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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THE idea of the present work, the publication of which has been inevitably delayed by the war, 
was first conceived in 1933. It is designed to cover the same ground, though on a different scale, 
as the well-known dictionaries by Sir William Smith on Greek and Roman antiquities and on 
Greck and Roman biography, mythology, and geography. The eighth edition (1914) of Lubker’s 
Reallexikon was taken as a general model, but with certain modifications in principle and with 
certain differences in emphasis. The present work is intended to be less purely factual than Lubker. 
It devotes more space to biography and literature, less to geography and to bibliographical 
information, aiming in this Jatter respect at no more than referring the reader to the best work, 
in English and foreign languages, on the various subjects. A special feature is the inclusion of 
longer articles designed to give a comprehensive survey of the main subjects and to place minor 
characters, places, and events, the choice of which has been necessarily sclective, against thcir 
appropriate literary or historical background) The terminus ad quem is, generally speaking, the 
death of Constantine (337), and proportionately less space has been allotted to persons who 
lived later than the second century a.p.; but a few prominent figures of later ages, such as Augus- 
tine, Eustathius, Photius, Pscllus, ‘Thomas Magister, Triclinius, and Tzetzes, who are important 
for the student of classical antiquity, have been included. Christian writers, as such, have been 
excluded. 

‘The editors of the dictionary at its inception were Mr. J. D. Denniston, for Greek literature; 

Professor J. Wight Duff, for Latin literature; Professor H. M. Last, for Greek and Roman history 
and geography; Professor A. ID. Nock, for Greek and Roman religion; Sir David Ross, for Greek 
and Roman philosophy, mathematics, and scicnce. Professor R. G. Collingwood advised on matters 
concerned with art and archaeology until his death in 1943. In 1937 Professor Last found himself 
unable to continuc his editorship, and his place was taken by Professor M. Cary and Dr. H. H. 
Scullard, who are alone responsible for the selection and form of articles on history, geography, 
law, archaeology, and art. In 1944 Professor Wight Duff died, and Professor A. Souter agreed to 
sec the articles on Latin literature through the press; and in 1945 Professor H. J. Rose took over 
from Professor Nock the final stages of the editorship of articles connected with religion. In the 
autumn of 193g Sir Paul Harvey undertook the complicated and laborious task of securing uni- 
formuty in such matters as spelling, transliteration, and abbreviations, and of adding the requisite 
cross-references. He had all but completed this work when in June 1948 illness compelled him to 
relinquish it. Professor Paul Maas has placed his many-sided Icarning at the Delegates’ disposal in 
the final stages, and contributed the short bibliographical articles at the end of the book. Valuable 
help and advice have also been received from Mr. R. Syme and Professor A. Momigliano. 
Every effort has been made by the editors to incorporate the results of recent scholarship and 
to bring the work as much up to date as possible, but a task which involved communication with 
so many widely scattered contributors has been made much harder by the interruptions of war 
and the difficultics of present production. For any omissions therefore, particularly in the biblio- 
graphies, the rcader’s indulgence 1s sought. 


June 1948 M. C. A.D.N 
J. D. D. W.D.R 
J. W. D. H. H. S 
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1925; 2nd ed. 1942; 3rd ed. 
1949-52 

Poetarum Romanorum veterum 
reliquiae, 1911 

H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 1879 
Fragmente der Vursokratiker', 1934 

Digesta 

Dio Cassius 

Dio Chrysostomus 

Orationes 

Diocles of Magnesia 

Diodorus Siculus 

Diogenes Laertius 

Diogenianus Paroemiographus 

Diomedes Grammaticus 

Dionysius Calliphontis Ahus 

Dionysius IHalicarnassensis 

Antiquitates Romanae 

De Compositone Verborum 
De Imitatione 

De Demosthene 

De Isocrate 

De Lysia 

Epistula ad Pompeium 

Ars Rhetorica 

De Thucvdide 

De Veterum Censura 

Dionysius 'T'hrax 

Dionysius Periegeta 

Dissertation 

Dissertationes Pannonicae, 1932- 

W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptio- 
num Graecarum’, 1915-24 

see Ruggiero 

Aelius Donatus 

see Diels 

J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor 
Latin Poets, Loeb, 1945 

T. J. Dunbabin, The Western 
Greeks, 1948 


G. Kinkel, Eprcorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, 1877 

see Hastings 

J. M. Edmonds, Fragments of Attic 
Comedy, 1, 1957 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Ennius, Annales 

Fondation llardt. Essaies sur 
lantiquité classique, 1952- 

Ephemens Epigraphica, Corporis 
Inscriptionum Latinarum 
Supplementum, Berlin, 1872- 

Epicurus, Epistulae 

G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex 
lapidibus conlecta, 1878 

Epiphanius, Adversus Haereses 

Epitome 

Epitome Oxyrhynchica of Livy 

Eratosthenes 

[Karacrepiopor) 

To “Epyov ris Apyacodoyurys 
"Eratpeias, Athens, 1956- 

Etymologicum Magnum 


Euclid 


Eudem. 

Funap. 
Vs 

Eup. 

Fur. 

Alc. 

Andr. 
Bacch, 
Heller, 
Cyc. 

El. 

HF 
Hec. 

Hel. 
Llevacl. 
Hipp. 
Livps. 

IA 

IT 
Med. 
Or. 
Phoen. 
dthes. 
Sthen. 
Supp. 
Tio. 

Eus, or Euseb. 
Chron. 
Hist. Ecel, 
Praep. Evang. 

Eust., Jl. 

Eutocius, In Arch. 

erc. dim. 


FAC 

FCG 

FCGM 

FGrH 

FHG 

FIRA 

FOR 

FPG 

FPL 

FPR 

FUR 
larnell, Cults 
He:0o-Cults 

Festus, Gloss. Lat. 

Firm. Mat. 


Err. prof. rel. 
Fleck. J. Suppl. 


Forbes, Stud. Anc, 
Technol. 
Frank, Econ. Survey 


Frazer, GB 


Frere, Britannia 
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Eudemus 
Eunapius 
Vitae Sophistarum 
Kupolis 
Euripides 
Alcestis 
Andromache 
Bacchae 
Bellerophon 
Cyclops 
Electra 
Hercules Furens 
Hecuba 
Helena 
Heraclidac 
Hippolytus 
Hypstpyle 
Iphigenia Aulidensts 
Iphigema Tauru a 
Medea 
Orestes 
Phoenissae 
Rhesus 
Sthenehoea 
Supplices 
Troades 
Eusebius 
Chromca 
Historia Ecclesiastica 
Praeparatio Evangelica 
dustathius, ad Thiadem 
Eutocius, Zn Archimedis «icul 


damenstunem 


See Edmonds 
see Meineke 
see Olivieri 
F. Jacoby, Fragmente der griech 
Historiker, 1923- 
C, Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, 1841—70 
see Riccobono 
Forma Orbts Romanae. Carte archéo- 
logique de la Gaule romaine, ed. 
A. Blanchet (1931- ) 
F. W. A. Mullach, Fragmenta Philo- 
sophorum Graecorum, 1860-81 
sce Morel 
see Bachr. (Bachrens) 
Forma Urbis Romae, Rome, 1960, 
ed. G. Coretton: et al. 
L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the 
Greek States, 1890-1909 
L. R. Farnell, Goeek Hero-Caults 
and Ideas of Immortality, 1921 
W. M. Lindsay’s second ed. of lestus 
in his Glossaria Latina, vol. iv 
Firmicus Maternus 
De errore profanarum religionum 
Flecketsens Jahrbucher fur klassische 
Philologie, Suppl. xxiv, 1898 
=x Neue Jalubucher f. d. klassische 
Altertum 
R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient 
Technology, 9 vols., 1957-64 
An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, Ed. T. Frank, 5 vols., 
U.S.A. 1933-40 
J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough: a 
Study in Magic and Religion, 
13 vola., 1911-15 
S. 5. Frere, Britannia, 1967 


Friedlander, Rom. Life 1.. Friedländer, Darstellung aus der 


Frontin. 
Aq. 
Str. 
Fronto, Fp. 
Pulg, 
Myth. 
Funaioli, Gramm. 
Rom. Frag. 


GR 
GDI 


GGM 


GLP 
GRBS 


Gai. Inst, 
Gal. 
Libr. Propr. 
Nat. Fac. 
Gell. 
Nv 
German. 
Arat. 
Gesch. 
Gloss. Lat. 
Glotz, Haist. grecque 


G nomon 


Gomperz 


Gorg. 
Hael. 
Pal. 
Gott. Anz. 


Gott. Nahr. 


Gow and Page 


Gramm. Lat. 

Gramm. Rom. Frag. 

Greenidge, Clay, 
Gray, Sources 


Grenicr, Manuel 


Guthrie, Hist. Gk. 
Phil. 


HR Rel. 

Halm, Rhet. Lat. 
Min. 

Hammond, Epirus 

Hammond, Hist. G. 


Sittengeschichte Roms™™, 1921- 
3, revised by G. Wmsowa’; 
Roman Life and Manners under 
the Early Empire, Engl. Transl. 
from ed. 7, 1908-13 
Frontinus 
De Aquae Ductu Urbis Romae 
Strategemata 
Fronto, Epistulae 
Fulgentius 
Mitologiae tres libri 
H. Funaioli, Granmaticae Romanae 
fragmenta, 1907, Vol. 1 alone pub- 
lished 


see Frazer 

LL. Collitz et ali, Sammlung der 
gniechischen Dialektinschriften, 
ra84-1915 

C. Muller, Geographici Graeci 
Minores, 1855 61 

see Pape 

Gicek, Roman and Byzantine 
Studies, VS A. 1958- 

Gimus, Justrtutiones 

Galen 

Tlepit r&v ior PiBrAtav 

Ilep dvotxaw durauecp 
Aulus Gellius 

Noctes Atticae 

Germanicus 
Aratea 

Geschichte 

ree Lindsay 

CG. Glotz, R. Cohen, and P. 
Roussel, Histoire grecque, i-iv 1, 
1yW25- 48 

Gnomon, Koitiuche Zertschrrlt fir 
d pesamte klassische Alt: tums- 
tiss , TQ25— 

T, Gompers, Grechische Denker, 
1890. Engel. Transl. (“Greek 
Thinkers’), vol.1, 1901; vol. il, 
1902, vol. im, 1905, Vol. iv, 1912 

Gorgias 

Helena 
Palamedes 

CGollingischer gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1739- 

Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der 
Hoarsscuschaften zu Gottingen, 1845- 

A S F. Gow and D. I. Page, Greek 
Anthology Hellemstic Epigrams, 
2 vols., 1905 

sec Keil 

see Funaoli 

A. LI. J. Gieenidge, A. M. Clay, 
and E. W. Gray, Sources for 
Roman History 133-70 BC, 1960 

A. Grenier, Manuel d'archeologie 
gallo-romaine, 1931-4; — vol. 

v of Deéchelette’s Manuel 
d'arı héologie préhistorique 

W. K. C. Guthrie, History of Greek 
Philosophy, 19605- 


see under Peter 

K. Halm, Rhetores Latini Minores, 
1863 

N. G. L. Hammond, Eprrus, 1967 

N. G. L. Hammond, History of 
Greece’, 1967 


Hansen, Attali 


Harp. 
Harv. Stud. 


Hare. Theol. Rev, 
Hastings, FRE 


Heath, list. of Creek 


Maths. 

Hercher, Epistolag. 
Graec. 

Hin. 

Hide. 


Head, Hist. Num. 


Hel. Oxy. 
lleph. 
Herachd. Pont. 
Her mes 


Hlermog, 
dd. 
Inv. 
Prog. 
Herod. 
Fes. 
Op 
Se. or Seut. 
Th or Theog. 
Hesp. 


Theron. 
ab Alor, 


Adv. Toviman. 

Choron 

De soipt eales. 
polg. 

De Vu. I. 

Ep. 


Tlumnett, List. Athen. 


Const, 
Ilimer. Ex. Nap. 
Ihppoc, 

[Ip | 
Tlippol. 

Hauer. 
Hist. 
Hist. Aug. 
Hom. 

il. 

Od. 

Homil. Clement. 
Ilor. 
Ars P. 
Carm. 
Carm. Sarc 
Eprst. 
Epod. 
Sal. 
Hsch. 


Hyde, Greek Mariners 


Hyr. 
Fab. 
Poet. Astr. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 


C. V. Hansen, The Attalids of 
Pergamum, 1947 
Harpocration 
Hlarvard Studies in Classical Philo- 
logy, 1890- 
Harvard Theological Review, 1908 
J. Hastings, Ern vedlapardia of 
Religion and Ethics, 12 vols., 
ryoK—21: Index vol. 1926 
T. L. Heath, History of Greek 
Mathenaities, 2 vols., 1921 
R. Hercher, Epistolograph Graeci, 
1873 
JIcaodianus 
lerodotus 
B. V. Head, Jiistora Nionorum’, ed. 
2, 1QII 
Hellema Oxy hynchia 
llephacstion 
Herachdes Ponticus 
Hermes, Zetischrift Jur klassische 
Philologie, 1800- 
Termogenes 
lepi ców 
lepi eùpéuemws 
llpoyvpraopar a 
Herodas 
Hesiod 
Opera et Dies 
Scutum 
Theogonia 
Hespena Jounal of the American 
School of Classical Studis at 
Athens, 1942 
Eheronyvmus (Jerome) 
ab Abraham, the chronological 
reckon: from the Arst year of 
Abraham followed in Jerome’s 
translation and enlargement of 
Eusebius’ Chronicle 
Adveinsus Lovinranum 


Chroma — ab sth, 
De scripterrbus ecclesiasticis pro- 
leayomena 


De Varn Hlustibus 

Eipri tulae 
C. Haunett, 1 History of the Athen- 

tan Gonvtitulton, 1952 
Thimenus, Zvcerpta Napolitana 
Hippocrates 

Epistulae 
Hippolytus 

Ri futatioa omnium llaeresium 
Historia, Baden-Baden, 1950- 
Hhstwia Augusta (sce S.H.A.) 
Homer 

dhiad 

Odyssey 

Clementine llomilies 
Horace 

Ars Poetica 

Carmina or Odes 

Carmen Sueculare 

Epistulae 

Epods 

Satirae or Scrmones 
Hesychius 
W. Hyde, Ancient Greek Mariners, 

1947 

Hyginus 

Fabulae 

Poetica Astronomica 


Hymn, lom. Ap. 


Bactha 


Cer. 


Mart. 
Merc. 


Pan. 

Ven. 
Hymn. Mag. 
Hymn. Orph. 
hyp. 


IG 
IG Rom. 


ILN 
ILS 
IPE 


I. I. de Gaule 


lambl. 

Myst. 
Ibyc. 
I. 


Indo-Germ, Forsch. 


Inst, lust. 
Ilron Ape in S. 
Britain 

Jsae. 

Ísıd. 

Etym. or Orig. 
Jļsorv. 

Lus. 

Panceg. 
lt. Alex, 
it. Ant. 


DAL 


JEg. Arch. 


IHS 
INES 


JÖH 


IRS 
FTS 


JWI 


Jahrb. 

Jahb. f. d. Phil. 
Suppl. 

Jab esb. 

Jerome 

Jones, Citres 

E. Rom. Prov. 

Later Rom. Emp. 


Journ, Bib. Lit. 
Journ, Phil. 


Journ. Sav. 
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Hymnus Honjericus ad Apollinem 


” » » Racchum 
a » Cererem 
= si » Martem 

SS S „ Meranium 
J ” 3» Panem 


yi z „» Venerem 
IHymm Magia 

Hymni Orphict 

hypothesis 


Inscriptiones Giaecae, 1873- 
Inseriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas 
pertinentes, 1906- 
Hlustrated London Nets 
see Dessau 
Jnscriptiones orac septentrionalis 
Ponti Euxin, 1885 
Inscriptions latines des trois Gaules, 
ed P. Wauilleumicr, 1903 
lamblıchus 
De Mysterns 
Tbycus 
Iliad 
Indogermanische Forschungen, 1891- 
Institutiones Tustmani 
Ed. S. S. Frere, The Iron Age in 
Southern Britain, 1958 
Tsaeus 
Isidorus 
Etymologiae or Origines 
Isocrates 
Busiris 
Panegvricus 
Itinerarium Alexandri 
Itineraria Antonini Auvrusti 


Jahrhuch des [kaiserlich] deutschen 
a chäologischen Instituts, 1886- 
(contains Arch&ologischer An- 
reiger) 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
TQt4—- 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1880- 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 
Chicago, 1942- 

Jahreshefte des Osterreirhischen 
Archavlog, Instituts in Wren, 
159- 

Journal of Roman Studies, 1911- 

Journal of Theological Studies, 
1899- 

Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtuuld Institute, 1937- 

sec | Neue] Jahid. 

Jahrbücher für classische Philologie, 

Supplementband 

see Bursan 

sce Hicron. 

A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the 
Eastern Roman Provinces, 1937 

The Later Roman Empire 284-602, 
1964 
Josephus 
Antiquitates Fudaicae 
Contra Apionem 
Bellum Judaicum 
Vita 

Journal of Biblical Literature, 1890- 

Journal of Philology, 1868-1920; 
Index, 1923 

Journal des savants, N.S. 1903- 


XVI 


Julian. 
Apophth. 
Ep. 

Mis, 
Or. 
Just. Epit. 


Juv. 


K. 
Kaibel 
Keil, Gramm. Lat. 


Kern 

Orph. frag. 

Rel. d. Gruech. 
Kırk-Raven, Pre- 

socratie Philosophers 

Kl. Pauly 
Al. Schr. 
Klass. Phil, Stud, 


Klio 


Klotz, Scaen. Rom, 
Frag. 

Korte, Men. Rel. 

Kroll, Rhet. 


Kuhn 


LEC 
LSJ 


LXX 
Lactant. 

Div, Inst. 
Lambrechts, Sénat 


Latte, RR 


Laur. 
Leipz. Stud. 


Lex. 

Lex. Mess. 

Tab, Colon. 

Lind, Temp. Chron. 


Lindsay, Gloss. Lat. 


Lippold, Grech. 
Plastık 


Livy, Epit. 

P er, 

Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
Loeb 
[Longinus], Subl. 
Luc. 
Lucian 

Alex. 

Anach. 

Catapl. 

Demon. 

Dial, D. 

Dial, Merct, 
Drat. Mort. 
Hermot. 

Hist. conscr. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Julianus Imperator 
Apophthegmata 
Eptstulae 
Misopogon 
Orationes 
Justinus, Epitome (of Trogus) 
Juvenal 


KaTa 
see CGF and Epigr. Gr, 
H. Keil, Grammaticı Latini, 8 vols., 
1855-1923 
Q. Kern 
Orphica Fragmenta, 1922 
Die Religion der Griechen, 1926 
G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, The 
Presucratic Philosophers, 1957 
Der Kleine Pauly 1964- 
Kleme Schriften (of various authors) 
Klasstsche Philologische Studien 
herausg. von E. RAickel u. C. 
Jensen 
Klio, Britiage zur alten Geschichte, 
1901- 
Ed. A. Klotz, Scaencortm 
Romanorum Fragmenta, 1953 
A. Korte, Menandri Reliquiae 
W. Kroll, Rhetorik, 1937; written as 
article tor PW, but published 
separately 
K. G. Kuhn, Medicorum Graecorum 


Opera 


Les Études Classiques, 1932- 
Liddell and Scott, Greek-English 
Lexicon, oth ed., revised by 
H. Stuart Jones, 1925-40 
Septuagınt 
Lactantius 
Divinae Institutiones 
P. Lambrechts, La Composition du 
Sénat romain 117-192, 1936 
K. Latte, Römische Religions- 
geschichte, 1900 
Laurentian Library 
Leipziger Studien zur klassischen 
Philosophie, 1878-95 
Lexicon 
Lexicon Messanense 
Libri coloniarum 
“hr, Blankenberg, Die Lindische 
Tempelchronk, 1915 
W.M Lmdsay, Glossana Latina, 
Paris, 1930 
G. Lappold, Die Griechische 
Plastık (LHandhuth der Archdo- 
logie, 1950) 
Livy, Ep:tumae 
Pertochae 
C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 1829 
Locb Classical Tabrary 
[Longinus], Zepi dysous 
Lucan 


Alexander 

Alnachar sis 

Cataplus 

Demonax 

Dialog: Deorum 

Dialogi Meretricit 

Dialogi Mortuorum 

Hermotimus 

Quomodo Historia conscribenda sit 


Ind. 

Iupp. Trag. 
Marr. 
Nıgr. 

Salt. 
Symp. 

Syr. D. 
Trag. 

Ver. Lrst. 
Vit. Auct. 
Lucil. 
Lucr. 
Luglh, Fontes 


Lycoph. 
Alex. 

Lycurg. 
Leor. 

Lydus, Mens. 
Maag. 

Lys. 


MAM.4 


MDAI 


MGH 


AA 
MU 
Macrob, 
Sat. 
Mapıe, Rom. Rule 
Asia Min. 
Malcovati, ORF 


Manitius 


Marcellin. 

Marm. Par, 

Marquardt 
Privatieben 


Staatsverw. 


Mart. 
Spec la 
Marx 


Mattıngly--Syden- 
ham, RIC 
Meinecke, FCG 


Mélanges d'arch. 


Sam, 
Meyer, Forschungen 
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Adversus Indoctum 
Iuppiter Tragoedus 
Macrobii 
Nigrinus 
De Saltatione 
Symposium 
De Syria Dea 
Tragoedopodagra 
Verae Historiae, 1, 2 
Vitarum Auctio 
Lucilius 
Lucretius 
G. Lugh, Fontes ad Topographiam 
Veteris Urbis Romanae Pertin- 
entes, vols. i—iv, vui, 1953-02 
Lycophron 
Alexand a 
Lycurgus 
Against Leocrates 
Lydus, De Mensibus 
De Magistratibus 
Lysias 


Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiquae, 
ed. Sir William M. Calder and J. M. 
R. Cormack, vols. r-vint, 1928—02 

Mitteilungen des deutschen 
aichaologischen Instituts, 
Athensche Abteilung (A) 1876- 

Romische Abteilung (R) 1886- 

Monumenta Germanae Flistorica, 

15 vols., 1877-1919, Tepr. 1901 
Autores Antiquissima 
Museum llelvelicumn, 1944- 
Macrobius 
Saturnalia 

D. Magic, Roman Rule in Asia 
Minor, U.S.A. 1950 

IT. Maleovati, Orato urm T manorum 
Iragmenta?, Turin, 1955 

M. Manuius, Gesch. der lat. Lit. des 
Mittelalters, 1Y11 12 

Marcellinus 

Marmor Partum (IG 12(5), 444) 

J. Marquardt 
Prrvatleben der Romer’, 
besorgt von A. Mau. 2 vols., 

1886. ‘These topether make up 
vol. vii of IZandbuch der òmi- 
schen Altertumer, von Joachim 
Marquardt und Theodor 
Mommsen 

Romische Staatsverwaltung?, 
1851-5 

Marual 

Spectucula 

F. Marx, C. Lucilii Carminum 
Reliqutae, 1904-5 

H. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, 
Roman imperial Coinage, 11923- 

A. Memeke, Fragmenta Comicortum 

Grraecorum, 1839-57 

Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire 
de l' Ecole française de Rome, 1881- 

Mélanges Maspéro, 1934-7 

Menander 
” Emirpenovrtes 

"Hpws 
Tlepuxerpopévy 
Zapia 
Ed. Mcyer, Forschungen xur alten 
Geschichte, 1892—9 


Michell, Econom, 
Anc. Gr, 
Migne, PG 


PL 

Min. Fel. 
Oct. 

Mir. Ause. 


Mnemos. 
Mommsen 
Ges. Schr, 


Rim. Forsch, 
Rom. Staatsr, 


Rom. Strafr, 
Mommsen—Mar- 
guardt, Manuel 


Mon, Anc. 
Mon. Ant. 


Mon. Piot 
Morel, FPL 


Miinzer, Rom Adels- 
parteren 


Mus. Relye 
Myth, Wat. 


Nachr. Ges. d. Wiss. 
Gott. 
Nash, Pict. Dict. 
Rome 
Naevius, Jr. com. 
Nauck 
Nemes, 
Cyn. 
Ecl. 
Nep. 
Att. 
Epam. 


[Neue] Jahrb. 


Nic. 

Alex. 

Ther. 
Nic. Dam. 
Nilsson, Feste 


GGR 


Non. 

Nonnus, Dion. 

Norden, Ant. 
Kunstpr. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 
H. Michell, The Economics of 


Ancient Greece?, 1957 
Migne, Patrologiae Cursus, series 
Graeca 
Patrologiae Cursus, series Latina 
Minucius J'elix 
Octavius 
De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus 
(auctor ignotus) 
Mnemosyne, 1852- 
Th. Mommsen 
Gesammelte Schriften, & vols., 
1905-13 
Romis he Forschungen, 2 vols. (1 in 
2nd ed.), 1864-79 
Romsches Staatsrecht, i, ii, ed. 
3, 1887, m1, 1888 
Romusches Strafrecht, 1899 
Manuel des antıquıtés romaines, 
1887-1907, a lrench transl. of 
Mommsen's Ròms hes Staatsrecht 
Monumentum Ancyranum 
Monumenti Antu hi pubblicati per 
tura della Reale Accademia der 
Lancet, 1890- 
Monuments Prot, 1894~ 
Fragmenta Poetarum Latiorum 
epicorum et lyricorum .. . post 
E. Baehrens, ed. W. Morel, 1927 
F. Minzer, Romische Adels- 
parteien und Adelsfamilien, 
1920 
Musée Relge, 1897- 
My thograph Vatican, ed. Bode, 
1834 


see Gott. Nachr. 


E. Nash, Pru torial Dictionary of 
Anaent Rome, 1961-2 
Naevius, fragmenta comocdiurum 
see TGF 
Nemusianus 
Cynepgetica 
FEclogae 
Nepos 
Atticus 
F'panunondas 
( (1) [Neue | Jahrbucher fur Philologie 
und Pàdagogik, 1820 97 
(2) Neue Jahrbucher fur d. klas- 
sțache Aliertum, 1898-1925 
(3) Neue Jahrbücher fur Wissen- 
schaft und Jugendbiidung, 
1925-30 
((1), (2), and (3) form a continuous 
serits) 
Nicander 
Ale vtpharmaca 
Thertaca 
Nicolaus Damascenus 
M. P Nilsson, Griechische Feste v, 
religiaser Bedeutung m. Ausschluss 
d. atluchen, 1906 
Geschichte der Griechischen Religion 
17, 1955, 7, 1961 
Nomus 
Nonnus, Dionvsiaca 
E. Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, 
vom 6. Jahrh. v. Chr, bis in d. 
Zeit d. Renaissance, 1898, rp. 
with supplements 1909 


Not. Dign. [oce.] [or.] 
Not. Scav, 
Nov. 


Num. Chron. 
Numen, 


0.C.T. 
ODCC 


OGI 

ORF 

Od. 

Ogilvie, Comm. 


Livy 1-5 
Olivieri, FCGM 


Op. Arch. 

Or. 

Origen, c. Cels. 
Oros. 


Orph. Lith. 
Ov. 


Overbeck 


PACA 
PBSR 
PCPS 


PG 
PGM 


PIR 


P-K, GL 
PI 
rLG 


PLM 


rr 
PPF 


PSAS 
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Notitia dignitatum in partibus 
occidentts orientis 

Notizie degl scat di antichità, 1856- 

Novellae 

Numismatic Chromcle, 1861- 

Numenius 


Oxford Classical Texts 
Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church, ed, V. L. Cross, 1958 
Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 
1903-5 
see Malcovati 
Odyssey 
R. M. Oxilvie, Commentary on 
Livy, Books 1-5, 1905 
A. Oliviert, Frammenti della Comme- 
dia Greca e del Mimo nella Sicilia 
e nella Magna Grecia, 1940 
Opuscula Archaeologica, Lund, 
Oratio 
1935- 
Origen, Contra Celsum 
Orosius 
Orphica, Lithica 
Ovid 
Amores 
Ars Amatora 
Fast 
Haheuticon Liber 
Herodes 
Ibis 
Medicamina faciei 
Metamorphoses 
Epistulae ex Ponto 
Remedia Amoris 
Tristia 
J. Overbeck, Die antiken Schrift- 
quellen zur Geschichte d. bilden- 
den Künste be: den Griechen, 1868 


nepi 

Proceedings of the African Classical 
Associations, 1958- 

Papers of the British School at 
Rome, 1902 - 

Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philological Sactety, 1882- 

see Migne 

Papyri Graecae Magicae, ed. by 
Karl Preisendanz, 2 vols., 1928-41 

Prosopoprapha Imperii Roman 
Saeculi I, IT, LI, 1st ed. by 
E. Klebs and H. Dessau, 1897-8; 
znd ed. by E. Groag and A. 
Stem, 1933- 

A. Phihppson and E. Kirsten, Die 
Griechischen Landschaften 1--1v, 
195079 

see Migne 

T. Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graec, 
1882, rp. I9I4-I§ 

Poetae Latin Minores, ed. E. 
Bachrens, 5 vols., 1879-83; rev. 
by F. Vollmer, only vols 1, u, 
and v completed 1911-35 

La Parola del Passato, Napoli, 1946- 

Il. Diels, Poetarum Philosophorum 
Gruerorum Fragmenta, 1901 

Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
guaries, Scotland, 1860 


xvui 


PSI 


PW 


Page, GLP 


Poet. Mel. Gr. 


P Amh., 

P Anun. 

P Antinoop. 
P Berol. 


P. Cairo Zeno 


PEleph. 
PřFouad 


PGress. 


PGhéran 
Pith, 
Pland. 
PLips. 


PLondon 
Plund 
PMilan. 
POs. 
POxy. 
PRyl. 


PTeb. 
PVat, II 


Parker, Roman 


Legions 


Parod. Epic. Gr. Rel. 


Parth. 


Amat. Narr. 


Paulus, Sent. 
Panus. 


Pearson, Lost His- 
tories of Alexander 
Peripl. M. Rubr. 


Pers. 


Peter, HR Rel. 


Pfuhl 


Pherec. ar Pherecyd. 


Phil. Unters. 


Phil. Wochenschr. 


Philo 
CW 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Papiri Greci e Latini, Pubblicazvom 
della Società italiana per la ricerca 
der papırı grect e latım in Egitto, 
1912— 

A. Pauly, G. Wissowa, and W. 
Kroll, Real-Encyclopadte d. klassi- 
sehen Alter tumswissensi haft, 1893- 

D. lL. Page, Greek Literary Papyrt, 
1942- 

Poetae Mehri Graect, 1902 

Amherst Papyri, 1900- 

The Antinoe Papyrus of Theocritus 

Antinoopolis Papyri 

Berlin Papyn 

C. C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri, 4 vols., 
1925 4I 

Elephantine Papvri, 1907 

P. Jouguet and others, Les Papyrus 
Fouad T, 1939 

Griechische Papyri um Museum 
des obei hessischen Geschichtsve eins 
zu Giessen 

P. Jouguet, BCH 1906, 103 ff. 

Hhibeh Papyii, 1906 

Papyrı landanae, 1912- 

Giiechische Urkunden der Papyrus- 
vanualung zu Leipsur 

Greck Papyrt in the British Museum, 
ed. F. G. Kenvon and Hl. I. Dell 

Papyar Lundenes 

Papiri Milanesi 

Papyri Oslocnses 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. P. 
Grentel] und A. S. Hnnt, 1898- 

Catalogue of the Greek papyri in the 
John Rylands Library at Man- 
chester, 1911- 

Tebtums Papyr1, 1902—38 

Il Papiro Vatuano Greco IT, ed. 

M. Norsa and G. Vitelli, 1931 

Il. M. D. Parker, The Roman 
Legions?, 195% 

Parodorum Epicorum Graecorum 
reliquiar, vol.1 of Corpusculum 
Poesis Epicae Graccae Ludibundae, 
P. Brandt and ©, Wachsmuth, 
1888 

Parthenius 

Naratonum Amatoriarum libellus 
(Epaia mahýpara) 

Julus Paulus, Sententiae 

Pausanias 

L. Pearson, The Lost Histories of 
¿lle xander the Great, 1900 

Periplus Mans Rubri 

Persius 

H. Peter, Historicorum Romanorum 
Reliquiae, vol. 1°, 1914, 1, 1906 

Petromus 

Satura 

R. Pfeiffer 

E. Pfuhl, Malerei u. Zeichnung d. 
Griechen, 3 vols., 1923 

Pherecydes 

Philologische Untersuchungen, 1880- 

Philologsche Wochenschrift, 1921- 

Philo Judaeus 

Edition of Philo Judaeus by 
L. Cohn and P. Wendland, 
Berlin, 1896-1916 

In Flaccum 
Legatio ad Gaim 


IN THE 


Phial. 

Philol. Suppl. 

Philostr, 
Imag. 


Phld. 
Phlegon, Mtr. 
Phot. 

Diol. 


Pichard-Cambridge 
Webster, Dsthy- 


ramb+ 

Pind. 
Isthm. 
Nem. 
Ol, 
Pyth. 

Pl. 
file. 
Ap. 
Chim. 
Cra. 
Cn. 
Criti. 
Epin. 
Euthphr. 
Crreg. 
Hipparch. 
Hp. Mai. 
La. or Lach, 
Leg. 
Menex. 
Phd. 
Phdr. 
Phlh. 
Pim. 
Pre. 
Resp. 
Symp. 
Soph, 
Tht. 
Tı. 


Platner Ashby 


Plato Com. 
Platon. 
Diff. Com. 
Plaut. 
Amph. 
flsin, 
Bacch. 
Capt. 
Cs. 
Gut. 
Cure. 
Men. 
Merc. 
Movstell, 
Stich. 


Tra. 


Plotinus, Enn. 


Plut. 
Mor. 
Amat. 
An sent 


PRESENT 


WORK 


Philologus, 1846- 
Philologus, Supplement, 1860- 
Philostratus 
Imagines 
Vita Apollonii 
Vitae Suphistarum 
Philodemus 
Phlegon, Mu acula 
Photius 
Bibliotheca 
A. W. Pichard-Cambridge, Dirthy- 
ramh, 1) azedy and Comedy, 2nd ed. 
revised by ‘I’. B. L. Webster, 1962 
Pindar (ed. C. M. Bowra, 1947) 
Isthmian Odes 
Nemean 2 
Olympian ,, 
Pythian si 
Plato 
Alcibiades 
Apolopia 
Charmides 
Cratylus 
Crito 
Critias 
Epinomis 
Euthvphro 
ODIAS 
Hipparchus 
Hippias Minor 
Lahes 
Lepes 
Mencxenus 
Phaedo 
Phaedrus 
Philebus 
Pai mendes 
Protasov as 
Respubli a 
Svmposium 
Sophasta 
Theaeletus 
Timaeus 
S. B. Platner and T. Ashby, 
A Topowaphical Du tionary 
of Anaent Rome, 1929 
Plato Comicus 
Platonius 
De Differentia Comoediarum 
Plautus 
Amphitruo 
Asinaria 
Bacchides 
Captian 
Casina 
istellarvia 
Curculto 
Menaechm 
Mercator 
Mostellaria 
Stuchus 
Pliny (the Elder) 
Naturalis Historia 
Pliny (the Younyer) 
Epistulae 
Panegyricus 
Epistulae ad Traianum 
Plotinus, Enneades 
Plutarch 
Moralia 
Amatorius 
An sens respublica gerenda sit 


Comp. Ar. et Men. 


Conv. sept. sap. 
De “lex. fort, 
De def or. 

De exil. 

De fac. 

De Jort. Rom. 
De frat. amor, 
De gar. 

De gen. 

De glor. Ath, 
De Is. et Os. 
De lat. orn. 
De mul. inr. 
De mus. 

De prof. virt. 
De Pyth, or, 
De sera 

De soll. an, 

De supers, 

De trang. anim. 
QOuaest. conv, 
Quaest Graec, 
Quaest, Plat. 
Oust Rom, 
Quomodo adul. 


Vat. 
Aerm. 
Ag S. 
Alc. 
Al: x. 
Ant. 
Mat. 
Brut. 
C. Gracch. 
Caes. 
Cam. 


Cat. Mai., Min. 


Ci 
Cam. 
Ch Onh 
Crass. 
Dem 
Demetr, 
Flan. 
Luc. 
Lvc. 
Lvs. 
Alar. 
Marc. 
Num. 
Pel. 
Per. 
Phil. 
Pomp. 
Pyrih. 
Rom. 
Sert, 
Sol. 
Sull. 
Them. 
Thes. 
71. Gracch. 
Tim. 
(Plut.], Cons. ad 
Apoll. 
Vit. Hom. 
X orat. 
Poet. Rom. Vet. 
Poll. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE PRESENT WORK XIX 


Comparatio Aristophanis et 
Menandri 

Convietnum seplem saptentum 

De fortuna Alexandra 

De defectu oraculorum 

De exilio 

De facie in orbe lunae 

De fortuna Romanorum 

De fraterno amore 

De garrulitate 

De gemo Sucrats 

De gloria Athemenstum 

De Iside et Osnide 

De latenter vivendo 

De mulierum viu tutibus 

De musica 

De projeitu im vo tute 

De Pythiae oraadis 

De sea numinis vindicta 

De sollo tia anmalnaon 

De superstitione 

De tranpallitate ammi 

Quuestiones concivales 


» Graecae 
»  Platuncae 
a Romanae 


Quomodo adulescens poetas 
audne debeat 
Vrtae Parallelae 
Arlius Paulus 
Agesilaus 
Alcibiades 
Alexander 
Antonius 
Aratus 
Brutus 
Gaina Gracchus 
Caesar 
Camillus 
Gato Maiar, Alinor 
Cicero 
Cimon 
CGleamenes 
Ci) assus 
Demosthenes 
Demetrius 
Flamininas 
Lucullus 
L.veurgus 
Lysander 
Alaris 
Marcellus 
Numa 
Pelopidas 
Peviules 
Piilopoemen 
Pompaus 
Pyri hus 
Romulus 
Sertorius 
Solon 
Sulla 
Themastocles 
Theseus 
Tiberius Gracchus 
Timoleon 
[Plutarch], Consolatio ad Apollon- 
ium 
Vita Homeri 
Vitae decem oratorum 
see Diehl 
Pollux 


Onom. 
Polyacnus, Strat. 
Polyb. 
Pompon. 
Porph. 
Abst. 
De Antr. Nymph. 
Plat. 
Powell, Coll. Alex. 


Powell and Barber, 
New Chupters 


praef. 
Preiwendanz 
Preller-Robert 


Prisc. Inst. 
Proc. Brit. Acad. 


Procl. 
In Ti, 
Piocop. 
Jed. 
Goth. 
Vand. 
Propr. 
Prop. 
Prowop. Att, 


Piosop. Rom, 
Prudent. 

c Sven, 
Pesyst. 

Piol. 

slim. 

Geug. 
Llarm. 


Quint, 


Ep ad Tryph. 


Inst. 
Qunt Smyrn. 


RAC 


RGVV 


RIR 
RIDA 


RK 
RLO 


Rav. Cosm. 


Rend. Ist. Lomb, 


Rend. Line. 


Rend. Pont. 


Rer. nat. scr. Grae 
min. 

Rev. Arch. 

Rev. Bibl. 


Onomasticon 
Polyacnus, SY:alegemata 
Polybius 
Fomponius 
Porphyry 
De Abstinentia 
De Antro Nympharum 
Vita Plotin 
J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexan- 
diina, 1925 
J. U. Powell and F. A. Barber, New 
Chapters in the listory of Greek 
Jateratuve, 1921; Second Series, 
1929, Third Series, J. U. Powell 
alonc, 1933 
praecfatio 
see POM 
L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie*, 
bearbeitet von C. Robert, 1894 
Priscian, Jastitutio de arte pram- 
mattia 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1903- 
Proclus 
In Platons Timueum commentarii 
Procopius 
De Aedificiis 
De Bello Gothico 
De Bello Vandualico 
Progi anm 
Piopertius 
J. Kirchner, Piosopographia Attica, 
1901-3 
= PIR 
Prudentius 
contra Symmachum 
Peristephanon 
Ptolemaeus mathematicus 
Almagest 
Geograplua 
armonica 


Quintilian 
Epistula ad Tryphonem (intro- 
ductory to the following) 
Institutio oratoria 
Quintus Smyrnacus 


Reallextkon fiir Antike und 
Christentum, Stuttgart, 1941- 
Relipronspeschachtiiche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten, cd. A. Dieterich, 

R. Wunsch, L. Malten, O. 
Weinreich, L. Deubner, 1903- 

ace Collingwood Wright 

Revue Internationale des Droits 
de l' Antiquité 

sec Wissowa 

Der rämisthe Limes in Österreich, 
r900- 

Cosmographia Anonymi Ravennatis 

Rendiconti d. R. Istituto Lombardo 
di sctenze e lettere, 1804- 

Rendiconti della reale accademia det 
Lincei, 6th Ser. 1892-1924; 7th 
Ser. 1925- 

Rendiconti della pontificia accademia 
romana dt archeologia, 1y21- 

O. Keller, Rerum naturalium serip- 
tores Graeii minores, 1877 

Revue archéologique, 1844- 

Revue biblique, 1892- 


Rev. Et. Anc. 
Rev. Et, Grec, 
Rev. Et. Lat. 
Rev. Hist. 
Rev. Hist. Rel. 


Rev. Phil. 
Rh. Mus. 


Rhet. 

Rhet. Her. 
Rhet, Lat. Mrn. 
Ribbeck, CAE 


TRF 


Riccobono, FIRA 


Riv, d. Arch. Crist. 
Rro, Fil. 


Riv. ital. per le sc. giur, 


Robin 


Rohde, Griech. 
Roman 

Rém. 

Rom. Forsch, 

Rom. Gesch. 

Rom. Mitt. 

Roscher, Lex. 


Rose, Handb. Gk. 
Myth, 
Rostovtzeff 
Roman Empire? 


Hellenistic World 


Ruggiero, Diz. Epigr. 


Rumpf, Malerei u. 
Zetchn, 
Rut. Namat. 


SC 
SEG 


S.H.A. 
Alex. Sev. 
Aurel, 
Clod. 
Comm. 
Daid. I ul, 
Hadr. 
Lelimwvab. 
M. Ant. 

Marc. 

Max. 

Sev, 

Tyr. Treg. 
SIG 
SMSR 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 
Revue des études anciennes, 1899- 
Revue des études precques, 1888- 
Revue des études latines, 1923- 
Revue historique, 1876— 

Revue de Uhistuire des religions, 
1880- 

Revue de philologie, Nouv. Sér. 
1877- 

Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie, 
1827—, Neue Folge, 1842- 

see Spengel 

Rhetorna ad lerennium 

see Halm 

O. Ribbeck, Comicorum Roman- 
orum Joagmenta 

O. Ribbeck, Tragicorum Romano- 
rum Fragmenta [both in Scaenicae 
Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta’, 
1897-8], 1962 

S. Riccobono, Fontes Turis Romani 
Ante lustiniani, 1941 

Rivista di archeologia cristiana, 1924- 

Rivista di filologia, 1873- 

Rivista italiana per le scienze piuri- 
diche, 1886- 

L. Robin, La Pensie grecque et 
loriyine de Cesprit scientifique? 
1932; Engl. Transl. Greek 
Thought 

E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman 
u. s. V'orlaujer?’, 1914 

Romisth 

see Mommsen 

sce Beloch 

see MDAI 

W. Ti. Roscher, Ausftihrliches 
Lexikon d. gricchischen u. 
römischen Mythologie, 1884- 

H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greck 
Mythology®, 1958 

M. Rostovtzeff 

The Social and Economic History 
of the Roman Empire?, 1957 
The Social and Economic History 
of the Hellemstic World, 4 vols., 
1941 

E. de Ruggicro, Dizionario 
epirafico di antr hità romana, 
1546 - 

A. Rumpf, Afaleret und Zer h 
1953 

Rutilius Namatianus, De Redi 


Senatus consultum 
Supplementum epigraphicum 
Graecum, 1923- 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae 
Alexander Severus 
Aurelian 
Clodius 
Commodus 
Didius lulianus 
Hadrian 
Heliogabalus 
Marcus Antoninus 
Marcus 
Maximinus 
Severus 
Tyranni Triginta 
see Dittenberg, SIG 
Studi e materialı di storia delle 
religioni, 1925- 


SPCK 
SVF 


Sall. 
Cat. 


HH. 

dug. 
Satyr. 

Vit. Eur. 
Sav. Zeitschr. 


Schanz—Hosius 


Schmid-Stahlin 


achol. 
Schol. Bern, 


Schol. Bob, 
Schol. Crug. 
Schol. Dan. Aen. 


Schol. Flor. Callim. 
Schroeder, Nov, 
Com. Fragm. 


Scol. Anon. 

Scol. Att. 

Scullard, Rom. Pol. 
Fir. Cities 


Scymn, 
sel, 
Semon, 
Sen. 
Con. Ex. 
Conti ov. 
Suas. 
Sen. 
Apocol. 
Ben. 
Clem. 
Constant. 
Dial. 
Ep. 
Epigr. 
Helv, 
Prov. 
ONat, 
Trang. 
Serv. 
Praef. 
Seru. Dan. 
Sext. Emp. 
Math. 
Pyr. 


IN THE PRESENT WORK 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge 

H. von Arnim, Stotcorum Veterum 
Fragmenta, 1903- 

Sallust 

Bellum Catilinae or De Catilinae 
comuratione 
Historiae 
Bellum Tugurthinum 
Satyrus Historicus 
Vita Euripidis 

Zeitschrift der Savigny- Stiftung fur 
Rechtsgeschichte, romanistische 
Abteilung, 1862- 

M. Schanz, Geschichte d. römischen 
lateratur, revised I4 1927 and 
114 1935 by C. Hosius; 1115 
1922, Hosius and Krūùger, IV. 
i2 1914 and JV. ii. 1920, Schanz, 
Hosius, and Kruger 

W. Schnid and O. Stahlin, 
Geschichte d. griechischen Ltteratur 
l. 1 1929, n 1934. m (1949), IV 
(1946), v (1948), See also 
Christ-Schmid-Stählin 

acholiast or scholia 

Scholia Bernensia ad Vergilii 
bucolwa et georgica, ed. lagen, 
1867 

Schola Bobrensia 

Schola Cruguiana 

Schola Danwlis (Pierre Danir), 
first publisher in 1600 of Supple- 
ments to Servius’ Commentary 
on Virgil) 

Scholia Florentina in Callimachum 

O. Schroeder, Novae Comoediae 
fragmenta in papyris reperta 
excepus Menanidrets, 1015 

Scola Anonyma m Dia Vs Anth. 
Lyr, Graec. Il, pp. 181-92 

Solia Athcain Diehl’'s Anth. Lyr. 
CGrarc Il, pp. 181 9 

H H. Scullaid, Roman Politics 
v20-150 BC, 1951 

The Etruscan Cities and Rome 
(1967) 

Scymnus 

selected 

Semonides 

Seneca (The Elder) 

Controversiarum Exce) pta 
Controwersrae 
Suaso 1ae 
Seneca (The Younger) 
Apocolocy ntasts 
De heneficus 
De clementia 
De constantia sapientis 
IMalogi 
Epistulae 
Epigrammata super exilio 
Ad Helam 
De Providentia 
Quaestiones Naturales 
De tranquillitate ammi 
Servius 
Praefatio 

sec Schol. Dan. Aen. 

Sextus Empiricus 

adversus Mathematicos 
ITuppwvevo ùnorvrooes 


Sid. Apoll 
Carm. 
Epist. 

Sil. 

Pun. 
Simon. 
Simpl. 

in Cael, 

tn Phys. 


Sitz. followed by name 
of Academy or Society 


Satz. Wien 


Socrates, Hist, Eccl. 
Solin. 
Soph. 
Aj. 
Ant. 
EI. 
Fr. 


OC 

OT 

Phil. 

Trach, 
Sozom. 

Hist. Eccl, 
Spengel, Rhet. 


Stadiasmus 
Periplus 

Stat. 

Ahil. 

Sile. 

Theb. 
Steph Byz. 
Stith 'l'hompson 


Stob. 
Fal. 
Flo. 
Strab. 
Strack, Reichspragung 


Stud. Doc. Hist. Iur. 


Stud. Etr. 

Stud. Gesch. Kult. 
Alt. 

Stud. Ital, 


Studi stor. 
Suda 


Suet. 
Aug. 
Calig. 
Claud. 
Dom. 
Gram. 
Hul. 
Ner. 
Poet. 
Rel. Reiff. 
Rhet. 


Sıdonius Apollinaris 
Carmina 
Epistulae 
Silius Italicus 
Punica 
Simonides 
Simplicius 
in Anstotelis de Caelo Commentarii 
in Arrstotelis de Physica Commentarii 
Sitzungsberichte 


Sttzungsberichte der Akad. der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, 1848- 
Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica 
Solinus 
Sophocles 
Ajax 
Antigone 
Electra 
Fragments, TGF or A. C. Pearson, 
1917 
Oedipus Coloneus 
Oedipus Tyrannus 
Philoctetes 
Trachimae 
Sozomen 
Historia Ecclesiastica 
L. Spengel, Rhetores Graect, 1853-6, 
vol l pars u. iterum ed. 
C. Hammer, 1894 
Stadiasmus Mars Magu (in GGM 
1 427) 
Statius 
Achillets 
Silvae 
Thebars 
Stephanus Byzantius ot Byzantinus 
Stith Thompson, Alouf-Tadex of 
Folk-Literature, 6 vols. in Indiana 
University Studies, 96-7, 100 1, 
105-6, 108, 110-12; also published 
us Fi Communication 106-9, 
116-17, 1y32-6 
Stobacus 
'Erdoyai 
"A Podoytov 
Strabo 
P. L Strack, Untersuchungen zur 
ronuschen Rewhspraguag des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts, 1931 
Studia et Documenta Historiae et 
Juris, Rome, 1935- 
Studi Etruschi, Firenze, 1927- 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des AAltertums, 1907- 
Studi malian di filologia classica, 
1897- 
Studi storici per antichità classica, 
1908-15 
Greek Lexicon formerly known as 
Surdas 
Suctonius 
Divus Augustus 
Gaius Caligula 
Divus Claudius 
Domutianus 
De Grammaticis 
Divus Lulius 
Nero 
De Poetis 
Reliquiae, ed. Reifferscheid 
De Rhetoribus 


Tib. 

Tit. 

Vit. 

Vita Luc. 
Supp. Aesch. 


Supp. Com. 

Supp. Epigr. 

Susemihl, Gesch. pr. 
Lit. Alex. 


Sydenham, CRR 


Syll. Graec. 

Symb. 

Symb. Onl, 

Svab. Philol. Daniels- 
son 


Syme, Rom. Rev. 


Tacitus 
Symmachus, Relat. 


TAM 
TAP 
TGF 


TRF 
Tab. Agn. 
Tac. 
slar. 
Ann. 
Dial. 
Gam. 
List. 
Tain, Alexander 


Tatianus, Ad Gr, 
Taylor, Voung 
Districts 
Tor. 
“ld, 
zin. 
Eun. 
Haut. 
Phorm. 
Tert. 
Ad Nat. 
4ldv. Valent. 
Apol. 
De Anim. 
De Bapt. 
De Monog. 
De praescr. haeret. 
De Spect, 
Teubner 


Theoe. 

Epigr. 

Id. 
Theog. 
Theoph. ad Autol. 
Theophr. 

Caus. Pl. 

Char. 

Hist. PI. 
Theopomp. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE PRESENT WORK 


Tiberius 
Ihvus Titus 
Vitellius 
Fita Lucani 
li. J. Mette, Supplementum Aeschy- 
leum, 1939 
see Demiańczuk 
see SEG 
F. Susemthl, Geschichte d. griechi- 
schen Literatur in d. Alexandriner- 
Zeit, 1891-2 
E. A. Sydenham, The Cornage of 
the Roman Republic, 1952 
sec Corp. poes. ep. Graec. lud. 
Symbolum 
Symbolae Osloenses, Oslo, 1922- 
Sy mbolae Philologicae O. A. 
Danielsson octogenanio dicatae, 
Uppsala, 1932 
R. Syme, The Roman Revolution, 
1939 
Tacitus, 2 vols., 1958 
Symmachus, Relatıones 


E. Kalinka and R, Herberdey, Titul 
Asıae Minoris, Vienna, 1901- 
Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1870- 
A, Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta?, 1889 
see Ribbeck 
Tubula Agnoniensts 
'Tacıtus 
Agricola 
Annales 
Dialogus de Oratoribus 
Germania 
Historiae 
W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, 
1948 
Tatianos, Oratio ad Graecos 
L. R. Taylor, The Voting Districts 
of the Roman Republic, 1960 
Terence 
Adelphoe 
Andria 
Eunu hus 
H(e)autontimorumenos 
Phormio 
Tertullian 
Ald Nationes 
Adversus Valentinianos 
Alpologeticus 
De Testimonio Animae 
De Baptusmo 
De Monogamia 
De praescriptione haereticorum 
De Spectacults 
Thibhotheca Scriptorum Graecorum 
et Romanorum Teubnerana, 
1849- 
Theocritus 
Epigrammata 
Idylls 
Theognis 
Theophilus, ad Autolycum 
Theophrastus 
De Causis Plantarum 
Characteres 
Historia Plantarum 
Theopompus Historicus 


XM 


Thomson, Mist. Anc. 
Geog. 
Thuc. 
Tıb. 
Timoth. 
Pers. 
Tod. 


Trag. Adesp. 
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Zonaias 


ABACUS, a countiny-board, the usual aid to reckoning 
in antiquity. The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans alike 
used a board with vertical columns, on which (working 
from right to lett) units, tens, hundreds, or (where money 
Was in question) eg. $ obols, 4 obols, 4 obols, obols, 
drachmae, sums of 10, 100, 1,000 drachmae, and talents 
were inscribed. When an addition sum was done, the 
totals of the columns were curried to the lett, as in our 
ordinary addition. The numbers might be marked in 
writing or by pebbles, counters, or pegs. W. D.R 


ABARIS, a legendary servant of Apollo, similar to 
Aristeas (g.v. 1), and believed to be a Hyperboreun (q.v.). 
He hved without food, and travelled everywhere bearing 
the golden arrow, the symbol of the god (Fldt. 4. 36). 
Pindar assigned him to the time of Croesus (fr. 283 
Bowra). Later authorities tell of his presence im Athens 
(Suda, s ) and of his helping the Spartans by dirceting 
the performance of sacrilices which prevented all plagues 
thereafter (Apollomius, Mir. 4). W.K. C.G. 


ABDERA, a flourishing Greek city Iving on the coast of 
Thrace (g.v ), to the east of the mouth of the Nestus 
(Diod. 13 72 2, Strab, 7. ir 46, Hdt. 7. 126). Originally 
a Clazomenian colony, founded in the seventh century 
ae, tt was reoecupied by colonists from Teos (among 
them Anacreon, g.v.) in the second half of the sixth 
century (Lidt. 1 108; Pind Paran 2); its site was near 
Bulustra, a corruption of the name it bore tn the Middle 
Ages, Polystylon. Like Aenus (qv), Abdera owed its 
wealth (it was the third richest city in the Delian League, 
with a contubution of fifteen talents) to its corn pro- 
duction (see the coins), and to the tact that it was a port 
for the trade of Upper Thrace, and also a centre tor 
commerce with the Odrvsian tulers (see THRACE), Abde ra 
was one of the resting-places chosen by Xerxes (q.v ) in 
his journey Wong the northern shores of the Aegean im 
4o wc. (Haut. 7 120) In 431 n.c Abdera, under 
Nymphodorus, an Athiman provenos (Thue. 2. 29. 1), 
Was the protagonist in the attempt to unite Thrace and 
Macedon with Athens. Ny mphodorus arranped an alliance 
between Athens and his brother-in-law, the Odrysian 
ruler, Sitalees(q v.). Abdera was incorporated in the king- 
dom of Macedonta by Philip El tq v.), and atter the death 
of Alexander the Great (ov Jat was im the hands ot the 
successive masters of Maci dona. Abdera was a {ree aty’ 
under the Romans (Pliny, HN q. 42). The coin types of 
Abdera reached perfection in the third quarter of the 
fifth century n.c. Though 'Abderites’ was a by-word for 
stupidity (Cic. Alt. 4.17. 3:7. 7. 4), Abdera boasted 
among its citizens Democritus (q.v.) and Protayoras(q.v.). 

S. Casson, Macedoma, Thrace and [lyna (1926), W Regel, Ath 
Area 1859, 101 F, Avevou-Picard, RGH igia, 117 ff, M. Feyel, 
ACH 942-14, 170 0 (bibhogravhy), D. T Luzarides, Prakt. Arch, 
Fr 1932 (1955), 260 Il; 1984 (1987), 100 fT , 1955 (1900), 1bo ff; 
1y950(1g6T), r39 fl , Head, Hist Num.?, 257 f, 891,M L Strack and 
Il ven Fntze, Dre Ant. Munzen Nordgriechentands (gts), n. 


Thrakien, 1.1; J. M F. May, The Coinage of Abdera (1966) 
JMRCE. 


ABYDOS, Milesian colony on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont, at its narrowest point, opposite Sestos (see 


HFRO AND LFANDER). Xerxes crossed here to Europe early 
In 480 B.C. From 477 to 412 Abydos was a member of the 
Athenian Empire. In 411 4.¢. the Spartan fleet was 
defeated by the Athenians near Abydos. In 200 the town, 
until then a free city, fought heroically agamst Philip V 
of Macedon, but was forced to surrender, Three years 
later Antiochus IL] made Abydos one of his chief bases 
of support. Later it probably belonged to Pergamum, 
but as an autonomous State. 


Mage, Rom Rule Aua Min., 7520, 10120, V.F. 


ACADEMY, ʻ1) a park and gymnasium in the outskirts 
of Athens sacred to the hero Academus (or Hecademus), 
now under excavation; (2) the school or college estab- 
lished there by Plato, possibly as carly as 385 B c. This 
was organized as a corporate body with a continuous life 
of ity own and survived down to its final dissolution by 
Justinian in A.D. 5209. 

There can be little doubt that Plato's chief object in 
the foundation was to tram men for the service of the 
State, and there is evidence that a number of his pupils 
played a considerable part in the political life of their 
aties But his method of traming consisted of a thorough 
education in science and philosophy, and the school ıs 
better known for tts contributions to these subjects. 
Under Plato and his immediate successors a great deal 
of important work was done in mathematics and 
astronomy. But late: more purely philosophical interests 
became paramount. In the third and second centuries 
ne, under Arcesilaus and Carneades, the Academy 
became hnown as the chief sceptical school, though there 
s some doubt as to the exact length to which their 
scepticisin went. In the following century this tendency 
was abandoned. Atter that we know practically nothing 
ot the institution for several centuries, though occasional 
indications justify us in believing in its continued exis- 
tence lt does not emerge into the light again until the 
fitth century a.D., when it appears as a centre of Neo- 
plutonisin, particularly under the leadership of Proclus 
(q.v.). Tt was also active in the production of commen- 
taries on Plato and Aristotle, some of which sull survive 
and preserve information of great value. 

Histories of Anecent Philosophy: Zeller; Gomperz; Robin 
J Burnet, doom Thales to Plato (1yi4), chee, G C Field, Plate and 
His Contemporanes (1910), ch oy, W Jaeger, Aristotle, ch. 1 (Engl. 
lrans) 1934), 11. Cherniss, The Riddle oj the barly Academy (1042); 


R E Watt, Albinus und the listov of Middle Platonism (1977), 
") Whittaker, Lhe Neu-Platonsts (1918), ch 9 G CEF. 


ACAMAS, ın mythology, son of Theseus, brother of 
Demophon (qq.v.), eponym of the tribe Acamantis. 
When Diomedes went to Troy to ask for the return of 
Helen, Acarnas accompanied him; Laodice, daughter of 
Priam, fell in love with him and had by him a son, 
Munitus (Parth., Amat. Narr. 16). After the Trojan 
War, according to one account, it was he, not Demophon, 
who came to Thrace and met and deserted Phyllis. 
While in Cyprus he opened a mysterious box she had 
given hum, and, frightened by what he saw in it, galloped 
wildly away, fell, and was killed by his own sword (schol. 
Lycophron 495). 

Acamas and Demophon appear in art chiefly in late 


ACAMAS 


archaic and early classical representations of the Sack of 
‘Troy, rescuing their grandmother Aethra. Both were 
shown in Polygnotus’ ‘Troy at Delphi (Brommer, 
Vasenlisten?, 164, 198). H.J.R;C M R. 


ACARNAN, eponym of Acarnania; in mythology, son, 
with Amphoterus, of Alemacon (q.v. 1) and Callirhoe, 
When Alemacon was murdered, Callirhoe prayed Zeus, 
who was her lover, to make her sons prow up unmediately ; 
he granted her prayer, and they avenged his death on 
Phegeus and his sons (Apollod 3. 91-93). Il. J R. 


ACARNANIA, a district of north-west Greece, bounded 
by the Ionian Sea, the Gulf of Ambracim, and the river 
Acheloiis. It contained a fertile plun along the lower 
Acheloiis, but was ringed off on other sides by moun- 
tains. Neolithic pottery has been found in a cave on the 
Krithote peninsula, and there are traces of Early 
and Middle Helladic occupation. Mycenaean remains 
are scantv: house foundations near Astacus, and 
a tholos tomb reported from Chrysovitsa. A part of 
the shadowy ‘mainland’ in the Odyssey, its inhabitants 
long remamed = semi-barbarous. In ‘Thucydides’ day 
they sull went about carrying arms (1. 5). In the seventh 
century the best sites on the seaboard were occupied 
by settlers from Corinth. The Acarnanmians formed 
a confederacy wn the filth century, if not carlier, torti- 
fied their cities, and invoked Atheman help against the 
Corinthian colonists (Thuc. 2. 68), and later against the 
Ambraciotes and the l’cloponnesians m 429-426 B.C. ; 
but they were subdued hy Agesilaus in 390 and remained 
under Spartan rule until 375, when they joined Athens’ 
Second League. They supported Boeotia in its triumph 
over Sparta but reverted to Athens in resisting Philip 
of Macedon. Subsequently they became dependants 
of Macedonia. In 314, at the instance of Cassander, 
they replaced their early cantonal league by a federation 
of newly founded cities (thcir largest town being Stratus). 
Frequent frontier disputes with the Actolians led to the 
partition of Acarnania between Aetoha and Epirus € 255; 
but after the fall of the Epirote monarchy c. 230 the 
Acarnamans recovered their independence and acquired 
from [Epirus the island of Leucas. Though they sided 
with Philip V of Macedon against the Romans (200), they 
were allowed by the latter to retain their confederacy 
until 30 D.C. 


BSA 1941 2, 1947, P-K GL 2 2.4608 fF J A O Larsen, Grech 
Federal Siates (1905), By A. M.C,N. G. LT 


ACASTUS, in mythology, son of Pelias (see NTiTUS); 
he took part in the Argonautic expedition and the Calv- 
donian boat-hunt. When Peleus (q.v.) took refuge with 
him, Acastus’ wife (variously named) Joved him, and 
being repulsed, accused lum to her husband of unproper 
advances. Acastus, therefore, contrived to steal Peleus’ 
wonderful sword and leave him alone on Mt. Pehon, 
where he was rescued by Chiron (see CENTAURS). Alter- 
wards Peleus took Joleus, putting to death Acastus’ wate 
and, by some accounts, Acastus himself (Apollod. 3. 
164-7, 173; schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 224; ct. Paus. 3. 18. 16). 

H J.R. 


ACCA LARENTIA (less correctly Larentina), an 
obscure Roman goddess, whose festival (Larentalia or 
Larentinmaha) was on 23 Dec. A story current in Sulla’s 
time (Valerius Antias ap. Gell. 7. 7. 5-7) makes her 
a prostitute, contemporary with Romulus (or Ancus 
Martius, Macrob. Sat. 1. 10. 12), who became rich by 
the favour of Hercules and left her property to the Roman 
people; another, perhaps invented by Jacinius Macer, 
says she was wife of Faustulus (q.v.), mother of the 
original Fratres Arvales (q.v.) and adopted mother of 
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Romulus (Macrob. ibid. 17). The name looks as if there 
should be some connexion with Larunda (q.v.). That she 
had another festival in April (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 35) is 
probably a mis-statement, but see E. Tabeling, Mater 
Larum (1932), 57 and atte, RR 92. 


Mommsen, Rom. Forsch. u. 1 ff. H.J. R. 
ACCIUS, Lucius, born in 170 B.C. at Pisaurum in 
Umbria where his family had an estate. lIe was a friend 
of Pacuvius (g.v.) and at the same games both produced 
plays, Accius aged 30 and Pacuvius 80. He lived at least 
to yo B.C. (Cicero knew him— Brut. 107). He did not be- 
long to the circle of Scipio: his friend and patron was 
Brutus (q.v. 2) Callaicus (cos. 138 B.C.), and Accius com- 
posed a dedication in Saturmians for the temple built to 
celebrate his Spanish victories. He made an educational 
tour to Athens and the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 
Works: (1) Didascalica: a work in nine books which 
dealt with the history of literature, particularly drama, 
from llomer and Hesiod to Accius himself. Twenty-two 
lines remain, some of which are sotadic, some trochaic 
and iambic, some seem to be prose, it may be that the 
work was in mixed verse and prose (like Varro’s Menip- 
pean satires) though allowance must be made for the 
inaccuracy of ancient quotation and for the possibility 
that some of the verses were quoted by Accius from other 
authors. The work may have been in diilogue-form, with 
a Greek expounding Greek literary history; if so, it be- 
longed to the popularizing Peripatetic genre to which 
Cicero’s Brutus belongs. His chronology of Roman drama 
was in error by forty-three vears since he assumed that 
Lavius Salinator (cos. 219, 207 B.C.) bhad been the owner of 
Lavius Andronicus. The nustake was corrected by Varro, 
(2) Pragmatica: another work on drama, in trochaic metre. 
(a) FPurerga’ ot unknown content, also poetical, (4) 
“Innales: books of hexameter poetry not on history, but 
on months and festivals (hke Ovid's Fasti). (5) Sotadica: 
apparently a collection of mixed erotic verse (Pliny, Æp. 
g. 3. 6, Gellrus 6. 9. 16.). Accius interested hruwelt in the 
question of spelling-reform, and engaged in heated con- 
troversy with Lucilius (q.v. 1)—cf. Varro de ling. Lat. 
10. 70. (6) Tragedws: it was as a tragedian that Accius’ 
fame prew throughout antiquity, acclaimed the preatest 
Roman tragedian in the first century A.D. (cf. Vell. Pat. 
1.17; Columella praef. 30). Fragments of some forty-six 
named plays are extant. Most of the recognizable plays 
were translated from Euripides, some from Sophocles, a 
few from Aeschylus; a number of his plays seem to have 
had post-Euripidean originals. Sufficient fragments of 
Bacchae and Phoentssae are extant to allow some com- 
parative judgement Accius clearly was at least as free 
with his originals as Ennius (q.v.). In the case of the 
Armorum Iudicium it has been suspected that Accius used 
a play ot Aeschylus but added to it from the Ajax of 
Sophocles. Ile continued the writing of fabulae praetextae 
(q.v.) witha Brutus (on the founding of the Republic) and 
Aeneadae vel Deans (on the self-immolation of the young 
Decius Mus at Sentinum in 295 n.c.). Accius created for 
the expression of tragic sentiment a style that was 
vigorous, elevated, solernn, and sonorous, which excited 
the interest and admiration of later rhetoricians— 
characteristic features are frequent alliteration, parono- 
masin, word-play, antithesis, careful parallelism of cola, 
and neolopisms (but Grecisms are very few indeed). He 
was much quoted by Cicero (with whom his Atreus was 
a favourite) and imitated by Virgil (Macrob. Sat. 6). Even 
in the fragments there 1s a strong impression of a turbu- 
lent, almost wayward, personality, aman of influence 1n 
his own time and of great importance for the development 
of Latın literature: he was a scholar who devoted himself 
to collecting and criticizing the work of his predeces- 
sors and considering questions of authenticity (like a 
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Hellenistic Greek scholar) and he was the last real trage- 
dian in Rome, an ompinal poet in his own right who 
stamped his Greek material with a powerful style of his 
own, 


Fracmrnis E IHI Warmington, Remains of Old Latin n (Loeb, 
1936), 326 fF (with trans ) Jramatic fragments only. Ribbeck, TRI", 
Klotz, Scaen. Rom Frag 1,190 tt Non-dramatic’ Morel, FPL, 3411 
Lndassalua Funaoh, Gramm. Rom. Frag., 25 ff. GI NFRAL. F. Leo, 
Gesch d rom Lait. (1913), 38401 For an attempt to discem contem- 
porary pohtics B biħhnsk, Acco eda Gracchi (Accad. Polac. di 
Science e Lett. fase. 3; Rome, 1958). G. W. W. 


ACCLAMATIO at Rome was public applause or dis- 
approval (often combined with action), especially on 
important occasions such as triumphs or games. In the 
Repubhe principes viri could gauge public opinion in this 
way ; though the shouts might be contrived (as by Clodius 
(q.v. 1) agamst Pompey: Gic. O. Fr. 2. 3). Under the 
Empire claques spread even at recitations and declama- 
tions. The imperial family was greeted in pubhe by 
words soon ritually fixed. In the Senate, as discussion 
disuppeared, acclamatio provided the only expression of 
opinion. By the second century A.D. it became a recog- 
nized procedure, recorded in the minutes. It thus came 
under ofhcial control, losing its dangerous spontaneity. 
The mob, protected by numbers and anonymity, always 
retained a certain freedom ot protest. The vestigial 
popular assembhes, municipal councils, and ultimately 
the Church, also used acclamation as a procedure. 

Dar - Sag. 1 


18, Mommsen, Róm Staatsr in, 349, Q951. L. B. 


ACESTES (Alyéorns, Aiyeortos), in mythology, son of 
a Trojan woman of noble rank, exiled for some reason by 
Laomedon (various accounts in Dion. Ial. Ant. Rom. 
1. 52. 1 ff; Serv. on Aen. 1. 550; schol. Lycophron 
953 {T ), and a non-'l'rojan father, usually said to be the 
Sicihan river-yod C'u(m)nisus. He founded Egesta 
(Segesta) in Sicily, and hospitably received Aencas (den. 
1. 550 and 5. 36 {i.). H J.R. 


ACHAEA (yaa) ıs a name derived from Ayacot, which 
in Tlomer refers particularly to Achilles’ men and 
Agamemnon's tollowers. Ayai may also appear m the 
forms Abhyava and Ekwesh in FHittite and Egyptian texts 
of 1400- 1200 B.C. Considerable Mycenaean remains have 
been found, e.g. in the regions of Acgium, Dyme, Pharae, 
and Patriae (see E. T. Vermeule, "lhe Mycenacans in 
Achaea’, 417 4Irch. 1960, 1 I1.) Itis held that Achaea was 
not spared by the upheavals of the beginning of the [ron 
Age, and there may be good justification for the part 
played by Achaea m ‘migration’ saga. In historical times 
the name was restricted to south-east Vhessaly (Ayaia 
Phares) and the north coast of the Peloponnese between 
Ehs and Sicyon, [ere a narrow territory, with good soil in 
the plains and on hill terraces, extends between the almost 
harbourless Corinthian Gult and a steep range of moun- 
tuns with some pisses of importance into Arcadia. 
Twelve small towns, forming a federal State, divided 
this territory; they met at the sanctuary of Poseidon 
Hehcontus until Helice fell into the sea (after an earth- 
quake in 373 B.c.), later generally at Aegium. For the 
topography, history, and remains of Achaea, see J. K. 
Anderson, ‘A Topographical and Ifistorical Survey of 
Achaea’, BSA, 1954, 72 ff. Some remains of the classical 
period have been found at Acgium and Leontium (des- 
troyed by Philip V?). Patrae (modern Patras) has con- 
siderable remains of the Roman Odeum, 

The Achaeans sent colonists to Sybaris, Croton, 
Metapontum, Caulonia in south Italy; otherwise they 
had an unimportant early history, remaining neutral in 
the Persian Wars and most of the wars between Greeks. 
In the third and second centuries the Achacan Confed- 
eracy (q.v.) became the chief power in Grecce, eventually 
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including nearly all the Peloponnesus and part of central 
Greece, VY J.D.;:R J.H. 

From 146 p.c. this area was attached to the Roman 
province of Macedonia, but in 27 D.C. st became the centre 
of the senatorial province of Achaca, which included 
Aetolia, Acarnania, part of Epirus, 'lhessaly, and the 
Cyclades, with the governor'(a proconsul of practonian 
rank) residing at Corinth. ‘letnporarily, from A.D. 15 to 
44, Achaea was again joined to Macedonia as an imperial 
province governed by the imperial legate of Moesia. 
Nero's proclamation of freedom for Greece (67) was 
withdrawn by Vespasian (70 oir 74). At latest from the 
time of Antoninus Pius, Epirus becaine a separate pro- 
vince and Thessaly was added to Macedonia. Rome 
allowed some regional and fluctuating confederacies to 
revive, while a Panachaean League, under a Helladarch 
and high priest, became responsible for the umperial cult. 
A wider Panhellenic League (Panhellenion) was created 
by Liadrian, whose favour Greece, and especially Athens, 
enjoyed, Cities like Athens, Sparta, Patrac, Corinth, and 
Elis flourished, but in some parts much land apparently 
fell into the hands of wealthy men whose great estates 
overshadowed the poorer cities, yet in more remote 
districts moderate and small landowners may have con- 
tinued to make a moderate living. If I.S. 

P.-K., GL m. t, Der Peloponnes, pt. 1, 164 f1.; S. Accame, H 
dommo romano m Grecia dalla guerra acaica ad Augusto (1946), 
J A. O. Larsen in Frank, Econ, Survey, 259 ft (437 11 tor the bound- 
aries of the province), Representative Government in Greek and Roman 
History (1955), and Greck Federal States (1908), Bo ff. tor the Leagues; 

Grong, Die romischen: Rerhibeamten von Achaia bis auf Diokletian 


(193$) and Dre rom Reichs von Achaia in spåtrömuscher Zeit (1946); 


U. Kahrstedt, Das Wirtschaftlihe Gesicht Griechenlands in der 
Kanerzert (1954). 


ACHAEAN CONFEDERACY. An carly Achacan Con- 
federacy, organized at an unknown date, lasted through 
the fourth century. It was notable for the admission of 
non-Achacuns (Calydon). As an ally of Sparta ıt escaped 
dissolution atter the King’s Peace. The later Achaean 
Confederacy, apparently regarded as a continuation of 
the old, was founded in 280 R.C. by the union of four 
cities, to Which the remaining Achaean cities soon were 
added. It acquired importance through the incorporation 
of non-Achaeans, who were admitted on terms of equality, 
so that Dorians and Arcadians could become Achuean 
statesmen. When Sicyon was admitted after the expulsion 
of its tyrant in 251, Aratus (q.v. 2) of Sicyon soon became 
the leading Achaean statesman and adopted a definitely 
anti-Macedonmiun policy. The later admission of Megalo- 
polis and other Arcadian cities led to hostility with Sparta 
and paved the way for reconciliation with Macedonia. 
During the Cleomenic War (see CLEOMENES TI) Aratus 
himself asked for Macedonian help and permitted the 
Achaeans to join the Hellenic League of Antigonus Doson 
(224). This alignment lasted till Achaca went over to 
Rome in 198. The new alliance led to the incorporation 
of almost the entire Peloponnesus, but also led to frequent 
Clashes with the Roman authorities. After the Achaean 
War of 146 the Contederacy was dissolved, but a smaller 
Achaean Confederacy soon was organized and continued 
under the Empire (see ACHAKA).  ~ 

At the head of the Confederacy were two generals until 
a single general was substituted tn 255. Immediate re- 
election was forbidden, and prominent leaders commonly 
served every second year. Alongside of the general stood a 
board of ten demiourgzo!, who shared in the administration 
and presided over the assemblies. The federal deliberative 
bodies were a boule and an ekklesia in which all male 
citizens over 30 could take part. For a regular meeting of 
either or both bodies the term synodos was used; for an 
extraordinary meeting, synkletos. There were apparently 
four regular meetings a year, at first attended by both the 
ekklesia and the boule, Then, shortly before 200 B.C., a 
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law was passed to the effect that the ekklesia could not be 
summoned except to extraordinary meetings to deal with 
a question of alliance or war. T'he subject was announced 
in advance, and only this one subject could be acted on. 
The vote was taken by cities, the votes apparently being 
weighted in proportion to the size of the cities. Other 
business, even elections, was handled by the boule. See 
also FEDERAL STATES. 

Polybius; Lavy, bka 31-45; SFG xiv 475 (tederal boule) G Nic- 
cohm, La confederazione achea (1914), b. W. Walbank, Aratos of 
Steyen (1933), A Aymard, Les Assemblers de la confederation ac harenne 
(1938) and Les Premiers rapports de Rome ct de la confede ration 
prnruenne (1014) A O. Laisen, Representative Government in Greck 
and Roman History (U.S.A , 1955), index and Greek Federal States 


(1908), Koff Early Achaca. Robinson Studies n (U SA., rS: 707 fl. 
See also under FLDLRAL STAINS. -A.Q 
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ACHAEMENIDS, descendants of Achaemenes (Hakha- 
manish), the eponymous founder of the Persian royal 
house. According to Herodotus (7. 11) and the Behistun 
inscription, he was the father of Teispes, ancestor of 
Cyrus and Darius. At first kings only of Parsumash, a 
vassal State of the Median Empire, the Achaemenids 
extended their sovereignty over Anshan and Parsa; Cyrus 
I] (q.v.) or IT challenged and conquered Astvages, and 
the Median Empire passed to the Persians (550 B.C.). 
Campaigns in the north and east, the conquest of Lydia 
and the deteat of Nabonidus of Babylonia, brought the 
whole of western Asia into one vast empire, to which 
Cambyses added Egypt. A collateral branch of the family 
assumed the succession with Darius (q v.), the greatest of 
the Achaemenids. His reign marks the climax of Persian 
rule. Subsequent reverses, e.g. the failure of Xerxes’ 
Greek expedition, and haren: intrigues weakened the 
dynasty, until with the defeat of Darius IHH Codomannus 
by Alexander in 330 B.C, the line perished. 
Achaemenes; Teispes; [?a Cyrus and a ‘leispes]; 
Cyrus I, c. 645-602; Cambyses 1, c. 602-559, Cyrus I, 
559-530; Cambyses II, 530-522; Darius I, 522-486; 
Xerxes I, 486-465; Artaxerxes I Longimanus, 465-424; 
Xerxes I], 424-423; Darius IT Nothus, 423-404; Arta- 
xerxes II Mnemon, 404-359; Artaxerxes ITT Ochus, 359- 
338; Arses, 338-336; Darius Codomannus, 336—330. 
CLASSICAL Sources for Achaemenid Persia. Herodotus, Ctesias, 
Persica, Xenophon, Cwopaedia, zinabasis, ete ; Strabo, bhs 11-17- 
CUNTrIFORM F. H. Weisbach, Keilnschrijten der Acharmeniden 
(1911); R. Kent, Old Mersan (US A. 1953). Arcbhaeolopical. F 
vanden Berghe, Archeologie de [iran ancten (Leiden, 1959); Danda- 
Mmayev, Jran pri pervykh +lkhememdov (1963) 
Mopern Wonkks G C Cameron, History of Fariy Tran (U.S.A. 
1930), A. Christensen, "Die Banwr’, Handbuch der clltcrtumszissen- 
schalt m 1, 3; A. Godard, Lilet de la Perse amierne (9130); E. 


Mever, Geschichte des Altiriums m (1937), R N Frye, The lleritage 
of Persia (1902), ch 3. 15 D;R N.F. 


ACHAEUS (1), eponym of the Achacans, in mythology, 
son of Poseidon (Dion, Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 17. 3), Zeus 
(Serv. on Aen. 1. 242), Xuthus (Apollod. 1. 50), or 
WTaemon (schol. 7/. 2 C81). 


ACHAEUS (2) of Erctria (b. 484-481 B.C), Athenian 
tragic poet, to be distinguished from the Achaeus (? of 
Syracuse) who won a Lenaean victory ¢. 330 He wrote 44 
(or 30 or 24) plays, the first produced about 447 B.C., and 
won one victory. lle was probably dead when the Frogs 
wus produced in 405 (Suda, sav.) OL nineteen known 
titles rore than half are probably satyric; the philosopher 
Menedemus thought his satvric plays second only to 
those of Aeschylus (Diog. Laert. 2. 133). The Alexand- 
rians placed hun in the Canon (see ARISTOPHANES 2) and 
Didymus wrote a commentary on him. Euripides ts said 
to have adapted one line from him (Ath. 6. 270b) and he 
is twice quoted by Aristophanes ( Vesp. 1081, Ran. 184). 
Athenaeus (10. 451¢) describes him as lucid in style, but 
liable to become obscure and enigmatical. 


TGF 746-59. A. W. FP -C,; D. W.L. 
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ACHAEUS (3) (d. 213 B.c.), general of Antiochus III 


(q.v.) and his kinsman (whether cousin or maternal uncie 
is uncertain). In 223-2 he recovered most of Seleucid 
Asia Minor from Pergamum; but he was encouraged by 
Antiochus’ difficulties in the East to proclaim himself 
independent (220). His soldiers refused to follow him 
against Antiochus, but he maintained himselt in Asia 
Minor until the king was art liberty to deal with him. 
After a two years’ siege in Sardes he was betrayed to 
Antiochus and barburously executed. 

Polyb. bks 4 8, H. H Schmitt, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 


Antiocho” des Grossen und seiner Zat (1904), 301, 158 t1, 181 ff; 
P Meloni, Rend Linc. 1949, 535 íl., 1950, 101 fT. G.T. G. 


ACHARNAE, the largest Attıc deme (the figure 3,000 
hoplites in Thuc. 2. 20. 4 1s too high; 1,200 ıs more 
likely), lay around Menid: in the north-west corner of 
the Attic plain, near the pass from the Thriasian plain 
along which Archidamus and the Spartans marched ın 
431 B.C. Although made famous as charcoal-burners by 
Anstophanes, the Acharmans gained a hvehhood 
primarily trom the growing of corn and the cultivation 
of vines and olives. “hey were also noted for their bravery 
(Pind. Nem. 2. 16) and had, appropriately, a sanctuary to 
Ares. 


"Thuc 2 19-23; Ar Ach. A Milchhofer, Kartenvon Attika (1884) 
i. 42 ff; S. Dow, “lhuevdides and the number of Acharman 
Hoplita’, TAPA 1061, 66 ti. C W.J. E. 


ACHATES, in mythology, faithful companion of Aeneas 
(len. 1. 312 and often), he kuled Protesilaus (schol. 
Tl. 2. 701). 


ACHELOUS, the longest of Greek rivers, rising in 
central Epirus and debouching after a course of 150 miles 
(mostly through mountain gorges) at the entrance to the 
Corinthian Gulf. Its lower reaches constituted the frontier 
between Acarnania and Aetoha. It had no value as a line 
of communtcations, 


ACHERON, a niver of Thesprotia in southern Epirus, 
which breaks through an impenetrable gorge into the 
Acherusian plain where a lake Jay in ancient times. "The 
entrance to Hades was reputed to be there at the con- 
fluence of the Coes tus and Pyriphlegethon streams which 
joined the Acheron river below the lake. The setting of 
Odysseus’ evocation of the dead in the Odyssey draws on 
the scenery of the Acherusian plain, and the Oracle of 
the Dead by the contluence of the rivers (Hdt. 5. 92. 7) 
has been ecacavated. 


S. T. Dakaris, Tò “F pyov 1958, 95 ff et seq ; Prakt Arch Et. 1900 
(1963), 114 IT cet seg , sintike Kunt 1903, Beihelti 51 fl 
L. H 
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ACHILLES (Ax:Meús), in mythology, son of Peleus and 
Thetis (qq.v.); usually said to be their only child, but ef. 
J.ycophron 178 and schol. there. "he etvmology of his 
name is unknown, though there could be a connexion 
with the river-name Achelous, and a possible form of the 
name occurs for persons in Linear B. All the evidence 
gocs to show that he was a man, real or imaginary, and 
not a ‘faded’ god, and that his widespread cult (Leuke in 
the Black Sea, Olbia, and elsewhere in that region; 
sporadically ın Asia Minor; Epirus; doubtfully im 
Thessaly; Elis; Croton in Italy) 1s the result chiefly or 
solely of the hiad (see Farnell, [Tero-Cults, 285 {1.). Ls 
portrait Was drawn once for all by Homer, and Jater 
writers merely added details from their own imagination, 
or possibly from obscure local legends of which we know 
nothing. 

In the fad he appears as a magnificent barbarian, 
somewhat outside the circle of Achaean civilization, 
though highly respected for his prowess, He, alone among 
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Homeric figures, keeps up the old practice of making 
elaborate and costly offerings, including human victims, 
at a funeral (J/. 23. 171 {F., condemned as ‘evil deeds’, 
176); contrast the sceptical attitude of Andromache (22. 
§12-14). His treatment of the body of Hector 1s of a 
piece with this (22. 395, again sugmatized as ‘unseemly 
deeds’, and 24. 15 fl.). So also is his furious and un- 
governable anger, on which the whole plot of the J/tad 
turns; in 24. 560 ff. he is himself conscious of this weak- 
ness and afraid that it may overcome his chivalrous pity 
for Priam. When not roused by anger or grief, he 1s often 
merciful (21. 100 fl), butain his tury he spares no one and 
has no respect even for a visible god (22. 15- 20). Apart 
from his valour in battle, he is a pathetic figure, beng 
conscious of the fated shortness of his life (9. 410 íT., cf. 
19. 408 fl.). Ile is capable of the most generous senti- 
ments, witness his devoted friendship for Patroclus 
throughout the poem and his strong detestation of lying 
(9. 312), an unusual thing in a Homeric Greek. 

Ile comes to Troy, apparently, of his own free will, 
not as in any sense a subject of Agamemnon, at the head 
of a contingent of fifty ships (//. 2. 685), and there dis- 
tinguishes himself in a series of engagements during 
which he takes twelve towns along the coust and cleven 
inland (9. 328-9), including Lyrnessos, where he captures 
Briseis (2. 690), Agamemnon, on being compelled to rc- 
turn his own captive, Chryseis, to her father (1. 134 ff.), 
takes Briseis trom Achilles by way of compensating hin- 
self (ibid. 320 f1.). At this insult, Achilles refuses further 
service and begs his mother Thetis to move Zeus on his 
behalf (352 ft.). She succeeds in inducing the god to 
punish Agamemnon and his army; a false dream en- 
coulapes the king to go out against the Trojans, who, 
hearing that Achilles is no longer fighting, profit by their 
strategie superiority (their remforcernents are close at 
hand, Agamemnon can pet none from nearer than 
Greece) to ofter hatte, instead of merely standing on the 
defensive (9. 352 H). The resultis a senes of engagements 
m hich Apameninon loses far more men than he can 
afford (7/, 2-8). Now Agameninon offers a full and hand- 
some honour-price to Achilles, who puts hunself in the 
wrong by refusing it (9 passim), but is later induced to 
Jet Patroclus go at the head of his followers, the Mytr- 
midones (16. 111), to keep the Trojans trom actually 
burning the Greek camp Patroclus, however, is killed 
fighting (16 786 IT), and Achilles, on hearing the news, 
is frenzied with pref (18.15 f), hastily reconciles himself 
to Agamemnon, goes out the next day, routs the Trojans, 
and kills (lector (19 22). Pleas wearing armour specially 
made for hime by Hephaestus (18. 4608 ff), as his own had 
been worn by Patroclus and fallen into the hands of 
Hector. He then gives Patroclus a maentficent funeral 
(23) and, warned by his mother (24. 137), lets old Priam 
ransom Hectors body. 

Fhs death 1s foretold in the J/ad (22. 359-60); he 1s 
to be slain by Paris and Apollo, Fhe Odyssey (24. 35 fF., 
a doubtfully authentic passage) describes the fight over 
his body, his funeral, and the mourning of Thetis and the 
other sca-nymphs aver him, Later authors add the follow- 
ing details, among others. 

He had his education from Chiron (see e.g. Pind. 
Nem, 3. 4317., developing Ji. 11 832). When the con- 
tingents were puthering for the Trojan War, Peleus, or 
Thetis, knowing that he would die at ‘Troy, hid him in 
sevros, dressed as a girl. Here he met Deidameia, 
daughter of Lvcomedes, king of the island, who bore him 
Neoptolemus (qg.v. 1). Calchas having told the Greeks 
that ‘Troy could not be taken without him, Odysseus with 
other envoys found him and discovered his sex; atter 
which he went willingly with them (so unnamed and 
rather doubtful cyclic poets in schol. T. 19. 326, and many 
later writers). On the way to Troy, the Greeks landed in 
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Mysia, and there Achilles wounded 'Telephus (q.v. 1) in 
battle, afterwards healing him (so the Cypria, which also 
makes Achilles marry Detdameia after the affair in 
Mysia). Sull according to the same poem, the army then 
reassembled in Aulis, where the affair of Iphigenia (q.v.) 
occurred, went on to Tenedos, where Achilles and 
Agamemnon had a quarrel, and finally reached Troy, 
where a number of exploits of Achilles are recorded 
(killing of Cyenus and ‘Troilus, checking of a plan to 
abandon the enterprise, etc.). After the events in the 
lhad, "Vroy was reinforced successively by the Amazon 
Penthesilca and by Memnon (qq.v.), who were both slain 
by Achilles. Immediately afterwards he was killed by 
Apollo (or Pans, or Apollo in the shape of Paris). So far 
the Aethoprs. 

Further details are mostly erotic. Achilles and 
atroclus were lovers (e.g. Aesch. tr. 135 Nauck); other 
loves were ‘l'roilus (Serv. on Aen. 1. 474), Polyxena 
daughter of Priam (Hyg. Fab. 110), Helen (aycophron 
171 Í., where he merely dreams of her; Paus. 3. 19. 13, 
where he is united to her in Leuce), and, oddest and 
earliest, Medea ([bycus and Simonides ap. schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 4. 814; Lycoph, 174; in the Elysian Fields). ‘The 
story that he was made invulnerable by Thetis (save for 
the heel in which he traditionally got his death-wound, 
oripmnally no doubt from a poisoned arrow) by being 
plunged into Styx is not found earher than Statius (Achil. 
1. 134, Whereon see schol. 269). It 1s a common folk-tale. 

Achilles is very popular in art, especially Attic vase- 
painting, from the sixth century; early he is often bearded, 
from the late archaic period regularly beardless. Favourite 
scenes are: the ambush, death, and battle over the body 
of Troilus; Achilles’ armour brought hy Thetis; the 
fight with Hector and the ransom of his body; the funeral 
games of Patroclus; fights with Penthesilea and Memnon; 
dicing with Ajax; the battle over, and rescue of, Achilles’ 
body; later, among the daughters of Lycomedes (Roman 
paintings and sarcophagi, perhaps inspired by the fourth- 
century picture by Athenton). He is also shown as a baby 
brought by Peleus to Chiron, 

‘Achilleus’, m Roscher’s Lexikon; for Achilles as historic, D L. 
Page, History and the Homeric [had (1959), 107 ff In art, Rrommer, 


Vasenlistent, 249  , D von Dothmer, «lnazons in Greek Art (1957), 
(Penthesilea), Schauenburg, Honner Juhib. 1961, i fA. 
H 
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ACHILLES TATIUS (1), Greck romancer from 
Alexandria, author of “The Adventures of Leucippe and 
Cleitophon’ (Ta rara Aeukinnye Kai KdAecrudavra), 
flourished ın the second century A.D., as recent papyrus 
discoveries demonstrate (thus confirming Altheim’s 
acute hypothesis), and not in the fourth--sixth century 
A.D., as was previously believed. Of his life nothing 
certain is known: the Suda ascribes other works to him 
(two lost, an Etymology and a Miscellaneous [istory of 
Many Great and Illustious Men, and one partly pre- 
served, On the Sphere, the authorship of which 1s, how- 
ever, debated) and says that the writer was later in lfe 
converted to Christianity and even became a bishop, 
which is doubted by most scholars. The novel, in eight 
books, follows the usual patterns of the genre (a much 
hindered Jove— between the two protagonists —trrumphs 
in the end over numberless dificulties, terrifying dangers, 
and complicated adventures— voyages, shipwrecks, tor- 
tures, guiles, abductions, attacks by pirates and robbers, 
etc.); the story is told-—this ıs unusual in the genre -in 
the first person by Cleitophon himself, whom Achilles 
pretends to have met in Sidon. The author's style ts 
typically Atticistic in that it is characterized by an ex- 
treme Attic purity of diction (occasionally marred by 
vulgarisms), aphelera (short, asyndeuc sentences), sokola 
and sound-effects, detailed descriptiveness (sophistic 
ekphraseiws: Achilles relishes describing objects, animals, 
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places, natural phenomena in their minutiac), propensity 
to declamations and disquisitions (e.g. on the ettect of 
tears, often of the antuthetic type, e.g. on love for women 
and paederasty, on fame and calumny). Achilles ‘l'atius 
shows an uncommon ingenuity in inventing coups de 
thédtre (e.g. ‘apparent deaths’: Leucippe is made by 
him to die three times and is cach time unexpectedly 
resuscitated; unforescen letters and arrivals are also 
exploited for effect), The numerous and irrelevant 
interruptions relegate the plot into the background; the 
characterization of the personages— which, as Rohde has 
noted, shows a propensity towards realism, as a reaction 
against the idealism prevailing in the genre—is poor. 
Achilles ‘lattus was much admired by Byzantine critics 
for his diction and style, whereas his licentiousness 
scandulized them (cf. e.g. Phot. Bibl., Cod. 87 and Anth. 
Pal. 9. 203). 

Ennio PRINCEPS, Heidelberg 1001; preceded by latın trans- 
lations (Della Croce; 1544 [partial], 1554 [tormplete)). 

STANDARD EDINON E Vilborg (Stockholin, 1955). 

COMMENIAWIES F Jacobs (Leipzig, 1821), E Vilborg (Stockholm, 
1902). 

Cuiticism: Rohde, CGriecrh Roman, 498 ff, W. Schmid, PW, s.v. 
Achilleus ‘latios; Chust -5chnud- Stahlin HE 2°, rog6 fl, A Lesky, 
Gesch d. pricch latt 903), 921 tl (especially for new papyrus 
evidence), H, Rommel, Lre naturwissensi hafthih-paradoxographischen 
Exkurse bei Philos atos, Heliodoros und Achilleus Tatios (1923); H. 
Sexauer, Der Sprachgebrauch des. . A. Tatius (Diss. Leidelberg, 
1899), A. Stavroskigdes, zich. Tat, em Nachahmer des Platon, 
Aristoteles, Plutarch, Aeltun (Miss. Erlangen, 18890); I Dorne, De 
Longi sihilhs Tatu Hetiodon memoria (Gottingen, 1935). 

Latest knghsh ‘Translation by 5 Gaselee (Loch, 1917, repr. 1947); 
numerous translations into modcin languages (Fnglsh, French, 
German, Italian) since 1546 (a list in Gasclee, Introd., xy). g 

a. G. 


ACHILLES TATIUS (2) (probably 3rd c. a.p.), author 
of a Greek commentary on Aratus, the only surviving 
part of his work ITepi opaipas. 


Ed. E. Maass, Commentariorum in Aratum Reliquiae (1898), 25- 


ACHILLEUS, rebel in Egypt, a.D. 296-7, not the 
Domitius Domitianus of the coins, but his chief assistant. 
Domitianus revolted in summer 296 and was conquered 
by Diocletian in person early in 297, I lis revolt was prob- 
ably due to economic distress connected with Diocletian’s 
reform of the coinage. 


W. Seston, Diocletien et la tétrarchie (1946), 137 ff. | H. M. 


ACILIUS (PW 4), Garus, Roman senator and historian, 
who interpreted for Carneades, Diogenes, and Critoluus 
in the Senate in 155 B.C., wrote a history of Rome, in 
Greek, from early Italian times to his own age, certainly 
to 184 B.C. (Dion. Fal. 3. 67. 5); it appeared ¢. 142 (Livy, 
Per. §3: reading G. Acihus). His senatorial tradition ts 
seen in the anecdote of Scipio and Hannibal (Livy 35. 14. 
5). His work was reproduced in Latin by a Claudius, 
probably Claudius (q.v. 11) Quadrigarius, who would 
then have incorporated it m his annalistic form. 


Peter, FTRRe!l P (1914), ex, 49, FGrhH m. c 881 fT , Scullard, 
Rom. Pol, 2241.1 , 24, A IL McD. 


ACRAE (modern Palazzolo Acreide), founded by Syra- 
cuse in 663 R.C., stands on a hill protected by steep 
declivities, commanding the westward route trom the 
Syracusan plain. It enjoyed local self-government, but 
its fortunes were throughout its history linked with those 
of its metropolis. Remains of a theatre and council-house 
attest its prosperity under Hicron JI (g.v.). Extensive 
catacombs reveal tt as still fourishing in the fifth century 
A.D. 


Bérard, Bibl. topogr , 39 f; L. Bernabò Brea, Ahrar (1956). 
A G. 


ACRAGAS (Lat. Agrigentum, modern Agrigento—until 
1927 Girgenti) was tuunded c. 580 n c. by the Geloans in 
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Sican territory in south-west Sicily. One of the most sub- 
stantial Hellenic cities in size and affluence, it occupied a 
large bowl of land, rising to a lofty acropolis on the north 
and protected on other sides by a ridge. Its early access of 
power was owed to the tyrant Phalaris (q.v.). In 480 
Theron (q.v.) was the ally of Gelon (q.v.) in his victory 
at Himera. After expelling Thrasydacus, ’Mheron’s son, 
Acragas had a limited democratic government, in which 
Empedocles (q.v.), sts most famous citizen, took part in 
his generation. Acragantine sixth- and _ fifth-century 
prosperity is attested by a remarkable series of temples, 
the remiuins of which are among the most impressive any 
Greek city can offer. 

Sacked by the Carthaginians in 406, Acragas revived 
to some extent in the time of Timoleon (q.v.) and Phintias 
(286- 280 n.c.), but suffered much in the Punic Wars, By 
Verres’ time it was again wealthy, and with the rest of 
Sicily received full Roman citizenship after Julius Caesar's 
death. In the post-Roman period its inhabited area con- 
tracted to the old acropolis, but ıt has always been one of 
the principal cities of Sicily; even so, the modern city by 
no means covers the area ot its ancient counterpart. 

Ancient desenmptions Pindar, Pyth r2imt , Polyb 9. 27, Strab 6 
2 5. Modern works: Bérard, Bibl tupogr , 40 fl.; Dunbahbin, Western 
Goecks, P. Criflo, ¢lgripento- a pude? (1956), P Marconi, Agrigento 


(1929). Good plan of the ancient city an Fasti Archaculogta 1957 
(1959), plan A. AG W. 


ACRISIUS, in mythology, son of Abas, king of Argos, 
and his wife Aglaia, father of Danae and brother of 
Proetus (q.v ). Atter Abas’ death the two brothers 
quarrelled; in their warfare they invented the shield. 
Proetus, defeated, left the country, returned with troops 
furnished by his tather-in-law Lobates, and apreed to 
leave Argos to Acrisius, hunself taking "Ciryns; both were 
fortihed by the Cyclopes. See schol. Eur. Or. 965. Ct. 
PERSEUS (1). Il J R. 


ACRON, HEIFNIUS (2nd c. A.b.), wrote Commentaries 
(now lost) on ‘Terence (Adelphi and Funucnis at least) 
and Torace; but evidence for a commentary by hun on 
Persius ts slender. The extant pseudo-Acron scholia on 
Horace (ed. O. Keller, 2 vols., 1902-4) appear in three 
recensions of which the earliest dates from the fifth cen- 
tury. Alongside of excerpts from Porphyrion (q.v.), these 
schol may contain genuine Acron material; but their 
attribution to hun (not made in any MS. before the 15th 
c.) is probably duc to a humanist. See SCHOLARSHIP, 
LATIN. 


Schanz—ITosius, § 601. J EF. M. 
ACROSTIC. Acrostics were perhaps composed tn [atin 
earher than in Greek. They were used by Ennius and the 
composers of Sibylline oracles (Cic. Div. 2. 110-12). 
Phlegon (q.v.) cites two examples from oracles (Mir. 10: 
Keller, 76 fF.). Cl. also Anth. Pal. 14. 148 (to Julian the 
Apostate), GGM 1. 238-9 (where the acrostic determines 
the authorship of a work), Dionysius Periegeta (GGM 
2. 102 ff., 109 ff , 513 ft.), the acrostic prologues (of un- 
certain date) to Plautus’ plavs, and the beginning and 
end of the Homerus Latinus, giving (Silius) -[talicus 
as the author. A comedy-prologue of the third century 
B.C. has a series of lines beginning with a, ff, etc. (Page, 


GLP 324). 


H. Diels, Srbylinische Blatter (1990). J D. D. 
ACTA. Under the Roman Republic magistrates took an 
oath, on entering office, to respect the laws of the State. 
With the fall of the Republic and the increasing scope and 
importance of the Emperor’s enactments (loosely called 
Acta), it was desirable that these should acquire a per- 
manence comparable with that of the laws. Magistrates, 
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therefore, emperors included (Dio Cass. 60. 10), took the 
vath to observe the Acta of previous emperors, except 
those whose Acta, directly after their death, were ex- 
plicitly rescinded (rescissio actorum) or at least excluded 
from the oath. ‘Thus no vath was taken to observe the 
Acta of Tiberius, Gaius, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Domi- 
tian, or Caracalla; though it 1s clear from the evidence of 
Gaius, Just. 1. 33 (citing an edict of Nero) and Digest 48. 
3. 2 (citing an edict of Domitian), that the wise enact- 
ments of even bad emperors might survive their death. 
The exact definition ot Acta was not easy. The term was 
eventually held to cover the ‘Constitutiones Principum’ 
(i.e. edicta, decreta, and rescripta), but the difliculties 
arising from a loose definition of it were apparent when 
Julius Caesar's Acta were ratified by the Senate after his 
murder (Cic. Phil. 1. 1619.) A second difheulty con- 
cerned the relation of the Acta of the living emperor to 
those of his predecessors. ‘The first recorded case of an 
oath to observe such Acta was that taken by all the magi- 
strates to observe the Acta of Julius Caesar in 45 B.C. 
(Appian, BCiv. 2. 106). Similar oaths were taken to 
observe the Acta of Augustus in 29 and in 24 5 C. (Dio 
Cass. §1. 20; 53. 28). At first moderate emperors, as 
Tiberius and Claudius, sought to restrict the oath to the 
Acta ot Divus Augustus, eacluding their own Ata (Suet. 
Tib. 67, Vac. Ann. 1.72; Dio Cass. 60. 10), but, with the 
mcrease of autocracy, the oath canie to include the Acta 
of reigning emperors. 

The sicta Senatus(or Commentarii Senatus) constituted 
the official record of proceedings m the Senate under the 
Roman mpire, the senator responsible for the record 
hemp, since the rewwnof Tiberius, selected by the Emperor 
(Tac. sinn 5. 4). The Acta Diana were a gazette, whose 
daily pubheation dates trom 59 noc. (Suet. Jul. 20); at 
recorded important social and political news, and was 
read not only at Rome but also in the provinces (Vac. 
Ann. 16, 22). The Acta Senatus were preserved and could 
be consulted by senators. Tacitus used, or depended on 
authorities who used, both these (e.g. “dan. 15. 7.4) and the 
slota Diurna (Ann. 3. 3). J l. B. 


ACTAEON, in ms thology, son of Aristaeus (q.v. 1) and 
Autonoe, daughter of Cadmus (q.v.). A keen hunter, he 
one day came upon Artemis bathing; offended at being 
thus seen naked by a man, she turned him into a stag and 
he was chased and hitled bs his own hounds; so first in 
Stesichorus ap Paus 9. 2 3 (fr. 59 Page, Poet. Mel. Gr.); 
most famously in Ovid, Met. 3. 138 ff Other versions 
of his oflunce were that he was Zeus’ rival with Semele 
(Acusilaus, tr. 33 Jacoby- Apollod. 3. 30) or that he 
boasted that he was a better hunter chan Artemis (Eur. 
Racch 3439-40), and that he wished to marry Artemis 
(Diod. Sic. 4. S1. 4). But to see any deity uninvited brings 
destruction (Callim, Lav. Pall. 101-2). 

Actacon torn by hounds under Artemis’ eyes ts found 
m many works of art from the carly fifth century. In 
early pictures he sometimes wears a deerskin, and was 
shown sitting on one in Polygnotus’ Underworld, but the 
first in which he sprouts antlers are after the middle of 
the century. Artemis surprised bathing appears first in 
Pompeian painting. 

Rromimer, VFasenlisten?, yao See also P Jacobsthal, Marburger 
Jarl 1 Kunstursenschaft, 5 (1900), Caskey Hearley Attic | ase 


Jeantings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston ANA +6 i 


ACTE, Craunia (PW 399), freedwoman of Nero (or 
possibly Claudius), came trom Asta Minor: hence her 
alleped descent from the Attahdac. In A.D. 55, encow aged 
by Seneca in Agrippina’s despite, Nero made her his 
mistress, but from §8 onwards she was gradually sup- 
planted by Poppaea (q.v.). Her wealth is attested by 
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records of her household and estates in Italy and Sardinia. 
she deposited Nero’s remains in the tomb of the Domitn. 


Tac. Ann, 13. 12; Suet. Nero 28, 50, Dio Cass. 61. 7 
G. E. F. C. 


ACTIUM, a flat sandy promontory on the coast of 
Acarnanıa (q.v.), at the entrance to the Ambracian Gulf, 
forming purt of the territory of Anactorium. 'l'here was 
a temple of Apollo there at least as early as the fifth 
century R.C. Actium was the site of Antony's camp in 
31 B.C., and gave its name to the naval battle fought just 
outside the gulf, in which he was defeated by Octavian 
(2 Sept.). Octavian commemorated his victory by found- 
ing Nicopolis (q.v. 3) on the other (northern) side of the 
strait. 

Augustus devcloped the local Actian Games in honour 
of Apollo into a quinquenmil festval, modelled on the 
Olympian; these Actia were later adopted by several 
other Greek States. An Actian ‘era’ was estublished, with 
probably a double initial date of 32/1 or 31/30. 

P-K, GL n. 3Boi; W.W Tarin, JRS 1931, 173 fi, 1938. 165 f1; 


G. W. Richardson, JRS 1937, 153 fl, H Volkmann, Cleupana 
(1958), 170 f., 230 f. G.W R. 


ACTS OF THE PAGAN (or HEATHEN) MAR- 
TYRS 1s the name piven by modern scholars to about 
a dozen fragments of Alexandrian nationahst literature, 
preserved on papyri mostly written in the second or early 
third century A.D. ‘The majority of the fragments give, 
in dramatic form, reports of the heating of Alexandrian 
embassies and of the trials of Alexandrian nationalist 
leaders before various Roman emperors. The episodes 
related, of which the dramatic dates range from the time 
of Augustus to that of Commodus, are probably basically 
historical and the accounts appear to be derived to some 
extent from official records. But they have been coloured 
up, more in some cases than in others, for propaganda 
purposes,to caricature the emperors, to stress the fearless 
outspokenness of the Alexandrians, who are sometimes 
surprisingly rude to the emperors, and to represent their 
punishment, usually execution, as martyrdom in the 
nationalist cause. This literature is in peneral bitterly 
hostile to Rome, reflecting the tensions between Alexan- 
dria and her overlord during: the first two centuries of 
Roman rule. These included antayonism between the 
Greeks and Rome's protégés, the Jews, and three episodes 
concern their quarrels. But despite the violent hatred 
expressed by the Greeks for the Jews, anti-Semitism 1s 
only a subsidiary feature m these primarily anti-Roman 
compositions. 


Hi Musunillo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, Acta Alexandrinonum 
(1954; with commentary), also ‘Leubner text (1g61) k. Ms. 


ACUSILAUS, of Argos, lived ‘before the Persian Wars’ 
(Joseph. Ap. 1-13) and compiled Tueadoyiat, trans- 
lating and correcting Hesiod, with ingenious conjectures 
but no hterary merit. 


FonH 1 2. 


ADAERATIO, the term used during the later Roman 
period for the commutation into money of levies or issues 
in kind. T'he transaction was sometimes unolficial, sonic- 
times official, and might be made at the imitiative of the 
government, the tax-collector, or the taxpayer in the case 
of levies, or of the distributor or recipient of issues. The 
rate of commutation might be settled by bargaining, or 
fixed by the government at the market price or at some 
arbitrary sum. Nearly all adaeratio was into gold from the 
mid tourth century. Levies of expensive objects, such as 
horses, oxen, or uniforms, were commuted from an early 
date m order to distribute their incidence over a number 
of taxpayers. The regular land-tax, payable in grain, 
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wine, oil, and meat, was still normally levied in kind in 
the Joust in the wud fifth century, being commuted as a 
special privilege, on the basis of five years’ average of 
prices, Anastasius commuted most of the Jand-tax to gold. 
In the West the land-tax was already all paid in gold in 
the mid fitth century. he rations (annonae), fodder 
(capitus), and uniforms of the troops were mostly com- 
muted by the early fifth century; those of the civil 
servunts were first ollicially commuted im 423, those of 
the higher officers of State in 439. 


S. Mazzanno, Aspetti soalh del quarto secolo (1951), ch. 4 
A. Hi, M.J 


ADAMKLISSI, the site of two Roman monuments in 
the plain of the Dobrudja (So Roumania): (1) a military 
funeral altar inscribed with the names of ut least 3,000 
Roman casualties, commemorating either the defeat of 
Cornelius Fuscus (A.D 86), or that of Oppius Sabinus the 
year before, in the Dacian War of Domitian (ct. Em. 
Dorupu, Daca 1961, 345 fl.), (2) a tropaeum dedicated to 
Mars Ultor by ‘l'rajan in 109 to commemorate his 
victories over the Daciuns. Jn the near-by valley Trajan 
founded a small city, l ropaeum Traiani. 

Flores Bobu Florescu, Monumentul de la Adamhklissi? (1901), 


German transl Das NSrevesdenkmal von Adamhklisu (1905), 1 A 
Richmond, J'HSR 1967, 29 H. J-J W. 


ADEIA, permission given by the Athenian ekklesia to 
make proposals or give information under special circum- 
stances: e.g. proposals (1) to revoke sentences of atimu 
(q.v.), or to remit State debts; (2) to rescind a special 
clause forbidding the alteration ol certain laws or decrees 
(Thuc. 2. 24. 1; 8. 15. 1); (3) to impose an eisphora (q.v-), 
or to borrow from the treasury of Athena. l'or a grant of 
adeia, at least in case (1) above, a quorum of 6,000 votes 
was necessary. Adeta was also necessary, for non- 
citizens, to make supplication to the assembly or lay 
information about crimes of which it took cognizance (see 
EKKLESIA). A similar procedure was observed in many 
other Greek States. A.W.G. 


ADIABENE (Hadiab), district of the two Zab rivers in 
north Mesopotamia. A Seleucid epatchy, n became a 
vassal kingdom, later a satrapy, of Parthia, and was con- 
stantly involved in her internal disputes and in her wars 
with Rome. One of the dynasties of Adiabene embraced 
Judaism (Joseph. AJ 20. 17-37). Trajan’s army overran 
Adiabene imn a.D. 116 and Caracalla’s in 216, but neither 
campaipn had more than a momentary effect on the 
status or allegiance of the country. It was absorbed into 
the Sassamid Empire at the tame of the final collapse of 
Parthia. M. $. D., E, W. G. 


ADLECTIO. A man could enter the Roman Senate (see 
SENATUS) either by holding a magistracy or by having his 
name placed on the senatorial roll (in the Republic, by 
the censors). Admission by this second means (which 
Sulla temporarily suppressed) was known technically as 
adlectio under the Principate, when adlec tia was also em- 
ployed to accelerate the magisterial carcers of senators; 
an ex-quaestor, for instance, who was adlectus iter 
praetorios, like Germanicus in A.D. 9 (Dio Cass. 56. 17), 
could proceed directly to the consulship. Princes of the 
inperial house might be adlected by the Senate—e.z. 
Germanicus and Drusus, son of liberius, in a.D. 9 (Dio 
Cass. 56. 17), following the precedent set for Octavian in 
43 B.C. (Augustus, kes Gest. 1). "Though the right of 
adlection had been largely employed by Julius Caesar, it 
was exercised cautiously by the first emperors, and only 
in connexion with the holding of an official lectio senatus 
or the tenure of the censorship: by Augustus probably, 
und certainly by Claudius (ZLS 968) and by Vespasian 
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and Titus (ZS 1024). After Domitian the right of adlectio 
was exercised us a normal power of the Emperor. Men 
were adlected iter quaestortos (1.¢. to the rank of ex- 
quaestors in the cursus honorum), inter aedtlictos, inter 
tribunicios, inter praetorios, Adlectio inter consulares was 
an innovation of Macrinus and met with opposition (Dio 
Cass. 78. 13); under the constitution of Diocletian and 
Constantine ıt became common. J. P. D. 


ADONIS (Aõwvs), in mythology, the son of Cinyras 
(q.v.), king of Cyprus, by an incestuous union with his 
daughter Myrrha or Smyrna, according to the usual myth 
(Ov. Met. 10. 208-559, 708-39). The beautitul youth was 
heloved by Aphrodtte. While hunting he was killed by 
a boar, or, in some accounts, by the jealous Hephaestus, 
or by Ares disguised as a boar. Panyasis (in Apollod: 
BRıbl. 3. 14. 4) cally Adonis the son of 'I'heias and Smyrna. 
Aphrodite concealed the infant in a box and entrusted 
it to Persephone, who was unwilling to restore him till 
Zeus decreed that Adonis should spend part ot each year 
on eatth with Aphrodite, part in the underworld with 
Persephone. Adonis was a divinity of vegetation and 
fertility, whose disappearance marks the harvesting of the 
crops (cf. Euseb. Praep, I'vang. 3. 11. 12). He as akin to 
the Babylonian Turmmuz; the name Adonis may be 
simply the Semitic ntle ‘Adon’, ‘Lord’, by which he was 
known in Phoenicia. Byblos was especially sacred to 
Adonis, and his death, which annually stained the river 
Adonis with his blood, was localized at the near-by 
Aphaca (Lucian Syr. D. 6-9). He was worshipped at 
Amathus in Cyprus, and it was probably from Cyprus 
that his cult was carried, by the filth century, to Athens, 
where he was, at least partially, identified with Eros. [lis 
cult existed only yn conjunction with that of Aphrodite 
(q v., § 3), to whom swine seem to have been sacrificed 
only where she was associated with Adonis. 

"Tue Avponia. At Byblos there was a penod of mourn- 
ing for the dead Adonis, but his resurrection (Lucian, 
loc. cit.) is borrowed from the Osiris cult, not orpinal. 
At Alexandria the mtes consisted of a roagmücent 
pageant of the wedding of Adonis and Aphrodite; the 
next day women carried his nnage to the seu-shore amid 
lannentulions ('Theoc. Ad. 15). The mourning of the 
women und the setting out of the ephemeral ‘Gardens of 
Adonis’ on the house-tops matked the festival at Athens. 
There was perhaps considerable variation in the content 
as in the date of the festival, and much of the ortpinal 
intent of the ntes appears to have been forgotten. In 
fifth-century Athens they were held in April, m Ptolemaic 
Egypt perhaps in September, while under the Empire 
the accepted date was 19 July. The cult was especially 
popular with women. 

W.W Baudissin, Adonis und Fsmun (911), | O Prazer, Adams 
Arts Osnisi Separate studies on the idoma- Nilsson, Feste, 334 P, 
Ik Cumont, Sia 1927 and 1935; A.S F Gow, JHS tya (detuled 
commentary on I heoc is), P-R Walton, Hare Theol. Rev 1935, 


P Lambrechts in Alelanges Is. Levy (19535), W. Atallah, Adoni dans 
fa litterature et Cart grecas (1900). RW. 


ADOPTIO, a legal act by which a Roman citizen -- 
whether he ts in the patria potestas (q.v.) of another or ts 
sui marty, Ye. himself a paterfamilias—enters another 
furntly and comes under the patria potestas of its chiet. 
When the adopted person is sm uris the act iw called 
adrogativ. Both entail the consequences of a deminutio 
capitis (q.v.) minima. i 

2, Adrogatio eflects the fusion of two families, for 
together with the adrogatis all the persons under his 
power (potestas, manus) and all his property pass into the 
family of the adrogator. In early tines a public act was 
necessary for the validity of adrogatio: the vote of the 
comilia curtata, preceded (since it involved the extinction 
of a family and its sacra) by an investigation by the 
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pontiffs; by the tune of Cicero the comitia were repluced 
by thirty lictors, who gave their assent as the representa- 
tives of the curae. Since the comtia met only in Rome, 
adrogatio could take place only there until, certainly 
under Diocletian and probably before, a new method of 
adrogatio, by imperial rescript, was introduced. The old 
form thereafter disappears. 

3. Adoptio of a fihus familias had a more private 
character. Its form was the same as that of emanetpatio 
(q.v.) save that after the third sale the final stage was not 
a manumuission but a collusive claim by the adopter that 
the son was in his potestas. 'I'hese formalities were finally 
abolished by Justinian and replaced by a sunple declara- 
tion before a magistrate. 

4. The effect of both adoptio and adrogatin was to 
place the adopted person for all legal purposes in the 
same position as if he had been a natural child in the 
potestas of the adopter, The adopted son took his adoptive 
tather’s name and rank. He acquired rights of succession 
on death in his new famuly and lost all such rights as he 
had in his old family. Moreover, adoptio imitatur naturam, 
and therefore an adoptuve relationship was, for example, 
as much a bar to marnage as a natural one. (Another 
result was the rule that the adopter must be older than 
the person adepted—uccording to Justinian at least 
eizhtcen years older.) 

§. Adoption (of both kinds), since ıt was a method of 
acquiring patria potestas and continuing the apnatic 
tamily, could orpinally be by men only. Adoption by 
women ad solatium liberorum amissorum, perhaps first 
allowed by Diocletian, shows anew conception, Adi ogatio, 
since it involved the extinction of one family in order to 
preserve another, was subject to other restrictions— in 
particular that the adopter must have no children and 
must either be over the age of sixty or for some reason 
have no prospect of begetting children. 

6. Since adoptio destroyed the adopted person’s rights 
of succession in hus old family, and a subsequent emanct- 
patio by the adoptive father would Jtkewtse desiroy his 
nights in his new family, Justinian, im order to remove 
this possibility of injustice, made a drastic change im the 
character of adoptio. In the ordinary case it was to do no 
more than create rights of succession mie the new fanuly 
(so-called adoptio minus plena). For all other purposes, 
mcluding the retention of existing rights of succession, 
the person adopted was to remain m his natural tamuily. 
Adapto was to have tts full etlect (so-called adoptio plena) 
only when the adopter was a natural ascendunt (e.g. 
matemal prandfather) and therefore less likely to indulge 
in ore te emancipation. 

‘The testamentary adoptions recorded in non-legal 
es in the late Republic and Principate, and which 
may have been influenced by Greek practice, would seem 
to have created only an obligation (trom which the praetor 
could give dispensation) to take the testator’s name, In 
the case of Caesar's adoption of Octavian legal effect was 
piven to the adoption by a posthumous onesies 

G. Dessertenux, Fffets de ladrogation (18902); Wieacker, Fos 
1956, G lavaggi, Stud. et doc hist. et turis x11 a. W. Schmitt- 


henner, Oktavian u das Testament Casars (1951). And see textbooks 
under LAW AND PROCEDURL, KOMAN, 1. A B;B N. 


ADOPTION, GREEK. The Code of Gortyn includes 
the earliest detailed reference to adoption in Greece. 
There it takes place inter vivos; the adoptive father must 
not himself be an adopted son, but otherwise he was free 
to adopt, whether or not he already had children of his 
own. The adoptive son was allowed some rights of inheri- 
tance, but these were not as great as those of a son by 
birth. 

From Athens we have abundant but not altogether 
reliable evidence in the speeches of tourth-century 
orators, particularly Isacus. In Attic law the original 
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purpose of formal adoption was to enable a citizen who 
had no son to choose an heir, usually if not always from 
among hus relatives. (It is likely enough that in all periods 
more informal adoptions took place which did not pive 
the same legal and financial privileges.) By the time of 
Isaeus we hear of three types of adoption: (1) inter vivos; 
(11) testamentary; (in) posthumous, in which case a man 
who had neither lett a son nor adopted a son in his will 
was after his death assigned a son by adoption to carry 
on his family. The principle that adoption unitates nature 
(see ADOPTIO) 1s not accepted in Greece, and the adoption 
of a daughter's husband was a regular practice. Isacus 
reitcrates the view that religious considerations were 1m- 
portant: a son must be adopted so that the family rites 
may be kept up and the continued existence of the family 
assured, In carlier times this may well have been so, but 
the circumstances in which adoption, particularly testa- 
mentary and posthumous, was employed suggest that by 
the fourth century financial factors weighed more heavily. 
This view 1s supported by the evidence that a man 
sentenced to suffer hereditary disabilities might normally 
give his sons awav in adoption, thus saving them from 
the financial penalties of his sentence at the cost of 
extinguishing his branch of the family (cf. Plut. Mor. 
834 D). 

Elsewhere inscriptions are almost our only source of 
evidence. Many adoptive formulae are used, either of the 
type Ainviicins Kipyyovos dice ðe Aapmpiov ar Ilacupav 
"EmAvxov kab’ vobcoiav è AapoxdAevs (or kara Ovyatporoiav 
when uo woman ts adopted). "These formulae are not a 
sufe guide to the relative frequency of adoption in 
different parts of Greece. Very few Attic inscriptions 
have the local formula yovw òd. Yet the number of occur- 
rences in Rhodes, greater there than ın all the rest of 
Greece, surely reflects some special situation. It seems 
clear, for instance, that in Rhodes by the second century 
B.C. adoption was used us a means of manipulating priest- 
hoods normally confined to particular families, so that in 
some cases an old man had to arrange for his adoption 
into the right family. There are signs elsewhere that 
adoption could amount to what we should rather call 
fosterage (see Cameron's article, cited below), and again 
that it might be used as a kind of apprenticeship. (Note 
the mention of adoption with reference to medical practice 
in the J lippocratic Oath.) 

At least by the early years of the Roman Empire a 
person might be adopted by a a city or a group within it as 
vios (Avyarip) tis moAews or vios Tod Syyov. This might 
be traced back to some privilege granted to war-orphans 
such as is mentioned in Pericles’ Funeral Speech (Thuc, 
2. 46), but the earhest explicit reference to adoption by a 
community belongs to the second century u.c. (a Rhodian 
adopted by the Welians: cf. Hiller, J. Oest. Inst. 1901, 
164 ff.) 

Dar.- Sag. s v. adoption, PW, s.v. adoptio (1). A Wentzel, ‘Studien 
über die Adoption in Griechenland’, Hermes 1930, 167 FF. containn use- 
ful material despite the mistaken argument that Rhodian adoption us 
a sign ot Roman influence; A.'\Camcron, 'Opentós and related terms’, 


in Anatolian Studies presented to Auckler (1939), 27 ff.; M. S. Smith, 
‘Greck Adoptive Formulae’, CQ 1967, 302 fl. M. S. S. 


ADRASTUS, the name of several mythological persons, 
the only one of importance being the son of Talaus, king 
of Argos. His name, if it means ‘the unescapable’, is very 
appropriate to a warrior-prince and gives no grounds for 
supposing he was originally a god. In historical times he 
had a cult at Sicyon and Megara (see Farnell, Hero-Cults, 
334 ff.). Probably much of the tradition concerning him 
is derived from the lost cyclic epic Thebais; whether it 
has any historical content is doubtful. 

When a young man he was driven out of Argos by 
dynastic rivalries and took refuge in Sicyon with his 
mother’s father Polybus (q.v.). He married Polybus’ 
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daughter and succeeded him as king (Jl. 2. 572 and 
scholiast there; Pind. Nem. 9. 9 ff., with schol.); after- 
wards he returned to Argos, making terms with Amphi- 
araus (y.v.). While reigning there he received in his house 
Tydeus and Polynices (qq.v.), both exiles, and recognized 
in them the lion and boar to whom he had been bidden 
marry his daughters, Argeia (to Polynices) and Deipyle 
(to Tydeus) (sce, e.g., Apollod. 3. 58-59). Fle then under- 
took to restore them, and began by attemptng to set 
Polynices on the throne of Thebes. ‘The army was led by 
himself, his two sons-in-law, and Parthenopaeus (origin- 
ally Adrastus’ brother, in later accounts son of Atalanta, 
q.v.) Amphiaraus, Capancus, and 1] lippomedon— the 
famous Seven against ‘Thebes; in some lists the exiles are 
omitted and Mecisteus and Eteoclus substituted (see 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aischylos Interpretationen 
(1914), 97 fl.). On the march to Thebes the army halted at 
Nemea, und there were shown the way to water by 
Hypsipyle (q.v.). While she was thus engaged her charge, 
the baby Archemorus, was killed byaserpent; Amphiaraus 
secured her pardon and the Nemean Games were founded 
in memory of the infant (see especially Eur. Hypsipyle, 
ed. G. W. Bond 1963). ‘The attack on ‘Thebes was a 
complete failure, only Adrastus escaping home, thanks 
to his marvellous horse, Arion. Our chief authorities here 
are Aeschylus, Septem and some odes of Pindar, notably 
Ol. 6. 12 and Pyth. &. 'Ten years later Adrastus led the 
sons of the Seven, the Epigonm, against ‘Thebes with 
better success; the city fell, but Adrastus’ son Aegialeus 

‘ay killed in the fighting. According to the earlier story 
(Paus. 1. 43. 1) the aged Adrastus died of grief on the way 
home; a sensational and late account (Hyp. Fab. 242. 5) 
makes father and son burn themselves alive ex responso 
Apollinis, H J R. 


ADRIA, modern Atria, a coastal city in the north of the 
Po delta, now 12 miles trom the sea. Perhaps Venetic in 
origin, it was probably onc of the twelve Etruscan cities 
north of the Apennines. Jt had a Jarge Greek population, 
and from the late sixth century onwards was an important 
entrepôt for Greek and Etruscan trade with the Po 
valley and Northern Europe. Varro (Ling. 5. 161) derives 
atrium from Atria, 


Mostra del! Etruria Padana e della atta di Spina (Bologna, 1y60), 
passim. D.W RR 


ADRIANUS of Tyre (c. A.D 113-93), sophist, pupil and 
successor of Atticus Herodes at Athens. He subsequently 
taught rhetoric at Rome and his works included peA€zat, 
epideictic speeches, and treatises on cddac and ardgeis. 


ADRIATIC SEA (ò Apac; mare Adriaticum or 
superum). This term was used indifferently with that of 
‘lonan Sea’ (q.v.) to denote the gulf between Italy and the 
Balkan Peninsula. Its southward limit was extended by 
some authors to include the sea east of Sicily. In neolithic 
times seafarers from the south settled round the Gulf of 
Valona at the entry to the Adriatic, and in the Bronze Age 
there 1s evidence of trade in Baltic amber (q.v.), perhaps 
in Bohemian tin (g.v.), and in weapons from the north to 
Italy and Greece with ports of call in Albania, for in- 
stance in the Mati valley. Seafarers from the Adriatic 
occupied the Nidhri plain in Leucas, where they practised 
burial under a tumulus such as occurred in Albania in 
the Middle Helladic period. Greek exploration of the 
Adriatic was said to be the work of the Phocaeans, who 
penetrated to its upper end by 600 n.c. (Hdt. 1. 163); but 
Greek colonization was settled from Corinth and Corcyra 
in the late seventh and the sixth centuries, their chief 
foundations bemg Apollonia and Epidamnus (qq.v.). 
Emigrants from Cnidos occupied Black Corcyra (Cur- 
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zola), and Syracusans (probably refugees from Dionysius 
1) took possession of Issa (Lissa). But the north Dalma- 
tan coast was not colonized. Temporary settlements 
were made by Rhodes in south Apulia (Strabo 14. 654); 
probably ın the sixth century). In central Italy Ancona 
(q.v.) was a solitary Greek foundation. Adria and Spina 
(qq v.) at the Po estuary throve on trade with the Etrus- 
cans from the early fifth century, and finds of coins in the 
Po valley indicate T'arentine trade up the Adriatic in the 
fourth century. 

Adriatic commerce and colonization were impeded by 
the brigandage of the Illyrians on the South Dalmatian 
coast, where deep recesses and off-shore islands provided 
ileal pirate bases. ‘This nuisance was eventually sup- 
pressed by the Romans, who swept the Adriatic with a 
war-fleet after the First Punic War (229 and 219 i.c.), 
and from the time of Augustus patrolled it with a regular 
police flotilla. But Greek trade in the Adriatic fell away 
after 400 n.C., and the Romans made little use of this sea 
except on the crossings from Brundisium and Ancona 
(qq.v.) 


R. L. Beaumont, JHS 1936, 159 ff.; Hammond, Epirus, 326 ff. 
M. C. 


ADULIS or ADULE, on the west coast of the Red Sea 
(at Zulla in Annesley Bay near Massawa), was used by 
Ptolemy 11 and 111 for elephant-hunts, and became an 
important export-mart for African and re-exported 
Indian wares, a caravan-route leading thence inland. 
Greeks and Indians frequented it. When the Axumite 
kingdom rose (1st c. A.D.; see AXUMIS) Adulis became 
their main port and base (for vovayes to E. Africa and 
India), surpassing all others in the third century A.D. 
Two famous inscriptions (combined in OGI 54) are 
among its monuments. 


Periplus M Rubr. 4, Vhiny 6, 172, Ptol. Geog 4.7. 85 RB 10 11; 
Cosmas, ed. Winstedt, 1018 fT k IL W. 


ADULTERY. |. In Greek Srates the punishment of 
adultery (uoyeca) ordinarily took the form of private 
self-help. A law of Draco allowed a man to kill anvone 
caught in the act with his wife, mother, sister, or daughter; 
accordiny to a law of Solon the oflended husband could 
deal with the adulterer as he hked. The adulterer could, 
however, buy himself off by paying a money penalty. It 
was also open, alike to interested persons and to others in 
the first instance, to enter a legal prosecution against him. 
Penalties were very severe and differed in the individual 
States. The husband of a woman convicted of adultery 
was compelled to repudiate her, otherwise he became 
hable to atıma (q.v.) by a law of Solon. In the Graeco- 
Egyptian papyri some marriage contracts (so the oldest 
one, Pileph. 1) prescribe a pecuniary penalty for adul- 
tery. 

11. Roman Law (except as indicated below) took cog- 
nizance only of adultery by the wife. Until the legislation 
of Augustus (below) its punishment was left cither to the 
outraged husband (cf. Gell. 10. 23; Val. Max. 6. 1. 13) or 
to the yudgement of a family council. It 1s probably to 
this practice that is attributable the legend of a law of 
Romulus (Dion. Hal. 2. 25) punishing the adulteress with 
death. In the late Republic it would entitle the father or 
the husband to sue for murta (q.v.), but this was true 
also of the seduction of an unmarried woman. Adultery 
would also be a ground for the husband’s retaining part 
of the dowry on divorce (see MARRIAGE, LAW OF), but it 
was not brought within the criminal law until the Lex 
Tuha de adulteriis coercendis (18 u.c.). The right of self- 
redress was regulated: the father might kill his adulterous 
daughter and her adulterer if caught in the act in his or 
her husband's house; a husband might not kill his wife, 
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and only in certain circumstances the adulterer. A special 
court (quaestio), presided over by a praetor, was created 
to try cases of adultery. The normal penalty was relegatio 
(q.v.) of both wife and adulterer (but iz diversas insulas), 
confiscation of parts of their property, and for the woman 
loss of half her dowry. The husband with clear evidence 
must divorce immediately, or be punished as a leno 
(procurer). The accusation must be made by husband or 
father within sixty days after the divorce; thereafter it 
could be made within four months by anyone (both 
periods counting only dies utiles, 1e. days on which the 
court sat). 

The penalties of the Lex Julia, to which a special title 
is dedicated in Justinian'’s Digest (48. 5), were made more 
severe by the Christian emperors. Constantine introduced 
the death-penalty (which Justinian confirmed) but re- 
stricted the right of making a charge against the guilty 
person to the husband and the relatives of the wile. 

Adultery by the husband was never as such a crime, 
but hts illicit intercourse with a respectable woman con- 
stituted the crume ot stuprum under the Lex Julia, and in 
the fifth century (Cod. Just. 5. 17. 8) his adultery in the 
matrimonial home or his adultery with a married woman 
anywhere entitled his wife to divorce him without in- 
curring the penalties by then imposed for unjustified 
divorce (see MARRIAGE, LAW OF). 


Gurk Law J EL Lapsrus, Das attuche Recht i (1905). 429 11; 
A. Berger, Strafhlauseln in d. Papyrusurkioiden (19110), 218 IT 

Roman Law. Mommsen, Rom., Strafr (1899), 027 HT, O88 fF; 
Ph Lotmar, Milanges Gourd n (1912), 143 A., E Volterra, Studi 
econ. -gno . dAl Umu Caghari, 1928, Studi Bonfante n (1930); Rend. 
dst Lomb. 1930, B Biondi, Studi Sassaresi xvi (1938). 


A. B; B.N 


ADVOCATUS. The parties to a Roman civil trial might 
entrust the presentation of their case to advocates (ad- 
vocati, patron, causidicr). These men, who appear as a class 
in the late Republic under the influence of Greck rhetoric, 
and of whom Cicero (q v. 1) and the Younper Pliny (q.v.) 
are prominent representatives, were orators rather than 
lawyers. ‘They would necessarily have or acquire some 
knowledge of law, but their reputations were tounded on 
their skillin toreusic rhetoric. “hey and the jurists (see 
JURISPRUDENCE) regarded each other as distinct classes, 
with different (and in the eyes of the other class m- 
fernor) functions, thouph occasionally an advocate 
might become a jurist. Advocates were supposed to give 
their services gratuitously. the Lex Cincta (y.v.) forbade 
the acceptance ot any reward, and the ban was repeated 
by Augustus and more than once in the first century A.L., 
but evidently to no purpose, and by the end of the 
second century it was accepted (Dig. 50. 13. 1. 9 fT.) that 
advocates might chum an honorarium (or palmarinon, if 
payment was conditional on the case being won.). In 
the Jater Empire, with the disappearance of the pro- 
fessional jurist, the advocates, at least in the cast, are no 
longer merely orators, but are qualified lawyers who 
have studied at a law school and form a privileged 
corporation, Their number is limited, their fees are 
regulated, and they are attached to a particular court. The 
nuyority of the compilers of the Digesta (q.v.) were 
advocates. 

Advocates must be distinguished from legal representa- 
tives. In the earhest procedure, per legis actiones (see 1 AW 
AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN), the parties must in general be 
present in person; under the formulary procedure they 
might appoint representatives (cognitores, procuratores: 
Gai. Inst. 4. 82 ft.) who would take their place in the pro- 
ceedings. But in either case they might also employ the 
services of an advocate. 


F. Schulz, Roman Legal Science (1946), 43 ff., 108 f., 268 f. 
A. B.; B. N. 
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AEACUS, in mythology, son of Zeus and Aegina 
(daughter of the river-god Asopus), ancestor of the 
Aeacidac, the (post-Homeric) genealogy being: 


Aeacus í Endeis (daughter of Sctron of Megara) 


Thetis = Peleus 


Achilles , Derdameia 


Hesione , Telamon = Enboea 


Teucer Aias Tecmessa 


Neoptolemus kurysaces 


Some accounts give Aeacus a third, illegitimate son, 
Phocus, who was killed by his brothers; they conse- 
quently left the island of Aegina (so named from their 
grandmother). Aeacus was celebrated for his piety. In 
response to his prayers to Zeus Hellentos a drought came 
to an end (lsoc. 9. 14-15 and later authors). Because the 
population of the island was scanty, or had died of a 
plague sent by Hera, he besought Zeus to help him, and 
the god turned a swarm of ants into men, who were, there- 
fore, called Myrmidones (Hes. fr. 76 Rzach; Ov. Met. 
7.517 {.). He judged between the gods (Pind. Isthm. 8. 
25); built part of the walls of Troy (Pind. O/. 8. 41: no 
other authority). After his death he became a judge of the 
dead (Isoc. loc. cit; Plato, Ap. 41 a, Gry. 523 ¢). H. J. R. 


AECAE, a Roman town (modern Troia) 14 miles south- 
westof Foggia in northern Apulia. It sided with Hannibal 
(q.v.) and later became a stage on the Via Traiana. T'he 
largest of all the Apuhan centuriation (q.v.) systems 
covered over a hundred square miles east of the town. 


CIL ix, 85 T. Ashby and R Gardner, PBSR 1916, 141 A. 
G. D. R.J. 


AEDESIUS (d.c. a.D. 355) of Cappadocia, Neoplatonist, 
pupil of Iamblichus and teacher of Maximus, Chrysan- 
thius, Priscus, and Fusebius Myndius. He set up a school 
ot philosophy in Pergamum. No writings remain; bio- 
graphy by Icunapuus. 


AEDILES. The aediles originated as two subordinate 
officials of the plebs, created to assist the tribunes, whose 
sacrosanctity they partly shared, either for the main- 
tenance of the prison, or, as is more likely, to super- 
intend the common temple (uedes) and cult of the plebs, 
that of Ceres (q.v ). Soon their functions began to extend 
to the administration of public buildings in general, 
particularly to the oversight of the archives, both plebiscita 
and senatus consulta. With the addition in 367 B.C. of two 
aediles curules, elected from the patricians, the aedileship 
became a mayistracy of the whole people. After the 
admission of plebeians the curule magistracy was held 
alternately by esther order, but in the Empire was omitted 
by patricians. The office was elective—either ın the 
concilium plebis,or, for the curules, in the comitia tributa-— 
and annual, being held after 367 for the consular, not the 
tribunician, year (see CALFNDARS, §8), Curules ranked 
below praetors, plebeiu at first below tribunes but eventu- 
ally with the curules. ‘The office was non-essential in the 
cursus honorum, but its connexion with the games rendered 
it useful to men with political ambitions, and it was the 
first office to conter full senatorial dignity and the ts 
imaginis (see IMAGINES). T'he competence of either branch 
wus the same. Their duties were the cura urbis, cura 
annonae, and cura ludorum sollemnium, Cura urbis meant 
care for the streets of Rome, traffic regulations, public 
order in religious matters and cult practices, care for the 
water-supply and the market, especially the supervision 
of weights and measures. Consequently they had powers 
of minor jurisdiction. Fines exacted went to separate chests 
for pleben and curules. Out of the cura urbis developed the 
cura annonae, the maintenance and distribution of the 
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corn-supply (see ANNONA), a heavy charge until Julius 
Caesar created special aediles Ceriales for this duty, which 
passed under Augustus to the praefectus annonae and other 
officials. Care for the public games, which grew out of 
their urban administration, increased in importance with 
the growth of wealth and political rivalry in the later 
Republic, till the greater part of the expense was borne by 
the aediles as a means of gaming popularity and votes. 
Augustus, however, transferred the games to the prac- 
tors. The lud: Romani and the Megalena fell to the 
curules, the ludi Certales and pleben to the plebeians. 
Acdiles are ulso found as the normal minor administrative 
officials of all Roman municipalities (see MUNICTPIUM), 
and in corporate bodies such as vier (see vicus) or collegia 
(see CLUBS, ROMAN). See also AERARIUM. 

Lavy, Dion. Hal.; Cicero, Verrines, 2 and 5 14. G. De Sanctis on 
ongins, iwy fal. 1932, 433 € Mommaen, tom. Staatsr, 13. 470 f. 


H Siber, Romusches Verfastungsrecht (1952), 200 ff.; Broughton, 
MRR. A. N. 5.-W. 


AEDITUUS (older Aeditumus), properly the keeper 
or sacristan of a consecrated building, aedes sacra. In 
practice two kinds of official were so named, (a) a man of 
rank and standing, who was responsible for the upkeep of 
the building, (b) a servant, often a slave, who did the 
actual work of cleaning, etc. 


M square ~Wissown, 
Latte, RA 410. 


Rom. Staatsverw. (1881--5), m7. 214 ff; 

H. J. k 
AEDON (Anday), in mythology, daughter of Pandareos, 
the son of Hermes and Merope. She married Zethus 
and had two children, Itylus and Neis. Envying Niobe 
(q.v.), Amphion’s wife, for her many children, she planned 
to kill them, or one of them, at night; but Itylus was 
sleeping in the same room as they and she mistook the bed 
and so killed him. In her grief she prayed to be changed 
from human form, and became a nightingale (andar). 


Schol. Od. 19. 518. Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 282 and 34g LR 


AEDUI, a Gallic tribe which occupied most of modern 
Burgundy. They appealed to Rome ayainst the Arverni 
and Allobroges (121 B.C.) and received the ttle of fratres 
consangumerque. During the Gallic War they gave valuable 
though not whole-hearted support to Caesar, and when 
they finally jomed Vercingetorix in 52 their support was 
lukewarm. Under the Empire they became a crvifas 
foederata, and were the first tribe to furnish Roman 
senators. Duowiri replaced the Vergobretus as magistrates, 
and the hill-fort Bibracte was abandoned tor Augusto- 
dunum(c. 125.c.). They took part unsuccessfully ın the re- 
bellions of Sacrovir(A.v. 21) and Vindex(6&). Inthe third 
century the region suflered heavily trom civil war and 
barbarian invasion; the panegyrist Eumenius celebrates 
the relief measures of Constantius and Constantine. 


CH. xm., 400 O. Hirschleld, K7 Schr. (1913). 186 A; C. Julhan, 
Hist de la Gaule (1907-20), m 5350 , vi. 423 f. C. L. S. 


AEGAE (Vodena, now Edessa), early capital of Macedon, 
commanding the route from the Macedonian plain to 
upper western Macedonia Formerly called Jédessa, it 
formed a base for the Macedonian conquest of the coastal 
plain c. 640 R.C., was renamed Aegae, and remained the 
cult-centre of the royal house even after Archelaus moved 
the court to Pella (q.v.). Its strong position is illustrated 
in S. Casson, Macedoma, Thrace, and Illyria (1926), 
fig. 69. N. G. L. H. 


AEGEAN SEA, between Greece and Asia Minor. To it 
the modern name Archipelago was originally applied, but 
the ancient Greeks derived the name Acgean variously 
from Theseus’ father Aeveus(g.v.), who drowned himself 
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in it; from Aegea, Amazonian queen, who was drowned 
in it; from Aegae city. They subdivided it into Thracian, 
along Thrace and Macedonia to the north coast of 
Eubvea; Myrtoan, south of Euboea, Attica, Argolis, west 
of the Cyclades; Jcartan, along (Asiatic) coasts of Caria 
and Jonia; Cretic, north of Crete. Some, like Strabo, 
treated the last three us separate, ending the Aegean at 
Sunium in Attica. ‘The whole Aegean contains many 
islands in three groups: along the Asiatic coast, including 
Lesbos, Chios, Samos, Rhodes; a small group off 
Thessaly; EKuboea and the Cyclades, a continuation or 
reappearance of the mountains of the Greek mainland. 
Cary, Geographic Background, chs. 1 and 2. E. H. W. 
AEGEUS (Atycis), almost certainly a humanization of 
Poseidon of Aegae; hence Theseus (q.v.) is sometimes 
called his son, sometimes Poseidon’s. In legend, however, 
he 1s a king of Athens, son (usually) of Pandion and Pylia, 
daughter of Pylas, king of Megara. Born in Megara, he 
afterwards conquered Attica. Probably Athenian claims 
to the Megarid ım historical times have much to do with 
this and similar legends. Having no children, he con- 
sulted Delphi, and was told im riddling phraseology to be 
continent till he reached home (Eur. Med. 679, and schol.), 
but did not understand, and begat ‘Theseus on Aethra, 
daughter of Pittheus, king of Troezen, who understood 
the oracle and purposely brought it to pass that the 
divinely ordained child should be his grandson. Later, he 
gave Medea a refuge on her flight from Corinth (see 
MEDIA), and married her; their son was Medus (Hyg. 
Fab. 26. 1, from some Alexandrian source). On her trying 
to poison Theseus when he arrived in Athens, Aepeus 
drove her out (difterent account in Hyginus, ibid. 2). 
"Theseus freed hum from the attacks of Pallas and his fifty 
sons, Who were trying to overthrow hum, and afterwards 
lefi for Crete to meet the Minotaur (see MINOS). On return- 
ing, however, he forgot to change the blach satls of his 
ship, and'Aegcus, secing them and thinking his sun dead, 
killed himself by leaping oft the Acropohs or nao the sea, 
hence, in this account (but see preceding article), called 
the Aegean (Atyaiov méAayos) after him. See, for connected 
accounts, Plutarch, Theseus, and Apollod. 3. 206 ff. 
H. J. R. 


AEGIMIUS, a legendary king, son (or father, schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 1. 121) ot Dorus, eponym of the Dorians. 
Being attacked by the Centaurs, he asked Heracles to 
help him, and in gratitude for his aid adopted Hyllus 
(q.v.) and made him joint heir with his own sons. 


AEGINA, an island tn the Saronic Gulf, inhabited from 
late neolithic times and in contact with Minoan Crete 
and Mycenae. I1 was conquered c, 1100 n.c. by the 
Dorians under Deiphontes (qg.v.), son-in-law of Temenus 
of Argos, Early in the seventh century (probably) it fell 
to the Arpive tyrant Pheidon (q.v.) and struck the first 
coins of Greece proper, the long-lived silver ‘tortoises’. 
Throughout the archaic period it was a naval power, often 
m rivalry with Samos (war with King Amphicrates; 
voyages of Sostratus of Aegina and Colaeus of Samos; 
establishments at Naucratis (q.v.); attack ¢. 520 on 
Samians settled in Crete). i 

In 506 began the long struggle with Athens. The 
Athenian fleet that won Salamis was raed ostensibly 
against the Aeginetans who had ‘medized’ in 491; but at 
Artemisium, Salamis, and Plataea they fought on the 
Greck side, winning the prize for valour and much be- 
sides. To this period belongs the temple of Aphaea (q.v.) 
with its splendid sculptures now in Munich. 

When Athens founded the Delian League (q.v.), 
Acgina may have become a member, but war broke out 
between Athens and Aegina in 459. A decisive naval 
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defeat in 459 led to the capture of the ‘eyesore of the 
Piraeus’ and its forced inclusion in the Delian League 
(458), to which it paid 30 talents yearly. The Aegi- 
netans helped to foment the Peloponnesian War, and 
on its outbreak were expelled from their island, which 
was occupied by Athenian cleruchs, among them the 
families of Aristophanes and Plato. Restored by 
Lysander ın 405 they received a Spartan harmost, and 
till its bequest to Rome by Attalus of Pergamum the 
island played a mmor, mainly passive, role. Its supreme 
glory 1s to have inspired some of Pindar's greatest poetry, 
including the eighth Pythian, 


1G, 191 f ; POxy v. 842, cols 1, 2,3. A Furtwingler and others, 
Heiligtum der Aphaia (1yob); G. Welter, Aegina (1948, with good 
bibhopraphy). A Andrewes, ‘Athens und Aegina, 510-480 HC’, 
BSA 1930-71} ,N G.L. Hammond, “lhe War between Athens and 
Aeginac 505 481 B.C., Hist 1955, 406 f., D. M. MacDowell, ‘Acgina 
and the Delan League’, JHS 1960, 118 i. P.N. U;S;N G L EL 


AEGIS, attribute of Zeus and Athena, usually repre- 
sented as a goatskin. When Zeus shakes the aegis (Jl. 17. 
593 ff.) a thunder-storm ensues and he puts fear into the 
hearts of Achaeans, Athena and Apollo use the aegis to 
disperse enemies and to protect friends (Il. 15. 229, 307; 
21. 400). 

The aepis made by Hephaestus (//. 15. 407 ff.) for 
Zeus 18 indestructible, resisting even lightning (Z. 21. 
400). That of Athena (//, 5. 738) is surrounded bv Fear, 
Fight, Force, and Pursuit, and has a Gorgon-head in the 
centre, In art the aegis appears as an attribute of Athena 
from mid sixth century on (A. Rumpf, Chalkidische 
Vasen (1927), 143). 1t is shown as a short cloak worn over 
the shoulders or, hke a shueld, over the left arm; it is 
bordered with snakes and has often the head of Goryo in 
the centre. Jtis assumed that originally the aegis was con- 
ceived as a storm-cloud (Aesch. Cho. 585) and came to 
be regarded as a goatskin because of the similarity of 
words at€ goat and Kataiyis hurricane. 


Dar -—Sag. sv., N. Prins, De Oorspronkeliyke Beteekents van de 
Argis (1931); Cook, Zeus m 437. G. M A H. 


AEGISTHUS, in mythology, surviving son of Thyestes 
(see ArREUS , s0 Aesch. Aly. 1605), buta version apparently 
Sophoclean (see Dio Chrys. 66. 6; ef. Apollod. Ept. 2. 
14; Hyg. Fab. 87 and Sk. 3 4) makes him the incestuous 
offspring of Thyestes and his daughter Pelopia after the 
murder of the elder sons. His name suggesting the word 
até, a story is told, in conneyion with that mentioned 
above, that he was exposed and fed by a she-goat (Hyg. 
Ibid. and 252). When adult, he returned to Argos to 
avenge his father. All this is post-Homeric; the Odyssey 
(3. 517 fl.) evidently thinks of him as a baron having an 
estate near the domains of Agamemnon, and gives no 
reason for the quarrel except Aegisthus’ mtrigue with 
Clytemmnestra (q.v.; cf. 1. 35 fF). For his murder of 
Agamemnon and the revenge taken by Orestes, see the 
appropriate articles. 

The death of Acgisthus is a favourite subject in archaic 
and classical art (Brommer, Vasenltsten?, 321 f.; and see 
under CLYITEMNESTRA, ORESTES). ILJ R., CM R. 


AEGRITUDO PERDICAE, an anonymous Latin 
epyllion narrating the calamitous love of Perdicas for his 
mother, Castaha. Its ascription to Dracontius (q.v.) 1s un- 
warrantable, though it almost certainly belongs to his 
period, and probably to Africa. 


Tisis. Riese, Anth. Lat. u? (1906), no. RoR; PLM v> 238. 
A H.-W. 


AELIANUS (1), CLaunius (c. A.D. 170-235), generally 
known as ‘Aelian’, of Praeneste, where he was pontifex. 
He taught rhetoric in Rome, but later confined himself 
to writing. Extant works: II. wwr iñiornros (De Natura 
Ammalium), a collection of excerpts and anecdotes of a 
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paradoxical or moralizing character, concerned chiefly 
with the animal world; [otxiAn ioropia (Varia Historia), a 
similar collection dealing with human life and history; 
‘Emotodui ayporxixai, short stylistic exercises ın letter 
form. Fragments exist, chicHy in the Suda, of HM. 
mpovoias and TI. Geiwy evapyeedy, collections designed to 
illustrate the workings of providence and divine justice. 

Aelian’s philosophical ideas, notably that of universal 
reason as manifested in the animal creation, derive from 
Stoicism; he is especially bitter against the Epicureans. 
lis excerpts, largely derived from intermediate sources 
(Sostratus, Alexander of Myndos, Pamphilus, etc.), often 
supplement our knowledge of earlier writers. He 
enjoyed a reputation for Attic purity of diction (Suda, 
Philostratus); he aflects|]1erodotean simplicity (apéAcca) 
and lack of arrangement. His works enjoyed great sub- 
sequent popularity, and were much drawn upon by 
Christian writers. He is probably to be distinguished 
from the author of a Tactica (see article below). 


Suda; Philostr, V.S 2 41. Editions: R. Hercher 1858 (preface); 
id. (Teubner) 1864; De Nat, An.: A. F Scholfield (Loeb, 1958-9). 
Crntiasm. W. Schmid, Atuicismus (1889) m. 1 É. (language); M. 
Wellmann, Hermes 1891, 1892, 1896, 1916 (sources of TI. Ç. L); F. 
Rudolph, Leipz. Stud. 1884 (sources of IT 1.) W. M.E. 


AELIANUS (2), authorof a Tactica (in Greek), probably 
in 'l'rajan’s reign, on the long-dead Macedonian phalanx, 
mostly taken from Asclepiodotus (q.v.). Its value is slight. 


i Cor H. Köchly and W. Rustow, Griechische Kriegsschriftsteller 
1855). 


AELIUS (1, PW 105) PAETUS CATUS, Sexrus (cos. 
198 n.c.), a Roman jurist, and author of the Tripertita, 
so called because it contained first the law of the XII 
Tables, then an account of its development by legal inter- 
pretation, and finally the legis actiones. Pomponius (q.v. 6) 
savs of it: ‘ueluti cunabula iuris continet’. He also men- 
tions a collection of legis uctiones (Ius Aelianum) which, he 
says, superseded the Jus Flavianum (see rLavius 1). This 
may be identical with the third part of the Tripertita. No 
fragment of either work survives. A. B.; B. N. 


AELIUS (2), Lucius, born probably c. A.p. 100, had the 
same name, L. Ceromus (PW 7) Commodus, as his father, 
He became praetor in 130, cos. I in 136, and was adopted 
(as ‘IL. Aclius Caesar’) later in 136 (CIL vi, 10242) by 
Hadrian as his successor. Aelius received the tribunicia 
potestas m Dec. 136 and was cos. [1 in 137. Elegant, 
luxurious, and consumptive, he nevertheless governed 
the two Pannonis well (136-7). He died on 1 Jan. 138, 
honoured but not deified. 


S.H.A. Hadr. and Ael ; Dio Cassiur bk. 69; Diz. Epigr. iii. 648 f1.; 
Lambiechts, Senat, no. 46, Strack, Rerchspragumny, u. 166 ff., B.M. 
Coms, Rom. Emp. 1a J. Carcopino, Rev. Et. Ane. 1949, 284 {1 ' 
Grénade, Rev. Ét Anc 1950, 258 f; R Syme, Athenaeum 1952, 
300 A.; Tacitus n. 601. See also under MADRIAN and VERUS, LUCTUS. 

C. H. V. S., M. H. 


AELIUS (3, PW 117) PROMOTUS, physician from 
Alexandria, probably belonging to the period between 
Hadrian and Pertinax (a.b. 138-93). He wrote a book 
on curative methods called 4uvayepor, sections of which 
remain. 


AEMILIANUS, Marcus Aemiutius (PIV 24), Emperor 
A.D. 253. His patria was Djerba. While governor of 
Moesia he repelled a Gothic invasion and was saluted 
Emperor by his troops in opposition to Trebonianus 
Gallus (253). His reign lasted only three months. When 
news reached Rome that Valerian had been proclaimed 
Emperor, Aemilianus was assassinated by his own soldiers. 

G M. Nersanetu, Rie. Fil. 1948, 257 f. H M D. P.; B. H.W 


AENEAS (1) (Aivedas or Atvéas), son of Anchises and the 
goddess Aphrodite, a famous Trojan leader in Homer's 
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Jliad and the hero of Virgils Aeneid. In the Jl1ad he is 
said to have been respected equally with Hector (5. 467), 
and honoured like a god (11. 58). Ile fought against 
Diomede (bk. 5), Idomeneus (bk. 13), and Achilles him- 
sclf (bk. 20). His actions are not strikingly heroic, and 
more than once he 1s protected or rescued by one of the 
gods, to whom he exhibits marked piety (20. 298, 347). 
Aeneas was descended from the younger branch of the 
Trojan royal house (20, 230 ff.), and had a grudge against 
Priam, who came of the elder branch, for not giving him 
his due (13. 460). But he himself hoped to succeed to the 
kingship (20. 180), and Poseidon prophesies that he and 
his descendants will rule over the Trojans (20. 307). 
Aeneas is thus the one Trojan hero who has a definite 
future before him. 

From this hint tradition developed the legend of his 
flight from Troy with his father Anchises (q.v.), his son 
Ascanius (q.v.), and his ancestral pods (see PLNATES) (Xen. 
Cyn. 1. 15), and the legend of his subsequent wanderings. 
Arctinus represents him as retiring to Mt. Ida, and after- 
wards he was thought to have visited or founded many 
places on the mainland of Greece and elsewhere, which 
either had names resembling his own, like Atnos in 
Thrace and Aineia in Chalcidice, or possessed temples of 
Aphrodite, often with the cult title Aivedas, such as those 
in Leucas, at Actium, and at Elymus in Sicily. This story 
of his wanderings was developed with the addition of 
other places, such as Delos and Crete, by later writers, 
especially by Hellanicus, Timaeus, and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus., The association with Sicily acted as a 
stepping-stone both to Rome and to Carthage. Stesichorus 
may have asserted that Aeneas reached ‘Hesperia’, but 
the story that he came to Latium appears first in Hellani- 
cus. It became popular after the wars with Greece, when 
patriotism urged the Romans to seek a founder within 
the cycle of Greek legend, but among the enemics of 
Greece. Among Roman writers this development ts found 
in Naevius and Ennius, in Q. Fabius Pictor and later 
historians, including Livy. Considerations of chronology 
later made Aeneas the founder, not of Rome itself, but of 
Lavinium (q.v.), the head of the Latin League. The con- 
nexion of Aeneas with Carthage was known to Varro, and 
there is a possible earlier reference to the mecting of 
Aeneas and [Didoina fragment of Naevius(q.v.). Archaco- 
logical evidence shows that the legend of Aeneas was 
known in Etruria from the end of the sixth century b.c. 

Virgil thus inherited a flat and disconnected story of 
Aeneas’ wanderings, a legend of his association with the 
foundation of Rome, and a hero with no definite charac- 
teristics, except a scrupulous piety. Out of this material he 
constructed the epic of the Aeneid. The legends of the 
wanderings he wisely telescoped into the third book, 
while the association with Rome is developed into the 
great national theme of the poem. Virgil's portrait of 
Aeneas is based on the piety ascribed to him by Homer, 
but this 1s amplified in the full sense of the Roman pietas 
into a devotion to his father, to his mother and the gods 
in general, and to the great destiny of Rome. 

The Aeneid ends with the slaying of ‘l‘urnus by Aeneas, 
but other writers tell of his meeting with Dido’s sister, 
Anna, on the banks of the Numicius (Ov. Fasti 3. 601 fi.) 
and of his purification in the river and his assumption to 
heaven with the title of Indiges (Ov. Met. 14. 581 ff.). 

Aeneas’ flight from Troy, with Anchises on his back 
and Ascanius at his side, is shown in late archaic and 
early classical vase-paintings of the sack of Troy; also on 
a late sixth-century coin of Aeneia (Macedonia); also on 
scarabs and as terracottas of c. 500 B.C. in Etruria. Com- 
bats with Aias and Diomedes are also found (Brommer, 
Vasenlisten?, 273 f., 278, 287). 

J. Perret, Les Origines de la légende troyenne de Rome (1942): F. 

mer, Rom und Trosa (1951); E. D. Phillips. JHS 1953, 66 £.; 
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R. D. Williams, Vergsli Aeneidos liber tertius (1962), 3 Æ; Ogilvie, 
Comm. Livy. 1-5, 33 (Aeneas in Etruria), 39 f. (Lavinium). Cf. alao 
S. Weinstock, JRS 1960, 114 ff. and A. Alfoldi, Early Rome and the 
Latms, 250 f., tor Lavinrum; K. Schauenburg nastum 1960, 
176 İf., for Aeneas and Rome. . B.; C. M. R. 


AENEAS (2), commonly called Tacticus, probably the 
Aeneas of Stymphalus who was general of the Arcadian 
Confederacy in 367 R.C., wrote several military treatises 
(epitomized later for Pyrrhus), of which the one on the 
defence of fortified positions, probably written soon after 
357, has survived. As advice to the defenders of a be- 
sieged town it is rather elementary, though it contains 
interesting details; but its real value is the light it throws 
on social and political conditions in early fourth-century 
Greece, for it is assumed throughout that the chief danger 
to the defence is not so much the enemy without the wall 
as the opposing faction within, who will betray the city 
if they can. Philologically, the work, as an early non- 
Attic document, has some interest for the study of the 
growth of the Ilellenistic Korne. 

Illinois Greck Club, Aeneas Tacticus (Loeb, 1924); L. W. Hunter, 


Aineiou Polhorketika (1927); D. Barends, Lexicon Ainerum (1955). 
with Dibliography. W. W.'T. 


AENESIDEMUS of Cnossos, Sceptic, probably of the 
Ciceronian period. Philo seems to have borrowed from 
him an account of the rpomo Ts cmoxis (grounds of 
suspense of judgement). Works: I[Tuppavewws  Adyur, 
'Yror’nwmas eis ta Iluppovera, Kata oodias, lepi Cyry- 
sews, Ilpwrn eioaywyj. Ilis aim was to restore the 
sceptical character which the teaching of the Academy 
had under Antiochus’ influence lost. Diogenes Laertius 
(in the life of Pyrrhon) and Sextus Empiricus give many 
details of his teaching, which was substantially followed 
by Sextus himself. The rpdému ris eroxqs were directed 
against the reliability of the senses. W. D. R. 


AENIANES, situated east of Dodona in the Homeric 
Catalogue (II. 2. 749), moved probably thr ugh Casso- 
paea into the upper Spercheus valley, where their tribal 
state became a member of the ancient Amphictiony 
centred on Anthela (see AMPHICrIONIES). This state sur- 
vived into Roman times. 

P -K. GL 1. 1. 242 f , Hammond, Epirus, 375 f. N. G. L. H. 
AENUS, 2 flourishing Greek city, originally an Aeolic 
foundation (Hdt. 7. 58. 3), on the coast of Thrace (q.v.), 
11 miles from Doriscus, on the cast side of the mouth of 
the Hebrus (Alcaeus, fr. 29 Lobel); the modern Enez is 
on the site of the ancient city. Like Abdera (q.v.), Aenus 
owed its wealth to its geographical situation. Not only 
did ıt command the trade that descended the Hebrus 
valley, but also it provided an alternative route to the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles for trade that wished to 
reach the Aegean from the Black Sea; merchandise could 
be disembarked at Odessus, sent overland to the Hebrus 
valley, and then down to Aenus. Aenus thus lay at the 
entrance to the natural route to the rich cornlands, 
ranches, forests, and fruit-producing regions of eastern 
and central Thrace. It also derived considerable revenue 
from its fisheries. Aenus was an Athenian tributary state, 
contributing 12 talents to the Delian League in 454 B.C. 
The subsequent lowering of the tribute of Aenus was due 
partly to the rise of the Odrysian power (see TITRACE), and 
partly to the Athenian development of the sea-route 
from the Black Sea, which diverted commerce from the 
land-route by the Hebrus valley. Possibly, after the rise 
of the Odrysian power, Aenus passed out of Athenian 
control, but this was later re-established; Aenus supplied 
peltasts at Pylos (q.v.) in 425 R.C., and was an ally of 
Athens in Sicily in 415 R.c. (Thuc. 4. 28. 4; 7. 57. 5). 
Between 341 and 185 B.C. Aenus passed through the 
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hands of the Macedonian, Egyptian, and Pergamene 
kings, until in 185 B.c. it was declared a ‘free city’ by 
the Romans (Pliny, HN 4. 43). The coin types of Aenus 


reached perfection in the third quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. 


S, Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (1926), esp 255 ft , Head, 
Hist. Num. 2461).; M. 1.. Strack and H. von Fritze, Ihe Ant. 
Münzen Nordgnriechenlands n (1912), Thrakien, 1, 1; ). M_ F. Mav 


Ainos, 1ts History and Coinage, 474 341 D.L. (1950). J.M.R. C 


AEOLIAE INSULAE, the volcanic Acolian Islands, 
25 miles north-east of Sicily, had a flourishing Neolithic 
culture based on the obsidian industry and well repre- 
sented in the Diana plain and Castello (Lipari), a natural 
fortress with a succession of Neolithic, Bronze Age, 
Greek, and Roman settlements. The islands took full 
commercial advantage of their position between east and 
west in the Early Bronze Age (Capo Graziano culture): 
imported pottery (MH, LH 1-11, Mycenaean [11a 1 and 
2) has established the first absolute dates in the pre- 
history of western Europe. Aegean (LH J]1Ja) contact 
continued in the Middle Bronze Age (Milazzese culture): 
contact with the pemnsular Apennine Culture agrees 
with the Liparus legend (Diod. Sic. 5. 7) and gave rise to 
the Late Bronze Age- Early Jron Age Ausomian culture, 
(q.v.) with its parallels at Milazzo for the proto- Villanovan 
urnfields of the manland. The Cnidian-Rhodian colony 
of Lapara was founded in 580-576 B.C., and conquered 
in 252 by Rome; under the Empire it had the status of a 
small provincial town with Roman citizenship. ‘The 
islands produced obsidian, sulphur, alum, pumice, and 
coral, 

PW sv. Bashen, Didyme, Frikussa, Fuonymos, Hiera (now 
Volcano), Lapara, Mebgunis, Phoenikussa, Strong le (now Stromboli), 
Theymessa, Lo Bernabóo Brea, Bol dodite 1951, yr ty ad. Minas 
1952, SA ad. Srey before the Greeks (1966), M Cavalier, Antiquity 
1957, 9#, Lord W. ‘Tavlour, Alycenacan Pottery in ltaly (193), 
L Bernabò rea and M Cavaler, Hull Pauletn lt 1950, 71i 5 1d 


Meliguni—lapara, 2 vols (1900, 1905), Dunbabin, Western Greeks, 
mdex, s v. Lapara DW RR 


AEOLIS, the territory of the northernmost group of 
Greek immigrants to the western coast of Asia Monor, 
extending from the entrance of the Hellespont to the 
mouth of the [lermus— a linguistic and ethnological, not 
a geographical, unit Near the end of the second millen- 
nium B.C. the Acohans, derving from Bocotia and 
Thessaly, planted their first settlements in Lesbos, and 
thence expanded northwards to Tenedos, and along the 
mainland coast to the east and south. The Troad was 
occupied much later (perhaps in the seventh century n.c.) 
by secondary colonization, principally from Lesbos. 
There must have been considerable racial fusion with the 
local barbarian inhabitants Most of the Acolian cities 
derived such prosperity as they enjoyed primarily trom 
apriculture, commerce being of minor importance in 
Lesbos. The Acohan settlements in the south were 
grouped together in a league, Whose origin was probably 
religious. Its members were Acgue, Aegirusa, Cilla, Cyme, 
Gryneum (where the temple of Apollo was perhaps the 
central sanctuary of the league), Larissa, Mvrina, Neon- 
teichos, Pitane, Smyrna (later resettled by lonians), and 
‘Temnos. ‘The most important cites in the north were: 
Antandros, Assos, Cebren, Gargara, Ilium, Neandria, and 
Scepsis. 
J M. Cook, The Greeks in loma and the Fast (1962) 
D.E. W. VW. 


AEOLUS, (1) the ruler of the winds (perhaps by deriva- 
tion ‘the changeable’); in Od. 10. 2 ff. a mortal, son of 
Hippotes: he lives in Aeolia, a floating island, with his 
six sons and six daughters, who have married one another; 
he can tie up the winds in a sack to prevent them blowing. 
In Aen. 1. 51 ff. he is a minor god and keeps the winds in 
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a cave on Aeolia. Sometimes confused with (2) a son of 
Hellen (q.v.), eponym of the Aeolians and the Aeolidae: 


pel Enarete 


oe Sisyphus Athamas Salmoneus Deion Magnes 


i 
Pereres Macar(ceus) Canace Alcyone Peisidice Calyce 


ee Sete tl | 
Perimede (Aine Tanagra Melanippe) 


Canace killed herself, or was killed by her father, because 
of incest with Macareus (Ov. Her. 11). Arne, or Mela- 
nippe, became by Poseidon mother of (3), another ancestor 
of the Aeolians; see Hyg. Fab. 186 and Rose ad loc.; 
Euripides, frags. of MeAaviaay 7 deopwris and M, 7 andy. 
Ii. J R. 


AEPYTUS, in mythology, son of Cresphontes, king of 
Messenia, also called Cresphontes (see TGF 497) and 
Telephontes (Hyg. Fab. 137. 3). Fleeing, as a child, when 
his father was killed by Polyphontes, he returned with 
false news of his own murder and, after narrowly escaping 
death from his mother Merope, killed Polyphontes, thus 
becoming king. H. J R. 


AEQUI, primitive Itahc tribe inhabiting the valleys of 
the Himella, Tolenus, and upper Anio (q.v.); their dia- 
lect probably resembled Oscan (q.v.). Expanding from 
the highlands towards Latium, by 500 n.c. they held the 
mountains behind Tibur and Praeneste (qq.v.), and for 
seventy years, despite their small numbers (Livy 6. 12), 
they proved even tougher enemies to the Hernici, Latins, 
and Romans (qq.v.) than their Volscian allies. They esta- 
blished themselves on the Alban Hills and were not ex- 
pelled untl 431 (see aLGIDUS). Thereafter, however, 
Aequi are only casually mentioned until 304, when they 
apparently occupied their original central Italian area, 
Rome now almost exterminated them; she established 
Latin colonics at Carsiol and Alba Fucens (qq.v.), gave 
the surviving Aequi cwitas sine suffragio and rapidly 
romanized them (Livy g. 45; 10. 1. 9). The Aequian 
nation thus disappeared, although a municipium Aequi- 
culorum sive Aequiculanorum is still recorded after go D.C. 
(Pliny, HN 4. 100); its name survives in the district 
Cicolano north of the Fucine Lake. Their name (aequi) 
pave nse to the tale that the Aequi invented the tus 
Jetiale (Lavy 1. 32). 

G Devoto, Gh anuchi Italici (19513), 127 ff. E T.S. 
AERARII, a class of Roman citizens who had incurred 
the censors’ reproof and condemnation for some moral 
or other misbehaviour. They were condemned to pay 
tributum at a higher rate than other citizens (aerarii 1s 
obviously connected with aes). Such an individual, 
aerartus fac tus, might receive additional punishment, e.g. 
be tribu motus (alter 304 B.C. this involved relegation to 
one of the four urban tribes), but it has been clearly 
demonstrated by Fraccaro that aerarium facere is not 
identical with tribu movere. 

The origin of the custom is obscure. Mommsen’s 
theory, though now discredited, has enjoyed wide accept- 
ance. He argued that an aerarius orginally had no landed 
property and therefore was not registered in any Servian 
tribe; he was exempted from voting and military service, 
but had to pav a poll-tax in proportion to his means, 
Fraccaro, however, has clearly demonstrated that an 
aerarius should not be opposed to a tribulus and that all 
citizens were members of tribes from the beginning. 

Mommsen, Rém. Staatır. 17, 302 ff. A.H J. Greemdge, Infamia 
(1894), apphed uerarius to the centunes instead of the tnber P. 


Fraccaro, Athenaeum 1933, 150 fi. ( = Opuscula n. 149 ff.). Ci ‘Taylor, 
Voting Districts, 10 f. H 


AERARIUM 
AERARIUM, derived from aes, denotes ‘treasury’. The 


main aerarium ot Rome was the aerarium Saturni, so 
called trom the ternple below the Capitol, in which ıt 
was placed. Here were kept state documents, both 
financial and non-financial (including leges and senatus 
consulta which were not valid until lodged there), and the 
state treasure, originally mainly of bronze, aes (hence the 
name), but includiny also ingots of gold and silver and 
other valuables. The tabularium (q.v.) was built neat it 
in 78 WC. 

The aerartum was controlled by the quaestors under 
the gencral supervision of the Senate, with a subordinate 
stall of scribae, viatores, etc. 'The tribum aerarii (q.v.), 
men of a property-class a little below the knights, were 
probably concerned with making payments from the 
tribes into the treasury. The aeraruon sanctius was a 
special reserve, fed by the 5 per cent tax on emancipations. 
"Treasure was withdrawn from it in 209 B.C. and on other 
occasions. Caesar in 49 B.C. insisted on seizing the reserve 
for his own uses, 

Caesar placed two aediles in charge of the aerarium, 
Augustus two praefecti (28 B.c.) and then two pructors 
(24). Claudius (A.D. 44) placed it again under the 
quaestors, Nero, finally, in A.D. 56 under two praefecti. 
"hese officials are last attested in the mid fourth century. 
In the earher Empire at least the aerarium remained the 
official repository for state documents and cash; pay- 
ments from it could be ordered by the Senate and, in 
practice, by the Emperor. Bona caduca, bona damna- 
forum, and other revenues were increasingly diverted to 
the fiscus (q.v.). The details of this process, especially as 
regards the provincial tributum (q.v.), remain obscure. 

The aerarium militare was founded by Augustus in 
A.D. 6 to provide for the pensioning of discharged soldiers. 
Augustus provided for it a capital sum of 170,000,000 
sesterces from his own funds and an income from the 
centesima rerum venalium and the vicesima hereditatum 
(see VFCTIGAL). It was administered by three ex-praetors 
(praefecti aerarii militaris), at first chosen by lot, later by 
the Emperor. 

O, Huachfeld, Dre Ranerlichen Werrvaltungsbeamten (1905), 14 L; 


A H. M. Jones, JRS 1950, 22 F., F. Millar, JRS 1964, 33 fl 
ILM; r. G B M. 


AES, bronze, i.e. copper, as generally used with alloy of 
tin, etc. 

Aes, by itself, can denote (1) a document recorded in 
bronze, e.g. the ground- plan of a colony, (2) ‘stipendium’, 
‘military pay’, and from that ‘military service’, (3) the 
bronze list of recipients of free corn (aere incisi). Aes, with 
explanatory adjectives, has a wide range of uses: thus aes 
ahenum (or circumforaneum) = ‘debt’, aes multaticuum 
-- “money raised by fines’, aes equestre — the grant to the 
knight to buy his horses, aes hordearrum — the allowance 
for the keep of the horses. Aes et ltbra represented the old 
method of purchase, by touching the scales with u piece 
of bronze. 

All these uses depend on the fact that bronze was the 
first metal employed by the Romans to measure values 
(see COINAGE, ROMAN). Most important ts the reckoning 
with cardinal numbers and the genitive aeris, representing 
originally pounds of bronze, but, subsequently, perhaps, 
smaller amounts, as the aes fell from the full pound to 
two ounces, one ounce, a half, and even a quarter. The 
characteristic meaning, however, seems to be the original, 
‘pounds’, so that, even in later days, when the silver 
sestertius was the unit of reckoning, it was equated to the 

old pound of bronze. When Gaius gives the limit fixed by 
the Lex Voconia as 100,000 aeris, he does not mean any- 
thing different from the 100,000 sestertat recorded by Dio 
Cassius. 
H. Mattingly, ‘Aes and Pecunia’, Num. Chron. 1943, 21 sr 
I. M. 
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AESCHINES (1) (c. 397-c. 322 5-.c.). Athenian orator 
whose exchanges with Demosthenes (q.v. 2) in the courts 
in 343 and 330 provide a large part of the evidence for the 
relations of Athens and Macedon in the 340s and the 
4305s. Ihs origins were sufficiently obscure to allow 
Demosthenes’ invention full play. He probably did not 
recesve the usual formal training in rhetoric, but after 
hoplite service of some distinction in the 360s and early 
350s, and a period as an actor, he embarked on a public 
carcer as a supporter first bricfly of Aristophon (q.v.) 
and then of Eubulus(q.v. 1), during whose supervision of 
the city’s finances Aeschines’ brother, Aphobetus, was a 
Mheonc Commissioner (see 'THEORIKA). ln 347/0 both 
Aeschines and Demosthenes were members of the boule 
(q.v.) and their disagreements led to sixteen years of 
enmity. Early in 346 (though many have dated the affair 
to 4348/7) when alarming news reached Athens of the ex- 
tension of Macedonian influence to Arcadia, Eubulus 
supported by Acschines took the lead in urging Athens to 
protest to Arcadia and to seek to organize a Common 
Peace, which would provide for common action against 
aggressors and so make it unnecessary for any state to 
seek Macedonian help. Aeschines was sent on an embassy 
to Megalopolis (q.v.) where he sought to dissuade the 
assembly of the Arcadians from dealings with Philip. 
Whether through the indifference of the Greek states or 
through the new threat to Greece caused by the refusal of 
the Phocian tyrant, Phalaecus, to permitaccess to Thermo- 
pylae (q.v.), the key-point for the defence of Greece, the 
initiative of Eubulus and Aeschines proved abortive. An 
embassy of ten, including Aeschines and Demosthenes, 
was hastily sent to negotiate peace terms with Philip. 
Their return to the city was closely followed by a Mace- 
donian embassy, and on the 18th and 19th Elaphebolion, 
when the peace was debuted and voted, Aeschines played 
a notable rf ineffectual part. Demosthenes, realizing that 
peace was essential and that the only form of peace which 
Phihp would accept was a plain alliance vith Athens 
and her alies of the Second Athenian Lazegue (q.v-.), 
made himself responsible tor getting the decree of Philo- 
crates (y.v.) passed: Aeschines strove without success for 
a Common Peace open to all the Greeks. The ten ambass- 
adors then set off again to secure Philip's oath to the 
treaty which he did not render until his forces were in 
position to attack Phocis. When the ambassadors returned 
with this alarming news, it was decided in the boule to 
recommend an expedition to save Phocrs, but by 16th 
Sktrophorion, when the people met, it was known that 
Philip had occupied ‘Thermopylae; Demosthenes’ pro- 
posal was not even read out and he was himself shouted 
down. Aeschines then made a speech, which Demos- 
thenes chose to regard as proof that Aeschines had been 
won over by Macedonian bribery. The truth was probably 
far different; since Phocis could not be saved, Aeschines 
sought to reconcile the Athenians to the fact by reportiny 
vague suggestions of Macedonian proposals for central 
Greece which were very much what Athens wus seeking. 

From that day Demosthenes was implacably opposed 
to Aeschines as well as determined to destroy the Peace, 
while Aeschines was gradually won over to support it and 
seek its extension into a Common Peace. In 3446/5 Demos- 
thenes with the support of Timarchus beyan a prosecu- 
tion of Aeschines for his part in the peace negotiations; 
Aeschines rephed by charging Timarchus with breach of 
the law forbidding those whose misconduct was notor- 
ious from addressing the assembly; the Against Tonarchus 
was successful and Demosthenes was forced to recognize 
that the time was not ripe to attack Aeschines. By mid 343 
the mood of Athens had clearly begun to change; early in 
the year Philocrates had been successfully prosecuted by 
Hyperides (q.v.) and in the de Falsa Levatione Demo- 
sthenes attacked Aeschines, the advocate of merely 
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amending a discredited peace, as if he had been the orator 
really responsible in 346 for Athens’ accepting the Peace. 
Aeschines replied in a speech of the same title and, 
supported by Eubulus and Phocion (q.v.), was narrowly 
acquitted. Aeschines continued to have some influence 
in the assembly, and ın 340/39 was sent as one of Athens’ 
representatives to the Amphictionic Council (see AMPHIC- 
TIONIFS), on which occasion he appears to have displayed 
a serious lack of judgement in relation to the aflairs of 
central Greece: at a time when the war against Philip had 
recommenced and there was a clear need to avoid exucer- 
bating the divisions of Greece, Aeschines replied to 
Locrian charges against Athens with such a vigorous 
attack on the conduct of the Amphissans that hostilities 
began and Philip was the more easily able to intervene. 

Aeschines was a member of the embassy sent to nego- 
tiate with Phihp after Chaeronea, but from then on he 
withdrew from politics only to re-emerge on two occasions 
when circumstances seemed favourable for an attack on 
Demosthenes. ‘The first was in early 336 when Ctesiphon 
proposed that Demosthenes should be crowned in the 
theatre at the Dionysia (q.v.) tor the excellence of his 
services to the city: earlier Demosthenes had been simi- 
larly honoured without protest but, af a time when 
Demosthenes’ gloomy predictions after Chaeronea seemed 
mocked by the opening of the Macedonian invasion of 
Persia, Aeschines indicted the decree under the Graphe 
Paranomon (q.v.). H]owever, the murder of Philip made 
the future too uncertain for Acschines to be confident of 
success, and he decided not to procced with the indict- 
ment for the moment. In 330 after the defeat of Persia 
at Gaugamela and the tailure of Agis' revolt, which 
Demosthenes had chosen not to support, Athens was in 
almost complete isolation with no prospect of liberation 
from Macedon, and Aeschines thought the moment surt- 
able for him to proceed with his prosecution of Ctesiphon. 
Inthe Against Ctesiphon, atter adducing minor, it perhaps 
valid, legalistic considerations concerning the details of 
the original decree, he reviewed the career of Demos- 
thenes, somewhat selectively, and sought to show that 
Demosthenes was unworthy of the crown. In the de 
Corona Demosthenes replied with all the devastating 
effect that his great rhetoncal gifts could command, and 
Aeschines failed to secure the necessary fifth of the jury's 
votes to save him from a fine and the hmitation of the 
right to prosecute. Ile chose to retire trom Athens to 
Rhodes, where he taught rhetoric. 

‘The supremacy of Demosthenes us an orator has to a 
large extent beguiled posterity into the opinion that he 
alone fully appreciated the menace of Macedon and cor- 
rectly diagnosed the causes of Philip’s success, and Aes- 
chines has been represented as an opportunist with little 
judgement and less principle. In fact, there was no 
obvious way of saving Athens and Greece, and ıt 1s 
probable that Aeschines no less than Demosthenes 
sought to maintain his city’s power and independence. 

SPLECHES. The only genuine speeches of Aeschines 
known to the critics of the Roman period were the three 
that we have: a fourth, concerning Delos, was rejected 
by Caecihus (q.v.4). Aeschines was a man of dignified 
presence and fine voice, who deprecated the use of ex- 
travagant gestures by an orator, preferring a statuesque 
pose. Proud of his education, he displays it by frequent 
quotation of poetry. In the use of historical arguinent he 
cannot compare with Demosthenes, but in a battle of 
wits he more than holds his own. His vocabulary is simple 
but effective, though occasional obscurities may be found 
in his sentences. Ancient critics ranked him lower than 
he deserves: the fact is that he was not aiming at literary 
perfection; his object was to produce a powerful effect 
on his audiences, and he was justified by the result. 


For general] bibliography, see ATTIC ORATORS and DEMOSTHENES (2). 
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Text. Blass (‘I'eubner, 1908). Text and translation Adams (Loeb); 
Martin und Budé (Bude) Index- S. Preuss (1896). For complete 
Scholia see 1865 Teubner edition of Acachines (ed. F. Schultz) 


G. L. C. 


AESCHINES (2) SOCRATICUS (4th c. n.c.), of the 
Athenian deme Sphettus, one of Socrates’? most devoted 
adherents, was present at his master’s condemnation and 
death. He founded no school of philosophy, but is said 
to have had Xenocrates as a pupil. lIe also wrote speeches 
for the lawcourts, and taught oratory. He fell into great 
poverty, but found a refuge at the court of Syracuse; 
whether in the time of Dionysius | or in that of Dionysius 
IT (1.e. after 368) 1s not known; he rcturned to Athens 
after the expulsion of Dionysius II in 356. He 18 best 
known as the author of Socratic dialogues which were 
highly esteemed for their style and their faithfulness to 
Socrates’ character and way of speaking. ‘Those which 
were pretty certainly genuine are MiAriains, KuAdias, 
Afioyos, Aaragia, AdniPiadys, TyAadyns, ‘Piwwv: seven 
others passed under his name, but were judged by anti- 
quity not to have the genuine Socratic character, 


Ed FY Dittmar (1912). More fragments of the AAqWidéns in POxy. 
xin. B8 g4. WwW D.R. 


AESCHYLUS. (See also TRAGEDY.) 
I. Larr (525/4—456 B.C.) 


Acschylus, son of Euphorion of Eleusis, a member 
of a Eupatrid family, was born 525/4 n.c. (Marm. Par.) 
and witnessed the end of tyranny at Athens in his youth, 
and the growth of democracy throughout his life; he 
fought at Marathon (Marm. Par.), where his brother 
Cynegirus met a noble death, and probably at Salamis 
(schol. Aesch. Pers. 429; Pausanias (114. 5) adds Artemi- 
sium, and the Tafe Plataea, but these reports are much 
less certain). On the strength of Ar. Ran. 885-7 many 
have believed that he was initiated into the Mysteries. I tis 
not clear what inference should be drawn from Aristotle’s 
statement (/:th. Nic. 3. 1) that when accused of revealing 
the Mysteries, he replied that he did not know that what 
he said was something which might not be uttered. 
(Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 2. 461) says that he 
obtained acquittal by proving that he was not initiated; 
there 1s no ayreement as to the plays in which the supposed 
revelation was made.) But his temperament was pro- 
toundly religious and intensely patnotic, and the elfect 
upon it of the great events of his youth and manhood was 
seen in his assertion of the supremacy of Justice and his 
conception of Divine Government. 

His first appearance in tragedy seems to have been 
very early in the fifth century (Suda, s.v. ‘Pratinas’); his 
first victory was in 484 (Marm. Par.). Of his extant plays, 
the Persae was produced in 472, the Septem contra Thebas 
in 467, and the Oresteia (Agamemnon, Choephorove, and 
Eumenides with the lost satyric Proteus) in 458. The 
Supplices, in view of certain archaic features, used com- 
monly to be regarded as the earliest extant play, but in 
1952 a fragmentary Hypothesis was published (POxy. 
2256, 3) from which ıt appears that the Danaid trilogy (see 
below, Il) was produced ın competition with Sophocles; 
there is an indication that 463 may he the date. ‘The Pro- 
metheus was probably one of the latest plays(see below, 11). 
Aeschylus seems to have paid two visits to Sicily, the 
first not many vears after the foundation by Hieron in 
476 of the new city of Aetna, the second after the pro- 
duction of the Oresteia. On the first visit he wrote a play 
(Aetnae or Aetnaeae) in honour of the new city, and gave 
a performance of the Persae at Hieron’s request; the 
second ended with his death at Gela in 456. No better 
reason for these visits need be sought than the attraction 
of such a centre of literary men as Hieron’s court; the 
causes imagined by old writers—his defeat by Sophocles 
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in 468, or by Simonides in the composition of an epitaph 
on the heroes of Marathon, or the collapse of the wooden 
theatre during one of his plays, or the unpopularity 
caused by the terrifying effect of the Fumemdes—may be 
dismissed. ‘The epitaph on his monument at Gela, in 
which his fighting at Marathon is mentioned, but not his 
poetry, may (as Paus. 1. 14. 5 asserts) or may not have 
been composed by himself. After his death the Athenians 
decreed that anyone desiring to produce the works of 
Aeschylus should be granted a chorus by the archon ( Fat. 
Aesch.). In view of this, not too much must be made of 
Aristophanes’ allusion (Ran. 807) to disagreements be- 
tween Aeschylus and the Athenians. The figures in the 
Life and in the Suda giving the number of his plays and 
victories are uncertain or corrupt. 'l'he catalogue of his 
plays in the Medicean MS. includes 72 titles, but omits 
10 plays ascribed to hirn elsewhere, most of them prob- 
ably correctly. The statement in the Life that his plays 
gained many victories after his death may well be true. 


JI. Works 


The trilogies or tetralogies of plays connected in 
subject which are recorded with complete or virtual 
certainty are (1) J.aius, Oedipus, Septem contra Thebas, 
and the satyric Sphinx; (2) Supplices, Aegyptii, Danaides, 
and the satyric Amymone (POxy. 2256, 3); (3) Oresteia 
(see above); (4) Aveovpyeca, including Edom, Bassarides or 
Bassarai, Neavicno, and the satyric Lycurgus. The Prome- 
theus Acopwrns was followed by the Prometheus lvdpevos ; 
it ıs a matter of debate whether the Prometheus Lupdopos 
(if not satyric and identical with the Prometheus Tlupxaevs) 
came first or third in the trilogy, tf such a trilogy was ever 
completed. Certain peculiaritics in the extant play have 
led a few scholars to doubt its Aeschyleun authorship; 
others suppose that it was written for production in 
Sicily and perhaps not given its final form by Aeschylus. 
No connexion of subject can be traced between the plays 
produced in 472—- Phineus, Persae, Glaucus Potnieus, and 
the satyric Prometheus (? [lupxaevs), but a number of titles 
have been grouped together with greater or less hkeli- 
hood: 

Myrmidones, Nereides, Phryges, or "“Exropos Avrpa, 
with choruses attendant upon Achilles, Thetis, and Priam 
(see B. Snell, Scenes from Greek Drama, 19064). 

“OndAwv Kpiow, Threissae, Salaminiae, the first turning 
upon the contest for the arms of Achilles, the second on 
the death of Ajax, the third perhaps on the misfortunes 
of Teucer. 

Argivi, Eleusintt (which corresponded in subject to 
Euripides’ Supplices), perhaps preceded by Nemea. 

On the Argonautic story: Argo, Lemnians, Hypsipyle, 
Cabin. (The statement in Ath. 10. 428 f. that Aeschylus 
brought drunkards on the stage for the first time in the 
Cabirt suggests a satyric play.) 

Semele or ‘Ydpodopar, Nantriae, Bucchae, Pentheus (order 
and some titles uncertain), with the satyric 4ovvcou 
Tpoda. (See E, R. Dodds, Furipides, Bacchae* (1960), 
xxviii {f.; H. Lloyd-Jones, Aeschylus (Loeb) 11. 566 ff.) 

The satyric AcervovAcui, about the infant Perseus (for 
important papyrus fragments see Lloyd-Jones, op. cit. 
531 ff.), may have followed Polydectes and perhaps 
Phorcides, though this too could be satyric. 

Besides these, Telephus and Mysi probably belong to 
one group, Memnon and Yvyvoracia to another, Ixion and 
Perrhaebides to a third. Wvyaywyoi (cf. Hom. Od. xı), 
Penelope,’ OarodAcya, may possibly have formed a tetralogy 
with the satyric Circe (Wilamowitz Aeschvlos Interpreta- 
honen, 246, n. 1), but "OcrodAcya. and Wuyaywyor could 
themselves have been satyric. 

The titles not enumerated above include: Athamas, 
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Aetnae or Aetnaeae (see Lloyd-Jones, op. cit. 593 f), 
Alcmene, Atalante, Heliades, Heraclidae, Thalamopoiot, 
‘Jepeiar, Callisto, Cares or Europa (for a papyrus frag- 
ment see Lloyd-Jones, op. cit. 599 ff.), Cressae, Niobe (for 
a papyrus fragment see Lloyd-Jones, op. cit. 556 ff.), 
Palamedes, Propompot, Toxotides(on the death of Actaeon), 
Philoctetes (see Dio Chrys. 52), Orithyia; and the satyric 
plays Qewpoi 7 "loOpucacrac (for important papyrus frag- 
ments see Lloyd-Jones, op. cit. 541 ff.), Cercyon, Kijpuxes, 
Leon, Sisyphus (possibly two plays, 2. dpamérns and £. 
TETPUKUMOTHS). 


LIT. CHARACTER or His Wonk 


It was Aeschylus who in all probability organized 
the external presentation of the drama on the lines which 
were to become traditional—the rich costumes, the 
decorative (though probably not in his time thick-soled) 
cothurni, the solemn dances. Ie seems to have had a 
special liking for gorgeous or impressive spectacular 
effects, such as were presented in the Supplices and 
Eumenides and, indeed, in nearly all his plays, though in a 
certain fondness for the barbaric (cf. Ar. Ran. 928 ÍF., 
962 f.) and in some cxperiments in mechanical devices 
which may have bordered on the grotesque his successors 
did not follow him. The Egyptian and oriental dresses 
in the Supplices and Persae are of a piece with his enjoy- 
ment of the geography of strange lands. ‘The Persian 
Wars affected him as they affected ILerodorus. His love 
of long and magnificent descriptions—the battle of 
Salamis in the Persae, the armour of the heroes im the 
Septem, the tall of Troy in the -lgamemnon-——is charac- 
teristic, and in a trilogy there was rootn tor it. Jn other 
respects, too, he was a master of mpressiveness ~ the 
long silences of some of his characters, the recurrent 
retraims (ed¥pva) of many choral odes, the solemn 
grandeur of Darius in the Persae, the litany of invocation 
in the Choephoroe, are sufficient illustrations at must also 
have been he who created the tragic dialogue in the forms 
which became regular, though in him they sometimes 
show (especially in stichomythia, as compared e.g. with 
Sophocles) a certain stiflness, and there 1s not much 
adaptation of style to speaker. Iis characters are ‘typical’, 
in the sense that in most there 1s not much minute 
drawing of the details of character ~ Danaus is the 
cautious father, Pelasgus the constitutionally-minded 
king, Atossa the royal mother, [teocles the champion and 
defender of his city, Prometheus the victim and the un- 
vielding opponent of tyranny, and so on—and that most 
are the embodiment each of some great passion or 
principle which determines all their words and acts. 

The characters share the greatness of the issues 
which are worked out ın their destiny. A man’s destiny 
depends on the interaction of two factors, his own will 
and the higher powers that rule the world; each of the 
great personages of Aeschylus possesses a will that can 
rise to the conflict; but the Clytemnestra of the Azamem- 
non stands above them all as one in whom the imagination 
of a poet is added to a commanding and relentless 
personality. Not that Aeschylus 1s incapable of pathos; 
but even in Cassandra there ts no lack of strength. 

His choruses are all very distinctly characterized, 
though still ‘typical’; the foreboding solemnity of the old 
men of the Agamemnon, tremulous, not what they were, 
but not prepared to endure an Aegisthus, contrasts 
sharply with the fussy, noisy terror of the women in the 
Septem; and the tender sympathy of the Oceanids with 
the savage joy of the Erinyes in their horrible office. ‘The 
chorus 1n most plays serves as a foil to set off in relief the 
character of the leading personage. Now and then, as in 
the Watchman in the Agamemnon and the Nurse ın the 
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Choephoroe, there is a thoroughly homely character with 
little human touches. 

In the Frogs of Aristophanes Aeschylus is made to 
defend the ‘high-flown’ language with which he is taunted 
on the ground that great thoughts and minds nced great 
words for their expression, in other words, that the 
grandcur of his style 1s of a piece with that of his charac- 
ters and conceptions. ‘The defence was a just one 1n a 
poet who had fought at Marathon; the critics belonged 
to an age when grandeur did not come naturally and was 
not taken seriously. He is not afraid of compound words 
of which each embodies a whole picture; of epithets 
strung together in a mass, passing rapidly from one 
metaphor to another, rather than giving for comparison 
(as Sophocles does) a single picture clearly and beautifully 
drawn; of phrases suggesting the outline of some great 
imaginative idea, not so minutely analysed as to be 
expressible in simple language. He lives ın a world of 
metaphor, and his metaphors are drawn from a wide 
range of sources in human life and the natural world, and 
if sometimes strange, often give pictures of incomparable 
beauty. An image or related images are repeated or 
developed throughout a play or trilogy (e.g. birds of prey 
in the Supplices, the net in the Oresteia). 

The plot of an Aeschylean play is usually of the 
kind which Aristotle calls simple or straightforward 
(aràñ), i.e. uncomplicated by wepiméreca or by recognition 
scenes of the kind which often compose the crisis in his 
successors’ plays; events move relentlessly forward, as 
the divine plan works itself out. The connected trilogy 
was a form specially fitted for the presentation of the 
divine operation 1n its slow but certain working, and the 
forms of surprise, Which were very telling and almost 
necessary when the action was confined to a single play 
and a single day, were less natural to Aeschylus. For 
what Aeschylus taught was the lesson of the ultimate 
justice of Providence, in whose designs the rival clans, 
whether of men or of supernatural powers, were at last 
reconciled and contending wills brought to work to- 
gether within the universal scheme of ordered government 
and poodwill towards men, which is what the name of 
Zeus signifies to him, and in which there 1s room for both 
Apollo and the Lumemnides. That at least was the moral 
of the Oresteia and the Prometheus trilogy, and probably 
of the Daniid trilogy also, as is strongly suggested in the 
choruses of the extant play. Everything that is of the 
nature of ofp, unless it has become incurable, must be 
pruned of its selfishness and its excess—the Danaids’ re- 
jection of Aphrodite, the irreconcilability of Prometheus, 
the savagery of the age of the Titans and the Furies. 
Zeus himself (this is perhaps the boldest of Aeschylus’ 
Imaginations) has had to grow in wisdom and learn the 
spirit of good government. The current ideas of inherited 
evil, of the curse upon a house and the fatality of great 
prosperity, Aeschylus takes over but purifies. The curse 
will not fall on a man unless he calls it out by his own 
wrongdoing and so gives the demon in the house his 
chance, nor will wealth, perilous though it be, harm its 
possessor 1f he keeps humselt free from vBpis; the stroke 
of Justice, however long delayed, will never fail to fall 
where it is deserved, but there may be at last, by the 
grace of God, an escape from the fatal chain of evil, and 
the cruellest suffering, like that of Io, may be seen in the 
cnd to have been only a step in a great and beneficent 
design of the Divine Will. 

In the history of his own time, no less than in 
Jegend as he interpreted or refashioned it, Aeschylus read 
the same lessons. The antithesis of tyranny and freedom 
was in the air the poet breathed, and it is not far below 
the surface in any play. The failure of Persia was unmis- 
takably the downfall of vfpis, and as for Athens, the 
salvation of the State lay in freedom and rightcousness 
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and in the reconciliation, through moderation on either 
side, of rival claims—that is the moral of Athena’s 
speeches in the Eumenides, a play which ends in a great 
festival of reconciliation, recalling at every point the 
Panathenaca, the festival of united Athens (see W. Head- 
lam, JIS 1906). 
: LIFE AND Works. I]. W. Smyth, Aesihylean Tragedy (1924); B. 
Snell, Aischylos und das Handeln im Drama (1928); G. Mdauts, 
Eschyle et la trilogie (1936); G Murray, Aeschylus (1940), G. Thom- 
son, Aeschylus and Athens? (1946), F R Earp, The Style of Aeschylus 
(1948); F. Solmsen, Hesiod and Aeschylus (1949); K. Reinhardt, 
Aischylos als Regisseur und Theologe (1949), E T. Owen, The 
Harmony of Aesc iylus (1952); J. de Romilly, La Crainte et l'angoisse 
dans le thédtre d'Eschyle (1958) See also TRAGEDY, GWE: works by 
Kıtto, Leaky, D. W. Lucas, Pohlenz. On the MSS , A. Turyn, {he 
Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of Aeschylus (1943), R. D. 
Dawe, The Collation and Investigation of Manuscripts of Aeschylus 
(1964); Repertory of Conjectures on cleschylus (1965). 

Trx U. von Wilamowitz (1914), G. Murray (O.C.'T., 2nd ed. 
1955); P. Mazon (Budé, 6th ed. 1953), II. W. Smyth (Loeb, 1926; 
vol. n reprinted 1957, with appendix by H Lloyd-Jones containing 


the principal papyrus fragments); JI. J. Mette, Die Fragmente der 
Tragidten des Atschylos (1959). 

COMMENIARIFS, A. Sidgwick (each play separately); P. Groene- 
boom (ditto, but not Supplices); H. J. Rose, A Commentary on the 
surviving plays of Aeschylus, 2 vols (1058); Persae, 11. T). Broadhead 
(1960), Septem, T G Tucker (1908): Supplies, T. G. Tucker (1889); 
J. Vurtheim (1928), Prometheus, G. Thomson (1932); Oresteia, G. 
Thomson, incorporating the work of W. Headlam (1938); Agamemnon, 
E. Fraenkel (1950), J. D, Denniston and J) Page (1957); Choephort, 
U. von Wilamowitz, Aischylos Orestera 11 (1896); T. G. Tucker 
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Alischylos Interpretationen (1914); G tahe, Index Aeschyleus (1955). 

"TRANSLATIONS Prose’: W. and C. E. S Headlam (1909). Verse: 
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AESCULAPIUS, latinized form of Asclepius (q.v.), 
was brought to Rome from Epidaurus at the instance of 
the Sibylline Books, perhaps seconded by Delphi, after 
a plague in 293 h.c. Legend told how the sacred snake, 
incarnating the god, itself chose the Insula Tiberina for 
its abode, and there on ı January 291 a temple was dedi- 
cated to Aesculapius (Livy 10. 47; epit. 11; Ov. Met. 15. 
622-745 ; Fasti 1.289-94). The cult was patterned directly 
on that of Epidaurus, but of the minor deities worshipped 
there only Hygicia was received, to whom, from about 
180 n.C. (Livy 40. 37), the name of the Italic goddess 
Salus was sometimes applied. They received a joint cult 
from the military in various parts of the Empire, but the 
relative strength of Aesculapius in Dacia and Spain may 
be due to Greek or Oriental clements there. The Aes- 
culupius worshipped with Caelestis in and about Carthage 
is a Scinitic god of the Eshmun type. 

W. A. Jayne, The Healing Gods of Ancient Civilizations (U S.A. 


1925), ch. 7, J. Toutain, Les Cultes patens dans l'empire romain \ 
(1907), 39011, E J. and L Edelstein, Asclepius (1945) F. R. W. 


AESEPUS, god of the Mysian river of that name, 
Hesiod, Theog. 342. 


AESERNIA, modern Jsernia, with interesting ancient 
remains, strong site near the upper Volturnus River con- 
trolling north-west Samnium (q.v.). A Latın colony, 
established here after the Samnite Wars (263 B.c.), was 
staunchly pro-Roman until Social War insurgents cap- 
tured it (go B.C.) and made ıt their capital. Strabo (5. 250) 
exaggerates its unimportance; it became a flourishing 
municipium. 

Castagnoh, Stud. urb. 79 ff. E. T.S. 
AESERNINUS, grandson of Asinius Pollio (q.v.), an 


orator under Tiberius. 


AESOP, famed as a teller of fables used metaphorically 
to illustrate a point, lived as a slave on the island of Samos 
in the early sixth century B.C. Ancient chronological 
reckoning put his death in the year 564, four years bcfore 
Croesus became king of Lydia. The name Aesop as that 
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of a sculptor appears in a contemporary inscription from 
Sigeum in the ‘l'road. Acsop the fabulist came originally 
not from Phrygia (this was a Jater literary invention), but 
from Thrace, according to the testimony of the local 
chronicler Eugcon of Samos who wrote before 431 H.C. 
What LEugeon said about Aesop's ongin is implicd by 
Herodotus in speaking of Rhodopis of Thrace as Aesop's 
fellow slave, and his other statements are not in conflict 
with Herodotus’ account of Aesop (ii. 134-5). As Hero- 
dotus lived on the island of Samos before the year 456 
B.C., he was well acquainted with its historical traditions. 
The belief of the Delphians ın Herodotus’ time, that 
Aesop was unjustly killed as a scapegoat by their ances- 
tors, was a mistaken belief and ts easily explained, with 
its cause, as a myth. It is very improbable that Aesop ever 
went to Delphi. Likewise purely mythical is the much 
later story that he acted as diplomatic courier for King 
Croesus. 

The ancient testimonies about Aesop are assembled in R. E. 
Perry's Acsopica i. 211-41; and the total meaning of them, as outlined 


above, m analysed in detail by the same author in his Babrius and 
Phaedrus (Loeb, 1965), xxx—xlv1. B. E. P. 


AESOPUS (ist c. B.c.), tragic actor, ‘gravis’ (lor. Eprst. 
2. 1. 82), contemporary of Roscius (Quint, Inst. 11.3. 111 
‘Roscius citatior, Aesopus gravior’). He gave Cicero 
lessons in elocution (Auct. ad ler. (3. 21. 34) suggests 
that he was greatly his senior) and supported Cicero’s 
recall from exile (Sest. 120-3); he returned to the stage 
for Pompey’s ludi, 55 n.c , Without much success (Fam. 7. 
1. 2). See Div. 1. Bo; Tusc. 4. 55; OFr. 1. 2. 14. His son, 
M. Clodius Aesopus, was rich enough to be a wastrel 
(Ilor. Sat. 2. 3. 239; Pliny, HN 9. 122). G.C R. 


AETHRA, in mythology, daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Troezen, and mother of Thescus by Aegeus (qq-v.). 
Since Theseus was often called son of Poseidon, various 
explanations grew up. Aethra was sent by Athena (hence 
called Apaturia, the Deceitful) to the island of Hiera or 
Sphairia, where Poseidon met her (Paus. 2. 33. 1); 
Poseidon visited her the same night as Aegeus (Apollod. 
3. 208, Hyg. Fab. 37. 1); it was a tale invented by Pittheus 
to save her credit (Plut. Thes. 6.) Her appearance as 
waiting-maid to Helen (Z. 3. 14.4) also needed explanation ; 
a story apparently as old as the Cycle (Ziu Persis, fr. 3 
Allen, cf. Apollod. 3. 128) says the Dioscuri carried her 
off while Theseus was in Hades, as reprisal for his kid- 
napping of Helen, and her grandsons, Demophon and 
Acamas (qq.v.), fetched her home when Troy fell. 
Aethra is shown in Jute archaic and early classical vase- 
paintings as FJelen’s old slave rescued by her grand- 
children at the sack of 'I'roy. In Polygnotus’ Troy at 
Delphi she was still in attendance on IHelen. There are 
also pictures of a story unknown to surviving literature, 
where ‘Theseus draws his sword on her. (Brommer, 
Vasenlisten?, 163). H. J. R.; C. M. R. 


AËTION, painter (and sculptor?), dated by Pliny 
452 B.C. In his most famous picture, the ‘Marriage of 
Alexander and Roxane’ (not before 3427), Roxane was 
seated in the marriage chamber, Alexander standing 
before her, Tlephacstion leaning on Hymen; Erotes 
fluttered round the chief actors and played with Alex- 
ander’s arms ın the background. Aetion was probably not 
the sculptor mentioned by Theocritus (/pigr. 8) and 
Callimachus (Epigr. 24). T. B. L. W. 


AËTIUS, eclectic of the first or second century A.D., 
summarized in his SEvraywy) mepi apeaxovrwy the opinions 
of the Greek philosophers on natural philosophy. ‘hese 
Placita are reproduced in the ps.-Plutarchean Epitome 
and in Stobaeus’ Eclogae, and have been edited by H. 
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Diels in Doxographi Graeci (1879), 273-444. They form 
one of our most important sources for the opinions of the 
philosophers whose works have for the most part perished, 
but must he used with caution: the tradition they repre- 
sent derives in part trom the mepi duacxaw b0fav of Theo- 
phrastus (qg.v.), but augrnented and modified by Stoic, 
Epicurean, and later Peripatetic theories. W. D. R. 


AETIUS, Ftavius, d. A.D. 454, a Roman patrician, was 
born at Durostorum (near Silistra in Bulgaria), the son of 
Gaudentius, a high-ranking military officer. Ie won 
profound influence with Valentinian I11 (q.v.) and be- 
came the effective ruler of the Western Empire, being 
consul three times (432, 437, 446), an unprecedented dis- 
tinction for one who was not a member of the imperial 
house. Appointed patricius in 433 he fought successfully 
thereafter against barbarians and rebels in Gaul, his main 
achievement being the destruction of the kingdom of the 
Burgundians (q.v.) centred on the city of Worms. In 446 
the Britons appealed to him in vain for help against the 
barbarian invaders of their island. In 451 he joined forces 
with the Visigoths and defeated Attila and the Huns in 
the battle of the Catalaunian Plains; but he could do 
httle to oppose Atula when the Huns invaded Italy in 
452. He was assassinated at the instigation of Petronius 
Maximus, the later Emperor. E. A. T. 


AETNA, (1) Europe’s highest active volcano (10,705 ft. 
in 1950), lying between Tauromenium and Catana in 
Sicily. 'The lower slopes are remarkably fertile, princi- 
pally in vines, olives, lemons, and oranges, and are thickly 
populated ; woods and scrub cover the middle slopes; the 
upper are desolate. Eruptions were attributed to a giant 
(l'yphon or Enceladus) beneath the mountain. The 
Sicani traditionally removed westwards because of them. 
They have been more frequent, apparently, in modern 
times. ‘The ancients recorded comparatively few, al- 
though those of 475, 396, and 122 B,C. were notable. 


C. S. du Riche Preller, Jtalian Mountain Geology, m 11923) 
A.G W. 


AETNA, (2) the name given to Catana when llicron I 
(q.v-) settled a colony there. In 461 these colonists were 
expelled, and transferred themselves and the name to 
Sicel Jnessa (perhaps Porra, between Paternò and Cen- 
turipiuc). Ducetius (g.v.) captured Inessa—Aetna in 451, 
but it subsequently became a Syracusun stronghold. 
Dionysius 1 (q.v.) garrisoned it with Campanians whom 
'Timoleon (q.v.) had trouble in dislodging. It suffered at 
Verres’ hands, but its later fortunes are unknown. 
Dunbahin, Western Greeks, 131 f; D. Adamesteanu, Komados 1962, 
tg ff., where, however, a TPierome foundation at Civita, west of 


Paternd, rather Chin at Catana 1s postulated. See also EMPFDOCLLS. 
A. G. W. 


AETNA, latin didactic poem of unknown authorship. 
It attempts to explain the volcanic activity of Mt. Etna. 

"The poem is ascribed to Virgil in our earliest MSS. and 
included amongst his juvenilia by the vita Donati, where, 
however, doubt is expressed about its authenticity. Few, 
if any, would now maintain the ascription. ‘here is no 
consensus of opinion about date, but the style and langu- 
age seem to puint to the Silver Age. Since the poem does 
not mention Vesuvius, it can hardly be later than the 
eruption of a.p. 79. "There has been much speculation 
about authorship. 

Rejecting mythological explanations, the author argues 
that the controlling force behind eruptions is wind 
operating at high pressure in narrow subterranean chan- 
nels, and that the volcanic fire, produced by friction, gets 
a nutritive material especially in the lava-stone (lapis 
molaris). The poem is embellished by digressions. One 
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passage (222-81) extols physical science ; another (603-45) 
narrates the devotion of two brothers who rescued their 
parents during an eruption. Aetna makes hard reading, 
partly because of its corrupt text, partly because of the 
difficulty of the subject-matter and the author’s style. He 
strains after brevity, overloads words and phrases, in- 
dulges freely in metaphor and personification; in his 
terse mythological allusions details are taken for granted 
as well known. Nevertheless, the work docs not lack 
polish or animation. It also shows an earnest enthusiasm 
for the study of nature. The scientific sources of Aetna 
are uncertain, though Posidonius may well have been one. 
Similarities of thought and expression in Seneca’s 
Naturales Quaestiones seem to indicate, not a debt to 
Seneca, but a common source. Amongst pocts Lucretius 
is the author’s principal model, but he also seems much 
influenced by Virgil. 

‘Texts. Teubner (PLM i, Vollmer-Morel, 1930), O C T. (Good- 
year, 1966) With comm.: H. A. J. Munro (1867). With comm. an 
transl.: R Elha (1901). With comm and ind. verb.: F. R. D. Good- 


year (1966). With transl.. Dutt, Minor Latin Poets. 
A. M. D.; F.R D.G. 


AETOLIA, a country bordercd on the west by the 
lower and middle valley of the river Achelous, and on the 
cast by Mt. Oxya, the watershed between Actolia and 
Malis. It contains the southern continuation of the Pindus 
mountain range. While the mountains of north Actoha 
run north and south, the main range of southern Aetolia 
runs east and west, cutting off the rich plains of central 
Aetolia by Lake Conope and Lake Trichonis trom the 
coast of the Corinthian Gulf. The coast between the 
mouths ot the Acheloiis and the Euenus contains shallow 
lagoons but no good harbour. While five coastal towns, 
especially Pleuron and Calydon, were known to Homer, 
the rehgious centre of classical Actolia lay inland at 
'bermum near lake T'richonis, and its history was en- 
tirely that of a land power. Seclusion from the sca left 
Aetolia undeveloped in the fifth century n» c. (Thuc. 1. 5), 
little urbanized, and organized in tribes who formed a 
common front against Demosthenes’ mvasion (426 1.¢.). 
It prew in power alter 370 B.C. when the Aetolian Con- 
tederacy was formed as a close-knit federal State (Tod no. 
137). The natural avenues of expansion lay into Acar- 
nania and northwards to Amphilochia and Malis; but 
Aetoha did not develop successtully along these lines 
until the third century B.C. See AEIOLIAN CONFEDFRACY. 


W.J Woodhouse, Actolia (1897) , K. D Stergiopoulos, ‘Fl dpxaia 
AlrwAta (1939), P.-lk. GL 2. 2. 290 fi. N GLH. 


AETOLIAN CULTS AND MYTHS. The chief 
divinities of Actolia were Artemis, Apollo, and Athena 
(dedication of statues of all three by Actolians at Delphi, 
Paus. ro. 15. 2; of Artemis and Apollo only, id. 10. 16. 6). 
The cult centre of Artemis Laphria was Calydon (later 
Patrac, id. 7. 18. 8-13); Apollo was worshipped at 
Calydon, but principally at Thermum ; Athena 1s associa- 
ted with Pleuron (Stat. Theb. 2.726-31; Dion. Calliphon. 
57-9 = GGM i. 240). At Phistyon the Syrian Aphrodite 
(see ATARGATIS), to whom the epithet Phistyis was here 
apphed, shared a temple, from at least 21 3/12 B.c., with 
the Mother of the Gods and the Virgin (Parthenos), pos- 
sibly local deities in origin; the cult is known only from 
inscriptions. 'l he cults of Dionysus (cf. Paus. 7. 21. 1-5), 
Heracles, Zeus Soter, and some others are also known. 

Prominent in myth are Aetolus, the reputed founder, 
and the family of Oeneus, Althacu, Meleager, and 
Deianira (qq.v.). For the Calydonian boar-hunt see 
MELEAGER (1). 

J. de Keitz, De Aetolorum et Acarnanum sacris (Diss. Halle, 1911); 
W. J. Woodhouse, Jetolia (1897) ; E. Kirsten, PW xx, 1304 H., s.v. 
Nachtrige (Phistyon); for the mecriptions ace IG® ix. + and G. 


Klaffenbach. Sitz. Berl. 1936; for the myths, C. Robert in L.. Preller, 
Griechische Mythologie i1. 1 (1920), 85 PA F. R. 
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AETOLIAN CONFEDERACY. The looser tribal] 
organization of the Aetolians gave way during the fourth 
century B.C. to a federal State (sympoliteta, q.v.), which 
acquired considerable power already in the latter part of 
that century and retained it even during the first period 
of the Roman intervention. In the third century the 
Aetolians exercised a protectorate over Delphi and 
through their expansion secured a controlling interest in 
the Amphictionic League (see AMPIIICTIONIES). Since they 
normally were hostile to Macedonia, they naturally be- 
came Rome’s first active allies within Greece proper. 
Their later hostility to Rome and co-operation with 
Antiochus ITT proved their downfall. Their conquests 
and outside influence were lost, and in 189 n.C. the Actol- 
ians were forced to accept a treaty as subject allies of 
Rome. The Confederacy was not dissolved, but all its 
importance and influence werc gone. 

At the head of the Confederacy was a general elected 
annually. The primary assembly had two regular meetings 
a year and could be summoned for special sessions. In 
this body the votes seem to have been counted by heads 
and not, as in some federal States, by cities. The boule or 
synedrion, in which the cites were represented in pro- 
portion to population, contained some thousand members. 
Ilence, particularly in time of war, much of the leader- 
ship fell to a smaller body, the apokletai, itself containing 
over thirty members, probably a committee of the boule. 
The ciues contributed to the federal treasury in pro- 
portion to the number of their representatives in the 
synedrion. At no time did the leadership of the Con- 
fedi racy puss out of the hands of the Aetolians proper. This 
was in part because the more distant States were not 
made regular members, but merely bound to the Con- 
federacy by tsopoliteia (q.v.), which involved civil rights, 
protecuion, and potential citizenship but no participation 
in federal affairs unless residence was established in a 
community possessing active citizenship. Grants of 
asyha (q.v.) by the Aetolians were not infrequent and 
were highly prized on account of their extensive use of 
piracy and the right of reprisal. See also FEDERAL STATES. 

G. Klaffenbach, introduction to 7G ix. 1 with references to the 


widely scattered sources; R. Flacehére, Les Artobens a Delphes (1937); 
J. A-Ö. Larsen, TAP 4 1952, 1 1l., Greck Federal States (1908), 78 tt. 
AOL 


AETOLUS (Airwés), eponym of the Aetolians. His 
legend seems to be founded on traditions of the relation 
between certain Greck peoples. Endymion, king of Elis, 
had three sons, Paeon, Epeios, and Aetolus; he set them 
to race at Olympia, promising the kingship to the winner. 
Epcios won, hence the ancient name Fperot for the people 
of the district: Paeon left the country and gave his name 
to the district of Paeonia; Aetolus had later to leave be- 
cause of a blood-feud, and went to Aetolia, which is 
called after him (Paus. 5. 1. 3—8). H. J. R. 


AFER, Gnarus Domitius (PIV 14) (d. A.D. 59), of 
Nemausus (Nimes), considered by Quintilian the best 
orator of his age. After his successful prosecution of 
Claudia Pulchra, cousin of the elder Agrippina, in A.D. 26, 
he enjoyed a distınguished, but sinister, reputation, Pro- 
secuted by the Emperor Gaius in 39, he saved himself 
by flattery and was made consul (Sept. 39). J. P. B. 


AFRANIUS (1), Lucius (b. c. 150 B.C.), Latin poet; 
Cicero's report of him (Brut. 167) suggests that he was an 
orator and therefore a Roman citizen. He was the most 
prolific composer of comoediae togatae, whose representa- 
tion of domestic life in Italian towns he made more artistic 
and involved, with wider and coarser appeal. His plays 
were performed even in imperial times, the most re- 
nowned being Divortium, Epistula, Fratriae, Privignus, 
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yopiscus. He admired Terence, from whom he confessed- 
ly borrowed, and was compared by Horace (Epist. 2. 1. 
57) with Menander. He portrayed chiefly famuly life and 
the ‘middle classes’. See JOGATA. 

FRAGMENTS. O. Ribbeck, CRF? 164 (Teubner,? 1897); F. Leo, 


Gesch. d ròm. Lit. (1913), 375 f., W Howe, Ihe Roman Stage” 
(iy04), 128 f. E H W. 


AFRANIUS (2) (PIV 6), Lucius, of Picene birth (ILS 
$78), served under Pompey (q.v.) in Spain and against 
Mithridates. His triumph (Cic. Pis. 58) was probably 
won in a praetorian province between these two legate- 
ships, possibly in 69 B.C. As consul in 60 he was over- 
shadowed by his colleague Metellus (q.v. 9) Celer, and 
was therefore ineffective on Pompey’s behalf. Lis con- 
sular province was one of the Gauls, probably Cisalpina, 
but there 1s no evidence that he ever proceeded to it. 
From c. 53 he governed Ilispania Citerior as Pompey's 
legate with three legions, and in 4g commanded at IJlerda. 
Pardoned by Caesar, he returned to Pompey, though 
charged with treachery by other Pompcians. He escaped 
from Pharsalus, but wus captured and executed after 
"Thapsus. G. F. F. C. 


AFRICA, ROMAN. The Punic Wars (q.v.) made Rome 
heir to the Carthaginian Empire In 146 B.C. she left most 
of the continental territory in the hands of Masinissa’s 
descendants, but formed a new province im the most 
fertile part. This covered about 5,000 square miles of the 
northern part of ‘Tunisia, north-east of a frontier line 
(the fossa regia) from "Vhabraca to Hadtumetum, it was 
governed by a praetor from Utica. Except tor this com- 
munity and six others of Phoenician origin who had 
deserted Carthage, most of the land hecame ager publicus. 
Though the attempt by Gaius Gracchus to found a colonia 
at Carthage failed, Roman and Italian traders and farmers 
settled in the province in large numbers, and many of 
Martius’ veterans settled west of the fossa regia. After the 
battle of Thapsus (46 n.c.) Caesar added to the province 
(Atrica Vetus) the Numidian territory of Juba I (Africa 
Nova); his colonial foundations in Africa included Clupea, 
Curubis, and Neapolis, and his plan to colonize Carthage 
was carricd through by Octavian. A substantial territory 
m Numidia centred on Curta was given to his supporter 
P. Situus (q.v.) and a numerous following. 

2. Under Augustus, after varous changes of bound- 
ary, the united province (Africa Proconsularis) extended 
from Cyrenaica to the river Amsagas. At least eleven 
colonics were founded ın it, and the flow of Italian im- 
migrants was substant::!, Thirteen colonies were founded 
on the coast of Mauretania: which, however, was ruled 
by the client prince Juba I]. "The enlarged province was 
governed by a proconsul from Carthage, who also com- 
manded the Legio IJ] Augusta. Under Gaius the com- 
mand of the legion was handed over to an imperial legatus 
who became responsible for the rovernment of Numidia 
and the frontier districts. ‘he provincialization of North 
Africa was completed by Claudius with the creation of 
two provinces in Mauretania. Resistance to Roman rule 
on the fringes of the Sahara and in the mountainous 
regions such as the Kabylie and Aurès was no more than 
sporadic and for over three centuries the whole area from 
Cyrenaica to the Atlantic was protected by only one 
legion and auxilianes. The frontier ran from Arae Phil- 
acnorum through Cydamus (Gadhames), Netta, Vescera 
(Biskra), and Auzia (Aumdie) to the Atlantic south of 
Volubilis. 

3. Urban life in North Africa was of pre-Roman 
origin. In spite of the destruction of Carthage, a number 
of towns of Phoenician or Carthaginian origin survived 
on the coast, notably Hadrumeturm and Lepcis Magna 
and places between ; on the north and west coast, Icosium, 
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Tingi, and J.ixus appear to have been Carthaginian 
settlements of some sıze. In a few places Carthaginian 
language and institutions survived into the second century 
A.D. Over large areas of the interior, the influence of 
Carthaginian e:vilization on the primitive Berber tribes 
was profound especially in central Tunisia and in the 
region of Cirta where Numidian dynasties had encouraged 
it. However, under Roman imperial rule, urbanization 
was on a vastly increased scale. Over 500 communities 
ranked as separate crvitates, of which a large number 
obtained the rank of municipium or colonta. he area of 
densest urbanization was in the vicinity of Carthage and 
in the Bagradas valley, where some of the towns were 
only a dozen miles apart ; among these may be mentioned 
Thuburbo Maius, ‘lhibiruca, Membressa, Vaga, Bulla 
Repia, and Simitthus. In the centre of ‘Tunisia, Mactar, 
Sufes, Sufetula, and Ammaeduara were notable, The last 
named, like the Numidian towns of ‘heveste, 'Thamu- 
gadı, Lambaesis, and Diana Veteranorum, owed its 
ongin to the Third Legion. Equites Romani of African 
ongin are known from the mid first century A.D., soon 
followed by senaturs. During the second century African 
senators, the best known being the orator Fronto, formed 
the largest western provincial group. The influence of 
Africans reached its height under Septimius Severus, 
born at Lepcis Magna. 

4. The wealth of Africa was proverbial throughout 
the Roman period, and consisted largely of agricultural 
products. Of these corn was the chief, and the amount 
annually exported, largely through Carthage which be- 
came the largest city in the west after Rome, amounted to 
perhaps over half a million tons. The most productive 
districts for cereals were the Bagradas valley and the 
region round Cirta and Sitths. From the second century 
olive-prowing was equally prosperous in the drier rezions 
of central Tunisia, and in Numidia and Mauretenia. 
Productivity depended largely on the maintenance of 
irngation systems of various kinds which Roman settlers 
introduced. Africa was notable for the vist estates 
in the hands of a few men, the largest landowner being 
the emperor. These were to some extent balanced by 
the estates of more modest size owned by members of the 
municipal upper class. Epigraphy reveals complicated 
systems of tenure which applied to the colom on the large 
estates. Other exports from Africa were marble, wood, 
precious stones, dyes, gold-dust, and wild animals for 
show in Rome and elsewhere. ‘There is evidence that the 
inhabitants of Carthage and other ports pained consider- 
able profits from trade. T'he arts and crafts of Africa 
lacked the refinement of those of Italy and the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean; there were, however, 
vigorous and effective local schools of sculptors and 
mosaic makers. 

§. During the third century, Africa suffered less than 
most provinces in the west from imperial usurpations, al- 
though the consequences of the failure of Gordian I were 
serious. Christianity spread more rapidly than in any 
other western province, first in the urbanized arcas but 
making rapid strides in Numidia after c. 200. "he works 
of ‘Tertullian and Cyprian (qq.v.) were of considerable 
importance in the development of Latin Christianity, 

6. In Diocletian’s administrative changes, the pro- 
vinces of Numidia, Byzacena, Tripolitana, Mauretania 
Sitifensis, and Mauretania Caesariensis formed the 
diocese of Africu, the proconsular province being strictly 
outside the diocesan system, and Mauretania Tingitana 
being part of the diocese of Spain. ‘The military forces of 
the area were put under a comes Africae, and the frontier 
was divided into districts each under a praepositus limitis, 
a system unique in the Empire. Throughout the fourth 
century, North Africa was affected by a serious division 
among the Christians; the Donatists, condemned as 
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schismatics by imperial legislation from Constantine on- 
wards, were particularly strong in the rural areas of 
Numidia and Mauretania where social discontents were 
growing and where the government's authority was de- 
clining. Augustine of Hippo was active in stimulating the 
orthodox against the schismatics. Inspite of these troubles, 
the area remained relatively prosperous in comparison 
with the devastated provinces of northern Europe, and it 
was a decisive stage in the collapse of the Roman Empire 
when it was conquered by the Vandals in 429. The 
invaders found Africa an easy prey, since the defensive 
system was suited for no more than policing and the 
suppression of sporadic tribal revolts. 

Atlas archéologique de la Tumsie (ist series by E Babelon, etc, 
1892-1913; 2nd series by R, Cagnat and A. Merlin, 1914-32); 
A. Pigamol, Atlas des centuriations romaines de Tumsie® (1959), S. 
Gsuell, Atlas archéologique de l' Algerie (1911). 

Inscriptions: CIL vin and Supplements; R, Cagnat, ete , Inserip- 
tions latines de l Afrique (1923); A. Merlin, Inscriptions latines de la 
Tumste (1944); Inscriptions latines de l Algerie 1 by S. Gsell (1923), 
ii, pt. i by H. G. Pilaum (1957). 

S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l’ Afrique du Nord vin (1914-20); 
P. Romoanelb, Storia delle promnce romane dell’ Africa (1959); 
R. M. Haywood in Frank, Econ. Surveviv, L 'Leutsch, Stadtewesenin 
Nordafrika (1962); T. R S. Broughton, The Romanization of Africa 
Proconsulans (U.S A. 1929); G.C Picard, La cavhzatnon de l’ Afrique 
romaine (1959), B. E. Thomasson, Die Statthalter der rom. Provvizen 
Nordafrikus, 2 vols. (1960). J Baradez, Fossutum Africae (Puris 1949); 
B H Warmington, The North African Provinces from Diocletian to the 
Vandal Conquest (1954). R. Cagnat, L'Armée romame d'Afrique 
(1912); A. Berthier, Les Vestiges du christianiyme dans la Numidte 
antique (1943), P. Monceaux, Histoire litteraire de U Afrique chretrenne 
(1901-22), W H C. Frend, The Donatist Church (1952); J. 1. Miller, 
The Spu. Trade of the Roman Empire (1909) see index. 

W. N. W.; B. H. W. 


AFRICANUS (1), Jurus (PW 45), a speaker of the first 
century A.D. from Gaul, ranked by Quintilan, who knew 
him, alongside of Domitrus Afer and admired for his 
force (J/mst. 10. 1. 118; 12. 10. 11). He delivered a loyal 
address to Nero after Agrippina’s death (dst. 8. 5 15). 


AFRICANUS (2), Sextus Caecttrus (PIV 29) (c. A.D. 
150), a Roman jurist, almost certainly a pupil of Salvius 
Julianus (q.v. 2). His Quaestiones (9 books) record for the 
most part the views of his master, edited without any 
systematic arrangement, and usually introduced by a 
simple ‘art’, ‘inquit’, or ‘respondit’, without mention of 
Julian's name. He is not a Auent writer, indeed his texts 
ure sometimes hardly intelligible. A reconstruction of 
this work has been edited by O. Lenel, Sav. Zeitschr. 
1931. Hs Epistulae are known from one citation, and 
there are indications that he also wrote a commentary on 
the Lex Juha de adulteriis. A. B.; B. N. 


AFRICANUS (3), Junius (PW 47), a Christian philo- 
sopher of Aelia Capitolina, went c. A.D. 220 on an embassy 
to Elagabalus which secured city rank and the title of 
Nicopolis for Emmaus, and established a library in the 
Pantheon for Severus Alexander. His principal works 
were the Chronographies (Xpovoypadiat) in five books, a 
synchronization of sacred and profane history from the 
Creation to A.D. 221, which was the basis of Eusebius’ 
Chromcle, and Oc Kéaoroi in twenty-four books, a miscel- 
lany of information, chiefly relating to magic, on various 
topics ranging from medicine to tactics. He ulso wrote a 
letter to Origen, in which he questioned the authenticity 
of the story of Susannah, anda letter to a certain Aristides, 
in which he harmonized the two genealogies of Christ. 


IL Gelzcr, Sextus Juhus Africanus Shane W. Reichardt, Die 
Hriefe des Sextus Juhus Africanus an Aristides und ry 


AFTER-LIFE. In Greek and Roman thought, bound 
by no generally received dogma or revelation, numerous 
and often contradictory concepts of the after-life existed 
side by side. These peoples were concerned primarily 
with this life, but, certain philosophers apart, a belief in 
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some sort of survival after death was almost universal. 
That the dead live on ın the tomb was perhaps the most 
primitive, and most enduring, concept of all, There they 
still feel human wants, which are satisfied both by the 
household objects buried ot burned with the body and 
by the continued tendance regularly paid to the dead by 
their families. Already ın Mycenaean times this tendance 
seems to have piven rise, in the case of individuals 
especially powerful both in life and death, to the continu- 
ing cult of heroes by persons not related to them and 
eventuully by the whole community. By a different line 
of development arose festivals such as the Attic Anthes- 
teria in which the dead in general received attention. 

2. The belief that the dead dwell together in a com- 
mon, subterranean abode, the realm of Hades and Per- 
sephone, dark and gloomy like the grave, found tts classic 
expression in Homer (especially Od. 11), and so became 
fixed as the popular eschatology of all antiquity. Thither 
all mortals must repair, there good and evil alike lead a 
shadowy and cheerless existence. ‘The dead need nothing 
and are not to be feared, for Homer’s aristocratic society, 
separated from the ancestral tombs, has forgotten or 
ignores the older ideas (which, however, reappear in the 
post-ITomeric age), and the claborate funeral rites are in 
the main but meaningless survivals. 

3. A totally different conception, that of Elysium or 
the Isles ot the Blest, situated at the ends of the earth, 
appears in Homer (Od. 4. 561-9) and Hesiod (Op. 167-73) 
as the place to which certain favoured heroes, exempted 
from death, are translated by the gods. Elysium appears 
to be a survival from Minoan religion; when a later age 
concerned itself with the fate of the blessed dead, Elysium 
wus transferred to the nether regions, in conformity with 
Greek ideas and the Ilomeric picture. 

4. By the sixth century the Eleusinian Mysteries, an 
old, probably pre-Greek, agrarian cult, through an associa- 
tion of its chthonic divinitics and the powers of the under- 
world, had begun to promise to its initiates a happier lot 
in the after-life Z/ymn. Hom. Cer, 480-2; Ar. Ran. 154-8, 
455-9); apparently, there as in this world they will con- 
tinue to celebrate the Mysteries. A more clearly ethical 
note was struck in some mystic speculation, notably that 
reflected in Pind. OL. 2 and frs. 131 and 133 Bergk. The 
divine origin of the soul was affirmed; popular ideas of 
punishment after death were combined with a doctrine of 
metcmpsychosis, and assurances of blessedness were held 
out to those who, throughout a series of existences in this 
and the other world, should lead pure lives. These or 
similar idcas were entertained by Pythugoreans and by 
Orphics, and had wide currency, but it is doubtful that 
there was any consistent doctrine of ‘Orphism’. 

§. Hitherto the hope of immortality had been at most 
bused on intuition or religious teaching. Plato, whose 
eschatology was profoundly influenced by ‘Orphism’, 
however much he scorned its baser manifestations, first 
supplied this hope with a philosophic foundation, by 
arguments based on anamnesis, the Theory of Ideas, and 
ethical considerations, The precise nature of immortality 
he never defines, but his intense conviction that to the 
good man nothing but good can come and that the highest 
part of man’s nature 1s allied to God has had far-reaching 
consequences. 

6. Aristotle denied the power of survival to all but the 
intellectual part of man’s tripartite soul, and even this is 
deprived of all sensibility. ‘The Hellenistic age was, in 
general, little inclined to speculate on the after-life. The 
Academy adopted a thoroughly sceptical attitude. Epi- 
curus and his followers attacked the fear of death with 
the claim that the soul, like the body, was composed of 
material atoms, and was dissipated at death. While some 
Stoics admitted a limited survival, at least of the souls of 
the wise, until the next cosmic conflagration, Panaetius 
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denied even this. Posidonius, however, reverted to 
Platonic language and imagery, and the first century B.C. 
witnessed a considerable revival of interest in the after- 
life. 

7. The Thraco-Phrygian cults of Dionysus and 
Sabazius and the hellenized mysteries of Attis and of Isis 
offered to many adepts the assurance of a blessed after- 
lite—-whether the dead was thought of as inhabiting the 
old underworld, or whether his continued existence was 
transferred to the celestial spheres. ‘Uhis belicf ina celestial 
immortality, which was in no sense limited to the mystery 
religions, derived its popularity from the new concept of 
the universe as a series of concentric spheres around the 
earth and from philosophic speculations on the soul, 
whether in the Platonic sense of something from the 
world of Being which had descended into the world of 
Becoming, or the Stoic sense of something essentially 
Fire. Such ideas found easy acceptance in the cult of 
Mithras (q.v.), Who was identified with the Sun, and in 
that more general solar piety which played so large a part 
in the later religious life of antiquity. 

8. A final word on the specifically Italic concepts of 
the nfter-Jife: the ghosts of the dead join the undif- 
ferentiated mass of Manes or Lemures in the underworld 
(Inferi), and can return only at certain specified times, as 
at the feast of the Lemuria in Muy; no idea of divine 
retribution is discernible. On this primitive core of belief 
was superimposed the whole range of Hellenic concep- 
tions, at first through Magna Graecia and through Etru- 
ria, which had combined Greek ideas with an elaborate 
demonology, and later by direct contact with Greece 
and the East. From the latter years of the Republic on, 
the Graeco-Roman world was essentially one in its 
development of religious and philosophic ideas of the 
after-life. 

A. Rrelich, Aspetti della morte nelle tscrizioni sepolcrali del’ impero 
romano (isg. Pannonicaue 1, 7, 1937), F. Cumont, After Lik in 
Roman Paganism (U.S.A. 1922); Recherches sur le symbolrime 
funéraire des Romans (1942); A. Dietench, Nekvia® (1913), Farnell, 
Hero-Cults; W. K. C. Guthue, Orpheus and Greek Religion (1945), 
ch. g; I. M. Lanforth, The Arts of Orpheus (U.S.A. 1941) C ir 
Mane, Ancient Helwfs in the Immortality of the Soul (1931); G. E. 

Mylonas, ‘The Cult of the Dead in Helladic Times’, Robinson 
Studies 1(U S.A. 1952); M. P. Nilsson, Mrnuan-Mycenacan Religion? 
Lund, 1950), ‘Early Orphism’, Harv. Theol Ret. 1935; A.D Nock, 
arv. Theol Rev 1992, 1940; E. Rohde, Psyche (Engl Transl. of 


ötb ed., 1925), Mrs A. Strong, Apotheosis and After Life (1915) See 
PSYCHF, SOUL, THANSMIGRATION, F. R W. 


AGAMEMNON, in mythology, son of Atreus and 
brother of Menelaus (qq.v.); king of Mycenae, or Argos; 
probably an historical person, who, if not overlord of 
some or all of the princes of the Mycenaean era, was the 
most important of them. 

In Homer, Agamemnon is commuander-in-chief of the 
Greek expedition against Troy. In the Jhad he 1s a man 
of personal valour, but lacking resolution and easily dis- 
couraged. His quarrel with Achilles (q.v.) supplies the 
mainspring of the poem’s action. The Odyssey (1. 35 ff.; 
4. 512 ff.; 11. 405 ff.; 24. 06-97) tells how, on his return, 
he was carried by the wind outside his own territory to the 
barony of Aegisthus (q.v.), the lover of his wife Clytem- 
nestra, sister of Helen, who treacherously set upon him 
and his men at £ banquet and killed them all, Clytem- 
nestra also killing Cassandra, daughter of Priam, whom 
Agamemnon had brought back with him. This story later 
authors retell with elaborations and small changes, e.g. 
the scene is generally (as in Aesch. Ag.) transferred to 
Argos. 

The Cypria is the earliest evidence for the sacrifice of 
Agaumemnon’s daughter Iphigenia (q.v.). The cause of it 
was the offence given to Artemis by Agamemnon, who 
after a successful hunt boasted that he was a better hunter 
than she. Calchas, when the fleet was wind-bound at 
Aulis, explained that the goddess was the cause and the 
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sacrifice must be made to appease her. Iphigenio was 
therefore sent for to Aulis on the pretext that she was to 
be married to Achilles. For sundry variants, see Rose, 
Handbook of Greek Mythology, 119 and notes. 

In other stories Agamemnon appears as a subsidiary 
figure, or is handled with more or less disregard of tra- 
dition, as in the fantastic perversion of the legend in 
Hyginus, Fab. 88. 

In historical times Agamemnon had cults at several 
places (sec Farnell, JTero-Cults, 321 and note 55). The 
remarkable statement (Lycophron 335 and 1369, with 
schol.) that he was called Zeus at Sparta has never been 
satisfactorily explained. In any case, there is no earlier 
evidence for it, and it seems to be a development of the 
Hellenistic period. 

Agamemnon’s children in all accounts include Orestes 
(q.v.). A quite unsupported story (Hyg. Fab. 121) gives 
him an illegitimate son, Chryses, by his sluve-concubine 
Chryseis (Jl. 1. 111, etc.). His daughters are Chryso- 
themis, Laodice, and Iphianassa in //. 9. 145; Iphigenia, 
whom Homer does not mention, seems to be a later sub- 
stitution for Iphianassa. 

In archaic and early classical vase-painting Agamem- 
non appears in occasional Trojan scenes, separating Ajax 
and Odysseus when they quarrel or supervising the 
voting on their claims. In Polygnotus’ Troy he was 
judging the Jesser Ajax; in his Underworld leaning on a 
sceptre and holding the speaker’s stuff, His death is very 
rarely illustrated (see under CLYTEMNESTRA). The Chryses 
story is now found on a silver cup of the first century 
B.C. (see Corbett and Strong, BATQ 23 (1961) 68 ft.) 


Bromunecr, l'asenlisten? 414 1. ILJ R; C.M R. 


AGANIPPE, in mythology, daughter of the river-god 
Permessus (Paus. 9. 29. 5: spelling “Ter-’), nymph ot the 
spring of that name on Helicon (Callim. /r. 696 Pf.), 
sacted to the Muses. 


AGAPENOR (Ayaz7vwp), in mythology, leader of the 
Arcadian contingent against ‘Troy (I. 2. 604), son of 
Ancaeus (q.v.). On the way back from Troy he arrived 
at Cyprus (Lycoph. 479 ff.), where he founded Puphos 
and a temple of Aphrodite and settled (Paus. 8. 5. 2). 


AGASIAS, (1) sculptor, son of Dositheus, of Ephesus. 
Ile signed the Borghese warrior in the Louvre (Winter, 
AB, 382. 3), a nude figure striding forward to parry an 
attack from above, showing remarkable knowledge of 
anatomy and probably deriving from an earher group. 
The signature and another from Thessaly are dated late 
second to early first century B.c. 
Lippold, Griech. Plastik, 382, G. M. A. Richter, Three Critical 
Penods (1951), 48, Bieber, Sculpt. ddelicrust. Age, 162 ff. 
T. B. L. W. 


AGASIAS, (2) sculptor, son of Menophilus, of Ephesus, 
known from signatures in Delos, of about 100 n.c. One 
base may belong to the wounded warrior of Delos, part of 
a group (Winter, KB, 350. 1; C. Picard, BCH 1932, 491). 

T. BbB. L. W. 


AGATHARCHIDES, Greek grammarian and Peri- 
patetic of Cnidos, became guardian to a young Ptolemy 
(? Soter 11) of Egypt, c. 116 B.C. 

Wonks: (i) Ta «ara rv Aoiav, on the Diadechi: (ii) 
T.x.7. Evpwany, on history ? 323 n.C. to fall of Macedon; 
(iit) Hepi THS 'Epvêpâs baàdoans; [(1v, epitome of (iu), 
not Agatharchides’? (v) on Trogodytes (q.v.)—same as 
(111) 2] ; (vi) epitome of writers on(?) wonders; (vii) histori- 
cal ‘ExAoyai toropuady; (viii) Intercourse of Friends. 

Extracts survive from (iii), in Photius and Diodorus 
bk. 3, dealing with elephant-hunts; name of ‘Red’ Sea, 
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etc.; Ethiopians; gold-mining on Egypto-Ethiopian 
frontier; races and animals west of Red Sea; cause of 
flooding of the Nile in summer; Arabians, especially 
Sabaeans. 


FGrH n 86: GGM i. liv—lexin, 111-95 (Red Sea); E. H Bunbury, 
Hist. of Anc. Geog. (14 9) u. So H.; A Berthelot, L'Afrique sahar. et 
soudaunaise (1927) 216 fl ; Thomson, First. of Ane. Geog. 136, 175, 
182, 210; lyde, Greck Mariners, 190 ff kL. H. W. 


AGATHARCHUS (sth c. .c.), painter, of Samos. He 
made a ‘scene’ for Aeschylus (probably for a revival at 
the time of the Peloponnesian War), and was compelled 
by Alcibiades (c. 430 b.c.?) to paint his house (with per- 
spective scenes ?). Ile wrote a book on ‘scene-painting’, 
which inspired Anaxagoras and Democritus to write on 
perspective. He was the first painter to use perspective on 
a large scale (isolated instances occur on vases from the 
late sixth century n.c.). 

Overbeck, 1118-25, Pluhl, 723; A. Rampf, JHS 1947, 13; Malerei 
und Zeichn 121, J. White, Perspectivegin sinceent Drawing and 


Painting (1956), IB. L. Webster, Bull. Rylands Dor a He 247- 
TY B.L. W. 


AGATHIAS (c. A.D. 531—c¢. 580), surnamed Scholasticus, 
‘the Advocate’, was born tn Acolis, studied in Alexandria 
and Constantinople, and practised law in the latter city. 
A good scholar with fine taste, he is best known as com- 
pier of a seven-book Circle ot recently writen poetic 
epigrams, many of which entered the Greek Anthology 
(q.v.). cInth. Pal 4. 3. 1s his preface to it, including a 
table of contents (113-33). The Anthology contains about 
a hundred of his epiprams* some are little more than 
concerts in the Alexandrian manner, but the love poems 
are warm and effective, In metre, vocabulary, and style 
he is deeply indebted to Nonnus. 

Later (Hist , pret., p 11. 5 Bonn), Agathias embarked 
upon a history designed to bring up to date the narrative 
of Procopius’ Wars. Only the vears 553 9, however, are 
covered m the five books completed at the author's death. 
Agathias’ poetic interests can be seen in the elaborate 
vocabulary and m his expressed determination to make 
the work pleasing as wel] as intormative (in. 1). He ac- 
cordingly treats his material (maimly military —the cam- 
pans of Narses in Italy and the end if the war in Lazica) 
in a rhetorical and moralizing: way. But we owe to his 
industry and curiosity three important excursuses, one 
on the Franks and the others on the history and customs 
respectively of Sassanid Persia; the last of these makes 
use of the Persian Royal Annals. ‘Though himself a 
Christian, Agathias tued to exclude from his secular 
history specihe references to Christianity. ‘The motiva- 
tion, however, is recogpmizably Christian; unlike his 
model, Procopius, Agathias makes no use of the concept 
of 7x7) as a force in history. The work appears to have 
been well received, and was at once imitated and con- 
tinued hy Menander Protector. 

Ifintory, ed R Keydell (Berlin, 1967); forthcoming monogiaph 
by A Cameron. M. S Teutlel, Studien und Charakterrstiken (18892) 
2yo ft, G Franke, Quaeestiones Agathianae (Uresluu, 1014); A. 
Mattsson, Untersuchungen sur bpreranmcanmniung des 1, (1942; A. 
and A Cameron, “Che Cycle af Agatha’, FHS 1960, Ofl (dating 
publication to a.D 67/8), A Cameron, ‘Herodotus and ‘Chucy- 
dides m A’, Bys Zentschy 1964, 3A O Veh, ‘Der Geschichts- 
schreaber A von Myrna’, Wissens hajtiiche Beilage zum Jahresbericht 


1952/83 des Gymnasiums Christian- bi nesinum Buy: euth 18 f., 35 A. 
GH,A.M C. 


AGATHINUS, C auntus (c. A.D. 50-100), pupil of the 
Stoic L. Annaeus Cornutus and of Athenaeus (q.v. 3) of 
Attalcia, the founder of the pneumatic schoo) of medicine. 
He was the teacher of Archigenes (q.v.). Adopting some 
of the tenets of the empirical and methodical schools of 
medicine, he founded an eclectic school. Works: [epi 
EAAcBépov; [epi jperperafwy (on semi-tertian fevers); Hepi 
oġvypðr (on the pulse). W. D. R. 
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AGATHOCLES, tyrant and king of Syracuse, was 


born at Thermae Himeraeae in 361 B.C, migrating to 
Syracuse in 'Timoleon’s ume. He distinguished himself 
in wars agaist Acragas and the Bruttu (c. 325) but, 
intriguing against the ruling oligarchy, was exiled, re- 
stored,'and exiled again. In 417 he overthrew the oligarchs, 
and ruled as tyrant with the support of the lower classes. 
Suppressing attempts to raise a coalition agamst hun, he 
captured most of castern Sicily. Carthage intervened 
when he attacked Acragas, and he was blockaded in 
Syracuse after a heavy defeat at Licata (311). 

With the resource of desperation Agathocles slipped 
out of Syracuse and landed in Africa, where, obtaining 
help from Ophellas (q.v.) of Cyrene, he nearly succeeded 
in capturing Carthage; meanwhile, Carthaginian attacks 
on Syracuse failed. He returned to Sicily to defeat an 
alliance organized by Acragas, but, going back to Africa, 
he found that things had deteriorated in his absence; 
whereupon he abandoned his army and made good his 
own escape (307). His ruthless campaigns 1n Sicily en- 
sured that thereafter he ruled the major part ot a pacified 
island. He assumed the title of king in 304. Subsequently 
he intervened in Italy, and even captured Corcyra qe. 
300). Family animosities frustrated his attempts to found 
a dynasty, and before his death (289) he ‘restored Syra- 
cusan {reedorn’. But his own career had made the gesture 
illusory, and his real legacy was a continuing anarchy. 
However, history may give him less than his deserts, for 
the bulk of the information about him 1s ultimately de- 
rived ftom his bitter enemy ‘Timacus (q.v. 2). 


H. J W. Villyvard, Agatho les (1908); H. Herve, Die Heri schaft des 
Agathokles (Sb Akad. Munchen 1952, Heft 5). A. G. W. 


AGATHON, after the three preat masters the most dis- 
unguished tragic poet, son of Tisamenus of Athens, and 
remarkable for his personal beauty, won his first victory 
at the Lenaca in 416 B.C, when he was probably under 
thirty years of age (PL Symp. 198 a). The Symposium of 
Plato represents a feast in honour of his victory. In 411 he 
heatd and upproved of Antiphon’s speech in his own 
defence (Arist. 7th. Eud. 3. 5)— this may mean that his 
sentiments were not on the dernocratic side—and in the 
sume year he was caricatured in Aristophanes’ Thesmo- 
phontazusae, but about 407 he went to the court of 
Archelaus in Macedonia (Ar. Ran 83-85; Acl. VH 13. 4; 
Anecd. Ox. tv. 269; Pl. Symp. 172 c), and died there, 
probably about 401. He came under the influence of the 
sophists, Gorgias and Prodicus (Pl. Prt. 305 d). His 
speech in Plato’s Symposium is m the manner of Gorgias, 
and some quotations from his tragedies are in a pointed, 
epigrammatic style, probably due to sophistic influence. 
lis originality was shown by the composition of a tragedy 
(Antheus, not Avas) in which characters and plot were 
his own invention, not taken from legend (Arist. Poet. 9); 
traces of the plot may perhaps be found in Alexander 
Actolus (Powell, Coll. Alex. 122) and Parth. Amat. Narr, 
14; by making choral odes, for the first time, mere inter- 
ludes (€uPoAta) without reference to the plot (Poet, 13), 
and by the fiee use in tragedy of the chromatic scale and 
various florid musical figures (Flut. Quaest. conv. 3. 1. 1). 
Aristophanes ( Thesm. 101 ff.) parodies his lyrics and hints 
that they are voluptuous and effeminate. Aristotle also 
criticizes him (Poet. 18) for including too lengthy a story, 
such us the whole sack of ‘Troy, within a single plot. He 
was evidently a ‘modernizer’ in tragedy, who sat loose 
to tradition but was not without genius, though less than 
forty lines of his work survive. (TGF 763-9). 

A. W. P.-C.; D. W. L. 


AGDISTIS, a form of the Phrygian mother-goddess; 
at Pessinus Cybele (q.v.) was called Agdistis (Strabo 469, 
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567). According to the myth (see arris), she was originally 
androgynous. Fler cult spread to various parts of Ana- 
tola, to Egypt (by 250 B.c.), to Attica (with that of Attis 
in Piracus 4th-jrd, ce., JG iv. 4671; at Rhamnus, 83/2 
hc), Lesbos, and Panticapeum. At Lydian Philadelphia 
her private shrine (1st c. R.C.) enforced a strict moral 
code (SIG 985; O. Weinreich, Sitz Heid. 1919). There 
and elsewhere Agdistis appears with theo: soteres, See 
ANATOLIAN DEILIS. 

Hf. Wepding, Artes (1903): Hiller v Gaertringen, ARW 1926. 


Rhamnus inscription, K. A Rhomaios, 'EAAnina ty28, P Roussel, 
Rev. Et. Anc. 1930. F. R. W. 


AGELADAS (Hageladas), Greek sculptor of Argos, re- 
puted teacherof Myron, Polyclitus (2), and Phidias (qq.v.). 
It is uncertain whether our records regarding Hageladus 
refer to two sculptors of that nume or to only one. In the 
latter case his activity must have extended from the last 
two decades of the sixth century n.c., when he made 
statues of athletes at Olympia in 520, 516, and 507 B.C. 
(cf. Pausanias 6, 14. 11; 10. 6; 8. 6), to much later; for he 
made a lHeracles Alexikakos, ‘Averter of Evil’, of which 
the name is thought to have been derived from the plague 
of 430 B.c. His most famous work was a bronze statue for 
the sanctuary of Zeus at Ithome, commissioned by the 
Messenians who had settled at Naupactus (Paus. 4. 33. 
2). It is perhaps reproduced on coins of Messene, on 
which appears a striding Zeus, hurling a thunderbolt with 
one hand, an eagle perched on the other. For the people 
of Aegium he made another statue of Zeus ‘as a boy’, also 
in a striding attitude (Paus. 7. 24. 4), which 1s apparently 
reproduced on Roman coins of that city. A contemporary 
extant bronze statue by an unknown sculptor, the 
striding ‘Poseidon’ from the Artemisium, now in Athens, 
may give us some visualization of these statues. 

GM AR. 


AGENOR (Ayqvwp), name of several mythological per- 
sons, the most important being the king of ‘I’yre (or 
Sidon), father of Europa (q.v.). On the disappearance 
of his daughter, he sent out his sons to look for her, 
bidding them not come back without her; hence Phoenix, 
Cilix, and Cadmus founded respectively the Phoenician 
and Cilician peoples and Thebes in Boeotia. His genea- 
logy, which varies somewhat (sce Stoll in Rosecher’s 
Lexikon, s.v. ‘Ayvenor’), links various Eastern peoples 
together. H.J R. 


AGENTES IN REBUS (or RERUM). The detested 
Jrumentarii (see POLICE) were abolished by Diocletian, and 
he or his successors replaced them with the vaguely 
named agentes in rebus, to take charge of the Postal Service 
(q.v.), but in fact (at least before long) also to take over 
the police duties of the frumentarii (cf. Aur. Vict. Caes. 
39. 44). Soon equally detested, they were practically 
abolished by Julian, but under his successors reached an 
establishment of several thousand. By the middle of the 
fourth century A.D. they were attached to the Magister 
Officiorum (q.v.), forming a schola under a princeps, with 
promotion based fiurly strictly on seniority. Senior ranks 
were popularly called curios: (at least implying ‘spies’), 
and this term later became official. One or two of them 
were regularly sent to inspect each province. Their 
secret service functions and their abuse of their wide 
powers arc amply attested in the Codes and the literary 
sources. ‘I‘here were many applicants for the career, and 
they were carefully selected. By the time of the Theo- 
dosian Code (and probably earlier), freedmen, Jews, and 
heretics were excluded; relatives of agentes had preference 
for entry, and various dignitaries had limited rights of 
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nomination. From the highest grade of their service, these 
trusted agents usually went as principes to various officia, 
and sometimnes then went on to govern provinces. They 
ultunately retired to high rank and numerous privileges. 

E. J Tlolmberg, Zur Gesch. d. cursus publicus (1943), 104, Jones, 


Later Rom. Emp u- 578 (with notes); W. G. Sunmgen, Bys. Zertschr. 
1904, 78 ff E. B 


AGER PUBLICUS. I. In Irany. During her conquest 
of Italy Rome penalized such communities as offered a 
stubborn resistance or subsequently rebelled, by con- 
fiscating a part (usually a third) of their territories. The 
use Lo which the public land should be put was from an 
early date—according to tradition as far back as 486 B.c.— 
disputed between the patricians, who preferred to main- 
tain public ownership, under which they could occupy it 
as possessores (see POSSESSIO), and the plebs, who wished 
it to be distributed among themselves. As the ager publicus 
grew by conquest, the patricians became more liberal. 
Some land was distributed to individuals (viritim assign- 
atus); part of the territory taken from Ven was so treated 
1n 393. More was allocated to colonies of Roman citizens; 
this practice, according to tradition, dates buck to the 
early fifth century. Larger areas were devoted to the 
Latin colontes which Rome planted after the dissolution 
of the Latin League in 338. By the Licinio-Sextian laws 
of 367 (see STOL.O) no citizen might occupy more than 500 
taugera of this land. 

The defections of the allied communities during the 
Second Punic War were punished by extensive confisca- 
tion of land, and the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul added 
large areas to the ager publicus. Most of the Gallic land 
was devoted to colonies, and the remainder was distri- 
buted in small holdings (173 n.c.). Elsewhere lew colonies 
were planted, and vast tracts, especially in the south, 
remained in the hands of the State. The best of this land 
wis leased by the censors and brought in a good rent to 
the State, but large tracts were occupied by possessores, 
being mostly used for ranching. The possessores were 
supposed to pay dues, and the size of their tenuts was 
legally limited by the Licinio-Sextian laws. But the laws 
were regularly evaded or ignored, and the collection of 
dues was lax. 

Under the agrarian law of Ti. Gracchus (133) a com- 
mission Was set up to resume for the State public lands 
occupied in excess of the Licinto-Sextian limit (increased 
in favour of possessores who had sons) and to distribute 
them in small holdings, which were to remain public and 
pay a vectigal. Much land was distributed under this 
scheme, which was revived by C. Gracchus in 123-122 
B.C., until in 119 the land commission was suppressed. 
C. Gracchus also planned several colonies, one of which 
at least was planted. By the agrarian law of irr the 
Gracchan small holdings, whose vectigal had been 
abolished in 122, and the holdings of possessores within 
the Gracchan limit were declared private land, the vectigal 
which had been temmposed in 119 on the latter being 
abolished. After this law the following categories of land 
remained public: (a) open spaces at Rome; (b) roads; 
(c) lands leased by the censors, notably the ager Cam- 
panus; (d) lands assigned to Roman and Latin colonies 
and municipia corporately; (e) holdings allotted on con- 
dition of maintaining the roads; (f) lands granted to state 
creditors (in trientabults) ;(g) pastures on which contiguous 
owners had exclusive rights (compascua); (A) all other 
public lands, which were henceforth to be common 
pasture. Sulla confiscated the territories of many cities 
which opposed him for the bencfit of his veterans. Caesar 
in 59 distributed the ager Campanus to Pompey's veterans. 
Octavian in 30 expropriated cities which had favoured 
Antony to find land for his veterans, but compensated 
the owners in money or provincial land. 


AGER PUBLICUS 


II. IN THE pRovinces. According to Gaius the domin- 
tum in al) provincial soil was vested in the Roman people 
or the Emperor; but this theory, which probably did not 
arise till the first century A.D., had no practical import. 
The public land acquired under the Republic comprised 
(a) the estates of prominent opponents, in so far as these 
were not immediately sold or given away; (b) the terri- 
tories of cities which were, hke Carthage and Corinth, 
destroyed or were mercly, as were a few Sicilian and 
Pamphylian communities, punished by the loss of their 
lands; (c) the royal lands of kings who were deposed or 
bequeathed their kingdoms to Rome. These comprised 
some Macedonian estates, Attalid lands in the Chersonese, 
and an extensive tract of desert m Cyrenaica; the Bithy- 
nian and Pontic royal lands seem to have been assigned 
by Pompey to the cities of the new province. Most ot the 
provincial public lands (except in Cyrenaica) seem to have 
alienated by the beginning of the Principate, some, such 
as Carthage and Corinth, being devoted to Roman 
colonies. Under the early Principate more royal lands 
were added to the ager publicus, notably the yj Baoducy 
of Egypt and extensive domains in Cappadocia. 

The ager publicus, both in Italy and the provinces, was 
swelled by buna vacantia, caduca, and damnatorum. "hese 
sources, negligtble under the Republic, became important 
under the Principate owing to the severe leges caducariae 
passed by Augustus and to the frequent condemnations 
of wealthy men. All public lands gradually passed under 
the administration ot the Emperor, and most seem eventu- 
ally to have been assimilated to the imperial estates; 
see DOMAINS (b, Jntperial). 

M Weber, Romiche Agrargeschichte (Hor); E G Hardy, Six 
Roman Lares (1901), 35 A, A ILM Jones, JRS 1941, 26 fF, "l'enney 
Frank, JRS 1927, 141 ft, L. Zancan, ziger publicus (1935); G. 
Tibiletu, Athenaeum 1948, 17711, 1919, 3 fl., 1950, 245ù, A 
Bundese, Studi sull'ager publicus (1952), E Dadian, Hist. joai aon ft 
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AGESILAUS (444 360 B.c.), Spartan king, son of 
Archidamus and half-brother of Agis Il, secured the 
succession in 399, largely through Lysander’s influence, 
m preference to Leotychidas, whose legitimacy was sus- 
pect. Lysander had hoped to use Agesilaus for his own 
ends, but was quickly brought to heel. As commander 
in Asta Minor from 396, Agesilaus overran Phrygia and 
routed Vissaphernes, but failed to check the growing 
Persian naval menace. Recalled with his army in 394, he 
took the overland route and reached Coronca almost 
unopposed. The ensuing battle with the Boeotian and 
allied forces was a Pyrrhic victory, and Agesilaus had to 
evacuate the country. He won minor successes, however, 
in the vicinity of Corinth and in Acarnania (391-388). He 
condoned, on grounds of expediency, Spartan interven- 
tion against Mantinea, Phlius, and Olynthus (in violation 
of the principle of autonomy enjoined by the peace of 
Antalcidas), and the still more flagrant occupation of the 
Cadimea by Phoebidas (382), and attempt on the Piraeus 
by Sphodrias (378). The alliance between Thebes and 
Athens resultant on this policy was unshaken by Agesilaus’ 
invasions of Bocotia in 478 and 377. [lis refusal in 371 to 
admit Epaminondas’ claim to represent all Boeotia at the 
peace congress in Sparta precipitated the Battle of 
Leuctra. In the years of Sparta’s humiliation he organ- 
ized the defence of the city (370 and 362) and sought 
to augment the State revenues by foreign service (in 
Asia Minor with Ariobarzanes 364, and in Egypt with 
Nectanebo 361). IIe died on the homeward voyage from 
Egypt (360). 

Despite his poor physique and a strain of romanticism, 
Agesilaus was typically Spartan in his qualities and 
limitations. He was un efì)cient soldier, but a better tac- 
tician than stategist, and he failed to understand the 
importance of sea-power. The narrowness of his loyalties 
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dissipated those moral assets by virtue of which alone 
Sparta could maintain her hegemony. 


Xenophon, Agesilaus (the encomiastic tribute of a personal triend), 
Fellentca; Hellenica Oayrhynchta; Nepos, Agesilaus, Plutarch, Agest- 
laus H. Lans, Kritische Betrachtung der PFeldzuge des Agesilaos in 
Klemavien (1914). D.E.W W. 


AG(G)ENIUS URBICUS (perhaps 5th c. a.p.), groma- 
ticus, author ot a commentary on Frontinus’ treatise De 
controversts ajtrorum. 


AGIADS (Ayiddai) was the name of the senior royal 
house at Sparta. The Apiad dynasty enjoyed a ceremon- 
ial precedence over the other (Lurypontid) house, but 
possessed no constitutional privileges. T'he most notable 
Agud kings were Cleomenes I and III, Leonidas, and 
Pausanias (qq.v.). 


AGIS II, son of Archidamus, king of Sparta c. 427- 
c. 399. Though active in the Archidanuan War, he first 
gained distinction in the campaign of 418 against the 
Argives and other cnemtes of Sparta. After failing to 
utilize what appeared to be a strategic advantage, he sub- 
sequently won a decisive victory near Mantinea, which 
restored Spartan authority in the Peloponnese and Spartan 
prestige throughout Greece. In 413 he was sent to occupy 
Decelea as a permanent base for plundering Attica. Re- 
maining here, he attempted to exert an autocratic control 
over Spartan policy, but his influence waned when the 
centre of war moved to Asia. He collaborated with 
Lysander in the blockade of Athens ın 405-404, and in 
his last years reduced Elis by a successful invasion. As a 
military leader he was at least competent and energetic, 
but, like so many Spartan kings, he seems to have lacked 
constructive statesmanship. 


Thucydides, bks 5 and X. H. D. W. 
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AGIS III, king of Sparta (338-331 or 330 B.C.), Eury- 
pontid, organized the resistance of the Greeks against 
Macedonia during Alexander's Asiatic campaign. Assıst- 
ed by the Persian admirals’ gifts of ships and money, he 
assembled an army, consisting mostly of 8,000 Greek 
mercenaries, fugitives after Issus. He was successful in 
Crete and then in Peloponnesus, where some States re- 
volted from Macedonia (331). Athens, however, stood 
aloof (in spite of Ps.-Dem. 17), and so did Megalopolis, 
Messene, and Argos. While besieging Megalopolis, Agis 
was forced to meet Antipater and an army almost twice 
as numerous as his own. After a hard struggle, he was 
beaten and died heroically. His death put an end to all 
Greek revolts against Alexander, 


Arman, Diodorus, Curtius. Berve, n no. 15, Glotz, Hist. grecque 
iv. 194 1 , E, Badian, Hermes 1907, 170 fl. V. E. 


AGIS IV (c. 262-241 B.c.), son of Eudatnidas, ascended 
the Eurvpontid throne at Sparta in 244. Heavy mort- 
gages, large estates in single hands, and a depleted citizen- 
body were evils he resolved to cure by a return to 
‘Lycurgus’ constitution’. In 243, as ephor, his supporter 
Lysander introduced relevant bills; in 242 Agis deposed 
new, reactionary ephors, and leonidas, the Agiad king 
whom he had already impeached, fled to Tegea. Sup- 
ported by his rich uncle Agesilaus, Agis now burnt the 
mortpages; this done, Agesilaus turned against him and 
while Agis was absent assisting his Achaean allies against 
Aetolia, Leonidas returned and seized power. Arriving 
back, Agis took sanctuary; but the ephors decoyed him 
out and executed him. 

High-minded but unrealistic, he fell before cleverer 
men: his death became the legend around which a new 
generation rallied. 


Plut. Agis. Beloch, Gr. Gesch w+; W. H. Poster, Hermathena 1 935; 
P. Cloché, Rev. Ft. Grec. 1943; E. Gabba, Athenaeum 1957; A. Fuks, 
ibid, 1962; CQ 1962; CPhil. 1962. F. W. W. 


AGONES 


AGONES, public festivals at which competitors con- 
tended tor a prize, were a distinctive feature of Greek 
life. Most of these festivals were under the patronage of 
a god or hero, the smaller gatherings depending on local 
support, the larger drawing spectators from all parts of 
the Greek world. ‘The best-known were the Olympic, 
Pythian, Nemean’, and Isthmian games, together with the 
Dionysia and Panathenaca at Athens (qq.v.). In most 
cases Chanot-races, toot-races, and field events were the 
chief attractions, but at Athens the first place was given 
to the dramatic competitions in honour of Dionysus. See 
also ATHLETICS. Introduced at Rome in 186 B.C., contests 
in the Greek manner became fairly common towards the 
close of the Republic. A regular quinquenmial festival 
(Neronia) was established by Nero, a quadrennial Agon 
Capitolinus by Domitian in A.D. 86, and an Agon Solis by 
Aurelian in 274. 


Fnedlander, u. 117 ÍT. r. A. W. 


AGONIUM, name piven to 9 Jan., 17 March, 21 May, 
and 11 Dec. in the Roman calendar. It does not denote a 
festival of any particular god, and the ancients were in 
doubt of its meaning, witness the ctymologies (Festus, 
y Lindsay, and note ın his larger ed. Gloss. Lat. iv. 104). 
Possibly it 19 a latinization of dywy, in its old sense of 
‘assembly’. The January entry may have displaced the 
name of the festival of Janus, presumably */anuar. 

H.J R. 


AGORA, the forum or civic centre of a Greek city. For 
the Agora of Athens see ATHENS, TOPOGRAPITLY. 


R. Martin, Recherches sur l Agora erecave (1951), R. E- Wycherley, 
How the Greeks buslt Gittes? (1902). LL A OT. 


AGORACRITUS, Greek sculptor, a native of Paros and 
pupil of Phidias. Pliny (JIN 36. 17) records that he was 
deteated in a competition for a statue of Aphrodite and 
then sold his statue to the people of Rhamnus, where it 
served as a statue of Nemesis. Pausanias (1. 43. 3), who 
attributes the statue to Phidias, gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of it and of its base. It represented the goddess stand- 
ing, holding an apple-branch in one hand and a phiale in 
the other, and wearing a crown decorated with deer and 
images of Victory. Excavations at Rhamnus have brought 
to light a colossal female head, now in the British Mus- 
ceum, corresponding to Pausanias’ description, as well as 
ftngments of the basc, now in Athens. A Roman relief at 
Stockholm preserves versions of four of the figures on the 
base. Furthermore, a standing figure on a coin of Cyprus 
represented holding a branch in one hand anda phiale in 
the other has by some been thought to reproduce the 
statue; but not enough of the head 1s preserved to make 
the interpretation convincing. In addition Agoracritus 1s 
known to have made a colossal marble statue of the 
Mother of the Gods for the Metroon of the Athenian 
Agora, and bronze stutues of Athena Itonia with Zeus- 
IJades in Coronea (Paus. 9. 34; Strab. 9. 411). Of the 
Mother of the Gods a number of reproductions, large 
and small, have been identified, and recently the head of 
the Zeus-ITades has been recognized in heads in the 
Barberini Collection, Naples, and Sweden (cf. Andren, 
Rend. Acc. Pont. xxxv (1962-3), 27 ff.). G. M. A. R. 


AGORANOMOI (ayopavojor), overseers of the market, 
an office known in more than 120 Greek states. In 
classical times they were usually clected by lot. In Athens 
there were ten, five for the city and five for the Piraeus. 
They kept order in the market, saw to the quality and 
correct weight of goods, and collected market dues. They 
had power to punish small infractions of their rules with 
fines, from the proceeds of which they maintained and 
extended the market buildings; for graver offences they 
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initiated prosecutions before the dicasteries and presided 
at the trials. See also METRONOMOI, SITOPHYLAKES, 
ASTYNOMOI. A. W. G. 


AGRICOLA. (1), GNAkus Jurrius (PW 49) (A.D. 40-93), 
of Forum Julii (Fréjus), was son of Julius Graecinus, 
senator, and Julia Procilla; he married Domitia Deci- 
diana, and had one son (died an infant) and one 
daughter. He was educated at the University of Massilia. 
He was tribunus militum to Suetonius Paulinus in Britain 
(a.p. 61); quaestor of Asta (64); tribunus plebis (66); 
practor (68); commussioner for the recovery of temple 
property (68); recruiting officer for Mucianus (69); legate 
of the Twentieth Legion, in Britain (71-73); legate of 
Aquitania (74 77); consul (77); legate of Britan (from 
78) 

[lis career, in particular the British governorship, is 
described in his Life by Tacitus, his son-in-law. Previous 
experience in Britain, shrewd intelligence, provincial 
sympathues, and an exceptional eye for country, enabled 
Agricola both to pacify civilians and to advance far into 
Scotland, where his permanent outposts at Inchtuthil 
(JRS 1919 and 1953-65), Fendoch (PSAS lxxiii. 110 ft), 
Stracathro (JRS 1961, 123), and others yet to be con- 
firmed by excavation, blockaded the Highlands. ‘The 
advance was by stages. North Wales was reconquered und 
Anglesey occupied (Tac. Agr. 18), the west coast (‘silvas 
ac aestuaria’, «lov. 20) was annexed. Then came a pre- 
liminary advance to the Tay (Agr. 22), gripping the 
"Tweed crossing at Newstead and followed by a consohda- 
tion between lorth and Clyde (Agr. 23) with forts at 
Camelon and near Mumrills and Cadder and perhaps 
signal-posts at Bar Ihll and Croy Hill (G. Macdonald, 
Roman Wall m Secotland,? 1934). This marked the limit 
of conquest permitted by ‘Titus. The fifth campagn was 
probably in south-west Scotland, where Agricolan forts 
are now known at Dalswinton, Glenlochar, Gatehouse of 
Fleet, and Loudon Fall. The sixth (a.D. 83) marked a 
fresh advance northwards beyond the Forth (maie poss- 
ible by a change of emperor) and the foundation of a 
fortress for Lego XX at [nchtuthil. Marching camps 
extend to Auchinhove In the seventh the Llighlands were 
spurred to defeat at ‘mons Graupius’ perhaps not far 
short of Inverness. Agricola was then recalled after a 
rather specialized experience which did not fit him for 
service elsewhere. Roman historians were most struck by 
his circumnavigation of Britain (Agr. 38; Dio Cass. 39. 
50. 4; 66. 20. 1-2); kindred explorations were also made 
(Plut. De def. or. 18; cf. Dessau, Hermes 1911, 156). 

His civil policy involved the encouragement of urban- 
ization and the foundation of self-ruling civitates in 
southern Dritan to fill the administrative gap caused by 
moving the garrison north. T'he Verulamium forum 
inscription (JRS 1956, 146 £.), too, illustrates Agr. 21. 1. 
‘The great extension of the governor’s military duties 
caused the appomtment of a legatus wrtdicus in A.D. 79 


(ILS 1011). 


Tacitus, Agricola, ed R. M. Ogilvie and I. A. Richmond (1967). 
I. A. Richmond, FRS 1944, 34 ff., Frere, Mritunma, ch. 6. 
IA R;S.S.F. 


AGRICOLA (2), Sextus CALPURNIUS, waged war as 
govemor of Britain for Marcus and Verus (A.D. 163); waa 
legate in the German phase of the Marcomannic War 
and governor of Tres Daciue in 167-8. British inscrip- 
tions attest his military building at Corbridge and Ches- 
terholm in Tynedale and at Ribchester on the Ribble; 
also a change of garrison at Carvoran on Hadrian’s Wall. 

I. A. R. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. Manual imple- 
ments for cultivating the soil were the essential tools of 
the farmer throughout classical antiquity. Persistent 
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tillage of the fallow between crops was necessary to the 
successtul growing of ccreals, and hoe cultivation was 
never superseded by the plough, since flat arable land 
was scarce both in Grecce and Italy. Greek farmers seem 
to have made few improvements in the design of thew 
implements. In ancient Italy, however, the great varicty 
of soils encountered in the various regions produced 
much variety in the basic implements of tillage, the spade 
and the hoc. ‘The foot-rest spade (bipalium) atlorded 
greater penetration, and multiple-tined hoes (bidentes, 
rastra) helped to produce a fine, even tlth for the seed- 
bed. The advance of viticulture and the extension of 
orchards stimulated the development of specialized 
implements for the skilled operations of lopping and 
pruning, ranging from the simple bill-hook (falx putator- 
1a) to the pertected form of the vine-dresser’s knite (falx 
wintoria), with which six dillerent operations could be 
performed (Colum. RR 4. 25). Similar advances in de- 
sign may be noticed in harvesting implements; the 
balanced sickle (alx messoruz), though not invented by 
Roman tarmers, was much improved by them; many 
other specialized harvesting implements are mentioned 
by the Roman authornties, including a ‘spitted’ sickle 
(falx vernculata), which probably improved the process 
of gathermg in the stalks betore cutting. Cato’s hand- 
book (2nd c. n.c.) and that of Palladius (4th c. A.D.) con- 
tam valuable imventones of farn equipment, including 
lists of iron unplements. Machines are somewhat rare. 
The threshing-sledpe (tibulum) was borrowed trom 
Gicece, and an improved version (plostellum poenicum) 
was one of many agricultural legacies from Carthage. 
Separation of the grain trom the chat was a laborious pro- 
cess in antiquity, whether effected by the back-brealing 
method of flailing with a hinpeless stick, or by treading 
out with animals; the tribulum, a heavy bourd with flints 
embedded ın the under-side, was an advance on earlier 
methods, and the process was still further improved by 
the substitution of sets of small wheels for the flint teeth 
as in the plostellum poenuum. But the most significant 
mechanical mvenuion was the vallus, a reaping machine 
equipped with a row of sharp knives, which was driven 
through the standing coin by an animal harnessed at the 
rear, tearmy off the heads of grain and depositing them 
in a container, This ‘heading’ machine is reported by 
Pliny the Elder and by Palladius as used on the open 
helds of northern Gaul, where it saved both time and 
manpower. A sculptured slab depicting a vallus was 
discovered in 1958 on a late Gallo-Roman site on the 
borders of Belgium and Luxemburg. See PLOUGHING, 
Dar.-Sag, 9v. rustica res; PW, sv dens, bipalium, crates, 
dolabra, kinie, lige, pala, pecten, plost Hum purmcum, rastr urn, runco, 
surculum, Sichel, traha, tubulum, vallus, Sir W M. F Pame, 
Tools and Weapons (1917), FE. Angelim, Indagine sugh attrezzi a 
mano in agru oltura 1 (1939), 3141; E. M Jope, in zl History of Tech- 
nology, ed. C. Singer, vol n (1950), 9411; J. Le Gall, ‘Joes ‘‘talees” 
et la “faux”? ’, Annales de UF st, Mem 22(1959), 1V, 55 A, J- Kolendo, 
el echmques rurales, la mowsonneuse antique en Gaule romane’, 


Annales (SC), 15 (1900), 1099 IL, K. D. White, Agricultural timple- 
ments of the Roman W'orld (1907). K. D. W. 


AGRICULTURE (Greck and Roman). The general 
technique of Greek and Roman agriculture, its utilization 
of most of the plants, anmımals, and tools employed until 
modern times, may have originated in the mesolithic and 
neolithic periods; but the beginning of the Iron Age, 
i.e. the dawn of hustory in Greece and Italy, witnessed 
a revolutionary change. ‘The iron plough and other tools, 
now made of the new metal, increased agricultural pro- 
duction as never before. Most of the villagers of the 
Minoan and Mycenaean regions seem to have been serfs 
of their kings, but the periods of Homer, Hesiod, and 
Solon preferred small and economically independent 
agricultural units, and revolted successfully against the 
rule of big landlords. Small estates of knights and pea- 
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sants were now the rule. A few slaves, together with their 
owner's family, did all normal work. Free labourers were 
employed during harvest and for tasks for which the 
tarmers and their servants lacked sufficient time. Small 
Irrigation works and canals were necessary almost every- 
wherc. After a year of cultivation the pnd was left fallow 
tor one, and in some regions, for tWo years and was 
ploughed in autumn, in spring, and in summer (in some 
regions only twice in the year). The production of grain, 
flax, and vegetables was supplemented by arboriculture, 
olive-culture, viticulture, and especially pasturage, which 
were the most lucrative forms of land work. 

2. The period of classical Greece witnessed a rational 
differentiation ot the various agricultural plants and their 
habits, of the different kinds of soil, and of the appro- 
priate manures, and production was stimulated by the 
growing demand for grain, meat, and vegetables in 
towns. The time had come for threetold rotation of crops 
(IG 14. 2493 and Xen. Oec. 16. 12 15). The agricultural 
production of Greece must have increased very greatly 
when the soil could be continuously cultivated without 
being exhausted. No wonder that the first cupitalistic 
slave estates were established at this time, and that 
capitalists investing in land bepan to lease to tenants 
tracts Which were too large for their own or their stewards’ 
munayement. Small estates remained nevertheless the 
rule in the Greek motherland, and were coinmon also in 
Sicily and on the Black Sea coast. 

3. From Alexander to Augustus Mediterranean agri- 
cultute was improved by many inventions (especially 
machines for hoisting water). Suitable varieties of plants 
and animals were transferred trom one part of the civil- 
ized world to another, and new crops developed in many 
countries. Attica seems to have produced 1,100,000- 
1,250,000 bushels of grain m Alexandet’s time, of which 
amount only ¢, 15-20 per cent. appears to have been 
wheat. The production of the Hellenistic East increased 
considerably, The two-crop system originating in the 
ancient Last was improved under Greek management, 
and independent Greek cultivators were settled through- 
out the Seleucid Empire. 

4. The Ptolermes refined and expanded the New 
Kingdom economy of Egypt in their state-controlled 
agriculture (cf. Wilbour Papyrus). Oil-seeds, gram, and 
textile plants had to be cultivated in each region of 
the Nile country according to an official schedule, which 
was revised cach year. The seed, tron tools, and cattle 
tor agriculture were commonly lent to the cultivators by 
the government. Almost the whole of the crop had to be 
paid (for taxes in kind, rent) or sold to the povernment, 
which built up a granary system for wheat export through- 
out the Nile country. Only a few large estates of dis- 
tinguished owners were partly exempted. Handbooks on 
apriculture (the sources of Cato, Columella, the Geo- 
ponica, Mago, Varro) were used in this new cultivation 
svstem us well as by the more educated owncrs ot large 
slave estates, which now superseded many of the peasant 
homesteads in all Mediterranean countries. Another 
characteristic of the same period was the surprising 
extent of division of labour and specialization in Greek 
and Roman apriculture, und the very common, almost 
capitalistic calculation of expenses, revenues, and 
profits. oy he 

5. The highest standard of ancient cultivation was 
reached in the Italian agriculture of the later Republic 
and early Principate. Big slave estates prevailed here, 
so long as prisoners of war were cheap. The varieties of 
plants, the rotation of crops, and the other methods of 
cultivation, amelioration, irrigation, and manuring, book- 
keeping, the organization and division of labour, the 
buildings, tools, old and new machines were carefully 
selected from the technical as well as from the economic 
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point of view, and similar methods spread to the pro- 
vinces. 

6. ‘The Roman villa (q.v.) of this period underwent 
decisive changes, as soon us slave cconomy ceased to pav. 
Estate management of the highest type had to be con- 
fined to comparatively small tracts, so far as cheap labour 
for it was available. Most of the land had to be given to 
small tenants who were gradually bound to the soil (see 
COLONUS). "This development did not mean the collapse 
of Graeco-Roman agriculture, but its final preservation. 
"The agricultural methods of small peasants had not been 
much improved during the prevalence of slave estates; 
but the Jandlords of necessity now saw to it that their 
tenants should learn as much of the results of scientific 
agriculture as was suituble for their small economic units. 

7. The unification of Mediterranean apriculture as 
seen to-day was completed from the second century 
A.D. onwards by the popularizing of plants, animals, 
tools, machines, and methods of estate agriculture under 
the peasantry of the Empire. Germanic and Onental 
prisoners of war, who were settled throughout the Empie, 
were similarly taught, and transferred such knowledge to 
their home countries. Agriculture did not break down in 
Europe after the conquest of the Western Roman Empire. 
On the contrary, the agriculture of middle and northern 
Europe was modelled on Tate Roman lines; it was a 
fundamental heritave of the Ancient World. See also 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, ARBORICULTURE, REL-hE)t- 


ING, TRORSES, LATIFUNDIA, OLIVE CUL'TLURL, PASTURAGE, 
VILLA, VITICULTURE. 
PW, sv ‘Ackerbaw (Olek), ‘Buauennstand’ (Suppl 1V, Korne- 


mann), ‘Domaenen’ (Suppl. IV, id), Junius’ (104, hkappelmachcs), 
‘Landwirtechaft’ (Orth), ‘Mage’ (15, Klotz) ‘Pontos Iuxcinos’ 
(Suppl. LX, Danoff), ‘Poreius’ (9, Helm), “lerentius’ (Suppl VI 
Dahlmann); 11. Bolkestein, Economic Life in Greece's Golden Age’ 
(19538); E. Nrchaut, Cato the Censor on Farming (1041), V Lhrenberp, 
The Peop le of Aristophanes (1962), ch.3 7,M L Fmlev, Land and 
Credit h Ancient Athens, 500-200 he (rust), T Franh, Feon 
Surv. l-V; An Economie History of Rome? (1927), © Glotz, Le 
Travl dans la Grèce anaenne (1920), IE Gummerus, Der romnavne 
CGutshetrieb als wirtschaftlicher Organismus (Klio Suppl 5. 1905), 
J. Hasebroek, Griechische Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftsgeschihite bis 
zur Perserzeit (1941), V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Haustier" (tot), 
F.M Heirchelhern, Wirtschaftsgese hu ite des Altertums (193%), Index 
v. Drevfelderwirtschatt, 'Critshetieh als Wirtachattsorane mus’, 
‘Landwutschalt, Zweerntenwutschatt, “The Wilbour Papyrus’, 
Hist 1953, 129 fl , ‘Man's Role in ¢ ‘hanging the Face of the I arth in 
Classical Antiquity’, Kyklos 1956, 418 ff , ‘Romische Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte’, Historia Mundi 1950, 407 fb, An Anant 
Economic History, 1 (1958), | 32 f., ago fl, 371 fF, 5i tI A yigi n 
(1964), 112 17, 219 f, ut 'Wutse hattsgesc dead ii 2, A’, Hand- 
twoerterbuch der Soziahossenschaften (1962), 44, 144 ff, 4 History of 
the Roman People (1962, with C A. Yeo), Al Pauly, s s.v. ‘Haucrn- 
stand, Leges Agranac’; W. E. Heuland, Agricola (1921), A. Jardą, 
Les Cervales dans l'antıquıtė grecque (1925); Jones Later Rom Emp, 
ch. 13, 20, J Karayannopuler, Das Finanzwesen des friuhbyzantin- 
nchen Staates (1958), Maie, Rom Rule Avia Main., Michell, £¢onom. 
Ance Gr, ceh 2, G Mayukwaz, Engl. Hist Rev 1937, 5770. Cl 
Preaux, /.’Feonomie ravale des Lagides (1930), Rostovtzell, Roman 
Empire; Hellenistic World; 1, Ruggim, Ecunomta e societa nell'Italia 
Annonaria (1961), M Schnebel, Die Lamdiwirtschaft im helle nistisehen 
Aegypten (1924), V A. Sirugo, I'Italia agiaria sotto Trajana (1958); 
W.L Westermann, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman «intiquity 
een C A. Yeo, ‘Fimanzarchiw 1952, 321 A., 44511 IMH. 


AGRI DECUMATES, a territory including the Black 
Forest, the basin of the Neckar, and the Swabian Alb, 
annexed by the Flavian emperors between A.D. 74 and y8 
to shorten communications between the Rhine and 
Danube armies, and lost to Rome e. A.D. 263. lt had been 
occupied by the Helvetii and later by Such, but after the 
migration led by Maroboduus (c. 6 B.C.) there was no 
compact tribal community left, and a number of homeless 
Gauls settled there. The meaning of Decumates has been 
much disputed; it has been widely held that the term was 
derived from the Celtic word for ten, the Agri Decumates 
thus consisting of ten units, possibly cantons (cf. the 
Decemipagi of the Mediomatric:). 


The only classical reference to the Agr: Decumates is Tac erm. 
29. E. Hesselmeyer, Kho 1931, 1 fL; E. Norden, 4Alt-Germanien 
(1934), 137 ff ; Tacitus, Germama, ed. Anderson (1978), 148 f. O B. 
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AGRIPPA 
AGRIPPA (1) I, Marcus Jurus (10 B.C.-A.D 44), 


erroneously called ‘Herod’ in Acts of the Apostles xii, a 
grandson of Herod the Great (q.v.), lived at the imperial 
court from childhood until the death of his friend Drusus, 
Tiberius’ son (A.D. 23). Ife then returned to Palestine, 
where he pursued a varied and impecunious career. He 
came back to Italy ın 36 on borrowed money, but was 
imprisoned by Tiberius for treason. He had, however, 
cultivated the friendship of Gaius, who released him and 
appointed him king of the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip 
(q.v. 4) n 37 and ot that of Herod (gq. v. 2) Antipas also in 
39. On a visit to Rome in go he courageously dissuaded 
Gaus from his proposal to desecrate the 'l'emple. In 41 
Claudius, whose accession he had assisted, added the 
province of Judaea (see ARCHELAUS 4) to his kingdom, and 
his rule was popular despite his generosity to Greek 
cities, especially Bervtus. But his plan to fortify the 
northern suburb of Jerusalem and his ambitious foreign 
policy disquieted Claudius, who on his death annexed 
hus whole kingdom. 

KY 2. 178-83, 206 20; A738 143-301; 19 236-363; 


261-330 M. P. Charlesworth, five Men (1936), 3 fl; 
The Herods of Judaca (1938), 184 4. k. M. 5. 


Josephus, 
Philo, Leg 
A IL M, Jones, 


AGRIPPA (2) IT, Marcus Jvravs (b. a.D 27/28), did not 
succeed his father Agrippa Lin 44, but lived at Claudius’ 
court until 49/50, when he was appointed king of Chalcis, 
(see ITURAEA). This principality had been granted to his 
uncle Herod (a brother of Agrippa 1) by Claudius in qi 
and ruled by Ierod till his death in 48. In 53 Agrippa was 
transferred to the former tetrarchy of Philip (q.v. 4) to- 
gether with Abilene and Arcene. Nero added four top- 
archies of Galilee and Peraea. Though his subjects were 
mostly gentiles, Agrippa maintained close relauions with 
the Jews. Ife inherited his uncle’s right to appoint the 
High Priests and to control the Temple treasury, and 
frequently visited Jerusalem (cf Acts xxv—xxv1). But he 
supported the Roman government, and after unsuccessful 
attempts, first by argument and then by militar action, 
to prevent the Jewish revolt in 66, he gave militarv help 
to the Roman commanders throughout the war und was 
present at the siege of Jerusalem; he was rewarded with 
an accession of territory. Indications m Josephus (q.v.) 
that he was dead before the publication of the AJ 
(93/094) and Tifa are confirmed by epigraphic evidence 
against Photius’ statement (Bibl. 33) that he died m roo. 


Josephus, BF 2 335 s26, ete ; “17 20. 1-223 A.H M Jones, The 
Herods of Judaca (1948), 217 ff EK M.S. 


AGRIPPA (3), Marcus Vipsanius (PW 2), the lifelong 
friend and supporter of Augustus, was born ın 64 or 
63 B.c. of obscure but probably well-to-do family. He 
accompanied Octavius to Rome from Apollonia after the 
murder of Caesar, helped him to raise a private army, 
prosecuted Cassius in the court set up by Pedius (q.v.1) 
in 43 (possibly as tribune), was prominent in the war 
against L. Antonius (q.v. 6), and became praetor urbanus 
in 40. Subsequently as governor of Gaul he suppressed 
a rebellion in Aquitania (q.v.), led a punitive expedition 
across the Rhine, and, either now or in 20, helped the 
Ubi to settle on the left bank. As consul (37) he fitted out 
and trained a new fleet for Octavian’s war against Sextus 
Pompeius, converting the Lacus Avernus near Cumae 
into a harbour (Portus Julius) for the purpose, and in 36 
won the two decisive naval engagements at Mylae and 
Naulochus, where his improved grapnel was highly effec- 
tive. In 35 and 34 he took part in the Illyrian War. In 33 
his munificent aedileship must have contributed greatly 
to the popularity of Octavian’s cause. In 31 his vigorous 

naval operations were the primary cause of Antony’ S 
defeat ; at Actium (q v.) he commanded the left wing. He 
next (3 1-29), with Maecenas, managed affairs in Italy in 
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Octavian’s absence. On Octavian’s return he helped him to 
carry out a drastic lectio senatus and a census (29-28); he 
held a second and third consulship (28 and 27). When 
Augustus, seriously ill (23), handed him his signet-ring, 
he probably meant to indicate him us his most suitable 
successor. He was entrusted with the control of the east- 
ern half of the Empire and probably granted the pro- 
consular imperium for the purpose (23). Friction with M. 
Marcellus (q.v. 7) possibly may have been a secondary 
cause of this mission, which he pertormed from head- 
quarters at Mytilene. He was recalled in 21 to represent 
Augustus in Rome; ın 20 he procecded to Gaul and ın 19 
to Spain where he put an end to trouble with the Cantabri 
(q.v.). In 18 he was associated even more closely with 
Augustus by the conferment of the tribunicia potestas for 
five years, and his wnperium was apparently renewed for 
the same period. In 13 his tribunician power was renewed 
for five more years and his wnrpertum made maius like that 
of Augustus. As one of the guindecimuiri sacris faciundis 
(q.v.) he assisted in the celebration ol the ludi saeculares 
in 17. His second mission to the East (17/16—13) 18s notable 
tor the establishment of Polernon (q-v. 1) of Pontus in the 
Bosporan kingdom, the settlement of veteran colomes at 
Berytus und Heliopolis (qq.v.), and his friendship with 
Herod (q.v. 1) and benevolent treatment of the Jews. 
Iearly in 12 he went to Pannonia where there was a danger 
of revolt, but fell ill on his return and died about the end 
of March. After a public funeral he was buried in the 
mausoleum of Augustus. 

Agrippa’s immense wealth, due no doubt to his first 
marriage (see below) and his position as right-hand man 
of Augustus, was spent freely in the service of Rome and 
the Empire. kor Rome he built the Pantheon (q.v.), the 
first great public baths (q.v.), a granary, a new bridge 
over the Tiber, two new aqueducts (Julia and Virgo), und 
a network of installations for the distribution of the 
water, he also cleaned out and repaired the sewers, and 
managed the entire water-system of the city till his death. 
Fis constructions un the provinces included buildings at 
Nemausus (q.v ) and a system of main roads radiating 
from Lugdunum (q.v ). By his will Augustus received the 
greater part of his property, including the whole of the 
Thracian Chersonese (qv); he also made generous 
bequests to the people of Rome. 

He wrote an autobiography (now lost) and a geographi- 
cal commentary (also lost, but used by Strabo and Pliny ) 
from which a map of the Empire, displayed on the Porti- 
cus Vipsania built after his death, was constructed. 

Agrippa was married three times: (1) c. 37, to Attica 
(q.v.), Who bore hum a daughter Agrippina (q.v. 1); (2) c. 
28, to Augustus’ mece Marcella, whom he divorced; and 
(3) in 21, to Julia (q.v. 2), by whom he had three sons, 
Gaius Cuesar(q.v. 7), Lucius Caesar (q.v. 8), and Agrippa 
(q.v. 4) Postumus, and two daughters, Juha (q.v. 3) and 
Agrippina (q.v. 2). Through this Agrippina the Emperors 
Gatus and Nero were descended from him. 

Upright, simple tn his tastes, and avoiding undue dis- 
tinction (he refused three triumphs), Agrippa was above 
all a man of action, equally successful both in war and 
peace. Ile was not without ambition, but consistently 
subordinated it to the interests of Augustus. 

Vell. Pat 2, Joseph. 47 12 3, 15 10, 16. 2-6; Suet. Aug., App 
HCw 5, Cass Dio 48-55 M Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa (1933); 
R. Damel, M Vipsanius Agrippa (1933); Syme, Rom. Rev., sec Indea. 
F W. Slupley, Agrippa's ean Actvities m Rome (U.S A 1933), 
Schanz- Hosius, 1u 329 ff.; tor his geographical commentary, 
Klotz, Kho 1931, 35 fT , 386 fF (ltagments) ; tor the mup, J. J. Tierney, 


Proc. Royal Dish Acad. 1907, 151 tl icononraphiy. F. Poulsen, Ròm. 
Privatportrats und Prinzenbildmsse (1939) 11 ff. G. W.R; T.J- C. 


AGRIPPA (4) POSTUMUS, Marcus Virsantus (PW 
Juli: 128), third son of Agrippa (3) and Julia, born after 
his father’s death in 12 B.C., was adopted by Augustus 
along with Tiberius in a.D. 4 and hence renamed Agrippa 
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Julius Caesar. He was a youth of fine physique but his 
depraved and contumacious character ultimately ex- 
asperated Augustus into disinheriting him. Fle was first 
sent to Surrentum, then condemned by the Senate to 
perpetual exile on Planasıa (A.D. 7). Later a conspiracy to 
rescue him and place him at the head of a military 
insurrection was uncovered and suppressed. He was put 
to death immediately after the death of Augustus, itis not 
clear on whose instructions. The story of a visit by Aurus- 
tus to Planasia some months earher (Tac. Ann. 1. 5) is 
generally rejected. After Agrippa’s death a slave of his 
called Clemens impersonated him with a view to over- 
throwing Tiberius, but was taken and killed (a.p, 16). 


M. P. Charlesworth, 47PhAil 1923, 145 ff.; E Hohl, Hermes 1945, 
350 (t ; M. L. Paladim, dome 1954, 413 f. G.W.R; T.J. È 


AGRIPPA (5), Sceptic, later than Aenesidemus (q.v.: 
date otherwise unknown). Diog. Laert. 9. 88 ff. ascribes 
to him five tporot ris émoxyis (grounds of doubt), which 
are distinguished by Sext. Emp. Pyr. 1. 164 from those 
previously recognized by the Sceptics. W.D R. 


AGRIPPINA. (1) Viesania ACRIPPINa (d. A.D. 20) was 
daughter of M. Agrippa and granddaughter ot Pomponius 
Atticus. Married to Tiberius, she bore him a son, 
Drusus, but he was forced by Augustus, against his will, 
to divorce her and marry Jula in 12 B.C, She then married 
Asinius Gallus (q.v. 5) and bore him at least five sons. 

(2) AGRIPPINA MAJOR (c. 14 B.C.-A.D. 33), Vipsania 
Agrippina, the daughter of M. Agrippa and of Juha 
(daughter of Augustus). She married Germanicus (prob- 
ably in a.D. 5), to whom she bore nine children. She 
was with Germanicus on the Rhine from 14 to 16 and 
in the East from 18 until his death ın the following year. 
From 19 to 29 she lived in Rome, the rallying point of 
a party of senutors who opposed the growing power of 
Sejanus. With liberius, whom she suspected (without 
evidence) of causing her husband's death, her relations 
were consistently bad, and he refused her request in 26 
tor leave to marry again. She was arrested in 29 on the 
instruction of Tiberius and banished by the Senate to 
Pandateria, where she starved to death in 33. She was 
survived by one son, Gaius (q.v. 1), and three daughters, 
Agrippina IJ, Drusilla, and Livilla. 

(3) AGrippIna Minor (A.D. 15-59), Julia (PW 556) 
Agrippina, the eldest daughter of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, was born on 6 Nov. A.D. 15 at Ara Ubioru. In 28 
she was betrothed to Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, to 
whom she bore one son, the later Emperor Nero, in 37. 
During the principate of her brother Gaius (37-41) her 
name, like those of her sisters, was coupled with the 
emperor's in vows und oaths; but when she was dis- 
covered at Moguntiacum late in 39 to be involved in the 
conspiracy of Gactulicus, she was sent into banishment. 
She wus recalled by her uncle Claudius, who married her 
in 49. Aided by Pallas, Seneca, and Burrus, she quickly 
achieved her ambitious purpose. Receiving for herself 
the title .\ugusta, she persuaded Claudius to adopt Nero 
as guardian of his own son Britannicus. She was gencrally 
believed to have poisoned Claudius, to make room for 
Nero (54). In the Arst years of Nero’s rule she was almost 
co-regent with him but, after Pallas had fallen in 55 and 
Burrus and Seneca turned against her, she lost her 
power. In March 59 she was murdered at Batue by a 
freedman, Anicetus, acting on Nero’s instructions. She 
wrote an autobiography. 


J. P. V. D. Balsdon, Roman Women (1962). J. P. B. 


AGROECIUS, fifth-century bishop of Sens, wrote a 
treatise De Orthographia (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vu. 
113-25) as a supplement to Flavius Caper (q.v.). 


Schanz Hosius, § 1100. 


AGYRRHIUS 


AGYRRHIUS (c. 400 n.c.), Athenian.democratie poli- 
tician, restored the "I'‘heorika’ (q.v.), and introduced pay- 
ment for attendance at the Assembly, first one, later 
three obols. 


AHALA, Gaius Servitrus (PW 32). The legend that 
Servilius saved his country in 449 B.C. by killing Sp. 
Maclius (q.v.) with a dagger concealed under his armpit 
was probably invented as an aetiological myth to explain 
the cognomen (perhaps Etruscan) Ahala or Axilla (i.e. 
armpit) borne by the gens Servilia. When it was dis- 
covered that Servili: Ahalae occurred in the Fasti before 
439, a different version was elaborated, according to 
which Servilius acted neither as a private citizen nor 
illegally, but as Master of Horse in Cincinnatus’ second 
(fictitious) dictatorship. Later embellishments, due to 
political propaganda of Gracchan and Sullan times, in- 
clude Servilius’ exile from his ungrateful country. The 
Jegend of the tyrannicide and saviour of republican liberty 
decisively influenced a descendant of the gens Servilta, 
M. Brutus (q.v. 5). 


Mommsen, Kom. Forsch. u. 199 ff ; Ogilvie, Comm. Livy, 1-5, 
550 ff. P. T. 


AIAS (Ačas, Lat. Ajax). (1) Son of Telamon, king of 
Salamis, hence A. Telamonius (see AĽACUS, TELAMON 1), 
but nowhere called an Aeacid till after Homer. Inthe /had 
he ıs of enormous (meàwpios) size, head and shoulders 
above the rest (3. 226-9). Only in a brief reference in the 
Catalogue (2. 557) 1s he connected with Salamis. He is a 
blunt, stolid man, slow of speech, of unshakable courage, 
who repeatedly leads the Greek attack or covers the re- 
treat. Fis stock epithet is ‘bulwark (€pxos)of the Achaeans’ 
and his characteristic weapon a hupe shield, evidently of 
Mycenaean pattern. Fighting Hector in a duel, he has 
rather the better of it (7. 206 {T.); he draws a wrestling- 
match with Odysseus, strength against cunning (23. 
708 ff.). He is one of the three ambassadors who treat 
with Achilles (q.v.; 9. 169 ff.). In the Odyssey (11. 543 ff.) 
mention is made of his death in consequence of the arms 
of Achilles having been adjudged to Odysseus and not to 
him after the death of their owner. The story is probably 
that found in later authors, e.g. Sophocles (Ajax), that he 
went mad with anger and disappointment and finally 
killed himself; it was told in the Lartle Iliad. 

In the Great Ehoun (Hesiod, fr. 140 Rzach) and thence 
in Pindar (Zsthm. 6. 34 f1.), Heracles visits Telamon and, 
standing on his hon-skin, prays that his new-born child 
shall be as stout (dppneros) as the skin; Zeus, in answer, 
sends an eagle, aterés, aud hence the baby is named 
Aias. From this develops (.ycophron 455 ff.) the tule 
that Aias was invulnerable save at one point, where the 
skin had not touched him when (in this version) he was 
wrapped in it. In the Aethtopis Aias carries off the body 
of Achilles, while Odysseus keeps off the Trojans (cf. 
Od. 5. 309). Of his death various stories were told; he 
died of an arrow-wound received trom Paris, or, being 
invulnerable, wus buried alive by the Trojans throwing 
clay on hin (argument to Soph. Aj. ad fin.). When he 
killed himself his blood flowed on the ground and there 
sprang up the iris (vd«wos), which also commemorates 
the death of Hyacinthus (q.v.); hence the markings on its 
petals recall the hero’s name (Aias—aia?, see Ov. Met. 
13. 394 ff.). 

Aias had a cult in Salamis, Attica, Megara (?), the 
Troad, and Byzantium (Farnell, Hero-Cults, 307 ff. and 
note 58). That he was not originally a man at all, but a 
gigantic and supernatural being, is an ingenious theory 
(see, for instance, P. von der Mühll, Der grosse Aias, 
1930) but based on slight evidence. Page more convinc- 
ingly argues that he was a traditional figure of Mycenacan 
epic as the bearer of a man-covering shield and was drawn 
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into the story of the Jiiad later (History and the Homerie 
Iliad (U.S.A. 1959), 232 ff.) Certainly from Homer on he 
was conceived as a very tall and powerful man, nothing 
more. 

‘Ihe suicide of Aias is a favourite theme in art in many 
media from the seventh century. Other subjects popular 
from the sixth are: combats with lector and others: 
dicing with Achilles; lifting Achilles’ body; and various 
phases of his quarrel with Odysseus over Achilles’ arms 
(Brommer, Vasenlisten*, 275 fi.). 

(2) Son of Oileus or Ileus, the Locrian chieftain. In 
Homer Alias is leader of the Locrian contingent (Jl, 2. 
527 ff.); he ts ‘much lesser’ than the son of Telamon 
(hence often called Aias the Lesser), quick-footed, and 
often patred with his greater namesake as a brave fighter. 
He 1s, however, of hatefal character and on occasion 
grossly rude (as 23. 473 f1.). Athena hates him (ibid. 774; 
Od. 4. 502); in the latter passage he is drowned by 
Poseidon for blasphemy against the pods while scrambling 
ashore after shipwreck. In the Jiru Persis Aias drags 
Cassandra away from the altar of Athena, pulling the 
Palladium with her. For his historical existence there 1s 
some argument in the Locran custom of sending every 
year two virgins of their noblest famihes to serve in the 
temple of Athena of Ilium, if they were not killed on the 
way by the townspeople. Irom early in the third century 
B.C. the Atanteioi, the hero's own clan, undertook to 
furnish these girls (inscription published by A. Wilhelm, 
JOAT 1911, 168 t.; for the custom in general, see Lyco- 
phron 1141 ff. and schol. there; Polybius 12, fr. 5, 6 
Buttner-Wobst; Plutarch, De sera §57 d). It ended in 
the second century n.c. The Locrians had maintained 
that ıt was imposed for 1,000 years. It has seemed incon- 
cetvable to some scholars that this should be the result 
of an imaginary person's fabulous crime, and therefore 
the classical explanation, that it 1s a penance for Ans’ 
carrying off the Palladium or raping Cassandra at the 
altar of Athena, during the sack of Troy, has been accep- 
ted, but it seems to owe Its Imposition in histor © times 
to the Delphic oracle. See further Farnell, op. cit. 294 fT. 
and ibid. 293 -4, for Aias’ cult; A. Momighano, CQ 
1947, 49; Parke and Wormell, Delphic Oracle (1956), 1. 
326 ff. 

The dragging of Cassandra from the image of 
Athena 1s frequently found in vase-painting and other 
arts trom the beginning of the sixth century. In Poly- 
pnotus’ Troy Aias was shown taking an oath about the 
assault before the Greek kings (Brommer, Vasenlisten?, 
282 ff.). 

‘hat two heroes so unlike should have the same name 
is Curious, and at the same time an argument against 
supposing that they were orginally one. 

H.J.R,HW.P;C MR. 


AION (Aiwr), a personification of (1) period of time, (2) 
passage of time, indefinitely long time (hardly eternity, 
except in thought deriving from Plato, Tim. 37 d). In 
cult, (1) is represented by the festival at Alexandria (late 
and Greek but not unconnected with Egyptian ideas, see 
E. Norden, Geburt des Kindes, 28, and refs. there), at 
which an image was brought out of the inner sanctuary 
of the Aopeiov, with ithe announcement that ‘the 
Maiden (Aopq) has brought forth Aion.’ This 1s ap- 
parently the year; cf., for an allegedly Phoenician 
mythological figure of the same kind, Philon of Byblus 
ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 10. 7. (2) perhaps in Eur., 
Heracl. yoo, but cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on HE 
660; cf. Heraclitus, fr. 79 Bywater. In cult he is late, 
probably Orphic (Kern, Relig. der Griechen wi. 243), 
possibly Mithraic also (Cumont, Textes et Monuments 
(1895-9), i. 76; Rel. or. (4. 140 and note 46), cf. the 
Iranian Zervan Akarana). Mythologically, Aion is an 
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important character in Nonnus, Dionystaca. His con- 
nexion with a number of figures showing a lion-headed 
deity is problematical, cf. Cumont, Textes, loc. cit., Nilsson, 
GGR 1. 478 ff. An inscription to him, of the Augustan 
period, comes from Eleusis, SZG, 1125. Cf. A. D. Nock, 
Harv. Theol. Rev. 1934, 53 ff. on the complexity of 
ideas attaching to this term (and on the publicist or 
patriotic sense of Aeternitas at Rome); C. Bonner, Hesp. 
1944, 30 fil. H.J R. 


AISYMNETES, according to Aristotle (Pol. 1285"), a 
supreme ruler appointed by some early city-states m 
times of internal crisis, for life, for a prescribed period, 
or till the completion ot his task, e.g. Pittacus (q.v.). 
Aristotle defines the office as an elective tyranny; 
Dionysius (5. 73) compares the Roman dictator. These 
aisymnefar have affinities with the early lawgivers (Solon, 
Zaleucus, Demonax, etc.), the difference being one of 
local nomenclature. Inscriptions (SZG 38, 57, 272, 642, 
955) show regular magistrates so called in Teos, Miletus, 
Naxos, Megara, Selinus, and Chalcedon. The word first 
occurs in Od. 8. 25%, meaning a referce. P. N. U. 


AITHER (Al@yp), personification of the purer upper 
stratum of air (approximately the stratosphere), next 
to or identical with the sky; son of Erebus and Night 
(Hesiod, Theog. 124—5); of Chaos and Darkness (Hyginus, 
Fab. praef. 1); husband of Day and of Earth (ibid. 2—3). 


Il. J R. 


AIUS LOCUTIUS, the unknown divine ‘sayer and 
speaker’ who, a little before the battle of the Allia (q.v.) in 
ago 8 C., bade one M. Cacdicius tell the magistrates that 
the Gauls were coming, After their departure a precinct 
(templum) and shrine (sacellum) were dedicated near 
Vesta’s shrine, on the Nova Via, where the voice was 
heard. 


Livy 5 12.6, 50 5 Planer Ashby, 3 E. H.J R. 
ALABANDA, a city in northern Caria, on the Marsyas, 
a tributary of the Maeander, at the point where the road 
from Tralles branches westward to Hahcarnassus and 
south to the coast opposite Rhodes. Its site (now Arab- 
hisar) between two hills is likened by Strabo to a pack- 
saddle In the province Asiait was a cavitas libera and the 
centre of a conventus. It was proverbial for opulence and 
comfort. WMC. 


ALAE, a term origimilly denoting the two contingents of 
socu normally posted on the legion’s flanks; atter the 
Social War (90—89 hc.) it bore the more restricted sense of 
cavalry. In his Gallic campaigns Caesar employed con- 
tingents of tribal cavalry, mainly under native praefecti 
equitum, and many of these, no doubt, were embodied 
for service in the Civil Wars and placed under veteran 
officers. When Augustus organized the auxtlia the 
cavalry contingents were called alae and commanded by 
equestrian praefecti equitum (the title praefectus alae 
becomes common later), and numbered either 1,000 men 
(ala miharia), or 500 (ala quingenaria), subdivided into 
24 and 16 turmae respectively. ‘hey commonly bore 
titles indicating the country from which they had been 
recruited (e.g. Hispanorum), or the emperor or general 
who had raised them (Aelia, Siltana), or as a mark of 
honour (Augusta, pia, fidelis), or to distinguish their 
armament (sagittariorum). In this way many units ac- 
quired a multiplicity of titles (e.g. ala III Augusta 
Thracum sagittariorum civium Romanorum). 

By the middle of the first century a.D. the regular 
career of equestrian officers comprised the tres militiae — 
praefectus cohortis, tribunus militum, praefectus alae. Thus 
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the command of an ala was held to be more important 
than the legionary tribunate. ‘The pay of members of 
alae, though lower than that of legionaries, was above that 
of other auxiliary units: the basic rate was two-thirds 
that of the legionury. 

In the Late Empire alae survived as cavalry units of 
the frontier armies. 

See ARMIFS (ROMAN), AUXILIA, LIMITANEI, MERCENARIES 
(ROMAN), PRAEFECTUS, SIGNA MILITARIA, STIPENDIUM. 


G. L Cheeaman, The Auxiha of the Roman Army (1914); K. 
Kraft, Alen und Kohorten an Rhein und Donau (1951); Jones, Later 


Rom. Emp H.M D P.G R W. 
ALAMANNI (ALEMANNI), a Germanic people, who 


formed a loose confederation ot tribes in western Ger- 
many 1n the third and later centuries a.p. Whether they 
were immigrants from castern Germany or a regrouping 
of peoples who had been known to Tacitus, is obscure. 
At any rate, they were unknown to Tacitus under this 
name. ‘They finally broke through the Roman mes 
(c. 260) und thenceforward lived south of the river Main 
in the old Agrı Decumates (q.v.). Their raids on the Roman 
provinces had become serious in the thirties of the third 
century, and their warriors more than once penetrated 
into Italy itself. ‘Their defeat by Juhan in 357 at the 
battle of Strasbourg scarcely checked their raids, and 
they never ceased to devastute eastern Gaul. In the fifth 
century they settled permanently in Alsace and in 
northern Switzerland, which they converted into 
German-speaking countries. ‘They were finally conquered 
by the Franks. F. A. T. 


ALANS, a people of nomadic pastoralists who lived in 
south-eastern Russia in the first two centuries A.D. After 
the arrival of the Goths (q.v.) in the Ukrame, they lived 
between the Volga and the Don. They often tried to 
cross the Caucasus; but the Roman emperors from Nero 
and Vespasian onward fortified the western exits of the 
Caucasus against them; and Arrian, when governor of 
Cappadocia, beut off an attack by them. In the fourth 
century they were driven westwards by the Huns, 
crossed into Gaul in 406, and in 409 reached Spain, 
where they were absorbed by the Vandals (q.v.). 

E A. T. 


ALARIC, Visigothic leader (diced a.D. 410), led his 
people trom Lower Moesin in 395, devastated Greece, and 
in gor entered Italy. Defeated by Stilicho (q.v.) at 
Pollentia (Pollenzo) in 402 and at Verona in 403, he 
besieged Rome itself three times in the years 408-10. Fle 
finally entered the city on 24 Aug. 410 and plundered it 
for three days. There 1s little reason to attribute any 
extensive damage of the city’s buildings to his men. 
Intending to occupy Africa he marched to Rhegium, but 
his ships were wrecked in a storm, und the enterprise was 
abandoned. He died at Consentia (Cosenza) in that same 
year and was buried in the bed of the river Busentus. 


E A.T. 


ALASTOR, in mythology, son of Neleus and brother 
of Nestor, (q.v.). Like all his brothers save Nestor himself, 
he was killed by Heracles (JI. 11, 693; Apollod. 1. 93). 
He married Harpalyce, daughter of Clymenus of Argos, 
but on the way home he was overtaken by Clymenus 
and robbed of his bride, for whom her father had an 
incestuous passion. To revenge herself, she killed her 
younger brother, cooked his flesh, and served it to her 
father ut a feast. She then prayed to be taken from the 
world of men, and became a yaà«ıs, here a night-bird of 
some kind (Parthentus 13, from Euphorion). 

aAdotwp, subst. or adj., in the latter case often with 
Sa(uwv added: an avenging power, as Aesch. Ag. 1501, 
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where it is the supernatural agent who, according to 
Clytemnestra, exacts vengeance on Atreus’ descendants 
for his crime (see ATREUS, AGAMEMNON). [ence the criminal 
himsclf, presumably as giving occasion for such punish- 
ment, e.g. Aesch. Eum. 236, where Orestes uses it of 
himself; hence occasionally a mere vague term of abuse, 
‘wretch’, ‘scoundrel’, as Dem. 19. 305. I.J R. 


ALBA FUCENS, an ancient town just north of the 
Fucine Lake (qy.v.) in central Italy, first mentioned as 
a Latin colony planted in Aequis, but near the Mars, 
303 B.C. (Livy 10. 1); perhaps the Via ‘Tiburtina was now 
extended thus far east (see VIA VALERIA). Alba usually 
supported the Roman government, e.g. against Hannibal, 
the soci (go n.c.), Caesar, and Antony; its recusant 
atutude in 209 was exceptional (App. Hann. 39; Livy 
27.9;29. 15; Epit. 72; Caes. BGiw. 1.15; Cic. Phil. 4. 6). 
Roman State prisoners were often kept here (lavy 30. 
17; 45. 42; kpt. 61). Excavations at Albe (reports in 
Ant Class. 1951, etc.) have revealed its extent and 1m- 
portance. Macro (q.v.) was a prominent native son. 


P L Mackendnck, The Mute Stones Speak (1962), 95 ff. T 
E S. 


ALBA LONGA, on the Albanus Mons (q.v.), near 
modern Castel Gandolfo, a very ancient city traditionally 
founded c. 1152 u.c. by Ascanius (q.v.) (Aen. 3. 390 1.). 
Its necropolis contains tombs of ¢. 1100, Alba founded 
some, certainly not all, Latin cities (reject Livy 1. 52, 
Aen. 6. 773; and see A. Alfoldi, Harly Rome and the 
Latins (U.S.A. 1965), 236 f.). Apparently it once headed 
a league (of Prisci Latini? see Festus, 253 L.), the nature 
and members of which cannot be exactly determined: 
lists in Diodorus (7. 5), Dionysius (4. 92; 5. 61), and 
Pliny (IN 3. 69), like surviving lists of Alban kings, are 
untrustworthy. Alba lost its primacy in Latium perhaps 
in the seventh century B.C., allegedly through its destruc- 
tion hy Rome: some families are said to have migrated 
to Rome (Julii, Tull, etc. Livy 1. 29 f., ‘Tac. Ann. 11. 
24), while others joined neighbouting Bovillae and pre- 
served Alban cults and memorials until late times 
(Albani Longam Bowillenses: ILLS 6188 £.). Alba was 
never rebuilt, but modern Albano preserves its name 
(from Alhanton — Domitian’s Alban villa, which be- 
came a legionary camp under Septimius Severus and 
subsequently the nucleus of today’s town). Alban wine 
and building stone (pepernno) were famous. 

M. Pallotono, Arch Class. 1960, 27 ff, F. Diona, La scoperta 


topografica di Alba Longa (1901), P G. Gierow, The hon Alge G mlir e 
of Latium, 1 (Lund, 1900), 11, 1 (1904) 


ʻi T. a 


ALBANIA (Caucasian), the lind (modein Shirvan) ad- 
jacent to the eastern Caucasus and the western Caspian, 
separated from Armenia by the river Cyrus (Aur). Its 
Caspian flat-lands were fertile, but the Albanian people 
remained a rude and warlike folk of herdsmen, hunters, 
and fishers, who traded by barter. Under a common 
king they had twelve local chiefs and spoke twenty-six 
different dialects: thar chief worship was an orjuastic 
cult of the moon-guddess. Albania was explored by 
Pompey ın 65 n.c. and was occasionally attached to the 
Roman Empire as a client State. 


Strebo 11 4gt ff.; Pliny, HN 6. 15, 29, 39, Ptol. Geog 12. 
Cary, Geographic Background, 177. k. H. W. 


ALBANUS LACUS (modern Lago Albano), a crater 
lake in the Albanus Mons (q.v.) near Rome. Its wooded 
banks ın imperial times were studded with villas, e.g. 
Domitian’s. Lacking natural outlets, its waters reach 
the Rivus Albanus, and thence the Tiber, via a tunnel 
through the crater rim built c. 397 B.c. The Romans 
reputedly excavated this emissarium to ensure the fall of 
Veii which, an oracle prophesied, awaited the overfow- 
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ing of the lake (Livy 5. 15-19). Actually their motive was 
to carry off the waters rapıdly for irrigation purposes 
(Cic. Div. 2. 69); otherwise seepage through the porous 
subsail would waterlog the districts below. 


Ogilvie, Conn. Livy 1-5, 658 ff. E. T. S. 


ALBANUS MONS, the Alban Hills and more speci- 
fically their dominating peak (Monte Cavo, 3,115 feet), 
13 miles south-east of Rome. Until c. 1150 R.C. the 
Albanus Mons was an active volcano, discouraging dense 
population in Latium; the volcano, however, has been 
inactive in historical times. On the summit stood the 
Latın federal sanctuary of Jupiter Latiaris where Roman 
consuls celebrated the Feriae Latinae (Dion. Hal. 4. 49; 
the antiquity of the festival probably 1s underestimated). 
Remans exist, not indeed of the temple, but of the Via 
Tnumphalis leading to it; here at least five Roman 
generals celebrated ovations after being refused regular 
triumphs in Rome (e.g. Marcellus in 211 B.c.: Livy 
26. 21). 


kor enily settlements, see P G. Gicrow, The Iron Age Culture of 
Latium 1 (Lund, 1966), n (1964). 


ALBINOVANUS PEDO, a poet-friend addressed by 
Ovid in Pont. 4. 10, author of a Thesetd, 18 mentioned by 
Martial(1 praef.; cf. 5.5. 6)as one of his models in epigram. 
Under Tbertus he wrote a poem on Germanicus’ North 
Sea expedition from which Seneca (Suas. 1. 15; cf. 
Bachr. FPR, p. 351) quotes over twenty hexameters as a 
typical Latin description of the ocean. Its rather turgid 
rhetoric does not exhibit the quahties m him which 
appealed to Martial; but the vounger Seneca (Ep. 122. 
15-16) calls him a ‘fabulator elegantissimus’ and gives 
his vividly amusing story about a noisy neighbour who 
turned night into day. 


H Bardon, La Litterature latine inconnue, n (1956), 69 ff 
w. D. 


ALBINUS (1), Platonist philosopher, pupil of imus. 
Taught at Smyrna, where Galen heard hun lecture in 
A.D. 151-2. Extant writings are (1) a brief preface to Plato's 
dialogues (JI poAoyos or Kisayeyy), concerned with their 
classification and the order in which they should be 
studied; (11) a summary of Plato's doctrines (Eacitouy or 
Atoacxadcxos), designed as a handbook for the general 
pubhc. (By a misreading the latter work 1s ascribed in 
the MSS. and earher editions to an otherwise unknown 
‘Alemous’.) Albinus’ version of Platonism reveals the 
eclectic tendencies of his ume, especially in its bold in- 
corporation of Arstotelian elements. He attributes 
Aristotle's categories to Plato; he equates Plato’s Demi- 
urge with Aristotle's Unmoved Mover; he interprets 
Plato's transcendent ‘Forms’ as the thoughts of this 
Amistotelian God. Much of the raw material of Neo- 
platonism is present in Albinus, but he has no doctrine 
of the One and shows no tendency to mysticism. 

Trxr anD Funen TRaNns AsION P Lous (1945) Text alo in 
C F Ilemmano’s Teubner edition of Plato (1853), vi. 1.47 fF 

Discussion R E Witt, Alhinus and the History of Middle Platonism 


(1937); J. H. Loenen, Mnemos 1956, 296 H , and 1957, 35 fl. 
E. R. D. 


ALBINUS (2) (4th c. a.p.), writer on metre and music. 
His works are lost. 


'Teuficl, § 405, 2 and § 407, 5; Schanz- Hosius, § Reg. 


ALBION, ancient (Celtic or pre-Celtic) name of Great 
Britain (but not Ireland), first recorded c. 525 n.c. by a 
Massıliote seaman (quoted by Avienius, q.v.) who spoke 
of Ireland, two days’ sail from Brittany, ‘alongside the 
island of the Albiones’. The name ‘Albion’ was used by 
the author of De Mundo (who said that it and Ireland 
were bigger than the Mediterranean islands, but smaller 
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than Ceylon), but it was soon ousted by the Celtic 
‘Britannia’. A number of Latin geographic names begin 
Alb- (cf. also ‘Alpes’). ‘I'he Romans, connecting ‘Albion’ 
with albus, ‘white’, referred the name to the cliffs of Dover, 
perhaps rightly—W. J. Watson, History of Celtic Place- 
names of Scotland (1926), 10; the name Albion may be 
pre-Celtic—S, Casson, Greece and Britain (1943), 10; 
Ilyde, Greek Mariners, 122. 


5 Avienius (ed. A Holden, 196s), g0 fT; Ps -Arist. de Mundo 4, 
Pliny 4. 102; Piol. 2. Jı and 7 5 uL E. IHL W. 


ALBUCIUS (1), Tirus (praetor c. 105 B.C.), orator: 
Lucilius satirnzed the absurdities of Ins Graecomania 
(88-93 Marx) and Cicero called him ‘doctus Graecis vel 
potius plane Graecus’ (Brut. 131). Ile was an Epicurean 
and after his condemnation in 103 B.C. for extortion in 
Sardima he spent his exile in philosophical study at 
Athens (Cic. Pro Scauro 40, Tusc. 5. 108). C J.F, 


ALBUCIUS (2) SILUS, Gaus, Augustan orator and 
teacher of rhetoric, from Novaria in Cisalpine Gaul. 
Though over-conscientious and distrustful of himself, 
he could command a grand simplicity, and Seneca 
classes him as onc of the four outstanding practitioners 
of his tune (Cont. 7 pr. 1—9; Suet. Rhet. 6). 


A Asserato, Caio Allucrw Silo (1907). CJF. 
ALBUM, a whitened tabula, was used for publishing, 
in black writing, priestly notices, fasti, notices of comitia 
and Senate, proscriptiones and edicts (e.g. album praetoris 
with formulae actionum), also member rolls (e.g. album 
senatorum, decurionum, wdicum, collegu), and lists of 
recipients of corn. A IL MD. 


ALBUNEA, nymph of the albulae aquae, a sulphurous 
spring and brook rising at Tibur, where it forms the 
well-known waterfall, and tlowing into the Amo. Neat 
the fall was a dream-oracle (Aen. 7. $1 IT., needlessly 
doubted by Hetnze and Wissowa, RA 211 n. 4). Albunea 
herself was culled a Sibyl (Varro ap. Lactant. Diw. Inst. 
1. 6, 12); Servius on clen. 7. 84 equates her with Leuco- 
thea (q.v.) und says the god [sic] Mefitis is her sub- 
ordinate. 


B Tilly, Verges Latium (1gy7), ch vil JRS 1934,25 a 


J R. 
ALCAEUS (1) (b. ¢. 620 u.c.), Iyric poet, of Mytilene in 


Lesbos (Strabo 617), was still a boy when his brothers, 
Antimenidas and Cicis, overthrew the tyrant Melan- 
chros (frs. 53, 75, Diog. Laert. 1. 74). Melanchros was 
succeeded by Myrstlus, who was helped by Deinomenes 
and Pittucus. Alcaeus’ early years seem to have been 
spent in combating all three. At first he lost and went 
into exile at Pyrrha (schol, ad fr. 114), where he wrote 
fr. 42, and possibly tr. 130, in which political conditions 
are described in seafaring language. A fight followed, and 
to Alcacus’ delight Myrsdus was killed (fr. 332). He was 
succeeded by Pittacus, with whom Alcaeus seems at first 
to have been friendly, since both fought against Athens 
at Sigeum (Diog. Lucrt. 1, 74) c. 600 n.c. Here Alcacus 
lost his shield and celebrated the fact (fr. 428). On the 
conclusion of peace Pittacus became all-powerful, and 
was attacked by Alcacus, who regarded his election to 
power as an act of madness (fr. 348) ,and reviled him for 
his physical defects (Diog. Laert. 1. 81), his ambitious 
marriage (fr. 69), his riotous behaviour (fr. 70), and his 
craftiness (fr. 72). The result of the struggle was that soon 
after Goo B.C. Alcacus went to Iigypt (Strabo 37) and his 
brother Antimenidas became a mercenary of the king of 
Babylon (fr. 48). Alcaeus seems also to have been in 
Thrace (fr. 45) and to have had negotiations with the 
Lydians (fr. 69). Before Pittacus resigned his powers in 
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580 R.C. he forgave Alcaeus (Diog. Laert. 1. 75), who 
must have returned home. The rest of his life and the 
date of his death are unknown. 

Iis works survive only in fragments. Edited by Aristo- 
phanes and Aristarchus in at least ten books (Heph. 
p. 74, 12 ÍL), they seem to have been arranged according 
to subject, since "Ypro (schol. Heph. p. 169, 28 fT.) and 
JraciwriKa (Strabo 617) are mentioned, but the papyrus 
fragments give no indication of systematic ari angement. 
The remains indicate that Alcacus wrote Ivrical songs, 
usually monodies; many dealt with contemporary 
politics, while others are drinking-sonys (frs. 335, 338, 
346, 347, 366), sometimes with a meditative tinge (ir. 38), 
love-songs (ir. 71; cf. 'Theoc. 29 30, Hor. Carm, 1. 32. 
11), hymns to Apollo (tr. 307), Hermes (fr. yo8), and the 
Dioscuri (fr. 34). Sotnetimes he seers to write variations 
on themes of folk-song (fr. 10) or describes a festive scene 
(fr. 115). Ile writes in vernacular Aeolic, with occasional 
Tlomerisms, [le uses two- or fout-lined stanzas with 
a wide varicty of metres, including the Greater and 
Lesser Asclepiads, the Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas, and 
other stanzas of his own invention. Ile occasionally em- 
ploys an elaborate allegory (trs. 119, 326), but normally 
he writes directly and easily, and ts at his best in describ- 
ing simple sights or emotions. 


i Texr E Lobel and D L. Page, Poetarum Leshiorum Fragmenta 
1y§5)- 

Ciurictsm D. T.. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (1955), 147 B; C M. 
Nowra, Greek Lyric Poetry", 130 1. PW Suppl xi, 8 ft. CM B. 


ALCAEUS (2) is called by the Suda xwpixos ris apyatas 
Kepmotas and author of ten plays. His Zaoiay took the 
hfth (last) prize in 388 n.c. (hyp. 4 Ar, Plut.), Fragments 
of seven other plays survive; the titles suggest that he 
specialized in mythological burlesques. 


FCG 1. 244-0, CAF t 756 f ; FAC 1. 886 ff. K J D. 
ALCAEUS (3) of Messene (fl. 200 B.C.) has some fifteen 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology, including several 
biung lampoons on Philip V of Macedon. Plutarch 
(Llam. 9) says that one of them was repeated all over 
Greece, and gives the king's bitter parodic reply. ‘These 
are the carliest extant epigrams containing political in- 
vective. In technique, perhaps also in outlook, Alcacus 
owes something to Cercidas (q.v.). His tambics, which 
must have been pasquinades too, are lost. 

C Edson, CPA! 1948, E W Walbank, CQ 1942, 145 ff, 1941, 
rH, T. B.L Webster, Hellenistre Poetry and Art (19604), ch. i i 

a. 


ALCAMENES, Greek sculptor, probably of Athens, 
active during the whole of the second half of the fifth 
century n.c. He was called both a pupil and a rival of 
Phidias (cf. Pliny ZN 30. 16; 34. 49 and 72). Like Phidias 
he worked tn bronze, marble, and gold and tvory. A few 
of hus works have been more or less tentatively identified 
in reproductions of Roman date. For instance, the seated 
statue that he made for the sanctuary of Dionysus ‘near 
the theatre’ (Paus. 1. 20. 3) appears on Roman coins of 
Athens. The Aphrodite of the Gardens, one of his most 
famous works (cf. Lucian Etkones, 6; Pliny 36. 16), has 
been recognized by some tn the so-called Venus Gencetrix 
type. The group of Procne and Itys in the Acropolis 
Museum has been thought to be the group dedicated by 
one Alcamenes (Paus. 1. 24. 3)—possibly but not neces- 
sanly identical with the sculptor. The most reliable 
attribution appears to be that of ‘a Hermes of the Gate- 
way’, seen by Pausanias at the entrance of the Acropolis 
(1. 22. 8), and identified in two inscribed herms with 
a bearded head, one found at Pergamum, the other at 
Ephesus. The fame of the orginal is borne out by the 
large number of extant copies. "he statement by Pau- 
sanias (5. 10. 8) that Alcamenes made the sculptures of 
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the western pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 

docs not fit cither the chronology or what is known of 

the style of Alcamenes, and must be due to a mistake. 
G.M A R. 


ALCATHOUS (AAxd800s or AdnaBous), in mythology, 
son of Pelops and Hippodameia, to whom gares (Al- 
kathoia) were celebrated at Megara (Pind. Jsthm, 8. 74 
and schol. on Nem. 5. 46). A folk-tale (theme H 105, 
Stith Thompson) told by Dieuchidas (ap. schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 1. § 17) says that, exiled for his share m the murder 
of his brother Chrysippus, he killed a lion (it haunted 
Cithacron and had killed Euhippus, son of Megareus, 
king of Megara, who promised his daughter’s hand and 
the succession to his throne to whoever slew tt, Paus. 1. 
41. 3), cut out its tongue, and when false clatinants arose, 
used it to refute them. He then built temples to Apollo 
Agraios and Artemis Agrotera (Paus. ibid.) and walls for 
Megara; Apollo helped him, and rested his lyre on a stone 
still shown in Pausanias’ time (ibid. 42. 2). His eldest son, 
Ischepolis, was killed on the Calydonian boar-hunt; one 
Callipolis brought the news and scattered the wood ot a 
fire on which Alcathous was offering, whereat Aleathous 
lulled him with one of the billets (ibid. 42. 6). H J R. 


ALCESTIS (AAcyatis), in mythology, a daughter of 
Pelias (see NELEUS) und wite of Admetus, king of Pherae 
in ‘Thessaly. For some unknown reason she 1s the central 
figure of two interesting legends, one of them also moving 
and famous in literature, but both characteristic folk-tales. 

(1) When she was of age to marry, many suitors 
appeared, but her father would not give her to any who 
could not fulfil the prescribed condition of driving wild 
beasts yoked to a chariot. This 1s of course one of the 
innumerable stories told of extraordinary tasks set wooers 
(see Stith Thompson, H 335). In this instance it does 
not appear that Pelas apprehended any danger trom 
Alcestis’ marriage, or had any special treason for wanting 
her at home. Admetus succeeded, thanks to a divine 
helper. Apollo had shortly before killed the Cyclopes 
who made Zeus’ thunderbolts (cf. Eur. Ale. 1 II), be- 
cause he did not dare to avenge the death of his son 
Asclepius (q.v.) on Zeus himself. In consequence, he was 
banished from heaven for a time (the common punish- 
ment of a human manslayer is here transferred to a god), 
and made to serve a mortal, Admetus was renowned for 
his ptety and treated his divine serf with every considera- 
tion, emploving him (appropriately, as he i a pod of 
flocks and herds, see APOLLO) to tend his horses or cattle. 
"The god, m return for this, in a later form of the legend, 
because Adinctus was very handsome and he loved him 
(first in Callrmachus, Ap. 49, who does not mention the 
affair of the banishment) brought him a lion and a boar 
yoked, and he drove away with Alcestis behind this team 
(Hye. Fab. 50. 51; source unknown; 50. 1 suppests 
another torm of the story in which the successful can- 
didate was allowed to choose whichever of Pelias’ 
daughters he preferred). 

(2) At the bridal teast, Admetus forgot to sacrifice to 
Artenus (Apollod. 1. 105, who also had the story of the 
lon and boar), and on opening the bridal chamber found 
it full of serpents. ‘The snake being a chthonian creature 
for the most part, this was an omen of imminent death, 
and Apollo again intervened. By the primitive method of 
making the Fates drunk (Aesch. Eum. 728) he persuaded 
them to promise that if anyone else would die on Ad- 
metus’ behalf, he might continue to live. But no one 
would consent to die, except Alcestis (Eur., ibid. 15 fT. 
who makes no mention of the portent). ‘Chat there was 
any baseness in accepting her offer did not occur to 
tellers of the legend before Euripides; elsewhere Ad- 
metus is a wholly admirable character. So far, the tale 
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embodies popular moralizing (a man’s truest friend is 
a good wite). On the appointed day Alcestis accordingly 
died, 1.c. the rest of her life was transferred to her hus- 
band. Now comes a form of the widespread tule (Tam- 
muz and Ishtar is the oldest known form) of the recovery 
from the lower world of one of a pair of lovers. It 1s 
sometimes said (Apollod., ibid. 106) that Persephone 
sent Alcestuss back of her own accord; but the usual 
version 1s that I Ieracles (g.v.) intervened. Admetus, with 
hts usual piety, had received him hospitably in the midst 
of bis own grief; by way of return for this, he set out to 
harrow Hell, and fought successfully either with Fades 
himself (Apollod., 1bid ) or with the death-spirit, Thana- 
tos, compelling him to give Alcestis back. 

A. Lesky ‘Alkestis der Mythus und das Drama’, Srtz. 
Wien 1925, gives the best analysis of the legend and dis- 
poses of the view that Admetus ts a faded pod. 

Apart from these tales, neither of the parr has much 
mythology. Admetus took part in the Argonautic ad- 
venture, (Hyg. Fab. 14. 2 and elsewhere); the Calydonian 
boar-hunt (Apollod. 1. 67); the funeral games over Pehas 
(Chest of Cypselus in Paus. 5. 17. 9, where he drives a 
chariot); perhaps in imitation of this, Statius (Theb. 
6. 310 tt.) makes him compete at the first Nermean games 
with a team of mares. 

One account (Phanodemus ap. schol. Ar. Vesp. 1239) 
says that in his old age Admetus was driven into exile 
with Alcestis and their youngest child, Hippasus (the 
elder son, Eumelus took part in the Trojan War, Z. 2. 
713-14; he was a skilled charioteer, 23. 288—g, but had 
ill success in the chariot-race at Patroclus’ funeral, ibid. 
391 fl.; the daughter, Perimele, married Argos, son ot 
Phrixus, Ant. Libetalis 23). The cause of the exile ts 
not known, and the story is plainly conne, ted with the 
famous skolon (quoted by Ar. Vesp. 123%), Alopajrou 
Adyor aitatpe pabaw rovy ayabous Pida, said by Phuno- 
demus to refer to Admetus’ kind reception by ‘Theseus. 

There appears to have been no hero-cult of ether 
Alcestis or her husband. ALR. 


ALCHEMY in antiquity was a mixture of chemical, 
inctallurgical, and glass technology, Greek plulosophy, 
mystical and syncreust relmon, and astrology; it wus 
probably not yet concerned with the ‘plulosopher’s stone’ 
nor with the transmutation of base metals mto pold 

2. The word ‘alchemy’ is from the medieval Latin, 
from the Arabic al-kimiva’, the ctymology of this is 
dubious, but it is commonly derived from the Greek 
chéma, which according to Plutarch meant Egypt (the 
black land), from the Egyptian km, ‘black’. This 1s sup- 
ported by the fact that Plutarch also quotes ‘the pupil of 
the eve’ as another meaning, which is true of km; and by 
the Coptic chéme, ‘the black (land)’, Egypt, found in the 
place-name Pelchém (which incidentally gave the Arabic 
form Bilkim). But there was early confusion of cAëmia 
with chumeta (xotacism), from the root of ched, ‘pour’, 
chumeta being a metallurgical term; and, according to Pro- 
fessor Dubs, alchemy ts derived via the Arabic from the 
article af plus the Chinese kiam-icék, ‘sperm of gold’, 
presumably through Jundishapur in the eighth century. 
In any case ancient alchemy was never called by such a 
name, being always referred to in such terms as ‘the 
Work’, ‘the Sacred Art’. 

3. The art is distinguished from the pure science of 
chemustry by its mixture of mystical and magical elements 
with the technology. Its origins are obscure. Later dis- 
tincuions, such as that between esoteric and exoteric 
alchemy, or theoretical and practical, are irrelevant, prob- 
ably being developed between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries. Alcherny in late antiquity was born of the con- 
fluence of three streams. (1) technology, especially the arts 
of glass colouring and metal-working, including making 
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other metals look like gold and silver—the appearance 
was always very important; (2) theory, derived from 
Greek philosophy: two doctrines are of special import- 
ance, that of the four elements (which held the field from 
Empedocles to Boyle), and that of the essential unity of 
all things, the hypokeimenon common to philosophers 
from the Presocratics to Aristotle and on, and found 
also in Orphics and Neoplatonists and others; which 
leads us to (3) occult religion, and the mystical and syn- 
creust magical beliefs of late Hellenistic times. The 
symbol of unity, the ouroborus, the snake cating its own 
tail, is common im. astrological, Gnostic, and apocryphal 
texts, as well us in alchemical ones. All of this points fairly 
defimtely to Egypt, to Alexandria, m about the second 
and third centuries A.D. 

4. The inventor was said to be Hermes, and alchemy 
is linked with other occult sciences in the Hermetic 
literature of the first three centuries A.D., along with 
neo-Pythagorean, Neoplatome, and Gnostic ideas. That 
Alexandria was the early home of the art 1s most prob- 
able, as the cradle of the Hermetic hterature, of syn- 
cretist philosophical movements, and of the ancient and 
well-developed arts of the ylassworker, potter, gold- 
smith, and jeweller: one man often combined several of 
these skills, and Jewish craftsmen in these arts are men- 
tioned in the Talmud The earliest works are attributed 
to Democritus or his teacher Ostanes; there might be 
some technological connexion with Democritus (cf. Sen. 
Ep. yo. 42-33). At this stage the art was concerned with 
colour-changes m glass and metals, especially with the 
production of alloys and the imitation of gold and silver. 
Then plulosophy was added to technology: the funda- 
mental identity of the stuff of the universe, the permuta- 
tions of the four elements and four quahties (Aristotle); 
the lack of any clear distinction between animate and 
inanimate, Which led to the idea of ‘generation’ not being 
hinted to the animate, and the ideas of the ‘pneuma’ or 
spint that could flow through the universe, and tts 
exhalauons (Aristotle and the Stores); all this widened 
the scope of the art and opened the way to (1) the idea of 
the transmutation of metals and (2) the mrroduction of 
rehgion and astrology, which shared the belief im the 
essential unity of all things. It may have led to the search 
for a substance to achieve transmutation, and possibly 
also long hfe -much later known as the Philosopher's 
Stone, or Elixu (probably derived by the Arabs (al-iksir) 
from aeron, a desiccutive powder for wounds, though 
Dubs derives this also from the Chmese). Zosimus (ĦA. 
c. A D. 300), much of whose work remains, seems to stand 
at the beginning of this tradition. "There must certainly 
be some doubt whether alchemy in classical tunes, or 
at least before the fourth century A.D., ever went much 
beyond the arts of the yeweller and goldsmith, concerned 
with the alloying and imitation of gold and silver. 

g. Then apparatus included furnaces, with bellows to 
produce high temperatures; crucibles and retorts of vari- 
ous hinds, of metal, pottery, and glass; the bain-Marie, 
still used by chemists, going back to Mary the Jewess, 
who is said also to bave invented the tribrkos, or three- 
spout stil, and the Aerotakis, originally a warmed plate 
on which wax-mixed colours were kept soft for working, 
and then used to subject molten metals to the action of 
vapours to produce alterations in colour. The substances 
used by these early alchemist-craftsmen can very often 
be identified, but when alchemy and astrology were fused 
the language became more esoteric and difhcult to inter- 
pret. The arts had always been kept secret in the families 
involved, and the admixture of magic, etc., made things 
worse. ‘I'he ‘seven stars in the sky’ were identified with 
seven metals—sun/gold, moon/silver, Mars/iron, Mer- 
cury/mercury, Venus/copper, Juptter/tm, Saturn/lead— 
and the symbols used for either or both. 
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6. There are no early J.atin alchemical texts, but the 
general connexion between technology, secret arts, and 
astrology ıs evident m the fourth-century Firmicus 
Maternus’ work : those born when Mercury ts in the fourth 
station in the evening will be ‘goldsmiths or goldmuners 
or masters of certain hidden arts’; those born when the 
moon is between Mars and Venus will practise the ‘arts 
of pigments or scents or stones and gems, and will often 
be colourers of metals’; and those ‘who are polishers of 
Precious stones or who give gems another colour with 
various pigments’ are linked with ‘those who know the 
secrets of the heavens or who easily learn secret and 
hidden matters’. 

M. Rerthelot, Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs (4 vole., 1887- 
R), E O von Lippmann, Entstehung und cdusbrertung der Alchemue 
(3 vols , 1919, 1931, 1954), Lynn ‘Thornihike, History of Magi and 
Experimental Science (vol. 2, 1923); A | Tlopkins, Alchemy, Child of 
Greek Philosophy (1934), A -J. Festugiere, La Revelation d'Iermes 
Trismegiste 1 (1944), F. Sherwood Taylor, Tie cllchemusts (1955), 
E. J] Holmywd, Alchemy (1957); J- Read, Through Alchemy to 
Chemistry (and ed., 1901); PW 1. 11338; -Ambixv (1937 on), esp H H. 
Dubs, “lhe Ongin ot Alchemy’, Ambix 1961, 23. S.J. T. 


ALCIBIADES (c. 450-404 n.c.), son of Cleinias, 
Athenian general and statesman. Brought up ın the house- 
hold of his guardian Pericles, he became the pupil and 
intimate friend of Socrates. Ihs brilhance enabled him 
in 420 to assume the leadership of the extreme demo- 
crats, and his ambitious imperialism drew Athens into 
a coalition with Argos and other enemies of Sparta. This 
policy, half-heartedly supported by the Athenians, was 
largely discredited by the Spartan victory at Mantinea 
(418). Though Alcibiades ternporarily alied with Nicias 
to avoid ostracism, the two were normally adversaries 
and rivals, and when the former sponsored the plan tor 
a Sicilian expedition, Nicias vainly opposed it. Both 
were appointed, together with Lamachus, to command 
this armament, and recerved extraordinary powers (415). 
Alcibiades was suspected of complicity in the mutilation 
of the Hermae (see ANDocIDLS 1) and other profanations 
at Athens, and soon after the fleet reached Sicily he was 
recalled for trial. He escaped, however, to Sparta, where 
he gave the valuable advice that a Spartan general should 
be sent to Syracuse and that a permanent Spartan 
post should he established at Decelea ın Attica. 

In 412 his mission to lonia caused many allies of 
Athens to revolt, but he soon lost the confidence of the 
Spartans and fled to Tissaphernes. He tried to secure 
reinstatement at Athens by winning the support of Persia 
and tomenting an oligarchic revolution, but he could 
not induce Tissaphemes to desert the Spartan cause. 
The Athenian fleet at Samos appointed him general, and 
for several vears he skilfully directed operations ın Ionia 
and the Ilellespont, winning a brilliant victory at Cyzicus 
in 410. Ife returned to Athens in 407 and wus entrusted 
with an extraordinary command. Against the powerful 
combination of J.vsander and Cyrus he could effect 
little, and when in his absence a subordinate suffered 
deteat at Notium (406), his enemies roused popular 
suspicion against him. He then withdrew, and in 404 
through the influence of the ‘l‘hirty ‘Il'yrants (q v.1) and 
Lysander he was murdered in Phrygia, where he sought 
refuge with Pharnabazus. 

Alcibiades showed himself to be outstandingly able as 
a politician and later as a military leader, but his personal 
ambition and the excesses of his private life aroused the 
distrust of the Athemians, who twice discarded him when 
his leadership might have been a decisive factor (cf. 
Thuc. 6. 15. 3-4). 


Thuc , bks s-8; Xen Hell. bk 1, Plato, Alc. 1 and evap: Kr 
Alc. J. Hatzfekl, Alcibiade? (1951). H. D. W. 


ALCIDAMAS (4th c. ».c.), rhetorician and sophist, 
was born at Elsea in Aeolis. He studied under Gorgias, 
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and led the orthodox branch of Gorgias’ followers, while 
Isocrates led the innovators; the diflerence consisted 
largely in the fact that Alcidamas emphasized the im- 
portance of a power of improvisation resting on wide 
knowledge, while Isocrates excelled in dialectical skill 
and delicacy of language. The works extant under 
Alcidamas’ name are (1) epi rods ypamtovs Adyous 
ypapdvtwy Ñ mepi gogiotaw, (2) (spurious) 'Odvaceds Kata 
EaAapyjdovs mpodocias. The most important of the lost 
works seems to have been that called Movgeiov. 


Ed F. Blass, in his Antipho (1892), 183. W. D.R. 
ALCINOUS (AAxcivons), in mythology, son of Nausi- 
thous (Od. 7. 63), husband of Aréte, his first cousin (ibid. 
66), king of the Phaeacians in Scheria (ibid. 6. 12, etc.), 
father of Nausicaa (q.v.). He received Odysseus hos- 
pitably (see Ovysstus) and sent him to Ithaca on one of 
the mayic ships of his people (13. 70 IT.), though he had 
had warning of the danger of such services to all and 
sundry (13. 172 ÍL). In the Argonautic legend (sce 
especially Ap. Rhod. 4. 993 ff.) the Argonauts visit 
Scheria (here called Drepune) on their return from 
Colchis; the Colchians pursue them there and demand 
Medea. Alcinous decides that it she is virgin she must 
return, but if not, her husband Jason shall keep her. 
Warned by Aréte, she and Jason consummate their 
marriage. H. J. R. 


ALCIPHRON (2nd or 3rd c. A.D.), sophist, whose 
Letters, supposedly written by Athemans of the fourth 
century n.c. (fishermen, farmers, ‘parasites’, hetairat) 
attest his wide reading in classical literature and preserve 
many reminiscences of New Comedy, especially of 
Menander. See LETTERS (GREEK), § 6. 

T.oeb text and translation, A R Benner F TI Fobes (1949, with 


letters of Achan and Philostratus). Rolde, Grech. naman w ft 
2. A. R. 


ALCM(A)EON (1) (AAKpéwy, Aàkuaiwr), in mythology, 
son of Amphiaraus (q.v.). After the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes, he avenged his father’s death 
on his mother Eriphyle, and afterwards became, by com- 
mand of Apollo, leader of the expedition of the Epigoni, 
which took ‘Thebes (or the expedition came first, the 
matricide afterwards, contrast Asclepiades in schol. Od. 
11, 326, with Apollod. 3. 86). Being maddened by the 
Erinyes, he left Argos and went to Psophis where King 
Phegeus purthed hun and gave him his daughter Arsinoe 
or Alphesiboea, but as a famine visited the land he left, 
settled in the new land formed by the Achelous at its 
mouth, and therefore not seen by the sun when Eriphyle 
was killed, and married Achelous’ daughter Callirhoe (see 
ACARNAN). But the brothers of Arsinoe waylatd and killed 
him, afterwards shutting their sister up in a chest and 
selling her as a slave. In Euripides’ Alcmeon at Corinth 
he met Manto on his wanderings and had two children 
by her. 

Alcmeon is present at the departure of Amphiaraus 
in sixth-century vase-paintings, especially a Corinthian 
krater in Berlin, and on the Chest of Cypselus (on con- 
nexion see]. G. G. Payne, Necrocorinthia (1931), 139 ff. 
with refs.). 


M Delcourt, Oreste et Alceméon (1959). In art, Brommer, Vasen- 
histen’, 337 Í. H J. R.; C.M.R. 


ALCMAEON (2) of Croton, probably a younger con- 
temporary of Pythagoras (q.v. 1) and certainly in contact 
with his school, wrote a book on natural science known 
to Aristotle and ‘Theophrastus. As a physician he ex- 
plained bodily conditions and human affairs in general 
by the interplay of opposites (health being an tsonomy 
of hot and cold, wet and dry, etc., disease a monarchy). 
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He operated on the eye and discovered ‘passages’ linking 
the sense-organs to the brain, which he recognized as 
the seat of thought and feeling (followed by Plato but not 
Aristotle); and he compared the immortality of the soul to 
the endless circling of the heavenly bodies. 


Testemoma and fragments in Diels, Vorsokr 't 1. 210 16; Cardini, 
Pitagorict 1 (1958). J. Wachtler, De Alcmatone Crotoniata (1896); 
Guthnie, Hist. Gr. Phil 1. G. E. L. O. 


ALCMAEONIDAE, a noble Athenian family prominent 
in politics. Its first noteworthy member was Megacles, 
who as archon, perhaps 1n'632/1 n C., involved it in a 
hereditary taint (see CYLON) first used against it about 
a generation later, when party-strife between the de- 
scendants of Cylon’s followers and the Alemuaeontdae was 
resolved by the condemnation and expulsion of the whole 
family, living and dead. Within a few years, however, 
they were back: Alcmacon, son of Megacles, com- 
manded the Athenian contingent in the first Sacred War 
(q.v.); the rich reward he received for his services to the 
Lydian kinw’s emissaries at Delphi helped him to a victory 
in the chartot-race at Olympia (592 ?). Fis son Megacles 
(qg.v.) increased the family’s renown still further when 
he married the daughter of Cleisthenes (q.v. 2), the tyrant 
of Sicyon. Ilis own daughter’s marriage to Pisistratus 
(q.v.), however, broke down, 1n part because of the 
family curse. When Pisistratus was finally established as 
tyrant(c. 546), the Alemaeonidae had to po into exile again; 
but must have been allowed to return before the archon- 
ship of Megacles’ son Cleisthenes (q.v. 1) 1n 525/4. Later, 
perhaps after the murder of Hipparchus (q.v. 1) in 514, 
Hippias (g.v. 1) expelled them yet aguin, After several 
unsuccessful attempts to return, and the loss of the 
fortified post which they set up at Leipsydrium inside 
Attica, they eventually succeeded, with the co-opera- 
tion of Delphi, in effecting the overthrow of Hippias 
and their own restoration (511/10). "Che ancestral curse 
was invoked again by Cleomenes (q.v. 1) in the year of 
Cleisthenes’ reforms (508/7) and caused another tem- 
porary withdrawal of the funuly. In 490 tly were 
suspected of collusion with the Persian invasion-force, 
and the early victims of ostracism (q.v ) included an- 
other Megacles, nephew of Clcisthenes (480), and 
Xanthippus (q.v ), husband of Megacles’ sister Agariste 
(484). During the remainder of the century individual 
members of the family flourished. what part it played 
collectively, 1f any, is not easy to show: the development 
of the democracy would tend to reduce both 1ts influence 
and its vulnerability. Pericles, son of Xanthippus und 
Agariste, was able to ignore the Spartan appeal to the 
curse in 432/1, and Alcibiades, who also had an 
Alcmuaconid mother, does not appear to have been 
attacked on this score. 

G.W Wilian, Her mathena 1951, 32 ff, 1952, 1, 1951, SHA; 
W. G. Forrest, CQ 1901, 232 f1, T. L. Shea, Phoenix URN goa 


ALCMAN (fl. 654-611 n.c., Jerome—Fusebius ; 631—628 
n.c., Suda), lyric poet, who lived in Sparta in the second 
half of the seventh century s.c. While some (ap. Suda 
s.v. ‘“Acuav) said that he was a Laconian from Messoa, 
others (Crates ap. Suda) said that he came from Sardes 
in Lydia, and support for this has been found tn fr. 16, 
where the poet may be addressing himself. In the latter 
case he would be an Asiatic Greck. He 1s also said to 
have been a slave who was granted his liberty because 
of his skill (Ilerachid. Pont. fr. 2). Ihis fragments show 
no direct reference to contemporary history, though fr. 
41 may refer to the end of a war, and fr. 64 may be a 
tribute to Spartan methods of government. Ilis work 
seems to belong to the period of peace which followed 
the Second Messenian War, and 1s mainly concerned 
with Spartan feasts and festivals. He wrote lyrical poems 
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which were later collected in six books (Suda. loc. cit.). 
These scem to have been mainly choral and to have often 
been sung by choirs of maidens. From one more than 
haif survives (fr. 1). Beginning with a myth which 
illustrates the punishment of pride, it goes on to give 
personal remarks about the girls who sing and is very 
hard to interpret. It has been variously ascribed to 
festivals of Artemis, the Dioscuri, Dionysus, and Helen; it 
seems to have been sung at night in some kind of com- 
Petition agamst another choir. He wrote on cosmological 
notions, giving an important part to Thetis (Ir. 5). Other 
fragments come from hymns to the Dioscuri (fr. 2), 
Hera (frs. 3, 60), Athena (frs. 43, 87, 120), Apollo (frs. 
45-50), and Aphrodite (tr. 55), while one seems to de- 
scribe a nocturnal festival of Dionysus (tr. 56). He also 
wrote in hexameters what may have been Preludes to 
recitations of Jlomer. In these he sometimes varies a 
Homeric theme (ir. 77) or speaks about himself ({r. 26). 
Ile uses a hterary language which includes Dorian and 
Aeolic elements and shows echoes from Homer. Re- 
ferences to the Issedones, the Rhipean mountains, and 
King Kolaxais of Scythia may perhaps be taken from the 
work of Amsteas of Proconnesus. He writes with un- 
affected charm about simple mutters such as birds (frs. 
26, 39, 40), horses (fr. 1, Il. 45-49, 58-59), food (frs. 
17, 19, 20), and with mugic about night and sleep (fr. 89). 
The Suda says that he was the inventor of love-poems, 
but his fragments give no evidence on this beyond the 
tendet emotions which he describes between the diflerent 
members of a choir. Ilis metres are vared and usually 
simple, though in fr. 89 he shows an advanced technique. 
hais not cleat that he used a triadic structure in his verse. 

Yiyi Pare Poet Mel. Gr, 2 91 

Cues D L Page, Heman, the Partheneson, (1951), A Garzya, 


Alomane ot Frammenti (1054), © M. Hows, Greek Lyric Poetry’, 
(agb2), 104) | PW Suppl. xi, ry fl CMH. 


ALCMENE, in mythology, daughter of Electryon. 
When her husband Amphitryon (q.v.) killed her father 
by mischance, she lett Argos for Thebes with him, but 
refused to allow him conjugal rights till he had avenged 
the death of her brothers on the ‘Vaphians and ‘Feleboans. 
Tle gathered an army and set out; but during his absence 
his wife was visited by Zeus (see HERACLIS) She thus 
bore Heracles to Zeus and Iphicles to Amphitryon 
({Ulestod], SJuefd 1 t). Phe birth was delayed by Hera 
(II ag rigi}, much elaborated in Ov. Alet. y. 290 ff., 
Ant. Lab. 29, from Nicander) Atter the death of Lcracles, 
she and her children were persecuted by Eurystheus; 
according to kuripides (flerac!.) they took refuge in 
Atuca. Eurystheus attacked but was defeated and cap- 
tured, the victory being bought by the sacrifice of 
Heracles’ daughter Macaria to Persephone, m accordance 
with an oracle; Alemene insisted on the death of Kury- 
stheus. At her own death Alemene was taken to the 
Islands of the Blessed and a stone substituted ın her 
coffin (Phereevdes ap. Ant. Lib. 33. 3). She had a cult 
at "Thebes and elsewhere (Farnell, JZero-Cults, 409). 

HH, J. R. 


ALESIA, a town of the Mandubn, a chient-state of the 
Aedui, modern Alise-Ste Reine, a hill-fort built by La 
Tene Celts. Excavation has revealed a Gallic town with 
murus Gallicus. In 52 B.C. Caesar besieged Vercingetorix 
here, and after beating off a large relieving army received 
his surrender. Sieye-works corresponding to Caesar’s 
minute description were discovered in 1860-5. A Gallo- 
Roman town on the hill, with some important build- 
ings, has been excavated. It suffered damage ın A D. 69 
and c. 166, and in the thud century, eventually falling 
into decay. 


Caesar, RGall. 7 68-Ro (siege). J Te Gall, Alesie (1963), J. Ilarmand, 
Une Campaigne cesarrenne, Alesia (1967). C. E. S. 
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ALETES (AA775), in mythology, (1) son of Hippotas. 
Asking at Dodona how he might become king of Corinth, 
he was told he would be ‘when one gave him a clod 
of earth on a day of many garlands’. He went there on 
a festival as a beggar, and was given earth by one of whom 
he asked bread; subsequently he became king through 
an intrigue on the occasion of a festival (schol. Pind. 
Nem. 7. 155). (2) Son of Aegisthus, see ERIGONE (2). 

li J. R. 


ALETRIUM (modern Alatri), town of the Ilernici 
(q.v.) 45 miles south-east of Rome. Always loyal to 
Rome afier 358 B.C., Aletrium became a prosperous 
municipuim (Cic. Clu. 46) and remained such (reject 
Liber Colon. 230). Its massive polygonal walls have sur- 
vived almost intact, those surrounding the citadel being 
parucularly remarkable. 


L. Gasperi, Aletrum, i, I documenti epigrafica (1965), G Lupi, 
La tecnica edilizia romana (1957), 131 fl. L'i S. 


ALEUADAE, the leading aristocratic family of Thessaly, 
who dominated the neighbourhood of Larissa. The 
military and political organization of the ‘Chessalian 
national State was ascribed to Aleuas the Red. The 
earliest tagus (q.v.) who was certainly an Aleuad was 
Thorax; his intrigues with Persia caused a temporary 
eclipse of Aleuad influence after the invasion of Xerxes. 
The Aleuadae vigorously opposed the tyrants of Pherae 
and several times invited Macedonian intervention. 
Sunus, at first a creature of Philip, later defied him, and 
the suppression of this movement against Macedonian 
domination finally broke the power of the Aleuadue. 


H D. Westlake, Thessaly in the Fourth Century B.o. (1935); JHS 
1936, 12 ff. Hi D.W. 


ALEXANDER (1) I, hing of Macedon ¢. 495-450 D.C. 
He submitted to Persia (492) and served with the Persian 
forces under Xerxes. Nevertheless he succeeded in 
helping the Grecks without arousing Persian suspicion; 
he advised the Greeks to abandon Tempe and 1s sud to 
have piven information to the Athenians before Plataea. 
For his services he was admitted as a Hellene to the 
games at Olympia, where he won a victory, and became 
proxenus at Athens. Ile endeavoured to hellenize his 
court, to which he invited Pindar. After the Persian 
retreat he annexed territory as far as the Strymon valley, 
capturing silver- mines in the Krusha Balkan, whence he 
issucd the first Macedonian comage on the standard 
used by Abdera. His further expansion was checked by 
the Delan League and Athens’ reduction of Thasos. 
le was the first king of Macedon to enter Greek politics, 
to establish claim to Greek descent, and to introduce 
Greek ways into Macedonia. 

F Gever, Historische Zertschrift, Berheft 19 (1930); J. Papastay rou, 
Muncdoviny BOAT natu Tor Sev 7. X wawa AlAdfardpos I (1930). 


N GLH. 


ALEXANDER (2) II, eldest son of Amyntas and king 
of Macedon 369-308 B.c. Invoked by the Aleuadae (q.v.) 
against Alexander of Pherae, he garrisoned Larissa and 
Crannon before a rebellion in Macedonia compelled him 
to return. Pelopidas ejected the Macedonian garrisons, 
arbitrated m Macedonia, and made alliance with Alex- 
ander, Shortly afterwards Alexander was murdered. lIe 
probably instituted the pesetaeri (see HEYAIROI and 
ARMIES, GRFEK AND HELLENISTIC, § 4). N. G. L. H. 


ALEXANDER (3) III of Macedonia (‘the Great), 
456-323 B.C., son of Philip IT and Olyinpias of Epirus. 
Aristotle became his tutor, and he early showed his 
powers of intellect and command. Despite serious 
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quarrels with Philip, occasioned by palace intrigues and 
uncertainty as to the succession, Alexander did succeed 
without difficulty (436), and immediately devoted him- 
self to the plan of invading Asia which was part of his 
inheritance. T'o invade the Persian Empire with Jumited 
objectives was not difficult, experience having shown that 
a Greek army could penetrate to Mesopotanua and, with 
good cavalry, might defeat any Persian army. Distances 
were great and communications sometimes difficult; but 
an army could usually live on the land, and had nothing 
to fear, west of [run, from a national resistance of hostile 
populations. 

2. Having secured Macedonia, Greece, and his north- 
ern frontiers, Alexander crossed the Ilellespont (334) 
with an army of about 40,000 men, of whom fewer than 
half were Macedonians, and fewer than a quarter were 
Greek contingents {rom city-members of the Corinthian 
League. His immediate object was certainly to liberate 
the Greek cities in Asia. This was quickly achieved, after 
the battle of the Granicus (near the ITellespont) had 
reduced the Persian advance forces to detending a few 
strong places. He now disbanded his fleet and proceeded 
to ‘defeat the Persian fleet on land’, by conquering its 
remaining: bases in Phoenicia and Egypt. Having com- 
pleted the conquest of western and southern Asta Minor, 
he was brought to action by the Persian ‘Grand Army’. 
The battle of Issus (near Alexandretta) was fought on 
ground unfavourable to the Persian cavalry; it was won 
by the steadiness of the Macedonian infantry and Alex- 
ander’s brilhant cavalry leadership. Shortly after, he 
refused peace on favourable terrns—the first certain sign 
that, exceeding the more restricted aims of the Greeks 
and probably of Philip, he intended to conquer the whole 
Persian Empire. But though the way to Habylon and 
the East lay open, he adhered to his original plan and 
spent the next year in occupying Phoenicia, Palestine, 
and Egypt. The capture of Uvre represents his greatest 
military achievement, and with it Persa ceased to be a 
Mediterranean Power. 

3. In 331 Alexander lcft Egypt for Babylonia, where 
Darius had collected another ‘Grand Army’. At the 
battle of Gaugamela (in the plain of Mesopotamia), he 
outmanceuvred and defeated the Persians on their own 
terrain; Danus escaped, but now became a mere fugitive. 
Alexander proceeded to occupy the Persian capitals 
(Babylon, Susa, Persepolis, Echatana), where the vast 
treasures of the Empire were stored. T'he sack of Perse- 
pols was probably unpremeditated, since it seems at 
variance with his policy towards the Persians in general 
(sce 5a below). The death of Darus left Alexander free 
to ussurne the title of Basileus (Great King) and to treat 
further resistance as rebellion (330). In a great sweep 
from the Caspian to the south-east slopes of Ilindu 
Kush he found little opposition (330-329), but the con- 
quest of Bactria and Sogdiana (Russian Turkestan) cost 
him nearly three years of hard fighting. Here was a 
national resistance broken only by time, a strategy adapted 
to new conditions, and a final gesture of reconciliation, 
Alexander’s marnage with the Sogdian Roxane. 

4. The Indian Expedition (327-325) extended the 
eastern frontiers of the Empire to the Hyphasis (Beas) and 
lower Indus. The nations of north-western India, unable 
to combine, presented to Alexander an opportunity hke 
that which the disunion of Greece had given to Philip. 
The only formidable opponent was Porus (king of the 
Paurava), and the only great battle (the ‘Hlydaspes battle’) 
was another triumph for Alexander’s versatility. Having 
overrun the Punjab, he turned back because the army 
refused to follow him further. The return journey to 
Persia became a voyage of discovery. With half of the 
army, part marching and part in ships newly built, he 
reached the Indus delta, whence the fleet was to make 
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the unknown voyage to the Persian Gulf, while he took 
an equally dangerous land route to prepare its bases. 
This return march through Gedrosia has been called 
Alexander’s 1812; exaggerated though its horrors may 
have been, ıt was certainly the nearest that he ever came 
to a great disaster. 'The fleet suffered tou, but arrived 
safe (325-324). 

§. The last vear of Alexander’s hfe reveals how great 
would have been his difficulties had he survived. Mis- 
government and disloyalty among his subordinates, a 
mutiny of his Macedonians, a rising of Greek soldier 
settlers in Bactria, nmmuinent war in Greece—these were 
the fruits of his policy, which may conveniently be 
summarized under two heads, (a) Alexander's conception 
of conquest; (6) his conception of himself. 

(a) In the government of the Empire he made only 
one important innovation, some separation of fiscal trom 
military authority in the western provinces, with a more 
centralized financial admimistration. To peoples used 
to being ruled, the change of rulers meant little; with the 
former rulers themselves, the Iranian nobibty, the case 
was different. With striking originality, Alexander 
adopted the style and ceremonial of a Persian king; he 
drafted Iranian cavalry into his army, and had 30,000 
bovs trained to fight in the Macedonian style. He married 
into the Iranian nobility and eventually made his highest 
officers do likewise, and encouraged nuxed marriages by 
the soldiers. This bold policy was not wholly successtul 
vis-à-vis the Iranians themselves: most of his Asiatic 
governors turned out badly. To many of his Mace- 
doman officers it was odious from the first, and pave rise 
to those unsavoury attairs of Philotas and Parmenion 
(qq.v.), of Cleitus (q v.), and of Callisthenes (q.v.) and 
the Royal Pages, which show Alexander at his most 
tyrannical, besides suggesting an essential insecurity at 
the foundations of his power. Finally his plans for a new 
‘mixed’ army occasioned the great mutiny of 324, when 
even the Macedonian soldiers, devoted hitherto, stated 
their grievances. ‘To the Macedontans the situation was 
simple: they were the conquerors, the barbarians were 
the conquered ‘To Alexander it appeared that some at 
least of the barbarians should be partners in the Empire. 
the combined aristucracies of Macedonta and Tran were 
to be the ruling class. 

(b) Itas likely though not certain that in 324 Alexander 
officially requested the Greek cites to treat him as a 
god (Aelian, KH 2. 19, Elyperides 5, col. 31; Arnan, 
Anab. 7. 23. 2): this act perhaps contains a clue to his 
inner personality and aims. It is usually interpreted as 
a political manceuvre, a means of evading: his obligations 
to the Greek city-members of the Corinthian Leapuc; 
but, if so, if was a very inept manceuvre, and failed of its 
purpose Greek religion certainly allowed for the possi- 
bility of a man, a great benefactor, becoming a god; but 
there was no religious consciousness in Greece which 
could override the highly developed political conscious- 
ness, and there was no question of Alexander’s derication 
appearing to any Greek as a ‘revelation’, of as compensat- 
ing for the loss of his political birthright, complete auto- 
nomy. Alexander hunself, however, may have believed 
in his own divinity: if Greeks in general could hail a 
benefactor as a god, who more likely to believe in his 
divinity than the benefactor himself? lIn 332-331 
Alexander had gratuitously undertaken a long and dan- 
gerous march to the desert oracle of Ammon (oasis of 
Siwah), and his own propaganda later announced that 
he had been recognized as son of Ammon (Zeus) (Cal- 
listhenes ap. Strabo 17. 1. 43, and see AMMON). This 
may well have been a customary local formula addressed 
to a new pharaoh; but, equally, its cffect can have been 
incalculable on one whose whole career reveals his extra- 
ordinary preoccupation with the gods of all nations and, 
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perhaps, his emulation of the Greck gods, Heracles and 
Dionysus ın particular. 

_ 6. It remains a debated question whether Alexander 
aimed at a universal monarchy. The chief evidence 
supporting this view is probably not authentic (Diodorus 
18. 4. 3 ff.); in fuct, there is no sign that he intended in 
the immediate future anything more than exploration, 
and perhaps conquest, on his southern and northem 
frontiers (Arabia and the Caspian). His desire in India 
to conquer still further had been natural if, as is likely, he 
thought the castern Ocean comparatively near. If he 
believed in his own divinity, that does not make him 
intent on conquering the West as well as the East, since 
no Greek god (except perhaps Zeus) was ever supposed 
to hold a universal rule. What is certain is that he would 
never have settled down. 

7. Alexander was undoubtedly the greatest general 
of his race and probably of antiquity. He profited by the 
splendid army of Philip, and by technical improvements 
in siegeeraft; but this does not explain his achievement, 
which was due to a profound, if unconsidered, insight 
into the essentials of strategy, and a wonderful versatility. 
By temperament an inspiued leader of cavalry and a 
‘monster of celerity’, he could nevertheless be patient 
(siege of Tyre), and could fight a defensive battle until 
the moment came to strike (Gaugamela). No doubt he 
exposed himself too readily, and in leading a charge he 
Jost control of the battle; yet to this personal courage 
aud hus powers of endurance he partly owed his continued 
ascendancy over officers and men, despite their accumu- 
Jating grievances. As a rulet, he must be judged by his 
plans for the Empire (above), which were grand and 
oripinal, but perhaps impossible of execution, even by 
himself, [lis foundations of new cities show a superb 
appreciation of strategic needs and economice possibilities, 
lle was always eager to find sorme new thing, whether 
a new land or a new piece of knowledge. lhs favourite 
book was the Ziad, his favourite sport hunting, and his 
only relaxation the symposium. Ihs character was 
‘heroic’ rather than amiable: extravagantly brave and 
generous by nature, he was extravagantly passionate and 
revenpetul when thwarted, vices which led him to great 
and spectacular crimes. In him the soul wore out the 
breast, and he died, in his thirty-third year, of a tever 
which might well have spared him had he ever known 
how to spare himself. 


ANCIENT bovi:  dlevander-lustoriant (see under the separate 
names) There are three man hnes of tradiuon. (1) "The ‘good’ 
tradition includes perhaps Alexander's official Journal (vee LPIIF- 
MI RIDES) written by Lumens of Cardia, and such letters of Alexander 
ay are penne, the geographical work ot dus bemausis Breton and 
Diognetus, the histones of Ptolemy Lo and Aristobulus, Nearehus’ 
book, and some valuable information in Eratusthenes. (2) An anti- 
Alexander tradition of the Greek oppostuon, which came to mclude 
a theoretical element, of Alexander as a tyrant, corrupted by power 
and owing his success to Fortune (3) Phe so-called vulyate tradition 
ig a name used to embrace Cletarchus and some leaser writers, as 
Onesicritus and Chartres, alis popular history, making the most of any 
material that san any way sensational Callisthenes comes under no 
label, but as the earliest of all the writers was probably used by most 
of the rest Many writers are known, from the fourth century nc to 
the fourth Ab, of whom nothing survives but the name or a few 
fragments, among them mav be mennoncd Anwumenes the rherori- 
aan, kphippus the gosap-monger, Androsthenes and Polyclettus the 
geographers, Nymphis and Marsyas ot Pella, historians, Anticleides 
the antiquarian, tlegesias, rhetumcian and untrustworthy historio- 
grapher. (For lists see Muller and Jacoby. below ) i 

{ extant writers the most important, Ajtan, as noticed under his 
name Plutarch's Jafe of Alexander is compiled fiom every kind of 
source, good and bad, the first put of bis De adlexundri fortuna is a 
young Man's passionate protest against slanders. Diodorus 17 1s 
largely based on Cleitarchus Curtius gives some invaluable informa- 
tion mixed with much rubbish, he uses Cleitarchus extensively, but 
Ptolemy and a hostile source trom time to time, and so presents a 
atcangely inconsistent picture Justin is ulmost worthless, except as 
showing the hostile tradition more consistently than elsewhere. 
Several extant works—the Meltz Fprtome, Itinerarium Alexandri, 
P. Oxyrhynchus 1798, Codex Sabbarticus 2g—\llustiate the transition 
to the Romance. ‘lhe problem of the modern historian in how far to 
use Diodorus and Curtius. C. Muller, Scriptores rerum Alexandri 
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Magni (1846); F. Jacoby, FGrH ii. nos. 117-53, and the notes; 
Serve, Alexanderretch vi, under the separate names (contemporaries 
only) For Ptolemy- H. Strasburger, Ptolemmos und Alexander (1934); 
E Kornemann, Die Alexandergeschichte des Kamps Ptolemaios I 
(1938) For others, L. Pearson, The Lost Histories of sUexander the 
Great, (1960). Full bibhographies in CAH v1 529 ff and in Glotz, 
e a que iv 1 33 ÍL, see also W. W. Tuin, «fleaunder the Great n 
1948). 

|. MODERN Lirrnarune. (a) General histories. Deloch, Gr Gesch. 
in, pt. 1, ch. 10, J. G. Droysen, Gesch. Alexanders des Grossen (re- 
print, 1917), Glotz, Hist. grecque iv, pU 1, bk. 1, W. W Tarn, 
Alexander the Great, 2 vols. (1948); G. Radet, Alexandre le Grand 
(roar), U. Wilcken, Alexander der Grosse (Engl. Transl. 1932); 
F Schachermeys, Alexander der Grove (1949) 

(b) Alexander's army Berve, “llexanderretch pt. i, 104, J Kiomayer 
and (> Veith, sIntke Nchlacht/elder iw, pt. 3 (1924), ‘Tarn, op. at n, 
135 fl; P. A. Brunt, ‘Alexander’s Macedoman Cavalry’, JHS 1903, 
27, E W Marsden, The Campaign of Gaugamela (1904) 

(1) Admmistration and politicalideals Berve, op en 221; kd. Meyer, 
KI. Schr * 1 (1920); U. Wilcken, ‘Alexanders Zug in der Ouse Siwa 
(Sitz, Berl. 1928, 576); Wilcken, ‘Alexander der Grosse und die 
hellenistische Wairtschatt? (Schmollers Jahrbuch 1921, 140); G. E. 
CGiriftith (ed ), Alexander the Creat: the Mam Problems (1905); A R. 
Bellinger, bssays on the Cumage of Alexander the Great (1963). 

(d) Foehr tinhy: Heme, op t n 

(e) Review af recent Literature. G Walser 'Zur neueren Forschung 
über Alexander den Grossen’ (1956) in Griflith, op. cat 34511. See 
also Greece aud Rome xn (1905). WWTP, G EG. 


ALEXANDER (4) IV of Macedonia (323-?310 B.C.), 
posthumous son of Alexander the Great and Roxane, 
succeeded to the Empire jointly with Philp Arrhidaeus, 
but never lived to rule, though the possession of his 
person was important to the ‘legitimist’ generals in the 
wars of the Diadachi (q.v.), and later (310) to Cassander 
(q-v.), the greatest enemy of Alexander's house. Prisoner 
though he then became, his name and cause were still 
useful to Antigonus ın his efforts to re-unite the Empire 
under his own rule; and correspondingly his continued 
existence embarrassed Cassander, who finally put him 
to death. G T.G. 


ALEXANDER (5) OF PHERAE, tyrant 369-358 B.C., 
nephew of Jason (q.v. 2). Throughout his tyranny he 
was opposed by Larissa and other cities, which refused 
to recognize him as tagus (q.v.). Lis enemies received 
occasional support from Thebes and became increasingly 
formidable, especially after Pelopidas had organized a 
Thessalian Confederacy modelled upon that of Boeotia. 
Pelopidas, who thice times visited Thessaly, defeated him 
at Cynoscephalae in 364, and Pherae was subsequently 
compelled to join the Boeotian alliance. Alexander was 
at first an ally but later an enemy of Athens. In 358 
he was murdered by the sons of Jason. 

The cruelues attributed to Alexander by a tradition 
which glorified Pelopidas may well be exaggerated. He 
possessed great energy but httle judgement, and, unlike 
Jason, attempted to crush the Thessalian cities rather 
than win them by diplomacy. 

Diodorus, bk 15; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 26 15. M. Sordi, La lega 


tesvala (1958), ch S, TL D Westlake, Thessaly in the Fourth Centur 
Be, (1935), ch 7- lI. D. W. 


ALEXANDER (6) I, king of Molossia in Epirus, 342- 
330 h.¢c. Philip IT of Macedon, his brother-in-law, placed 
him on the throne, expelling Arybbas and subjugating 
Cassupaca; as king of the Molossi he united Fpırus 
in the form of a symmachy with himself as Aegemon. In- 
voked by Tarentum c. 333, he conquered most of south 
Italy, allied with Rome, and was defeated and killed at 
Pandosiu; he had made Epirus an important power, 
coining gold and silver, and united to Macedon by his 
marnage with Cleopatra, sister of Alexander the Great. 


P.R Franke, Alt-Epous und das Kamgtum der Molasser (1955); 
Hammond, Epirus, s34 F. N.G. L. H. 


ALEXANDER (7) II, king of Molossia 272-c. 240 H.C. 
During the Chremontdean War (see CHREMONIDES) he 
invaded Macedonia, was routed and deposed by the 
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gencrals of Antigonus, who set up a republic (c. 263 B.C.). 
Restored with Actolian help, he conquered Acarnania 
and divided it with Aetolia. He died shortly afterwards. 


Hammond, Epirus, 588 fI. G.1. H. 
ALEXANDER (8) (b. c. 315 B.c.), of Pleuron in Actolia 
(hence called Aetolus), made his name as a tragic poet 
and was included ın the Pleiad at Alexandria. Circa 285- 
283, he was entrusted by Ptolemy Philadelphus with the 
diorthosis (preliminary sorting-out) of the tragedies col- 
lected for the Library. Later, c. 276, he appears at the 
court of Antigonus Gonatas in Macedonia. 

Works. The only trace of Alexander's tragedies is one 
title, Agrpayadoral (Dice-players), TGE? 817. Two 
elepies are known, the Apollo and the Muses. Vhe first 
was a collection of love-stories with unhappy endings, 
framed as a series of prophecies uttered by Apollo him- 
self, Thirty-four lines (fr. 3) survive from the story of 
Antheus and Cleoboca; the language 1s learned and the 
style extremely dry. The Muses contained literary history. 
A striking appreciation of Euripides in anapaestic tetra- 
meters (fr. 7) must come from a similar work, From (wo 
epyllia, JHaheus (Fisherman) and Circa or Crica, only 
a fragment apiece survives. Other works mentioned are 
Phaenomena (Alexander met Aratus in Macedonia), Fpi- 
grams, and Jome Poems (without music; cf. Strabo 14. 
648; Ath. 620e) 1n imitation of Sotades. 

Wars Powell, Coll Alex 121 07.; Dich), Anth Lyr Graec. vi" 74 ff. 

MODAN LIrrnarore. G  Knaach, ‘Alexandios (8p) m PW a. 
14471; W von Christ, Gesch. griech Lit. u. 1° (1920), 173 1, Suse- 


mihl, Gesch gi. Lit. Alex 1187,1, N Mascialino, Lycophron (Levp7ig, 
1904) EARB 


ALEXANDER (9) (c. 2yo-c. 245 B.C.), son of Craterus 
(q.v. 2), and his successur as viceroy of Corinth and 
Euboea, declared himself independent in 250-249 (not 
252, as commonly held) at Ptolemy’s instigation, and 
allied himself with the Achaean Confederacy. A short war 
with Athens and Argos ended m 249, Gonatas acquiesc- 
ingin his usurpation. The Actolian victory of Chaeronea 
(245) split his realm in two, and about this time he died 
(poisoned, an unhkely rumour claimed, by Gonatas), 
Icaviny his throne to Nicaea, his widow. 


W H Porter, ed Plutarch's Avatus, Introd (1947) F WwW. 


ALEXANDER (10) BALAS (d. 145 b.c.), pretended 
son of Antiochus IV, became king of Syria after the 
defeat and death of Demetrius L (q.v. 4). He was a pawn 
of Pergamum and Egypt and had support from the 
Roman Senate, which feared (unnecessarily) a revival of 
Seleucid power; as a king, he was incompetent. Ihs 
reign (150-145) was ended bv his expulsion and death; 
it is important manly as marking the beginning of a 
period of civil wars which hastened the disintegration of 
the Seleucid Empire. 

Hi Volkmann, Ado 1925, 373 M. GTG. 
ALEXANDER (11) ‘Polyhistor’, born ¢. 105 DC. at 
Miletus, came as prisoner of war to Rome; freed by 
Sulla (c. 80 n c.), he took the name I. Cornelius Alexan- 
der; he was pedagogue to a Cornelius Lentulus, and later 
taught C. Julnis Hyginus. He was accidentally burnt to 
death at Laurentum. I fis vast literary output (FGrH 273), 
probably after 49 n.C., included compilations of material 
on various lands, Delphi, Rome, the Jews, wonder-stories, 
and literary criticism. Alexander followed Crates’ school; 
industrious and honest, he lacked taste and originality. 

F.W W. 


ALEXANDER (12) (2nd c. a.p.), son of Numenius, 
wrote a 7éxvy in which the rival theories of Apollodorus 
and Theodorus were discussed; also TI. oxņnparwv (based 
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on Caecilius), which influenced later writers. See also 
ANONYMUS SEGUERIANUS, 


Spengel, Rhet. i. 427-60, iii 
Numemu, Rhetorische Studien, 5. 


ALEXANDER (13) OF ABONUTEICHOS (4favou 
reîxos) in Paphlagonia, a contemporary of Lucian (q.v. ), 
whose bitterly hostile account of him, AdAé~avdpos 7 
pevddparris (see M. Caster, Etudes sur Alexandre ou le 
faux prophète, 1938) is our ‘chief source of information. 
He claimed to have a new manifestation of Asclepius 
(q v.) in the form of a serpent called Glycon. With this 
divine aid, he gave oracles and conducted mysteries, 
from which he carefully excluded all unbelievers, especi- 
ally Epicureans, and all Christians. He got a considerable 
following, a prominent member being a Roman of some 
standing, named Rutilianus. He was personally hand- 
some and apparently popular with women especially; 
to what extent, if any, he believed his own doctrine can 
hardly be determined ın the absence of any description 
of him other than J.ucian’s, which represents him as a 
thorough impostor, applying to him all the stock abuse 
of rhetorical controversial writings. The cult survived 
its author. 


Nilsson, GGR un. 452 ff. 


ALEXANDER (14) OF APHRODISIAS (A. early 
3rd c. A.D.), Peripatetic philosopher. Ie began lectur- 
ing at Athens 1n A.D. 198 or soon alter, and dedicated 
his book Tepi eipappévns to Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla. His teachers had been Aristocles of Messana, 
Hermimus, und Sosigenes. He was the ablest of the 
Greek commentators on Aristotle, and 1s treated with 
great respect by his successors among these, who pre- 
serve many fragments of his lost works. Ie 1s singularly 
free from the mystical tendencies of his time. Te assumes 
the indissoluble unity of the mental faculties and denies 
the mmmortality ot the soul and the reality of time, but 
apart from a few such individual doctrine, confines 
himscelf to the attempt to explain Aristotle's views without 
innovation or criticism, treating them, as no doubt 
Andronicus (q.v.) had before him, as forming one co- 
herent system. The extant commentaries are on win. 
Pr. 1 (ed. M. Wallies, 1883), Top. (ed. M. Walhes, 
1891), Mete. (ed. M. Hayduck, 1899), Sens. (ed. P. Wend- 
land, 1901), Metaph. (ed. M. Hayduck, 1891; only bks. 
1—5 are by Alexander); the most serious loss 15 his com- 
mentary on the Physics. ‘There are also extant under his 
name a work of his own /lepit puyys (ed. 1. Bruns, 1887), 
Amoptat wat Aducs, Ha mpoBaArjpara, Hepi ecipappevys, 
Tepi xpdoews Kat audyoeas (all ed. by I. Bruns, 1892). 
Of these Jepi boxis 1, Hepi cipapperns (tr. A. Fitzgerald 
1931), and Z/lepi Kpacews kal avéqjoews are probably 
genuine. 'Iatpıra amopýpata Kat $voixà mpoBAnpatu and 
Hepi moperæ (ed. J. L. Ideler, Physics et Medici Graect 
Minores (1841), 3, 81), and ITpoBAijpata avéxdora (ed. U. 
C. Bussemaker, Aristotelis Opera (1857) 1v. 291), are 
Spurious. 


Alexandre d Aphrodise, G Théry (1926), 
P. Merlon, Monopsychism (1963). 


ALEXANDRIA (1) was founded by Alexander the Great 
immediately after his conquest of Egypt; communication 
with Europe by sea was important, and none of the 
existing harbours on the Delta coast could accommodate 
a large fleet. Whether he designed to make it the capital 
of the country 1s unknown; it was not till after Ptolemy 
had established himself in possession of Egypt that the 
scat of government was transferred from Memphis to 
Alexandria. But ıt grew rapidly, and was made a centre 
of learning as well as of commerce and industry by the 
second and third Ptolemies. Under the Romans it was 


1-6, 9-40. T. Schwab, Alexander 
J.W H.A. 


Hl J R. 


P. Moraux (1942). 
W D. 
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the one city that counted in the province; and, despite 
disasters in the third century, it did not begin to decline 
till the Arab conquest shifted the connexions of Egypt 
trom Europe to Asia. 

The plan of ancient Alexandria is difficult to recon- 
struct, as nearly all buildings have been destroyed and 
debris has covered the old levels. It lay on a neck 
between the sea and Lake Mareotis, and the island of 
Pharos was linked with the mainland by a mole, seven 
stades (c. } mile) long, so as to provide a double harbour. 
The chief edifices were by the eastern harbour—the 
[Emporium fronting the sea, the Palace on the east, the 
Cacsareum and Theatre, probably also the Museum and 
Library, behind; a wide street intersected the city from 
east to west, by which was the Gymnasium. The only 
once of these of which the site is certam 1s the Cuesareum. 
The Temple of Sarapis stood in the western quarter. 
Under the early Ptolemies the city in all probability 
possessed the normal organs of democratic government, 
but these may have lapsed, or been abolished before 
the end of the dynasty. Augustus definitely refused to 
grant any self-government, though the Alexandrian 
ciuzenship was allowed to continue and carried with ıt 
certain privileges— e.g. it was the avenue to Roman 
ciuzenship for an Egyptian. In 200 Alexandria was given 
a Senate by Severus, simultaneously with other Egyptian 
towns. Probably the control of the city was kept strictly 
in the hands of the Prefect: the only special local official 
mentioned is the head of the police. The Jews, who were 
numerous and inhabited a special quarter, had their own 
ethnarch and council under the Ptolemies, and Augustus 
confirmed these privileges. J.G M. 

For archacological material, excavations, etc, see the Mullet de la 
Societe royale archcolugique d' eHexandrie, (1898 ), and the publica- 
tion of the Muse gréco-romam (wntten first by E Breccia and 
then by A Adnani) Le Musee gréco-romamn (19223-32) and Arnnuare 
du Muse greco-romain (1933 (with title an Itahan)—3, 1952). For 
pohtical Instory, constitution, etc, see especially P. k. A. Jouguet, 
Hull Soi. arch. Alen 1945, 71 HÀ (Ptolennuc period), H. A. Musuriillo, 
“cts of the Pagan Martyrs (1954), passim, esp. $3 tf, 106 A. (particu- 
larly tor Roman penod) Cultra E Visser, Gotter und Kulte om 
ptolemaisi hen Alexandrien (Amsterdam, 1938); H1 Bell, Cults and 
Creeds in Graeco-Roman Fyypt (1953) A dctuled general survey 
is laching, but the hustomeal guide to the Museum by Breccia, 
Alexandria ad Agy plum (1922), i$ a good introduction, see also 
Adriani, Repertorio d' Aite dell Egitto gero- omano, Ser At tt 
(sculpture), Ser C r u (archacology and topography) (1901, 1903). 


ALEXANDRIA (2) ʻad Issum’, near Iskenderun 
(sllexandretta) on the Gult of Issus, was probably Myrian- 
drus refounded by Alexander (333 n.c.) It lay six miles 
south-west of the Cilician Gates (hence the alternative 
name ‘Alexandria of Cilicia’), and was also the key of 
the Syrian Gates (Berlun Pass). 


ALEXANDRIA (3) ‘Arachosion’ (of the Arachosit) or 
Alexandropolis, at or near Kandahar in Afghanistan, was 
founded or refounded by Alexander, 329 n.c. It lay on 
an important trade-route between Merv (or else Meshed) 
und India through the Bolan and Mula Passes, Kabul, 
and Las Bela. It soon ceased to be a Greek town. 


ALEXANDRIA (4) ‘Areton’ (of the Aru), Herat in 
KKhorassan, founded or relounded by Alexander, was the 
chief town in Anana. It lay on an important trude-route 
from Merv (or else Meshed) through Kandahar to India. 


ALEXANDRIA (5) ‘Eschate’, or ‘the Farthest’ ( Khod- 
jend?), hurriedly founded by Alexander on the Jaxartes 
as a fortress held by Macedonians, Greck mercenaries, 
and local Astatics, against suvage peoples beyond. It 
was refounded by Antiochus I as an ‘Antiocheia’. 


Arrian, Anab. 4. 1. 3; Curtius 7 6. 
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ALEXANDRIA (6) ‘among the Paropamısadac’ was a 
short-lived colony of Alexander, north of Kabul, at the 
junction of routes from Aria, Bactria, and India. 


Arrian, Anab. 3. 2B. 41%; 4. 22. 5, Strabo 12. 514 E H W. 


ALEXANDRIAN POETRY. This term commonly 
denotes the Greek poetry, other than the New Comedy 
of Athens, composed between c. 300 and ¢. 30 B.C., and 
is justified by the fact that till 145 (expulsion of the 
scholars by Ptolemy Physcon) Alexandria, thanks to its 
library and museum, was the literary capital of the Greek 
world. The distribution of this poetry over the period 
indicated ıs very uneven. Two decades of fairly intense 
activity form a prelude to Alexandria’s Golden Age, 
which itself only lasts from c. 280 to c. 240. "The writers 
who follow are all Epigonii, and the second century n.c. 
is the least productive in the history of Greek poetry. 
But the beginning of the first century witnesses a St. 
Martin’s Summer of Alexandran poetry thanks to 
Meleager and his contemporaries. Meleager's Garland 
becomes known at Rome, and soon Parthentus and others 
introduce their pupils to Alexandrian poetry as a whole, 
which is thus enabled to play an important part in 
shaping the course of Roman poetry. 

2. The struggles of the M1adochi discouraged the 
production of any poetry except Comedy and the Epi- 
gram, but ¢. 300 a revival becomes visible in the south- 
eastern corner of the Aegean, both on the mainland 
(Zenodotus and Menecrates of Ephesus, Hermesianax 
and Phoenix of Colophon) and in the neighbouring 
islands, where the chief representatives were Philetas of 
Cos, Simtas of Rhodes, and Asclepiades of Samos. ‘lhe 
last-named, together with his associates Posidippus and 
Iledylus, was mainly important as an epigrammatist, but 
the other two exerted a wider influence. Both were 
scholars as well as poets and reviving the tradition ot 
another scholar-poet, Antumachus of Colophon, set an 
example of a learned poetry, appreciable only by the 
cultivated few, which their successors followed almost 
as a matter of course. Though very little of their work 
survives, it seems that Phuletas, Simias, and their con- 
temporanes experimented in most of the poetical forins 
which the next generation commonly favoured, n.e. 
Narrative Elegy, Epyllion or Short Epic, Catalogue- 
poem, liymn, Jambus, Didactic Poem, Epigram, and 
Paignion. After 280 the leading figures are Aratus of 
Soli, chiefly but by no means solely a didactic poet; 
Theocritus of Syracuse, best known for his pastorals 
but active in many other ficlds; Callimachus of Cyrene, 
the most representative Alexandrian poet, thanks to the 
clarity with which he formulated his poetic creed and 
the consistency with which he practised it; and finally 
Callumachus’ opponent, Apollonius of Rhodes, who dared 
to question his former master's ruling and to compose 
an [Epic in the grand manner. Contemporary with these 
poets was, it seems, Flerodas of Cos, whose Mimiambi 
reflect the spirit of the age no less by the archaism of 
their form than by the modernity of their content. Of 
Alexandrian tragedy (though its seven most famous 
writers were known as the ‘ragic Pleiad) and Satyr-play 
little can now be established. "The Alexandra, attributed 
to Lycophron, one of the Pleiad, probably belongs to the 
early second century. 

3. In the quarrel between Callimachus and Apollonius 
the victory went to the former, but the question remained 
unsettled. Thus after the Golden Age, while Euphorion 
and Eratosthenes cultivate the Epyllion, Rhianus and 
others revert to the longer Epic. Moschus and Bion 
continue the Pastoral down to c. 100, and the didactic 
poems of Nicander of Colophon are best dated about the 
middle of the second century. But at Alexandra the 
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savant had displaced the scholar-poct. For the pocts 
referred to above see under their names. E. A. B. 
4. General character of Alexandrian poetry. In Alexan- 
drian times the new material from the conquered Fast, 
the great scientific institutions like the Alexandrian 
Museum or the vast Hellenistic libraries, the prevailing 
Aristotelian spirit, and even the patronage of the kings, 
tended to foster science rather than poetry. The third 
and second centuries n.C. are the great age of Greek 
natural science, mathematics, and scholarship, but not 
of creative literature. All Alexandrian poets were ham- 
pered by the weight and the splendour of classical Greek 
literature. Unable to create original poetic forms, they 
mixed and mingled elements from the old and clearly 
defined types of poetry. Scholarly and highly polished 
verse became the main criterion of great art. ‘This often 
led to an artificial and fastidious style, delighting ın 
archaic words, scholarly allusions, and a number of 
intricate and varied metres. Moreover, as real religious 
feeling had on the whole declined in the Ilellenistic 
world the gods and the heroes were humanized, and the 
Panhellenic versions of the myths were avoided; delec- 
tare takes the place of prodesse. Realism and = indi- 
vidualism, which came to play such a prominent part in 
that period, gave love—both ideal and sensual—a central 
position in poetry, At the same time, big city life, which 
developed ın the large Hellenistic cities, excited a longing 
for the tranquillity and the beauty of country life, such 
as we find in the Bucolic poets, the true precursors of the 
Roman rurzs amatores. This turn to the simple and the 
rustic brought animals, children, slaves, and landscape 
into Alexandrian verse, subjects on the whole beyond 
the scope of classical poetry. It is fair, however, to stress 
that by conscious art many Alexandrians did all they 
could to rise above the limitations of their age. 
G. Knaack, ‘Alexandrinische Litteratur’ in PW 1 1399-1407; 
W. von Chnst, aH tech Lat n. 1° (1920); Susennlil, Gesch 
7 Lut. Alex.; right, ¢) History of Later Greek Literature 
(1992). E.A A be. CAH vu, ch. B; A. Couat, La Poésie ulexandrine 
1482, kngl. Transl by J Locb, 1931), Ph -È Legrand, La Puesie 
alexandrine (1924); Wilamowitz, "Hellenust. Dichtung, Rohde, Grech. 
Roman; i A Darber, 'Hellemstie Poetry’, ch. & and Appendix by 
Gs) Gaangrande in Fifty hears and Trve Ive of Classical Scholarship 


(1968); A. Korte-P Händel, Die Hellenistische Dichtung (1960); 
T. B. L. Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (1964), A. poea Poeti 


alessandrini (1963). C. A. T. 
ALEXANDRIANISM, LATIN. The work of the 
‘Alexandrian’ poets of the first century R.C. 1s distin- 


guished from the earher hellenizing movement, repre- 
sented in epic and drama, by a difference of models and 
a corresponding difference of purpose. Their main 1n- 
terest was turned trom the classical Greek writers to the 
pocts of the third and second centuries, and their aim 
was not now to bring ito Latin what was best in Greek 
literature but to promote the ideals of technical perfec- 
tion presented by the Alexandrians. Alexandrianism was 
a movement of scholarship, and it found a natural home 
in Italy when the period of creative activity which had 
come with the Punic Wars and the first contacts of 
Rome with Hellenism had heen succeeded by an age of 
criticism of which the beginnings are seen in Lucilius 
and Accius; and the social and political unrest in Italy 
which set in with the Gracchi may well have encouraged 
an attitude which turned men of letters upon themselves 
and on the pursuit of art for art's sake. 

The movement begins with the work of poets writing 
near the beginning of the first century n.C. and bridging 
the gap between the old style and the new—the epigrams 
of Porcius Licinus, Valerius Aedituus, and Lutatius 
Catulus, and the bizarre erotic poems of Laevius. These 
pioneers were succeeded by a school of poets (associated 
with Cisalpine Gaul), of which Catullus ıs the only 
surviving representative, but which also included 
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Valerius Cato, Cinna, Calvus, Cornelius Nepos, Ticidas, 
and probably Furius Bibaculus. 'I'hese poets and their 
followers, who turned away from the tradıtional idioms 
of Latın poetry and found new patterns in Alexandria, 
are sometimes called neoterici, the ‘Moderns’. The name 
was sarcastically given to them by Cicero (oi vewreput 
Att. 7. 2. 1., 5O B.C.; ‘poetae novi’, Orat. 161, 46 B.C.), 
who was impatient of their mannerisms and their self- 
conscious pretensions. In Tusc. 3. 45 (45 8.c.) he puts 
the worst face on their devotion to Alexandrian models by 
calling them ‘cantores ISuphorionis’; the description would 
utterly misrepresent the width of Catullus’ own interests, 
but Catullus and Calvus were dead when the words were 
written, and Cicero may be thinking (as Horace is in 
Sal. 2. 5. 41) of lesser men who aped the fashion. 

Four of the outstanding characteristics of the Greek 
Alexandrians reappeur in their Latin successors: (1) the 
development of new genres, especially ‘epyllion’, elegy, 
and epigram, ull miniature forms replacing the lurge- 
scale epic and drama; (2) a regard for form, for concinnity 
and symmetry in language and metre, which left a lasting 
impression on Latin literature; (3) the cult of erudition, 
seen in the vogue of didactic verse, in wealth of mytho- 
logical allusion, and in the search for novelty ın story- 
telling; (4) the emergence of a subjective and personal 
way of writing—in elegiac and lyric a new individualism, 
in narrative a sentimental treatment and a psychological 
interest. lwo differences probably tempered the excesses 
of Alexandrian mannerism in transplanting: while mn 
Greece Alexandrian literature was a literature of ex- 
haustion, in Italy it was one of revolt and experiment, 
and the first Italian Alexandriins, for all their ars and 
doctrina, were not confined, as were their masters, to 
the sheltered life of the study. 

Thus established, Alexandrianism exercised its in- 
fluence throughout the century. The mock heroe Culex 
and the romantic Cirts of the Appendix Vergiliana are 
Alexandrian in technique, as were the lost clegies of 
Gallus. In Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics the influence 
of Alexandrian models ts strong; m his matuter work 
Virgil learned to turn their lessons to his own purposes 
and to reconcile Alexandrian ideals with the tradition of 
Latin epic. The combination of Jearning with intense 
individualism tn Propertius reflects his avowed allegiance 
to the masters of Alexandrian elegy; Ovid’s elegies owe 
much to the same sources, while the Metamorphoses and 
the Fasti are akin to the narrative verse of Callimachus, 
but in Ovid the influence of Alexandrianism is fused 
with that of the rhetoric of the schools. C. J. F. 


ALEXIS (r. 375-c. 275), Middle and New Comedy poet, 
born at Thum (Suda), but apparently living most of 
his long life at Athens. Wrote 245 plays (Suda); the first 
of his Lenaean victories came probably in the 750s (sixth 
after Eubulus, fourth after Antiphanes in the victors’ 
list, JG i, 2325. 150), and he won a victory at the 
Dionysia in 347 (IG ii?. 2318. 278). The good anonymous 
tractate on Comedy (§17, p. 9 Katbel) makes Menander 
a pupil of Alexis—a relationship more plausible than 
that of blood alleged by the Suda. 

About 140 titles and 340 fragments survive, but it is 
difficult to assess from them the part played by Alexis 
in the transition from the older to the newer forms of 
Comedy. Three facts, however, are notable: Alexis used 
both the older form of the chorus which was addressed 
by the actors (Ir. 237) and the newer form known best 
from Menander (fr. 107); the mapdoiros seems to have 
received his common name from Alexis (fr. 178); and 
Alexis’ Ayawvi¢ 7 ‘Immoxos, dating probably from the 
3308, was an carly example of the type of plot especially 
associated with New Comedy, involving both a love affair 
and a confidence trick. The fragments show sometimes 
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real reflection and beauty of language; fr. 70, carnal love 
a crime against real Love; fr, 219, life as a carnival (in- 
fluencing the profounder Menander, fr. 416 Koerte ?’); 
fr. 228, old age as lite's evening. Pleasant wit is revealed 
in trs. 102, 163 (sce Arnott, Hermes, 1965, 298 ff.). Of 
interest also are fr. 45, a verbally clever comparison 
of mun and wine; fr. 98, beauty-culture; fr. 108, part of 
a postponed prologue (of the New Comedy type); tr. 
124, a cook's cure for bumt pork; fr. 135 (from the 
Aivos, one of about a dozen mythological burlesques in 
Alexis), Heracles’ teacher has a library of classical Greek 
authors; fr. 245, a man philosophizes about the nature 
of Eros. 

Alexis’ fame continued down to Roman times. Gellius 
(NA 2. 23. 1) notes that Alexis’ plays were adapted by 
Roman comedians; ‘Turpilius used his Aynuqrpios as a 
model; and Plautus’ Poenulus may at least in part derive 
from his Kapxyndomes. 

FRAGMI NIS FCG m. 482 A, CAF n. 297 iT , m. 744, Demiariczuk, 
Supp. Gom. 211, POxy. ror. (P Berol. 11771 [textin Pape, GLP no, 
48| in sometimes attributed to Alexis, but only on the slendecrest 


evidence.) Interpretauon. A. Oliviert, dionmiso, 1939, 279 1l. (un- 
rehable). W G A. 


ALFENUS (PIV 8) VARUS, Puncius? (consul suffectus 
49 D.C.; praenomen inferred fiom designation of P. 
Alfenus Varus, cus. A.D. 2, presumably his son, as P. f.) 
was a pupil of the jurist Servius Sulpicius (q.v. 2) Rutus, 
many of whose responsa were published by Alfenus in his 
Digesta, a work in forty books; two epitomes of this 
work were used in Justinian’s Digest (q.v.), one under 
the name of Paul. Alfenus is identified by Porphyrio 
(q.v.) with Alfenus vajer mentioned by Llorace (Sat 1. 3. 
130), who was a shoemaker of Cremona: this identifica- 
tion, Which has been widely accepted, is reyected by some 
(c.g. E. Fraenkel, Horuce (1957), 89 £.). If from Cremona, 
this novus homo and his son were apparently the only 
Cisalpines to reach the consulship under Augustus. In 
41 Alfenus setved with Asmius Pollio and Cornelius 
Gallus on a commission to confiscate land in ‘lVranspadane 
Gaul and divide it among war veterans; he acted ptob- 
ably as a lepate or prefect, or possibly was a pro- 
mayistrate (cf. Broughton, MRR n. 477 £ He was not 
Polho’s successor as governor of Cisalpine Gaul, as 1s 
erroneously stated by Servius on d. 9. 10). He acted 
harshly towards Mantua (Servius, loc. cit.); Virgil's land 
in the district was confiscated but was later returned (or 
the poct was compensated). Alfenus may be the Varus 
named in Verg Eel. g; it as less certain whether Ecl. 6 
was dedicated to him or to Quinctilius Varus. 


L De} H. H.S 


Satlo, Alfeno Varo e 1 sum Digesta (1940). 


ALFIUS (ALPHIUS) AVITUS, a 
ALFXANDIUANISM) of Hadrian’s time, 
meters in poems on historical events. 


Bachr FPR, Morel, FL, Schanz -Hosius, § 513, 3. 


ALGIDUS, the easternmost section of the outer edge 
ol the Albanus Mons (q.s.), famous for its temples of 
Diana and Fortune and tts fashionable villas (Flor. Carm. 
Sare. 69; Livy 21. 62; Sil. 12. 536). The rım of the 
Albanus Mons 1s here pierced by a narrow pass which the 
Acqui (q.v.) seized in the fifth century n.c. (Diod. 11. 40 
implies the date 484). This pass, which the Via Latina 
(q v.) later used, dominated the route to the Hernici 
(y.v.); consequently Cincinnatus and other Roman 
generals strenuously tried to dislodge the Aequi, Postu- 
mius Tubertus finally succeeding ın 431. E. T. S. 


‘neoteric’ (cf. 
used sambic dı- 


ALIMENTA. The purpose of the alimenta in the Roman 
Empire was to give an allowance for sustenance to poor 
children, and this was achieved by the investment of 
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capital in mortgage on land, the mortgage interest being 
paid to, and adıninıstered by, municipalities or State 
officials. The system onginated in private philanthropy, 
the earhest known benefactor in this field being T. 
Helvius Basila in the late Julto-Claudian period (ILS 
977). A later philanthropist, the Younger Pliny, who made 
a simular gift to Comum, has recotded his reasons for his 
endowment (Zp. 7.18). Inscriptions record similar private 
benctactions both in Italy and in the provinces. Gifts 
from the imperial fiscus to Italian towns for this purpose 
were first made by Nerva and 'l'rajan. According to two 
Trajanic inscriptions (ZLS 6675; 6509) from Veleta, near 
Parma, and from the Ligures Bachiam, near Beneven- 
tum, landowners who received money from the Emperor's 
gilt gave security in land, to the value of roughly 124 
times the sum received; on this they paid annual mterest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. ‘he total received annually 
in interest at Velea was 55,800 sesterces, which was dis- 
tnbuted among 263 bovs, 35 girls, and 2 ilegitunate 
children. "The bovs received 16 sesterces a month, the 
girls 12, and the illegitimate children 12 and 10 respec- 
tively. The system was widely advertised by Trajan, on 
one of the bas-rehefs of the arch at Beneventum (rllus- 
trated, Rostovtzeff, Roman Emprre?, 356, 361) and on 
coins with the legend ALIM[ENTA] ITAL[IAE] (Mattungly— 
Sydenham, RIC n. 240). Its primary object was to 
increase the birth-rate among the poorer classes, partly, 
as Pliny suggests (Panegyricus 26), with a view to the 
recruiting of the Roman legions. There is no reason 
to think that the landowners needed or even welcomed 
the loans (which laid a perpetual charge on their property). 
As the system continued during the second century 
(there is inscriptional evidence from forty-six Italian 
towns), a civil service was created for sts administration, 
with a senatorial praefectus alimentorum and subordinate 
equestrian procuratores ad alimenta. The curatores of the 
great roads of Italy also took part in this work. 

CAH xi 887 (uibhography). F. i. Bourne, TAPA 1960, 47 ft ,R. 
Duncan-Jones, PASR pe 12371; P Garnsey, Hist 1908, 367 fi ; 


A KR Hands, Charities and Social Aud in Greece and Rome (1 oe), 
Još il. LP 


ALISO, a fort on or near the Lippe established during 
the wars of Drusus, possibly the one mentioned by Dio 
(S4. 33- 4) as set up in 11r B.C. ‘at the point where the 
Lupia and the Elson unite’. The garrison resisted the 
advancing Germans after the defeat of Varus (q.v. 2) in 
A.D. g and repained the Rhine (Vell. Pat. 2. 120). Ger- 
manicus, 1n 15, refortified all the posts between Aliso and 
the Rhine and restored the road (‘l'ac. Ann. 2. 7). Its site 
is uncertain; its identification with an important Roman 
fort excavated at Haltern, on the Lippe, 30 miles from 
the Rhine, 15 not widely accepted. O. B. 


ALLECTUS, probably rationalis (finance minister) of 
Carausius in Britam. Allectus assassinated him in A.D. 
293/4, but after three years’ rule he was overthrown by 
Constantius I, whose praetorian pri fı ct, Asclepiodotus, de- 
feated and slew him, probably somewhere m Hampshire. 

P. H. Webb, Num. Chron. 1906, 127 1F, and in Mattingly- 
Sydenham, RIC v, u, aa fi gs8 fT, E Stem, ‘Tht du Bas- Empire, 


Gosu) ıı 78 fT, 446 ff, A. G Carson, Journ. Brit. Arch Assoc 
1959, 33 fl, D. E. kehka IRS 1953, 41 fl. C- E.S. 


ALLEGORY, GREEK. As philosophy developed, 
many who valued its various doctrines were led by their 
admiration for the wisdom and inspiration of Homer 
and Hesiod to find similar views symbolically expressed 
in the early poetry. (The tendency survives, as in a 
modern scholar who depicts Homer as a pacifist because 
Zeus dislikes Ares in the /had.) Even the early philo- 
sophic critics of Homer’s world-view accepted this stand- 
point, and competed with the poet by expressing their 
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theories in ‘poetic’ style, whether by remoulding the 
myths to suit newer cosmogonies, or at least by using 
puns, personifications, and ‘enigmas’, either in verse 
(Parmenides, Empedocles) or in prose (Anaximander, 
Heraclitus). Hence the belief that Homer too ‘philo- 
sophized in verse’, and that allegorical treatment could 
make his teaching fully explicit. This belief was not 
altogether baseless, for Homer and Hesiod contain some 
traces of speculative thought and some genuinely alle- 
gorical passages. Allegorical interpretation could not 
develop fully until philosophy had more or less attained 
an independent life and an abstract (non-mythical) lan- 
guage of its own. Its most flourishing period was the 
late fifth century B.C., when Metrodorus of J.ampsacus, 
the most thoroughgoing of all allegorists, studied 
Homer's ‘physical’ doctrines, and other adherents of 
Anaxagoras as well as Heracliteans and Sophists specia- 
lized (as Plato shows) in the ‘hidden meanings’ (U7ovoun: 
aAAnyopta is a later word) of the poets. Once this method 
had been initiated by the philosophers for its positive 
results, ıt began to be exploited by ‘grammanians’ (first, 
apparently by Theagenes (q.v. 2) of Rhegium, who ex- 
plained some allegories in Homer’s Theomachy) for the 
negative purpose of defending morally offensive passages 
of Hiomer. But the leading allegorists were philosophers, 
who applied their treatment to offensive and inoffensive 
passages alike. The handmaid of this pseudo-science 
(never, be it noted, popular among the Greeks) was 
‘etymology’ (q.v.), which dealt in the ‘true’ meanings, 
as revealed by assonances, of mythical words and names. 

2. Plato attacked positive (philosophical) allegorism, 
chiefly on the ground that the authority of the poets (even 
if their teaching were ascertainable) cannot do duty for 
reasoned argument. Negative vi defensive (‘grammatical’) 
ullegorism he regarded as unimportant. 

3. After Plato, among philosophers allegorism (mainly 
etymological) was practised by the Stoics (especially 
Chrysippus) for the illustration and corroboration of 
their own doctrines. "his school, however, from Zeno 
(following Antisthenes, who was not an allegorist) on- 
wards, admitted the presence of irrational ‘opinion’ 
(dofa) in the poets, from which deeper meanings cannot 
be extracted. The Middle Stores laid still more stress on 
this element; hence Cicero’s Balbus (unlike the grarn- 
marians) refuses to interpret the Theomachy; and the 
Platonizing Stoic, Ariston of Chios, rejected allegorism 
entirely. In the first century a.v. the Stoic Seneca regarded 
it as an aberration of the grammarians; but his contem- 
porary, the Stoic Cornutus (in his De Natura Deorum — 

Theologiae Graecae Compendium, Teubner), tried to recall 
Stoicism to something like the position of Chrysippus. 
Plutarch was Platonic enough to reject allegorism, but 
the Neoplatonists (except Plotinus) revived it in a dis- 
torted and exaggerated form (sce e.g. Porphyry, De Antr. 
Nymph.). 

4- As for the grammarians, Alexandrian scholarship 
(Aristarchus, etc.) rejected the allegorical interpretations 
of Homer. But Crates and his school, under Store n- 
fluence, adopted the practice for the defence of Ilomer's 
good fame. It is ultumately from these grammarians that 
the bulk of the allegories found in the Homeric scholiasts 
and in the collection (first century A.D.) known as Hera- 
clitus’ Quaestiones Homericae (a veritable curiosity of 
literature) 1s derived. Their view is that Homer either 
erred or allegorized (cf. [Longinus] IT. ious 9. 7), 
but (unlike Longinus) they are sure that he did not err: 
if Zeus binds Hera (for example), this means that acther 
is the boundary of air, and the two ‘anvils’ are the other 

two elements. Such is the standpoint also of Strabo (a 
Stoic of sorts, who regarded myth as the treacle dis- 
guising the pill of historical and philosophical truth), 
[Plutarch] (Vit. Hom.), Maximus of Tyre (for whom 
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poetry is elementary philosophy), Dio Chrysostom, and 
others, Some, but not all, of these used allegorical inter- 
pretation to vindicate Homer’s omniscience against Plato. 

§. Deliberately written allegories are rare in Greek 
and never extensive. Examples are Prodicus’ Choice of 
Heracles (Xen. Mem. 2. 21) and Plato’s parable of the 
Cave (Resp. 514 a). 

J Tate, CR 1927, 214; CQ 1020, 41, 142; 1930, 1; 1934, 105 and 
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literature there cited; L. Radetmacher, Mythos und Sage ba den 
Griechen (1938), esp. 293, N. 10. J. T. 


ALLEGORY, LATIN. The main line of succession in 
allegorism leads from Stoicism not to Rome but to 
Alexandria; Origen, for example, had read Cornutus. 
Some Romans (Ennius, Varro), however, adopted Greek 
methods with the Roman gods, and the Stoic in Cicero’s 
De Natura Deorum (2. 62-9) supplies examples of 
‘etymological’ allegorism on these lines, deriving e.g. 
‘Neptunus’ from ‘nare’. But Horace, who knew Stoicism 
well, is more typically Roman in ignoring ‘physical’ and 
‘etymological’ speculations, and merely contending for 
the moral meanings ot the Odyssey (Epist. 1. 2) and of the 
tales of Orpheus and Amphion (Ars P. 391 ff.). And 
though the word dAAnyopia first appears in a Roman 
author (Cicero), it has only a very restricted use, as a 
term of rhetoric. 

Unlike medieval allegorism, which led both before and 
after the Renaissance to the creation of allegories on a 
large scale (Dante, Spenser), these theories did not result 
in any such sustained parallelism as marks The Pilgrim's 
Progress or The Tale of a Tub. 'Vhey merely encouraged 
certain poetic conceits (lke calling the sea ‘Neptune’), 
and numerous personifications, which range from Lucre- 
tius’ Venus to the Philologia of Martianus Capella. 
These personifications are sometimes developed in poctry 
in a way which, as Propertius (2. 12) on the figure of 
Amor suggests, may indicate the influence of symbolic 
painting; this manner is most clearly seen in Ovid's 
picturesque Palace of the Sun, Home of Sleep, etc. 
(Met. 2. 1 ff.; 11. 592 íF). 

A tew allegories come directly from Greek: Horace 
takes over Alcaeus’ ship of State; Silius adapts the Choice 
of Heracles. Some rare examples are onginal and un- 
sophisticated hke Tarquim’s message to his son or 
Menenius Agrippa on the belly and the other members 
(Lavy 1. 54; 2. 32). The most novel tendency was the 
allegorical representation of contemporary persons and 
events: the shepherds of Virgil (and of his imitators) 
correspond (to a degree still disputed) with real persons. 
To some modern scholars Aeneas has seemed a similar 
disguise for Augustus. Actual allusions in the Aeneid to 
contemporary events may excuse such a view; just as 
Virgil’s profundity and deliberate ambiguities may excuse 
the older interpretation of the Aeneid which, from the 
time of Donatus onwards, found there an allegory of 
ideas rather than of facts (see D. Compuretti, Vergil in 
the Middle Ages (tr. of rst ed., 1895), i, ch. 8; D. L. 
Drew, The Allegory of the Aeneid, 1927). i aed i 


ALLIA, a stream flowing into the Tiber 11 miles north 
of Rome (modern Fosso Maestro?), where the Gauls 
overwhelmed the Romans (18 July, 390 or 387 B.c.). 
Despite Diodorus (5. 114) the battle probably occurred 
east of the ‘liber (Livy 5. 37; Plut. Cam. 18). See also 
AIUS LOCUTIUS. 

M. Sordi, I rapporti romano-ceritt (1960), 1 fT. T E.T.S. 
ALLIFAE, mountain town overlooking the Volturnus 
(q.v.), the gateway between Samnium and Campania 
(qq.v.): modern Castello d’'Alife (with interesting 
museum in nearby Piedimonte d’ Alife). Strategic Allifae 
changed hands repeatedly in the Samnite Wars. Under 
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Rome it descended to lower ground and became a 
flourishing town (modern Alife, with well-preserved 
Roman walls, etc.). E. T. S. 


ALLOBROGES, a tribe of Gallia Narbonensis, occupy- 
ing modern Dauphiné and Savoy. The name seems to 
mean ‘foreigners’. They were annexed to Rome 1n 121 
B.C. by Cn. Domitius (q.v. 2) Ahenobarbus and Q. Fabius 
(q.v. 8) Maximus Allobrogicus. An attempted revolt was 
crushed by C. Pomptinus (61). On the other hand, they 
resisted the invitations of Catiline (63) and Vercingetorix 
(52). Under the Empire the name gives place to Vien- 
nenses (from the capital Vienna), surviving only as the 
protecting god, Allobrox. 

C Julhan, Hist, de la Gaule (1908), 11. 515, vi. 330 fI. C. ELS 


AL MINA. A port at the mouth of the River Orontes in 
Syria (now part of Turkey), excavated by Sir Leonard 
Woolley. It was established as a trading post by 800 R.c. 
and visited by Cypriots and Grecks, mainly Euboeans 
and islanders. The Greek interest became dominant, 
with East Greeks and carriers of Corinthian pottery replac- 
ing the islanders in the seventh century. It was probably 
a major source of goods for Greece in the ‘orientalizing’ 
period. After a break during the period of Babylonian 
domination the port revived under the Persians and 
flourished until it was eclipsed by the foundation of 
Seleucia in 301 B.C. It may be the Greek Posideion, said 
by Ierodotus to have been founded by Amphilochus 
after the Trojan War. 

L Woolley, A Forgotten’ Kingdom (1954); 1d, JHS 1938, J. 
Boardman, Greeks Overseas (1964), 61 fl, 125 J. B. 


ALOADAE, in mythology, Otus and Ephialtes, sons of 
lphimedcia, wile of Alōeus, and Poseidon. They grew 
till they were 9 fathoms tall and 9 cubits broad when 
9 years old (Od. 11. 310-11). ‘They imprisoned Ares 
m a bronze vessel for thirteen months (H. 5. 385 fE); 
they meant to climb to heaven by piling mountains on 
each other, but were killed by Apollo before they grew 
up (Od. 11. 315 ÍT). A later variant (Hyg. Fab. 28) says 
they tried to violate Artemis; Apollo sent a hind between 
them, and in shooting at it they killed each other. ‘They 
were punished in Tartarus (Hyg. ibid. and Rose ad loc.). 
In their cult (see Schultz in Roscher’s Lexikon 1. 254) 
they have no such unholy characteristics, H. J. R. 


ALPHABET, GREEK. The various forms of local 
alphabet current in early Greece were all ultimately de- 
rived from a Phoenictan (Semitic) source, which must 
have reached the Acgean in the course of trade certainly 
by the second half of the cighth century (the date of the 
carhest Greek examples found as vet). The alphabet, as 
taken letter by letter from the Semitic model, runs:ABP 
AEFIHOIKAMNEOTIMPPST, but not all the 
Greek states found ause for al) the letters, though prob- 
ably all continued for some tirne to be repeated mechanic- 
ally in their order. Certain states found no use for F (‘vaw’, 
y), others for È (properly, perhaps, a more complicated 
sibilant than is implied by our x), or ? (‘goppa’, the k 
before o and u); and for s some used 2, but others pre- 
ferred M (‘san’, perhaps corresponding to the English 
pronunciation of z). The most striking feature in the 
Greek adaptation of the Phoenician model is that by 
altering (consciously or unconsciously) the original signi- 
ficance of AE1O and adding Y Greek, unlike Phoenician, 
achieved an independent representation of vowel-sounds. 
TOXVA are all Greek additions. Y, from its sound 
and shape, appears to be a variant of F, a vowel u derived 
{rom the semivowel y; evidently ıt belongs to the very 
carly stage of adaptation, for no local alphabet lacks 
it. Q, an lonic invention (see below), may also be a 
doublet, formed by breaking the O. The exact origins 
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of the three double-consonant letters d XY are disputed, 
though it 1s generally agreed that they originated amon 

the eastern Greeks. Another non-Phoenician letter ni 
(‘sampi’ ? see NUMBERS I (2) for the letter signifying goo) 
was used by many cities in the same eastern Ionic area 
for the sibilant rendered elsewhere by 2 2 or TT; but it 
did not become widespread. Other Greek states also 
produced occasionally their own local symbol for some 
sound not covered by the common alphabet; but these too 
remained isolated experiments, except for - (see below). 

An early form of the Greek alphabet is preserved by 
the archaic inscriptions from the Doric-speaking group 
of islands headed by Melos, Thera, and Crete. In it, as 
in many other ‘epichoric’ or local scripts, we find F, Y, 
M, and H = h (except for Crete, where H stood, as in 
Ionic, for eta; see below); but it lacks the non-Phoeni- 
cian additions Q, X, and Y, using TT (or MH), K (or KH), 
and TT. Q is also absent. At a more developed stage the 
alphabets fall roughly into two main groups, ‘blue’ and 
‘red’ in Kirchhoff's orginal colour-chart. The split lay 
in their usage of the signs X and Y. (1) The ‘blue’ 
alphabets used X for kh and Y for ps (if they used it at all; 
otherwise, DZ); also (most of them) E for x. The ‘red’ 
used Y for kh and X (occasionally X Z) for x. Kirchhoff 
further identified the ‘blue’ as Eastern and the ‘red’ as 
Western, and this is still basically true; most of the 
central and western mainland and the western colonies 
are ‘red’, and most of the eastern mainland, the Aegean 
islands, and the Greek states in Asia Minor are ‘blue’. 
But ‘red’-users exist in the eastern sector (e.g. Euboea, 
the E. Argolid, Rhodes) and ‘blue’-users in the western 
(c g. Corinth’s north-western colonies, and Selinus). 
Most colonies used the script of the metropolis (e.g. the 
colonies of Euboea and Achaea); but some, apparently, 
did not (e.g. Megara’s northern and western colonies, 
and Syracuse). 

One variety of the eastern alphabets, namely the East 
Jonic, eventually became predominant. In the Tonic 
dialect (as in many others) short e possibly had a close 
quality [e] (see PRONUNCIATION, GREEK), but there were 
two forms of long e, one open and the other close: [e:] and 
{e:]. Through the absence of the h-sound in Tonic pronun- 
ciation, the aspirate-letter H in this script stood not tor an 
emphatic h with its (apparent) following vowel-sound 
e, but only for a lengthened vowcel-sound [€:]; again, it is 
uncertain whether this was originally a conscious or un- 
conscious alteration. The Fast lonic alphabet appears 
also to have originated the new symbol a (see above) to 
represent [9:]. [e:) and [o0:) continued for a timc to be 
denoted by È and O like the short vowels, but before 
400 B.C. the development of the original diphthongs er 
and ou into simple long vowels of close quality made it 
possible to use El and OY not only for the original 
diphthongs but also for the [e.] and [o:} that had never 
been diphthongal (e.g. eiì «odpos, older EMI KOPO2). 

The East Tonic alphabet was officially accepted at 
Athens in the archonship of Eucleides (403—402 B.C.) and 
thereafter gradually extended. Non-Ionic elements like F 
lingered locally for some time, and local differences, 
especially in vowel-pronunciation, still produced varia- 
tions in spelling. AsH could no longer express the rough 
breathing, a modification of ıt (F) was used for this pur- 
pose ın some areas and has given rise to the sign '; 
another modification (A) has produced the sign for the 
smooth breathing. 


A. Kirebhoff, Studien sur Geschichte des griech. Alphabets (1887); 
E S Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy i (1887); C. D. Buck, 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (U.S A 1932), OR ff., an 
The Greek Dialects (U.S.A. 1955), 17 ff; A. Rehm in Otto’s Hand- 
buch d. Archdologie 1 (1939), 191 ff.; G. Klaffenbach, Griechische 
Epigraphih (1957); A. G. Woodhead, The Study of € sreek Inscriptions 
(1950); L. H Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (1961); M. 
Guarducci, Epigrafia graeca i (1967). j).W.P,T.. H. J. 
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ALPHABET, LATIN. It has generally been held that 
the original Latin alphabet of twenty Ictters (A B C 
DEFHIKLMNOPQRS TVX) was borrowed 
directly from the Greek alphabet of Cumae in Campania. 
"This city, a colony of Chalcis in Euboea, was regarded as 
the most likely source, because the ancicnt forms of 
certain Laun letters strongly resemble the Cumaean 
equivalents. Modern opinion, however, favours the view 
that Latin, hike Oscan and Umbrian, owes its alphabet 
only indirectly to the Greeks, but directly to the Etrus- 
cans. For Latin the immediate source is said to be an 
early form of Etruscan script, derived itself most prob- 
ably from Campania, but the possibility of a different 
origin cannot be definitely excluded. Be this as it may, 
the ultimate source ts a western alphabet which contained 
the signs X -— ks and H — h. 

In the Latin adaptation of this alphabet the following 
points are noteworthy: 

(1) C(¢), i.e. IT (Gamma), was at first used for k as well 
as for g. ‘his peculiarity 1s usually ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Etruscan, which made no distinction between 
voiceless and voiced stops (see PRONUNCIATION, GREEK, 
B. 1). Of the three signs thus available for the voiceless 
guttural, K was used originally betore a, C before e and t, 
Ọ (Greek Koppa) before o and u (as in Greek) and also 
before u. Eventually C was generalized for all positions 
except before y, where ? continued. Relics of the old 
spelling are Kalendae and Kaeso. In the third century 
B.C. the introduction of G, a modification of C, gave 
the voiced guttural a separate symbol. C., Cn. — Gaius, 
Gnaeus are survivals. 

(2) It has been held that Z originally occupied the 
seventh place in the alphabet and represented the voiced 
s (2), but was dropped when this sound became y in the 
fourth century B.C. There ts, however, no certain occur- 
rence of Z in any republican inscription. Afterwards ıt 
was reintroduced to express { in words borrowed from 
Greek, and found its place then at the end of the alpha- 
bet, its original position having been occupied by G. 

(3) For Latin f the nearest equivalent in Greek was 
the voiceless Digamma (IH) which occurred tn some 
dialects, und which must have approximated ın pro- 
nunciation to Scottish zh, t.e. Aw. F is a simplified from 
of FH. This use of F (in Greek — y) made it necessary 
to express ų as well as u by V. Y (another form of V) 
was added lute in the republican period to denote w 
(by then -— u)in words borrowed from Greek. I had to do 
duty for both z and 3. The use of u and : for the vowels 
and v and 7 for the semivowels is a device of medieval 
times and not of the atin period. 

(4) An attempt to distinguish long vowels from short 
by writing the former double 1s attributed to the poet 
Accius (q.v.). Later the ‘Apex’ (a mark like an acute 
accent) was sometimes employed for the same purpose. 
et for i is common from about 150 B.C. after the diph- 
thong e: had become 7 ın pronunciation. The occasional 
use of ‘I longa’ (e.g. TELICT) starts in Sulla’s time. 

(5) For double consonants a single letter originally 
sufficed. The reform in this respect belongs to the second 
century B.C. and is ascribed to Ennius. 

W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language (1894), 1 ff.: F. Sommer, 
Handbuch der lateimschen Laut- und Formenlehre (1914), 23 ff.; 


Leumann- Hofmann- Szantyr, Lateimsche Grammatk repr 1964), 
i. 44 ff.; M. Lejeune, Rev. Et, Lat. 1957, BBM. J.W. I. M. C. 


ALPHESIBOEA, in mythology, daughter of Phegeus 
of Psophis and wife of Alcmaeon (q.v.). According to 
Propertius 1. 15. 15, she and not Callirhoé's children 
avenged him; perhaps a mere blunder, perhaps an un- 
known variant. H. J. R. 


ALPHEUS (ïìġeiós), the largest river of Pelopon- 
nesus, rises in south Arcadia near Asea and flows past 
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Olympia to the Ionian Sea. Its main tributaries are the 
Arcadian Ladon and Erymanthus. The Cladeus joins 
it at one corner of the ancient site at Olympia. Its 
waters were fabled to pass unmixed through the sea 
and to rise in the fountain of Arethusa at Syracuse (Pind. 
Nem. 1.1; Ibycus, fr, 23 Bergk). 

P-K, GL m. 1. 285 ff T. J.D, R.J. H. 
ALPS. Although the passes of the Alps were used for 
trans-European commerce since prehistoric times, the 
early Greeks had no knowledge of these mountains, 
though a vague notion of them may lurk ın their specula- 
tions about the Hercynia Silva and the Rhipsean Mts. 
(qq.v); in Herodotus (4. 49) ‘Alpis’ is a tributary of the 
Danube. By the fourth century Greek travellers in north 
Italy and Provence brought information about a ‘pillar’ 
or ‘buttress’ of the north (Ephorus ap. Scymn. 188); 
but Apollonius Rhodius (4. 627 f.) could still believe that 
the Rhone and Po were interconnected. The Roman 
conquest of Cisalpine Gaul and Hannibal's invasion of 
Italy (Polyb. 3. 50-6; Livy 21. 32-7; the pass remains 
unidentified) brought more detailed knowledge, and 
Polybius gave a pood description of the western Alps, 
though he thought that they extended untformly in a 
west-cast direction. The campaigns of Caesar in Gaul, 
and of ‘Tiberius in Switzerland and Austria, opened up 
the Alps thoroughly, and in the first two centuries A.D. 
at least five paved roads (Little and Great St. Bernard, 
Splügen, Maloja, and Brenner passes) were built across 
them. Strabo defined the curve of the Alps with sub- 
stantial correctness, and graphically described their 
vegetation and the predatory habits of the valley popula- 
tions. 

The Romans distinguished the following chains: Alpes 
Maritimae, Cottae (from Mte. Viso), Graae (the St. 
Bernard section), Poeninae (Mt. Blane-Mte. Rosa), 
Raeticae (Grisons), Noricae (Tyrol), Carnicac, and 
Venetae. They also gave the name of ‘Alps’ to the Aus- 
trian and Dalmatian mountains, E H. W. 


RomMAN Provinces. Augustus reduced the acca north of 
Nice on both sides of the Var and constituted it as the 
province of Alpes Maritimae in 14 D.C.; it Was governed 
by a praefe tus, later by a procurator. The district further 
north, after pacification, was left under the rule of 
Cottius (q.v ), later ıt was annexed by Nero and known 
as Alpes Cottiae. These two httle provinces formed 
buffers between Italy and Gaul. After Diocletian Alpes 
Cottiac was restricted to an area east of the Alps, ex- 
tended eastwards, and included in the diocese of Italy 
under a praeses. Alpes Maritimae was limited to west of 
the Alps and catended; it was united to the Gallic dio- 
cese. In the second century a third Alpine province had 
been created, Alpes Atrectianae et Poeninae, comprising 
part of Ractin; it included the Vallis Poenina (upper 
Rhone valley, today Valats) with centre at Octodurum 
(Martigny) and was under a procurator. Diocletian re- 
named ıt Alpes Graiae et Poenimac. H H.S. 

Cary Warmington Explorers 120 ff ; (Pelican) 146 IT , Cary, Geo- 
graphic Rackground 7, 105, 104 fi., 247 ff. 270fl et ar. R. TMeuberger, 


‘Die Anfange des Wissens v. d. Alpen’, Zenschrift fur Schivetzerische 
Geschichte 1950, 337 IL. 


ALTAR. The ancients distinguished between Bwyos, 
altare, the altar of a supreme god, ¢oyapa, ara, that of 
a hero or demi-god, and ¢oria, focus, a domestic altar, 
though these distinctions were not always Observed. An 
altar for the indispensable sacrifice was a necessary ad- 
junct of a cult (save in the case of infernal deities, to 
whom offerings were made in pits, Bopo, scrobes). Offer- 
ing tables or benches scem to have served in place of 
altars in prehistoric Greece. In Archaic Greece crude 
block altars were the focus for worship before regular 
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temples, orkoi for the cult images, were built. Later 
altars are either block-like or, in Ionia, have a broad 
flight of steps up to the sacrificial platform. Some of 
these are immense. The great altar of Pergamum was 
40 fect high, while others at Syracuse and Parium are 
credited with a length of one stadium. Within the tem- 
ples smaller altars served for incense or bloodless offer- 
ings. In Hellenistic times circular altars are common, 
while the Romans preferred the quadrangular form, and 
their cinerary urns were frequently in the form of altars. 
Altars were places of refuge, the suppliants being under 
the protection of the deity to whom the altar belonged. 


E. Pernice, Ihe Hellenistische Kunst in Pompej, vol v (1932); 
W. Altmann, Ròmische Grabaltdre der Kaserzeit (1905); F Robert, 
Thymele (1939), C. G. Yavis, Greek Altar: (U.S.A. 1949). 

F. N. P; J B. 


ALTHAEMENES, in mythology, son of Catreus, king 
of Crete. Warned by an oracle that he would kill his 
father, he lett Crete for Rhodes. Long after, his father 
came to seck him; Althacmenes took him for a pirate 
and killed him (Diod. Sic. 5. 59; Apollod. 3. 12—16). 

II. J. R. 


ALTINUM, modern Altino on mainland Italy near 
Venice, an important highway junction, where the Viae 
Postumia, Popillia, Annia (1), and transalpine Claudia 
Augusta met. In antiquity a fashionable resort town, 
which rivalled Baiae (q.v.), Alunum ts today only a ham- 
Jet. Barbarian invasions in the Late Empire ruined it. 
E. T. S. 


ALYATTES, fourth J.ydian king (c. 610 560 B.C.), of 
the house of Givpes, finally drove out the Cimmerians, 
extended his dominion to the Halys, and made a war on 
Cyaxares the Mede (585), during which occurred an 
echpse (perhaps the one foretold by Thales). After the 
conclusion of peace through J.abynetus (Nebuchadrez- 
zar) of Babylon he continued the Lydian campaigns 
against Toma, conquered Smyrna, but was foiled by 
Clazomenac and Miletus. He built temples to Athene 
near Miletus and made offerings to Delphi. The founder 
ot the Lydian Empire, he was buried in a vast 1ound- 
barrow tomb, described by Herodotus and Strabo and 
still visible. 


Tlerodotus bk 
J193 200. 


1, Strabo 13- 627. G. Radet, La Lydie (1893), 
P.N Ù 
ALYPIUS (3rd or 4th c. a.n ), the author of an extant 
Eisaywy1) povah, the fullest source of our knowledge of 
Greek musical scales. 
Id C. Jan, Musa Scriptores Graeci (1895), 357 400. 


AMADOCUS, dynastic name in the royal house of the 
Odrysians, who controlled the Thracian hinterland: (1) 
courted by Alcibiades in 406 v.c. and an ally of Athens in 
490 HC.; and (2) one of the three Thracian kings who 
made alhance with Athens in 357 B.C. (Tod 1, no. 
151), held central Thrace agamst the king of eastern 
Thrace, Cersobleptes, and invoked the help first of 
Athens and then of Philip IT of Macedon in 352 8.c. who 
soon absorbed the kingdom into his own sphere of in- 
fluence. See TITRACE. N. G. L. IL 


AMAFINIUS, Gaws, older contemporary of Cicero, 
popularized the philosophy of Epicurus in latin. Cicero 
refers to him disparagingly (Fam. 15. 19. 2; Acad. Post. 
1. 5. Cf. Tusc. 1. 6; 2. 7; 6, 7). 


Schanz—Hosius, § 157 Db. 


AMALTHEA (pudìbcia), in mythology, a nurse of 
Zeus, variously described as a nymph or a she-goat 
(details in Stoll, in Roscher’s Lexikon i. 262). Possibly 
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she was originally a theriomorphic goddess (cf. M. P. 
Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion (1950), 466). Two 
principal legends, neither early, concern her. She was 
transformed into the star Capella (Aratus, Phuen. 162-4 
and many later authors). Her horns were wonderful, 
flowing with nectar and ambrosia (schol. Callim. Jav. 
1. 49). One of them broke off, and was filled with fruits 
and given to Zeus (Ov. Fasti 5. 121 ff.). This was the 
origin (the story is variously told) of the proverbial 
Apa@eias xépus, cornu Coptae, first mentioned by Anti- 
phanes ap. Ath. 503 b. It 1s very likely to be older than 
its connexion with Amalthea, for it ıs a widespread folk- 
motif, the magical object whose possessor can pet any- 
thing he likes (or al] he wants of some spccific thing) out 
of it (sec Stith Thompson, D 1470. 2. 3). Ovid has an- 
other version: when Achelous’ hom was broken off in 
wrestling with Herncles (q.v.), the Naiads picked it up, 
filled it with flowers and fruit, and gave it to Bona Copia 
(Met. y. 88—89); this is Latin, tor there is no Greek god- 
dess corresponding to Copia. II. J. R. 


AMANUS, the name applied to the mountain horseshoe 
of Elma Dagh above Alexandretta, together with Giaour 
Dagh which trends north-eastwards. |t 1s separated from 
Taurus by the deep gorge of the Jihun. It 1s crossed by 
great passes, the Amanid Gates (Baghche Pass from the 
Cilician plain to Zeugma), and the Syrian Gates (Beilan 
Pass) carrying a Roman road from ‘Tarsus into Syria. 
The part of Mt. Amanus which Cicero reduced to order 
(Att. 5. 20. 3) must be the heights that end in Ras-el- 
Khanzir. k. H. W. 


AMARANTUS of Alexandria (1st-2nd c. a.n.), an 
older contemporary of Galen (Gal. 14. 208, Ath. 8. 343 f.), 
was the author of a commentary on Theocritus (Etym. 
Magn. 156. 30, 273. 41), perhaps based on Theon’s notes, 
and of a work Iep oxnvijs, which probably gave historical 
and biographical accounts of stage performances and 
performers (Ath. loc. cit, and 10. 414 e). J. F. L. 


AMASEIA, capital of the kings of Pontus until soon 
after 183 RC., and home of Strabo the geographer, was 
situated in a defile between massive heights, with a 
magnificent fortress commanding the middle valley of 
the Iris and the chief Pontic roads. Pompey gave it 
municipal status and made it the administrative centre of 
a large territory, but it later came under royal rule. 
Augustus attached it to Galatia in 3/2 B.c., and Trajan 
to his new Cappadocian province between A.D. 107 and 
113. In the second century it received the titles metro- 
polis, nevcorus, and first citv. It increased in importance 
with the development of the roads Jeadiny to the eastern 
frontier. 

Stuubo 12 561. F. Cumont, Studia Pontica n (1906), 148 ff, m 


(1910), roy fl ; Magie, Rom Rule Asia Main., 180 and Index. 
T. R. S. B. 


AMASIS (1) became pharaoh c. 569 n.c. as champion 
of the native Egyptians against Apries (q.v.), but later 
‘becoming philhellene’ granted the Greeks Naucratis 
(q.v.), maintained a Greek bodyguard, allied himself 
with Lydia, Samos, Cyrene, and perhaps Sparta, and 
made gifts to Greek shrines. These foreign alliances 
were dictated by the Persian penl, which overthrew 
zgypt in 525, shortly after Amasis’ death. His long reign 
was remembcred as a time of peace and prosperity 
attested by numerous great buildings, and Amasis him- 
self as a great but unconventional and sometimes de- 
liberately undignified figure. 

Herodotus 1. 77 and bks. 2 and 4. G. Maspéro, Popular, Stories 


of Egypt, 281 {1.; F. K. Kienitz, Die pale Geschichte Agyptens 
vom 7 bis zum 4 Jahrhundert vor der Zeitwende (1953), 30 as 
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AMASIS (2) (6th c. B.c.), potter, in Athens; probably 
futher of the potter Cleophrades; known from eight 
signatures. The Amasis painter, who worked for him 
555-525 B.C., painted black-figure amphorae, oenochoae, 
lecytht, cups. A formal but individual artist; note partı- 
cularly his Apollo and Heracles (Hoston), Dionysus and 
Mauenads (Paris), wedding scene (New York). 


Beazley, ABV, 150; S. Karouzou, The Amasis Painter (1956); 
D. von Hothmer, Antike Kunst 3 (1960), 71. ee 


AMAZONS (Analoves), in mythology, a people of female 
warriors, always situated on the borders of the known 
world (Themiscyra on the Thermodon, Aesch. PV 
723-5, but they have been driven from there, Strabo, 
11. 5. 4; on the Tanais, Pliny, HN 6. 19; the Caspian 
Gates, Strabo, ibid., citing Cleitarchus), and in all prob- 
ability nothing more than the common travellers’ tale 
of the distant foreigners who do everything the wrong 
way about, cf. Iidt. 2. 35. 2 (Egyptians). Attempts to 
find a sociological significance in the legend (Bachofen, 
Mutterrecht,* 1897, 88 and elsewhere) or other explana- 
tion postulating a foundation of fact are mistaken. Why 
this particular tale caught Greek fancy and was elaborated 
we do not know. 

Amazon customs. Generally it is stated that they 
provide for offspring by meeting at certain seasons with 
men of another race, afterwards keeping their female 
children but getting rid of or disabling the boys (Justin 
2. 4. 9-10, Diod. Sic. 2. 45. 3); they destroy the girls’ 
right breasts to prevent them petting ın the way in battle, 
ibid. ; hence their name,lfancifully derived from a -+ patos. 
Their deities are Ares (e.g. Ap. Rhod. 2. 385 ff.) and 
Artemis (see below). Their occupations are hunting and 
fighting, their weapons being especially the bow and the 
‘Amazonian’ crescent-shaped shield, but also axe and 
spear, all used on horseback. 

Amazon legends. In the Iliad they are warred upon 
by Bellerophon (q.v.; Jl. 6. 186) and by Priam (3. 189). 
After Homer Arctinus (Amazons) and others represent 
them as coming to the help of Priam after Hector’s death 
under their queen Penthesilea (q.v.), daughter of Ares. 
Achilles kills her, but is accused of being in love with her 
by Thersites, whom he kills in anger (cf. Quint. Smyrn. 
1, 538-810). With these stories are connected the 
numerous legends that this or that place in lonia was 
founded by Amazons (especially Ephesus, Strabo 12. 3. 
21 and 1, 4; Pind. fr. 157 Bowra; Tac. Ann. 3. 61. 2; 
cf. schol, Jl. 6. 186). They are often connected also with 
the following legends. 

Heracles (q.v.) anc his campaign against the 
Amazons to get their qucen's girdle produced an echo 
in the Jegend of Theseus (q.v.), modelled as usual on that 
of the greater hero. Either because he had been with 
Heracles or on account of an expedition he undertook 
on his own behalf (Plut. Thes. 26 gives several versions), 
the Amazons attacked him in force, reached Attica, and 
besieged him in Athens itself. A great battle took place 
on the date of the later festival Boedromia (Boedromion, 
unknown day), and a chthonian ceremony in Pyanopsion 
(?) was interpreted as a sacrifice to the dead Amazons. 
In general, there was a strong tendency, perhaps especi- 
ally among antiquarians, to explain nameless monuments 
and festivals whose original meaning had been forgotten 
by relating them to this event (examples in Plut. ibid. 
27). The result was that the Amazons were defeated, 
or at all events so stoutly resisted that they agreed to 
retire from Attica. For the further history of the Amazon 
Hippolyta (or Antiope), who had become Theseus’ 
prisoner, see HIPPOLYTUS (1). 

Of Hellenistic date, on the other hand, is the legend, 
or rather cycle, which represents Dionysus (q.v.) as 
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meeting the Amazons and conquering them. It is part 
of his conquest of the East; references to it are found, 
e.g., in Tacıtus, loc. cit. and Plut. Quaest. Graec. 56. 
A Euhemerizing story ın Diod. Sic. 3. 71. 4 represents 
them as his allics, and presumably goes back to some 
legend to that effect. 

A favourite legend, originating in the writings of 
Alexander's contemporaries, represented him as meeting 
the Amazon queen beyond the Jaxartes. Sce Tarn, 
Alexander ii, appendix 19. 

Amazons are very popular in art from at least the 
end of the seventh century. They wear short tunics, 
often from the fifth century showing one breast, some- 
times ‘Scythian’ trousers, and are light-armed. The 
statues of wounded Amazons at Ephesus in the mid 
fifth century (Pliny, HN 34, 53, confirmed by copies) 
suggest that the story of their defeat there by Dionysus 
may be earher than the literary evidence; see D. von 
Bothmer, Amazons in Greek Art (1957). 

Besides the articles ‘Amazonen’ in Roscher's Lexikon and PW 


see epom W. R. Halliday in The Greek Questions of Plutarch 
(1928), 209 HJR; CMER. 


AMBARVALIA (Ambarvale sacrum, Lustratio agri), 
(1) a private rite, described by Cato, Agr. 141; Verg. G. 


1. 338 fE., cf. Ecl. 4. 77; 5. 75 and Servius ad locc.; 
Tib. 2. 1; see LUSTRATION and AMBURKIUM. (2) A State 


rite, in which, since even the earliest ager Romanus had 
too large a circumference to be easily got about in one 
day, sacrifice was offered at particular points (Strabo 
5. 3. 2). That this was identical with the sacrifice to the 
Dea Dia performed by the Arval Brothers has been 
repeatedly suggested (Wissowa, RK 562), but is denied 
by A. Kilgour, Mnemos. 1938, 225 tf. Sce also Latte, 
RR 65; A. Momighuno, JRS 1963, 100 f. and Mata 
1964, 47 Í. H. J. R- 


AMBER, a fossil resin, has a wide natural distribution in 
northern Europe and ts also found in Sicily: so far as ts 
known, the amber from the classical Mediterranean was 
Baltic. It has been found at Ras Shamra (Ugarit) and 
Atchana, and also appears in the ferremare (see TERRA- 
MARA) ın northern Italy. The earliest amber from the 
classical world comes—probably via Wessex— from the 
Shaft-Graves at Mycenae (q.v.); amber 1s rare in Minoan 
Crete. J. M. Navarro deduced that during the Early and 
Middle Bronze Age amber travelled from west Jutland 
across Germany along the rivers to the Po and the head of 
the Adriatic. ‘The trade was probably conducted by 
central European middlemen who could exchange metal 
for amber for onward transmission both to the east 
Mediterranean and westwards to Britain. Amber beads 
were common throughout Bronze Age Europe, and 
reached Brittany, central France, and the Iberian penin- 
sula; a gold-bound amber disc from Isopata (LM III] A) 
and a crescentic necklace from Kakovatos in Elis (LH 
II A) have striking British affinities. In the Iron Age a 
route starting from the East Baltic conveyed amber to 
Italy, particularly to the east coast, where Picenum 
reached its peak as a centre of an indigenous amber 
industry ın the sixth century B.C. Amber was common in 
Archaic Greece, but not after ¢. 550 B.C., and it is seldom 
mentioned by Greek authors; Thales was the first to note 
its power of attraction. The main centre of amber carving 
under the Roman Empire was Aquileia: amber was by 
then a fashionable luxury and played an important part 
in imperial trade with the free Germans: see Pliny, HN 
37. 30-51 and Tac. Germ. 45, quoted by Cassiodorus in 
the sixth century A.D. in a letter of thanks for a large gift 
of Baltic amber sent to Theodoric. 


J. M. de Navarro, Geog. Journ. 25, 481 ff.; P. Marconi, Mon. 
Ant. 1935, cols. 406 Hf.; O. ronan v JR RS 1936, 220: A Spckke, The 
Ancient Amber Routes (1957); N l. Sandars, Bronze Age Culiures in 
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France (1957), 972 ff ; ıd., BSA ngea 


: . 237 ff (and A. E. Werner, 
ibid. 261 1); id., Antiquity, 1959, 292 ff.; C. W. Beckfet al., Archuro- 
metry 1965, 96-109; id, GR 


) S 1900, 191-211; J. Jensen, Act. Arch. 
1965, 41-86; D. E. Stong, Catalogue of the Carved Amber (Briush 
Museum) (1966). D. W. R. R. 


AMBIORIX, chief of the Eburones, a Gallic tribe be- 
tween the Meuse and Rhine who were freed by Caesar 
from dependence on the Atuatuci. However, in 54 B.C. 
Ambiorix revolted against Caesar: through treachery he 
destroyed the camp and forces of Titurrus Sabinus at 
Atuatuca. He then induced the Nervii to besiege the 
winter-camp in their territory which Q. Cicero com- 
manded. Jt was relieved only by Caesar’s arrival. Am- 
biormx continued to resist (53-51) and though the land of 
the Eburones was devastated he evaded capture. H. 11. S. 


AMBITUS, a ‘going round’ (cf. ambire), or canvassing 
for public office. Personal contact with the electors in 
Rome was naturally allowed, but propaganda throughout 
Italy or among provincial citizens, although legal, was 
generally open to criticism. The State soon intervened 
against bribery and intrigue. 'l'he alleged law de ambitu 
of 432 R.C. 1s probably either a forgery or an anticipation 
of the Lex Poeteha (358), which forbade propaganda 
outside Rome but wus soon disregarded, or of a law 
passed in 314 against the cortiones, 1.e. socicties of illegal 
canvassers. The scandalous increase of electoral corrup- 
tion in the early second century required an clahorated 
legislation. From the Lex Cornelia Baebia (181) down 
to the laws enacted by Cicero (L. Tulha, 63), Pompey 
(I. Pompeia, 52), and Caesar (L. Julia, 49) attempts were 
made to stop bribery by threatening heavy penalties 
(death, exile for ten years or Ife, ete.). Municipal 
authorities accordingly took steps to keep order in local 
elections. But the works of Cicero and the Commentario- 
lum petitionts consulatus sometimes attributed to his 
brother Quintus expose the uselessness of such precau- 
tions. In the imperial age ambitus came to indicate an 
appointment illegally secured, and was punished with 
confiscation and deportation. 


Mommsen, Rom Stafi. 865tl, W Kroll, Die Kultur d cuero- 
nischen Zeit (1933).1 sofl. PCr. 


AMBIVIUS TURPIO, Lucius, actor and theatre- 
director in ‘Terence's day. His experience as a player 
contributed much to the success of Caecilius Statius and 
Terence (q.v.). All Terence’s plays were, the didascaliae 
record, produced by him. 


AMBRACIA (modern Arta), situated north of the Bay 
of Actum, 1n the ferule valley of the lower Arachthus. 
Jt was founded as a Corinthian colony by Gorgos, son 
of the tyrant Cypscelus. Its attempts to control the whole 
coustland of the Bay of Actium brought it into conflict 
with the Acarnanmiuns and Amphilochians, who with 
Athenian aid inflicted a severe defeat upon the Ambra- 
clans i 426 B.C. Ambracia allied with Athens against 
Philip of Macedon, who subdued and garrisoned ıt. In 
294 it was ceded by Cassander's son to Pyrrhus (q.v.) 
who made it his capital and spent lavishly on its adorn- 
ment. After the fal] of the Molossian monarchy 1t became 
a centre of conflict between Philip V of Macedon and 
the Actolian Confederacy, from which it was wrested by 
the Romans after a siege (189). It then became a free city. 


Ilammond, Epirus, 140 fT. M. C; N.G.L H. 
AMBROSIA and NECTAR, the food and drink re- 
spectively (but the reverse occasionally, see Ath. 39 a) 
of the gods. Their effect ıs to make those who take them 
immortal (Pind. Ol. 1. 60 ff., cf. Jl. 5. 341-2). They 
will keep a corpse from decay (e.g. Jl. 19. 38-39). The 
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smell of ambrosia is extraordinarily sweet and will over- 
power bad odours (Od. 4. 445-6). Various things con- 
nected with the pods are ‘ambrostal’ (the fodder of Ares’ 
horses, JI. 5. 369; the ‘beauty’, xdAdos, apparently a sort 
of magical wash, with which Athena treats Penelope, 
Od. 18. 192-3); mortals of high rank wear ‘nectarean’ 
garments (Zl. 3. 385; 18. 25), perhaps ‘sweet-smelling’. 
That nectar ıs originally some kind of honey-drink 
(mead ?), ambrosia idealized honey, is probable (see 
Roscher ın his Lexikon 1. 282). H.J R. 


AMBROSIUS, c. A.D. 339-4 Apr. 397, bishop of Milan. 
Son of the praetorian prefect at Trier, he was educated 
at Rome, and began a legal career, quickly becoming 
consular of Aemila with headquarters at Milan. On the 
death of the Arian Auxentius (probably 374, not 373 as 
in the Bodleian MS. of Jerome's chronicle) he was 
chosen bishop by popular acclamation, though only a 
catechumen, Over the emperors Gratian, Valentinian II, 
and Theodosius I (qg.v.), he exercised mounting 1n- 
fluence, his objective being an orthodox empire from 
which error (Arianism, paganism, Judaism) would be 
excluded. Ile persuaded Valentinian IT to withstand the 
plea of Symmachus (q.v. 2) and the Roman aristocracy for 
the restoration of the Altar of Victory (384). By mobil- 
izing popular support he resisted the demand of Justina, 
Gratian’s widow, that a church be given to the Arian 
Goths ın the army at Milan (385—6). By 388 his influence 
could make it expedient for Theodosius (reluctantly and 
resentfully) to revoke an order commanding the church 
at Callinicum on the Euphrates to restore a synagogue 
burnt by intolerant zealots. More to his credit is his ex- 
communication of Theodosius for ordering the massacre 
of 7,000 at Thessalonica (390), a decision to which Theo- 
dosius submitted in circumstances that are obscure: by 
422, 1m the ‘Life of Ambrose’ by his secretary Paulinus, the 
story 's already encrusted with legend. ‘Though inclined 
to domineer, Ambrose had positive qualities, and was not 
merely the archetypal administrator-hbishop. His letters 
(ep. 23 spurious), funerary panegyrics, and sermons are 
the principal western source for the period 374-97. He 
used his knowledge of Greek to study philosophy and 
theology : large borrowings from Philo, Origen, Plotinus, 
and Basil occurin his commentaries and sermons(which in 
384-6 substantially moved Augustine towards conversion), 
His de Officiis Ministrorum isa Christian revision of Cicero. 
Though there is some narrowness and a too zealous 
fostering of the popular demand for relics of martyrs, yet 
there is breadth to Ambrose’s vision of the responsibility 
of the church as being to society as a whole, not to its own 
private interests. His relations with ‘Theodosius fore- 
shadow the medieval conflicts between church and 
empire. His hymns, in iambic dimeters, enjoyed lasting 
popularity; they moved Augustine to tears (Conf. 9. 6). 

Works* Migne, PL. xin-xvu; CSEL 10 vols. J. R Palangue, 
Saint Ambroise cf [empire romam (19033); F Tlomes Dudden, Life 


and Times of St. Ambrose (1935); A. Paredi, S. Ambrogio (1960, E T, 
1904). H c. 


AMBURBIUM, a rite of lustration (q.v.) for the city, 
corresponding to the Ambarvalia (q.v.), for the fields. 
It is probable that it was annual, though 1f so it must 
have been one of the feriae conceptivae, or movable 
festivals, for ıt appears in no calendar, Beyond this we 
have no certain knowledge, for the conjecture of H. 
Usener (Wethnachtsfest?, 310 ff.), that it was on 2 Feb. 
and ultimately christianized into Candlemas 1s too hazard- 
ous to accept even in the modified form proposed by 
Wissowa (RK, p. 142, n. 12), that it was held about then 
(see L. Delatte Ant. Class. 1937, 114 ff.). Lucan (1. 
592 ff.) describes an amburbium of some kind, but it was 
clearly an extraordinary ceremony. H. J. R. 
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AMEIPSIAS, Athenian comic poet, contemporary with 
Aristophanes. Flis Kovvos (see pHRYNICHUS 2) was placed 
second to Cratinus’ Ifutivy and above Aristophanes’ 
Clouds in 423 B.C. (hyp. 5 Ar. Nub.). Connus was 
Socrates’ music-master, and the play may have had a 
similar character to Clouds. Socrates himself was a 
character (fr. g quoted by D.L.. 2. 28, without naming 
the play) and the chorus consisted of povriorai, i.e. 
Sophists (cf. the dportearypiov im Clouds). Kwpaorat 
(Revellers'; see PHRYNICHUS 2) won the first prize, de- 
feating Aristophanes’ Birds, at the City Dionysia in 414 
(hyp. I Ar. Av.). We have seven titles. 


CAF i. 670 M., FAC. 476 f. K.J D. 
AMELESAGORAS, author of a series of Greek 


miracle stories: ct. Ov. Fasti 6. 749 (see Frazer ad loc ), 
perhaps derived from Amelesagoras. Probably a priest 
of Eleusis. A fourth-century n.c. Atthis is doubtfully 
ascribed to him. 

FGrH m 430. 


AMELITUS or AMERIUS GENTILIANUS (3rd c. 
A.D.), born in Etruria, was Plotmus’ pupil A.D. 246-70. 
Hais literary work was devoted mainly to the exposition 
and defence of Plotinus’ philosophy, of which, however, 
he had little true understanding. 


FCG 1. i199 L, 


AMERIA, modern Amelia, hill-town of southern Um- 
bria. Although very ancient (Pliny, HN 3. 114), 1t is first 
mentioned by Cicero (pro Rosc. lmer. 15, 19, 20, 25), 
in whose day ıt was a prosperous mumcipium. It remained 
such in imperial times. Its massive polygonal walls are 
still well preserved. E. T. S. 


AMICITIA was a relationship of friendship between 
Rome and cither another State (e.g. Egypt, established in 
273 B.C.) or an individual (e.g. a king: see CLIENT KINGS); 
such amii populi Romani were recorded in a tabula amic- 
orum. Amicitia involved only diplomatic recognition and 
not a formal treaty relationship or legal obligations. In 
private life, apart from purely personal friendships, 
amĦailia might exist between individuals as a link 
formed for political ends, a political alliance based on 
common interest rather than on mutual affection. Where 
the status of one party (either Rome or an individual) was 
much greater than that of the other, the relationship 
tended to develop into patronage and chentela. 

A. Heuss, Die volkkerrechtl, Grundlagen der ròm. Aussenpolitik 
(1933), & Badian, Foreign Clentelae (1958), 121, 44 f , J. Helle- 


gouar rch, Le Vocabulaire latin des relations et des par tis politiques sous 
la Republique (1963); P. A. Brunt, PCPS ry6s5, 1 fl. H H.S. 


AMICUS AUGUSTI, a term used unofficially to 
indicate senators and equites who were admitted to the 
Roman imperial court. "The amici were graded (by a 
practice which, in private families, dated from C. 
Gracchus and Livius Drusus: Sen. Ben. 6. 34) as primae, 
secundae, or tertiae admussionis. The terin was also used 
in a narrower sense to indicate those who were chosen 
from this larger body as the Emperor’s advisers (con- 
sitar) and travelling-companions (comites): cf. Suet. 


Tu. 7. 2; Pliny, Pan. 88. 


J. A. Crook, Consilium Principis (1955). J.P.B 
AMISUS, a sixth-century colony of Miletus or Phocaea, 
situated on the Euxine coast at the head of the one good 
commercial route into Pontus and Cappadocia. Athenians 
scttled there in the mid fifth century and renamed it 
Piraeus. Declared free by Alexander the Great, it came 
under the kings of Pontus, probably by 250 B.c. After its 
capture in 71, Lucullus restored the city, and gave ıt free- 
dom and additional territory—gifts confirmed by Pompey, 
when he shaped its municipal constitution, and by 
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Caesar. Antony gave it again to kings (40), but Augustus 
declared it a free and allied city (30), and ıt remained part 
of the province of Bithynia and Pontus until Diocletian. 
"The territory included the fertile coastal plain of Themi- 
seyra, and wis extended westwards to the mouth of the 
Halys river. Its abundant coinage and the wide dispersal 
of its citizens attest a commercial importance which 
remains today. 

Stabo 12 547. F Cumont. Studia Pontica n (1906), rir ff; iii 
(1910), 1 A , Jones, Cities & Rom. Prov., see Index; Magie, Ram. 


Rule alsia Min. 185 1., and Index, C. Roebuck, Joman Trade and 
Colomzation (1959), 123- T. R.S B. 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS (c. a.D. 330-95), the 
last great Roman historian, was a Greek who was born 
mto a middle-class family at Antioch. Ile joined the army, 
and in 353 was serving among the protectores dumestict 
on the [astern frontier under the command ot Ursicinus, 
an officer whom he highly respected. With Ursicinus he 
also served in Gaul under the Caesar Juhan (q.v.). He 
marched on Julian’s fateful campaign in Persia in 363, 
and also visited Egypt and Greece. Finally, after 378 he 
settled in Rome, and it was in Rome and for Roman 
readers that he wrote his History. Accordingly, although 
his native language was Greek, he composed his great 
work in Latin. Originally in thirty-one books covering 
the years 96-378, the History was a continuation of the 
historical works ot T'acitus. But books 1-x1i1 have been 
lost; and the extant narrative begins with the events of 
453. Thus, we possess Ammianus’ account of the second 
half of the reign of Constantius I], and of the entire 
reigns of Juhan, Jovian, Valentinian 1, and Valens, to- 
gether with the carher part of the reign of Gratian. The 
narrative ts written m extreme detail: it is never dull, and 
its peneral accuracy has never been called in question, 
Gibbon exapperated when he said that Ammianus wrote 
‘without the prejudices and passions which usually aflect 
the mind of a contemporary’, tor Ammianus makes no 
secret of his profound, though not uncritical, admiration 
of Julhan. He was himself a pagan like Julian, though he 
wiites tolerantly of Christanity. Discussion of Am- 
mianus’ historical sources has turned largely on the 
extremely detailed account of Julian’s Persian campaign 
of 363. Another very long account of the same expedition 
is extant in Zosimus, who took it from Eunaprus, who in 
turn drew on a memoir written by the physician Oribas- 
ius, another participant in the campaign. lt appears that 
Ammianus drew heavily on Eunapius’ narrative but 
supplemented ıt by what he had scen himself. His sources 
in other parts of his work are practically unknown. The 
work includes numerous dipressions on a preat variety of 
subjects, and some of these (e.g. those on social life in the 
city of Rome) are of great value. 

Text by C. U Clark (Berlin, roro 15). A comprehensive study of 
Ammianus 1s a desideratum: there are partial studies by W. Enssltn, 
‘ur Geschichtsschresbung und Weltanschauung des Ammianus 
Marcellinus’, Kho, Herheft xvi (1927); E A. Thompson, The Histor- 
ral Work of Ammianus Marcellus (1947); A. Cameron, FRS 1904 
15 ff., id. CQ 1964, 416 ff ; A Demandt, Zeitkritik und Geschichts- 


bild ım werk Ammans (1965); R. Syme, Ammianus and the Historia 
Augusta (1968) L.A. T. 


AMMON (or AMO[U]N), originally the god of the city 
of Thebes in Egypt. During the age of the Egyptian 
Empire Ammon became an imperial deity whose wor- 
ship struck roots in Nubia, Syria, and Libya. Ammon 
appears in Greck literature chiefly by reason of his cult 
at the oasis of Siwa, which became known to Greeks after 
the colonization of Cyrene in the seventh century. In the 
temple at Siwa there was an oracle of Ammon whose fame 
in the Greek world came to rival that of Delphi and Dodona. 
In Greece Ammon was usually portrayed on coins and 
elsewhere with a head of Zeus to which the curling ram’s 
horns of Ammon were added. Pindar and Herodotus 
testify to the authority of the oracle of Ammon, and we are 
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told that it was consulted by Cimon, Lysander, and 
others. In the fourth century Athens had u theoric vessel 
named the Ammonis, and public sacrifices to Ammon 
were conducted by the magistrates. ‘The oracle was prob- 
ably at the height of its influence when it was visited by 
Alexander the Great. Alexander’s question and the 
answer he received from the god are unknown to us, but 
some modern writers have asserted that Alexander went 
to the oracle to be deified. Actually the priests there did 
but employ a conventional form in greeting Alexander 
as the son of Zeus. The cult of Ammon seems to have 
been popular with some members of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty, but it certainly was not widespread in the 
Mediterranean world during the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. We know ot thiasutai of Ammon in Attica, and 
Ammon was connected in some way with the cult of 
Amphiaraus at Oropus UG iiè. 1282). Occasionally 
Ammon is included among the Egyptian deities, though 
there are only two such mstunces at Delos. Ammon 1s 
represented in sculpture chiefly by busts, masks, and 
relief medallions, most of which portray him in the con- 
ventional manner. 

Cook, Zeus 1 346 ff.; A Erman, Die Religion der Agypter (1934); 
E Meyer, art. ‘Ammon’ in Roscher’s Lexikon; A. Wiedemann, 
Herodots Zrvertes Buch (1890); U Wilcken, Alexander the Great 
(1932); C. } Classen, Hist. 1959, 140 fF; L Vitali, Fonti fe la storia 
delia relig Cyren (1942), 4 M.; F. Chumoux, Cyréne sous les Hattiades 
(1954), 320 ff , H. W. Parke, The Oracles af Zeus (1967), ch D REN 


AMMONIUS (1) (2nd c. B.c.), pupil and successor of 
Aristarchus (schol. //. 10. 397; Suda, s.v.), wrote, besides 
a commentary on Homer (POxy. 11. 121), other works 
on the Homeric poems, e.g. a treatise on Plato’s borrow- 
ings from Homer ({Longinus], Subl. 13. 3), and essays in 
defence of Aristarchus’ recension of the Homeric text 
(schol. J]. 10. 397); these formed a valuable source for 
Didymus. For his commentary on Pindar (schol. Ol. 
1. 122 c) he used Aristarchus’ work, but made indepen- 
dent additions (schol. Nem. 3. 16 b). The work on 
Aristophanes (schol. Vesp. 947), sometimes entitled 
Kupadovpevoe (ibid. 1239), probably discussed the 
individuals attacked in Old Attic Comedy. 

H Erbse, Beitr. zur Uberlieferung der Ihasschohen Gool 205 f 


AMMONIUS (2) SACCAS, of Alexandria, Platonist 
philosopher, active in first balf of third century A.D., 
famous as the teacher of Plotinus, who studied under him 
232-42, as well as of Origen the Christian, Origen the 
pagan, Longinus, and others. According to Porphyry 
(apud Eus. Hist. Eccl. 6. 19) he was broughtiup as a 
Christian but reverted to paganism as soon as he began 
to think for himself. The epithet @evodiddaxros und the 
nickname Saccas (sack-carricr? wearer of sackcloth?) 
would seem to imply a humble origin, though other inter- 
pretations have been proposed. He wrote nothing, and 
no distinctive features of his teaching can be inferred 
with any certainty from the few references to ıt in Neme- 
sius, nat, hom. 2 and 3, and Hicrocles apud Photium, cod. 
251. Even the story of the vow of secrecy which his 
pupils, like those of Pythagoras, took and subsequently 
broke (Porph. vit. Plot. 3. 24) is not entirely free from 
doubt. Nevertheless the teacher who evoked from 
Plotinus the cry roirov ¢e{jrovv and retained him as a 
disciple for eleven years has some claim to be considered 
the Socrates of Neoplatonism. 
Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ui. 2°. 500 ff.; H. Dérnie, Hermes 195 


, 439 ff.; 
E. R. Dodds and others, Les Sources de Plotin (Entretiens Piardt V), 
24 ff. E. R. D. 


AMNESTY. There are few certain records of public 
amnestiea in Greek States, the earliest one being the law 


of Solon (Plut. Sol. 19), who probably restored citizen 
rights to every man who had lost them, unless he was dis- 
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franchised for murder or tyranny. Another act of general 
reconciliation was the decree of the Athenian Assembly 
after the restitution of democracy (403 B.c.), which ex- 
cluded only the Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 1) and some of their 
most important assistants. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 39. 6) 
quotes its chief regulation: ynõðevi mpos pynddva pvnoixakciv. 
The word auvnotia is not used for this act before 
Plutarch; its first known use is in a Milesian inscription 
of the second century n.C. (S/G 633. |. 36). An amnesty 
decree as part of a general proclamation of peace (A- 
dv@pwra) was issued by Ptolemy VIIL Euergetes Il (118 
B.C.) (PTeb. |. 5). 

A P. Dorjahn, Political Forgiveness m Old Athens. The Amnesty of 


o3 (1946); Ihgnett, Fist. Athen. Const.; KRostovtzeft, Hellemste 
orld 2, 874 íl.; 3, 1543- V.E. 


AMOEBEAN VERSE, a device found mainly in 
bucolic poetry, consists of couplets or ‘stanzas’ assigned 
alternately to two characters (e.g. Theoc. 5 and 8; Verg. 
Ecl. 3 and 7; cf. Hor. Carm. 3. 9). Such passages are 
generally singing matches (sometimes preceded by mutual 
abuse) in which cach theme introduced by one character 
1s closely ‘capped’ by the other. J. F. M. 


AMPELIUS, Lucius (2/3 c. A.D.), published a Zber 
memorialis, a handbook of knowledge, dedicated to a 
Macrinus, not necessarily the emperor of A.D. 217-18. 
jt gives a summary of cosmography, peography with 
miracula mundi, mythology (Euhemeristic in tendency), 
and history (Oriental, Greek, and of the Roman Repubhc, 
with constitutional interests); incidental references to 
Trajan occur. Compendious in style, it was based, prob- 
ably indirectly, on Nigidius Figulus and Varro, Alex- 
andrian works, Euhemeristic genealogies of the gods, and, 
in the historical part, Cornelus Nepos, Trogus, the 
epitomized Livian tradition, and the tradition of the De 
Vairis Illustribus. 


SDITIONS. E. Wolffin (1854); E. Assmann (1935). Cf. E. Wolffin, 
De L. Ampelu libro memoriali (1854). A. H. McD. 


AMPHIARAUS (Apdiapaos, Auhiapews), in mythology, 
son of Occles (or Apollo, Hyg. Fab. 70, a not unexampled 
genealogy for diviners). On the return of Adrastus (q.v.) 
from Sicyon, Amphiaraus made peace with him and 
married his sister Eriphyle (Apollod. 1. 103). Foreknowing 
the result of the expedition of the Seven against Thebes, 
he would not take part in it till Eriphyle, bribed by 
Polynices with the necklace of Harmonia, compelled him 
(tor the necklace, see Rose, Handb. of Gr. Myth.°, 185, 
190, 194), it having been agreed between Amphuiaraus 
and Adrastus that in case of differences between them 
she should decide. Before setting out, he commanded 
his children to avenge his death on Eriphyle and to make 
an expedition against ‘Thebes (cf. ALCMAEON 1). He 
attacked Thebes at the Homoloian Gate (Aesch. Sept. 
570), was driven off, and, as he tled, was swallowed up ina 
cleft in the ground made by Zeus’ thunderbolt (rhetorical 
description, Stat. Theb. 7. 771 ff.; for continuous account 
see Apollod. 3. 60-77). Thus originated the very famous 
oracular shrine of Amphiaraus (Farnell, Hero-Cults, 
58 ff.; see also under OROPUS and AMMON). 

Whether he was originally a man or a god is disputed; 
his name (‘very sacred’) points to the former, as iepds is 
not used of a god in classical Greek (though Hesiod, 
Theog. 21, uses it of the ‘race of immortals’). but if so, 
the epic hero became identified with a local deity. 

Polynices offering Eriphyle the necklace appears on 
a number of fifth-century vases; and she 1s present 
holding it in the scenes of Amphiaraus’ departure popu- 
lar in archaic art (see ALCMAEON 1). A mid-fifth-century 
Attic vase shows the combats at Thebes and Amphiaraus’ 
chariot swallowed by the earth (Brommer, Vasenlisten’, 
337 f., 344 É). H. J. R.; C. M. R 


AMPHICTIONIES 
AMPHICTIONIES (from apdixrioves, ‘dwellers round 


about’) is the name for leagues connected with temples 
and the maintenance of their cults. Most important was 
the Amphictionic League organized around the temple 
of Demeter at Anthela near Thermopylae and later 
associated also with that of Apollo at Delphi (see DELPHIC 
ORACLE, § 6). In the earliest form known the League 
consisted of the following twelve tribes: Thessalians, 
Bocotians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhacbians, Dolopians, 
Magnetes, Locrians, Aenianes, Phthiotic Achaeans, 
Malians, and Phocians. ‘Thus it was possible to control 
the League by reducing the small tribes of central and 
northern Greece, as was done by Thessaly in the sixth 
and Aetolia in the third century r.c. The League, in co- 
opcration with Delphi, administered the temple of 
Apollo and its property and conducted the Pythian 
Games. In the synedrion, which met twice a year, each 
tribe had two votes cast by two hieromnemones (q.v.), 
alongside of whom stood a number of pylagoraz, later 
replaced by agoratrot. The ekklesia was Jess important 
and is seldom mentioned. During the fourth century R.C. 
a board of naopoioi and later of tamiai supervised the 
rebuilding of the temple and the administration of its 
funds. The latter even issued Amphictionic coins. 

The League was not without political importance. An 
old Amphictionic oath forbade destroying citics within 
the League or cutting off their water-supply. Later efforts 
at Panhellenic legislation included decrees concerning 
Dionysiac guilds and currency. Violators of Amphic- 
tionic Jaws were tried by the ieromnemones, who could 
even proclaim sacred war against offenders. Strong States, 
however, disregarded Amphictionic judgernents, and the 
League was important politically chiefly us a tool of 
powerful States, Votes frequently were transferred from 
one State to another: Delphi acquired two, those of 
Phocis were transferred to Philip H, and the Aetolians 
assigned votes to their friends. ‘They themselves probably 
were not admitted to the League, but by their conquests 
acquired direct control of the votes of others, the maxi- 
mum recorded being fifteen. Under Augustus six votes 
were added for Nicopolis and the total for the first time 
increased (from 24 to 30). Under Hadrian there was 4 
rcadjustment to secure 4 more just representation, but 
the details are unknown. 


A selection of documents in S1G}. G. Busolt, Griechische Staats- 
kunde ii (1926), 1280 ft.; U. Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staatsrecht (1922), 
383 fT; R. Flace shere, Les Attohens à Del hes (1937); G. Daux, Delphes 
HE "et au ler siècle (1936), V. Ehrenberg, The Greek Sale ae eh: 
10 


AMPHILOCHI, a tribe of north-western Greece, oc- 
cupying the wooded hill-country east of the Gulf of 
Ambracia and controlling the narrow passage above the 
coast from Acarnania and Aetola to Ambracia. The 
only town, Amphilochian Argos, claimed as its founders 
Amphilochus, Alcmaeon, or Diomede. Amphilochia was 
the scene of many campaigns. 


Hammond, Epirus, 246 ff. N. G. L. H. 


AMPHILOCHUS, in mythology, brother of Alemacon 
(q.v. 1), and, in some accounts (as Apollod. 3. 82 and 86), 
his comrade in the expedition of the Epigoni and helper 
in slaying Eriphyle. After Homer he takes part in the 
Trojan War (e.g. Quint. Smyrn, 14, 366), and is cele- 
brated as a diviner. He and Calchas left Troy together 
by land and came to Claros (Strabo 14. 1. 27). A number 
of local tales (or constructions of Greek historians) con- 
nect Amphilochus with the origins of places and peoples 
in Asia Minor, as Poseideion on the borders of Syria and 
Cilicia (Hdt. 3. 91. 1), the Pamphylian nation (ibid. 7. 91. 
3), but above all the famous mantic shrine in Mallus 
(Strabo 14. 5. 16). Apollo killed him in Soli (Hesiod 
quoted ibid. 17). H. J. R. 
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AMPHION (Ay¢iwv) and ZETHUS (Z760s), in mytho- 
logy, the sons of Antiope (q.v.) and Zeus. Left behind 
by their mother at birth, they were found and reared by 
a shepherd. Amphion was given a lyre by Hermes and 
became a wonderful musician; Zethus was a herdsman. 
When, after long captivity, their mother escaped, they 
were full-grown, and recognizing her, the yjtook her under 
their protection, killing or at least dethroning Lycus and 
putting to death his wife Dirce by tying her to the horns 
of a bull, as she had intended to do to Antiope. Dirce was 
turned into, or her bones were burned and thrown into, 
the spring which bore her name. Amphion and Zethus 
now proceeded to wall the city later known as Thebes 
(from Zethus’ wife Thebe, Apollod. 3. 45; Thebe is a 
Jocal nymph or minor goddess), Amphion drawing the 
stones after him by the magical music of his lyre. Amph- 
ion married Niobe (q.v.). See Euripides, fr. 179-227 
Nauck, and later finds, Pickard-Cambridge in Powell, 
New Chapters 11. 105 ff.; Apollod. 3. 43 ff. ; Hyg. Fab. 7-9. 

The brothers (called also rœ Acuxomm@Aw, the White 
Horses, or Horsemen) were evidently alternative founders 
of Thebes to Cadmus (q.v.). For their cult in historical 
times: Farnell, Hero-Cults, 212 fi. HL. J. R. 


AMPHIPOLIS, on the east bank of the Strymon, 
which surrounds the city on three sides (hence its name), 
25 stades from its port, Elon; it was originally the site of 
a Thracian town, Ennea llodoi (Hadt. 7. 114; Thuc. 1. 
100; 4. 102). After two unsuccessful attempts in 497 and 
465 D.C., it was colonized by the Athenians, with other 
Grecks, ‘under Ilagnon, son of Nicias, in 437-436 Wc. 
It owed its importance partly to its strategic position 
commanding the bridge over the Strymon and the route 
from northern Greece and the Icllespont, with all the 
lateral communications along the Thracian coast, and 
partly to its commercial wealth as the depot for the gold 
and silver mines of the Pangaean district (see GOLD, 
SILVER, PANGAEUS), and as a centre for ship-timber 
(Thuc. 4. 108). In Roman times the Via Egnatia (q.v.) 
passed through Amphipolis and Eion on its way to the 
plain of Philippi (q.v.) In 424 B.C. Amphipolis sur- 
rendered to the Spartan Brasidas (q.v.) without resist- 
ance; the Athenians blamed Thucydides (q.v. 2), the 
historian, who was with his fleet at 'Chasos (q.v.) at the 
time. In 422 R.C. an unsuccessful attempt to recover it 
was made by Cleon (q.v.), and in the battle both Cleon 
and Brasidas were killed. Amphipolis was to have been 
restored to Athens by the Peace of Nicias (421 b.c.), but 
it remained practically independent till its occupation by 
Philip l1 (q.v.) of Macedon in 357 B.C., after which it was 
a Macedonian city, until the defeat of the Macedonians 
at Pydna ın 168 s.c. Amphipolis was one of the principal 
mints of the kings of Macedon. Under the Romans ıt 
became a ‘free city’, and the capital of Macedonia prima 
(Pliny, HN 4. 38). 

Thucydides, 4. 102-8; 5. 6-11. J. Papnstavru, ‘Amphipolis, 
Geschichte und Proso ographie' Kho, Beheft 37 (1916) (bibu 
graphy); S Casson, Macedoma, Thrace and Illyria (1920), 21 
Ma M. Leake, Travels in N. Greece, , 184 ff ; P, Perdnzct, hoi 

22, 3011.; Head, Hist Num? 214 ff; H Gac bler, Die Ant. Munzen 


or sricchenlands. un 2 (1935), 30 ff ; W.IK. Pritchett, Studies in 
Ancuent Greek Topography (1965), 30 f. j. M. R. C. 


AMPHIS, Middle Comedy poet, not anterior to Plato 
(fr. 6, which refers to ro Hàatwvos ayafov). His twenty- 
cight titles come chiefly from mythology and daily life, 
but luvaixoxparia, Government by Women, sounds like an 
Aristophanic theme, and 4ĝúpaußos may have dealt 
with musical innovations of the time (cf. fr. 14). 


FCG iii. 301 f7.; CAF i. 236 ff; FAC ù. 313 fi. W. G. W. 


AMPHISSA, in western (Ozolian) Locris, commands 


the route leading west of Mt. Parnassus from Doris to 
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the Gulf of Crisa. Its traditional policy being enmity 
with Phocts and alliance with Thebes, Amphissa played 
a leading part in the Third Sacred War (q.v.), and was 
reduced to dependence by Onomarchus in 353 B.C. 
Independent again after the collapse of Phocis, ıt pro- 
posed, probably in the interest of Thebes, that Athens 
be fined by the Delphic Amphictiony, but Aeschines 
countered by accusing Amphissa of sacrilege ın culti- 
vating the Sacred Plain of Crisa (340); from this sprang 
the Amphissaean War, in which Philip II of Macedon 
captured Amphissa and destroyed its walls (338). 

L. Lerat, Les Locriens de I’ Quest (1952), P.-K., GI. 2. 2. so: i 


AMPHITHEATRES. The carliest known Roman 
amphıtheatre is that of the Sullan colony (c. 8o v.c.) at 
Pompeu, called by its builders spectacula (CLL x. 852). 
Pliny (HN 36. 117-20) ascribes the introduction of 
amphitheatres at Rome to Curio (q.v. 2), the first per- 
manent building being erected by Statilius Taurus in 29 
B.C., at a time when such buildings were being construc- 
ted far and wide throughout the Empire. Architecturally, 
such examples as those of Emerita (8 n.c.; Arch. Journ. 
1930, 113, pl. vni) with segmental arches, and of 
Nemausus (Nimes), with heavy lintel construction, ex- 
hibit affinity to wooden prototypes, which continued to 
exist (Tac. Ann. 4.62). In the Pompeian amphitheatre, the 
arena is sunk below ground level and the seats are sup- 
ported on a mass of earth held by retaining walls; the 
façade has external staircases. Natural arenas on artificially 
constructed earth mounds were common in the provinces. 
Imperial] architects, however, rapidly evolved very large 
self-contained buildings, in which problems of access and 
circulation were solved by remarkably ingenious use of 
balanced vaulting systems. The most famous is the 
Colosseum (q.v.). The arena was honeycombed with 
underground passages for stage etlocts, comparable with 
those of Julius Caesar's Forum Romanum (JRS 1922, 8 t.) 
The amphitheatre should be distinguished from the 
ludus, or gladiators’ training-school, which has much less 
seating and a proportionately larger arena (Lundstrom, 
Undersckningar i Roms topografi, 22 ff.). 


Ashby Anderson-Spiers, Architecture of .Incient Rome (1427). 
See also bibhography s v COLOSSLUM. Methods of laying out the non- 
elliptical arena we discussed by J. A. Wnght, Sida PR 
215 : R. 


AMPHITRYON, in mythology, son of Alcaeus. 
(1) Alcacus y wife (variously named) 


| I 
Amphitryon Anaxo = - Eleciryon T Mideia 


sons Alcmene Licymniu 


(2) Mestor (brather of Alcaeus) -- Lysidice (dr. of Pelops) 


Flippothoe Poseidon 


"Vaphius 
Ptereluus 


Comactho 


Taphius and the sons of Pterelaus quarrelled with 
Klectryon and reaved his cattle. In recovering them, 
Amphitryon aceidentally killed Electryon, and so had to 
leave his native Mycenae (or Argos), taking Alcmene and 
Licymnius with him, At her urging (see ALCMENE) he got 
together an army, partly by help of Creon I, king of 
Thebes, who made it a condition that Amphitryon 
should rid him of the uncatchable Cadmeian vixen, 
which was ravaging the country. Amphitryon obtained 
the help of Cephalus (q.v.) and his hound Laelaps, which 
never lost its quarry, and the impasse between the beast 
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which could not be caught and the beast which must 
catch was settled by Zeus turning both to stone. Amphi- 
tryon proceeded against Pterclaus and his people the 
Teleboans, but could not take their city while Ptcrelaus 
lived, nor could the latter die till a golden hair which 
Poseidon had planted in his head was removed. Comae- 
tho, being in love with Amphitryon, finally betrayed 
Pterelaus, and their city, Taphos, was taken. See further 
ALCMENE, HERACLES. 


Apollodorus 2. 50 ff ; a somewhat different account in Arguments 
4 and 5 10 [Hesiod)}, Shield. i J R. 


AMPHORA STAMPS (creek). Stamps impressed on 
plain pottery amphoras, usually on their handles, before 
firing in the kiln. ‘I"hese amphoras were two-handled 
commercial containers having at the bottom not a base 
for standing but a knob or tip to facilitate shifting; when 
filled, such jars were corked or otherwise firmly closed. 
Not all were stamped. Most were probably made for the 
transport and storage of wine. 'The stamps were evidently 
control stamps, which seem to have endorsed the jars as 
of standard capacity, each according to its geographical 
class and particular size. Amphoras produced by different 
local centres are distinguishable by special features of 
shape, and the stumped ones most specifically by their 
stamps. 

Typical Greek amphora stamps contain a name in the 
genitive, apparently that of the endorsing potter or pot- 
tery manufacturer; plus a name, sometimes with a title, 
introduced by the preposition epi, presumably a dating 
authority (in the most numerous class of stamps, the 
name of the month made the date more precise); plus 
somctimes an cthnic adjective (“Thasian, ‘Knidtan’, etc.); 
and/or an identifying device, which may be the arms of 
the issuing state, as the ‘rose’ characteristic of the coins 
of Rhodes is common also in stamps on Rhodian 
amphoras. Some amphoras were stamped with a single 
name or device only; a few on the other hand named in 
their stamps other magistrates in addition to the pre- 
sumed dating authority. 

Stamped containers were issued by a limited number 
of Greek States, which were important as producers of 
wine (a few, probably, of 011), or as large-scale commercial 
handlers. For mstance, the elaborately stamped curly 
Thasian amphoras were made at a time of close state- 
control of the production and sale of the famous wine of 
Thasos, both wine and control being well attested in 
ancient literature and in epigraphical texts of the late 
fifth and early fourth centuries B.c. In contrast, Rhodian 
wine 18s very little mentioned by the ancients; and yet 
Rhodian amphora stamps are by fur the most numerous 
class known to modern Study. Presumably the standard 
Rhodian container facilitated the collection of port taxes 
which were the main source of revenue of the State of 
Rhodes. The wine contained was of ordinary grade con- 
sumed in bulk, for instance by the troops of Hellenstic 
tumes. Perhaps not all of it was made in Rhodes. 

Although the original purpose of dating amphorus was 
no doubt to fix more closely the responsibility for ther 
being standard containers, one cffect must have been to 
date the contents, identifying the age or special vintage 
of the finer kinds of wine, und the treshness of the 
cheaper which was not worth drinking after a year. An 
incidental benefit is that to modern archaeological studies: 
as the chronology of these objects becomes better estab- 
lished, their very commonly found fragments quite often 
provide the best evidence available for dating an exca- 
vated deposit of the fourth to the first centuries B.C. 

Excavations of the Athenian Agora, Picture Book No. 6, Amphoras 


and the Ancient Wine Trade (U.S.A., 1961). Short illustrated account 
of the history and uses of the commercial amphora, without biblio- 


raphy. 
ý V, A Grace and M. S., Petropoulakou, Chapter 14, on the Greck 
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amphora stamps, in Ph, Bruneau ed., Faploration Archeologique de 
Délos, vol 27, L'Ilot de la Matson des Comédiens (an press 1968), with 
a general review of the field, and a discusmon of earher publications. 

New publications in this field are noticed currently by L and J 
Robert under ‘inacriptions cérmiques’ in their regular epigraphical 
bulletins published in the Rev. Et. Grec. y k G. 


AMPLIATIO means adjournment and was a peculia- 
rity of Roman criminal procedure in the time of the 
Republic, exceptionally admitted by some laws on 
criminal matters, When a certain proportion of the jury 
regarded the evidence of guilt of the accused us insufli- 
cicnt for condemnation or discharge, they settled by the 
vote non liquet that the case was not quite cleared up and 
demanded by pronouncing the word amplius the reitera- 
tion of the evidence. The effect was not a simple adjourn- 
ment, but a repetition of all proofs with the object of 
elucidating the case more thoroughly. Although normally 
amphatio might take place only once, the system lent itself 
to abuse before an unscrupulous jury: thus in 138 R.C. 
when I. Aurelius Cotta (cos. 144) was prosecuted by 
Scipio Aemilianus, probably de repetundis, proceedings 
are said to have been repeated seven times. A restriction 
of ampliatio (to once or twice) was imposed in the 
quaestio de repetundis by the lex Acilia (see GLARRIO 2) and 
later Glaucia (q.v.) introduced the system of comperen- 
dinatio (the division of a trial into two parts), though 
evidence ts lacking to show whether comperendinatio was 
applicd to any other quaestio. ‘Whe institution apparently 
fell into disuse in the early Principate. See LAW AND 
PROCEDURE, ROMAN, III. 


J. P. Balsdon, PBSR 19438, r09 ff. A.B,B.N. 


AMULETS (Lat. amuletum), charms, objects worn for 
magical use, to protect the wearer against witchcraft, the 
evil eye, sickness, accidents, etc. (cf. modern mascots). 
Houses, walls, towns, etc., were protected in the same 
way. Any kind of material might be used, stones and 
metals as well as animals and plants, because every sort 
of materia] was supposed eventually to possess super- 
natural or magical virtue. Even parts of the body (hand, 
Jascınum, vulva) had peculiar efheacy; thus the snout 
of a wolf, fixed upon the door, guarded against evil 
influences (Pliny, JIN 28. 157), etc. The efficacy of the 
amulet might be enhanced by engraved figures, c.g. 
deities or symbols, especially on stones and metals (cf. 
the so-called ‘Abraxas gems’ and the Solomon gems in By- 
zantine times). Inscriptions (magical formulas, unknown 
magic words, the ‘great name’, alphabets, anagrams) 
are here often added, but such inscriptions were also 
thought effective by themselves, just as the inscriptions 
mentioning Herakles Alexikakos on houses (W. K. C. 
Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods(1950), 240). A number 
of apotropaic charms written on papyrus have been 
found in Egypt (ef. also the illustrations in POs/. 1). The 
mugical potency was secured and strengthened by a con- 
secration of the amulet (cf. Orph. Lith. 366 ff.). T'he 
forms of amulets are innumerable (270 kinds in Flinders 
Petrie, Amulets); notable are rings, nails, keys, knots, etc. 
Special importance derives from the place at which or the 
circumstances ‘fitting times, stellar influences) in which 
the amulet was found or made. A crossway and a burial- 
place are considered to endue anything there found 
(plants, bones, skulls) with magic powers. Remains of 
men whose death had been a violent one (shipwrecked 
men etc.) were cagerly sought. ‘Individual amulets’ de- 
pend only on chance observation and vague ideas of 
connexion. 

Belief in amulets remained active in Greece, as in Italy, 
in all classes of the populations through the whole of 
antiquity and still survives to-day. 

Words for amulets: ¢uAanripiov, wepiaypa, mEepiartov; 
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amuletum (for etymology see Walde-liofmann, Lat. 
etym. Wörterbuch? (1938), 1. 42), bulla, crepundia, fasci- 
num, alligatura (later), etc. 

Kropatscheck, De amuletorum apud antiquos usu ( 1907); Freire- 
Marreco, etc., art. ‘Charms’ m Hastings, ERE; cf. Flinders Petne, 
Amulets (1914), C. Bonner, Studies in magical amulets (1950). 


b 


AMYCLAE, an ‘Achaean’ town on the right bank of the 
Eurotas c. 3 miles south of Sparta, mentioned in the 
Homeric Catalogue as in the domain of Menelaus. 
Accounts vary of its resistance to the Dorians (q.v.) but 
not later than ¢. 750 D.C. it, and consequently the rest of 
S. Laconia (q.v.), fell. It was incorporated in Spartan 
territory as an obu (see SPARTA). But ıt reappears with its 
own muagistrutes in the Roman period (three édopo.—JG 
v. I. 26, 2nd or 1st c. B.c.). Remains of the famous 
sanctuary and throne of Apollo Amyclaeus (see HYACIN- 
THUS) have been excavated on the hill of H. Kyriake 
(probably north of the ancient town). 

Paus, 3 18 7-19 6 F Kiechle, Lakonien und Sparta (1963) For 
the sanctuary and throne: Frazer, Paus , ad loc.; E. Fiechter, JDAI 


1918; E. Muschor and W. von Massow, Ath. Mitt. 1927. 
A.M. W.; W. G. F. 


AMYCUS, in mythology, king of the Bebryces, a savage 
people of Bithyma. lle was of gigantic strength and 
compelled all comers to the land to box with him, the 
loser to be at the absolute disposal of the winner. When 
the Argonauts arrived in his country, Polydeuces ac- 
cepted his challenge, and being a skilled boxer overcame 
Amycus’ brute force. In the fight Amycus was killed 
(Apollonius), or knocked out (Theocritus), and made to 
swear to wrong no more strangers, or, having lost the 
fight, was bound by Polydeuces (Epicharmus and 
Pisandrus ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 98). 


Ap. Rhod 2. 1 ff ; ‘Theoc. 22. 27 ff. H, T. R. 
AMYMONE (Apvpann), in mythology, daughter of 
Danaus. While at Argos (see bANAUS) she went for water, 
was rescued from a satyr and seduced by Poseidon, 
who created the spring Amymone in commemoration 
(Apollod. 2. 14; Hyg. Tab. 169, 169 a). Ii. J. R. 


AMYNANDER, kine of Athamania which lay between 
Macedon and Aetolia, in 209 B.C. tned to mediate on 
behalt of the Aetohans with Philip V (q.v.) of Macedon. 
In the Second Macedoman War he supported the Romans 
and had the task of bringing in Aetolia on their side. He 
captured Gomphi and other Thessalian towns (198), and 
was sent by Flamininus on an embassy to Rome after the 
conference of Nicaea. After Cynoscephalae Rome allowed 
hirm to keep the forts that he had taken from Philip. Later 
he supported Antiochus on his arrival in Greece: he was 
driven from his kingdom by Philip, now Rome's ally 
(191), but recovered it with Aetolian help in 189. He 
secured peace-terms from the Senate, and persuaded the 
Ambraciotes to surrender to Rome. He probably died 
soon afterwards. 


5. J. Oost, CPhil 1957, 1 Ñ., Hammond, Epirus, 614 ff TILH S. 
AMYNTAS (1), dynastic name in the royal house of the 
Macedonians. The most famous bearer of the name, 
Amyntas II, king of Macedon c. 3934-370 B.C., increased 
the power of his kingdom by withstanding the pressure 
of the Illyrians und the Dardanian king, Bardylis, and by 
astute diplomacy. He managed to ally himself with what- 
ever Greek state became his most powerful neighbour: 
the Chalcidian Confederacy (Tod, ii, no. 111), the Spartans 
who destroyed the Chalcidian Confederacy, the Athenians 
when they replaced Sparta (Tod, ii, no. 129) and then 
Jason of Pherae. His consolidation of Macedonia and 
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his example in diplomacy were important factors in the 
success of his son Philip II, See MACEDONIA. N.G.L.H. 


AMYNTAS (2), a client-king of the Romans in Asia 
Minor. Originally secretary of Deiotarus (g.v.), he com- 
manded the Galatian auxiliaries of Brutus and Cassius in 
42 n.C. He deserted after the first battle of Philippi, and 
after Deiotarus’ death received from Antony a kingdom 
which eventually comprised Galatia, Lycaonia, and parts 
of Phrygia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia. In 35 he received the 
surrender of Sextus Pompeius (q.v. 6). He accompanied 
Antony to Actium, but by a second timely desertion, be- 
fore the battle, he won Octavian’s favour and his kingdom 
was still further enlarged by the addition of Isauria and 
Cilicia Tracheia. In 25 he was killed during a campaign 
against the Homonades, an unruly mountain tribe on the 
southern borders of his realm. Though he left sons, the 
greater part of his kingdom was annexed by Augustus 
and made into the Roman province of Galatia (q.v.). 


M C;T J.C 


ANABOLE, strictly used of the striking-up of a musical 
instrument, especially of a lyre, by a bard when he began 
to sing (Od. 1. 155, 8. 206: aveßpdààero, Pind. Pyth. 1. 14.), 
but used ın a special sense of a lyric solo introduced 
into a dithyramb (Ar. Av. 1385; Arist. RA. 3. 9. 1) by 
Melanippides, Cinesias, and limotheus. C. M. B. 


ANACHARSIS, a Scythian prince of the royal blood 
who in the sixth century B.C. travelled extensively in 
Greece and elsewhere and gained a high reputation for 
wisdom. On his return to Scythia he was put to death for 
attempting to antroduce the cult of Magna Mater which 
he had observed at Cyzicus. So much we learn from 
Herodotus (4. 76 f.). Diogenes Laertius (1. 10 fl.) and 
other late writers claim to know morc; they give him a 
Greek mother, and bring him in 592 4 C. to Athens where 
he 1s Solon’'s guest and figures among the ‘Seven Sages’; 
they credit him with many pithy savings and even with 
(apocryphal) didactic poems. About his attitude to Greek 
culture there were apparently two traditions from an 
early date. Tlerodotus sees him as an ardent philhellene 
but mentions the chum that he thought poorly of all 
Grecks save the Spartans. It was the latter view which 
eventually prevailed. From Ephorus (fr. 42 Jacoby) on- 
wards he appears as a type of the ‘noble savage’ who 
outstrips the Greeks in wisdom and virtue; in the Letters 
of Anacharsis, a Hellenistic composition (third century 
n.c.?), he becomes a mouthpiece for Cynic diatribes 
agamst a corrupt civilization. These letters were much 
relished: Cicero translated one of them (Tusc. $. go), and 
thev furnished a model for Montesquicu’s Lettres Per- 
sanes and Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. 

R Heinze, Philol. 1891; P. von det Mühll, Festschrift fur H 
Rlimner (1914) Letters textin R Tercher, Epu Graeci (1874), 


102 ÍT , text and comm, F H. Reuters, de 4. epistulis (Diss. Tonn, 
1957). Sayings. FPG a1 232 fl E R.D. 


ANACREON (b.c. 570 n.c ), lyric poet, son of Scythi- 
nus, born at Teos (Suda s.v. Hvarpéewr), but left home 
¢. 545 8.. when it was threatened by the Persians (Strabo 
644); to this he may refer in frs. 46 P. and 74 P. 
With other Teans he founded the colony of Abdera in 
Thrace (Suda, Strabo, l.c.). References to fighting here 
against ‘Thracians may be seen in fr. 191 G. a com- 
memorative epigram for a dead fighter, and in fr. 192 G. 
Here too he may have written fr. 72 P. to a Thracian 
girl. Jle was summoned to Samos by Polycrates, who 
wished him to instruct his son in music (Hier. Ex. Nap. 
in Hermes 1911. 422), and he was with the tyrant when the 
fatal messenger came summoning the latter to his death 
(Hdt. 3. 121). He is said to have made many references 
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to Polycrates in his poems (Strabo 14. 638), but none 
survives. To his Samian period must belong fr. 25 with 
its reference to civil strife, fr. 1 for the Magnesians on 
the Muaeander, and many of his love-poems, which seem 
to have been to the taste of Polycrates. After the fall 
of Polycrates Hipparchus fetched him to’ Athens ([P1.] 
Hipparch. 228 b); thence c. 514,1.c. he went to Thessaly, 
where two epigrams, fr. 198 G., a dedication by King 
Echecratidas, and fr. 199 G., a dedication by Queen 
Dyseris, show him consorting with royalty. He returned 
to Athens, where his memory was honoured later by 
Critias (fr. 8) and by a statue on the Acropolis (Paus. 1. 
25. 1). His death, at an advanced age, was said to he due 
to a grape-pip sticking in his throat (Val. Max. 9. 8). His 
works were edited by Aristarchus in six books of péin, 
iapfu, and edeyeia (Heph. p. 68. 22; 74. 11 ff.). ‘The 
first class contains his lyric poems, mostly monodic, such 
as hymns to Artemis (fr. 3 P.), Eros (fr. 13 P.), and 
Dionysus (fr. 357/12 P.), love-sonys to Cleobulus (frs. 14- 
15 P.) and other convivial or syinpotic poems (frs. 11, 13, 
18, 57c, 65 P.). Of his tambic poems the most complete 
example is his cruel poem on Artemon (fr. 43 P.). His 
elegiacs contain Commemorative poems, dedications, and 
epitaphs. He writes in an Jonic vernacular with very few 
traces of Homeric or Aeolic language. Ilis metres are 
usually simple. He favoured a stanza made of Glyconics 
with Pherecrateans for clausulae, and often used a minor 
Tonic verse with anaclasis, called Anacreontic after him. 
He 1s remarkable for his combination of fancy and wit, 
which prevents him from taking himself or others too 
seriously. Ihis poetry is concerned mostly with pleasure, 
but this may well be due to the circumstances of its 
performance, and ıt is unwise to deduce too much about 
his character from it. See also LAMBIC POETRY, GREEK, 
and LYRIC POETRY, GREFK. 

Text Page, Poet Mel. Gr 172-245, B Genule, Anacreon (1948). 

CriuicisMm, U. von Wilatmowitz-Mocllendorff, Sappho und 
Simonides (1914), 102 10: L. Weber, Anacreontea (18945), C M. 
Howra, Greek Lyric Poetry? (1901), 269 f1., PW Suppl. x, 30 i ú 


ANACTORIUM, a joint colony of Corinthians and 
Acarnanians, was founded c. 620 B.C. on the south coast 
of the Gulf of Ambracia. It sent troops to fight at Plataea 
against the Persians. In 425 Anactorium was absorbed 
into Acarnania. 


Hammond, Epirus, 62 and 425 f. N G L. H. 
ANAGNIA, chief town of the Hernici (q.v.), in a fertile 
area of Italy (Aen. 7. 684); modern Anagni with well- 
preserved walls. In 306 s.c. Anagnia became a civitas 
sine suffragio (see MUNICIPIUM) which Pyrrhus and I Ianni- 
bal later ravaged (Livy g. 42 f.; 26. 9; App. Sam. 10). 
In the second century ıt acquired full citizenship (Festus 
155 L.) and remained a municipium under the Empire 
(reject Jib. Colon. p. 230). Vitellius’ general Valens and 
Commodus’ concubine Marcia were bom here (Tac. 
Hist. 3. 62; ILS 406). The numerous temples near 
Anagnia were still celebrated in Marcus Aurelius’ time 
(Fronto, Ep. 4. 4). 

S. Sibtha, La Città det Pap (1939); Castagnoh, Stud. sare 


ANAGNOSTES, a reader, often an educated slave, 
whose duty in Roman houses was to entertain his master 
and guests at table by an acroama in Greek and Latin. 
Cicero (Att. 1. 12. 4) mentions his distress at the death 
of his young reader Sosthenes. He had one, however, 
who ran away (Vatin. ap. Cic. Fam. 5. 9. 2). Atticus kept 
very good readers whom he thought indispensable at 
dinner parties (Nep. Att. 13. 3 and 14. 1). Gellius (3. 19) 
records similar entertainment at dinner with the philo- 
sopher Favormus. The word is used of a scholar giving 
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a recitatio in a theatre (Gell. 18.5.2 and 5). The anagnostes 
also took part in grammatical instruction. J. W. D. 


ANAHITA (Anaitis, Avairis), Persian goddess of the 
fertilizing waters (Zend- Avesta, YaSt 5). Artaxerxes 
II (404-358 B.C.) introduced the use of cult-images 
(Berossus ap. Clem. Alex. Protr. 5. 65. 3), and the cult 
spread to Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and especially 
to Lydia. In Armenia sacred prostitution (q.v.) was 
practised (Strabo 532-3), and in Pontus Anahita pos- 
sessed many Aterodoulot (q.v.). In Lydiashe was assimilated 
to Cybele and to Artemis Ephesia, and hence called Mater 
Anahita or Artemis Anahita, but Iranian traditions, 
notably the fire-cult, also persisted (Paus. 5. 27. 5—6). She 
was often called the Persian Artemis. See ANATOLIAN 
DEITIES. 


Nilsson. GGR ii,? 672 I (with references to the earler hterature); 
S. Wikander, Feuerpriester in Aletnasten und Iran (1946). F. R. W. 


ANAKES (Araxes), old by-form of dvaxres, hence 
‘kings’, ‘lords’. A title especially of the Dioscuri (q.v., 
and see LSJ, s.v.), but also of the ‘l'ritopatores (?, q-v.), 
(Cic. Nat. D. 3. 53), and perhaps certain deities at 
Amphissa (Paus. 10. 38. 7, where MSS. have Avaeres). 

H J.R. 


ANALOGIA, DE, Caesar’s lost treatise inspired by the 
teaching of Antonius Gnipho (q.v.), written on a journey 
across the Alps (55 or 54 B.c.) and dedicated to Cicero. 
It defended the principle of Analogy (q v.) and a reformed 
elegantia founded on the sermo cotidianus. Gellius (1. 10. 
4) quotes from tts first book the famous advice ‘ut tam- 
quam scopulum sic fugias inauditum atque insolens 
ucrbum’ (see H. Dahlmann, Rh. Mus. 1935, 258 A.) 

J W. D. 


ANALOGY and ANOMALY were the watchwords of 
two opposing schools of thought about linguistic pheno- 
mena. In particular, the analogists held that nouns and 
verbs were capable of classification into orderly declen- 
sions and conjugations on the basis of similarity of form 
(avadvyta), whereas the anomalists were impressed by the 
many manifestations of irregularity (arwpaàia) which 
actual usage sunctioned. Neither purty viewed language 
In a true perspective or effected any appreciable change 
in living speech; but the discussion was not entirely 
barren in so far as it stimulated grammatical studies. 
The analogist at least had a standard he could apply in 
cases of genuine doubt; the strength of the anomalist’s 
position lay in his readiness to accept language as he 
found it. Underlying the controversy was the question 
(already discussed ın Plato’s Cratylus; cf. Lucr. 5. 
1028~go) whether language was a natural growth or an 
arbitrary convention; and though matters of style did 
not at first enter into the argument, the analogists tended 
to be allied with purists in their condemnation of bar- 
barisms and solecisms, and anomalists with those who 
claimed a place for new coinages and modes of expression. 
Amongst the Greeks, the quarrel was most keenly pur- 
sued on the side of analogy by the grammarians of 
Alexandria (e.g. Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristurchus, 
Dionysius Thrax), and on the side of anomaly by the 
Stoics (e.g. Chrysippus, who wrote four books epi 
avwpaàias) and the scholars of Pergamum (e.g. Crates of 
Mallos). At Rome the Scipionic circle in their pursuit 
of Latimitas and purus sermo inclined to favour the 
analogical view (cf. Lucil. 964). Varro (Ling. bks. B—10) 
gives both sides of the controversy but leans towards 
the analogists, as did Caesar (See ANALOGIA, DE) and 
‘Atticists’ like Calvus. Cicero (e.g. Orat. 155-62), Horace 
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(Ars P. 70-72), and Quintilian (1. 6) give greater weight 
to the claims of consuetudo. 
Norden, Ant. Kunst. 1. 184 ff; J. E. Sandys, Hist. of Class. 


Scholarship ı (1921) (passim); Gs. L Ilendrickson, CPA 1900, 97; 
F H Colson, CQ 1919, 24. J] F. M. 


ANATOLIAN DEITIES. The outstanding character- 
istic of Anatolian religion is the worship of a mother 
goddess and her youthful male consort, embodiments of 
the fertility principle, who reappear constantly under a 
diversity of local, differentiating names, epithets, and 
forms. There is some evidence (J. Keil, JOAJ. xviii. 
1915) for a divine triad of mother, father, son, but this 
1s a less constant feature. The apparent diversity which 
masks the basic similarity of the great pair is due in part 
to the strength of Jocalism and to local differentiation 
and development, in part to the complex racial back- 
ground of Asta Minor, and in part to identification with 
various Hellenic divinities, cach of whom might fitly be 
thought to represent one facet of the native god’s com- 
plex personality. Thus the male god, as supreme, might 
be called Zeus; as giver of oracles, Apollo; and as healer, 
Asclepius. Generally the goddess predominated in 
Asiatic cities, While in Pellenic foundations the god was 
accorded higher rank. ‘he native names, such as Cybele 
(q.v.), Attis (q.v.), Ma, Wanavx, seldom or never appear 
in Asia Minor on Greek inscriptions (though local epi- 
thets do), and are known chiefly from Neo-Phryptan docu- 
ments or from outstde Anatolia. According to Calder 
(CR 1927, 161-3) this shows that while speakers of 
the native languages used the old names, speakers of 
Greek did not, except in the Mysteries (cf. the mystic 
formula in Dem. De Cor. 260). Of the Mysteries 
themselves we know little, and that chiefly Irom non- 
Asiatic sources. See AGDISTIS; ANAHITA; ATTIS; CYUELE, 
EUNUCHS, RELIGIOUS; HIFRODOULOL; METRAGYRTES, PRO- 
STITUTION, SACRED; SAHAZIUS. 

The insctiptions are our chief source of maternal sec especially 
the senes Monumenta Astae Minoris sUntiqua(tg24— ) and numerous 
articles in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir Wm Rans-y (1927), 
Anatolian Studies presented to W H Buckler (1919), and \. Robett, 


Ftudes anatoltennes (1977) A Valuable synthesis in Cumont, Rel w» 
th 3J. I R.W. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. The earhest re- 
cords of true anatomical observations are in fragments 
of Alcmaeon (q v. 2; c. 500 K.C.) of Croton. Chere can 
be no doubt that he actually dissected antmals, discern- 
ing the optic nerves and the tubes between the nose and 
car cavities now known as ‘Eustachian’. He even extended 
his researches to embryology, describing the head ot the 
foetus as the first part to develop—a justifiable inter- 
pretation of the appearances. His followers investigated 
especially the blood-vessels. 

2. The theory of Empedocles (q.v. ; c. 492-432 B.C ) of 
Acragas of four elements was to control medical thought 
for two millennia, but more immediately influential was 
his view taken from folk-belief that the blood ıs the seat 
of the imnate heat (eppov éudvrov)—'the blood is the 
lite’. 'This led to the consideration of the heart as centre 
of the vascular system and chief organ of the pneuma 
which was distributed by the blood-vessels. Pneuma was 
identified, in accord with certain philosophical tendencies, 
with both air and breath. These views of Empedocles 
were rejected by the important Coun Medical School, 
then becoming prominent, but were widely accepted else- 
where. Notably Diogenes of Apollonia, a contemporary 
of Hippocrates of Cos, was led to mvestigate the blood- 
vessels, and his account of the vascular system ıs the 
earliest that is intelligible. 

3. Early members of the so-called ‘Hippocratic Col- 
lection’ (see HIPPOCRATES 2) are the treatises On the sacred 
disease of about 400 B.c. and On the nature of man which 
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is but little later. The author of the former opened the 
skulls of goats and found the brain to resemble that of 
men in being cleft into symmetrical halves by a vertical 
membrane. The large veins of the neck are intelligibly 
described. The arteries are said to contain air, an idea 
gained from their emptiness in dead animals. On the 
nature of man, ascribed by Aristotle to Polybus, son- 
in-law of Hippocrates, contains the doctrine of the four 
humours. ‘T'hese—Blood, Phlegm (pituta), Black Bile 
(melancholia), and Yellow Bile (cholé)—make up the 
living body as the four elements make up non-living 
matter. This doctrine persisted till quite modern times 
and has left definite traces in the anatomical and, 
indeed, psychological nomenclature of our own day. 

4. An interesting Athenian practitioner of the middle 
and late fourth century B.C. was Diocles (y.v.3) of Carystus. 
He drew his opinions from many sources, adopting the 
humours of Polybus and the innate heat of Empedocles, 
regarding with Aristotle the heart as seat of the intelli- 
gence but accepting also Sicilian pneumatism. His ob- 
servations on the early human foetus are the first 
recorded. His work On anatomy, based to some extent 
on human material, has disappeared and we have no 
gencral early treatise on the subject. Our best repre- 
sentative of the anatomy of the fourth century 1s the 
tract in the Elippocratic Collection On the heart, of about 
340 B.C. We cannot be sure that it 1s based on human 
dissection, but it discusses the anatomical! similarities of 
man to animals. It places the innate heat in the heart. 
Air enters direct into the left ventricle, where takes place 
some subtle change of blood into spirit, and where too the 
intellect resides, "The heart valves are described and 
experyments ure suggested tor testing their competence. 
The startlingly false statement that in drinking some of 
the fluid passes into the lungs may indced, as the author of 
the tract claims, have been ‘verified’ by experiment: a 
coloured tluid was found to have stained the inside of the 
windpipe of a pge whose throat was cut while it was 
drinking the fluid. This experiment may well have been 
performed; and the fluid may have entered the windpipe 
as the animal was squealing. The view that drink passes 
into the lungs is also found in Plato's Timaeus and in 
other writings; it was opposed by, amongst others, 
Aristotle. 

§. The direct contributions of Aristotle to human 
anatomy and physiology are unimportant and he did 
not dissect the human body (though he tmay have 
dissected a human embryo). ‘he text of his account of 
the heart is corrupt and incomprehensible, but it was in 
any event very inadequate, nor did he make any proper 
distinction between arteries and veins, though he gave 
fair descriptions of several of these vessels. On the other 
hand, he pave excellent accounts of certain organs from 
the standpoint of comparative anatomy. Some were 
illustrated by drawings, the first anatomical figures 
recorded. We can confidently restore certain of them, for 
example, that of the organs of generation. Ilis nomen- 
dlature of the uterine organs is still partially retained. 

6. Among the noteworthy errors of Aristotle is his 
refusal to attach importance to the brain. Intelligence he 
placed in the heart. This was contrary to the views of 
some of his medical contemporaries, contrary to the 
popular view, and contrary to the doctrine of the Timaeus. 
Aristotle must have known all these, and it 1s conjectured 
that, having found the brain to be devoid of sensation, he 
concluded that ıt could not be associated with ıt. The 
function of the brain was to prevent the heart from over- 
heating the blood. This was effected by the cold Phlegm 
(pituita) secreted in the nose, supposedly by the brain, 
an idea preserved in our anatomical term ‘pituitary 
body’. i , r 

4. After Aristotle's time Alexandria became the chief 
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medical centre. Herophilus (q.v.; ¢. 300 B.c.) of Chalce- 
don, of the earliest Alexandrian scientific generation, 
adhered to the humoral theory. He was the first to dissect 
the body publicly and investigated the anatomy of the 
eye, the brain, the nervous system, the vascular system, 
and the organs of reproduction. He recognized the 
brain as the central organ of the nervous system and 
the seat of intelligence; distinguished the cerebrum 
from the cerebellum; described the fourth ventricle of 
the brain and even sts ‘calamus scriptorius’, which he 
named (avayAudos xdAauos); and described the meninges 
and the ‘wine-press’ (torcular, Aves), a confluence of 
veins which modern anatomists, following Galen, still 
name after him. Ile was the first to grasp the nature of 
nerves other than those of the special senses, and he dis- 
tinguished motor from sensory nerves. ‘The modern 
anatomical terms ‘prostate’ (ddevoecdeis mpoordrar) and 
‘duodenum’ (6wédexadaxrvAav) are derived, through Galen, 
from him. We owe to him also the first description of the 
lacteals and the first clear differentiation of arteries from 
veins. Pulsation was for him an active arterial process. He 
wrote an anatomy for midwives and is the first medical 
teacher recorded—perhaps apocryphally—to have had a 
woman pupil. 

8. F-rasistratus (q.v.) of Chios, a younger Alexandrian 
contemporary of Herophilus, abandoned the humoral 
doctrine and was the first to set forth a complete physio- 
logical scheme. Accepting the atomism of Democritus and 
its consequent ‘materialism’ he described the body as a 
mechanism, combining this with a pneumatic theory. 
Observing that every organ 1s equipped with a threefold 
system of branching vessels— veins, arteries, and nerves— 
he concluded that the minute divisions of these, plaited 
together, compose the tissues. Blood and two kinds of 
pneuma are the sources of nourishment and movement. 
Blood is carried by the veins, which take it to the heart. 
Air is taken ın by the lungs and passing thence to the 
heart becornes changed into the first pneuma, the wital 
spirit (nveiua Cwrixov) which is sent to the parts of the 
body by the arterics. Carried by these to the brain it is 
there changed to the second pneuma, the animal spirit 
(avetpa yvyexov), and distributed to the parts through 
the nerves, which are hollow. ‘lhe so-called Anonymus 
Londinensis ascribes to Erasistratus an experiment de- 
signed to demonstrate quantitative changes associated 
with animal metabolism. 

g. The view of Erasistratus that the heart is the centre 
and source not only of the arterial system but also of the 
venous system was ahead of all opinion until Harvey 
(1628). Perceiving that arteries though empty in dead 
bodies, yet when incised in the living contain blood, he 
sought to explain the presence of the blood in them as 
due to the escape of pneuma through the wound leading 
to a vacuum by which blood was sucked into the arteries 
from the veins through fine intercommunicitions be- 
tween artery and vein. ‘he view that arteries contain air 
was experimentally disproved by Galen 450 vears later, 
but Erasistratus, having realized that the two systems 
communicate at their periphery, was not very far from 
the conception of a circulation. 

10. Erasistratus advanced on Herophilus’ knowledge 
of the nervous system, giving detailed descriptions of the 
cerebral ventricles, which he regarded as filled with 
animal spirit. He observed the cerebral convolutions, 
noting their greater elaboration in man than in animals, 
associated, as he thought, with man’s higher intclligence. 
He made experiments on the brain and meninges, traced 
the cranial nerves into the brain itself, and distinguished 
cranial sensory from cranial motor nerves. He also 
attained a clear view of the action of muscles in producing 
movement, regarding their shortening as due to disten- 
sion by animal spirit. 
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11. After Erasistratus anatomy and physiology de- 
clined at Alexandria. "The schools that arose at Per- 
gamum, Smyrna, Corinth, and elsewhere were poor 
substitutes. The human body ceased to be dissected 
and when Galen began his studies about A.D. 145 1t was 
difheult to find even a skeleton ın these schools. Never- 
theless, two Ephesians of the first Christian century 
produced noteworthy anatomical works. Ot these Rufus 
gave to many parts of the eye the names by which they 
are stil] known, and ın his book on the pulse claimed 
that the heart strikes the chest-wall during contraction. 
Had this critical observation been known to Galen ıt 
should have led him to modify his physiological scheme, 
perhaps in the direction of a circulation. Soranus of 
Ephesus wrote a book on pregnancy with figures of the 
uterus. Indirect medicval copies of these aie the first 
surviving anatomical drawings exhibiting details ascer- 
tainable only by human dissection. 

12. Anatomical and physiological science in antiquity 
reached both its climax and its end with Galen (q.v.; 
A.D. 129-99), who spent his early years gleaning in many 
schools the traditions of his predecessors. ‘hough he wus 
an eclecticist and a dogmatist (thus he taught the humoral 
theory which had been abandoned by Evasistratus and 
others) he engaged in dissection and vivisection (of 
animals) und in carefully planned experiments, such as 
his famous experiment designed to demonstrate the 
irreversibility of the flow trom the kidney to the bladder. 
Tlis active professional life was passed at Rome, where he 
gave public demonstrations. He never dissected a human 
body, but made numerous accurate anatomical and 
physiological studies on a variety of animals, among 
thern the Barbary ape, the structure of which ts not very 
diflerent from that of man. lle also experimented on dogs, 
bears, cattle, and pies, being struck with the resemblance 
of the latter to human beings. 

13. Galen elaborated a complete physiological scheme 
which was gencrally accepted until modern times. It 
involves three kinds of pneuma or spirit in addition to 
air. The basic principle of life was drawn from the world- 
pneuma of air by breathing. Entering the body through 
the windpipe it passes to the lung and thence to the left 
ventricle, where it encounters the blood. lis view as to 
the changes that then take place in the blood was most 
ingenious, and the erros that it involved remained 
current till the seventeenth century. 

14. Galen believed that chyle, brought from the 
digestive system by the portal vessel, reaches the liver, 
and that that organ has the power of enduing it with a 
pneuma, innate in all living substance, which came to be 
called the natural spirit (mvetpa duockdv). It then became 
venous blood. This is distributed by the liver through 
the venous system, ebbing and flowing in the veins. 

I5. One great branch of the venous system, a mere 
extension of a great trunk direct from the liver, was the 
cavity that we now call the right ventricle. The venous 
blood that entered this had two possible fates. Most of it, 
remaining awhile in the ventricle, left ıt to ebb back 
into the liver, having parted with its fumes or impurities, 
which were carried off to the lung and thence exhaled— 
hence the poisonous character of re-breathed air. A 
small fraction of the blood ın the right ventricle, however, 
trickling through minute channels in the heart-substance, 
dripped slowly into the left ventricle. ‘here, encoun- 
tering the air brought through the lung, these drops of 
dark blood, charged with natural spirit, are elaborated 
into the higher vital spirit, which is the active principle 
of the bright arterial blood. 

16. The arterial blood charged with vital spirits 1s 
distributed through the arteries to all parts of the body. 
Some passes to the so-called ‘rete mirabile’ (màéypa 
péyiorov Gaia) at the base of the brain, and becomes 
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charged with yet a third pneuma, the animal spirit derived 
from the brain. This is distributed by the nerves. The 
‘rete mirabile’, absent in man, is well developed in cattle. 
lt was from experiments and observations on them that 
this remarkable system was derived. 

17. Of Galen’s positive anatomical knowledge the best 
presentation 1s his great work On anatomical procedure 
in sixteen books, of which nine survive in Greek while 
the remainder have been recovered in modern times in 
Arabic translation. His treatise On the uses of the parts 
of the body of man was the most popular of his general 
anatomical works. On anatomical operations is a superb 
experimental study. On the anatomy of muscles 13 an 
accurate and remarkable pioneer survey. On bones, for 
beginners is his only work based on human material and 
has influenced modern nomenclature. Among his terms 
current in modern anatomy are apuphysis, epiphysis, 
trochanter, diarthrosis, and synarthrosis. 

I8. Jn pure anatomy Galen’s best work was on the 
muscles, and his writings contain frequent reterences 
to the form and function of muscles of various animals. 
‘Thus the dissection of the muscles of the orbit and larynx 
was performed on the oa, while those of the tongue are 
described from the ape. Occasionally he indicates that 
he ıs aware of the difference between the muscles he 15 
describing and those of man. [lis famous and intensely 
teleological description of the structure and functions 
of the hand was derived trom that of the Barbary ape. 
There is perhaps in all literature no passage that 1s more 
confident as to the exact details of the divine mtentions. 

19. Galen’s anatomical and physiological writings are 
both voluminous and detailed. ‘They are, however, ill 
arranged, and, since he has no adequate technical nomen- 
clature and is very argumentative, his meaning is often 
obscure. Though his account of the brain and of its 
related nerves is diflicult, yet his classification and de- 
scription of the cranial nerves remained in vogue until 
quite modern times, and part of his nomenclature of 
them survives even in current anatomy. 

20. Perhaps Galen's most remarkable ach.«vement 
was his experimental investigation of the spinal cord, 
the continuity of which at different levels was, he showed, 
necessary for the maintenance of certain functions, 
Injury between the first and second vertebriuc caused 
Instantaneous death. Section between the third and 
fourth produced arrest of respiration. Below the sixth 
It gave rise to paralysis of thoracic muscles, respiration 
being carried on only by the diaphragm. If the lesion 
were yet lower the paralysis was confined to the lower 
limbs, bladder, and intestines. Galen’s knowledge of the 
functions of the spinal cord was not developed and 
indeed was not adequately appreciated until well into 
the nineteenth century. 

21. Galen's scientific works are among the most in- 
fluential of all time. Nevertheless he established no 
school and he had neither disciples nor followers. On his 
death in 199 the prosecution of original anatomical and 
physiological inquiry ceased abruptly. Medical writers 
after Galen, on the whole, restrict themselves to sum- 
marizing and commenting upon the views of their pre- 
decessors. Galen’s influence and reputation in the Middle 
Ages are, at least in large part, to be accounted for by the 
fact that his strongly teleological views were, like those of 
Aristotle, congenial to medieval thinkers. 

Remains of fifth-cenrury anatomists in Diels, Vorsokr.'® (1960). 
E. Krause, Diogenes von Apollonia (1908-9) M, Wellmann, Die 
Fragmente der Sthelischen Aerzte, Akron, Philtsnon und des Diokles 
von Karystos (1901). W Jaeger, Diokles v. Karystos (1938). Aristotle's 
anatomy mostly in Aistorta animalium, trans by D'Arcy W. T'homp- 
son (1910). The fragments of Klerophilus and Erasıstratus collected 
and translated by J. F. Dobson, Prac. of Roy. Soc. of Med., Historical 
Section, 1924 and pey J- Wiberg, Dre Ueberlieferung der Gyndkologie 
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des Soranos von Ephesos (1910). Soranus, Gynecology, transl O. 
Temkin (1956). Ch. Daremberg, Uuvres anatomiques physiologiques 
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et médicales de Galien (2 vols 1854) Max Simon, Sieben Bucher 
Anatomie des (ralen (2 vols 1906) J. S. Prendergast on Galin in 
Prac. of Rov. Soc. of Med. Historical Section 1920 and 1928 Very 
httle of Galen 13 translated into English; there 1s, however, A. J. 
Brock, Galen on the Natural Faculties (Loeb, 1916); Galen, On 
Anatomical Procedures, transl by C. Singer (1956), and a very good 
rendenng of the tamous passage On the Anand by T. Bellou (1840). 
G. Senn, Die FEntwuklung der biologisi hen Forschungsmethode in der 
Antike (1933) Survev by Charles Singer and C Rabin, Al Prelude to 
scence (1946), M. R. Cohen and 1 BE. Drabhin, +l Source Book in 
Greek Science? (1958); Miriam Drabkin, 'A Select Nibhography of 
Greck and Roman Medicine’, Bull. of the Hist. of Medicine 1942, 
399 if | H. k. Sigerist, al ddistory of Medicine, u (19601) C.S ‚A.W. 


ANAXAGORAS (c. 500-¢. 428 u.c.; Apollodorus ap. 
Diog. Laert. 2. 7), son of Hegestbulus, a native of 
Clazomenae, the first philosopher to reside in Athens. 
He came in 480, probably with Xerxes’ army, and ‘began 
to philosophize at Athens in the archonship of Callas 
(Calhiades) at the age of 20, where he as said to have 
remained 30 years’ (Demetrius ot Phalerum ap. D.L. 
ibid.). The teacher and friend of Pericles, he was indicted 
by the latter’s enemies on charges of impiety and medism; 
but with Pericles’ aid he escaped to Lampsacus, where 
he founded a school and died in general honour and 
esteem. Accounts of the trial vary: the probable date 1s 
450, not 432 (as Ephorus ap. Diod. 12. 38 f. and Plut. bt. 
Per. 32 state). Anaxagoras’ astronomical views, the main 
ground of the charge, were influenced by the fall of the 
meteorite at Aegospotami m 468-407. Only one work is 
ascribed to him: from bk ı a score of fragments is 
preserved by Sunplicius. 

Conflicungy testumonies make modern reconstruc- 
tions of Anaxagoras’? system problematic. Ife accepts, 
like Empedocles, the Eleatie denial of ‘becoming’ and 
void, but unlike Empedocles presses this denial to the 
point of holding that in the beginning the world was 
a ‘mature’ contumning ‘seeds’ (oréppara) of every quali- 
tatively distinct natural substance, organic and mor- 
ganic: these (flesh, blood, bone, gold, ete.) are infinitely 
divisible into parts hke each other and the whole— hence 
Arnstotle’s name for them, ‘homoeomenies’ (oporopeph)— 
and are Anaxagoras’ ‘elements’. Elis theory thus conflicts 
both with atomismn and with Empedocles’ less drastic 
Plurahsin. Seeds take their quality from their prevail- 
mg component (fr. 12); but actually, at every stage of 
division, imperceptible portions ot every other ‘qualitied’ 
thing reman, for (fr. 11) ‘mn everything there is a portion 
of everything except mind (vos). This last Anaxagoras 
introduces as mutiator of cosmic motion and animating 
principle of plants and animals. Mind, because itself 
separate and unmixed, can move other things. 

Anaxagoras thus explains) growth and nutrition 
without assuming qualitative change (cf. fr. 10): the 
characters which ‘emerge’ must have been present, im- 
perceptibly, ın the perm of food, and rendered apparent 
by regrouping. But much ıs obscure, e g. the place of the 
‘opposites’ (such as hot and cold, wet and dry) ın 
Anaxagoras’ scheme. ‘Tannery, followed by Burnet and 
others, took these to be the basic ingredients of the ‘seeds’. 
Comford, identifying them with the things of which 
Anaxagoras says that there 1s a portion in everything 
(frs. 4, 6, 11, 12), used this dictum to explain only the 
qualitative differences in the seeds and not, as did 
Aristotle and the ancient commentators, all natural 
change. But this view, as well as discounting the ancient 
tradition, imported a gross ambiguity into Anaxagoras’ 
words ‘a portion of everything in everything’; and later 
writers have tried to save the literal sense of the dictum 
and at the same time save Anaxagoras from the vicious 
regress that seems to come from combining it with his 
other thesis that the characters which anything exhibits 
are those which predominate among its ingredients, e.g. 
that gold is the stuff ın which gold predominates. 

Anaxagoras’ cosmology 18 a closely knit part of the 
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theory. Nous starts a rotatory motion (rmepiyæpnos) 
which gradually spreads. ‘Thus seeds are separated out, 
the dense, moist, cold, and dark (ap) going to the centre, 
their opposites (at @yp)to the circumference. "he heavenly 
bodies are stones, torn from the earth, which motion 
renders red-hot (cf. ASTRONOMY). Anaxagoras follows the 
Ionian tradition of a flat earth, but knows the cause of 
eclipses. Whether he assumes only one world (cf. Corn- 
ford against Burnet, CQ 1934) remains controversial. 
Sense-perception depends on the contrast of unlikes. 

Anaxagoras’ great reputation in antiquity jis en- 
dorsed on the whole by Aristotle, He solves the problem 
raised by Parmenides more subtly, if less simply, than 
the Atomists. Fis failure to use mind as a teleological 
principle, which Plato and Aristotle deplore, was for- 
tunate for science. 

Diels", ch 59. A useful survey of modern literature in D,E Gers- 
benson and 1). A. Greenberg, Anaxavoras and the Bnth of Physics 
(1964), to which should be added C. Strang, Ardnv fur Gesch. der 


Philosophie 1903. On A's use of phymological ideas, G Vlastos, 
Philosophical Review 1950 A J D.P. 


ANAXANDRIDES (4th c. p.c.), Middle Comedy poet, 
possibly of Rhodian birth (Ath. 374 b), won the first 
prize ten times (Suda s v.), three times ut the Lenaea 
(IG 2. 2328. 142). His first victory was in 376 (Marm. 
Par. 70), and he was active at least as late as 349 (IG xiv. 
1098. 8). Forty-one titles have survived, and eighty 
citations; some of the titles look back to Old Comedy 
(c.g. Cities, Fluntsmen), some forward to New Comedy 
(e.g. Madman, Samia), and many are mythological (c.g. 
Anchises, Protestlaus). Vhe longer trazments reveal an 
elegant style and a moralizing strain which earned hitn a 
place in anthologies. 

FCG m. 1614; CaF n. 145 ff; FAC u 42 ff. K J D. 
ANAXARCHUS (4th c. n.c.) of Abdera, a follower of 
Detrocritus, with Sceptical tendencies, was the teacher 
of Pyrrhon the Sceptic, His nickname Eddaoricos im- 
plies that he treated happiness as the summum bonum. 
He accompanied Alexunder the Great on his Asiatic 
campaigns and was much esteemed by him. He 1s usually 
represented in antiquity as a flatterer of Alexander, but 
this may be due to Peripatetic prejudice. He was cruelly 
put to death by the Cypriot prince Nicocreon. 

Testimonia and Lragments in Diels, Vorsokr." u. 235 ff. W.D R. 


ANAXILAS (1), tyrant of Rhegium, 494-476 ».c. By 
collusion with Samian refugees he tried to seize Zancle, 
then part ot the dominions of Hippocrates (q.v. 1), but the 
Saruans made a compact with Hippocrates and were ex- 
pelled by Anaxilas in 490/489, who settled there other 
Greek colonists, chiefly Messenians (see MESSANA). 
Anaxilas fortified the straits against the Etruscans but, 
antagonistic to Gelon (q.v.), supported Carthage in 480. 
Afterwards he made his peace with Syracuse, and marned 
his daughter to Ilieron I (q.v.). In 477 he threatened 
Locri, but Hieron intervened; he died the next year. 


E. S G. Robinson, FHS 1946, 13 ff ; Dunbabin, Western Greeks, 
chs. 13-14, G. Vallet, RAeyion et Zande (195%), 335 ff. A. G. W. 


ANAXILAS (2) (4th c. B.c.), Middle Comedy poct, can 
be dated to the middle of the fourth century s.c. by the 
fact that in three of his plays (Diog. Laert. in. 28) he 
ridiculed Plato. We have nineteen titles and some forty 
citations, the longest of which (fr. 22, from Neorris) 
characterizes well-known hetairat. 

FCG ni. 341  ; CAF ii. 264 f1.; FAC u. 332 ff. K. J. D. 
ANAXIMANDER (raĉiparãðpos) (c. 610—540 B.C.) of 
Miletus wrote the first philosophic prose treatise c. 546 
B.C. He held that the origin (apy) of all things was the 
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Infinite (70 aze.pov), which he regarded as the Divine 
(ro Getov), describing ıt as ‘eternal and ageless’ and as 
‘surrounding’ and ‘governing’ the innumerable worlds. 
Each world he envisaged as the product of a number of 
pairs of conflicting opposites which are separated from 
one another out of the Infinite and ‘pay due compensation 
to each other according to the assessment of Time for 
their injustice’. He thereby first conceived the universe 
as a cosmos subject to the rule of Jaw. Anaximander 
revolutionized astronomy by treating the paths of the sun 
and moon as great circles passing beneath the earth and 
composed of fire wrapped in vapour. The visible sun 1s 
an aperture in the vapour equal in diameter to the earth. 
The earth remains freely in the centre and cannot fall, 
because there is no reason why what is situated in the 
middle and is equidistant from the extremities should 
move in one direction rather than another and it 1s 1m- 
possible that it should move in opposite directions at 
once. Ile introduced into Greece the gnomon, which he 
used for astronomical observation, and drew the first map 
of the earth. Ile held an evoluuonary theory of the origin 
of animals and men. See also ASTRONOMY. 


Diels, Vorsokr "1 81 ff; Burnet, EGP 50 ff, W. Jacger, Theology 
of the Early Greck l *Arlosophers (1947), 17 f1_; Kirk-Raven, Presocratic 
Philosophers, ch m,C H Kahn Anaximander and the Origins of Greek 
Cosmolog (U, S.A , 1960), Guthue, Hist Gk, Phil 1.72f. A H C. 


ANAXIMENES (1) of Miletus (fl. c. 546 B.c.), junior 
and perhaps pupil to Anaximander (q.v.), maintained in 
simple Ionic prose that the one cosmos, which comes into 
existence and perishes in a perpetual cycle, is encom- 
passed and sustained by the infinite and eternally moving 
divine air or vapour (dyp), which it breathes. The cosmos 
further consists of ‘air’, which, when rarefied, becomes 
fire, when condensed, progressively wind, cloud, water, 
earth, stone; from these lesser divinities all other things 
are formed. ‘lhe carth is thin and flat, floating on air. Sun, 
moon, and stars are leaves of fire. ‘Chey are exhaled from 
the earth and carried by air around it; they are mvuisible 
at night, behind high ground in the distant north. Ana- 
Ximenes’ astronomy is retrograde from Anaximander’s; 
but his theory of condensation and rarefaction is the first 
strictly physical account of the relation of things to their 
primary constituent and had a lasting influence. 


Dicls, Vorsokr™ | go ff ; Hurnet, EGP, 72 ff ; Zeller-Mondolfo, 
La filosofia dei Greci 1, 1 (1938), 206 ti : suk-Raven, Preso ratie 
Philosophers, ch iv, Guthne, Flist. Gk. Phil. 1. 115 th. A.H C. 


ANAXIMENES (2) of Lampsacus (c. 380-320 n.C), 
historian and rhetorician, a pupil of Zoilus. His historical 
work (FGrH 72) comprised Hellentca, Philippica, and a 
work on Alexander; [Demosthenes] xi was thought in 
antiquity to be his; xi is perhaps his also. He also wrote 
on Homer. The Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, first attributed 
to him by Victorius, on the ground of Quint. 3. 4. 9, is 
the sole surviving pre-Aristotelian manual of rhetoric. 
Text of Rhetorica: M. Fuhrmann (1966): H. Rackham (Loeb). 
"Translation, FE. S Forster, in Works of Aristotle xı (1924). See L. 
Radermachcer, Artium Scriptores (1951), 200 f1.; V. Buchheit, Das 


Genos Epiderktikon (1960), 189 ff , argues against A's authorship of 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. D.A.R 


ANAXIPPUS, New Comedy poet, ‘in the time of 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes’ (Suda). Four 
comedies are plainly attributed to Anaxippus; and one 
fragment (49 vv.) of another is assigned to ‘(AX)anthippus’ 
—possibly a mistake for Anaxippus—the verbose but 
humorous speech of a cook who elevates the gastronomic 
art (see H. Dohm, Mageitrus (1964), 156 ff.). 


FCG i. 469 f., 1v. 459 ff.; CAF in. 296 ff. 


ANCAEUS (Ayxaios), in mythology, (1) son or grandson 
of Lycurgus of Arcadia (Ilyg. Fab. 14. 14), an Argonaut 
(Ap. Rhod. 1. 164), the strongest next to Heracles, with 
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whom he is paired (ibid. 426, 531, etc.), killed in the 
Calydonian boar-hunt (Ov. Met. 8. 315, 391 ff.). (2) son 
of Poseidon (Ap. Rhod. 1. 187) and king of the Leleges 
of Samos; often confused with (1) (as Apollod. 1. 112 
and 126). A skilled navigator, he steered the Argo after 
Tiphys died (Ap. Rhod. 2. 894). He planted a vineyard 
and was told by his servant that he should not live to 
drink its wine. On the grapes ripening, he pressed some 
of the juice into a cup, but the man remarked zoAda 
petaky méàe rúdixos Kai yetAeos dxpov and Ancueus was 
killed by a boar before he could drink (schol. Ap. Rhod. 
1. 188). Hi. J. R. 


ANCHISES, in mythology, son of Capys and grandson 
of Assaracus, belonged to the younger branch of the 
Trojan royal house. Spoken of with respect in the Iliad, 
he ıs chiefly famed for his marriage with Aphrodite 
while pasturing herds on the slopes of Ida, from which 
union Aeneas was born. Forbidden to reveal the name 
of his son's mother, he is said to have boasted of ıt among 
his friends, and for this was blinded or lamed by lightning. 
At the fall of Troy he was rescued by Aeneas, who carried 
him on his shoulders from the city, and subsequently 
shared his son’s wanderings. ‘Tradition gives many 
accounts of his death; Virgil places it at Drepanum in 
Sicily, and later describes him ın the Elysian fields. 


R D. Wilhams, Firgil, Aeneid m (1962), 3f; R G 
Aeneid ii (1964), 247 ft R 


Austin on 
. A. B.M 
ANCHISTEIS (ayxioreis), the kinship-group, extend- 
ing to second cousins, which was the basis of family law 
at Athens; also called avyyeveis. In cases of homicide, 
the nearest male rclative within this hmit had to prose- 
cute; in cases of intestacy, the nearest male relative within 
this limut could claim the property. Relatives on the 
father’s side had precedence, but the mother’s relatives 
were included. 


W. K. Lacey, The Family in Classical Greece (1967). AWG. 
ANCONA (Ayo, so called from the shape of its har- 
bour, which resembles an elbow-joint), a town of Italy 
in the territory of the Piceni, with the only good natural 
harbour on the central east coast, but with a poorly 
developed hinterland. It is first mentioned as a colony of 
refugees from Dionysius I of Syracuse. It was used by 
Cinna (q.v. 1) as the mustering point of his expeditionary 
force against Sulla (84 n.c.), and ıt subsequently served as 
a port of embarkation to Dalmatia, Trajan rebuilt the 
harbour and erected a commemorative arch on a mound 
above it. 


G. Anmbaldi, J! Museo naz. delle Marche (1961), especially for 
Picene culture. M. C. 


ANCYRA (Ay«upa, modern Ankara), a city in that part 
of Phrygia settled by the Galatians, one of whose three 
tribes, the Tectosages, made ıt their capita]. It lies in a 
strong position, around the steep fortified crag which 
formed its acropolis, at an important road junction, and 
rose to prominence us the capital of the province Galatia, 
as again to-day as the capital of Turkey. On the walls 
of the ternple of Rome and Augustus, the ruins of which 
still stand, was inscribed the bilingual record of the reign 
of Augustus known as the Monumentum Ancyranum (q.v.). 

W. M. C. 


ANDOCIDES (1)(c. 440-c. 390 B.c€.), a member of a dis- 
tinguished aristocratic family, whose grandfather had 
been one of the ten Athenian envoys who negotiated the 
‘Thirty Years Peace of 446. In 415, shortly before the 
great expedition to Sicily was due to depart, the Athen- 
1ans were greatly dismayed one morning to discover that 
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in the night the statues of Hermes around the city had 
been mutilated: Hermes being the god of travellers, this 
act was presumably intended to affect the progress of the 
expedition, but it was also taken, curiously, as a sign that 
the democracy itself was in danger. In the subsequent 
accusations the young Andocides and his associates 1n a 
club, which was probably suspected of oligarchic tenden- 
cies, were named as having shared both in the mutilations 
and in profane parodies of the Eleusinian Mysteries, and 
were arrested. Andocides, to secure immunity and, as he 
claimed, to save his father, confessed to a share in the 
mutilations and gave an account of the whole affair 
which, though ıt may have been far from the truth, was 
readily accepted by the Athenians. 'Thıs secured his 
release, but shortly afterwards, when the decree of lso- 
timides, aimed at him especially, forbade those who had 
confessed to an act of impiety to enter temples or the 
Agora, Andocides preferred to leave the city and began 
to trade as a merchant, ın which role he developed con- 
nexions all over the Aegean and in Sicily and Italy. In 
411, seeking to restore himself to favour at Athens, he 
provided oars at cost price to the fleet in Samos, and 
shortly afterwards returned to Athens to plead for the 
removal of the limitation on his rights. Unfortunately for 
him, the revolution of the Four Hundred had just installed 
in power the very class of citizens whom his confession 
had affected, and he was put into prison and maltreated. 
Released, perhaps at the fall of the Four Hundred, he re- 
turned to his trading, in the course of which he was for a 
while tmprisoned by Evagoras (q.v.), the king of Cyprus. 
At some time after the re-establishment ot the democracy 
in 410, he returned to the city to renew his plea (the 
speech de Reditu belongs to this occasion) but he was 
again unsuccessful. Returning finally under the amnesty 
of 403, he resumed tull participation in public life, and 
In 400 (or 399) successfully defended himself in the de 
Mystery against an attempt to have him treated as still 
subject to the dectee of Isotimides: the sixth speech 
of the Lysian corpus, Against Andocitdes, was delivered 
by one of his accusers. In 392/391 he was one of the 
Athenian envoys sent to Sparta to discuss the making of 
peace, and on his return in the debate in the assembly he 
delivered the de Pace urging acceptance of the proftered 
terms, which were in fact very simular to those of the 
King’s Peace of 387/386. ‘The Athenians, however, re- 
jected the peace, and Andocides and the other envoys 
were prosecuted by the young Callistratus (q.v. 2). Ando- 
cides anticipated condemnation by retiring into exile, and 
we hear no more of him. 

SPELCUES. In addition to the three speeches mentioned 
above, there is a fourth speech, Against Alcibiades, pre- 
served under his name, which purports to be concerned 
with an ostracism in 415; most scholars regard this as a 
forgery of late dute. Fragments of four other speeches are 
preserved. 

Greek and Roman critics discovered in Andocides faults 
which, according to their canons, were serious; and 
admittedly the faults are there. Fle sometimes carries 
the use of parenthesis to absurd extremes; he cannot 
keep to one point at a time; his style 1s so loose that the 
argument is hard to follow. On the other hand, this 
inconsequential method of expression is at times effective, 
giving the impression of an eagerness which outruns pre- 
meditated art. ite possessed a natural gift of expression, 
a fine flow of words, and a good narrative style. He was 
not a professional rhetorician, and if he neglected scho- 
lustic rules, ıt can at least be claimed for him that he was 
successful on his own unconventional lines. 

For general bibliography see ATTIC ORATOLS., 

Vext, Blass—Fuhr (lCeubner, 1913). 

VExT AND TRANSLAIION  Dalmeyda (Budé, 


Loeb, Attı Minor Orators i, 1941). 
l COMMENTARIES. De Mysterus and De Reditu, E. C. Marchant 


1930), Maidment 
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(1889); De Mysteriis, D. Macdowell (1962); De Reditu, U. Albini 
(1961); De Pace, U. Albini (19064). 
INDEX (to A., Lycurgus, and Dinarchus). L. L. Forman (1897) 
G. 
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ANDOCIDES (2) (fl. last quarter of 6th c. n.c.), a potter 
in Athens, known from nine signatures. Two important 
artists worked for him: 1. Andocides painter. Painted 
amphorae and cups in black- and red-figure (the black- 
fyure parts perhaps by another), red-figure, and white- 
figure technique. Successor of Execias (q.v.). 2. Menon 
painter (probably called Psiax ; worked also for the potter 
Menon, etc.). Painted amphorae, hydriae, and small 
vases in black-figure, black- and red-figure, and red- 
figure technique. 


ABV 253; ARV? x. T. B. L. W. 
ANDREAS (d. 217 n.c.), physician of Ptolemy IV 
(Philopator). Works: Nápðņé (a pharmacopoeia, with 
descriptions of plants and roots); Hepi daxérwy (on snake- 
bites); Hepi taw pevdds memorcevpévaw (against super- 
stitious beliefs); Hepi cregavey (all lost except for frag- 
ments), 


ANDRISCUS, an Adramyttian adventurer, claiming to 
be Philip, the son of Perseus (q.v. 2) and Laodice, ap- 
peared as pretender to the Macedonian throne. On 
approaching Demetrius I of Syria, Laodice’s brother, he 
was handed over to Rome, but escaped and with Thracian 
help invaded Macedonia, where by two victories and re- 
pressive measures he established control in 149 B.C. 
Rejecting negotiations with Scipio Nasica, he defeated 
Juventius T'halna, but was crushed in 148 by Q. Cacci- 
hus Metellus (q.v. 3). 


lavy, Per. 48-50; Polyb. 36. 9-10 and 17, Zonar y, 28 G Cohn, 
Rome et la Grèce (1905), 608. A liL McD). 


ANDROGEUS (Avôpóycws), ın mythology, (1) son of 
Minos (q.v.) and Pasiphae, was treacherously killed by 
his defeated rivals after a victory in the Panathenaic 
games, or (in another version) was sent by Aegeus king 
of Athens against the Marathonian bull and destroyed by 
it. To avenge him Minos besieged Athens, and was only 
appeased by an annual tribute of seven youths and seven 
maidens to be thrown to the Minotaur. Later he was 
honoured in Phalerum as «ata mpúpvav ypws. (2) Greek 
leader killed at Troy (Verg. Aen. 2. 370-3). 


R. A. D M. 


ANDROMACHE, in mythology, daughter of Eetion 
king of Thebe and wife of Hector (q.v.; Jl. 6. 395 ff.). 
Her father and brothers were killed by Achilles, her 
mother taken prisoner but ransomed (ibid. 414 ff.). After 
the fall of Troy her son Astyanax was put to death by the 
Greeks (Little Iliad, fr. 19 Allen; Ziu Persis) and she her- 
self became Neoptolemus’ slave (ibid.), She bore him a 
son, Molossus, eponym of the Molossians. According to 
Euripides (Andromache) she narrowly escaped death at 
the hands of Neoptolemus’ wife Hermione (q.v.) during 
the visit to Delphi in which he was killed (see NFUPTOLE- 
mus 1). After his death (Euripides) or before his marriage 
(Aen. 3. 327-9) she was handed over to Helenus, with 
whom. she lived the rest of her life in Epirus. H.J. R. 


ANDROMEDA, in mythology, daughter of Cepheus 
king of the Ethiopians and his wife Cassiepeia or Cassi- 
ope (Kaooerea, Kaooorn). A principal source of our 
information about her is apparently the Andromeda of 
Euripides (Nauck?, 392 ff.). Cassiepeia boasted that she 
was more beautiful than the Nereids; they complained to 
Poseidon, who flooded the land and sent a sea-monster 
to ravage it. On consulting Ammon, Cepheus learned 
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that the only cure was to expose Andromeda to the 
monster, and she was accordingly fastened to a rock on 
the sea-shore. At this point Perseus (q.v. 1) came by on his 
way from taking the head of Medusa. He fell in love with 
Andromeda at sight, and got her and her father’s consent 
to marry her if he could kill the sea-beast. This he did; 
but Andromeda’s uncle Phineus, who had been betrothed 
to her, attacked him by open force (Ov. Met. 5. 1 ff.) 
or otherwise (emBuvdAetorros, Apollod. 2. 44). Perseus 
showed him and his followers the head of Medusa, turning 
them all into stone. Ile and Andromeda stayed for a time 
with Cepheus, and left their eldest son, Perses, with him; 
from Perses the Persian kings were descended. They then 
went on to Seriphus and thence to Argos and ‘l‘iryns (see 
PERSEUS 1). Their other children were Alcaeus, Sthenelus, 
Heleius, Mestor, Electryon, and a daughter Gorgophone 
(Apollod. 2. 43-9; other authorities ın Nauck, loc. cit). 
"The story is of a type widely distributed (Stith Thompson 
Riis. 1. 3) and may well have had a share in forming the 
legend of St. George and the dragon (Politis in Aaoypadia 
1913, 220 f.). (The traditional site in later time was 
Joppa.) 

That Andromeda, Perseus, Cepheus, Cassicpeia, and 
the monster were all turned into the constellations bear- 
ing their names (the monster is Cetus) was asserted by 
Euripides, according to [Eratosthenes], Catast. 17, by the 
natural interpretation of his words; he may, however, 
inerely mean that Euripides tells the story of her rescue. 
lf the first interpretation is right, it is one of the very few 
Greek star-myths which can be traced back to an earlier 
date than the Alexandrian period. 


Manilus 5 2217, 540 ff.; [lratosthenes) 15-17; Hlyginus, Poet, 
Astr. 2 9 12; schol. Germanu. Arat 77 fl., 137 f., Breymg. vee 
J R. 


ANDRON of IHalicarnassus, author concerned with the 
renealogies of Greek cities and famıles (Lvyyerıxa or 
Fuya) a popular subject in the fourth century B.C. 
The ascription of an Atthis to him is improbable. 


FGril 1. 10. 


ANDRONICUS RHODIUS (ist c. u.c.), Peripatetic 
philosopher, who recalled the attention of the school 
to the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, which had 
sunk into neglect. He arranged the works of both ın the 
order in which those of Aristotle and in part those of 
Theophrastus have survived; on his arrangement of 
Aristotle’s works 1s based the list preserved by Ptolemy. 
He wrote a treatise in at least five books on the order of 
Aristotle’s works, with discussion of their contents and 
authenticity, un account of his life, and a transcript of 
his will. In his work he had the assistance of the gram- 
marian ‘T'yrannio. Andronicus’ editorial work is prohably 
to be dated about 40 R.C., and his assumption of the head- 
ship of the Peripatetic school at Athens, if 1t can be 
accepted as historical, shortly thereafter. "he work De 
Passiombus which passes under his name (bk. 1, ed. X. 
Kreuttner, 1885; bk. 2, ed. K. Schuchardt, 1883) is 
spurious. 


M. Pleaia, De Andronici Rhodu studis artstotelicee (1946); I 
Düring, Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical Tradition (1957), 413 ff. 
W D.R. 


ANDROS, the most northerly of the Cyclades (q.v.). 
In the eighth century n.c. the island was dependent on 
Eretria. It submitted to Persia m 490, thus angering 
Athens. Pericles planted Athenian colonists there, halving 
its tribute to the League in 449. About 410 it re- 
volted from Athens; as a free State it entered the second 
Athenian League (378-377). After the battle of 
Chaeronea the island came under Macedonian control, 
which remained more or less continuous until the occu- 
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pation by Pergamene and Roman forces in 200. After 133 
Andros was associated with the Roman province of Asia. 


IG xi. 5; P-K, GL ıv Bọ ff.; T. Sauciuc, Andros (1914), D. P. 
Paschalis, «lndros (1925). W. A. L. 


ANDROSTHENES, of Thasos, sailed with Nearchus 
(q.v. 2) and wrote an account of the voyage and of his 
subscquent exploration of the inner Persian Gulf and 
Bahrein. 

See ALFXANDER (3), Bibhogruphy, Ancient Sources. 


ANDROTION (c. 410-340 B.c.), of a distinguished and 
wealthy family, entered Athenian public life c. 386. He 
was the only atthidographer who was an active politician 
and was engaged in military and diplomatic matters for the 
next forty years. A pupil of Isocrates and member of the 
Council before 378, he opposed Demosthenes and 
Eubulus on the question of a Persian alliance against 
Macedon, and aimed to recover Athens’ prestige by com- 
bining a moderate conservative policy at home with an 
energetic foreign policy against Persia. [le was accused 
by Demosthenes (Or. 22) in 354-353 of making an illegal 
proposal (mwapavopu), and wus 1n exile in Megara between 
350 and 340 where the eight books of his Atthis were 
written. This shows a delibcrate shift of interest from 
pre-history to contemporary events. Books 1-3 dealt 
with the early history to the end of the Peloponnesian 
War and books 4-8 the] following sixty years to 343. 
It was the main source of Philochorus’ zltthis for the 
historical period, and was one of Aristotle's sources for 
the Athenian Constitution. 


FGrH mn 324 and see under Al 1HIs. G. L B. 
ANGELS (dyyeio:), ‘messengers’. Hermes was con- 
sidered the messenger of the Olympians, and named 
Anvelos (once Euangelos). The same function was attri- 
buted to Ins (in the Thad and Homeric Hymns), and in 
Plato (Cra. 407 ¢, 408 b) the two are the divine angelor. 
Ossa (‘fame’) 1s called angelos (Il. 2. 93-94), likewise 
Hecate-Artemis (Sophron m schol. Theoce. 2. 1 -;, which 
sigmifies her intercourse with the nether world and the 
dead. Hermes 1s once (Epigr. Gr. 575,1 (1st-2nd c. A.D.)) 
named the ‘messenger of Persephone’. Thera has yielded 
interesting sepulchral inscriptions (Christian), in which 
the ‘angelos’ of the defunct is mentioned, LG xu. 3. 933 ff. 
(Index, 257; in no. 1238 the protective genius of the 
grave, cf. Ilermes in Thessaly). The angels became im- 
portant in Gnostic and Neoplatonic systems (in the fol- 
lowing order: pods, archangels, angels, demons, heroes); 
they were connected with the planets (under Jewish- 
Chaldaean influence), dominated metals and plants, and 
their names had magic virtues (see PGM, Index). Their 
cult flourished in Egypt and Asia Minor especially in the 
second and third centuries A.D. and gained new life with 
the Christians (Michael replacing Hlermes, but also 
Apollo, etc.). 

Th Wopfner, Griechisch-dgyptischer Offenharungszauber (vol xxi 
und xxi of Wessely’s Studien zur Palldographie und din dpa 
1922, 1924)1, §§145 A , H Leclercq, art ‘Anges’ in Cabrol- Leclercq, 


Dictionnaire d’archeologte chrétienne 1. 2, col 2080 fi. 
S. E. 


ANGERONA, Diva, a Roman goddess, worshipped on 
21 Dec. (Divalia or Angeronalia), ın the Curia Acculeia 
(Varro, Ling. 6. 23), or the sacellum Voluptae, where 
there stood on the altar a statue of Angerona with her 
mouth bound up and sealed (Macrob. Sat. 1. 10. 8; 
CIL 17, p. 337). ‘The ancients connected her name with 
angina (Festus, 16, 12 Lindsay) or angor (Masurius ap. 
Macrob. ihid.); Mommsen with angerere, ‘to raise up’, 
sc. the sun after the solstice, on the basis of the Fast 
Praenestint (see Latte, RR 134). 


Wiasowa, RK 241. H. J. R. 


ANGITIA 
ANGITIA, or the ANGITIAE, Marsian goddess(es), 


principally worshipped on the Lacus Fucinus at Lucus 
Angitiae (now Luco), also at Sulmo, where the plural of 
the name is found (see, for the former, Aen. 7. 759). Her 
native name was Anagtia and she seems to have been a 
goddess of healing and very popular. 


R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects (1897), 182, 289 f.; W . RK 49; 
Schirmer in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Á ne H. IR 


ANICETUS (PW, s.v. Aniketos, 5), prefect of the fleet 
at Misenum, was freedman and tutor of Nero, who used 
him to murder Agrippina. Subsequently induced to con- 
fess himselt Octayia’s paramour, he was exiled to Sardinia 
(A.D. 62). A. M. 


ANIMALS, SACRED. Neither Greece nor Italy re- 
garded any beast us an incarnate god in classical times 
(unlike Egypt, with the practices of which land they be- 
came familiar), but various animals were sacred in one 
sense or another. (1) A number of beasts and birds are 
connected with individual gods; thus, the eagle is asso- 
ciated with Zeus, the cow and the peacock with Hera, the 
owl with Athena, the bull with Dionysus, and so forth; 
in Italy, the wolf and the woodpecker are creatures of 
Mars (e.g, Plut. Rom. 4). lt is a tenable theory that some 
at least of these desties were originally theriomorphic. 
(2) Besides the consecrating of victims to gods and the 
dedication of a live creature to some deity (as the horses 
dedicated by Juhus Caesar, Suet. Divus lulius 81; such 
animals were unworked and called dġeroi in Greek, e.g. 
Pl. Critiay 11g d) we occasionally hear of an animal living 
in a shrine, as serpents (q.v.) very commonly in chthonian 
cults (I:reclitheus, on the Acropolis, Hdt. 8. 41. 2; 
Asclepius, Ar. Plut. 7334); geese sacred to Juno (Moneta) 
(Lavy 5. 47. 4). (3) Sporadically, we hear of some creature 
locally sacred and inviolable; e.g. tortoises on Mt. 
Parthenion (Paus. 8. 54. 7); these were regarded as 
sacied to Pan. Such phenomena have often been ex- 
plumed as survivals of totemism, but there is no evidence 
that this ever cxisted in Greece, sce Rose, Primitive 
Culture in Greece (1925), 47 ff. Perhaps no one explanation 
can fit them all. For a full discussion sec Nilsson, GGR 
1$. 212 tl. See also BIRDS (SACRED). IL J. R. 


ANIO (modern Aniene), a river of Italy rising in the 
Sabine country and separating it from Latuum (Pliny, 
HN 3. 54). After fowing seventy-five miles west-south- 
west it joins the ‘Tiber at the site of Antemnae just north 
of Rome. Landslides in A.v. 105 and later have changed 
but not destroyed its spectacular cascades at Tibur (Hor. 
Carm. 1.7. 13; Pliny, Ip. X. 17). lt supphed two aque- 
ducts, Amo Vetus (272 B.C.) and Anio Novus (A.D. 52), 
and below Tibur was navigable (Strabo 5. 238). Skeletal 
remains of Neanderthal man indicate very ancient habita- 
tion of its valley. 


G. Colasant, L'Amen (19060); T. Ashby, Aqueducts of Ancient 
Rome (1935), 54, 252. E.'s 5. 


ANIUS, in mythology, king of Delos and priest of 
Apollo. His mother Rhoeo being with child by Apollo, 
her father Staphylus son of Dionysus set her afloat in a 
chest, which stranded on Delos. Antus, when he grew up, 
marned Dorippa and had three daughters, the Oeno- 
tropoi, Oceno Spermo, and Elais, who could produce 
wine, seeds, and oil, by grace of Dionysus. They thus 
supplied Agamemnon’s army before Troy. Anius received 
Acneas (Aen. 3. 80). See Lycophron 170, and scholiast 
there. H. J. R. 


ANNA PERENNA, a Roman goddess, whose festival 
was on 15 March, i.e. the first full moon of the year by 
the old reckoning (1 March being New Year’s Day). 
It was popular and merry (sce Ov. Fasti 3. 523 ff., with 
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Frazer’s commentary). She is usually explained as being 
a year-goddess, and her name thought of as created from 
the prayer ‘ut annare perennareque commode liceat’, ‘for 
leave to live in and through the year to our liking’ 
(Macrob. Sat. 1. 12. 6), See, however, Altheim, Terra 
Mater (1931), 91 fT., who makes her ‘Mother Perna’, a 
form of Ceres with Etruscan, connexions. She has no 
mythology, but Ovid (ibid.) tells two stories (? of his own 
Invention), one identifying her with Anna the sister of 
Dido (546—650), the other with an old woman of Bovillae 
named Anna (‘Granny’), who ted the plebcians during 
the secession to the Mons Sacer (663-74. On what follows, 
675 fE., cf. Rose, Handb. Gr. Myth., 324 and Latte, RR 
138, who would connect it with a mime of Laberius). 
H.J. R. 


ANNALS, ANNALISTS. From the beginning of 
Roman history to 400 B.C. only scanty records were pre- 
served, but the main Jines of tradition are authentic in 
the fourth century, and from c. 300 B.c. the tabulae ponti- 
ficum (q.v.) pave regular records of magistrates and events 
of cult importance. These tables were the first annals, 
{rom which Ennius took the title of his historical epic; 
but their character wus still mainly sacral in Cato's day 
(Origines, bk. 4, fr. 77 Peter), and the variance in the 
foundation-dates of Rome indicates that the pontifical 
records were not in full chronicle form in the middle of 
the second century. 

The senatorial historians, Fabius Pictor, Cincius Ali- 
mentus, Postumius Albinus, and C. Acilius (qq.v.), 
appear to have been more than annalistic writers, and 
rather discursive historians, following the Hellenistic 
Ktioers and episodic histories; Cato’s Origines continued 
their work in Latin, The evidence of both pontifical 
records and historiography sets the first regular annalistic 
history ın the latter part of the second century B.C. 

Under Cato’s influence the ‘old’ annalists, Cassius 
(q.v. 2) Hemina and Calpurnius Piso (q.v. 1), began the 
systematic reconstruction of Roman history. Then the 
publication of the annales maximi ın eighty books, ab 
initio rerum Romanarum usque ad P. Mucium pontificem 
maximum, presumably by P. Mucius Scaevola himself 
(Pontifex Maximus from 130 to c. 115 B.C.), set out in 
tormal arrangement year by year the official events of the 
State, viz. elections and commands, civic, provincial, and 
cult business. The composition involved for the regal 
period legendary and antiquarian speculation, for the 
early Repubhc systematic reconstruction from the 
surviving records, and probably added to the framework 
of the tabulae pontificum from fuller records in the 
archives. 

The publication was definitive, and the new material 
and its formal arrangement determined the character of 
‘late’ annalistic history from Cn. Gellius to the Sullan 
annalists and Livy. The influence of rhetorical theory 
allowed, probably Gellrus, certainly Valerius Antias and 
Claudius Quadrigarius (qq.v.) to ciaborate the ceremonial 
form and expand the records ın the light of senat: rial 
constitutionalism, legalistic antiquarianism, and family 
interests, with conventional rhetorical composition; this 
led, particularly with Antias, to inaccuracy, invention, 
and tendentious falsification. 

The annalistic form was thus established as a historio- 
graphical yévos. Licinitus Macer (q.v. 1) and Aelius 
Tubero (q.v. 2) in following it appear to have checked 
their material, but Livy accepted both maternal and 
arrangement in its Sullan form, and his work enshrines 
the annalistic tradition. The form was adapted to the 
narration of contemporary history, and was used by the 
imperial annalists, imposing its conventions even on 
Tacitus. 

Peter, HRRel. i?, ii (repr. 1962-3); K. W. Nitzsch, Die rm. 
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Annalistik 1873); E. Komemann, Die Priestercodex in der Regia 
(1912), F. Leo, Gesch. rom. Lit. 1 (1917) 259 ff., De Sanctis, Stor, 
Rom i. 16 ff.; Beloch, Rom, Gesch. 86 fi.: . Gelzer, Ki. Schr. in. 
93, 104, 220 ff: J. P. Baludon, CQ 1953, 158 ff; J. E. A. Crake, 
CPhil. 1940, 375 ff.; P. Fraccaro, JRS 1957, 59 ff. See also TABULA 
PONTIFICUM. A. H. McD. 


ANNIANUS, a ‘neoteric’ (cf. ALEXANDRIANISM) of 
Hadrian’s time, composed carmina Falisca on country 
themes. 


Bachr. FPR; Morel, FPL. Schanz—Hosius, § 513. 


ANNICERIS, of Cyrene, philosopher of the Cyrenaic 
school, probably lived under Ptolemy I, who died 283 
B.C. He, Hegesias, and Theodorus ‘the godless’ became 
leaders of three divergent branches of the school, his 
own originality consisting, so far as we know, in stressing 
the importance of sympathetic pleasure. 


W. D.R. 


ANNONA, the Roman corn supply. Under the Rce- 
public, although there was a free market, the Senate main- 
tained a general supervision, forbidding speculation and 
in a famine authorizing subsidized distribution. At least 
from 299 B.C., the aediles (q.v.) were in general charge of 
this. The quaestor (q.v.) at Ostia organized imports to 
the capital and the Senate watched his efficiency (see 
SATURNINUS 1). In emergencies other magistrates (e.g. 
praetors: Asc., Corn. 59) might have to act and special 
curatores (e.g. M. Scaurus (q.v. 1) about 104 B.c.) could 
be appointed. Nevertheless shortages were frequent. 
Most of the imports came from Sicily and Sardinia. 

Gaius Gracchus (q.v. 4) first passed a lex frumentaria, 
oficring fixed quantities of grain tu cach citizen at a sub- 
sidized price. Other Populares lowered the price, until 
Clodius (q.v. 1) made distributions free. A shortage in 
57 Jed to Pompey’s cura annonae with unprecedented 
powers. Caesar (q.v. 1) created two new aediles (Certales) 
to manage the whole organization and |umited recipients 
of tree grain to 150,000. 

Augustus, after a faminc, accepted a cura annonae in 
22 D.C., raised the figure of recipients to 200,000 and put 
distributions under a board of prefects. Later he ap- 
pointed an equestrian praefectus annonae—who became 
one of the highest equestrian ofhcers—to organize sup- 
plies. By the tıme of Trajan there was a fiscus frumentarius. 
Claudius strengthened and expanded the Annona office, 
put an official in charge of Ostia, and offered encourage- 
ment to importers of grain. Large numbers of inscrip- 
tions to numerous grades of officials attest the size and 
elaborate organization of the office. Most of the grain was 
imported from Egypt and Africa, and imports were 
recognized as the Emperor's responsibility. The cities of 
Italy and the provinces looked after their own supplies, 
usually through special officials; but government help 
was often given in times of famine, and numerous local 
dignitaries are honoured for similar services. 

Armies, under the Republic, were supplied by re- 
quisition and (chiefly) by compulsory purchases in the 
provinces. Under the Empire, similur methods were 
commonly used, but the organization of supplics was the 
Emperor’s responsibility. Legionaries (but, after Nero, 
not the Praetorian Guard) had part of their wages with- 
held to pay for their provisions. Under Septimius Severus 
(q.v. 1) continued inflation (and the Emperor’s depend- 
ence on the army) led to the legions’ receiving their food 
free. The consequence of this was the annona militaris— 
an additional tax (in kind) imposed on Italy and the pro- 
vinces at first exceptionally, but before long regularly (see 
INDICTIO), and the word ‘annona’ henceforth chiefly 
means this tax. The mansiones of the Postal Service (q.v.) 
were extended to store the produce received, which was 
generally collected by the soldiers in charge of the service 


Bibliography, s.v. CYRENAICS, 
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and managed by an actuarius. The chief effect, apart 
from the heavy burden on the provincials, was to in- 
crease the army’s independence and the autonomy of 
provincial forces. 

Annona often appears as a goddess on imperial coins, 
with attributes connected with coins and ships. 

PW, s.v. ‘Annona’, ‘Frumentum’. D. van Berchem, L’ Annone 


militaire dans l'Empire romain au IlI. siècle (1937), Les Distributions 
de ble et d'argent (1939). ` B. 
ANONYMUS Ärvrarrıxıorýs, a contemporary opponent 
of Phrynichus (q.v. 3) the Atticist, who cites from good, 
but not always Attic, writers many words condemned by 
Phrynichus. See LEXICA SEGUERIANA, 


ANONYMOUS SEGUERIANUS (3rd c. a.D.) wrote a 
Téxvy Tov motiko Aoyov, including references to the 
work of Alexander (q.v. 12), son of Numenius, which 
throw light on first-century rhetorical teaching. 


Spengel, Rhet. 1. 427-00; D Matthes, Lustrum 1959, 76 fl. 


ANSER (ist c. B.c.), a salacious erotic poet. Nothing 
remains of his poems. The only unequivocal reference 
to him is in Ovid (77. 2. 435). 

R Unger, De Ansere Poeta (1858); Schanz7—Hosius, § 246. 


ANTAEUS (Apraios), in mythology, a giant, son of 
Poseidon and Earth, living in Libya; he compelled all 
comers to wrestle with him and killed them when over- 
come (Pind. Jsthm. 4. 56 ff. and schol. Plato, Tht. 169 b). 
He was defeated and killed by Heracles (q.v.), That he 
was made stronger when thrown, by contact with his 
mother the Earth (Apollod. 2. 115), seems a later addı- 
tion to the story. H. J. R. 


ANTAGORAS OF RHODES (3rd c. n.c.), author of 


a Thebais, epigrams, and a Hymn to Love. 


ANTALCIDAS (more correctly Antialcidas) (fl. 4th c. 
B.C.), Spartan agent and general, converted first Tiri- 
bazus (392 B.C.) and later Artaxerxes IT (388) to the view 
that Persia had greater identity of interest with Sparta 
than with Athens. Ilaving negotiated a Sparto-Persian 
alliance, he blockaded the IHellespont and forced Athens, 
and her allies, to agree to the peace which bears his name 
(386). Its terms abandoned the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor to Persia (Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 32-6). Tle undertook 
further diplomatic missions to Persia in 372 and 367, the 
second of which was a disastrous failure and may have 
occasioned his death by suicide. D. E. W. W. 


T. T. B. Ryder, Korne Eirene (1965), 28 fi. 


ANTENOR (1), in mythology, an elderly and upright 
counsellor in 'l'roy during the siege, who advised the 
return of Helen to the Greeks, and in return for this 
(or, according to much later accounts, for betraying the 
city) was spared by the victors. Pindar says his de- 
scendants held Cyrene; but in the story current in Roman 
times he took with him the Eneti from Paphlagonia (who 
had lost their king at Troy) and, settling in Venetia at the 
head of the Adriatic, founded Patavium. R. A. B. M. 


ANTENOR (2), Athenian sculptor, active c. 540~500 
R.C. He made the first group of the tyrannicides Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton (see CRITIUS). Jt was taken -to Persia 
in 480, but restored to Athens by Seleucus I, or Antiochus 
I Soter, or Alexander the Great, and then stood, to- 
gether with the group by Critius, in the Agora. Two 
signed bases by Antenor have been found on the Acro- 
polis of Athens. One of them was dedicated by the 
potter Nearchus and supported the most imposing of the 
Maidens of the Acropolis (no. 681). A certain similarity 
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to the Maidens on the east pediment of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi has suggested to some the attribution 
of that pediment to Antenor. S. C.; G. M. A. R. 


ANTHEMIUS, Western Roman Emperor (A.D. 467-72), 
was the son-in-law of the Eastern Emperor Marcian and 
was elevated in order to combat the Vandals of Africa. A 
Greek and a philosopher, he was unpopular in Italy. In 
472 Ricimer (q.v.) besieged him in Rome, where his 
forces were defeated and he himself beheaded. Sidonius 
Apollinaris addressed a Panegynic to him. E. A. T. 


ANTHESTERIA, the festival of the Aowers, celebrated 
in the spring, in Athens on the 12th Anthesterion (Feb.- 
Mar.) and (as the frequent occurrence of the month 
name Anthesterion shows) in many other Ionian towns. 
The day before had tts name, Pithoegia, from the open- 
ing of the wine-jars. The festival had two aspects, on the 
one hand that of merriment and rejoicing and, on the 
other, that of gloom. On the chief day, the 12th, the new 
wine was ceremonially blessed before Dionysus; every- 
one carried in wine and drank of his own jug, cf. Eur., 
IT 949-60; hence this day was called Xocs, the Jugs. A 
drinking contest was held. Small children were adinitted 
to the festival and given little jugs; it was a school holiday. 
On the same day Dionysus was brought in on a ship set 
on wheels and married the wife of the (Archon-) Basileus, 
and in the evening, which according to religious reckon- 
ing belonged to the 13th, called the Xvzpor, pots with 
cooked {ruits were brought to the dead and Hermes 
Chthonios. At the close of the All-Souls-festival the 
spirits were expelled with the cry: Oupale, «jpes, over’ 
Hrheorypu (cf. J. ter Vrugt-Lentz, Mnemos. 1962, 238 {I.). 

Nilsson GGR e 594; L Deubner, Art Feste (1942), 93 ff ; 
G. van Hoorn, Chaes and Anthesteria (1951), A. W. Pickard- 


Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals of sithens¢ (1907), 1 1. 
M.P. N.;J H. C. 


ANTHIMUS was a Greck doctor attached to the court 
of the Emperor Zeno (A.D. 474-91) who was involved in 
treasonable relations with the Ostrogothic king Theoderic 
Strabo in 481. He ed Roman territory and took refuge in 
Italy at the court of Theoderic the Great, who later sent 
him on a diplomatic mission to the Franks. He wrote 
some time after 511 a short Latin handbook ot dietetics— 
De observatione ciborum ad Theodoricum regem Francorum 
epistula. The interest ot this curious text, half medical 
textbook, half cookery book, is twofold: first, it provides 
a detailed and vivid picture of the eating and drinking 
habits of a Germanic people of the Volkerwanderung: 
beer and mead are drunk for pleasure, wine as a medicine; 
second, since Anthimus learnt his Latin from the lips of 
the common people and had no contact with the literary 
and grammatical tradition, the De observatione ciborum 1s 
a specimen ot the popular Latin of late antiquity, deviat- 
ing trom classical norms in vocabulary, morphology, and 
syntax, and of great value to the Romance philologist. 


Ed E. Liechtenhan, GML 8 i; N. Groen, Leaicon Anthuneum 
(1920). R. B. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA, the title conventionally 
applied to a collection of poems made ın Africa during the 
carly sixth century A.D. lt 1s composed partly of poems 
written by Au.can poets during the Vandal occupation, 
partly of misccllancous earlier pieces. The collection 
offers enormous variations of interest and literary 
quahty: among much inferior work or outright rubbish 
are transmitted, for example, the Pervigiliuum Veneris 
(y.v.) and a number of shorter poems which in modern 
times have achieved the status of anthology pieces, such 
as the De concubitu Martis et Veneris of Reposianus (q.v.). 
It played an influential part in the development of 
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medieval Latin poetry. Much of the attention which has 
been devoted by modern scholars to the problems of the 
Anthology is due to the extremely interesting character 
of the chief MS., the seventh-century Codex Salma- 
sianus (Parisinus lat. 10318), once the property of 
Claude de Saumuise (1588-1653). 

The standard edition 1s that by A. Riesc and F. Dacheler (2 vols, 
T894, 1900), It contains much matenal having only an adventitious 
connexion with 4 L. Some poems will be found in Duff, Minor Lat. 


Poets. Cf. also the usetul introduction and bibliography an M. 
Rosenblum, Luxorius (1961). LJK 


ANTHOLOGY, drboàoyía, ‘bouquet’, means a collection 
of poems, but was not so used until the Byzantine period. 
The greatest anthology of classical literature ıs the 
Palatine Anthology of Greek poetic epigrams (quoted as 
Anth. Pal.), so called because the only MS. was found in 
the Count Palatine’s library at Heidelberg. From the 
tourth century B.C. onwards, many collections of poetic 
epigrams by individual poets or on special subjects were 
made, but these have been almost wholly lost. (For a 
fragment of one, arranged by subjects, see Page, GLP, 
454-9; for a collection of one man’s epigrams sec Powell, 
New Chapters IU, 187.) 'Uhe first large critical anthology 
of which we know was the Garland collected about 80 
B.C. by Meleager (q.v. 2). It contained Greek poems attri- 
buted to some fifty poets past and present, from Archi- 
lochus to Meleager himself. Most were in elegiac couplets; 
all were short, averaging eight lines. A scholiast asserts 
that Meleager arranged them alphabetically by the first 
Ictter of each poem, but modern critics believe he grouped 
them by authors and by subjects. About a D. 40 Philippus 
(q.v. 7) of Thessalonica gathered a less abundant 
Garland of Greek epigrams written since Meleager. The 
poems are duller and more trivial: the Muses were now 
speaking Latin. During the reign of Hadrian, Straton 
(q.v 3) of Sardis made a collection of epigrams on 
homosexuality, and the scholar Diogentanus produced an 
anthology perhaps devoted chiefly to convivial and 
satiric epigrams. About a.b. 568 the Byzantine poet and 
scholar Aguthias (q.v.) compiled a seven-book Circle of 
new cpigrams by his contemporaries and hirnself, which 
he arranged by subject. [lis metrical table of contents 
survives to show the scheme he followed (Anth. Pal. 4.3. 
113-33). 

Not long before a.b. 900 Cephalas (q.v.) created a large, 
important, new anthology covering the whole history of 
the epigram. He used the collections of Meleager, 
Philippus, Straton, Diogenianus, Agathias, and others; 
and tried to arrange his material by subject, although he 
tailed to carry out the plan consistently. 

The anthology of Cephalas, and all those which pre- 
ceded it, have been lost as wholes. However, many hun- 
dreds of the poems they contained have survived in two 
extant compilations. 

About A.D. 980 an unknown Byzantine scholar (perhaps 
a group of scholars) made a large volume, which has come 
down to us ın a unique MS., the Palatine Anthology. He 
based it on Cephalas’ work, but he omitted some poems 
and added a great number of others. It contains some 
3,700 epigrams, in fifteen books arranged thus: (1) pious 
epigrams by Christian pocts; (2) a description (see 
EKPHRASIS) of the stutues in one of the baths of Con- 
stantinople; (3) poems describing the sculptures in a 
Cyzican temple; (4) the poetic prefaces written by 
Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias for their anthologies; 
5) love poems; (6) dedicatory poems for real or imayin- 
ary votive offerings; (7) epitaphs; (8) epitaphs and other 
poems by St. Gregory Nazianzen; (9) epideictic epi- 
grams—displays of wit and imagination on curious facts, 
famous people, interesting works of art; (10) comments 
on life and morality ; (11) convivial and satirical epigrams; 
(12) poems on homosexual love; (13) epigrams in unusual 
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metres; (14) riddles and puzzles; (15) miscellaneous 
epizrams, including poems shaped like an axe and an egg. 

Finally, the monk Planudes produced his own antho- 
logy of Greek epigrams, neatly arranged in seven books 
with complex subdivisions. It 1s not known what sources 
he used: certainly the collection of Cephalas; probably 
two others closely resembling the Palatine Anthology. He 
cut out many fine poems and bowdlerized some which he 
thought impure, but he included nearly 400 epigrams 
which are not in the Palatine MS.; in modern editions 
these are printed as ‘Book 16° of the Greek Anthology. 
"The result, called the Planudean Anthology, has survived 
in Planudes’ own autograph (now in Venice, dated 1301, 
perhaps a mistake for 1299): ıt was the first collection of 
Greek epigrams to be printed (1494) and the only one 
known until the Palatine Anthology emerged from 
obscurity (1606), to supersede it. 

The Greek Anthology is a mine of jewels choked with 
masses of lumber. Books 1, 2, 3, 8, 14 have httle but 
historical interest; Books 4, 12, 13, 15 are curious, often 
fascinating; the remaining books contain some trnvialities 
and some of the finest short poems in the world. (See 
EPIGRAM.) 

Texts F. Jacobs (1794-1814: still contains useful information); 
F. Dübner (1873-88: unentical); H. Stadtmuller, 1-6 (1894), 7 
(1899), 9 1-563 (1906) (hypercritical); W. R- Paton (with English 
translations, 5 vols, 1916-18), P. Waltz and others (with intro- 
ductions, French translations, notes, and indexes) 1 4 (1928): 5 
(1924); 6 (1931); 7. 1-163 (1978); 9. 1 358 (1057), H. Beckby (with 
Introducuions, German verse translauons, notes, Inbhogiaphy, 
copious indexes, 4 Vols, 1957--8) 

Srupins R Wessbtupl, Dre Grabgedtchte der griechischen Antho- 
logie (3889), P Sakolowala, De Anth. Pal quaestiones (J-e1pzig, 
1891); W. Rasche De Anth Graecae epigrammatis quae colloqun 
formam habent (Munster, 1910), P. Kag, Nachwirkungen der àlteren 
griech Elegie m den Epigrammen der Anth (1917); Cichorwus, 
Rom Stud, ch 8, HB Stumpo, ‘L’epigramma d'amore a Costantino- 
poh nel secolo VI d C ', Rend Ist. Lomb 1924, 241 #1.; A. Wilstiand, 
Studien zur griech. Anth. (1926); P. Waltz, ‘L'Antholopme giecque , 
Bull de l Assoc, Ginllaume Bude, July 1928, 3fi., 1 Stella, 
Cinque poeti dell ‘Antologia Palatina (1949); G. Luck, ‘Die Dichiteun- 
nen der gnech. Anthologie’, MH 1954, 170 ft, A.S FE. Gow, The 
Greek Anthology Sources and Ascription: (1958); A. S. F Gow and 


D. L Page, Hellenistic Epigrams, 2 vols (1965) and The Greek Antho- 
logy. The Garden of Philip, 2 vols. (1968). G. FI. 


ANTICATO or ANTICĂTONES (Schanz-Hosius* 
i. 334 ft.), two (?) lost books by Caesar (A. Dyrofl, Rh. 
Mus. 1895, 481 fT., thinks one by lHirtuus) answering 
eulogies on Cato, whose death at Utica occasioned 
laudatory discourses on republican heroes by Cicero, 
Brutus, and ]‘adius Gallus. J. W. D. 


ANTICLEA (Avriràca), in mythology, daughter of 
Autolycus (q.v. 1), wife of Laertes, and mother ot Odys- 
seus (Od. 11. 84-5). Later (as Sophocles, Phil. 417 and 
schol.) Odysseus’ real father 1s Sisyphus (q-v.). H.J. R. 


ANTICLEIDES of Athens (fl. early 31d c. n.c.) wrote a 
history of Alexander (containing a long digression on 
Egyptian antiquities), a substantial mythological work, 
Nosta, reaching into historical times, perhaps as far as 
Pisistratus, and an account of Delian antiquities. He 
favoured unusual versions and rationalizations of legends 
(ike the Atthidographers und Palaephatus) and invented 
romantic details of the Trojan War; some fragments 
show Peripatetic influence. 


FGrH 140; Pearson, Lost Histories of Alexander 251 ff. 
F. W. W. 


ANTICYRA, Phocian town at the head of the gulf east 
of Cirrha. An excellent port and outlet for Phocian export, 
it shared the history of Phocis, being destroyed in 340 
B.C. and captured by Roman generals. It gained a reputa- 
tion from the medicinal plant hellebore (supposed to cure 
madness), which grew in its neighbourhood. 


Le Lerat Rew. Phil. 1945, 12 ff. N. G. L. H. 
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ANTIDORUS (c. 300 r.c.) of Cyme was the first to 
abandon the name «perixes and to call himself ypapparcxos 
(Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 16. 79). He wrote a work on Homer 
and Hesiod, of which the form and content are unknown, 
and a treatise on Aefis, which was either a lexical study, 
perhaps of Homeric expressions, or a work on style 
(schol. Dion. ‘Chrax, 3, 7, 448 I1.; schol. J/. 23. 638-9). 

J). F. L. 


ANTIDOSIS. An Athenian who had been put to a 
htuigy (q-v.) had a right to refuse it, by asking, at an 
officially fixed date, another wealthy citizen either to 
perform it in his stead or to agree to an exchange of 
properties (ar7ideos). If the other citizen rejected this 
offer, a court decided which of them should perform the 
liturgy. Both parties had to divulge their whole estate on 
oath, three days after they had formally laid claim to their 
opponent’s possessions before the magistrates. Only 
shares in the mines of Launum had not to be declared, 
because they were free from liturgy obligations. 

A M. Andreades, History of Greek Public Finance (1933), 283 L; 
G. Tusolt-11. Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde 1, n (1920-6); 
M 1. inley, Land and Credit m Ancient Athens (1951), 11. Francotte, 


L Antidosts en droit athenien (1895), LSJ s.v.; Michell, Econom. Anc 
Gr. Index. F. M. H. 


ANTIGENES (5th c. u.c.), Attic dithyrambic poet, who 
wrote a dedicatory poem for tripods won at the Dionysian 
competition by the Acamantıs tribe. The poem, pre- 
served at Anth. Pal. 13. 28, is written in couplets, the 
first line of which 1s a dactylic tetrameter followed by a 
trochaic dipody, the second an iambic tripody followed 
by an alcaic decasyllable. Nothing else 1s known of him 
or hus work. 
"Tiu Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. n 1w 


ChSM ë U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendortl, Sappho und 
Stmomades (1913), 228 1l. C. M. 


ANTIGONE (1). In the versions of the legend of 
Oedipus (q.v.) best known to us, he and lJocasta have 
four children, Eteocles, Polynices, Antigone, and ismene, 
though Homer (Od. 11. 271 ff.) and the Cyche epic 
QO5cedipodia (see Paus. 9. 5. 11) know nothing of oftspring 
of the incest and the latter makes Euryganeia daughter 
of Hyperphas the mother of his children. Of these four, 
the two sons are part of the story from the cyclic Thebais 
onwards; the daughters seem to be a later addition, or 
at least are ununportant until the fifth century n.c. ‘he 
earliest certain mention of erther appears to be Mimner- 
mus fr. 21 Bergk, trom which, combined with Phocylides 
ap. schol. Lur. Phoen. 53, it appears that Ismene was ‘in 
converse with ‘J‘heoclymenus’ (unknown in such a con- 
text, perhaps a mistake for Periclymenus, one of the 
"Theban heroes) and was killed by ‘Pydeus (q.v.) at the 
instance of Athena by the spring which bears her name, 
1.e. the source of the river Ismenus. lon of Chios (fr. 12 
Bergk; both this and the passage of Mimnermus are 
from Sallustius’ argument to the Antigone) said that both 
sisters were burned in the temple of Hera by Laodamas 
son of Eteocles, an otherwise unknown tale. Also, in the 
older stories neither the affair of the burial of Polynices 
nor the banishment of Oedipus 1s told. We have then a 
legend apparently of fifth-century Attic growth, whether 
pure invention or founded on some local tradition. 
Omitting the spurious termination of the Septem 
of Aeschylus (see discussion by P. Groencboom, 
Aeschylus’ Zeven tegen Thebe (1938), 245 {¥.), our materials 
are the OT, OC, and Antigone of Sophocles and the 
fragments of Euripides, Antigone, with their derivatives. 
Taking the Sophoclean plays in the order of events in the 
story, not of their composition, in OT 1480 ff. Oedipus 
takes farewell of his children and commends them to the 
fatherly care of Creon; they are mute figures. In OC he 
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is a wandering begyar, faithfully tended by Antigone. 
Ismene, here as elsewhere the less resolute character, re- 
mains ut Thebes, but comes to Colonus (324 ff.) to bring 
them news of happenings there. Creon, whose character 
has deteriorated in this play, kidnaps both sisters ın an 
attempt to force Oedipus to return, but is himself taken 
by Theseus and the guls rescued (818-1096). Antigone 
advises Oedipus to grant Polynices an interview(1181 f1.), 
and vainly begs her brother to abandon the attempt on 
‘Thebes (1414 ff.); they address each other in terms of 
decp affection. In the Antigone Creon has forbidden 
Polynices to be buned atter his and Etcocles’ death at 
each other's hands (23 ff.); Antigone resolves to bury him 
despite this. Ismene is horrified, and will not do more 
than keep her secret (85). Antigone contemptuously casts 
her off and later (536 {I.) will have none of her attempts 
to confess herself a confederate. ‘he attempt to give 
Polynices at least the formal minimum of burial succeeds 
(245 ff.), but later (407 ff.) Antigone 1s arrested while 
coming to pour hibation and replace the dust which had 
been swept from the body. Creon now sentences her to 
be placed alive in a vault, despite the protestations of his 
son Haemon who ıs betrothed to her (635 ff.). In this he 
is doubly wrong, for ıt 1s impious to put a living person 
into the underground realm of Hades, and it is Antigone’s 
betrothed husband who should deal with her (P. Roussel 
in Kev. Et. Grec. 1922, 63 ff.; Rose in CQ 1925, 147 f.). 
Tiresias warns him (988 ft.) that he 1s oftending the gods 
by leaving dead bodies unburied; he sets out (1095 ff.) to 
bury Polynices and rescue Antigone, but finds her already 
dead by her own hand; Hlaemon kills himself over her 
body and Creon's queen Eurydice stabs herself trom 
gnef (1183 fl). 

Euripides, possibly using some tradition of the exis- 
tence of descendants of Antigone, modified Sophocles’ 
story; his plav being lost, we have to reconstruct the plot 
chiefly from Tlyginus (Fub. 72, which 1s not an accurate 
synopsis, sce C. Robert, Ordipus (1915), 381 f1.; Rose, 
Modern Method, im Class. mythology (14930), 40 f).; 
J. Mesk in When Stud 1933, 1 fl). Creon, acting more 
correctly than in Sophocles, handed over Antigone, 
when taken, to Llaenion to be put to death. Ile, instead of 
doing so, hid her among shepherds, and had a son by her. 
"Phe child lived, grew, and came to Thebes on the occa- 
sion of Certain pumes. Since he naturally competed naked, 
Greek fashion, Creon recognized him as one of his own 
race, the Sparti, because he had on his body the peculiar 
birthmark hhe a spear-head which all that family bore 
(llyg. Fab. 72. 4, Arist. Poet. 1454%22, very likely from 
this play). He denounced the young man as a bastard (fr. 
168 Nauck) and ordered the deaths, apparently, of 
Tiaemon and Antigone Tlereupon, according to Hyginus 
(72. 3) Heracles vainly interceded; tr. 1771s an apostrophe 
to Dionysus, and Aristophanes’ argument to Sophocles’ 
Antigone says that Antigone was ‘given in marriage’ to 
Jlaemon, from which, together with general probability, 
it scems likely that Dionysus was the intercessor (if indeed 
the quotation 1s not from the Antiope) and the play ended 
with a reconciliation and formal union of the lovers. 

The story in IIvginus is itself evidence that some 
development took place in the legend after Euripides, 
possibly at the hunds of the fourth-century tragediuns 
(so Mesk). One additional detail, of unknown date of 
origin, is the appearance of Argia, wife of Polynices, to 
help Antigone bury him (II vginus 72. 1; Statius, Theb. 
12. 177 {T ); she meets Antigone by moonlight; they put 
Polynices’ body on Etcocles’ still burning pyre, the 
flames of which divide (cf. ETEOCLFS 2); they are taken 
and sentenced to death by Creon, but rescued by the 
arrival of the Attic army under Theseus. 

Although the above storics are not of Theban origin, 
they had been adopted in ‘Thebes by imperial times. 
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Pausanias was shown (9. 25. 2) a place outside the walls 
called ovppa Aptiyorns, ‘Antigone’s drap’, suid to be the 
spot where she dragged the body of Polynices, as it was 
too heavy for her to lift, to lay it on the pyre of Etcocles 
(see above; this suggests that the legend was popularized 
there in a rather late form). It was one of several alleged 
monuments of the mythical past of the city, doubtless 
rather a by-product of the tourist trade than the result 
of a real tradition. 

See matenal collected briefly m Jebb's introduction to his edition 


of Sophocles, sIntigone, more in Stoll’s arts, ‘Antigone’ and ‘lsmene’ 
m Roscher's Lexikon. l 


ANTIGONE (2), in mythology, daughter of Eurytion 
son of Actor, king of Phthia. Peleus (g.v.) was purified 
by her father after the murder of Phocus (see AEACUS) and 
married her, with a third of the country for her dowry. 
Later he accidentally killed Furytion at the Calydontan 
boar-hunt and fled to lolcus (Apollod. 3. 163). H.J. R. 


ANTIGONE (3), in mythology, daughter of Laomedon, 
king of ‘Troy. Because she vied in beauty with Hera, 
the latter turned her hair into snakes; afterwards she, 
or the other gods, turned her into a stork, which there- 
fore preys on snakes (Ovid, Met. 6. 93-95; Servius on 
Aen. 1. 27; Myth. Vat. 1. 179). ll. J. R. 


ANTIGONUS (1) I (probably 382-301 B.c.), ‘Monoph- 
thalmus’ son of Philip, a Macedonian noble, first appears 
holding a command in Alexander's army (334). He was 
left as satrap of Phrygia (333). In Alexandet’s lifetime he 
did useful work in Asia Minor, but he pave no indication 
of his future greatness. Ihs opportunity came when his 
friend Antipater (q.v. 1) gave hin command over the 
royal army in Asia (321). His successful campaigns 
against the ‘rebels’ Alcetas (320) and IHutnenes (320 and 
318-310), and the death of Antipater (319), gave Anti- 
gonus, alone of the generals, a prospect of reuniting all 
Alexander's Empire under himself, and this became his 
unceasing ain. ‘The result was a coalition of the ‘separatist’ 
gencrals against hum (Cassander m Macedoma, Ptolemy 
ın Egypt, and Lysimachus in Thrace), but the war 
(315-311) left him as strong as before, though the occu- 
pation of Babylon and the eastern satrapies by Seleucus 
(312) greatly reduced the area he controlled. The peace 
of 311 lasted only a year, and his separate attempts to 
crush Seleucus (310-309), Ptolemy (306-305), and 
Cassander (304-302) finally convinced thern all (with 
Lysimachus) that Antigonus himself (he had assumed the 
royal title in 306) must he crushed. In the decisive 
battle of Ipsus (in Phrygia) he was defeated and killed. 
Of his kingdom little 1s known. He 18s said to have 
governed well, and he certainly showed statesmanship 
in his policy towards the Greeks. His reputation rests 
on his greatness as a general, but in an age of peace he 
would probably have been a great ruler, and certainly 
could never have been a bad one. 


Diodorus bks. 18-20, Plutarch, EAumenes and Demetrius; Berve 
Alexanderreich n., no. 87; Bengison, Strategie 1 (1977), 96 ff. 
G. 


ANTIGONUS (2) II (c. 320-239 u.c.), surnamed Gona- 
tas (Euseb. 1. 238; meaning unknown), son of Demetrius 
I and Phila, was in charge of Demetrius’ Greek posses- 
sions after 287. In 285, having lost much of ‘Thessaly to 
Pyrrhus, he made peace; on Demetrius’ death (284/3) 
he took the title of king. In 280 he marched on Macedon, 
but was repelled; Sparta meanwhile stirred up revolts in 
Greece. After a naval campaign he made a lasting peace 
with Syria (278); and having defeated 20,000 Gauls near 
Lysimacheia, he seized Macedonia. For ten months 
Cassandreia resisted, but by 276, when he married 
Antiochus’ sister, Phila, he was acknowledged king of 
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Macedon. When in 274 Pyrrhus, back from Italy, 
attacked Macedon, many Macedonians deserted; Anti- 
gonus suffered defeats (274/3) and lost ‘Thessaly and 
upper Macedonia. In 272, however, Pyrrhus invaded 
Peloponnesus, and Antigonus joined with Sparta to 
destroy him. He now re-established his power as far as 
Corinth. Shortly afterwards, subsidized by Egypt, Athens 
and Sparta began the Chremonidean War against him 
(probably 267-263/2), which ended with the fall of 
Athens. After a short-lived truce (261), in alliance with 
Antiochus IT he resumed the war against Ptolemy, but 
made a separate peace in 255. Whether his naval victory 
off Cos, which secured him the Aegean, belongs to this 
or the Chremonidean War is uncertain. In 250/49, 
instigated by Egypt, Alexander, his governor of Corinth, 
revolted, and held Corinth with Chalcis until his death. 
But after defeating Ptolemy at sea off Andros (246), 
Antigonus tricked Alexander's widow, Nicaea, out of 
Acrocorinth (245). "This fortress, however, Aratus seized 
in 243, and Antigonus’ subsequent Aetolian alliance 
proved fruitless; to this period belongs his patronage ol 
Peloponnesian tyrants. In 241/40 he made peace with 
Achaea, and died ın spring 239. 

Blunt, honest, and tenacious, Antigonus won not only 
Macedon, but also its people. Himself a philosopher, he 
gathered about him poets, philosophers, and historians; 
and his long reign, despite vicissitudes, re-established 
Macedon as a nation. 

ANCILN1 Sources. Plut. Demetr., Pyrrh., Arat.; Justin bks 16 fF 
For the tally years the tradition echoes Hieronymus of Cardia, for 
the later the pro-Spartan Phylarchus Inscmptions important. 

Moornn Litekarurt. W. W. ‘Varn, Antigonos Gonatas (1913); W. 


Fellmann, Antiganos Gonatus . . . und die gricchischen Staaten (1930); 
C. F. Edson, CPhil 1934. F.W. W. 


ANTIGONUS (3) III (c. 263-221 n.c.), surnamed 
Doson, son ot Demetrius the Fair(who was half-brother of 
Antigonus IT), became guardian to Philip V on Demetrius 
II’s death (229) and married Philip’s mother Phthia 
(Chryseis). After expelling a Dardanian inroad he re- 
covered most of Thessaly from invading Actolians, but 
made an agreement leaving them Phthiotic Achaea, and 
renounced the re-establishment of Macedonian influence 
beyond Thermopylae. Early in 227, as sequel to a 
threatened mutiny by the army assembly, he took the 
title of king. An expedition to Caria in 227 was probably 
directed against Ptolemy: ıt brought acquisitions in the 
Aegean, alhances in Crete, and gains in Caria; but the 
islands generally remained independent, and Macedonian 
sea-power now rapidly decayed. Meanwhile the Achaean 
Confederacy was crumbling before Cleomenes; in 227/26 
Antigonus received Acheean envoys favourably, and in 
224, on Aratus’ promise of Acrocorinth, he led his troops 
to the Isthmus. In two campaigns he recovered Arcadia, 
und in winter 224 set up a league of the allies, with 
himself as president. In 222 he crushed Cleomenes at 
Sellasta and occupied Sparta. But immediately he was 
summoned to expel the Illyrians from Macedon; having 
burst a blouod-vessel in battle, he died in summer 221, 
after providing for Philip’s succession. 

'The Achaean alliance and the Hellenic League stamp 
Antigonus as a statesman of generous vision. His policy 
mainly followed traditional lines; but his rehabilitation of 
Macedon pave it new life and a strong material back- 
ground for Philip’s wilder policies. 


ANCIENT Souncts. Polyb 2; Plut Cleom., Arat Justin bk. 28. 

MODERN LITERATURF W W. Tarn, ‘Phthia-Chrvysers'’, Atheman 
Studies presented to W. S Ferguson (U.S A 1940), 483 ff.; P ‘reves, 
Athenaeum, 1934-5; S. Dow and C. F Edson, Harv. Stud 19037; 
J. V. A. Fine, 4ẸfPhii. 1940, Maria T. Piraino, Antigono Dosone re di 
Macedonia (1954). F. W 


ANTIGONUS (4) of Carystus (fl. 240 B.c.), bronze- 
worker and writer, lived at Athens tn touch with the 
Academy; worked under Attalus I at Pergamum. 
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Works. An inferior anecdotal collection survives: (1) 
‘Iaropi@v mapaðótwv cuvaywy7 (Rer. Nat. ser. Graec. Min. 
i. 8 f.); Diog. Laert. and Athenaeus contain fragments 
from (2) Lives of Philosophers, personal character-sketches 
of contemporaries; (3) various works of uart-history; 
(4) Iepi Adfews (Ath. 3. 88 a; 7. 297 a; probably this 
Antigonus). 

A reliable biographer with a flowing, periodic style, 
Antigonus achieved considerable popularity. He helped 
to make the statues which celebrated Attalus’ Gallic 
victory. 


U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, A v. Karystos (1881), [fansen, 
Attalids, 300 ti. r OW. W. 


ANTILOCHUS, in mythology, son of Nestor (q.v. 1), 
mentioned several times in the /liad as a brave warrior 
and a fine runner (e.g. 15. 569-70). He brings Achilles 
the news of Patroclus’ death (18. 2 ff.), drives cleverly in 
the chariot-race (23. 402 ff.), and courteously cedes the 
second prize to Menelaus (596). His death is mentioned 
(Od. 3. 111); it took place (Aethiopis, whence Pindar, 
Pyth. 6. 28 ff.) while he was defending his father against 
Memnon, when Paris had killed one of Nestor’s horses 
and he called Antilochus to his help. H.J. R. 


ANTIMACHUS (probably b. c. 444), of Colophon, 
poet and scholar. It is possible that he competed in a 
Poetic contest at the Lysandreia in Samos before Lysan- 
der (died 395), cf. Plut. Lys. 18. 8. Further, the evidence 
of Hermestanax, fr. 7, 41-46 and [Plutarch], Cons. ad 
Apoll. 9. 106 b may be accepted that he Joved one Lyde 
(probably his mistress, not his wife), and wrote his 
narrative elegy with that title, a collection of ‘heroic 
misfortunes’, to console himself for her loss. Finally 
Heraclides Ponticus (fr. 91 Voss) records that Plato sent 
IHeraclides to Colophon to collect Antimachus’ poems. It 
is, therefore, probable that Antimachus died fairly early 
in the fourth century B.C. 

Works. Our sources mention five poems: Vhebais, 
Lyde, Deltot, Artemas, Lachine (?). The Thebcuis was an 
epic narrating the first expedition against ‘Thebes. For 
his material Antimachus probably drew not only on the 
Epic Cycle but also on lyric and tragic versions of the 
story of Thebes. The Lyde comprised at least two books, 
probably considerably more in view of Antimachus’ 
reputation for proliity, which the fragments detailing 
the voyage of the Argo seem to justify. Other legends 
mentioned included those of Demeter’s wanderings, 
Bellerophon, and Oedipus. It ts clear that except for the 
metre there was very httle that was elegiac about the 
Lyde. Though it 1s possible that the poem contained a 
preface in which Antimachus explained the circumstances 
that had produced it, there ts no evidence that once em- 
barked he turned aside trom his narration of ‘heroic mis- 
fortunes’ to bewail his own, The laments which according 
to Flermesianax filled the poem must have been those ot 
the heroes and heroines. Though others, e.g. Mimnermus, 
had inserted references to myth into their elegies, Anti- 
machus was the real founder of Narrative Elegy and 
found many imutators. The Delto:(? Tablets) was perhaps 
a collection of short poems (? in elegiacs). The Artemis, 
if the first part of PMilan. 17 contains excerpts from this 
poem, was written in hexameters and its careful re- 
cording of the goddess’s titles and cults recalls the Hymn 
to Artemis of Callimachus. 2 

Later writers praised Antimachus for his sobriety and 
virility (cf. Asclepiades, Anth. Pal. 9. 63 and Poseidippus, 
Anth. Pal. 12. 168), qualities which perhaps explain 
Plato's liking for his verse. But Callımachus (fr. 589 ff.) 
found him stodgy and involved. What little survives 
seems to justify the more unfavourable verdict. But 
Antimachus’ real importance is that as a scholar (he 
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edited Homer) no less than poet he anticipated by some 
100 years the schular-pocts of Alexandria. Unlike his 
post-Cyclic predecessors, Pisander and Panyassis, he not 
only borrowed without change from early Epic, but also 
practised all the arts of ‘interpretation’, variation, and 
contamination which were to become so popular with the 
Hellenistic poets, and not least with Callimachus. In 
language, too, Antimachus anticipates the Alexandrians. 
The scanty fragments contain many ‘glosses’, neologisms, 
and obscure periphrases. 

Tixi B. Wyss, Antimachi Colophonn Reliquiae (1936); Diehl, 
Anth Lyr Graec 1‘, 100 f ; for PMilan. 17 see also A Voghano, 
Papin: della R. Unrversita di Milano 1 (1937) 41 ff ; Del Corno, Acne 
1962, G Wentzel, ‘Antimachos (24). in PW 1 2493-6, J. Trub, 


Kataloge in der griech Dichtung (1952) 94 t; on Callimachus’ polemic 
against A. ace M. Puelma, Philol. 1957, yo |. 4 B. 


ANTINOÖPOLIS (Shetkh Abâdeh), in Middle Egypt, 
founded in a.D. 130 by Hadrian in memory of Antinous 
(q-v. 2), stood east of the Nile at the head of a new road 
to the Red Sea. Its constitution was Greek, modelled on 
that of Naucratis, with special privileges; hellenized 
mhuabitants were brought, e.g., from Ptolemais ; it was also 
the metropohs of an Egyptian nome. After Diocletian it 
was the administrative centre of the Vhebaid. Con- 
siderable remains of public buildings existed in 1800, but 
have been destroyed. The cemeteries were excavated by 
Gayet, the mounds explored for papyri by Johnson, 

E Jomard, Desertpron de l'Égypte, Antiguites, ch. 15, pls. 53-61; 
E Kuhn, Antmoopoly (1914), J Johnson, ‘Antinoé and its papyn’ 


(JFe sch. 1914), H 1. Hell, JRS 1940, 13311; P V. Pistorius, 
Indices Antinoopolitan (1939) J. G. M. 


ANTINOUS (1), in mythology, chief of Penelope’s 
suitors, son of Eupeithes (Od. 1, 383), killed by Odysseus 
(22. 8 f). 


ANTINOUS (2, PIV 5) was born probably between 
A.D. 110-12 at Bithvmum ( -- Claudiopolis) in Bithynia. 
His beauty and grace made him Hadrian’s (q.v.) favourite. 
While accompanying the Emperor up the Nile in 130, he 
was drowned and conternporary possip surrounded his 
death with romantic legend; some even sud that he had 
piven his life for his master, At Hadrian's instunce, he 
was dahed by many communities, and in Egypt Hadnan 
commemorated him by founding a new aty called 
Antinoopolis (q.v.); elsewhere he was honoured by cult, 
festivals, and statues. 

B OW Henderson, Hadian ete (1g21), 130 AF; C W Clarmont, 


Die Bildnisse des Antinous (1907), M Yourcenar, Hadrian's Memos 
(rev. ed_, 1964), 301 I} Coll V.S; M.H. 


ANTIOCH (brrøxyua) (1), capital of Seleucid Syria, 
on the left bank of the Orontes, some 15 miles from the 
sea, was founded in 300 B.C. by Seleucus J, in a favourable 
position between his Anatolian and Eastern possessions, 
on the edge of a large and fertile plain. Seleucia, at the 
mouth of the Orontes, became its harbour. The king 
transferred thither the 5,300 Athenian and Macedonian 
settlers whom Antigonus had planted at Antigoneia near- 
by in 307, and his successors enlarged the city and adomed 
it with splendid buildings. Antioch also contained a large 
Jewish community, whose privileges were said to go 
back to Seleucus J. Since it was the royal capital, its 
people plaved a large part in the dynastic revolutions of 
the later Seleucid era After an interlude of Armenian 
rule (83-66) it was annexed by Pompey (64) and became 
the capital of the province of Syria; it was made an 
autonomous city by Caesar (47). Having sided with 
Pescennius Niger it was 1n A.D. 194 degraded by Sept- 
imuus Severus, but was ın 201 restored to Its former rank, 
to which Caracalla added the title of colony. Antioch 
ruled an extensive territory. It was the third city of the 
East, after Alexandria and Seleucia on the Tigris. Its 
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wealth was derived from its position on the great com- 
mercial road from Asia to the Mediterranean, and trom 
the exploitation of natural resources like wine and olive- 
oil, extensively produced by its immediate hinterland. 
The city was ruined when the Persian and Arab invasions 
put an end to its agricultural activities and to free naviga- 
tion in the Eastern Mediterranean. Under the late 
empire, ıt had enjoyed an mtense intellectual life, and 
also became a centre of Eastern monasticism. Excavation 
has brought to hght a wealth of late antique art. 


K. O. Muller, Antiquitates Antiochenae (1849); G. W. Elderkin and 
R. Sullwell (eds ), Antioch on the Orontes imav (U.S A., 1934-58); 
G. Downry, History of Antioch (1961), A. ). Festugiére, Antiche 
palenne et chrétienne (1959), G. ‘Tchalenko, Villages antiques de la 
Syrie du Nord (1954-8) A.H.M J., H.S. 


ANTIOCH (2) (Pisidian: Arrióyera Ilhoðias or more 
correctly mpos Ihodiay ‘towards Pisidia’), a city in 
Phrygia (so Strabo, confirmed by inscriptions), lying near 
the Pisidian border, called ‘the Pisidian’ to distinguish ıt 
from the other Phrygian Antioch on the Maeander, and 
hence wrongly assigned to Pisidia by Pliny and others. It 
was a Seleucid foundation, settled by colonists from 
Magnesia-on-the-Maeander, occupying a plateau above 
the river Anthios (mentioned on its coins) close to the 
modern Yalvaç. It was declared free by the Romans after 
the defeat of Antiochus the Great, but passed under 
Roman control as part of the kingdom of Amyntas (see 
GALATIA) in 25 B.C., and about the same time was made a 
Roman colony with the name Caesarea Antiochia. The 
colony was linked by military roads with the other colonies 
subsequently founded by Augustus to control Pisidia, 
Near it was a wealthy Ateron of Mên Askaénos with wide 
estates and numerous temple-serfs (/terodouloi, q. v.), the 
site of which has been excavated. In Diocletian's pro- 
vincial reorganization Antioch was assigned to Pisidia. 


Jones, Cities E Rom. Prov (see Index); B. Levick, Roman Colomes 
mo Asia Minor (1967), PW Suppl. a1, 49 ff W.M C. 


ANTIOCH (3) (Margiana, modern Merv) was founded 
apparently by Alexander, destroyed by Asıatics, and 
refounded by Antuochus I. Iere in a mountuin-pirt fertile 
plain a land-route irom Seleuceta branched, forming 
silk-routes, (1) through Samarkand, (u) through Balkh, 
to central Asia; a third went south through Herat and the 
Bolan Pass to India. 

Strabo 510, Pliny HN 6. 46 47. E IT W. 
ANTIOCH-IN-PERSIS (4), the Jonaca polis (‘Greek- 
town’) of Ptolemy 6. 4. 2, probably stood on the Gulf of 
Bushne, whence a road must have run up to Persepolis, 
as now to Shiraz. lt was founded by Seleucus I and re- 
colonized and enlarged by Magnesia-on-the-Mueander 
tor Antiochus I (OGT 233). It was a Greek city, with 
Council, Assembly, and Prytanies, i.e. division into 
tribes; it worshipped the gods of Magnesia, and was the 
Jocal centre for the official cult of the Seleucid dynasty. 

W. W.T. 


ANTIOCHUS (1) I (Sotrn) (324-261 n.c.), son of 
Seleucus | (q.v.) and the Bactrian Apama. Ile ruled the 
eastern Seleucid territories from 293/2, and took over 
Seleucus’ young wife Stratonice (whether for romantic 
or political reasons). On his accession (281) he renounced 
his father’s ambitions in the West, and his treaty (278) 
with Antigonus (q.v. 2) Gonatas formed the basis of 
peace and friendship with Macedonia throughout the 
century. Northern Asia Minor, and later much of its 
southern and western coast, slipped from his grasp, the 
latter being lost mainly to Egypt (‘First Syrian War’, 
274-271, and war of 263-201). His chief exploit was his 
defeat of the Gallic invaders of Asia Minor (273 ?—‘the 
Elephant Victory’), which earned him his cult-name 
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‘Soter’. Of his personal character and internal policy 
little ıs known, except that he was the greatest founder 
of cities after Alexander (see COLONIZATION, HELLENISTIC). 
His elder son Seleucus became co-regent 1n the East 
(280), but proved a failure, and may even have been 
executed for treason. 


W. W. Tarn, CAH. vii. 701 f. G.T. G. 
ANTIOCHUS (2) II (THeros) (c. 287-246 u.c.), second 
son of Antiochus | and Stratonice. His reign (commenc- 
ing 261) comprises the most obscure period of Scleucid 
history. Most of the known facts bear on his relations 
with Egypt, and show that, by the ‘Second Syrian War’ 
(260-253), in alliance with Macedonia, he recovered most 
of what Antiochus I had lost, namely the coast of Asta 
Minor (except Pergamum, Caria, and Lycia) and places 
in Cocle Syria. His Egyptian marriage, however, (to 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy IJ, 252) and repudiation 
of Laodice (q.v. 2) with her children, created a ‘succession 
question’ which became acute on his death. 


W., W. Tarn. CAFI vi, 710 ff. G. T. G. 
ANTIOCHUS (3) III (‘the Great’) (c. 242-187 n.c.), 
second son of Seleucus IT (q.v.), succeeded (223) to a 
kingdom already reduced by separatist movements (Buc- 
tria and Parthia), which threatened to spread to Media, 
Persis, and Babylonia and to Asia Minor (see ACIIAEUS 3). 
His aim from the first was to restore and expand. His 
first attempt to conquer Ptolemaic Syria and Palestine 
was foiled by a Ptolemaic victory at Raphia (‘Fourth 
Syrian War’ 219-216). But bv his ‘Anabasis’ in the East 
(212-206) he acquired Armena, and regained Parthia and 
Bactria, as vassal kingdoms; and his demonstrations in 
‘India’ (Cabul valley) and ‘Arabia’ (across the Persian 
Gulf) earned him, like Alexander, the title of ‘Great’. 

But Antiochus’ expansion policy was ruined by his 
failure to recognize the advent of a new Power in the 
eastern Mediterranean, Rome. lis notorious secret 
treaty with Philip V of Macedonia to purtition the aver- 
seus possessions of Egypt (202) was not directed against 
Rome; but the Senate, already suspicious of Philip, took 
alarm when Antiochus, after conquering Ptolemaic Syria 
and Palestine (202-198), invaded Europe to recover 
Thrace (196). In the protracted diplomatic exchange of 
196-193 he and the Senate were at cross-purposes, and 
finally he lost patience and invaded Greece. Ile was 
defeated by the Romans in two land battles, at Thermo- 
pylac and Magnesia (ad Sipylum), and also lost a naval 
campagn to them. By the peace of Apamea (188), despite 
its seaboard the Seleucid Empire ceased to be a Medi- 
terranean Power, though it remained a great continental 
Power in Asia. Despite these errors of judgement in deal- 
ing with Rome, the triumphs of his youth, his unfailing 
energy, and his high conception of the Seleucid task in 
Asia suggest that Antiochus really was a great man. 

ANCIENT Sources. The most important is Polybvus,’ directly in 
bks 2-21, and indirectly in lavy bks. 40-8 

Monern LIteraArukt M Holleaux, Rome, la Grèce, et les monarchies 
hellenistiques (1921), and in C.1/f vin, chs. 6, 7; W. W. Tam, ibid. 


vii. 727 f.. H RL. Schnitt, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte Antiochos’ 
des Grossen und seiner Zeit (1904). G, T. G. 


ANTIOCHUS (4) IV (Eprenanes) (¢. 215-163 »B.C.), 
third son of Antiochus III, became king in 175. The 
tradition about him 1s unfavourable, mainly because of 
his policy towards the Jews. He controlled Judaea firmly 
(if tactlessly), because ıt was strategically important as a 
frontier province; and he wished to hellenize the Jews, 
probably because he believed in hellenization as an instru- 
ment of rule. But the result, apparent only after his death, 
was to stimulate and revive Jewish nationalism. Despite 
his reputation for eccentricity, Antiochus was probably 
not a mere tyrant or trifler: his policy of urbanization, 
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especially in the East, represents a notable achievement 
at this date. His Egyptian war (169/8), ‘preventive’ in 
motive, could certainly have achieved the annexation of 
Egypt, had Rome not intervened. Finally, the eastern 
expedition, on which he met his death, shows that he was 
alive to the nascent danger from Parthia. 

E R Bevan, CAH vin, ch. 16; 5. K. Eddy, The King 1s Dead(1961), 
chs, 8 and 9. G. T.G. 


ANTIOCHUS (5) V (Euratror) (c. 173 -162 3.c.), son of 
Antiochus IV, reigned less than two years through the 
regent Lysias, and was put to death in Antioch when 
Demetrius J (q.v. 10) arrived from Rome to claim his 
throne. G. T. G. 


ANTIOCHUS (6) VI (Eriryanes Dionysus) (c. 148- 
138 B.c.), son of Alexander (q.v. 10) Balas und Cleopatra 
Thea (daughter of Ptolemy VI). In the revolt at Antioch 
against Demetrius IHl (q.v. 11) he was put forward by the 
general Diodotus (later called 'I'ryphon) us heir to the 
throne formerly usurped by his father. 'I'ryphon soon 
deposed (142) and later killed him (138). G. T. G. 


ANTIOCHUS (7) VII(Sinetes) (c. 159-129 B.C.), second 
son of Demetrius T (q.v. 10) of Syria, succeeded his 
brother Demetrius 11, who had become a prisoner in 
Parthia (139). Able und energetic, he quickly defeated 
and killed the pretender Tryphon in Antioch (138), 
reconquercd Palestine (135-134), and temporarily re- 
covered Babylonia from Parthia (130). But his eventual 
deteat and death in battle against the Parthians brought 
about the final loss of the Seleucid provinces in the East. 


E R Bevan, CAT vin. 529 tÈ. G T G. 


ANTIOCHUS (8) (Hitrax) (c. 263~226 0.¢.), second son 
of Antiochus ll (q.v.) and Laodice, became independent 
ruler of Seleucid Asia Minor when his brother Seleucus 
IT (q-v.) was occupied with the ‘Third Syrian War’ (246- 
241). He defeated Seleucus’ attempt to recover Asta 
Minor (‘War of the Brothers’, r. 239-236), all ing him- 
selt with traditional enemies of the Seleucid House, 
Pontus, Bithynia, and Galatians, and marryinga Bithynian 
princess, daughter of Ziaclas and sister of Prusias I. The 
Galatian alliance, however, embroiled him with the rising 
power of Attalus | of Pergamum, who drove him from 
Asia Minor (230-228). After an unsuccessful attempt to 
raise Syria and the [ast apainst Scleucus, he became an 
exile (227), and died by violence in Thrace. 

W. W. Tarn, CAH vu. 720 fE. G T.G. 


ANTIOCHUS (9), the name of some kings of com- 
MAGENE (q.v.): 


ANTIOCHUS I, son of Mithridates and Laodice 
(daughter of Antiochus VIL Grypus of Syria), submitted 
to Pompey in 648.c and received a strip of Mesopotamia. 
In the Civil War he sent troops to Pompey. Later he 
helped the Parthians; in 38 was besieged in Samosata by 
Ventidius and then by Antony who probably removed 
him and made his brother Mithridates king. Antiochus 
built a royal mausoleum for his father at Arsarmcia(q.v. 2) 
and a monumental tomb for himself on Mt. Taurus at 
Nimrud Dagh where stood a statue of the deified king on 
a terrace among seated gods of colossal size, "The monu- 
ment shows a blend of Iranian and Greek elements in 
both art and religious ideas. 


a 


For the monument see R. Ghirshman, [ran (1962), 57 ff. 11. Dorne, 
Der Kömgskult des Antiochus von Kommagene (1964). 


ANTIOCHUS II, son of I, was perhaps installed as 
king by Octavian, but in 29 B.c. he was summoned to 
Rome and executed for having murdered an ambassador. 
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ANTIOCHUS IV, who enjoyed the friendship of the 
Emperor Gaius in Rome, was installed by him in Com- 
magene in A.D. 38, but was deposed soon afterwards. 
Claudius restored his kingdom in 41 and he reigned until 
72; the portrait of his wife (and sister?) lotape appears on 
some of his coinage. His son was betrothed to Drusilla, 
daughter of King Agrippa I (q.v. She later married Felix, 
q.v.). Antiochus protected Cilicia against the Cietae (52) 
and for services under Corbulo against the Parthians he 
received part of Armenia (60). In the Jewish revolt he 
helped Vespasian and Titus (69-70), but in 72 he was 
accused by Pactus of intriguing with Parthia and was 
deposed. Ie lived in internment in Sparta and Rome. 


For the numismatic evidence of the extent of his kingdom eee 
Magie, Rom. Rule Asu Min. 1407 f. IL H S. 


ANTIOCHUS (10) of Syracuse, Greek logographer of 
the fifth century n.C., wrote a history of Sicily trom the 
mythical Cocalus to 424 B.C., and a history of Italy. 
He wrote the latter certainly, and the former probably, in 
Jonic. See HISTORIOGRAPHY, GREE, § 2 


FGrH wb. 555. K. J. D. 
ANTIOCHUS (11) of Ascalon (b. c. 130-120 Bnc.), 
founder of the ‘filth Academy’, became the pupil, at 
Athens, of Philon (q.v. 3) of Larissa and of the Stoic 
Mnesarchus. In 88 he accompanied Philon to Rome, and 
made the acquaintance of L. Lucullus. He had probably 
already reacted upainst the teaching of Philon, and he soon 
abandoned the Scepticism of the Middle and New Aca- 
detny and teverted to the teaching of the Old Academy, 
He was head of the Acaderny at Athens in 79-78, when 
Cicero attended his lectures. He joined Lucullus again at 
the tune of the Second Mithridatic War (73), and died 
about 68%. His doctrine was an eclectic one in which he 
muamtaned the essential agreement of the Academic, 
Pernputeuc, and Stoic philosophies; in spite of lack of 
originality he had much influence. Cicero quotes him 
frequently. 


HO M Snache, D, Fhklekticismus v. Antrochos v. skalon (1921); 
G. Luck, Der Ikadi miker Antiochos (1953). W. D.R. 


ANTIOCHUS (12) of Athens (not later than A.D. 300), 
author of a popular compilation of astrological lore. 


Ed A. Obwien, Cat God. Astr 1. 108, and F. Boll, ib. vn 128, 
PW 1. 2494 and Suppl. 4. 32. 


ANTIOPE (Cierory), in mythology, daughter of the 
river Asopus (Od. 11. 260) or Nycteus, king of Boeotia 
(tragedians, especially Euripides, see schol. ad loc.). Her 
story has core down chiefly through Furipides’ tragedy 
Antiope, now lost (wee AMPHION). Zeus loved her and 
approached her in the form of a satyr (Ov. Met. 6. 110; 
Nonnus, Dion. 16. 243). She then fled from her father 
to Sicyon, where she married Epopeus; Nycteus, dying 
by his own hand, bade his brother Lycus punish her. 
He attacked Sicvon, killed Epopeus, and carried Antiope 
off. Either then (Apollod. 3. 43), at Eleutherue, or before 
mecting Epopeus (Hyg. Fab. 8. 2) she bore her twin sons. 
Lycus and his wife Dirce put her in a dungeon and tor- 
mented her tll at length she escaped. H. J. R. 


ANTIPATER (1) (Avrinarpos) (397-319 B.c.), Mace- 
donian general. He was one of Philip 1Ps right-hand 
men in war and in diplomacy; in 347-346 he helped to 
negotiate the peace between Philp and Athens. After 
Philip’s death he aided Alexander in the struggle for the 
succession, and during Alexander’s absence in the East 
he was governor of Macedonia and ‘general of Europe’ 
(334-323). He made himself disliked in Grecce by giving 
support to oligarchs and to tyrants, but he obtained the 
assistance of the Greck League founded by Philip, when 
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Agis ITI (q.v.) of Sparta organized rebellion against Mace- 
don, and he defeated Apis decisively at Megalopolis (331). 

After the death of Alexander, Antipater was caught by 
surprise when the Athenians, Aetolians, and Thessalians 
rose in revolt, and had to sustain a siege in Lanna; but 
after the arrival of Macedonian reinforcements and a vic- 
tory at Crannon he broke up the rebel league (323-322). 
He now imposed a more oligarchic form of government 
upon Athens and drove Demosthenes, whose surrender 
he demanded, to commit suicide. In 321 he joined a 
coalition of Macedonian generals against the regent 
Perdiccas, and after Perdiccas’ death he obtained the 
regency {rom a conference of generals at Tripuradisus in 
Syria. He rernained a Joyal servant of the Macedoman 
dynasty, and his death in 319 precipitated the break-up 
of Alexander’s Empire. 


Diodorus, bka. 17-18, passim. Berve, Alexanderreich u, no o4 


ANTIPATER (2) of Tarsus (2nd c. 8.c.), Stoic, succes- 
sor of Diogenes (q.v. 3) of Babylon as head of the school 
at Athens and teacher of Panaetius. He defended himself 
in many writings against the criticisms of Carneades, and 
committed suicide at a great age. His views differed 
little thorn those of Chrysippus. Named works: Hepi 
Gecov, cpt pavticas. Ilis definition of the end of hlte 
(Stob. Fel. 2, p. 76, 11, ed. Wachsmuth) has some 
unportance in the history of ethics. 


"Testimonia and fragments in H. von Armm, SVF m. 244 f. 
M. Pohlenz, Die Stou? (1955). W.D. R 


ANTIPATER (3) of Sidon (f. c. 120 B.C.) has about 
seventy-five epigrams in the Greck Anthology (q.v.) and 
one more has turned up on papyrus (Page, GLP, 454 ff.). 
Most of them are artificial epitaphs and descriptive 
picces, not intrequently adapted from earlier Hellenistic 
epigrams; but they contain some fine phrases, and the 
poems cn the Roman destruction of Connth (Anth. Pal. 
7. 493 and g. 151) are truly touching. Q. Lutatius Catulus 
(q.v. 2) knew him as a fluent improviser (Cic. De Or. 3. 
194); Meleager imitated him in an amusing address to his 
tombstone (Anth. Pal. 7. 428, cf. 427). 


T.B L Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and lit (1964), ch. Q. G.H. 


ANTIPATER (4) of Tyre (1st c. 5.c.), who introduced 
Cato of Utica to the Stoic philosophy, died shortly 
before 44 B.C. Works: [epi xaOqjovros, llepi xoopou, 
Hepi ovuias, Hepi yuxrs, LTept ydpov, Hepi yuvacnos 
ovpBingews. 


ANTIPATER (5) of Thessalonica, Greek epigram- 
matist, became in about rr B.C. a client of L. Calpurnius 
Piso Frugi, the cultured statesman for whose sons Horace 
may have written the Ars Poetica His latest datable poem 
belongs to the years A.D. 12-15. In the Greek Anthology 
there are about eighty of his epigrams—gracetul, witty, 
and unimportant; his attitude to life and art closely 
resembles Ovid's. 

Cichorius, Rom. Stud. vin. 6 and 7. G II. 
ANTIPATER (6), father of Herod (q.v. 1) the Great, 
wus the son of the governor of Idumaca appointed by 
Alexander Jannaeus. As an Idumnaean he was hated by 
many true Jews, but dominated the Jewish scene for a 
generation. He gained power with the support of the 
Pharisees and his friend Aretas TII (y.v.) of Nabataea (he 
had married a Nabataean), and above all by supporting 
Hyrcanus, the legitimate heir to the Jewish kingdom, 
against his brother Aristobulus (see JEWs, A 2). Antipater 
advocated Ilyrcanus’ case to Pompey, though himself 
not pleased with Pompey's settlement. He realized, un- 
like many contemporaries, that Roman superiority in the 
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East would be permanent, and he channelled his ambi- 
tions into winning Rome’s confidence. Jle helped 
Scaurus (q.v. 2) to reach terms with Aretas (62 B.c.), and 
Gabinius to reinstate Ptolemy Auletes in Egypt (55); 
above all, although he had supported Pompcy until 
Pharsalus, he secured Cuesur’s favour by raising and lead- 
ing troops to help him at Alexandria (48). He reccived as 
reward Roman citizenship and the admunistration of 
Judaea; his sons Phasael and Herod acted as governors 
of Jerusalem and Galilee. In 43 he raised funds for 
Cassius, but was murdered. ‘Thus Rome’s client, though 
an Idumacan, rendered Rome usetul service by main- 
taining stability ın a troubled arca. IL. 11. S. 


ANTIPATER (7), Aclius, of Phrygian IHierapolis (d. c. 
A.D. 212), a pupil of the rehtorician Claudius Hadrianus 
of Tyre. Under Septimius Severus he was ab epistulis 
Graecis, legate of Bithynia, and a consular. Teacher and 
friend of Caracalla and Geta, he lost imperial favour after 
Geta’s death. He wrote a history of Severus (F Gr H 211). 

H II. bs. 


ANTIPHANES, poet of Middle Comedy, exhibited his 
first play in 385 n.c. (Anon. De Com. 13) and won thirteen 
victories (Suda, s.v.), eight of them at the Lenaca (1G 117 
2325. 146). The number of plays attributed to him in 
antiquity ranged between 260 and 365; we have 134 titles 
and over 330 citutions, many of them extensive. Several 
titles suggest mythological burlesque (including Av@pwao0- 
yoria); others ure evidently drawn from the plot of the 
play (e.g. AxovtiCoperyn, AAcevopeéry) ; others, again, refer to 
types or professions (e.g. Aypoceos, Aréotpia, PiroOy/Bacos 
—this last, one would suppose, political in character, but 
not necessarily to be dated in or even near the time at 
which Demosthenes was arguing for an alliance with 
Thebes). Like all poets of Middle Comedy, Antiphanes 
is often cited by Athenaeus for his references to victuals, 
but he is also the source of many gnomic passages in 
Stobaeus’ anthology (c.g. frs. 41, 53, 86, 123). Among 
other citations of exceptional interest are frs. 122 (on 
metaphysics), 191 (on the diflerence between the traged- 
ian’s art and the comic poet's), and 209 (on music). 
FCG ùm. 7 f1.; CAF un. 12 ff, FAC nia ff. K. J. D. 


ANTIPHATES, in mythology, king of the gigantic 
Laestrygomans in the Odyssey (10. 106). On Odysseus 
sending three of his crew to inquire who the people are, 
he kills one for his dinner, the others escaping. 1s people 
then destroy all Odysseus’ fleet save his own ship. 

H. J. R. 


ANTIPHILUS of Byzantium has about fifty epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology (q-v.). Many are ingenious para- 
doxes or descriptions of freak accidents (Anth. Pal. 9. 
86). Some (e.g. 9. 546) show a genuine love of ships und 
seafaring. [le has an abjectly flattering address to ‘Nero’ 
(9. 178): af this is Tiberius, he wrote it about 5 n.c., if 
Nero, about A.D. 54. 


Cichorius, Rom. Stud. 334 f.; K. Muller, Die Epig. des A 1on 
Byzanz (1945). G H. 


ANTIPHON (1) (c. 480—411 B.c.), the Attic orator. A 
man of strong aristocratic prejudices, he never, or very 
seldom, appeared in court or spoke in public, but gained 
a great reputation by speeches composed for others. He 
suddenly came to the front in 411 B.C. as the brain of the 
oligarchic conspiracy, and was the leader of the extremists 
against the moderate counsels of Theramenes (q.v.). He 
went with Phrynichus and eight others to negotiate peace 
with Sparta in the hope of obtaining support for the 
oligarchs. The mission failed, and the murder of Phryni- 
chus was followed shortly by the fall of the Four Hundred 
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and the flight of the leaders to Decelea. Antiphon and 
Archeptolemus remained, and were tried, condemned, 
and executed. Antiphon delivered, ın his own defence, 
the finest speech of the kind which had ever been heard 
(Thuc. 8. 68). When congratulated by Agathon (q.v.) on 
its brilliance, he replied that he would rather have satis- 
fied one man of good taste than any number of common 
people (Arist. Eth. Eud. 12327). 

Wonks. The ftetralogies are oratorical exercises de- 
signed to show ın outline how speeches should be com- 
posed both for attack and detence. Each set contains 
(a) the prosecutor's opening speech, (b) the first speech 
for the defence, (c) the prosecutor's reply, and (d) the 
defendant’s conclusion. First Tetralogy: a murder case 
tried before the Areopagus. Second Tetralogy: a boy 
has been accidently killed by a javelin in the gymnasium, 
and the boy who killed him is charged with murder. 
Third Tetralogy: an old man, assaulted by a young man, 
has died of his wounds, The Murder of Herodes deals with 
a real case. IIcrodes and the accused were on a voyage 
together; one night Herodes went ashore and disappeared ; 
later, his companion was accused of murder. It 1s possible 
that the charge was trumped up to injure the defen- 
dant’s futher, who was unpopular in Mytilene‘on political 
grounds (§§ 74—80). On the Choreutes (c. 412 K.C.), de- 
fence of a choregos who has accidently caused the death 
of a boy singer by giving him a drug to improve his voice. 
Agamst a Stepmother: a young man accuses his step- 
mother of having employed a slave-womun to poison 
his father. "This may be a rhetorical exercise. A few 
fragments of other speeches survive; some of these may 
be the work of Antiphon (2), the sophist. 

When Antiphon began to write there was no tradi- 
tion of prose style in the Attic dialect. His contemporary 
Gorgias wrote in Attic, but his influence cannot have 
been much felt before 427 B.C., when he first visited 
Athens. Antiphon then, was free to make experiments. 
The result was a style which, though crude at times, 15 
always vigorous and precise. Ie was the first of extant 
writers to puy careful attention to ‘periodic’ expression, as 
opposed to the ‘running’ style, which is more suitable 
to narrative than to argument. He indulges freely in 
antithesis both of word and of thought, and 1s able to join 
together clauses so neatly balanced that they correspond 
even in the number of syllables. In vocabulary, he avoids 
colloquialisms, and has some partiality for poetical words. 
Some of the peculiarities of Thucydides may be traced 
to his influence. 

He established a standard form of structure—an 
introduction, describing the circumstances of the case; 
a narration of the facts; arguments and proofs, sometimes 
interspersed with evidence; lastly, a peroration. 

His manner 1s as dignified as his style; he frequently 
appeals to divine law, which punishes the guilty even 
though he may escape human justice; he avoids persona- 
lities, though in the Flerudes the speaker exhibits a 
righteous indignation against his persecutors. He relies 
on a priori probabilities (arguments from character, etc.) 
at least as much as on the evidence of witnesses. 

For general bibhography see ATIIC ORATORS. 

Vrxt, Blays—Thalhemm (Teubner, pig 

"TEXT AND TRANSLATION. Gernet (Budé), Maidment (Locb, Attic 
Minor Orators i, 1941). 


Inpex F I.. van Cleef (U.S.A. 1895). 


See also K. J. Dover, CQ 1950, 441. J.F. D. 


ANTIPHON (2) of Athens (sth c. B.c.), contemporary 
with Antiphon the orator and often confused with him, 
sophist and interpreter of dreams, mentioned by Xeno- 
phon and Anstotle as an opponent of Socrates. Works: 
Ahbea, lepi opovoias, ModAcrixds, Tepi xpicews oveipaw. 


‘{‘estimonia and fragments ın Diels, Vorsokr.™ n. 334 ff. ; M. Unter- 
ateiner, J Sofisti sv (1902). W. D. R. 


ANTIPHON 


ANTIPHON (3), tragic poet at the court of the Elder 
Dionysius of Syracuse, by whom he was put to death 
(Plut. Quomodo adul. 27; Philostr. VS 1. 15. 3). 


TGF 792. 


ANTISTHENES (1) (c. 445-c. 360 B.c. (Diod. 15. 76)), 
son of Antisthenes of Athens and of a Thracian woman 
(Diog. Laert. 6. 1; Seneca, Constant. 18. 5), one of the 
most devoted followers of Socrates (Xen. Symp. 8. 4; 
Mem. 3. 11. 17). Ile was considered founder of the Cynic 
sect (DDiog. Lacrt. 1. 15; 6. 13) and probably influenced 
the philosophy of Diogenes of Sinope, from whose nick- 
name o kúwv the name of that sect 1s derived. IIe also 
influenced the doctrine of the Stoics. 

The main principles of his philosophy were the follow- 
ing. Happiness (evdacpovia) is bused on virtue (dpery). 
Virtue 1s based on knowledge and therefore can be 
taught. This is done through investigation into the mean- 
ing of words (avoyarwr cmiorepis). For he who knows the 
meaning of a word knows also the thing which it denotes. 
Whoever knows what virtue 1s cannot but act virtuously. 
Whoever has attained this knowledge can never Jose it. 
Most pleasures (700var) are treacherous and do not con- 
tribute to happiness. Only the pleasure which is the 
result of exertion (aodvos) is lasting and unobyectionable. 
The best government is that of the wise man. 

He revered Heracles because he led a life of virtue 
and exertion, and considered Cyrus the model of a wise 
monarch. He preferred Odysseus to Ajax because he 
considered wisdom superior to brutal strength. He wrote 
dialogues (Heracles, Aspasia, Cyrus, Protrepticus, and 
others), interpretations of Homer, and fictitious orations 
(Ajax, Odysseus). 

Antisthenes’ theory of language ts taken by Aristotle 
to deny the possibility of contradiction (Top. 10420—1) 
and of definition (Metaph. 104 323-6). 


Antithens fragmenta coll A W. Winckelmann (1842), Diogenes 


T.aertias 6. 1-19; bk Dummi, Antiathenca (1882), K. v Putz, 


Hermis 1927, 45141, Rh. Mus 1945, 19 ft; R Dudley, 4 History of 
Cymeum (1937), 1 1t, b Sayre, The Greek Cymes (19.48), R. Lorstad, 
Cyn Hero and Cyone King (1948) K. von F. 


ANTISTHENES (2) of Rhodes (fl. early 2nd c. n.c.), 
wrote diadoyat grAvcodwy; also a history, perhaps of 
Rhodes, down to his own tame (used by Polybius via 
Zeno). 


FGH sof. 


ANTISTIUS (1, PW 47) VETUS, Gaius, under whose 
father Caesar had served in Spain as quaestor, himself 
became Caesar's quaestor (date uncertain). He opposed 
Caecilius Bassus (q.v. 1; see CORNIFICTUS 1) 1n Syria in 45 
n.C. (probably as /evatus), but in 44 joined the Liberutors. 
He was legate of Octavian in Hlyncum (35-34 ?), cos. suff. 
(30), and, perhaps as governor of Hispania Citerior, 
fought against the Cantabri (26-24). His descendants 
held several consulships mn the early Principate; Antistius 
(2) was his great-grandson. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index. 


T-J-Q. 


ANTISTIUS (2, PW 53) VETUS, Lucius, consul with 
Nero m A.D. 55, was legate of Germania Superior (55-6) 
and planned to connect the Rhine with the Rhône. In 62 
he vainly urged his son-in-law Rubellius Plautus to take 
up arms against Nero. Proconsul of Asia (c. 64), he anti- 
cipated condemnation by suicide (65). He is perhaps the 
writer who was a source for Pliny, HN 3-6. 


Ritterling, Fast: des rém. Deutschland, 16; Schanz—Hoaius, ii, Of. 
A. M. 


ANTIUM (modern Anzio), roadstead of Latium. 
Legends envelop its origin, but apparently it was Latin 
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in the sixth century B.c. (Dion. Hal. 1. 72; Polyb. 3. 22). 
Shortly thereatter Volsci captured it, and for 200 years 
Antium was apparently the principal Volscian city. Most 
fifth-century records concerning it, including the record 
of the Latın colony in 467, are untrustworthy: the 
notorious annalist Valerius Antias hailed from here. But 
in the fourth century it was the centre of Volscian resist- 
ance to Rome, that ended only when Maenus (q.v.) 
captured the Antiate fleet and made possible the estab- 
lishment of a citizen colony, 338 (Livy bks. 2-8; Dion. 
Hal. bks. 4-10). Antiate pirates, however, continued 
active even after 338 (Strabo 5. 232). After being sacked 
by Marius, Antium became a fashionable resort with 
celebrated temples (App. BCiv. 1. 69; 5. 26; Hor. Carm. 
I. 35). Caligula and Nero were born here and, like later 
empcrors, patronized the town (Suet. Calg. 8; Ner. 6). 
Antium nevertheless gradually declined. A pre-Julian 
calendar, ruined villas, and famous objets d’art like the 
Apollo Belvedere have been found here. 


Pre-Volsciaan Antium: M JI, 
417 H , 1960, 221 Íl., 1964, Sg fl. 


ANTONIA (1, PW 112), daughter of the triumvir M. 
Antonius and his cousin Antonia, born hetween 54 and 
49 B.C. She was promised in 44 to a son of the triumvir 
Lepidus, but married, c. 34, the rich Pythodorus of 
Tralles. She seems to have died before her father. Her 
daughter Pythodoris married Polemon (q.v. 1), king of 
Pontus (cf. OG] 377) and (later) Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia (q.v.). 


Ct. PW, s.v. Pythodoris, 1 and Pythodoros, 13. A M.; T.J C. 


ANTONIA (2, PW 113), elder daughter (‘maior’ Suet. 
Nero 5. 1; wrongly ‘minor’ Tac. Amn. 4. 44, 12. 64) of M. 
Antomus and Octavia (q.v. 2), born in 39 B.C., was the 
wife of L. Domitius (q.v. 6) Ahenobarbus. Their children 
were Gnaeus, consul A.D. 32 (the father of Nero), Domutia 
(wife of C. Passienus Crispus), and Domitia Lepida 
(mother of Messalina (q.v. 1)). T. J. C. 


Scevola, Rend. Ist. Lomb. 1959, 
E. 'I. 9. 


ANTONIA (3, PW 114), younger daughter (‘minor’ 
Suet. Calig. 1. 1, Claud. 1.6) of M. Antonius and Octavia, 
(q.v. 2), born 31 Jan. 36 b.c., married Drusus (q.v. 3); 
their children were Germanicus, Livilla, and Claudius 
(later Emperor) (qq.v. CI. IG Rom. iv. 206). After Drusus’ 
death in 9 v.C. she refused to marry again. ln A.D. 31 she 
gave information to Tiberius leading to the discovery of 
the conspiracy of Sejanus (q.v.). Her grandson, Gaius, on 
his accession conferred numcrous honours upon her, in- 
cluding the name Augusta, but soon found her criticisms 
irksome, and, it was said, drove her to commit suicide 
(1 May 37). G. W. R.; T. J. C. 


ANTONIA (4, PW 115), daughter of Claudius and Aelia 
Paetina, married in A.D. 41 Cn. Pompeius Magnus and 
afterwards Faustus Cornelius Sulla. Her first husband was 
put to death by Claudius, the second by Nero. She was 
killed some months after the Pisonian conspiracy, in 
which her complicity 1s possible: less likely is Suetonius’ 
story (Nero 35) that her condemnation was caused by her 
refusal to marry Nero after Poppaea’s death. A. M. 


ANTONINUS (1) PIUS, Roman Emperor a.D. 138-61, 
wis born in 86 at Lanuvium, near Rome, and was named 
Titus Aurelius (PW 138) Fulvus Botontus Antoninus. He 
was son of Aurelius Fulvus, of a consular family origin- 
ally from Nimes, and Arria Fadilla, also of provincial 
and consular descent. Antoninus became quaestor, 
praetor, and in 120 cos. I ord. By then he had married 
Faustina (q.v. 1). Appointed JVvir consularis (see 
HADRIAN), he administered this legal office in Etruria and 
Umbria, where he owned much property. Proconsul of 
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Asia between 133 and 136, he gained fame for his 
integrity and afterwards joined Mudrian's consilium (q.v.). 
Scrupulous, loyal, and gentle, he earned the respect of 
Hadrian, who, on the death of L. Achus (q.v. 2) in 138, 
adopted him as successor, and made him ın turn adopt 
both M. Annius Verus ( = M. Aurelius, q.v. 1), 
Faustina’s nephew, and L. Ccionitus Commodus ( = L. 
Verus, q.v.), son of Aeltus. During Hadrian’s last months, 
Antoninus, now holder of proconsular and tribunician 
power, was virtual ruler. At Eladrian’s death, Antoninus’ 
accession, on 10 July 138, was smooth. He persuaded a 
hesitant Senate to consecrate the late ruler. The Senate 
conferred on him himself the title Pius (devout) and on 
Faustina that of Augusta. Whether Pius commemorated 
his loyalty to the memory of his adoptive father or his 
general devotion to his own responsibilities and the gods 
is uncertain. The title Pater Patriae, refused at first, he 
accepted in 139, with a second consulship; he was cos. IH 
in 140 and JV in 145. 

llis policy was unsensational, but beneficent and 
mildly progressive. Accession gifts (aurum coronarium, 
q.v.) were remitted entirely for Italy, and as to one-half 
for the provinces. Rome and Ituly were the focus of an 
attention which reflected his pretas. His medallions of 
140-4 advertise the coming (in 147) gooth anniversary of 
Rome’s founding, and show his belief in her mission. He 
was tond of the life of a country gentleman in his villa 
at Lanuvium and perhaps never left Italy during his 
reign. By suppressing the four imperial supervisors 
(Vari consulares) whom Hadrian (q.v.) had appointed, 
he returned Italy fully to senatorial control (S.H.A. Ant. 
11. 6). Completely deferential to the Senate, of which no 
member was put to death, he nevertheless conceded to 
it no new powers, and used his advisory consilium 
on all matters. General administration was increasingly 
centralized. Rotation of office became slower and good 
officials at home and abroad remained unchanged for 
years. Permanent officials of the bureaucracy were made 
members of the consiltum (consiliari). Imperial control of 
jurisdiction continued, with experts to assist. 

Antoninus dispensed nine ‘liberalities’ to a total of 
800 denarii a head; established an alimentary fund (see 
ALIMENTA) to support Puellae Paustinanae, named in 
memory of Faustina (d. 140-1); lightened the provincial 
burden of the imperial post; helped many communities 
financially; and carried out much public building. But he 
cut down unnecessary public expenditure, and at his 
death left 675 million denaru in the ‘Treasury (Dio 74. 8. 
3). Modest and plain-lving himself, he disciplined both 
freedmen and imperial procurators. Confiscation was 
rare, judicial clemency frequent. 

Foreiyn affairs, though Antoninus’ influence en- 
couraged peaceful settlement, were uneasv. About 140-1 
the British frontier was advanced (see WALL OF ANTONINUS); 
but the Brigantes were later to revolt. A restive Germany 
was further insulated by setthng Britons in the Neckar 
lands. Revolt in Numidia and Mauretania (c. 145~50) was 
followed by Jewish and Egyptian risings. Dacian trouble 
(c. 158) caused the partition of that province into three 
under procurators (159). Kings were assigned to the 
Colchian Lazi, to the Quadi, and to the Armenians, 
whom Parthia was warned to leave untouched, though 
hostilities occurred later (JLS 1076); and Abgar of 
Edessa was admonished for aggressive conduct. 

With the succession assured, and himself—another 
Numa—high ın respect, Antoninus quietly furthered the 
centralization of government, relying chiefly on a friendly 
Senate. The general tone of harmony and well-being 
under Antoninus i is well expressed by Aristides (q.v. 5), 
whose oration “To Rome’ pictures the Empire as a 
congery of happy, peaceful, and prosperous city-states 
under the aegis of Rome’s beneficent hegemony and pro- 
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tection. Antoninus died at Lorium on 7 Mar. 161, en- 
trusting the State to M. Aurelius. Deified by universal 
accord, he received all the usual honours, including a 
commemorative column in the Campus Martius, whose 
base is now in the Vatican, and a temple in the Forum to 
himself and Faustina. 

1. ANCIENT Souncts. Literary: The account of Antoninus in 
Historia Augusta w uncritical. For Aristides’ To Rome, J. H. Ohver, 
“he Ruling Power &c.’, Trans Am, Philosophical Soc. 1953, 371 ff 
Minor references in Aurelius Victor and Eutuopius, and fragments of 
Dio Cassius bk 70. The Meditations ot M. Aurehus and Fronto’s 
Letters contain frequent allusiona to Antoninus. 

JInvcriptions: W Ww. Hatt, Antoninus Prus IT (1933). 

Goun. B.M Corns, Rom. Emp we (1930), iv (1940); Strack, 
Re:chspràgung vii; J. M C. To mbee, CR 1925, 170 f. 

T MOoODLRN L LLERATURL, Diz Èpigr. s.v. ‘Antoninus; E. E. 
Hryant, The Regn of Antoninus Pius (1895), G, Lacour-Gayct, 
Antomn le Pieux et son temps (1888); W. Huttl, op. cit. 1 (1930); 
Y epn Herrscherbild n. 4 (1919), Lex. der alt Welt. (1965), 3357. 

;M Hammond, The Antonine Monarchy (1959). For his temple 
ond ‘column at Rome, Nash, Pict. Dut. Rome i; for Prus C. H Dodd, 
Num. Chron, 1911, § ff. Bibhiogs. iphy A. Gurzett, L'impero da 
Tiberwo aph Antomm (1960), 600 ft; A. Pigantol, Haist. de Rome 
(1962), 300 £., 581; Bengtson, Rom, Gesch. 348 fl. 

C. H. V. S.; M. H. 


ANTONINUS (2), Arrıvs (PW 9), maternal grand- 
tather of the Emperor Antoninus (q.v. 1) Pius, was cos. 
suff. in A.D. 69, proconsul of Asia under Vespasian, and 
consul apain in 97 under his friend Nerva (q.v.). He 1s 
addressed in three letters by the Younger Pliny, who savs 
that his Greek verses recalled Callimachus and Herodas. 
Probably, like his son-in-law Aurelius Fulvus, he came 
from Nemausus: his wife Boionia Procilla was certainly 
Narbonese, 

Svme, Tarttus, App. 32, 87. GEF C, 
ANTONINUS (3) LIBERALIS, mythographer, prob- 
ably of Antonine titnes, published a Merapoppuceaw avv- 
ayway, based on Hellenistic sources, e.g. Nicander. 


Text E Maruni, Mythopraphi graeci n. 1, 6t: E. Oder, De 


Antonine Liberalt (1880). 


ANTONIUS (1, PIT 28), Marcus, praetor (perhaps pro 
consule) in 102 B.C., fought against the Cilician pirates. 
He triumphed late in 100, was consul in 99, und censor 
(with L. Flaccus (q.v. 5)) m 97. A i{riend of Marius 
(q.v. 1) with Arpinate connexions, he opposed the ad- 
herents of Saturninus, refused to support the recall of 
Metellus (g.v. 6) Numidicus, in his censorship enrolled 
Ttalians as citizens (thus making the Lex Licima Mucia 
necessary), and defended Aquillius and Norbanus (qq. 
v.). Ele later turned against Marius, was prosecuted under 
the law of Varius (q.v. 1), but acquitted, and was killed 
after Marius’ return to Rome (87). He and L. Crassus were 
the leading orators of their age, heard and admired by 
Cicero, who later drew idealized portraits of them, 
parncularly inthe Brutus and the De Oratore. Mis oratory 
was simple, depending mainly on actio tor its effect, and 
(perhaps for that reason) he never published his speeches. 
lle lett a rhetorical treatise (only the second in Latın, 
after that of Cato (q.v. 1)), apparently incomplete. 

Mak ovat, ORIO 221 fF , Badian, Stud. Gr Rom. Fist sec Index; 


E S Gruen, JRS 1965, 67, U. W. Scholz, Der Redner M. Antonins 
(1964). E B. 


ANTONIUS (2, PW 29) ‘CRETICUS’, Marcus, son 
of (1), a weak and easy-going man, dominated by his 
noble wife Julia (see CAESAR 2). As practor (74 B.C.) he 
was given a special imperium (described as nfimtum) to 
deal with the pirates, perhaps in part to provide a force 
counterbalancing Pompey’s (q.v.). Unsuccessful in his 
campaigns off Liguria and Spain and oppressive in his 
requisitioning (see Cic. 2 Verr. 3. 213), he was disastrously 
defeated by the Cretans in a naval battle, made a treaty 
with them, and died soon after (c. 72). E. B 
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ANTONIUS (3, PW 19) ‘HYBRIDA’, Gatus, son of 


(1). An officer under Sulla, rewarded ın the proscriptions, 
he escaped prosecution repetundarum by appealing to the 
tribunes on a technicality. As tribune (72 B.C. ?) he helped 
to pass the Lex Antoma de Termessibus (q.v.). Expelled 
from the Senate by the censors (70), he was helped to a 
praetorship by Cicero(66), made an election compact with 
his old comrade Catiline (q.v.) in 64 (see Asconius 82 ff.) 
and was elected consul with Cicero. Given the province of 
Macedonia by Cicero, he agreed to march against Cati- 
line, but left the fighting to his legate Petreius (q.v.). 
Oppressive and unsuccessful in Macedonia, he was 
prosecuted and, though defended by Cicero, convicted. 
Recalled trom exile by Caesar, he was censor 1n 42. ee 
ANTONIUS (4, PW 30), Marcus, ‘Mark Antony’ the 
tnumvir, cldest son of Antonius (2) Creticus, was born 
c. 83 R.C. After a dissipated youth he distinguished him- 
self as a cavalry commander under Gabinius (q.v. 2) in 
Palestine and Egypt (57-54), and then jomed Cacsur’s 
staff in Gaul, where, apart from an interval in Rome 
(53-52), he remained till the end of 50; in 51 he was 
quaestor. As tribune in 49 he defended Caesar's interests 
in the Senate, fled to his camp when ‘the last decree’ was 
passed, took part in the fighting in Italy, passed measures 
restoring the sons of the proscribed and some of those 
condemned de ambitu under Pompey’s law of 52, and was 
left in charge of Italy during Caesar's Spanish campaign. 
Jn 48 he served under Caesar in Greece and commanded 
his left wing at Pharsalus. Caesar then sent him to Italy 
as his representative and mayister equitum (till late in 47), 
but apparently was not wholly satisfied with his conduct, 
as he held no further post till 44 when he was Caesar’s 
consular colleavue. After the Ides of March he was at 
first conciliatory towards the Liuberators, but he made an 
unscrupulous use of Caesar’s papers, and his recruiting 
of armed supporters, followed by the irregular enactment 
of a law which gave him Cisalpine Gaul and Galha 
Comata for five years (June), strengthened the opinion 
that he was preparing to step into Cuesar’s shoes. Further, 
the activities of Octavian threatened his position as leader 
of the Caesarian party. By early 43 he faced an armed 
coalition consisting of Decimus Brutus (q.v. 6), whom he 
was blockading in Mutina (q.v.), the new consuls Hirtius 
and Pansa (qq.v.), both moderate Caesarians, and Octav- 
yan, backed by the Senate's authority and Cicero’s 
eloquence; in April he was compelled by reverses ut 
Forum Gallorum and Mutina to retreat to Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. He was joined there, however, by the governors 
of the western provinces, Lepidus (q.v. 3), Pollio (q-.v.), 
and Plancus (q.v. 1), and subsequently reconciled with 
Octavian. 

By the Lex Titia (November 43) Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavian were appointed tresvirt rei publicae con- 
stitucndae (see TRIUMVIR1) for five years. The proscription 
of their political and personal enemies was followed in 
42 by the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi (q.v.), 
where Antony established his reputation as a general. By 
agreement with Octavian he now undertook the re- 
organization of the eastern half of the Empire. In the 
course of this task he met Cleopatra at ‘Tarsus (q.v.) in 
41 and spent the following winter with her in Egypt. The 
defeat of hi» brother L. Antonius (q.v. 6) in the Perusine 
War compelled him early in 40, despite the distraction of 
a Parthian invasion of Syria (see LARJENUS 2), to return 
to Italy, but a new agreement was reached at Brundisium 
by which Antony surrendered his province of Gaul, 
which Octavian had already occupied, and marned his 
sister Octavia (q.v. 2). In 39 they made the treaty of 
Misenum (g.v.) with Sextus Pompeius, after which 
Antony left with Octavia to continue his task in the 
East. By 38 his lieutenant Ventidius (q.v.) had ex- 
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pelled the Parthians from Syria. In 37 new differences 
between Antony and Octavian were settled at ‘l'arentum, 
and the Triumvirate was prolonged for another five 
years; but this time he left Octavia behind when he de- 
parted for the Eust, and renewed his association with 
Cleopatra on a permanent basis. ‘This step was probably 
not without its political motives. The support of the rich 
kingdom of Egypt, to which he now restored some of its 
old territories, was a valuable asset. For similar reasons he 
saw to it that the able Ilerod (q.v. 1) was installed in his 
kingdom of Judaca. The allegiance of Egypt und the 
Hellenistic East was courted by religious propaganda: 
Antony had already assumed the role of Dionysus, 1.e. of 
Osiris, and he and Cleopatra could now be represented 
as a divine puir with Cleopatra as Aphrodite or Isis, 
united for the benefit of Asia, as had been predicted at 
Tarsus (Plut. Ant. 26). In 36, however, Antony’s Parthian 
expedition ended in a disastrous retreat, and the defeat 
of Sextus Pompetus and the elimination of Lepidus from 
the Triumvirate brought the rivalry between Antony and 
Octavian into sharper focus. In 35 there was fresh cause 
of offence when Octavia came to the East bringing 
Antony Roman troops amounting in number only to one 
tenth of what Octavian had prormsed and Antony re- 
fused to receive her. In 34 he annexed Armenia on the 
pretext of the desertion in 36 of its king Artavasdes 
(q-v. 1) and celebrated in Alexandria a triumph, followed 
by a ceremony in which Cleopatra and her children— 
including Caesarion (q.v.), whom Antony declared to be 
Caesar’s acknowledged son—were proclaimed as mon- 
archs of the expanded Egypt and other territories inside 
and outside the Roman Empire. An open breach with 
Octavian followed; the vear 33 saw an acrimonious ex- 
change of accusations. Early in 32 Octavian frightened 
many of Antony’s supporters into leaving Rome (see 
sosius 1); Antony divorced Octavia; and Octavian 
forcibly seized and published Antony’s will, in which he 
allegedly left bequests to his children by Cleopatra (an 
impossibility in Roman law) and requested burial in 
Alexandria, It was now easy for Octavian to procure the 
annulment of Antony’s remaining powers and a declara- 
tion of war against Cleopatra. Antony's legions were 
supplemented by the Egyptian fleet and the forces of his 
numerous clicnt-kings, but the presence of Cleopatra in 
his camp alienated a number of his Roman supporters 
including Plancus (q.v. 1), Titius (q.v. 2), and Domitius 
(q.v. 5) Ahenobarbus. Decisively defeated at Actium 
(q.v.) in September 31, Antony attempted to defend 
“gypt, but the general defection of his governors and 
vassals made his cause hopeless. Ile committed suicide 
before Octavian’s entry into Alexandria (Aug. 30). 

Of fine physique, and with a constitution which 
excesses and hardships alike failed to ruin, Antony was a 
natural soldier, and his courage, affability, and generosity 
made him a great soldicrs’ leader. As a politician, though 
by no means unskilful, he was suinctimes led into serious 
errors by his irascible temper and self-will. It was his 
mistortune to face in Octavian a cooler, more single- 
nunded, and less scrupulous opponent. As an admini- 
strator he was not without ability: his arrangements in 
the East, except where they concerned Cleopatra and her 
family, were largely retaincd by Augustus. In oratory he 
inclined to the florid Asian school; his only literary publi- 
cation was an apologia of 31 De sua ebrietate; specimens 
of his epistolary style can be seen in Cicero’s corre- 
spondence, the thirteenth Philippic and Suetonius’ 
Augustus. 

Antony was married (1) to Fadia; (2) to his cousin 
Antonia, daughter of C. Antonius (3), whom he divorced 
in 47; (3) in 47 or 46, to Fulvia (q.v.); (4) in 40, to Octavia, 
By Antonia he had a daughter Antonia (q.v. 1); by Fulvia 
two sons, Marcus and Lullus Antonius (qq.v. 7 and 8); by 
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Octavia two daughters Antonia (2) and (3), through whom 
he was the ancestor of the three emperors Gaius, Claud- 
ius, and Nero. His marriage to Cleopatra (37?) was not 
valid in Roman law. For their children see CLEOPATRA VII. 

Cicero, Letters and Philipptcs; Caes. Gall, 7. 81, 8, BCw. 1, 3; 
Vell, Pat. 2; Joseph. AF 14-15, BF 1; Suet. Jul., Aug.; Plut. Ant.; 
App. BCiw. 2-5; Cass. Dio 41-51. J. Kromayer, Hermes 1804, 
556 ff. ; 18y6, 70 ff.: Syme, Rom. Reu., ace index; A. Zwacnepocl, 

EC 1950, 3 ff ; 1951, 47 fT.; J. Crook, YRS 1957, 36 ff.; F. Dumont, 
Melanges Levy-Bruhl (1959), 85 —f.; R. F. Rossi, Marco Antonio 
(1959), H. Buchheim, Die Orientpolitik des Triumurn M. Antonius 
(1900); S. E. Smethurst, Thought from the Learned Societies of 
Canada (1960), m5 ff ; 1. Becher, Daus Altertum 1965, 1 ff.; Schanz- 
Hosius 1. 388 f.; ORF? 468 ff. Iconography: O. J. rendel, Hom- 
muges AWA. Gremerg (1962) 4459 ff. See also ACTIUM, AUGUSIUS, 
CLEOPATRA VIL. G. W.R.; 'T. J.C. 


ANTONIUS (5, PW 20), Gaius, second son of Antonius 
(2). As Caesar’s legatus in 49 B.c. he was blockaded by a 
Pompeian fleet on the island of Curicta in the Adriatic 
and forced to surrender. After his practorship in 44 he 
set out for Macedonia, but was besieged and captured in 
Apollonia by M. Brutus (March 43). He tried to incite the 
troops of Brutus to mutiny and was executed by his 
order, probably early in 42. G. W.R. 


ANTONIUS (6, PW 23), Lucius, third son of Antonius 
(2). He was quaestor in Asia in 50 B.C. and stayed on in 
49 in charge of the province ‘pro quaestore pro praetore’ ; 
in 44, as tribune, he carried a law giving Caesar special 
powers in the appointment of magistrates, and after 
Caesar’s death was made chairman of an agrarian com- 
mission. In the war of Mutina he served under his brother 
Marcus. As consul in 41, with the encouragement of 
Fulvia (q.v.) and in the supposed interests of Marcus 
(hence his assumed surname ‘Pietas’), he usserted the 
rights of his office against Octavian, and championed 
the Italians dispossessed by the Jatter’s settlements of 
veterans. The ensuing civil war ended in the surrender 
of Lucius at Perusia(q.v.), early in 40. Octavian pardoned 
him and sent him to a command in Spain, where he 
appears to have died soon afterwards. G.W.R.; T.J.C. 


ANTONIUS (7, PW 32), Marcus, called ‘Antyllus’ by 
the Greeks, elder son of the triumvir and Fulvia (q.v.). 
In 37 B.C. (at Tarentum) he was betrothed to Julia (q.v. 2). 
He assumed the toga virilis after Actium and was put to 
death by Octavian after the capture of Alexandria. 

G. W.R. 


ANTONIUS (8, PW 22), IULLUS, second son of the 
triumvir and Fulvia, was brought up in Rome by Octavia 
(q.v. 2) and married in 21 B.c. to Marcella, her daughter 
by Marcellus. Praetor (13), consul (10), and proconsul 
of Asia (7/6?), he was condemned to death (2 B.C.) for 
adultery with Julia (q.v. 2) and designs on the supreme 
power, and committed suicide. IIc wrote verse, including 
an epic Diomedea in 12 books; Horace addressed Carm. 
4. 2. to him. He had sons called Iullus and Lucius. 


K. M. T. Atkinson, Hist. 1958, 327; Schanz~llosius ii. 273. 
T: J-C: 


ANTONIUS (9) CASTOR, perhaps a freedman of M. 
Antonius (q.v. 4), was one of the Elder Pliny’s sources for 
botany (FIN 25. 9). Pliny mentions that he possessed his 
own botanical garden. 


Schanz—Hosius § 495, 3. 


ANTONIUS (10) MUSA, physician of Augustus, 
whom in 23 B.C. he cured of a serious illness. Apparently 
he was the first to introduce hydropathy at Rome. He 
wrote a work in several books on the properties of drugs. 
The extant works that pass under his name—De herba 
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botanica and De tuenda valetudine ad Maecenatem—are 
spurious and later. 


Ed. E. Howald and H. E. Sigerist, CML iv. 
ANTONIUS (11) DIOGENES (c. a.p. 100), author of 


a tale of travels and adventures in twenty-four books, 
entitled “The wonderful things beyond Thule’ (Ta urep 
QovAnv amora). 'The story, of which only Photius’ abstract 
is extant ( Bibl., cod. 166), was of a fantastic character (the 
protagonist, amongst other things, reaches the Moon); 
the erotic element is very much confined to the back- 
ground, and the work, as Rohde has shown, belongs 
rather to the genre ‘Reisefabulistik’ than to the genre 
‘love-romunce’ proper. 


W. D. R. 


'TexT. R. Hercher, Erotice Scriptores Graeci i. 233 ff (Teubner). 
CRITICISM. Rohde, Grech. Roman, 26g il.; Christ-Schmid- 
Stählin LI. n°. 81g H. See also NOVEL, GNELK, G.G. 


ANTYLLUS (2nd c. A.p.), physician, belonged to the 
pneumatic school; his chief contributions to medicine 
were 1n the sphere of dictetics, general therapeutics, and 
especially surgery. Works: ITepi Bonânpdraw (on medi- 
cine); Xepovpyovueva (on surgery); Hepi vdpoxepadwy: all 
lost except for frs. See SURGERY, § 6. W. D. R. 


ANUBIS, originally one of several local gods of the dead 
in Egypt, 1s represented on the monuments as a jackal. 
In Iellenistic times his cult is both celestial and infernal 
and he is sometimes identified with lermes under the 
name Hermanubis. He is an important member of the 
cult of the Egyptian deities only at Delos, though we 
know of a thrasos which worshipped him at Smyrna. In 
the Roman period he is represented at times us a soldier 
in armour. T. A. DB. 


ANYTE of Tepea (fl. early 3rd c. n.c.) was an Arcadian 
poetess, much admired tn her time and thereafter. About 
eighteen of her charming Doric epigrams, mostly 
sepulcral, are ın the Greek Anthology (q.v. and one 1s 
cited by Pollux 5. 48. Her lyrics are lost, but she trans- 
lated some of Sappho’s spirit into her sensitive elegiac 
quatrains. She was the first to make epitaphs for animals, 
and one of the first to write pastoral descriptions of wild 
nature (e.g. Anth. Pal. 16. 228). 

M. J. Baale, Studia in Anytes vitam (Haarlem, 1904); S. Colangelo, 
Stud, Ital 1915, 280 ff ; F. Cene, Totenklage um Tiere m der 


antiken Dichtung (1930), G. Luck, MH 1954, 1741.., Wilamowitz, 
Hellenst. Dichtung 1. 130 £. G. H. 


ANYTOS (5th-4th c. 5.c.), a wealthy Athenian and a 
democratic lcader. General in 409 B.c., he failed to 
prevent the loss of Pylos, and is said to have escaped con- 
demnation only by bribery. After the war, he was one 
of the restorers of democracy with Thrasybulus, proving 
himself an honest and moderate politician. Plato (Meno 
90 f.) introduces him as a well-bred man, but a passionate 
enemy of the sophists. He probably did not belong to the 
circle of Socrates, as some sources hint. He became one 
of the three accusers of Socrates, less for private reasons 
than from an honest belief that he was doing the best for 
Athens. Accounts about his banishment and murder 
may be later inventions. 


Prosop. Alt. 1324. V. E. 
AORNOS, the mountain stronghold between the Swat 
and Indus rivers captured by Alexander (327-326 B.c.), 
has been identified by Sir Aurel Stein with Pir-sar, north 
of Buner. Two great ridges, Pir-sar and Una-sar, con- 
verge at right angles; the ‘rock’ is Bar-sar on Pir-sar, cut 
off from the Una ridge (along which Alexander attacked) 
by the Barimar ravine (across which he constructed his 
ramp). The operations can be understood only from a 
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map, which shows what a great feat of arms it was. 
‘Aornos’ may represent Una (Unra). 


Sir A. Stein, On Alexander's Track to the Indus (1929). chs. 
317-22, with maps. . W.T. 


APAMEA, a city on the Orontes which replaced the 
Macedonian military colony of Pella. It was founded by 
Seleucus I, or perhaps Antiochus I. It was the capital of 
a satrapy and the military headquarters of the Seleucid 
kingdom. A natural fortress, ıt was seized by Caecilius 
Bassus in 46 B.C. and endured a long siege. During the 
Principate ıt made only one issue of coins (under 
Claudius), but ruled a large territory; its citizen popula- 
tion numbered 117,000 under Augustus. Its ruins are 
being excavated (reports in Ant. Class. 1942, 1935-6). 
Apamea is by no means to be confused with its name- 
sake in Phrygia, where the Romans concluded a peace 
with Antiochus Il] (q.v.) sn 188 B.C. A. H. M.J. 


APARCHE, votive gift to a god. The custom which is 
expressed by the Latin word votum (q.v.), that a gift is 
promised and given if a certain condition is fulfilled by 
the god, was common in Greece too (cf. Jl. 6. 305 ff.); 
it is expressed by the word e¢y7. The words azapx7, 
axpo0ina express the idea that a part of something 
pained is given to the god. Generally these gifts were 
understood as a yapıorýpior, thank-offering. Cf. JG r. 
625 evxywAny reAcousy oor yap avTididovs, 


riechischen Wethin- 
vtions Jondamentales 
M. P. N. 


Il. Beer, Anapyy und verwandte Ausdrucke in 
schriften (Diss Munchen, 1914); J Rudhardt, 
de la pensie rehpicuse, ete (1958), 219 fì 


APATURIA, a festival characterisuc of the Tonians 
(among the Dorians the Apellai (q.v. 2) corresponds to 14). 
Itis chiefly known from Athens, where it was celebrated 
by the phratries in the month of Pyanopsion (Oct.- Nov.). 
Its three days were called (1) dupmia (from a late meal), 
(2) avappuors (from the sacrifice of an animal), (3) «oupe- 
ates, On this last day the children and young adult men and 
newly marned wives were enrolled in the phratry. Three 
sacrifices are mentioned in connexion with this enrolling: 
the pefov (the lesser onc) was probably brought on behalf 
of a child introduced into the phratry; the «ovpecor (cf. 
xovpewris) has its name from the shearing of the hair of 
the ephebes; the yaya trom the introduction of the 
newly married young women. See also under AL1HRA. 

L. Deubner, Altusche Feste (1942), 242 M. Note above all the inscrip- 


tion of the phiatry of the Demotonidae, JG w. 1237 ~ SIG? 921. 
M P.N, 


APELLAI (1) (Aréààa), a festival of Apollo at Sparta and 
elsewhere, at Sparta the occasion for a citizen assembly 
which modern scholars often therefore call the Apella. 
Its procedure was defined by the Rhetra of Lycurgus; 
all Spartiatae could attend its (perhaps monthly) meetings 
which were presided over by the kings and Gerousia 
(y.v.), later (an the sth c.) by the ephors (q.v.). It could 
only accept or reject proposals put before it, any right, 
formal or assumed, of intuating legislation or of amend- 
ment having been withdrawn by an addition to the 
Rhetra, ascribed to Kings 'Theopompus and Polydorus 
(ser SPARTA). It expressed its opinion by acclamation, and 
if this seemed indecisive, by formal division. 

The extent of its competence is uncertain but it had 
the right to decide disputed royal successions; to appoint 
military commanders; to elect cphors and other magi- 
strates and members of the Gerousia; to decide on peace 
or war and the conclusion of treaties; and to approve the 
emancipation of helots. Any proposed change ın the laws 
required its approval. 

We hear also of a puxpa éxxAnoia (Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 8) 
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apparently convoked on urgent occasions, but its com- 
position 1s uncertain. 


Arist. Pol. 1273 a; Thuc. 1. 79-87; Plut. Lyc. 6; Agis 8-11; Diod. 
Sic. 11, 50. (and see SPARIA). W. G.F. 


APELLAI (2). Aréìàìa is a Dorian word signifying 
assembly-place, assembly (see preceding article). In the 
plural it signifies a festival corresponding to the Athenian 
Apaturia (q.v.) at which the new members of the gens 
were introduced. The name of the month Apellaios 
proves that it was widely spread among the Dorians; 
otherwise ıt is known only through the inscription of the 
Labyadai at Delphi (S7G? 438). 


Nilsson, GGR 1.3 556. M. P. N. 


APELLES (4th c. u.c.), painter, of Colophon, later of 
Ephesus (sometimes called Coan because of the Coan 
Aphrodite). Pliny dates hin 332 n.C. (because of the port- 
rait of Alexander). He was taught first by Ephorus of 
Ephesus, then by Pamphilus (q.v. 1) of Sicyon. When in 
the Sicyoman school, he helped Melanthius to paint the 
victorious chariot of the tyrant Aristratus. IIe painted 
portraits of Philip, Alexander, and their circle, and a self- 
portrait. Anecdotes connect him with Alexander, 
Ptolemy, and Protogenes. He died in Cos while copying 
his Aphrodite, probably early in the third century. 

SELECTED Wonks: 1. Aphrodite Anadyomene, in Cos, 
Jater in Rome. Aphrodite rising from the sea, wringing 
out her hair. 2. Alexander with the thunderbolt, in 
Ephesus. Alexander darker than nature so that the 
thunderbolt stood out. 3. Calumny, preceded by Envy, 
Intrigue, and Deception, and tollowed by Repentance 
and Truth, dragging her victim before a man with large 
ears, attended by Ignorance and Superstition. 4. Sacri- 
fice, in Cos. Described by Herodas (4. 59). Copies of his 
works have been seen in the Herculaneum tragic actor 
(Gorgosthenes) (Pfuhl, fig. 653; Rumpf, pl. 51/1) and the 
Alexander mosaic (Pfuhl, fig. 648; Rumpf, pl. 48). The 
tone of his pictures was due to a secret varnish. He wrote 
a book on painting; he claimed to know when to take his 
hand from a picture (contrast Protogenes), and that his 
works had charm, ydpıs (contrast Melanthius). 

Overbeck, 591, 1067, 1073, 10y0, 1446-R, 1481, 1687, 1726, 1745, 


1748-9, 1751, 1759, 1766, 1772, 1774, 1827 1906, 1921 , Pfuh], Kor; 
Rumpf, Malerei u. Zewchn. 147, Ath. mtt. 1962, 229. r. B. L. Ww? 


APENNINE CULTURE is the term used to describe 
the material aspects (almost exclusively ceramıc) of 
the semi-nomadic pastoral economy diffused along the 
Apennine chain from the Bolognese in the north to the 
south-east tip of peninsular Italy throughout the Middle 
and Late Bronze Age. There are particularly significant 
concentrations in south-east Emilia (Toscanella Imolese), 
the Marche (Filottrano), Tuscany (Belverde), Latium 
(Pian Sultano), Campania (Ischia, q.v., has produced 
Apennine material associated with Late Mycenaean IITA 
sherds), Pugha (Coppa Nevigata, Grotta Manaccora, and 
the Tarentino), and in J.ipari (see AEOLIAE INSULAE). A 
division between two sequences, northern and southern, 
may be expressed typologically in terms of pottery traits 
and topographically by an east-west line between Ter- 
moli and Formia; the material from Lipari, however, 
has affinities with the northern rather than with the 
southern sites. In the Late Bronze Age the story of the 
Apennine Culture is closely linked with that of the terre- 
mare (see TERRAMARA). 

S. M. Puglisi Mon. Ant. 1951 cols. 1 ff.; id. La Civiltà Appen- 
ninica (1959): R. Peroni Arch Class. 1958, 243 ff., id. Mem. ine. 
1960, 1 ff.; D. H. Trump Proc Prehist. Soc 1958, 165 ff.; 1d. PBSR 
1963, 1 ff.; ıd. Central and Southern Italy before Rome (1966), 109 ff ; 
C È Ostenberg, Luni sul Mignone e problemi della pretstorta d'Italia 
(1967). D. W.R.R 
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APENNINES, Jtaly’s mountain backbone, branch off 
from the Alps near Genoa. At first they ate of moderate 
height (3,000—4,000 ft.) and run eastwards forming the 
southern boundary of Cisalpine Gaul (Northern Apen- 
nines); then, near Arimminum, they turn south-east, 
follow the line of the Adriatic coast and attain great 
altitudes~-9,560 feet at the Gran Sasso (Central Apen- 
nines); approaching Lucania they become lower again, 
swing south and occupy virtually all south-west Italy 
(Southern Apennines: the granite Sila mountains of the 
Bruttian Peninsula, although geologically distinct, are 
generally reckoned a prolongation of the limestone 
Apennines. Italy's) volcanic mountains, however-~ 
Albanus, Vesuvius, Vultur-—are independent of the 
Apennine system). The 800-mile Apennine chain is not 
continuous und unbroken, but consists of tangled moun- 
tain rnasses of varying width, interspersed with numerous 
upland passes and fertile valleys suitable for agriculture 
or summer pasturage. Offshoots are numerous, e.g. 
Apuan Alps (Liguria), Volscian Mountains (Latium); 
some are completely separated from the main range, c.g. 
Mons Garganus (Apulia). The Apennines feed most 
Italan rivers except the Po and some of its tributaries, 
but, not being perennially snow-capped, supply inade- 
quate amounts of water in summer, when consequent- 
ly the rivers become mere rills or torrent-beds. The 
Apennines contain numerous mineral springs but little 
mineral wealth. In antiquity their cheeses, wolves, bears, 
goats, extensive forests, and brigands were famous. 
Polyb. 2 16; 3. 110 includes Maritime Alps in the Apennines; 
Strabo 2 128; 5 211; Lucan 2 yoh—-448, Varro, Rust. 2. 1 5, 10; 


Pliny, FIN 11 240, 10. 197. C. S. du Riche Preller, Halan Mountan 
Geology (192)). b. T. S5. 


APER, Marcus, an advocate of Gallic origin who at- 
taned the practorship. He apparently visited Britain, 
perhaps as tribunus laticlavius. Tacitus studied his 
rhetorical methods, and in the Dialogus mtroduces him 
as a utilitarian vehemently defending lucrative court- 
oratory in the modern style as against poetry and the 
older fashions. 


Vac. Dial. 2; 5-10; 16-2). Syme, Tacitus, App. ot. G C. W. 


APEX, an sort of mitre derived from the Etruscans, 
worn by Roman flammes and some other priests, or more 
properly the top of it (Suetonius ap. Servius on Aen. 2. 
683, ‘apex proprie dicitur in summo flaminis pilleo uirga 
lanata, hoc est in cuius extremitate modica lana est’, The 
urga was a twig or spike of olive-wood (Festus p. 9. 30 
landsay); the /ana was a woollen thread, apıculum, with 
which appurently the spike was tied on (ibid. 21. 10). 
The lower part of the head-dress was the galerus; that of 
the flamen Dialis was called albogalerus, being made of 
the skins of white victims sacrificed to Jupiter (ibid. 9. 
29; Varro ap. Gel. 10. 15. 32). This was a close-fitting 
conical cap (Varro, Ling. 7. 44). 


K. A. Esdaile, YRS 1911, 213 ff; Wissown, RK 499; Latte, RR 
157, 404, and (for allustiation) pl. 23. HI J. R. 


APHAEA (‘Idaiéa), a goddess worshipped in Acgina, 
where the ruins of her temple (famous for its pedimental 
sculptures, now tn Munich) are still extant. She was 
identified with Britomartis (q.v.; Paus. 2. 30. 3); i.e. she 
was of similar character to Artemis (q.v.). H. J. R. 


APHRODISIUS, Scmponius, slave and pupil of 
Horace’s teacher, Orbilius, took up the subject of Latin 
orthography and strongly criticized the work of Verrius 
Flaccus (q.v. 8). Seribonia, Augustus’ first wife, freed him 
(Suet. Gram. 19). 
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APHRODITE, Greck goddess of love, beauty, and 


tertility. The meaning of the name ts uncertain, though 
the Greeks, from Ilestod on (Theog. 188-206), derived 
it from adpos, ‘foam’, and told of the birth of Aphrodite 
from the sea. She was worshipped throughout almost all 
of the Greek world; the sanctuarics at Paphos (q.v.) and 
Amuathus ın Cyprus, at Cythera, and at Corinth were 
especially renowned. ‘I'o [omer she ts ‘the Cyprian’, and 
it was probably from Cyprus, in the Mycenaean age, that 
Aphrodite first entered Greece, though the Hellenic god- 
dess doubtless owes something to earlier Aegean divint- 
ties, such as Ariadne, whose cults she absorbed. Greck 
tradition consistently pointed to an eastern origin for 
Aphrodite (ef. Hdt. 1. 105; Paus. 1. 14.7), and it was from 
Cyprus that Adonis, the consort of Astarte-Aphrodite, 
was later to come to Athens. But the process of helleniza- 
tion has already pone farin ]lomer, who makes Aphrodite 
the daughter of Zeus and Dione, and the wile of Hephaes- 
tus; Ares, in later myth her hushand, appears in the 
Jay of Demodocus (Od. 8. 266-366) as her paramour. 
Aeneas is her son by the Trojan Anchises (Jl. passim; 
Hymn. Hom. Ven. 5), and she is ever the partisan of the 
Trojans (another hint of her non-Hellente origin) but no 
warrior, and when she 1s wounded by Diomedes, Zeus 
reminds her that her sphere is not war but love (//. 5. 
428-9). 

Primarily, she is a goddess of generation and fertility, 
and in poetry often seems little more than a personi- 
tication of the sexual instinct and the power of love. 
Occasionally she presides over marriage, and the bearded 
Aphrodite of Cyprus seems to be an androgynous type 
arising. from the marnage ritual (we HLRMAPHRODITUS), 
but marnage was a domain largely pre-empted by Iera. 
Prostitutes, however, considered Aphrodite their patron 
(ct. Aphrodite ópry, ‘Eratpa, Ath. 13. 572 e- 573 a), and 
there was sacred prostitution (q.v.) in her cult at Corinth, 
but in veneral the public cult, at least, was staid and even 
austere. 

The evidence for Aphrodite as a goddess of epeta- 
tion is slight, but not to be dismissed out of hand. She 1s 
closely associated with Adonis (q.v.), a divinity of vegeta- 
tion; here too belong the cult names A. ev Kyros, 
A. Areca, und her associations with the Charites, the 
Horae, and Eros (qq.v.) (cf. the sanctuary of Eros and 
A. ev Kymos on the north slope of the Acropolis, O. 
Broneer, Hesp. 1942, 1935). The powers of fertility are 
generally chthonian (A. MedAaurts, Paus. 2. 2. 4; 8. 6. 5; 
9. 27. 5; A. ‘Emruufia at Delphi, Plut. Quaest. Rom. 
269 b), and to this trait may be due her frequent associa- 
tion m cult with Fermes (q.v.). 

Aphrodite was widely worshipped as a goddess of 
the sea and seafaring (A. Lovria, EvmAora). "The armed 
Aphrodite (@Acpern) or goddess of war (A. Apeda, 
Stpareca) was wotshipped in Sparta, Cyprus, Cythera, 
and elsewhere; this warlike character is probably a direct 
survival from her Oriental prototypes, and may also 
explain her associations, chiefly in myth, with Ares (q.v.). 

Two very common titles are Odpavia and IIavònpos 
(see PW’, s.vv.), but the philosophical interpretation of 
these as representing intellectual and common love (PL 
Symp. 180 d-181; Xen. Symp. 8. 9—10) is unjustified. 
The title Urania, in fact, seems frequently a mark of the 
Oriental goddess, und was a cult name at Cyprus, 
Cythera, und Corinth. It was also applied to various 
foreign goddesses (e g. the Scythian Argimpasa, TIdt. 4. 
59; the Arabian Allat, Hdt. 3. 8; Venus Caelestis == 
Astarte at Carthage). Pandemus, on the other hand, the 
“goddess of the whole people’, represents the highest 
political idea to which Aphrodite attained, notably at 
Athens, but also at Erythrae, Thebes, Cos, and Megalo- 
polis. 

Apart from Ilermes, Aphrodite has no strong asso- 
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ciations in cult with the major Hellenic gods. Nor are 
her festivals, except in Cyprus, of great importance, 
though that at Delos, where Aphrodite has replaced 
Ariadne, was very ancient (Plut. Thes. 21; Callim. Del. 
306-13), and several states had‘a month named for her. 
‘I'he myrtle and the dove are sacred to Aphrodite (cf. 
dove used for lustration of temple of Pandemus, IG 17. 
659); the sacrifice of swine seems to mark the fertility 
cult and the presence of Adonis. 

In the Hellenistic period the name ‘Syrian A.’, (on 
Delos A. Ay) designates Ataryatis (q.v.). 

The poets, as in the fragment of Aeschylus’ Dana- 
ides and the magnificent exordium of Lucretius, exalt 
Aphrodite as the cosmic generative force pervading all 
nature. 


Farnell, Cults 1i, chs. 21-23; Nilsson, Feste (1906), 362 ff ; GGRi. 
19 ff. ; l. Preller- Robert, Griechische Mythologies (1894)1, 345 fl; 
4. Dussaud, Rev. Hist. Rel. 1916, 1. See VENUS. F. R. W. 


APHRODITE IN ART. Greek art took several hun- 
dred years to achieve a truly individual vision of Aphro- 
dite. Archaic art represents her either in the Oriental 
type of a nude goddess or as a standing or seated figure 
distinguished only by attributes from other goddesses. 
(E. Suhr, A¥Arch, 1961, 389). 

Classical art of the fifth century endows Aphrodite 
with majestic beauty and grave charm (G. M. A. 
Hanfmann, AZ Arch. 1962, 281). The famous images by 
Phidias, Aleamenes, and Aporacritus (A. W. Lawrence, 
Class. Sculpt. 1929) are Jost, but we can admire in 
originals the poeuc charm of Aphrodite rising from the 
sea (Ludovisı Throne: W. Hahland, JOAI 1953, 27; 
E. Simon, Die Geburt der A., 1959), the quiet dignity of 
Aphrodite on the swan (painted cup, London), the har- 
mony of Aphrodite and Eros in the Parthenon frieze. An 
Aphrodite on a tortoise and one leaning on a pillar reflect 
monumental mayes of Periclean times (Schrader, Phidias, 
1924). 

“The finest statue not only of Praxiteles but in the 
whole world ıs the Aphrodite for the sight of which 
many have sailed to Cnidos’, says Pliny (HN 46. 4. 20). 
Carved about the muddle of the fourth century and known 
through Roman copies, this statue shows the goddess 
laying her garment on a hydra before taking a bath. The 
first convincing representation of the beautiful female 
nude, disunguished by an evasive charm, the Cnidian 
Aphrodite became a model for the numerous Aphrodites 
of Hellenistic and Roman tnes (T. Kraus, Die A. von 
Knidos, 1957). Of these the best known are Aphrodite of 
Cyrene, the popular Venus de Milo (J. Charbonneaux, 
La Vénus de Milo, 1958), the crouching Aphrodite by 
the Bithynian Doidalsas (R. Lulhes, Dire AKauernde 
Aphrodite, 1954), the urmed Aphrodite of Acrocorinthus, 
and the various types described as ‘Venus Genetrix’. 

C. Blinkenberg, Aondta(1yg43) {A W. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculp- 


ture (1927), ©. Broneet, The Armed Aphrodite (1930); M. Bieber, 
Kom, Mitt. 1933. G. M. A. 11; J. R. T. P. 


APHTHONIUS, Arrius Festus (3rd c. a.D.), wrote 
four books De Metris, which now form the bulk of the 
Ars Grammatica of Marius Victorinus (ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. 6. 31-173). This incorporation (not due to Vic- 
turinus himself) was effected before A.D. 400. 


Schanz—Hosius, § 829. J. F. M. 


APICIUS, proverbial cognomen of several Roman 
gourmets, especially M. Gavius (PIR? G 91), who lived 
under Augustus and Tiberius, made a science of his 
culinary expertise, and left some writings (Pliny, HN 10. 
133; Sen. Helv. 10. 8-9; schol. Juv. 4. 23; etc.). The De 
Re Coquinaria ascribed to (Caelius) Apicius by the MSS. 
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was, however, compiled later and probably took its pre- 
sent form ın the fourth century. 

Trxt. Giarratano— Vollmer (1922); A. Mareth, (1957). 

TRANSLATION (with text) B. Flower- E. Rosenbaum (1958); J. 
André (1965), French. 

F. Vollmer, Suz Munchen (1920), 6. 


APION, son of Posidonius, a Greek (or Grueco- 
Egyptian) of Alexandria, pupil of Didymus, and succes- 
sor to Theon as head of the Alexandrian school. Ele was 
later at Rome, under Tiberius and Claudius. He was 
nicknamed JMàeorovieys (by himself), cymbalum mundi, 
and propriae famae tympanum (by Tiberius and Pliny, 
Pliny HN Pref. 25), and, for his industry,'Mo dos. He 
wrote on Egypt (cf. Josephus, Ap. 2. 143; and Gell. 5. 14. 
10-30); he called up (so he said) Homer's spirit to 
ascertain the poct’s parentage and birthplace, but pub- 
lished no account of the proceedings, and compiled, inter 
alia, an alphabetically arranged Homeric glossary, based, 
as was usual, on Aristarchus, and preserved only in frag- 
ments and in the derivative work of Apollonius Sophistes. 

FRAGMENTS FGrH. 610. A. Ludwich, Philol 1917, 205; 1919, 90; 


K Alpers, “Theognostos, [epi dp0oypaduas' (Liss. Flamburg 1964), 
54 ff. P. R. i. F. 


L. A M. 


APIS, the sacred bull worshipped in Memphis. His cult 
attained national prominence and under Ptolemaic and 
Roman rulers official recognition was given to ıt and to 
the feast-days connected with it. When the sacred anımal 
died, a successor was chosen and the dead beast was 
mummified and entombed during a period of sorrow and 
fasting which lasted for seventy days. Apis is mentioned 
a few times in Greek inscriptions as one of the gods 
included among the Egyptian deities, but his chief ım- 
portance for Graeco-Roman religion lies in the fact that 
the cult of Sarapis (q.v.) originated in the worship of the 
QOsirified (see ostRIS) Apis-bulls entombed in the temple 
at Memphis. T. A. B. 


APODEKTAI, a board of ten officials at Athens, who 
received all the moneys from the revenue-collecting 
departments and paid them over to the spending depart- 
ments, under the supervision of the boule. They were 
instituted by Cleisthenes; from the time of Pericles they 
were appointed by lot. 


APOLLINARIUS (c. a.p. 310—-¢. 390) was a brilliant, 
original Christian thinker whose treatment of the in- 
camation ranks as one of the classic heresies (Apollin- 
arianism). A champion of Nicene orthodoxy against 
Arius’ teaching, he became bishop of Laodicea c. 460. 
As a counter to Julian’s anti-Christian educational policy 
he rewrote parts of the Bible in classical forms. Ie was 
the author of numerous commentaries and treatises which 
(apart from works pseudonymously attributed to orthodox 
writers) survive only in fragments. lis distinctive teach- 
ing was that the logos took the place of the human 
rational soul in Christ. Only so, he argued, could his 
unity and moral integrity be secured; but this solution 
was soon rejected as mutilating Christ's humanity. 


Texts in H. Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodea ı (1 204). 
J. N. D. K. 


APOLLO (ArdAAwy, Epic also AmzoAAaw or And)dAwr, 
as Il. 1. 14), the most Greek of all gods, in art the ideal 
type of young, but not immature manly beauty. His 
functions are especially music, archery, prophecy, medi- 
cine, and the care of flocks and herds; with agriculture he 
has much less to do. He is often associated with the higher 
developments of civilization, approving codes of law (as 
Hdt. 1. 65. 6), inculcating high moral and religious 
principles (as id. 6. 86. 15; Aelian, VH 3. 44), and 
favouring philosophy (e.g. he was said to be the real 
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father of Plato). In matters of ritual, especially of 
purification, his oracles are commonly regarded as the 
supreme authority. Politically, he is especially prominent 
in suggesting or approving schemes of colonization 
(Apollo Archegetes, q.v.). His cult was panhellenic and 
he 1s regularly spoken of with profound respect, some of 
the war-time plays of Euripides being an exception. 

His name is not found on Linear B tablets and is of 
uncertain etymology, perhaps not Greek. Of his origin 
there are two principal theories. (1) He comes from some- 
where north of Greece. In support of this it is urged that 
his seats of worship are numerous and ancient in the 
north; the legendary Apolline people, the Hyperboreans 
(q.v.), are always thought of as northerners and are real 
enough to send yearly offerings to Delos which follow a 
route from the north (Hdt. 4. 33; cf. Farnell, op. cit. infra, 
99 f.); and the ritual of the Stepteria points north also. 
(2) He ia Asianic, for his utle Avwe.os and the name of his 
mother Leto suggest Lycia and the Lycian Lada; he has 
numerous connexions with that country and with the 
Oriental sacred number seven (e.g. his birthday 1s the 
seventh of the month, Hesiod, Op. 771); he 1s especially 
worshipped at Troy and warmly supports the Trojans in 
llomer. ‘he question is yet undecided. (Short biblio- 
graphy in Rose, Handb. of Gk. Myth., 158 n. 2; add 
Bethe, ‘Apollon der Hellene’, in Avridwpov, Gottingen, 
1924.) 

It was conjectured as early as the fifth century B.C. 
(Euripides, fr, 781, 11-13 Nauck; Aesch. ap. |Kratosth.], 
Catast. 24 18 uncertain) that Apollo was the Sun, and 
this theory prevailed in Hellenistic and imperial times 
and was for a while revived by modern scholars. It lacks, 
however, any real evidence (see Farnell, 136 ÍT.). It 1s 
morc likely that the god’s origins are to be sought in his 
titles of Nomuos and Lykcios. If he was a god of herdsmen 
in wild country, it is highly probable that his interests 
would include archery, music, and medicine, and that he 
should be somchow connected with their worst enemy, 
the wolf, 1s equally reasonable; he can both send and stay 
that and other plagues. llow and where he becume a 
prophetic god ıs not known, but he 1s so from our earliest 
records. 

Of his oracular shrines, Delphi was the chief, 
though others were important, notably Branchidae and 
Claros in loma, whereot the latter was particularly 
prominent in Ilellenistic times. The method of divina- 
tion was by possession, the medium being filled with the 
god, or his inspiration (see further Farnell, 179 ff. and 
DELPHIC ORACLE). Of his ritual perhaps the most remark- 
able was the Delphic Stcptera, held every eight years. 
In this, a boy, apparently personating the god, was led 
to a hut near the temple, called the palace of Python (see 
below); this was set on fire; the boy went away into sup- 
posed banishment; and finally all concerned were puri- 
fied at Tempe and came back by the traditional sacred 
route known as the Pythian Way (sce Farnell, 293). The 
ancicnts regarded the ritual as a sort of play commem- 
orating the killing of Python (see below). Delphi, through 
the enterprise of its clergy, became the nearest approach 
to a Vatican which Greece possessed, though it had no 
formal authority to enforce its advice. Delphic propaganda 
may be traced in the tendency to introduce Apollo as 
adviser, inspirer, etc., into any and every myth which 
contains a prophet or a prediction. Delphi claimed to be 
the centre of the world, the famous stone called the 
omphalos (navel) marking the very spot. In art, Apollo 1s 
often represented as sitting on this, but the actual seat of 
his medium, the Pythia, was a tripod, hence continually 
associated with Apollo and his oracles. 

Apollo’s earlest adventure (for his birth at Delos, 
see LETO) was the killing of Python, a formidable dragon 
which guarded Delphi (in the earliest version, the 
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Ifomeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, 300 [122], it is a 
female and unnamed). He also killed Tityos, a giant who 
offered violence to Leto, Od. 11. 580. For other divine 
vengeances, see ALOADAE, NIOBE. 

Ot his many loves, the most famous was that for 
Coronis, mother of Asclepius (q.v.). For the adventures 
to which Asclepius’ death led, see ALCESTIS. Very interest- 
ing is the tale of his unsuccessful rivalry with Idas (q.v.) 
for Marpessa. Another object of his affections was Cass- 
andra (Alexandra), daughter of Priam. To win her he 
gave her the gift of prophecy, but having received it she 
would not grant him her love. He could not recall his gift, 
but made it futile by causing her always to be dis- 
believed (Aesch. Ag. 1202 ff.). Somewhat similar, prob- 
ably modelled upon this, is the story of the Cumaean 
Sibyl, as told by Ovid (Met. 14. 132 ff.). Iie bade her 
choose whatever she wished, and she asked to live as 
many years as she held grains of sand. But she forgot to 
ask for permanent youth, and, having denied him, re- 
ceived no more favours from him; hence she grew so 
old that she finally hung in a vessel, saying, when asked 
what she wanted, that she wished to die (Petronius. Sat. 
48. 8; see Campbell Bonner in Quantulacunque, Studies 
presented to Kirsopp Lake . . . (U.S.A. 1937), 1 ff.). By 
Cyrene, granddaughter of the river Peneus, he became 
father of Aristaeus (q.v. 1); he was first attracted to her 
by observing her courage and prowess in hunting on Mt. 
Pelion, where she was fighting a lion bare-handed, and 
carried her off to that part of Africa which was afterwards 
named after her (Pind. Pyth. 9. 17 ff.;1t was a foundation- 
legend of the colony of Cyrene: see L. Vitali, Religione 
Cyrenaica (1932), 107 ff.). 

Apollo was usually impartial in politics, though he 
shows Troy great favour in the Iliad. His principal 
departures from this attitude were during the Persian 
Wars, when the Delphic oracle began by being partial to 
the Persians, and the Peloponnesian War, when it was 
whole-heartedly of the Spartan faction; hence Euripides’ 
attitude (see above). 

In Italy, Apollo was introduced early, partly through 
Etruria (cf. the famous statue of him from Ven), partly 
direct from Greek settlements. Although now and then 
equated with native gods (as the deity of Soracte, Aen. 
11. 785), he never had a generally accepted identification. 
At Rome his Republican cult seems to have been prim- 
arily that of a god of healing (the Vestals addressed him as 
Apollo medue, Apollo Paean, Macrob. Sat. 1.17. 15) and 
of prophecy (cf. SIBYLLA, QUINDFCIMVIRI). Ie had a 
shrine, Apollimar, outside the Porta Carmentalis, and a 
temple was erected in consequence of the plague of 
433 n.C. Augustus, who had a special devotion to him, 
partly owing to the nearness of the battle of Actium to one 
of his temples, erected a magnificent temple on the 
Palatine (thus receiving him imtra pomerium). It was 
vowed ın 36 and dedicated jn 28, to it a celebrated library 
was attached. henceforward, under the Empire, Apollo 
Palatinus was in some sort the equal of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. 

Apollo is very popular in art from the seventh century, 
as a youth, naked or robed, with bow or lyre, alone 
or with Artemis and sometimes Leto, the Muses or 
other deities, or ın action-scenes (Niobids, ‘Tityos, etc.). 

See also ANISTFAS (1), DFLOS, DELPLIC ORACLE, OMPHAI.OS, STONES, 
SACRED, ‘THEBES (1) 


p Farnell, Cults iv o8 F, W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and their 
Gods (1950), 73 ff., 183 A , Wissowa, RK 293 À ; Latte, RR 221 ff; 
: Gagé, Apollon romain (1955), J. Fontenrose, Python (U.S.A. tg 9); 

Kerényi Apollo (forthcoming); tor temples in Rome, Nash, Pict. 
Dut. Rome 1. 28 ff. H. J.R ; C. M. R. 


APOLLODORUS (1) (sth c. B.c.), painter, of Athens. 
Pliny dates him 408 B.C., but he must have been painting 
by 430, if Zeuxis (q.v.) ‘entered the door opened by 
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Apollodorus’. He was the first to represent appearance 
(species) and was known as cx.aypddos. Lxvaypadia, com- 
mon in Plato for illusionistic painting, means primarily 
plastic shading by a gradation of colour; on vases shading 
is not used for human figures until 425-400. Although 
only two of his pictures are mentioned, his importance 
was fully recognized in antiquity. 

verbeck, 1641-7; - sG > : 
Ao hiar DAI ete EATA TR I. CO, 199 T W 


APOLLODORUS (2) of Gela. New Comedy poet, 
contemporary of Menander according to Suda. He has 
been identified with Apollodorus (q.v. 3) of Carystus, but 
Pollux 10. 138 and inscriptional evidence (see E. Capps, 
AJPhil. 1900, 45 fl.) prove his separate existence. 

FCG 1. 459 ff., 1v. 438 f.; CAF m. 278 ff. W.G.W. 


APOLLODORUS (3) of Carystus, New Comedy poet, 
more famous than Apollodorus (q.v. 2) of Gela, and 
sometimes referred to as Apollodorus ‘the Athenian’ 
(which suggests the grant of Athenian citizenship). Ile 
composed forty-seven dramas and won five victories 
(Suda). A contemporary of Posidippus, he produced his 
first play c. 285 p.c. ‘Exvpa was the original of 'Terence’s 
Hecyra; ‘Emébixalopevos of Terence’s Phormio. These 
Latın adaptations seem to indicate that Apollodorus was 
greatly influenced by Menander (q.v. 1), and that one of 
his characteristics was an obsessive attention to detail in 
the orgamization of his plots. Fr. 5, the tolly of Greek 
fighting Greck. 

FCG w. 440 ff.; CAF m. 280 A ; Demiańczuk, Supp. Com. Bf; 
Page, GLP, no 58. See E. F. Kiause, De Apollodoris Comucis (1903); 
M. Schuster, De Apollodaris Poetis Comas (1907), W. E J. Kuiper, 
Two Comedies by Apollodorus of Carystus: Terence’s Hecyra and 
Phormta (1938, too speculative), M. R. Posam, Atene e Roma 1942, 


141 @f., Ko Mras, Anz Österreich. Akad. 1948, 184 f.; Webster, 
Later Greek Comedy, 205 fi, W.G. A. 


APOLLODORUS (4) of Alexandria, physician and 
scientist of the beginning of the third century p.c. This 
chief work, lepi Onpiwy or Aoyos Oypiarós (on poisonous 
creatures), was the primary source for all the later phar- 
macologists of antiquity (e.g. Numenius, Nicander, Hera- 
chides of ‘Tarentum, Sostratus, Achan, Sextius Niger, 
Phny, Dioscorides, Atchigenes, Aemihus Macer). He 
seems also to have written a work epi Gavacipwyr (or 
dnAnrnpiwv) papparwv. 


Fragments in O. Schneider, Nicandrea, 181 ff. W.D.R. 


APOLLODORUS (5) of Pergamum (c. 104-22 B.C.), 
rhetor who taught Octavianus (Suct. Aug. 89; Tac. Dral. 
19) and others at Rome. His Téxvņ, dedicated to C. 
Matius, was translated into Latin by C. Valgius Rufus; 
but his real influence was due to his oral teaching, which 
was challenged by Theodorus (q.v. 3) of Gadara. His 
theories and those of his followers are known from 
Quintilian (2. 11; 3. 1). He insisted that all legal speeches 
should be composed of the four regular ‘parts’'—proem, 
narration, argumentation, peroration—in the regular 
order. This contrasts with the less rigid precepts of 
Theodorus. 

M. Schanz, ‘Die Apollodoreer und dic Theodoreer’, ew hase 


APOLLODORUS (6) of Athens (b. c. 180 B.c.), pupil of 
Anistarchus, left Alexandria (c. 146 B.c.), perhaps for 
Pergamum, and later moved to Athens, where he re- 
mained until his death. He was a scholar of great learning 
and varied interests. 

Wonks. 1. Chronological: Xpoved or Xpovur) cuvraéis, 
dedicated to Attalus II of Pergamum and based on the 
chronological researches of Eratosthenes (q.v.), was 
written in comic trimeters and dealt in considerable 
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detail with successive periods of history, important in- 
cidents, philosophical schools, the life and work of indi- 
viduals from the fall of Troy (1184 D.C.) to 144 B.C.; later 
it was continued, not certainly by Apollodorus himself, 
down to 119 .c. 2. Mythological: Bibliotheca (BiBdco8yn1), 
a study of Greek heroic mythology. ‘The extant work of 
this name, which presents an uncritical summary of the 
traditional Greek mythology, belongs to the first or 
second century A.D. 3. Theological; [/epi dear, a rational- 
istic account of Greek religion, much used by later 
writers. 4. Geographical]: a commentary on the Homeric 
Catalogue of Ships, an important work of scholarship 
based on Eratosthenes and Demetrius of Scepsis, and 
containing many quotations from poets and historians 
and many criticisms of earlier writes; Strabo found it a 
valuable source for books 8 to 10 of his Geography. The 
lûs wepivdos or Hepi yas, a geographical guide-book in 
comic trimeters, was probably a later forgery. §. Critical 
and exegetical: commentaries on Epicharmus and 
Sophron; these probably included a critical recension of 
the text. 6. Etymological : “ErupodAoyiaor 'Erupodoyovpeva 
or P'Awdocoa. 

F. Jacoby, FGrH siB. 244 and Apollodors Chronik (1902); | Biblio- 
theca), R. Wagner in Mythographi Graeci, ı (1894), J. G Frazer, with 
translation (Loch, 1921); C. Robert, De Apollodort bibliotheca (1873); 
A. Diller, TAPA 1935, 296 f1,; M. van der Valk, Rev Ét. grec. 


195k, 100 ff. (Bibliotheca), R. Munzel, De Apollodort nepi beww libris 
(1883). J F. L. 


APOLLODORUS (7) of Damascus, a Greek town- 
planner and architect who worked at Rome in the first 
century A.D. He planned the Forum of Trajan and de- 
signed, or supervised, the Basilica and Column of Trajan, 
and other adjacent architecture ; and he built a bridge over 
the Danube. ‘Trajan treated him with deference; but 
Hadrian, offended by Apollodorus’ criticism of his 
architectural plans, found a pretext for banishing him in 
A.D. 129, and ultimately had him executed (Dio Cass. 
Epit. 6y. 4). Apollodorus wrote works on military and 
civil engineering. For his surviving work on Engines of 
War see C. Wescher, La Poliorcétique des Grecs (1867), 
137 ff. H. W, R.; R. E. W. 


APOLLODORUS (8) of Seleuceia on the Tigris, Stoic 
philosopher, the author of an Ethics and a Physics cited 
by Diog. Laert. 7. 102, 129; 125, 135. He also wrote 
logical works. Testimonia in ll. von Arnim, SVF ii. 
259-61. 


APOLLONIA was the name of several Greek cities. 
The chief of these was in Illyria, founded c. 600 B.C. where 
the river Aous enters the coastal plain, with relatively easy 
communications ucross the Balkan range. It was founded 
as a Corinthian colony by 200 settlers (Steph. Byz. s.v.) 
and grew rapidly in size and prosperity, until it was able 
to destroy one of its neighbours, Thronium, by the 
middle of the fifth century. In the Hellenistic period 
its strategic position and its wealth attracted the Mace- 
donian, Molossian, and Illyrian kings and also Corcyra. 
It joined Rome in 229 B.C., was treated as a free city and 
prospered greatly as the main base of Roman armies 
in the wars against Macedon. After 146 it was one of 
the terminal points of the Via Egnatia (q.v.), and it was 
Caesar’s headquarters in the campaign of Dyrrhachium 
(48). In 45-44 Caesar gathered an army at Apollonia for 
his eastern campaigns, and at his death his grandnephew 
Octavius was stauoned there as a cadet. 

Recent excavations reported in Buletin i universitetit Shtetëror të 


Tiranés, Seria shkencat shogërore 1960, 1. 51 ff.; 1963, 3, 117 fl. 
M. C.; N. G. L. H. 


APOLLONIUS (1) RHODIUS (3rd c. B.c.) of Alexan- 
dria or less probably Naucratis, but generally called the 
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Rhodian owing to his retirement to Rhodes. Born ¢. 295 
BC., Apollonius was a pupil of Callumachus (Vitae, the 
Suda). According to Vita 1 (Mooney, 1) he turned late 
to writing poetry. This conflicts with the statement of 
the same authority that Apollonius gave a recitation of the 
Argonautica while still a stripling (ére €pnBov ovra), was 
badly received, and retired to Rhodes, where he revised 
his poem, which then became famous. (At several places ın 
bk. 1 the scholia cite the version of the proekdosts ( == the 
first edition), but the differences from the present text 
are not important.) POxy 1241, a list of Alexandrian 
librarians, establishes that Apollonius held the post of 
Prostates (director) of the Alexandrian library after 
Zenodotus and before Eratosthenes. Vita n represents 
Apollonius as being appointed librarıan after his return 
from Rhodes, but this dating and the Suda’s statement 
that he succeeded Eratosthenes as hbraran probably 
originate in a contusion with Apollonius the Eidograph, 
who 1s known (from POxy 1241) to have followed Erato- 
athenes in this office. On the whole it 1s likely that Apollon- 
ius succeeded Zenadotus as librarian c. 260 and held the 
post till the accession of Euergetes m 247. ‘he quarrel 
between Apollonius and his teacher Callimachus seems 
to have been one of the important cpisodes in the bitter 
literary controversy between the writers of long tradi- 
tional epics and those of short and highly fintshed poems. 
The freedom with which Apollonius refashioned in his 
own style whole passages of Callumachean poctry sug- 
gests the turning of a purely literary discussion into a 
personal feud (cf. Pf, Call. 11, xli and vol. 1 passim). 
‘his may well have been enhanced by friction at the lib- 
rary, where Callimachus, who was never hbrauan, was pre- 
sumably Apollonius’ subordinate. Though Callimachus 
is said to have been victorious, and Apollonius to have 
retired to Rhodes, it appears that finally the long tradi- 
tional epic won the day (cf. K. Ziegler, Das hellenistische 
Epos 1934). Tradition records a reconciliation between 
Apollonius and Callumachus, and that they were buried 
close to one another (Vit. Apollon. Rhod. A, in Schol., 
Wendel, 2. 5). 

Wonks. Verse. In the fashion of the day Apollonius 
wrote poems, from which a tew hexameters survive, 
on the Foundation («riows) of Alexandria, Naucratis, 
Caunus, Cnidus, Rhodes, possibly Lesbos. A poem 
called Canobus was in choliambics. Of his Epigrams only 
Anth. Pal. 11. 275, an attack on Callimachus, ıs extant. 
Apollonius’ magnum opus was the Argonautica, narrating 
in four books—he was the first epic poet to divide his own 
work into books—Argo’s voyage to Colchis by the Pro- 
pontis and Black Sea (bks. 1—2), the winning with Medea’s 
aid of the Golden I'Icece (bk. 3), and the return by the 
Danube, Po, Rhéne, Mediterranean, and northern Africa 
(bk. 4). Itis the great epic of the Alexandrian period, the 
only one before Virgil that in subject and extent (5834 
hexameter lines) could aspire to a comparison with Homer. 
In real Alexandrian style Apollonius, who was both poet 
and scholar, delights in displaying his erudition and ex- 
plaining the aetia (causes) of names, cults, relics, habits, 
etc., when recasting the celebrated myth. It is evident that 
he consulted a great number of authorities, and the excel- 
lent scholia record many of his sources. Apollonius was the 
first poet to place love—Medeu’s love for Jason -~-n the 
foreground of the action in an"epic poem. ‘The enormous 
effect this exercised upon subsequent writing has secured 
for the Argonautica a significant place in the history of 
the world’s literature. Except for Sappho, no other Greek 
poet has so vividly portrayed the first awakening of love 
in a young woman’s heart, nor followed so closely its 
psychological development. In this lies the perennial 
charm of book 3. Apollonius is also capable of delightful 

descriptions. Amazingly rich is, for instance, the shading, 
when portraying the appearance of morning and night, 
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and there are brilliant ‘baroque’ scenes of great plastic 
charm—e.g. that of ‘Vhetis and her sisters assisting Argo 
through the Wandering Rocks (4. 933 f.)—as well as 
delightful ‘genre’ scenes, from which a delicate irony 
is not absent (e.g. 3. 43 f.). Moreover, he introduces a 
number of striking new similes. But as an epic the work 
is unsuccessful. Its matn defect is a want of structural 
unity. The poet did not succeed in moulding into a whole 
the abundant erudite material he had collected; too often 
the nurrative falls into long, disjointed, soulless passages. 
At the same time Apollonius is weak in characterization. 
Jason, his central hero, 1s highly uninspiring and blood- 
less, completely lacking the energy of a heroic leader, 
Even Medea has no unity of character—Medea of book 4 
stands ın sharp contrast with Medea of book 3—and has 
httle real epic grandeur. How short she falls in that 
respect of Virgil's Dido! Apollonius’ relation to the heroic 
past is in a sense almost ‘modern’. ‘There 1s no whole- 
hearted, credulous admiration of the great past, but 
rather an attitude of coolly critical superiority, and this 
does not help in the writing of an epic. Apollonius’ 
vocabulary 1s mainly taken ftom Homer, but in Alexan- 
drian manner he ts continually varying and ‘interpreting’ 
the Llomeric words and phrases. Not a single line of the 
Argonautica could stand unaltered in Homer. Indeed, his 
greatest achievement as a stylist lies in the subtle adapta- 
tion of Ilomer's language to describe a new world of 
romantic sentiment. Metrically Apollonius’ hexameter 
follows Homer rather than Callamachus. Apollonius was 
much read and admired in late antiquity. The papyri 
show that he was highly esteemed in the imperial period, 
and he ts one of the few Alexandrian poets whose work 
survived in medieval MSS. 

Prose. Apollonius had some repute as a scholar. A 
tract of his Against Zenodutus is Mentioned, also works on 
Archilochus, Antimnachus, and Hesiod. 


(1940); P. Handel, Heobachtungen z. epischen Technth des A.s 
Rhodios (1954), H Frankel, ‘Das Atgonautenepos des A ', MH 1957, 
id, Abh Akad Wiss Gott. Phil -hist KI. IHI. Folge, 5s (1904); 
H. Herter, ‘Hellemstische Dichtung seit 1921, TE Teil: Apollonios 
Rhodios’, Bursians Jahresberu ht, 255 (1944-55), H Erbac, RA Mias. 
1963, 22y 1. E. A. B.; C. A. T. 


APOLLONIUS (2, PW 112) of Perge mathematician 
(A. and half of 3rd. c. B.c.). Born at Perge in Pamphylia, 
he studied at Alexandria with the pupils of Euclid. There 
he composed the first version, ın eight books, of his 
Conics for a geometer, Naucrates, ‘somewhat too hurried- 
ly’ (Comics 1 praef.). Le visited Ephesus and Pergamum, 
where he stayed with one Eudemus, to whom he sub- 
sequently sent the first three books of the revised version 
of the Comes. After Eudemus’ death the remaining books 
were sent to Attalus, perhaps King Attalus I of Perga- 
mum (q.v.). 

Of the Conics (kwra) the first four books survive in 
Greek and the next three in Arabic translation; the eighth 
is lost. Apollonius states (Conics 1 praef.) that the first 
four books form an elementary introduction, while the 
remainder are particular extensions (7eptovaiaoriawrepa). 
He claims no originality for the content of Conics 1-4, but 
says that he expounds the fundamental properties ‘more 
fully and generally’ than his predecessors. This is fully 
justified: earlier writers on conics (see MATHEMATICS), 
including Archimedes, had described them as sections 
of a right circular cone by a plane at right angles to a 
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generator, and hence the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola 
were known as ‘section of a right-angled cone’, ‘of an 
acute-anpled cone’, and ‘of an obtuse-angled cone’ re- 
spectively, Apollonius generates all three from the most 
general type of circular cone, the double oblique. He 
then defines the fundamental properties in terms of 
the ‘application of areas’ familiar from Euclid, using the 
terms tapafodAy, EAAcyus and UmepBody, according as the 
applied figure exactly fits, falls short ol, or exceeds that 
to which it 1s applied. 

Apollonius did for comics what Euclid had done for 
elementary geometry: both his terminology and his 
methods became canonical and eliminated the wark of 
his predecessors, Like Euchd, too, his exposition follows 
the Jogical rather than the onpinal sequence of working. 
Investigation of the latter has revealed how ‘algebraic’ his 
methods are. His silence on some teatures of conics (e.g. 
the focus of the parabola) 1s not due to ignorance, but to 
the elementary nature of the treatise; the specialized 
investigations of books 5—7 cover only a selection of pos- 
sible topics, but are enough to reveal Apollonius as an 
original mathematical genius second only to Archimedes 
1n antiquity. 

Commentaries to the Comcs were written by Serenus 
(3) and Hypatia(q.v.). That by Eurocius on books 1 4 1s 
extant. Pappus provides lemmata, including some to the 
lost book 8. 

Of other works by Apollonius there survives only the 
hoyou amoto (Cutting-of} of a Ratio), in two books, in 
Arabic translation. Pappus (bk. 7) describes briefly the 
contents ot five more lost works: (1) ywplov drmoropý 
(Cutting-off of an Area); (2) wpiapevy ropi (Determmate 
Section); (3) éemadad (Tangencies), (4) vetous (Inclina- 
nons); (5) Tomo eminedoi (Plune Loct) Apollonius also 
wrote works on the Cylindrical Hely (Proclus in FEucl. 
105), the Comparison of the Dodecahedron and Ficosa- 
hedion (Iypsicles, Euclid bk. 14, 2), and on unordered 
irrationals (Pappus imn Eucl. 10, 219 Junge—Thomson). 
In his owvromior (Quick Delivery) he calculated limits for 
the value of m Closet than those of Archimedes (q v.) 
(luutocius In Arch 258). lhis KaQodau Tr pay flu Ted (General 
Treatise) dealt with the toundations of peometry (Marinus 
in Data Eucl. 234). Pappus (bk. 2) gives excerpts from a 
work in Which Apollontus sets out a system of expressing 
large numbers by, imn effect, using 10,000 instead of ten as 
a base (cf, ARCHIMEDES, Sand-reckone). 

In optics Apollonius wrote a work ipi mupetou (On 
the Burnine-mirror) (Frag. Math. Bobiense, ed. Heiberg, 
Mathematict Graect Minores 88), In theoretical astronomy 
his work was of fundamental importance. From passages 
in Prolemy’s el/magest (4. 6 and 12. 1) 1t seems probable 
that it was he who first established the equivalence of 
eccentric and epicyclic models of planetary motion, and 
apphed this to the determination of the mvon's eccentri- 
aty and the stationary points of the planets. This was an 
essential foundation tor the systems of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy (qq.v.) 


Datr Evidence in PW n 151, further G Lluxley in GRHS 1963, 
100 fT 

Faisions, Crtical text of Comcs 1-4, with Latin translation, 
Eutouus’ Commentary and fragments of lost works by J. L Teiberg 
(Teubner, 1891, 1893) Of the Arabic vetsiun only pait of book 5 has 
been published, with German translation, by 1. Nix (1889) For the 
rest of books 5 7 the basis is soll Edmund Halley's Latin transiation 
m the editio princeps of the Greek text (1710) Avyou d7o7oj) > no edition 
ol the Arabic, Latin translation by Halley (1706) For the history of 
the text and editions see Heiberg’s edition vol. n, lvu f 

‘TRANSLATIONS OF LHE Conics. T L Heath, Apollonius of Perga 
(1890, repr. 1961: much adapted, but with useful introduction). 
French, P ver Eecke, Les Conques d' Apollonius de Perge (1923, repr. 
1903 all neven hooks, the most useful translation). German, A 
Crwalina, Die Kegelschnitte des Apollonius (bks. 1-4 only 1926). 

COMMENT li. CG. Zeuthen, Die Lehre von den Kegelschnitten im 
Altertum (1886, repr 1966) leath, Hist. of Gr. Maths. ui, 126 ff 
(very full summary, includes references to attempts to restore the lost 
works). O, Neugebauer, Apolloruusstudien, Quellen und Studien 3. 
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Gesch. d Math. (1929- ) B 2 215 fF (for Apollonius’ ‘algebra’). 
On Apollonius’ astronomical contributions see O. Neugebauer in 
Scripta Mathematica 1959, 5 tf Gi Jo T: 


APOLLONIUS (3) (ard c.n.c.), the finance minister of 
Egypt for about twenty years from 262 n.c., held an 
estate of some three square miles at Philadelphia in the 
Fayûm; it was reclaimed land, tenable at the king’s will. 
Jlis development of the estate can be traced from the 
correspondence of Zenon, his right-hand man; he was 
specially interested in the improvement of livestock, 
horticulture, and viticulture. He had extensive business 
interests in Egypt and the Levant and owned a mer- 
chant fleet, as 1s shown by the same correspondence; 
there is also mention init of properties in Alexandria and 
at Memphis which he seems to have possessed. Zenon, a 
Carian from Caunus, entered his service soon after his 
appointment to office, and settled at Philadelphia prob- 
ably in 256; thereafter he managed Apollonius’ estates, 
and acquired businesses of his own, which he carried on 
tor some years atter Apollonius disappears as a landholder 
at Philadelphia (¢. 242). Of his associates the most im- 
portant was Cleon, an engineer employed in the re- 
clamation of the Fayam, whose works are recorded in 
other papyri besides those of Zenon. 

M Rastovizeff, A Large Estate in Egypt (1922); Cl Préana, Les 
Grus en Égypte (1947) Apollomus' development of the estate, and 
Zenon’s Minagement of at, are Known particularly from the following 
collechons of papyri. t auo (Cat general des antig egypt, du Musee du 
Cure, Zenon Papyri, ed C C Edgar, § vols, 1925 40); Michigan, 
Zenon Papyri, ed C. C kdgar (L S.A) 1931); Columbin, Columba 


Pap , Zenon Papyri, ed W L. Westermann and E. S. Hasenoechri 
(2 vols, U5 UL. 1994 40). J.G. M, 


APOLLONIUS (4) (2nd c. s.c.) of Alabanda, 6 padaxos, 
a pupil of Menccles of Alabanda. Ie founded a school 
ot rhetoric at Rhodes, visited by Scaevola (121 B.C ) and 
M. Antonius (98 b.c.). 


APOLLONIUS (5) perhaps of the 2nd c. n.c., author 
of ‘Slarupiac Javpuciat, a compilation from Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Aristoxenus, etc. 


Ed O Keller, Rerum Naturahum Scriptores 1. (1877), 44A PW 
Suppl iv 45 


APOLLONIUS (6) (1st c. n.c.), sculptor, son of Archias, 
ot Athens Known from signature in Athens and on 
bronze herm of Polychtus’ Doryphorus (Winter, KB 393. 
3); three other henns fron: the same villa u Herculaneum 
are also probably his. 


APOLLONIUS (7), sculptor, son of Nestor, of Athens, 
signed the Belvedere torso in the Vatican (Winter, AB 
394. 2). The supposed signature on the bronze boxer in 
the Terme is apparently an illusion (M. Guarducci, Ann. 
della Scuola archeol. di Atene 1959-60, 361). Apollonius 
mav also have made the cult statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
dedicated 6y B.C., which 1s reflected in small bronzes. 
T. B. L. W. 


APOLLONIUS (8) of Citium, an Alexandrian physi- 
cian of about 50 B.c. Works: (extant) commentary on 
Hippocrates llepi apUpur ; (lost) II pos ra TOD Tapavrivou 
(against Heraclides); [pos Baxyetov; Curationes. 

Ed H, Schone, 1896. 


APOLLONIUS (9) MOLON (ist c. 8.c.), rhetor, a 
native of Alabanda and pupil of Menecles. He lectured 
at Rhodes, visited Rome (87 and 81 B.c.), taught Cicero 
and other Romans, and won success as a pleader. 


Cicero, Brur, 1307, 312, 316° Diog. Laert. 3. 34. G. A. Kennedy, 
The Art of Persuasion in Greece (1963), 326 F. 
J. W. IL A. 


APOLLONIUS 
APOLLONIUS (10) MYS, member of the TIerophilean 


school of medicine, worked for many years in Alexandria, 
towards the end of the first century n.c. He wrote lepi ris 
"Hpudidtouv aipésews, Jlepi esnupictwy dappacwy, and 
Ilep pupwy, 


APOLLONIUS (11) SOPHISTA (c. A.D. 100) com- 
piled a Lexicon Jlomericum which is extant in an abridged 
form (ed. I. Bekker, 1833). A fragment of the unabridged 
work survives in a Bodleian papyrus. He used especially 
the commentaries of Aristarchus, on whose critical 
method he throws valuable light, and the glossary of Apion. 


F Martinazzoh, Hapax degomenon 1 2 (1957), IE Erbac, Beitr zur 
Oberheferuny d Ihasscholren (1900), 206 fF , 1} Schenk, Dre Quellen 
des Homer-Lex des A. Soph (1903) Fj. , R.B 


APOLLONIUS (12) of Tyana (AzoAAdmos 6 Travers), 
a Neopythapurcan sage. According to our only full 
account, Philostratus’? Ta és rov Tvavéa AmoAdAwnorv 
(time of Septinuus Severus, see Rose, Handb. of Gk. Lit. 
403, W. Nestle, Griechische Relimositat (1930-4), 11. 
123 {T.), he was born at ‘Vyana in Cappadocia, apparently 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and survived 
into the Principate of Nerva (for other datings, and the 
few known facts about him, see J. Miller in PI i. 
146 ff ). He led the hfe of an ascetic wandering teacher, 
possessed miraculous powers, visited distant jands, n- 
cluding India, was in danger of his life under Nero and 
again under Domitian, and saw by clairvoyance the latter's 
death (Philostr. 8. 25-6, cf. Cassius Dio 67. 18). Philo- 
stratus 1s highly untrustworthy (PW xx 49 ff, F. 
Solmsen), and references clhkewhcre scanty; but Apollon- 
jus’ existence and Pythagoreanism need not be doubted. 
An anti-Christian writer, HEherocles of Nicomedia, 
paralleled Apollonius with Christ, which provoked a 
reply (extant) from Jcusebrus. Of his writings (see Suda, 
S.v., 623 Bernhardy) there survive some doubttully 
authentic letters and a fragment of his treatise On Sacri- 
Jices (Tercera 7 mepi Quay). lI. J. R. 


APOLLONIUS (1 3), son of Mnesitheus, named Dysco- 
lus, of Alexandria (2nd ¢. a D.). Of his life httle is known: 
apart from a short visit to Rome, he did not leave Alexan- 
dria. Ths works are distinguished, even among gram- 
ma tans, for obscurity of style and asperity of manner; 
but his method ıs genuinely critical, and his zeal for 
correcting errors extends to his own (cf. Syntax, p. 231. 
15 Bekk.). For the history of grammar from Dionysius 
Thrax to his own day he is our chief source of informa- 
ton, 

Of some twenty works, mostly on syntax, named in 
the Suda, four survive—on the Pronoun, Conjunction, Ad- 
verb, and Syntax. A conspectus of his doctrines is given 
in the Syntax, which deals mainly with Article, Pronoun, 
Verb, Preposition, and Adverb, successively. He ap- 
proaches syntax from the parts of speech, not the sen- 
tence, beginning with the establishment of the ‘correct? 
order of these, assuming that there must be a proper 
order for them as there is, in his view, for the alphabet; 
and he has much argument disproving such current 
opinions as that the function of the article is to distin- 
guish genders, and that «@ is its vocative. As a result, 
although he correctly settles many details, acutely argu- 
ing from function, not form, he nevertheless achieves 
no comprehensive, organic, system of syntax. Iis work 
is marked by a constant quest for principle. ‘We must 
investigate what produces solecisms, and not mercly 
adduce examples.’ ‘Why do some verbs take the genitive, 
not the accusative?’ In discussing forms and construc- 
tions he makes much use of alleged dvadoyia (see CRATES 
(3) OF MALLOS), e.g. insisting on lju, not eip, by ‘analogy’ 
from the plural and dual; also re@eixwpar (pf. pass. subj.). 
He also makes use of what he recognizes to be false 
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analogy (auvexd5pouy), as when he explains that the usage 
ypader ra maña (nominative) is permitted because it 
sounds the same as when mabia is accusative, in which 
case the syntax 1s normal. 

He himself writes Hellenistic «owy, as befitted a 
technical writer; Atucism was confined to belles-lettres. 
So we find such typical turns of syntax as eav c. indic., 
el c. subjunct , eret pý, etc. Apollonius takes no thought 
for style, and his work is marked by frequent pleonasm, 
anacoluthon, etc. lle had a wide knowledge of literature 
and was tamuhar with Latin. Inevitably perhaps, he falls 
short of the comparative and historical methods available, 
if not always adopted, to-day. But it would be hard to 
overestimate his influence on later Greek and latin 
grammarians, notably Priscian, or to quarrel with 
Priscian’s tribute, ‘maximus auctor artis grammaticae’. 


Editon, by Uhhg and Schneider in Teubner's Grammatici Graeci; 
P. Maas, De pronomine, pars generalis (1911), E Egger, Apollonius 
Dyscole: Essa sur lhist d. théories gramm. dans Uantiquite (1854), 
A 'Vhiertelder, Abhdl d. Sachs Akad. d Wiss. 43. 2 (1935), E. A. 
Hahn, TAPA 1951, 29 ff; H. Erbse, Beitr. zur Uberliejirung der 
Hiasschohen (1960), 311 Ĥ. P. B.R. F., R.B. 


APOLLONIUS (14) of ‘Tyre, the hero of an anony- 
mous novel widely known in the Middle Ages. The 
oldest extant version (sth-6th c. A.D.) isin Latin, Historia 
Apolloni: Regis Tyrii, but subject-matter (the usual story 
of a couple who become separated and are at last reunited, 
after innumerable adventures involving pirates, enslave- 
ment, apparent deaths, etc.) as well as an analysis of the 
‘Reahen’ suggest that there was a Greek original of the 
second or third century A.b.; an analysis of the diction, 
on the other hand, has so far led scholars to opposite 
conclusions (some maintain the existence of such a Greek 
orginal, others affirm that the work was written directly 
in Latin). Certain critics distinguish two strata in the 
work, one pagan and one Christian. 


Tini Riese (Teubner, 1871, 1893"), M. Rang (Posen~Leipzig, 
IRSN). Both important, neither definitive. 
CaiicisM Rohde, Grech Roman, 475 1 ; Schanz Hosius iw 2. 


548 fT. (fundamental); ‘Teuffel-Schwahe, Hist. Rom. Lis (transl. 
GC W. Watt) w (1892), 548 fi, R elm, Der antike Roman” 
(igs0), 47 iI (good survey of problems). G. G. 


APOLLOPHANES, according to the Suda an Athenian 
comic writer. Once victorious, c. 400 B.C. (IG iiè. 2325). 
In the Kphres a character is introduced apparently speak- 
ing Doric. 

FCG 1. 200-7, CAF 1 797 fi ; Demanczuk, Supp Com 9. 


APOPHRADES, unlucky, forbidden days, charac- 
terized by gloomy rites (Plato, Leg. Roo d), e.g. the 
Plynteria (Plut lle. 34), on which no assembly or court 
was held. Such were also the last two days of the Anthes- 
terna, on which the dead visited their old houses and 
people chewed buckthorn and smeared the doors with 
pitch to protect themselves. They were properly called 
papai Wucpar as Opposed to xaGapat. 


E Rohde, Psyche 1 (1925), 237, N, 3. M. P. N. 


APPARITORES, public servants who attended Roman 
magistrates (cf. apparere). The most important classes 
were scribae, lictores, viatores (qq.v.), accensi, and prae- 
cones. ‘They were generally freedmen or sons of freed- 
men. They received an annual salary from the State. 
Although their appointment was technically annual, they 
were soon permitted to retain their posts indefinitely. 
Organized into panels (decuriae), they formed corpora- 
tions which were legally recognized by the State. It is 
uncertain whether the apparitores wore any characteristic 
uniform. 


Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i. 442 ff , A 
Roman Government and Law ( 1960), 153 ff 


APPELLATIO. Until the end of the Republic the 
judgement of the private iudex (q.v.) in the formulary 


H. M. Jones, Studies in 
P. T. 
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system of civil procedure (see LAW AND PROCEDURE, 
ROMAN II) was not subject to appeal. Thereafter appeals 
were probably admitted. Certainly in the cognitio extra- 
ordinaria they became normal. Appeal was usually made 
in the first place to the magistrate who appointed the 
trial judge, but there might be further appeals, ending 
with one to the Emperor. Appellatio in tts developed form 
had to be made orally or in writing (libelli appellatorit) to 
the judge whose decision was impugned, and he then 
transmitted all the documents in the case to the competent 
higher magistrate with a written report (litterae dimis- 
sortae, apostoli), ‘The hearing on appeal was a new trial, 
and fresh evidence was admissible. A frivolous appellant 
had to pay the other party four tumes his costs; Constan- 
tine punished him with relegatio (q.v.) im insulam and 
confiscation of half his property, but Justinian reverted 
to pecuniary penalties, at the court’s discretion. Justinian 
made an extensive reform of the system of appeal, and 
the influence of his legislation can still be seen in modern 
continental law. His Nov. 82 settled the rule that all judge- 
ments except those of the praefectus praetorio were 
appealable. 

In the widest sense appellatio is any recourse to a 
higher magistrate for the alteration or quashing of a 
decree of a lower one. In this sense the term is used with 
respect to ordinary administrative decisions of magis- 
trates and jyudgrnents delivered in criminal cases. In 
the language of the later classical jurisprudence the term 
appellatio is used indiscriminately with provocatio (cf. 
Diy. 49. 1 and Cod. Just. 7. 62), the proper field of which 
in former times was criminal jurisdiction. Thus imperial 
consututions speak of appellatio or provocatio against a 
nomination as decurio or scriba (Cod. Just. 7. 62. 4, 7). 

k Perrot, L' Appel dans la procedure de Cordo wdicionum privutorum 
(1y07), Ro Oiestano, L'appello aaile in duitto romano” bees: R 
Villers, Studi de Franciecr1 (1956), ) M Kelly, Princeps mdex (1957)- 


For cumunal procedure see also undo LAW AND PROCLDURT, ROMAN HI, 
and PROVOCALLO A.W, WN. 


APPENDIX VERGILIANA, a collection of Latın 
poems of various provenance, genre, and quality, ascribed 
to Virgil by ancient authorities and most MSS. which 
transmit them, Ascription to Virgil was early (Lucan 
knew the Culex as Virgilian), partly through deliberate 
forgery, partly association of anonytnous pieces with a 
famous name. Internal evidence against Virgilian author- 
ship is very strong. It now seems untenable for most of 
the collection and questionable for any part of it. ‘The 
poems are mainly late Augustan or of the first century 
A.D., When they satisfied a demand for Virgilian uvenilia, 
and they provide a fascinating sample of the second- and 
third-rate verse produced in abundance during this 
period, 

The vita Donati of Virgil lists as his juvenile writings 
Gutalepton, Prrapea, Epigrammata, Dtrae, Curts, Culex, 
und -letna (the last as doubtful). The oita Servu adds 
Copa. Moretum and Elegiae in Maecenatem had joined 
the collection by the ninth century (Murbach catalogue), 
probably earlier. Our MS. tradition is gravely corrupt 
and itis often hard to decide which faults are the authors’, 
which the scribes’. 

The CA'TALEPTON (Kara ertor) contains fourteen poems, 
miscellaneous in sybyect and metre. ‘Their quality ranges 
from the clumsiness of 9 to the brilliance of 10 (a parody 
of Catullus 4). The contemporary reference of several of 
the poems renders them enigmatic. It 1s possible (no 
more) that some are by Virgil. 

CIRIS, un epyllion of Alexandrian inspiration, relates 
the story of Scylla, daughter of Nisus. The narrative, 
wilfully unbalanced, with elaboration of a few scenes, 1s 
often obscure in thought and affected in expression, 
Virgilian verses and phrases are ineptly adapted and by 
their inappropriateness betray the imitator. The Giris is 
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also strongly influenced by Catullus 64. Though without 
much literary merit, the poem is an interesting specimen 
of its genre. 

COPA, a pastiche of commonplaces and phrases from 
Virgil and Propertius, yet with a lively vigour which 
invests its trivial Epicureanism with considerable charm. 

CULEX. A shepherd kills a gnat which has befriended 
him. ‘The gnats ghost later appears, reproaches the 
shepherd for ingratitude and describes the underworld. 
Though Lucan, Statius, and Martial believed the poem 
was Virgil's, the language, phraseology, and above all the 
fumbling adaptation of Virgilian phrases clearly show it 
is post-Virgilian. ‘he author simulates the young Virgil 
writing to the young Augustus and thus places his Pevd- 
entypadov in an interesting historical context. The Culex 
also represents tor the Roman Homer a counterpart to 
the Batrachomyomachia. 

DIRAE (LYDIA). ‘Transmitted as one poem in the MSS. 
but usually edited as two: Dirae, in which a dispossessed 
farmer curses the farm he has lost, and Lydia, in which 
the writer laments his separation from Lydia. Both poems 
have some originality and force. 

ELEG. IN MAEC. (q. v.), two uninspired elegies on 
Maccenas’ death. 

MORETUM describes a humble farmer's preparation of 
his breakfast. It is an accomplished piece of work, real- 
istic and mildly mock-heroic in tone. Its moral implica- 
tions about country life link ıt in spirit with the Georgics, 

PRIAPFA (3 poems). Pliny (Epist. v. 3. 6) mentions Virgil 
amongst those who wrote versiculos severos parum. He 
may mean the Priapea. 

AETNA. See Art AETNA. 

Tears Teubner (PLM 1, Vollmer- Morel, 1930), O.C T (Clausen, 
Goodyeur, Kenney, Richmond, 1965), 

COMMINIANUILS Catalepton, R. E I. Westendorp Boerma (1949- 
63), Giris, R Helm (1937); Culex, F Leo (1891), Dirae (Lydia), 
A F Naeke (1847) 

"THANSLATION TT R Pairclough, Locb Vergil n (not reliable), 

S1upits Cis, F Leo, Ausg. kl Schr u 291411 (1902-7); Copa, 


Wilarnowitz, Hell Dicht n 313 ff (1924); Culex, E Fraenkel, JRS 
1952 1 tl , Dnae (Lydia), E. Fraenkel, JRS 1906, 142 ff. F R.D OG 


APPIAN (Appianos) of Alexandria, born probably under 
Domitian, experienced the Jewish rising of A.D. 116, held 
office in Alexandria, and after gaining Roman citizenship 
moved to Rome to become an advocate and, through the 
influence of Fronto, procurator Augusti; under Antoninus 
Pius he wrote his ‘Payacea. Ethnographic in arrangement, 
this work treated in turn the Roman conquests: Book i 
Baoidtxy, 1i Irah, in LANTIY, lV KedAriny, V Éiren Kai 
Nyowri«y, vi “TBypicyn, vi AvuBainn, vii Apuh, 
(Kapyndomany, Nopadiey), 1x Maxeðove xal ‘I\Avpicn, 
x EM) kai Aoavy, xı upar Kat Tap}, xu 
M@piddtrecos; xui-xvu Eupvàiw (the Civil Wars, books 
1-5); xvin-xxi Atyymtiaxay (the conquest of Egypt); xxii 
‘Exaruvraeria, xxii daxixy, xxiv ApaBios (the Empire to 
Trajan and the Dacian and Arabian campaigns). Books 
Vi-1x, x1- xvn are Complete, except for Nogadc«y (viii) and 
Maxedoveny (ix), Which with i-v are fragmentary ; x, xviu- 
xxıv are lost. 

The extant tradition goes back ultimately, in its suc- 
cessive parts, to an early annalist, Polybius, Posidonius, 
Sallust, Asinius Pollo in particular, then Iavy, the 
memoirs of Augustus, and possibly Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus; but ıt probably came immediately from the composi- 
tion of an early imperial annalist, whom Appian adapted 
to his ethnographic form. Loyal and honest, an admirer 
of Roman imperialism, he wrote in the plain «ow, and 
though interested mainly in wars and unreliable about 
Republican institutions and conditions, preserves much 
valuable material, most notably in bk. 1 of the Civil Wars. 


Trxts_ l. Mendelssohn (1879-81); P. Viereck, Rell Cw (1905); 
H. E. White (1912-14, Loeb). P. Meloni, Libro Macedonica di 
Appiano (1955); E. Gabba, Appranno e la storia delle guerre cwis 
(1956); ıd., Bell. Cav. (1958). . H. McD. 


APRIES 


APRIES (Iophra), fourth pharaoh (589-570 B.c.) of the 
Saite XXVIth dynasty, relied hke his predecessors on 
Jonian and Carian mercenaries. He made unsuccessful 
attempts to conquer Phoenicia and Cyrene, and was 
overthrown by a rising against his mercenaries which set 
Amasis on the throne. 

Herodotus 2. 161 f.,4 159; F. K. Kiemtz, Dre politische Geschichte 


Agyptens vom 7 bis zum 4 Jahrhundest (1953), 27 H., 161 A j 
PN U. 


APRONIUS, Lucius, cos. suff. A.D. 8, served in Germany 
as legate of Germanicus (15) and received friumphala 
tnsyma from "Tiberius. Proconsul of Africa (18-21), he 
was agun so honoured. Fle was in Rome 22-4; in 28 as 
propraetonan legate of Germania Inferior he fought 
agamst the Frisu. H. H. S. 


APSINES of Gadara (3rd c. a.n.), Athenian rhetor and 
rival of a certain Fronto of Emesa, author of I. oxyuartwr, 
Zýjrýpara, and Meñérai. His Téxyvy (Spengel, Rhet. i. 
329-414), which has come down with many inter- 
polations, owed much to Ilermogenes and 1s the latest 
complete 7éyry to survive. J. W. H. A. 


APULEIUS, born c. A.D. 123 of wealthy parents at 
Madaurus in Africa (August. De Cw. D. 8. 14), was 
educated first at Carthage (Flor. 18), later at Athens 
(Apol. 72), and at Rome (Flor. 17). After much travel 
(Apol. 23) he returned to Africa. Later setting torth on a 
journey to Egypt he tell sick at Oca (Tripoli) c. A.D. 155, 
where he was visited by anold friend, Sicinius Pontianus; 
the latter was anxious about his widowed mother Puden- 
tilla, now betrothed to her brother-in-law, Sicinius 
Clarus. Pontianus, being on bad terms with his uncle, 
proposed to Apuleius that he should marry Pudentilla; 
after some hesitation, Apuleius, finding the widow 
wealthy and attractive, took her to wife. Sicinius Aemil- 
ianus (brother of Sicinius Clarus) accused Apuleius of 
having won her love by magic. ‘The case was tried at 
Sabrata before the proconsul, Claudius Maximus. 
Apuleius detended himself with vigour (Apologia) and 
was acquitted, but left Oea for more congenial surround- 
ings. He 1s next heard of at Carthage, enjoying renown 
as pocl, philosopher, and rhetosician (c. A.D. 161). He 
was appointed chief priest of the province (Flor. 16), and 
delivered many florid declamations after the manner of 
the rhetoricians of the ‘second Sophistic’. Statucs were 
erected in his honour at Carthage and at Madaurus (the 
base of the latter has been discovered). He may have had 
a son named Faustinus, The date of his death 1s uncertain. 

Wongs. (1) Apologia (or Pro se de Magia) is one of the 
most interesting and certainly the oddest of all Latın 
specches. Apuleius’ aim was not merely to rebut the 
charges against him but to make his opponents look 
ridiculous and to advertise his own powers of rhetoric. 
For its theme see above. 

(2) The Metamorphoses (better known as ‘The Golden 
Ass’) 1s the sole Latin novel that survives entire. A 
delightful work, imaginative, humorous, and exciting, ıt 
tells the adventures of one Lucius who, being too curious 
concerning the black art, is accidentally turned into an 
ass, and thus disguised, endures, sees, and hears many 
strange things. He is at last restored to human shape by 
the goddess Isis. At the outset a Greck (1. 1), at the close 
he is referred to as ‘a poor man from Madaura’ (11. 27), 
and the story of his initiations into the mysteries of Isis 
and Osiris is probably to some extent autobiographical 
(cf."Apol. 55). Many stories are embedded ın the novel, the 
most famous being the exquisite tale of Cupid and Psyche 
(4. 28-6. 24). Another version of the novel, briefer 
but in some details remarkably close, is given in the 
MSS. of Lucian (Aovatos Ñ övos). Both works probably 
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derive from the same original, the lost Metamorphoses 
of which the unknown Lucius of Patras was either the 
author or the narrator (Photius 96 b, 12 Bekker). The 
story of Cupid and Psyche (which, like the conversion of 
the hero in book xı, has no parallel in Aovxcos 7 Gvos) may 
be an adaptation of the Greek of ‘Aristofontes Atheneus’ 
(Fulg. Myth. 3. 6). 'The date is uncertain (an early work 
according to Purser, late (c. A.D. 180) according to Helm). 

(3) The Florida are excerpts from declamations on 
varied themes, mainly trivial and showing an extrava- 
gance typical of the author. They contain much that is 
curious and amusing, while the description of the death 
of the comc poet Philemon has real beauty. They were 
largely composed between A.D. 160 and 170. 

(4) The De Deo Socratis is a flamboyant declamation 
on the dayonor of Socrates, probably based on a Greek 
original. 

(5) A Latin translation of a passage from Menander’s 
Avexopnevos: Baehrens PLM iv. 104. 

(6) Lost works. Poems (Apol. 6, 9; Flor. 9. 17, 18, 20); 
Speeches (slpu/. 24, 55; Flor. 16; August. Ep. 138. 19); 
Quaestiones Naturales, De Pisctbus (Apol. 36, 38, 40), 
De Re Rustica, De Arboribus, Astronomica, Arithmetica , 
De Republica, De Proverbus, Epitome Historiarum; Ero- 
ticus, Quaestiones Conviviales; a translation of Plato’s 
Phaedo; a novel entitled Hermagoras (Priscian, Gramm. 
Lat. 2. p. 85). 

(7)Doubtful Works: opinion is now sharply divided on 
the authenticity of two works (1) the De Dogmate Platoms, 
an exposition of the philosophy ot Plato, showing neither 
knowledge nor understanding. Book 1 deals with Plato's 
life and physical doctrine; book 2 (dedicated to ‘my son 
Faustinus’) sets forth his ethics. Book 3, 1n which he 
promised to deal with his dialectic, is missing; some have 
held that the Hepi €punvetas, a treatise on formal logic, 18 
the third book, but it 1s regarded by others as spurious. 
(u) the De Mundo 1s a translation of the lepi kóapov 
falsely attributed to Aristotle; it too is dedicated to 
Faustinus. 

(8) Spuria: Asclepius, Herbarius, De Remedus Salu- 
taribus, Physiognomonia. 

The style of Apuleius is a development of Asianism 
(see RHETORIC, GREEK § 3), which finds its nearest parallel 
in Pliny (HN g. 102; 10. 3; 10. 81). There 1s no justifi- 
cation for calling it 71frican Latin. It is florid and extia- 
vagant, richly coloured with poetry, full of strange words, 
Graecisms, archiusms (see ARCHAISM), and idioms drawn 
from colloquial Lutin, its fullest and most perfect develop- 
ment is seen in the Metumorphoses, where it finds appro- 
priate scope and at times rises to great heights of beauty 
(e.g. Met. 11. 1). The works of Apuleius are tinged 
throughout by his personality - a rhetorician posing as 
philosopher, peacock-proud and full of an immense store 
of undigested and superficial learning. But his novel won 
him deserved renown. Indeed St. Augustine was not 
certain that he had not actually been turned into an ass, 
and warns the faithful against those who extol him as a 
thaumaturge whose powers surpassed those of Christ 
himself (Ep. 136. 1; 138). 

Texts Met, R Helm (1907, 1912, 1931); Apol ,R Helm (1905); 
Flor R Helm (1910), De Deo Soc., Ascl , De Dog. Plat , De Mundo, 
Ilep. “Kounveras, P Thomas (1908), Herbarius, E. Howald and 
H. E Sigerist, CML. iv (1927) 

COMMENTARIES Complete, I. Oudendorp (1764 (1824)), G. F. 
Hildebrand (1842) Apol., H. E. Butler and A S Owen (1914); C. 
Maichesi (1914) Cupid and Peyche, L C Purser (1970). Com- 
mentary on Met. bk 1 by M. Molt, on bk, n by B. J. De Jonge, on 
bk v by J M II Fernhout 

‘TRANS! ALIONS. Apol. and Flor., H. E Butler (1909); P. Vallette 

1924). Met, W. Adlington (1566 and (revised by S. Gaselee) 1915); 

. E. Butler (1910). 

SrYLF Norden, Ant. Kunstpr.; M. Bernhard, Der Stil des A. 
(1927); W Oldfather, etc, Index Apuleianus (U.S.A. 1934); J. 


Redtors, Echthettskrituche Untersuchung der apuleischen Schriften De 
Platone und l)e Mundo (1960). 
7 H. E. B.; M. S. S. 


APULIA 


APULIA, a rather unhealthy region of south-eastern 
Italy (cf. Varro, Rust. 1. 6), extending from Mons 
Garganus to Calabria; modern Pula. Its arid soil is 
fertile, especially in the coastal and northern plains; 
southern Apulia contains numerous hills, including 
Mons Vultur. Apulian wool was famous, summer migra- 
tion of flocks having been practised there continuously 
since early tunes (Varro. Rust. 2. 1; Pliny, HN 8. 190). 
Its inhabitants were indiscruninately called Apul; they 
included Messapic-speaking Peucetn and Daun as well 
as Apul proper who dwelt about Mons Garganus and 
spoke Oscan (Strabo 6. 283 f.). Although lacking Greek 
colonies, Apulia was much hellenized by 300 B.C. Be- 
tween 326 and 317 ıt became subject to Rome, largely 
voluntarily, and remained loyal against Pyrrhus (Livy 
8. 25, 37; 9. 12. 9 f., 20; Zonar. 8. 5). In the Hanm- 
balic and Social Wars, however, many Apulians revolted 
(Livy 22. 61; Appian, BCiw. 1. 39); the consequent 
devastation ruined Apulia. Chief towns: Teanum, Sı- 
pontum, Lucena, Arpi, Herdonia, Venusia, Canusium, 
Bartun). 


P. FE. Aras (ed), Ruerca archeologica nell! liaha meridionale 
(1900), y5 íl. b. T b. 


AQUAE MATTIACAE, modern Wreshaden. The 
thermal springs at Wiesbaden are mentioned by Pliny 
the Elder, who deseribes their action (HAN 31. 20), and 
the site ot the Roman baths has long been known. It had 
military mnportance because it commanded a stretch of 
the James and several periods of nulitary occupation have 
been detected, including a stone cohort fort. 


Der oberperman. ch-raetische Lames, W, Bd. n, ne (cd E. 
Fabricius, 1909) P.S 


AQUAE SEXTIAE, modern Aix-en-Provence, the first 
Roman foundation in Transalpine Gaul, was established 
as a {ort by C. Sextius Calvinus in 123 8 C. atter his defeat 
of the Salluvu (q.v.) and im 102 B.C. was the scene of 
Marius’ great victory overthe Teutones. Under Augustus 
t was retounded as Coloma Julia Augusta Aquis 
Seatiy, mitully with Latin nghts (Pliny HN 3. 36). In 
A.D. 381 it became the capital of the province of Narbonen- 
sis Secunda. No major monuments survive, but a gate 
and the courses of four aqueducts are known. 

M Clen, Aquae Sextiae O09106); F. Benoit, FOR v (1946), 65 fF ; 


Grenier, Manuel m. 115 It., 1v. 6b ft. Batue. A. Donnadicu, Kev. Et. 
dn 1954, 251 fl. A Lik. R. 


AQUAE SULIS, modern Bath, attributed by Ptolemy 
to the cernas ot the Belgae. ‘he hot springs were de- 
veloped from the Flavian period and later attained great 
elaboration, outrivialing the largest Gaulish establish- 
ments. ‘The water was led to a partly underground build- 
ing containing a great lead-lined bath (73 x 29 feet), later 
faulted, and two other swimming baths. Hypocaust 
systems and further plunge baths were later added at 
ether end. To the north lay the tetrastyle temple of 
Sulis Minerva, of which the steps, pilasters in the Com- 
posite style, and fragments of altar and of the famous 
Gorgon pediment (30 feet wide) survive. Solinus records 
that coal was burnt on the altar. Facing the porticoed 
temple court to the east was u further building (a 
theatre ?). Many inscripuons record visitors trom Bntain 
and abroad (Collingwood and Wright, RIB 138-78). A 
town-wall enclosing 22 acres was provided in the third 
century. The site was deserted in Saxon times, the ruins 
being described ın an eighth-century poem. 

F. J. Haverfield, FCH (Somerset) 1. 219 ff.; W. H. Knowles, 


Archaeologia 1920. 1 A., 1 A. Richmond and J. M. C. Toynbee, 
JRS 1955, 97 ff.; B. Cunlitle, Antiquity 1906, 199 tl. S'S F. 


AQUEDUCTS are justly regarded as one of Rome’s 


most distinctive contributions to architecture and hygiene. 
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Rome’s first aqueducts, Aquae Appia (312 R.C.) and Anio 
Vetus (272 B.C.), were tunnelled, no doubt owing much 
to inherited experience drawn trom making the far older 
drainage-channels (cuntcu/t) and emussarics cut in the 
soft tufaceous Latian valley-floor (PBSR 1963, 74 {F.). 
Possibly this experience weighed with the builders even 
more than military considerations, which favoured the 
hidden underground channel. Such tunnels, like early 
ralway tunnels, were cut in short lengths reached by 
vertical shafts, which later served for inspection and clean- 
ing. To cross ravines and narrow valleys or to reach 
elevated points a conduit carried on arches was required, 
short bndges occurrmg sparingly on the Amo Vetus, as 
at Ponte ‘Tlaulella, long arched sectors for the first time on 
the Aqua Marcia (144 B.c.). An alternative method of 
conveyance, employed for the Anio Vetus at Ponte Lupo, 
was the inverted siphon (Vitr. 8. 7; JLS 5348). All these 
principles were strikingly developed in the wide imperial 
world, the Pont du Gard near Nemausus (Nimes) and the 
aqueduct of Segovia furmishing the most famous examples 
of storied bridges, the Aquae Marcia (144 ».c.), Claudia, 
and Amo Novus (A.D, 38-52) of Rome itself offering the 
most remarkable series of arched substructions, the four 
aqucducts of Lyons the finest series of inverted siphons, 
made of lead pipes in series bedded upon concrete. ‘he 
cost and upkeep of these works was high. Aqua Marcia 
cost 180,000,000 sesterces, and Pliny (Ep. 10. 37) quotes 
3,329,000 sesterces for the aqueduct of Nicomedia in 
Bithynia. ‘he quality of work varicd very much also (cf. 
Frontin. Ag. 120-2; ILS 5795). Smaller towns thus con- 
tented themselves with simpler underground systems, 
which weie aiso much m vogue in military forts and 
fortresses, Where wooden pipe-lines were often used. The 
channels and their course remained public property, 
often demarcated by cipp1, and the water, on arrival, was 
distributed trom castella, as at Nimes and Thuburbo 
Maius, to public fountains, baths, and private consumers, 
the latter relying much upon overflow (aqua caduca). 
Supplies were regulated by gauge-pipes of standard bore 
(calices) or by tame-limits (CJL vi. 1261, vin. 448). 
Development of water-power, as on the Aqua Trana 
(A.D. 109; see JANICVULUM), wus rare. Rents were not de- 
signed to cover running costs or capital charges, and the 
wotks were usually a liability to the community rather 
than a source of income. 

Under the Republic the aqueducts were maintained 
by censonal locatio, in the absence of censors, other 
magistrates, especially the aediles by virtue of their 
general cura urbis, were responsible for the water supply. 
Agnppa, as acdile in 33 B.C., assumed a general respon- 
sibility for the agueducts which he kept till his death in 
12 B.C. In the following year Augustus established a 
permanent board of curatores aquarum originally three 
in nurnber, one being of consular rank. The functions of 
the curatores under the Empire are described by Frontinus 
who held office in the time of Trajan. 

The principal aqueducts of Rome were the following: 
Appia, 312 8.c.; Amo Vetus, 272 u.c.; Marcia, 144 B.C.; 
Tepula, 125 u.c.; Juha, 33 B.c.; Virgo, 1g p.c.; Alsictina, 
2 b.c.; Claudia, A.D. 47; Anio Novus, A.D. 52; Traiana, 
A.D. 109; Alexandriana, A.D. 226, 


Frontnus, De Aquss Urbis Romae T. Ashby, Agqueducts of Ancient 
Rome (1915), F. K van Deman, T'he Building of the Roman Aque- 
ducts (U 5. 1934), G. de Montauzan, Les Aqueducs antiques de 
Lyon (1909), E Samesreuther, Bericht der Rom.-Germ. Komnnission 
1936, 24 ft; J. Bo Ward-Perkins, PASR 1955, 115 ft.; tor aqueducts 


at Rome, Nash, Jct. Dict. Rome 1. 35 fi. IA. R., D. E. S. 


AQUILA (1), Pontius (PW 17), of undistinguished 
family, probably from Sutrium, tribune in 45 B.C, 
annoyed Caesar by not standing up as he passed in 
triumph after Munda. He was one of Caesar's murderers, 


AQUILA 


and in 43 served under D. Brutus inthe war of Mutina 
After defeating ‘I’. Plancus (q.v. 2) he was killed in the 
battle of 21 Apr., and shared the honour of a public 
funcral with Hirtius and Pansa (qq.v.). 


L. Pais, Dalle guerre pumche a Cesare Augusto (1918), 313, ft J 


AQUILA (2) ROMANUS (3rd c. a.p.), rhetorician, 
whose treatise De figuris sententiarum et elocutionis (ed. 
Halm, Rhet. Lat. Mim. 22-37) was partly based on the 
Greek ot Alexander Numenius, but contains illustrations 
from Cicero’s works (often misquoted from memory). 

Schanz-łlosius, § 837. J. k. M. 
AQUILEIA, a city 7 miles from the hcad of the Adriatic. 
in 186 r.c. Transalpine Gauls occupied this fertile site, 
which controls roads across the Julian Alps. Rome 
ejected them and founded a Latin colony (181 n.C.) to 
forestall similar intrusions and to exploit neighbouring 
gold-mines (Livy 39. 22, 54; 40. 34; H. Mattingly- 
L. S. G. Robinson, Date of Roman Denarius (1933), 22). 
Aquileia became a great military, commercial, and 1n- 
dustrial stronghold; its amber trade was especially im- 
portant (Strabo 4. 207 {.; 5. 214). In imperial times ıt 
was a coloma, sometimes dubbed oma secunda, the 
capital of Venera et Istria, one of the world’s largest 
cies, until razed by Attila in 452 (Auson. Ordo Nob. 
Urb. 65 t., Amm. Mare. 21. 11 f.; Procop. Vand. 1. 330). 
Its inhabitants fled to the neighbouring lagoons of Venice. 
Aquileia became a malaria-stricken village, but was still 
an important patriarchate ın the fifteenth century. 
Ancient remains are numerous. 


A Calderini, Aquileia Romana (1930); S. Punciera, Vaita Economica 
dı Aquileia (1957). E.T.S 


AQUILLIUS (1) (fl. c. 174-154 ".C.), supposed Latin 
author of Boeotia (Bueotis?), a comoedia palhata which 
Varro attributed to Plautus. 


O. Ribbeck, CRF" 33 (3rd ed. Teubner, 1897). PE. H. W. 
AQUILLIUS (2, PW 10), Manrus, consul in 129 
B.C., succeeded Perperna (q.v. 1) in Asia and completed 
the war against the allies of Aristonicus. With the help 
of a senatorial commission, he delimited and organized 
the province of Asia and built roads in it (Degrassi, 
ILLRP n. 450). He triumphed (126), was accused 
repetundarum and, though clearly guilty, acquitted, 

E. B. 


AQUILLIUS (3, PW 11) Manus, son of (2), chief 
legate of Marius (q.v. 1) against the Cimbri and his 
colleague as consul in 101 B.C., when he crushed the slave 
revolt in Sicily, personally killing the rebel leader, 
Athenion. He celebrated an ovatio (99?), was later 
accused repetundarum and, though guilty, acquitted 
through the efforts of his friends Marius and Antonius 
(y.v. 1). As head of a mission to Asia (89), he restored 
Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia and Nicomedes (q.v. 4) of 
Bithynia to their thrones, and then forced Nicomedes 
to attack Mithridates, thus starting the First Mithridatic 
War. Defeated by Mithridates, he was captured and killed 
amid pubhc humiliation and ridicule. E. B. 


AQUILLIUS (4, PW 23) GALLUS, Gaius, a Roman 
jurist of the last century of the Republic, pupil of Q. 
Mucius Scaevola (q.v. 4). He was praetor (probably of 
the Quaestio (q.v.) de ambitu) in 66, contemporarily with 
Cicero, but thereafter devoted himself to the law; he died 
between 55 and 44 R.C. He 1s famous as the creator of the 
formulae de dolo (Cic. Off. 3. 14. 60; Nat. D. 3. 30. 74) 
which enabled the bad faith of either party to be pleaded 
in a lawsuit, and thereby added greatly to the flexibility of 
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the law; he also drafted the stipulatio Aquil(!)i:ana by which 
all kinds of debts could be converted into one stipulatio 
(y.v.) so that they could be discharged by a single 
acceptiulatio (Dig. 46. 4. 18. 1). B. N. 


AQUINCUM, on the Danube at Budapest, was the 
centre of the Illyrian-Celtic Eravisci, later the provincial 
capital of Pannonia Interior. ‘Throughout the Roman 
period it was a key military base against the Quadi and 
the Sarmatian lazyges. From ‘l1berius ıt was an auxiliary 
station and under Domitian was occupied by Legio II 
Adiutrix. Under Trajan this unit was detached for 
service in Dacia and the East (c. A.D. 1to1—-14/17), and its 
place was taken by Legio X Gemina, but it returned to 
become the permanent garrison of Aquincum, except for 
two further periods of detachment, 161-7 and under 
Septimius Severus, when its place was taken by 1V 
Ilavia Felix. Around the camp a canabae (q.v.) developed 
its own administration, while the city of Aquincum, a 
mumcipium( Aelum) under Hadrian and coloma (Septima) 
under Severus, developed quite separately on a site 2 
miles north of the legionary fortress. Aquincum was 
abandoned with the rest of Pannonia (c. 400), its last 
mention being Sid. Apoll. 5. 107. 


Janos Szilagyi, PW Suppl. x1, 61 (l On legionary movements see 
A. Mocsy, PW Suppl. ix, s.v. ‘Pannoma’. 
F.A W.S.; J. J. W. 


AQUITANIA, a name originally applied strictly to the 
arca bounded by the Garonne, the Pyrenees, and the Bay 
of Biscay (modern Gascony). The Aquitant are described 
as differing from the other Gauls in speech, customs, and 
physique, and archaeologically their culture is distin- 
guished by several primitive Hallstatt survivals. They 
were divided into many small tribes which were defeated 
in 56 n.C. by P. Crassus (q.v. 5) and finally subdued after 
campaigns in 38 and 27 B.c. Augustus made Aquitania 
an imperial province, governed trom Burdigala (q.v.), 
but extended it to include the Celtic tribes to the Loire 
which, as Strabo complains (4. 177), made ethnovraphical 
nonsense of the name. By the third century, however, 
the ortpinal Aquitanian tribes, which had coalesced to 
nine, were pranted administrative independence as 
Novempopulana, centred on Elusa (Eauze), so that the 
later provinces of Aquitanica Prima und Secunda 
(capitals at Bourges and Bordeaux) in fact excluded them, 
as did medieval Guyenne, while Gascony took its name 
from the Vascones, a Pyrenean tribe. See also BURDIGALA, 
LUGDUNUM (2). 

G. Fabre, Les Ciriltsations protohlastorugues de Ba eae (1952); 


C. Julhan, Atst. de la Gaule u (1908), 449 tt; O. Elirschteld, AL. 
Schr. (1913), 209. A.L F.R. 


ARA PACIS, a monument dedicated on 30 Jan. 9 B.C. 
by the Senate, as Augustus records in his Testament, to 
commemorate his safe return from Gaul and Spain. It 
was erected in the Campus Martius, where the Palazzo 
Fiano now stands. ‘The altar proper was surrounded by 
a walled precinct (11:6 x 10°6 m.) with doors on east and 
west. The walls of this precinct were sculptured with 
reliefs in two tiers: internally there were festoons slung 
from ox-heads above and fluting below; externally, the 
lower frieze was filled with a spreading floral pattern, the 
upper contained on east and west mythological scenes, 
on north and south a rendering of the procession.on the 
consecration day (4 July 13 B.C.) with portraits of the 
imperial family and figures of lictors, priests, magistrates, 
and representatives of the Roman people. These reliefs 
rank among the most important products of Augustan 
art. The smaller reliefs on the inner altar showing 
Vestals, priests, sacrificial animals (a sheep and two 
steers or two heifers), etc., continue the procession on the 
outer walls. 


ARA PACIS 


Several sculptured slabs were brought to light about 
1568; others were found in 1859 and 1903. ‘hey were 
identified (rightly, despite a recent attempt to prove the 
contrary) as parts of the Ara Pacis by F. von Duhn in 
1879. In 1937-8 the site was thoroughly explored and the 
monument reconstructed, with most of jts surviving 
sculptures, a short distance to the north of the Palazzo 
Fiano. 

G Moretti, L’ Ara Pacis Augustae (1948), J. M. C. 'Toynhee, “The 
Ara Pacis Reconsidered’, Proc. Brit. Acad., 1954. Sec also JRS 1960, 
44 Hf.; 1961, 153 ff. EF. N.P; J.M.C T. 


ARABIA. Grecks of the Classical period were familiar with 
the coast of Arabia and with Arabia Petraea. ‘They knew 
less about the other divisions into which by Ptolemy’s 
time they had divided the peninsula—Arabia Felix 
in the south and Arabia Deserta. The Romans of the 
Empire took account, as their organization of the southern 
sector of their eastern limes reveals, of the historical role 
of the Arabs, their steady pressure on the settled lands 
mm the north, their infiltration into the Syrian end of the 
Arabian peninsula, their seasonal movements of trans- 
humation between the Desert and the Sown. 

In the north confrontation with, and partial subjection 
to, the great powers of Mesopotamia and Babylonia are 
attested on the monuments of the Assyrian kings from 
Shalmaneser HT (853) to Viglath Pileser ITT (745-727), 
and Esarhuddon (680-66y) and Babylonian Nabonidus 
visited Tauna in person (552). The Persian King Darius I 
recorded the tributary status of Arabaya (cf. Hdt. 7. 69; 
3- 97). 

For the Greeks knowledge really began with Alexan- 
der. In preparauion for his intended circumnavigation his 
admiral Jdieron saled down the Persian Gulf to Ras 
Mussendam, and Anuxicrates down the Red Sea through 
Bab-cl-Mundeb to the south coast; the south-east 
(Oman) long remamed unknown. The Seleucids planted 
some settlements along the coast between the Euphrates 
and Gerrha, and had a trade arrangement with Gerrha, 
which supplied Seleucia with spices. Atiston explored 
down to Hab-cl-Mandeb for Ptolemy 11, and that king, 
to chastise the hostile Nabatacuns of Petra, tapped the 
‘Incense route’ south of them by a trade arrangement 
with the Lthyanites of Dedan (Al-"Ula); Miletus settled 
for him a colony, Ampelone, as a sea-port for Dedan. ‘The 
fourth: third-century kingdoms in the south were Minaea 
on the Red Sea, Katabania at the Straits, and Sabaea, the 
Hadramaut, and Mahra along the south coast; by the 
second century Minaea had vanished, and a Sabaean- 
Homerite confederacy (dimyarntes) dominated Yemen. 
Both terrain and climate had permitted an carly {lowering 
of Arabian civilization in southern Arabia. 

In the north much had been achieved by the Nabataean 
Arabs; their territories as far as the Negev and Trans- 
jordan were developed with the aid of skilful water con- 
servation. In the first century Petra grew great, and the 
Nabatacans finally extended from Damascus to Dedan. 
The interior was always unknown. Arabia exported 
frankincense and myrrh, gold and gems, and re-exported 
Indian spices and other products. ‘The principal routes 
were the ‘incense route’ from Sabaea through Medina, 
Dedan, and Petra to Syrta, and routes from Dhofar to 
Gerrha, from Gerrha across to Petra, and from Egypt to 
Babylonia via Jauf. Till Augustus’ time the southern 
Arabs were jealous intermediaries of the sea-trade be- 
tween India and Egypt; Roman Egypt, with direct 
voyages to south Arabia and India, broke their monpoly, 
and also dimmished the importance of the ‘incense route’. 

Augustus sent a military expedition under Gallus (q.v. 
4) to Arabia Felix (Sabaea), which failed; but Roman 
naval predominance in the Red Sea was secured and 
the reduction of Aden (Arabia Eudaemon) early in the 
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Principate facilitated the movement of Greek merchant 
convoys on their pussage from Egypt to India and back 
(Anon. Peripl. Mar. Erythr. 26). Friendly diplomatic 
relations with the rulers of the Yemen and JIadramaut 
coasts replaced attempts at military control in Arabia. 
But in the north the construction of a military mes trom 
Black Sea to Red Sea involved the absorption of the 
chent kingdom of Nabataean Arabia into the Roman 
provincial system. Trajan sent Cornelius Palma (q.v.) to 
annex the land of the Nabatacans (q.v.) as a Roman 
province, and constructed a great road through it from 
Aela on the Red Sea to Damascus (this city being assigned 
to Syria). The provincial era started on 22 March 106. Of 
the two chief cities, Bostra and Petra (qq.v.), the former 
became the provincial capital, where during the second 
century Legio ITI Cyrenaica was stationed. 'The govern- 
ors were at first senatorial legates, later equestrian prae- 
sides. Slightly enlarged to the north under Septimius 
Severus, the province under Diocletian was divided into 
two: the part around Bostra retained the name Arabia, 
the other part was later incorporated in Palaestina but 
(by ¢. 358) appears as Palaestina Salutaris. 

Anon., Peripl. Mar. Erythr. in Muller, Geogr. Gr. Min i ; Cary- 
Warmington, Explorers, ch. 4, F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, Die Araber 
in der alten Welt, I-11 (1964-5), R. Dussaud, La Penetration des 
Arabes en Syrie avant l'Islam, R E. Brunnow and A. Doimaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia 1 m (1904-9); Jones, Cities E Rom. Prov, 
292: f; H C Pilaum, Svra 1957, 130 ff (fur governors). See alsu 
J L Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire (1969). 

W.W. T; EW G. 


ARACHNE (i.e. ‘Spider’), in Ovid, Met. 6. 5 ff., a 
Lydian woman, daughter of Idmon of Colophon, so 
skilled in weaving as to rival Athena, whom she chal- 
lenged to a competition when the goddess visited her to 
warn her. On Athena's destroying her web, she hanged 
herself and Athena changed her to a spider. ‘This seems 
to he originally a folk-tale (Stith Thompson A 2091. 1, 
2231. 5). Il. J. R. 


ARADUS, the main city of North Phoenicia, on an 
island off the coast, whose kings ruled a large area on the 
mainland, Captured by Alexander the Great, it regained 
its freedom under Antiochus I] in 259 n.c. Federated 
with its former domuntons (Gabala, Carne, Marathus, 
Siumyra), it remained a vassal to the Seleucids. In the 
second and first century B.C., the federation was gradu- 
ally dissolved. Captured after resisting Antony (38 b.c.), 
its prosperity continued us an important harbour for 
eastern trade. In the mountains opposite the island are 
the remarkable ruins of the main Aradian high-pluce, the 
temple of Zeus Haitokaikes. 


H. Seyrig, Revue numismatique, 1964. H S. 


ARAE FLAVIAE, Rottweilon the Neckar. In A.D. 74 the 
Roman Rhine-Danube frontier was shortened by carrying 
a road south-eastwards from Strasbourg to the Danube. 
A fort was built at the point where another road coming 
up from Vindonissa joined it and the settlement Arae 
Flaviae devcloped there. Domitian advanced the frontier 
further and removed the garrison. Arae Flaviae was 
thought to have lost its importance after A.D. 100 and no 
public administrative buildings have heen found, but the 
description as a municipium ina recently discovered official 
order of a.D. 186 poses new problems. 


W. Schleiermacher, in (Gymnasium) Germania 
Romerstadte ın Deutschland (1960), 59 fi. 


ARAROS (Apapsis), son of Aristophanes, produced 
(after 388 n.c.) two of his father’s plays, Kokalos and 
Aiolostkon (hyp. 4 Ar. Plut.). The first play of his own 
was produced in 375; we have fragments of five plays, 
and six titles. 

FCG i. 343-6; CAF ui. 215-19, FAC ui. 32 fi. 


Romana’ 1, 
0. B ,P.S. 


K.J. D. 


ARATEA 


ARATEA, Latin poems translated from the Pa:vopeva 
and //poyvaces of Aratus (q.v. 1) (1) by Cicero, partly 
extant, a portion being 1n about 480 hexumeters besides 
detached fragments of Phaenomena and Prognostica, 
sometimes inaccurate and monotonous; (2) by Ger- 
manicus, Phaen., 725 hexameters, and tragments amount- 
ing to over 200 verses of Progn, a more poetic and more 
independent adaptation than Cicero’s, in which Ger- 
manicus Corrects some astronomical errors in the onginal; 
(3) by Avienius (q.v.) in the fourth century, Phaen. in 
1325, Progn. in 553 hexameters, considerably expanded 
from the Greek. 


G. Sieg, De Cic., German, Avena Arati interpretibus (1886). 
(1) Hachr. PLM -1 28, Cicero, ed C.F W Miller, 4, v. 3, 300- 
4; W.W. Jewbank, Zhe Poems of Cicero, 1933, V- Duescu, Ciceron, 
pe ‘Araten’ (Bucharest, 1941), A Tragha, Cuceronss Poetica Frag- 
menia n (Rome, 1952). (2) PLM 1. 142 1t., A DBieyaug, (Veubnet," 
1899). (3) kd. Mreysig, 1889. J. W. D. 


ARATUS (1), of Soh in Cilicia (c. 315-240/239 u.C.), 
was first taught by Menecrates of Ephesus, perhaps in 
that town. Later he went to Athens, where he imbibed 
Stoicism from Zeno and was introduced to Antigonus 
(q.v. 2) Gonatas. Antigonus c. 277 invited Aratus to 
the Macedonian court, where he jcelebrated the king’s 
marriage to Phila, half-sister of Antiochus I. He also 
celebrated Antigonus’ victory over the Celts (277) in a 
Hymn to Pan Later Aratus went to Syua and joined 
Antiochus’ court. There he completed his edition of the 
Odyssey, but eventually returned to Macedonia, where 
his death preceded that of Anugonus in 240/239. 

Wonks. Aratus’ best-known work, still extant, is an 
astronomical poem, entitled Phaenomena. This, under- 
taken at the request of Antigonus, versifies a prose 
treatise or treatises of Fudoxus of Cnidos (c. 390-337). 
After a proem to Zeus (1-18), and a brief reference to the 
poles, Aratus describes the northern and southern fixed 
stars (26-453), the circles of the celestial sphere (462- 
558), and the risings and settings of stirs (580-732). 
The remainder of the poem (733-1154) deals with 
weather signs, in spite of a separate title (Mpaoyraaoes 
ða oqnpeiwr) an integral part of the poem. The Phae- 
nomena achieved immediate fame (cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 25 
(Leonidas of "larenturn); Callimachus, Epigr. 27) and 
found many commentators (the names of 27 ure known); 
but the astronomical mistakes, which some commentators 
tried to remove by altering the text, were widely critic- 
ized, especially by Jlipparchus (c. 190 -120 H.C.), whose 
commentary survives. Nevertheless the poem enjoyed 
a great reputation amon? both Greeks and Romans 
(cf. Cic. De Or. 1. 69) till the end of antiquity. [atin 
translavions of it were made by Varro of Atux, Cicero, 
Germanicus, Avienius (see ARATLA). Aratus’ style is sober, 
being modelled on Hesiod, and the languaye, drawn 
mostly from Homer, is relatively simple (there are few 
‘glosses’), but the poem 1s not easy reading owing to the 
nature of the subject-matter. There are some bad errors 
in the formation of Epic words, and some neologisms. 
The metre 1s fairly correct, but the refinements intro- 
duced by Callimachus are lacking. The Stoic creed per- 
vades the whole poem, while poctic colour is provided 
by digressions, the longest being the descriptions of the 
Golden Age (y8-136) and of storms at sea (408-35). 

Aratus wrote many other poems, now lost, e.g. Epike- 
deia, Epigrams (cf. Anth. Pal. 12. 129), Elegies (Macrob. 
5. 20. 8), Hymns, Paegnia, and a collection of short poems 
with the title Ta xara Aewrov (the meaning is uncertain), 
from which the Catalepfon attributed to Virgil takes its 
name. Other lost works have astronomical or medical 
titles. 

Texis. E. Maass, Arati Phaenomena (1893); Commentariorum in 
Aratum reliquiae (1898, republ. Berlin 1958); J. Martin (text, com- 


mentary and trans., Florence, 1954); 1d., Histoire du texte des 
Phénomènes d'Aratos (1956). 
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Grnerac Litraaturnr. G. Knaack, ‘Aratos (6) in PW ii. 391-9; 
E. Maass, Aratea (1892); G. R. Mau, Callimachus, Lvycophon, 
Aratus (Loeb, 1921), 359 ff.; W. W. ‘Tarn, Antigonas Gonatas (1913), 
223 tt, Chrnst-Schmid-Stihlin u 1°, 163 ff, R. Boker, ‘Die Ent- 
Sehu der Srernsphare A.’s', Sb. Leipzig, Math.-nat. Klasse 1952; 
W. Shadewaldt, Griechische Sternsage, Fischer Bücherei: 129 (1950). 
Further bibliography in G. Sarton, Hist Scrence 1 (1957), 207. 


ARATUS (2) (271-213 BC.), a Sicyonian statesman, 
educated at Argos, his retuge after his father’s murder 
(264). He recovered Sicyon in 251, united it to the 
Achaean Confederacy for defence against Macedon, and 
solved its economic difficulties by subsidies trom Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, whom he visited personally. As General of 
the Confederacy, normally each alternate year from 245, 
he seized Acrocorinth in 243 and defeated Gonatas’ 
Actolian allies at Pellene (241). In alliance with Aetolia 
(239 229) he frequently attacked Athens and Argos; 
additions to the Confederacy included Megalopolis (235) 
and Aigos (229), and on Demetrius TT's death (229) 
Aratus helped to liberate Athens. However, Spartan 
aggression cancelled these advances. Defeated at Mt. 
L.ycucus and Ladoceia (227) by Cleomenes II, he real- 
istically opened negotiations with Macedon, and Doson's 
arrival in 224 preserved the Confederacy from disruption, 
In the crisis he held special powers, judicial and ad- 
ministrative. On Philip V’s accession he called in Doson’s 
Hellenic League against Actolian aggression (220); in the 
subsequent war he successfully exposed the treachery of 
the court cabal under Apelles, and after the peace of 
Naupactus (217) vigorously resisted Philip's antir-Roman 
policy and proposed seizure of Ithome. Hais death (213), 
probably from consumption, was attributed popularly 
to Philip. 

Ilis Memoirs ( Yaoprvqpatigpoc, Polyb. 2. 40) were pro- 
Achaeun and apologetic in tone, and less reliable than 
Polybius claims (2. 40. 4). 

Though not without personal rancour (c.g. against 
TLydiades or Aristumuchus of Argos), Aratus? tions 
usually revealed a sound statesmanhke basis This tailure 
to organize a strony army was serious; but his major 
decisions were alinost invariably correct, and both as a 
diplomatist and guerrilla Jeader he carried adaptability 
to the height of greatness. 

Polyb 2. 47 fi bhs. 4 8, Plut Agis, Cleomenes, Aratus; FGH 

Jal 


2341 k, W. Walbank, Abalos of Sicyon (1933); W H, Porter, cd 
Plutarch's slratus, introd (1937). F W. W. 


ARAUSIO, a town in Gallia Narbonensis, modern 
Orange. Near here the Cimbri defeated Cn. Mallius and 
Q. Caepio (g.v. 1) with hupe losses (105 B.C). Under 
Augustus a colony for veterans of Lepio Il Gallica 
(Coloma Firma Juha Secundanorum Araustv) was estab- 
lished on land taken from the Tricastini; details of the 
centurlation are preserved on marble tablets, of which 
many fragments have been recovered. Important monu- 
ments survive, includiny the theatre, with un enigmatic 
semicircular structure adjoining, two temples, and the 
triumphal arch (with Tiberian inscription) which stands 
outside the north gate. 

J. Sautel, FOR vn (1939), 104 f ; Gremer, Manuel m 172 ff 
(general), 398 ff (temples), 754 ff (theatre); 1 A Richmond, JRS 
1933, 151 fF (arch and walls); Å Piganiol, Les Documents cadastraux 
e la colome romame d'Orange (1902, Suppl. to Galla), R. Amy 
ct al, L'Arc d’ Orange (1962, Suppl. to Galha); G. C. Picard, Les 

e. 


Trophe s romains (1959), 319 A. Baule: C, Julhan, Flist. de la Gaule 
in (1909), b5 f. A. L. F. R. 


ARAXES, properly the Armenian river now called Aras, 
Ras, or Yerash, rising in Bin Geul Dagh, then flowing 
eastwards across Erzerum and the Mogan Steppe. Until 
A.D. 1897 it jomed the Kur (ancient Cyrus), but now 
flows separately into the Caspian. Swift and turbulent 
now, in Graeco-Roman times it marked a trade-route 
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from the Caspian and the Cyrus to Artaxata and Asia 
Minor. Herodotus confuses the Aras with the laxartes 
or the Oxus. Xenophon calls it Phasis, his Araxes being 
probably the Khabur. ‘The ‘Araxes in Persis’ is probably 
the Bendamir or Kum Firuz. E. H. W. 


ARBITRATION, GREEK. The submission of a 
dispute to a neutral person or body, whose verdict the 
disputants engage themselves in advance to accept, was 
recognized among the Greeks from a very early period, 
and legend and history alike attest its frequent application. 
here is evidence for the existence of public arbitrators in 
numerous States, e.g. Sparta, Gortyn, Ephesus, and 
Lampsacus, but we have detailed knowledge only about 
Athens. ‘There private dca:tnrad, not necessarily citi- 
zens, were frequently employed to settle claims on an 
equitable rather than on a legal basis (Arist. Rhet. 1. 13), 
while public arbitrators, appointed from citizens in their 
sixtieth year, were used, especially in the fourth century, 
for the settlement, under the auspices of the ‘Forty’, 
of private claims exceeding 10 drachmas ın value, so as 
to lighten the work of the public courts (Arist. Ath. Pol. 
53). Once accepted by both parties, the arbitral award 
became legally binding, but tnasmuch as either party had 
the mght ot appeal to the lawcourt, these public dcarrytad 
must be regarded as mediators rather than as arbitrators 
in the strict sense. Another important application of the 
same principle was the practice, especially frequent in 
the Hellenistic age, whereby a State invited a friendly 
neighbour-Stute to send a tribunal (ducacrat petameprros, 
feria MKUOTTNLOV) to deal with civil, and sometimes 
also wath crinunal, cases affecting its citizens , the visiting 
judges sought first to settle disputes ‘out of court’, but 
Where the method of conciliation (avAAvacs) failed, they 
had the night to pronounce legal judgements. 

But it was in the field of inter-State relations that 
arbitration attained its preatest influence. Whether the 
Greeks origmated this device for substituting equity for 
force is uncertain, but it was assuredly they who made 
it a recognized and frequent means of averting wars. 
The earliest recorded cases, such as the Spartan arbitra- 
tion between Athens and Megara regarding the possession 
of Salanus, are known only trom semi-legendary tradi- 
tions; but the original text survives of an award of about 
450 B.C (STG 56 - Tod 33), by which Argos sought to 
compose existing differences between her two Cretan 
colonies Cnossos and ‘Tylissus and to prevent their future 
recurrence. After 450 peace-treaties normally contained a 
clause binding the contracting parties to submit to arbitra- 
tion all eventual disputes (e.g. Thuc. 1. 78. 4, 140. 2, 144. 
2, 145: 4. 178. 8, 5. 18. 4, 7y. 4), and we may assume 
that this course was frequently tollowed, though circum- 
stances sometimes arose in which the exacerbation of 
public feeling and the difficulty of finding a suitable 
arbitrator led to the neglect of this provision. Athens 
seems to have claimed the riwht to act as arbitrator in 
disputes among the members of her Empire (Plut. Per. 25), 
and later the Greek Jeagues sought by similar means to 
secure internal harmony. 

It is upon inscriptions that we depend for our 
detailed knowledge of the operation of the arbitral 
machinery, the size, “omposition, and appointment of 
the tribunals, their procedure, the nature of the evidence 
laid before them, the formulation and publication of their 
awards, the penalties attaching to their infraction, and 
the character of the boundary-delimitations carried out 
by frontier commissions. Among the fullest and most 
interesting accounts of this kind are those relating to the 
arbitrations of King Lystmachus and, later, the Rhodians 
between Samos and Priene (OG/ 13, STG 599, 688), of 
the Megarians between Corinth and Epidaurus (SIG 
471), of the Aetolians between Perea and Melitea in 
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Thessaly (ibid. 546 B), of the Senate between Melite and 
Narthacium (ibid. 674), of the Mylasians between 
Magnesia and Priene (ibid. 679), of the Milesians between 
Sparta and Messene (ibid. 683), of the Magnesians be- 
tween Itanus and Ilierapytna (ibid, 685), and of the 


Cnossians between Lato and Olus (ibid. 712; Inscriptions 
de Délos, 1513). 


For the Atheman @iaetytal see M. H. E. Meier, Die Privat- 
schiedsrichter u. d. offentlichen Didteten Athens (18406), Ho Flubert, 
De arbitris atticis et privatis ef publicis (1885); A. Pischinger, De 
arbitris Athenienum publicis (1893); T. Thalheim in PW v 413 ff. 
G. Tlusolt, Griech, Staatskunde (1920-6), 485 tt, 1111 ff , R j: 
Bonner, CPhil. 1907, 407 ff, 1916, 1y1 tt , J H. Lapsius, Das attsche 
Recht u Rechtsverjuhren (1905), 1 22011., H C. Harrell, Public 
Arbitration in Atheman Law (1930) For the ferind dtaaorima beg 
E Sonne, De arbitris externis quos Graeci adhibuerunt (1888); 
Thalheim in PW v. 573t.; Hosole. op cit s571 For inter-State 
arbsttauon see Sonne, op. at AL F. htag, ‘Altgriech. Staats- 
vertrage aber Rechtshilte’, In Festschrift F. Regelsberger (1907), 
C Phillipson, International Law and Custum of Ancient Greece 
Rome (1911), u. 127 fl., A. Raeder, L’slrhitrage international chez 
les Hellénes (1912); M. N Tod, dnternatnional Arbitration amongst 
the Greeks (1913), Sidelights on Greek History (1932), 39 f ; Dusolt, 
op. cit. 1257 tl. M. N. T 


ARBITRATION, ROMAN. The history of Roman 
arbitration begins with the intervention of Rome as a 
great power in the politics of the Hellenistic world. 
Rote took the place of the kings who had often acted as 
international arbitrators between the free cities and 
leagues of the Greeks. Such disputes were referred to 
the Senate, which decided the general issue, but some- 
times left particular points to a third party with local 
knowledge for settlement. Rome did not, in the earliest 
penod, enforce the acceptance of her arbitral awards. 
While not abusing her influence, Rome tended to accept 
the state of affairs at the time when the appellants first 
came under her influence as the standard of reference. 
This practice tended, as her authority increased, to 
merge into the defence of the privileges of her allies. 
With the formation of provinces and the consolidation 
ot the Empire, arbitration lost its international character, 
since, except by special permission, which was sometimes 
allowed, notably in Sicily, the subject peoples could not 
turn elsewhere. But senatorial adjudication of disputes 
between provincial communities of all categories con- 
tinued to be frequent till the third century of the Empire. 
Such arbitration tended to merge with the gencral pro- 
vincial administration, and was gradually replaced by the 
activity of special commissioners such as the curatores 
and correctores (q.v.) civitatum. Its existence illustrates 
the lively political self-consciousness of the cities of the 
Roman Empire. 

ANCIFNT Sourcis Polvbius, Livy bks. 30-45 Documents in 
Abbott and Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire 
OG rin LItFRAIURF. Ibid. ch 11; E. de Ruggiero, Larbitrato 
pubblico presso 1 Romani (1893), E. Badian, Foreign Chentelae (1957), 
chs. 4, 7. A. N. S.-W. 


ARBORICULTURE. Neolithic Europe knew apple, 
and perhaps pear, cherry, and pluimn-trees; the ancient 
oriental regions also knew fig-trees and date-palms, 
pistachio, carob, walnut, peach, lemon, pomegranate, 
and almond-trees. Greece after the Persian Wars and 
especially in the Hellenistic age, as well as Italy after 
200 B.C., imported and cultivated all these fruit-trees, so 
far as climate permitted. Under the Roman emperors 
many of them reached the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Atlantic coast, and spread into Germanic and Slavic 
Europe, and from Iran even to China. Fig and date- 
trees had great economic importance for the Asiatic and 
African parts of the Mediterranean world and for south- 
ern Greece from Minoan times. ‘Che scientific experience 
of Greece and Rome was used for arboriculture with 
remarkable results. Orchards flourished everywhere, the 
methods of their cultivation being well known to us from 
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papyri and contemporary authors. Cultivation of trees 
useful for their wood is found in Attica, and in the 
Ptolemaic and Roman Empires State plantations of 
them were established, private plantations encouraged 
and even commandecred to lessen the scarcity of wood in 
Egypt and elsewhere. See AGRICULTURE. 

Frank, Fcon. Surveyi-v, Indexn v. ‘deforestation’, ‘forests’, ‘fruit, 
‘umber’, F.M Heichelheim, An Ancient Econom History n’ (1904), 
218 f ; Rostovtzeff, Hellenistic World Roman Empire Indexes s-t 
‘arbonculture’, ‘deforestation’, ‘forestry’, ‘forests’, ‘truit-trees’, 
‘amber’, ‘wood’. Michell, kcanom. Ane Gr.", Index s-v. ‘detoresta- 
tion’, ‘tunbe’. FMH 


ARCADIA, a mountainous area in central Peloponnesus 
approaching the sea only in the south-west, near Phiga- 
lia. Its small valleys have a hard climate but are not 
infertile. Most of it is drained by the Alpheus and its 
tributaries, but large parts have no overground outlet 
for their waters, which disappear through swallow-holes; 
hence the north and east valleys either held lakes 
(Pheneus, Stymphalus) or became flooded. The most 
prosperous parts were the eastern plains, with Orcho- 
menus, Mantinea, Tegea, lying at about 2,000 feet, and 
the Alpheus valley, where lay Heraca, the first Arcadian 
place to coin and one of the religious centres of Arcadia 
(C. Seltman, Greek Corns? (1955), 97). Arcadia offers few 
traces of Bronze Age civilization (except for infrequent 
fringe-sites such as Analipsis on the border between 
Tepeate territory and Lacoma), and this is strikingly 
truc of the late Mycenaean period (cf. F. Kiechle in 
Kadmos ı (1902), 112 f9.). It is possible that refugees from 
the destruction of Messenian Pylos took retuge in Arcadia 
to form a heterogeneous population there in the south- 
west. Later Arcadia, particularly the mountain valleys, 
was a land of villages. It theretore carned little direct 
weight in the politics of Greece, but through Mantinea 
and Tegea it exercised considerable influence on the pre- 
occupations of Sparta espectally in the fifth century (cf. 
W. G. Forrest, “Themistokles and Argos’, CQ 1960, 
221 ff.; A. Andrewes, ‘Sparta and Arcadia in the early 
fifth century’, Phoenix. 1952, 1 fF). Recent archaeological 
discoveries have been made at Gortys (especially a curious 
bath-building) and Pheneus. Some later fortified sites 
remain to be identified: cf. BCH 1956, 522 fl. The chief 
strength of Arcadia was manpower, and from the early 
fifth centurv we hear of Arcadian mercenaries. From the 
nud sixth century it came under Spartan hegemony, 
but disaffection appeared from time to ime related 
(though not necessarily simultancously) to democratic 
developments and synoecism (ef. Strabo 7. 337) (and 
see MANTINEA). Under Epaminondas’ direction an 
Arcadian Confederacy was formed as a counterweight to 
Sparta, but was weakened by particularism. For Arcadian 
participation in the Achacan Confederacy see MEGALO- 
POLIS. 

Arcadia’s dialect appears (resembling Cypriotc) to 
preserve elements of Old Achaean (Mycenaean). The 
sequestered character of a good deal of Arcadian life 
preserved odd myths and cults: ct. the horse-headed 
Demeter of Lycosoura. ‘he pastoral pursuits are re- 
flected in the small Arcadian shepherd bronzes. 

Paus. bk. ¥ and Frazer's Commentary; W. Lamb, RSA 27 (1925), 


133 ff.; C. Callmer, Stuchen zur Geschichte Arkadiens (1943), P-K, 
GL iu 1, Der Peloponnes, pt. 1, 200 ÍI. T.J. D.; R.J). H 


ARCADIAN CULTS AND MYTHS. All the usual 
gods were worshipped in Arcadia; the most remarkable 
features of the cult were (1) Zeus on Mt. Lycaeon had a 
holy place, to enter which was death (by stoning, ıf ıt 
was deliberate; mysteriously within a year, if otherwise). 
It was reported as early us the time of Plato that human 
sacrifice was practised there, and that he who tasted the 
flesh of the human victim became a wolf. (2) Poseidon’s 
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shrine at Mantinea stood open but might not be entered; 
one Aepytus who disregarded this was blinded by a 
mysterious wave. (3) Hermes by most reports was born 
on Mt. Cyllene; there is httle doubt that his cult origi- 
nated im that region. (4) Demeter at Lycosura was 
associated with a goddess Despoina, said to be her 
daughter by Poseidon; at Phigalia she was shown horsc- 
headed and bore the surname of Black (see ARCADIA); at 
Thelpusa, that of Erinys. In other words, she was a local 
goddess identified with the normal Demeter, but of more 
formidable character. (5) Pan is universally said to be an 
Arcadian god, as was natural enough, considering that 
the country was largely pastoral. (6) Before a festival at 
Aliphera sacrifice was made to a godling called Myiagros, 
‘ly-catcher’, and it was believed that after this flies 
would not trouble the worshippers. Of myths, the most 
important was the claim of the Arcadians that Zeus was 
born ın their country, and the source of the river Neda 
had sprung up for Rhea to wash herself and her infant. It 
was a kind of proverb or standing joke that the Arcadians 
had lived there since before the moon was created. See 
also ARES. 


W. Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens Gep IR 


ARCADIUS (1) of Antiocheia, a grammarian, of the 
later Empire, who wrote a (lost) 'Ovoparixov (table of noun 
inflexions). To him ts falsely ascribed an extant epitome 
from Herodian, probably made by Theodosius (end of 
4th c. a.p.), to which a spurious conclusion was added in 
the sixteenth century. 


Edinon (lidn LEyitome) M Schmidt (1860). P.B R F. 


ARCADIUS (2), FLavius, Eastern Roman Emperor (A.D. 
383-404), was the elder son of ‘Theodosius 1. Weak and 
irritable, he had little influence on the course of cvents 
in his time, and throughout his reign the government 
was effectively in the hands of his ministers, Rutiaus (1) 
and Eutropius (2) (qq.v.), against whom the poet Claudian 
wrote vigorously, and Anthemius, of whom little is known. 

E. A. T. 


ARCAS, eponym of Arcadia, son of Zeus and Callisto 
(q-v.). Being left without a mother, he was reared by 
Maia. His grandfather Lycaeon, to test the omniscience 
of Zeus, killed him and served up his flesh. The god over- 
threw the table, destroyed the house with a thunderbolt, 
turned Lycaon into a wolf, and restored Arcas to life. 
Later, meeting Callisto in bear-shape, Arcas pursued 
her into the precinct of Zeus on Mt. Lycaeon. Both thus 
incurred the death-penalty (cf. ARCADIAN CULTS; Ovid, 
Met. 2. 496, says nothing of the shrine but only that he 
did know her and was about to kill her), when Zeus 
turned them respectively into the Great Bear and 
Arctophylax. 


Hyginus, Poet Astr. 2. 1 and 4. Ii. J. R. 


ARCESILAS I, II, III, IV, second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth kings of the Battiads, who ruled Cyrene (q.v.) 
from its foundation (c. 630) for some 200 years. Informa- 
tion on their reigns comes almost entirely from I lerodotus 
and from Pindar and his scholiasts. In detail the chrono- 
logy is uncertain. Arcesilas I (c. 591 ?—c. 575?) seems to 
have followed closely in the founder’s footsteps. Arcesi- 
las 11, the Cruel (after 570), quarrelled with his brothers, 
who seceded and founded Barca. They stirred up the 
Libyans against him, and he was defeated by them, and 
then murdered by his brother Learchus. He is the 
Arcesilas depicted supervising the loading of merchan- 
dise on the famous cup in Paris (CAH, pls. i. 378). 
Arcesilas I]] (before 525-after 522) succeeded to a 
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monarchy stripped of its powers by the reform of 
Demonax of Mantinea. Ele seems to have tried to establish 
a demagogic tyranny, was forced into exile, collected 
mercenaries on Sumos with the help of Polycrates, and 
regained power in Cyrene, only to be murdered later at 
Barca. In the meantime he had submitted to Cambyses 
when the latter conquered Egypt. Arcesilas 1V (betore 
462-c. 440?) employed Pindar to celebrate his victory in 
the chariot-race at Delphi (462), but a democratic revolu- 
tion led to his fall and the end of the dynasty. 


Idt. 4. 159-67, 200-5; Pind Pyth.1v, v and schola F Chamoux, 
Cyrene sous la monarchie des Battiades (1953). A.J G. 


ARCESILAUS (1), or ARCESILAS (both forms given 
in the sources), 316/5-242/1 B.C., son of Seuthes, or 
Scythes, of Pitane in Acolia. Head of the Academy in the 
middle of the third century n.C., who gave the school its 
sceptical turn which it followed, with minor variations, 
until the age of Antiochus of Ascalon. (The term ‘New 
Academy’ is late, and was first applied by Antiochus. 
The term ‘Middle Academy’ may also derive from 
Antiochus, ‘Second Academy’ is a much Jater term.) 
Arcesilaus first studied ın his home-town with the 
mathematician Autolycus, whom he followed to Sardis, 
On his father's death, his brother wanted him to study 
rhetoric, but Arcesilaus went to Athens and studied 
philosophy under Theophrastus. An intimate friendship 
with Crantor won him over to the Academy, where he 
came to know Polemo and Crates. On the death of Crates, 
a certain Socratdes, elected scholarch on account of his 
age, resigned und gave his place to Arcesilaus, who 
headed the school until his death. He was a man of wide 
interests, many friends and acquaintances, famous for 
his wit, and an interesting, though harsh, teacher. ITe 
wrote some poetry- - two epigramys by him are preserved 
in Diog laacrt. 

Arceslaus probably (but see D.L. iv. 24 -- Jnd. Herc. 
avi J4 Íi) published nothing, perhaps (D.L. iv. 32) co 
avoid any suspicion of dogmatism. What we know of his 
teachings derives Irom later sources. The present fashion 
to ascnbe to members of the Academy under his guid- 
ance the composition of some of the spurious and dubious 
dialogues of the Platonic corpus (/ryxias, Cltopho, De 
tusto) should be treated with Academic doubt. A devoted 
reader of Plato, Arcesilaus believed that neither he nor 
Socrates had any doctrines of a ‘dogmatic’, positive 
nature, and based his teaching activitics on the Socratic 
practice of arguing for and against any given point of view 
without reaching any conclusions, the result of which 
leads the student to the sceptical ereyy (withholding of 
judgement). How much thts attitude may have been in- 
fluenced by Pyrrhonian scepticism is debatable, but it 1s 
clear that the story of an csoteric teaching of Platonic 
doctrines of a more positive nature, revealed by him and 
his successors in the Acudemy only to their oldest pupils, 
isan aetological myth, used by late sceptics to find a 
distinction between the Academy and themselves, and 
by late Platonists to maintain an unbroken conunuity 
of Platonism in Athens It is now thought that, unlike 
Pyrrho, Arcesilaus did not consider é7oy7 us a mere 
attitude of mind whose function is mainly to make the 
sceptic imperturbable, but rather as a genuine philo- 
sophical position, which he believed was the original 
Platonic one, and which he used in his polemic, especially 
against the Stoics. The latter based their theory of truth 
on the concept of xataAqmriucy davrasia (clear and 
certain perception), followed and corroborated by 
avykaraddeas (‘adsensio’, certainty). Arcesilaus taught 
that, by using Platonic arguments against the reliability 
of our senses and by emphasizing contradictions within 
Stoic theory, one arrives at the principle of axaraAnwpia 
(luck of certain perception). In his ethical teaching he 
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maintained that the main moral principle 1s to follow 
what 1s reasonable (70 evAoyor). ‘This concept 1s nowhere 
sufliciently defined, but ıt probably means àa common- 
sense attitude to moral issues rather than a complicated 
systern of ethics. 

Sources: Acad index Herc xv-xx. Diogenes Luaertius iv. 
28-45 Cicero, Acad, Pr. and Lucullus, passim. Sextus Empiricus, 
Pyr. 1 242-4; Math. vu 150-8 Numenius ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
uv 6, Wilamowitz, Anngonos von Karystos (1881), s7 ff. 

Mopian Discussions: Vo Urochaid, Les Sceptiques grecs (1887), 
04 ff Zeller, Phħhlos d Gr'*, m 1 507 f Uberweg-Pracchter, 
Grundriss, 464 f 3 407-8; 141% von Amim in PW ii. 116411. (Atkes- 
laos 19). P Counsin, Ree Bt Grec. 1929, 373 F, G Gartmann, Der 
Pseudoplatonsche Dialog Eryxias (Diss. Bonn 1949); H. Schmeken, 


Philos. Jahrb (Fulda) 1950, 20 ft, A. Carbm, Ann. Se. Norm. Sup. 
dt Piva 1962, 33 ff. J.G. 


ARCESILAUS (2) (1st c. »B.c.), sculptor, friend of L. 
Lucullus, working in Rome. Works: 1. Statue of Venus 
Genetrix for temple dedicated by Julius Caesar in 46 
B.C, 2. Statue of Felicitas for Lucullus. 3. Centaurs 
carrying nymphs, for Asimius Pollio. 4. Lioness with 
Cupids for Varro. 5. Plaster model for crater with reliefs. 
Ihs models, proplasmata, were sold at a high price, Prob- 
ably a versatile adapter rather than an original artist. 


Overbeck 2268-70, Lippold, Griech Plastik, 386; Theber, Sculpt. 
Hellenist zige, 181, 184. T. B. L. W. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, CLASSICAL, 1s the study of the 
ancient Greek and Roman world from sources other than 
transmutted texts; its primary concern 1s with material 
remains and tangible objects. Its upper chronological 
limit as not tied to the arrival of Greck-speaking and 
Italic peoples in the Mediterranean lands; in tact the pre- 
historic as far back as the neolithic commonly falls within 
the sphere of the classical urchaeologist’s activity. The 
lower limit is the breakdown of the pagan civilization of 
antiquity. 

The traditional role of classical archaeology is the 
presentation and study of the different classes of artistic 
products, and its principal fields have consequently been 
the fine arts and architecture. From the sixteenth century 
m Italy, and the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
France and England, studies were prosecuted with the 
aim of providing the best and most correct models for the 
training of practising architects and artists. To this end, 
for instance, the Society of Dilettantt (founded in London 
in 1733) financed a remarkable series of expeditions to 
study and publish the relics of antiquity; and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it was the view of 
Goethe and other critics that the arrival of the Elgin 
marbles sufhced to make London the centre of artistic 
study. With the reaction against classical taste in more 
recent times, the study of the antique has gradually lost 
its bearing on architectural practice and become an end 
in itself. Scholars have begun to pay more attention to 
the origins and evolution of architectural forms, the 
different kinds of secular buildings, and ensembles and 
city planning as revealed by modern excavations; and 
this has resulted in a greatly increased understanding of 
the development of ancient cities and living conditions. 

In the realm of art, sculpture has been pre-eminent. 
The collecting of ancient statuary has a long history, and 
not least in England where King Stephen’s brother, 
Henry of Blois, was concerned in transporting statues 
from Rome to Winchester, and in the first half of the 
seventeenth century Lord Arundel formed a notable 
collection and statues were collected on Delos for King 
Charles I. Puritanism perhaps partly accounts for the 
evident decline tn interest after this time in England; and 
certainly it seems to have been the academies in Latin 
countries that fostered the study of the antique until the 
mid eighteenth century. But subsequently the acquisition 
of much of the Parthenon sculptures by Lord Elgin 
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and the formation of national collections in European 
capitals gave rise to intense scholarly research ın classi- 
cal sculpture in the nineteenth century (especially in 
Germany, where art-history became an important sub- 
ject in the universities and close contact was maintaimed 
with Rome through the Institute founded there in 1829). 
In the present century the study of classical sculpture 
has begun to suffer from a Jack of fresh material and 
currently, perhaps, from a certain loss of interest in 
artistic values among classical archaeologists ; but further 
advance may come from new technical approaches or 
from more serious study of comparative material such as 
terracotta figurines. 

Classical paintmy (to leave aside Etruscan tombs) can- 
not be very effectively studied because of the loss of the 
Greek masterpieces, which are too distantly and uncer- 
tainly reflected in the Pompeian murals. Mosaics and 
Roman painting are only now being adequately studied. 
Greck painted vases, on the other hand, have been 
eagerly studied in the 200 years since they began to be 
recovered in large numbers from Italian cemeteries. In 
the present century interest has tended to shift from the 
interpretation of their figured scenes to accurate classifica- 
tion (which 1s likely in future to bencfit from laboratory 
work on the chemical composition of the clays), analysis 
of forms and decoration, the recognition of individual 
artists and their interrelationship, and close dating. This 
work, ın which Beazley has played a dominant part, has 
lent a new precision to archaeological field-work, because 
pottery, which had no scrap value and has proved relative- 
ly indestructible, provides the most sbundant evidence for 
the dating of most archacological contexts. An interesting 
old-established branch of Classical Archaeology 1s numis- 
matics, which is mainly studied by specialists in contact 
with coin-collections but enters increasingly within the 
orbit of historians and archaeologists. Likewise common 
to history and archaeology, and tending to breed its own 
specialists, is the study of inscriptions (epigraphy). ‘he 
discovery of the inscriptions themselves is largely due to 
the journeys of exploration which, over several centuries, 
have been directed to the recording of ancient remains 
and the discovery and identification of sites. 

Having a great range of works of art in its repertory, 
Classical Archaeology has developed a bias in the direc- 
tion of museum studies; and the museums have been 
supplied by excavation and illicit trathe in antiquities. 
From the mid eighteenth century, when the ransacking 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum commenced, excavation 
(both licit and illicit) was increasingly adopted as a means 
of procuring valuable works of art. In the 1870s, however, 
Schliemann demonstrated that it could be used as an 
instrument of historical inquiry; and from his labours, 
and those of successors hke Evans, there emerged the 
image of a hitherto unsuspected civilization—that of 
Bronze Age Crete and Mycenae. The attraction of this 
Aegean civilization consisted not only in its revelation 
of an advanced economy and cultural life, but in the 
demonstration that the Greek legends of the Heroic Age 
had a historical foundation whose validity could be 
tested on the ground. Archaeology thus found itself 
engaged in making history out of pre-history; and British 
and American scholars, whose research in classical anti- 
quities had been handicapped by lack of teaching in their 
home-countries, were quick to turn to this new ficld of 
pre-classical research. The significance of context in 
archaeology was recognized. New methods were de- 
veloped; and in due course the instrument of strati- 
graphical excavation came also to be applied to elucidating 
the successive historical phases of classical civilization. 

At the present time, thanks both to the organizing 
activity of foreign archaeological schools in Mediter- 
ranean lands and to the growing interest in archaeology 
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in other countries, a high proportion of classical archaeo- 
logists gain experience of field-work, whether in excava- 
tion or in surface (and now also underwater) exploration. 
The most modern field exploration, such as that being 
conducted in Messenia by the University ot Minnesota, 
favours a team-approach embracing the physical, bio- 
logical, and social sciences; there is unlimited scope for 
work of this sort, which could profitably be supplemented 
by soundings to resolve particular problems. l:xcavation 
has already progressed far, especially in Italy, Western 
Asia Minor, and, above all, in Greece where the govern- 
ment has encouraged participation on the part of the 
foreign schools. Accessible sites of obvious appeal (such 
as Olympia, Delphi, Corinth, Delos, Pergamum, central 
Athens and Rome, Ostia, Carthage) have been extensively 
cleared; scores of others have been more or less methodic- 
ally excavated, and interest is coming to centre increasing- 
ly on the fringes of the Greek and Roman worlds where 
native cultures were encountered. In this context, with 
the light that it is shedding on military activity and 
romanization, the Romano-British has become an im- 
portant sector of Classical Archacology. 

Despite the increased emphasis now being laid on 
Archacology as an autonomous discipline and a subject of 
specialized study, it remains true that research in Classical 
Archaeology is undertaken mainly by scholars who have 
specialized in classical studies. Certainly, much can be 
yvained—especially in the Jess fully documented eras and 
sectors—trom archaeological technigues that are coming 
to be applied to the study of other cultures. But at the 
sume time there are many aspects of classical civilization 
in which even the most laborious use of these techniques 
and methods would not materially alter the conclusions 
that have been drawn from the various written soutces; 
in general, a thorough grounding in ancient civilization 
and history 1s essential to the interpretation of the find- 
ings of archacology, and there is an ever-increasing body 
of modern (not to mention ancient) literature in diferent 
languages which must be digested by those who pursue 
research in the classical field. It seers therefore natural 
that, while taking advantage of the skills developed in 
other fields of study, Classical Archaeology should con- 
unue to rank as a branch of the Classics. J. M. C. 


ARCHAISM in Latin. The efforts of Ennius to hel- 
Jenize Latin literature diverted the literary language of 
Rome away from the popular dialect, and literary Latin 
became ın a sense a dead language. Writers wishing to 
invigorate their style would introduce from everyday 
specch words which came in time to appear archaic. We 
still find in Ennius the original quantity of terminations 
(e.g. ponebat), nominatives in -ör and -d and elision of -s 
betore consonants. ‘The first declension genitive is always 
in -di or -as, the old genitive plural, e.g. deum, 15 com- 
mon, and obsolete pronouns e.g. mis, olli, sas, und verbs 
like morimur, fiiamus. Many of these forms were metrically 
convenient for later writers, but, apart from such con- 
siderations, the success and prestige of the Annales 
stamped such archaisms firmly upon the literary language. 
Forms thus reintroduced are frequently of popular 
origin, and it is difficult to disentangle the archaic and 
the popular elements. Modernizing scribes have removed 
much of the archaic from Cato, but he still shows 
archaisms such as praefamino (imperative) and prehibessis. 
In Caesar and Cicero Latin prose reached its zenith of 
classical purity, but in Sallust we come to one who 
deliberately imitates the ancients. He is full of old words, 
e.g. prosapia, obsequela, dextumus, and recalls early 
comedy ın his fondness for frequentatives. In inflexion 
he uses e.g. fide (dat.), vis (acc. pl.), nave (adv.), senati, 
nequitur. Lucretius too is given to archaism, chiefly to 
show his admiration for Ennius. He uses forms like im, 
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endo, alid, rabies (genit. ), vapos (nomin. ), scatit, confluxet, 
recesse, infinitives | in -ier, escit, siet, fuat and elision of 
preconsonantal -s. Archaisms are naturally not frequent in 
the impassioned poetry of Catullus, but some of the above 
are convenient and he shows alis, ahd, deposivit, compon- 
ter, tetulit, recepso. Ilorace’s Epistles and Satires have 
many colloquialisrns and a few archaisms, e.g. erepsemus, 
surrexe. Virgil, though a keen antiquarian, keeps 
archaism within bounds, retaining just enough to give to 
his work a grateful flavour of antiquity, e.g. auldi, oll, 
iusso, admittier. The Latinity of Propertius 1s quite pe- 
culiar. Ile shows many archaisms both in vocabulary and 
inflexion, e.p. fergit, lembunt, nullo, toto, uno ( = nulh, 
etc.). The not infrequent archaisms in Livy occur mostly 
in legal formulae and hardly affect the general tone of his 
work, for by his time the struggle between the graecizing 
and archaizing schools had ended in victory tor the 
former. Persius (1. 76-8) mocks Neroman archaizers, 
and this recurrent phenomenon reappears in Hadrian's 
time, when it became tashionable to prefer Ennius to 
Virgil. In Fronto and Apuleius we see a deliberate re- 
turn to the obsolete diction of Ennius and Cato; and even 
Gellius, whose language 1s much purer, is full of archa- 
isms hke eduleare, recentari, aeruscator. In Christian 
writers, who wrote for the people at large, archaic words 
which had never died out of the spoken language again 
came into their own. 


A Ernont, Recueil de textes latins archatques (1957), and ae xts of 
authors mentioned an the article. . 5. N, 


ARCHEDEMUS of T'arsus, Stoic philosopher, prob- 
ably a pupd of Diopenes (q v. 3) ot Babylon. 


Te timona in von Armm, SUT in 202 q- 


ARCHEDICUS, New Comedy pocet, who foully slan- 
dered Demochares, nephew of Demosthenes (Polyb. 12. 
13), nm order to gan favour with Antipater. 


FCG aiv as, CAF m 27048 


ARCHEGETES (Apxyyérys), ie. Jeader’, ‘guide’, a 
title of Apollo (q v.) m several places, e.g. Naxos in 
Sicdv (Thuc, 6. 3. 11), where he had an altar; of Hera- 
cles at Sparta (Xen. J/ef/ 6. 3. 6); of Asclepius near 
Vithorea (Paus. 10. 32. 12). It signifhed that the god 
either personally shared in, or had shown approval of, 
the toundation of the colony or other institution in 
question and would protect it. Archegetis (apxnyéris) 
is used in hke manner of goddesses. H J. R. 


ARCHELAUS (1), philosopher (f. 5th c. B.c.), probably 
of Athenian birth, was a pupil of Anaxagoras (q.v.) and 
followed him in the main, but in sotne details adhered to 
the views of the Jonians and Empedocles. The tradition 
1s consequently confused: he is credited both with 
accepting Anaxagoras’ orpinal ‘mixture’ of elements, 
from which the hot and the cold are first separated out, 
and also (improbably) with generating everything, as 
Anaximienes had, by condensation and rarefaction from 
air. Ife 1s said to have taught Socrates, but it is improb- 
able that he anticipated Socrates by engaging in ethical 
speculation. 

W D.R. 


ARCHELAUS (2), king of Macedon c. 413-499 B.C. 
He organized the military strength of Macedonia by 
training infantry and building forts and roads (Thuc. 2. 
100), and sought to foster hellenization by bringing 
Greek artists, especially Euripides, to his court, and by 
celebrating games at Dium. Moving his court from 
Aegae to Pella near the coast and adopting the Persian 
coin standard, he developed Macedonian trade. He 
maintained friendly relations with Athens, averted the 


Testumonsa and frs. in ihels, Vorsokr.'! u. 44 f. 
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revolt of Elimiotis by a marriage alliance, and captured 
Pydna (410); c. 400 he put the philo-Macedonian party 
into power at Larissa, probably annexing Perrhacbia. 


F. Geyer, Historische Zeitschrift, Nevhett 19 (1930). N.G L.H. 


ARCHELAUS (3) (fl. rst c. n.c.), Greek general of 
Mithridates VI, perhaps from Sinope or Amisus. After 
overrunning Bithynia and most of central Greece (‘First 
Mithridatic War’, 88-85 n.c.), he was twice defeated by 
Sulla, and commissioned by Mithridates to negotiate a 
peace. Falling under suspicion of treasonable dealings 
with Sulla, on the renewal of war (83) he deserted to 
Rome, and he assisted Lucullus early in the third war 
(74). Lis only deteats were by Rome’s best general with 
an army better, and not much smaller, than his own. 


Miuthnridatica 18 (1T ; Plutarch, Sulla 11 Æ. For army 
22, FGrH mB, no 434). G.T. G. 


ARCHELAUS (4), on the death of his father Ierod 
(q.v. 1) the Great, became cthnarch of the southern part 
of his kingdom—Judaena, Samaria, and Idumaea. His rule 
was so unpopular that in A.D. 6 Augustus deposed him at 
his subjects’ request and annexed his territory as the 
province of Judaea. E. M. S. 


Appian, 
figures, see esp Memnon (fi. 


ARCHERMUS, sculptor (6th c.) of Chios. According 
to Pliny, son of Micciades and grandson of Melas, father 
of Bupalus (q.v ) and Athenis. Inscribed plinth in Delos 
names Miccimdes and Archermus, probably as both 
dedicators and sculptors, and Melas, us a Chiote hero. It 
probably belonged to the Nike of Delos (Athens, N.M. 
21). A signature of Archermus found on the Acropolis of 
Athens has been connected with the Nike (Acropolis 
Museurn 693). Archermus 1s suid to have been the first to 
represent Nike winged. 

Ovetbeck 314 , A. E Raubitschek, Dedications frum the Atheman 


Akropolis (Li S.A. 1949), 484 t., G. M. A. Richter, «lychaw Greek 
zirt (U.S.A. 1949), 110 T BL W. 


ARCHERS (Greek and Hellenistic). In IIomer the 
chieftains, except Teucer, Pandareus, and Paris, did not 
use the bow in war, but the rank and file did. In classıcal 
times the Persians were dreaded for their attacks with 
arrows, but Greek citizens were not organized into regular 
bodies of archers. Archery, which had gone out of 
normal use, was kept up only in Crete and the backward 
parts of Greece, such as Acarnania. Cretan archers, who 
were specially renowned, were frequently employed at 
all periods to supplement the ordinary citizen-soldier. 
Athens also in the fifth century tmported Scythian 
mercenaries who acted both as police and as soldiers, 
and were reinforced by additional recruits from the 
poorer citizens up to a total of 1,600 (Thuc. 2. 13. 8). 
Mounted archers were few in the classical penod. In 
the Hellenistic armies under Oriental influence the use of 
archers, Whether mounted or on foot, was somewhat 
more frequent, but only the Parthians made then the 
main arm of their offensive. 

H. Hommel, PW s v. woot; R Cagnat, Dar -Sag s v ‘Sagittarii’: 
W. W. Tan, Hellenite Military and Natal Development (1930), 


87 ff.; F. E. Adcock, The Greek and Macedoman art of war (1957), 
ig f; A. M. Snodgrass, Arms and Armour of the Greeks (1907) 
H. 


ARCHESTRATUS of Gela, a contemporary of Aris- 
totle, styled 6 ræv aiboddywv ‘Haiodos 7 Odoyris (Ath. 
6. 310 a). Wrote a ‘Héuvradea, a sort of gastronomical 


Baedeker, the source of Ennius’ Hedyphagetica. 
Brandt, Corpusc. poes. ep. graec ludibundae 1. 


114-93. J.D D. 


ARCHIAS, Au us Licinius, a Greek poet of Antioch, 
arrived in Rome before 100 R.C. He celebrated Marius’ 
Cumbric victory, and the Mithridatic victories of Lucullus 
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(g.v. 2), who obtained for him the citizenship of Teraclea 
in Lucania (93 B.c.). Under the Lex Plautia Papiria he 
acquired Roman citizenship, This was contested by 
Gratius (62), and defended successfully by Cicero (Pre 
Archia). Cicero hoped for a laudatory poem from him, 
but (Att. 1. 16. 15) in vain, as he was engaged by the Met- 
elli. [le improvised in verse (Quint. Jnst. 10. 7. 19). Tis 
epigram on the infant Roscius discovered asleep with a 
serpent coiled round him is mentioned by Cicero (Dit. 
1. 79): it may be inferred he was alive in 45. Forty-one 
epiztams in the Greek Anthology are headed ‘Archias’, 
but identification 1s not possible (he might be the elder 
Archias, cf. Anth Pal. 9. gt). 


Susemilil, Gesch yr Lat Alex 1 goo Gc Rr. 


ARCHIDAMUS, the name of several Eurypontid kings 
of Sparta. The most notable were - 

ARCHIDAMUS Il, who reigned from 469(7) u.c. (476, 
Diodorus) to 427-426; grandson of Leotychidas (q.v ). 
lle distinguished himself on the occasion of the great 

earthquake in 465/4 (or 409/8; see SPARTA) and the sub- 
sequent Messenian War, after which we hear nothing of 
him for thirty years. Having failed to dissuade Sparta 
from going to war with Athens, he led the Peloponnesian 
forces to mvade Altica m 431, 430, and 428, and to 
attack Plataea in 429. He left two sons, Ags I) and 
Agesilaus 11 (qq.v.). 

Thuc. bks 1 and 2, Diod. 11. 64-64. 


ARCHIDAMUS []l, who reigned from 361 36o to 338, 
son of Agesilaus Il. Ile brought buck the Spartan armv 
after Leuctra (371), in which Diodorus wrongly states 
that he took part, and fought against the Arcadians (367, 
364). He distinguished himself m the defence of Sparta 
against Epaminondas (362), and supported the Phocians 
in the Sacred War, but returned in disgust at the duplicity 
of their commander Phalaecus (340). Invited to help 
‘Tarentum against the Lucanians (c. 342), he landed with 
a force in Italy but soon fell in battle at Manduria (335). 
Isocrates’ Archidamus purports to be the appeal of the 
king to a congress at Sparta (366-365) to refuse the 
Theban demand for the recognition of the independence 
of Messene. Pausanias mentions a statue of him at 
Olympia. 

Xen Hell bks 5-7, Theopompus FOGH rig F 232, Diod. bks 15 


and 16, Plot Ages 19. 33-34, 40, aus. 3 10.3 5,0. 4 9 F. 
Meye), "Forschungen (92 9) n. 505 ft AM W. 


passin; 


ARCHIGENES of Apamea in Syria, pupil of Azathinus 
(q.v.); well-known physician at Rome in the time of 
Trajan (a.D. 98-117). He belonged to the Eclectic school, 
but was chicfly influenced by the doctrines of the Pneu- 
matic school. The leading principle of his therapeutics 
was to combat the eight dvoxpaaia: (bad temperaments). 
Galen's theory of the pulse was borrowed from that of 
Archigenes, while at other points Galen reacts against his 
teaching. Works. lepi trav xara yevas pappara; Hepi 
ToT nemov @oran ; Tepi KAOTOpPLOUV xPýacws; eleven bks. 
of letters of medical advice; and many others: all lost 
except for frs. W D.R. 


ARCHILOCHUS, iambic and elegiac poet, of Paros, 
son of ‘Telesicles (Acl. fr. 80) and a slave-v orman. His 
date is disputed. ‘Che ancient authorities vary from the 
time of Romulus, 753-716 B.c. (Cic. Tusc. 1. 1. 3), to 
that of Gyges, who died c. 652 R.C. (IIdt. 1. 12). The 
eclipse of the sun mentioned in fr. 74 1s usually taken to 
be that of 6 Apr., 648 B.C., which 1s more hkely than that 
of 14 Mar., 711 B.C, Though Archilochus took part in the 
colonization of Thasos (Euseb. Praep. Evang. 6. 8), which 
is dated c. 708 n.c. (Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 333 b), it was 
probably in the later stages. Archilchus mentions 
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contemporary events in a war in Euboea (fr. 3). Little is 
known of his life except of warfare in Thasos, and his 
quarrels with Lycambes in his attempts to marry Neobule 
(Hor. Epist. 1. 19. 23 ff.). Fr. 18 proves that he went to 
the 'l'hracian mainland. He was killed in battle (Plut. De 
sera 7). Considerable remains of his work survive: 
(1) elegiac epigrams, probably songs sung to the flute over 
the wine, often about himself, sometimes influenced by 
epic language, but remarkable for their strongly personal 
note, whether about war (frs. 3, 6, 7) or wine (fr. 4); 
(2) iambic trimeters, also about himself, though ın fr. 22 
another character 1s represented as speaking. In them 
he seems to have assailed Tycambes (fr. 24), and fr. 25 
has been referred to Neobule; (3) trochaic tetrameters 
catalectic, including lines on the colonization of Thasos 
(trs. 52- 4), the approach of war (fr. 56), his own mis- 
fortunes (frs. 58, 67), the eclipse of the sun (fr. 74), and 
his own skill m poetry (frs. 76-7); (4) epodes, or stanzas 
of mixed metres, of which there are different types: 
(a) frs. 81-7 iambic trimeter followed by hemuepes, 
(b) frs. 88—97 iambic trimeters followed by iambic di- 
meters, and (c) fr. 104 dactylic hexameters followed by 
iambic dimeters. In this class he composed afva, fables 
of traditional character about the fox and the monkey, 
the fox and the cagle, the fox and the hedgehog, probably 
with personal references to himself and his circumstances; 
(5) tetrameters of mixed rhythms, (a) frs. 107-11, 
paroemiacs and ithyphallics, (b) frs. 112-17, dactylic 
tetrameters and ithyphallics; (6) Pindar (OL 9. 1) at- 
tributes to him the song of victory used by victors at 
Olympia. He was regarded as a preat mnovator (Plut. 
De mus 28)in metre, language, and subjects, and the frag- 
ments support this reputation. “hey are less violent and 
abusive than we might expect (ef Pind. Pyth. 2. 99). Hs 
language is inostly colloquial Tonic, though in his elegiacs 
he admits epic forms. See alco YAMBIC POFTRY, GREEK. 

Diehl, Anth Lyr Grae i 4 
Alrchuloque fragments (1958) 
A Ehauvette, Alrchiloque, sa 
F Lassee, Les Epodes d lrchiloque (1950), A A Hlakeway, “The 
Date of Archilochus’ m Greek HMortry and Life (1916), 44 f1, F 


Jacobs, "Fhe Dare of Archilochus’, CQ 1941, 97 H PW Suppl ~ 
136 fl C Mi. 


Lasserre and A. 


TIAL. 3 49, F 


Honnard, 
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ARCHIMEDES, mathematician and inventor (c. 287- 
212 n.C). Born at Syracuse, son of an astronomer Phidias, 
and hilled at the sack of the city by the Romans under 
Marcellus, he was on intimate terms with its king Hieron 
JT. We probably visited Egypt: he corresponded with the 
Alexandrian scholars Conon of Samos and Eratosthenes 
(qq.v.). Popular history (see especially Plut. Marc. 14—19) 
knew him as the mventor of marvellous machines used 
agaist the Romans at the siege of Syracuse and of other 
devices such as the screw tor raising water (xoyAdus); 
tor his boast ‘give me a place to stand on and I will move 
the earth’ (Simpl. at Phys. 1110. 5); for his determination 
of the proportions of gold and silver in a wreath made for 
Ihicron (eupnxa, etipnxa, Vitr. 9. 9-12); for his construc- 
tion of two ‘sphaerae’ (a planetarium and a star globe) 
which were taken to Rome (Cic. Rep. i. 21-2); and for 
his tomb, which by his wish depicted a cylinder circum- 
scribing a sphere, with the ratio 4 which he discovered 
between them (Plut. Marc. 17, Cic. Tusc. 5. 64-6). 

Ths extant works, with the most important features of 
cach are: 

In Greek: (1) On the Sphere and Cylinder, bks. 1 and 
2: the formulas for the surface-area and volume of asphere 
and any segment of it. (2) Measurement of the Circle: by 
mscribing and = circumscribing regular polygons of 
ninety-six sides upper and lower limits of 33 and 3}? are 
found to the value of 7; Archimedes incidentally gives a 
rational approximation to v3 and to the square roots of 
several large numbers. (3) On Conoids and Spheroids: 
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determination of the volumes of segments of various 
solids formed by the revolution of a conic about its axis. 
(4) On Spirals: properties of tangents to the ‘Archi- 
medean’ spiral, and determination of its area. (5) The 
Equilibriums of Planes or Centres of Gravity of Planes, 
bks. 1 and 2: the theory of the lever is propounded and 
the centres of gravity of various rectilinear plane figures 
(bk. 1) and of segments of conics (bk. 2) are established. 
(6) Quadrature of the Parabola: the arca of a parabola 1s 
determined first by ‘mechanical’ (see below) and then by 
geometrical means. (7) The Sand-reckoner: descnption of 
u system for expressing enormously large numbers in 
words (in effect a notation ın which 100,000,000 is used 
as a base as we use 10). Archimedes employs it to express 
the number of grains of sand which, on certain assump- 
tions, the universe is calculated to contain. It is the only 
surviving work of Archimedes touching on astronomy 
(see below), and is our best source for the heliocentric 
system of Aristarchus (q.v. 1). (8) Method of Mechanical 
Theorems: description of the method invented by Archi- 
medes for finding by ‘mechanical’ means the areas and 
volumes of various figures (e.g. the parabola and the 
sphere). (9) On Floating Bodies: deals with the positions 
which segments of a solid of revolution can assume when 
floating in a fluid; for this Archimedes had to invent a 
science of hydrostatics ab ovo. The Greek text of the 
latter two works was discovered only in 1906, though On 
Floating Bodies was already known in Latin translation. 

In Arabic: (1) Book of Lemmas (available only in Latin 
translation): a miscellany of fifteen problems in plane 
geometry. (2) On the Heptagon in a Circle (available in 
German translition): geometrical construction of a 
regular heptagon. Both these works have undergone 
alteration in the Arabic tradition, 

The most notable characteristic of Archimedes’ mathe- 
matical work ıs tts freedom from the trammels of tradt- 
tional Greek mathematics. [t 1s true that in the proofs of 
those theorems tor which the integral calculus would now 
be used (e.g. those determining the surface-area and 
volume of a sphere, the area of a parabola, and the volume 
of conoids) he uses the traditional Greek method of by- 
Passing: infinitesunals (invented by Eudoxus, q.v, and 
deployed in luchd, bk 10; 1t has been misnamed ‘method 
of exhaustion’ in modern works). But the Method reveals 
that for the discovery of these theorems he used a tech- 
nique which consists essentially of dividing two figures 
into infinitely thin strips, weighing these strips against 
each other, and then sumuning them to get the ratio of the 
two Whole figures. ‘This is analogous to the procedure of 
the first practitioners of the integral calculus in the seven- 
teenth century, but unlike thern Archimedes recognized 
its lack of logical rigour, and used it only as a heuristic 
method. The same treedom of thought appears in the 
arithmetical field in the Sand-reckoner, which shows an 
understanding of the nature of a numerical system im- 
measurably superior to anything else from antiquity. [tis 
this breadth and freedom of vision, rather than the amaz- 
ing ingenuity which Archimedes everywhere displays in 
the solution of particular problems, which justifies his 
title not only as the greatest mathematician of antiquity, 
but as one of the greatest ever. His work in hydrostatics 
(see no. (9) above) was epoch-making (though the effect in 
antiquity was negligible). ‘The same is true of statics, 
though here he probably had predecessors (see Pliysics). 

All his work in astronomy is lost except for an ingenious 
method of finding the sun’s apparent diameter described 
in the Sand-reckoner, and a passage giving the distances 
of the heavenly bodies preserved in Ilippolytus (Haer. 
41, 18 ff. Wendland). “his (highly corrupt) passage sug- 
gests that he had no mathematical theory of astronomy. 
However, his construction of a planetarium suggests 
the reverse. On this he wrote a work (epi odacporrouas, 
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Pappus 8. 3), now lost. Other lost works include treatises 
on semi-regular polyhedra (Pappus 5. 34), on elementary 
mechanics (mep Cuyav or nepi iaoppomayv, Pappus 8. 24 
and 8) and on reflection in mirrors (xaromtpixa, Theon in 
Syntax. I, 347 f£. Rome). An epigram preserves a ‘cattle- 
problem’ attributed to Archimedes; this poses a problem 
in indeterminate analysis with cight unknowns. There is 
no evidence that Archimedes found the solution, which 
19s in immense numbers. Fragments of a work entitled 
oropuxeov, dealing with a square divided into fourteen 
pieces for a game or puzzle, are preserved in Greek and 
Arabic. 

Commentaries by Eutocius to Sphere and Cylinder, 


Measurement of the Circle, and Equiltbriums of Planes 
survive. 


Epirions. Critical text of Greek works (with Latin translation), 
fragments, some Arabic works in Latin translation, and of Futocius’ 
commentarics by J. IL. Heiberg, 2nd ed Leipzig (Teubner), 1910- 
1s, 3 vols. German translation of texts concerning the Heptagon ima 
Girele in Carl Schoy, Die Trigonometrischen Lehren des .. . al- 
Hinini, (1927), 7491. For the Batay of the text see Heiberg iii 
Prolegomenu. For carer editions see Heath's translation, xxix ff. 
For the texts of Archiunedes that were available to Islam and the Latin 
West see M. Clagett, Archimedes in the Middle Ages, i (U S A. 1964). 

"TNANSLALTIONS ‘I L Heath, The Works of Archimedes (1897), and 
The Method of Archimedes (1012), repr in one vol , (U.S.A. 1957); 
Fiench, P. ver Fecke, Les (Œuvres completes d' Archimède, (1921) 
(Qnecludes commentanes of Futocius). 

COMMINT Heath, Ast. of Greek Maths, n 16 fF, FE J. Diyksterhuis, 
Archimedes (Copenhagen, 1950; best detailed account, in Enghsh, of 
lite and works). On the Fleptagon see ‘Troptke, Osiris 1930, 646 H. 
For the mechanical inventions see A G Drachmann, The Mechanical 
Technology of Greek and Roman Antiquity (Copenhagen, er T 

G J.T. 


ARCHIPPUS, Athenian comic poet, won first prize (at 
the City Dionysia?) in 415 n.C. We have six titles, and 
four other plays were variously attributed to Archippus 
ov Aristophanes. In his best-known play, Fishes (after 
403, as the reference to the archon Euclides in fr. 27 
shows), he exploited an idea similar to that of Aristo- 
phanes’ Birds; fr. 27 concerns a treaty between Athens 
and the fishes Rhinon no doubt satirized the man of that 
name who came into prominence in 404/403 (Arist. Ath. 
Pol, 38. 3 f.). 


FCG. 205 ff , CAF i. oyo f, FAC 1 794 EF. K. J. D. 


ARCHITECTURE. I. Gneek. With the decline of 
Mycenaean civilization (see MYCENAE) architecture in 
Greece was reduced to very simple materials and forms. 
Remains from the carly centuries of the first millennium 
are shyht (cf. II. Drerup, Arih. Anz. 1964, 2, 180 ff.). 
Most interesting are a number of clay models of houses or 
temples, some of which may have some alfhinity with the 
Mycenacan megaron or hall (see TEMPLE). Monumental 
architecture developed in the seventh century, and 
reached great heights in the sixth. 

The architects concentrated their efforts mainly on the 
temple. To the simple rectangular cella which formed its 
nucleus they added an outer colonnade, or pteron, which 
served for both protection and decoration; and it was in 
the treatment of this that the great Orders of architecture 
were evolved. 

‘The independent stoa too (q.v. 2) was tentatively de- 
veloped in the archaic period. Some building types re- 
mained rudimentary until a comparatively late date. The 
Greeks were not very successful in designing council- 
houses and other covered halls, relying for the support of 
the roof on the multiplication of columns, The unroofed 
theatre (q.v.) remained simple in form in the fifth century 
and attained perfection in the fourth. Buildings such as the 
stadium and gymnasium (qq.v.) were open and informal 
in design until the late fourth century. ‘Throughout the 
same period houses too (q.v.) were mostly unpretentious 
in plan and construction. Next to its temples, the most 
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impressive architectural creation of the archaic and 
classical city was its fortification wall (see TOWNS). 

The commonest Greek mode of construction was 1n 
unbaked brick ona stone foundation and socle (cf. HOUSES). 
This remained usual in the more modest buildings, 
throughout the classical period. Construction ın solid 
stone, with some influence from Egypt, developed in 
important temples m the seventh and sixth centuries. 
Kine marbles were increasingly used where available — 
the western Grecks lacked ready supplies—with knife- 
edge joints and contintinuous highly polished surfaces. 
Kine masonry dispensed with bonding material, but used 
clamps and dowels. City-walls continued to be built in 
unbaked brick ın their upper portions; but in the fifth 
and still more in the fourth century the best were of 
massive stone throughout, in styles which combine beauty 
with rugged strength. Fortification and terrace walls were 
sometimes built of carefully designed polygonal masonry ; 
in the variety known as Lesbian the lines of the joints run 
in swinging Curves (see R. Scranton, Greek Walls, U.S.A. 
1941). -_ 

The great architectural Orders show traces of an origin 
in early wooden construction; but how the forms ulti- 
mately standardized for decorative purposes are related 
to the original constructional elements is not always clear. 
The Doric order may owe something to surviving Myce- 
nuean capitals, The Ionic capital has oriental afhnities ; 
where the peculiar type known as Acolic, found in Lesbos 
and the neighbouring miumiland, stands in the hne of 
development is uncertain. Both orders attuned full 
stature in the sixth century, Jonic somewhat later than 
Doric; Done in Greece proper, and the West, where 
there were interesting experiments and variations, lonic 
in East Greece and the neighbourmy islands, most 
notably in the vast temples of Ilera at Samos and Artemis 
at Ephesus (q.v.). In the fifth century the Orders reached 
their highest point of refinement, both in general pro- 
portions and in pertection of detail, including their 
elegant mouldings (see L. Shoe, Profiles of Greek Mould- 
mps, 1936, and Profiles of Western Greek Mouldings, 1952). 
At Athens Doric and lonic were most subtly related and 
combined, even in the same building (see PARTITENON, 
PROVYLALA). 

‘The main elements of a Done structure ure, in eleva- 
tion, the foundation; the euthyntera (levelling course); 
the three steps, forming a platform the top of which 1s the 
stylobate; the massive column shatts, risiny irom the 
stvlobate without a base (after some variation, in its 
classic fifth-century form, the Doric column was in 
height, with capital, about 54 times its lower diameter, 
and had 20 shallow flutes); the capital, consisting of the 
echinus, a simple convex moulding swelling out from the 
top of the shaft, surmounted by the abacus, a flat rect- 
angular slab; the architrave, constructed of plain blocks 
spanning the columns; the frieze, consisting of triglyphs 
(s0 called because they were divided vertically by grooves 
into three bars), normally placed over each column and 
the centre of each mtercolummation, alternating with 
mectopes, square slabs set back from the face of the 
triplyphs; and, finally, the cornice (getson) surmounted by 
the gutter (sena) At the ends of the temple the horizontal 
and sloping cornices together formed the pediment. 

The lonic Order was hyhter in proportions and more 
ornate in detail, with more elaborate mouldings. The 
column had a base, of which there were several local 
variations, and 24 flutes, more deeply cut than in Doric 
and separated by plain strips. 'l'he Ionic capital too had a 
convex moulding, carved with ‘egg-and-tongue’, but this 
was surmounted and partially masked by the characteristic 
volute member. The architrave consisted of three bands 
each projecting a little above the one below. Above it, 
over an ‘egg-and-tonguc’ moulding, and in place of the 
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Doric triglyph frieze, was a row of small projecting 
blocks, the dentils. Sometimes a continuous sculptured 
frieze was inserted at this point, instead of or occasion- 
ally in addition to the dentils. 

In both orders the architects faced awkward problems 
at the corner of the building, in Doric with the triglyph 
frieze, in Ionic with the capital. The Corinthian capital, 
invented in the later part of the fifth century, according 
to tradition by the sculptor Callimachus (q.v. 2), had the 
advantage that all four faces were the same, with volutes 
rising vertically from luxuriant bands of acanthus leaves. 
Corinthian was not a complete new order but a variant on 
Ionic. First found ina single capital (or possibly three) in 
the temple of Apollo at Bassae (q.v.), ıt was used for some 
time tentatively and experimentally, mainly in interiors. 
In the Olympicurn (q.v.) at Athens, in the second century 
K.C., it assumed its classic form and was used on a vast 
scale. Imported to Rome (Sulla actually transported some 
columns from the Olympreum) it became the great 
imperial order. 

Inthe finest temples, and sometimes ın other buildings, 
certain subtle ‘refinements’ were introduced. ‘The hori- 
zontul lines, from the foundations upwards, were given a 
slight but accurately planned upward curve. The columns 
had entasis, te. besides tapering upwards they had a 
slight outward curve or bulge, pronounced in some 
archaic temples, more delicate in the Ume of the Parthe- 
non. ‘They tilted shyhtly mwards, the corner columns 
diagonally. Besides their subtle optical and aesthetic 
eflect, some of these features had a practical purpose, 
giving the building: greater stability and ensuring drain- 
age for the stylobate. 

Architects and sculptors worked in close collaboration ; 
some artists were both, e.g. Scopas (q.v.). Most sculpture 
was meant to be seen in an architectural setting, The 
interior of the temple was designed to show olf the preat 
cult statue. Sculpture was apphed to the structure of the 
building in the pediments and metopes of Doric ter iples; 
the continuous sculptured frieze, characteristic of fonic, 
was incorporated in some Doric buildings too (Bassa, 
the Parthenon, temple of Hephaestus at Athens). 
Statues called acroteria stood on the summit and corners 
of the pediments. The essential structural members, such 
as the columns and architrave, were very rarely sculptured 
(see, however, CARYALIDES), Bright paint was freely applied 
to architectural details, as well as to sculpture. A few 
temples and stoas had paintings on their walls, in the 
form of frescoes or on wooden panels (see PATNTING, 
PROPYLAFA, STOA). Thus not only sculpture but painting 
served the master art. 

Ser TERRACOTIAS for decoration in this material. 

For architects see CALLICRATES (1), HERMOGFNES (1), 
INPPODAMUS, ICTINUS, PHILON (1), PYTHIUS, SCOPAS. 

R.E W. 

I. RoMan architecture represents a fusion of tradi- 
tional Greek elements, notably the trabeated orders, with 
new structural principles based on the development of 
the arch and of a new building material, concrete. ‘he 
element inherited from Greece catches the attention to- 
day, as it did that of the architects of the Renaissance, but 
it was im fact increasingly restricted to a few traditional 
building forms, such as the temple and the basilica (qq.v.), 
and to such secondary features as colonnades and porti- 
coes, or else relegated to a superficial, decorative role. 
Already in the late Republic (e.g. in the façade of the 
Tabularium (g.v.); cf. the Colosseum) we find the three 
Orders (to which the Romans added a fourth, the ‘Com- 
posite’) used simply as a decorous adjunct to an arcuated 
façade; and the development of applied marble veneer, 
wall-mosaic, and moulded stucco facilitated a steady 
divergence between the traditional classical elements of 
the visible decorative surfaces and the functional realities 
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of the underlying structures. The Process was not carried 
to its logical conclusion before Byzantine times, but it 
was already a significant factor in the first and second 
centuries A.D, 

The decisive developments in Roman concrete 
architecture took place between c. A.D. 50 and 130 and 
are embodied in such buildings as Nero’s Golden House 
(see DOMUS AUREA), Domitian’s palace on the Palatine, 
Hadrian’s Villa, and the Pantheon (q.v.), as well as in the 
apartinent-houses and warehouses of Ostia and, later, 
the great ‘mpera? baths (q.v.) or the Basilica of 
Maxentius (see BASILICA). The revolutionary structural 
properties of the new material were used to create, for 
the first time in history, an architecture in which the 
dominant factor was not the solid masonry but the space 
which it enclosed. Instead of the rationality and structural 
lucidity of Greek architecture, this was an architecture of 
illusion and suggestion, of subtly curvilinear forms and 
above all of inner light and colour and of soaring, vaulted 
space. “I'he exterior architecture by contrast moved 
steadily towards a functional severity comparable to that 
of the aqueducts, bridges, and other monuments of 
Roman engineering. 

The great contribution of Greek architecture to 
postenty was its perfecting of the Orders, that of the 
Romans the first realization of the architectural signifi- 
cance of interior space. Both proved to be achievements of 
pcrenmial sigmificance, the former as an ever-fresh source 
ot rediscovered inspiration, the latter as one of the tundu- 
mental concepts of all subsequent architectural thinking. 

J.D W.-P. 

A Marquand, .4 Handbook of Greek Architecture (1909); T. Fyle, 
Pella Arednatectan (1930), D S Robertson, Coeck and Roman 
ohlidhiliaituret (1o43), W- B. Dinsmoon, The circhatecture of Anaent 
Grec (1980, full hibhographies, 341 f, H Plommer, Ancient and 
Glave al bri lateeture (impson's History of Architectural Deretlup- 
ment, yal p revised, tas), A W., Lawrence, Greek slicehiteciurc’ 
(Mehean History of cit, wog), L Ciema, L`. Drcdrrettnra romana 
Gosp, Bo Narin, Manvel L Architecture urecque (1965), A Boethius 


and J B Ward-Porkhins, Aouscan and Roman Arehitecture (Pelican 
History of let, 1909). 


ARCHIVES. I. Grek (dpyefor, originally = ‘miayis- 
trate’s office’, acquired a spectalized sense in the Helen- 
istic period). Temple officials kept records of dedications 
and property from the archaic penod onwards. Secular 
pubhe documentation, from beginnings m the sixth 
century B.C., gathered momentum jn the fifth and reached 
its maximum cficieney m the Hellenistic ape, Athens 
offers the most easily surveved evidence In the early 
penod each mapistracy kept its own records, on pinakes 
(writing tablets— sometimes lenkomata or whitened 
boards) or papyri These were co-ordinated into a record- 
office, housed an the Metroon, at the end of the fifth 
century. Matenal thereafter readily available for research 
and quotation went back to the time of Solon and in- 
chided historical documents such as the Themistocles- 
decrec (SEG avin. 153). These were avroypaga, recopied 
from time to time; many of the avttypada of selected 
items usually of sacral or international importance, 
on stone or bronze, have survived as the inscriptions 
which, though the principal source for modern study, 
should not be mustaken for the archives themsclves. It 
became possible for citizens to deposit documents such 
as wills in the dpyeier, and in some cases this was a legal 
requirement. ‘he registration of land-property and the 
preservation of records were particularly elaborate in 
Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. 


G. Busolt-H Swoboda, Griechisches Staatskunde’ (1924), i. 488 F., 
i. 1036 fl., Lhgnett, Fist. Athen Const. 12 tl, does not beheve that 
early documents survived to the fourth century; G. Klaffenbach, 
Bemerkungen zum griechischen Urkundenwesen (Sb, Akad. Berlin 
1900-6), with refs. to curler literature. A.G. W. 


IT. Roman (fabularta, from tabulae as ‘records’). From 
the early Republic, as tradition shows, Rome had public 
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records, variously kept, though they were not system- 
atically organized until the late fourth century B.C. We 
know, for instance, of lists of magistrates (see TASTI), 
copies of legislatıve acts and treaties, census details, and 
priestly records that also referred to public affairs (see 
TABULA PONTIFICUM and ANNALS), later edited for histori- 
cal use. Some documents, e.g. copies of treaties in bronze, 
were stored on the Capitol (see EPIGRAPHY) ; other records 
were held in the magistrates’ oftices and the priestly col- 
leges. "The chief archives wcre the aerarium in the temple 
of Saturn, after 78 B.c. moving to the Tabularium, which 
still stands on the Capitol slope facing the Forum. It con- 
tained originally financial documents and later almost all 
official records, including laws, plebiscita, senatus consulta, 
as well us imperial ‘constitutions’ and decrees; the urban 
quaestors were in charge. The temple of Ceres also held 
first senatus consulta and then copies of plebiscita. Under 
the Empire the tabularıum Caesarts preserved all docu- 
ments relating to landed property, and we may add the 
archives of the imperial court departments along with 
those of the mumcipia and provinces; Marcus Aurelius 
established a register of Roman births in the provinces. 


AH McD. 


Mommsen, Rom Staats n, i, 545 ff. 


ARCHONTES, the general term for all holders of office 
in a State. But the word was frequently used of a particular 
office, originally at least the highest office of the State. 
Archontes are found in most States of central Greece, 
including Athens, and in States dependent on or in- 
fluenced by Athens. 

In Athens there were at first three archons, the 
basileus, the polemarch, and the archon eponymous, this 
being probably the order in which they were first in- 
stituted. The royal house of Medontidae (see copnus) 
continued to hold a hereditary life-oflice (probably as 
basilers, not as archontes eponymon, as Aristotle says) after 
the institution of polemarch and archon, the two latter 
being presumably elective Later (c. 750 n.c. ?) the three 
archons were made ten-yearly, and in 683 yearly magis- 
trates; all rights of the Medontidae had disappeared. 
Shortly after this the number of urchons was increased 
to nine by the addition of six thesmothetai (q.v.). They 
were elected by the people and were the chief magistrates 
of the State. ‘The archon eponymos was the most impor- 
tant because he had the widest range of duties. Political 
struggles in the seventh and sixth centuries centred 
upon the elections to this office till the tyranny of the 
Pisistratids, who arranged that one of themselves or 
their adherents should hold it. In 487 the lot (first from 
an elected body of perhaps 500, later from a body of 100 
chosen by sortition) was introduced as the mode of their 
appointment, and therewith their political importance 
ended. No influential politician held the office after- 
wards; before 487 Solon, Hippias, ‘Chemistocles, and 
Aristides had been archons, 

The nine archons and the secretary to the thesmo- 
thetat were cach chosen from one of the ten phyla. 
Solon’s arrangement was preserved, by which the 
archonship was open only to men of the highest or two 
highest census-classes (see SOLON); it was opened to the 
geupttat in 457, Never formally to the thetes, though 
questions were not asked if one of the latter was chosen. 

All ex-archons after their euthyna (q.v.) entered the 
Areopagus, and remained Jife-members of that council. 
This added considerable importance to their office in 
early times; when the introduction of the lot as the 
method of election aflected a majority of the Areopurites, 
the Arcopagus too lost its political importance. 

Like most public ofhces in Greece, the archonship 
involved wide judicial as well as executive duties. In early 
times the nine archons tried cases entirely themselves 
(except those involving life or citizen mghts, where there 
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was trial by the Areopagus or appeal to the citizen-body). 
The relationship between the archons and the Helia 
(q v.) in the sixth century is obscure. In the developed 
democracy the archons (and other magistrates) were only 
required to examine a case to decide 1t it could be brought 
at all, and af so im what court, to colleet the evidence, and 
to preside at the trial (see DIKASTERION). 

The archon eponymos was so called because he gave 
his name to the year: the list of eponymous archons was 
kept continuously from 683 B.C., but the term eponymos 
wus not officially used before Roman imperial times. 
He was chief magistrate until 487 and always remained 
the notninal head of the State. His archonship was a civil 
office, und was concerned especially with the protection 
of property; on entry into office he took an oath that at 
the end of his year everyone should hold what he held at 
the beginning: that ts, he guaranteed the citizens against 
disorder and arbitrary executive action. Since property 
Involved inheritance, the archon had to protect the family 
(and in particular orphans and heiresses), and in his 
judicial capacity had charge of all cases involving family 
and inheritance rights. Ile regulated certain religious 
festivals, particularly the City Dionysia, and had the 
charge of lawsuits arising from them. 

7. The Basileus had certain religious duties und pre- 
sided over the Areopagus. He had charge of the Lenaea 
and the Mysterics(qq.v.), andın general of all the religious 
duties of the former kings. He mtroduced lawsuits arising 
from these, and also those between claimants for a priest- 
hood. I Lis Jurisdiction included all charges of unpiety,and 
all homicide cases (because 2 man guilty of shedding 
blood must be kept away from sacred places till purified). 
See also POLEMARCHOS, 'THESMOTHE'AT. 


Aristotle, Ath Pol. chs. 3, 4, 13, 55-9. T. J. Cadoux, IR 1948. 
70 1.; Lignett, Jit. Athen, Const. - W.G. 


ARCHYTAS of Tarentum flourished in the first half of 
the fourth century B.c. He was visited by Plato, and had 
a great reputation in antiquity. He ts said to have been 
the founder of mechanics; he distinguished harmonic 
Progressions from arithmetical and geometrical; he 
solved the problem of doubling the cube, by means of 
two half-cylinders. He worked out the ratios which under- 
le the relations of successive notes in the enharmonic, 
the chromatic, and the diatonic scales. In philosophy he 
belonged to the Pythagorean school. Frs. of his mathe- 
matical works remain, but the other frs. cited as from 
him are late fabrications. 


Testimonia and fragments in Diels, Vorsokr.!! 1. 421-39. W.D. R. 


ARCISIUS (Apreioios), in mythology, father of Laertes 
and grandfather ot Odysseus (q.v.); his own parentage 
is variously given. In one story, his mother was a she-bear 
(Apreiaios-— aperos), Aristotle in Etym. Magn. 144. 25. 


ARCTINUS of Miletus (? 8th c. u.c.), epic poet; author 
of the Aethtupis and Jiu Persis, and probably of the 
Titanomachia. See LPIC CYCLE. 


EGF, 3, 6 ff., 33 f, 40 ff 


ARDEA, a city of the Rutuli, a Latin people. Although 
three miles distant from the sea it served as a port for 
Latium. Archaeological remains (ditch and wall de- 
fences, acropolis, and temples that long served as federal 
sanctuaries for the Latin League) confirm the tradition 
that Ardea was once an important city, worthy of signing 
a separate treaty with Rome (444 B.c.). In 442 a Latin 
colony strengthened Ardea against the Volsci and in 390 
Camillus, ıt was said, set out from here to repel the Gauls. 

Apparently, too, Ardea remained loyal ın the I.atin War 
(Livy 8. 12). A Samnite raid c. 315 B.C. and subsequently 
malaria caused Ardea to decline. However, the erection of 
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numerous villas and possibly the dispatch of a Hadrianic 
colony prevented the village from entirely disappearing. 
In republican times Ardea served as a State prison; later 
its fields supported the imperial elephants. 

Verg. Aen bks. 7-12; Dion. Hal. 1. 72; Livy 4. 7; if 43 f.; 49. 19; 
roy fr. 68 P.; Strabo 5. 232; Diod. 12 a Colon. 231. 
Tilly, Vergil’'s Latium (1947), 31 ft.; A Alfoldi, “Early Rome and 
i Latins (U.S A 1905), A. Andren, Opuscula Romana | OSA. 
1 {l (acropolis excavations), m (1961), 2 fb. 


AREITHOUS (A4pnifoos), a mythological character, 
surnamed Kopvvijrns, 1.¢. Club-man, because he fought 
with a club of tron; his armour had been given him by 
Ares. Lycurgus the Arcadian caught him in a narrow 
road where he had no room to swing his club, ran him 
through with a spear, and took his armour (//. 7. 138 ff.). 

H. J. R. 


ARELATE, a town in Gallia Narbonensis, modern 
Arles-sur-Rhéne. Ube periplus of Avienus (679) mentions 
a Greek town Theline which preceded ‘Arelatus’, and 
the ‘Rhodanusia’ of Ps.-Scymnus (206) was presumably 
in the vicinity; but archacological vestiges are slight (cf. 
Jacobsthal-Neufler, Préhistoire 1933, 51). Arelate came 
into importance with the construction of the ‘Fossae 
Manianne’, and was used as a naval base by Caesar against 
Massilia (49 v.c.). A colony of veterans of the sixth 
legion was founded here in 46 (‘colonia Tula Paterna 
Arclate sextunorum’), but the town was much enlarged, 
as appears, by Augustus, to whom the carliest surviving 
town-wall, and probably the still visible cast gate, are 
duc. The territorium was created mainly at the expense 
of Massilia. Early buildings still partially surviving are 
the forum, amphitheatre (136 m.% 107 m. externally), 
and the theatre. ‘The principal importance of Arelate was 
due to its position as a port of trans-shipment for seu- 
going vessels which were under the control of the five 
corporations of navicularu Arelatenses. In the later 
Empire it acquired importance as the occasional resi ience 
of emperors, in the fourth century a mint was set up, and 
in the fifth ıt became the seat of the practorian prefecture. 
Extensive baths (La Troui/le) date trom this period, and 
though the area within the walls was reduced, Ausonius 
(19 73-80) and the Emperor Llonorius (IHlacnel, Corpus 
legum, 238) attest its prosperity. After various vicissitudes 
it was annexed by the Visigoths in A.D. 476. 


L A. Constans, Arles antique (1921); Gremer, Manuel i. 289 i 
ii. 493 fT, ut. 157 fl. C.E Ss. 


ARELLIUS FUSCUS, Augustan rhetor, perhaps a 
Greek. Elis style was brilhant but affected and undisci- 
plined (Sen. Contron, 2 praef. 1). Ovid was one of his 
many pupils (ibid. 2. 2. 8—g). He had a son of the same 
name. 


Schanz-TTosius, § 336, 6. 


AREOPAGUS, ‘the ‘ill of Ares’ (Apecos mdyos) at 
Athens, north-west of the Acropolis (see ATHENS (TOPO- 
GRAPILY) ), and the ancient Council associated with il. 
This Council was probably first called simply 4 BovAq; 
later, after the creation of a second Council (see BOULT), 
it was known as 7 e£ Apeiov mayou BovAy or the like and 
its members as Apeconayirat, 

2. During the monarchy and much of the aristocratic 
period the Council consisted exclusively of Eupatridat 
(q.v.), how chosen in early times we can only guess. 
Under un arrangement introduced at latest by Solon it 
came to comprise all the ex-archons, who entered it on 
the expiry of their term of office—and, at least in the 
fourth century, after passing the Council’s own dokimasia 
(q.v.)—and remained in it normally till death. The annual 
entry of nine new members in middle lıfe maintained a 
strength of 200-300. With this system of recruitment, the 
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Areopagus gradually ceased to be exclusively aristocratic ; 
for a time it represented the wealthy clement and 
eventually came to include citizens of all classes (see 
ARCIIONTES, THETES); some more specifically political 
effects of the system are suggested below (under §). In 
late Roman times the Areopagus consisted of thirty-one 
members chosen by the proconsul. 

3- Under the monarchy, the king summoned and pre- 
sided over the Council; of the annual magistrates, al- 
though all nine archons apparently attended, only the 
Basileus is indicated as president. The original meeting- 
place may have been the king’s palace on the Acropolis; 
later, and for a time exclusively (as the name indicates), it 
was the Hillof Ares, and murder-trials before this Council 
always took place there; meetings were also (at least in 
the fourth century) held in the Stoa Hasileios. Some 
mectings were held in private, but the murder-trials were 
public and something is known of their procedure. 

4. The original function of the Areopagus must have 
been to advise the king in his capacity as leader, priest, 
and judge. As the monarchy declined, the influence of 
the Council increased; the tradition that in the seventh 
century it was virtually in charge of the government (cf. 
Amst. Ath. Pol. 3.6)1s probably sound; it would be natural 
for the yearly magistrates to defer to the collective wis- 
dom of their ex-colleagues, serving for life. The general 
scope of the Council's activity probably remained un- 
changed till the reform of Ephialtes, though the codifica- 
tion of the law rendered its jurisdiction less arbitrary, and 
Solon set down ily Constituuional powers m writing, and 
so perhaps to some extent hmited them. ‘That before 
Solon it actually chose the archons (Arist. Ath. Pol. 8. 1 f.) 
is doubtful(cef. Arist. Pol. 1273"35-1274"2); nor would the 
creation of a second Council deprive it of probouleutic 
functions, since these were hardly necessary in the pre- 
Soloman State (sce BOULE, bai ISA); on the other hand, 
its function of giving: general advice must have continued 
w long as the archons remamed the principal magistrates, 
However, the functions for which we have specific 
evidence are wholly judicial. Vhe Council judged in cases 
of deliberate homicide, wounding, and arson, and in a 

variety of other matters, mainly of a religious character 
it also exercised a Gruardianship of the Jaws’ Giauieabulaiteay 
dealing, by means of the procedure called etsangelia 
(qy.v.), with attempts to subvert the constituuion and with 
the improper use of thar powers by magistrates. The 
penalies it could inflict included fines, exile with loss 
of property, and death, and its judgements were final. 

§. Under the tyrants, the Arecopagus came to be 
composed entucly of their partisans (cf. Thuc. 6. 54 6), 
and must therefore have been discredited by their fall, 
though it may have re-aligned itself behind Cleisthenes 
(q.v. 1; see also HOULL). From 507/6 to 488/7 1t was 1c- 
cruited from archons freely elected by the people for 
merit, including such persons as Themistocles and 
Anstides, and this und the crises of 490 and 480/79 mav 
expkun the revival of influence which, according to Aris- 
totle (Pol. 1304°17-24, Ath. Pol. 23. 1, 25. 1) it enjoved 
for some years after 480. But with the rapid advance of 
the naval class and of democratic institutions the great 
powers of the Areopagus seemed out of place, and the 
gradual disappearance of its elected members after 487/6 
weakened its resistance. In 462/1 Ephialtes (q.v. 4) de- 
prived the Areopagus of its ‘guardianship of the laws’ and 
apparently circumscribed its jurisdiction in other respects. 
It remained the court for deliberate homicide, wounding, 
and arson; and for some other matters, on which, how- 
ever, its judgements seem to have been no longer always 
final. It lost all politica] influence and became a minor, if 
venerated, part of the judicial system. A proposal to restore 
the vopoduAaxia in 403/2 (And. 1. 84) does not seem to 
have been put into effect. In the later fourth century we 
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find the Areopagus, both on its own initiative and on the 
instructions of the ekklesia, holding criminal investiga- 
tions (Cnrioes 
able conduct, e.g. desertion of the city after Chaeronea 
(q.v.) in 338 and acceptance of bribes from Harpalus 
(q.v.) ın 323. Such investigatiens ended ın reports 
(aropdoes) which could lead to trials in the dicasteries. 
In 337/6 a law against tyranny provided the penalty of 
outlawry for Areopagites who recognized an overthrow 
of the democracy: whether there was any real hkelihood 
of such behaviour js not clear. 

In the more olivarchical constitution favoured by the 
Romans the judicial functions of the Areopagus secm to 
have been extended, and it was associated with the boule 
in the administration. It was still in existence in the 
fourth century A.D. 

G Gilbert, Const Antiquities cf Sparta and Athens (1895), see 
Table of Contents, Busolt-Swobuda, Griech. NStaatskunde' (1.1920; 
n, 1926), Rec Index, R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, Adm. of Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle ù, 1030, H, 1938), bec Indexes H T Wade-Gery, 
CQ 19731,1 À (Essays m Creek History (1958), Ko ft ) Hignett, Hist. 


Athen. Const. nee Index, D. D. Menit, Hesp. 1952, 355 L; R. Sealey, 
AF Pha. 1958, 71 AT. Y. J.C. 


ARES (pns, Aeolic Apevs; ctvmology unknown, but 
good Greek formation, it 1s uncertain whether the name 
appears on Lincar B tablets), the Greek war-ygod, not 
in the sense of a warlike deity who Jeades his people 
into battle, but rather a deilication of warlike spirit 
F. Schwenn, ARW 1923-4, 224 ft., finds difficulty in 
supposing thus possible for carly times and suggests that 
Ares was originally a deity of vegetation, who became a 
war-god secondarily by some unknown process. There is, 
however, no reason to assume that Ares was worshipped 
by the carlicst Greeks. He 1s unpopular, is an important 
god orly in Thebes and perhaps Athens (contrast Mars, 
q.v.), belongs especially to the northern and western 
communities (Actolia, 'Thessaly, etc.), and has been con- 
sidered by some to be of Thracian origin (Farnell, op. 
cit. mfra, 399 f¥.). Itis conceivable that he was ‘projected’ 
from some widespread rite of war-magic, earher than 
civilization in any Greek people. He never develops into 
a god with any moral functions, like Zeus or Apollo, and 
in mythology he appears either as instigator to violence 
or as a tempestuous lover, a divine miles gloriosus. 
e frequently has Aphrodite (q.v. § 4) as his partner 
(e.g. at Thebes they are the parents of Harmonia, see 
CADMUS); he ıs associated oath her, Athena, and Enyo 
in his temple at Athens (Paus. 1. 8. 4). It must be noted 
that Aphrodite (q.v.), hke many mother-goddesses, has 
warlike qualities. Hence, as she 1s also thought of as wile 
of Hephaestus, the story that Ares ts her paramour (Od. 
8. 266 ff. and often later). In his ritual perhaps the most 
remarkable feature is that at Tegea he was worshipped 
by women under the tide of Puvateofotvas (Paus. 8. 48. 
4); ıt should be remembered that women are often active 
m war-magic. Dogs were sacrificed to him (under his 
common title of Enyalios) at Sparta (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 
290d; Paus. 3. 14. 9), 4 procedure associated with purifica- 
tions and deities of an uncanny sort, such as Hecate. The 
name Enyalos as that of a god occurs on a tablet at 
Cnossos, and this deity may have been identified later 
with Ares. 

In mythology, although son of Zeus and Hera, he is 
commonly the helper of foreign peoples, such as the 
Trojans, or unusually warlike ones, as the Amazons 
(q.v.). He is father, by various mothers, of numerous 
children, mostly sons and commonly of warltke, often 
violent and outrageous character, as Ascalaphus (Jl. 13. 
518; 15. 113 for Ares’ fury at his death); Diomedes the 
Thracian (see HERACLES); Cycnus the brigand (see ibid.); 
Meleager in some versions of the story (Hyg. Fab. 14. 16); 
Phlegyas, eponym of a whole people of impious raiders 
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and ferocious fighters (Paus. 9. 36. 2). Such genealogies 
seem to waver between the complimentary (a brave 
warrior is a ‘shoot from Ares’ stock’, 6fos Apnos, in 
Homer) and the uncomplimentary, the god’s own charac- 
ter being ferocious and unlovely. That he is the father of 
Eros (Simonides, fr. 24 Dichl) is a by-product of the 
original lack of any association between ros and Aphro- 
dite. Of his daughters, Harmonia has already been men- 
tioned; by Agraulus daughter of Cecrops (see ATTIC CULTS 
AND MYTHS) he became the father of Alcippe, who was 
violated by Flalirrhothius son of Poseidon. Killing him, 
he was tricd by the Areopagus and acquitted (Apollod. 3. 
180) or sent into a year’s serfdom (Panyassis ap. Clem. 
Alex. Protr, 26, 22 Stahlin). As early as Hesiod ( Th. 934) 
Aphrodite bears him his Homeric attendants Deimos and 
Phobos (lear and Rout). Cicero (Nat. 1). 3. 60) adds 
Anteros to the family from some late author. 

In Rome he was identified with Mars (q.v.). 

In early art Ares ıs seldom shown by himself but often 
in assemblies of gods: in the Gigantomiachy ; the Birth of 
Athena; the wedding of Peleus and ‘l'hetis; the return of 
Hephaestus to Olympus; the introduction of Heracles; 
and on the Parthenon frieze. There is also un archaic 
tradition showing Ares and Aphrodite as a wedded 
couple in a chariot (see C. Karusos, YDA1 1937, 172 fF.). 
Early a bearded warrior, he is later shown naked and 
young (already on the Parthenon); and often as Aphro- 
dite’s lover. 

Much mutetial collected in Roscher's Lexikon, s v. ‘Ares’ (Stoll - 
Furtwangler). Brict account in Rose, Handbook of Gk Myth", 


457 Í For bus cah, see especially Nilsson, GG AR I 5:171. 
IL J. R.; C. M. R. 


ARETAEUS of Cappadocia, medical author, a con- 
temporary of Galen (c. 150-200), wrote in lonic in 
imutation of Hippocrates. Works (extant but incomplete): 
Ilep aitidw nat oqwetav oédwy Kat xpoviav malaw; llepi 
Vepurretus oféwy Kat ypoviaw radar, (lost) Hepi muperdv; 
llepi yuvaceiwy; Hepi poarre; Xecpoupyia. His 
mun merit is that he builds on the sold toundations 
ot Archigenes (q.v.). 


Ed. K. Iude, CMG it (1924); F. Kudhen, Unters. zu A von. 
Kupp (1964). W. TD. WA. 


ARETAS, the name of several kings of the Nabutacans 
(q.v.). 

Aruras IJ (¢. 110-96 B.C.) in 96 tried to help Gaza 
(a gateway to the Mediterrancan) against Alexander 
Jannaeus, who was defeated by his successor, Obodas I 
(c. 96-87) probably c. 94. 

ARETAas [l] (c. 87-62) defeated Jannacus and occupied 
Damascus, but yielded tt to Tigranes betore 70. He sup- 
ported Hyrcanus (see jrws, A. 2) and in 66 besicged 
Jerusalem, until he was compelled to leave by Scaurus 
(q.v. 2), who in 62 advanced to Petra but in return for 300 
talents recognized Aretas as kinp of the Nabataeans. 

ARETAS IV (9 3.c.—A.D. 39). On the death of Obodas IIT 
(30-9 B.C.) a certain Acneas seized the throne and took 
the royal name. Fle was recognized by Augustus only 
after some delay caused by the intrigues of Syllaeus, the 
vizier of Obodas 111, who had given bad advice to Aehus 
Gallus fq.v. 4) about the Roman attack on Arabia Felix: 
Syllacus’ later quarrels with Herod had provoked the 
latter to invade Nabataca (12 B.c.) and thus incur 
Augustus’ displeasure. After recognizing Aretas, Augustus 
had Syllaeus executed for further intrigues. Aretas sent 
help to Varus (q.v. 2) against Judaea after Herod’s 
death (4 ubc.). His daughter married Herod (q.v. 2) 
Antipas, who later divorced her: in due season Aretas, 
without consulting Rome, invaded Peraea and deteated 

Antipas. Aretas was saved from a Roman punitive attack 
because L. Vitellius (q.v. 2) withdrew when he heard of 
the death of Tiberius. Gaius granted Aretas control of 
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Damascus, which at the time of St. Paul’s escape from 
the city (c. A.D. 40) was under an ethnarch of Aretas 
(2. Cor. xi. 32). H. H. S. 


AREUS (c. 312-265 u.c.), son of Acrotatus, succeeded 
his grandfather, Cleomenes II, on the Spartan throne 
(309-308). In 280 he invaded Actolia, after organizing a 
Peloponnesian coalition against Macedon; on his repulse 
this collapsed. In 272 he returned hurriedly from help- 
ing Gortyn in Crete, to drive Pyrrhus back from Sparta, 
and assisted in his destruction at Argos. During the 
Chremonidean War he failed to force Craterus’ Isthmus 
lines to relieve Athens; in 265 he fell outside Corinth. 
He was the first Spartan king to hold an claborate court 
and to issue silver coins. 
Heloch, Griech. Gesch. i, r. W. W. 
ARGAS, cıtharode and poet of the first half of the 
fourth century n.c., renowned for his badness (Plut. Dem. 
4, schol. Aeschin. 2. 99). Hence his name was used as a 
term of abusc of Demosthenes by Acschines (2. gg). 


ARGEI. On 16 and 17 March a procession went ad 
Argeos (Ov. Fasti 3. 791-2), i.e. to the twenty-seven 
Areeorum sacrazna (Varro, Ling. 5. 45) situated at various 
points in the four Servian regions of Rome; Varro 
locates twelve (see Platner-Ashby, Topog. Dict. §1 H). 
The festival has been thought by some to date from a 
pre-urban period of independent village communities, 
but more probably it reflects the stave (6the ) when Rome 
was united in four regions which did not vet include the 
Capitoline and Aventine hills (ef. A. Momighano, FRS 
1963, 99 f.). On 14 May (15, Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 38. 
3), the Vestals, pontifls, and others threw trom the Pons 
Sublicius into the Tiber twenty-seven effigies of men in 
old-fashioned clothing (Ov. op. cit. §. 621 fF; Dion. Hal. 
loc. cit.; Varro, op. cit. 7. 44 and Ennius quoted there; 
see further Frazer on Ovid, loc. cit.). The ancients com- 
monly explained this as a surrogate for human sacrifice 
(Ov. ibid., and other passapes). OF moderns, Wissowa 
holds a simular view (art. ‘Atcer in PIV, -- Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, 211 ff.), and dates it from the third cen- 
tury B.C., the age of the document quoted in Varro, Jang. 
5. 47 ft. This ts generally rejected. That it is a vegetation- 
rite, with the well-known drowning or bathing of a sort of 
Jack-in-the-Green, 1s unlikely, if only from the number 
ol the figures (why more than one?) (L. Deubner, ARW 
1925, 299 f.). Frazer suggests (Fasti of Ovid, iv. 91 and 
references there), that the puppets are ‘offerings to the 
river-god to pacify him and induce him to spare the real 
persons using the bridge or otherwise approaching the 
stream. Latte (RR 412 ff.) proposes to interpret it as a 
more general ceremony of purification, linking it with the 
use of oscilla in the Compitalia (see LAKES). 

H.J R, H W.P. 


ARGENTARIUS (1), Marcus (fl. early 1st c. a.p.), is 
the gayest of the Greek epigrammatists whose work, 
collected in the Garland of Philippus (q.v. 7), has partly 
survived in the Greek Anthology. He carries on the tradi- 
tion of Leonidas (q.v. 2) of Tarentum, writing about 
poverty and drink (Anth. Pal. 9. 229); as a humorist and 
punster he precedes Lucillius and Martial. Ile may be 
the eccentric Latin-speaking Greek rhetor mentioned by 
the elder Seneca (Controv. 9. 3 (26). 12-13). 


R del Re, Mara 1955, 184 ff.; 5. G. P. Small (text, commentary, 
analysis), YCIS 1951, 65 ft. G. li. 


ARGENTARIUS (2), Augustan rhetor, a Greek; a 
slavish follower of Cestius (Sen. Controv. 9. 3. 12-13). 


ARGENTARIUS 


He may be identical with the epigrammatist of the Greek 
Anthology. 


ARGENTORATE, modern Strasbourg. The Celtic 
name (silver fort) hints at a pre-Roman settlement, of 
which traces have been found. Perhaps first occupied as 
one of Drusus’ castella by ‘Ala Petriana Treverorum’. 
lt was garrisoned ¢. A.D. 12—43 by Legio II Augusta, then 
by legionary detachments including one of XX1 Rapax, 
who constructed the first basalt wall. C. a.p. 80 Legio 
VIII was transferred here. Its fortress (606 x 300 m.) 
wus defended by an earth bank with go cm. thick re- 
vetment wall of small blocks and brick borders. From 
the third century Argentorate was exposed to barbarian 
attacks (an incident of which was Julian's victory, A.D. 
357), and for increased protection the wall was fronted 
by another, 2 m. 50cm. thick, of re-used masonry with 
bastions c. 25 m. apart. In this period the canabae (q.v.), 
previously important, were given up and the civil popu- 
lation crowded into the fortress. 

R. Forrer, Strasbourg-slrgenturute (1927); J. J. Wate, Fest. ii, 
1953/4, 234 fl. C. E. S. 


ARGONAUTS (Apyovatrat), one of the oldest Greek 
sagas, based originally on a perhaps real exploit of the 
semu-historical Minyac, known us early as Homer (Od. 
12. 70). It ws attached by its origins to ‘Thessaly but may 
have been developed into its earliest extant version 
through the influence of Milesian exploration in the 
Black Sea. The chief surviving accounts are Pindar, 
Pyth. 4; Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica (both of these, 
especially the latter, have very helpful scholia); Valerius 
Flaccus, Argonautica and the ‘Orphie’ Argonautica; 
Apollodorus, 1. 107 ff.; Hyginus, Fab. 12 tf. The later 
authors all draw more or less on Apollonius, but not 
eaclusivcly. 

2. Aeson son of Cretheus (see ALOLUs 2) Was deprived of 
the kingship of Ioleus un ‘Thessaly by his half-brother 
Pelas Ihs young son Jason (q.v.), on reaching manhood, 
came to recluim the throne. Pelias was afraid to refuse 
openly, so induced him (how, accounts vary) first to go 
and fetch the Golden Fleece (see ATHAMAS) from Colchis. 
With the help ot Hera, who favoured him and had been 
insulted by Pelias, he got together a band of the noblest 
heroes in Greece (lists differ widely, owing no doubt to 
ambitious families, many not Minyan, claiming an 
ancestor in the Argo; but all include Argos (q.v. 1b), 
Tiphys the helmsman, Lynceus, whose sight was preter- 
naturally keen, and a few more, among them I[lecracles 
aud Orpheus, both manifest imtruders; cf. also Rose, 
Llandb, of Gk. Myth.", 295). Argos built him a ship, the 
zlryo, by help of Athena; she was the first longship ever 
made. They set sail tor Colchis and had several adven- 
tures by the way. At Lemnos (see HYPSIPYLE) they stayed 
a year with the women of the island; at Cyzicus they 
were hospitably received by the eponym of the island 
and Heracles rid him of the Gegenets who infested the 
hills. Driven back by a storm, they killed Cyzicus in a 
scuffle at night, and mourned for him. At Cios, Heracles’ 
page Hylas was carried off by water-nymphs and he, 
staying to look for him, was left behind. After visiting 
the Bebryces (see amycus) they touched at Salmydessus 
and learned from Phineus (q.v.) that to get to the Euxine 
they must pass the Clashing Rocks (Symplegades), which 
he advised them to test by sceing 1f a dove could fly 
between them before they met. The dove did so, and the 
Argo likewise passed; in some accounts the rocks became 
stationary (at the present Bosphorus). Arrived finally at 
Colchis, they were confronted with a task set by King 
Acetes; they must yoke a pair of fire-breathing bulls, 
plough a field, sow it with teeth from Cadmus’ dragon 
(see CADMUS), and overcome the warriors who should 
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spring up. This Jason succeeded in doing with the help 
of Medea (q.v.), and, sull by her advice, he took the 
Fleece that same might and fled, accompanied by her. 

3- The story now divides ito several main vurnants, 
conditioned partly by the geographical ideas of different 
periods, partly by the desire to bring the Argonauts into 
connexion with places traditionally Minyan. (1) They 
returned the way they came. (2) Because they did not 
want to face the Symplegades again or for some other 
reason, they ascended the river Phasis, got to the stream 
of Ocean, and so sailed around till they reached the 
Mediterranean again. (3) They went up the Ister 
(Danube), thence got into the Eridanus (fabulous, but in 
part the Po), down it to some part of the Mediterranean, 
and so home. (4) From the Ister they got (via the Rhine?) 
into the North Sea, and so down to the Straits of Gibral- 
tar and through them. ‘lhe subsidiary adventures vary ac- 
cordingly; some of the commonest arc, that they reached 
Africa and there met a Triton who showed them the 
way through the shallows near Cyrene and toretold the 
founding of the colony by one of their descendants (Pind. 
ibid. 19 ff.); they passed the Sirens (see opyssrUs) and 
were protected against their song by Orpheus’ still more 
lovely playing (Ap. Rhod. 4. 891 ff.); they came to 
Crete, and there encountered Talos (q.v.), who guarded 
the island. Medea charmed him into a magic sleep, and 
he was killed by destroying the fastening that closed his 
one vein, thus letting out his blood, or whatever cor- 
responded to it in hin (Ap. Rhod. 4. 1638 ff., Apollod. 
140-1; details vary, however). For their meeting with 
Alcinous, see s.v. 

4. Not oniy is the story diversified with details which 
are pure Marchen (a feature of many sagas, since one good 
story attracts another; cf. Rose in Folklore (1935), 16 f.) 
but the motive of the voyage 1s of the same sort, together 
with two principal episodes at least. To send a hero ona 
dangerous journey to get rid of him, to confront a 
dangerous visitor with tasks, to be helped in those tasks 
by the daughter of a tyrant, wizard, or other formidable 
person, are all well-known themes (Stith Thompson, 
nos. H 1211, H goo, G 530, 2), and the Golden Fleece 
itself seems a sort of magical treasure, the kind of thing 
which fairy heroes go to look for. If a real voyage under- 
lies the tale, it is deeply buried. 

§. The Argo is shown on a Sicyonian metope at 
Delphi before the mid sixth century; otherwise only the 
funeral games of Pelias and the pursuit of the Harpies 
occur often in archaic art (see H. G. G. Payne, Necro- 
corinthia (1931), 141 f.; E. Kunze archaische Schildbander 
(1950), 177 £). Micon painted the Argonauts in the 
Anaceum at Athens towards the mid fifth. The punish- 
ment of Amycus with all the Argonauts present is shown 
on the Ficoroni cista and other fourth-century Italian 
works, evidently reflecting a wall-painting (see J. D. 
Beazley, Etruscan Vase-painting (1947), 58). 

Roscher’s Lexikon, arts. ‘Argo’, ‘Argonautai’ (Sccliger). J. R. 
Bacon, Voyage of the Argonauts (1925); R. Roux, Le Problème des 


elrgonautes (1949). In art, Brommer, meen pee ff. 
.J.-R; C.M.R. 


ARGOS (1), in mythology, (a) a monster, of variously 
stated parentage, who had a third eye in the back of his 
neck, or four eyes, two before and two behind (Pherecydes 
and the anonymous cpic Aegimus ap. schol. Eur. Phoen. 
1116), or many eyes (Aesch. PV 678 and most authors). 
He was of huge strength and size, and killed a bull and a 
satyr which were troubling Arcadia; he also took venge- 
ance on the killers of Apis the son of Phoroneus (Apollod. 
2. 4). When Io (q.v.) was turned into a heifer, Hera set 
Argos to watch her (Aesch. loc. cit.), but by command 
of Zeus, Hermes killed him (Apollod. ibid. 7 and many 
authors). He turned into a peacock (Moschus, 2. 58 ff., 
schol. Ar. Av. 102), or Hera took his eyes to deck its 
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tail (Ov. Met. 1. 722-3). (b) An Argonaut, builder of the 
Argo, see ARGONAUTS. Iiis parentage and nationality are 
variously given. (c) Eponym of the city Argos, Apollod. 
2. 2-3. H. J. R. 


ARGOS (2), a city in the southern part of the Argive 
plain, 3 miles from the sea, at the foot of the Larissa hill 
which was occupied from prehistoric, through classical 
and Hellenistic, to Frankish and Turkish times. A low 
hill, the Aspis, which has remains of earlier Bronze Age 
occupation, formed purt of the city. Middle Bronze Age 
(Helladic) remains have been found over a wide area (the 
Deiras ridge, and the South Quarter), and a My- 
cenucan cemetery with chamber tombs on the Deiras, 
Mycenaean Argos uppears to have been at its height 
in Mycenaean Il] A-B (roughly later 14th-13th c). 
Occupation (as opposed to burials) of the Geometric 
period has been found recently for the first tıme near the 
chapel of Panaghia tou Vrachou. Extensive remains of 
the classical and Roman city (which lay for the most 
part in the plain) have been found ın following up 
earher excavations: in the region of the classical 
Agora: bouleuterion(?) of the first half of the fifth 
century, stoa, tholos, a large building (heroon?) 
of Roman date, and late Roman baths; the theatre (re- 
stored under Hadrian) and the Odeion have also been 
investigated. Elsewhere Roman houses and interesting 
Jate mosaics have been found. Among interesting earlier 
remains arc a hoplite panoply, spits, Argive Geometric, 
and seventh-century figured ware. A late Geometric 
krater recalls those frorn the Fusco cemetery at Syracuse, 
anil the problem of the possible promotion of western 
colonization by Argos (ct. N. G. L. Hammond, BSA 
1954, 99 fl.). 

In the Iliad Argos was the kingdom of Diomedes, who 
owned Agamemnon’s leadership; also, in a wider sense, 
Ayamemnon's empire. In the Dorian invasion Argos 
fell to Temenus, the eldest of the Hlerachds. It probably 
was the base trom which the Dorians occupied north- 
east Peloponnesus, and retained the overlordship until 
the eighth or seventh century, when its ascendancy was 
challenged by Sparta, arly in the seventh century a 
strong king, Pheidon (q.v.), defeated the Spartans, pre- 
sided in person over the Olympic Games, and made 
Argos the first power in Greece. It is doubtful if he was 
concerned with the issue of silver comage in Aegina (see 
Num. Chron. 1950, 177 ff.). But his power died with him, 
checked perhaps by ine mise of Corinth. Henceforth 
Argos maintained a suspicious neutrality, fighting once 
a generation with Sparta. Her heaviest defeat was c. 
494 B.C., when Cleomenes was barely repelled from the 
walls by the women of Argos, rallied by the poetess 
Telesilla. In 480-479 the Argives observed a benevolent 
neutrality towards Persia. Shortly afterwards they set 
up a form of democracy. They were repeatedly allied 
with Athens against Sparta (461, 420, 395), but remained 
an ineffective power. Argos sided with Philip IT of Mace- 
don and was one of the last cities to join the Achaean 
League, after « period of rule by tyrants. The territory of 
Argos in classical times included Mycenae, Tiryns, 
Nauplia, Asine, and other strongholds in the Aryive 
plain, but not the cities of the Acte cast of Argos, nor 
Phlius and Cleonae in the northern hills. The great Argive 
goddess was Ilera, worshipped at the Heraeum six miles 
north of Argos. The minor arts were important in the 
earliest period, but from the seventh century they shared 
in the general decline. Argive sculptors of the early classi- 
a period were pre-eminent; the greatest was Polyclitus 
q.v. 2). 


P-K, GL in. 1. 93 ff.; C. W. Blegen, Aa (8037) BCH since 
1950 for recent excavations: W. Voll Le Sanctuaire T Apollon 
pythéen à Argos (1956); ‘Le Théâtre d Argos: Mnemos. 1951, 193 ff.; 
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P. Courbin, ‘Une rue d’Argos’, BCH 7 To; 183 ff. History: G. L. 
Huxley, Early Sparta (1962), 26 ff.; G. Forrest, “Themistoklea 
and Argos’, CQ 1960, 221 ff; F. echie ‘Argos und Tiryns nach der 
Schlacht bet Sepeia’ : Philol. 1 fo, 1X1 ff ; on the Athenian alliance 
and the battle of Oinoe, L. H. eftrey, BSA 1906. Argive sculpture: 
Beyen and Vollgraff, Argos and Stcyon; C. Picard in Manuel d'archéo- 
logie grecque wi (1948). ‘The Arve Heracum: C. Waldstein and 
others, The Argive Heraeum (1902-5); P. Amandry, Eon Pi 3 
222 fi., for dating of the building remains. T.J. D.; l. 


ARGOS, CULTS AND MYTHS OF. The most 
famous cult of the Argolid was that of Hera, whose great 
temple, however, was not in Argos itself but some dis- 
tance away (see HERA). In the city itself, on the lower 
acropolis (the Aspis), stood a very ancient temple of 
Athena (see Vollgraff, Mnemos. 1928, 319). Of great 
importance in historical times was Apollo Lykeios, whose 
temple stood in the Agora (Soph. Fl. 6 f.; Paus. 2. 19. 3); 
its foundation was ascribed to Danaus (q.v.). Also Apollo 
had a sanctuary on the acropolis with an oracle under the 
tithe Pythaeus (for excavation see W. Vollgraff, Le 
Sanctuaire d’ Apollon pythéen a Argos 1956). Myths con- 
nected with the city and district are innumerable, nearly 
every important legend touching them at some point; 
more local are the lists of Argive kings, of which the 
oldest is in a Povorpodydev inscription from the Aspis 
(Vollgraff, Mnemos. 1931-2, 369 {F.): Potamos (?Inachus), 
Sthenclas son of FEchedamidas, Hippomedon, Charon 
(otherwise unknown as a hero), Adrastus (q.v.), Orth- 
agoras, Cteatus, Aristomachus, and Ichonidas. See, for 
later lists, Apollod, 2. 1 ff., Hyg. Fab. 124. H. J. R. 
See bibhography s.v. ARGOS (2). 


ARGOS (3) AMPHILOCHICUM, traditionally found- 
ed by Amphilochus after the Trojan War, on the eastern 
shore of the Ambraciote Gulf. In its struggles against 
Ambracia (Thuc. 2. 68) it was helped by Athens and 
Acarnania, and played tts part in Athenian operations in 
north-west Greece in the early years of the Peloponnesian 
War. It maintained its mnndependence, was the « apital of 
the Amphilochi, and issued coins of Pegasus type c. 350- 
250 N.C. 


P-K, GL 2. 1. N.G L.H 


ARGUMENTUM, an explanation of the circumstances 
in which the action of a play is supposed to open, ad- 
dressed direct to the audience by the speaker of the 
prologue (which may be deferred, cf. Plaut. Cist. 155, 
Mail. 79). The argumentum forms part of all the prologues 
of Plautus except in the Asmmarta and Trinummus (where 
we are informed that it is unnecessary); no doubt it was 
often translated from the Greek original (cf. the exposi- 
tion uttered by Avnoia in Menander’s Perthketromene); tt 
may vary from a brief statement (as in the Truculentus) 
to a detailed account (e.g. Amph. 97-150). Frequently it 
anticipates the plot to some extent. Terence abandoned 
the argumentum altogether. Cf. HYPOTHESIS. 


G Michaut, Plaute (1920), i. 101 A > G Duckworth, The Nature of 
Roman Comedy (1952), mdex s.v. 'wgument’ and ‘prologue’ . W.B. 


ARIADNE, in mythology, daughter of Minos (q.v.) and 
Pasiphaé. When Theseus (q.v.) came to Crete, she fell 
in love with him and gave him a clue of thread by which 
he found his way out of the Labyrinth after killing the 
Minotaur. He then fled, taking her with him, but 
(magically?) forgot and left her on Naxos (Dia). It 18 
generally said that Dionysus found her there and married 
her; but Plutarch (Thes. 20, from Paeon of Amathus) 
preserves a curious local legend and custom. Theseus 
left her there pregnant, and she died in childbed. In 
commemoration of this, every year at Amathus a young 
man imitated a woman in childbed in honour of Ariadne 
Aphrodite (see APHRODITE, § 1). It is probable that 
Ariadne was originally a goddess, Minoan in origin, but 
with a Greek name meaning ‘very holy’. 


194 {fT , Hlammond, Epirus. 
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A figure shown with Dionysus in sixth-century vase- 
paintings, distinct from the nymphs who accompany the 
satyrs, has sometimes two children and is probably 
Ariadne. She appears in some early representations 
helping ‘Theseus in the adventure of the Minotaur. Her 
desertion by ‘Theseus on Naxos is found from the early 
fifth century, and remains popular later when it is joined 
by the sequel, Dionysus discovering Ariadne. 

Nilsson, GGR i". 314 ff. In art, Brommer, Vasenlisten", 166 £.; 


R. Hampe, Frühe griechische Sagenbilder in Bootsren (1936), 78 f.; 
E. Kunze, Archatsche Schildbander (1950), 127 ff., 170 


H. J. R.; C. M. R. 


ARIARAMNES (280?-230?), eldest son of Ariarathes 
II (q.v.) of Cappadocia, and the leader who probably 
secured recognition of the independence of Cappadocia 
from the Seleucid kings perhaps before 250 4.c. He made 
his son Ariarathes II] (q.v.) his co-ruler, TLRS. D. 


ARIARATHES, the name of several kings of carpa- 
DOCIA: 


(1) ARIARATHES I (b. c. 404 b.c.) claimed descent 
from the house of Cyrus the Great. Satrap of Cappa- 
docia, which then included Pontus, he resisted Alex- 
ander’s appointee, and after Alexander's death was 
captured and killed by Perdiccas and Eumenes in 322, 
aged 82. 


(2) ARIARATHES II (c. 301-c. 280 b.c.), escaped to 
Armenia in 322, and after 301 recovered Cappadocia, 
now separated from Pontus, perhaps with Armenian help, 
but remained nominally subject to the Seleucid kings. 


(3) ARIARATHES III (c. 250- 220 f.¢.), co-ruler with 
his father Artaramnes (q.v.), perhaps from before 250 
H C., married Stratonice, daughter of Antiochus 11 ‘Theos, 
and added Cataonia to his realm. Tle was the first to issue 
coms with the royal title, 


(4) ARIARATHES IV EUSEBES (220-163 B.c.), son 
of Anarathes TT], married (c. 192) Antiochis, a daughter 
of Antiochus IIT the Great, but after the battle of 
Magnesia (190) alhed himself with Eumenes T of Perga- 
mum, to whom he gave his daughter Stratonice in marri- 
age, and the Romans., He remained a faithful ally of Rome 
against Pharnaces I of Pontus and the Gauls. Passing 
over two older princes whom Antiochis introduced and 
later admitted to be supposititious, he gave the succes- 
sion to her late-born son Mithndates, as Ariarathes V. 


(s) ARIARATHES V EUSEBES PHILOPATOR 
(163-130 h.c.), son of Ariarathes IV, rejected on advice 
trom Rome a marriage alliance with Demetrius I of Syria, 
who then aided Orophernes, one of the supposititious 
children mentioned above, in expelling him from his 
kingdom. On appeal Rome divided the kingdom between 
them, but with the aid of Attalus I] of Pergamum he 
recovered the whole (c. 157). Failing to obtain Oro- 
phernes’ treasure trom Priene, he sacked the city. He 
died while aiding Rome against Aristonicus (q.v. 1), but 
Lycaonia was added as a reward to the kingdom of his son. 
A lover of Hellenic culture, he became a citizen of Athens, 
and promoted Hellenism in his kingdom. 


(6) ARIARATHES VI EPIPHANES PHILO- 
PATOR (130-c. 116.c.), son of Ariarathes V. During his 
nunority the ruthless regime of his mother Nysa stirred 
up strife, which Mithridates V of Pontus used to interfere 
in the kingdom and to arrange the marriage of Ariarathes 
with his daughter Laodice. On his coinage regnal years 
are numbered up to fifteen. He was assassinated by Gor- 


dius, a Cappadocian noble, perhaps at the instigation 
of Mithridates VI of Pontus. 
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(7) ARIARATHES VII PHILOMETOR (c. 116-c. 101 
B.c.), son of Ariarathes VI. During the regency of his 
mother Laodice invasion by Nicomedes III of Bithynia 
led Mithridates also to invade Cappadocia, ostensibly to 
protect his sister, but when she married Nicomedes he 
changed his plea to protection of her son, whom he put 
upon the throne. Ariarathes’ objections to the return of 
Gordius, his father’s assassin, led to hostilities. During a 
conference in the presence of both armies Mithridates 
murdered the young king with his own hands, occupied 
the country, and placed his own son upon the throne. The 
coinage of Ariarathes VII numbers up to sixteen regnal 
years. See ARIARATHES IX. 


(8) ARIARATHES VIII, second son of Ariarathes VI 
and brother of Ariarathes VII, was placed on the throne 
by the Cappadocian nobles in revolt against Ariarathes 
IX (q.v.), the son of Mithridates. Mithridates promptly 
expelled him and he died soon afterwards, the last of his 
dynasty. 


(9) ARIARATHES IX EUSEBES PHILOPATOR 
(c. 101—87/86), son of Mithridates VI of Pontus, who 
placed him at the age of 8 on the throne of Cappadocia 
with Gordius as regent. Expelled by the Cappadocians in 
favour of Ariarathes VIII (q-v.) and restored by Mithri- 
dates, both he and a rival clamant sponsored by Nico- 
medes ITI of Bithynia and Laodice were disallowed by 
the Roman Senate, which offered the Cappadocians their 
freedom. They, however, requested a king and chose 
a noble, Ariobarzanes, who was probably installed by 
Sulla as proconsul c. 95 B.c. When Ariobarzanes was 
expelled by Mithridates’ ally, Tigranes of Armenia, 
Ariarathes was restored, but was again removed by the 
Roman commission under Aquillius (89 n.c.). With the 
outbreak of the First Mithridatic War he retumed to his 
clum, and should probably be identified with the Arara- 
thes (Arcathias), Muthridates’ general in Macedonia, 
who died at 'Tisaeurmn in Thessaly before March of 86. 
Reynal years on his coinage number up to fifteen. 


(10) ARIARATHES X EUSEBES PHILADEL- 
PHOS (42-36 b.c.) succeeded his brother Ariobarzanes 
I11(q.v.), after being one of his vassals. At least six regnal 
years ure numbered on his coinage, so it was in 36 a.C. that 
Antony executed him and replaced him with Sisines, one 
of the rival priestly family of Comana, who took the 
name Archelaus (see also CAPPADOCIA). 

Diodorus Siculus 31 19 22, 28, 32; Strabo 12 533 540 Th. 
Reinach, Trois Royaumes; Magic, Rom. Rule Asta Min. see Index: 
B. Simonetta, ‘Notes on the Coimage of the Cuppadocian Kings’, 
Num Chron. 1961, 9 ff.; 1964, 81 ff; O. Morkholm, ibid. 1y62, 


407 Ñ ; 1964, 21 A; E. Badian, ‘Sulla’s Cilician Command’, Stud. 
Gr. Rom. Hist. 157 fl. T. R. 5. B. 


ARICIA, modern Ariccia, at the foot of the Albanus 
Mons (q.v.), 16 miles south-east of Rome, on the edge of 
a remarkably fertile volcanic depression (valls Artcina; 
the impressive, beggar-infested viaduct, which carried 
the Via Appia across this (Juv. 4. 117), survives). Founded 
in mythical times, Aricia was temporarily the leading 
city of Latium (c. 500 b.c.): under Tumus [lerdonius it 
organized resistance to Tarquinius Superbus, helped 
Aristodemus (q.v. 2) of Cumae to crush the Etruscans 
tc. 505 H.C.), supplied the Latin League with a meeting- 
place (caput aquae Ferentinae), and had a prominent role 
in the Lake Regillus (q.v.) battle and ensuing foedus 
Cassianum (499-493). In 446 Aricia quarrelled with Ardea 
over boundaries. After participating in the Latin War it 
received Roman citizenship (Festus 155, L. represents 
this, probably inaccurately, as partial citizenship), and 
became a prosperous municipium (Cic. Phil. 3. 15). Such 
it remained, despite its sack by Marius (Livy, Epit. 80; 
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Lib. Colon. 230), until barbarian invasions ruined it. 
Aricia was the birthplace of Augustus’ mother Atia, and 
is celebrated for its wealthy Temple of Diana Nemorensis, 
whose ruins stil] exist nearby in the woods surrounding 
Take Nemi; its presiding priest was a runaway slave who 
had murdered his predecessor (see REX NEMORFNSIS). 
Strabo 5 239; Verg Aen. 7. 761 f.; Livy 1. 50 f. etc ; G. Florescu, 
Ephemens Daco-romana m (1925) (documented); A. E. Gordon, 
Cults of Aricia (U S A. 1934); A. Alfdldi, Early Rome and the Latins 
(U.S.A. 1965), 47 fi. E. T. S. 


ARIMASPEANS. A legendary people of the far North, 
between the Issedones and the Hyperboreans. ‘hey 
were one-cyed, and fought with griffins who guarded a 
hoard of gold. Arısteas (q.v. 1) was said to have written an 
epic about them (lidt. 3. 110, 4. 13 and 27; Aesch. PV 
803 fi.). W. K.C G. 


ARIMINUM, modern Rimini with imposing Augustan 
monuments, an Umbrian and later Gallic town on the 
Adriatic which became a Latin colony, 268 n.c. (Vell. 
Pat. 1. 14; Beloch, Rém. Gesch., 490, for magistrates; 
A. Sambon, Monnaies ant. de l'Italie (1903), 88, for 
coins; A. Bernardi, Studi Ghisleriani 1948, for the Jus 
Arimini). An important harbour and road-centre, Arimi- 
num was the key to Cisalpine Gaul, controlling the bottle- 
neck between Apennines and Adriatic (Polyb. 3. 61, etc. ; 
Livy 24. 44, ctc.; Strabo 5. 217). It remained loyal to 
Rome against Hannibal (Livy 27. 10) and obtained 
Roman citizenship c. 89 s.c. (Pliny, HN 3. 115). Sur- 
viving sack by Sulla, occupation by Caesar, confiscation 
and colonization by the ‘l'riumvirs, attacks by Flavians 
(A.D. 69) and Goths (538), it became one of five towns 
composing the pentupolts maritima under the Ravenna 
exarchs (App. BCiv. 1. 67; 4. 3; Plut. Caes. 32; ‘Tac. 
Hist. 3. 41; Procop. 2. 10). 

G A. Mansuelli, Anminum (1941). E.T S. 
ARIOBARZANES, the name of some kings of CAPPA- 
DOCTA (q.v.): 


(1) ARIOBARZANES I PHILOROMAIOS (c. 95- 
63/62), a Cappadocian noble whom the Cappadocians 
chose in preference to Ariarathes IX (q.v.) when the 
previous dynasty came to an end. His career consists al- 
most entirely of a series of expulsions and restorations. 
Installed by Sulla (¢. 95), driven out by ‘Tigranes of 
Armenia, and restored by Aquillius (90/89 B.c.), driven 
out again the following year, and restored by Curio at 
Sulla’s command in 85/84, he had to retire before Tig- 
ranes again in 78, suffered the ravages of the Third 
Mithridatic War, and the renewed attacks of Tigranes in 
67. Pompey increased his kingdom to include, in the east, 
Sophene and Gordyene, and, in the west, Cybistra, 
restored his capital Mazaca, and gave him large loans. 
Yet in 63 or 62 (his coins have the numbers of at least 
thirty-two regnal years) he abdicated in Pompey’s 
presence in favour of his son. 


(2) ARIOBARZANES II PHILOPATOR (63/62- 
c. 52), son of Anobarzanes I and Athenais, and married 
to Athenais, a daughter of Mithridates V1, had an uneasy 
reign, requiring the help of Gabinius in 57 to crush his 
enemies, and was assassinated shortly before Cicero be- 
came governor of Cilicia in 5r, probably by members of a 
pro-Parthian faction. Years 7 and 8 are numbered on his 
coins. 


(3) ARIOBARZANES III EUSEBES PHILO- 
ROMAIOS (52-42 n.c.), son of Ariobarzanes IT, recog- 
nized by the Senate as king and commended to Cicero, 
who found him in 51 beset by enemies in his kingdom, 
including his mother, and by heavy debts to Pompey 
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and other Roman nobles, remained loyal to Rome and 
aided Pompey in the war with Caesar. Caesar, however, 
confirmed him and added Armenia Minor to his king- 
dom. Cassius had him killed in 42 for retusing aid. Years 
g and 11 are numbered on his coins. 


See bibliography s.v. ARIARATHES. T. R. S.B. 


ARION (1) (Apeiwv), in mythology, the wonderful horse 
of Adrastus (q.v.); at Thelpusa intArcadia (Paus. 8. 25- 5) 
he was said to be the offspring of Poseidon and Demeter 
in horse-shape. Ile could speak (Propertius 2. 34. 37) 
He belonged successively to Poseidon himself, Copreus, 
Heracles (see cycNus 1), and Adrastus (schol. Il. 23. 346). 

H.J R. 


ARION (2) (Aplwv) (fil. 628-625 B.c.), son of Cycleus, of 
Methymna ın Lesbos (Suda, s.v.), spent most of his 
life at the court of Periander, paid a profitable visit to 
Italy and Sicily, returned to Corinth after being thrown 
overboard and carried to land, it was said, by a dolphin 
(Hdt. 1. 23). He was an important figure in the history 
of the dithyramb, which he composed himself and taught 
Corinthian choirs to perform. He seems to have made tt 
formal and stationary and to have given his poems names, 
i.e. definite subjects, The Suda connects him with the 
birth of tragedy, but this probably means no more than 
that his type of dithyramb helped eventually to produce 
tragedy. Nothing survives of his work, and a piece attri- 
buted to him by Aelian (NA 12. 45) 18 certainly spurious, 
being probably work of the fifth or fourth century B.c. 


Trx1. Page, Poet Mel. Gr 506-7. See also Pickard-Cambridge- 
Webster, Dithyramb', 97 f ; C. M. Bowsu, MH 1903, 121 fl 


C.M BR. 


ARIOVISTUS, king of the Sucbi, invaded Gaul c. 
71 B.C. at the invitation of the Sequani, and defeated the 
Aedui, then the pre-eminent Gallic tribe. He invited 
more Germans and defeated at Mapgetobriga (site un- 
known) a combined Gallic attempt to eject hvn. The 
Senate ratified his conquests by the title of ‘nend’. In 
58, however, Caesar, influenced by the petitions of Gallic 
chiefs, picked a quarrel with him, and after a difficult 
campaign routed him in the plain of Alsace. [lis death 
is mentioned incidentally in BGaill. 5. 29. 


Caesar, AGall. 1. 31-53; Cicero, Alt. 1. 
Ancient Gaul, 37 M., 553 
160 fi. 


1g. 2. Rice Holmes, 
„~ 630 (L; C. E. Stevens, Latomus, 1952, 
C. E.S. 


ARISBE, name of two cities: (1) in the Troad, from 
Ansbe daughter of Merops, wife of Priam, or Paris, 
afterwards of Hyrtacus, or daughter of Tcucer of Crete 
and wife of Dardanus; (2) in Lesbos, from Arisbe, 
daughter of Macar (Steph. Byz., s.v.). 


ARISTAEUS (1), son of Apollo and Cyrene (daughter 
of llypseus, king of the Lapithae), a god or hero, pro- 
tector of cattle and fruit-trees, whose cult originated in 
Thessaly, but is found also in Cyrene, Ceos, Bocotia, 
and elsewhere. Pindar in Pyth. g tells how Apollo, 
enamoured of Cyrene in ‘Thessaly, carned her off to 
Libya, where Aristaeus was born. Virgil in C. 4. 315—558 
narrates an otherwise unknown story of Aristaeus, which 
he is said by Servius on doubtful authority to have sub- 
stituted for a eulogy of Gallus after his disgrace. Aristaeus 
had offended the nymphs by pursuing Eurydice, wife of 
Orpheus, who in her flight was bitten by a serpent and 
died. The nymphs in revenge destroyed his bees. On his 
mother’s advice he takes counsel of Proteus, who explains 
the cause of his misfortune. Cyrene urges him to sacrifice 
cattle to the nymphs. Returning after nine days Aristaeus 
finds bees swarming in the carcasses. C. B. 


ARISTAEUS (2), of Croton, son-in-law and first suc- 
cessor of Pythagoras, is said to have written works on 
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mathematics. In an extant fr. of a work [epi appovias 


ascribed to him, the eternity of the world is inferred from 
that of God. 


ARISTAGORAS (1) (fl. c. 500 R.c.), son-in-law of 
Histiaeus (q.v.), in whose absence he ruled Miletus. In 
499 B.C. he is reported to have persuaded the Persians to 
undertuke an expedition against Naxos. On the failure of 
this enterprise he profited by the widespread discontent 
of the Jonians to raise them in revolt. He restored freedom 
to Miletus, and combated the other tyrants, who all had 
Persian support. In winter 499/8 he went to Grecce to 
obtain help. Refused by Cleomenes of Sparta, he was 
successful in Athens and Eretria: Athens sent twenty 
ships, quite a large section of her fleet, Eretria only five. 
"Nheir help was ineffective. Before the final failure of the 
revolt Aristagoras emigrated to Myrcinus in Thrace, to 
perish there with his companions in a fight against the 
"Thracians. Itis difficult to believe that he was a great man. 


Hidt. bk. 5. De Sanctus, Av. Fil. 1931; A. R. Burn, Persia and the 
Grecks (1962). V.E. 


ARISTAGORAS (2), comic writer of uncertain date. 
His Mappanvéos (“The Simpleton’) was possibly a ré- 
chauffé ot Metugenes’ Atpa (Ath. 13. 571 b). 

FCG 1. 218; CAF 1. 710. 


ARISTARCHUS (1) of Samos (PIV 25), astronomer 
(fl. first halt of 3rd c. B.c.), was a pupil of the Peripatetic 
Straton (q.v. 1) of Lampsacus. He is famous as the author 
of the heliocentric hypothesis in astronomy, that ‘the 
fixed stars and the sun remain unmoved, and that the 
earth revolves about the sun on the circumference of a 
circle, the sun lying in the middle of the orbit’ (Archi- 
medes, Sand-reckoner 4-5); he combined with this the 
rotation of the earth about its own axis (Plutarch, De fac. 
1n orbe lunae, 6). Wiis only extant treatise, On the sizes and 
distances of the sun and moon, is, however, on the geo- 
centric basis. Starting with six ‘hypotheses’, the treatise 
has eighteen propositions combining clever geometry 
with facility in arithmetical calculation. The ratios of sizes 
and distances which have to be calculated are really 
equivalent to trigonometrical ratios, and Aristarchus 
finds upper and lower limits to their values on the basis oi 
assumpuons equivalent to well-known theorems in trigo- 
noretry. The gross discrepancy of the results from reality 
(see Heath's edition, 330) is due partly to errors in the 
‘hypotheses’, but mainly to the choice of method, which, 
though mathematically correct, ts ill-suited for its purpose 
(see HIVPARCHUS 3). Aristarchus is suid to have invented 
the hollow spherical sun-dial (oxad7) (Vitruv. 9. 8), and 
to have added 572.5 of a day to Callippus’ estimate of 
365} days as the length of the year (Censorinus de die 
natali 19. 2, emended), and to have observed the solstice 
m 280 (Ptolemy, Alm. 3.1). 

Text, translation, und full commentary in T. L. Heath Artstarchus 
of Samos (1914, repr. 1959). See 717 ft of the latter for history of the 


text and edition. Sec also Pappus 6. 69-73. Aristarchus’ hte ane 
works are discussed im Heath, 299 f. T. H.; G.J.” 


ARISTARCHUS (2) of Samothrace (c. 217 to 145 A.C.) 
belonged to the school of Aristophanes of Byzantium 
at Alexandria and was tutor of Ptolemy VII Eupator, 
son of Ptolemy Philometor. IHe succecded Apollonius o 
eidoypddus us head of the Alexandrian Library (c. 153 
h.c.). On the accession of Ptolemy VIII Physcon (145 
B.C.) he Jeft Alexandria for Cyprus, where he died. With 
him scientific scholarship really began, and his work 
covered the wide range of grammatical, etymological, 
orthographical, literary, and textual criticism. He was 
styled 6 ypaypatixwraros (Ath. 15. 671 f.), and for his gift 
of critical divination was nicknamed parres by Panaetius 
(Ath. 14. 634 c). His name has often been used to typify 
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the complete critic (e.g. Cic. Att. 1. 14. 3. Hor. Ars P. 
450). In matters of language he was an Analogist and an 
opponent of Crates (q.v. 3) of Mallos. ‘The school which 
he founded at Alexandria and which lasted into the 
Roman imperial period had many distinguished pupils, 
e.g. Apollodorus and Dionysius Thrax. His writings fall 
into three main groups: 

1. Critical recensions (d:np8woes) of the text of 
Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus, Alcaeus, Anacreon, Pindar. 
For these, particularly for his double recension of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, he used symbols to indicate his sus- 
picions of the genuineness of verses, wrongful repetition, 
confused orders of verses, etc. (see SCIIOLARSHII’, GREEK). 
The disiecta membra of his commentaries surviving in 
medieval scholia often enable us to reconstruct his 
apparatus of critical signs; indeed they were so recon- 
structed for Homer by Byzantine scholars of the tenth 
century. In his treatment of textual problems in Homer 
he was more cautious than his Alexandrine predecessors 
and sought to remove corruption, conjecture, and inter- 
polation by scrupulous regard tor the best manuscript 
tradition, by careful study of the Homeric language and 
metre, by his fine literary sense, by emphasis on the 
requirements of consistency and appropriateness of ethos, 
and by his practice of interpreting a poet by the poct’s 
own usage. He avoided allegorical interpretation, as 
practised by the Stoics. But his work seems to have had 
comparatively little influence on the traditional text of 
Homer. 

2. Commentaries (úropvýpara) on Homer, Hesiod, 
Archilochus, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Ion, Aristo- 
phanes, Herodotus. 

3. Critical treatises (ovyypdypata) on particular 
matters relating to the Jliad and Odyssey, e.g. the naval 
camp of the Greeks; and polemics against other writers 
and scholars, c.g. against Philetas and the Chorizontes 
(see HOMER, § 6), especially Xenon. 

K. Lehrs, de Arsstarchi studs oe. on) A. Ludwich, 
Anstarchs homerische Textkritik (1884-5); Monro, Homer's 
Odyssey, Appendix (1901), A Rome, Die fee ese ‘Aristarchs 


a E. Belzner 1924); H. "Erbse, lermes 1959. 27 275 {f.; M. van der 
alk, Researches on the Text and Schola of the Ihad i j (1964), 84 fT. 
R. 


ARISTARCHUS (3) of Tegea, a contemporary of 
Euripides, dated by Eusebius (Chron. 2. 105) 455-454 
B.C. ; said by the Suda (s.v.) to have written seventy trage- 
dies and won two victories. His plays included Tantalus, 
Achilles (adapted by Ennius), Asclepius (a thank-offering 
for recovery frorn illness, Suda, s.v.). No precise meaning 
can be attached to the Suda’s statement that Aristarchus 
npÕToS els TÒ viv piros Ta Spduara Karéoryoev. 

TGF 728. 9. A. W. P.-C. 
ARISTEAS. (1) of Proconnesus, a legendary servant of 
Apollo (cf. ABARIS), and reputed author of a poem on the 
Animaspeans (q.v.). His story has three features of 
especial interest for Apolline religion (Hdt. 4. 13): (a) 
Ecstusis, literal separation of soul from body. Aristeas 
produces the semblance of death and appears at the same 
time elsewhere. (b) The taking of non-human shape. 
Aristeas accompanies Apollo in the form of a raven. 
(c) Missionary spirit. The object of Aristeas’ miraculous 
disappearance from Cyzicus and reappearance at Meta- 
pontum is to spread the cult of the god. 


E. D. Philips, The Legend of Aristeas: fact and fancy in early Grech 
notions of East Russia, Siberia and Inner Asia, Artibus Asıae (1955), 
161 {¥.; J. P. D. Bolton, Aristeas of Proconnesus (1962). 


(2) For the ‘letter of Aristeas’, see SEPTUAGINT. 
W. K.C. G. 


ARISTIAS (5th c. B.c.), son of Pratinas (q.v.) of Phius, 
contended against Aeschylus in 467, when Aeschylus 
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produced his Theban tetralogy and Aristias his father’s 
Perseus, Tantalus, Antaeus (?), and [aAaorai Zarupor 
(Arg. Aesch. Sept., POxy 2256 fr. 2.). He achieved some 
fume as a composer of satyric plays (Paus. 2. 13. 5). Iis 
name is doubtfully restored, two places below that of 
Sophocles,'in the list of Dionysiac victors in JG it’. 977 8. 

TGF 726-8. A. W. P.-C, 


ARISTIDES (Aporeidns) (1), Athenian statesman and 
soldier. His family is not named, but he was a cousin of 
Callias (q.v. 1). Although he is stated to have been an 
associate of Cleisthenes (q.v. 1), nothing certain is known 
of him until, as strategos in 490/89 u.c., he supported the 
plans of Miltiades (q.v.) at Marathon. Jn 489/8 he was 
archon. In 482 he was ostracized, apparently as a result of 
rivalry with Themistocles (q.v.). Two years later, on the 
approach of Xerxes, he was recalled in the general amnesty, 
and held the strategia at least for the next three years 
(480/79—-478/7). He led the Athenian hoplites who landed 
on the islet of Psyttaleia in the battle of Salamis, com- 
manded the Athenian army at Plataca, and helped 
Themistocles to secure the rebuilding of the walls of 
Athens against the wishes of Sparta. In 478 he com- 
manded the Athenian contingent of the Greek naval 
forces, and was chiefly responsible for the secession of 
the Asiatic and island Greeks from the Spartan Pausanias 
(q.v. 1). When the Delian League (q.v.) was formed 
(spring 477), Aristides fixed the quota of each contributory 
State. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 24) says that he also initiated 
the policy of democratic stute-socialism ; but this is doubt- 
ful. He was, apparently, still alive in 467. 

He died a poor man, if ıt 1s true that the State had to 
support his children; earlier, he had been rich enough to 
stand for the archonship (see ARCHONTES). His reputation 
for honesty went back to his contemporaries, and domi- 
nated the later tradition about him. He was contrasted 
with the deceitful "Themistocles, and thts may have led to 
the conclusion that ideologically they were on opposite 
sides. But it ıs doubtful whether their rivalry was any- 
thing but personal, or persisted after Aristides’ ostracism. 
They co-operated closely in the repulse of the Persians 
and the foundation of the Athenian Empire; and some at 
least classed Aristides equally with Themistocles as a 
party-leader on the popular side. 


Plutarch, Aristides. On the tradition of his ‘justice’, I. Calabi 
Limentam, Rend. Ist. Lumb. 1960, 43 f1. A W.G.; T. J.C, 


ARISTIDES (2), painter, of Thebes, pupil of Euxinidas 
(late 5th c. n.c.), and teacher of Euphranor (q.v.). His 
use of encaustic was further developed by Praxiteles 
(q.v.). Probably father and teacher of Nicomachus, whose 
son and pupil (see below) has been confused with the 
elder Aristides by Pliny. The statement that he was the 
first to represent the soul, the affections, and the emotions, 
though his colour was rather hard, is more credible of 
early than late fourth-century painting. lIe probably 
painted the Baby creeping to its dying mother’s breast 
(before 335) and the Suppliant whose prayers could al- 
most be heard. T. D. L. W. 


ARISTIDES (3), painter, son of Nicomachus. Of 
Pliny’s list the ‘Battle of Grecks and Persians’ (for 
Mnason of Elatea) probably, and the portrait of Leon- 
tion, pupil of Epicurus (after 306), certainly, were by the 
younger Aristides. 


Overbeck, 1762, 1772, 1778-85; Pfuhl, 789, 814; Il. Fuhrmann, 
Philoxenes von Eretria (1931), 72. T. B. L. W. 


ARISTIDES (4) of Miletus (c. roo »B.c.), author (or 
arranger into ‘Rahmenerzählungen’) of the lost Mànoıaka. 
Ancient references indicate that the M:àņoraxa were 
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erotic, often obscene, short stories (Ov. Tr. 2. 413-14; 
Plut. Crass. 32; ps. Luc. Amores 1). The genre, about 
whose exact nature there is no general agreement amongst 
scholars, seems to have had no direct connexion with the 
Greek novel (so Rohde, followed by Schmid and Lesky, 
against Bürger) but to have exerted, on the other hand, 
considerable influence upon the later, realistic novel: 
stories like Lucian’s Asinus, the Widow of Ephesus in 
Petronius (Sat. 111 f.) and those contained in Apuleius’ 
Metamorphoses (cf. Metam. 1. 1 ego tibi sermone isto 
Mulesto varias fabulas conseram) seem to be specimens 
of the ‘Milesian genre’. 

Aristides’ MiAnovaxa were translated into Latin by 
Cornelius Sisenna (cf. Ov. Tr. 2. 443-4; fragments in 
Buecheler—Heraeus, Petronii Saturae’, 237 ff.), and 
Milesiae fabulae became in Rome a generic title for erotic 
short stories. See also NOVEL, GREEK. 

Chnist-Schmid-Stihlin, it. 1°, 481 ff.; W Stihhn, i Rohde, 
Griech. Roman, 605 f; W. Aly, PW., s.vv. Milesia, Novelle; A 


Calderim, Le Avventure di Cherca e Calhroe (1913), Prolegoment, 
29 tf. (short but accurate discussion). G. G. 


ARISTIDES (5), Aucrus (A.D. 117 or 129-81 or later), 
public speaker and man of letters. Born of a land-owning 
family in Mysia, he studied Greek literature under Alex- 
ander of Cotiaeon, the tutor of Marcus Aurelius, and 
rhetoric at Athens, probably under Herodes Atticus. At 
the age of 26, when on a visit to Rome, he wus struck 
down by the first of a long series of maladies, apparently 
psychosomatic in origin, which put an end to his hopes of 
a great public career and drove him to spend much of his 
time as a patient at the Asclepieum of Pergamum. ‘lhe 
remainder of his hfe was passed manly in Asia Minor, 
where he made his home in Smyrna and in the intervals 
of illness occupied himself in writing and lecturing. Jlis 
writings were admired by his contemporaries for the 
purity of their Attic diction; today, with the exception of 
the Sacred Teachings, they are read chiefly for che in- 
cidental light which they throw on the social history of 
Asia Minor in the second century. Thev include addresses 
delivered on public and private occasions, model ‘decla- 
mations’ on historical themes, polemical essays, prose 
hymns to various gods, and sıx books (the last unfinished) 
of Sacred Teachings (‘Tepot Adyot), (The two réxvat of 
rhetoric transmitted under Aristides’ name and edited 
by W. Schmid in the Teubner series are not from his 
hand.) Among the public addresses, Eis ‘Paijeny paints an 
impressive picture of the Roman achievement as seen by 
an admiring provincial, while the J7ava@nvareds provides a 
potted history of classical Athens, which was much used 
as a schoolbook in Byzantine times. Of the polemical 
works the most intcresting are II. pyropieqs and ‘Yrép trav 
rerrapwy, designed as replics to Plato’s charges in the 
Gorgias. Vhe Sacred Teachings, a record of revelations 
made to Aristides in dream by Asclepius, are in a class 
apart: they are of major importance both as evidence for 
the practices associated with temple medicine (see MEDI- 
CINE. I.) and as the fullest first-hand report of personal 
religious experiences which has come down to us from 
any pagan writer. 

Text, W. Dindorf (1829, repr. 1964: includes scholia); P. Keil 
(1898 incomplete, only vol. it published) 

‘TRANSLALIONS WItH COMMFNIARY Els "Poyinv, J H. Oliver, The 


Ruling Power (1953); Ets dla, J. Amano (1931, German); Els Tov 
Zupanw, A. Hufler (1935, German). 

Discussion. A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide et la suphistique dans la 
province d' Asie (1924); U von Wilamowitz, ‘Der Rhetor Aristeides’, 
Sitz. Berl. 1925; C. A. de Leeuw, Aehus Aristeides als Bron voor de 
Kennis van syn Tnd (1939); G. W. Bowersock, T'he Suphists in the 
Roman Empire (1969), ch. 3. 

RELIGIOUS Experiences. G. Misch, History of Autobiography n 
Antiquity (Eng. trans. 1950) ii. 495 H; J, A. Festugiére, Personal 
Religion among the Greeks (1954), 45 ff. 

LANGUAGE AND StyLk. W. Schmid, Der Atticismus ii (1889). 


SCHOLIA AND ‘TRANSMISSION OF ‘T'ex1, F. W. Lenz, Aristeides- 
Studien (1964). E. R. D. 
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ARISTIDES (6) QUINTILIANUS (probably 3rd or 
4th c. A.p.), author of a work in three books [epi povos 
which contains interesting material not found elsewhere, 
some of which may possibly go back to the school of 
Damon in the fifth century s.c. Book 1, dealing with 
dppovny, puduexy and perp, is a compilation based 
partly on Aristoxenus but containing some unique 
rhythmic and harmonic doctrines. Book 2, stylistically 
elaborate, deals with the value of music m education and 
psychotherapy, book 3 with the numerical relations 
thought to exist between music and the natural world. 
The metaphysical background has connexions with the 
teaching of Porphyry and lamblichus, but Aristides 
should perhaps be reckoned a Neopythagorean rather 
than a Neopjatonist. 


Ed. R. P. Winnington-Ingram (1963); German translation and 
commentary, R. Schafke (1937). R. P. W.-I. 


ARISTIPPUS, (1) a citizen of Cyrene and a companion 
of Socrates. Flis date is uncertain, but he was probably 
somewhat older than Plato. He appears, from the earliest 
evidence, to have been a professional teacher of rhetoric, 
a man of luxurious habits and, for a time, a courtier of 
Dionysius I. But his close friendship with Socrates, 
which ıs undoubted, suggests that there must have been 
something more in him than appears from this. He has 
sometimes been described as the founder of the so-called 
Cyrenaic school (see CYRENAICS), but this is almost cer- 
tuinly a mistake for 

(2) a grandson of above through his daughter Arete. 
lle appears to have been the first to teach the character- 
istic doctrine of this school, that unmmediate pleasure 
was the only end of action, This was combined with 
a sensationalist theory of knowledge and the belief that 
the present moment is the only reality. But ıt 1s uncertain 
how much of these developments should be ascribed to 
Anmstippus himself. 

Id E Mannebach, Aristippi et Cyrenarconum Fragmenta (1961), 
G Grannantoni, Z Carenare: (1958) Zeller, n 16 330 fl.. 361 f., T. 
Oompirz, Greek Thinkers (EV 1905) n 209. L Robm, La 


Pensee grecque Qyyz, L T), 169 fh, G B.L Colosio, Aristippo di 
Cane (1925), C J. Classen, Hermes 195%. G C.T. 


ARISTOBULUS (1) of Cassandreta, historian of Alex- 
ander, was one of the Greek technicians with the army. 
He wrote before Ptolemy I; his history was used by Arrian 
to supplement Ptolemy and was Strabo's basis for Alex- 
ander in India He was better on peography and natural 
history than on military matters; but he knew much that 
was really unportant about Alexander himself, and must 
have had his confidence. 


Nee ALTXANDER (4), Dnbhography, Ancient Sources; Pearson, Lost 
Histories of «llenander, ch. 6. W. W. T. 


ARISTOBULUS (2), an Alexandrian Jew, probably of 
the second half of the second century B.C., author of a 
commentary on the Pentatecuch which is known only 
through quotations by Clement, Anatolius, and Eusebius. 
This has been thought by some scholars to be a much 
later work (of the 3rd c. a.D.) falsely ascribed to Aristo- 
bulus; but the character of the quotations does not 
necessitate this conclusion. If the earher date be accepted, 
the book is the carhest evidence of contact between 
Alexandrian Jewry and Greek philosophy. Its object 
was twofold, to interpret the Pentateuch in an allegorical 
fashion and to show that Homer and Hesiod, the Orphic 
writings, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle had borrowed 
freely from a supposed early translation of the O.T. into 
Greek. Though Aristobulus toned down the anthropo- 
morphism of the O.T., his thought remained Jewish and 
theistic; 1t did not accept the pantheism of the Stoics 
nor anticipate the Logos-doctrine of Philo. 


Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. in. 2°. 277 fi. W.D. R. 
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ARISTOCLES (1) of Pergamum (2nd c. a.p.), Peri- 


patetic, studied under Herodes Atticus at Rome (c. A.D. 
130-40) and practised as a sophist and teacher of rhetoric 
at Pergamum, and as a travelling lecturer in Jonia and 
Italy, and became suffect consul. Works: Téyvy pytopiny; 
letters; Medérac; an address to the emperor ‘Eri trù wa- 
VELTNOEL TOU ypvoiov. W. D.R. 


ARISTOCLES (2) of Messana in Sicily (2nd c. a.p.), 
Peripatetic, teacher of Alexander (q.v. 14) of Aphro- 
disias. Works: lepi ¢iAocodias; Ilórepov amovdacorepos 
“Opnpos ù Hàátww; Téxvar pnropixai; Ilepi Lapaméos ; 
"HOina BiBXia. His history of philosophy was probably 
superior to that of Diogenes Laertius 1n insight, his chief 
interest being in tracing the development of doctrine 
and in philosophical criticism. 

Testimonia and fragments in Mullach, FPG in 206-21.11 Heiland, 


Aristochs Messann Reliquiae (1925). F. 'Vrabucco, Acme 1958 
WDR. 


ARISTOCRACY, the ‘rule of the best’, was originally 
the rule of the nobility. How far the court aristocracy 
survived the dark ages is uncertain. Homer shows the 
king’s authority and, in an equal measure, the importance 
of the assembly of the people, restricted by the chiefs of 
the noble families, Pretending to share descent from the 
gods with the king, the nobles were the ruling class of the 
city-state (see POLIS). ‘They were the landowners, and 
owners of livestock, mostly living in town, prominent by 
birth, wealth, and personal prowess. ‘I‘hey formed a class 
of knights (irreis), connected by their unwritten laws of 
nobility, and by the old social and religious communities 
of tribe, brotherhood, and family (see PHYLAL, PHRATRIAI, 
GENOS). The nobles governed the State by means of the 
council, whose authority Jong remained unquestioned. 
After the eighth century b.c., however, military tactics 
changed, and rows of heavy-armed fuot-soldiers (hoplites) 
displaced knights fighting in single combat. By sub- 
sequent economic evolution, new sources of wealth 
(mines, trade, industry) arose, and were utilized by nobles 
as well as by other people. In these circumstances aristo- 
cracy praduallv changed its character, and non-aristocrats 
rose to tne same political level as the nobles. Either 
the smaller communities, especially the phratries, were 
opened to the non-nobles, or else new ones with ana- 
logous rights were founded. Aristocracy became oligarchy 
(q.v.), but the moral standards and the political leader- 
ship of the nobility guided Polis society for a long time. 
some noblemen like Theognis (q.v. 1) fought the upstarts, 
others like Pindar (q.v.) praised and consolidated their 
own ideals. Tater on, aristocracy became the political and 
moral ideal of philosophy, the rule of the best and wisest 
men 


V Ehrenberg, The Greek State (1960); W. G. Forrest, The Emer- 
pence of Greek Democracy (1906). V.E. 


ARISTODEMUS (1), the traditional hero of the First 
Messenian War (c. 735-715 B.C.; see SPARTA). When the 
Messenians had withdrawn to their stronghold of Ithome 
in the fifth year of the war, he offered his daughter for 
sacrifice to the pods below, ın response toa Delphic oracle. 
Eight years later he was elected king, and after carrying 
on guerrilla warfare for five years, signally defeated the 
Spartans. But in the following year he slew himself in 
despair on his daughter’s grave. 


Paus. 4 9-13. For the value of his traditions, see ARISTOMENES 
(1) and MFSSFNIA. A. M. W. 


ARISTODEMUS (2), nicknamed the Effeminate, re- 
pulsed Etruscan and other attackers of Cumae and 
exploited his constant popularity to support the people 
against the nobles (524 B.c.). Aristodemus again defeated 
the Etruscans twenty years later at Aricia (q.v.) and 
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helped break their power in Latium (q.v.); seizing power, 
he became tyrant of Cumae. Later he harboured Tar- 
quinius Superbus after the Battle of Take Regillus (q.v.) 
and died c. 492. Despite his legendary features Aristo- 
demus is the carliest truly historical figure at Cumae 
(q.v.). 

A. Alfoldi, Early Rome and the Latins (U S.A 1965), ant PE 


ARISTODEMUS (3), of unknown date (? 4th c. A.D.), 
compiled a history of Greece which included at least 
the period 480-431 R.C., perhaps as a handbook for 
students of rhetoric. Aristodemus drew on a pro-Athen- 
ian tradition and included Ephorus among a variety of 
sources ; but the work is inaccurate, lacking in chronology, 
and makes no significant addition to the historical evı- 
dence. The fragments suggest that its value was negligible. 


FGri wu A 104, G. F. EI, Sources for Greek History, (1951) i 
G 3. 


ARISTOGITON (Aporoyritrwr), Athenian tyrannicide. 
He and Harmodius, both members of the ancient family 
of the Gephvrnel, provoked by private differences, plotted 
with others to kill the tyrant Llippias (q.v. 1) and his 
younger brother Hipparchus (q.v. 1) at the festival of the 
Panathenaea in 514 B.C. The plot miscarried: only I lipp- 
archus was killed. Harmodius was at once cut down by 
Hippias’ guards, Aristogiton arrested and executed after 
torture. 

After the expulsion of Hippias in 511/10 the deed of 
Aristogiton and Harmodius received ample recognition, 
public and private. Bronze statucs of them by Antenor 
(q.v. 2) were set up, and, these having been curried off by 
Xerxes in 480, were replaced in 477/6 by a second group 
designed by Critius (q v.) and Nesiotes; the quatrain 
inscribed on the base (Which may po back to the first 
group) was composed by Simonides (F 76 Diehl; SEG x. 
320). ‘Their tomb (or cenotaph) was placed in the Cera- 
micus; the polemarch sacrificed annually to them; and 
their descendants received free meals in the Prytaneum. 
Privately, scolia (q.v.) were sung claiming chem as the 
men who gave Athens taovopia (Ath. 695). All this 
fostered the popular belief that Hipparchus, not Hippias, 
was the tyrant and that Aristogiton and Harmodius, 
rather than the Alemaconidae (q.v.) and Spartans, had 
ended the tyranny; and despite the deliberate refutations 
of this view by Herodotus and Thucydides, it continued 
to influence the tradition. 

F. Jacoby, Atthis (1949) 158 fF. M Lang, Hist. 1954/5, 395 f1.; 
V Ehrenberg, Wien. Stud 1956, 57 Íl. R. Fitzgerald, Heist. 1957, 
275 tt; A J) Podlecki, Hrist 1966, 129 fi.; G.M A. Richter, Sculpture 


and Sculptors uf the Greeks (1950), 199 ff. and fips. 565 fl. 
A. W. G.; T. J. C. 


ARISTOMENES (1), a traditional hero of Messenian 
resistance to Sparta (q.v.), usually assigned to the Second 
War of c. 650 B.c. With support from Argos and Arcadia, 
the story runs, he won a striking victory, at Stenyclarus. 
Defeated in the battle of ‘The Great Trench’ by the 
treachery of Aristocrates the Arcadian, he held out for 
eleven years, twice escaping after capture. After the fall of 
his stronghold, Eira, he lived in exile at Rhodes. 

Paus. 4. 14-24, probably following Callisthenes and Rhianus, a 
Cretan poct of the third century n.c., whose works are lost. ‘lhe story 
of Aristomencs and of Anstodemus (q.v. 1) was much embellished, 1f 
not virtually created, after the founding of Messene in 769. 

Mopbern Discussions. E. Schwartz, Philol 1937, 19 fF., J. Kroy- 
mann, Neue Parlologische Untersuchungen xi (1937); F. Jacoby, 
FGrH 265 F 38-46 Komm ; F. Kiechle, Messenische Studien (1959), 
q2 fT., 86 1f.; G. L. Huxley, "Early Sparta (1902), 8y ft 

.M. W; W. G.F. 


ARISTOMENES (2) Athenian comic poet, competed as 
early as 439 B.C. (JG xiv. 1097. 13) and as late as 388 B.C. 
(with Admetus, hyp. 4 Ar. Plut.). He produced Kodeogopor 
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(hyp. 1 Ar. £q., emended [from ‘YAo- or ’Odo-] to conform 
with IG xiv. 1097) in 424 B.c.; he won the first prize at 
the City Dionysia (with Aidrusos aaxynris) in 394 R.C., 
but the first of his two victories at the Lenaea cannot have 
been much after 440 (/G. ii?. 2325. 120). We have five 
titles ın all. 

FCG 1. 210 ff., CAF i 690 ff ; FAC i. ro8 ff. K. J. D. 
ARISTON (1) of Chios, pupil of Zeno of Citium, 
founded an independent branch of the Stoic school and 
was, about 250 B.C., the most influential philosopher at 
Athens, with the exception of Arcesilaus. He apparently 
left behind him no writings except letters. He represented 
a return towards the views of the Cynics, taking no 
interest in logic or physics, and rejecting Zeno's recog- 
nition of a distinction between the zponyyeva and the 
ano7mponypzeva (preferable and non-preferable) among 
things indifferent, and holding that the end of life 1s 
ad:agdopia, Complete indifference to them all. 


Testimonia in ll von Armm, SVE i. 75-90. M. Puohlenz, Die 
Stoa’ (1955). W. D.R. 


ARISTON (2) of Ceos, Peripatetic, probably succeeded 
Lycon (q.v.) as head of the Lyceum c. 225 B.c. He was not 
an onginal philosopher but became an important source 
for the earlier history of his school: Diog. Laert. seems to 
have derived from him the wills of Aristotle and his suc- 
cessors, ‘l‘heophrastus, Straton, and Lycon, together 
with some biographical details and a bibliography of 
Straton and perhaps of Aristotle. Works: Laives (mainly 
anecdotal) of philosophers; Hepi Too Kougilew Umeprydarias ; 

Tidavos ) mept yypws; Avkaw; "Epwrixa opora; asup- 
plement to ‘Theophrastus’ Tau voatwr, Ile continued 
the Theophrastean tradition of writing Aaparrjpes and 
was influenced in his writing ot them by the lively style 
of Bion (q.v. 1) of Borysthenes. 


kbd k Wehth (1952) P. Morais, Lestes anciennes des ouvrages 
d'dristote (1951), 237 LL (contra, | During, Class et Med 1950). 
WDR 


ARISTON (3) of Alexandria, a Peripatetic associated 
with Antiochus of Ascalon at Alexandria in 87 s.c. He 
is quoted by Simplicius as an authority on Aristotle's 
Categories. 


ARISTONICUS (1) (d. 128 u.c.), perhaps an illegiti- 
mate son of Kumenes IT of Pergamum. He led a formid- 
able popular rising after the death of Attalus III and the 
bequest of his kingdom to Rome (137--130). His motives 
may have been mainly nationalistic and anti-Roman, but 
his appeal was to the depressed classes, especially slaves 
and non-Grecks. The name Heliopolis (‘City of the Sun’) 
in connexion with his projected State, and the presence of 
Blossius (formetly tutor of the Gracchi), suggest a 
‘Utopian’ programme of social revolution. But if he was 
really claiming the throne of Pergamum is Eumenes IIT, 
as a recent and attractive attribution of a rare coin series 
suggests, his aims may well have been more down-to- 
earth. After some early successes in the field he was 
captured by Roman forces and put to death. 


G. Pea hay ror ‘La morte di Attalo c la nvolta di Aristonico’ (Saggi 
K. J. Beloch, 19109, 269 ff.); Hansen, Attalıds 134 ff.; E, 
Robinson, ‘Cistophori in the name of King Eumenes’, Num. 
1954, I ft, L. Robert, Fulles d’ Aste Mineure’ (ig62), 252 fI no 
G. J. 


ARISTONICUS (2), son of Ptolemaeus, an Alexan- 
drian grammarian of the Augustan age (Strabo. 1. 2. 31). 
Much of his chief work—on the Aristarchan recensions 
of Homer—is preserved in our scholia (cf. Nicanor). He 
also wrote /Jepi dovvraxtwy ovopdrwv, Commentaries on 
Hesiod and Pindar, and /lepi rot év AXeEuvdpeia Movceiou. 


FRaGMENrs L. Friedlander (1953); O. Carnuth (1869). 
CRITICISM. M. van der Valk, Researches on the Text and Schola of 
the Iliad 1 (19603), 553 f. <p ; 
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ARISTONOUS (3rd c. 3.c.), son of Nicosthenes, a 
Corinthian citharode. On a stele found at Delphi (BCH 
1894, 563 ff.) the Delphians give to him and his descend- 
ants certain privileges because of his hymns to the gods. 
The date has been fixed at 222 B.c. by Pomtow (Alto 
1914, 305). Then follows a Paean to Apollo of forty-eight 
lines written in regular eight-lined stanzas of glyconics 
and pherecrateuns. 


Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gruec. ii. 299-300, Powell, Coll. Alex. 1h ff.; 
Powell und Harber, New Chapters 1 45. M. B. 


ARISTONYMUS, comic writer, contemporary of 
Aristophanes (schol. Pl. Ap. 19 c), whom he attacks in 
his "Hos pyr. 

FGG 1. 196 -7, CAF 1 668-9. 


ARISTOPHANES (1), the greatest poet of the Old 
Attic Comedy, was the son of Philippus and the father of 
Araros (q.v.). It has been inferred (wrongly, perhaps) 
from Ach. 652 ff. that he lived, or owned property, on 
Aegina. Since he considered himself too young in 427 
(Ar. Nub. 5 30 f. c. Schol.) to produce a play himself, he 1s 
unhkely to have been born earher than 457, and may have 
been born as late as 445. He died in or shortly before 385. 
Eleven of his plays survive; we have in addition thirty-two 
titles (some of them alternative titles, and some certainly 
attributed to other authors) and nearly a thousand frag- 
ments. ‘The surviving plays, and the datable lost plays*, 
ale? 


An 


427: Banqueters*, produced by Callistratus. It con- 
tuned (frs. 198 and 222 and Nub. 529 c. Schol.) 2 
argument between a profligate son and his futher and isa 
between the profligate and a virtuous young man. 

426 (City Dionysia): Babylonianı*, produced by Calli- 
stratus. Dionysus was a character in the play (tr. 70), and 
by its ‘attacks on the magistrates’ 1t provoked a prosecu- 
uuon—apparently unsuccessful—-by Cleon (Schol. Ar. 
Ah. 378). 

425 (Lenaca, {fust prize): Acharmans (‘Ach.’), pro- 
duced by Callistratus; the ‘hero’ makes, and enjoys to the 
full, a private peace-treaty. 

424 (Lenaea, first prize): Kmghts (‘Eg.’), produced by 
Anstophanes himself, Cleon 1s savagely handled and 
worsted in the guise of a favourite slave of Demos, and a 
sausape-seller replaces him as favourite. 

423 (City Dionysia, third and last prize): Clouds 
(Nub), mdiculing Socrates as a corrupt teacher of 
rhetoric. We have only the revised version of the play, 
dating from the period 418-410; the revision was not 
completed and was never performed (Schol. Nub. 552). 

422 (Lenaea, second prize): Wasps (‘ Vesp.’), produced 
by Philonides (q.v.), ridiculing the enthusiasm of old men 
for jury-service. 

421 (City Dionysia, second prize): Peace (‘Pax’), 
celebrating the conclusion of peace with Sparta, 

414 (Lenaea): Amphiaraus*, produced by Philonides 
(hyp. 2 Ar. Ar.). 

414 (City Dionysia, second prize): Birds (‘Av.’), pro- 
duced by Callistratus, a fantasy in which an ingenious 
Athenian persuades the birds to build a city in the clouds 
and compels the gods to accept humiliating terms. 

411: Lysistrata (‘Lys.’), produced by Callistratus, in 
which the women of all the Greek states compel their 
menfolk, by a ‘sex strike’, to make peace; and Thesmo- 
phoniazusae (' Thesm.’)- -datable in relation to Euripides’ 
Helena and Andromeda, and by political references—in 
which the women at the Thesmophoris plan to obliterate 
Euripides, and an elderly kinsman of his takes part in the 
debate, disguised as a woman. 

408: the first Plutus* (Schol. Ar. Plu. 173). 

405 (Lenaea, first prize): Frogs (‘Ran.’), in which 
Dionysus goes to Hades to bring back Euripides, finds 
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that he has to be the judge in a contest between Aeschy- 
lus and Euripides, for the throne of poetry in Hades, and 
ends by bringing back Aeschylus. 

392: Feclesiazusae (‘Eccl.’); the date depends on a 
partially corrupt scholium (on Eccl. 193) and on historical 
references, and a cuse can be made for 391. In this play 
the women take over the running of the city and intro- 
duce community of property. 

388: the second Plutus (‘Plu.’), in which the god of 
wealth is cured of his blindness, and the remarkable 
social consequences of his new discrimination are ex- 
emplified. 

After 388: Arolostkon® and Cocalus*, both produced 
by Aristophanes’ son Araros (hyp. 4 Ar. Plu.). Cocalus 
anticipated many of the characteristics of Menander 
(q.v. 1), according to Vit. Ar. = Proleg. (Dubner) XI. 

In the first period, down to 421, Aristophanes followed 
a constant procedure in the structure of his plays, par- 
ticularly in the relation of the parodos (entry of the 
chorus) and the parabasis (address by the chorus to the 
audjence) to the rest of the play. From Av. onwards we 
see sipnificant changes in this procedure, culmunating, in 
Keel. and Plu., in the introduction of choral songs irrele- 
vant to the action of the play (indicated in our texts by 
the word yopot), and in Plu. the chorus seems, for the 
first time, something of an impediment to the unfolding 
of the plot (see COMFDY, MIDDLF) At the same time Eccl. 
and Plu. show a great reduction (though not a disappear- 
ance) of strictly topical reference. All the evidence sug- 
gests that Aristophanes was a leader, not a follower, in 
the changes undergone by comedy in the carly fourth 
century B.C. Aristophanes’ language 1s colourful and 
Imaginative, and he 1s a master of lyric poetry in every 
vein, humorous, solemn, or delicate. He has a keen eye and 
ear for the absurd and the pompous; his favoured media 
are parody, satire, and exaggeration to the point of 
fantasy, and his favourite targets are men prominent in 
politics, contemporary pocts, musicians, scientists, and 
Philosophers, and—as 1s virtually inevitable ın a comedian 
writing for a wide public—manifestations of cultural 
change in general. His sympathetic characters commonly 
express the feclings of men who want to be left alone to 
enjoy traditional pleasures in traditional wavs, but they 
are also ingenious, violent, and ruthlessly self-secking in 
getting what they want. Having been born into a radical 
democracy which had been created and strengthened by 
his father’s and grandfather’s generations, Aristophanes 
nowhere betrays sympathy with oligarchic reaction, 
least of all in 411, when this reaction was an imminent 
reality. His venomous attack on Cleon in Æg. 1s adequately 
explained by Cleon’s earlier attack on him (see above), 
and his treatment of other politicians does not differ 
significantly from the way in which ‘we’ satirize ‘them’ 
nowadays. No class, age-group, or profession is exempted 
from Aristophanes’ satire, and if we interpret his plays as 
moral or social lessons we never find the lesson free of 
qualifications and complications. In £q. Cleon is worsted 
not by an upright and dignified man but by an illiterate 
and brazen cynic who heats him at his own game. In 
Nub. Socrates’ ‘victim’ 1s foolish and dishonest, and in 
the contest between Right and Wrong, Right, who 1s 
characterized by bad temper, sexual obsession, and 
vacuous nostalgia, ends by ‘deserting’ to the side of 
Wrong. In Thesm. Euripides, sharply parodied in 
much of the play, triumphs ın the end. In Ran. the 
end of the contest between Aeschylus and Euripides 
finds Dionysus in a state of complete irresolution. 
Modern sentiment admires the heroine of Lys., but 
possibly Aristophanes and his audience found pre- 
posterous much in her which seems to us moving and 
sensible. Aristophanes’ didactic influence (as distinct 
from his influence in raising the intellectual and artistic 
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mostly Neoplatonists, beginning with Aspasius (À. c. 
A.D. 110) and ending with Sophonias (c. 1300). 

7. ‘The extant works were not prepared for publica- 
tion, but they are for the most part too full and elaborate 
to be mere notes for lecture purposes. They rather sug- 
gest memoranda meant to be shown to students who had 
missed the lectures, and to preserve a rnore accurate 
record than memory or the notes of students could pro- 
vide. The indications of date ure slight; there are refer- 
ences which indicate that some of the works were begun 
early, and several which show that they were finished 
late in Aristotle’s life. Many references imply an Athenian 
audience. ‘Che writings would probably reflect a pro- 
gressive withdrawal from Plato’s influence. Using this 
and other indications of date, we may say that Aristotle 
began by writing dialogues on the Platonic model, but 
that in the latest of these his protest against Plato's 
‘separation’ of the Forms began to be felt. To the period 
of his stay in the Troad, in Lesbos, and in Macedonia 
belongs the earliest form of the extant works largely 
Platonic in character—the Organon, Physics, De Caelo, 
De Generatione et Corruptione, De Anima 4, Eudeman 
Ethics, the oldest parts of the Metaphysics and the 
Politus, and the earliest parts of the Historia Animalium. 
To the second Athenian period belong the rest of his 
works of research—Meteorologica, the works on psycho- 
logy and biology, the Constitutions, and the other 
historical researches, the Nicomachean Ethics, the Poetics, 
the Rhetoric, and the completion of the works begun in 
the middle period. 

8. It is impossible in a few pages to offer any useful 
summary of Aristotle’s philosophy; for a philosopher's 
conc)usions are worth little without his reasons for them, 
and Aristotle's reasons cannot be stated briefly. It may be 
more useful to offer a more gencral characterization. The 
main lines of his thought were to u large extent deter- 
mined by his association with Plato and the Academy; 
and if we may distinguish his philosophical from his 
scientific works (though the distinction is only one of 
degrec), it may be said that there 1s hardly a page of them 
which does not betray Plato’s influence. T'he dialogues 
written before Plato’s death seem to have shown httle 
originality, and even in Metaph. A, written in the Assos 
period, Aristotle thinks of himselfas stil] a member of the 
Platonic school, But by that time important differences 
begin to be apparent. Aristotle was an Ionian, with all the 
Jomian interest in observation and in the world of change. 
He felt unable to follow Plato in asserting the ‘separate’ 
existence of the Ideas, and unable to accept unchanging 
Ideas (as he mistakenly assumes that Plato did) as 
sufficient explanation of the facts of change and motion. 
The later development of Plato’s thought, in which 
numbers took the place of Ideas as the explanation of 
the universe, he thought at least equally unsatisfactory. 
He 1s sometimes described as ‘no mathematician’, but 
this is an exaggeration. He was probably abreast of the 
mathematics of his time; he was interested in the astro- 
nomical theories of Eudoxus and Callippus (Metaph. A. 8) 
and his discussion of the problems of infinity and con- 
tinuity is masterly. But he did not realize to anything 
like the same extent as Plato the importance of mathe- 
matics as the foundation of physical scicnce. It is true 
that ‘God always geometrizes’ ; in physical science mathe- 
matical precision 15 all-important, and from his failure 
to realize this he was led, in his physical works, to adopt 
and reason from assumptions which to common sense, 
in the absence of exact measurement, were highly plaus- 
ible, but were mistaken; so that his influence on dyna- 
mics and on astronomy was a retarding one. T'he science 
in which he was most at home was biology, in which, in 
its early stages, exact measurement is less important. 
Here his combination of- close observation with acute 
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reasoning made him facile princeps among the ancients. 
‘Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my two gods,’ Darwin 
wrote, ‘but they were mere schoolboys to old Aristotle.’ 
It is possible that Plato stimulated him to this study; for 
at least one other member of the school, Speusippus, 
tried his hand at biology. But tn the mam Aristotle was 
here reverting to the Ionian, pre-Socratic tradition of 
curiosity about all sorts of natural phenomena. 

9. The same passion for research was shown in his 
vast collections of materials about the constitutions of 
Greek States, the history of the drama, the history of 
the Pythian games; apparently nothing was too great or 
too small to rouse his curiosity. One may even say that 
his political thought was to some extent modelled on his 
biological researches. He took over his ortyinal classi- 
fication of constitutions from Plato’s Politicus, with a 
difterence. But in one passage (Pol. 1290°21-1291"13) 
he envisages a classification which takes account of the 
various forms assumed ın various States by the organs 
of the body politic, as biological classification takes ac- 
count of the forms assumed by the bodily organs; and we 
can see in Pol. 4 and 6 an attempt to achieve for States 
such a precise description of their types as he gives for 
animals in the Historia Animalium. 

I0. His mind has two well-marked characteristics. 
One ıs a sort of inspired common sense which makes 
him avoid extremes ın any direction. In theory of know- 
ledge he is neither a rationalist nor an empiricist; he 
recognizes the purts plaved both by the senses and by the 
intellect. In metaphysics he is neither a spiritualist nor 
a materialist; he admits the claims both of mind and of 
body, and regards the two as inseparable elements in the 
living being. [n ethics he is neither a hedonist nor an 
ascetic; he recognizes in pleasure an clement, though a 
secondary and consequential one, in the good life. In 
politics he is neither an aristocrat nor a democrat; he 
advocates the rule of the middle class, which he regards 
as the steadiest element in the State. He often writes 
what will not bear very close scrutiny; for many distinc- 
tions have become clear through later philosophical dis- 
cussion that were not clear in his day. But by virtue of 
his strong common sense he rarely writes what anyone 
would regard as obviously untrue. 

11. The other leading characteristic of his mind is its 
tidiness and love of order; and by this philosophy has 
greatly benefited. For one thing, we owe to him, in the 
main, the classification of the sciences with which we 
habitually work. He divides them into the theoretical, 
which aim simply at knowledge, the practical, which aim 
at improvinp conduct, and the productive, which aim 
at the production of things useful or beautiful; and 
among the theoretical he distinguishes mathematics, 
which studies things that are eternal and unchangeable 
but not substantial, physics, which studies things sub- 
stantial but subject to change, and ‘first philosophy’ or 
theology, which studies what is both eternal and sub- 
stantial (Metaph. E. 1). And what ıs more important, 
he practises what he preaches. In a dialogue of Plato 
we are apt to find metaphysics and ethics, psychology and 
politics, all present together; the variety is part of the 
charm, but sometimes leaves the reader perplexed as to 
what Plato is mainly driving at. 'To logic, to physical 
science, to zoology, to psychology, to metaphysics, to 
ethics, to politics, to rhetoric—to each Aristotle devotes 
one of more works in which, though with many false 
starts, he sticks to one great subject with a wonderful 
feeling for relevance; the continuity he achieves is the 
mote remurkable because none of the extant works was 
revised for publication, and several if not all of them con- 
sisted originally of separate-essuys which he never brought 
formally into a whole. So it is that, while there have 
always been philosophers who derived more inspiration 
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from Plato, the working programme of the philosophical 
sciences has owed more to Aristotle. 

12. His orderliness of mind shows itself also in the 
development of a terminology which has been of great 
service to philosophy. When we talk or write philosophy, 
we use a vocabulary which derives more trom him than 
from anyone else; and much of ıt has entered into the 
speech of all educated men. Universal and particular, 
premise and conclusion, subject and attribute, forin and 
matter, potentiality and actuality—these are a few of the 
many antitheses which he first introduced by name. 'T'hey 
have their danger, and much harm has been done by the 
glib repetition of them when the danger has not been 
recognized; but they have provided philosophy with a 
framework that has been of great service. 

13. [lis love of classification is another result of his 
orderliness of mind. The leading categortes-— substance, 
quality, and relatton—received their names from Plato; 
but the idea of a complete classification of the summa 
genera of nameable entities seetns to be Aristotle's own; 
tor Plato never attempts a classification of categories in 
this sense, and the ‘greatest kinds’ ot the Sophistes cor- 
respond rather to the transcendentalia which characterize 
all existing things. Again Aristotle has a much more elabo- 
rate Classification of the faculties of the soul than Plato. 
But it may be noted that he is singularly free from the 
dangers ol faculty psychology. He thinks it important to 
mark off mental activities into their kinds, but he does not 
think he has explained activites by referring to the 
tuculties of which they are the manilestation; and his 
distincuon of the faculties 1s accompanied by an aware- 
ness of the links between them. Sensation, for him, 1s 
of particulars, and knowledge of untiversals; but sensa- 
tion 1s of particulars as Characterized by universals, and 
knowledge ts of universals as exemplified in particulars. 
Again, he has a most elaborate classification of annal 
kinds; but these form a scala naturae in which the transi- 
tion trom one hind to another is never very wide, and the 
lower kinds present analogues of what is found in the 
higher. 

14. Aristotle's work has till recently been treated as a 
closed system of doctrine all held by him simultancously, 
and much ink has been wasted 1n the attempt to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. This tendency requires correction in 
two ways. First, while some of his works (most notably 
the account of the syllogisin in the Prior Analytics) pro- 
ceed with assured mastery trom point to point, others 
(c.g. De An. 3, the Metaphysics, and the Politics) are little 
more than u series of dropiat to which only tentative 
answers are given. Secondly, Thomas Case and, on a 
much larger scale, Werner Jaeger have shown that there 
is a great deal more development in his doctrine than has 
hitherto been recognized. As Jaeger has shown, the 
general tendency is from Platonic otherworldliness to a 
growing interest in the phenomena of the world around 
us, Yet Aristotle, while he became more of a scientist, 
probably did not become less of a philosopher. ‘The last 
book of the Physics and A of the Metaphysics, which 
cannot be dated early (since they presuppose the highly 
original treatment of the infinite and the continuous, to 
which apparently nothing ın the Academy showed the 
way), show him still seeking for a super-sensuous ex- 
planation of change in the sensible world. W. D. R. 


15. The foregoing account of Anstotle was written by 
Sir David Ross for the first edition of this Dictionary, and 
summarizes conclusions drawn from the most substantial 
and authoritative work done on Aristotle in this century. 
For this edition it will be enough to notice some points 
which recent scholarship has left controversial. (A) The 
thesis of Case and Jaeger, that Aristotle for many years 
endorsed and then progressively frced himself from 
Plato’s metaphysics, may be said to have lost ground. 
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Partly this is due to fresh study of the crucial ‘fragments’ 
(not only of their content but of their claim to authen- 
ticity), partly to a growing agreement that some of the 
works which stress Aristotle’s opposition to Plato (e.g. the 
logical works) can plausibly be assigned in whole or part 
to his years ın the Academy. Many scholars no doubt re- 
main broadly satisfied with the thesis; a few have reverted 
to the treutment of Aristotle’s work as a ‘closed system’ 
which Ross rightly condemns ; others argue that Aristotle’s 
later work shows a positive increase in sympathy with 
Plato's aims, e.g. 1f one contrasts the analysis of sub- 
stance in Met. Z H, or the enlargement of the idea of a 
science in Met. I’, with the apparently earlier treatment 
of these topics in the Organon. (B) The belief that Aris- 
totle’s major treatises remained generally unknown until 
their recovery and publication ın the first century B.C. has 
been weakened, partly by reconsideration of the debts of 
Epicurus and the Stoics to Aristotle, partly by discussion 
of the lists of Aristotle’s works preserved in Diog. Laert. 
and the Vita Menagiana and dating from the third/second 
century K.C. (C) The picture of Aristotle as a serious and 
honest researcher has been attacked at one point: his 
accounts of the views of other thinkers, which serve as a 
starting-point for many of his own theorics und as a 
foundation for later histories of philosophy, have been 
argued to be systematically prejudiced. 'The thesis as a 
whole hus not won general assent, but it has been valuable 
in stimulating discussion of the texts. 

For Aristotle's views on ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
ASTRONOMY, AF iER-LIFE, see under those titles. See also 
DIALOGUE, GREEK} LITERARY CRITICISM, § 4; METEOROLOGY ; 
MUSIC, § 2; PAROEMIOGRAPHERS; PHYSICS, $ 2. 
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(1908-52, sumetumes with important notes, esp. An. Post., De Caelo, 
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Parva Naturaita, Lin. Ins., biological work) A. Werke in deutscher 
Übers., ed. b. Grumach, with comm.: Eth. Nic., Eth. Fud , Magna 
Morata (F. Dirlmeier), De An. (W. Theiler) (1956 ). French, with 
notes, J. ‘Tricot (1934-). Loeb and Budé collections 
STYLF AND DICTION. H, Bonitz, Arist Studien (186z) (syntax) 
R. kucken, De A. Dicend: Ratione (1866) (particles), Ueber d. 
Sprachgebrauch d. A (1868) (prepositions). 
SIUDIES OF PARTICULAR Works on 'lorcs Logic: H TDonstz, 
Ueber die Categorien d. A. (1853). G. Calogeru, 7] Fondamenti della 
Logica arist. Ooa7): F. Solmsen, Entwicklung d arist Logik und 
Rhetorik (1929). J. Lukasiewicz, Aristotle's SyHogists (1957) W. and 
vineale, The Development of logic (1962). © Patzig, Die anst. 
Syllogistik* (1964), Anstotle on Dialectic (Symposium Aristotelicum 
1968) Physics: J. /abarella, De Rebus Naturalibus (1590). P, Duhem, 
Système du Monde 1 (1913). A Mansion, Introd. a la Physique 
rist 4 (1946) F Solmsen, 4's System of the Physical World (1900). 
H. Curteron, La Nition de Force dans le Système d'A. (1924). 
G. Sorul, De A. Geographia (1880) © Gilbert in Die Meteorologischen 
Theorien d, gr. Altertums (1907). Prychulogy: A E. Chaignet, Essar 
sur la Psych d'A. (1984). F. Merata, F Lehre vom Ursprung d 
menschluhen Geistes (1911). F. Nuyens, L'Frolution de la Psychologie 
d'A (1948). W. W. Jaeger, Das Pneuma im Lykeron, Hermes, 1913. 
Biology J B. Meyer, A. Therkunde (1855). Metaphysics. W. W. 
Jacger, Studien zur Entstehungsyesch d. Met d A.(1912). F. Ravas- 
son, Essai sur la Metaph. d'A * (1913). IL v. Arnim, Die Entstehung d. 
Gotteslehre d. A. (193 HH J. Owens, The Doctrine of Heimg in Aristotel- 
tan Metaph? (1963). Fthics. H. v. Arnim, De drer arist. Fthiken 
(1924); Das Mthasche in A Toph (1927), Etudemische Ethik und 
Metaphysik (1929), Nochmals die arist. Ethiken (1929). R Walzer, 
Magna Moralia u arst, ithik (1929). A. Mansion, Autour des 
Éthiques atiribuees à A. (1931). K. O Bnnk, Stil und Form d pseud- 
arist. Magna Morala (1933). M. E. Wamburger, Morals und Law 
The Growth of As Legal Theory (1951). Politics. L. Barker, Political 
Thought of Plato and A (1906). Hi v. Arnim, Zur Entstehungsgesch. 
d. arist. Polttth (1924) W. D. Ross, The Development of A.'s Thought 
(1957). Entretiens Hardt, La ‘Politique’ d'A. (1965). Rhetoric and 
Poetics: E. M. Cope, Introd to A's Rhet. (1867) O. Kraus, Neue 
Studien zur arıst Rhet (1907). L. Cooper, The Poetics of A (1924); 
Aristotelian Papers, (1939). Mathematics: I. L. Heath, Math, in A. 
(1949). Method J.-M. 1 Blond, Logique et Méthode chez A (1949). 
A. et les Problèmes de Méthode (symposum Ariatotelicum, Louvain 
1961). A. and the Academy: L. Robin, Théorie platunicienne des 
Idees et des Nombres d'après A. (1908) H. Cherniss, A's Criticism of 
Plato and the Academy \ (1944). P. Wilpert, Zwei arist. Mruhschr. uber 
d ddeenlehre (19449) Aristotle and Plato in the Mid-fourth Century 
(Symposium Arptutelicum. 1960). GOG hk. L. O. 


ARISTOXENUS, born at Tarentum between 375 and 
460 B.C., philosopher and musical theorist. He received 
a musical training from his father Spmtharus and from 
Lamprus of Erythrac (not the Lamprus mentioned by 
Plato, Menex. 236 a). For some time he lived at Man- 
tinea; and during a sojourn at Corinth (after 343) he 
became familar with the exiled Dionysius the Younger 
(fr. 9). At Athens he became the pupil of the Pytha- 
gorean Xenophilus and finally of Aristotle. Ilis reputa- 
tion amongst his fellow-pupils at the Lyceum was such 
that he expected to succeed to the headship of the school ; 
but the master passed him over in favour of ‘Wheaphras- 
tus, Aristoxenus is said by the Suda to have assailed 
Aristotle's memory; but though he retailed scandalous 
stories about Socrates (fr. 25—30) and alleged that most of 
Plato’s Republic was plagiarized from Protagoras (fr. 33), 
the one extant reference he makes to Aristotle by name 
(Harm., p. 31) 1s laudatory. Whether he ever returned to 
Italy is unknown; nor is there any evidence about the 
date of his death. The Suda gives the number of his 
books as 453. 

Works. (a) Principles and Elements of Harmonics, of 
which three books are in part preserved. The first deals 
with the scope of the subject, movements of the voice, 
pitch, notes, intervals, and scales; ii covers the chief 
topics of i, but includes keys (7évo.), modulation, and 
the construction of melody (uedoroiía) also, and 1s more 
polemical in tone; ni contains twenty-seven theorems 
on the legitimate combinations of intervals and tetrachords 
in scales. These three books do not give a complete 
theory of music; nor are they from a single work. I'he 
most probable view is that we have the remains of two 
treatises, the Principles (Apyat = 1) and the Elements 
(27o.yeta = ii and iii), both of which have suffered partly 
by curtailment and partly by the insertion of passages 
from other treatises. Further details of Aristoxenus’ 
musical theory are found in later writers such as Plutarch 
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(De mus.), Cleonides, Aristides Quintilianus; and a short 
trayment on Ifarmonics printed in POxy. ıv. 667 is prob- 
ably from sume work of Aristoxenus. 

(b) Elements of Rhythm (‘Pu@pied Lrovyeia), of which 
part of the second book 1s extant. It deals with the nature 
of rhythm (defined as a ratis ddwpiopevn ypdvwr), the 
primary unit of rhythm (0 zpa@ros xpovos), feet, their dis- 
tribution between arsis and thesis, and their ditterences. 
Since Aristoxenus refers to his earlier writings on musical 
theory (282), this work 1s possibly later than the Jlarmon- 
ics. Porphyry on Ptol. Harm. (78 Düring) quotes from a 
work entitled [Jept rot mputovu xpovov; and passages based 
on Aristoxenus’ theory of rhythm are found ın later 
authors, especially the Byzantine Michacl Psellus (11th 
c.). An important fragment (POxy, i. 9), on the rhythm- 
ization of cretic sequences, 1s attributed to a treatise by 
Aristoxenus on rhythmical composition (sce Powell and 
Barber, New Chapters ii. 178). 

(c) Other musical works were: On Music (ITepi pov- 
oiis, at least four books; cf. Ath. 14. 619 d), On Melody 
(II. peAoroctas, at least four books; cf. Porph., 125), On 
Listening to Music (II. povos axpodcews), On Keys 
(IT. trovwv), On Aulot and Musical Instruments (Il. avAav 
kai opydvwy), On the Boring of Auloi (LI. adAdv tpýoews), 
On Aulos-Players (Ii. avAntay), On Tragic Poets (11. 
tpaymouToayv), On Danang in Tragedy (II. tpayıxņs 
opyyuews); and the obscurely entitled J7pafidupayrera 
secins to have contained musical material. 

(d) Works of a biographical, historical, and miscella- 
neous character were: the Lives (Biot dvopew, including 
biographies of Pythagoras, Archytas, Socrates, and 
Plato), Pythagorean Maxims (llv@ayoptxai daroddaes), 
Comparisons (Lvyxpices), Educational Laws (Nopo 
matdeuttxol), Political Laws (Nopow moArtexoi, at least 
eight books; cf. Ath. 14. 648 d), Historical Notes (‘Ioro- 
pixa vrropvypata), Short Notes (Ta «ard Bpaxd óropv.), 
Miscellaneous Notes (Lvppuxta únor., at least sixteen 
books; cf. Photius Bibl. 176), Scattered Notes (Ta 
onopadyy), and Table Talk (Svppicta ovpmoettxd). 

Aristoxenus’ presentation of the science of Har- 
monics differed in many important particulars from that 
of his predecessors and exercised a potent influence for 
many centuries (see MUSIC) [fis pride in his own achieve- 
ments, his combativeness, his tedious proofs of the ob- 
vious, and his parade of logic are sometimes irritating; 
but he shows himself a worthy pupil of Aristotle ın his 
method of expounding by definition and subdivision into 
categories, and his system of musical theory 1s distinctly 
superior to the empirical and half-mystical investigations 
of the Pythagoreans. He also had a deep interest in the 
ethical and educational value of music and showed a 
strong preference for the older styles of composition. The 
fundamental importance of his work on rhythm has also 
long been recognized. Like other Peripatetics, Aristoxenus 
did not restrict his inquiries to a single subject; but most of 
what has been preserved from his other works is quoted 
for its value as gossip. For his philosophical views we have 
only the evidence of Cicero ( Tusc. 1. 19) that Aristoxenus 
regarded the soul as a ‘tuning’ (intentio, dppovia) of the 
body. This opinion, which would be attractive to a 
musician, may have been taken from the Jater Pythagor- 
cans; for a somewhat similar view is expounded by Sim- 
mias the 'l'heban, disciple of Philolaus, in Phaedo 86 b; 
but it ıs quite inconsistent with the earlier Pythagorean 
doctrine of transmigration and could not have been 
countenanced by Aristotle. 


Trixis. Harm.: Meursius (Leyden, 1616), Meibomuius (Amsterdam, 
1652), P. Marquard (1868), R. Westphal (in Aristoxenos u, 1893); 
H. acran (1902), R. da Rios (1954); and add POxy iv 667. 
Rhythm: Morelli (with Aristidis oratio, etc , Venice, 1785), R West- 
pral On Lehrsdtze der gr. Rhythmiker, 1961 and in Aristox. n 1893), 

. Marquard (1868); and add POxy. 1. 9. Fragments: F. Wehrh, 
Aristoxenos (1945). 

COMMENTAHIES. R. Westphal, Lehrsdtze (1861), System der ant 
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Rhythmk (1865), Theorie der mus. Künste der Hellenen (1885- 89), 
Aristoxenos (1883-93); H. Macran, Aristoxenus (1902); L. Laloy, 
Arıstoxène de Tarente (1904, with a uretul lexicon), C. A. Williams, 
Aristoxenian Theory of Musical Rhythm (1911); R. da Rios, Aristo- 
xem Elementa Harmonica (1954). 

TRANSLATIONS (of Harm). Latin: Gogavinus (Venice, 1542° 
reprinted in Westphal, Aristox 1); Meibomius (1652). German: 
P Marquard (186%). French. C. E. Ruelle (1871) English: H. 
Macran (1902). Müller (2°77G 1) gives a Latin version of the frag- 
ments. J. E. M. 


ARIUS (1) DIDYMUS (1st c. n.c.) of Alexandria, philo- 
sophical teacher ot Augustus. Works: a Consolatio 
addressed to Livia on the death of Drusus: a doxo- 
graphical work of which Stobaeus preserves two long 
frs. on the Stoic and Peripatetic ethics. He 1s described 
as a Stoic, but seems to have shown an eclecticism 
similar to that of Antiochus of Ascalon, by whom he was 
influenced. 


Ed. Diels in Doxographs Graeci, 447-72. WwW. D.R. 


ARIUS (2)(c. A.D. 260-336) was the most important of 
early Christian heretics. Probably a Libyan by birth and 
a pupil of Lucian presbyter of Antioch, he became a 
leading presbyter at Alexandria. About 319 (some argue 
323) he began propayating subordinationist views about 
Christ's person (i.e. that the Son was subordinate to the 
Father). Controversy flared up, and he was condemned 
at the council of Nicaea (425). Though rehabilitated 
c. 335 through the influence of Eusebius bishop of Nico- 
media with the unperial family, he died shortly after. 
Three important letters and some fragments of his Thalia 
(verse and prose popularzations of his doctrines) survive. 
lis characteristic teaching was that the Son was a 
creature, created betore time and superior to other crea- 
tures, but like them changeable and distinct in essence 
trom the Father. JN.D.K 


ARMENIA, a mountainous country of Asia. Strabo 
(11. 520 ft.) describes it as bounded on the east by Media 
Atropatene, on the north by Iberia, Albania, and Colchis, 
and on the west and south by the Euphrates, Cappadocia, 
and Commagene. ‘The country was variously divided at 
different periods; some districts (e.g. Sophene, Gordy- 
ene) were often independent principalities. The Romans 
distinguished between Armenia Maor, the whole plateau 
cast of the Euphrates, and Armenia Minor, a small king- 
dom to the west of it. 

Once the seat of the independent kingdom of Urartu, 
Armenia was incorporated into the Persian Empire, in 
which ıt formed a satrapy. Xenophon (An. 4. 2 and 3) 
describes the country as he saw tt. Under Scleucid rule 
the Armenian cantons were administered by local gover- 
nors, but atter Magnesia (189 n.c.) the natives declared 
their independence, and one king, Artaxias, became 
sovercipn over all Armenia Maior. The imperialistic 
ambitions of ‘l‘igranes (q.v. 1) the Great and his alliance 
with Mithridates V1, king of Pontus, brought him into 
conflict with Rome; after the campaigns ot Lucullus and 
Pompey Armenia became a Roman protectorate. To 
restore and maintain this protectorate was the avowed 
aim of Augustus and the emperors who succeeded him. 
Armenia became the subject of a continual tug-of-war 
between the two world-powers, Rome and Parthia (and 
its successor, Sassanid Persia), each seeking to maintain 
control. A dynasty of Arsacid princes founded by Tiri- 
dates (q.v. 3) generally managed to maintain a balance, 
remaining Parthian in sympathy while professing friend- 
ship to Rome. Trajan temporarily reversed Roman policy 
by annexing the country. 

Meanwhile Armenia Minor had suffered a bewildering 
succession of rulers between the time of Pompey and 
Nero: it was granted by Rome to various neighbouring 
kings. Under Deiotarus of Galatia in Pompey’s day, it was 
later seized by Pharnaces (q.v. 2), but after Zela it was 
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given by Caesar to Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia (47). 
Antony gave it to Polemo of Pontus (47?) but after 
Actium Octavian installed Artavasdes, a former king of 
Media; later, however, in 20 B.C. it went to Archelaus of 
Cappadocia. Perhaps annexed by Tiberius, it was granted 
by Guus in A.D. 38 to Cotys (grandson of Polemo l of 
Pontus). On the latter’s death it was held by a son of 
Herod of Chalcis (54-72), and then was incorporated by 
Vespasian in the Roman province of Cappadocia. 

Armenia was the first kingdom ofhcially to adopt 
Christianity, «and the new religion and its persecution 
by the Sassanids fostered a nationalistic spirit. In A.D. 387 
the country was divided between Persia and Byzantium. 
The Arabs conquered it c. A.D. 653. 

See also ARTAVASDES (1), TIGRANES (1—4), TIRIDATES (3). 

Rulers of Armenia (to early qth c. A.D.). 

Native Dynasty. Artaxias I, 190 B.c.-161 4; Art- 
avasdes I, ruling before 138; Tigranes I? (App. Syr. 48); 
Tigranes I] (‘The Great’), 95-56/55; Artavasdes II, 
56/55-34 (+30); Artaxias Il, 33-20; ‘Tigranes ITI, 
Tigranes IV, and Erato, 20~. 6 B.c.; Artavasdes III, 
Tigranes IV, and Erato, c. 6 B.C.—A.D. 1. 

Rulers of miscellaneous origin. Ariobarzanes (Mede), 
Artavasdes IV (Mede), Erato (restored), Tigranes V, 
A.D. 2-¢. 12; Vonones (Parthian), c. 12—15/16; Orodes 
(Parthian), c. 15/16; Zeno (Artaxias IIT) (of Pontus), 18- 
c. 34; Arsaces l (Parthian), c. 34—36 ; Mıthridates(Ibenan), 
36-c. 51; Radamistus (Iberian), c. 51—52. 

Arsacid Kings. Tiridates 1, 52 (crowned by Nero 66)- 
754 [Tigranes VI, 60-61]; Sanatruces betw. 75+ and 
c. 110; Axidares, c. 110; Parthamasiris, c. 110-14 
[Roman province 114-16]; Vologeses, 116—40/3; Sohae- 
mus (of Emesa), 140/3-60, 164-85-+ ; Pacorus, 160-63 
faking, father of Viridates 11]; Tiridates II, c. 217-c. 222; 
Chosroes I, c. 222—-c. 250 [Time of troubles and Persian 
influence]; Tiridates LHI, c. 287-336/7. 

Souncrs, (1) Classical for the relations between Rome and 
Armenia see eapecuilly Strabo, bh. 11, Plutarch (Lucullus, Pompey, 
Antony); ‘Tacitus (Ann 12 15); Dio Cassius, bk. 68, Ammianus 
Maicellinus. (2) Onental (unreliable)> V. Langlois, Collection des 
historiens de l Arménie (1877) (3) Numismatic: E. Babelon, Les Rots 
de Syrie, a’ Arménie et de la Commagene (1890). No coins were minted 
in the Arsacid penod, 

Movern Works P. Asdounan, Ihe politischen Bezichungen 
zwischen Rom und Armemen (1911), A. Christensen, L'Iran sous les 
Sassamdes" (1944), K Guterbock, Romisch-Armemen und die 
romischen Satrapien (1900), C F. Jehmann-HHaupt, Armenien einst 
und jetzt (1910-31), J- Sandalgian, Histoire documentaire de l Armenie 
0917); E Stein, Gesch. des spdtromiuschen Reiches (1929); id., Histore 
du Bas-Empire 1 (rev. 1959), II (1949); F. Tournebize, n ai 
tuque et religieuse de l Arménie (1900). M. S. D.; E. G. 


ARMIES, GREEK AND HELLENISTIC. The 
composition of the Homeric army ts never clearly stated 
in the epic, and was no doubt never exactly defined. 
Generally there is a distinction drawn between the 
champions (ampojaxor) and the general mass of soldiers 
(zAnOus). Probably only the chieftains were fully armed 
and armoured; the common soldiers equipped them- 
selves as best they could. 

2. There is no direct continuity between the Ilomeric 
army and the classical. In the latter (for which the 
Athenian can be taken as typical) the organization was 
based on the tribal system and property-qualification. 
The citizen of any age between eiphteen and sixty, if not 
disabled, might be required at need to serve the State in 
a military capacity, as horseman, hoplite, or light-armed 
soldier, according to bis assessment. In practice the 
hophite was the chief unit. Cavalry were scarce in Greece, 
apart from Thessaly and Macedon, neither of which was 
a great military power between 550 und 375 b.c. The 
usual proportion of hoplites to cavalry in an army was 
ten to one. Light-armed citizen troops had no fixed 
equipment: they were only called out en masse, when an 
army marched mavðņpei into a neighbouring State or to 
resist such an invasion. Their numbers might be large, 
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but their military efficiency was slight. The Athenian 
hoplites were organized into ten tribal regiments; the 
cavalry were grouped into two divisions of five tribes 
each and were led by two hipparchs. ‘l‘otal numbers on 
the Athenian army-list («ardAvyos) are never clearly 
stated; the most important summary 1s in Thuc. 2. 13. 
6 ff., which admits of various interpretations. Ordinarily 
young men from eighteen to twenty and older men from 
fifty upwards were retained for garrison duty only. The 
upe-classes required were called up by reference to their 
year-archons (¢mwvujot) or in the fourth century soldiers 
were alternatively summoned by the detachment (ev rois 
pépeov). The only standing army in fifth-century Athens 
were the rotoram archers mostly employed for police 
duties. They numbered 1,600 and were mainly hired 
from abroad. 

3. Every Greck army had its local peculiarities, but 
the State with the most individual system was Sparta, 
where all the full citizens were equals, and therefore none 
was less than hoplite in status. Their cavalry were few 
and unsatisfactory. In the Persian wars the Spartans sent 
to Plataeu a force of 5,000 citizens as hoplites, supported 
by 5,000 perimkoi. At that period they were divided into 
five territorial regiments, but at the battle of Mantinea 
(418 B.C.) the regiments were seven in number, sub- 
divided into wevtyKvoTVes and erwporiai, and in addition 
there was an eighth, separate, Scitnite Aoyos of Goo. 
Thucydides reckoned the main hoplite force at Mantinea 
as 4,298 men, excluding the Scirites, and described them 
as five-sixths of the Spartan army. The cavalry force 
may have been 400, as in 424 B.C. (Thuc. 4. 55. 2). 
The early fourth century saw a further reorganization 
into five morai, subdivided into Adxor, wavtyKoaTUes, 
and erwporiai. The extent to which the army at Mantı- 
nea or later was composed of a blend of Spartans and 
perioikoi is uncertain, but the best theory is that Spartans 
and pertorkot were incorporated in the same organization, 
and that the changes of system correspond to increasing 
proportions of perzotko1 and declining numbers of Spar- 
tiates. During the Peloponnesian War the Spartans were 
also compelled more and more to use Helots for foreign 
expeditions and garrison duty abroad. They were sent 
out under the command of one Spartiate with perhaps 
another Spartan or two as his lteutenants. In the fourth 
century Sparta like other Greek states was forced to 
employ mercenarics (q.v.). 

4. The Macedonian army is best known as it was 
organized under Alexander the Great, but no doubt his 
system was taken over directly from Philip Il, and its 
general lines may be much older. At that time the 
infantry consisted of the meléraipor, about 3,000 strong, 
who formed the phalanx (q.v.), and the vauomeorai, 
probably about twice as many, who were more lightly 
armed. ‘The corps d’élite of the Macedonian cavalry were 
the ¢raipo., grouped in eight ča; but Alexander also had 
at his command large forces of Thessalian cavalry as well 
as Thracians, and special light-armed levies, such as the 
Agmianes. In addition he led into Asia the forces of his 
Greek allies and a certain number of mercenaries. 

s. The armies of the Diadochi were in practice little 
else than mercenary bands, but with the founding of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms new national armies were estab- 
lished. (1) The army of the Ptolemics is best known 
from Polybius’ account (5. 65) of the battle of Raphia 
(217 B.C.,) und from many casual references ın inscrip- 
tions and papyri. The main divisions were (a) native 
Egyptians, (b) Macedonians, and (c) mercenaries. Of 
these the Macedonians were the most important, drawn 
from settlers with an obligation to provide military 
service, but the standing army mostly consisted of 
mercenaries who supplied the palace guard. (2) ‘The 
army of the Seleucids was remarkable for the great 
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variety of nationalities from which it drew its soldiers. 
Its phalanx was armed in the Macedonian style, but was 
no doubt of very mixed blood, and was raised from the 
military settlers (droio). (3) The Macedonian army 
was still in theory based on its former system of citizen 
levies, but actually the manpower of Macedon had been 
seriously exhausted, and in later periods barbarian mer- 
cenaries from the north had to be hired in large numbers. 
(4) In the Hellenistic period the Achaean and Aetolian 
Confedecracies were the chicf military powers among the 
Greek States. Their forces were composed in varying pro- 
portions of citizens and mercenaries. They copied the 
royal armies ın having more varied types of troops, and 
tended more and more to depend on professional soldiers. 

See also ARCHLRS, ARMS AND ARMOUR, ARTILLERY, 
HOPLITES, MERCENARIFS (GREEK), WAR (GREEK ART OF). 

J. Kromaver and G Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfihrung der 
Gnechen und Romer (1928);  Monceaux, Dar -Sag ,s v. ‘Exercitus’. 
On the Spartan army, HI. T. Wade-Gery, Essays in oe History 
(1958), 71 tf ; on Alexander's army, lam, Alexander i 5 f., and 


on Iicllenistic armies, G. T. Gnfhuh, The Mercenaries ie f F Hellen- 
istic World (1935). 


ARMIES, ROMAN. Traditional accounts of the early 
Roman army are tendentious and may often reflect later 
conditions. It seems, however, probable that from the 
first military service was regarded as an essential feature 
of citizenship, but as the poor could not provide suits of 
armour, in practice service devolved upon the rich, This 
inequality was lessencd by two reforms. (a) Citizens were 
grouped for service in accordance with their means (tradi- 
tionally since Servius ‘lullrus), Thus the richest provided 
the cavalry and the poorest the hyht-armed troops. (b) As 
the need for longer campaigns grew, pay was introduced 
(traditionally e. 400 B.c.). Thus pradually the State 
assumed responsibility for the nuuntenance of its soldiers. 

2. Hy the time of the Punic Wars the Roman army 
consisted of a citizen militia levied according to scasonal 
requirements from citizens possessing a certan, property 
qualification (although ın a crisis even slaves might be 
enrolled), and organized in legions under consuls and 
military tribunes. The Soci were obliged by treaty to 
provide contingents, of equal numbers (theoretically) 
with those of Rome. They were commanded by praefecti, 
half of whom were Roman oflicials under the supreme 
control of the consuls. 

3. This system of military service was radically altered 
by the Maran army reforms and the enfranchisement 
of Italy. By the former service in the legions was opened 
to all Roman citizens, and a professional army volun- 
tarily enlisted replaced the conscript militia. By the latter 
Italians became cligible tor military service. Consequently 
the separate contingents of Socii disappeared, and the 
Roman army now consisted of legions and of auxilia 
raised outside Italy. During the last century of the Re- 
public the army became divided into de facto standing 
armics permanently stationed in certain of the provinces, 
and emergency armies raised to meet specific crises by 
generals with long-term commands. The men of the 
cmergency armies, who were often induced to volunteer 
because of the general’s personality and reputation, in- 
creasingly felt their allegiance owed to him rather than to 
the State: the generals in their turn recognized their need 
for the soldiers’ political support. Thus the republican 
army disintegrated into a series of professional armies 
owing loyalty each to 1ts own general. 

4. Out of the armics of the trrumvirs Augustus estab- 
lished a permanent standing army, composed of Jegions 
recruited from Roman citizens and auxil1a from peregrini, 
who were enfranchised after their service. The normal 
term of service in the legions was at first sixteen years— 
the maximum liability during the Republic—with an 
additional four years’ liability as a veteran, serving in a 
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separate corps, ‘sub vexillo’. In a.p. 6 service was extend- 
ed to twenty years ‘sub aquila’ and five years ‘sub vexillo’. 
By the second century service had become entirely ‘sub 
aquila’ and for twenty-five years. In addition Augustus 
instituted the Praetorian Guard (see PRAETORIAN]). 

§. For the remainder of the Principate no substantial 
alternations were made, apart from the gradual elimina- 
tion of differences between legions und auxilia, a process 
which was the inevitable consequence of the extension of 
Roman citizenship. The policy of concentrating the 
armed forces along or neur the frontiers, and the absence 
of an adequate strategic reserve, led to the adoption of 
temporary expedients and the increasing use of vexilfa- 
tions, and were partly responsible for the crises of the 
third century. 

6. To some extent this problem was solved in the re- 
organization consummated by Constantine. The imperial 
forces were divided into a mobile field army and station- 
ary fronticr garrisons. "Che practorians were dishanded, 
and in place of their prefects magıstri militum assumed 
the highest command under the emperors. 

See further ATAL, ARMS AND ARMOUR, ARTILLERY, 
AUXILIA, CANABAE, CENTURIO, COHORS, COMITATENSES, 
COMITES, DIPLOMA, DONATIVUM, EQUITES SINGULARES, 
ADRI, LEGATI, LEGION, LIMITANFI, MAGISTER MILITUM, 
MANIPULUS, MERCENARIES (HOMAN), NUMERI, PALATINI, 
PRALIECTUS, PRAFLORIANS, PRIMIPILUS, SACRAMENTUM, 
SIEGFCRALL (ROMAN), SIGNA MILITARIA, STIPENDIUM, 
TRIDUNI MILITUM, VELITES, VEXILLUM, WAR (ROMAN ART 
01). 

Kromayer Veith, Heerteesen und Kriegfuhrung der Griechen und 
Romer (1925); Laebenam, PW, s v. ‘Exercitus’ (1909), Parker, Roman 
Legions*, M Marn y Pena, Jnstituaones militares romanas (1050), 
R E Sımtb, Service in the Post-Marian Roman zlrmy (1968), Janes, 
Later Rom Emp ; A Neumann, ‘))isciplinumuilitans'’, PW, Suppl x 
(1905) 142 fl, L Sander, ‘Miliarrecht’, abid. 3911, G R Watson, 


The Roman Soldier (19g0y), G Webster, The Roman Imponal Army 
(1909). HM D.P;G.R. W. 


ARMINIUS, a chicftain of the Cherusci (q.v.), born 
c. 18 B.C. He had the Roman auzenship, and served ın 
the Roman auxiliary forces, attaining equestrian rank. In 
A.D. 9 he lured P. Quinctilius Varus (y.v. 2) with three 
legions mto difficult’ country near the Saltus 'Teuto- 
burpiensis (an the general neighbourhood of Detmold) 
and destroyed the whole toice. In 15 he fought against 
Segestes, leader of the pro-Roman faction, whose daugh- 
ter Thusnelda he had married. Segestes was helped by 
Germanicus (q.v.) and Thusnelda fell into the hands of 
the Romans. In 16, though beaten by Germanicus and 
wounded, Arminius again thwarted the Roman conquest 
of Germany. In 17, helped by the Semnones and Lango- 
bard, he seriously weakened the power of Maroboduus 
(qg.v.); but presently, aspiring to kingship himself, he 
faced armed rebellion. An offer by a Chattic chief to 
poison him was rejected by Tiberius in 19, but he was 
soon treacherously killed by his own kinsfolk. He was a 
prudent tactician and a master of surprise attack; his 
greatness was recognized by Tacitus: ‘hberator haud 
dubie Germaniae’ (Ann. 2. 88). Much has been written, 
but little positive established, about his nance, the period 
of his service in the Roman forces, and the exact site of 
his defeat of Varus: for the improbable suggestion that it 
gave rise to the legend of Siegfried no solid grounds have 
been discovered. 

Strabo 291 f., Vell. Pat. 2. 118 f., Tac. Ann 1-2; Cass. Dio 56. 
19-22, L. Schmidt, Gesch d deutschen Stämme 1" (1948), 100 ff.; 
K. Weerth, Ober neue Armmus- und Varusforschungen (1951); 
H. Glaesener, LEC 1954, 31 f.; E. Sander, Gymnasium 1955, 82 ff.; 


E. Bickel, RA. Mus. 1955, 223 ff.; O. Hofler, Siegfried, Arminius u. 
d. Symbolik (1961). A.M.;T.J C 


ARMS AND ARMOUR, GREEK. Homeric equip- 
ment is a special subject. No single description applies 
to all the passages, but a large number are best inter- 
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preted in connexion with Minoan and Mycenaean arma- 
ments, which are known from such representations as 
those on the Shaft-grave daggers. Their characteristic 
armour is a figure-of-eight-shaped shield made of one 
ox-hide and swung from the neck by a strap. The only 
protection used with it was a helmet. The chief weapon 
was a long rapier-like sword. Towards the end of the 
Bronze Age this style was displaced by the use of a much 
smaller round shield carried on the arm. his change 
involved the addition of a breastplate and greaves, while 
the sword became shorter and was used for cut as well 
as thrust. In the Homeric poems the champions begin by 
throwing spears at each other, and when these are gone 
they proceed to close combat with swords. 

The standing type of the archaic and classical soldier is 
the hoplite (q.v.). This was ultimately derived from the 
soldier of the transition to the Iron Age. The trend was 
towards heavier armour and fighting based on weight of 
man-power. Shields weie made of bronze, and spears 
and swords of iron. In addition hoplites wore breast- 
plates, greaves, and helmets as defensive armour. The 
spear as used by hoplites and cavalry had become a pike 
for thrusting, not throwing, and was usually some seven 
feet in length. Only light-armed troops and some light 
cavalry used instead the throwing spear (daxovrior). Along 
with the use of the spear as a pike, the sword (at least of 
the Athenian hoplite) had developed a short, straight- 
edged blade; ıt could only be used for very close fighting. 

The fourth century saw the evolution of a more flexible 
type of equipment than the hoplite’s. Experiments were 
first made with the peltast (q v.), but the final change was 
the establishment of the Macedonian type as employed in 
the phalanx (q.v.). The spear (odpisa) wus increased still 
more ın length to a maximum of 17 feet, and the shield 
reduced to a small target carried on the arm. The differ- 
ent ranks of the phalana used different lengths of spear. 
The equipment for light-armed infantry and light- and 
heavy-armed cavalry was also specialized at this period. 

J Kromayer and G Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der 


Griecnen und Römer ( phan A M. Snodgrass, Arms and Armour of 


the Greeks (1907); 1d , Karly Greek Armour and Wrapons (1904);1d , 


JHS 1965, 110tl (hophte); W. W. Tarn, Hellemstice Military and 
Naval Developments (1930). H. W. P. 


ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. In the regal and 
early republican period the Roman infantry was equipped 
on the Greek model (possibly under Etruscan influence). 
The hasta or thrusting spear was the chief offensive 
weapon, and the defensive armour varied with the in- 
dividual’s means. The richest soldicrs had corselets 
(loricae) and light round shields (clipei), greaves (ocreue), 
and helmets of leather (galeae) or of bronze (cussides), 

2. By the time of Polybius, however, the pilum or 
throwing spear had replaced the hasta as the Roman 
national weapon, and was carried by the first two lines 
(Aastati and principes). For close fighting the two-edged 
cut-and-thrust Spanish sword (g/adius) had been intro- 
duced. ‘The clipeus was superseded by the scutum, a long 
shield of Samnite origin ın two forms; the earlier oval, 
the later rectangular with a slight cylindrical curve, 
measuring four feet by two and a half feet, and metal- 
bound at top and bottom. Both forms survived into the 
Empire. A bronze plate (pectorale) was worn, probably 
over a leather jerkin, by the poorer soldiers, and a coat 
of mail (lorica hamata) by the richest. By contrast with 
the heavy-armed legionary the velites were equipped with 
only a small round buckler (parma) and a light spear 
(hasta velitaris), sword, and a helmet without a crest 
(galea). The legionary cavalry wore a helmet (cassis) and 
cuirass, und carried a clipeus and two-pointed spear 
(hasta, tragula), but no sword. The Socii were probably 
armed like their corresponding Roman contingents. 

3. During the last century of the Republic the pilum 
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became universal tn the legion, and its construction was 
improved so as to increase its penetrative powers. The 
change from clipeus to scutum had made greaves un- 
necessary and they dropped out of use. The auxilia in 
general were armed with their national weapons. 

4- ‘The change to a permanent standing army brought 
with it the introduction of a special parade uniform, 
which for centurions included greaves, already obsolete 
in service dress. Otherwise for the legionaries there were 
few important changes, apart from modifications in the 
cuirass. Of special interest is the lorica segmentata (the 
name is modern) represented on Trajan’s column, which 
consisted of breast and back plates strengthened by iron 
hoops round the body and arms. On the column of Marcus 
Aurelius the legionaries wear the segmentata, others the 
hamata and the sguamata, or scale-armour. By contrast 
with the legionary pilum and gladis, the auxiliary 1n- 
fantry and cavalry carried a lancea and a spatha or long 
sword, probably of German origin; the infantry had ob- 
long und the cavalry oval-shaped shields instead of the 
scutum. In addition there was a number of specialist 
contingents, whose names indicate their equipment 
(funditores, sagittarit). 

§. ‘he Roman army eventually Jost its national 
character. ‘Che gladius was replaced by the spatha, and 
the pilum by the spiculum and vericulum, lighter versions 
of the weapon. In the late Empire there was considerable 
variation in equipment, of which some indication is given 
by the titles of units listed in the Notitia Digmtatum, e.g. 
chbanarıi (‘cuirassicrs’), cataphractaru, the iron-clad 
horsemen of Persian pattern (J. W. Eadic, JRS 1967, 
161 ff), scutaru, named from ther heavy shields. 


P. Coussin, Les armes romanes (1926); Kromavyer-Veith, 
Heerwesen und hnegfuhrung der Griechen und Romer (1928), Parker, 
Roman Legions; M. Marin y Pena, Inststuctones militares romanas 
(1956). H.M D.P., G.R. W. 


ARNOBIUS, a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca Veneria in 
Proconsular Numidia, was suddenly converted to 
Christianity (¢. A.D. 295) and a year or two later, at the 
instance of his bishop, wrote seven books, Adversus 
Nationes, against the pagans. Hais work throws light on 
the Christian—pagan debate immediately before the Great 
Persecution, while the venom of his attach on traditional 
Roman paganism shows that this was by no means dead. 
His conversion seems to have been due, however, to pro- 
found disillusion with the old religion. ‘(Whe Adversus 
Nationes is directed against opponents who argued that, 
“ever since the Christians have been on earth, the world 
has gone to ruin’ (Adv. Nat. 1. 1), and that Christ was 
mortal, a magician no more tmportant than Apollonius of 
Tyana or Zoroaster (ibid. 1. 52—53). In his answer Arno- 
bius makes little use of the New Testament and none of 
the Old. Iis view of God 1s Platonic and of the soul de- 
rived from Stoicism. Christ is represented as a secondary 
deity. Indeed, apart from hope of his soul’s salvation 
through Christ and his hostility to paganism Arnobius 
shows little trace of Christian theology. He reveals 
curious pagan beliefs current in Africa, while his remorse- 
less critique of polytheism from material drawn from 
Varro and Lucretius anticipates St. Augustine's apolo- 
getic in the De Civitate Det. Ilis style is casy-flowing. He 
is the first Latin writer to use the word deitas, and the 
term atheus as applicd to Christianity. 


Fd. A. Retfferscheid, CSEL 1v, and C. Marchesi, Adversus 
Nationes (Turin, 1934). P. Monceaux, Histowe litteraire de l'Afrique 
chrétienne, iii (1906), 241 ff ; F. Gabarrou, Le Latin d'Arnobe (1921), 
H. Hugendahl, Le Prose métrique d'Arnobe (Gothenburg, 1937); 
G. Bardy art. ‘Arnobius’, RAC 1 709 fl., P. Courcelle, The Conflict 
between Pagamsm and Christianity in the Fourth Century, ch. 7 
(ed A. Momighano, 1963); A. J. Festugiére, ‘Arnobiana’, Vigi. 
Christ. vi (1952). W. H. C. F. 


ARPI, the largest of the Daunian cities, lics some 3 miles 
north-east of Foggia, which in the Middle Ages inherited 
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its role as the main population centre of the Tavoliere of 
Pugha. Thanks to its sheer size Arpi long escaped 
detailed identification on the ground. Air photographs 
have now shown that the city was demarcated by a 
massive carth rampart over 8 miles long and con- 
taining eleven gateways. ‘I'he site appears to have 
grown from a central prehistoric nucleus and, like most 
Daunian cities which suffered from the Hannibalic wars 
and the spread of malarial conditions, was in decline by 
the late Republican period. 

C Drago, Archimo Storico Pughese wu (1950), 161 A.; J. S. P, 
Dindford, Antiquity 1957, 167 f. C. D. B. J. 


ARPINUM, a Volscian hill-town in the Liris (q.v.) 
valley; modern Arpino, with interesting polygonal walls. 
Rome captured Arpinum from its Samnite conquerors 
and gave it civitas sine suffragio, 305-303 B.C. (Diod. 20. 
90; Livy 9. 44; 10. 1). After 188 it enjoyed full citizenship, 
being administered as a praefectura and, after go, as a 
munictprum (Lavy 38. 36; Festus 262 L.; Cic. Planc. 20). 
Subsequently Arpinum ıs seldom mentioned. Marius and 
Cicero (qq.v.) were both born on its territory (Juv. 8. 
237 1.); remains, possibly of Cicero’s villa, still exist 
nearby. 


L Ippoht, H luogo di nascita di Marco Tullio Cicerone (1916) 
with bibliography; Castagnoli, Stud urb. zi fE E T.S. 


ARRETIUM, modern Arezzo, north-easternmost of the 
cities of Etruria and one of the latest founded. It is not 
certain when it passed under Roman rule, but m the 
third century B.C. if was an important base for Roman 
operations in North ltaly, and at acquired additional 
importance in the mid second century from the con- 
struction of the Via Cassia (q.v.), of which it was the first 
terminal. Jt became a municipium in the second century 
B.C. and a colony under Sulla, and again under Cacsar. 
From it comes a fine series of archaic bronzes, notably the 
Chimacra (cf. also Lavy 28. 45, where Arretium supplies 
large quantities of bronze weapons for Scipio's African 
expedition); and for nearly a century after c. 30 B.C. its 
red-gloss table wares, both plain and relicf-moulded (see 
TERRA SIGILLATA), dominated the markets of the Roman 
world. 

Scullard, Ftr. Cities, 165 ff J B. W.-P. 
ARRIA (1, PW 39) MAJOR, the wife of Caecina Paetus, 
professed Stoicism. When her hushand was condemned 
by Claudius for his part in the conspiracy of Camillus 
Serihomianus (A.D. 42), she stabbed herself and pave 
Pactus the dagger saying, ‘Paete, non dolet’ (Pliny, Fp. 3. 
16; Martial 1. 13). A. M. 


ARRIA (2, PW 40) MINOR, daughter of Arria (1), was 
wife of P. Clodius Thrasea (q.v.) Paetus, mother of 
Fannia (who became wife of Helvidius Priscus), and 
relative of Persius. She wished to dic beside her con- 
demned husband (a.D. 66), but was forbidden. Banished 
by Domitian, she returned to Rome under Nerva, and 
was a friend of Pliny the Younger. A. M. 


ARRIAN (Fi avius ARRIANUS, 2nd c. a.D.) of Bithynia 
governed Cappadoua under Hadrian and defeated the 
great Alan invasion of 134. He was a pupil of Epictetus, 
whose teaching reinforced his natural sense and honesty ; 
if he claimed to imitate Xenophon, ıt was his only 
affectation. He preserved the valuable Discourses of 
Epictetus; and beside military treatises and his lost 
History of Parthia he wrote a history of Alexandcr’s 
successors, based on Hieronymus of Cardia (large frag- 
ments alone survive); the Jndike, an account of India 
from Megasthencs and Nearchus, with a reproduction 
of Nearchus’ account of his voyage; and his chief book, 
the Anabasis, his history of Alexander. He calls Ptolemy I 
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and Aristobulus his sources, but his main source was 
Ptolemy, Aristobulus being used to supplement him; the 
vulgate and stories he quotes as Aeydpeva, ‘so they say’. 
His sober narrative is the basis of Alexander’s history, 
a welcome contrast to the romanticism, the slander, the 
absurd storics, so often met elsewhere, provided that it 
be remembered that Arrian is relying on writers who had 
been ‘Alexander’s men’. Purists condemn Arrian’s style; 
it 18 more important that he wrote plainly and eschewed 
rhetoric. He is not a compiler, but a real historian who 
tried to go to the best sources; he illustrates Polybius’ 
dictum that only men of action could write history, and 


but for this practical soldier we should know little enough 
about Alexander. 


See ALEXANDER (3), Bibhography, Ancient Sources; A. D. Hieehart, 
Enige hustoriografische Aspecten van Arrianus’ Anabasis Alexandn 
(1960: English Suminary, 160 ft ) W T 


AR(R)UNS, an Etruscan praenomen (arn, arunð, 
aranĝ) borne hy (1) a legendary Arruns in Tarchon’s army 
allied with Acncas (Verg. Aen. 11. 759 ff.), (2) a brother 
of Tarquinius Priscus, (3—4) a brother and son of T'ar- 
quinius Superbus, (5) a son of Porsenna, (6) a man of 
Clusium (Livy, 5. 33). IL IL S. 


ARRUNTIUS (1, PW 7), Lucius, probably of non- 
senatorial family, was proscribed in 43 B.C., but escaped 
to Sextus Pompeius. He returned to Italy in 39 after 
the treaty of Misenum and commanded a division of 
Octavian’s {lect at Actrum. He was consul in 22, and 
as X Var sacris faciundis took part in the Ludi Saeculares 
in 17. In spite of his wealth Arrunuus was notcd for the 
simplicity and severity of his lfe. He wrote a history of 
the (Furst?) Punic War. 

Peter, HRRel 1 ivm f , 41 f; Schanz Hosms n. 327 1%. G.W. R. 


ARRUNTTUS (2, PW 8), L., consul in A.D. 6 und son of 
Arruntius (1). His wealth, connexions, encrgy, accom- 
plishments, and integrity made him one of the most in- 
fuenual senators of his time. Augustus was believed, on 
his deathbed, to have said that he was both worthy of the 
supreme power and capable, if the chance came, of seizing 
it. Such a man naturally aroused the enmity of Tiberius’ 
manisters, and perhaps the apprehension of Tiberius 
himself: though appointed by him governor of Nearer 
Spain, he was obliged to remain in Rome and administer 
the province by deputies for ten or more years (from 23 ?). 
In 31 a charge, probably of matestas, brought against him 
by creatures of Sejanus (q.v.), was quashed by Tiberius, 
m 37, accused of matestas and adultery through the con- 
trivance of Macro (q.v.), he committed suicide, shortly 
before Tiberius’ own death. Seribomanus (1) was his son 
by adoption. 

R. S. Rogers, CPhil 1931, 37 fl ; Syme, Tacitus 380 f., 442 f ë 
ARRUNTIUS (3) STELLA, Lucius (cos. suff. A.D. 
101 or 102), poet-patron of Martial and Statius, gave 
games to celebrate Domitian’s Sarmatian victory (93); 
wrote love-poems on Violentilla, whom he afterwards 
married (Mart 1. 7; 4. 0; 5. I1. 2; 7. 14. 5; Stat. Silv. 
1. 2). 


Schanz losius, § 416 a. 


ARRUNTIUS (4) CELSUS (2nd c. A. D.), miscellanist, 
whose (lost) works included a grammar and (possibly) 
commentaries on Terence and Virgu. 


Schanz—Hosnus, § 606, 5. 
ARS, a treatise. This meaning of the word, based on the 


opposition (common in literary criticism) between ars 
(réyvn) and natura (ingenium, dvors), is first found in the 
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ps.-Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Herennium. The term is used 
mainly for technical works (ars grammatica, ars arith- 
metica); but Ars Amatoria was certainly Ovid's own title 
(cf. 2. 162). Horace’s Ars Poetica is first so named by 
Quintilian (8. 3. 60). J.F.M. 


ARSACIDS, the royal dynasty of Parthia (q.v.) ¢. 250 
B.C.-c. A.D. 230. Arsaces, rebelling against the Bactrian 
satrap of Antiochus Il ‘Theos, became the first king of 
Parthia, and his descendants and successors (some 37 
in number) bore his name as an official utle. The Arsacids 
rapidly made Parthia a world-power second only to 
Rome: on the west they drove the Seleucids from Meso- 
potamia and more than once invaded Syrta; in the cast 
they reached India and extended their influence over the 
Indo-Scythian kingdoms. Their relations with Rome 
were generally hostile, yet they performed a great service 
to the western world in halting the constant menace of 
nomadic invasion from the north-east. Politically, the 
Arsacids were the heirs of the Achaemenids, from whom 
they claimed descent. They too made Media the centre 
of their empire and Ecbatana their capital; Ctesiphon 
(q.v.) was their winter residence. Although not them- 
selves Persians, they adopted Persian religion and 
customs, and organization into satrapies. But Persia, 
never reconciled to the Parthian intruders, under the 
leadership of a new dynasty, the Sassanids (q.v.), shook 
off Parthian suzerainty and brought an end to Arsacid 
jae both in the Parthian Empire (c. 227 ?) and in Armenia 
c. 253). 


Last of Parthian kings (N. C. Debevoise, A Political 
History of Partha (1938), 270; J. ‘Wolski, Hist. 1959, 
222 ff., 1962, 138 ff.; ıd. Berytus xi (1956/7) 35 ff.; B. 
Simonetta, Num. Chron. 1956). 

Arsaces l, c. 247-210/0y; Arsaces II, 210/o9-c. 191; 
Priapitius, c. 191-176; Phraates I, ¢.176-1; Mithradates 
l, c. 171-138/7; Phraates 11, 138/7-c. 128; Artabanus | 
(II), c. 128-124/3; Mithradates II, c. 123-88/87; 
Gotarzes l, 91—-81/80; Orodes I, 80—76/75; Sinatruces, 
76/75-70 or by; Phraates ITI, 70 or 69~58/57; Mithra- 
dates lII, 58/57-55; Orodes II (q.v.), ¢. 57-¢. 38/37; 
[Pacorus I, died 38]; Phraates IV (qg.v.), c. 38-32; 
[‘l'iridates I (11), c. 30-25]; Phraates V (Phraataces), 
(q.v.), 2 B.€.-A.D. 4; Orodes IIT, 4-c. 6/7; Vonones 1, 7/8- 
12; Artabanus l1 (111), 12-c. 38; [Tiridates II (my) 
(q.v. 2), c. 36]; [Cinnamus, ¢. 37]; Gotarzes II, c. 38-51; 
Vardanes, c. 39-47/48; Vonones II, e. 51; Vologeses I 
(q.v.), 51/52-79/80; Pacorus IT, 78-1 15/16; Artabanus IIT 
(IV), 80-81 ; Osroes, c. 109-28/9; Parthamaspates, c. 117; 
Vologeses II, 105/6-47; Mithradates IV, 128/9 ?—47?; 
Vologescs Ill, 148-92; Vologeses 1V, 191-208/9; Volo- 
geses V, 208/9-28/9?; Artabanus IV (V), 213/14-26/27?; 
Artavasdes, 220/7-? 

Tiridates 1, brother and successor to Arsaces T, 1s 
legendary. An Artabanus I, successor to this ‘liridates, 
was postulated by certain scholars in an attempt to 1m- 
prove the text of Trogus, Prol. 42. 

SOURCES. Classical: Plutarch (esp Crassus and Anfony); Josephus 
(E. 'T'äubler, Dre Parthernachrichten be: Josephus, 1904); Tacitus 
(Ann. 13-15); Dio Cassius (passim) 

Babylonian cuneiform texts (valuable 
Olmstead, CPhil. 1937, J- N 

i (1888). 
‘i Canes texts’ F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient (i 88s); 
J. J. M. de Groot, Chinesische Urkunden zur Geschichte Asiens 
(1921-6). ; 

Coins (important): W. Wroth, Parthia (B.M. Cat., 1903), R. H. 
Macdowell, Cons from Seleucia (1936). 

GENERAL HisToRIFs. G. Rawlinson, The Sixth Orwental Monarchy 
(1873), A. von Gutschmidt, Geschichte [rans (1888); N. C. Debevoise, 
Politecal History of Parthia (1938). PW, arts. on individual kings 

Rome and Parthia: A. Günther, Beitrdge sur Geschichte der Kriege 
zwischen Romer und Parthern (1922); F A. Lepper, Trajan's Parthian 
War (1945), K. H. Ziogler, Die Beziehungen zwischen Rom und dem 
Partherrerch (1904). M.S. D., E. W. G. 


for chronology): A. T. 
Strassmaicr, Zertschr. f. Assvriologte 


ARSAMEIA 


ARSAMEIA. Name of two cities in Commagene: (i) 
Arsameta by the Euphrates (modern Gerger); (11) Arsam- 
cia by the Nymphaeus (modern Eski Kahta) identified by 
remarkable inscriptions recording the sepulchral sanc- 
tuaries (hieruthesia) set up, one at each site, by order of 
Antiochus (q.v. 9) I of Commagene. 

K. Humann and O. Puchatetn, Reisen eo Nordsyrien u. Kleinasien 


(1890) 353 f., F. K Dornei, Forschungen in Kommagene ( 1939); 
F. K. Dorner, etc , Arsameru am N ymphaios (1963) E - G, 


ARSINOE I (b. c. 300 n.c.), daughter of J.ysimachus 
(q.v.) and of his first wite Nicaea. She married Ptolemy IT 
when he was crown prince (c. 289-288), and had by him 
at least three children, Ptolemy lll, Berenice, who 
married the Seleucid king, Antiochus II, and a Lysi- 
machus. She was accused of plotting to kill her husband 
and was banished to Coptus (279 -274). Her motive was 
perhaps jealousy, as Arsinoe II had returned to Egypt a 
short time before. IF. M. IL 


ARSINOE II (Philadelphus) (c. 316 -270 B.c.), daughter 
of Ptolemy I and Berenice 1. She married (c. 299—298) 
Lysimachus (g.v.), who was strongly under her influence 
and gave her the towns of Heraclea, Tius, Amastris, and 
Cassandreia as special domains. After Lysimachus’ defeat 
and death and a short marriage to her step-brother 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, Arsinoc fled to Egypt. She married 
her brother Ptolemy il in 276- 275 or perhaps a year 
earlier. Arsinoe was queen of Egypt only for a few years 
(she died in 270), but they were years of the greatest 
expansion of Ptolemaic power overseas, and of the great- 
est brilliance of the Alexandrian court. Her influence on 
events scerns to have been as great as, or greater than that 
of her husband, and the impact she left on posterity is 
comparable to that of Cleopatra VII. She and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus were deified as the Theoi Adelphoi already 
by 272 B.C., and her death was lamented in an clegy of 
Callimachus (fr. 228 Pf.). ‘he Fayûm, colonized at this 
time, was called Arsinoites after her. F. M. H. 


ARSINOË III (Philopator) (b. c. 235 u.c.), daughter of 
Ptolemy JIT and Berenice Il. She married her brother 
Ptolemy IV in 217, but fell into disfavour during his last 
years and was murdered in obscure circumstances in 
206—205 or 204—203, shortly before or after her husband’s 
death. A fragment of the autobiography of the great 
scholar Eratosthenes (Ath. 276 b) shows her asa fastidious 
and polished woman, disgusted by her husband's ex- 
cesses. F. M. H. 


ARSINOE (1) (Cracodilopolis) was developed by Ptole- 
my Philadelphus as the metropolis of the district which 
he reclaimed ın the Fayaim; its Egyptian predecessor was 
unimportant, ‘The ruins are extensive, but have not been 
systematically excavated; they were the first source of 
papyri exploited in the Fayam, and have produced large 
numbers of Roman and Byzantine documents, terra- 
cottas, etc. J G. M. 


ARSINOË (2) (Cleopatris), now Ardscherud near Suez, 
at the northern end of the gulf, founded by Ptolemy II, 
was the capital of the Heroöpolite nome, and the terminal 
point of a canal from the Pelusiac arm of the Nile. It 
became one of the chief Egyptian ports, despite shoals 
and south winds, carrying Red Sea trade, but much less 
than Myos Hormos and Berenice (qq.v.). Near it Trajan 
established a garrison at Clysma, at the end of a new 
canal (from Baboul), cleared periodically through several 
centuries. 


Warmington, Indian Commerce, 8 and index. E. H. W. 
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Greck art served a religious purpose, at least in the 
earlier periods. The temple as a cardinal part of Greek 
life was known to Homer (cf. Il. 1. 39); foundations of 
such temples dating from the late geometric period and 
terracotta models of such shrines have come to light in 
Samos, Perachora, Eleusis, Sparta, and Argos. And from 
the succeeding centuries, of course, many actual edifices 
are known. These buildings were regularly decorated with 
friczes and pedimental groups, and inside them were 
placed the cult statues of the respective deities. In addi- 
tion, votive statues and reliefs were erected in the sacred 
precincts surrounding the shrines; for it was customary 
in Greece to dedicate a piece of sculpture to a deity, 
either in recognition of a favour received or in the hope 
of a favour to be granted. Accordingly, the earlier Greek 
sculptures that have survived to our time mostly come 
from sanctuaries. 

The small cult figures current during the geometric 
age of the ninth and eighth centuries were mostly of wood 
and have all disappeared; but many geometric bronze 
and terracotta statuettes have been found ım the sanc- 
tuaries of Olympia, Delphi, and elsewhere. ‘hen, from 
the archaic period of c. 650 -480 R.C. there exists a wealth 
of fine marble and limestone statues, as well as statuettes 
in various materials, discovered in sanctuaries all over 
the Greek world. Some still bear their dedicatory in- 
scriptions. Thus, one of the life-size statues signed by 
Geneleos at Samos ts inscribed: ‘lam... oche who has 
dedicated it to Hera’ (c. 560 u.c.). Two female statues, 
also from Samos, one ın the Louvre, the other in Berlin, 
were dedicated to Hera by Cheramyes (c. 575-550 H.C ). 
The famous Calf-bearer from the Athenian Acropolis ts 
inscribed on tts base with a dedication by ‘(Rh)onbos, 
son of Olos’ (c. 560 b.c.). "The Sacred Way to the temple 
of Apollo at Didyma in Asia Minor was lined with seated 
statues, some inscribed with their names (e. 560 r c. and 
later). "he intimate relationship felt by the Crrecks to- 
warda their gods 1s shown by some of the inscriptions. 
For instance, an early archaic bronze statuette from 
Bocotia in Boston has the ingenious dedication: ‘Manti- 
klos dedicated me to the far-shooting (god) of the silver 
bow, out of the tithe. Do thou, Phoebus, give something 
nice ın exchange.’ 

There have also been preserved some outstanding 
examples of archaic architectural sculptures; forinstance, 
the stupendous central Gorgon from a temple at Corfu 
(c. 600 B.C.), the three-headedj Typhon from the Acropolis 
of Athens (r. 560-550 B.c.), and a number of metopes 
from mid sixth-century temples at Selinus and Foce del 
Sele. ‘The “Treasuries’ belonging to various Greek city 
states were also erected in sanctuaries, and they too were 
decorated with sculptures, some of which have been 
found in fairly good preservation; e.g. the ine pediment 
and friczes of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi (e. 530- 
525 h.c.), the metopes of the Athenian Treasury at 
Delphi (c. 510-500 B.c.), and some metopes of the 
late archaic temple of Foce del Sele, near Paestum in 
Italy. 

The subjects represented in these early sculptures 
were mostly mythological—-the legends about the gods 
and goddesses of Greece, which made Greek religion so 
colourful and human. And when other subjects were 
chosen, such as the battle of Greeks and Trojans on the 
pediments of the temple of Aphaea in Aegina (c. 500-480 
B.C.), one finds a deity presiding in the centre of the con- 
test. The same applies to the paintings of this period 
which, though they have practically all disappeared, are 
known from descriptions of ancient authors and by their 
‘reflections’ on many vase-puintings. There too the 
majority represent the gods and heroes of Greek mytho- 
logy that were worshipped by the Grecks; so they can 
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also be considered as part of religious art, though the 
objects themselves mostly served a practical purpose. 

In addition, single statues and reliefs were placed in 
sanctuaries as votive otlerings to the deity—a custom 
that 1s responsible for the survival of the famous Maidens 
which had remained in place on the Acropolis of Athens 
during the whole of the archaic period and then been 
burted in trenches after the sack of Athens by the Per- 
sians in 480 B.C. 

2. Our knowledge of fifth-century sculpture and 
architecture is largely derived from a few comparatively 
well-preserved sacred buildings—-the temple of Apollo 
at Olympia, the Parthenon and the Erechtheum on the 
Athenian Acropolis, the temple of Apollo at Phigalia in 
Arcadia, and the temple of Iera at Argos. Their sculp- 
tural decoration ranges in date from c. 465 B.. to the end 
of the century, and they bring before us the greatest 
artistic achievements attained during that unparalleled 
period. All reveal a religious spirit by the serenity that 
pervades them, bringing to mind Quintilian’s statement 
that the gold and ivory statue of Zeus at Olympia by 
Phidias ‘scems to have added something to the established 
religion’. 

In addition, as in the archaic period, a few surviving 
single statues exemplify the prevalent Greek custom of 
erecting figures of victorious athletes in the sanctuaries 
of Greece, since the periodic athletic contests were held 
in these sacred precincts. Thus, the famous bronze 
Charioteer from Delphi (c. 470 B.C.) was part of such a 
votive offering, made after a victorious race. Much 1n- 
strucuve infotmation has also been derived from a series 
of votive relicfs erected in various sanctuaries showing 
deities enthroned or reclining, and human votaries ap- 
proaching with pitts. It 1s furthermore noteworthy that 
portraits of promunent individuals—those of Pericles, 
Xanthippus, and Anacreon, for instance—were set up 
not in public places but in the sacred precinct of the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

3. Inthe fourth century B.C., with the growing interest 
in individuality, the outlook changed. More and more 
civic buildings arose, and commemorative statues were 
often placed no longer im sanctuaries but in public 
market-places. A change in style reflects the new men- 
tality. The single statues made by the prominent artists 
of the time, by Praxiteles and Lysippus for instance, 
show the new attitude. The Hermes and various Aphro- 
dites by Praxiteles (some preserved in Roman copies) and 
the Apoxyomenos by Lysippus indicate a more human 
approach than Phidias’ creations. In addition to the 
major deities, the secondary ones—satyrs, nymphs, Pan, 
and particularly [ros—now become prominent. And 
scenes from daily lite, which already had made a frequent 
appearance on the later filth-century vases, pervade the 
representations on vases and reliefs. Religious art was 
losing its former pre-cminent place—though the old 
tradition persisted for a considerable time. Thus, the 
portraits of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides which 
were set up by Lycurgus m 340-330 H.C. were placed in 
the theatre, that is, in a place sacred to Dionysus; and 
votive reliefs still crowded the sanctuaries of Asclepius 
und other beneficent deities. 

4. In the Hellenistic age (c. 330—100 B.C.) Hellenic 
civilization spread throughout the Eastern Empire 
created by Alexander the Great and his successors. Art 
now became realistic 1n form and content. Artists be- 
came engrossed in depicting the life around them and 
the emotions of human beings. Pain and suffering, joy 
and exaltation, sleep and death were now for the first 
time convincingly rendered. Portraiture became an ab- 
sorbing subject. Naturally side by side with these human 
subjects the Olympian gods retained a prominent place. 
But their character changed. Instcad of the Apollo of 
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Olympia we have the Belvedere Apollo; instcad of the 
Poseidon from Artemision we have the somewhat 
theatrical Poseidon from Melos; instead of Myron’s 
Volneratus deficiens there comes the Laocoön; instead 
of the battles on the Phigalia and Mausoleum friezes we 
have the battle of Gods and Giants on the Pergamene 
altar. All are splendid creations in which the creative 
force of the new age found powerful expression. But the 
religious character has waned. Furthermore, new con- 
ceptions are added to the old. The Tyche of Antioch by 
Eutychides had many successors in the personifications 
of various cities. Oriental deities—Serapis, Isis, Harpo- 
cratcs—were adopted ın both Grecce and Italy. Finally, 
the deification of the [Tellenistic rulers and their familics, 
represented on coins and in statues all over the Hellen- 
istic world, had profound repercussions. The gods had 
descended from Olympus to earth. Greek art had extend- 
ed its boundaries but had lost its sublimity. See also 
SCULPTURE, GREEK. G M.A.R. 


ARTABANUS III, king of Parthia A.D. 12-c. 38, an 
Arsacid on his mother’s side, gained the throne in a 
struggle against Vonones who fled to Armenia (11/12). 
When Germanicus (q.v.) installed Artaxias (Zeno) in 
Armenia (18), Artabanus acquiesced and renewed friend- 
ship with Rome. After strengthening his rule and his 
kingdom (a letter of his to Susa survives: see C. B. 
Welles, Royal Correspond. tn Hellen. Period, U.S.A. 
1934, 299 fF.) Artabanus challenged Rome by installing 
his son Arsaces on the Armenian throne (c. 34). Tiberius 
replied by encouraging rivals to the thrones of both 
Armenia und Parthia. Artabanus also faced an Iberian 
invasion of Armenia which he failed to stem, and fled to 
Hyrcania (36). Later he won his way back to Seleucia, 
and, somewhat chastened, he now met L. Vitellius on the 
Euphrates and accepted Rome’s settlement in Armenia in 
return for recognition of his sovereignty im Parthia. 
Pressure from Parthian nobles forced him to flee again, 
but he was restored with the help of Izates, king of 
Adiabene. Ile diced soon after. 


N C Debevoise, 4 Political History of Parthia (1938), 152 ff; U. 
Kahrstedt, Artabanos und sein Ey ben (1950). H. H 
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ARTABAZUS (c. 387-c. 325 R.C), son of Pharnabazus 
(q.v.) and Apame. His consistent loyalty to Artaxerxes IT 
(q.v.) was rewarded by his appointment as satrap of 
Dascylium, a position which was hereditary ın his family. 
Under Artaxerxes II] he revolted, and, aided successively 
by Chares and Pammenes, held out until 352, when he 
was forced to seek refuge in Macedonia. [lis return to 
Persia was arranged by Mentor, his brother-in-law, tn 
445. After Gaugamela he fled with Darius Ill, but 
descrted trom Bessus to Alexander, who made him 
satrap of Bactria, a command which he resigned in 328. 

D. E. W. W, 


ARTAPHERNES (the carlier Greek form appears to 
have been Artaphrenes): (1) the half-brother of Darius 
and satrap in Sardes. After co-operating with Aristagoras 
(q-v. 1) in 499 B.C., he took a leadıng part in suppressing 
the Ionian Revolt. (2) His son, togetherįjwith'Datis, com- 
manded the Persian expedition which was smashed at 
Marathon (q.v.). H. H. S. 


ARTAVASDES (1) I of Armenia succeeded his father 
Tigranes before 52 D.C., and was Rome’s ally when 
Crassus invaded Mesopotamia ; but Orodes’ simultaneous 
invasion of Armenia brought him over to Parthia’s side, 
and he married his sister to Orodes’ son Pacorus. The 
story of the performance of the Bacchae at the wedding 
feast in the Armenian capital has led to a suggestion that 
Artavasdes, who is said to have written Greek ‘histories’, 
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was the unknown historian whom Plutarch followed in 
the Parthian part of his Jafe of Crassus; but the unknown 
was certainly an eastern Greek. Artavasdes remained 
Parthia’s ally till Antony’s invasion im 36, when Canidius 
defeated him and he became (in name) an ally of Antony; 
he deserted in the critical battle, and in 34 Antony in 
revenge entered Armenia with an army, seized the king 
by a trick and led him in captivity to Alexandria. He 
appeared in Antony's triumph there and was later put to 
death by Cleopatra, on the eve of the Actium campaign. 


W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India’ (1951), 53 fi., 
H. Buchheim, Dre Ortentpolitik des Truunuirn M. Antonius (roon, 
WT. 


ARTAVASDES (2), king of Media Atropatene, whose 
land and capital, Phraaspa, was attacked by M. Antonius 
(q.v. 4) in 36 B.c. Enmity with the Armenian Artavasdes 
(q.v. 1) and a quarrel with Parthia soon swung him to 
Antony’s side. In 34 after defeating Armenia Antony 
gave part of Armenia to Artavasdes and betrothed his 
own son Alexander Helios to Artavasdes’ young daughter 
Iotape. Later Artavasdes made an alliance with ‘liridates 
(q.v. 2), and in 30, after they had been overcome by the 
Parthian Phraates, he fled to Octavian who granted him 
Armenia Minor. He diced, in Rome, before 20 n.e. 

uH H S5. 


ARTAXATA, the capital city of Armenia, on the river 
Araxes, in the district of Ararat, c. 20 miles south-west 
of Erivan. It was founded by Artaxias 1, traditionally 
with the advice and assistance of Hannibal (Strabo rr. 
528; Plut Luc. 31). It was several times captured by the 
Romans during their invasions of Armenia; Corbulo 
burnt it in A.D, 58 (Tac. Ann. 13. 41); it was rebuilt by 
Tiridates (3) brother of Vologeses (qq.v.) and renamed 
Neronia (Dio Cass. 63. 7), but reverted to its old name. 
It was seized by Statius Priscus (a.D. 163) when he 1n- 
vaded Armenia. IIe did not destroy ıt, but founded a new 
city, Cucnepolis (later, Valarshapat) not far away, and this 
soon replaced Artaxata as capital. MS D;E W.¢ 


ARTAXERXES (1) I (Macrocheir), kang of Persia, son 
of Xerxes and Amestris, began his forty years’ regn on 
his father's assassination in 464 B.C. He overcame dis- 
affection in the court, in Bactra, and in Egypt, which, 
through Athenian support, resisted until 454. The peace 
of Callas (449) regulating relations with Athens was, on 
balance, a Persian diplomatic success. Ile was dominated 
by his mother; but his generous treatment of Themisto- 
cles, and of the Jewish and I¢zyptian minorities, suggests 
political sense rather than weakness. D.E W.W. 


ARTAXERXES (2) II (Mnemon) (c. 436-358 B.C ), son 
of Darius Il and Parysatıs, ascended the Persian throne 
in 404. After crushing Cyrus’ rebellion and repelling 
Spartan intervention in Asia Minor (peace of Antalcidas 
386), he twice failed in the attempt to recover Egypt 
(385-383 and 374). He succeeded in suppressing the 
Satraps’ Revolt (366-358), largely through mutual dis- 
trust among his enemies. His incapacity and subservience 
to the will of his mother and of his wife, Statira, caused 
a progressive decline and disintegration ‘of the E mpire. 
D E. W. W. 


ARTAXERXES (3) III (Ochus) succeeded his father, 
Artaxerxes lJ, in 358 n.c. He secured his position by the 
wholesale execution of his brothers, and by crushing 
Orontes and Artabazus. In 343 (after a previous failure 
in 351) he reconquered Egypt with the aid of Mentor, 
who later recovered western Asia Minor. Ile was 
poisoned by his minister Bagoas in 338. Though he 
misjudged the strength of Macedonia, his achievement 
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in restoring the power and prestige of the central 
government indicates high qualities of statecraft and 
leadership. D. E. W. W. 


ARTAXERXES (4) (Ardashir), the name of several 
Sassanid kings, the greatest being Artaxerxes | (A.D. 
211-12 to 241), son of Papak, founder of the New Persian 
Empire of the Sassanids. Takıng advantage of the con- 
fusion in the eastern part of the Roman Empire to as- 
sume the kingship of Istakhr (Persepolis), and then to 
conquer the neighbouring principalities one by one, he 
finally defeated Artabanus V of Parthia in battle and 
entered Ctesiphon in 224. After further campaigns his 
empire mncluded Iran, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan to 
the Oxus, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Armenia. He 
was responsible for the political and religious organization 
of the Sassanian Empire, and he founded many cities. 
He fought an indecisive campaign against Severus Alex- 
ander (230-2), but in a second invasion of Roman 
Mesopotarnia (238) captured Carrhae and Nisibis. To- 
wards the end of his reign his son Sapor (q.v.) became 
co-regent. M.S D.; E. W.G. 


ARTEMIDORUS (1) of ‘Tarsus (2nd and Ist cc. B.c.), 
grammanan. For his edition of the Bucolic Poets he 
wrote Anth. Pal. 9. 205. See also GLOSSA (Greek). 


ARTEMIDORUS (2) (fl. 104-101 B.c.), a Greek of 
Ephesus, voyuged along Mediterranean shores, outer 
Spain (and Gaul ?), and in Alexandria wrote eleven gea- 
graphical books ({TepimdAous, Ta yewypadhovpera, Tewypadtas 
BBàia), often quoted. Tis records, especially of distances 
in western regions, including (misapplied) use of Roman 
measurements, were fair, with errors and confusions 
(KK. Miller, Mappaemundt (1898), vi. 127 {I.). For eastern 
waters and Ethiopia Artemidorus relicd on Agatharchides 
(y.v.), adding distances and details as far as C. Griardafur; 
for India, on Alexander's writers and Megasthenes (q.v.). 
Tle made two calculations of the smbhabited world’s 
length and two of its breadth, without determining 
positions by latitude and longitude. 


GGM 1 74 ff Berger, Gesch. d wiss. Erdkunde d Gr. iv, 38 fi 
E.H Bunbury, Hist. of Anc. Geog 11 (187g), 61 ff E. Hi. W. 


ARTEMIDORUS (3) (late 2nd c. a.p.), of Ephesus (but 
usually known as ‘Daldianus’, after his mother’s native 
city, Daldis in Lydia), travelled extensively to collect 
dreams, and wrote an extant treatise ("Ovecpoxpitixd) on 
their interpretation, a topic which had attracted the 
attention of serious men, as well as anecdote-mongers, 
since the Alexandrian age; also Olwvooxom«a and Xepo- 
oxom«a (palmistry). Artemidorus ıs important for the 
study of ancient folklore. 


TLXT. R. Hercher (1964); Pack (1963) W. Reichardt, De 
Artemidoro Daldiano (1894); y ena Beitrage xu A. At 


ARTEMIS (preus, occasionally Aprapis), a goddess 
universally worshipped ın historical Greece, but in all 
likelihood pre-Flellenic. The name yields no Greek 
etymology, praus being probably a popular assimila- 
tion of ıt to dprapos (slaughterer, butcher; see O. Kern, 
Relig. der Griechen 1(1926) 102). For features indicating a 
specifically Minoan origin, see M. P. Nilsson, Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion? (1950), 432 ff.; the name occurs on 
a Linear B tablet as owner of a slave. She is often con- 
fused with Hecate and Selene (qq.v.), with the former 
owing to resemblance of character and functions, with 
the latter through learned speculation. Her proper sphere 
is the earth, and specifically the uncultivated parts, forests 
and hills, where wild beasts are plentiful; it is true that 
she is often a city-goddess, but this is a secondary 
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development of her importance, especially among wo- 
men; cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorfl, Glaube der Hellenen 
(1931-2) it. 148, for a good sketch of her. Her place among 
the deities was not won immediately, for she plays a feeble 
and even ridiculous part in the Ziad (21. 470 ff).; but she 
is already a daughter of Zeus, ‘lady of wild things’ 
(rorma Onpwv), sister of Apollo, a huntress and a ‘lion unto 
women’ (484), because their sudden and painless deaths 
are ascribed to her. Her functions as a birth-goddess 
and a bringer of fertility to man and beast, together 
with health to their offspring when born (she is often 
Koupotpodos), are still obscure, at all events ın the aristo- 
cratic circles for which Homer wrote; we may believe 
that even then she was made more of among the common 
people. She also was associated, in the Peloponnese par- 
ticularly, with the fruitfulness of trees. Of mythology she 
has not much; for the story of her birth as Apollo's twin, 
see LETO, DELOS; 1t is certain that she had originally 
nothing to do with him. The principal adventure which 
she never shares with her brother 1s the slaying of Orion 
(q.v.). But it is highly probable that many of the stories 
of women or nymphs who bear children were originally 
myths of Artemis (or some similar goddess), for being a 
giver of fertility she can hardly have been other than a 
mother-deity herself (see Farnell, op. cit. infra, 442 {7.); 
the strongest instance is perhaps Callisto, whose name ts 
suspiciously like Artemis’ tithe «adAAtory. However, for 
historical Greeks she was a virgin goddess, though a 
friend and helper of women ın childbirth. 

Concerning her cult, it is characteristic that she seldom 
has the larger cattle sacrificed to her. Goats are a com- 
mon offering, and at Patrae Artemis Laphria was annually 
given a holocaust of wild beasts and birds, presided over 
by a priestess m a chariot drawn by stags lke Artemis’ 
own (Callimachus, Dian. 98 ff.; see Paus. 7. 18. 12, 
J. Herbillon, Cultes de Patras (1929), 55 fl.). It is not, 
however, certain that this was as primitive a rite as it 
seems. Elsewhere her votarics simulate beast-shape, sug- 
gesting a theriomorphic form of Artemis herself. At 
Brauron in Attico, little girls in saffron dresses (to imitate 
the tawny hide of the bear?) danced before her; they were 
said dpxtcver, to play the bear, and were themsclves 
called apero (Ar Lys 645 and schol.; Deubner, Attische 
Feste (1932), 207). The existence of the word veBeveww, to 
play the fawn, suggests a similar rite in Larissa and 
Demetrias (LSJ Supplement (1968); P. Clement, Ant. 
Clauss. 1934, 401 ff.). At Halac a pretence of human 
sacrifice was made, a few drops of blood being drawn 
fiom a man’s throat with a sword (Eur. IT 1450 fl); 
actual human sacrifice at Phocaea ts alleged (Pythocles 
ap. Clem. Alex, Protr. 32, 7 Stahlin; doubtfully authen- 
tic). These are some of her most characteristic and 
unusual rites; in many places there probably was little 
to distinguish her cult from that of any other important 
deity. That she develops into a city-goddess has already 
been sud; occasionally she shows a connexion with 
agriculture (Farncll, 455 ff.). 

Artemis ts very often identified with foreign goddesses 
of a more or less similar kind. Mythologically, the most 
important of these identifications ıs with the goddess of 
a barbarous people in the ‘laurie Chersonese (Crimea), 
whose cult was said to have been imported by Orestes to 
Halae (see above). Historically, that having the widest- 
reaching results was probably with the great goddess of 
Ephesus, which was in many ways essentially right, 
though the two cults had quite independent origins. From 
Ephesus the worship of this ‘Artemis’ was carried to 
Massitha by the Phocacans, and thence again it made its 
way to Rome, where the Aventine temple of Diana (q.v.) 
had a statu- modelled on the Ephesian type (Strabo 4. 1. 5). 

Identifications with other goddesses in Greece itself, 
besides Hecate and Selene, were not uncommon. A clear 
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example is the so-called Artemis Orthia of Sparta (q.v., 
bibliography), where it 1s archacologically certain that 
Orthta came thither with the Dorians, and therefore can- 
not have been originally the same as a pre-Hellenic deity; 
sce Artemis Orthia (JIS Suppl. 5, 1929), 399 M. There 
she was associated with the famous ordeal by scourging and 
with offerings of cheeses. No doubt many identifications 
were so complete that they now escape our notice. 
From the seventh into the sixth century Artemis is 
commonly shown as Potnia Theron, often winged, as she 
sometimes 1s still in the fifth century. Early she normal- 
ly wears a long dress, often with animal-skin, later a short 
tunic. She appears alone, with Apollo and sometimes 
Leto, or with other deities in conclave or Gigantomachy. 
Farnell, Cults ui 425 ff; Nilsson, GGR if 481 fl; W. K. C. 


Guthrie, CAH ut. 40. 27 ff. (1901, with bibliography). 
ILJ. R.; C M.R. 


ARTEMISIA I, princess of Caria, ruled under Persian 
suzcrainty over Halicarnassus, Cos, Nisyrus, and Calyn- 
dus. She accompanied Xerxes’ expedition with five ships. 
According to Herodotus, whose account (probably based 
on a Ilalicarnassian source) is strongly biased in her 
favour, she vainly urged Xerxes not to attack at Salamis 
(probably a prophecy ex eventu); she fought prominently 
in the battle and escaped pursuit by sinking an inter- 
vening Calyndian vessel. Afterwards she urged Xerxes 
to immediate retreat and transported part of his family 
to Ephesus. P. T. 


ARTEMISIA II succeeded her brother and husband 
Mausolus (q.v.) of Caria in 353-352 B.C. In his memory 
she started the building of the Mausoleum (q.v.), though 
she probably did not live to see its completion, and 
promoted a literary competition attended by the most 
famous rhetoricians (Isocrates, ‘Theodectes, etc.) ; Theo- 
pompus won the prize. In 350 an attack on Rhodes by 
democratic exiles, relying on the support of Athens which 
Demosthenes (Or. 15) vainly tried to secure, gave 
Artemisia 4 pretext to subdue Rhodes and the adjacent 
islands. She died soon afterwards. 


U Kahrstedt, Forschungen (1910), 22 f, 114 £.; A Momighano, 
Riv Fil 1930, 54 tt ; Beloch, Gr. Gesch + m. pt. 2, 142 fl. P T., 


ARTEMISIUM, a promontory on the north-west coast 
of Euboca, so called from a temple of Artemis Proseoa 
on this site. The place is perhaps to be identificd with 
the village of Pofaki near the Bay of Penki. For the 
battle of Artemisium, see PERSIAN WARS, 


G B Grundy, The Great Persian War (1901), 321 f. P. T. 
ARTEMON (1) (probably not later than 2nd c. n.c.), 
sometimes identified with Artemon (2) of Cassandreta or 
Artemon (3) of Pergamum, edited the letters of Aristotle 
with notes on the art of letter-writing. 


Demetr. Eloc 223, David on Anst Car, 24828 Brandis. 


ARTEMON (2) of Cassandreia (perhaps 2nd or 1st c. 
B.C.) wrote two bibliographical treatises, sometimes re- 
garded as parts of a single work: (1) On the Collection of 
Books, (2) On the Use of Books, in the second book of 
which he discussed the three types of scolion. 


FHG ww $442 F. 


ARTEMON (3) ‘O dao [epydpou, also styled 6 ioropixos, 
perhaps identical with Artemon (2) of Cassandreia, 
Cassandreia being his birthplace, Pergamum the scene of 
his literary activity (simular discrepancies in appellation 
otten occur). He 1s several times mentioned ın the scholia 
to Pindar for explanations of historical, geographical, and 
mythological problems. 


FGrli 569. J. D. D.; K. J. D. 


ARTEMON 
ARTEMON (4) of Miletus wrote, during Nero's reign, 


a book on dreams which come true, with special reference 
to cures by Sarapis, cited by Artemidorus. 
FHG iv. 349. 


ARTEMON (s) of Magnesia, date uncertain. Author of 
Famous Exploits of Women (Tav xar’ aperny yuvaiti ne- 
npaypaTevpévwv dunynpata), from which Sopater made 
excerpts. 


ARTILLERY. In 399 B.C., at Syracuse, Dionysius I’s 
artificers invented the first artillery (Diod, Sic. 14. 42. 1), 
the gastraphetes, shooting arrows only and somewhat 
resembling an early medieval cross-bow. Propellent force 
was supplied by a composite bow which, being too strong 
for a man to draw by hand, was bent by mcans of a 
mechanical stock. Later gastraphetat, some of which 
were stone-throwers, had winches (for drawing their 
bows) and bases. 

C. 340 B C., torsion catapults appear, possibly invented 
by Philip H's engineers (Polyidus?). Stock, winch, and 
base remain much the same, but two springs (7vovot), 1.€. 
bundles of rope made from animal sinew, horsc-hair, or 
women’s hair and held at high tension in a wooden metal- 
plated frame (7Aw@iov), now provide propulsive power 
for each catapult. It took about seventy years of experi- 
mentation to develop torsion machines to full eficiency 
and reliability, a condition achieved c. 270 when cal- 
brating formulae and lists of standard dinenstons were 
introduced. Torsion catapults may not have ousted their 
non-torsion predecessors completely before the latter 
part of the third century. 

The torsion «ataréAtys o€vBeAjs shot bolts only (main 
calibres from one-cubit bolt to four-cubit bolt), the 
ABoBodros hurled stone-shot (calibres ranging from ten 
minae to three talents). Both types had a maximum 
effective range certainly in excess of 300 yards, Schramm 
reached 387 metres with a full-size reproduction of a two- 
cubit ofvBeAyjs employing horse-har springs. Detailed 
modifications, devised between 200 n.C. and 25 B.C. and 
reflected in Vitruvius (10. 10-11), Increased the power of 
standard catapults, perhaps by as much as 25 per cent. 

Artillery figured most prominently in sieges (see SIFGE- 
CRAFT), in both attack and defence (e.g. Demetrius’ siege 
of Rhodes, Diod. Sic. 20. 85 ff.). Onomatchus (To'vaenus, 
Strat, 2. 38. 2) and Alexander used st successfully in field 
operations, but lack of mobility severely restricted its 
usefulness here. ]t was probably quite important in 
Hellenistic naval warfare, pace ‘Tarn, to judge by Deme- 
trius’ battle off Salamis (Diod. Sic. 20. 49-51) and 
Agrippa’s performance at Naulochus (App. BCiv. 5. 
118 f.) based on Hellenistic practice. 

‘The static and mobile engines, illustrated on Trajan’s 
Column and described by Heron Alexandrinus (Chetro- 
ballistra), with all-metal mAw@ia, were the most technically 
advanced and powerful arrow-shooting artillery ever pro- 
duced and were probably designed bygGreeks in Roman 
pay. From the fourth century B.c. onwards, Greek states 
large and small regarded artillery as a valuable sub- 
ordinate arm and considered the production of catapults 
and the training of catapeltaphetai essential. 

E. Schramm, in Hecertvesen und Kriegftthrung der Griechen und 
Römer (J Kromayer and G., Veith, 1928), 209 ff , with bibliography 
and illustrations, W. W. ‘Varn, Hellenistic Military and Naval 


Developments (1930), to ff , E. W. Marsden, Greek and Roman Artil- 
lery (1969). E.W M. 


ARULENUS RUSTICUS, Q. Junius (PW 149), tr. pl. 
A.D. 66, praetor 69, cos. suff. gz, Stoic philosopher and 
friend of Thrasea (q.v.) Paetus, like whom he was probably 
born at Patavium (see Pliny, Epp. i. 14. 3, on his brother 
Mauricus). Thrasea prevented him from vetoing the 
senatus consultum by which he was condemned to death. 
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He fought for Vitellius against Vespasian and was put to 
death by Domitian because of a panegyric upon Thrasea 
and Helvidius Priscus (about 93). A. M. 


ARUSIANUS MESSIUS (late 4th c. a.p.), gramma- 
rian, compiled an alphabetical list (exempla elocuttonum) 
of nouns, adjectives, verbs, and prepositions which have 
more than one construction (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 7. 
449-514). His citations from Sallust’s Historiae are 
particularly valuable. 


Schanz-Hosius, § 839. J. F. M, 
ARVERNI, a Gallic tribe, occupying modern Auvergne. 
Craniometry and archacology agree in assuming a con- 
siderable pre-Celtic survival among the population. The 
Arverni are reported as having long contested the primacy 
of Gaul with the Acdui (Caesar, BGall. 1. 31. 3). In 207 
B.C. they treated with Hasdrubal (Livy 27. 39. 6), and in 
the next century, under J.uernius and his son Bituitus, 
their empire, according to Strabo (4. 2. 3), stretched as 
far as the Pyrenees, the Ocean, and the Rhône. Bituitus 
was, however, defeated near the Rhône by Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and Q. Fabius Maximus (121), and sub- 
sequently arrested ut the peace conference, the Arvernian 
empire being 1teduced to suzerainty over some neigh- 
bourme tribes. In 52 Vercingetorix (q.v.), son of a former 
Arverman king, led the Gallic revolt against Cacsar, and 
defeated an attempt upon the hill-fort capital, Gergovia. 
Under Augustus the capital was moved to Augustonc- 
metum (Clermont-Ferrand), and the tribe lost its powers 
of puzerainty; but it seemingly obtained the position of 
civitas libera. Its principal temple—of Mercury Dumuias 
~--on the Puy-de-Dôme was famous for a statue erected 
by the Greek Zenodorus at the cost of forty million 
sesterces (Pliny, LIN 34. 45). The region was devastated 
in the third century by the Alamanni, and after a heroic 
gar was ceded to the Visigoths in A.D. 475. 


` Julhan, Hist. de la_ Gaule n. 540 IF, an 1 fI; O. Hirschfeld, K? 
Sh (1913), 200 I. C. ES. 


ASCALABUS, in mythology, son of Misme, an Attic 
woman. His mother gave Demeter (q.v.), who was looking 
for Persephone, a vessel of water, meal, and penny- 
royal; he laughed at her for drinking ıt greedily, and she 
threw what was left of it over him, whereat he became a 
spotted lizard. 


Anton, Lib. 24, citing Nicander; Ov. Met. 5. 446 ff. H. J. R. 
ASCALAPHUS, in mythology, (1) son of Ares (q.v.); 
(2) son of Orphne (Ov. Met. 5. 539), a nymph of the 
river Acheron, or Gorgyra (Apollod. 1. 33), and Acheron. 
When Persephone was carried off by Pluto (see HADES), 
Demeter obtamed from Zeus a promise that she should 
return if she had caten nothing ın the lower world. 
Ascalaphus had seen her eat a few pomegranate-seeds 
and betrayed her; Persephone turned him into an owl 
(Ovid) or Demeter put him under a great stone(Apollod.). 

H J.R. 


ASCANTUS, the son of Aeneas (q.v. 1). According to 
Virgil, his mother was the Trojan Creusa, and he accom- 
panied his father to Italy after the fall of Troy (Aen. 2). 
Livy (1. 3) mentions an alternative version, that he was 
born from Acncas’ marriage to Lavinia after the founda- 
tion of Lavinium; and tells how he became king on 
Aeneas’ death, but later left Lavinium and founded Alba 
Longa on the Alban Mount. Latin authors also call him 
lulus, and the gens Julia claimed descent from him. 

R. G. Austin on Verg. Aen. ii. 563, 598 (1969) ese: Comm. 


Iavy 1-5, 42 f. (on the political use which the ulii from ae B.C, 
awarde: madc of the alleged descent). W.S. W. 


ASCLEPIADES 
ASCLEPIADES (1) of Tragilus (4th c. B.c.), pupil of 


Isocrates, wrote a work, Tpaywdovpera, on the myths of 
Greek tragedy and their treatment (FGrH i. 12), which 
probably became an important source for Mythographi. 


ASCLEPIADES (2) of Samos, ulso called Sicelidas 
(fl. 290 B.c.), was the chicf epigrammatic poet of the 
Alexandrian period. In particular, he developed the love 
epigram, filling ıt with lyrical emotion and introducing 
some deathless symbols such as love the archer and the 
child Eros. His friends Iledylus and Posidippus (2) fol- 
lowed and sometimes imitated him: the three published 
a collection of literary epigrams, the 2wpos. With Posid- 
ippus, he was attacked by Callimachus for praising the 
poetry of Antimachus (Anth. Pal. 9. 63). The ‘Ascleptad’ 
metres used by Alcaeus and Sappho bear his name be- 
cause he revived thern. 

O. Knauer, Die Epigramme des Al. von Samas (1945); A. Rostagni, 
Poeti alessundrim (1910) ch, 4; L. A. Stella, Cinque poets dell 


Antologia Palatina (1949); W- and M. Wallace, TAPA 1939, 191 ff. 
and Al of Samus (1941), Wilamowitz, Hell. Dicht.1. 146 tl. G.H 


ASCLEPIADES (3) of Prusa in Bithynia practised 
medicine ın Rome, where he died at an advanced age 
(ist c. u.c.). A sensualist and materialist, influenced by 
Epicurus and Ileraclides Ponticus, he accepted the 
atomic theory, rejecting all teleology and stressing 
the importance of phenomenal appearances. Opposed to 
the theory of humours and of the healing power of nature, 
he explamed health as the unhindered movement of the 
bodily corpuscles, disease as their mbhibited movement. 
This therapy, consisting tn dict rather than in drugs, was 
based on the principle tuto, celeriter, iucunde, and made 
him equally well liked by high and low. His system in- 
fluenced contemporary and later philosophers owing to 
its consistency and originality, and also us representative 
of a medical doctrine based on the theory of atoms in 
contrast to the Hlippocratic and Galenic theories. 

Tisai. Fragmenta, Ch, G Gumpert (1749), not complete Last of 
writings: Susemihl, Gesch gr Lat. sllex n. 439- 

LNIRAIURr., Summary, F. Oberweg K Praechter, Die Philosophe 
d. elltertums (1920), 138 L, besades W, A. Heidel, Harv Stud 1911; 
T. C. Allbutt, Greek Median in Rome (ig2t), M Wellmann, PW n. 
1632, 80) important, though antiquated in general characterization. 


For A.s influence on the r7the sce Cocchi, Life of Asclepiades (1702), 
41, and W. Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften 1 (1922), 247. LE 


ASCLEPIADES (4) of Myrleia in Bithynia (1st. c. n.c.) 
worked in Spain, and wrote on the history of Bithynia, 
and of scholarship; on Horner and Theocritus; and, as 
Atticist analogist, epi opĝoypaġias. He insisted that 
grammar was a texvq: cf. Sext. Emp. Math. 1. 60-72. 


FGri m C 697. FP. B. R. F. 


ASCLEPIODOTUS (ist c. B.C.), probably Posidonius’ 
pupil, wrote on Greek and Macedonian military tactics. 
Hais book, the eurliest extant specimen of a school treatise 
on a virtually dead branch ot the military art, 1s a pedantic 
drill-book, in which the phalanx too often becomes a 
mathematical scheme. Probably it largely reproduces a 
lost work of Posidonius; but some things may go back 
through Posidonius to Polybius, and occasionally it gives 
an item of real value, as, c.g., that the famous Thessalian 
cavalry fought in a rhomboid formation. 


K. K Müller, ‘Asklepiodotos’ in PW; Illinois Gieck Club, 
Asclepiodotus (Loeb, 1923). W.W. T. 


ASCLEPIUS (ÄMøràìņmos, basic non-Ionic form 
AoxAaméds), hero and god of healing. In the Iliad he 
is a mortal, the ‘blameless physician’, taught his art by 
Chiron. To Hesiod and Pindar (Pyth. 3) he was the son 
ot Apollo and Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas. Coronis 
proved faithless and with her lover Ischys was slain by 
Artemis, but Apollo (or Hermes, Paus. 2. 26. 6) snatched 
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the unborn Asclepius from the pyre, and entrusted him to 
Chiron. For daring to restore Hippolytus to life, he was 
slain by a thunderbolt of Zeus. There were conflicting 
versions (cf. Paus. 2. 26, 3-7): Epidaurus (supported by 
Delphi) claimed to be his birthplace, and told how he was 
exposed by Coronis-Aigle and nurtured by a goat; in 
Messenia, Apollo and the Leucippid Arsinoé were con- 
sidered his parents, in southern Arcadia, Arsippus and 
Arsinoe. His wife is generally called Epione, and his 
children include Machaon and Podalirius, the physicians 
of the lhad, and the personifications Hygieia, Panaccia, 
laso, and (an Athenian addition) Aceso. 

2. While many writers have classed Asclepius with 
the chthontan deities, Farnell has adduced strong evidence 
to show that he was ın origin a hero, later elevated to 
full divinity; as a god, despite a few chthoman traits 
(e.g. the snake and possibly the rite of incubation), his 
associations ure with the celestial divinitics. His primary 
function, healing, 1s no criterion of his nature, for that 
art might be practised by gods, whether celestial or 
chthonian, or by heroes (cf. qpws iatpds at Athens). 
Unlike Trophomius, with whom he has been erroneously 
identified, he was not, except in a limited sphere, a giver 
of oracles, and even though, as wrp, he was on rare 
occasions invoked to protect from shipwreck and other 
ills, healing remained his chief concern. 

3. The cult possibly originated at 'Tricca in Thessaly 
(Strabo 437; home of Machaon, Zl. 4. 202), though the 
birth story 18 localized in eastern Thessaly. "Thence he 
was carried, perhaps by the ‘Phlegyans’, into Phocis, 
where he was called A. Apyayéras (Paus. 10. 32. 12), and 
Boeotia, and now probably originated his fateful alliance 
with Apollo. In the Peloponnesus, the cult at ‘Titane 
contained certain archaic features (Paus. 2. 11. 6-8), 
and Ifygieia may be native here. ‘The cult at Gerenia 
in Messenia derived from Tricca, and even Epidaurus, 
despite its pretensions, never entirely forgot the Thessa- 
han origin of Asclepius. At Epidaurus the hero, through 
his association with Apollo Malcatas, first attained real 
prominence, and Epidaurus became the metropolis from 
which many of the later shrines were founded: at Athens 
in 420 H.C. (with some non-Epidaurian influence), Per- 
gamum (apparently gth c.), Rome im 293-291 B.C. (see 
AESCULAPTUS), Balagrac of Cyrene (Paus. 2. 26. 9), and, 
in some degree at least, Lebene in Crete. At Cos local 
tradition (Herod. 2. 97) insisted on a ‘Triccan origin. In 
instituting new shrines, a sacred snuke, representing the 
god, was fetched fiom the mother temple; the famous 
story (Lucian, Alex.) of the charlatan Alexander's 
quackery at Abonuteichos is illuminating. Of the Hellen- 
istic temples the greatest were at Epidaurus and Cos (cf. 
Herodas 4); under the Empire Pergamum ranked highest, 
and thence in Pausanias’ time the cult was carried to 
Smyrna (Paus. 2. 26. 9). 

4. ‘The cult appealed strongly to the rising individual- 
ism of the fourth and ensuing centuries, since it provided 
a close personal relationship with the divine and could 
evoke a fervid personal devotion (as with Aelius Aristides) 
seldom found in the formal State religion. The number 
and magnificence of the temples and the quantities of 
ex-votos attest its popularity. The central feature of 
the cures was the ritual of incubation, amply described 
by Aristophanes (Plut. 653-747). Many of the recorded 
cures are sheer miracles, and while much was accom- 
plished by auto-suggestion and the workings of faith, 
use was also made of pragmatic therapeutic methods: 
dietetic regimens, baths (ut Pergamum in radio-active 
springs), and exercise. In a sense the great sanctuaries 
were sanatoria, equipped with theatres, gymnasia, and 
baths, but how far the secular physicians, sometimes 
designated as Asclepiadae, derived their science from the 
priestly craft remains an open question, though the 
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foundation of the temple at Cos (mid 4th c.) was perhaps 
due largely to disciples of Hippocrates. "Ihe chronic 
invalid Achus Aristides is a valuable witness for the 
methods employed ın his time in the cult. See MEDICINE, 
Il. 9. 

§- Usually ussociated with Asclepius were his children, 
especially Hygieia, personified Health; Telesphorus 18 
a late Pergamene addition to the cult. The sacred snake 
regularly assists in the cures, sometimes also dogs, to 
which, at Piracus, sacrifices were even ordamed (IG i12. 
4962). The organization of the cult followed normal 
lines; likewise the festivals for Asclepius, the Asclepicia, 
consisted of the usual hymns, processions, and sacrifices. 
Of the various pacans to Asclepius one, especially famous, 
continued m use at Athens for 500 years and more, and 
copies have been found also at Erythrac, in Macedonia, 
and in Egypt; late antiquity ascribed it to Sophocles, 
probably because of his famed ‘reception’ of Asclepius at 
Athens and consequent heroization as defiwe. Of epithets 
of Asclepius may be mentioned 2w77p, common on 
inscriptions, and //acév; Zeus Asclepius is late, as 1s 
owrip Taw daw and the title púorys. 

6. In art Asclepius generally appears as a mature, 
bearded man, similar to Zeus, but with a kindlier, milder 
expression; Calamis and Scopas portrayed him as beard- 
less, and Boethus as a child. His most constant attributes 
are the staff (cf. rite of ris paBdou avaànypıs at Cos, 
Hippocr. £p. 11, 778 Kühn), and the snake, otten coiled 
about the staff. Gencrally the god 1s standing, as in the 
hfth-century original from Emponon ın Spain (R. 
Carpenter, The Greeks in Spain (U.S.A. 1925), 104 ft.); 
in the famous chryselephantine statue by ‘I‘hrasymedcs at 
Epidaurus, described by Pausanias (2. 27. 2) and figured 
on coins, Asclepius Is seated, the staff in his left hand, his 
Tight extended above the head of a serpent, and beside 
the throne lies a dog. The scroll or tablet which he some- 
times bears probably represents medical learning. 


Famell, Hero Cults, ch 10; E. J. and L Edelstein, Asclepius 
(2 voas, US A, 19045); W. IL D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings 
(1902), ch. 5; A. Walton, The Cult of Asklepws (U.S.A. 1894), U v. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorfl, Jsvi/os von Epidauros (1880), C. Kerényr, 
Der gottliche Arzt (1947. 19567, Eng trans., Asklepios, ÜUS.A. 1901). 
Special topes R. Herzog, Wunderhrilungen von Epidauros (30731), on 
paeans, J. JI Oliver, Hesp. 1916; F. Kutsch, Attische Heilgotter und 
Heilhi roen (1913), on A. and Sophocles, F. R. Walton, Harv. Stud, 
1935; W. S5. Ferguson, Harv. Theol, Rev. 1944, 86; on A. and 
Aristides, A J Festugiere, Personal Rehgion among the Grecks (1954), 
ch. vi, P. Schazmann and R lierzog, Kos, vol. i, Asklefreton (1932), 
O., Deubna, Das Asklepieiron van Pergamon (1938); C. Rachbuck, 
Corinth. Asklepieion and Lerna (U S.A. 1951), G. W. Bowersoch, 
The Sophists in the Roman Empire (1909), ch. 5. F.R W. 


ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, Quintus (9 D.C.—A.D. 76; 
Hieron. Chron. on 76, the year he became blind being 64; 
see Clark), of Padua (‘Livius noster’, Asc. 68 [on Cic. 

aorn.]; Sul. Pun. 12. 212), a ‘historicus clarus’. Quintilian 
(1. 7. 24) makes probable an carly relationship with Livy. 
Servius on Fcl. 4. 11 implies that he knew Asinius Gallus 
(d. A.D. 33); Suda s.v. Anixwos connects him with 
Junius Blacsus, cos. A.D. 10, not the consul of 28 (E. 
Klebs, PW). Lost writings are (1) Vita Sallustii, [Acron] 
on Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 41 (if the attribution ıs correct). 
(2) Symposion, imitating Plato, on physical exercises as 
promoting health and longevity (Suda and Pliny, HN. 7. 
159). (3) Contra obtrectatores Vergilu (Donat. ap. Suet.). 
We possess only a fragment of his historical commentary 
on Cicero’sorations(Pis., Scaur., Mil., Corn., Tog. Cand.), 
written between A.D. 54 and 57, and based on Cicero’s 
published (and unpublished) works, except the letters to 
Atticus. Poggio found a ninth-century MS. at St. Gall: 
his copy is in Madrid (P. Matritensis). It was also copied 
by Sozomenus of Pistoja (S. Pistoricnsis), and by Bar- 
tolomeo di Montepulciano (Laur. 54. 15). Included in 
Sangallensis was a fifth-century commentary on Div. 
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Caec., Verr. 1 and 2 to § 35. This is of grammatical 
character, and is quoted as pseudo-Asconius. 

Lire AND Works. J. N. Madvig (1828); Teuffel-Schwabe, Gesch. 
d. rom. Lit (1900), § 295; nans Honus, 4470 

"TEXTS. Kieasling Scholl (1875): A. C. Clark (O.C'T. 1907); T. 
Stangl, Scholiastae Ctceronts ationum n (1912), C. GĘiarretano 
(repr. 1965). G.C. R. 


ASCULUM PICENUM, the capital of Picenum, 
strongly placed amid imposing mountains near the 
Adriatic on the R, ‘I'ruentus (Strabo 5. 241); modern 
Ascoli Piceno, with numerous ancient remains. Rome 
captured Asculum in 268 B.c. and continued the Via 
Salaria (q.v.) to it (Florus 1. 14). ‘The Social War broke 
oul here, but the Romans recovered the town after a two- 
year siege and grimly punished it (App. BCiv. 1. 38, 47, 
48). In imperial times ıt was a colonia (Pliny, HN 3. 
111). See also A(U)SCUI.UM. E. T. S. 


ASELLIO, Semrronius (PW 16), historian, military tri- 
bune at Numantia in 134-133 R.C., wrote a history (res 
gestae) of his own times, not m annalistic form (annales), 
but, presumably under the influence of Polybius, with 
prapmatic treatment. Perhaps beginning at the destruc- 
ton of Carthage, it included the year 137 B.C. in book 4, 
Tı. Gracchus’ death in book 5, and Livius Drusus’ death 
(91 B.C.) In book 14. In a celebrated fragment on the 
function of history (Gellius 5. 18. 8), he distinguishes 
between pragmatic Austoria and formal annales. 


Peter, HRRel è, ccexlu and 179; M. Gelzer, KL Schr. ti. (1964) 
93 ti., 104 ft. A. HL McD. 


ASIA (continent). The name was probably derived from 
‘Assituva’, the Hittite designation of north-west Asia 
Minor; in Homer (Il. 2. 461) it denoted the hinterland 
of loma. Between 800 and s00 A.C. Greek explorers 
realized the existence of great land-masses beyond 
Europe and included all of these under ‘Asia’ After 
goo they separated Africa from Asia and fixed the 
boundaries of Asia at Suez and (usually) at the R. Don. 
Ilerodotus knew that a route led up the Don and into the 
Asian steppe; he had a fairly accurate conception of the 
Persian Empire as far as Babylonia, and sporadic in- 
formation about Arabia, Iran, and north-west India; 
like most Greeks before Alexander, he pave Asia Minor 
a narrow neck at its castern base. Greek knowledge of 
Asia progressed httle until Alexander opened up the 
continent as far as the Syr Daria, the Himalayas, and 
the Jhclum, and the sea route between India and the 
Persian Gulf. T'he Hellenistic Greeks obtained some 
knowledge of the Ganges valley (see MEGASTHENES), and 
met Chinese travellers advancing across the Tarım basin 
(see SERVS). But inner Arabia remained a secret to them, 
and their knowledge of the Caspian basin was inferior 
to that of Herodotus (see CASPIAN SLA, PATROCLES). ‘The 
Irruptions of the Parthians (250 B.C.) and of the ‘Tochari 
and Sacae (150) into Iran virtually cut off the Greeks from 
central Asia. 

In the second century a.b. the Roman empcrors 
secured greater freedom of travel through the Parthian 
dominions, and Greck traders, advancing to Daraut 
Kurghan, renewed contact with Chinese merchants and 
gained knowledge of the Pamirs, Tianshan, and Altai. 
In the first two centuries A.D. Greek traders also opened 
up the Indian coast as far as C. Comorin, and occasion- 
ally visited the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Tongking. 

Cary-Warmington, Explorers (1929), 56 fT., 130 ff. (1963, Pelican) 


73 f., 157 11.; Cary, Geographic Rackground, 151 fi. See also ARABIA, 
BACTHIA, HIPPALUS, INDIA, SERES, TAPROBANE, E. II. W. 


ASIA (Roman province). Attalus III of Pergamum 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. Annexed at his 
death in 133 B.C., it was constituted as provincia Asia by 
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M’. Aquillius (see aQuILLIUs 2). Originally the province 
consisted of Mysia, the Troad, Aeolis, Lydia, lonia, the 
islands along the coast, and almost certainly Caria; part 
of Phrygia was given to Mithridates Euergetes of Pontus, 
and was not incorporated in the province till 116. Be- 
tween 56 and 5o the conventus of Laodicea, Apamea, and 
Synnada, which lay along the route by which the governor 
of Cilicia travelled to his province, were for convenience 
assigned to Cilicia. From 49 u.c. till c. A.D. 297 Asia 
included all the territory from Tyriaion to the sea, with 
the adjacent islands; it was bounded on the north by 
Bithymia, on the south by Lycia, and on the east (after 25 
B.C.) by Galatia, 

The province Asia was rich in natural resources and 
in the products of agriculture and industry (its dyed 
wool fabrics were famous), and its harbours were entre- 
pots for the trade which crossed it by the Hermus and 
Maeander valley routes from the interior of Asia Minor 
and countries farther east. On this wealthy land the 
Roman republican governors and capitalists descended 
like vultures, and its hatred of Rome had grown to white 
heat when it joined Mithridates in 88-84 n.C. and partici- 
pated in his massacre of 80,000 Italian residents in one 
day. In 84 Sulla reorganized Asia and (temporarily, at 
least) revised its system of taxation; this year was used as 
the beginning of the provincial era in the eastern part of 
the province till the end of the imperial period. Asia con- 
tinucd to suffer from arbitrary exactions during the civil 
wars; order and prosperity returned to it with the founda- 
tion of the Principate. At the partition of provinces 
between Augustus and the Senate Asia became senatorial, 
with a governor of consulur rank who governcd as pro- 
consul. He was assisted by three legates and a quaestor. 
‘The governor landed at Ephesus, which the republican 
publtcam, and later, also, the imperial procurators, made 
their headquarters. Hence Ephesus rivalled. Pergamum 
in importance, although Pergamum presumably con- 
tinued to be the scat of government of the proconsul. 

Asia was a conglomeration of city territorics; several 
of these cities had been autonomous in the Attalid 
period, and a few of those retained a titular freedom 
under the Romans. ‘I'he cities, under the authority of 
the governor, continucd to be administered by their own 
councils(membership of which was now for life) and magi- 
strates, often with the assistance of a /ogistes appointed by 
the Emperor, who controlled finance and expenditure. For 
purposes of jurisdiction the province was divided into 
conventus. Pliny (HN. 5. 105 f.) listed nine of these, but 
his list is perhaps incomplete; later (and carlier) there 
were more than nine. The number varied during both 
the Republic and the Principate. Provincial unity was 
expressed in the commune Asiae (xowsdv Aoias), a General 
Assembly of all the cities in the province, which met 
annually in this or that city and provided for the official 
worship of Rome and Augustus (see CONCILIUM). ‘The 
High Priests of Asia (dpycepets ris Aoias), who presided 
over mcetings of the «cower, should perhaps be distin- 
guished from the Asiarchs (Aocapyar), men of substance 
und benefactors of their own cities, the exact nature of 
whose connexion with the xowov or its festival («owe 
Aaias) 1s still uncertain. City rivalries prevented the de- 
velopment of any sense of provincial unity. In the first 
two centurics of the Empire Asia enjoyed great pros- 
perity, of which memorials survive in splendid ruins and 
handsome monuments all over the country, as well as in 
the works of Dio Chrysostom and Aelius Aristides. The 
cities had changed from autonomous city-states into ad- 
ministrative centres, but countless inscriptions attest the 
eagerness of members of the city aristocracies for public 
service, their generosity in providing civic amenities (at 
the expense of the rural populations they exploited) and 
the acquisition (by some families) of entry into the 
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impcrial administrative aristocracy. Hellenism (and its 
vehicle, urbanization), completed its slow conquest of 
the inland regions, but the basic Anatolian clement in the 
population of the interior was of enduring importance 
and stamped its own character on the religious movements 
that found a home there. The glittering, superficial 
society of the metropolitan cities of the coast, with its 
film-star heroes, the wealthy rhetors and sophists, was 
less receptive of these movements, and of Christianity in 
its earliest phase of expansion. The province shared in 
the universal sufferings of the third century, and ın the 
fourth century, when the Anatolian roads led no longer 
westwards to Greece and Rome, but northwards to Con- 
stantinople, it lost its age-long position as an entrepôt of 
inter-continental trade. Meantime Diocletian (c. A.D. 
297) had divided Asia into seven provinces: see e.g., 
LYDIA, PHRYGIA. 

V. Chapot, La Province romaine d' Aste (1904); T. R. S. Broughton, 
in Frank, Econ Surv. i, pt. 4; Jones, Cittes E. Rom. Prov. ch, 2; 


Magie, Rom. Rule Asia Min.; J. 1. Miller, The Spice Trade of the 
Roman Empire. WwW. M. C.; E. W.G. 


ASISIUM, modern Assisi, birthplace of Saint Francis 
and probably of Propertius, municipium of Umbria on the 
western slopes of the Apennines. It played little part in 
history until captured by ‘lotila c. A.D. 545 (Procop. 7. 
12). Its early imperial temple of ‘Minerva’ serves today 
as a church. 


E. Zocca, Assis: and its Environs (Rome, 1950). W E. T. S. 
ASIUS of Samos (? 7th or 6th c. B.c.), poet (Ath. 3. 
125 b momrtiy maàaiór); author of genealopies, satirical 
poctry in hexameters (on the luxury of the Samuans), and 
elegiacs. 

EGF 202-5. 


ASKOLIASMOS (aoxwXtacpos), a country sport in 
Attica. The players tried to keep their balance while 
jumping on an inflated und greasy wineskin (aoxos), 
‘The occasion seems to have been the Rural Dionysia 
(see DIONYSIA; Cornutus, Theol. Graec., 60, 23 Luang; 
Suda, s.v.; Verg. G. 2. 384). That it was a religious or 
magical ceremony and that it belonged to any other 
festival scem to be mis-statements; see L. Deubner, 
Attische Feste (1932), 117, 135. H.J. R. 


ASMONIUS (sth c. a.p.), author of works on grammar 
and metre (now lost) which Priscian used. 


Schanz- Hosius, § 825. 


ASPASIA, of Milesian family, lived with Pericles as his 
mistress from c. 445 B.C. after he had divorced his wife, 
till his death. She was a woman of considerable intellectual 
stature who conversed with Socrates and taught rhetoric. 
She was naturally enough the subject of politically in- 
spired attacks, particularly in comedy. In addition to 
charges of immorality, she was supposed to have in- 
fluenced Pericles unduly and to have induced him to 
start the Samian and Peloponnesian Wars. Aristophanes 
parodies these imputations in the Acharmians (515-539). 
She was]prosecuted (the date is uncertain) for impicty 
and procuring by the comedian Hermippus (q.v. 1); but 
Pericles, the real object of this and the associated attacks, 
defended her passionately and successfully. ‘Their son, 
excluded from citizenship under Pericles’ own law of 
451/0, was legitimated by decree after the death in the 
Plague of his two sons by his wife, and took his father’s 
name: he was one of the generals executed after Arginusae 
(see PELOPONNESIAN WAR § 6). After Pericles’ death in 429 
Aspasia associated with Lysicles, a popular leader killed 
in 428. Her friendship with Socrates caused her to be 
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remembcred and written about by his followers, includ- 
ing Antisthenes (q.v. 1), Aeschines (q.v. 2), and Plato 
(Menex. 235 e—236 d, 249 d, e). 

G. Busolt, Gr. Gesch. (1893-1904), ini. 505 fF. T J.C. 
ASPASIUS (c. A.D. 100-150), Peripatetic. His com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s Cat., Int., Metaph., Ph., and 
Cael., and his Libellus de naturalhbus passionibus are lost; 
his commentary on the Eth. Nic. survives in part (ed. 
G. Heylbut, 1889). 


ASPENDUS, a Greek colony in Pamphylia, claiming 
descent from Argos. Its name (Estvediys on the early 
coins) 18 perhaps connected with the Asitawandas lately 
known from the inscriptions of Karatepe. "Though 
assessed as a member of the Delian League (/G? 1. 64), it 
preferred Persian rule, even resisting Alexander. Occu- 
pied by Ptolemy I, (t was later subject to the Seleucids 
till 18g n.c., when C. Manlius admitted it to the alliance 
of thc Roman people. Situated 8 miles from the mouth of 
the Eurymedon, which was navigable as tar as the city, it 
was an important harbour, The ruins at Belkis, especially 
the theatre and the aqueduct, are unusually well preserved. 


K. Lanckoruishi, Stadte Pamphyliens (1890) 1. 85 ff. 
A. H M.J.; G. E.B. 


ASPER, AeEMILius (late 2nd c. A.D.), wrote commen- 
taries (now lost) on ‘Terence, Sallust (Historiae and Cat.), 
and Virgil, which dealt with subject-matter and diction 
and included parallels from Greek and Latin authors. 
Aelrus Donatus (q.v. 1) probably borrowed freely from 
him. The ars extant under his name (ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. 5. 547-54) is apocryphal. 

A. Toman, Étude sur le Commentaire Virgilien d’ lems Asper 
(1952), Schanz- Ilustus, § 598. jJ. bk. NI 


ASPRENAS, Nonius, the name of two Augustan 
rhetoriaans, Lucius and Publius, whose declamations 
are mentioned in Seneca’s Controversiae and Stasortae. 


Schanz llosius § 336, 9 n. 11. 


ASSONANCE, GREEK. Assonance is the recurrence 
of a sound in words which strikes the ear. The defini- 
tion is, of necessity, subjective; and the Greck ear seems 
not to have noticed recurrences which strike our ear 
harshly; e.g. Kur. zle. 160 €Aovaur’, ex 6° éAovca; IT 
1339, Phoen. 1174, Or. 238, Soph. Phil. 372. The Greeks 
tolerated such homocoteleuta as Thuc. 2. 43. 6 o pera 
pays Kat Kowns €Amidos dpa ytyvoperos dvaiobnros 
Qavaros (cf. [Andoc.] 4. 39, Pl. Leg. 949 c, Dem. 18. 238). 
Euripides, however, was taunted, perhaps unfairly, 
with putting in too many sigmas (Plato Com. fr. 30, 
Eubulus fr. 26-7). 

(1) ALLITERATION. There are a few apparently inten- 
tional cxamples ın Homer (e.g. © 181 xvvro yapat 
yodAades, more in Aeschylus, not so many in Sophocles 
and Euripides. Allitcrations in 7 are the most numerous. 
(The commonness of 7 as an initial letter docs not wholly 
account for this.) Next come a and «x. The most famous 
example is Soph. OT 371 rudas Td 7° dTa Tov TE vou 
ra 7 oppar’ ef, CF. also Acsch. Ag. 819-20, Cho. 89, 566, 
Soph. El. 210, Eur. Hipp. 1201-2, Phoen. 488-9. In the 
prose of the pre-Socratics alliteration undoubtedly plays 
a part (cf. Heraclit. fr. 25, Democr. frs. 164, 193, 215, 
258, Gorg. fr. 11. 4, 8), also perhaps in ‘Thucydides (1. 
69. 1, 81. 5—6, 6. 9. 1; 7. 68. 1), and Plato (4p. 39 a, Resp. 
609 a, Leg. 634 e, 666 e, 688 e, 730 c, y23 a), while it 1s 
virtually absent from Herodotus, Xcnophon, and the 
orators. Plato’s use of assonance 1s perhaps a legacy from 
earlier philosophers. At PI. Symp. 197 d (Agathon) ev 
nóvw, ev dopw, ev 760m, ev Adyw KuBepyyTns the medial 
assonance is no doubt intentional. 
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(2) Rityme. Theognis (in marked contrast to Tyrtaeus) 
has ‘leonine’ rhyme ın one pentameter out of seven (cf. 
173-83, 390-6), which can hardly be accidental. There is 
little evidence for intentional rhyme ın epic, or in tragedy, 
but we can perhaps, as Herrmanowski suggests, detect a 
tendency to employ it in proverbs (c.g. Soph. OT 110-11) 
and in loci communes at the end of a scene (e.g. Eur. Med. 
408-9). There are more examples in comedy (e.g. Ar. 
Ach. 30-4, 1087-92, Pax 341-4; Alexis fr. 141. 9—13). 
Rhyme is clearly present in some of the late Anacreontea 
(e.g. 38). In prose, Demosthenes does not seek rhyming 
clauses, perhaps actually avoids them, while in Gorgias, 
Isocrates, and writers of the Jsocratean school they are an 
important part of the stock-1n-tradc, and double rhyme is 
often employed (c.g. Isoc. 4. 18 «awas dceAGeivy . . . 
apxatus evzeiv). 

(3) PUNNING ASSONANCE, extending over the greater 
part of the two words, including Cicero's ‘inmmutatione 
litterac quast quaesitae venustates’ (Orat. 84). With us 
the pun ıs usually humorous; with the Greeks it was 
often serious (Aesch. PV 693 pvyew wvyav), sometimes 
the means for enforcing a philosophical lesson. Thus 
Aesch. Ag. 177 mabe: pablus, Heraclit. fr. 114, Democr. 
fr. 57, Pl. Gry. 493 a (ea@pa-onpa, mbos—mGaves). But in 
Plato the pun, including puns on proper names, 1s often 
humorous or semi-humorous (Leg. 803 a rpomdeia—rpomus, 
834d Apis ovx dypnotos, 956€ KAnpwoes—nAnpwoecs, 
Epin. g&2 e wopetar-xopedav), sometimes with a hit at the 
sophists (Symp. 185 c llavoaviov muvaaycvuu, Grg. 492 b 
Avyov kai poyor, in Callicles’ mouth, Prt. 345 b ypovou - 
rovov, a backhanded compliment to Protagoras). Gorgias’ 
AuBvioa-Aadotaa (tr. 11. 4) 18 a typical sophistic instance, 
and Pyuy-pryy, pwpy—yrwny are common form in this 
style. Xenophon somctunes indulges in naive puns (c.g. 
An. 2.2. 1 Mévwv-epeve). For punning on proper names, 
see ETYMOLOGY, § 1. 

O. Dingeldein, Der Ram b. d Griechen und Ròms (1892); 
C Riedel, Alliteration b. d griech. Tragtkern (1900); Piles manow- 
ski, De homocoteleutis quibusdam tragicorum (18480); K Polhem, Die 
latermische ols blag (1925), 133 ff. (rhyme in Greek prose); Norden, 


Ant Wunstpr. X10 f1.; J). D. Denniston, Creek Prose Style (1952), 
124 ff. J. D. I. 


ASSONANCE, LATIN. Assonance in varying manı- 
festations is native to Latın, aided by the structure of the 
language and abetted by stylistic developments. 

(1) ALLIILRATION. This appears in proverbs (Otto, 
Sprichworter, xxxu), prayers, legal formulae, etc.: (a) 
‘flamma fumo est proxuma’ (Plaut. Curc. 53); ‘mense 
malae Maio nubunt’ (sce Ovid, Fast. 5. 490); ‘mhil 
utilrus sale et sole’ (Pliny, JIN 31. 102); ‘salua res est, 
saltat senex’ (Servius on Aen. 8. 110); (b) ‘utique tu 
fruges frumenta uineta uirgultaque grandire beneque 
eucmuire sims, pastores pecuaque salua scruassis’ (Cato, 
Agr. 141); (c) ‘donum datum donatum dedicatumquc’ 
(CIL 17. 756); ‘manu mancipio’ (Thes. L. L. 8. 254. 76); 
‘per lancem lictumquce’ (Gell. 11, 18. 9). 

In early literature t is marked in Saturnians: ‘quoici 
uita defecit, non honos, honore | is hic situs quei nun- 
quam. uictus est wrtuter (CLL 17. 11), ‘inmortales mortales 
sı forct fas flere’ (Naecvius’ epitaph, Gell. 1. 24. 2). 
Plautus revels in it: ‘sator sartorquc scelerum et messor 
maxume’ (Capt. 661), ‘ex malis multis malum quod 
minimum est id minume est malum’ (Stich. 120). In 
Ennius its use ranges from the embarrassing (‘nec cum 
capta capi nec cur combusta cremari’, Ann. 359; ‘o 
Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tyranne tulisti’, ibid. 109) to the 
noble (‘lumine sic tremulo terra et caua cacrula candent’, 

C. 292; ‘© magna templa caclitum commixta stellis 
splendidis’, Sc. 196). Pacuvius has a fine example (246 R) 
‘lassitudinemque minuam manuum mollitudine’. 

In time, alliteration becomes increasingly integrated 

with poetic art. Lucretius, though not entirely removed 
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from the earlier manner, uses it with striking power in 
many memorable passages. The Augustans all make it do 
their bidding, Virgil especially (e.g. Aen. 2. 692 fil., 4. 
651 ff.): it is now no longer an external ornament applied 
more or less selfconsciously, but an inner secret of sound, 
subtly deployed to serve emotion. 

Prose employs alliteration constantly, often to point a 
rhctorical antithesis: contrast the natveté of ‘patrem 
primum, postea patronum proximum nomen habuere’ 
(Cato, Or. fr. 200 M) with ‘portum potius paratum 
nobis et perfugium putemus, quo utinam uelis passis 
peruehi hceat’ (Cic. Tusc. 1. 319), or ‘te non custodem 
ad continendas sed portitorem ad partiendas mercis 
missum putares’ (Cic. Vat. 12). Tacitus especially likes 
alliterative pairs of words, somctimes on the archaic 
pattern: ‘fortuna famaque’ (Hast. 3. 32), ‘largitio et luxus’ 
(Ann. 4. 1), ‘spes in uirtute, salus ex uictoria’ (Ann. 2. 20), 
‘socordia ducum, seditione legionum’ (Hist. 3. 46). Ob- 
trusiveness returns with the second-century archaizers 
(Fronto, Apuleius). 

(2) HOMOEOTFLEUTON, often combined with alliteration, 
is another aspect of assonance. The Roman ear could take 
such thunder as this: ‘coactus lacrimis omnium ciuium 
Romanorum quiin Sicilia negotiantur, adductus Valentin- 
orum, hominum honestissimorum, omniumque Regin- 
orum testimonius multorumque equitum Romanorum’ 
(Cic. Verr. 5. 158); it could be excited by this: ‘tandem 
aliquando, Quirites, L. Catılınam furentem audacia, 
scelus anhelantem, pestem patriae nefarie molicntcem, 
uobis atque huic urbi ferro flammaque minitantem ex 
urbe uel ciccimus uel emisimus uel ipsum egredientem 
uerbis prosecuti sumus’ (Cic. Cat. 2. 1). Poetry produces 
such effects as ‘dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, | dulce 
loguentem’ (Hor. Carm. 1. 22. 23 t.), ‘bello armantur 
equi, bellum haec armenta minantur’ (Verg. Aen. 3. 540), 
‘fAebant et cemer ingrato suprema terebant’ (id. 1b. 6. 213), 
‘rendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore’ (id. 1b. 
6. 314). 

(3) Such assonances tend inevitably towards a species 
ot RiryMr, as in the early magic formula ‘terra pestem 
teneto, salus hic maneto im pedibus meis’ (Varro, Rust. 1. 
2.27) or the sophisticated Virgihan ‘limus ut hic durescit 
et haec ut cera liquescit’ (Ecl. 8. 80). Rhetorical prose 
structure cusily produces such turns as ‘an balneis de- 
htucrunt testes egregios! “dan temere prosiluerunt.” 
homines temperants! (Cic. Cael. 63); they become ex- 
aggerated in Apuleius (c.g. Met. 11.25 ‘tuo nutu spirant 
flarmaina, nutriunt nubila, germinant semina, crescunt 
germina’), Tertullian, and St. Augustine. Grammatical 
‘rhyme’ is frequent in poetry: ‘hacc omnia uidi inflam- 
mar, | Pramo ui uitam euitarı, | louis aram sanguine 
turparı’ (Enmus, Sc. 97 {1.); ‘terribilem cristis galeam 
fammasque uomentem, | fatiferumque ensem, loricam 
cx aere ngentem, | sanguincam, ingentem’ (Verg. Aen. 8. 
620 11.), ‘mle solum Sparte est, altae cecidere Mycenae; 
| Ocdipodioniae quid sunt nisi nomina Thebae? | quid 
Pandiomac restant nisi nomen Athenae ?” (Ovid, Met. 15. 

28 ff.). 

The “leonine hexameter with disyllabic rhyme occurs 
sometimes in Virgil (e.g. Aen. 3. 36, 10. 756) and other 
classical poets (e g. Lucretius 1. 318; Ovid, Ars Am., 1. 
59, Met. 6. 247). Its special vogue in the eleventh century 
A.D. coincided with the full development of deliberate 
rhyming m the accentual hymn-form (first seen exten- 
sively in Sedulius and Venantius Fortunatus, 5th and 
6th c.) and in secular medieval lyric: the potential of 
assonance is now ‘modernized’, and Latin poetry gains 
new beauty ın a late blossoming. 

J Courin, Bibliographie de la langue latine (1951), 215 ff. (valuable); 
A Cordier, L’ Alliteration latine (1939)—primanily concerning the 
Aeneid, but with important bibhouraphical- treatment È. Wolffiin, 


Zur Alhteration (1881, repr. in Au gewahite Schriften (Leipzig, 1933], 
255 ff., with detailed lists of ‘allitierende Verbindungen’); id. in 
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Archiv f. lat. Lex. 1 (1884), 310 ff., 4 (1886), 444 ff ; C. Boetticher, 
De allhteratıonis apud Romanos ui et usu (diss. Berlin, 1884); O. 
Dingeldein, Der Retm bet den Griechen und Romern (1892) , L.. Mueller, 
De re metrica? (l æipzig, 1894), 560 ff., Norden, Ant Kunstpr.; W. J. 
Evana, Alltteratio Latina (1921); K. Polhem, Die luternsche Reim- 

rosa (St. Petersburg Herlin, 1925); F. J. E. Raby, Christian Latin 

verry? (1957), 20 If (useful bibhography); J. Marouzeau, Traite de 
stylistique appliquée au latin (1935), 42 f1.; L. R Palmer, The Lann 
Ee aie (1954); W. Beare, Latin Verse and European Song (1957), 
N. I. Herescu, La Poéste latine (1960), chs. 4-6; L. P. Wilkinson, 
Golden Latin Artistry (1963), 25 fF. R. G. A. 


ASSOS, an impregnable site on the Gulf of Adramyt- 
tium, facing south towards T.esbos (it was originally 
colonized from Methymna) and controlling the coast road. 
The harbour 1s artificial. The public buildings rose in 
terraces on the steep hillside ın a unified architectural 
scheme; impressive fortifications are still extant. Except 
in the fourth century R.C. the history of Assos ıs insepar- 
able from the general history of the Troad. Ariobarzanes 
was besieged here ın 365. Subsequently Hermuas (q.v. 1) 
made Assos the centre for a school of Platonists, amongst 
whom Aristotle was numbered. It was the birthplace of 
the Stoic philosopher Cleanthes. 


J. T. Clarke, F H. Bacon, R, Koldewey, Investigations at Assos 
1481-1843 (1921). D. E. W. W. 


ASSYRIA (Greck and Roman), the name applied by 
Herodotus (1. 178, 185, etc.), Xenophon (Cyr. 2. 5), and 
later writers (e.g. Pliny) to the whole country between 
the Armenian and Iranian mountains and the Syro- 
Arabian desert. More properly, Assyria denoted the 
ancient kingdom on the Upper Tigris, bounded on the 
north and east by the Masts range and the Kurdish 
hills—the centre of the great Assyrian Empire (c. 1000- 
612 v.c.). In the Parthian period the kingdom of Adia- 
bene (q.v.) comprised most of the old territory of Assyria. 
Part of the Parthian city of Asshur, the ancient capital, 
can be reconstructed from excavations on the site. 

The province of Assyria formed by Trajan in A.D. 116 
and abandoned by Hadrian (Eutrop 8. 2; Ruf. Fest. 14 
and 20) corresponds to the later Sassanid ‘Asorestan’, 
1.e. Lower Mesopotamia or Babylonia, including Ctesi- 
phon (q.v.). 


W. Andrac, Das wiedererstaridene Assur (1938); A. Mancq, Syra 
1959, 254 ff. M.8.D, LE. W.G. 


ASTERIA, in mythology, sister of Leto (q.v.), mother, 
by Perses, of Hecate (q.v.). Being pursued by Zeus 
(Callimachus, Del. 38; Hlyginus, Fab. 53, and several 
other authors; Nonnus, Dion. 2. 125, says it was 
Poseidon), who was in love with her, she turned into a 
quail, leaped into the sea (or was thrown into ıt), and 
then became Ortygia, 1.e. Quail Island, afterwards Delos; 
the time and occasion of her turning into a quail are 
vanously told. As her name means Starry, it appears as 
if the story were put together from disparate elements, 
perhaps an tdea that the island was originally a falling 
star, 1.¢. meteorite, and also a desire to explain its alleged 
old name. See for more material Schirmer ın Roscher’s 
Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 


ASTRAGALUS. Knucklebones (aa7payador) were used 
especially by Greek women, in various simple games such 
as children now play with stones, and were also employed 
as dice. The four long faces of the knucklebones were of 
different shapes, one flat, one irregular, onc concave, and 
one convex, and in dicing these had the value respectively 
of 1, 6, 3, 4- F. A. W. 


ASTROLOGY. Ancient astronomy sought to reduce to 
mathematical order the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Astrology was concerned with the supposed 
effects of these heavenly bodies on human destinies. Its 
fundamental faith was that a universal ‘sympathy’ binds 
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heaven to earth. And, as astronomy by prolonged obser- 
vation had learned to predict the recurrence of heavenly 
phenomena, astrology professed to be a science which 
could forecast the earthly happenings which depend 
on the heavenly. This view of things, with its blend 
of religious and scientific elements, was first claborated 
in the temples of Mesopotamia, and spread thence to 
tgypt. It had no great influence on Greek hfe until after 
the death of Alexander, when Greeks and Orientals 
mingled in the kingdoms of the Scleucids and Ptolemies. 
From this time on it became an increasingly important 
factor in the civilization of Greece and Rome, reaching 
its apogee in imperial times, and affecting every level of 
socicty. [t is only the underworld of astrology that 1s 
represented by the casters of horoscopes, the Chaldaet 
and mathematici, assailed by Roman magistrates and 
sutirists. At its highest ıt commanded the ardent alle- 
giance of the best minds of the ancient world. Hardly 
a branch of ancient culture remained unaffected by ıt. 
The Stoic philosophers, trained in Greek thought, par- 
tially secularized this ancient temple wisdorn, but gave 
it fresh currency. The astronomers Ilipparchus and 
Ptolemy believed in it. It affected medicine profoundly. 
It found poetical expression in the Astronomica of Mani- 
lius and architectural embodiment in the Pantheon. It 
supplemented the Jus Civile by the concept of Natural 
Law. See also FATE. 

Trx1s. CCAG. A. Bouché Leclercq, L’ Astrologie grecque en 
O Neugebauer and H. H. van Llocsen, Greek Horoscopes (U.S.A 
1959), Cumont, Rel or., ch. 7 (a brilhant short account, with biblio- 
graphy): Cumont, L'Egypte des astrologues (1977) which demonstrates 
the fresh light thrown on the ancient world by the progress of this 
branch of study. W. and H. G. Gunkel, Die astrologische Literatur in 
der Antike (1907). B. F. 

Astrology and the Roman government. Astrological 
studies and research were not hampered at Rome (witness 
the work and interest of Varro (2) and Nigidius Figulus, 
qq.v.), but on certain occasions (generally of some internal 
tension) measures were taken against professional astro- 
logers who were practising their craft. ‘These took the 
form of expulsion from Rome and Italy, though the rest 
of the Empire was unaffected. At Jeast nine such expul- 
sion orders are known between 139 B.C. and A.D. 93, 
based on magisterial order (in 139 and 33 B.C.), senatus- 
consultum (in A D. 16 and 52), or imperial edict (as in 69). 
‘he measures, which sormetimes included sorcerers, 
philosophers, and other diviners, branded such activities 
as temporarily undesirable, but they did not aim at esta- 
bhshing any permanent ban. Augustus, however, 1n A.D. 
Tt issucd an edict which, besides publishing his own 
horoscope, forbade the prophesying of the date of the 
death of anyone and enacted that no diviner should pro- 
phesy secretly to any one person alone. The political 
Implications are obvious: private consultations de 
principis salute might seem—or be—treasonable. These 
restrictions, though difficult to enforce, apparently re- 
mained ‘on the statute book’ until the fourth century. But 
Ulpian (early third century a.D.) clearly asserts that the 
theoretical study of astrology was legal during the Prin- 
cipate. Thus there is no contradiction with the reliance 
that so many emperors, as Tibcrius, placed upon the art 
and its practitioners (see THRASYLLUS, BALBILLUS). Dio- 
cletian took the step of banning all divination throughout 
the Empire: ‘ars autem mathematica damnabilis inter- 
dicta est’ (Cod. fust. 9. 18. 2). This again may have had 
only temporary effects, but with the Christian emperors 
of the fourth and fifth centuries political reasons were 
reinforced by religious motives, and the ban was made 
permanent. Thus Constantius ın 357 made divination a 
capital offence, and the ban was repeated in 373 and 409 
(Cod. Theod. g. 16. 4, 8, 12). 


F. H. Cramer, Astrology in Roman Law and Politics (U.S.A. 1954); 
R. MacMullen, Enemies of the Roman Order (U.S.A. 1907); chiy a 
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ASTRONOMY. From the earliest times the Greeks had 


used the rising and setting of certain stars as calendaric 
markers (c.g. Hes. Op. 619 ff.); but they had nothing 
that could be called astronomy in the scientific sense 
until comparatively late. T'he cosmological theories of 
the pre-Socratıc philosophers, though containing oc- 
casional glimpses of the truth, were purely speculative. 
Most of the ‘scientific discoveries’ and feats attributed by 
later writers to the sixth-century philosophers, such as 
Thales’ (q.v.) eclipse prediction, are unworthy of belief. 
During the fifth century, however, some of the concepts 
which are a necessary prerequisite for a science of astro- 
nomy were propounded. ‘The sphericity of the earth was 
mentioned in Parmenides (q.v.) (A 44 D-K), who also 
stated that the moon receives its light from the sun (B 15). 
“mpedocles (q.v.) not only said this but inferred the cause 
of solar eclipses (B 42). Anaxagoras said the same (.\ 77). 
Yet how unfamihar all this was even in the late fifth 
century ts shown by the remark of ‘Thucydides (whose 
education was extraordinary for his time) that solar 
eclipses seem only to occur at new moon (2. 28). See also 
Plato Crat. 409 a-b. Whatever ‘astronomical’ activity 
there was in the fifth century centred on (a) the risings 
and settings of stars and perhaps description of the con- 
stellations (the zodiac was imported from Babylon as 
carly as Cleostratus of Tenedos (2nd half of 6th c.), if the 
lines quoted from him are genuine); (0) observations of 
solstice and equinox, and establishment of luni-solar 
cycles. In the latter connexion the most famous name 1s 
Meton (q.v.). Both these activities were directed mainly 
towards practical, 1.c. calendaric, purposes. There seems 
to have been general ignorance about the planets. Demo- 
citus, according to Seneca (QNat. 7. 3. 2) said that he 
suspected that there were several (plures) planets, but gave 
neither number nor names. In the same place Seneca 
attributes the introduction of knowledge of the planetary 
motions to Eudoxus (q.v. 1), and this is not unlik’ ly: he is 
the first Greek who ıs known to have recognizea the five 
planets (for it is impossible to sort out the genuinely 
carly material from among whatis attributed to Pythagoras 
and his school, and the passages in Plato, Resp. 616 d- 
617 b and Tz. 38 c fF., where the five planets are hinted 
at, may well be later than Kudoxus’ publication). But 
T-udoxus ts also the first to have constructed a system of 
mathematical astronomy in his ‘theory of homocentric 
spheres’. 'The observational data incorporated into this, 
namely crude synod and sidcreal periods of the heavenly 
bodies, were probably derived from a Babylonian source 
(Sencea, L.c., says Eudoxus imported ‘the motions’ from 
Egypt, but what ıs known of Egyptian ‘astronomy’ makes 
this highly unlikely). But the idea of constructing a geo- 
metrical model to account for the phenomena was pecu- 
liarly Greek. Eudoxus’ system was of great mathematical 
elegance, and succeeded in reproducing the motions 
qualitatively, but ıt would take little observation to esta- 
blish its disagreement with the facts. In particular no 
homocentric system could account for the obvious varia- 
tions ın sıze and brightness of, e.g., the moon and Venus. 
Nevertheless Callippus (q.v.) modified Eudoxus’ system 
to eliminate some of the grosser discrepancies with the 
truth, and Aristotle provisionally accepted this modified 
system ( Cael., Metaph. A 8), and made what had probably 
been for udoxus a purely geometrical scheme into a 
physical mechanism with contiguous solid spheres. 
Other astronomical activity in the fourth century was 
concerned with the traditional subjects, the calendar 
(Fudoxus’ Octaeteris and Callippus’ 76-year cycle) and 
star risings, etc. (Eudoxus’ Phaenomena), The earliest 
extant astronomical works, those of Autolycus (2) and 
Euclid (qq.v.), are nothing but a treatment of the latter in 
terms of elementary geometry. At this period Heraclides 
(q.v. 1) of Pontus put forward a new planetary system, 
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apparently suggesting, among other things, that the earth 
revolves on its axis, ‘Che same idea was incorporated in 
the heliocentric hypothesis of Aristarchus (q.v. 1) of 
Samos. Both of these, however, were purely descriptive 
and non-mathematical. But there was also serious obser- 
vation going on jn the early third century: Aristyllus and 
Timocharis in Alexandria attempted to fix the position of 
stars, and recorded details of occultations. Aristarchus 
too was an observer, but his only extant work, On the 
Sizes and Distances of the Sun and Moon, is morc of a 
mathematical exercise than a piece of serious astronomy. 
"he third century probably saw a good deal of astrono- 
mical activity, including the production of mathematical 
theories, but our knowledge of it, even of the astronomi- 
cal works of Archimedes (q.v.), is very slight. Important 
progress was made by Apollonius (q.v. 2), who proved 
the equivalence of the (already existing)? epicyclic and ec- 
centric theories for planetary motion, and applied them 
to the motion of the moon and the problem of planetary 
retrogradation. ‘he ground was thus laid for the work of 
Hipparchus (q.v. 3), who used Apollonius’ theorctical 
structure, extensive Babylonian eclipse records, and his 
own systematic observations and practical skill to produce 
the first satisfactory theory for the motion of sun and 
moon (c. 150 B.C.). This was his greatest success, though 
he also made advances ın every field of astronomy then 
studied, in particular discovering the precession of the 
equinoxes. ‘I'he only work of importance between him 
and Ptolemy was done by Menelaus (g.v. 3), whose 
spherical trigonometry was probably the first. Ptolemy 
(c. A.D. 140) brought Greek astronomy to its acme. His 
Almagest (sa qpa7iK7) aivragis) is a systematic exposi- 
tion of the whole ficld from first principles. He took over 
}Lipparchus’ solar and lunar theory, introducing a major 
correction into the latter. He compiled a catalogue of 
stars, giving ecliptic co-ordinates and magnitudes, mostly 
fiom his own observations. Ile constructed a theory of 
motion for the five planets (Hipparchus had refrained 
trom this because of the msufficiency of his data); for 
this he used the traditional epicycle and eccentric, but 
also introduced an innovation of his own, the equant. It 
was thus possible to predict the position of all the known 
heavenly bodies at a given moment, all the details of 
cclipses, the retrogradations of the plancts(both times and 
arc-lengths), and the appearances and disappearances 
(ddoew) of the planets and fixed stars, all with accuracy 
by the standards of observation of the time (Ptolemy 
rechoned agreement within 10° of arc as satusfactory). 
After Ptolemy no sigmificant advances were made in 
antiquity: his system became canonical, and even the 
corrections that were applied to it by Islamic astronomers 
were on pomts of detail, made possible by the longer 
period over which observations could be compared. 
The astronomy of the Grecks covered only a part of 
what is now comprised in the term. It was essentially a 
system for predicting the positions uf the sun, moon, and 
planets and the resulting phenomena rather than an 
explanation thereof. Its basis, 1n the classical form, was in 
geometrical schemes of motion. ‘There were also purely 
arithmetical schemes derived from Babylonian astro- 
nomy. lt is not surprising to find these, in view of the 
heavy dependence of Hipparchus and Ptolemy on Babyl- 
onian records of astronomical observations. Yet they are 
rigidly excluded from the Almagest: our knowledge of 
them comes mostly from papyri and astrological works, 
1.¢. the ‘vulgar’ astronomical literature. An early example 
is found in the avadopixds of EHypsicles (q.v.) of the 
sccond century B.C. Physical astronomy, however, re- 
mained at a very low level (as did physics in general). It 
13 mostly ignored altogether in astronomical works. In 
Book 2 of Ptolemy’s Planetary Hypotheses we do indeed 
find an attempt to fit the kinematical models of the 
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Almagest into an explanatory physical system, but the 
theory of motion involved js as primitive as Aristotle's. 
Similarly such discussion as there was of the composition 
and evolution of the heavenly bodies remained at the 
level of speculation, and was carried on by philosophers 
rather than astronomers. Even the relative and absolute 
distances of the planets could not be determined scienti- 
fically (the Almagest gives only the distances of sun and 
moon). In such a situation the heliocentric hypothesis, 
with no physical or mechanical theory to support it, held 
no advantage over the geocentric, and suffered the severe 
disadvantage that for purposes of prediction all calcula- 
tions must ultimately be geocentric. Itis neither surprising 
nor reprehensible that Aristurchus’ suggestion had no 
success in antiquity. Within its limits, Greek astronomy 
in its final development was highly successful, astonish- 
ingly so when we consider the crudity of observational 
instruments and the fewness of observations (Llipparchus 
and Ptolemy seem to have been the only astronomers 
who made systematic observations). The long life of the 
Ptolemaic system was not undeserved. For the effect 
which astronomical studies, in particular the theory of 
sundials, had on developments in mathematics, see also 
MATHEMATICS. 

Rest general account in J. L. E. Dreyer, A Iistory of the Planetary 
Systems from Thales to Kepler, (1908), repr. as A Fistory of Astronomy 
Jrom Thales to Kepler (U.S.A. 1953). Particularly uacful on the earher 
penod ia P. ‘Vanncry, Histoire de l’astronamie ancienne (1893). For 
information on ‘astronomy’ in the pre-Socratics see T. L Heath, 
Aristarchus of Samos (1913, repr. 1959). For a detailed account of the 
content ot ancient works, J. B. J. Delambre, Histoire de Pastronome 
ancienne, 2 vols. (1817), 19 still indispensable. See also J). R. Licks, 
Early Greek Astronomy to Aristotle (1970), On Babylonian astro- 


nomy and traces of its methods in Greek texts sec O. Neugebauer, 
The Exact Sciences in Antiquity? (U.S A. 1957), chs. 5 and 6. 


G. J. T. 
ASTURES, an ethnographical group of north-western 
Span, holding the northern coastline between the 
Callaeci and the Cantabri, and reaching south across the 
mountains. Before their conquest by Augustus they were 
known as rude and predatory highlanders. ‘The census of 
Pliny, HIN 3. 28 estimated 240,000 free men divided 
between the ‘Transmontani of the north and the Augustani 
of the south. Pacificd by Roman legions (26-19 u.c.), the 
Astures furnished gold, chrysocolla, mintum, horses, and 
auxiliary troops. ‘Chey formed an imperil conventus, 
whose capital Asturica Augusta (Astorga) was described 
by Pliny as ‘urbs magnifica’. The quarters of the Lego 
VIL Gemina (Leon) developed into a large place. Remains 
of Roman walls survive in both towns. An intricate road 
system, to aid transport of mincrals, was constructed by 
the emperors from Augustus to Gratian. 
A Schulten, Los Cantabros y Astures (1943), M. Gómez Moreno, 
Catalogo Monumental de España’ Provincia de León (1925); R. Syme, 


AJPhil. 1 , 293 ħ.; L A. Richmond, JRS 1931, 86 ff. 
i BA J-J. V. N.; M. 1L. HI. 


ASTYANAX or Scamandrius (TI. 6. 402), in mythology, 
young son of Hector and Andromache (qq.v.). At the 
capture of Troy he was flung from the walls by Neo- 
ptolemus (q.v. 1; Little Iliad, fr. 19 Allen) or killed by 
Odysseus (Jitu Persis). Astyanax’ death is often shown ın 
connexion with that of Priam in archaic and classical 
pictures of the Sack of Troy. Polygnotus in his ‘l'roy at 
Delphi showed Priam dead but Astyanax still alive, a 
baby at his mother’s breast in the Greek camp (Brommer, 
Vasenlisten’, 286). H. J. R.; C. M. R. 


ASTYDAMAS, the name of two poets of the fourth 
century P.C., futher and son. The father was the son of 
Morsunus the son of Philocles (nephew of Aeschylus) 
(Suda, s.v.). lt is uncertain te which some of the 
records about ‘Astydamas’ refer. One of the two was a 
pupil of Isocrates (436-338 B.C.) in rhetoric before he 
became a poet. The elder produced his first play in 
398 R.C., and one of the two (probably the son) won his 
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first victory in 372 (Marm. Par. 71). The elder is said to 
have lived to the age of 60 (Diod. Sic. 14. 43. 5), and if 
this is truc the inscriptional records (JG 11.2 2320) which 
note Dionysiac victories in 341 with the Achilles, Athamas, 
and Antigone, and in 340 with the Parthenopacus and 
Lycaon must refer to the son, and the ascription by the 
Suda and Photius of the Purthenopaeus to the father must 
be a mistake. ‘The Athenians were so delighted with this 
play that they erected a statue to the poct im the theatre 
(Diog. Laert. 2. 43), and a fragment of the base of this sur- 
vives, but he was not allowed to inscribe on it the con- 
ceited verses which made his name a byword for vanity 
(Suda, s.v. gavriy craweis). The son was evidently famous 
in his day. Aristotle notes (Poet. 14) that in his Alcmaeon 
he made the hero kill his mother unwittingly instead of 
deliberately as in the original legend, and Plutarch (De 
Glor. Ath. 7) speaks with very high praise of the Hector. 
Of the two poets less than twenty lines tn ull ate preserved. 
TGE 777 80 Wilamowitz, Aischylos Interpretationen (1914), 238 f. 
A.W P.-C. 


ASTYNOMOI, an office found mostly ın the lonian 
States. In Athens there were five for the city and five 
for the Piraeus, clected by lot for one year. Their principal 
duties were to keep the streets clean and free of obstruc- 
tion. They also had duties in relation to festivals; and in 
particular (ut least c. 326) they enforced certain sump- 
tuary laws. ‘hey could inflict small fines and introduce 
to the lJawcourts more important cases within their juris- 
diction. ‘They had slaves us assistants. In many States 
they also had harbour and market duties (see AGORA- 
NOMO!). A law governing the duties of the astynomot at 
Pergamum, passed probably in the second century A.C., 
ts preserved mn an inscription of the carly second century 
A.D. (SEG xm. 521). A. W. G. 


ASTYOCHE, in mythology, sister of Priam and daugh- 
ter of Laomedon (qq.v.; Apollod. 3. 146). She married 
Telephus (q.v. 1; Quint. Smyrn. 6. 135) and bore Eury- 
pylus, who came to the Trojan War and was killed by 
Neoptolemus with many of his people, yuvatwy etvexa 
dapaw (Od. 11. 521). This the commentators explained 
either of the gift of a wife ([lermione) by Menelaus to 
Neoptolemus, or of the gift by Priam to Astyoche of the 
golden vine which was given Tros by Zeus as compensa- 
tion for the loss of Ganymedes (Little Iliad, fr. 6 Allen), 
etc. See Ifustathius în Odyss., 1697, 30 ff. H.J. R. 


ASYLIA means a guarantee against seizure of property 
by citizens of another State exercising the right of re- 
prisal, Whenever there were no arrangements for the 
scttlement of disputes between Stutes the party wronged 
claimed the right to use self-help and to seize the pro- 
perty (e.g. a ship or its cargo), not only of the offending 
party, but of other citizens and metics of his State. 
Such seizure was designated by the verb ovAdv and 
related words. Rights of reprisal were often proclaimed 
by one state against another. When asylia was granted 
to individuals ıt meant that whatever claims there were 
against his State his personal property was safe from 
seizure at the hands of citizens and residents of the State 
bestowing asylia. This form of asylia could be piven to 
entire states. Another form, connected with a localitv 
and not applying to the property of its citizens abroad, 
was the recognition by other States of the inviolability of 
a sanctuary or a sanctuary and the city ın which it was 
located. Such sanctuaries were used as places of refuge; 
hence the later meaning of ‘asylum’. 


E. Schlesinger, Die griechische Asylte (1933), assembles the 
evidence and cites earlier literature. J. A. O.L. 


ATALANTA (Aradavr7y), in mythology, daughter of 
lasus, son of Lycurgus of Arcadia, and Clymene, 
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daughter of Minyas (Apollod. 3. 105), or of Schoeneus, 
son of Athamas (Hesiod, fr. 20 Rzach). Boeotian and 
Arcadian legends often show connexion, but there is no 
need to suppose two heroines of the same name here, 
for she 1s 1n all probability a by-form of Artemis (q.v.). 
She was a huntress, averse to marriage, loved by (1) 
Melcager (q.v. 1); Parthenopaeus was her son by him 
(Ilyg. Fab. yg. 1, a late story, see Rose ad loc.); (2) Me- 
Janion (Milanion, i.e. Me:Aaviwy, Prop. 1. 1. 9), her first 
cousin (Apollod., ibid.), or Ilippomenes. She would 
marry no one who could not beat her in a foot-race (in 
Hyg. Fab. 185. 2, she follows the suitor and spears him 
if she can catch him; perhaps a reminiscence of a reli- 
gious rite, see Rose ad loc.). Melanion, or Hippomenes, 
got three golden apples from Aphrodite and delayed 
her by throwing them, thus winning. Their son was 
Parthenopaeus ın most accounts. But (by the anger of 
Aphrodite, to whom he forgot to pay his vow, Ov. Met. 
10. 681 ff.) he lay with her in a holy place (Apollod. 108, 
Hyg., ibid. 6, Ov., ibid. 686); for this impiety they were 
turned into lions. ln sorne versions (as Prop. 1. 1. 9) 
there 1s no race, but Melanion wins Atalanta’s atfection 
when hunting with her. 

Atalanta wrestling with Peleus at the funeral games of 
Pelias 18 a very popular subject in archaic art, still some- 
times found in classical. She is also regularly shown 
among the hunters of the Calydonian boar, a popular 
subject at all periods. Generally as a huntress, and in 
archaic art as an athlete, she wears a short tunic; as an 
athlete in classical art, briefs and a brassitre (Brommer, 
Vasenlisten*, 235 íI., 240, 347). H.J R;C. MR 


ATARGATIS (Aramaic ‘Atar-"Ata, according to Ron- 
zevalle ‘the divine ‘Ata’: cf. the epithet ayr applied 
to her at Delos) or Derceto, the goddess of Iierapolis- 
Bambyce in Syria. Iler temple, rebuilt e. 300 B.C. by 
Stratonice, wife of Seleucus I, was plunderca by An- 
tiochus IV and by Crassus, but was still in Luctan’s day 
one of the greatest and holiest in Syria. Her consort 
was Hadad; his throne was flanked by bulls, that of 
Atargatis by hons. At Ascalon, Atarputis was represented 
as half woman, half fish. Fısh and doves were sacred to 
her; the myth records that, having fallen into a Jake, 
Atargatus was saved by the fish ([Eratosth.| Cat. 38), or, 
m another version, that Atargatis was changed into a fish, 
and her daughter Semiramis into a dove (Diod. Sic. 2. 
4. 2-6; 2. 20. 1-2; Ov. Met. 4. 44-8). Late tn the third 
century n.C. her cult appears in Egypt, Macedon, and, 
with civic status, at Phistyon in Aetolia and (early 2nd c.) 
at Thuria in Messenia. Natives of Hierapolis founded a 
shrine on Delos in 128-127, of which Athens soon took 
control. Atargatis was worshipped also in a number of 
other I[fellenic cities, whereas in the west (apart from 
Rome, where Nero favoured her for a while) only a few 
dedications, from Italy, the Danubian provinces, and 
‘ngland, have been found. Since Ataryatis was primarily 
a fertility goddess, the Greeks often recognized ın her a 
form of Aphrodite, but generally she was simply the 
‘Syrian goddess’. Astrologers identified her with the 
constellation Virgo, and a third-century ‘creed’ found in 
England (RIB 1791) accepts the dea Syria as one of 
several names or manifestations of the universal goddess. 
At Thuria her cult included mysteries. Lucian, De dea 
Syria, describes the cult in Syria; Apuleius, Met. 8-9, 
the life of her wandering Galli, See EUNUCHS, RELIGIOUS; 
FISH, SACRED; METRAGYRTES. 


C. Clemen, Lukians Schrift úber die syrische Göttin (1938); F. 
Cumont, Rel or., ch 5.; P. Lambrechts and P. Noyen, La Nouvelle 
Cho, 1954; S Ronzevalle, Mélanges de l' Université Sant Joseph (Bey- 
routh), 1940, P. Roussel, Délos colome athémenne (1916), 252 ff.; 
H. Seyrig, ‘Antiquités renne 78’, Syria, 1900, 233 T. ; F. R. Walton, 
RAC s.v. ‘Atargaus’; E. Will, Annales archéologiques de Syrie TOR F 
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ATE, the personification of infatuation or moral blind- 
ness, in which right and wrong, advantageous and ruin- 
ous conduct cannot be distinguished. She is the subject 
of an elaborate allegory in Jl. 19. go ff., the earliest in 
Greek, where she is daughter of Zeus (an carly instance 
of the problem of the moral responsibility of Deity). 
She is daughter of Strife and sister of Luwlessness (Hes. 
Theog. 230). H. J. R. 


ATEIUS PRAETEXTATUS PHILOLOGUS, Luc- 
TUS, one of the chief scholars of the Ciceronian age. Born 
ut Athens, he became a captive of war in X86 B.C., was 
brought to Rome and manumiıitted, He claimed to have 
written 800 books on all kinds of subjects (miscellanea, 
vAy) and took the name Philologus as an indication of his 
interests. According to Suetonius (Gram. 10) he helped 
Sallust by compiling a Brewartmm Rerum Romanarum 
and Asinius Pollo by advising about the style of his 
history, Festus mentions his Liber Glossematorum and 
Charisius a work cntitled An amavertt Didun slencas. 
G. Funaioh, Gramm. Rom. Frag., 147-41. ae 195, 6. 


ATELLA hetween Capua and Naples in Campania (q.v.) 
(ruins near modern Aversa). Atella jomed Hannibal (216 
n.c.), but Rome soon recovered and grimly punished ıt 
(211n.¢.). It recovered, however, and became a prosperous 
municipium. Vhe Atcllana (q.v.), the vulgar farce staged 
in Oscan, which enjoyed popularity in Rome, possibly 
originated here. E T.S 


ATELLANA (sı. fabula); m origin a native ltalian farce, 
named after Atella in Campania but doubtless common in 
Oscan towns, and probably carly known in Rome. 1t had 
stock characters: Bucco, ‘the fool’ (cf. Plaut. Bacch. 
1088); Dossennus, perhaps wrongly connected with 
dorsum (and so ‘lTunch-back’) since it seers to reflect an 
[Etruscan proper name und it was identified by Roman 
scholars with Manducus (Varro Ling. Lat. 7. 96); Maceus, 
also ‘the fool’ (ct. paxcoar), the most frequently occurring 
name in titles of “Itellanae; Manducus, oripinally a come 
effigy carued in procession (Paulus Festi 115, Lands. ; 
Plaut. Rud. §35 IT.), perhaps ‘Glutton’ (connected with 
mandere, Vario Ling. Lat. 7. 95); Pappus, ‘the Gafter’ 
(ct. mdamos). It became a literary form (no doubt, because 
the inspiration provided hy Greek New Comedy to pro- 
duce palliatae had worn thin: see TOGATA) tor a short me 
in the period of Sulla: its principal exponents were L. 
Pomponius (q.v. 1) of Bononia and Novis (q.v.). ‘The 
action was set m a small Italian town that gave the drama- 
tust opportunity to portray the humour and coarseness of 
provincial life. It seems to have been primarily low-life 
comedy, in coarse and obscene language; but the dra- 
matic motifs were still drawn from Greek New Comedy. 
Surprisingly there are among the titles of Pomponius and 
Novius some which can only be interpreted as parodies of 
tragedies (e.g. Pomponius, Agamemno Suppositus, Arm- 
orum ludwium; Novius, Andromacha, Phoenissae). The 
Atellana was sometimes used as an exodium (a ‘follower’) 
to a tragedy, like satyric drama in Athens, and these 
parodies may have been inspired by such occasions. 
Fabularum Atellananim Fragmenta, rec. P. Frassinetti (198 


§5). 
Schanz- Hosius 1. 245 tE., W. Beare, The Roman Stage? (1964), 137 ff. 
P Frassinettt, Fabula Atellana (1954). G. W. W. 


ATESTE, the modern Fste, has given its name to one of 
the principal Iron Age cultures of northern Italy, lasting 
from the ninth century n.C. until its peaceful annexation 
by Rome in 184 B.C. Until a.D. 589 1t stood on the Adige, 
now some miles south, and throughout its history thus 
combined natural advantages for sea-trade, presumably 
coming through Adria (q.v.), with easy access to the land 
routes round the gulf. Already by the late seventh—early 
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sixth centuries its products were not only reaching Fel- 
sina (q.v.) and the head of the Adriatic, but were also 
crossing the Alps to Carniola and the Tyrol. Noted for its 
production of shect-bronze, particularly of sttulae, Ateste 
was for 800 years the most important commercial and 
artistic centre of Venctia: its commercial position led to 
the incorporation of foreign (c.g. Oriental) elements, via 
Greek and Etruscan intermediaries, into a distinctive 
indigenous art-style. 

G. Fogolun, J! Museo Nuztonale Atestino im Este (1957); 11. Müller- 
Karpe, Beitròge zur Chronologw der Urnenfelderzett nordlich und 
sudlich der eilpen (1959); Mostra dell'arte delle situle (Florence, 1901); 


G. bogolarn and O-H Frey, Sind. Etr. 1965, 237 ft.; O-A. Frey, 
Germania 1900, 48 t D.W. R R. 


ATHAMANES, a tribal group related to the ‘Hellenes’, 
occupied the upper Achelous valley and the lull-country 
east of its watershed towards Thessaly. They formed a 
tribal state under a monarchy which was powerful in 
the Hellenistic period. 


P -K., GL 2. 1. 218 f.; Hammond, Fpuus, 082 f. N. G. L. H. 


ATHAMAS, in mythology, son of Aeolus (q.v. 2) and 
a character in a variously told story ot a stepmother’s 
cruelty (Suth 'Thompson, $31). He married first Nephele 
(a cloud-goddess), then Ino daughter of Cadmus; the 
order is reverscd ın Philostephanus ap. schol. Zl. 7. 
86; Hyg. Fab. 4, professedly from Euripides, introduces 
a third wife, Themisto, but omits Nephele. Nephele 
bore him Phrixus and Helle, and Ino ın her turn 
Learchus and Melicertes. Ino was jealous of her step- 
children, and therefore caused the seed-corn to be 
roasted; when it consequently failed to grow, and Delphi 
was consulted, she induced the messengers on their re- 
turn to say that the sacrifice of Phrixus and Helle, or 
Phrixus alone, was demanded. Nephele saved them, or 
him, by means of a golden-fleeced ram given by Hermes; 
the ram brought Phrixus to Colchis, where he married 
Chalciope, daughter of Aeetes. Helle fell into the strait 
thenceforth named Hellespont (q.v.) after her. See further 
ARGONAUTS. In Hyginus, loc. cıt., Themisto tries to 
murder the stepchildren and fails in the same manner as 
Aedon (q.v.); cf. Stith Thompson, K1611. See Ilyg. Fab. 
1-5; Apollod. 1.80 ff.; Ov. Fasti 3.851 ff; [Eratosthenes] 
19; Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 20; schol. German. Arat., 79, 142 
Breysig. Several of these say that the ram became the 
constellation Aries. Cf. Pickard-Cambridge in Powell, 
New Chapters u. 97. ‘he rest of Athamas’ story is less 
folk-tale and more myth. Because Ino had nursed Dio- 
nysus, Hera drove Athamas and her mad; Atharnas killed 
Learchus, Ino ran from him carrying Melicertes, leaped 
into the sca, and she and her son were transformed into 
deities, Leucothea and Palaemon (Apollodorus and 
Hyginus, supra; Ov. Met. 4. 416 f¥.; Rose, Haundbk. Gk. 
Myth. 150 and authorities there cited). 

At Ilalos in the Thessalian Achaea, the senior member 
of the clan claiming descent from Athamas was sacrificed 
to Zeus Laphystios if he entered the city hall. This was 
explained as retribution for Athamas’ joining Ino ın 
plotting against Phrixus (Hdt. 7. 197. 1). H. J. R. 


ATHANASIUS (c. a.D. 295-373) was an outstanding 
theologian and church leader, and as a deacon played an 
influential part at the council of Nicaea (325). Appointed 
bishop of Alexandria in 328, he vigorously championed 
the Nicene doctrine of the consubstantiality (cjz0avacov) 
of Father and Son against Arianism, being five times 
deposed and exiled. ‘Iwo of his exiles he spent in the 
West, to which he introduced monasticism. In the last 
decades of his life he developed the doctrine of the deity 
and personality of the Holy Spirit, and did much to 
promote understanding between the different anti-Arian 
groups ın the church, liis surviving writings include 


ATHANASIUS 
apologetic, dogmatic, and ascetic treatises, historical 
essays, and letters. 


Migne, PG xxv—xxvn. Text ed. II G. Opitz (Berlin Academy, 
1934- ). J.N D.h. 


ATHEISM. ‘Denial of the gods’ (76 pù vouilew Beods 
[efvac], J. Tate in CR 1936, 3, and 1937, 3) might mean 
atheism in the modern sense ora distaste for pagan mytho- 
logy compatible with deep rehgious faith. The earliest 
motive for it was the moral inadequacy of the gods as 
depicted by Homer and Hesiod. 'Thus Xenophanes (q.v.) 
adduced the crimes imputed to them, and added that men 
everywhere created gods in therr own image. Yet he 
upheld the existence of the divine, and taught a kind of 
panthcism. owever, in the fifth century Ionian specu- 
lation and the Sophistic movement did make possible 
the doubt or denial of any form of deity. dðeos later 
became the term for this philosophical atheism (but see 
below). Of famous thinkers prosecuted for aoéBera im 
this century, though political motives usually played a 
part in such prosecutions, Anaxagoras (q.v.) was a 
rationalist who sought to explain everything by natural 
causes and doubtless (though positive evidence ıs lacking) 
an atheist ın the modern sense. Protagoras’ (q.v.) posi- 
tion was strictly agnostic. Socrates (q.v. 1) is a More com- 
plex case. Perhaps the gods of his personal belicf were 
not those of the State, but he conformed to official cults 
and was a man of deep religious feclings, sure of divine 
guidance. A certain Diagoras (q.v.) of Melos was always 
known m antiquity as ‘the atheist’ and was convicted of 
impiety at Athens c. 414 B.C. Often quoted for positive 
atheism is the fragment of the Srvphus of Critias (q.v., 
fr. 23 Diels), which describes the pods as human inven- 
tions in the interests of law. Among the poets, Pindar 
defends the tradition by gently purging the myths of 
their crudities. Euripides exclaims against the folly of 
believing in such gods. Atheism was attributed to other 
contemporary philosophers, and Plato's attack in Lars 10 
suggests that it was widespread in the next century. 
Aristotle's intellectual conception of divinity left no room 
for the traditional personal gods (Metaph. A 8 fin.), and 
the theological argument started in the Socratic schools 
led naturally to scepticism, and in once case at least— 
"Theodorus the Cytenaic—to actual atheism. 

Besides ‘unbelieving’, dbeos meant ‘abandoned by the 
gods’, wicked, godless. (See lexica and K, Latte in ARW 
xx. 264.) The question of belief had not in gencral the 
importance which it has to-day (cf. A. D. Nock, Conversion 
(1933), 10 f.), and the word tended to be a term of abuse 
rather than a reasoned description, e.g. as applicd to the 
Christians (Nock, Sallustius (1926), Ixxxvin). Yet cf. also 
Theophrastus in Porph. Abst. 2. 7 and Plutarch De 
Superst., where aleorns is discussed and defined as a 
‘lack of sensitwveness to the divine’; also evidence in F. 
Cumont, L'Egypte des astrolugucs (1937), 135. 


In general, see A. B. Drachmann, -4thenm in Pagan Antiquity 
(London and Copenhagen, 1922.) WKC O. 


ATHENA (faira, Abiy, Adnvain(-a), Abyrâ). "he 
patron goddess of Athens ın Attica and Athens ın Bocotia, 
also extensively worshipped in many other places in 
Greece proper and the colonies and islands. There 1s no 
reasonable doubt that she is originally pre-Hellenic. Her 
name shows the non-Greek sufhx -na found also, e.g., in 
Moxjva; her most famous cult, that at Athens on the 
Acropolis, is on the site of a Mycenacan palace, the 
‘house of Erechtheus’ of Odyssey 7. 81, cf. Iliad 2. 549; 
and her name appears in the form a- ta-na po-tt-ni-ja on 
a Linear B tablet at Cnossos. In Minoan fashion, she 
takes on occasion the form of a bird, as Od. 3. 371-2 (the 
owl, though regularly associated with her in classical 
times, is not the only bird with which she is connected 
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in cult). Her peculiar cult-statues, female yet fully armed, 
resemble the Mycenaean shielded goddess (Ath. Mitt. 
1912, 129 ff. and pl. vin, often reproduced elsewhere). 
The conclusion is hardly avoidable (Nilsson, Dre Anfänge 
der Gottin Athene (1921); Minoan-Mycenaean Religion? 
(1950), 417 ff.) that she 1s the tutelary goddess of Cretan 
and Mycenaean princes, especially the latter, retained in 
popular cult when the ancient citadels came to be re- 
served for the gods and not for rulers. Presumably she had 
been fervently worshipped by the subjects of those 
princes; at all events, she continued to hold a very high 
rank and to develop in several directions. 

2. Besides her connexion with citadels, and con- 
sequently with cities (e.g. Verg. Ecl. 2. 61-2; see ZEUS), 
she has a rather derided association with water, hence 
her epithet 7ritogenera, whercot the first two syllables 
have something to do with water, though their exact 
meaning 1s unknown (cf. Farnell, op. cit. infra, 265 {1.). 
This, however, did not result in her becoming a deity 
of the sea, even by way of Athens’ naval power; the hold 
of Poseidon was probably too strong. 

3. She us regularly regarded as virgin. Ier Elean title 
of Mtp need mean no more than that mothers 
worshipped her (cf. the strange titles ‘Maid’, ‘Wife’, and 

‘Widow’ applied to Ilera (q.v.), and see Farnell, 302 ff., 
yet cf. E. Fehrle, Aulttsche Keuschheit (1910), 183 ff. 
"That she 1s interested in fertility, both animal and vege- 
table, 1s not remarkuble; she is a goddess of the State and 
on such increase its continued existence depends. 

4. Her most conspicuous functions are perhaps those 
connected with war. She has a certain tendency to be- 
come a war-goddess m general, a kind of female Ares, 
as in Jliad 17. 398, where she is coupled with him as an 
expert in battles and liable to violent wrath; neither of 
them could have ‘found fault with’ the fury of the con- 
test over the body of Patroclus. Normally, hov ever, she 
is warlike in the sense that she fights tor, or leads to 
battle, her chosen people, or hero (as Diomedes, T. 5. 
856, where she guides his spear into Ares’ flank; Eur. 
Heracl. 349-50, where, though Hera leads the Argives, 
Athena leads Athens to fight against them). Or she pro- 
tects them, us a strong warrior might a weaker one (Solon, 
fr. 3. 3-4 Diehl), though this does not refer only to war 
but to shielding Athens against all dangeis. lence also 
she is the inventor of sundry warlike implements, as the 
war-chariot (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 13) and the trumpet (she 
was called LaAmyf in Argos, Paus. 2. 21. 3). 

§. But, being female and goddess of that city which 
was perhaps nearer than any other in Greece to being 
industrialized, she is also a patroness of arts and crafts. 
Among these, spinning and weaving take a prominent 
place, as might be expected, and ın general she is the 
goddess of women’s work (Hymn. Hom. Ven. 14-15). 
But her influence extends much further than this, for 
all manner of handicraftsmen worship her, or regard her 
as their teacher, as potters (ps.-Hdt. Vit. Hom. 42; the 
scene is Samos, indicating that such worship of Athena 
is in no way purely Attic), goldsmiths (Od. 6. 233, again 
wholly unconnected with Athens). In Athens the Chal- 
ceia (literally the festival of smiths, yaA«7s) was held in 
her honour, though Hephaestus seems:to have had some 
share in it (Deubner, 35 f.). It is in such connexions as 
this that her title Ergane, ‘the work-woman’, is especially 
appropriate, and here also that her functions overlap 
to some extent those of Hephaestus, thus explaining 
their mythical connexion; see below. She is on occasion 
goddess of medicine also, since that is a highly skilled 
occupation, but this seems to he a development rather 
of Minerva (q.v.; see Ov. Fasti 4. 827). 

6. Identifications between Athena and foreign god- 
desses arc fairly numerous, e.g. Neith in Egypt (Plato 
Tin. 21 e), a Libyan goddess whose name is unknown 
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(Hdt. 4. 180. 2), and, most familiar, the Italian Minerva. 
It 1s not always possible to tell whut caused the identi- 
fication. Of Greek goddesses subordinate to her, the best 
known is Nike, whose temple on the Acropolis is one of 
the best preserved; she also had some connexion with 
Hygiea, whose name she bore as a title (Paus. 1. 23. 4). 

7. ‘Vhat she became ultimately allegorized into a 
personification of wisdom 15 a not unnatural develop- 
ment of her patronage of skill; she passes from one 
sense of godia to another. The process has already begun 
in Hesiod (Theog. 886 ff.), where Metis, i.e. Good 
Counsel, ıs her mother (cf. Rose, Folklore (1935), 27 f.). 

8. The principal myth concerning her ıs her birth, 
without mother (but cf. Hesiod, above), from the head 
of Zeus. lt was fully developed by the time of Pindar 
(Ol. 7. 35; cf. scholast there); Zeus’ head was split with 
an axe by Hephaestus (or some other deity, the details 
varying in different accounts), and the goddess sprang 
out, fully armed and uttering her war-cry. Hehos, adds 
Pindar, let his sons in Rhodes know of this, so that they 
might be the first to sacrifice to the new power. They did 
so, but in such haste that they torgot to take fire with 
them, and so offered the victims unburned, whence, as 
Athena was pleased with their devotion, the custom 
continued at her shrine among them. This is the goddess 
of Lindus, probably not originally Athena at all, who 1s 
not worshipped in this fashion, not being a chthonian 
goddess. 

9. ‘he above is no doubt a Rhodian myth; the 
following is Athenian, Hephaestus desired to marry her, 
and Zeus consented, but gave her leave to repulse his 
attentions. ‘hey struggled together, and his seed fell on 
the earth, Which thus became fertile and in due season 
produced a boy. Athena took charge of the infant 
(possibly she was originally his actual mother, sce above), 
hid himan a chest guarded by serpents and gave it to the 
daughters of Cecrops to keep, with instructions not to 
open at hey disobeyed, and at the sight of the serpents 
(or Whatever the chest contained; chests are very com- 
mon receptacles of sacred objects which must not be 
viewed at all, or only atter some rite of mitiution) they 
were so terrified that they leaped off the Acropolis and so 
perished. The child was called Erichthonius and remained 
a favourite of Athena (Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 110 and 
rcicrences). In Attica also she strove with Poseidon for 
ownership of the land, she produced the olive-tree, thus 
outdoing the miracles which he performed, and won the 
contest; see POSEIDON. 

10. That she was orginally thought of as thero- 
morphic 1s not proved but suggested by her stock epithet 
yAavewms (“brieht-eyed’ or ‘owl-faced’ ?). 

I1. Athena is constant in all forms of archaic and 
classical art from the seventh century, alone or with 
other deities or in scenes: her birth; the Gigantomachy ; 
as patroness of heroes. She 1s generally armed (with 
helmet, aegis, shield, spear), and often has an owl, especi- 
ally in fifth-century Athens. 

Farnell, Cults, 1 258 th, and the larger classical dictionaries. Attic 
cults, L Deubner, «lttiche Feste (1992), 9A Her place in Athens, 
C J Fenngton, «ithena Parthenos and Athena Polhas (1955); G T.W. 
Hooker (ed ), Pæatheno and Parthenon (1964), W K. C Guthnie, 
CAH nt, 40. 2714. (1901, with bibliography) General discussion, 


Nilsson GGR } qaal In art, G Beckel, Gotterberstand in der 
Rilduberluferung priechischer Heldensagen (1901) 1LJ-R;C.M.R. 


ATHENAEUM, HHadrian’s famous institute for lectures 
and recitations by rhetors and other literary men. Aure- 
hus Victor (Caes. 14) calls it ‘ludum ingenuarum artium’. 


ATHENAEUS (1)(fl. c. a.D. 200), of Naucratis in Egypt. 
His only eatant work, Aeemvoaodiorat (“The Learned 
Banquet’), was probably completed after the death of 
Commodus in A.D. 192 (ib. 537 £.); other chrono- 
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logical inferences are uncertain. It belongs to the poly- 
historic variety of the symposium form (see SYMPOSIUM 
LITERATUIU), practised earlier by Aristoxenus and 
Didymus. It 1s now in fifteen books (originally perhaps 
30); there is also an Epitome, which covers existing gaps. 
At the ‘banquet’, which extends over several days, philo- 
sophy, literature, law, medicine, and other interests are 
represented by a large number of guests, who ın some 
cases bear historical names (c.g. Galen and Ulpian of 
Tyre); a Cynic philosopher 1s introduced as a toil; the 
Roman host, Larensis, probably the author's patron, 1s 
attested epigraphically (CJL vi. 212). ‘The symposime 
framework, if not devoid of occasional humour, is sub- 
ordinate m interest to the collections of excerpts which 
ure introduced into it. These relate to all the materials and 
accompaniments of convivial occasions; they are drawn 
from a vast number of authors, especially of the Middle 
und New Comedy, whose works are now Jost; they are 
valuable both as literature and as illustrating earlier 
Greek manners. The order of these extracts somctimes 
suggests the use of lexica (Didymus, Pamphilus) or of 
dvoauKadtat (see DIDASCALI A), as well as of lists of KW pwðov- 
peror; but Athenacus has collected much independently 
from the great writers, he cites some 1,250 authors, gives 
the titles of more than 1,000 plays, and quotes more than 
10,000 lines of verse. 

ANCIFNI SOURCE. Suda 

Text G Kabel (Teubner, 1887- go) 

TEXT AND ‘TRANSLATION C. B. Gulch (Locb, 1927 41), 7 vols. 
Epitome h P Peppink (1937-9) 

COMMENTARY J Schweighduser (tBo1-7) 

CROM R. Hirzel, Dialog (1895) u. 352 F Rudolph, Philol. 
Suppl. vi (1891) (sources), K Mengis, Stud Gesch. Kult Alt 1920 
(compotion), C A. Bapp, Leipz. Stud 1885 (music and lytic); 
K Zepernick, Philol. 1921 (trustworthiness); L Nyikos, Athenaeus 


quo consilio quibusque usus subsidis Deipnosophistarum libros com- 
povuertt (Diss Basel, 1941). W MERD 


ATHE NAEUS (2), author of an extant work on siege- 
engines (lepi pnya nparaw) may probably be dated 
in the first century D.C. 


Ed. R Schneider, Abh. d. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch zu Gottingen 
(Ph -hast. KI) N.F. 12 (1912) FE. W. M. 


ATHENAEUS (3) of Attalcia practised medicine in 
Rome under Claudius (a.D. 41-54). Like many other 
physicians of that tume he founded a new school, that of 
the Pneumatists. Imbued with Stoic ideas, but well 
trained in philosophy in gencral, Athenaeus assumed as 
basic elements the four qualities, together with the pneuma 
as the fifth. Health and discase he explamed through 
their eukrasia (good temperament) and dyskrasia (bad 
temperament). Elis physiology was dependent on Aris- 
totle. Details of his pathology are unknown. [lis system 
apparently was important in its speculative formulation 
rather than in its practical consequences. Athenacus, 
who considered medical knowledge as part of general 
education, devised most elaborate dietetic rules, in which 
he included pedagogical as well as medical precepts, 
differentiated according to the different stages of hfe. 
The ideas of Athenacus were highly estimated by Galen. 

F. Kudlien, Hermes, 1962, 419 ff., dates Athenacus 
at the end of the first century n C. on account of Galen in 
De causis contentivis, who says that Athenaeus was a 
pupil of Poscidonius. But if this were true it would be 
strange that Celsus should not mention him. Perhaps 
Dicls’s date (beginning of the first century A.D.) is prefer - 
able (Hermes, 1918, 74, n. 1). Still further back one can 
hardly po unless a new investigation of the Pneumatic 
School, which ıs being prepared by Kudlien for PW’, adds 
new data. 

Trxt. I'ragments from Orthasius in F'eterum ef Clarorum Medi- 
corum Graecorum Opuscula, Ch F  Matthac: (1808), not complete. 


Liurkeaiurr M Wellmann, ‘Dic pneumatische Schule, Phil. 
Unters. 1895, PW n. 2034; no clear distincuon between Athenacus 
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and the teaching of his followers, whose importance seems exag- 
gerated; cf. also T. C. Allbutt, Greek Aledicine in Rome (1921); for 
the carly history of Pneurnatic theories, E. Neustadt, Hermes loop; 
W. Jaeger, Hermes 1913; Allbutt, loc cit. 224. L. E. 


ATHENAGORAS, Christian Apologist from Athens, 
addressed in A.D. 177 to Marcus Aurelius and Com- 
modus a letter in which he refuted charges of atheism, 
Thyestian banquets, and Ocdipean incest which were 
often brought against Christians. A powerful and lucid 
writer, he also wrote ‘On the Resurrection of the Dead’. 


E. Schwartz, Texte und U/ntersuch. z. Gesch d. altchnist. Lat iw 2 
(1891); J. Quasten, Patrology 1 (1950), 229 fi. H. H.S. 


ATHENODORUS of Tarsus, son of Sandon, was a 
Stoic, a friend of Cicero and Strabo, and a teacher of 
Augustus. He ıs to be distinguished from Athenodorus 
Cordyhon of 'Tarsus, head of the Pergamene hbrary 
whom Cato Uticensis brought to his home in Rome. He 
probably came to Rome with Octavian in 44 B.C. In his 
old age he was sent by Augustus to expel Boethus, 
Antony’s ruler in Tarsus, where he then became the 
chief citizen. He probably represented the views of the 
Middle Stoa. He sent a summary of some views of 
Posidonius to Cicero who wanted them for his De 
Officus. We wrote a work against the Categories of Aris- 
totle, an account of 'l'arsus, a work addressed to Octavia 


(qv. 2), and, like FPosidomus, On the Ocean. Seneca 
used Jus cthical writings. 
FGrHl 746 Philippson, PW, Suppl. V, 47 ff. H.H S. 


ATHENS (‘Aéjvac) (Hisroricat. Ouri Ne). Archaco- 
logical remains are consistent with the Athenian tradition 
that in early times there were several kingdoms in Attica, 
und the thirteenth-century fortification of the Acropolis 
of Athens may be connected with the formation of the 
Athenian state by an act of union, which was attributed 
to Theseus (q.v.) and was celebrated annually (Thuc. 2. 
15), Some such union enabled the Athenians to resist the 
Bocouans and the Dorians, remain a centre of Mycen- 
acan traditions, and launch the loman migration from c. 
1050 B.C. onwards. As elsewhere in Greece, the monarchy 
was succecded by an aristocracy, When the archonship be- 
came the principal magistracy (see ARCHONTYS). ‘Though 
the archonship became an annual ofhice 1n 683-682, and 
the ‘Chesmothetai (q.v.) were istituted, the aristocracy 
retained and increasca their power; for they not only 
monopolized political office, but controlled most of the 
land. An attempt by Cylon (c. 632) to overthrow them 
failed; and Draco’s code (c. 624-621) left their powers 
untouched. In the ninth and eighth centuries Athens 
produced magnificent ‘geometric’ pottery, in the seventh 
the crude but vigorous ‘early Attic’. Sculpture was corm- 
paratively little developed. Writing was in use from at 
least 700. 

2. The authority of the aristocracy was challenged by 
Solon in 594 L.C. He berated debt-slaves whether held 
on the land or sold abroad. He laid the foundations of 
democracy by establishing economic freedom, by making 
the ekklesia independent of the archons, by instituting the 
Helizea and making the magistracics responsible to the 
people. Ie did not, however, secure internal peace; and 
after many years of struggle the popular leader Pisistratus 
made himself tyrant (first in 561—500 and finally c. 545). 
The tyranny lasted till 510, when his son Hippias was 
driven out. The sixth century saw a remarkable develop- 
ment of Athens. Her pottery, by its technical and artistic 
excellence, practically drove its rivals from all foreign 
fields; sculpture flourished; Solon was himself the 
earliest Attic poct, and the tyrants attracted poets from 
elsewhere—Athens was becoming a cultural centre. 
Material prosperity greatly increased, ın agriculture, 
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manufacture, and trade; many forcigners settled in 
Athens, and by 500 the population was already large. 

3. The attempt of the aristocrats to gain control after 
the expulsion of Hippias failed, and the reforms of 
Cleisthenes established a true democracy (see EKKLESIA, 
BOULE, AREOPAGUS). An active foreign policy was at first 
checked by an unsuccessful intervention in 498 in the 
Ioman Revolt; but the immense military and moral effort 
of Athens ın two Persian wars (490 and 480-479) estab- 
hshed her position as the most energetic and enterprising 
State m Greece; a fact, however, which soon drew her 
into rivalry with Sparta, the accepted leader. Sparta's 
refusal to champion the mainland Jonian States which 
revolted from Persia in 479 gave Athens her chance; 
in 477 the Delian League was founded, comprising 
most of the Aegean islunds and the Greck cities of the 
Asiatic and Thracian coasts. "The war with Persia was 
successfully continued tll Cimon’s victory at the Eury- 
medon (c. 407). Athens had a severe check when she sup- 
ported an Egyptian revolt (459-454); but by the peace 
of 448 Persia practically recognized the Athenian Em- 
pire, agreeing not to sent her fleet west of Phaselis and of 
the Bosporus, nor her army nearer than three days’ 
march of the Ionian cities. Before this, war had broken 
out with the Peloponnesians, in which Athens Jost the 
battle of Tanagra (457), but won the campnign, conquer- 
ing Bocotia and wmning over Phocis, and gaining vic- 
tones over Corinth and Aegina. Meanwhile she had 
reduced to submission a few seceding States in the 
League; she now strengthened her position by improving 
her fleet, by cleruchies (q.v.) and garrisons, by a better 
organization of the tribute, and by supporting demo- 
cracies against oligarchies, by encouraging the States to 
look upon herself as thea capital, and later by introduc- 
ing her own coinage in the subject cities. The League had 
become an Athenian Empire. In 417 Boeotia avd Phocs 
recovered their independence; but by the "Thnity Years’ 
Peace (445) the Peloponnestans recognized the Empire. 

4- By the development of tragedy and later of comedy, 
history, and oratory, Athens had become indisputably 
the literary centre of Greece. During the ascendancy of 
Pericles, pamting and sculpture flourtshed there as never 
before; between 447 and 431 the Parthenon, the Prapy- 
laca, and many other buildings were completed. Most 
Grechs emincnt in art, letters, and science visited Athens, 
and many settled there. Socrates, himself an Athenian, 
laid the foundations of mental and moral science in an 
enduring manner, and assuted to Athens the primacy in 
philosophical studies. Trade prospered, for Athens pre- 
served the peace of the scas. Her power and her ambi- 
tuons alarmed Sparta, and the rest of Greece was nervous; 
in 431 the Peloponnesian League and the Boeotians went 
to war, ‘to free Greece from the tyrant city’. ‘The war 
lasted, with an interval of uneasy peace, for twenty-seven 
years By 404 the whole political structure of Cimon’s and 
Pericles’ generations was in ruins: Athens was a depen- 
dant of Sparta under the heel of the Thirty Tyrants 
(q.v. 1), ber Long Walls (q.v.) destroyed, her fleet re- 
duced to a dozen ships, her population barely half its 
former total. 

5. Yet Athens made an astonishingly quick recovery. 
By 403 she had regained her democracy and her auto- 
nomy; ten years later she had a flect, had rebuilt the 
Long Walls, and had successfully revolted with other 
cities against Spartan imperialism. Jn 377 a new mari- 
time league was formed; in 376 Chabrias won back for 
Athens supremacy at sca, Athens supported Thebes in 
her struggle against Sparta till after Leuctra (371), and 
later assisted Sparta against 'T'bebes, striving fora balance 
of power. But when Philip of Macedon began his policy 
of expansion (359), Athens could not decide definitely 
between war and peace, and became involved in half- 
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hearted wars. ‘The maritime league lost its most powcr- 
ful members in the Social War (457-355); but Athens 
was still strong at sca and controlled the Hellespont, 
indispensable for her food supplies. Inspired by Demo- 
sthenes, Athens resisted Philip successfully in the Bos- 
porus region in 340; but after the defeat at Chacronea 
(338) she was glad to secure peace with Philip with the 
Joss of the Ilcllespont. Overawed by Alexander in 335, 
Athens reorganized her forces durmg hus absence m the 
Kast; but in the Lamian War of 323 322 she was defeated 
on Jand and sea. She now had to admit a Macedonian 
garrison in Munychia, and to modify her constitution. 
It was the end of Athens as a considerable military power. 

6. ‘he fourth century was a time of material pros- 
perity, and trade and manufacture had quickly revived; 
the arts and letters (especially oratory, at its greatest in 
Demosthenes) were us vigorous as before, Though an 
Athenian dicastery had condemned Socrates to death in 
qgg(on grounds that were largely political see SOCRATES 1), 
philosophy and science sull flourished and under the 
leadership of Plato and Aristotle were at their height, 
But after 322, though comedy, philosophy, and physical 
and hystorical science continued active in Athens, the 
decline in creative thought began; after 300 Zeno and 
Kpicurus were het greatest figures, and, recognized by 
all as the cultural centre of the Greek world, she began 
to live on het past. Politically the story of the century 
atter Alexander was one of frequent struggles to rid her- 
selt of Macedonian domination, often temporarily suc- 
cessful, but always with the help of one or other of the 
Diadochi, who, at suceesstul, abused his power; they all 
wanted her as an ally and a military station; she was 
finally crushed between them an the war against Anti- 
ponus (q.v. 2) Gonatas (266-262), and her mdependence 
forfeited. She was free again in 228; and as a small State 
had comparative peace, while Rome was establishing her 
power in Greece, Her last independent action was when 
she sided with Mithridates against Rome. Reduced by 
Sulla after a supe (87 86), she pleaded her glorious past; 
hut he retorted that he was there to punish rebels, not to 
learn ancient history “Thereafter Athens was a cultured 
university town to Which men came trom all parts of the 
Roman Empire, but with no history, and no creative 
thought. 

See also ATTICA, PERSIAN WARS, PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 
and the articles on individual Athenians and particular 
politcal mstitutions. 


ANCIANT Sources ‘Phe A1r@des (qv Dor specu histories of Athens 
(written wn the tourth and third eenturtes) la e all been Jost except 
Anstotls Constitution of Athens kiags m l'Ori 424-75 
Moores Worns. Besides the peneral histones of Crreece, see 
G De Sancos, Storia dela repubbhea atemaoe (oiz), V. Cloche, 
La Democratie athermem 951), Wo. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens 
gro, P Oruandor, lthenes de Tibère a Trajan (1971), shthènes Suus 
Hadrien Goap, |. Day, dn Economie History of Athens under Roman 
Domination (USN) a94, Dhenent, Hit Athen Const, P-K, GI, 
V7sytt, AIL M Jones, Athenian Democracy (1959), © Mosré, La 
fin de la democratie athemenne (rade), J Papastavrou, PW, Suppl x 
Goosh 48 fl, Jo IS; Davies, Athenian Propertreed Families (1909), 
P Muckhendnuch, The Atheman Aristocracy tio- tr BC. (1909) 
AWG; N.G LII 


ATHENS. Toprocrarny: 


ACROPOLIS, the zentral fortress and principal sanc- 
tuary of the city throughout antiquity. Already in the 
thirteenth century me. the hilltop was enclosed Dy a 
massive wall; slight traces of a contemporary palace also 
survive: ‘the strong house of Erechtheus’ (Od. 7. 81). 
Much building activity occurred under Pisistratus and 
his sons. Fragments of urchitecture and sculpture exist 
from two large limestone temples and from a half-dozen 
smaller temples or treasuries. Of all these only one can 
be located with certainty, a peripteral Doric temple 
(e. 525 B.C.) of which the foundations are still visible on 
the north half of the hilltop. In 480 R.C. a new temple, of 
marble, was rising on the higher, southern part of the hill, 
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and an ornamental gateway was under construction at its 
west end. All these buildings were destroyed by the 
Persians together with scores of votive statues. The debris 
was used in levelling behind the new tortification walls 
now carried around the hilltop. In the 450s a colossal 
bronze statue of Athena Promachus by Phidias was 
erected in triumph over the final defeat of the Persians. 
"The city’s defences and the Agora having been put in 
order, Pericles sct about the rehabilitation of the Acro- 
polis; Phidias served as general superintendent. First 
came the Parthenon (447-432 ».C.) for which Ictinus and 
Callicrates were named as architects. Erected on the site 
of the unfinished temple, its size and elevation assured its 
easy dominance. There followed a new gateway, the 
Propylaca, designed by Mnesicles (437-432 8 C.). Al- 
though truncated ın plan and never completed, this noble 
portal, perfectly scaled and fitted to its setting, became 
justly famous. On a bastion overlooking the approach to 
the Propylaca an old shrine of Athena Nike was replaced 
by a graceful marble temple. In the last quarter of the 
fifth century the old Pisistratid periptera] temple was 
succeeded by the Erechtheum, an Jonic building ingeni- 
ously contrived to shelter a number of cults including 
those of Athena, Poseidon, and the heroized king Erech- 
theus. Among many lesser sanctuarics on the hilltop 
may be noted that of Brauronian Artemis just inside the 
Propylaca. Of various service buildings the most con- 
spicuous was the Chialkothcké, a repository for bronze 
offerings, to the west of the Parthenon. Later ages re- 
spected the creation of Pericles and added few buildings. 
In the second century n C., however, a tall pedestal was 
erected, probably by the Pergamenc royal family, to 
carry a bronze quadriga as a pendant to the Nike temple ; 
this was later rededicated to Agrippa. At some time after 
27 H.C. the cult of Rome and Augustus was housed in a 
round temple to the east of the Parthenon. Pagan worship 
persisted on the Acropohs into the fifth century A.D. ; the 
Parthenon and Erechtheum were eventually converted to 
Christian use, but scarcely before the sixth century. 

ENVIRONS OF ‘TH. ACROPOLIS. ‘The steep and sheltered 
south slope of the hill was developed as a ‘theatre district’ 
comprising the open-au ‘Theatre of Dionysus (from ce. 
goo B.C ), the roofed Odeum of Pericles (¢. 443 B.C), and 
the unroofed Odeum of Herodes Atticus (c. a.D. 160). A 
two-storcyed colonnade, a ptt of Fumenes 11 of Perga- 
mum (197-159 H.C.), joined the two unroofed theatres and 
served as a sheltered promenade for the audiences of 
both. The south exposure and the presence of springs 
also made this arca a natural choice for the Sanctuary of 
Asclepius (420 11.¢.). Recent excavations have brought to 
hight a sanctuary of ‘the nvmph’ on the hillslope below 
the Odeum of Herodes. A broad road Jed from the 
Theatre of Dionysus around the east end of the Acropolis. 
It was bordered by tripods won as prizes in dramatic 
contests; the well-preserved monument of Lysicrates 
(334 B.C.) supported one such tripod. ‘The Acropolis was 
approached from the Agora over the Panathenaic Way, 
named from its use by the procession in the national 
festival. Hordering this read on the slopes of the Acropolis 
was the Eleusinium, the principal sanctuary of Demcter 
and Persephone in the city. Higher on the north slope 
were various lesser sanctuarics, among thern one of Eros 
and Aphrodite. The Areopagus, a low hill to the west of 
the Acropolis, was the seat of the council and court of the 
same name. Neither the mceting-place of this body, nor 
the Sanctuary of the Eumenides which is also attested by 
the authors, has yet been recognized. Prominent on a 
steep hill to the south-west of the Acropolis 1s the marble 
tomb of Antiochus Philopappus, an eastern prince and 
benefactor of Athens (A.D. 114-16). 

Acona, the civic centre, was conveniently situated mid- 
way between the Acropolis and the principal city gate 
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(Dipylon). It was bisected diagonally by the Panathenaic 
Way. Development can be traced from the early sixth 
century B.C. to the final destruction by the Heruli in 
A.D. 267. ‘he urea was sacked by the Persians in 480/79 
n.C. and seriously damaged by the Romans ın 86 n.c. ‘The 
principal building periods ure the Pisistratid era (older 
Temple of Apollo Patrous, Enneakrounos, Altar of the 
twelve Gods), the time of Cimon (Old Bouleuterion, 
Tholos, ‘Vheseum, Ston Poikilé), the post-Periclean years 
(New Bouleuterion, Stoa of Zeus, South Stoa, Mint, 
Southwest Fountain Housc), the second century B.C. 
(Gymnasium of Ptolemy, Stoa of Attalus I1, Metroon), 
and the early Empire (Odeum of Agrippa, transplanting 
of the Temple of Ares, Market of Caesar and Augustus, 
Library of Pantaenus, Library of Hadrian). The archi- 
tectural development proceeded fiom west to cast. By the 
end of the second century R.C. the main square had taken 
shape. lt was bounded on the west by the admunistrative 
buildings (Tholos, Bouleuterion, Metroon, Temple of 
Apollo Patrous, Stoa of Zeus = Stoa Basiletos), on the 
east by the Stoa of Attalus, on the north (not yet ex- 
cavated) by the Stoa Poikilé and the Stoa of the Herms. 
On the south the Gymnasium of Ptolemy was installed 
in an old sanctuary of Theseus. The Temple of Ilephaes- 
tus (450—400 B.C.) overlooked the Agora from the west. 
As the old square was given over to cultural purposes, new 
commerciul facilities were provided further to the cast 
in the market of Cacsar and Augustus. Innumerable 
references in the ancient authors attest the intensity of 
the community life that was centred on the Agora. 

Pnyx, the meeting-place of the Athenian ekklesia, is a 
low hill west of the Acropolis. Three periods may be 
distinguished. (1) About 500 n.c. A section of the hillside 
sloping toward the middle of the city was smoothed as a 
seating floor, and a low terrace was erected for the 
speaker's platform. (2) 404/3 B.c. "The auditorium was 
reversed and supported on an artificial embankment prob- 
ably to gain protection against the wind; this change was 
attributed by Plutarch (Them. 19) to the Thirty Tyrants. 
(3) About 330 B.c. The auditorium was much enlarged, 
a great altar was erected above the speaker's platform, 
und two large colonnades were begun on the hilltop. 
Work on the colonnades was interrupted by the military 
situation and was never resumed. ‘To the third period 
belong most of the visible remains, notably the rock-cut 
bema and the semicircular retaining wall. In the Hellen- 
istic period the Pnyx was abandoned ın favour of the 
Theatre of Dionysus. 

SOUTH-EAST ATHENS. The principal monument in this 
area is the ‘Temple of Olympian Zeus, begun by the 
Piststratids and completed by Hadrian. Recent excava- 
tions between the Olympieum and the Ilissus have re- 
vealed a number of other temples and civic buildings, 
among them probably the Temple of Apollo Delphinius. 
A well-preserved arch marks the line of division between 
the old ‘cstv of 'T'hescus' and the new suburb, ‘the city of 
Hadrian’. T'he only other visible remains of this suburb 
are a gymnasium and a number of bathing establishments 
with mosaic floors. Across the [lissus lies the Panathenaic 
Stadium, first constructed by Lycurgus (338-326 n.c.), 
rebuilt in marble by Herodes Atticus (2nd c. A.b.), und 
restored by George Averof in 1896. 

FORTIFICATIONS. ‘I'he carliest enceinte of which re- 
mains exist was erected by Themistocles soon after the 
expulsion of the Persians (479 h.c.). In its length of 6$ 
kilometres the wall was pierced by a dozen gates of which 
the principal was the Dipylon in the north-west quadrant. 
To meet Macedonian threats in the late fourth century 
the system was strengthened by the addition of an out- 
work and moat on the low-lying north, east, and south 
sides, and by the walling off of a protrusion toward the 
south-west. he development of a new eastern suburb in 
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the tıme of Hadrian required an extension in that direc- 
tion. After the disastrous Herulian raid of A.D. 267 a new 
and much smaller inner enclosure was hastily thrown up 
to the north of the Acropolis, but by A.D. 400 the old 
outer circuit was again functioning. Communications 
between Athens and her harbours were protected by a 
serics of three long walls, the Northern and the Phaleric 
erected under Cimon, the Middle under Pericles. De- 
molished after 404 B.c. these walls were rebuilt in the 
fourth century B.C. 

GenrraL. Paus. bk. i, and Frazer's commentary; W. Judeich, 
Topographie von Athen? (1931); 1 T. Rail, The Ancient City of 
Athens (ros 1), J-"Vravlos, The Development of the City Plan of Athens 
(an Modern sible A 

ACKOPOLIS AND ENVIRONS. M. L. D'Ooge, The Acropolis of Athens 
(1908), G. P Stevens, "Fhe Pencleun Entrance Court ol the Acro- 
pole of Athens’, Hrip 1930, 447 fF ; “The Setting of the Penclean 
‘arthenon’, Hesp Suppl. LHH (1940), “he North-cast Corner ot the 
Parthenon’, Hesp 1946. 1 R.; ‘Architectural Studies concerning 
the Acropolis of Athens’, ibid- 73 41. A W Pickaid-Cambridge, The 
Theatre of Dionysus im Athens (1946), W. B Dinsmoor, The sirchi- 
tecture of Ancient Crreece (19050) 

AGORA Paus bk 1, 2-17 with Frazer's commentary; R. È 
cheney. Literary and K pikrophical Testimoma (1957); Amencan 
School of Classical Studies, The Atheman Agora, a Guide to the 
Excavation and Museum? (1962), with detailed bibhography 

PNYX. K. Kourounrotes and H. A Thompson, ‘The Pnyx tn 
Athens’, Hesp. 1932, gof, H1 A Thompson und R L. Scianton, 
‘Stoas and City Walls on the PnyĘa', Hesp. 1941, 209 fI. 

SOUIH-FAST ATHENS J Travlos, The Development of the City Plan 
of Athens (in Modern Greek) (1960), Annual reports in Ergon since 
1960 (in Modern Greeh)- 

FORTIEICALTIONS W., Judeich, Topographie von Ather (1931); 
J Travlos, The Development of the City Plan of Athens (in Modem 
Greck) (1960); S. E. Jakovidis, The Acropolis in the Mycenaean 
Period (in Modern Greck) (1902). H. A. T. 


ATHLETICS. The Greeks were more interested in 
athletic contests between individuals than 1n team games, 
and athletic competitions were popular and numerous. At 
the major athletic festivals the athletic events were run- 
ning, long-jumping, throwing the discus, throwing the 
javelin, wrestling, boxing, and the pancratuem ‘She races 
were the stade-race (about 200 m.), the diaulos (two 
lengths of the stadium, about 400 m.), the long-distance 
race (up to 24 lengths of the stadium), and the race in 
armour. Jumping, throwing the discus, throwing the 
javelin, and wrestling were generally confined to the 
pentathlon (q.v.). ‘There were also at many festivals 
horse-races and chariot-races. 

There 1s no evidence of the standard of performance in 
any of the events. Phayllus (q.v. 1) 1s said to have pumped 
55 feet, but this 1s impossible if the toot by which it was 
measured was of the usual length (viz. 12 inches or there- 
abouts). Probably a smaller foot (e.g. a child’s) was used 
on this occasion (cf. Ar. Nub. 144 1E). The Greeks always 
uscd weights, halteres (q.v.), for jumping; so the event 
cannot have been a triple jump (hop, step, and jump), in 
which the use of weights would have been impossible. 
The discus was a ‘heavy’ event and the draxovpa (discus- 
throw) was an indeterminate but comparatively short 
measure of distance (Hom. Ji. 23. 523). The Greeks, 
however, were more concerned with the winning of the 
contest than with times and distances. 

The habit of stripping naked for athletic contests 1s 
said by Thucydides (1. 6) to have been recently intro- 
duced, but he seems to be referring particularly to 
wrestling and boxing. It seems unhkly that the Greeks 
would ever have stripped completely naked for events 
involving running, though it was an artistic convention, 
even in early times, generally though not always, to 
portray athletes naked. 

Athletic competitions were originally held at the 
funcrals of chieftains (IIom. M. 22. 162 ff. and 23, 630) 
and funcral games were not unknown in later times 
(Isoc. Evagoras § 1), but in general they were held at 
fixed times (see AGONES) and assumed a religious character 
which was not inherent in their origin. The Olympic 
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Games, which took place at four-yearly intervals without 
a break from 776 B.C. to A.D. 393, were finally suppressed 
by the Christian Emperor, ‘Theodosius, as being a pagan 
religious festival. 

E. N. Gardiner, Athletes of the Ancient World (1930); H. A. Harris, 


Greek Athletet and Athletics (1964); J. Juthner (F. Brem), Dre 
athletuschen Leibesubungen der Griechen (1965). R. L. H. 


ATHOS, a headland on the easternmost of the Chalcidian 
promontorics, with a conspicuous pyramid-shaped peak 
rising sheer from the sea to 6,350 fect. In 492 B.C. a 
Persian flect was destroyed near it by a storm, To avoid 
the passage round Mt. Athos, Xerxes dup a canal through 
the neck of the promontory (483-481). This had a length 
of 14 miles, a breadth of 65-100 feet, and a depth of 
6-10 feet (Hdt. 7. 22-24; Strabo 7. 331). Despite the 
doubts expressed by ancient and modern writers, the 
canal was completed; the cutting is visible in places. 
The mountain was sacred to Zeus (Aesch. Ay. 289) and 
cast its shadow on Lemnos at sunset (Soph Fr. 709). 
M C., N.G L.H. 


ATIA (1, PH’ Attii 34), daughter of M. Atius Balbus 
(q-v. 1) and of Juha, Caesar's sister, was the wife of C. 
Octavius (q.v. 4) and the mother of C. Octavius (the 
tuture Augustus) and of Octavia (2). After her husband’s 
death im 58 n.c. she marned L. Marcius Philippus 
(q.v. 5). She died in 43 in her son’s consulship and 
received a public funeral. The legend that she had given 
birth to Augustus by Apollo had some circulation. 

A M., T J.C, 


ATIA (2, PW Atti 35), sister (presumably younger) of 
Atia (1). She married her sister’s stepson, IL. Marcius 
Piulippus (q.v. 6), and had a daughter Marcia. 

T J.C. 


ATILIUS(, PIV 36) CAIATINUS (orCALATINUS), 
AULUS (cos. l, 258 n.c.), fought successfully in Sicily, and 
as praetor (probably; rather than proconsul) in 257 cele- 
brated a triumph. As consul II (254) he stormed Pan- 
ormus, He was the first dictator to lead an army outside 
Italy--- to Sicily m 249 He was censor (247). He dedicated 
a temple to Spes in the Forum Holitorium (probably one 
of the three now under S. Nicola in Carcere). He was 
buried near the Porta Capena (epitaph, Cic. Sen. 61), and 
was reckoned by Cicero among the most famous men 
of old. Il H. S. 


ATILIUS (2, PIV 60) SERRA NUS, Av cus, practor m 
192 R.C., commanded the Roman fleet against Nabis and 
Antiochus (192-191). Praetor again (173), he renewed 
the treaty relations with Syria on Antiochus Epiphanes’ 
accession. [envoy to Perseus in 172 with Q. Marcius 
Philippus, he was consul in 170, m Ligura. 

Scullard, Rom. Pol. 124, 199 fl., 250. A H. McD. 
ATILIUS (3), Marcus, contemporary with Caccilius, 
composed comoediae palhatae of which very few frag- 
ments remain. Ie had a reputation for harshness, and 
could stir the emctwns deeply. Licinius, in Cic. Fin. 1. 5, 
apphes the term ‘ferreus scriptor’? to an Atihus who 
translated Sophocles’ Electra. 


FHaGMtNnis. Ribbeck, CRF ?, 32 (ard ed. Teubner, 1897). 
E. H. W. 


ATILIUS (4, PW 39) FORTUNATIANUS (4th c. 
A.D.), metrician. The first part of his Ars (metrica) deals 
with general principles, the second with Horutian metres 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 6. 278-304). ‘The work depends 
largely on earlier writers, especially Caesius Bassus 
(q.v. 2). 


Schanz-Hosius, § 827, J. F. M. 
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ATIMIA, the loss of all or some civic rights in a Greek 
city. It originally implied outlawry, but later, especially 
m Athens, involved the loss of active rights only (or of 
some only of these). Deprivation might be temporary: 
a State-debtor’s atimia ended automatically when the 
debt was paid. Permanent deprivation of all mghts was 
the punishment for treason, bribery (of a magistrate), 
cowardice in face of the enemy, perjury in a lawcourt 
(after three convictions), and some offences against the 
citizenship laws. Permanent deprivation of some rights 
only was apphied (1) if a man brought a graphe (q.v.) and 
(a) dropped ıt, or (b) failed to pet one-fifth of the votes at 
the trial; (2) af. a man had been convicted three times in a 
ypady mapavópwrv; (3) for certain moral offences. 

A. W.G. 


ATLANTIS, i.c. ‘(the island) of Atlas’, ‘the island lying 
in the Atlantic’. A very large island off the Straits of 
Gibraltar, which, according to myth, once ruled south- 
west Ifurope and north-west Africa, till, in an expedition 
to conquer the rest, its kings were defcated by the pre- 
historic Athenians (Plato, Tum. 24 c f1.). Its constitution 
is the chief subject of the unfinished Critias. Memories of 
Atlantic islands or of the great volcanic eruption of "Thera 
may be behind the myth. It 1s interesting as the oldest 
surviving philosophical wonderland in Greek, a pre- 
decessor of Fuhemerus’ Panchata(see EUHIMLERUS), and of 
Jambulus (Diod. Sic. 2. 55-60). 


Cf. W.A Heidei, Proc. Amertcan Acad of Arts and Sciences 1933, 
18y ÍI ; J. Widez, Bull. acad. roy. Belgique 1974, 101 fl. Hl. J. R 


ATLAS (Arias), probably ‘very enduring’, a intensive 
+ root of 7Aav; in mythology a Titan, son of lapetus 
and Clymene (Ilesiod, Theog. 509). He is guardian of 
the pillars of heaven (Od. 1. 53); but later (as Llesiod, 
ibid. 517, Aesch. PV 347 ff.), he himself holds the sky up. 
Both are well-known popular explanations of why the 
sky does not fall (see Stith Thompson, A665. 2, A842). 
Atlas became identified with the Atlas range in north- 
west Africa, or a peak of it (first in Tleradotus 4. 184. 
5-6); sky-supporting mountains are also popular (Stith 
Thompson A665. 3), and found elsewhere in Greek (Ap. 
Rhod. 3. 161, on which see Gillies ad loc.); a later tale 
explaining that Perseus had turned him into stone with 
the Goryon's head is in Ovid, Met. 4. 655 ff. He was 
variously rationalized into a king (Plato, Critias 113 a), a 
shepherd (Polyidus ap. schol. L.ycophron, 879), and an 
astronomer (Diod. Sic. 3. 60. 2). From his position in the 
far west, he is naturally brought into conjunction with 
the Hesperides, as in Ovid, loc. cit.; he is their father 
in Diod. Sic. 4. 27. 2. In Homer (Od. loc. cit.), he 
is father of Calypso, but usually his daughters are the 
Pleiades (favourite subjects of popular speculation, Stith 
Thompson A773), Alcyone, Celaeno, Electra, Maia, 
Merope, Sterope, and Taygete, whose names and local 
connexions (Maia with Arcadia, Electra with Troy, etc.) 
show that the African locahzation of their father is no 
part of their story. Besides his connexion with Perseus 
(see above) he encountered ITeracles (q.v.), when the 
latter was secking the apples of the Ilesperides. Atlas 
offered to fetch them 1f Heracles would uphold the sky 
meanwhile; he then refused to take back the burden, until 
forced or cheated into doing so by the hero (e.g. Phere- 
cydes ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1396). Atlas upholding the 
sky was represented in art from early times, 1s a favourite 
subject in Hellenistic art, and develops into an ornamental 
support. H. J. R. 


ATLAS MOUNTAINS, the great range which formed 
the backbone of Roman Africa. Its highest peaks are in 
the Great Atlas to the west, and Greek legend con- 
verted them into the bowed shoulders of the god who 
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held up the heavens (see ATLAS). The chain slopes eastward 
through Middle and Little Atlas to the Aurés. On the 
north the Atlas buttresses the Tell or fertile coastal plain. 
Southward the mountains slope down to the Saharan 
desert, which runs eastward to touch Lesser Syrtis (q.v.). 
Between Tell and Sahara are the High Plateaux with 
much good grazing land; 1n the centre and the east lie the 
shotts or salt lakes. Suetonius Paulinus crossed Mt. Atlas 
in A.D. 42 (Pliny, HN 5. 14-15). 
A.N Sherwin-White, JRS 1944, 1 fÈ. W. N. W. 
ATREBATES (1), a tribe of Gallia Belgica. Conquered 
by Cuesar in 57 B.C., they contributed 4,000 men to the 
Gallic forces at Alesia in 52, under Commius (q.v.), and 
revolted again in 51. Under the Empire they were noted 
for their woollens. ‘heir centre was at Nemetacum 
(Arras), an important road junction; the ‘Arras hoard’, 
which included the medallion depicting London's sub- 
mission to Constantius in 290, was found at Beaurains, 


2 miles to the south, in 1922. 
Hoard J. Babelon and A. Duquesnoy, Arethuse i (1924), 45 Mi 
A. Evans, Num. Chron. 1930, 221 I A L. F.R. 


ATREBATES (2), an offshoot of a Gaulish tribe which 
had entered Britain before 54 B.C. and occupied a region 
between the ‘Thames, the Test, and West Sussex. Succes- 
sive rulers recorded by coins were Commuus, Tincom- 
mius (qq.v.), Eppilus, and Verica; the last three appear 
to have had treaties with Rome. After A.D. 43 part at 
least of the area was ruled by Cogdubnus (q.\.) but 
eventually three cretfates were created: (1) of the Atrebutes 
with caput at Calleva (Sulchester), (u) of the Belgae with 
caput at Venta (Winchester), (n1) of the Regnenses with 
caput at Noviomagus (Chichester). An imperial tile-works 
of the reign of Nero existed at Pamber. Sub-Roman 
earthworks near Silchester suggest the survival of the 
town well into the Dark Age, a conclusion confirmed by 
the tombstone of Ebicatos insembed in Ogham characters 
(perhaps sixth century). 


C E. Stevens in W. F. Grimes (ed ), Aspects of Archaeology in 
Hritam (1981), 132 fh; A L.F Rivet, Toten and Country in Rom 
fing? (1964), 19901; Prete, Britannia, ch, iw and v, B Il St J. 
O'Neil, Antiquiy 1944, 113 tE S s.k. 


ATREUS, in mythology, son of Pelops (see TAN LaLus) 
and husband of Aerope. From late epic on (Alcmaeonts 
ap. schol. Eur. Or. gys5) he and his brother Thyestes 
are at variance. Hermes was wroth with the whole house 
for the dcath of his son Myrtilus (see PELOPS) and gave 
them a golden ram, the possession of which carried the 
kingship with it; Thyestes got this from Aérope, whose 
paramour he was; Atreus banished him, but later pre- 
tended a reconciliation. At the banquet held to consum- 
mate this, Atreus served up to Thyestes the flesh of the 
latter's own children, at which the sun turned back on 
its course in horror. See further AEGISTHUS. In another 
version (Apollod. Epit. 2. 12) Atreus by advice of lermes 
offers to let Thyestes, who has seized the throne, keep it 
till the sun turns back; Thyestes agrees, and Zeus m- 
mediately turns the sun backw ards, the rest of the story 
following much as above. There are numerous other 

variants; the story was much elaborated by the tragedians, 
see for instance Eur. El. 699 ff.; Or. 995 ff.; Seneca, 
Thyestes, passim. Continuous narratives, Apollod., loc. 
cit.; Hyg., Fab. 86-8; more in Roscher’s Lexikon, art. 
‘Atreus’ (Furtwängler). H.J R. 


ATRIUM VESTAE, an ancient precinct, east of the 
Forum Romanum, comprising the uedes and lucus Vestae, 
Regia, domus publica, and domus Vestahum. Republican 
remains of the last two underlie the existing domus 
Vestalium, built after Nero’s fire of a.p. 64. The western 
ritual-kitchen is Flavian, while the eastern exedra, once 
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fronting a closed garden behind Nero’s small peristyle, is 
Hadrianic. The Antonines, uniting the rooms grouped 
about the Neronian courtyard, added second and third 
stories. ‘I'he enlarged peristyle now visible 1s Severan. 
Later additions are of minor significance. 

E B van Deman, Atrium Vestae (U.S.A. 1909), Bull. Com., 1936, 


207 41.5; G Lugh, Roma anta (1946), 202 If, Nush, Put. Dict. 
Rome 1, 154 Ål. L A.R. 


ATTA, Titus QuINCcIIUS (PW 21, d. 97 B.c.), Latin poet, 
composed comoediae togatae, elegiac epigrams, and per- 
haps satura. Fragments, and titles of cleven plays survive. 
He excelled ın character-drawing, especially feminine. 
PracGMents. Ribbeck, CR, 160 (3rd ed. Teubner, 1897). 
ATTALEIA, now Antalya, a city of Pamphylia, founded 
by Attalus IJ, perhaps with Athenian settlers; on its 
Imperial coins the city boasts kinship with Athens. In 79 
B.C. it was mulcted of its territory by Servilius Isauricus 
for its complicity with the pirate king Zenicetes. ‘hese 
lands were probably utulized by Augustus for settling 
veterans, but Attaleia was not made a colony, a status 
which it achieved only in the late third century. Apart 
trom the city-walls the ruins are scanty. 


K L.anckororishi, Studte Pamphyliens (1890), 1.71 A M. M.J. 
ATTALUS I (S5orTerR) of Pergamum, 269 197 B.C., son 
of Attalus a cousin of Eumenes 1, whom he succeeded 
(241). He was the first to refuse ‘tribute’ to the Galatians, 
and his great victory over them (before 230) was com- 
memorated by his cult-naume Soter, by the triumphal 
monument at Pergamum famous tor its ‘dying Gaul’, 
and probably by the utle of King (which Eumenes had 
never taken). llis counter-attack on Antiochus (q v. 3) 
Lherax who had co-operated with the Galatians, gamed 
him all Seleucid Asta Minor except Cilicia ,22g- 228); 
but Achaeus (q.v. 3) (223-220), cousin and general of 
Antiochus LIL, deprived him of most of his conquests. 

Attalus now inaugurated a ‘western’ policy which was 
to give a new turn to the history of Pergamum. ‘The 
dangerous ambitions of Philip V of Macedonia prompted 
him to support Philip's enemies the Aetolians, first with 
subsidses (220-217), and later with troops and a fleet 
(210—207). After the peace of Phoenice (205), Attalus 
replied to Philip's acts ot aggression near the Hellespont 
by renewing the war in alliance with Rhodes (201), and 
securing Roman imtervention against Macedon in corm- 
mon with the Rhodians. During the ‘Second Mare- 
donian War’ he co-operated with the Romans by sea. He 
died shortly betore the final victory. 

An excellent general and diplomatist, Attalus raised 
Pergamum almost to the rank of a Great Power. Between 
Philip and Antiochus, he chose to live dangerously, and 
his approach to Rome, though brilhantly successful in 
its immediate rewards (see also EUMENES (1), ultimately 
mide Pergamum a pawn of Roman policy, besides 
precipitating the collapse of the Hellenistic political sys- 
tem. Apart from politics, Attalus was a notable patron of 
literature, plulosophy, and the arts, and enjoyed a con- 
spicuous domestic happiness with Ins wife Apollonis of 
Cyzicus and their four sons. 


Tkansen, ¢ittalids, esp. ch 3, and see under PERGAMUM. G T.G. 
ATTALUS IT (PHItapetrius), 220-138 B.C., second 
son of Attalus I, and brother of Eumencs IT, whom he 
succeeded (160-159). Before 160 he showed himself a 
skilful soldier and diplomatist, and was conspicuously 
loyal to Eumenes, whom he could probably have sup- 
planted, with Roman support, at any time after 168 (see 
EUMENES 11). As king, he fulfilled the (by now) traditional 
Pergamene part of watch-dop for Rome in the East. He 
equipped and supported the pretender Alexander Balas 
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to win the Seleucid throne from Demetrius I (153-150); 
likew:se Rome supported Attalus in his two wars with 
Bithynia. Like all the Attalids, he was genuinely ın- 
terested ın letters and the arts. 


Hansen, Afttalids, esp 123 fT. G.T G. 
ATTALUS III (PniLomeror Evrncetes), c. 170-133 
K C., son of Eumenes Il and successor of Attalus IH (138). 
His short reign was famous only for its denouement, the 
“Testament of Attalus’ bequeathing the kingdom of 
Pergamum to Rome (OGI 338). Its motive has never 
been perfectly explained, especially as Attalus was com- 
paratively young and presumably did not expect a 
premature death. But the revolution attei his death (see 
ARISTONICUS 1) suggests that he may have made und pub- 
lished this testament partly as an insurance against socal 
revolution while he survived. 

Hansen, .4ttalids, 134 ff. G. T.G. 
ATTHIS (?170is), a type of literature dealing specifically 
with the history of Attica which became popular c. 450- 
250 B.C. under the influence of the Sophists and Peri- 
patetics and the gencral conception fostered by Isocrates 
and the Qiators of a return to the past glory of Athens. 
Helanicus’ history of Attica (Thuc. 1. 97), published soon 
alter yoy B.C., Was not strictly an Atthis, but may have 
set the pattern for the longer works written after 350 B.C. 

Cleidemus was recogmized by Pausanis 10. 15. 5 as the 
firstatthidographer, followed by Androtion, Phanodemus, 
Demon, Melanthius, and Philochorus whose Attius 
ended shortly after the Chremonidean War. The later 
work of Ister(q.v.), of Cyrene described as Luvayaryy Taw 
Ardiowr, seems to have been an epitome of previous 
Atthides. Most atthidographers held priestly or politcal 
ofhces and produced other works on rehgious antiquities. 
Characteristics of the Aftthides are their chronological 
arrangement, emphasis on mythology, and origins of 
cults and descriptions of political institutions. Scholia to 
Aristophanes and the Marmor Parum show their accepted 
value for dates. Their contents were traditional mcluding 
the history of Athens from primeval times to con- 
temporary events, and their length steadily increased. 
Although the authors adopted different interpretauions of 
events (the Jitindes perhaps reflected current: political 
rivalries) they did not seck new sources of information 
and generally, agreed on the mamn tacts of history. The 
ltthides were otten used by later commentators for con- 
sututional and topographical details. 


F Jacoby, Atthis, the local chronicles of Ancient Athens (1949), who 
rejects the view of Wilamowitz, 4livtoteles und sithen 1 (1893), that 
the first atthis was compiled by an anonymous writer e. 38O BC. 
from the records of the Ixegetac, K von Fritz, Atthidographers and 
Evegetae and LL. Pearson, Jhe Local Histortans of Attica, TAPA 
1940 and 1yg2 See also HISTORIOGRAPHY, GREEK, § 5. G. L. B. 


ATTIANUS, Pusuvs Aci.ius (PW, s.v. Caelius 17, 
but inscriptions do not support the name Caelius, found 
only in S.ILA. Hadr. 1. 4), an equestrian of Italica, be- 
came guardian and adviser of the young Hadrian (q.v.). 
He was almost certainly praefectus praetorio when Trajan 
died in A.D. 117 ard helped Plotina to secure Hadrian's 
succession. Probably in 119, Hadrian enrolled Attianus 
in the Senate with consular rank, ostensibly to honour 
him, but perhaps in fact to remove him froin office be- 
cause of his part in securing the execution of four ‘con- 
sular’ generals for a presumed plot (see HADRIAN). He 
was succeeded us prefect by Turbo (q.v.). 

S. H. A. Hadr , Dio Cassius bk. 69; R. H. Lacey, The Equestrian 
Offiaals af Traan and Hadrian, etc. (Dias. Princeton, 1917), 10, 


no, 37, Lambrechts, Senat, no. 2; Syme, Tactus, see index. 
C. H. V. S.; M. H. 


ATTIC CULTS AND MYTHS. The chief goddess 


was of course Athena, her festivals being Arrhetophoria 
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(Pyanopsion and Scirophorion; for the month-names, 
see CALENDARS), Procharisteria (early spring; both the 
above are agricultural), Callynteria and Plynteria (Thar- 
gelion; ceremonial cleansing of teniple and statue), Pan- 
uthenaea (q.v., Hecatombacon 28, Great Panathenaca 
every four years), and Chalceia (last day of Pyanopsion). 
Other gods and goddesses were celebrated at the tollow- 
ing festivals. Demeter and Core—Scira (see SCIROVHORIA, 
Scirophorion 12), ‘Chesmophoria (q.v., Pyanopsion 10 at 
llalimus, 11-13 at Athens), Haloa (Poseideon), Chloia 
(early spring, to Demeter Chloe and Core, at Eleusis), 
Lesser Mysteries at Aprae (Anthesterion), Greater 
Mysteries beginning at Athens and ending at Eleusis 
(Bocdromion 15-22: see MYSTFRIES). Dionysus—Anthes- 
teria (q.v., Anthesterion 11—13; apparently a blend of his 
worship with an All Souls feast), Lenaea (q.v., Gamelion 
212), Rural Dionysia (see DIONYSIA, Poscideon), Great 
or City Dionysia (Elaphebolion g-13 or 14, see J. T. 
Allen in Univ. of Calif. Publns. xii, 45 ff.; this and the 
Lenaea were the great dramatic festivals), Oschophoria 
(Pyanopsion ? 8). Kronos—Krouia (Hecatombaeon 12). 
Zeus— Diasia (Anthesterion 23, to Zeus Meialichios, 
see ZEUS), Dipolieta (Scirophorion 14), Disoteria (Sciro- 
phorion, at Piracus), and some minor feasts. Apollo — 
Thargeha(q.v., Thargelion 7), Pyanopsia(Pyanopsion 7). 
Artemis—-Mumichia (Munichion 16); Brauronia (at 
Brauron, unknown date, see ARTEMIS), Tauropolia (Halae, 
unknown date). Elapheboha (unknown, pave its name to 
the month Elaphebolon). ‘There were also festivals, of 
which not much ts known, to Poseidon, Hephaestus, 
Prometheus, the Lumenides, and some minor deities. 

The best-known myths have to do with Athena and 
Poseidon (qq.v.). Heroic and actiolopical tales centre 
on the vague and contradictory line of kings, dealing 
mainly with Cecrops (see CULTURE-BRINGENS), Erichtho- 
nius, Erechtheus (q.v.), and above all ‘lhescus (q v.). 
There 1s besides the story of Cephalus (q.v.) and Procris, 
and a few others little known. See also BENDIS, ERIGONE, 
NEMESIS (1). 


S Solders, Die ausserstadtischen Kulte und die bimgung Attikas 
(1931) 1. Deubner, Attische Feste (1932). H.J. R. 


ATTIC ORATORS. Caccilius of Calacte in the 
Augustan age wrote ‘On the style of the ten orators’, 
namely Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isacus, 
Lycurgus, Aeschines, Demosthenes, Hyperides, Dinar- 
chus. ‘This ‘canon’, though ignored by Dionysius, was 
recognized by the ps.-Plutarch, Quintilian, and later 
writers. Its origin is unknown, but the arbitrary inclusion 
of a definite number of names in such a class is character- 
istic of Alexandrian scholarship. 

ANCITNT Sounces, Pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the Ten Orators; 
Dionysius of Tlalicarnmassus, De | 'erborum Compoutione and Letters 
to Ammaeus; Demetrius, De Llocutione; Llermogenes J/epl (Sew; 
{Longinus), On the Sublime 

Movprun Works. F. Blass, Dite attische Beredsamkert? (1887-98); 
R.C Jebb, The Attu Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus? (1893), JF. 
Dobson, The Greek Orators (1919), Gn ote, History of Greece, CAH 
vi; Crowet, Faistoire de la litt grecque v. G. Kennedy, The Art of 
Persuasion in Greece (1964). 

Trxrs. Oratores Attici, 1, Bekker (1828); do. G. S. Dobson (1828): 
Text and ‘'ranslauon of Minor Atti Orators, K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burtt (2 vols Locb). Selections from the Attic Orators (text and 


commentary), R.C Jebb (2nd cd. 1888) 
See also under the names of the various orators. J] F. D. 


ATTICA, a triangular promontory constituting the 
easternmost part of central Greece, separated from 
Boeotia by Mts. Parnes and Cithaeron and from Megara 
by Mt. Cerata. This area of about 1,000 sq. m, is domi- 
nated by four mountain systems, Acgaleos, Hymettus, 
Pentelicus, and J.aurium, which divide the landscape 
into three interconnected plains, to the west the Thriasian 
plain with its chief town at Eleusis where Demeter gave 
corn to man, in the centre the larger but stonier Attic 
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plain, and to the east the Mesogceia suitable for the vine, 
olive, and fig, as well as two smaller parcels of arable land 
to the north-east around Marathon and Aphidna. Attica’s 
wealth, however, lay not so much in the light, sparsely 
watered soil, as in natural resources: excellent potter's 
clay, white and blue marble from Pentelicus and Hymet- 
tus, and silver and lead from Laurium (q.v.). 

From Neolithic times so large a district encouraged the 
growth of many separate communities that were at first 
independent. The tradition of twelve townships in the 
tume of Cecrops appears justified in the light of the 
copious Mycenacan remains from Eleusis, Marathon, 
Thoricus, and elsewhere. But then occurred the synoe- 
kismos (q.v.), a fusing of these disparate entities into a 
single Athenian state, anact attributed to Theseus though 
in fact a gradual process lasting probably until the seventh 
century (see RLEUSIS). The choice of Athens as capital was 
natural; not only was the city located within the largest 
plain, but it was also the centre of communications. hat 
it had ready access to the sea at Phalerum and Piracus was 
later to prove a consideration of the highest significance. 

This ascendancy of Athens, religious as well as political 
(for the major rural cults were duplicated in the city), did 
not at first unduly weaken the importance and vigour of 
the Attic countryside. Power and wealth continued to be 
locally based as were men’s loyalties, and the rich finds of 
archaic sculpture and pottery show that in the sixth 
century aristucratic families lived throughout Attica in a 
style (and with a following) akin to feudal barons. How- 
ever, the tyranny of Pisistratus and the reforms of Cle- 
sthenes broke the strength of these local associations by 
making everyone dependent upon the organized, central 
government at Athens, a dependency further intensified 
in the fifth century by the adoption of an aggressive foreign 
policy based on sca-power and sea-borne trade. Attica 
had now become an appendage to Athens and in an 
emergency such as the Peloponnesian War could be dis- 
regarded. 

GENERAL LITFRATURL Clary, Geographie Background, 75 R; 
P-K, G1, pt. 3; R J Hopper, BSA 190r, 1&9 A. 

TOrPpGRAPHY. E. Curtius and A. Milchhoter, text to Karten von 
Attika (1881-1900). 

CuLTS AND Histony. S Solders, Die ausserstadtischen Kulte und 
che Kimtgung Attrkas (1941). 

Mars. Hritish Staff, 1 100,000; Cutts Kaupert, Karten von 


Attika 1.25,000, "EdAeviepovdbanns, 1,100,000, Greek Stall, 1* 20,000. 
C. W. J. E. 


ATTICA, Caccitia (PW Pomponii 78), daughter of 
Atucus, born 51 B.C. As a child she is frequently men- 
tioned in Cicero’s correspondence. Married to Agrippa 
through the good offices of Antony (c. 37), she was the 
mother of Agrippina (1). Suspected of misconduct with 
her tutor, Caecilius (q.v. 3) Epirota, she may have been 
divorced; or else she died young; at all events Agrippa 
married again c. 28. T. J. C. 


ATTICUS (1), Tirus Pomrontus (PW 102, Suppl. 8), 
born tn 110 B.C. us the son of a rich and cultured knight, 
was later adopted by an even richer uncle, whose 
wealth he inherited. lHe was a boyhood friend of Cicero, 
whose brother Quintus married Atticus’ sister, and whose 
Letters to Atticus (which Atticus himself perhaps cdited 
some time after Cicero's death) are the best source for 
his life and character. (There is also a useful, but un- 
critical, biographical sketch by his friend Nepos.) In 85 
Atticus left Rome after realizing his assets in Italy, in 
order to escape the civil disturbances that he foresaw, 
and settled in Athens until the middle sixties (hence his 
cognomen). He there studied and adopted the Epicurean 
philosophy and henceforth combined a life of cultured 
ease and literary activity with immense success in busi- 
ness (where his methods were no better or worse than 
what we know of his contemporaries’) and an infallible 
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instinct for survival. While urging Cicero privately to 
determined action on behalf of the Optimates (with whom 
he sympathized), especially in 49, he himself refused to 
engage in politics and helped all prominent politicians 
in need, from Marius to Octavian, without becoming 
embroiled in their differences. He was Cicero’s hterary 
adviser and publisher and himsclf wrote a Liber Annalts 
(a chronological table of world, and especially of Roman, 
history), which became a standard work, and other 
historical books (all now lost). He lived to become a 
friend of Agrippa, who marred his daughter, and in 
32 he commutted suicide when suffering from an incurable 
illness. 

Cicero and Nepos (see above) Shackleton Hailey, Cicero's Bei 


to Atticus, 1 (1965), 3 À. q 


ATTICUS (2), Jurus, like Graecinus (q.v.), a Latin 


writer on vines in Tiberius’ time, who was a source for 
Columella (3. 17. 4) and Pliny (HN 17. go.) 


Schanz Hosius § 407. I. 


ATTICUS (3) (c. A.D. 150-200), Platonist, opposed the 
infiltration of Peripatetic elements into Platonism, but 
himself introduced into ıt certain doctrines proper to 
Stoicism. 


ATTILA, hing of the Huns (q.v.) (A.D. 434-53), at first 
ruled jointly with his brother Bleda, whom he murdered 
in 445. The empire which he inherited from his predeces- 
sors stretched from the Alps to the Caspian Sea. [lis 
mayor military campaigns were those of 441-3 and 447 
against the Eastern Empire, where he ravaged the 
Balkan provinces and Greece; that of 451, when he m- 
vaded Gaul but was defeated at the Catalaunian Plains 
by the Romans, Jed by Actius, and the Visigoths; and 
that of 452, when he invaded Italy and sacked sori. of the 
most famous cities there. He intended to invade the 
Eastern Empire again ın 453, but died during the night 
after his marriage to a girl called Ildico. He was of a 
blustering, arrogant character, a persistent negotiator, 
but not pitiless. No detailed description has survived of 
any of his battles. 

F'A Thompson, 4 History of Attila and the uns (1948). E.A T. 
ATTIS, in mythology, the youthful consort of Cybele 
(q-v.) and prototype of her eunuch devotees. ‘The myth 
exists in two main forms, with many variants. According 
to the Phrygian tale(Paus. 7. 17. 10-12; cf. Arn. Adv. Nat. 
5. 5-7), the gods castrated the androgynous Agdistis 
(q.v.); from the severed male parts an almond tree 
sprang and by rts fruit Nana conceived Attis. Later Ag- 
distis fell in love with him, and to prevent his marriage 
to another caused him to castrate himself. Agdistis 1s 
clearly a doublet of Cybele, though Arnobius brings 
them both into his account. Ovid (Fasti 4. 221-44) and 
others change many details, but keep the essential aetio- 
logical feature, the self-castration., In a probably Lydian 
version Attis, like Adonis, is killed by a boar. The story of 
Atys, son of Croesus, who was killed by the Phrygian 
Adrastus in a boar-hunt (Ldt. 1. 34-35) 1s an adaptation 
of this, and attests its antiquity, though the Phrygian 1s 
probably the older version. 

In Asia Minor Attis bears his native namevonly in the 
Neo-Phrygian inscriptions, though the high priest and, 
under the Empire, all members of the priestly college 
at Pessinus had the title Attis. Attis is sometimes called 
Papas or Zeus Papas. 

Whatever his original character, vegetation god or 
mortal lover of Cybele, in the carly cult he remains a sub- 
sidiary figure, whose death is mourned but who is not, 
apparently, worshipped. He appears only rarely in 
Greece, but at Rome attained official status under 
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Claudius, and after c. A.D. 150 becomes an equal partner 
in the cult. Under the later Empire he was invested with 
celestial attributes, and became a solar deity, supreme, 
all-powerful, and sometimes it seems a surcty of ım- 
mortality to his initiates. In art he is generally repre- 
sented as an effeminate youth, with the distinctive 
Phrygian cap and trousers. See ANATOLIAN DEITIES; 
CYBELE; EUNUCHS, RELIGIOUS. 


J] Carcopino, Mél d’ Arch. et d’ Hist , 1923, 135 A., 237 ft.; Cumont, 
Rel. or., H. Ilepding, Attis (1904), H. Graillot, Le Culte de Cybele 
(1912); H. Strathmann, RAC, s.v.; M. P. Nilsson, GG R?, 1i, 640 ff. ; 
P Lambrechts, Attis. van herdersknaap tot god (1902), with French 


resume, J. Vermaacren, The Legend of Attisn Greek and Roman 
Abt (Leiden, 1966). Ir RW 


AUDAX (probably 6th c. A.p.), grammarian, whose De 
Scauri et Palladu Libris excerpta is extant (ed. Keil, 
Gramm. Lat. 7. 320-62). 


Schanz—Hostus §1105 


AUFIDIUS (1, PW 15) BASSUS (fl. mid rst c. A.p.), 
the imperial historian, an Epicurean and subject to ill 
health, which prevented a public carecr, wrote on the 
German Wars (Bellum Germanicum), probably under 
Tiberius and glorifying his achievements of A.D. 4-16. 
He also wrote a history of his times, probably under 
Claudius, which may have begun with Caesar's death, 
included Cicero’s death (Sen. Suas. 6. 18; 23), and was 
continued by the Elder Pliny under the title a fine 
Aufida Bassi. This indicates an inconspicuous closing 
point, which may fall in A.D. 31, but 1s, on the evidence 
of Tactus’ use of Pliny, better set c. A.D. 50. In authority 
he ranks among the great historians of the early Empire 
(Quint. 10. 1. 103). 

Peter, HRRel n cxxxv 96, Ph. Fabia, Les Sources de Tacite (1893), 


185, 355, af VP. Munze RA. Mus. 1907, 101 A; Syme, Tacitus, 
274, 288, 697 íl A H. Mcb. 


AUFIDIUS (2, PW 6), GnaFus, praetor in 107 D.C., 
wrote a ‘Graeca historia’, probably of Rome (Tusc. 5. 
112). 

PGrll X14. 


AUFIDIUS (3). MonrstUs, commentator on Virgil and 


Ilorace, mm the first century A.D. 


Schanz Ilosur § 264. 


AUFIDUS (modern Ofanto), the most important river 
of southern Italy. A powerful stream in winter and 
sluggish creck in summer, it rises near the Tyrrhenian 
Sea but flows into the Adriatic, through the territories of 
Tlirpint and Apuh, past Canusium and Cannae. Horace, 
a native of nearby Venusia, often mentions it. E.T.S 


AUGURES, official Roman diviners, forming a col- 
legum which consisted originally of three but was 
gradually increased to sixteen members (Livy 10. 6. 7-8 
and pertocha 89; Dio Cassius 42. 51. 4), one of the 
quattuor amplissima collegia. etymology uncertam; the 
traditional derivation from aut4 yver(o) would give “auger, 
not augur; that from the root aug(eo) (see E. Flinck 
Ann. Acad. Seient. Fennicae 1921, 3 ff.), suggests rites 
of fertility rather than divination, but the transition js 
not impossible, cf. AUGURIUM CANARIUM. Their business 
was not to foretell the future, but to discover by observa- 
uon of signs (auguria), either casually met with (oblativa) 
or watched for (impetrativa), whether the gods did or 
did not approve a proposed action. The most charac- 
teristic signs were given by birds (hence the traditional 
etymology). ‘These might be chickens, which were carried 
by armies in the field for the purpose; food was given to 
them, and if they ate ıt so as to drop some from their 
beaks, that was an excellent sign (‘tripudium solistimum’, 
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Cicero, Div. 2. 72, where see Pease). If wild birds were 
observed, the augur marked out a templum (cf. DIVINA- 
TION), 1.e. he designated boundaries by word of mouth 
(see e.g. Varro, Ling. 7. 7-8, which gives the formula) 
within which he would look for signs, and divided 
this space into sinistra, dextra, antica, and postica (pars); 
the significance of the flight or cry of the bird varied 
according to the part in which it was heard or seen. 
The officiant faced south or east (H. J. Rose, JRS 1923, 
82 ff). Such observations prefaced every important 
action public or (at Jeast in carly times) private, but to 
accept or reject augural advice was the responsibility 
of the magistrate or other person performing the action. 
For augurium salutis, see sALUS, and for augury in 
general see DIVINATION; RELIGION, ETRUSCAN. For the 
Auguratorium on the Palatine where Romulus 1s said 
to have taken the auspices for his new city, sce Nash, 
Pict. Dict. Rome 1, 164. 


Houche—Leclereq, Histoire de la Divination iv. 209 ff , Wissowa, 


RK 52) ff ; Latte, RR 67, 4y7, P. Catalano, Contributi allo studio 
del duitto augurale (1900). H J.R. 


AUGURINUS, Seniius, a young friend praised by 
Pliny (Ep. 4. 27; 9. 8) for writing ‘Poems in Little’ 
(poematia) marked by charm and tenderness, but some- 
tumes by satire. Pliny quotes eight hendecasyllabics by 
him in the manner of Catullus and Calvus. Possibly he 
is identical with Q. Gelhus Sentus Augurinus, proconsul 
under Hadrian (CIL 3. 580). 


Dachr. FPR; Moral FPL. J.W. D.; G. B.A F. 


AUGURIUM CANARIUM. Atcius Capito (in Festus, 
358, 27 Lindsay) says that reddish (ruti/ae) bitches were 
sacrificed canario sacrificio pro frugibus, to ‘deprecate’ the 
fierceness of the Dog-star. Cf. Fest. (Paulus), 39, 13, 
from which it would appear that the place was near the 
Porta Catularia and the time fairly late summer, since 
the crops were yellowing (flauescentes). This seems to be 
the sacrum canartum of Daniel’s Servius on G. 4. 424. 
The ritual name, however, was augurium canarium, as 1s 
shown by Pliny (JIN 18. 14) who quotes from the com- 
mentarn pontificum (q.v.) the direction that the days (dies; 
it is not clear whether the rite lasted more than one day 
or the various days for different years are meant) for it 
should be fixed ‘priusquam frurnenta uaginis excant nec 
(ct codd., corr. Ulrichs) antequam in uaginas perueniant’, 
that 1s to say some time in spring (see L. Delatte, Ant. 
Class. 1937, 93 ff.). The name probably means ‘augurium 
of the dog-days’. It is most unlikely that it was a sacrifice 
to the Dog-star; ıt may have been an augury in the sense 
that omens for the result of the harvest were taken from 
the victims, but if the second etymology given under 
‘AUGUNES’ 18 right, it is tempting to make it mean ‘ccere- 
mony of increase for the dog-days’. There is no evidence, 
though some probability, that the augurs took part and 
no reason to suppose it performed in honour of any 
god. 


Latte, RR 68. lL J. R. 


AUGUSTA (1) PRAETORIA (now Aosta), a colony 
founded with 3,000 Praetorians on the JJuria Maior 
ın Cisalpine Gaul by Augustus (24 h.c.); 1t was here 
that Terentius Varro had encamped the previous year 
when subjugating the Salassi (q.v. Strabo 4. 206; Cass. 
Dio 53. 25). Standing at the Italian end of the Great and 
Little St. Bernard Passes over Pennine and Graian Alps 
respectively, Augusta became and still remains the 
capital of this whole region (Val d’ Aosta). 


For inscriptions see P. Harocells, Inseriptirones Ttaliae i, fanc. 1 
1932); for Roman monuments, F. Haverficld, Ancient Town 
lanmng (1913). F. Eyssenhardt, Aosta und seine Alterthumer ( hg 

P. Toesca, Aosta (1911). E. T. S5. 
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AUGUSTA (2) RAURICA (now Augst, near Basle), 


a colony founded by Munatius Plancus (q.v. 1) in 44 P.C. 
in the territory of the Raurici. Strengthened by Augustus, 
it formed with Aug. Practoria and Aug. Vindelicorum 
a linked communication system and was a frontier post 
in the Upper Rhine valley. "Though attacked by the 
Alamanni in A.D. 259/60, it flourished in the second and 
third centuries, as witnessed by the surviving remains: 
forum, temples, theatre, amphitheatre, basilica, baths, 
curia, dwellings; the city wall, begun in the third cen- 
tury, was uncompleted. Under Diocletian it was succeeded 
by a garrison nearer the Rhine in Castrum Rauracense 
(Kaiseraugst). 

F. Stabeln, Die Schweiz in rom. Zet (1948), 95 f, 507 R., R. 


Laur, Fuhrer durch Augusta Raurica’ (1959), for find of mid-fourth- 
century silver, R. Laur, Der Stlberschatz von Kaiseraugst (1964). 
Hak S 


AUGUSTA (3) TAURINORUM (now Torino, Turin), 
an important Augustan colonia m Cisalpine Gaul, situated 
at the foot of the Mont Genévre Pass over the Cottian 
Alps and at the confluence of the Duria Minor and the 
Padus (q.v.), which here became navigable (Pliny, HN 3. 
123). Originally the capital of the Taurini, who were 
probably celtrcized Jagurians, it 1s apparently identical 
with the 'Taurasia captured by Hannibal, 218 n.c (App. 
Hann. 5). Tacitus (Hist. 2. 66) records its burning in A.D. 
69. Ancient authors seldom mention it. The modern 
city preserves the ancient street plan. 

F Vaverfield, Ancient Town, Planning (1914), 87; G. HBendinclli, 
Torino Romana (1928). E. T. $. 


AUGUSTA (4) TREVERORUM, modern Trier or 
Trèves, was tounded by Augustus. It rapidly became the 
chiet city of north-east Gaul, and an important trade 
centre between Gaul and the Rhineland; its colonial 
status, 1f not already conferred by Augustus, probably 
dates from Claudius. It was the seat of the procurator pro- 
vinciae Belytcae et duarum Germamarum; Postumus made 
it his capital, a precedent followed by Maximian and 
Constantius Chlorus (though ıt had been badly damaged 
by the Franks and Alamannı in 275/6), and it remained 
the capital of the Prefecture of Gaul from 297 until carly 
in the fitth century, when it was abandoned to the Franks. 
Its bishop enjoyed a corresponding importance. 

Trier grew far beyond. the original settlement, to 
cover 700 acres. Notable rums, mostly of the period 
when the city was frequently the imperial residence, 
survived into modern times—e.g. the ‘Porta Nigra’ (a 
late Roman gateway), remains of public halls, including 
an imperial audience hall, baths, and the first-century 
amphitheatre (restored by Constantius Chlorus). Excava- 
tion has revealed an extensive temple quarter (already 
used in pre-Rorman times) outside the town, comprising 
about seventy shrines, a theatre, and priests’ dwellings. 
Pottery (including samian ware) and cloth manufactured 
in Trier were widely exported; the city had an imperial 
mint from at least 296 and wus also a centre of the 
Moselle wine trade 


K Schumacher, Stedelungs- und Kulturgeschichte der Rheinlande, 
Bd. 1 (1923). QO. B.; P. 5. 


AUGUSTA («) VINDELIC(OR)UM (now Augsburg) 
probably dates from c. A.D. 6—9, when the legion stationed 
at Oberhausen nearby was sent away. It lay at the centre 
of a network of important roads and was from the first 
the administrative and trading centre of Raetia (cf. Tac. 
Germ. 41). Hadrian raised it to municipal status (122-3), 
and after the reorganization under Diocletian it remained 
the civil capital of Ractia Secunda. It became the seat of 
a bishop. Nothing of Roman Augsburg remains above 
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ground, but numerous sculptures and srnaller objects 
have been found. 


W. Hibener, Jahrbuch d. Röm.-Germ. Zentral-museums, Manz 
1958, 154 fl. O. B. 


AUGUSTINUS, Aune ius (St. Augustine, A.D. 354- 
430), was born at ‘[‘hagaste (Souk slhras, Algeria), son 
of Patric1us and a dominant Catholic mother, Monica. 
He taught rhetoric at Carthage, Rome, and (384 to 386) 
at Milan. Patronized by Symunachus (q.v. 2), the pagan 
orator, he hoped, by an advantageous marriage (to which 
he sacrificed his concubine, the mother of a son, Adeo- 
datus -—-d. c. 390) to join the ‘aristocracy of letters’ typical 
of his age (see AUSONIUS). At 19, however, he had read the 
Hortensius of Cicero, This early ‘conversion to philo- 
sophy’ was the prototype of successive conversions: to 
Manichaeism (q.v.), a Gnostic sect promising Wisdom, 
and, in 386, to a Christianized Neo-Platonism (q.v.), 
patronized by Ambrose (q.v.), bishop) of Milan. 
Catholicism, for Augustine, was the ‘Divine Philosophy’, 
a Wisdom guaranteed by authority but explored by 
reason: Seek and ye shall find, the only Scriptural citation 
in his first work, characterizes his life as a thinker. 

Though the only Latin philosopher to fail to master 
Greck, Augustine transformed Latin Christianity by his 
Neo-Platonism: his last recorded words echo Plotinus 
(yg.v.). Stimulated by abrupt changes —he was forcibly 
ordamed priest at Hippo (Zone, Algeria) in 391, becom- 
ing bishop in 3g5—-and by frequent controversies (see 
DONALISTS, PELAGIUS), Augustine developed his ideas 
with an independence that disquicted even his admirers. 
lic has left his distincuve mark on most aspects of 
western Christianity. 

Augustine’s major works are landmarks in the aban- 
dontent of classical ideals. His early optimism was soon 
overshadowed by a radical doctrine of grace. This hange 
was canonized in an autobiographical masterpiece, the 
Confessions (c. 397—400), a vivid if highly selective source 
for his lite to 388 and, equally, a murror of his changed 
outlook. De Doctrina Christiana (begun 3496/7) sketched 
a literary culture subordinated to the Bible. Qe Trumtate 
(399 to 419) provided a more radically philosophical 
statement of the doctrine of the ‘Lrinity than any Greek 
Father. De Crottate Det (413 to 426) presented a de- 
finitive juxtaposition of Christianity with literary 
paganism and Neo-Platonism, notably with Porphyry 
(y.v.). After 412, he combutted in Pelagianism views 
which, ‘like the philosophers of the pagans’, had 
promised men fulfilment by their unaided eflorts. In his 
Retructatwnes (427) Augustine criticized his super- 
abundant output of 93 works in the light of a Catholic 
orthodoxy to which he believed he had progressively con- 
formed —less consistently, perhaps, than he realized. 

J.etters and verbatim sermons richly document 
Augustine's complex life as a bishop: the centre of a group 
of sophisticated ascetics (notably Paulmus of Nola), the 
‘slave’ of a simple congregation, he was, above all, a 
man dedicated to the authority of the Catholic Church. 
This authority had enabled his restless intellect to work 
creatively: he would uphold it, in Africa, by every means, 
from writing a popular song to claborating the only 
explicit justification in the Early Church of a policy of 
religious persecution (see DONATISTS). 


Wonks. Migne, PL xxxu—xivir; see C. Andresen, Bibhegraphia 
Augustumana (1962) Consult especially. I-I. Marrou, St, Augustin 
et la fin de la culture antique* (1958); P Courcelle, Recherches sur les 
Confessions (1950), Les Confessions de St. Augustin dans la tradition 
iutteraire (1903); R. Holte, Béatitude et Sagesse (1962); F. van der 
Meer, St. Augustine the Bishop (Engl. trans. 1961); P. Brown. 
Augustine of Hippo (1967). P. R. L. B. 


AUGUSTODUNUM (modern Autun), a town in 
Gallia Belgica, founded c. 12 B.C. in the plain of the 
Arroux to replace the hill-town Bibracte. It was laid 
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out on a large scale (area c. 490 acres), and important 
buildings (including two town gates) survive. It was 
celebrated as a centre of learning both in the first and in 
the fourth centuries A.D. It suffered for its fidelity to 
Claudius II (a.D. 269), and was ruined after a seven- 
month siege. Its restoration under Constantius I is 
celebrated by Eugenius, master of the local ‘Scholae 
Maenianae’. But the reduced perimeter of the town wall 
shows its depopulation. 

Il de Fontenay, Autun et sas Monuments (1889); F. J. Haverfield, 


Ancient Town Planning (1913), 121 ff , Grenier, Manuel m. (1956), 


234 M., E Thevenot, slutun (1932); 1d., Les Votes rom de la ate des 
Eduetis (1909). i. E. 5. 


AUGUSTUS (63 B.c.-A.D. 14). C. Octavius, born on 
23 Sept. 63 B.C., was brought up by his mother Atia 
(q.v. 1), Caesar’s niece, as his father C. Octavius (q.v. 4) 
died in 59. His teachers gave him a taste for literature 
and philosophy, but Caesar himself introduced him to 
Roman life. Aged 12, he pronounced the luudatio of 
his grandmother Julia; he was appointed pontifex; in 
40 B.C. he accompanied his great-uncle in his triumph. 
Despite dehcate health, he joined Caesar in Spain in 45. 
At Apollonia, where he had been sent with his friends, 
M. Agrippa and Salvidienus Rufus, to complete his 
studies, he learnt of Cuesar’s sudden death. The opening 
of Cuesar’s will revealed that Octavius had been adopted 
and made his chief heir by the dictator. He decided to 
return to Italy and to avenge Caesar. ‘The unexpected 
situation imposed new duties and stimulated new ambi- 
tions, Caesar had lived long enough to aftord an inspiring 
example, but had died soon enough not to destroy the 
Roman traditionalism of his heir. Octavius was cautious 
and superstitious, but exceptionally mature, clever, and 
decided. In Italy he yuined Cicero's sympathy and 
Antony's distrust. He celebrated the /udi Victoriae 
Caesaris and, while linking himself with the moderate 
Republicans, did not overlook Caesar's veterans. During 
the conflict between Antony and Dec. Brutus (q.v. 6) 
he obtamed from the Senate the rank of senator and 
propractor, and emerged victorious from the war of 
Mutina (43 B.C.). But when the Senate refused their 
champion due honours, his legionaries forced his appoint- 
ment as consul. He was recognized as Caesur’s adopted 
son under the name of Gaius Julrus Caesar Octavianus. 
He soon reached a compromise with Antony and M. Lepu- 
dus (q.v. 3). By the Lex Titia (27 Nov. 43) they secured 
official acknowledgement of themselves as triumvirs ret 
publicae constituendae for five years. Octavian obtained 
Atrica, Sicily, and Sardinia as his provinces. When on 
1 Jan. 42 Caesar was recognized as a god, Octavian 
became div fihus. In the triumviral proscriptions (q.v.) 
he was as ruthless as his colleagues: ambition and a touch 
of purstanical fanaticism made him cruel. During the 
campagn of Philippi he suffered from 1ll health. Under 
a new settlement he held Spain, Sardinia, and for a short 
time Africa, and supervised the distribution of land to 
the veterans. "l'his task and the suppression of the 
rebellion of I.. Antonius (q v. 6), in which Salvidienus 
Rufus, M. Agrippa, and C. Maecenas became his close 
collaborators, strengthened his hold on Italy and Gaul 
(403.c.). Ina transitory attempt to conciliate Sextus Pom- 
peius, who had occupied Sicily and Sardinia, Octavian 
married his relative Scribonia (q.v.). In Oct. 40 the pact 
of Brundisium sealed a new reconciliation with Antony, 
who married Octavian’s sister, Octavia; Virgil’s fourth 
Eclogue records the contemporary enthusiasm. Octavian 
divorced Scribonia and married Livia (q.v.), who shared 
his traditionalism and simplicity and thus became a 
permanent force in his life. Salvidicnus Rufus was now 
condemned to death, since he was suspected of meditat- 
ing revolt. In 38, when war with Pompeius broke out, 
Octavian probably assumed the praenomen of imperator 
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(q.v.), which was ratified in 29 by the Senate. In 37 at 
Tarentum Antony and Octavian confirmed their agree- 
ment and had their triumviral powers extended for 
another five years (until Dec. 337). With the defeat of 
Pompeius and the downfall of Lepidus (36) the West was 
in the hands of the divi filius. 

2. Octavian was already winning over public opinion 
in Italy. Hie put himself under the protection of Apollo. 
He was perhaps granted sacrusanctitas or some other 
form of tribunician privilege. He disbanded legions and 
founded colonies. He saw definitely that his task was to 
establish peace and restore Italy. "(he opposition to 
Antony and Cleopatra reinforced his position at a 
moment ın which the consciousness of a united Italy 
was just formed. Between 35 and 33 B.C. his campaigns 
in [Jlyricum and Dalmatia, although not entirely success- 
ful, strengthened the castern borders of Italy. Great 
attention was given to the adornment of Rome, especially 
under the acdileship of Agrippa (33 H.c.). Octavian’s 
party had originally won more support from the Italian 
municipalities, but now a considerable part of the Roman 
aristocracy jomed. Antony’s callousness towards Octavia 
added a family justification to the rivalry. The triumvirate 
was not renewed, but Octavian, like Antony, did not 
abandon power and prepared for war against his partner. 
In Oct. 32 Italy and the western provinces swore 
allegiance to Octavian. They became his clicnts—an 
miportant step towards the Principate and a substitute 
for his trrumviral powers. War was declared only against 
Cleopatra. In 31 Octavian’s position became more regular 
when he assumed the consulship, which he held every 
year until 23 R.C. 

3- Octavian overthrew Antony in the campuipn of 
Actium (Sept. 31), founded Nicopolis(q.v. 3), and ascribed 
his success to Apollo. In August 30 he became master 
of Egypt and its treasure. Iis arrangements in the East 
mainly preserved the dispositions of Antony. In 30 
libations for his genius were granted by the Senate; his 
tribunician competence was perhaps extended; he was 
authorized to create patricians. In 29 he celebrated his 
triumph and the temple of Janus was closed. Many 
legions were disbanded; new distributions of land were 
granted. In 28 Octavian held the census with Agrippa, re- 
duced the Senate to some 800 members (later to 600), was 
appointed princeps senatus, revived ancient religious cere- 
monies, and dedicated a temple of Apollo on the Palatine. 
His policy was increasingly founded upon his prestige as 
victor, peace-bringer, and defender of Roman tradition. 
He was teaching the Italian people that Roman traditions 
were their traditions and old Roman virtue the eternal 
foundation ot the Roman State. Poets, historians, and 
artists were at his side. ‘lhe Republic had to be solemnly 
restored, because the Republic was deeply rooted in 
tradition. Yet the restoration had to be reconciled with 
the obvious fact that Octavian never seriously thought 
ot laying down his power. He effectively controlled the 
State through his money and his soldiers (see ARMIES, 
ROMAN, § 4). 

4. On 13 Jan. 27 B.C., Octavian transferred the State 
to the free disposal of the Senate and people, but he 
received Spain, Gaul, and Syria (in addition to Egypt) 
for ten years as his province with the greater part of 
the army, whilc preserving his consulate (see IMPERIUM). 
On 16 Jan. he received among many honours the title 
Augustus (sce following article), which proclaimed his 
superior position in the State. The month Sextilis was 
called Augustus. A golden shield was set up in the 
Senate-house with an inscription commemorating his 
valour, clemency, justice, and piety; a replica found at 
Arles is dated 26 B.c. Possibly he was granted other 
powers. The Republic was restored, because his powers 
depended on the Senate and were formally to last only 
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for ten years. Yet the forces in his hands were over- 
whelming and supported a moral authority even greater. 
Half the Empire had already sworn allegiance to him. 
The oath was extended to the other provinces, and 
probably the soldiers took a special oath of allegiance to 
him. In the East the cult of Augustus was associated 
with the existing cult of Roma. In the West many forms 
of worship, especially of his genius, were widespread. 
JIorace described him as Mercury in Carm. 1. 2. 

§. Expansion of the frontiers and reinforcement of the 
Roman penetration in semi-conquered territories were 
cqually considered. The frontiers between Egypt and 
Ethiopia were secured by the campaigns of Cornelius 
Gallus (29 B.C.) and C. Petronius (25). Augustus himself 
directed the main phase of the final submission of Spain 
and the urbanization and organization of Spain and Gaul 
(27-25). In 25 Terentius Varro (g.v. 4) Murena crushed 
the Salassi in Val d’Aosta, but Aelius Gallus failed to 
conquer Arabia Felix (25-24). Galatia was annexed (25) 
and Juba appointed king of Mauretania. ‘These were 
diflicult years: Augustus was critically ill in 25 and 23 
B.C. In 26 Cornelius Gallus (q.v. 3) was condemned. In 
23 or 22 the conspiracy of Varro Murena was discovered. 
In 23 young Marcellus (q.v. 7), who had married Augus- 
tus’ daughter Julia in 25, died. As Augustus had no son, 
the problem of a successor was urgent. Constitutional 
reforms seemed necessary. In 24 Augustus had been 
granted dispensation from certain laws. In July 23 he 
resigned the consulship, but obtained an imperium pro- 
consulare marus in the senatorial provinces and the trz- 
bunicia potestas for hfe; this mcluded the absolute right 
of veto and involved complete control of the State— 
the very end of the Roman Republic. Agrippa was 
honoured with an eastern command (23) and the hand of 
Juha (21); their sons Gaius and Lucius were eventually 
regarded as the future heirs. In 22 Augustus refused 
the dictatorship, but accepted the cura annonae; Gallia 
Narbonensis (in 22) and Hispania Bactica were tians- 
ferred to senatorial administration. Augustus’ travels in 
Sicily, Greece, and Asia (22-19) were probably of great 
importance for the civil organization; the most apparent 
result was the reconcithation with Parthia, which recog- 
nized the Roman protectorate in Armenia. An expedition 
against the Garamantes in Africa was successful (19). 
Possibly some consular privileges were granted to Augus- 
tus by the Senate in 10. Moral and religious reforms 
marked the years 18 and 17 u.c. The lex Julia de adul- 
terus made adultery a public crime; the lex Julia de 
maritandis ordinibus made marriage nearly compulsory 
and offered privileges to marricd people. A lex sumptuaria 
tried to reduce luxury. Members of senatorial families 
were forbidden to marry mto families of freedmen. In 
17 the ludi saeculares were celebrated. In 18 the powers 
of Augustus were extended for tive years, while a co- 
regency was conferred upon Agrippa, and a new lectio 
senatus was held. In 17 Augustus adopted Gaius and 
Lucius, and in 14 he gave the Bosporan kingdom to 
Polemo of Pontus—an unsuccessful settlement. 'Three 
years of residence by Augustus in Gaul (15~13) marked 
the importance of the organization of Gaul and its 
frontiers. 'T. Statilius Taurus was left in Rome as 
praefectus urbi. In 16-15 Raetia and Noricurn were an- 
nexed as imperial provinces. About 15-14 the imperial 
mint of Lugdunum was founded, which meant a direct 
control of gold and silver coinage. At latest from c. 11 n.C. 
(when a new lectio senatus was made), the organization 
of the senatorial and equestrian orders and the 1uvenes 
(qq.v-) was complete. A consilium of magistrates and 
other senators helped Auyustus to prepare business 
for the full Senate. In 13 the powers of Augustus and 
Agrippa were extended for five years. Agrippa’s death 
in 12 was a blow. The death of Lepidus left the post of 
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Pontifex Maximus open: Augustus, the head of the 
Roman Empire, became also the head of the Roman 
religion (12). An altar to Roma and Augustus was built 
at Lugdunum (Lyon): later a similar altar was built at 
Oppidum Ubiorum (Cologne). In both cases the altar 
was meant to be the focus of provincial loyalism. 

6. The substitution of Tiberius’ and Drusus’ influence 
for that of Agrippa was marked by new military activity. 
In several campaigns the frontier of Illyricum was ad- 
vanced to the Danuhe (13-9 B.C.) and later Moesia was 
made a province. Meanwhile Drusus attempted to ad- 
vance the Rhine frontier to the Albis (lbe); he died in 
9 B.C. In y the Ara Pacts (q.v.) was dedicated and (in 7?) 
the collegia (see CLUBS, ROMAN) were revised. In 8 the 
powers of Augustus were extended for ten years. Some 
time between 12 B.C. and A.D. 1 the Homonadeis in 
southern Galatia were defeated and in 6 Paphlagonia was 
added to Galatia. In 6 Tiberius received tribunicia 
potestas, but shortly afterwards retired to Rhodes 
through jealousy of Garus Caesar, who in § was pro- 
claimed princeps iuventutis. 

7. The great creative period of the life of Augustus 
was over. His best collaborators were dead, including 
the poets, Virgil and Horace. Livy was left to witness his 
decline, Ovid to experience the severity of his moral 
code. Augustus politically favoured the upper classes, 
but he was careful to appeal ın some measure to every 
class. "The division of Rome into fourteen regiones in 
7 a.C. gave the opportunity for associating the cult of 
the genius of the Emperor with the popular cult of the 
Lares Compitales. By the leges Fufia Caninia (2 B.C.) and 
Aelia Sentia (A.D. 4) manumitssion was limited and cer- 
tain classes of slaves were excluded from the possibility 
of Roman citizenship. Augustus was also conservative 
in bestowing citizenship on provincials. In 2 u.c. he 
was saluted as pater patriae; he also banish. d Julia 
(qg.v. 2). The deaths of Lucius Caesar (A.D. 2) and Gaius 
Caesar (A.D. 4) thwarted Augustus’ plans for the succes- 
sion, und he was compelled to adopt ‘ltberius, who 
again received tribunicia potestas for ten years. Ín A.D. 3 
Augustus’ own powers were extended for ten years. 
Probably in a.D’. 5 (as the ‘Tabula Hebana (g.v.) found 
in Etruria in 1947 has revealed) the clections of the 
magistrates were reformed: consuls and praetors were 
to be ‘designated’ by ten special centuries composed of 
senators and judiciary equites taken trom thirty-three of 
the thirty-five tribes. This procedure (destimatio) reduced 
the power of the comitia centuriata. In A.D. 6 a new 
system was introduced to pay discharged soldiers from 
an aerarium militare (see AERARIUM); this superseded the 
necessity of toundmg miulitary colonies, the last re- 
volutionary survival. The privileged position of Italy 
in taxation was reduced by the imposition of two new 
taxes on legacics and sales. Seven cohortes of vigiles 
(q.v.) and three cohortes urbanue (q.v.) were established. 
In foreign affairs the year A.D. 6 was marked by the an- 
nexation of Judaea as a province and by the Pannonian 
rebellion which suddenly revealed the weakness of the 
Roman army, which had been reduced to twenty-eight 
legions (apart from the auxilia) and had been posted on 
the borders without a central reserve. Tiberius took three 
years to crush the rebellion (6—9), while the loss of three 
legions under Varus (q.v. 2) in Germany in 9 confirmed 
the insufficiency of the military organization. Augustus 
was shocked and decided to abandon Germany and to 
retain only twenty-five legions: conquest would involve 
mcreasing the army. The year a.D. 9 saw the last social 
law (lex Papta Poppaea), which mitigated the lex Iulia de 
maritandis ordinibus and offered further inducements to 
having children. In a.p. 13 Tiberius received tribunicta 
potestas and imperium proconsulare for another ten years. 
Augustus himself was granted ten more years of power. 
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The decisions of his consilium were given the force of 
senatus consulta. In April a.p. 13 he deposited his will in 
the house of the Vestuls. lt included a breviarium totius 
imperi (a summary of the military and financial resources) 
and the so-called Monumentum Ancyranum (q.v.). His 
mausoleum had been ready for many years. He died on 
19 Aug. A.D. 14 at Nola, and on 17 Sept. the Senate 
decreed that he should be accepted among the gods of 
the State. 

8. Ie had preserved the calm beauty of his person 
until his old age. Ele had never forgotten his studies, 
but no philosophic influence 1s demonstrable ın his 
government. Ile wrote a pamphlet against Brutus about 
Cato Uticensis, an exhortation to philosophy, an auto- 
biography dealing with the period before about 25 B.C., 
a biography of Drusus, a short poem about Sicily, a book 
of epigrams—all lost works—and planned a tragedy on 
Ajax. His style was clear and simple, but, if required, as 
majestic as his mind. When he entered political life, 
republican liberty was already dead. He tried to establish 
a government in which an accurate balance of classes and 
of countries gave the predominance to Roman tradition 
and Italian men without offending the provinces and 
without diminishing the Greek culture. He gave peace, 
as long as it was consistent with the interests of the 
empire and with the myth of his glory. But he intended 
especially that the peace was to be the internal peace of 
the State. He assured freedom of trade and wealth to the 
upper classes. He did his enormous work in a simple way, 
living a simple life, faithful to his faithful friends. Flis 
superstiuion did not affect the strength of his will. Yet, 
as he never thought of real liberty, so he never attained 
to the protound humanity of the men who promote free 
lite. 

SOURCES Monumentum Ancvranum (q v.); Suetonius, Lafe (ed. 
Adams, 1979; Levi, 1958), Appian, BCiv. (only until 35 B c.); Dio 
Cassius 45 I, Velleius Paterculus, etc. The contemporary poets and 
monuments ure imaluable bor the coms see British Museu 
Catalogue 1 (1923) ‘The minor iragments of Augustus’ works are 
collected in Fl Malcovau, Caesaris sluguste . . . fragmenta (1962). 
luscuiptions in. V Ehrenberg and A TL M. Jones, Documents illus- 
cating the reigns of Atpustus and Tiberius? (1955) 

GINIRALI LUtbRATUKE GAH x is the best reference-work, but cf. 
Mommsen, Rön Staatsr , especially vol ar and M. Hammond, The 
elugustan Principate? (U S.A. 1908). Later works, A. v. Premerstein, 
| om W erden und Wesen des Prinzipats (1937, V. Arangio-Ruiz et al., 
Augustus, Studt in occasione del bimillenario augusteo (1938); Syme, 
Rom Rev; J Buchan, Augustus (1937); 11 Andersen, Cassius Dio und 
die Beyrundung des Prinapates (1938) G. Rodenwaldt, Kunst um 
‘lngustus (1942), M. Haminond, ‘Helenit influences on the 
structure of the Augustan principate’, Am Ai Rome 1940,1. M. 
Grant, From Imperium to zlucioritas (1946), G. F. F. Chilver, Hist. 
1950, 408 iT; E. T. Salmon, ibid., 1956, 456 f., M. A. Levi, N 
lempo di Augusto (1951), A H M. Jones, Studies m Roman Govern- 
ment and Law (1960), P. Sattler, Augustus und der Senat (1900), 
I D. Meyer, Die elussenpolitth des Augustus und die Augusteische 
Dichtung (1901); HU. H Scullard, From the Gracchi to Nero® (1963); 
C. W. Howersock, Augustus and the Greek World (1965). For the 
portraits see O. Hrendel, Jkonographie des Kaisers Augustus (1931) 
and slugustus, p. 374 See also K Honn, Augustus im Wandel zweier 


Jahrtausende (1938), P. Grenade, Essar vur les origines du principat 
(1901), A la Penna, Orazio e l'ideologta del principuto (1903). A.M. 


AUGUSTUS, AUGUSTA (Gk. Xeßaorós, LeBuary). 
On 16 Jan. 27 B.C. Octavian received the title ‘Augustus’ 
from the Senate, wiscly preferring this to the alternative 
offer of ‘Romulus’. "he word augustus had been used in 
republican times at Rome only in a religious context— 
‘sancta uocant augusta patres’, Ovid wrote (Fast. 1. 609) 
-—and was readily contrasted with humanus. Though 
‘Augustus apparently intended that the title should be 
carried by his successor (Suet. Tib. 26), Tiberius at first 
hesitated to accept it (Dio Cass. 57. 2. 1; 8. 1. Compare 
the similar conduct of Vitellius in a.D. 69, Tac. Hist. 2. 
62; 80). It was held by all Roman Emperors except 
Vitellius, and never by any other member of the imperial 
family. ‘I'he title ‘Augusta’ was bequeathed by Augustus 
to his wife Livia, granted by Gaius to his grandmother 
Antonia, by Claudius to his wife Agrippina, and by Nero 
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to Poppaea. From Domitian’s time it was normally con- 
ferred, on the initiative of the Senate, upon the wife of 
the reigning Emperor. J.P B. 


AULIS, where the Greck fleet collected before sailing to 
Troy, ıs a small hill on the Euripus with a httle land- 
locked harbour north and a deep bay south. The emi- 
grants to Aeolis also claimed to have sailed thence (Strabo 
9. 401), and Hesiod names ıt as a port (Op. 651); but ıt 
had no important later history. Recent excavations have 
revealed the temple of Artemis Aulideia (5th c. n.c., later 
modified and finally covered by a late Roman bath), 
remains of an enclosure possibly surrounding the ancient 
plane tree (Paus. g. 19. 7) and of two fountains, Under 
the porch of this temple a circular structure may re- 
present an earher temple. I'he Mycenaean cemetery of 
Aulis has also been found and Mycenaean (?) walls on 
the hill above. T.J. D; R.J H. 


AURELIA (PW ‘Aurelius’ 248), of the family of the 
Cottae, was the mother of Caesar (q.v. 1). She watched 
over the conduct of his wife Pompeia (q.v.) and detected 
Clodius (q.v. 1) at the Bona Dea ceremony. She died in 
54 D.C. E. B. 


AURELIANUS, Lucius Domirius(PW 36) (c. A.D. 215- 
75), a man of humble origin from Dacia Ripensis, played 
a prominent part in the military plot that destroyed 
Gullicnus (q.v., early A.D. 268). Appointed by Claudius IT 
to the chicf command of the cavalry, he served with 
distinction against the Goths, and, after the death of 
Claudius, was raised to the throne by the army in 
place of Quintillus (c. May 270). 

Barbarian invasions claimed his first attention. He 
defeated the Vandals in Pannonia and then repulsed a 
dangerous attack on Italy by the Juthungi, pursuing 
them over the Danube. He then visited Rome, and 
surrounded the city with walls, to prevent a surprise 
attack by the barbarians (see WALL OF AURELIAN). He also 
disposed of three rivals in the provinces—Septimus, 
Urbanus, and Domitianus. 

Zenobia (q.v.), ruling Palmyra for her young son, 
Vaballathus, had occupied Egypt and Asia Minor up to 
Bithynia. Coins were struck for Vabuallathus as colleague 
of Aurelian, but he was determined to restore the unity 
of the Empire. He marched eastward, stopping on the 
way to repulse the Goths and Carpi on the Danube. 
Judging that the old province of Dacia was now a 
liability he withdrew the Roman troops and much! of 
the population and formed a new province of Dacia, 
south of the Danube. The main Palmyrene army under 
Zabdas met him north of Antioch on the Orontes. 
Aurclian won victories here and at Emesa. The pro- 
vincials were won over by his leniency, and Zenobia with- 
drew to Palmyra. Aurelian followed and soon broke down 
resistance. Zenobia was captured on her way to seek aid 
from Persia, and Palmyra surrendered. 

Marching back westward, Aurelian defeated the Carpi 
on the Danube, but was recalled by the revolt of Palmyra 
(273). Striking without delay, Aurelian deposed the new 
king, Antiochus, and reduced Palmyra to a village. A 
wealthy merchant of Alexandria, I*‘irmus, who tried to 
save Zenobia’s cause, was soon crushed. 

Aurelian now turned west and ended the Gallic 
Empire at Châlons, assisted by the desertion of the 
Emperor ‘letricus (q.v.) himself (early 274). Tetricus and 
Zenobia headed the captives from all Aurelian’s victories 
in a magnificent triumph. 

Early in 275 Aurelian set out against Persia, but was 
murdered at Caenophrurium, near Byzantium, in a mili- 
tary plot, fostered by his secretary Eros. Some time 
passed before Tacitus was appointed to succeed him— 
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the army offering the choice to the Senate, the Senate 
bhirking the dangerous responsibility. 

Aurelian’s tireless energy and brilhant military talents 
restored the unity of the Empire after forty years of 
disaster; he was rightly hailed as vestitutor orbis. He 
was a ruthless disciplinarian to the soldiers and civilian 
officials. He attempted a reform of the now worthless 
coinage, issuing new moncy for the old. In 274 he 
instituted a State cult of Sol invictus and seems to have 
had the aim of making it the universal religion of the 
empire. At the time of his death, he was planning to 
renew the persecution of the Christians. 


J. Womo, Essai sur le règne de lempereur Aurélian (1904), K> 
Gross, RAC 1. 1004 IT. ILM ,H H W. 


AURELIUS (1), Marcus, Roman Emperor A.D. 161-80, 
was born in 121 and named M. Annius (PIV 94) Verus. 
Ife was son of Anmus Verus, a brother of Faustina the 
Elder (q.v.), and from a consular family of Spanish 
ongin. Marcus’ mother was Domita Lucila, whose 
family owned a large tile industry outside Rome, which, 
inherited by Marcus, passed into the patrrmonium 
Caesaris (q.v.). He early gained the favour ot TTadrian 
who justly nicknamed him Verissonus, made him a Sahan 
priest when only &, betrothed him in 136 to the daughter 
of L. Achus (q.v. 2), and supervised his education; the 
best teachers of rhetoric, grammar, philosophy, and law 
were employed to form his frank, serene, and sensitive 
character, With Achus’ son Lucius ( — L. Verus, q.v.), 
he was adopted (as ‘M. Aelus Aurclus Verus Caesar’) 
by Antoninus Pius (g.v.) in 138. Quacstor in 139, and 
cos. I ord. with Pius 140, he was betrothed to Pius’ 
daughter and his own cousm, Faustina the Younger 
(q.v.), Whom he married in 145, as cos. 77; a daughter's 
birth in 146 brought him also the (ribunicia potestas 
and a proconsular imperium. Now aged 25, a son-in-law 
of Pius, himself a father, and enjoying subordinate 
collegiality with Prus, Marcus held a position clearly 
excelling that of Lucis, who did not even become cos, I 
until 154. ‘This student, frail and yet uusterely athletic, 
continued to live with Pius in close friendship and trust, 
ever loyal and deferential. About 146-7 he deserted 
rhetoric, taught by his faithful Fronto (q.v.), for Stoic 
philosophy, which inspired all his future life. 

2. Succeeding, as M. Aurelms Antoninus, on 7 Mar. 
161, Marcus immediately petitioned the Senate that 
L. Verus, his fellow-consul in that year (they were re- 
spectively cos. I and cos. L0), should receive (as ‘L. 
Aurelius Verus’) the tribumcia potestas, the full pro- 
consular imperium, and the title Augustus, 1.e. jomt 
authority with himscll. For the first time the Principate 
became collegiate (except for the office of pontifex 
maximus), and the tie was emphasized by Verus’ 
betrothal to Marcus’ daughter Lucilla (q.v.), com- 
memorated by a fresh alitnentary institution (see ALIMEN- 
TA). Revolt m Britain and Chattan aggression were 
settled; but in the East the Parthians, seizing Armenia, 
defeated two Roman armies and, in Mar. 162, Marcus 
sent Verus thither with a strong force. Indulgent and 
dilatory, Verus did not arrive until 163; but Statius 
Priscus soon recovered Armenia (163-4), and Avidius 
(q.v. 3) Cassius invaded Mesopotamia and made it a 
Roman protectorate (165-6). Returning, Verus’ troops 
brought a pestilence which swept the world. About 166 
German tribes poured across the upper and lower Danube 
and even invaded north Italy. Two new legions were 
hastily recruited; able generals and Marcus’ insistence 
on a strong Dacia, now made a ‘consular’ province with 
two legions, saved a critical situation. Marcus and Verus 
reached Aquileia in 168; the invaders sought terms, and 
Italy was freed. After they returned to Rome in early 
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169, Verus’ death of apoplexy relieved Marcus of an 
embarrassing partner. 

3. Marcus now contemplated the permanent sub- 
jection of central and south-eastern Europe north of 
the Danube. In 169, after auctioning imperial treasures 
to replenish the treasury, and marrying the widowed 
Lucilla to Ti. Claudius (q.v. 15) Pompeimnus, Marcus 
left Rome. From 170 to 174 he fought the Marcomanni 
and Quadt; and m 175 he successfully attacked the 
Surmatian Jazypes. ‘Marcoinannia’ and ‘Sarmatia’ came 
pear provincialization. But plans were shelved when 
Avidnis Cassius revolted in 175; Marcus merely defined 
a neutral zone north of the Danube, and settled, in 
depopulated areas south of the river, semi-romanized 
tribesmen under obligation to defend the frontiers—the 
first step in the de-romanization of the frontier provinces. 
Though Cassius, proclaimed Emperor in Syria and 
Egypt, was soon murdered, Marcus set out in alarm for 
Syria. In 176 he visited Egypt (uneasy since a Delta 
revolt ın 172), and returned, via Syria, to Rome, to 
celebrate a great triumph. When, in 177, German tribes 
again vexed Pannonia, Marcus raised his son Com- 
modus (q.v.) to full collegiality as Augustus, consul, and 
holdet of the tribunicia potestas and full proconsular zn- 
perum. He left Commodus, married to the highly born 
Brutua Crispina, as his representative in Rome while he 
himself went north to defeat the Marcomanni in 178. He 
wis JN a position to possess their territory with that of 
the Quads and lazyges; but he died, swiftly and peace- 
fully, on 17 Mar. 180, and Comrnodus soon ahandoned 
the campaign. Marcus, sincerely mourned, was com- 
memorated by a famous sculptured column sull standing 
in Rome; equally well known is an equestrian statue in 
bronze, erected presumably during his lifetime and now 
on the Capitoline Hill. 

4. Ironically, war thus dominated the phi! sopher’s 
reign. ‘lo this is due much of the intensity of his Medita- 
tions (see below), compiled tn solitude during his cam- 
paigns, and breathing high Stoic principles. But Stoicism 
endangered cinpire; ‘self-sufficiency’ did not encourage 
wide administrative experience based on personal con- 
tact. Marcus’ faulty judgement m choosing Commodus 
us successor probably reflects fear lest the succession of 
another than his son might create dissension. Under 
Marcus the imperial bureaucracy increased because 
defence, administration, and economics were becoming 
more complex. Circuit judges (turtdict) were revived for 
Italy (see HADINIAN); alimenta, fiscus, annona (qq.v.), and 
even the care of minors, were controlled by permanent 
officials; registration ot free-born children was com- 
pulsory; the various grades of officialdum received dis- 
tinguishing titles. Marcus’ obvious duties were faithfully 
discharged; jurisdiction claimed his full care; and Senate 
and Knights were honourably treated. But generally he 
was an improver rather than an innovator; foresight and 
imagination were lacking. Long wars and many largesses 
(seven, for a total of 850 denarii per head) emptied a 
treasury which auctions could not relieve; even the silver 
coin in circulation dropped sharply in volume. The 
plague of 166-7 meant a loss of population which perhaps 
was not fully recovered. As had Trajan and Hadrian, he 
{elt it necessary to appoint cornmmissioners (curatores, 
q v.) for communities threatened with bankruptcy. The 
natural consequence was a loss of municipal initiative. 
Thus behind the façade of Antonine prosperity and 
meticulous but not foresighted government, economic 
stagnation and bureaucratic centralization prepared the 
way for the Severan monarchy and the crisis ot the third 
century. C. H. V. S.; M. H 

§. Marcus is one of the few rulers of empire whose 
writings have outlasted their practical achievements. The 
letters which as a young man he wrote (chiefly in Latin) to 
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his tutor Fronto (q.v.) are somewhat self-conscious and 
only occasionally revealing; it is on the twelve books of 
` s d e , . . 
Meditations (ra ets éavrov) that his fame rests. With the 
exception of the first book, in which he records his 
gratitude to his family, to his teachers, and to the gods, 
these aphorisms and reflections are arranged in no 
systematic order, and are often concise to the point of 
obscurity; they appear to have been transcribed-—prob- 
ably after his death, and with httle or no cditing— from 
the notebooks in which Marcus originally jotted them 
down for his private guidance. 'l'o this circumstance 
they owe their peculiar valuc as a personal document. 
Marcus had little to say to himself that had not been 
said before: a conservative thinker, he was resistant to 
the new ideas of his time and content for the most part 
to follow the Stoic tradition as it had been reshaped by 
Posidonius (q.v. 2). But he restated the old doctrines with 
a new intensity of religious and moral feeling, and in a 
lapidary style which is all his own; this has made his 
Meditations a breviary for contemplatives throughout the 
centurics. E. R. D. 

WITINGS Letters, ed. T.. Pepe, with Ital) commentary (1957), 
see also under FHONIO. Meditations, ed A S L Farquharson, with 
Eng. trans and commentary (2 vols , 2nd ed 1952); ed. W Theiler, 
with Germ trans and notes (rgst) Discussion: E. V Arnold, Roman 
Storasm (1911), Wilamowitz, ‘Kaser Marcus’ (Vortrag, 1031), G 
Misch, 21 Fistory of Autobiography in Antiquity (Eng trans., 1950); 
M Pohlenz, Die Stou (1948) 

AN ONI SOURIS | Literary: Copmous excerpts fiom Dio Cassius 
bks 71-72 furnish useful maternal “Mhoupgh the hfe of Marcus in the 
Historia «lupusta is uncritical and confused by interpolation, at 
aflords subs ranty e inftonmation whieh can be supplemented from the 
related lives of To, Vetus, Avidius Cassius, and Commodus. Aurelius 
Victor and Turtropius add further minor items 

Gos tor coms as Caucar, Strach, NewAspragung m 12 ti 5 an 
general, BAT Coins, Rom Emp aw (1940) 


Marcus’ column ©) Becati, Colonna di Marco Aurelio (1957); 
Nach, Pit Lact. Rome i 2701 

MopniRN JAannATEURT Muz è Fpmgr osn “UNurehus’; FE Renan, 
Meare-sliuscle, ete (1882), 11 D. Sedgwick, Alareus clurelius, a Lio- 
praphy, ete (1921) A von Piemestein, ho 1911, 1912, 1914, F. 
Cannata Thornes, Jd Regno di M A Ggs), C. Puan, Marie-Aw ele 
Gos, W Gorbnz, Mare lurid? (49084), with bibl and summary of 
meunptons on 284 fs C. I Dodd (Fastem and Danubian cam- 
pauagnsan the hgbt of the comape) Num Chron 1911, 20911, ror, 
m2, Wegnei, Jtorschertild (1949), n 4, M Harnnnond, Journ. 
of Foon Hist Suppl VI rgo), 67 tt , The Antonine Monar: hy (1959), 
A Birley, Marcus Aurelius (1906), Menpison, Rom Gesch. 345 h. 
Ihbhography: A G uzeto, L'impero da Liberio agli sLntonini (1900), 
ouo ft, A Pigamol, ist de Rome: (1902), 3071, 5% L. 


AURELIUS (2) (PIV 46) ANTONINUS, Marcus (a.n. 
188-217), nicknamed CARACALLA (more correctly Cara- 
callus). The elder son of Septimius Severus, he was 
created Caesar in A.n. 196 and Augustus in 198. Elis 
relations with his younger brother Geta, created Augustus 
in 209, always bad, worsened after the death of Septimius 
m 211. Their mother Julia Domna prevented a partition 
of the Empire, but mn 212 Caracalla, the stronger character, 
procured the murder of Geta and became sole ruler. 

In 213 he set out for Germany where the Alamanni 
are named for the first time as enemies of Rome. They 
were defeated, but the Cenni (? Chatu) were bought oft 
with a subsidy. A strengthening of the wall along the 
limes of Upper Germany and Racua may probably be 
attributed to Caracilla. 

Caracalla's next objective was the East, where in his 
assumed role of a second Alexander he hoped for vast 
conquests. The year 214 was spent on the Danube 
fightung the Carpi and mobilizing an army, which in- 
cluded a phalanx of 16,000 equipped on the Macedonian 
model. In 215 the province of Osroene was enlarged to 
include Edessa, but an attack on Armenia failed. In 216 
he invaded Media and spent the winter at Edessa pre- 
Paring for a more intensive campaign, but was assassi- 
Dated near Carrhae in April 217 (see MACRINUS). 

Caracalla’s chief claim to fame was his edict of 212 
granting Roman citizenship to all communities inside 
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the Empire (see CITIZENSIIIPF, ROMAN): his motive in fact 
was to obtain increased revenue from the inheritance tax. 
His financial difficulties also brought about inflation 
through the issue of anew coin, the so-culled Antommnianus, 


Caracalla’s crude but vigorous personality was attractive 
to the army. 


Herodian 4. 1-14; Dio Cassius 77-8, S. H. A; W. Reusch Der 
Historische Wert der Caracalla-uita, Ch. Sasse, Die Constitutio 
Antommiana (1953). IL M. D. P.; D.I. W. 


AURELIUS (3) VICTOR, Sextus, an African, governor 
of Pannonia Secunda, A.D. 361, and praefectus urbi, 389, 
published Caesares, probably after 360, trom Augustus 
to Constantius (360). Based on Suetonius, this impenal 
history treated biographical maternal after a moralizing 
fashion, an the tradition of Sallust and Tacitus; the writer 
is heathen, interested in prodigies. "The Origa Gentis 
Romanae and De Viris Ilustribus (republican biography) 
associated with the Caesares in a historia tripertita are not 
by his hand. 

Fd FE Pichilmavr (1911); G. Pucciom, Ongo Gentis Romanae 
Goss); C. G. Stuur, Am. Fist. Rev. 1956, 574, A Momighano, 
Secondo Conbrbutao alla storia degh stud. class. (1900), 145 A. (JRS, 


1955, 56 M), id Conflict betroeen Paganism und Christianity m the 
Fourth Century (1963), S1, 96 fi A H., Meb. 


AUREOLUS, a soldier of humble origin from Dacia, 
became commander of the new cavalry corps based on 
Milan, helped Gallienus (q.v.) to overthrow Ingenuus 
in Pannonia (a.p. 258 g) and then, in 261, the Macriani, 
on the borders of Thrace. He also had a limited success 
in Gaul in 263 against Postumus In 268, wlule Gal- 
licnus was fighting the Goths, Aureolus revolted at 
Milan. He was besieged there by Gallienus, and when the 
latter was assassinated, surrendered to Claudius, but his 
own soldiers killed him. H. M.,B H W. 


AURUM CORONARIUM. Gold crowns were offered 
to rulers and conquerors in the ancient Orient and in 
the Hellenistic world. Similar offerings were made from 
the early second century to Roman gencruls (e.g. Plut. 
Aem. Paul. 34, 5) and rapidly came to be exacted by 
them. A law of Caesar (59 B.C.) enacted that it should 
not be demanded until a triumph had been formally 
decreed. Under the Empire, aurum coronarium went to 
the Emperor alone and was exacted with increasing fre- 
quency, not only for triumphs (sce Res Gestae 21; Pliny 
HN 33. 54) but on imperial accessions, anniversaries, 
adoptions, and so forth, and then became an irregular 
form of taxation on communities. 


Th Klauser, Rom Alitt 1044, 129, RAC, sv. F.G B. M. 


AURUNCI, neighbours of the Sidicini (q.v.) ın the 
Latium—Campania (qq.v.) border region. Servius (ad 
Aen. 7.727) identifies them with the Ausones (== Oscans, 
q-v.), the prehistoric mhahitants of much of southern 
Italy (called Ausoma after them). C. 313 B.C. Rome con- 
quered and quickly assimilated the Aurunci. Principal 


towns: Aurunca (-= the later Sucssa), Minturnae, 
Sinuessa, and probably Cales. E. T. S. 


A(U)SCULUM SATRIANUM (modern Ascoli Sat- 
rano) was a town 18 miles south of Foggia m Apulia; 
little survives. Here Pyrrhus defeated the Romans in 279 
B.C. Like Salapia (q.v.) it suffered for its revolt ın the 
Social War. Opposite the town on the western bank of the 
Carapelle there are traces of two superimposed centu- 
nation systems mentioned by an entry tin the Liber Colo- 
niarumn. 

CIL 1x. 62 ff. 


AUSONIAN CULTURE, the name introduced in 
1956 by L. B. Brea for the culture of the Late Bronze 
Age in the Aeoline Insulae (q.v.), is closely related to the 


G. D. B. J. 
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later Apennine Culture (q.v.) of the peninsula, with which 
the Islands had previously traded. The archaeological 
evidence coincides with the legend (Diod. Sic. 5. 7) that 
Liparus, son of the king of the Ausonians (see AURUNCI) 
in central Italy, founded a city on the island named after 
him. ‘Ausonian I’ is virtually confined to the Lipari 
acropolis. ‘Ausonian IT’ 1s represented by villages and 
cremation cemeteries at laparı and Milazzo (Mylae in 
north-east Sicily); the cemetery at Milazzo has much in 
common with Protovillanovan cemeteries on the main- 


land. 


L. Bernabò Brea and M. Cavalier, Bull Paletn, It. 1956, 7 fF ; 
L. Bernabò Bren, Sicily before the Greeks? (1966); R. Peroni, Mem. 
Linc. 1960, 1 fi. D. W. R. R. 


AUSONIUS, Decimus Maanus (d. c. A.D. 395), was 
born at Bordeaux about the begimning of the fourth 
century. His studies were pursucd at Bordeaux and 
Toulouse. For thirty years he taught in his native town, 
first as srammaticus, then as rhetor. Distinguished enough 
to attract the attention of the court, he was culled by 
Valentinian to 'l'rèves to be tutor to Gratian. He was on 
the staff of father and son in the campaigns against the 
Alamanni (368-9). After holding minor positions he be- 
came governor of Gaul, and later of other provinces. 
Finally, in 379, he was made consul. Alter the murder 
of Gratian (783) he returned to his carly home, and added 
to the number of his poems, enjoying epistolary inter- 
course with various eminent men. 

His numerous poems, written in various metres (hexa- 
meter, elegiac, hendecasyllabic, etc.), are of considerable 
interest, in both subject-matter and style, here are over 
a hundred epigrams, some of which are in Greek and 
others translated from Greek. There are twenty-five 
letters. His correspondence with Paulinus (q.v.) of Nola 
is the most notable part of these. The Ephemeris includes 
many Poems in various metres, dealing with daily life. 
The Parentalia is a collecuon of short poems in memory 
of deceased relatives of the poet. The Commemoratio 
Professorum Burdizalenstum 1s of interest for the history 
of education. The Ordo Nobilium Urbium describes 
twenty notable cities of the Roman world. ‘Vhis account 
by no means exhausts the list of the minor poems, 
throughout which the author’s minute knowledge of 
Virgil 1s apparent and his Christian faith 1s not obtruded. 
See also CENTO (LATIN), 

Iis most important poem is the Mosella which still 
attracts readers. Itis a rhetorically fashioned laudatio in 
483 hexameters, and describes in considerable detail the 
various fish to be found in the river as well as some of 
the fine buildings on the banks and other features, the 
whole constituting a series of episodes, composed, like 
the rest of Ausonius’ verse, according to rule. 

Ed. R. Peiper (Teubner, 1886); IL. G. Evelyn White, 2 vols. 
(Loeb, 1919 21); Masella, C. Hosius (Jrd ed., r926). S Dill, Roman 
Society in the last century of the Western Empire (1905); T. R. Glover, 
Life and Letters in the Fourth Century (1901), ELK. Rand, ‘Decimus 
Magnus Ausontius’, Proc, Class. Ass., 1927; M. J. Byrne, Prolegomena 
to an edition of the works of Ausonius (U S.A. 1916); S. Prete, 


Ricerche sulia storia del testo di Ausonio, Tem e testi, 7 (19600); 
M. K. Hopkins, CQ 1y61, 239 ff ALS. 


AUSPICIUM, a term used by the Romans for certain 
types of divination, particularly from birds (avis, specto), 
designed to uscertain the pleasure or displeasure of the 
gods towards matters in hand. Despite ancient and 
modern attempts at definition, auspicia are hardly to be 
differentiated from auguria, and are not limited to signs 
derived from the numbcr, position, flight, cries, and feed- 
ing of birds—particularly the sacred chickens, for which 
see AUGURES—but extend to other animals (Paul. ex Fest. 
244 M. s.v. pedestria auspicia) or to inanimate pheno- 
mena. Festus and Paulus (261-262 M.), record five 
types: ex caelo, ex avibus, ex tripudius, ex quadripedibus, 
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ex diris. Private auspices were early largely abandoned, 
save for weddings (Cic. Div. 1. 28 and other references, 
Latte, RR 264), but public ones, taken by magistrates 
possessing the zus auspiciorum (or spectio) were important 
in civil and military life, and were retained by Cicero 
in Leg. 3. 10. They appear at elections, inauguration 
into office, entrance into a province, etc., and in the 
conduct of wars the phrase ductu ausptctoque frequently 
recurs ( Thes. Ling. Lat. v. 2171, 8—27). Since ex-olfficials, 
however, and later, imperial legates lucked the fus 
auspiciorum (Cic. Nat, D. 2. 9, Div. 2. 76-7), even public 
auspices eventually fell into neglect, and at times pains 
were taken to avoid observing signs divinely vouchsafed 
(Cic. Div, 2. 77-8). 

Observation was usually made from a tabernaculum, 
by a professional attendant of the magistrate (Cic. Div. 
2. 71-2 preserves the ritual in the case of the sacred 
chickens), and auspicia minora (of the lesser magis- 
trates) were sometimes superseded by auspicia maiora 
of consuls, praetors, or censors (Gell. 13. 15. 4). Vitium, 
a ritual defect or oversight, often nullified auspices, but 
peremmnia, or rites at the crossing of streams (Cic. Drv. 
2. 77, Serv. Aen. y. 24) provided against one type of 
vilium. Recrossing the pomerium (the bound between 
the civil and military spheres) required the taking of new 
auspices in order to avoid vitium, a famous instance being 
narrated by Cic. Diw. 1. 33. For the military auspicia ex 
acuminibus see especially Cic. Diw. 2. 77 and Pease ad loc. 

P Catalano, Contributi allo stutho del diritto augurale (1960) For the 


subject in general and for bibliography, see DIVINATION, LEX, LEGES, 
AELIA FI FULA. A.S.P. 


AUTOCRATES, Athenian comic poet, apxaios, accord- 
ing to the Suda, which adds ‘he wrote also many 
tragedies’. Tupranarat (or Tuptariorpeat, Hsch.) 1s the 
only title we have. 

FCG i. 270, CAF 1. Rob; FAC 1 oqe M. K. J. D. 
AUTOLYCUS (1), in mythology, maternal grandfather 
of Odysseus. Ile ‘surpassed all men ın thievery and 
(ambiguous) swearing’, by favour of Hermes (whose son 
he 1s in later accounts), Od. 19. 394 fI; one of his thefts, 
Il. 10. 267; later stories in von Sybel in Roscher’s 
Lextkon, s.v. H. J. R. 


AUTOLYCUS (2) of Pitune, astronomer (fl. 2nd half 
of 4th c. H.c.), author of two works on elementary 
spherical astronomy, the earliest Greek mathematical 
treatises that have come down to us entire: (1) On the 
Momng Sphere (mepi xivovupevys adaipas) treats of the 
poles and principal circles of the sphere. Many of its 
propositions are used in the Phaenomena of Euchd (q.v.). 
(2) On Risings and Settings (wept avatoA@y Kai dvaewv), 
dealing with risings, settings, and visibility periods of 
stars, is im two books, which are in tact two versions of 
the same work. In a Jost work (Simplicius de Caelo, 
504 f.) Autolycus criticized the system of concentric 
spheres of Fudoxus (q.v.) on the ground that it did not 
account for the differences in the apparent sizes of some 
heavenly bodies at different times, and attempted to 
remedy this. 

Critical text by J. Mogenet (Louvain, 1950). See 22 ff. of this for 
history of the text and editions, and 5 tt. for Autolycus’ lite and works. 
Sce also Pappus 6. 33 fF. 

GERMAN TRANsLArION. A. Czwalina, Ostwalds Klassitker nr. 232 
aera P. ‘Tannery, Mém. Scient n. 225 ff. On the two versions 
of Risings and Settings sec Olaf Schmidt in transactions of Den 11fe 


skandinavutske Matemattkerkongress ı Trondheim 22-25 August 1949 
(1952), 202 ff. G. J. T. 


AUTOMEDON, in mythology, Achilles’ charioteer, son 
of Diores (Il. 17. 429 and often); hence by metonymy, 
any charioteer, as Juvenal 1. 61. 


AUTONOMY 
AUTONOMY, one of the leading idcas of the Greek 


polis (q.v.), meant not merely the right of self-govern- 
ment, but the right and the possibility of using its own 
laws and constitution. "Therefore in the Peloponnesian 
War Sparta pretended to be fighting for the autonomy 
of the Greek States, which in the Athenian Empire had 
been forced to establish democratic governments. Auto- 
nomy was mostly connected with, but not clearly dis- 
tinguished from, the idca of freedom (e/eutheria). Ideally, 
it also demanded a large degree of economic self- 
sufficiency (autarkeia). ‘Though mainly concerning the 
mterior life of the polis, and responsible for the intensive 
cultural life of every single polis, autonomy was an instru- 
ment of inter-ITellenic policy, and the chief reason for the 
failure of all attempts to create political unity among the 
Greeks. As Persian and Macedonian supremacy over 
Greek towns was mainly based on local tyrants or olig- 
archics, autonomy thereafter implied a free democratic 
constitution. Under the Hellenistic kings, however, the 
autonomy of the Greek States was often very precarious, 
and sometimes it did not exclude even a royal garrison, 
compulsory taxation, or actual supervision by a king's 
ficial. 

V. Ehrenberg, The Greek State (1960) (extended German edition 
1965); A Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher des Hellentsmus (1937); A. H. M. 


Jones, The Greck City (1940), L. J. Dickerman, RIDA 1958, i i 


AUTRONIUS (PW 7) PAETUS, Pun ius, was elected 
consul with P. Sulla (q.v. 2) for 65 u.c. Both were con- 
victed of ambitus and the consulships went to their com- 
pelitors. Involved in the ‘First Catilinarian Conspiracy’ 
(see CATSLINE) of 66/65, then in that of 63, he 1s said to 
have plotted Cicero’s death, was convicted de vi m 62 
and went into exile in Epirus. E. B. 


AUXESIA and DAMIA, obscure goddesses of fertility 
(Iidt. 5. 82. 2 {1.), worshipped at Epidaurus and Aegina, 
with ritual abuse (ibid. 83. 4); at Troezen, with ritual 
stonc-throwing (A:fufodAdu, Paus. 2. 32. 2), where the 
local legend made them Cretan virgins stoned in a 
disturbance. See BONA DLA. H. J. R. 


AUXILIA. During the last two centuries of the Republic 
Rome made good her deficiency in cavalry and hght- 
atmed troops with contingents raised outside Italy. These 
auxilia greatly increased in number during the civil wars 
and tormed the nucleus of the permanent auxiliary army 
established by Augustus (see MERCENARIES). This force 
was recruited from provincials who had not yet received 
the franchise. Thus m the Julio-Claudian period Gallia 
Comata and Hispania Tarraconensis provided a large 
proportion of auxilia, while Narbonensis and Baetica, 
two more romanized provinces, were areas for legionary 
recruiting. Service was sometimes, as with the Batavi, 
accepted in heu of tribute. As their numbers came to be 
kept up by local recruiting, the auxiia gradually lost 
their native character, and the titles borne by the units 
ceased to indicate the origin of their soldiers. Exception 
must be made of the Oriental cohorts of archers, which 
were maintained at strength by drafts from their home 
countries. 

The auxiliary units generally bore titles which 
indicated the tribe or district from which they were 
raised (Alpinorum, Alpina, Lusitanorum): a few early 
units are named after their founders (ala Siliana after 
C. Sibus). In addition they frequently bore honorific 
utles (e.g. pia, fidelis, Augusta), and descriptive ones 
(millaria, equitata, sagittariorum, etc.). ‘They were num- 
hered, but not consecutively, a fresh serics starting when 
new regiments were raised some time after the original 
levy. This inconvenient system renders difficult any 
assessment of the total strength of the auxilia. Probably 
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it ranged from 130,000 under Augustus to approxi- 
mately 225,000 in the second century. 

The auxilia comprised both cavalry and infantry, 
the former organized ın alae, the latter in cohortes, eather 
1,000 or 500 strong, while there were some mixed units 
(cohortes equitatae). They were commanded generally by 
Praefecti, in some cases by tribuni, who were of eques- 
trian rank and mostly in their thirtics when first ap- 
pointed. Under them were centurions and decurions. 

The pay of the auxiliary soldier was considerably 
lower than that of the legionary, ranging from as httle 
as one-third of legionary pay for the pedites to two- 
thirds for the alares (see STIPENDIUM). After twenty- 
five years’ service the auxiliary soldier received the 
franchise for himself and his descendants (see DIPLOMA). 

During the second century the auxila gradually 
became assimilated to the legions and after Caracalla’s 
edict their distinctive character was Jargely lost. In the 
barbarian invasions of the third century many units 
were destroyed, and ın the Constantinian reorganization 
alae and cohortes are regiments of the limitanei. he 
term auxtha remained as the designation of certain m- 
fantry units of the mobile field army and of the (imitanet. 
See ALAF, COHORS, LIMITANLI, PALATINI, PRAEFECTUS. 

G. L. Cheesman, The Auxtha of the Imperial Roman Army (1914); 
W. Wagnei, Die Dislokation der romschen Auxtiarformationen in 
den Provinzen Nortcum, Pannomen, Moesien und Dakien von Aupustus 


bis Gallienus (1938); K Krait, sien und Kohorten an Rhein und Donau 
(1951); Jones, Later Rom. mp. H.M D. P.; G.R. W. 


AUXIMUM, modern Osimo with well-preserved ancient 
walls, hill-town of Picenum, 12 miles from the Adriatic. 
Becoming a Roman colony (128 B.C. ?), 1t developed into 
a flourishing place, which supported Caesar against 
Pompey. Much later it and four other cities constituted 
the Pentapolis under the Ravenna Exarchate. 


E. T Salmon, Athenaeum 1963, 3 ff. E. T. S. 
AVENTICUM, chief city of the Helvetii (q.v.), modern 
Avenches. Under Vespasian (c. A.D. 73/4) a colony of 
veterans was founded there (Colonia Pia Flavia Constans 
Ementa Helvetiorum Foederata); the relationship of 
coloni and incolae is not very clear. It was sacked by the 
Alamanni (259/60). Walls (of the Flavian colony), east 
gate, theatre, forum, amphitheatre, baths, and private 
houses survive. 


F Stahelin, Die Schweiz in rim. Zeit? (1948); G T. Schwartz, Die 
Kaaserstadt Aventicum (1964). Il H. S. 


AVENTINE, an abrupt plateau overlooking the Tiber 
and separated from the other hills of Rome by the Murcia 
valley. It formed regio XIJI of Rome, while an eastward 
lobe (regio XII, Piscina publica) was known as Aventinus 
to Dionysius, Varro, and Festus, and later as Aventinus 
minor, though perhaps not originally so called (Cic. Div. 
1. 107, quoting Ennius). The hill was ager publicus 
given to the plebs for settlement in 456 B.c. It already 
held two pre-republican temples, to Diana, patroness of 
a Latin league, and to Luna; also the Loretum, reputed a 
regal tomb, and the armilustrium (where arm:. were ritu- 
ally purified). “hese connexions are with Latium rather 
than Rome, and the hill lay until A.D. 49 outside the 
pomerium (q.v.). Other early temples were those of Juno 
Regina (396-392 B.C.) and Jupiter Libertas (238 n.c.), 
the latter housing Varro’s library presented by Asinius 
Pollio. Here also dwelt Ennius (q.v.), in the plebeian 
quarter whose early and thriving prosperity is repre- 
sented by the clivus Publicius, a street development of 
238 D.C. L A.R. 


AVERNUS, a deep lake near Puteoli. Its unusual name 
(fancifully derived from d-ôprıs), its reputed immense 
depth, and its situation amid gloomy-looking woods and 
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mephitic exhalations inspired the belief that it led to the 
underworld (Strabo 5. 244; Verg. Aen. 6. 237 f.; Lucr. 
6. 740 f.; Livy 24. 12). Agrippa temporarily remedied 
its lack of a natural outlet. E. T- S. 


AVIANUS or AVIENUS (fl. e. a.p. 400), Roman 
fabulist; he dedicated his forty-two fables in elegiac 
metre to Macrobius (q.v.) Theodosius, who probably 
used him as a speaker im his Saturnalia. Nothing more 18 
known of his life. His chief source is the Greek fabulist, 
Babrius (q.v.). With few exceptions, his fables are cx- 
panded paraphrases of their Babrian prototypes; and the 
exceptions are probably based on lost fables of Babrius. 
Avianus’ style 1s picturesque; he expands his models by 
claborating the descriptive element; but his effort to 
introduce Virgilian and Ovidian phrases produces a 
strained and sometimes mock-heroic eflect. Mingled with 
classical echocs, there are frequent instances of a de- 
generate Latin (R. Ellis ed. xxxvi ff.). The metre 1s 
correctly Ovidian except tor a few lapses showing the 
decline of metrical strictness in Avianus’ ape. Para- 
phrases, scholta, and quotations show that Avianus was 
popular in medieval schools. Stronger evidence is 
aftorded by the promythia and epimythia attached to some 
of the fables to point a moral. Most of these were com- 
posed in medieval times; but some epimythia may come 
from Avianus himself. 


Taxis. E. Baehrens PLM v; A Guaghanone (Paratia 1058), 1d. 
hal trans. in separate work (1958) “Text with commentary. R Flis 
(i887). Text with trunsJanon Dut, Minor Lat Poets, (French) P. 
Constant (Garmer 1948) with Phaedrus, Publius Syrus, and Disticha 
Catonis). Schanz- losius § 1019. Alan Cameron, ‘Macrobius, A vienus, 
and Avianus’, CQ 1907, 385 íl. A. M. D. 


AVIDIUS (1, PIV 8) QUIETUS, Titus, irom Faventia 
in Cisalpina, legionary legate not later than A.p. 82, pro- 
consul of Achaca under Domitian, cos. suff. m 93, and 
governor of Britain in 98. He was a friend of Vhrasea 
Paetus, Pliny the Younger, and of Plutarch who dedicated 
a book to him. His son was cos. suff. in 111. H. IL 5. 


AVIDIUS (2, PIV 6) NIGRINUS, Gaius, was prob- 
ably son of an Avidius Nigrinus, proconsul of Achaea 
under Domitian and brother of (1) above. Avidius himself 
was tribune c. A.D. 105 and cos. suff. in tro, Ile then 
became governor of Dacia (rather than Upper Moesia; 
ILS 2417). He served r Achaca as imperial legate to- 
wards the end of Trajan’s reign (SG? 827), either as 
actual governor, af Achaca (like Bithynia; see rLINY 2) 
had temporarily been transterred from the Senate to the 
Emperor, or as a special arbitrator between cities (see 
MAXIMUS 1). Rich, influential, and well connected (he 
was father-in-law of I. Aelius, q.v. 2), he was thought 
to be Hadrian’s selected successor; but he became in- 
volved in the conspiracy of the four ‘consulars’ against 
Iladrian (q.v.) in 118, and was executed by senatorial 
order. 


S.H A. Hadr.; [io Cassius, bh. 69. Lambrechts, Senat no. 22; 
R. Syme, Athenaeum 1957, 310 Íl., id., Tacitus, sce index. 
C. H. V. 5.; M. IL 


AVIDIUS (3, PW 1) CASSIUS, Garvus (d. A.D. 175), 
was son of the equestrian C. Avidius Heliodorus, a 
rhetoriciar. of Cyrrhus in Syria and an official under 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. Avidius became cos. suff. 
under Marcus Aurelius, between 161 and 168 (CJL xvi, 
127) and afterwards governor of Syria. IIe drilled the 
Syrian legions into efficiency, thrust east against Parthia, 
subducd Mesopotamia, and captured Seleuccia and 
Ctesiphon (165-6). He was subsequently given supreme 
command over all the East, including Egypt, where he 
quelled a revolt in 172. In 175, apparently because 
Marcus was falsely reported to have died on the Danube, 
and reputedly with the encouragement of Faustina the 
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Younger (q.v.), Avidius had himself saluted as Emperor 
and for three months controlled Egypt and all the eastern 
provinces except Cappadocia and Bithynia. But Marcus’ 
return to Rome meant the collapse of the revolt. Avidius 
himself was murdered by a centurion. Unrecognized 
by the Senate, he had issued no coinage, Marcus, visiting 
the East to restore its loyalty, displayed clemency to 
Avidius’ family and supporters. 

SH.A. Avidius Cassius; Dio Cassius, bk. 72. Lambrechts, Sénat 


no, 094; R. Remondon, Chronique d'Égypte 1951, 14 ft. See also 
under AURLLIUS (1). . H. V.5, M.H. 


AVIEN(DUS (an inscription from Bulla Regia reveals 
his name as Postumius Rufius Festus qui et Avientus: see 
Alan Cameron, CO 1967, 392 ÍF.) (4th c. a.p.), Latin 
writer to whom are ascribed: (1) Descriptio Orbis Terrae 
(title varies), 1,394 extant hexameters (material based, some- 
times closely, but with omissions, additions, and ampli- 
fications, on Dionysius (q.v. 9) Periegetes) describing 
noteworthy things in physical and political geography, and 
reproducing m vigorous style much ancient ignorance 
which learned contemporaries could have corrected; 
(n) Ora Maritima, 703 extant iambics (from a much larger 
work?) mostly about the coast from Massilia to Gades, 
with little order and much irrelevance, full of ancient 
nomenclature and ignorance, but giving interesting 
material {rom early records of Greek and Cat thaginian 
voyages in the Atlantic ce. 500 B.C.; (m) Aratea Phaeno- 
mena (1,325 extant hexameters) and 4ratea Prognostica 
(s52 hexameters) bascd on Aratus, sometimes closely, 
otten expanding, attractive in stvle; (iv) three short 
works (two personal, one on the Sirens and Ulysses). 
Avienius, born of a distinguished old family the Ruti 
Festi of Volsinii, held high office. 

Vd. A Holder, Rufi Festi Avem Carma, (1905) 

Desertptio Orbis Terrase P van de Woestyne, Ant © uss 1954, 
29 ÍI., 1955, 127 f.; 1958, 175 l , and Kev. Helge de Philotagie 1955, 
74th, 1957, 48 tf., 195R, 51 tl; r959, 52 f, Class. et Med 1956, 
WAM ad De vroegste untpacen van Ar ienus' Deser Orb Terr. (1959) 
and m Hommages à J,. Herrmann (1960), 757, and critical edition 
mee Marntoma: A Schulten (1922, 2nd ed 1955); A. Berthelot 
(1934),5 Lambrino, Rull des Etudes portugaises 1956, N. Lambrog- 
ha, Jar dt Studi Liguri 1o49 Ct. also L. © Vidal, Estudios geo- 


graphicos 1949; and (on the dratea) A Vigevam, Annali della 
Scala Norm. Superiore di Pisa 1947, 49 fI. L. H. W. 


AVITUS, Atcimus Ecvicius, bishop of Vienne (c. A.D. 
490: 518), a vigorous opponent of Arianism, author of 
sermons, letters, a biblical epic in five books, and a short 
poem on chastity. 

Eprion. Peyper, MGH (1883). 


AXIONICUS, Middle Comedy poct, perhaps late in 
the period (fr. 2 mentions Gryllis, a parasite of one of 
Alexander's generals). In ®iAevpiridys, ‘Lover of Euri- 
pides’, fr. 4 1s modelled on a tragic monudy. 


FCG w. 530 10.; CAF n. 411 f. 


AXONES, the tablets of laws, in the Prytaneum at 
Athens, revolving on a vertical axis. Draco’s and Solon’s 
Jaws were written on them, and they were quoted by 
the number of the axon; the highest known number 
is sixteen (Plut. Sol. 24. 4). The axones were originally 
of wood, but copies were published on similar pillars of 
stone. Whether the stone slabs were called «vpBers seems 
doubtful; it seems impossible clearly to distinguish 
between the two names, even to decide which is the 
earlier one. A fragment found at Chios shows that 
similar revolving slabs were used elsewhere too. 
Cratinus, fr. 276. K Holland, AZArch. 1941, 346 f.; Harrison, 
CQ 1961, 5 £.; E. Ruschenbusch, Historia Einzelschriften g (1966), 
23 f. V. E. 
AXUMIS or AUXUME (modern Axum), a city in the 
l'igré province of Abyssinia. In the first century A.D. it 


AXUMIS 


became the royal seat of the Habashat or Axumites, who, 
through their port Adulis, traded busily with Arabians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Indians, eclipsing Meroé. In the 
second century A.p. the Axumites were powerful in 
Sornaliland and possibly in Arabia also, controlling much 
of the trafhe to India from that time until far ın the 
Byzantine era. Fragments of their history are known 
from inscriptions and classical references. Some of the 
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kings were Christians, and important relations were 
maintained with the West. The summit of Axumite 
influence was reached ın the fourth and filth centuries A.D. 


See A. Wylde, Modern Abyssima (1901) (for antiquities); A. H. M. 
Jones and E. Monroe, Fist, of Abyssinta (1935); E. A. Budge, Hist. 
of Ethiopra (1928), i; Warmington, Indian Commerce, index, ‘Axu- 
mites’ (for commerce), J. Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethtopians 
(1893), appendix by D. Müller (inscriptions); J. 1. Miller, The Spire 
Trade of the Roman Empire (196y). E. H. W 


B 


BABRIUS, Varerivs (?), probably a hellenized Roman, 
who composed not later than the second century A.D. 
(POxy. 10, n. 1249) puiapBor Alowmeo, being versions 
in choliambic metre of existing fables, together with some 
onginal additions. The work may have been originally 
in ten books (Suda); in the exisung MS. tradition, and 
in that known to Avianus at the end of the fourth century, 
it consists of two, of which the second 1s incomplete. 
The metre, in which the stress accent begins to play a 
part, and the language, which is that of everyday life, 
are well adapted to the subject-matter. The collection 
enjoyed great popularity, and was paraphrased in prose 
and verse in the Middle Ages. 


sovrers Suda, Avianus (provem.). 


Lprrions, W. G. Rutherford (comment , 1884); O. Crumus 
(Teubner, pret, r897); B E Perry (Lach 1904) 
Ciaueism. O. Crusius, ‘De B. aetate, Leipz. Stud n (1879); 


E M = LusscIman, 7.021 1935, 104 Al. W.M. E,R B. 


BABYLON (1) (modern Bâbil), principal city of the 
southern part of Mesopotamia (q.v.). Situated at a natural 
centre of trade-routes, at was one of the greatest cities 
of the ancient world. Contact with the Greek world of the 
LIL ILIB period, as shown by cylinder seals discovered 
at Thebes, was probably made indirectly through Syria 
or Egypt. The city attuned its highest prosperity under 
the Chaldacan kings of the New Babylonian Ekmpuirc 
(626-539 BC.). The history thercafter is one of gradual 
decline. The Persians, who conquered it in 539 D.C., 
made at the chief city of the Babylomian satrapy; it was 
the winter residence of the Great King. As a result of 
rebellions the walls and public buildings were at least 
partially demolished, but cnough was left to impress 
llerodotus when he visited it about 450 8.c. His descrip- 
tion (1. 178 ÍT.) 1s fauly accurate for what he saw, but 
what he was told is much exaggerated. Alexander en- 
tered Babylon without resistance in 331 R.C. Llis project 
of rebuilding it and making it the capital of his Empire 
was frustrated by his death there in 323 B.C. 

In Hellenistic times Babylon was still 2 prosperous 
city with a considerable Greek population. A frequent 
bone of contention among Alexander's successors, it was 
more than once sacked. It suffered still more from the 
foundation of Seleucesja (q.v. 1) as the new commercial 
centre of Babylonia (Pliny, HN 6. 122). In the Parthian 
period Babylon was still sufficiently important to have 
its Own city-povernor, but it declined rapidly; Trajan in 
Ab. 116 found little but ruins. Many of the public 
buildings, temples, palaces, etc., and the city walls have 
been excavated. 

R. Koldewey, Das wiederarstehende Babylon (Engl. Transl. 1915); 
E. Unger, Babylon (1931); O. E. Ravn, Herodotus’ Description of 
Babylon (1942); S. A. Pallis, The History of Babylon 538-g3 B.C- 
(1953); J. G. Macqueen, Babylon (1964). 

(2) Fortified town at the head of the Delta of Egypt; 
the headquarters of a Roman legion under the early 
Empire. M. S. D.; J. G. McQ. 


BABYLONIA, the more southerly of the two ancient 
kingdoms of Mesopotamia. Its geographical limits were 
not clearly defined. Ptolemy (5. 20) says that it was 
bounded by Mesopotamia, Arabian desert, the Persian 
Gulf, and the river ‘l‘igris. It was sometimes included 
in the wider designation Assyria (q.v.). 

In 538 B.C. the New Babylonian Empire fell before the 
Persians, and the country became an Achaemenid 
satrapy. Conguered by Alexander and intended as the 
centre of his empire, it was disputed among the Diadochi; 
seleucu I Nicator founded Scleuceia (g.v. 1) to replace 
Babylon as the capital city. When the eastern portion 
of the Seleucid cCmpire passed to the Parthians, Baby- 
loma became an important commercial and administra- 
tive centre; Ctesiphon, the Parthian residence, became 
the capital of the Sassanids. 

Through all vicissitudes, until the Sassanian epoch, 
Babylonia retained its ancient civilization, the religion, 
cunciform writing, und economic organization which it 
had inherited from Sumer. An attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to hellenize it failed. In the Greek cities 
the native element was at first segregated, but most of the 
numerous Greek residents became orientalized, as the 
numerous business documents from Babylon and Orchoi 
(Uruk) testify. Babylonia had a considerable influence on 
Greece in the tields of astrology, astronomy, mensura- 
tion, and even perhaps literature (e.g. the Epic of Gul- 
gamesh on the descriptions of TIeracles). It also played 
an important part, politically and commercially, as the 
bridge between East and West. It was far more extensive- 
ly cultivated than today, and was proverbially fertile 
(Hdt. 1. 193; Strabo 16. 742). 

K. Holzhey, Atso und Babel in der Kenntnis der griechisch-rémischen 
Welt (1921); J] Jordan, Uruk-Warka (1928), P. Schnabel, Berossos 
und die babylonisch-hellemstuche Literatur (1923). See also SFLEUCEIA 1, 
Rostovtsell, Hellemstie World, W. W. Tarn and G. T. Grifhth, 


Hellemstic Civilisation (1952); O. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in 
Antiquity (1957). M. 8. D.; J. G. McQ. 


BACAUDAE, less correctly Bagaudae, a name of Celtic 
origin, but uncertain meaning, applied to insurgent 
peasants in Gaul and northern Spain. Its first known 
application was to the followers of Aelius and Amandus, 
suppressed in Gaul by Maximian in A.D. 285. In the 
carly and middle fifth century prolonged revolts of this 
type occurred in Armorica and there were frequent out- 
breaks in north-east Spain. The revolts were perhaps 
connected with attempts to tic the peasants to the land, 
thus increasing their subjection to the landlords. 


B. Czúth, Die Quellen der Geschichte der Bagauden (1965); PW 
Suppl. XI, 346 M. D. H. W. 


BACCHANALIA, the Latin name of the Dionysiac 
orgia. ‘They are especially known because of the measures 
taken by the Roman Senate to repress them and an 
accompanying crime-wave in 186 B.c.; the senatorial de- 
cree is preserved (CJL i. 196; ILS 18), and Livy 
(39. 8-18) gives a long account of the episode. They 
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were widespread in southern Italy. The first trace is an 
inscription of the fifth century B.C. from Cumae for- 
bidding those who were not initiated into the Bacchic 
mysteries to be buried in a certain place (figured in 
Cumont, Rel. or. 197). Evidently they came from 
Campania to Rome, bringing much disorder under the 
cover of religion. A connexion may exist between the 
decree mentioned and a regulation of the Bacchic mys- 
teries in Egypt by Ptolemy IV at the end of the third 
century R.C. (Cichorius, Rdm. Stud, 21). In the first 
centuries A.D. the Dionysiac mystcries were very popular, 
as is proved e.g. by the many sarcophagi with Dionysiac 
motifs and the paintings in the Villa Item at Pompeu 
(their interpretation is highly controversial). Very ım- 
portant ıs the inscription of Agrippinilla (early second 
century A.D.), enumerating the officials of a Bacchic 
thiasus. Cumont belicves that oriental clements were 
dominant, but it seems that these mysteries were funda- 
mentally Greck. 

Cumont, Rel. or. 195 ff.; O. Kern, PW, s v Mystenen (xvi. 1310); 

- P. Nilsson, The Dionystac Mysteries of the Hellenistic and Roman 
Age (Lund, 1957). The Cult in 186 Bc.: A. H McDonald, JRS 
1944, 26 f1; A Bruhl, Liber Pater (Paris, 1953), 82 ff, D W L. 
van Son, Limus’ behandeling van de Hacchanalta (1960, with English 
summary) "he Agrippinilla inscription: A. Voghano and F. Cumont, 
AJArch. 1933, 215 ff. The Villa Jtem pamtings A. Mawi, La 
vilia det mister? (1947); R. Herbig, Neue Beobachtungen am Fries 
der Mystersrenmilla in Pompey (1958), G. Zuntz, Proc. Brit. Acad. 
1963, 17711 ; Ploutzager, De grote wandschuildering in de Villa det 
misteri (1963, with extensive Enghsh summary). M. P. N. 


BACCHEIUS (Baryeios) GERON, author of an Eic- 
aywy?) TExVNS povark7s, lived in the time of Constantine 
(A.D. 274-337). The work is in the form of question and 
answer; while following in the maim the tenets of Aristo- 
xenus, ıt borrows freely from other schools of musical 
theory. 

Ed. C Jan, Musui Scriptores Graeci (1895), 283-316. 


BACCHIADAE, a clan of Heraclid descent so named 
after Bacchis, a king of Corinth, held a monopoly of poli- 
tical power at Corinth for a century or so before the rise of 
Cypselus (q.v.) c. 657 B.c. They laid the foundations of 
Corinth’s ascendancy in naval warfare, maritime com- 
merce, literature (see LUMELUS), and art, especially in 
pottery. The clan, consisting of some two hundred 
families, practised endogamy and retained its identity 
long after its expulsion by the tyrants. Members of the 
clan went to Illyria, whence they founded the Lyncestian 
royal family, and to farquinu, where they influenced 
Etruscan art. 


E. Will, Korinthiaka 1955, 295 ff. 


BACCHYLIDES (fl. 5th c. n.c.), lyric poct, of Tulis in 
Ceos, son of Midylus (£M 582, 20) and nephew of Simo- 
nides (Strabo 486, Suda s.v. BaxyvdAiéys), He may have 
been born about 524-521 (Chron, Pasch. 304. 6), though 

Susebius—Jerome gives his floruit both in 467 B.c. and 
in 431 R.C. Remains of fifteen epinician odes and six 
dithyrambs found in 1896 at Al-Kussiyah and supple- 
mented by later finds may be arranged tentatively in 
a chronological order. He seems to have followed the 
fortunes of hts uncle Simonides and to have been cni- 
ployed by the same patrons, a fact which sometimes 
brought him into competition with Pindar, who was 
almost his contemporary. His first activitics may have 
been in Thessaly (fr. 15, Ode 14) and Macedonia, where 
he wrote his Encomium for Alexander son of Amyntas 
(fr. 20 B). About 485 B.c. he wrote Ode 13 for Pytheas 
of Aegina, and Ude 12 may belong to the same period. 
Again like his uncle, he wrote dithyrambs for the com- 
petitions at Athens, notably Ode 19, and Ode 18, which 
is unique in being a dialogue between the leader of the 
chorus, who takes the part of Aegeus, and the remainder, 


W. D.R. 


N. G. L. H. 
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who represent his followers. It is not clear whether 
this 1s a survival of an older form of dithyramb or has 
been influenced by the technique of Attic drama. Ode 17, 
which may belong to the early years of the Delian 
League, is really a pacan sung by a Cean choir at Delos. 
The date of Ode 10, written for an Athenian victor in 
the Isthmian Games, is not known. About 476 B.C. 
Bacchylides accompanied Simonides to Sicily as the 
guest of Hieron (Acl. VH 4. 15) after wrting Ode 5 
for Hieron’s victory in the horse-race at Olympia, an 
event celebrated by Pindar in Ol. 1. In Sicily he seems 
to have incurred the dislike of Pindar, who is thought 
to make disparaging references to him in Ol. 2. 86-8, 
Pyth. 2. 72-3, Nem. 3. 80-2. It 1s not known how 
long he stayed in Sicily, but his connexion with it was 
maintained with Ode 4 for Ihieron's victory in the 
Pythian horse-race of 470 B.C., for which Pindar wrote 
Pyth. 1, and Ode 3 for the Olympian chanot-victory of 
468 u.c., when Pindar may have written Pyth. 2. To his 
later years belong Odes 6 and 7 for Lachon of Ceos in 
452. Ile is said to have been exiled to the Peloponnese 
(Plut. De exil. 14), and in this period he may have written 
Ode g for Automedes of Phlius, and the dithyramb Jdas 
for the Laceducmonians (20). The date of his death ıs 
not known. 

Bacchylides also wrote hymns (frs. 1-2), pacans, of 
which fr. 4 contains a fine eulogy of peace, processional 
songs (frs. 11-13), maiden-songs (Plut. De mus. 17), 
hyporchemata (frs. 14-16), encomia, hke that to Alexan- 
der (fr. 20 B) and to Tlieron (fr. 20 €). His reputation has 
suffered by the comparisons with Pindar, which are at 
least as old as ‘Longinus’ (De Subl. 33). Iis gifts are of a 
different kind: a brilliant clarity and sense of narrative, 
a real love for the games which he describes, an absence 
of didactic fervour, a choice command of epithets, and 
occasional moments of magical beauty. 

Treat. P Snell, 8th ed (Teubner, 1961). 

CoOMMINIARIVS. R. C. Jebb (1905), lH. 
Taccone (1997.) 

CRITICISM. A. Severyns, Bacclrylide (103V), W K. Prentice, De 
Baucchylide Pindari artis socio et umtatore (Diss. Halle, 1900); W. S. 


Barrett, ‘Bacchylides, Asine and Apollo Pythateus’, Hermes 1954, 
421 fl. C. M. B. 


Jurenka (189%); A, 


BACIS. Although used by Herodotus (8. 20) as if a 
proper name, later references make it clear that Bacis was 
the generic title of a class of inspired prophets, charac- 
teristic of the growth of ecstatic religion in the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.C. 


E. Rohde, Psyche (Engl. Transl. 1925), 292 ff. 


BACTRIA (old Iranian name, Zariaspa; roughly part 
of northern Afghanistan, southern Uzbekistan, and 
*‘l‘adjpkistan) reccived its name from the Bactrus, an 
affluent of the Oxus. This country in the middle Oxus 
Valley, with its chief city Bactra, was known to Greeks 
as the Jewel of lran on account of its fertility. Tradi- 
tionally the home of Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta, ıt 
formed an Iranian satrapy under the Achaemenids and 
fought heroically against Alexander. Seleucus exercised 
his authority over it only by force of arms; and yet not 
long after his death, it revolted under the leadership of 
Diodotus I, a Bactrian Greek. The newly founded king- 
dom of the Bactrian Greeks (Indo-Greeks, Yavanas), 
which withstood the challenge of Antiochus III, grew 
into a strong power, the more important kings, out of 
about forty, being Euthydemus I (235-200 B.C.), 
Demetrius I (200-185 B.C.) and IJ (180~165 n.c.), Eucra- 
tides I (171-155 B.c.), and Menander (155-130 B.c.). At 
the height of their power they ruled over almost all 
Afghanistan, parts of Soviet Central Asia, and a con- 
siderable area of what is now known as Western Pakistan. 
They also led an expedition into the Ganges valley but 
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failed to annex any part of it. Among the later kings 
Heliocles I and Hermaeus are better known and their 
coin types were imitated by the Scythian and other 
successors. The Bactnian kingdom was known to the 
Chinese as 'T'a-hsia and Chang Ch‘ien visited its northern 
part in 129-128 B.C., when it was under the possession 
of the Yueh-Chih, who crossed the Oxus und occupied 
the southern parts of Bactra in c. 100 B.C. and divided 
in among five hsi-hou, one of which was Kuci-shuang 
(IKushanas). About the beginning of the Christian era 
Ch‘tu-ch‘ueh (Kujula Kadphises), Asi-hou of Kue- 
shuang became the master of the whole of Ta-hsia. His 
son Yen-kao-chen (Wima Kadphises) and the successor 
Kushan kings, most important among whom were 
Kanishka, ITuvishka, and Vasudeva, ruled over a major 
part of northern India. Under the Kushanas the country 
became a centre of Buddhism. Bactria was the meeting- 
place not only for the overland trade between the western 
world on the one hand and India and China on the other 
but also for the cross-currents of religious and artistic 
ideas duriny several centuries. 

W W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactra and India’ (1951), A. K. 


Narain, Zhe Jndo-G)eeks (1957) with a list of kings on p, tfi. 
A. K. N. 


BAEBIUS (PIW 44) TAMPHILUS, Marcus, praetor 
In 192 B.C., With an advance guard covered the Roman 
landing in Greece against Antiochus. Consul in 181, he 
transported 40,000 mountain Ligurians to Samnium 
(Ligures Corneham et Baeham, ILS 6509). ‘Yo hin are 
attributed the Baebian measure on the number of prae- 
torships (Livy 40. 44. 2) and the Zex Baebia de ambitu 
(Livy 40. 19. 11). 


Sculhud, Rom. Pol 123, 171 fi. AIL McD. 


BAETICA, the heart of the province originally (197 
uc.) called Hispania Ulterior. As the territory occupied 
by the Romans increased, an administrative division be- 
tween Hlither and Futther Spain was formed beginning 
at the Mediterranean south of Carthago Nova (Carta- 
gena) and running west-north-west to the Anas (Gua- 
diana) at Lacimurga (Villavieja); thence northward to 
the Tagus (Tajo), beyond which the west was uncon- 
quered or unorganized. In 27 B.C. the old settled province 
east and south of the Anas was assigned to the Senate 
with the name Hispania Ulterior Buactica, or simply 
Bactica; Augustus took the rest of Spain (see LUSITANIA). 
Bactica was divided for judicial purposes into four con- 
ventus centred at Gades, Corduba, Astigi, Hispalis 
(Pliny HN 3. 7), comprising more than 175 town com- 
munities. By the time of Augustus’ death, many of these 
towns had the as Latu (qg.v.), and spoke Latin, not 
Iberian (Strabo 3. 151). ‘his Latinized culture de- 
veloped chiefly in the rich Baetis (Guadalquivir) valley 
trom which wine, oil, wheat, honey, sheep, fish, copper, 
lead, cinnabar, and silver were exported to Rome. The 
wealth of the country attracted pirate-bandits from 
Aftica (a.D. 178), while the Vandals tarried there long 
enough to attach theirs name to the country (Andalusia). 


R Thouvenot, Essar sur la province romaine de Bétique (1940). 
J. J. van N.; M. L TI. 


BAIAE, reputedly named after Baios, Odysseus’ com- 
panion, was a dependency, originally perhaps the port, 
of Cumae (q.v.) on an inlet of the Bay of Naples. 
Although never a municipium, Baiae became a fashionable 
resort because of its mild climate and beautiful surround- 
ings. Great thermal buildings, mmpressive remains of 
which still survive, served its sulphur-springs (aquae 
Cumanae); and Julius Caesar, Caligula, Nero, Alexander 
Severus, and others built opulent villas nearby. Ulti- 
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mately, however, malaria, already present in republican 
times (Cic. Fam. 9. 12), and earthquakes ruined Baiae. 


A. Maiurt, The Phlegrean Fields’ (1958), R. F. Paget, ‘The Great 
Antrurn at Haiae’, PBSR 1907, 102 ft E T. 5. 


BALBILLUS, Tmerrius Craunius, the astrologer, was 
probably a son of Thrasyllus (g.v.) and shared his 
father’s lore. He won the friendship of the young Claudius 
(the future Emperor), but on Tiberius’ death he retired to 
Alexandria. On Claudius’ accession he returned to Rome 
and became an amicus of the Emperor. He accompanied 
Claudius to Britain as comes, tribunus nulitum of Legio 
XX, and praefectus fabrum; and he at some time followed 
an equestrian career, becoming procurator in Asia. Ile 
gained the goodwill of Agrippina and of Nero at least 
until A.D. 64/65, and was Prefect of Egypt (55-59). He 
lived until after A.D. 75 and enjoyed Vespasian’s favour. 
IIe was at one time head of the Museum at Alexandria. 
Fragments from the Astrologumena of this learned man 
have been preserved (Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum 
Graec. VU. ui. 103, 1v. 233). Despite the objections of 
A. Stein (PIR? c 813), the identification, here assumed, 
of the astrologer with the prefect 1s generally accepted 
(cf. Syme, Vacitus, 508, n. 9: Magie, Rom. Rule Asia Min. 
i, 1398 fI.: IH. G. Plaum, Les Carrières procuratoriennes 
(1960), 34 ff). 


F H Cramer, Astrology in Roman Law and Politics (U.S.A. 1954), 
1124. il i S. 


BALBINUS, Dricius CaerLius (PW 20) CaLvinus and 
PUPIENUS MAXIMUS, Marcus CLonius (PW so), 
members of a board of twenty consulares appointed for 
the defence of Italy against Maximinus, were after the 
deaths of Gordian I and Il in Africa chosen joint em- 
perors by the Senate (a.p. 238). Both had had long 
senatorial careers. Constitutionally, on the model of the 
consulate, they had equal powers, each being Pontifex 
Maximus; but Balbinus was entrusted with the civil 
administration and Pupienus with the command of the 
army. To placate the people, Gordian [11 was given the 
status of Caesar. 

At the news of Maximinus’ murder Pupienus pro- 
ceeded to Aquileia and sent back the former’s legions 
to their provinces, and with his German bodyguard re- 
turned to Rome to share a triumph with Balbinus and 
Gordian. For a few days the Joint government worked 
smoothly, but the praetorians, who resented the Senate’s 
action, mutimied. The two Emperors were dragged from 
their palace and murdered after ruling for three months. 


P. W. Townsend, YCLS 1955, 49 f. H. M. D.P, 


BALBUS (1), Marcus Arıus (PW 11), of a good sena- 
torial family of Aricia, and related to Pompey, was the 
husband of Julia, sister of Caesar, and father of Atia, 
Augustus’ mother. Praetor before 59 R.C., he was a 
commissioner under the Lex lula Agrana (q.v.). E. B. 


BALBUS (2), T. Amrtus, called ‘tuba belli civilis’ (Cic. 
Fam. 6, 12. 3, a letter addressed to him), was tribune (63 
B.C.), pro-Pompeian, and proconsul in Asia in 58 (Brough- 
ton, MRR Suppl. 4f.;cistophori in his name were minted 
at Ephesus, etc.). After raising troops for Pompey at 
Capua (49), he served as legatus pro praetore in Asia. 
Exiled by Caesar, he was recalled (47/6) through Cicero's 
influence. He wrote history (Suet. Iul. 77). H. H. S. 


BALBUS (3), Lucius Connk1Uus (PW 69) (Maior), born 
in the civitas foederata of Gades, acquired Roman citizen- 
ship at Pompey’s instance in 72 B.c. and took his name 
from the Corneli Lentuli (for possible explanation see 
Syme, Rom. Rev. 44). He removed to Rome, where his 
political sense and the wealth derived from his adoption 
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organize monastic communities in Asia Minor for which 
he composed Rules. Solitary asceticism: he discouraged. 
In 370 he became bishop of Caesarea, where he died after 
nine ycars of stormy controversies. A profound accep- 
tance of classical culture appears in his writings. The 
ascetic Rules have many analogies with Musonius (q.v.) 
and Porphyry (q.v.). He wrote letters and sermons typical 
of the best epistolography and rhetoric of his time. His 
theology owes something to Plotinus (q.v.) whom he 
gratetully quotes. It is chiefly in the tract "To the young’ 
on reading pagan hterature that a prickly, defensive 
tone appears. [his Tiinitarian terminology (‘one ousia, 
three hypostases’) he did not originate, but did much to 
interpret with the help of his frend Gregory (q.v. 2) of 
Nazuinzus and his younger brother Gregory (q.v. 3) of 
Nyssa. 

Wonks. Migne PG xxix xxxii, Letters, ed. Y Courtonne (1957- ), 
ed. R J Deterran (Loeb 1y26- 44); Ad adulescentes, ed F Boulenger 


(Q952) W. Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia (1962); 
J- Quasten, Patrology us (1900), 204 fi. H. C. 


BASILICA, the name applied to a wide range of Roman 
building-forms, most commonly and characteristically 
to the large, multi-purpose public halls which regularly 
accompanied the fora of the western half of the Roman 
world, corresponding roughly in function to the Greek 
and Ilellenistic stoa. ‘he carhest known was built in 
Rome by Cato in 184 R.c. The early basilicas of central 
Italy (Alba Fucens, Ardea, Cosa) were of the type re- 
presented later by Vitruvius’ basilica at Fano (5. 1, 6-10) 
and by the Augustan Basilica Aemilia and Basilica lulia 
in the Forum Romanum: timber-rvofed, columnar halls, 
often with galleries, exedrac, and clerestory lphting, 
and with one long side facmy the open area. An alterna- 
tive, longitudinal (S. Italian?) form, with the entrance 
in one short side and a tribunal at the tar end, 3s re- 
presented at Pompeii (early ist c. .c.; another carly 
example at Corinth). ‘The name came later, by extension, 
to be used of any large covered hall m domestic (Vitr. 
5.5.2; Sid. Apoll. Epist. 2. 2 8), commercial (basilica 
vestiaria, basilica argentaria), mihtary (Veget. De re 
mihtari u. 23), or religious (Basilica HHilariana, CIL v1 
40973) use. The outstanding example of such develop- 
ment is the Basilica Nova of Maxentius, finished by 
Constantine. This was a huge vaulted structure, inspired 
by the central halls of the great ‘imperial’ bath-build- 
ings (see WATHS), with a triple-bayed central nave (clear 
span 76 feet; 114 feet from floor to vault) buttressed 
on cither side by three enormous, intercommunicating, 
harrel-vaulted exedrac. Trajan's more conservative, 
umber-roofed Basilica Ulpia, with internal colonnades 
and apses at the ends of the central nave, was widely 
imitated in Italy and the western provinces (outstand- 
ingly m the Basilica Severiana at Lepcis Magna, dedi- 
cated A.D. 217), and exercised an important influence on 
the Christian church-architecture of the fourth century. 

J. B Waid-Perkins, PHSR 1954, 69 f. J. B. W.-P. 


BASSAE, ın south-west Arcadia, near Phigalesa, the 
site of one of the best-preserved Greck temples. This 
was dedicated to Apollo, and built by Ictinus, the archi- 
tect of the Parthenon, though the suggestion has been 
made that it is the work of two architects, Ictinus and 
a younger man to whom was due the cngaged side walls 
and the Corinthian column. ‘The orientation, determined 
seemingly by that of an earher building, was towards the 
north instead of the east, and the early sunlight, instead of 
entering through the main doorway, was admitted to the 
adytum through an opening of unique kind in the eastern 
side-wall. Unique too were the ten engaged lonic 
columns which decorated the side-walls of the cella 
jnternally, and the single central Corinthian column— 
one of the earliest of its kind, and one of the most 
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beautiful—between the cella and the adytum. The sculp- 
tured frieze (now in the British Museum) shows that ıt 
belonged to the late fifth century. Traces have been 
found of earlier occupation of the site, and the remains 
of archaic revetments would point to an earlier building, 
of which no other evidence has yet been found, though 
foundations of other archaic and classical buildings show 
that the temple was not isolated. See ICTINUS. 


Paus. 8 41 7ff.; C. R Cockerell, The Temples... at Aegina 
and. . Bassae (1860), W. B. Dinsmoor, ‘The Temple of Apollo 
at Hassue’, Metr. Mus. Studies iv. 204 ff , AJ Arch. 1939, 27 f., and 
"The sculptured frieze from Hassae’, AZArch. 1956, 401 f. 

T J. D. and IL. W. R ; R.J H. 


BASSUS (1), Quintus Carcinus (PIV 36), an eques- 
trian officer under Pompey in the Civil War. After 
Pharsalus he fled to Syna, where after a mutiny, 
m which Sextus Caesar (q.v. 5) was killed (46 u.c.), 
he won over two legions, seized Apamea (where he was 
besicged by Caesarian commanders), and negotiated with 
Deiotarus (g.v.) and the Parthians. After Caesar's death, 
both his troops and his besiegers soon joined C. Cassius 
(q.v. 6), who dismissed him unharmed. E. B. 


BASSUS (2), Carsius (1st c. A.D.), a friend of the satirist 
Persius and editor of his work. He himself was a lyric 
poet, and Quintilian (10. 1. 96) mentions him as the only 
one whose name might appear with that of Horace in a 
canon of Roman lyric poets. He is possibly the author of 
a metrical work to which later writers refer and part of 
which 1s preserved in a corrupted form under the name 
of Atiluus Fortunatianus (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 
255 72). I'he treatise De Metris printed in Kel, Gramm. 
Lat. vı. 305-12, 18 apocryphal. 

Schanz-Hosius, § 385. J] F.M. 
BASSUS (3), SALEIus, a well-esteemed epic writer who 
died young (Quint. Jast. 10. 1. 90, Juv. 7. Ko). Vespasian 
assisted him financially (Tac. Dial. 5. 2; 9. 8). 


Schanz-Hosius, § 411. 1. 


BASTARNABE, a roving tribe which first appeared on 
the lower Danube e. 200 B.C. ‘hey were enlisted by 
Philip V and Perseus of Macedon against their enemies 
in the northern Balkans, and by Mithridates against the 
Romans. ‘They defeated C. Antomus (e. 62 4.c.), but 
were subdued by M. Crassus (29-28 B.c.; cf. Cass. 
Dio 51. 23. 2-27. 3), and henceforth they generally 
appear as subject allies of Rome. One hundred thousand 
Bastarnae were transferred by Probus across the Danube 
into Thrace (S.H.A. Prob. 18. 1), and Diocletian settled 
others in Pannonia. Despite uncertainty in earher writers 
the German nationality of the Bastarnae may be deduced 
from Strabo (7. 3. 17), Pliny, (FIN 4. 100), and ‘Tacitus 
(Germ. 46. 1). They appear to have been the first of 
the race to travel the migration route from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, and their movement is recalled on the 
Peutinger Tuble, where the Carpathians are called Alpes 
Bastarnicue. M. C.;: J. J. W. 


BATAVI, a Germanic people, living between the Old 
Rhine and the Waal, where their name ts preserved in the 
Dutch district of Betuwe. They were an offshoot of the 
Chatt: (q.v.), but helped Drusus in the conquest of 
western Germany in 12 R.C. and frequently thereafter 
were of much military value to the Romans. Remaining 
incorporated ın the Empire after the Roman withdrawal 
to the Rhine in a.p. 9, they paid no taxes and helped 
Germanicus in his attacks on ther fellow Germans in 
A.D, 16. Their warriors formed auxiliary regiments serv- 
ing under their own chiefs in the Roman army by the 
middle of the first century A.D.; and they are also found 
until a.D. 68 in the personal bodyguard of the Emperors. 


BATAVI 


It was they, under the leadership of Civilis (q.v.), who 
headed the great revolt of A.D. 69-70. Thereafter they 
were not prominent in Roman history; and their re- 
lationship to the Franks, who later occupied their terri- 
tory, 1s obscure. L.A T. 


BATHS, one of the most characteristic and widely dıs- 
tributed types of Roman building, found in all provinces 
of the empire and enjoyed by all classes of society. A 
Roman bath functioned on the lines of a modern Turkish 
bath, the essential features being a changing-room 
{upodyterium);, a sweating-room (caldarium) heated by 
the passage of hot air through hypocausts beneath the 
foor and through ducts imbedded ın the walls, and 
equipped with a plunge bath, and an unheated frigidarium 
with a cold plunge. A fully equipped public bath might 
in addition include rooms for dry heat (/acontca); rooms 
at an intermediate temperature (tepidarta); latrines; a 
swimming pool (natatio), exercise grounds (palaestrae), 
colonnades and gardens; cisterns; service-rooms and 
stoke-holes (praefurnia); and = suites of lecture-hulls, 
libraries, museums, and club-rooms. ‘hese buildings 
occupied a central position in the social life of the day; 
any community of any substance had at least one thermae 
for public use, and private bath-suites are a common- 
place of domestic architecture in both city and country. 
The Roman bath was first developed in Campania, the 
carliest-known examples being found at Pompen (q.v., 
Stabian Baths, baths in Regio VIII, insula 5, early rst c. 
pc.). The first public baths in Rome were built by 
Apgnppa, 4. 20 B.C. The high temperature and humidity 
made these buildings an important medium for the 
development of the new concrete-vaulted architecture, 
The Baths of Titus and of Trajan in Rome already 
illustrate the emergence of the great symmetrically 
planned ‘imperil’ type of bath-building, later repre- 
sented in the capital by the Baths of Caracalla and Di0- 
clittan and in the provinces by such buildings as the 
Hadinianic Baths at Lepas Magna, the Antonine Baths 
at Carthage, and the ‘imperial’ Baths at Trier. On a 
smaller scale, too, the influence of the capital (e.g. of 
the baths of Hadrian's Villa) is visible ın the elaborately 
curvilinear vaulted forms of such buildings as the baths 
at ‘Vhenae in "Tunisia and the Ilunting Baths at Lepcis 
Marna. It was one of the tew types of western Roman 
building to be widely adopted in the castern provinces, 
where (as one sees at Ephesus and Miletus) it was 
rapidly assimilated to and finally replaced the Hellenistic 
gymnasium. 
W. J Anderson, R. P. Spiers 


Amant Rome (1927), ch 6, K 
Kaiserthermen (1929) 


id J. Ashby, The Architecture of 
neker and ha uger, Die Trierer 
J.-B. W -P. 


BATO (1), the Dalmatian, chieftain of the Daesitiates, 
rased rebelion in IHHyricum m a.D, 6, raided the Dal- 
matan coast, fought against the Romans in the valley 
of the Save, and, after the capitulation of his Pannonian 
alies in A.D. 8, retreated southwards. After vainly 
detending several forts against the Romans, he surren- 
dered and was interned at Ravenna (A.D. 9). 


E Koesterrnann, Hermes 1957, 345 fÈ. R S. 


BATO (2), the Pannonian, like his Dalmatian namesake, 
revolted, tried to capture Sirmium (A.D. 6), and shared 
m the subsequent fighting, but surrendered in a.p. 8 
at the river Bathinus. Soon after, however, the Dalma- 
tian chieftain captured and killed him. R. S. 


BATON (Bitwr), New Comedy poet in the middle of the 
third century B.C.; an anecdote links him (if Barwr is 
rightly conjectured at Plut. Mor. 55 c) with Cleanthes 
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(d. ¢. 231) and Arcesilaus (d. 241). Frs. 3 and 5 travesty 
Epicurus’ teaching about ‘the good’ and pleasure. 


FCG 1. 480 fF, iv. 499 f1.; CAF m. 326 fh. W G A. 


BAUBO (Babo), a female daemon of primitive and 
obscene character, doubtless orginally a personification 
of the cunnus. She appears in the Orphic version of the 
Rape of Kore (Kern, Orph. Frs. 49 {1.), and on inscrip- 
tions from Paros and Asia Minor, and ıs mentioned by 
Asclepiades of Tragilus (Harpocration, s.v. duaavAys) 
as mother of the Anatolian Mise. She has been thought 
to have a part in the Eleusiman Mysteries (Ch. Picard, 
Rev. Tist. Rel. 1927), but see L. Deubner, Attische 
Feste (1932), 83 n. 3 and G. Méautis, Les Dieux de la 
Grèce (1959), 68 fF. She survives in modern folklore 
(R. M. Dawkins, JIS 1906). Other references in Picard, 
loc. cit. and W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Gk. Rel.* 
(1952), 136. WK C G. 


BAVIUS (1st c. u.c.), a poetaster, rescued from oblivion 
by Virpil’s contempt (Ecl. 3. 90). 


Schanz -Hosius § 240. 


BEDRIACUM (or BETRIACUM), near modern Cal- 
vatone midway between Verona and Cremona in Cisal- 
pine Gaul, gave its name to two decisive battles in a.D. 69. 
Vitelius’ troops defeated Otho’s ın the first, but were 
themselves defeated by Vespasian’s in the second some 
months later. Both battles were apparently fought nearer 
Cremona than Bedracum. E T S. 


BEE-KEEPING had the sume importance for non- 
tropical antiquity fiom palacolhthic times onwards as 
sugar production has now. The culture of bees seems 
to have begun as carly as the Mesolithic period. Solon 
introduced a law which regulated bee-keeping. Greek 
towns (Teos, Theangela) and the Ptolemaic empire 
introduced special taxes on bee-keeping and carefully 
organized enterprises for honey-production. Different 
methods of bee-keeping and breeds of bees were de- 
veloped, the most unportant progress being made during 
the centuries between Alexander and Augustus. One 
bee-hive would produce 1-2} and occasionally 3 chous 
(c. 6-18 pints) of honey at one harvesting. The best 
honey came from Attica (Hymettic region), Theangela, 
Chalybon, Cos, Calymna, Rhodes, Lycia, Coracestum, 
Thasos, Cyprus, several districts of Syria, Sicily (especi- 
ally the Llyblacan region near Syracuse), Liguria, Nori- 
cum, and the south of Spain, the main honey-exporting 
countries of the ancient world. The practical experience 
of many generations of Greek and Roman bee-masters 
was finally codified by a number of Greek and Latin 
authors, the most distinguished being Aristotle, Virgil, 
Varro, and Columella, 

See also ARISTOTLE, COLUM! LLA, HONTY, VARRO (2), VIRGIT J. Kiek, 
PW, s.v ‘Bienenzucht’ (Suppl. 1V), Olck, ihid., s.v ‘Hiene’, Bienen- 
zucht; P.d'Héronville, Mus Helge 1920, 161 f., Frank, Econ Sur- 
vey i-v (index); T. J. Waarhoff, Greece und Rome 1960, 155f, F M. 
Heichelheim, An Ancient Economic History 1? (1958), 348, 349, 591, 
J. Klek-L.. Armbruster, Archiv fur Hienenkunde i. 0; n. 17, m B; 
syn (i919 26), xvu (1936), 177f, xa (1940), 37f, L Koep, 
Reallex. fur Antike und Christentum, art. 'Riene'; M, Launey, Rev, 
Et Anc. 1942, 25 ff ; Michell, Fconom Ane Gr 73 Ñ.; Cl Préaux, 


L' Econonue rovale des Lapides (1939), 233 I., L. Robert, Ant. Class. 
1935, 170 t , Rostovtzell, Roman Empire? ; Hellemstic World (indexes). 
FM It. 


BELGAE. According to Caesar, a population-group of 
this name occupied lands to north of Seine and Marne. 
They were the fiercest inhabitants of Gaul and boasted of 
their German blood (cf. Strabo 4. 196). Certain tribes, 
he says, had settled in Hritain, and Belgae are actually 
located there by later geographers. The Gallic Belgae 
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were subdued by Caesar in 57 n.c., but continued to 
give trouble for thirty years more. 

Among the Gallic Belgae, archaeology distinguishes 
two cultural provinces separated by the Ardennes. The 
northern part is a backward region with LalJstatt charac- 
teristics; to the south, traditions of the Marne culture, 
notably the pedestal-urn, persist. Doth experienced 
German penetration, cremation (a German practice) 
being normal, The northern group was reinforeed under 
the empire by new settlers and rose suddenly to great 
prosperity under the stimulus of the Rhine market. 

An exodus from the southern (pedestal-urn) group into 
Britain occurred e. 100 me., which developed inte the 
kingdom of Cassivellaunus (q.v.), whose descendants ex- 
tended their rule over all the south-west. About the time 
of Cacsar’s conquest, or perhaps after, a further exodus 
settled in Hampshire and Berkshire, spread over west 
(but not east) Sussex, and influenced the culture of the 
noaghbourng Durotnyges. Their rulers were the house 
of Commius (q.v.) and their culture was characterized 
by Bead-rim pottery. 

Characteristics of the Belgae were their preference for 
woodland sites both for towns and for apricultural 
development, and their fondness for things Roman, 
which, however, made them no Jess hostile to Roman 
invasion; it appears, mdeecd, that it was Belgic arcas 
which led opposition to the Roman conqucrors. 

Cor C Tlawkes and G. C. Dunning, Arch. Town 1935, ise ft: 


Hawkes in Problents of the fron Age im Southern Birtan gad SS. 
Frere, 1958), r41 cal, Antiquity 1908, 67 (CS o 


BELISARIUS, the famous general of Justinian, began 
his military career on the eastern frontier, but won his 
first great victory in A.D. 533-4, when he sailed to Africa 
and at the battle of Tricamuum overthrew the Vandal 
kingdom, which had plagued the Romans for a century. 
Ie also captured the last Vandal king Geltmer (qv.) 
Jn 535 he began the conquest of the Ostrogorhic kingdom 
of Italy by occupying Sicily. In 536 he took Naples and 
Rome, where he withstood a siege for over a year. In 540 
he entered Ravenna, thus almost completing the con- 
quest of the peninsula; and in the same year returned 
to Constantinople, taking with him King Wetigis, many 
eminent Goths, and the royal treasure. After the Gothic 
reconquest of Italy Belisarnus returned as commander- 
-chief in §46, and afier some successes was again TC- 
called (5 49), leaving the completion of the war to Narses 
(q.v ), with whom he was on bad terms. Pe died in 56x. 
Our extremely detailed knowledge of his campaigns 1s 
due to the historical works of his secretary, Procopius 
(q v.). 

J. B. Bary, History of the Later Roman Fmpire (19274), 1, L Steam, 
Histoire du Bas-empuce (1949), 1. hk. A CI, 


BELLEROPHON (PeMcpoġðr, BedAdepadorrys). Tn 
fl. 6. 155 IF, Glaucus the Lycian gives the {following 
account of his ancestor Bellerophontes; the gencalogy 
is Sisyphus—Glaucus I --Bellerophontes—Isandros, 
Hippolochus and Laodameta, Sarpedon bem the son 
of Lhandameia, and Glaucus I of Hippolochus, He was a 
man of remarkable beauty and valour, a native of Ephyre 
(gencrally identified with Corinth). Proetus, hing of the 
Argives,* had a wife Anten (Sthencboea in later accounts) 
who tried to tempt Bellerophon, and when he refused, 
told Proctus that he had tried to seduce her (cf. ACASTUS; 
Stith Thompson, K 2111). Proetus then sent Bellero- 
phon to Lycia (in later accounts the king of Lycia, 
Jobates, was Proctus’ father-in-law) with a letter to the 
king asking for his execution (cf. Stith Thompson, K 978). 

® In Homer there is no hint that Ephvie was not im his domarns; 
later, cg schol 7/7 6O 155, the geography is modernized, and 


Bellerophon has to leave Cormth because of a blood-feud and take 
refuge at Argos. 
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On reading this, the king set him first to fight the 
Chimaera (q v.), then the Solymi, then the Amazons, 
and finally laid an ambush for him. Bellerophon survived 
all these trials, and the king made peace with him and 
married hun to his own daughter. Afterwards, Bellero- 
phon became ‘hated of all the gods’ and wandered along 
on the zediov AAyov (to Homer at least the ‘plain of 
wandering’). Later, he accomplishes his tasks with the 
help of the winged horse Pegusus, which Athena helped 
hun to catch (Pind. Ol. 13. 63 {1.); he used him to take 
vengeance on Stheneboea (Euripides, Sthen.) and 
offended by trying to fly on him to heaven (Lur. Beller.). 
See further Rose, Handb. Gh. Myth.® 270 1. 
Bellerophon on Pegasus attacking the Chimaera is 
found m Corinthian vase-painting« before the mid 
seventh century, and in Athenian before the end, and 
continues to be found in various arts in later centuries 
(Brommer, Vasenlisten’, 220 ff.). H J.R., C MLR. 


BELLONA, the Roman war-goddess, older Durllona, 
rarely Bellola Whether mdependent in ongin or an 
offshoot of Mars, she is early, her name occurring m 
the formula of derotio (Lavy 8. 9. 0). She had, however, 
no flamen and no festival, and her temple was vowed m 
296 ic. and built somewhat later (Lavy ro. rg. 17). It 
was m the Campus Marts, near the altar of Mars, and 
otten used for meetings of the Senate when held extra 
pomerium. Betore it stood the columna bellica, used in 
tormal declarations of war, cl. FRIJALES. She was oc- 
casionally identified with Nerio, the ancient cult-partner 
of Mars (Augustine, De av. D. 6. 10), commonly with 
the Greek war-goddess Enyo, and m impetial times at 
latest with the Cappadocian goddess Må. 


Wissowa, RA 151, y$, Latte, RR 245 Vemple Platuer- Ashby, 
K2, Nash, Put Dit Rome 1. 202 HJR. 


BELLUM AFRICUM, a recoid of Caesar’s war in 
Africa (winter 47—40 B. ). tts nmety-cght chapters are 
monotonous to the layman, but as mubtary history it ais 
painstaking and straightforward. Both style and matter 
suggest that the author was a truned soldier, tibune or 
centurion, who took part in the campagn, though not a 
man im Caesar’s confidence; Phruus (q.¥.) was certainty 
not the author (see BELLUM ALFXANDRINUM), but his 
claims to editorship are still upheld. Gk F.C. 


BELLUM ALEXANDRINUM, a work continuing 
Cacsar’s commentary on the Civil War. Thirty-three 
chapters deseribe the war at Alexandria from the point 
at which Caesar left off; then follow the campaign of 
Calvinus (q.v. 2) against Pharnaces (chs. 34-41), the war 
m Hlysieum (chs 42-7), and the disturbances during Q. 
Cassius’ tenure of Spain (chs. 48-64), both in the winter 
48-47; and finally Caesar’s campaign against Pharnaces 
(chs. 65-78) ending mn the victory of Zela (2 Aug. 47). 
On one view held in antiquity (Suct. Jul. 56) Hirtius (q.v.) 
wrote this work and the Bella Africum and Hispamense 
(qq.v ) besides: for the Belum Alexandrinum stylistic 
comparison with Bell. Gall. vin makes his authorship 
quite probable, even though (contrast Bell. Alex. 19. 6) 
he took no part in the Alexandrian War. - 


Barwick, ‘Cacsars Commentarn und das Corpus Caesunanum’, 
Phailul. Suppl, zax (1938). G. il. FOC. 


BELLUM CIVILE. (1) Caesar's books on the war begun 
in 49 B.C. are Commentar Belli Cruls. (2) Vhe tithe of 
Lucan’s poem, often miscalled Pharsalia, is Bellum 
Cunle. (3) Bellum Ciuile is given as the title of the poem 
of 295 hexameters introduced into Petronius’ Satyricon 
(119-24) to illustrate Iumolpus’ imphed criticism on 
the management of the same subject by Lucan, who is 
not named. J-W. D ; G. B.A.F. 


BELLUM HISPANIENSE 


BELLUM HISPANIENSE, an account of the cam- 
paign which ended at Munda (45 B.c ), written by an 
eyewitness, certainly not Hirtius (see BELLUM ALEXAN- 
DRINUM), but probably from Caesar's army. The text 1s 
deplorable; but many meaningless passages are caused by 
the author's illiteracy and his incapacity to understand 
anything difficult. "Che work 1s interesting mainly as 
a study in half-educated latin, which combines col- 
loquialism with quotations from Ennius and schoolboy 
rhetoric. G ELF C. 


BELUS (87)\0s), hellenization of Ba‘al, Kel, sometunes 
recognized as a divine title (Zeus Belus, Hdt. 1. 181. 2; 
Marduk ?), oftener taken as the name of an ancient 
oriental hing (of Assyria, Serv. on Aen. 1. 642); father of 
Dido (ibid.); ancestor of the tounder of the dynasty of 
the Heraclidae in Lydia (Hdt. 1. 7. 3), father of Danaus 
(q.v.); founder of the rulers of Persia (Ov. Met. 4 213). 
It thus forms a stopgup name for foreign genealogies, as 
Creon for Greck. H.J R. 


BENDIS (Bérħs, Beris), a Thracian goddess, wor- 
slupped with orgiastic ntes m Thrace (Strabo, 10. 3. 
16, p. 470); at the Piracus, where her cult was accepted 
officially mm 430/29 n.C. for the benefit of resident 
'Thracians, she had processions, a torch-race on horse- 
bach, and a vigil. It is made by Plato the opening scene 
ot the Republ (327 a. 354 a). The date was 'Thargelion 
19 (Deubnet, Att. Feste (1932), 219). She was apparently 
represented as carrying two (hunting?) spears (liesych., 
s d1Aoy OH) 


Ferguson, Hart Theol Rev 1944 and Hesp. Suppl vol 8 (1949), 
rit), M, P Nilson, Opuscula Selecta m (i960), ss HJR 


BENEFICIARII were in the Roman army non-com- 
nusstoned officers (principales) with administrative duties, 
who took precedence according to the rank of the officer 
under whom thes served (benchaart consularis, procura- 
torts, legati legionis, praefects, tribum, ete.). "They were so 
called, according to Vegetius (2 7), because they owcd 
their promotion to the beneficium of their commander: 
the utle is at Jeast as old as the ame of Caesar (AG 1.75; 
3 88) Dunne the Empire, as soldiers were mercasingly 
ciiployed im administration, the number and variety 
ot beneficraru rose, and higher grades (cormecudarn, com- 
mentarienses) were created. Especially from the time of 
Septimus Severus onwards we find them performing 
nge ot ie vhich ld 

well be described as police and civil-service functions. 
Appointment as beneficiarius usually presupposed some 
experience m one or more of the ranks of swmufer, opto, 
and resserartus, the non-commissioned grades employed 
on general duties. The pay of benefictarn was probably 
twice the bas le gionary rate, See POLICF, STIPENDIUM, 
A von Domaszewski, Dre Rangordnung des tòmischen Heeres 
(ryos), A H M Jones, JRS 1949, 441 — Studies in Roman 


Government and Law (900), 161 f; R Mac Mullen, Soldier and 
Crn rhan in the Later Roman Fanpite (1963)- GRW 


BENEVENTUM, ^» the river Calor in southern Italy. 
Oriyinally a stronghold of the Hurpini Samnites (see 
SAMNIUM) named Malventum, it fell some time after 
100 BC. to the Romans, who made ıt a Latin colony, 
changing its ill-sounding name to Beneventum, 268 n.C. 
(Vell. Pat. a. 14; Festus 25 L.). Thereafter its territorium 
expanded and Beneventum flourished. Under the re- 
public it was a military base, later an opulent municipium ; 
under the Empire a colonia and important road-centre 
(Vine Appia, Traiana, qq.v.); under the Lombards a 
duchy. ‘The ancient remains include Trajan's arch. 
(Polyb. 3. go; Livy 27. 10, etc.; Strabo 5. 250). 

Heloch, Ròm Gesch. 489, for magistrates; A. Sambon, Monnates 
antiques de T ltahe i (1904), 114, for coms. E T.S. 
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BEROSUS 
BERENICE. (1) Brrenice I, daughter of Lagus (father 


of Ptolemy I) and Antigone, was born c. 340 n.c., and 
dicd between 281 and 271. She married a Macedonian 
Philippus. The issue of this marriage were Magas, king: 
of Cyrene, Antigone (m. Pyrrhus of Epirus), and other 
daughters. Berenice, already a widow, came to Egypt 
with her aunt Eurydice, who marricd Ptolemy I. ‘The 
step-sister of the king, she presently (c. 317) became his 
mistress and succeeded Eurydice as his wife. ‘Their 
children were Arsinoe I and Ptolemy II Philadelphus. 

(2) BrerenicE Syra, daughter of Ptolemy II and 
Arsinoe I, was born ¢. 280 D.C. She married the Seleucid 
king Antiochus IT after the Second Syrian War (252). 
Laodice, the kine’s divorced first wife, murdered Bere- 
nice and her son by Antiochus alter his death in 246, 
before Ptolemy ITT could bring help. 

(3) Benenicr Il, daughter of King Magas of Cyrene 
and of Apama, daughter of Antiochus I, was born ec. 
273 Bc. She was betrothed to Ptolemy IlI, but after 
Mapas’ death Demetrius, a Macedonian prince, was 
called in by her mother to marry her. Berenice Jed a 
rebellion agamst them both, and Demetrius was killed 
by her orders. She marncd Ptolemy lIl in 247, who 
called a star “The Lock of Berenice’ after her, as Cal- 
hmachus and Catullus tell us. After her husband's death 
she became joint ruler with her eldest son Ptolemy 1V, 
but was murdered by him in 221. He nevertheless ap- 
pointed a special Alexandrian priestess ın his mother’s 
honour 1n 211--210, the a6Aodopus Bepevinns Evepyeridos. 
See PTOLEMY (1). F. M. JI. 


BERENICE (4) (b. a.D. 28), daughter of Agrippa I (q.v ), 
was married to Marcus, brother of Tiberius (q.v. 3) Julius 
Alexander tn 41, and then in 46 to her uncle Herod, king 
of Chalcis (see rruRAFA). From his death (48) she lived 
with her brother, Agrippa IT (q.v.). To quieten rumours 
of incest, she persuaded Polemon, priest-king of Olba in 
Cilicia, to marry her (53/54), but the marriage did not 
last long. She played some part in public aftairs: in 66 
she tried, at first single-handed and then with Agrippa, 
to prevent the Jewish revolt, and in 69, in Agrippa’s 
absence, she supported the Flavian cause. Titus fell in 
love with her while he was mm Judaea (67-70), and when 
she visited Rome with Agrippa (75) he openly lived 
with her, perhaps for some years. Ile deterred, however, 
to public opinion and did not marry her, and on her 
second visit (7g) he dismissed her ivurtus invitam (Suet. 
Dw. Tit. 7). 


J. A. Crook, AFPAt. 1951, 162 ff. EM S&S. 


BERENICE, the name of several TTellenistic towns. 
Chicf among them were: (1) a foundation of Ptolemy IT 
on the Egyptian coast of the Red Sea below Ras Benas, 
connected with Coptus on the Nile by a desert camel- 
track supplied with cisterns and stations. It became the 
chief Egyptian port for Arabia, east Africa, and India in 
the first and second centuries A.D. (Warmington, Indian 
Commerce, 6 ff., 51 F , 73 fF); 01) Berenice Panchrysos, 
on the African coast of the Red Sea near the gold-mines 
of Jebel Allaki; (ni) Berenice Epidetris on the same coast 
at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. E.H W. 


BEROSUS or BEROSSUS (Bnpaoos) (fl. c. 290 B.), 
priest of Bel, author of history of Babylon (BuBvrwnana) 
in three books dedicated to Antiochus T. Book 1 dealt 
with origins to the Flood, book 2 reached Nabonassar 
(747 n.c.), and book 3 the death of Alexander. Its value lay 
in transmission of Babylonian history and astronomy to 
the Greek world. 


FGrH 680. E. A. B. 


BERYTUS 


BERYTUS (modern Beirut), a Phoenician city. It issued 
a municipal coinage, inscribed both in Greek and in 
Phoenician, from the reign of Antiochus IV, at first as 
Laodicea in Phoenice, later under its old name. Its mer- 
chants formed a wealthy colony in Hellenistic Delos. 
In 81 B.C., Tigranes made ıt a free city, and inc. 16 B.C. 
it became a Roman colony, with zus Jtalicum, veterans of 
two legions being settled in it by Agrippa. It received at 
this time a large accession of territory, perhaps at first 
including Heliopolis. A great trading town, it was also 
tamed for its wine and linen, and from the third century 
for its school of Roman law. 


R Mouterde and J. Lauffray, Beyrouth vlie romaine (1952) 
A.l. M.J; H.S. 


BESTIA, Lucius Catrunnius (PW 23), as a Gracchan 
land commissioner, distributed land in Atrica (JLLRP 
475). As tribune in 120 n.C., he secured the recall of P. 
Popillius (q.v. 2) from exile. As consul (111) he was sent 
to Numidia, with Scaurus (q.v. 1) as one of his legates, 
to fight Jugurtha (q.v.). Lle made a peace, which was dis- 
avowed in Rome, and was later condemned by the com- 
mission set up by the law of Mamilius (q.v. 3). He 
returned at some time, but went into exile again in 90, 
to escape prosecution under the law of Varius (q.v. 1). 
E. B. 


BETROTHAL, GREEK, 'Eyyúņnos, a contract to 
marry between a young man and the girl’s father, 
formed an essential element in a marriage and was often 
in retrospect the best evidence that a legitimate marriage 
had been contracted. As a contract jt was bilaterally 
actionable within the normal forms of Greek contract. 
By the second century n.c. the practice of formal eyyunats 
had largely been superseded by a dowry-contract between 
husband and wife's father. (‘This is a brief staternent of 
Athenian practice in high strata of society: regional and 
social variations were complex and must be taken into 
account.) 

J.-H Lipsius, Attische Recht u Rechtsverfahren n. 2 (1912), 468 fl ; 
J W. Jones, Law and Legal Theory of the Greeks (1956), 174 ff , W. 
Erdmann, Jre Ehe im alten Griechenland (1934), Index, s.v. Enygyeasts, 
and csp 225 f , H.J Wolt, Written and Unwritten Marniages in 


Hellenistic and Post-clasvical Roman Law (19039), W K. Lucey, The 
Family in Classscal Greece (1967). G. W. W. 


BETROTHAL, ROMAN. Sponsalra ın republican times 
consisted of reciprocal sponsiones, and breach-of-promise 
actions (in the form of actions for damages) existed. 
The movement of classical Roman law was in the direc- 
tion of removing constraint, and the term sponsalia came 
near to an informal agreement to marry, vordable at 
will (except that the intending husband was required to 
return such dos as had been piven to him and the mtend- 
ing bride was expected to return the much more usual 
gift from her intending husband, the donatio ante nuptias, 
for gifts after marriage were excluded). The betrothal 
was solemnized with a kiss and the intending husband 
put an iron ring (anulus pronubus) on the third finger of 
the girl’s left hand; it was the occasion for a party (also 
called sponsalia). 

P. E. Corbett, Roman Law of Marriage (1930), 1 ff.; F. Schulz, 
Classtral Roman Law (1951), 109 f : H. i Aa Hist. Intro to 
the Study of Roman Law" (1954), 242; Marquardt, ae: 


BIBACULUS, Marcus Furius (PW 37), is said by 
Jerome to have been born at Cremona in 103 B.C. 
Suetonius makes him a pupil of Valerius (q.v. 7) Cato, 
another Cisalpine, and quotes two hendecasyllabic epi- 
grams on Cato by him (Gramm. 11); Tacitus mentions 
him and Catullus together (Ann. 4. 34. 8: cf. Quint. 
10. 1. 26) as the authors of lampoons on ‘the Caesars’ 
which Julius and Octavian ignored. These data seem to 
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connect him with the circle of the novi poetae (and he 
may be the Furius of Catullus 11, 16, 23, and 26); 
but in that case Jerome’s date must be some twenty 
years too early. A contemporary poet whom Horace 
accuses of bombast (Sat. 2. 5. 40) 1s identified by the 
scholia with Furius Bibaculus, author of a poem on ‘the 
Gallic War’, which may be the hexameter Annales (in 
at least eleven books) of one Furius from which Macro- 
bius (6. 1) quotes some lines. The difliculty of ascribing 
a historical poem to the Bibaculus of Suetonius and 
Tacitus has suggested that there were two poets of the 
same name and that Jerome’s date belongs to the epic 
poet—a precarious suggestion in view of the incom- 
pleteness of our knowledge of the literary currents of 
the time. 


Fragments in Morel, FPL. C J.F. 
BIBRACTE (modern Mont- Beuvray), a hill-fort, the 
original capital of the Aedut. IHere in 52 ».C. the supreme 
command was conferred by a pan-Gallic council upon 
Vercingetorix. Its inhabitants were transferred c. 12 
A.C. to a new town ın the plain, Augustodunum (q.v.) 
(Autun), but inscriptions—deae Bibracti—at Autun kept 
the old name alive, and a cult survived on the site itself. 
Excavations have revealed numerous houses of the Gallic 
town, all rectangular and of dry stone, some with atria 
and even hypocausts. An important metal-workers’ and 
cnamellers’ quarter was also revealed. 


Bulhot, Fouilles du Mont Reuvray (1899), Dechelette, Fouilles du 
Mont Heuvray de 1497 à 1901 (1904); id. Manuel un. 946th C E,S. 


BIBULUS (1), Marcus Cacrurnius (PW 28), Caesar's 
colleague in acdileship and praetorship, and finally in 
the consulate of 59 n.c., when after being forcibly pre- 
vented from vetoing the agrarian law he attempted from 
hus house to invalidate legislation by ‘watciing the 
heavens’. His only departure from strict republicanism 
was to propose Pompey’s consulite in 52. In 51 he 
governed Sytia, and resisted the Parthians tenaciously. 
In the winter 49-48 he wore himself to death, trying to 
prevent Caesar’s crossing to Epirus. He marred Porcia, 
daughter of Cato and future wife of Brutus. G.E. F C. 


BIBULUS (2), Lucius CaLrurNius (PH 27), son of (1) 
and Porcia (q.v.), joined his stepfather Brutus and was 
proscribed, but after Philippi he came to an understand- 
ing with Antony and recovered his rights. Ile served 
Antony both as a mediator, on several occasions, be- 
tween him and Octavian and as a naval commander, 
and governed Syria for him from c. 34 B.c. till his death 
c. 32. His brief memoir of Brutus was used by Plutarch 
(Brutus 13, 23). 


Peter, HRRel_ u ixvu. Syme, Rom. Rev., see index. A. M. 


BIDENTAL. By Etruscan use, when lightning had 
struck any place, the supposed fragments of the bolt 
were collected, buried while a formula was pronounced 
(Lucan 1. 606-7), and the place walled in (ibid. 8. 864) 
and inscribed fulgur conditum or the like; 1t was tabu 
(ibid. 1. 608, ‘dat... numen’), and anyone touching it 
was incestus (Ior. Ars P. 471). This was called a bidental. 


C. O. Thuhn, Etruskische Disciplin (1909), 1. 92 ff., Latte, RR Sr. 
HJ. RR. 


BILINGUALISM IN THE CLASSICAL WORLD. 
The Greeks were conscious monoglots. Because they 
were intellectually pre-eminent and usually made a dis- 
tinction (often misunderstood) between Grecks and 
Barbarians, they never gave foreign languages a place in 
their educational system. The Romans developed a bi- 
lingual culture (Marrou, op. cit. infra, ch. 3). 

The early Romans were pioneers in a world where 


BILINGUALISM 


you had to be either the hammer or the anvil. There 
was little opportunity for intellectual or arustic develop- 
ment. But in the third century b.c. came the impact of 
Greek culture on a nation of soldicr-tarmers. Their first 
conservative reaction was fear lest their established 
native tradition should be swamped by the intellectually 
brilhant Greeks, who had been established in Italy for 
some centuries but had kept aloof as they did in Massihia 
and clsewhere. Although in 240 B.C. Lavius Andronicus 
produced a translation of the Odyssey which was cagerly 
received, and Philhellenism was strongly aided by Ennius, 
who said he had three hearts, Roman, Itahan, and Greek, 
Cato the Censor supported the Nationalists and there 
were several expulsions of Greek teachers. But nothing 
could stop the enthusiasm for Greek art and letters as we 
may sce, for example, from Cicero’s speech on behalf of 
the Greek-speaking Archias. ‘he earliest Roman his- 
torians, like Fabius (g.v. 6) Pictor, wrote im Greek. 
Where the population was mainly Greek, laws were 
promulgated in both languages; Roman officials could 
speuk Greek. ‘The Roman came to be at home in both 
languages, vir utriusque linguae, and to realize that he 
was thus enriching his own culture. The conversion of 
the Roman to Greek was of cnormous importance for 
the Western Tradition; for it meant the preservation 
of the Greek cultural heritage and its spread throughout 
the civilized world partcularly during the two centuries 
of peace established by Augustus. The Letters of Cicero 
and of Pliny the Younger, and the artistic achievement of 
Virgil (the first real friend of his national hero in Italy 
isa Greek) reveal the perfect harmonization of the two 
languages. 

This co-operation extended to the fourth century A.D. 
Juvenal’s outburst against the Graeculus esuriens is not 
twpical. But when Constantinople became the centre of 
Greek influence and the Byzantine Empire began, it was 
difficult to find bilingual teachers in the West (Codex 
Theodow xin, 3. 11). St. Augustine complained about his 
Gieek lessons. Greck was declining 1p his time; the teach- 
ing methods were barbarous; Latin-speaking children, as 
Quintiian tells us, were made to start with Greek, which 
was felt to be a ngua peregrina. Bilingual manuals were 
produced in the fourth and fifth centuries; they were 
practical books of words and phrases addressed to ‘all 
who wish to speak Greek and Latin’, and we have an 
example m the Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana. ‘The 
bilingual tradition lasted for a considerable time at Con- 
stantinople; the speech of society and literature was 
Gieck, but Latin remained the language of the Law. 
The loss of Greek in the West (after the two cultures had 
helped cach other for some six centuries) is reflected in 
the dechmmng standard of hterature and = civilization. 

Roman education, beginning with diversity and hos- 
tlity, produced a bilingual tradinon the content of 
Which became the basis of Western civilization. 

G Colin, Rome ct la Grèce de soo à 146 (1905); H. I Marrou, 
History af Fducation m Antiquity (19560), T J. Waarhotl, Schools of 


Gaul (1920), Vergil the Uniwersal (1937), The Stranger at the Gate 
(1938) T.J. H. 


BIOGRAPHY, GREEK. The impulse to celebrate 
the individual finds early expression in the dirge and 
funeral oration: but not until the fifth century, with its 
conscious recognition of the individual in various arts, 
do the first traces of biographical hterature appear in 
Greece. Many of ‘Thucydides’ sketches approximate to 
this genre; and Ion of Chios and Stesimbrotus desctibed 
important contemporary figures. In the fourth century 
appeared Isocrates’? Fvagoras and XNenophon’s Memora- 
biha and Agesilaus, all forerunners of biography proper; 
though Isocrates’ claim that the Evagoras was the first 
Prose encomium of a living person is exaggerated. 
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Meanwhile the Platonic corpus was developing the figure 
of Socrates. 

2. Aristotle gave biography a new impetus. Under 
his influence interest in ethical and cultural problems 
encouraged the writing of fio, ‘ways of life’ of peoples 
and imdividual types (e.g. Clearchus; Dicaearchus): 
simultancously the history of rhetoric and the chrono- 
logy of refinements in that art were recorded in com- 
pilations, and Aristotle himself gave such researches 
a literary form. Directly associated with ‘Theophrastus 
was Aristoxenus, who stamped the so-called peri- 
patetic biography with its most typical characteristics: — 
combinations of legendary material, scandal, polemics, 
an interest in literary innovations, and a popular literary 
form in which character was revealed through a man’s 
actions. Duris was more directly interested in person- 
ality, atrend carried further by Phaeneas, Idomencus, and 
Neanthes, who treated not only literary figures but also, 
occasionally, men of action. Chamaeleon set a popular 
fashion by deducing wild stories from the works otf 
those for whom reliable biographical data were scanty, a 
precedent followed by Ilermippus of Smyrna, Satyrus, 
who ignored the distinction between men of letters and 
men of action, and Sotion, who instituted the iaðoyý 
a semi-biographical account of successive teachers 
and pupils in various fields. 

3. About 240 b.c. Antigonus of Carystus displayed a 
new accuracy in describing contemporaries from per- 
sonal knowledge; and ın the scholarly atmosphere of 
Alexandria there grew up a biographical form, which 
revalued the findings of the Peripatctics and re-established 
their chronological data. Commentaries and epitomes 
called for biographical introductions, which generally 
shed their narrative character: between the particulars 
of a writer’s birth and death short notes gave specific 
details of his mode of life, friends, students, works, ete. 
Typical of this school 1s Posidonius’ pupil, Jason; and 
Herachides Lembus took still further a literary form 
which led ultimately to Suetonius 

4. Meanwhile, historians too, after Alexander, stressed 
the individual personality; Polybius, in Jus Histories 
(e.g. 10. 2) and Life of Philopoemen, and after him 
Panaetius, are associated with a development to which 
such memoir-writers as Aratus had contributed. There 
is, however, no proof that Peripatetic biography con- 
tinued, treating political and mulitary figures (as Leo 
claims). Two hundred years later Platarch’s Lives mark 
anew achievement, without continuous links with either 
previous biographers or Hellenistic historians. Like the 
Peripatetics Plutarch is discursive, and in contrast to the 
Alexandrians normally lets his hero’s character be de- 
duced from his actions; though jus scheme 1s flexible, 
each Life forms a whole, gencrally with a strong moral 
bias. ‘The Compartsons reveal his keen interest im 
psychology. 

§. Later Philostratus rhetoncized and Eunapius 
broke up the Alexandrian form; Alexandrian too jn 
origin, though more learned, were the Neoplatonist bio- 
graphics of Porphyry and Marinus. Of the abmndging 
and synthesizing of the materials of the literary biography 
an example survives in Diogenes Laeruus. Much of 
Greek biography has perished. Jt seems clear, however, 
that the Peripatetic form, for all its weaknesses, consti- 
tuted an artistic unity, though it failed to portray the 
development of character; whereas the Alexandrian 
studies, which had most influence at Rome, remained an 
accumulation of material lacking internal cohesion. 


F. Leo, Dre griech.-rém. Biographie nach ihrer itt. Form (1901); 
G. Misch, Geschichte der Autubieniaphit VY (1931; E.T. 1949); W. 
Uxkull-Gyllenband, Plutarch u. die Griech. Biographie (1927), D. R. 
Stuart, Epochs of Gk. and Roman Biography (U S.A. 1928); N I. 
Barbu, Les Procédés de la pemture des caractères . . . dans les biographies 
de Plutarque (1934)- F. W. W. 


BIOGRAPHY, ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY, ROMAN. In the writing of biography, 


the Romans were not wholly dependent on the Greeks. 
The atutudes and customs of their own political and 
farnly life led them to put a special value on recording 
the achievements of their great men. We hear of songs 
at banquets praising the famous (Cic. Tusc. 4. 3), of 
dirges (nemae) at funerals, and of a native tradition of 
laudationes funebres (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 17). 
Laudationes (q.v.) were preserved (Cic. sen. 12) and kept 
among the family records, with the imagines (y.v.) of 
distinguished ancestors. Sepulchral inscriptions were 
important too, and became very elaborate, often giving 
details of private as well as public matters (cf. laudatio 
Murdiae, CIL vi. 2. 10230; laudatio Turtae, hid. 1527, 
31670). F. Leo demed the importance of the laudationes 
for the development of Roman biography, but Stuart 
(op. cit. fra, chs. 7 and 8) puts amore positive view, and 
with good reason. 

2. A great deal of writing which can be called bio- 
graphical owes its origin to the need to compose justifica- 
uons for political or military action. ‘The bulletins sent 
home by generals in the field, on which the claim for 
a triumph would rest, are autobiographical in the sense 
that events recorded centre on the commander's achieve- 
ments; such writing naturally goes back to an carly 
period. Various autobiographical works of the late 
republic were also in one sense or another justificatory ; 
perhaps C. Gracchus’ ad Pomponium (Cic. Diw. 2, 62; cf. 
Plut. 7i. Gracch. 8); more certainly the three books of 
M. Aurelius Scaurus (Cic. Brut. 112), the five or more 
of P. Rutulrus Rutus (Charisius, GL 1. 139. 18 Keil) and 
Q. Lutatius Catulus’ book ‘de consulatu ct de rebus 
gestis suis’ (Caic. Brut. 132). Sulla’s memoirs (twenty-two 
books in all) owed someting to the Greck precedent of 
Aratus; he became an important source to later his- 
torians. Cicero (many of whose speeches contain de- 
scriptions of the vita of chent or opponent) wrote about 
his own career and achievement both in Latin and in 
Greek. Under the Principate, it was especially members 
of the imperial famuly and others closely connected with 
the regime who wrote political memoirs: Augustus, 
Vibetius, the younger Agrippina (l'ac. Ann. 4. 54), 
Hadin, Severus. Similar in tendency to these auto- 
biographical works were the memoirs sometimes written 
by chents or freedmen of the great: Plotus (or Pitholaus ?) 
on the Pompeu (Suet. rhet. 4), Tiro on Cicero (Asconius 
in Milomiumam 44). 

3. A somewhat different impression is given by writ- 
ings designed to praise or defend not only political 
actions but private character or philosophy. ‘The career 
of the younger Cato (q.v. 5) inspired works by Brutus 
(Cic. Att. 12. 41), Cicero (Alt. 12. 40. 1), and Munatius 
Rufus (Plut. Cat. Alin. 37)—-this last an answer to 
Caesar’s counterblast to Cicero, the Anticato, L. Cal- 
purnius Bibuwius (g.v. 2) wrote on the other philosopher- 
statesman, Brutus (Plut. Brutus 23). These were the 
beginnings of a considerable literature, with more than 
a touch of hagiography about it, which ‘clustered around 
Stoic opponents ot the Principate tn the first century: 
the lives of ‘Thrasca Paetus by Arulenus Rusticus and of 
Helvidius Priscus by Herenmus Senccio are mentioned 
by Tacitus ın the preface to his Agricola—a work which 
itself must have been influenced by this type of en- 
comtstic biography, though it contains many other 
elements as well. 

4. Apart from ‘Tacitus, the principal extant ‘bio- 
graphers’ are Nepos and Suetonius, with his continua- 
tors and imitators, the Scriptores Historiae Augustae. 
Nepos’ collection of short lives of famous men 
owes much to Greek writing mepi evdofwr avdpay; his 
Atticus, on the other hand, is more Roman, and at the 
same time more encomiastic in tone and content. 
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Suctonius’ Caesares deals with the Emperors primarily 
as private individuals and does not profess to give a 
history of their reigns; in terms of genre, the book 1s 
not very different from his lives of poets, grammarians, 
etc. Jerome (Suet. Reliquiae, 3 Reitferscheid) mentions 
Varro, Santra, Nepos, and Hyginus as Suetonius’ 
Roman predecessors. It looks as if Varro is meant to be 
the founder of the genre; but nothing of his work sur- 
vives to substantiate this. Of Santra we know little; 
Suctonius (de gramm. 14, de poet. 4) twice quotes his 
literary opinions. Hyginus (q.v. 1) seems to have com- 
piled more than one collection of viri iHustres (Gellius 1. 
14. 1 with Asconius m Pisontunam 12). See WISTORIA 
AUGUSTA. 

§ Revelation of intellectual or spiritual life is rare in 
Roman autobiography or biography. Cicero (Brut. 
313 ff.) tells us something of his education and develop- 
ment; but the confessions in Marcus Aurelius’ Els ‘Kavrav 
are unique in pagan times; they may be compared with 
the Confessions of St. Augustine. 

F. Leo, Die gniechtsch-romische Divgraphie (1901); D R. Stuart, 
Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography (1928); G. Misch, Geschichte 


der Autobiographie 1? (1931, E'I 1949); W. Steidle, Sueton und die 
Antike Biographie (1951). J CLR. D.A. IL 


BION (1) (c. 325-¢. 255 n.C.), frequently referred to as 
Bion the Borysthcenite, son of a treedman and of a former 
hetacra of Borysthenes (= Olbia). Because of a fraud 
committed by his father the family was sold into slavery. 
But as slave of a rhetorician Bion received a good educa- 
thon, was later set free, and inherited the fortune of his 
master. He went to Athens and studied in the Peripatos 
(under Theophrastus) and the Academy (probably under 
Xenocrates). But he was more strongly influenced by 
Crates the Cymiec and by ‘Theodorus the atheist and 
hedonist. Diogenes Laeruus includes him among the 
adherents of the Academy. But he did not follow any 
particular philosophical creed Tle imitated the caustic 
humour, the criticism of conventions, and the shameless- 
ness ot the Cynics, and preached the Cy renaic doctrine 
that happiness 1s achieved by adapting oneself to circum- 
stances. Ile wandered trom town to town lecturing: for 
moncy. In his writings, which later influenced Roman 
satire, he used a highly eclectic style. 

Silographr Graect, ed C. Wachsmuth, 73-7, Diogenes Lacrius 


4 40-58. R. Hemze, Di Horatio Bionis imitatore (1889), and see under 
CYNICGS. IX VON f. 


BION (2) (fl. probably ¢. 100 #.c.), of Phlossa near 
Smyrna. Seventeen fragments have been preserved from 
his Bucolica. Some pieces seem complete, others to be 
excerpted from longer poems (? a Hyacinthus, a Galatea). 
‘The bucolic clement is very slight. he theme of several 
pieces is playfully erotic, but in others Bion 1s sententious 
and in one fragment, where he dwells on the vanity of 
human eflort, seems to strike a more personal note. Bion’s 
style 1s easy and the language simple. Since the Renais- 
sance he has also been credited with the Lament for 
Adonis, a highly coloured composition in nincty-eight 
hexameters, which some MSS. wrongly asagn to Theo- 
critus. While this has the same theme as ‘TReocritus 15, 
100-44 und in certain features (e.g. the refrain) recalls 
Theocritus 1, the lyrical treatment is more akin to that 
found in certuin hymns of Callimachus, though Bion goes 
far beyond the latter in emotionalism. ‘The chief argu- 
ment for Bion’s authorship of the Lament for Adoms 13 
drawn from the references to the poem in the Lament for 
Bion, a work of some disciple of his, not, as some MSS. 
assert, of Theocritus or Moschus. According to the 
Lament for Bion he spent most of his life in Sicily. The 
fragmentary pithalamius of Achilles and Detdameia, an 
epyllion introduced by two bucolic interlocutors, has 
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also been assigncd by some to Bion, but without real 
justification. 


Trxts A. S. F Gow, Bucohei Graect (1052), 153 ff., U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Bucolici Graeci? (1y10), 122, 130, 140, 
Ph. Legrand, Ducoliqt:es grecs n (1927), 185 fT. 


GENPRAL Liirratunt G. Knaack, ‘Bion (6Y, in PW iu. 481; 
Wilamowit7-Moellendortl, Reden und Vorträge, i (1925), 292¢ ; 
Gallarotu, Theocritus (1940). 5. A. B. 


BIOTTUS (and c. b.c.), Greek comic poet, mentioned 
only ın didascalic lists. His JJoutys was produced in 
168-167 B.C., followed later by his Ayvody (1G ii?. 
2323, 212 and 238). No fragments remain, 
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BIRDS, SACRED, see ANIMALS, SACRED; some further 
particulars are given here, One of the most noteworthy 
associations of a bird with a deity is that of the swan with 
Apollo (for material, see Sir DPA. W. Thompson, Glos- 
sary of Greek Birds? (1936), 180 fl., q.v. in general for 
legends concerning bids). It was a fixed ancient belief 
that ıt could sing, at Icust when dying, an idea perhaps 
founded on the cry of the Whooper Swan; certainly no 
other species makes any but a harsh noise. It was also the 
form taken by Zeus to approach Leda (refs. ibid. 183), 
and there are several stories of metamorphoses into swan- 
torm; when Horace hopes to become one, Carm. 2. 20. 
y Il, be means that he ıs to be recognized as a true poet, 
Apollo's singer. The connexion of the sparrow (otpou@os) 
with Aphrodite, us Sappho, tr. 1. 10, is not unreasonably 
to be explained by its fertility and lustfulness; the dove 
(meprorepd) 1s associated with her most probably because 
of her oriental connexions, it bemg the sacred bird of 
more than one = Asiunic mother-goddess (Atargatis, 
Lucian, Syr. D. 14; Ishtar and others). In the case of 
deitics with pre-Hellenic connexions, the occasional 
lutd-florm which they assume (cf. ATHENA, § 1) may 
plausibly be associated with the epiphanies of Minoan 
divinities in that shape (see M. P. Nilsson, Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion? (1950), 285 fF); but some birds, 
eg lermes’ cock and Ilera's peacock, are much later 
than their owners, being comparatively recent intro- 
ductions into Greece. IT. J. R. 


BIRTHDAY (yeve@Atos hppa, natalis, sc. dies). The 
classical Greeks seem to have paid but litle attention to 
the anniversary of their births. A child's birth was the 
occasion of congratulatory visits from friends and rela- 
tions, and presents might be given to the child (Aesch. 
Kum. 7 8), but this was not confined to the actual day 
of the birth, but was catrted out when the child was first 
seen by the giver, hence the name om7ypa for such 
presents (Callim. Dian. 74, there given to an infant three 
vears old); the word also means a sacrifice made by the 
lather on first seeing the child (Eur. Jom 1127). Another 
word was yere@Aca, also used both of the sacrifice (ibid. 
654, 805) and of the gift (Hesych., s.v.). But there is no 
definite proof of the yearly recurrence of this or of the 
fanniy testival which accompanied it (Plato, Symp. 203 b) 
eather than the date (conjecturally late 4th c.) of the 
Greek original of Plautus, Pseudolus, in which much 
stress 1s laid on its being Ballio’s birthday (165 ff.). The 
nearest approach is the fact that the days of the month 
associated with gods are interpreted as being their birth- 
days as early as Hesiod, Op. 771 (a passage doubtfully 
vart of the orginal poem) and Hymn. Hom. Merc. 19; it 
may therefore have been the custom to have some kind 
of remembrance, monthly rather than yearly, of the birth- 
days of human beings. 

In Hellenistic times birthdays were more observed, 
particularly in the case of kings and other great persons. 
One of the most familiar instances of this is found on the 
Rosetta stone (OG/ go. 46), where the Egyptian clergy 
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decree solemnities for ‘the day on which the birthday 
feast of the King 1s held’. This may of course have been 
connected in other cases, as it certainly was in this one, 
with the divine or quasi-divine honours given them; we 
may compare the celebration after their deaths of the 
birthdays of distinguished men ın and just before that 
period, as Aratus at Sicyon (Plut. Arat. 53) and the 
founders of various philosophical schools. hese had in 
some cases been regularly heroized and tn others received 
from their followers and successors in the schools some- 
thing like heroic honours, analogous to those paid to 
the founder of a city or colony. But some royal personages 
themselves kept their own birthdays as feasts, analogous 
to but more splendid than those of ordinary individuals 
in Rome or a modern country; Cleopatra VII is an 
example, Plut. Ant. 73, where it is expressly noted that 
on a special occasion she refrained trom making any 
display on her birthday. It is quite possible that the 
growing belief in the personal daimon has something to 
do with the increased importance of the birthday ın the 
case of private individuals (e.g. Anth. Pal. 6. 227; the 
epigrammatist Crinagoras sends a friend a piece of plate 
for a birthday present); to celebrate the birthday was 
to celebrate the anniversary of the deity’s first mantfesta- 
tion of his care. See, for the behet, Th Hopfner, 
Grrechisch-agyptischer Offenburungszauber i, § 117 f. 

In Rome certainly a hke belief had a direct con- 
nexion with birthday ceremonies, which are testified to 
trom Plautus onwards (supposing that not all his re- 
ferences are taken over from Greek models) and even for 
quite humble persons, as Verg. Ecl. 3. 76, where a slave 
is speaking. This was the universal cult of the Genius 
(q v.), attested for birthdays by Tubullus (2. 2. 5); at a 
birthday sacrifice ‘ipse suos Genius adsit uisurus honores’. 
Jt was to him, then, that the ceremonial of the day was 
directed. Since m classical times he was precisely 
equivalent to the Greek personal daimon, it may be that 
Greck influence plaved a part, but certainly the Romans 
celebrated not only private birthdays and those of Em- 
perors but also the natales of cities and all manner of 
institulions, since every one of them had its genius. The 
natalis of a temple, however, 1s presumably an annual 
honour paid to its god. 


W Schrmdt, Geburtstag 


Altertum (1908), and in PW vii. 
135 fl. 


H.J. R. 


BITHYNIA, a territory in north-west Asia Munor, 
originally confined to the peninsula of Chalcedon, but 
gradually catended eastward to Heraclea and Paphla- 
gonia, southward to the Mysian Olympus, and westward 
to Mysia and the Propontis. Although much ot the land 
is mountainous, the Sangarius river with its tributaries 
and the valleys that run back from the Propontis form 
fertile plains and provide relatively easy communica- 
tions. It was a well-watered region producing good 
umber, excellent pasturage, and all manner of fruits and 
prains, possessing fine quarries of marble, and good 
harbours, and crossed by the chief roads to the Anatolian 
plateau and to Pontus. 

The Bithynians were of ‘hracian origin, and long 
kept their tribal identity among the peoples about them. 
They warred constantly with the Greek colonies on the 
coast, preserved a measure of autonomy under local 
dynasts during the Persian regime, and in 298/7 B.c. 
founded a dynasty of 'Thracian stock, beginning with 
King Zipoetes. By a combination of aggressive policies 
and judicious alliances (especially with the Galatians, 
whom they invited into Asia in 278/7), the Bithynian 
kings protected themselves against the Seleucids and 
their rival Heraclea (q.v. 3) and extended their power to 
Inner Paphlagonia, to the valleys of Nicaea and Prusa, 
and finally to the cities of the coast. They were active 
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founders of cities, especially Nicomedes I and II and 
Prusias I, fostered commerce, to which the tribesmen 
had previously been inhospitable, and showed an interest 
in Greek culture. Wars with Pergamum in the second 
century Jost Prusias | and 11 some territory, but other- 
wise changes were slight until in 75/74 Nicomedes IV 
bequeathed his kingdom to Rome (see NICOMEDES I-IV; 
PRUSIAS I-11). 

In organizing the province of Bithynia-and-Pontus 
Pompey apparently divided all the land among the citics 
for convenience ın maintaining order and collecting 
taxes. Nicaea, for instance, apparently had a common 
boundary with Dorylacum. In the early Empire Bithynia- 
and-Pontus was at first a senatorial province, but the 
importance of the great highway to the castern frontier 
and of maritime connexions with the Euxine coasts led 
imperial procurators to assume more than their regular 
authority. Special legates were sent under Trajan and 
Hadrian (Pliny and Julius Severus), and finally Marcus 
Aurelius made it imperial. In the time of Pliny and Dio 
Chrysostom peculation by magistrates, unwise and extra- 
vagant building, bitter rivalries between cities, and 
social discontent within individual cities created a bad 
situation, which they did their best to remedy. 

Strabo 12 563 6.'I'h Remach, Trois royaumes de P Axe mineure 
(i884), M. J. Rostovtzeff, 2.8.4 1918, 1 T, Jones, Cities E. Rom 


Prov 148 f; Mame, Rom Rule Asia Min., 302 ff. and index; CG. 
Vitucci, JI regno di Attama (19453) T. R. S. B. 


BITON (Birwy) (3rd or 2nd c. 4.¢.), the author of a small 
extant work on sicge-engines (Karaoxevat moepuraw 
opyárvwr Kat KatamaArca@r) and of a lost work on optics. 


Ed. A. Rehm and FE. Schramm, Abh d. Raver Akad. d Wissensch , 
Ph -hiat. Abt, N.F n, 1929. 


BLAESUS (1) of Capreac (? 2nd or 1st ¢ b.c.), author 
of arovdoyedo.a (perhaps akin to Menippus’ sutures). 


Kabel, CGF 191. 


BLAESUS (2), Quintus Junius (PW 41), probably a 
novus homo of municipal origin, was consul suffectus im 
A.D. 10. As legate of Pannonia he failed to break the 
mutiny which Tiberrus’ son Drusus finally reduced (14). 
When proconsul of Africa in 21, his command was pro- 
rogued and he defeated ‘Tacfarinas (q.v.). Tiberius 
allowed his troops to hail him zmperator, the last time 
a private citizen received this honour. He was uncle of 
Sejanus (q.v.), whose fall involved his own fate. 3 

H H.S. 


BLOSSIUS (PW 1), Gaius, of Cumae, descendant of 
a prominent anti-Roman family of Hanmibalic Capua 
and a student of Stoic philosophy, was a fricnd of 
Tiberius Gracchus (q.v. 3), after whose death he joined 
Aristonicus (q.v. 1). After Aristonicus’ defeat he killed 
himself. His philosophical influence on both these men 
is difhcult to gauge. 

D. R. Dudley, FRS 1941, 94 fi. F. D. 
BOCCHUS, king of Mauretania and father-in-law of 
Jugurtha (q.v.). His offer of alliance at the beginning of 
the Jugurthine War was rejected by Rome. In the later 
stages of the war he joined Jugurtha, at the price of the 
ceasion of western Numidia. With Jugurtha, he twice 
nearly defeated Marius; but, impressed by Roman 
strength, he was finally induced by Sulla to surrender 
Jugurtha and became a ‘friend of the Roman People’, 
even retaining part of Numidia. The surrender of 
Jugurtha to Sulla (with whom Bocchus maintained his 
connexion) was depicted on Sulla’s signet ring and ıs 
shown on a coin of his son Faustus Sulla (Sydenham, 
CRR, no. 879). A second Bocchus, together with a 
Bogud (q.v.), held the throne of Mauretania at the time 
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of the Civil War between Cacsar and Pompey. For their 
coinage, sce J. Mazard, Corpus Nummorum Numidiae 
Mauretaniaeque (1955), 61 ff. E. B. 


BOEOTIA, a district of central Greece, bordering on 
Attica, and of similar extent. Its heart consisted of the 
plains of Orchomenus and Thebes, which were good 
wheat-land and bred horses (for the flooding of the 
northern plain, see ORCHOMENUS, CoPals). The south is 
rough and mountainous, with good harbours on the 
Corinthian Gulf, but not easy of access; the north is hill 
country with a narrow seaboard; the east rolling country 
watered by the Asopus. The south-east frontier 1s formed 
by Cithaeron and Parnes, the north-west, with Phocis 
and Locris, is not clearly marked. 

The earliest prehistory from the Neolithic culture on- 
wards is illustrated by the renewed excavations at Eutresis 
(Neolithic, Early Helladıc). Bronze Age (Helladic) 
Boeotia was very important, as is clear from saga and 
from archaeological remains; see s.v. COPAIS, ORCHO- 
MENUS, THEBES I. The region was earlier called the 
‘Cadmean’ land, which was changed when the Boeotians 
arrived from ‘I‘hessaly, some before and some after the 
"Trojan War (Thuc. i. 12). ‘Whe term ‘Cadmean’ seems to 
be the equivalent of Mycenacan or pre-Dorian. This 
substratum appears to have left its mark on the Boeotian 
dialect which is most closely related to Thessalian and 
Aeohc, but has west Greek (Dorian?) elements, and, in 
the south-east, traces akin to Arcadian. ‘These non- 
Dorian elements may well be explained as survivals of 
Mycenacan (Old Achaean) Greek. Orchomenus and the 
Oropus district were relatively late additions to the 
Boeotian territory. "Twenty-nine small Boeotian towns 
are named in the Homeric Catalogue. Some disappeared, 
others were absorbed by more powerful neighbours; in 
classical times the independent cities numbe vd about 
a dozen. The importance of Bocotia in Greek history 
varied with the degree of Theban control (see THEBES 1), 
though some of her rivals, Thespiae and Plataea, had 
more attractive histories. The Hoeotians were, on the 
whole, a self-contained agricultural people who did not 
share in the overseas expansion of Greece. The proverb 
Bow tiav ùv referred to their riches, and the slowness 
with which the Athenians taunted them. It is preserved 
by Pindar, the greatest of a number of Boeotian poets 
from Hesiod downwards who give it the he. ‘The 
Boeotian contribution to ancient music was also im- 
portant. Artistically Bocotia was always backward. 

For the Boeotian Confederacy see FEDERAL STATES and 
THEBES (1). 

Paus. bk. 9 and Frazer's commentary; Strabo g. 400 ff. P-K, GL 
lu. 430 ff ; A. W. Gomme, “lhe ‘Topography of Docotia’, BSA xvni 
(i911 12), 189 ff , W. A. Heurtley, ‘Notes on the Harbours of S. 
Hocotia, 1b. xxvi (1923-5), 38 ff.; W.R. Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians 
(1895); M. Feyel, Polybe et l'histoire de Deotie (1942) 

T.J. D.; R.J IL 
BOEOTIA, CULTS AND LEGENDS. Stories of the 
earliest population are scanty and poor (see Paus. Q. 1. 1 
and 2; cf. Cauer in PW i. 640-2). We may instance the 
shadowy figure of Aon, eponym of the Aones (Steph. 
Byz., s.v.; schol. Stat. Theb. 1. 33), son of Poseidon. 
Most of the tradition concerning Orchomenus is lost 
(cf. MINYAS) and the bulk of the surviving tales are 
"Theban (see ADRASTUS, AMPIITARAUS, AMPHION, ANTIGONF, 
CADMUS, ETEOCLES, OEDIPUS). Much of what we know 
is owing to Pausanias. Cf. HERACLES. 

Of cults, several are remarkable. Plataen had the 
Daedala, apparently a sacred marriage (see MARRIAGE, 
SACRED), combined with a remarkable fire-ceremony 
(Paus. g. 3.3 fT., cf. Plutarch, vol. vii, pp. 43—50 Bernar- 
dakis). At Orchomenus existed the ancient cult of the 
Charites (Pind. Ol. 14. 4; Paus. 9. 38. 1, cf. Farnell, 
Cults v. 428). On Helicon was the shrine of the Muses, 
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said to have been founded by Otus and Ephialtes (Paus. 
29. 1 fE, Farnell, ibid. 435). Thespiae had the cult of 
‘ros (Paus. 27. 1), and a virgin priestess of Heracles 
(hid. 6); Lebadea the oracle of Trophonius (q.v.). At 
Chaeronea a stick said to be the sceptre of Agamemnon 
was the chief dcity (Paus. 40. 11, see de Visser, Die nicht 
menschengestaltizen Gatter (1903), 112). At Thebes(q.v. 1) 
itself may be mentioned the cult of Apollo Sroóðws, the 
very ancient worship of Aphrodite, the so-called tomb of 
Amphion and Zethus (qq v.) and the fertility-magic 
attaching, Athena’s title of Onca and the imported cult 
of Hector (Paus. 11. 1 and 2; 16. 3; 17. 4; 18. 5), also the 
remarkable sanctuary of the Cabiri(q v.) (ibid. 25. 5; see 
Kern in PW x. 1437 fT.). For a list of Boeotian cults, see 
Nilsson, Feste, topographical index under ‘Bootien’. 
For contacts with Arcadian myths and cults, see V. Bérard, [es 
Gultes arcadiens (189 4), index under ‘Béotie’. H.J. R. 


BOETHIUS, Anicius Manius Srvertnus (c. A.D. 
480—524), of high birth, son of a consul, himself became 
consul im gio. “heodone, the Ostroyoth, who took 
un interest in learning, made him magister officiorum, 
and showed him great favour until he fell under the 
suspicion of treason, was imprisoned and finally put to 
death. In prison he wrote his famous work De Gon- 
solatione Philosophiae, conceived as a dialogue between 
himself and Philosophy, a mixture of prose and verse, 
largely Neoplatonic in content, using Greek sources, 
but showing the influence of Mactrobius’ commentary 
on the Somnium Scipions, and, as regards the dialogue 
form, of Fulgentius (q.v.). Boethius was an accom- 
plished Hellenist. Elis ambition was to provide a Latin 
translation of Aristote, and then of Plato, with reconcil- 
ing commentaries. He drew, for his commentaries, upon 
Alexandrian sources, and, of the task he had set before 
him, he left a translation of the Organon; commentaries, 
one on the Categories, two on the De Interpretatione; 
a translation and two commentaries on Porphyry’s 
lsagoge, a commentary on Cicero's Topica, besides 
logical works of his own. He wrote also on music, 
meometry, and arithmetic, It 1s now agreed that Boethius 
is the author of five theological treatises that have come 
down under hts name. 


Works Migne, PL, ban and hav, De Consolatione, ed l. Bieler 
(19577 with bibhography), Theological Cractates and the Consolation 
ot Philosophy, ed I P Stewart and EÈ K. Rand (Loch), also R. 
Paper (871), De vtrithmenca and De Musica, G. Friedlein (1467) 

COMMLNIARIES On De Interpretatione, ed C. Meiser (1877-80), 
on havore, ed. S, Brandt, CNEL xxevin, on Prion Analytics (probably 
by Boethius), L. Minto-Paluello, FHS 1957- 

U M > Barrett, Boethius (1940); IL R Patch, The Tradition of 
Hoethius (1048), L. Mimo- Palucllo in Afedtaeral and Renaissance 
Studies i. 2, ) Shiel, ibid iv, P Courcelle, a Consolation de philo- 
vuphre dans la tradition htterane antecedents et postérité de Huece 
(1967); recent bibliography in Clavis Patrum Latinorum, ed. E. 
Dekker (1901) FJER. 


BOETHUS (1) (2nd c. B.c.), sculptor and metal-worker, 
son of Athenaion, of Chalcedon. Works (dated): (a) 
signature of dedication made by Boethus to Athena of 
Lindus about 180 n.C. m gratitude for the office of 
proxenus; (4) signature of statue of Antiochus IV (175- 
164 B.C.) in Delos (undated); (c) signed bronze archaizing 
herm, found in the sea near Mahdia, probably support 
for winged boy also found there (Winter, KB 310. 1). No 
other work can be certainly associated with this Bocthus. 

/ 2 'L , Griech. , 352- 

A. Rumpf, JOAT 1952, 86; Lippuld, Griech. Plastik A53 ui 
BOETHUS (2) (2nd c. b.c.), sculptor, son of Apollo- 
dorus, of Carthage. Known from signature in Ephesus 
and Pausanias’ description of gilded boy in Heraeum 
at Olympia (Overbeck, 1596). 


BOETHUS (3) of Sidon (fl. 2nd c. u.c.), pupil of 


Diogenes (q.v. 3) of Babylon, was an unorthodox member 
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of the Stoic school. In distinction from Chrysipus’o 
monistic psychology he propounded a dualistic one, ali 
which the rational faculties vods and emorjpyn were p-n 
posed to the irrational, dpefts and atc@yos. A simarp 
dualism uppears in his derivation of soul from air and 
fire, of which the latter was probably regarded as the 
basis of reason. Similarly he rejected Pantheism and 
divided the universe into a part which was divine—the 
sphere of the fixed stars— and a part which was not. Hais 
divergences froin orthodox Stoicism seem to be due to 
Aristotelian influence. }le devoted himself specially to 
the study of astronomy und meteorology. Works: a 
commentary on Aratus’ Phaenomena, llepi dicews, Tepi 
ELU pLÉrNS. 

Testimonia in von Arim, SPF m. 265 7, M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa’ 
(1955). WDR 


BOETHUS (4) of Sidon, Peripatetic philosopher of the 
ume of Augustus, a pupil of Andronicus of Rhodes and 
probably also of Xenarchus. After Andronicus’ death 
he secms to have been head of the school at Athens. IIs 
commentarics on Aristotle, now lost, are referred to by 
later Greck commentators; Simplicius quotes htm on 
the logic of the early Academy, while challenging his 
account of Aristotle's logic. W. D.R. 


BOGUD (Bogud, Bogus, Bóyos, Boyovas), perhaps son of 
Bocchus I and brother of Bocchus II (qq.v.), with whom 
he shared the kingdom of Mauretania, taking the western 
halt (the later Tingitana). He became Caesar's ally in 
49 B.c.; ın 48 he helped Q. Cassius (q.v. 5) in Spain; 
in 46 he was attacked by Cn. Pompeius (q.v. 5); 1n 45 he 
gave decisive assistance to Caesar at Munda. Luter, 
perhaps in 41, at the suggestion of IL. Antonius (q.v. 6), 
he attackec Octavian’s heutenant in Spain, but was forced 
to return by a revolt of his subjects and presently (38?) 
lost his kingdom to Bocchus, who aided the rebels. 
Bogud now took service with Antony. Ie fell at Methone 
m the Peloponnese fighting against Agrippa (31). His 
wife Lunoe was said tu have had a love-affair with Caesar. 

T.J C. 


BOM, Gauls who entered Italy c. 400 n.C. (reputedly via 
the Great St. Bernard) and established themselves be- 
tween the Po and the Apennines, ousting Etruscans and 
Umbrians. Their chiet city was Bononia. Their Iron 
Age civilization was not altogcther primitive. Defeated 
by Rome c. 282 n.c., they signed a 45-year truce. ‘They 
were conquered again at Telamon (q.v. 2) (225) and sub- 
mitted until Hannibal's arrival encouraged them anew; 
with Ligurian and other allies they continued fighting 
Rome until they were subjugated, massacred, and 
mulcted of half their territory in 191. Military roads and 
colonies (Bononia, Parma, Mutina, qq.v.) consolidated 
the Roman victory and the Bou disappeared from Italy 
through either expulsion or assimilation (Livy 5. 35; 
21-35; Polyb. 2. 17 f.; 3). Bou are also recorded in Gaul, 
where they supported the Helvetu, were defeated at 
Bibracte (58 n.c.), and settled on Aeduan territory (Caes. 
BGall. 1. 5. 28; 7. 9). Bohemia, which preserves their 
name, likewise contained Bou from early times until their 
extermination by Burebistas the Dacian c. 50 B.C. 

The relationship of these various Bol is commonly 
but somewhat unconvincingly explained as follows 
(Strabo 5. 213): large numbers left the parent Gallic 
stock, entered Italy, were expelled thence after 191 and 
settled in Bohemia. 

For bibhography see CIsALPINE GAUL. E.T.S. 
BOIO, an ancient Delphic priestess, to whom was at- 
tributed an ‘OpyBoyovia (description of transformations 
into birds) of unknown date. 


Powell, Coll. Alex. 23-4. 


BOLA 


BOLA (or BOLAE), town in Latium, which often 
changed hands between Romans and Aequi (q.v.) an the 
fifth century B.C. It disappears from history after 389 H.C. 
(Livy 6. 2. 14; Diod. 14. 117. 4). Its site is unknown, but 
wus evidently somewhere near Algidus (q.v.). E. T. S. 


BOLANUS, Verrius (PW 25) commanded a legion 
under Corbulo in Armenia (A.D. 62), was cos. suff. about 
66, and was sent by Vitellius as legate of Britain in 69. 
In that year, with his army depleted by the Civil Wars, 
he was necessarily inactive; but before his recall in 71 
he had probably conducted important operations 1n 
Brigantia, perhaps penetrating into Scotland. He was 
proconsul of Asia, and raised to the patriciate perhaps by 
Vespasian. 


Status, Sedov 5.2 E Bisley, Roman Priten and the Roman Army 
(1953), 10 tË., 46. G.E FC 


BOLUS of Mendes (Egypt), contemporary of Calh- 
machus (3rd c. B.c.), a writer on magic or pharmacology 
(Suda, s.v.). A work of his called On Sympathy and 
Antipathy was somehow attached to Democritus’ name. 
The same work or another ıs a materia medica divided 
into artificial and natural (Xepoxunra und Pvacxa 
dvvapepa). He also wrote Marvels (Qavpaca). Bolus was 
one of the first m a considcrable tradition of Paradoxo- 
eraphers (q.v.). Only fragments of his works survive. 


FRAGMENTS, Dielr-Kranz, Vorsukr 68 B 400; FGrH, 204 

K. Ziegler, PW, s.v Paradoxographo:, Max Wellmann, Abh. d. 
Bel. Ak 1921, 4, 7 f., 1928, 7,9 f.; J. A. Festugiere, La Revelation 
d'llermès Trismegiste 1 (1944), 197 fl., 222 ff, 432; J. H Waszink, 
RAC n soz , W. Hurkert, ‘Hellen Pseudopythugorica,’ Philol. 
1901, 232 ÍI. D.J. rF. 


BOMILCAR (PW 5) in 111 n.c., while Jugurtha (q.v.) 
was in Rome under safe-conduct, murdered Massiva, 
a Numidian pretender, for him. He tought at the battle 
of the Muthul, but then tried to assassinate Jugurtha or 


surrender him to Metellus (q.v. 6). He was apprehended 
and killed. E. B. 


BONA DEA, a Roman goddess worshipped exclusively 
by women. It has been conjectured that her name ıs 
simply a literal translation of Agathe Theos, a Greek 
goddess related to Hygieia (q.v.) and that her worship 
was introduced in the third century B.c. (Latte, RR 
228 ff.). Her proper name was allegedly Fauna, daugh- 
ter (Varro ap. Macrob. Sat. 1. 12. 27) or wife (Sex, 
Clodius ap. Arn. Adv. Nat. 5, 190, 2 Reifferscheid, cf. 
Plut. Quaest. Rom. 20) of Faunus (q.v.). Her official noc- 
turnal ceremonial was held yearly at the house of the chief 
magistrate, under the leadership of his wife and with the 
assistance of the Vestals (Cic. Har. Resp. 37; Plut. Caes. 
g). The room was decorated with vine-branches and other 
plants und flowers; myrtle, however, was excluded. 
Wine was brought in, but called milk and the covered jar 
contaming it a honey-pot (Macrob. sbid. 25, and the 
other passages cited). lt is not known how much of this 
was native and how much due to the superimposed 
ritual of Damia (cf. AuxrSTA; Festus, 60, 1 ff. Lindsay). 
The sucrifice to Bona Dea was a sow (Macrob. ibid. 23), 
and in imperial tumes her temple stood on the Aventine 
below the saxum, hence her title Subsaxana (Platner— 
Ashby, 85). H.J R.; H. W.P. 


BONIFACIUS, Roman general (d. A.D. 432), served in 
Africa, but when recalled to Italy refused to go and was 
widely believed to have invited the Vandals to cross from 
Spain in 429 to assist him against the central government. 
Unable to rid the country of his allies, he was reconciled 
to the government and died of a wound received when 
trying to suppress Aetius. E. A. T. 
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BONNA, modern Bonn. Auxiliary troops were first 
stationed at Bonna c. 20/10 D.C. and remained in garrison 
there into the third century. ‘he legionary fortress 
dates from the second quarter of the first century A.D. 
and was rebuilt several times. It was in use in the fourth 
century, very probably sull by a military garrison. As 
well as the canabae there was also a separate civil settle- 
ment. 

H. v. ?etrikovits, Das römische Rheinland (1960), 43 fi., ton a 


BONONIA (1) (modern Bologna), in Cisalpine Gaul, has 
always been a place of consequence. Villanovan settle- 
ments occupied the site from c. 1050 until 500 B.c. when 
Etruscans founded Felsina there. Felsina (q.v.) became 
the chicf Etruscan city north of the Apennines (Pliny, 
JIN 4.115), but fell first to the Boii (q.v.), then to Rome 
(196 u.c.), and acquired the name Bononia (Livy 43. 37). 
Subsequently as Latin colony, municipium, imperial 
colonia, or part of the Ravenna exarchate, Bononia was 
always important (Livy 37. 57; Festus, 155 L.; ‘Tac. 
Ann. 12. 58; Procop. Goth. 3. 11). Antony, Octavian, and 
Lepidus met near here to establish the Second Trium- 
virate (CAH x. 19). As a centre of the north Italian road 
system (Strabo 5. 216 f.), Bononia flourished and was 
able to survive a conflagration in A.D. 53 and Alaric’s 
attack in 410 (Tac. Joc. cit.; Zosim. 6. 10). 
(2), see GFSORLACUM. 


kor BONONIA (1) see the bibhography under CISALPINE GAUL, and 
A Grenmet, Bologne, Villanovienne et Etrusqgue (1912); A. Ducati, 
Storia di Bolognu (1928). E. T. 5. 


BONOSUS (3rd c. a.b.), son of a Gallic mother, but of 
British descent, was commander of the Roman [eet on 
the Rhine. Losing a squadron through carelessness to 
the Germans and fearing; punishment, Bonosus revolted. 
He was crushed by Probus after a bitter strupyJe (A.D. 
280). H. M. 


BONUS EVENTUS, personified ‘good result’, origi- 
nally good harvest (Varro, Rust. 1. 1. 6), then success 
in general. lie had a temple on the Campus Martius 
(Amm. Marc. 29. 6. 19), and was a popular deity, to 
judge by the many inseriptional dedications to him. 
Wissowa, RA 267. HJR. 


BOOKS, GREEK AND LATIN. There is ample 
evidence not only of the use of writing in the Near East 
long before the carliest Greek hterature, but also of the 
use of Greek in Crete and on the mainland for writing 
on clay tablets in the Bronze Age. But there is as yet no 
evidence that writing at this tune was used for literary 
purposes in Greek, nor do we know what material was 
used later when the Homeric and Hestodic works were 
written down. We may assume that it was some form of 
skin; its use was widespread throughout antiquity and 
Terodotus (5. 58) records that the Tomans, at a time when 
papyrus was unavailable, had long used skins. The 
antiquity of this practice is implied by the use among the 
Ionians of 868épa for a papyrus roll, just as BifAos 
suggests that papyrus was first imported into Greece 
from the Phoenician town of Byblos. Thus while the 
Iliad may first have been recorded on skin, for Hero- 
dotus papyrus was and had been for long the normal 
writing-material and we may safely assume that it was 
available at least from the seventh century onwards. It 
was the dominant writing-material throughout antiquity, 
although the wooden tablet (which is of comparable 
antiquity, cf. Hom. I. 6. 169) and skins or parchment 
were always in use. 

Papyrus, as a writing-material, was made from the 
pith of a water-plant (Cyperus papyrus) which in antiquity 
grew plentifully in the Nile (Pliny, ZIN 13. 68 ff.). The 
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pith was cut into thin strips, which were laid down 
in two layers, in one of which the fibres were laid 
horizontally, and in the other vertically. The two layers 
were fastened together by water and pressure, and the 
surface polished. The size of the sheets was governed by 
the length to which the strips could be cut without weak- 
ness, the widest being the best. Specimens are known as 
broad as 15 inches, but normal measurements from 
Greek times range from about g inches downwards. In 
height a roll might be as much as 12 or 13 inches (one 
Egyptian papyrus reaches 19 inches); but 8 or g inches 
18 a more normal size for literary rolls, ranging down 
to 5 inches for a book of poetry, or even 2 inches for 
a booklet of epigrams. In the Roman market names were 
given to various qualities according to their size; but 
these categories cannot be identified in the extant speci- 
mens. 

The sheets thus formed were glued together («oAAy- 
para) to form a roll; the join between the sheets 15 all 
but invisible in rolls of good quality and did not obstruct 
the pen. The commercial unit was the roll (yaprns) 
rather than the sheet; Pliny states that a roll never con- 
sisted of more than twenty shects, 1.¢. was not more than 
about 15 feet in length, but we know from documents 
of rolls of fifty sheets, and no doubt rolls were made of 
different length for different purposes. On this as on 
other topics concerned with books Pliny’s statements 
need to be treated with reserve. [For practical use the 
roll could be shortened (and may also have been sold 
in sections), or lengthened by attaching additional sheets, 
though this would hardly have been done with expensive 
rolls designed for hterary MSS. At least from the Alexan- 
dnan age onwards a roll of about 30-35 feet was the 
norm for Greek and Latin literature, though some longer 
ones are known, With writing of average size this would 
suffice for a hook of Thucydides. A single roll would 
often comprise two or more shorter works, ¢.g. some of 
the Homeric hooks. This approximate standardization 
of the length of the roll ıs probably to be credited to the 
Alexandnan Library; it is noticeable that ın later 
l lellenistic and Roman times the average length ot the 
roll supplied the writer, e g. Diodorus, with the natural 
divisions for his work. 

The alternative material to papyrus throughout anti- 
quily, 1f generally regarded as interior, was velluin or (as 
it was later known) parchment. ‘This was made from the 
shins of cattle, sheep, and goats, the skins being washed, 
scraped to remove the hair, smoothed with pumice, and 
dressed with chalk. There 1s a slight difference between 
the hair- and the flesh-sides, the former tending to be 
darker and retaining the ink better. Pliny’s statement 
(HN 13. 17) that vellum was invented at Pergamum 
When Ptolemy Ipiphanes (205-182 B.C.) placed an em- 
bargo on the export of papyrus in order to hamper the 
giowth of the Itbrary of his rival biblhophile Eumenes II 
of Pergamum (197-159 B.C ) can only mean, since skins 
had been used for writing for many centuries, that some 
special refinement in their manufacture was introduced 
there; to this the later Greek use of mepyapqv7 gives some 
support. T'he extent to «hich vellum or parchment (there 
is no regularly observed distinction between the terms) 
was used im the ancient world is probably disguised by 
the tact that almost all our material evidence for ancient 
books comes from Egypt, where until the fourth century 
A.D it would have been perverse to usc anything but 
Papyrus. Documents on vellum have been found at Dura 
on the Euphrates dating from the early second century 
h.¢.; parchment rolls with texts of the Greek translation 
of the O.T. have been found at Qumran and Murabbu‘at, 
while a parchment roll of Xenophon’s Symposium was 
Cxcavated at Antinodpolis in Egypt (perhaps an import). 

Long after poems and other htcrary works were 
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written down as a matter of course, the normal method of 
publication was oral. Books were essentially aides- 
mémoire for the author or performer, not a primary means 
of communication to an audience. ‘This view of the book 
as a hypomnema or substitute for recital persists until 
Plato, if not later. Only ın the fifth century v.c. and at 
Athens do we find allusions to the circulation and collec- 
tion of books and to the beginnings of a book-trade: 
Eupolis (fr. 304, Kock) mentions the place ‘where books 
are for sale’ and Plato (Apol. 26 d) makes Socrates say 
that a copy of Anaxagoras could be bought from the 
orchestra (presumably sn the agora) for a drachma or 
less. But though ‘Thucydides clearly writes for the serious 
student, Aristophanes can suggest that an interest im 
books was something eccentric (see J. D. Denniston, 
CQ 1927, 117), and in Xenophon it is an indication of 
the size of a private library that ıt included a complete 
Homer (Mem. 4. 2. 10). None the less, we learn from 
him that by the end of the century books were an article 
of export from Athens to the Black Sea (Anab. 7. 5. 14). 

In the creation of the book in the modern sense it 
may be surmised that the principal factors were the 
Sophists, the development of prosc, particularly forensic 
prose, and the popularity of tragedy with the demand 
for repeat performances and reading texts that ıt created. 

There is little doubt that books and the book-trade 
developed fast in the fourth century. lsocrates was the 
first author whom we know to have written to be read 
rather than recited; we may note, however, that through- 
out antiquity reading always meant reading aloud. From 
a technical point of view the development was hap- 
hazard; it is likely that rolls might be either very short 
or very Jong, though hardly as large as Egyptian cere- 
monial rolls exceeding 100 feet. Little help was given 
to the reader and probably little attention was paid to 
calligraphy (the earliest allusion is in Plato: Laws 810 b). 
This at any rate 1s what the ‘Timotheus papyrus, the 
earliest literary papyrus to be found in Egypt dating 
to the second half of the fourth century n.c., would 
suggest, and on the first point its evidence is supported 
by that of the nearly contemporary Derveni papyrus 
recently found near Salonika. With the late fourth 
century H.C. the evidence of the papyri first becomes 
available, and continues without a break to the eighth 
century A.D. (see PAPYROLOGY, GREEK). 

No doubt the Alexandrian Library should also be 
credited with certain other improvements in the tech- 
nique of the book besides that of standardizing the length 
of the roll that sharply separate the earlier and clumsy 
literary papyri from those of the middle third century 
B.C. onwards. In the carliest texts verse, except for 
ambics and hexameters, is not written metrically; the 
minimuin of help is given the reader in dramatic texts; 
lines from one column almost run into those ın the next; 
punctuation and spacing is even more occasional and 
erratic than it is later. After the Alexandrian reform, 
a standard literary text would have a column width of 
not less than 2 and not more than 4 inches, including 
the margin; tor poetry the width was of course dictated 
by the metre and in a sumptuous Homer might reach 
nearly 10 inches, although 5 inches would be normal. 
The writing was arranged in columns (cedides or 
paginae) which do not correspond with the suAAjpara. 
Ihe number of lines varies with the height of the column 
and the size of the writing; but numbers less than 25 or 
more than 45 are exceptional. Neither in the roll nor 
later in the codex, where reference was easy, as it could 
never have been with the roll, was the ancient scribe 
concerned to keep the same number of lines to a column. 
The number of letters to a line similarly varied. There 
were fixed rules governing the division of words at the 
end of a line and to meet these the outer (right-hand) 
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edge of the column was usually uneven, though later the 
size of letters was adjusted to give a regular edge. About 
18 to 25 letters to a line is normal; less than 16 is very ex- 
ceptional. Conjectures based on the number of lines 
to a column or of letters in a linc are therefore pre- 
carious. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that the papyri have 
presented specimens of very different types of book; 
the school text, the amateur copy, the scholar's private 
text, the ordinary trade book, the édition de luxe. Vhe 
quality of the text, as distinct from that of the script, 
is often inferior in the last-named category and Strabo’s 
preference (13. 1. 54) on grounds of accuracy for the 
private copy 1s thus confirmed. 

The writing on papyrus was normally on the side on 
which the fibres lay horizontally (recto), i.e. on the in- 
terior of the roll when folded, the side that was usually 
more highly polished; but frequently the other side 
(verso) of a document or literary text was subsequently 
utilized. Such copies were, however, for private use or, 
possibly, represent a form of cheap production for the 
market. Very occasionally the text on the recto is con- 
tinued on the verso; such rolls are known as opistho- 
graph, and references to them occur in ancient authors, 
as marks either of the poverty of the writer or the excess 
of his matter (Lucian, Vit. Auct. 9; Ezek. i. 10; 
Pliny, Æp. 3. 5. 17; Juv. 1. 6). They were for private 
use, not for sale. Since the writing on the recto almost 
invariably precedes that on the verso (there are a few 
exceptions in the documents of the third century B.C. 
and in the late Byzantine Age), valuable evidence for 
dating may sometimes be obtained, especially when the 
verso of a literary roll has been used for a dated document. 

The margins between columns are generally small, 
but those on the top and bottom of the roll may extend 
to 14 or 2 inches, or even more. lere lines or words 
accidentally omitted are sornetimes written, generally 
with an arrow to indicate the place in which they should 
be inserted. Deletions are made by a stroke of the pen 
or by placing dots above the words ın question. An 
occasional note will be added in the margin but this 1s 
rarely, if ever, part of the original text; the commentaries 
that are found surrounding a text in Byzantine MSS. 
were invariably in classical tumes published as separate 
works (vmopvýuara). Occasionally, e.g. in MSS. of Homer, 
critical signs against the text refer to such commentaries. 

Helps to the reader are strikingly rare in general, 
though they tend to increase in the Roman period as 
early Greek poetry became less readily intelligible. 
Words ure not separated; enlarged initials are not used. 
Accents are found only in poetic texts, with negligible 
exceptions, and even here they ure not systematically 
used. A rough breathing is sometimes inserted where 
misunderstanding might arise, and an apostrophe is 
sometimes placed between double consonants or alter 
a final consonant in foreign, c.g. Semitic, words. Punctua- 
tion is uncertain and arbitrary: it takes the form either 
of a single point, generally about level with the top of the 
letter (there is no systematic use of high, medial, and 
low points), or of leaving a short space ut the end of 
a clause. A short stroke (7apaypad¢os) was placed, from 
the fourth century R.c. on, below the beginning of a 
line in which a break occurs (often also indicated by 
spacing); the same symbol is used in drama to indicate 
a change of speaker, In the Roman period it is usual 
for the names of the characters to be written in the 
margin. Books were often illustrated ; the few illustrations 
that survive are mostly of scientific or mathematical 
works, but there is one to a poem on the labours of 
Hercules and a few (two in colour) to works of prose 
literature. ‘Titles were placed at the end of the roll, 
regarded as the part least liable to danger. Little informa- 
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tion about the author and title of the work was given, 
though occasionally the number of lines, reckoned on 
a conventional system, was added. In the Herodas MS. 
titles of individual poems were prefixed by the original 
scribe. The normal means of identifying the contents 
of a roll was a label (ofAAvuBos, titulus) of papyrus or 
vellum, which projected from it as it lay on a shelf or 
in a box; one that has survived has the words Iivéapos 
odos, but there was no MS. attached. When not in use, 
rolls were stored in boxes or buckets (revyos, capsa, 
capsilla, scrinium) or laid on shelves or in pigeon-holes 
(mdi). Catullus (22. 4 ff.) gives a detailed description 
of an elaborate roll. It was furnished with rollers (of 
which no specimen has been found in Egypt), the pro- 
jecting knobs of which might be made ornamental in 
colour or material. The roll itself might be enclosed 
in a vellum cover (d:¢@épa, paenula) which could be 
coloured and fastened with coloured strings, the papyrus 
soaked ın cedat-oil (Horace, Ars P. 332), and the label 
coloured. 

Just as Latin literature depends very largely on Greck, 
so Latin books in the classical period ın all essentials 
closely resembled their Greek models. The word liber 
looks back to a time when writings were inscribed on 
bark (as they were in other parts of the world); for the 
archives written on linen (hbri lintet) in the time of the 
kings Livy quotes no authority earlier than the second 
century R.C. Thus the main vehicle of Latin literature 
was the papyrus roll (charta, volumen). One divergence 
from Greek practice seems to have been that in Latin 
MSS. words were divided, usually by points, a system 
we find in one of the oldest surviving Latin literary 
texts, the Carmen de Bello Actiaco from Herculaneum, 
and this was only given up under Greck influence in 
the second century A.D. Very tew fragments of works 
of Latin literature have survived compared v th Greek, 
if only because our principal source ts Egypt where 
there was little reason for studying Latin (see PAPYROLOGY, 
LATIN); but by way of compensation Latin literature is 
much richer than Greek in information about books and 
the book-trade. From the first century D.C. on we hear of 
professional booksellers (éraru. the word also means 
copyist; later brbliopolae) with their staffs of copyists; 
many of Cicero's own works were published by Atticus, 
who kept a large number of slaves trained in all the 
operations of book-production—including that of making 
last-minute corrections at the author's request. In im- 
penal times references in literature are frequent; book- 
shops were mainly to be found ın the Argiletum with 
advertisements of their wares suspended on the columns 
of the porticos (Mart. 1. 117. 9 f.). "here are occasional 
indications of the price of hooks; Book 13 of Martial was 
sold by the bookseller Tryphon for four sesterces 
(13. 3. 2) while a handsome copy of another of his books 
was sold by Atrectus for twenty sesterces (1. 117. 17). 
There was no copyright in antiquity and the author 
never gained directly from the sale of his books; equally 
the publisher or bookseller was ın no position to protect 
his trade against anyone who cared to make a copy. We 
hear in Aulus Gellius (18. i. 11) of second-hand book- 
stalls at Brundisium, and we know from other authors that 
there was a considerable trade in old and rare books, 
sometimes as much as 200 or 300 ycars old, sometimes 
alleged by the seller to be much older (Pliny, HN 13. 
83, 86; Quint. 9. 4. 39; Lucian, Adv. Indoct, 102). 

An important innovation that was probably Roman in 
origin was the developrnent of the tablet. The tablet 
itself is as old as [Tomer; made normally of wood, cither 
whitened to take ink or covered with wax on which 
writing was inscribed with a stilus, it consists usually of 
two or more folds fastened together with thongs and tf 
necessary secured with a seal. One specimen from Egypt 
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has no less than nine leaves or eighteen sides. They were 
very generally used for private correspondence, legal 
documents, business purposes, and by authors for their 
rough notes or first drafts. It seems to have been jn 
Rome first that parchment was substituted for wood; 
membranae 1s a technical term for the vellum notebook 
(Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 2, cf. 2 Vim. iv. 14), for which there 
is no Greek equivalent. Quintilian (10. 3. 31) refers to 
them as used by students for their lecture-notes, and 
there is no doubt that they were the prototype of the 
codex, though used at first for what may be called sub- 
literary texts or purposes. We first hear of their use 
for classical literature in Martial, who in his descriptions 
of gifts at the Saturnaha includes a number of books 
(14. 183-95), some of them specifically said to he tm 
membranis. ‘They weie pocket-editions, and unless they 
were extracts or epitomes must have been cheap omnibus 
editions. But pretty clearly this experiment by an enter- 
prising publisher was a failure; what gave rise to the 
modern form of book was the adoption of the notebook 
by the Christian Church for the Scriptures, it would 
seem from the first century onwards. It originated most 
probably in the Church of Rome; certainly from the 
carly second century onwards almost all the biblical 
texts and all the N'T. texts with no significant exceptions 
found in Egypt are in codex-form, the papyrus codex 
beng probably an adaptation of the parchment notebook. 
For non-biblical texts as for pagan literature the roll 
continued to be more commonly used than the codex 
down to the fourth century. Both the greater capacity 
and the ease of reference it afforded must have com- 
mended the codex to the Church. Outside Egypt the 
vellum notebook may have encouraged the use of vellum 
rather than papyrus for the codex, for which it offered 
certain advantages; but either material Could be and was 
used in either form, and we find papyrus codices stil 
being manufactured occasionally in the sixth century. 

The papyrus codex was formed by taking a sheet 
twice the width of the page desired and folding it once 
vertically, thus producing a quire of two leaves. By 
simularly treating a number of sheets stmultancously, 
a quire could be made of any desired size. Specimens 
exist from quires of two leaves to quires of eighteen 
laves, but these seem to have been early experiments 
and eventually it was found convenient to form quires 
of ten or twelve leaves. All the later codices are of this 
type. Care was taken in the arrangement of the leaves, 
to see that on facing pages recto faced recto and verso 
verso. When complete the codex, whether papyrus or 
parchment, was often bound ın leather and secured 
with strings; examples are known from the late third 
century onwards. Most extant papyrus codices have only 
one column to a page, but there are some examples with 
two; here perhaps the arrangement of columns ın the roll 
from which the codex 1s copied is deliberately preserved. 
Most papyrus codices vary in measurement between 12 
wches by 8 inches and & inches by 7 inches, but there 1s 
considerable variety in format which has no significance 
for dating. 

By the fourth cenvury a.n. the victory of the codex 
over the roll was unmistakable; that of parchment over 
papyrus hardly less so. "he reason for the first, apart 
from the enormous prestige that its use for the Scriptures 
gave it, may be found in the greater capacity and solidity 
of the codex at a time when books were increasingly 
used for reference; that for the latter may probably be 
found quite as much in the economic decay of Egypt and 
in the decline of international trade as in any inherent 
mcrits in the material. Constantine ordered fifty copies 
of the Scriptures for the churches in Constantinople, 
all to be written on vellum; and at about the same time 
St. Jerome records that the papyrus MSS. in the library 
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of Caesarea, having become worn by use, were replaced 
by vellum copies. From this and the subsequent century 
come the earliest MSS. of classical aythors (the finds of 
excavation apart) that have survived down to the present 
day. They are closer perhaps to the book-production 
of the Middle Ages than to that of classical antiquity. 
"The classical book was severely anonymous, as perhaps 
fitted a tool rather than an object in its own right; we 
cannot find the name of a single scribe on any literary 
papyrus. The importance of preserving the exact text of 
the Scriptures leads to notes often of great interest on 
the history of the text, e.g. those in the Codex Sinaiticus 
at the end of Esdras and Iésther recording the correction 
of the text from a MS. by Pamphilus. Similarly some of 
the earhest Latin MSS. which originated in the circle 
of the Symmachi in the late fourth century and the early 
years of the fifth record sometimes the copyist, the cor- 
rector, and the place of writing, and convey, as they were 
intended to do, both a challenge to the new religion 
and their owncr’s devotion to the old. 

W Schubart, Das Buch bet den Griechen und Romern? (1921: pre- 
ferable to the posthumous and unannotated edition of 1961), T. fire 
Kritik und Hermeneutik nebst Abriss des antiken Buchwesens (1914); 
N Lewis, L'Industrie du Papyrus (1935); E. G. "lure, Athenian 
Books of the 5th and 4th Century (1951); C 11. Roberts, "The Codex’, 
Proc Dnt. Acad. 1954; O. Jahn in Sitz. Sachs, Gesellsch d. Wissen- 
schaften 1851, 327 (on subscriptions in Laun MSS.); C. Wendel, Die 


griechische romische Buchbeschretbuny verglichen mit der des vorderen 
Orients (1949). F. G. K., C. 1I. R. 


BOREAS, the North wind. Cults of, or magic practices 
directed towards, winds are fairly common ın Greece 
(see WIND-Gops and Farnell, Cults v. 448 f.; more in 
Fiedler, Antiker Wetterzauber (1931)). The most famous 
worship of Boreas was in Attica (lidt. 7. 189, for his 
help against the Persians at Artemisium). Mythologically, 
he was ‘son-in-law’ of the Athenians, having carried off 
his bride, Oreithyia, daughter of King Erechtheus, from 
the Areios Pagos or the banks of the Ilissus (Plato, Phdr. 
229 c-d). By her he had two sons, Zetes and Calais (see 
CALAIS AND ZETES). 

Apart from this, hardly anything ts told of him which 
does not arise from his physical characteristics. He 1s, 
for instance, son of Eos and Astraeus (Hes. Theog. 
378-80), along with Zephyrus and Notus; in other words, 
winds come down out of the sky, where the stars and 
dawn are-—an idea which competes with the conception 
of them as underground beings (as a kind of ghosts, cf. 
HARPYIAE, or because they come from below the horizon ?), 
to whom black victims are sacrificed (e.g. Ar. Ran. 847). 
Even his begetting of horses (as Jl. 20. 223) is a simple 
mythologizing of the speed of wind, or perhaps of some 
such belief as that in Verg. G. 3. 275, that mares can 
be impregnated by wind. 

Ile ıs shown carrying off Oreithyia on Attic vases from 
the early classical period on, and on an akroterion of the 
Athenian temple at Delos of the later fifth century. He 
is shown as winged, with rough hwr and beard. 


H.J R;C. M.R. 


BORYSTHENES, a river of Scythia (modern Dnieper). 
According to Herodotus (4. 53) ıt was the largest river 
after the Nile and the Ister (Danube), being navigable 
for forty days from the sea. This statement, and his 
failure to mention the falls at Dmieprostroi, show that 
Herodotus was unacquainted with the upper course of 
the Borvsthenes. But the glowing terms in which he 
described its fisheries and meadows were not ill founded. 
I'he Borysthenes was the chief Greek trade route into 
Scythia, but this trade (as the record of finds shows) did 
not extend beyond the region of Kiev. M. C. 


BOSCOREALE, a township between Vesuvius and 


Pompeii (2k.), former hunting reserve of the Angevin 
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kings. lt would have remained tn obscurity, but for the 
discovery nearby of several villue rusticae, buried in the 
eruption of Vesuvius in a.D. 79. Two, found on the farm 
of V. de Prisco, are specially noteworthy. The first, 
excavated 1893-4 (no longer visible: model in Pompen 
Museum), contained ninety-four pieces of silver plate 
of Alexandrine and Roman workmanship, now in the 
Louvre. This treasure secms out of place im a large 
agricultural factory (presses and store for wine and oil, 
threshing-floor, with only modest residential wing) and 
may have been deposited there trom elsewhere at the 
time of the catastrophe. ‘he second, discovered four 
years latei, belied its symmetrical farm-house plan by 
possessing the appurtenances of a finely decorated country 
mansion, with wall-paintings of the first century n.C. 
(now in the Museo Nazionale, Naples). 

R. C. Carrmgton, JRS ro qr, 110 ff R C C. 
BOSPORUS (1), Tur THracian, was a narrow strait 
Jammne the Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora and the 
Mediterranean and dividing Asta and Europe. Its direc- 
tion is NE -SW. and it 3s 17 miles long, and from 600 
yards at the narrowest to 7,300 al the broadest in width. 
The current runs swiftly from the Black Sea into the 
Mediterranean, breaking against Sera: Point, the shores 
of ancient Byzantium. The strat has been worn away 
ina fairly recent geological past as the exit for the water 
of the Black Sea, which was originally a lake. T'he Bos- 
porus is noted for its wealth of fish, and many ancient 
Greek coastal towns bore fish as the device on their 
coins, The name records the legend of the crossing of 
lo (q.v.). SC,DEWW. 


BOSPORUS (2), THE Cimmrrian, the Straits of 
Kerteh, connected the Black Sea with the Sea of Azov 
(Maeotis, q.v.). The chief Greek settlements were Panti- 
capneum (q.v.) and Nymphaeum on its western shores 
in the Crimea, and Phanagoreia on its eastern in the 
Taman pe ‘ninsula. A group of Greek cities, in close con- 
nexion with Scythians and Sindians, developed into a 
Bosporan group which extended its influence further 
mto the Crimea (see CLIERSONESUS 2, 1AURIC). "The lead 
was taken by Panticapacum, first under its Archacanactid 
rulers and then from 438 n.c. under the Spartocids (q.v.). 
This Bosporan kingdom, which Grecks might regard 
as a mulitary tyranny, did not pass away rapidly as many 
Greek tyranmes, but developed into a Hellenistic 
monarchy and flourished for over 200 years. Its economic 
life began to suffer alter c. 250 B.C., and pressure of 
Scythian and Sarmatian attacks increased until it was 
impelled to appeal for help to Mithridates VI of Pontus, 
whose general Diophantus in two campaigns drove back 
the Scythians. ‘l'hus, when Paerisades V (see SPARTOCIDS) 
was killed, all the Greck cities of the Bosporus, Crimea, 
and the northern shore of the Black Sea were added to 
Mithridates’ realm, with the local capital at Pantica- 
pacum. 

Atter Mithridatcs’ defeat by Rome, Pompey allowed 
the king's treacherous son, Pharnaces (q.v. 2), to hold his 
father’s Russian dominions. After Pharnaces’ defeat by 
Caesar at Zela, the kingdorn was granted to Mithridates 
of Pergamum but tn trying to get control of it he was 
killed by Asander who had inarried Pharnaces’ daughter 
Dynamis. Asander, who won recognition from Antony 
and Octavian, ruled until 17 nc. Strategic aspects of 
imperial defence, together with the economic importance 
of the kingdom, requircd Rome to establish strong 
government there. Rome promised the throne and mar- 
riage with Dynamıs to Polemon (q.v. 1) of Pontus; in 
I4 A.C. Agrippa forced the Bosporans to accept this ar- 
rangement. He settled the kingdom, placing the auto- 
nomous city of Chersonesus (q.v. 3) under its protection. 
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"hus, as under Mithridates, the two shores of the Black 
Sea were under unified native rule. But Polemon and 
Dynamis soon quarrelled. When Polemon married a 
Pythodoris, Dynumis sought help from a (Sarmatian ?) 
ruler Aspurgus whom she marred: they finally over- 
threw Polemon (8 n.c.). Augustus accepted the situation, 
and Dynamis was recognized as a vassal queen until her 
death in a.D. 7/8. Her husband Aspurgus pained control 
in 10/11 and received the royal title and Roman citizen- 
ship from Tiberius in 14/15. On his death (37/38) he 
left two sons, Mithridates (probably Dynamis’ son) and 
Cotys, the son of a second wite, u Thracian princess 
named Gepaepyris. Though Gaius formally granted the 
kingdom to Polemon IT of Pontus in 38, ıt was held by 
CGepaepyris and her stepson Mithridates, who was later 
recognized by Claudius (41). When Mithridates’ halt- 
brother Cotys soon afterwards revealed to Claudius that 
Mithridates was plotting revolt, Cotys was given the 
kingdom (44/45); Muthridates, defeated in battle, was 
taken prisoner to Rome, but was set frec. Nero, to secure 
a hase for his projected Sarmatian campaign, appears 
to have annexed the kingdom c. 62/63 (Cotys I being 
either dead or deposed). However, Cotys’ son Rhescu- 
poris was granted the kingdom ın 68/69 and reigned 
until c. go. Under later rulers (several named Rhescu- 
ports, Cotys, and Sauromates) the kingdom, which was 
recognized as an important link in the defensive system 
of the Roman Empire, was allowed by Rotne to issue 
vold and silver coins, and on occasion received military 
support. It enjoved renewed economic prosperity in the 
second and third centuries, trading with Asia Minor 
and Scythian uabes and supplying corn for Roman 
armies on the Danube and in the east. Relations with 
the Alans (q.v.) appear to have been friendly, but the 
Greek cities were increasingly subjected to peaceful 
penetration by Sarmatians (q.v.), so that they wradually 
became ‘Sarmuatized’ during the second century. But 
during the third the Alans joined the Goths in oann 
the Empire, and Panticapacum became a Gotho-Sarmatian 
city. 


FE. IL Minns, Scythians and Creeks (1914), NE Rostovtzeff, D amans 
and (sreeks in South Russa (1922), Skythien und der Hasporus 1 
(1931 hterary and archacological sources), M Danoff, PW, Suppl ix, 
sy Pontos Fuxeinos’, iri ff (with brbhography of recent Russan 
work), J Boardman, ach Rep 1902 4, 44: FO B. de Blu 
Il Histoire des colonies grecques du littoral nord de la Ner none (rabe), 
a bibliography of Russian works, 1940-02 Ji lL s 


BOSTRA, a commercial town in the north of the 
Nabataean kingdom (q.v.). In A.D. 100 1t was rcfounded 
by Trajan as the capital of the province of Arabia. In the 
second century it became the camp of Legio T1] Cyrenaica 
and was made a colony by Severus Alexander. It was 
sacked by Zenobia (q v.). The ruins are considerable, 
and include the best-preserved theatre of the Roman 
world, recently restored. 


R FE. Briinnow and A. von Domaszewski, 
mi (1909), 1 ft 


The Provincia Arabia 
A.H M.j, 11. 5S. 


BOTANY. Among the Greeks, as among other peoples, 
knowledge of herbs was linked not only with agriculture 
but also with medicine. Jt was somewhat esoteric and, 
from an early date, certain drugs were imported trom 
overseas, notably from Egypt, Mesopotamia, and even 
India. Plant-lore was the special preserve of the rhizo- 
tomists (prforduor), who were differentiated from the 
physicians and doubtless represent an earlier cultural 
stratum. ‘They were sometimes of evil reputation; thus, 
Sophocles wrote a play (now lost), dealing with the 
magical practices of Medea, in which fioróuo. appeared 
as the Chorus, probably employed on nefarious tasks; 
see also Lucian Dial. D. 13. I. Jn gathering plants they 
practised complex rituals of which fragments are pre- 
served by Theophrastus and Pliny. 
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2. The Hippocratic Collection mentions some three 
hundred herbal drugs but tells almost nothing of the 
plants themselves. Nevertheless, in the first half of the 
fourth century botany was emerging as a separate disci- 
plne and attention was paid to st at the Acudemy even 
before it was taken up at the Lyceum. Perhaps under 
the influence of the former, but chiefy inspired by 
Sicilian pneumatic views (see ANA] OMY AND PHYSIOLOGY), 
is the Hippocratic work On the nature of the embryo of 
about 360 B.C. It discusses germination of seeds and 
growth of plants and contains the first attempt at a 
vegetable physiology. 

3. Aristotle treated plants as an order of beings lower 
than animals, linked with them through the ‘zoophytes’, 
continued downward into non-living matter, and possess- 
ing only the lowest of the three faculties of soul 1e. 
nutrition, growth, and reproduction, but not locomotion 
or perception. ‘The pseudo-Aristotelian treatise On 
Plants is probably later but may well contain, though in 
a corrupt form, some genuinely Aristotelian material. 
We have, however, in addition to a considerable number 
of botanical passages in other works of Aristotle, several 
treatises on plants by his pupil Theophrastus (c. 372- 
287 B.C.). 

4. Theophrastus felt the need of a technical termino- 
logy and began to develop at. Like his master he was 
deeply interested in generation and, having examined the 
germination of seeds, with extraordinary acuteness made 
the distinction between monocotyledons and dicotyle- 
dons. In this and in many other matters he showed 
humoeclt fully capable of following morphological homo- 
logies. Though ignorant of the nature of sex in flowers 
he had an approximately correct notion of the relation 
ot flower and fruit, distinguished hypogynous, peri- 
gynous, and epigynous types, and regarded the relation 
ot flowers to fruit as the essential Horal clement. He had 
a clear view of plant distnbution as dependent on soil 
and climate and, benetitny by the knowledge available 
from Alcxander’s expeditions, came near to a statement 
of geographical plant regions. He has numerous good 
descriptions of the forms, habits, habitats, fructification, 
cultivation, and uses of plants, of which he discusses 
more than 400 kinds. 

§. The Alexandrian school produced no botanical 
works of significance. Important, however, was the work 
of the rhizotonust Cratecuas (q.v., c. 100 B.C.), who served 
Mithridates VI of Pontus. He wrote a herbal in which 
euch plant was represented by a figure. Of this there 
survives a substantial fragment, copied tiom a very 
ancient and perhaps almost contemporary original. Since 
Crateuas plant representation has been an important de- 
partment of botany. 

6. The Natural History ot Pliny (A.D. 23—79) records 
many current views on the nature, origin, and uses of 
plants. Being quite uncritical it 1s more interesting for 
folklore than for botany. On a higher plane is the Matena 
Medica of Dioscondes (c. a b. 60), which consists of a 
series of short accounts of plants accompanicd by terse 
descriptions which sometimes include habits and habi- 
tats. It is the most widely read botanical work ever 
penned. Early MSS. of versions and translations of it 
are to be numbered by the hundred. Many of its plant- 
names have passed into modern terminology. After 
Dioscorides there was no systematic extension of botanical 
knowledge ın antiquity. 

7. Difficulties in identifying the plants of Dioscorides 
led very early, perhaps during his lifetime, to the pre- 
paration of copies of his herbals provided with pictures 
of the plants. A magnificent representative of this prac- 
tice in uncial letters 1s the Juliana Anicia MS. of 515 at 
Vienna, the earliest surviving complete Greek herbal. 
Illustrated Latin versions, abridgements, and modifica- 
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tions of Dioscorides were prepared in the time of 
Cassiodorus (c. A.D. 490-585), and a Latin work based on 
one of these versions but bearing the name of Apuleius 
is the commonest carly medical text. A splendid half- 
uncial MS. of this Herbarius Apules at Leyden ıs almost 
contemporary with Cassiodorus himself and ıs our 
earliest complete Latin document of this type. 

8. The question of the identification of plants men- 
tioned by classical writers frequently arises and can be 
answered for certain distinctive or economically impor- 
tant species. The question, however, ignores the seman- 
tics of plant-names. A modern plant-name—-even a 
‘popular’ one-—presupposes a conception of species and 
of their constancy and limitations and an idea of classi- 
fication that was absent in antiquity. Greek and Latin 
writers, like modern unlettered peasants, constantly 
called the same plant by different names and different 
plants by the same name. ‘he question as to what a par- 
ticular writer meant by a particular plant-name is there- 
fore, with the exceptions mentioned above, normally 
unanswerable. 


U.O Lenz, Botanik d alten Griechen u Romer (1859), J. Berendes, 
Des Pedamos Dioskurides aus Anazarbas Arzneimittelichre (1902); 
H. Dretzl, Rutanische Forschungen des Alexunderzuges (1903), A. de 
Premerstem, De codicis Dioskurider Amciae Julranae historta etc 
(1g00); E L Greene, Landmarks of Botanical History (US A 1909); 
E. Howald and IT E. Siyenst, Antonu Alusae De herba vettamca 
Liber, Pyeudo-.dpule Herbarms, ete (1927), Charles Singer, “Ihe 
Herbal in Anuquity’, JHS 1927, G Senn, Die Pflanzenkunde des 
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BOTTOMRY LOANS (ravrıxóv, vavrxos TÕKOS; 
fenus nauticum or pecuma tratecticut) are known from the 
fourth century u.c. They took the place of modern 
shipping-insurance, because they were repayable only 
if the ship or the cargo which had been pledged for them 
(especially in Greek law), safely reached its destination 
(eveporAvuyv) or returned to the original port (apdotepo- 
mXovvy), according to the terms of a written contract. 
The debt was not forfeited 1f ship or cargo was lost by the 
debtor’s fault. Creditors and debtors could be groups of 
persons in partnership. 

The biggest loan we know of amounts to 70 minae. 
During the fourth century the rate charged for a voyage 
from Athens to the Pontus and back was 30 per cent. on 
the amount of the loan, from Sestus to Athens 124 per 
cent., and from Byzantium to Athens 10-12 per cent. 
Roman law from Justinian l onwards allowed a rate 
(usurae maritimae) up to 12} per cent. on fenus nauticum. 
The creditor had the right to send a supercargo (ca- 
màovs), often a freedman or slave, with the ship to control 
loading, unloading, and repayment. Attic as well as 
Roman law made elaborate regulations for this institu- 
tion, which represented an important form of capital 
investment. 


Khogmueller, PW’, sv ‘fenus’; Berger, ibid. n.v. ‘iactus’, Schwahn, 
ibid sv feautinds Tónos';, A Bergei, Enevclopedice Duwtwnary of 
Roman Law (1953) mL ‘fenus nauticum', "actus mercium’, ‘lex 
Rhodia de iactu’, H Bolkestein, Hconomic Lafe in Greece's Golden 
Age (1958), 112 ff.; M. I Finley, Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, 
500—200 BC. (1951), index; Frank, Econ. Survey ı v (index, s.v. 
‘loans, mercantile’), F. M. Heichelheim, Ancient Economic History 
ii (1964), 168, 194 f , Michell, Econom. Anc. Gr. index; U. E. Paoh, 
Stud: di diritto attico (1930), pt. 1, Rustovizeff, Roman ea Ay 


BOUDICCA (name uncertain, but ‘Boadiceca’ has 
neither authority nor meaning), wife of Prasutagus, who 
was established as client-king of the Iceni (Fast Anglia) 
by the Romans. On his death (a.D. 60) he had left the 
Emperor coheir with his daughters, but imperial agents 
maltreated his family. Under Houdicca the Iceni, 
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assisted by the Trinovantes, rose in rebellion while the 
governor, Suctonius Paulinus, was occupied in the west. 
Colchester, London, and Verulamium were successively 
sacked. Venturing a battle, however, with Paulinus’ 
main force, Boudicca'’s troops were easily routed, and 
she herself took poison. 

Tacitus, Ann 14. 31-7; Agr. 16 1-2, Dio 62. 1-12 Collingwood- 


Myres, Roman Britain, gg tf ; D. R. Dudley and G, Webster, Rebel- 
lion of Roudu ca (1962). C.E.S 


BOULE in Greck States, originally the council of nobles 
which the king summoned to advise him; later a specially 
uppointed council to undertake, on behalf of the citizen- 
body, the day-to-day affairs of State. Its range of com- 
petence was equal to that of the citizen Assembly. In an 
oligarchy it might be in some respects independent of the 
Assembly—e.g. it might have the right of summoning 
the Assembly only when it wished; in a democracy it 
was ıts servant, acting as a general-purposes committee. 
In the former, members might be clected by vote (per- 
haps from a restricted number of citizens) or sit by 
hereditary right, for a term of years, or for hfe; in a 
democracy, members were generally chosen by lot, and 
served for a year only. Every ‘constitutional’ State 
(hereditary monarchy, oligarchy, or democracy) had a 
boule of one kind or another. 

2. In Athens, the original Council was that of the 
Areopagus (q.v.). Solon, according to a tradition which 
can be traced back to ¢. 400 Bb.C., Licated a second Council 
of 400, 100 from cach phyle (q.v.), with probouleutic 
functions. Some modern critics believe that this Council, 
like the certainly fictitious one ascribed to Draco (q.v.), 
was a fabrication of the oligarchs of the late fifth century. 
However, the Chians had a second Council, with fifty 
members from cach of their phylaz, by c. 550 n.c. (Tod 1); 
and what little we know of the Athenian ekklesia (q.v.) 
in the sixth century suggests that there was room for 
probouleusis in Solon’s constitution. ‘That we hear nothing 
of the activities of his Council —unless it, rather than 
the Areopagus, 1s the Council which resisted the efforts 
of Cleomenes (q.v. 1) to dissolve it in 508/7 (IIdt. 5. 72)-— 
is not a strong argument against its existence. It hus been 
suggested, but cannot be proved, that Solon himself 
alluded to its institution in words which Plutarch adapts 
(Sol. 19. 2). 

3. Solon’s Council, if historical, was replaced by that 
of Cleisthenes (q.v. 1), which, with modifications, was 
retained till late Roman times. It had 500 members, 
fifty from each of the ten new phylai. It was known 
simply as 7 BovAn, or occasionally, to distinguish it from 
the Areopagus, as 7 Povàù of wevraxoaw After 307/6 
the number varied, partly owing to the creation and 
abolition of additional phylat; in the fourth century A.D. 
it was 300. Members served for one (Attic) year: a second 
term was possible after an interval. Membership was 
open to all citizens over thirty, including, at least from 
the late fifth century, the Thetes (q.v.); the method of 
appointment was by lot from zpoxpitve selected by the 
demes (see DEMO), each deme being allotted places in 
proportion to its size. Those on whom the lot fell had to 
pass a dokimasia (q.v.) before the outgoing Council. 
Councillors were paid from the time of Pericles; in the 
late fourth century the pay was five obols a day. 

4. The Council met daily except on festive and un- 
lucky days. Its business was prepared by a changing 
committee of fifty of its own members, the prytaneis 
(q.v.); its chairman, who served for a day and also acted 
as chairman of the Assembly if that met on his day, was 
in the fifth century chosen from the prytanets and there- 
after from the proedroi (q.v.), who were also Council- 
members. The Council had its own secretary, later 
secretaries (see GRAMMATEIS). Ordinary citizens and most 
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magistrates could communicate with the Council only 
through the prytanets. Thus the Council was carefully 
protected from undue influence, internal or external. An 
exception to this tendency was its relation to the stratego: 
(q.v.), who appear to have acquired the right both to 
attend the meetings and to make propositions. The 
Council met usually in the PBovdAeutipiov (see ATHENS 
(TOPOGRAPHY)), on occasion elsewhere. Meetings were 
normally public but could be held tn secret 1f the Council 
so decided. It was ussisted in some of its tasks by com- 
mittees of ten of its own members, viz. the rpinporo.oi, 
emipeAntal TOG vewptou, evOuvar, Aoytarai, and tepotrocod 
(see below). 

§. The competence of the boule had three overlapping 
aspects—-probouleutic, administrative, and judicial. All 
debates in the ekklesia (q.v.) were based on mpoBovAev- 
para formulated by it, and it often had to take action in 
accordance with the resultant ¥¢iopara. In general, it 
supervised and co-ordinated the work of the various 
boards of magistrates and so gave unity to the whole 
administration, It was specifically entrusted with a wide 
varicty of matters. It received foreign envoys before 
they proceeded to the ekklesia, and made drafts of 
treaties. It saw to the building of new triremes and the 
maintenance of the whole fleet and of the docks. Its 
financial duties were far-reaching. Through the mwAntad 
and apudektai (qg.v.) ıt supervised the letting out of 
State contracts for the collection of taxes and rents from 
State property, and the receipt of the revenue from the 
contractors and, in the fifth century, of the imperial 
tribute, in the reassessments of which it assisted; it also 
supervised the borrowing and repayment of loans from 
the temple treasuries, the handing over of funds from 
each annual group of treasurers to their successors, and 
the accounts kept by magistrates of the public moneys 
entrusted to them (see EUTITYNA, LOGISTAI). l' had the 
care of public buildings, and of certain State cults and 
sacrifices. Jt was responsible for the preservation of all 
State archives (see GRAMMATEIs). In its judicial capacity 
it held various kinds of doktmasia (q.v.), and tried criminal 
cases arising out of e:sangeliat (q.v.) and some other 
types of criminal procedure, It took over from the Arco- 
pagus the right of investigating illegal conduct on the 
part of magistrates. In certain circumstances it could 
arrest accused persons pending trial, and could ıtself 
impose fines up to a limit of 500 drachmas; for a severer 
penalty it had to refer the case to the ekklesia or a dicas- 
tery (q.v.). 

6. The boule was the keystone of the democratic 
constitution; without its assistance in the formation and 
execution of policy the ekklesta could never have exer- 
cised its sovercignty wisely and effectively. That, in spite 
of its wide powers, the boule did not dominate the State 
was due to the annual change of its entire membership, 
and to the ekX/esza’s right of amendment and rejection of 
mpoBovAevpata. It may be doubted whether the Coun- 
cillors’ pay was sufficient to induce the poorest bread- 
winners to abandon work for a whole year, and there is 
evidence that in the fourth century the well-to-do were, 
indeed, somewhat over-represented on the Council; yet 
the rule that membership could be repeated once only 
meant that a large proportion of the population passed 
through its ranks, and it was therefore likely, in normal 
circumstances (for an alleged exception cf. Lys. 13. 20), 
to reflect adequately all points of view. 

7. During the revolution of 411, the Cleisthenic 
Council was temporarily replaced by a Council of 400 
(see FOUR IIUNDRED, THE); and the Thirty ‘T'yrants 
(q.v. 1) likewise appointed a Council of their own, with 
500 members, which acted as a revolutionary tribunal. 
The boule of the restored democracy played an im- 
portant part in the revision of the laws. Its place in the 
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constitution was not substantially changed by the vicis- 
situdes of the Hellenistic period; under the Romans rt 
shured its work of policy-making and administration 
with the Areopagus. 

8. For the Council at Sparta, see GrRousIA; for federal 
Councils see ACHAEAN CONFEDERACY, AETOLIAN CON- 
FEDERACY, FEDERAL STATES, 

G. Gilbert, Const. Antiquities of Sparta and Athens (1895), see 
Table of Contents; Busolt-—Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde! (1, 1920; 
1u, 1926), see indexes; R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, Adm. of Justice 
from Homer to Aristotle (1, 1930; 1, 1938), see indexes, Hignett, Hast. 
Athen. Const., see index; A. H. M. ones Athenian Democracy 
(1957) see index; V. Ehrenberg, The Greek State (1960), see index; 
A. G. Woodhead, Hist. 1967, 129 ff For the Second Council at 
Chios, L. H. Jeffery, BSA 1956, 157 ff.; J. H. Oliver, AJPhil. 1959, 
206 fi. A. W. G.; T.J C. 


BOVIANUM VETUS, a colonia in Samnium (q.v.) 
mentioned by Pliny (HN 3. 107). Mommsen sought it 
at a site near modern Pietrabbondante, with well- 
preserved remains of a theatre and temples, but the 
identification seems crroneous. Its role in the Samnite 
Wars 1n uncertain. 


Mommsen, CIL x 257; E. T. Salmon, Samnium and the Samnites 
(1967), 13- E. T. 9. 


BOVIANUM UNDECIMANORUM, capital of the 
Pentri Sammnites: modern Borano. Prominent against 
Rome in the Samnite Wars, ıt remained loyal during the 
Hannmibalic War. In the Social War, after temporarily 
serving as a capital for the Italians, it was reduced to a 
village by Sulla. Under Vespasian veterans from Lepo 
Undecima Claudia colonized it: hence its name. See 
SAMNIUM. 


Strabo § 250; Livy gy. 28. 31; 25 13; App. AC 
HN 3 107. 


51, Phny, 

E T.S. 
BOVILLAE, ancient town on the Via Appia (q.v.), 12 
miles from Rome. Here survivors from destroyed Alba 
Longa (q v.) allegedly found refuge: they included the 
Gens Jula which thereafter always maintained close 
associations with Bovillae. Iere Milo killed Clodius 
«qq-V.), 52 B.C. By then Bovillae had greatly dwindled, 
but it remained a mumntctptum, whose inhabitants in im- 
penal times were styled Albani Longant pOvurense. é 


BOXING. In Greck and Roman boxing there was no 
classification of competitors by weight and so the ad- 
vantage was gencrally with the heavier man. A contest 
lasted until one of the contestants was unable or un- 
willing to continue. 

The Greeks bound leather thongs ((uavtes) round 
their wrists and knuckles, to protect them rather than 
to increase the severity of the blow. Sometimes the fingers, 
or some of them, were left free, though this may have 
been the practice in the pancratium (q.v.) rather than 
in actual boxing. For training they used softer padded 
ploves (adaipa). Body-blows were not used to any extent 
and the face was always the principal target. 

‘The Romans used the caestus, a glove weighted with 
pieces of iron and having metal spikes placed round the 
knuckles, and boxing became a gladiatorial show rather 
than an athletic sport. R. L. H. 


BRASIDAS (d. 422 B.c.), Spartan general. Though 
prominent from 431, he held only subordinate commands 
until 424, when he was sent with a-small force of Helots 
and Peloponnesians to damage Athenian interests in 
the ‘Thraceward region. After saving Megara from an 
Athenian attack, he hurried northwards and rapidly won 
several important cities, including Amphipolis and 
Torone. He continued his operations after the conclusion 
of the armistice between Athens and Sparta in 423, by 
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supporting the revolts of Scione and Mende, though he 
was unable to protect them adequately. In 422 he sur- 
prised ‘and defeated an Athenian army under Cleon at 
Amphipolis, but was himself mortally wounded. 
Brasidas’ resourcefulness and his talent for winning 
confidence gained the admiration of ‘Uhucydides, who 
contrasts him with other Spartan leaders. His success 
permanently injured the Athenian cause m a vital area. 
Thucydides, bks. 4-5. H. D. W. 


BRAURON (modern Vraona), on the east coast of 
Attica, was one of twelve independent townships united 
traditionally under Theseus (q.v.). Its early prominence 
is attested by remains from Neolithic to Mycenacan 
times. It was then deserted, and the classical settlement 
Philaidai had its centre further inland. Brauron regained 
its importance in the archaic period as a place sacred to 
Artemis (q.v.), whose cult was associated with Iphigenia 
(q.v.) whom some believed to be buried there. he cult 
was chiefly for women, and young girls, arktor, performed 
a bear-dance at the annual Brauronia. Excavation of the 
site since 1945 has revealed many of the buildings and 
dedications of the classical sanctuary, which became 


inundated and abandoned apparently about the end of 
the third century B.C. 


Eur JT 1462 fl., Paus 1. 3343 1 and Frazer's commentary: L 
Deubner, /iftuche Feste (1932), 207 f , Lipand and 'Epyov (ex- 
cavauon reports), J. Papadimitnou, ‘The Sanctuary of Artemis at 
Drauron’, Screntific Amicrican 1963, 110 Íl. 7 WwW ` 


BRENNUS (1), the Gallic king who traditionally cap- 
tured Rome (in 390 B.C. or, according to Polybius’ 
chronology, 387), and made the famous utterance: 'Vae 
victis.’ Since neither Polybius nor Diodorus mentions 
him, ıt has been irresponsibly suggested that Brennus 
is a title which was mistaken for a name, or that historians 
transferred to him the name of the Gallic chieftain who 
invaded Greece in 280/79 B.c. But the former hypothesis 
is disproved on philological grounds, and the Greck 
accounts of Brennus, which can be traced back to fourth- 
or early third-century authors, are in any case anterior 
to the coming of the Celts. 


J. Gagé, Rew arch. 1954. P. E. 
BRENNUS (2), leader of the Galatian invasion in 279 
B.C. Following on the heels of another body of Gauls 
under Bolgius, Brennus overran Macedonia and invaded 
Greece in autumn. Checked by a Greek coalition at 
Thermopylae, he sent a detachment to Aetolia where- 
upon the Aetolian force withdrew from Thermopylae; 
he then turned the Greek position at Thermopylae, as 
the Persians had done in 480 B.C. (see PERSIAN WARS); 
and when the Greek forces scattered, he attacked Delphi. 
The detachment in Aetoha and the main column under 
Acichorius were harassed by guerrilla tactics, while 
Brennus was wounded at Delphi. During the general 
retreat northwards the Gauls were attacked by the 
Thessalians; Brennus committed suicide, and few 
escaped. N.G. L.H. 


BREVIS BREVIANS, Latin phonetic tendency be- 
tween fourth and first centuries B.C., a ‘short’ syllable 
‘shortening’ a following long one which is preceded or 
followed by an accent. Hence caléfacio (from cdléfdcto), 
but feruéfacio. A comprehensive study setting out the 
conditions under which shortening becomes permanent 
(benë and malé, but cf. e.g. probé) is wanted. Poetry in 
general accepts the shortened forms only when they 
have become stabilized, but carly drama shows breuis 
breuians in active operation in scansions—such as bonis, 
quid èst, pessim(e) ðrnatus. o.s. 


BRICKSTAMPS, ROMAN 
BRICKSTAMPS, ROMAN. Brickstamps bearing the 


names of kings occur already in ancient Egypt. Used in 
many places up to the present day (most frequently as 
trade marks), they are rarely of more than limited in- 
terest. Except for the brickstamps of military units 
throughout the Roman Empire, these inscriptions be- 
came historically and archaeologically important docu- 
ments only atter the fire of Rome in a.p. 64, when there 
was an unprecedented demand for burned bricks. For 
more than a century the building activity in the city 
made large-scale production of bricks profitable. With 
the raw materials at hand in the Tiber valley on estates 
largely owned by members of the upper class (often 
well known to us), the brick industry, which had started 
modestly in the last century of the Republic, thrived. 
The stamps indicate the praedia where the brick-yards 
were located and/or frequently the names of foremen or 
workers employed there. 

Probably because of the preference for seasoned bricks, 
the owner of the figlinae Brutianae, M. Rutilus Lupus 
(praefectus Aegypti A.D. 113-17), introduced in A.D. 110 
the consular date into his brickstamp. Dated stamps are 
erratically used, mainly by the big producers, from 
A.D. 110 to 164, except in A.D. 123 when every brick- 
stamp had to bear a date, presumably at the behest of 
the government. 

Stamps make it possible to trace the ownership of 
brick-yards for generations; e.g. those of Cn. Domitius 
Afer (q.v.; cos. A.D. 39) passed through inheritance and 
marriage to his descendant by law, the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. By the early third century brick-production 
in Rome had become virtually an imperial monopoly. 
During the chaotic decades between Caracalla and Pio- 
cletian, brickstamps almost disappear, to be once more 
resurrected in Diocletian's reorganization of the brick 
industry, now part of the imperial bureaucracy (c. A.D. 
300). Two centuries later, Theodoric's brickstamps, a 
fitting expression of the cultural aspirations of Ostrogoth 
rule, bring to a close the history of the ancient brick 
industry. 

Enprrions, HI Dressel, CIL xv. 1 (1891, incomplete); H. Bloch, 
Supplement to CIL xv 1 Including Complete Indices tu the Roman 
Arick-Stamps (1948), repr trom Hare Stud. 1947 and 1948. 

Srupms. IL Bloch, I boll latesizi e la stona edilizta romana’, 
Bull. Com. Arch. 1936, 141 tf ; 1937, 83 fF , 1938, 51 A ; republished 
with indexes as vol. 4 of Studi e Material del Museo dell'Impero 
Romano (1947); 1d , Scan di Ostia i (1954), 215-27 (bst of all brick- 
stamps ot Ostia found es stfu), 1d., "The Serapeum of Ostia and the 
Hnck-Stamps of 123 AD’, 47.4rch. 1959, 225 ff ; id ‘Ein datierter 


faces iseempe! Theodenchs des Grossen’, Rom. Mitt. 1959, 106 fF; 
R. Meiggs, Roman Ostia (1960). H. B. 


BRIDGES. Remains of causeway bridges are associated 
with Bronze Age road systems in the Argolid. Some of 
the bridges had water-passages with ‘arches’ composed 
of honzontal overlapping stones, and the type survived 
into the classical period. Timber bridges must have been 
built from an early period, and stone bridges constructed 
on the pillar-and-lintel principle are known from the 
fifth century n.c. The bridge over the sacred stream at 
Brauron has five parallel rows of orthostats spanned by 
lintels (BCH 1962, 681). In the Hellenistic period bridges 
up to 300 m. long were built, for instance, in northern 
Greece and in Asia Minor. Piers of masonry, carefully 
built on the rocky bed, were so shaped as to create an 
efficient slipstream, and they carried a removable road- 
way of planking. It is uncertain whether any surviving 
example of a stone bridge with true arches dates from 
before the Roman period. The Etruscan ‘bridges’, as at 
Veii and Vulci, are tunnelled spurs of natural rock, the 
built structures in stone being 1n fact Roman. For, while 
the wooden bridge (pons sublictus) 1s associated with the 
very existence of Rome, the stone bridge is a rela- 
tively late development, the earliest dated example 
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being pons Aemilius (Livy 40. 51. 4) of 179 B.C., given an 
arched superstructure in 142 B.C., and followed by pons 
Mulvius (q.v.) in 109 B.C. and pons Fabricius in 62 B.C. 
Typical of the state of affairs outside Rome is Strabo’s 
description (4. 1. 12) of the Narbonese via Domitia or 
the statement of Augustus (Mon. Anc. 4. 19): ‘refect uiam 
Flaminiam...[.. et pontes in ea} omnes practer 
Muluium cet Mınuciurn.' Nearly all monumental bridges 
thus belong to the imperial age. In Italy the most com- 
plete are those of Augustus at Ariminum and of Hadrian 
at Rome, the most imposing those of Augustus at Narnia 
and at Asculum, the most curious the bold foot-bridge 
of Val de Cogne (JRS 1939, 149). But they are far out- 
classed m length by the Augustan bridge at Emerita 
and in height by the famous bridge which several Spanish 
communities combined to erect over the Tagus gorge 
at Alcantara (a.b. 106). The tradition of wooden bridge- 
building, however, continued in the hands of military 
engincers (PBSR 1935, 34). Caesar’s descuiption of his 
temporary wooden bridge on the Rhine (BGaill. 4. 17) 1s 
famous (cf. CR 1908, 144). Vegetius (1. 10) describes 
pontoon bridges of boats, while many bridges of timber 
more durably constructed than these must have carried 
even the most important trunk roads. Bridges spanning 
powerful rivers, however, were usually built with stone 
piers and wooden superstructure, as the Flavian Rhine 
bridge at Moguntiacum or Trajan’s Danube bridge, the 
latter some 1,120 metres long, with stone piers and sep- 
mental arches of tunuber. British examples are the 
Thames bridge at London, the Tyne bridges at Corbridge 
and Newcastle upon lyne (pons Aelius), where stone 
piers of the same kind are known to have been used. At 
Arclate (Arles) there was a famous permanent bridge 
of boats (Auson. Ordo Nob. Urb. 77), figured in a mosaic 
at Ostia (G. Becatti, Scavi di Ostia (1g61), 1, pl. clxxxiv). 

S Parnicki-Pudelho, Archaeologia xı (1959/60), 128 ff , 1 timmond, 
Epirus 235 ¢.;R Delbruck Hellenistisihe Hauten in Latium ı (1907); 
Ashby~Anderson—Spiera A chitecture of Ancient Rome (1y27; M. HL. 
Ballance, PRSR i1951, 78 tt; P. Gazzola, Ponti romani, 2 vols. 


(1963); tor bridges at Rome, Nash 2%. Diut Rame u 178 fF. 
LA. R; D. ELS. 


BRIGANTES, the most populous tribe in Britain (Tac. 
Apr. 17), whose territory, spanning the island (Ptol. 
Geog. 2. 3. 16), included the legionary fortress of Ebura- 
cum (York), a capital at Isurrum (A/dborough), forts at 
Olicana (//kley), Cataractomium (Cattertck), and Vino- 
vium (Binchester), and native oppida at Camulodunum 
(Almondbury), Stanwick, and Rigodunum (perhaps 
Ingleborough). Under Queen Cartimandua (q.v.) early 
relations with Rome were friendly; later strife in the 
royal household compelled annexation by Cerialis and 
Agricola in A.D. 71-9 (Tac. Agr. 17, 20). The Pennines 
and forests of Lancashire and Durham were intersected 
by garrisoned roads (Tac. Ayr. 20) and Jead-mining 
began by a.D. 81 (CIL vii. 1207). In the Ouse basin 
civil life gave rise to a town at Isurium and widespread 
villas, as at Well, Cuastledykes, Gargrave, or Dalton 
Parlours. Systematic pacification of the uplands was 
a commonplace under IHadrian (Juv. 14. 196), but under 
Pius the tribe apparently lost much territory following 
unlawful raiding (Paus. 8. 43). The eponymous goddess 
Brigantia won local fame (Collingwood and Wright, 
RIB 627, 628, 630, 1131, 2066, 2091, cf. 623; N. C. 
Jolliffe, Arch. Journ. 1941, 36 ff. 

1 A. Richmond, JRS 1954, 43 f; 1d in R. E. M. Wheeler, The 


Stanuick Fortefications (1954), 614 f.; Frere, Britannia, chs. ay ae 


BRIGANTIUM, also called Brigantia (modern Ia 
Corufia?), one of the mystery sites of Roman Spain. The 
name, obviously Celtic, is found in Dio, Orosius, and 
two itineraries (Bricantia in Rav. Cosm.). The evidence 
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from the itineraries and Ptolemy would place it in or 
near modern Betanzos. But the lighthouse ascribed to it 
by Dio and Orosius is apparently that of La Coruña 
(CIL ii. 2559, 5639). Ptolemy's name, Flavium Brigan- 
trum, marks it as a recipient of Vespasian’s grant of the 
Latin Right (see 1us LAT). J J. vaANN. 


BRIGETIO, O-Szény on the Danube, was a legionary 
fortress and city in Pannonia. In the early second century 
A.D. it was occupied in turn by Legio XI Claudia and 
XXX Ulpia Victrix until the end of Trajan’s reign when 
I Adiutrix became its permanent garrison. The civil 
settlement became a municipium (Antoninianum) by the 
early third century (CIL iit. 11007) and later a colonia 
(CIE iii. 4335). 


L. Darkóczı, Brigetio (Diss. Pann. n. 22 (1951) Dudapest). J.J. W. 


BRIMO, name or title of a goddess, often identified 
with Persephone (q.v.; as Etym. Magn. 213, 49), Hecate 
(q.v.; as ibid.; Ap. Rhod. 3. 861), or Demeter (q.v.; as 
Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 13, 4 Stahlin). At Eleusis it was 
proclaimed that she had borne ‘a holy child Brimos’ 
(Hippolytus, Haer. 5. 8. 40, 96 Wendland, where both 
names are said to mean ‘strong’). HJR. 


BRISEIS, in mythology, daughter of Briseus of Lyr- 
nessus and widow of Mynes; Achilles’ slave-concubine, 
taken from hun by Agamemnon and afterwards restored 
U1. 1. 392; 1y. 60, 296, and contexts). I. J. R- 


BRITANNIA (the form Tlperavvixai vioo, used 
apparently by the earliest Hellenic visitor, Pytheas (c. 
300 B.C.) should be cognate with Irish (q-Celt) ruithin 
(-- Picts)). At the beginning of the Christian era the 
culture of Britain was divided fairly sharply by a line 
from Tyne to Exe, corresponding to a geological con- 
trast of the Palaeozoic ‘Highland’ and the Cacnozoic 
‘Lowland’ zone. In the ‘Highland zone’, Bronze Age 
conditions prevailed among peoples of neolithic ancestry ; 
in the ‘Lowland’ waves ot Celts hud imposed Iron Ape 
cultures, the latest of whom, the Belgae (q.v.), overran 
the south-east (first arrival c. roo B.C.). Caesur’s invasions 
(55 and 54 B.C.), at least, retarded the formation of a 
Belpic imperium, which was, however, realized by 
Cunobelinus (d. c. A.D. 41); but disturbances ın his old 
age invited intervention, A grotesque demonstration by 
Cahgula (a.b. 40) indicated the trend of Roman policy, 
which was resumed by Claudius, who invaded Britain 
after Cunobelinus’ death (a.b. 43). The army (four 
legions with accompanying auxilia) quickly overran the 
‘Lowland Zone’ (A.D. 43-8), and a revolt under Boudicca 
(g.v.; A.D. 60) was crushed; but where Celtic civilization 
was combined with ‘Highland Zone’ conditions, as in 
east Wales (Silures) and Yorkshire (Brigantes), little was 
effected until the campaigns of an able succession of 
Flavian governors. The last of these, Agricola (probably 
AD. 78-85), advanced far into Scotland, but after his 
recall the army was reduced to a garrison footing of three 
legions (making with the auxiita a strength of c. 50,000). 
Further withdrawal of troops compelled a retreat (c. 110) 
to the ‘lyne-Solway line, and c. 120 a definite frontier- 
line was drawn there (Hadrian’s Wall). About this time 
the Ninth Legion disappeared. Rome had lost the initia- 
tive in Britain, a fact which anticipates the high water 
murk of progress soon reached in the Empire itself. 
Britain, indeed, 1s, in every respect of romanization, last 
in advance, first in retreat. This 1s its historical signi- 
ficance. 

2. Britain was a typical imperial province, and its 
local government imitated the Gallic cantonal system. 
A late author (Gildas, 3) mentions twenty-eight civitates, 
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which included, eventually, four coloniae (Colchester, 
Lincoln, Gloucester, York). New towns were created in 
Roman style, where even artisans wrote Latin. The 
negative aspect of romanization, however, was the virtual 
extinction of an attractive native art, based on the La 
Tène style. Towns were compelled to surround them- 
selves with walls during the late second and early third 
centuries, possibly through nervousness ut peasant dis- 
content. T‘hough their subsequent decay has been exag- 
gerated, it certainly seems that less money was spent on 
them. 

3. Rural hfe follows closely the lines of pre-history. 
Areas of easy scttlement, populated since the Bronze 
Age, continue so, and the normal umt of habitation, 
the settlement of rude well-huts, persists, as it docs in the 
little romanized ‘Ilighland zone’. Elsewhere either the 
farm or imposing residences (like Washington’s Mount 
Vernon) are the norm. Less romanized (and far less 
literate) than the towns, the villas and even the villages 
show increased prosperity. Morcover, the mineral 
wealth (mainly in argentiferous lead-mines worked as 
carly as A.D. 49) increased the value of the province 
to Rome. The class distinction, however, manifest in 
the contrast between the Celtic spoken by the common 
man and the stilted Latin of his superiors, had the seeds 
of trouble. 

4. After Iladrian, political history was fairly unevent- 
ful "Che northern tribes continued troublesome, and 
c. A.D. 142 Antoninus Pius decided to push the frontier 
up to the Forth—Clyde isthmus (Antonine Wall). But 
the new line was never very satisfactory, and by the end of 
the century (exact date still controversial) was abandoned. 

§. The usurpation of Albinus (A.D. 193-6) illustrates 
an evil from which the province was later to suffer, the 
removal of ıts garrison for overseas adventures; an 
incursion from the north ensued. ‘The campaigns of 
Severus, however (A.D. 208-11), re-established the status 
quo behind Tladrian’s Wall, which he had restored. 
Though garrisons in the ‘Highland zone’ would not be 
seriously reduced, Britain seems fairly peaceful in the 
third century. But the growing strength of Saxon piracy 
made necessary the erection of signal-stations and forts 
along the castern and southern coasts (begun r. A.D. 280). 

6. Britain, however, held firm, and the attempt of a 
Menapian seaman, Carausius, to blackmail Diocletian, 
by seizing it, into recognizing him as colleague caused 
little internal disturbance. Carausius, in tact, was assas- 
sinated in A.D. 294, and in A.D. 297 the imperial authority 
was re-established by Constantius Chlorus. From 
now Britain, already divided into two by Severus, was 
administered as four provinces. Christianity began to 
reach it, but old ways were still strong, and pagan 
temples were actually built de novo. 

7. Continuous attacks, however, were undermining its 
powers of resistance and recovery; and a general assault 
in A.D. 367 was accompanied by a revolt of the frontier 
garrison. Order was restored with difficulty, but a vast 
capital destruction had been suffered. Adventurers, 
Maximus (A.D. 385) and Constantine (A.D. 407), with- 
drew the garrison, and it 1s doubtful whether after A.D. 
410 there was ever a Roman army there again. Left to 
itself, Roman Britain, with buildings enlarged and new 
villages created, ıs likely to have become the prey of its 
peasantry, and it was a natural resource to enrol Saxons 
from overseas as foederati; they soon revolted and invited 
their Teutome fellows. In the struggle of Celt and Teu- 
ton, Roman Britain disappeared almost completely (the 
precise extent of survival is very controversial), even 
Christianity vanishing from the Lowland zone. But, in 
truth, the Roman element was already in retreat, and 
in the Highland zone, though men spoke of ‘Romania’ 
and wrote Latin on the tombstones, the spirit was Celtic 
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and the old Celtic art broke forth, though hesitatingly, 
once more. 


Chief sources: Cacaar, BGall 4. 20-46; 5 8-23. Tacitus, Ann. 
12. J1 40; 14. 29-99; Agricola Dio Cassius 6o. 19: 23,70 11 13. 
Collingwood and Wright, RIB: R G Collingwood and J) N L 
Myres, Roman Britain? (1937 very full bibliography but out of date 
on some ponta); 1 A. Richmond Roman Hritamn® (1964); Frere, 
Britanma, J. Liversidge Britain in the Roman Empire (1968); A.l, F. 
Rivet, Town and Country in Roman Britain (1904), G Simpson, 
Antons and the Roman ` Army (1964) On language, K. Jackson, 
Language and History in Karly Hrtan (1953). On art, J. M. C. 
Toynbee, Art in Roman Britain (1902) and Art in Britam under the 
Romans (1964) Dibhography, W Donset, 4 Romano- British Hibho- 
graphy (55 BC AD 449) (1964). CrS 


BRITANNICUS, Tinrrats CLauptus (PW 92) Carsar, 
son of Claudius and Messalina, born 12 Feb. A.n. 41. His 
first surname was Germanicus; ‘Britannicus’ was added 
after Claudius’ invasion of Britain. I lis stepmother Agrip- 
pina (q.v. 3) induced Claudius in 50 to adopt her son 
L. Domitius (Nero), who was three years older than 
Britannicus and so now took precedence over him; and 
she contrived to remove the tutors and officers of the 
guard who were loyal to Britannicus, thus ensuring 
Nero’s accession on Claudius’ death (54). Early in 55 
Agrippina seems to have considered using Britannicus 
to prop up her failing mfluence, but he very soon died, 
almost certainly poisoned by Nero's order. 


F. Giancotti, Rend Linc. 1953, 254 fT, 1954, 587 N Tconogranhy, 
V. H. Poulsen, Act. Arch. 1951, 129 fl GWR,'T J.C. 


BRITOMARTIS (the narne means ‘sweet mad’ in 
Cretan, Solinus 11. 8), a Cretan goddess, identified with 
Artemis (Solinus loc. cit. and Hesychius s.v.). She had 
a temple near Cydonia (Strabo 10. 4. 13). Minos loved 
her; she avoided him for nine months and finally, to 
escape him, leaped over a cliff into the sea, was caught in 
fishermen’s nets (hence called Dictynna from ðixrvor), 
got away to Aegina, escaped from him again into a 
grove of Artemis, and was thenceforth worshipped there 
as Aphaca (q.v.). 

See Callimachus, Dian. 189 ff.; Pausanms 2 30. 3, Antoninus 


Liberals 40 (no author quoted); (Verg.] Crrts 286 H , Rose, Handb. 
of Gk. Myth 117 ft. JLJ R. 


BRIZO, a goddess worshipped by women at Delos, 
especially as protectress of sailing (Semus of Delos ap. 
Athen. 8. 335 a-b = FHG iv. 493). Her name is de- 
rived from fipilew ‘to sleen’, and she was credited with 
sending prophetic dreams. Bowls of all sorts of food, 
except fish (cf. FIsH, SACKhD), were offered to her in 
sacrifice. F R.W. 


BRONZE. The ancients used the words yadxds, aes, 
indiscriminately for copper and for the harder and more 
fusible bronze, the compound of copper and tin. Imple- 
ments of bronze are found in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
before 3000 B.C. During the third millennium (the Early 
Minoan period of Crete) the general use of bronze and the 
normal composition of the mixture (one part of tin to nine 
of copper) were established. Until the introduction of iron 
bronze remained the sole metal for utilitarian purposcs, 
and afterwards it continued in general use to the end of 
antiquity for sculpture, many domestic objects, and, 
after the fifth century B.C., for small-denomination coins. 
Brass (dpetyaAnxos, orichalcum, a mixture of copper and 
zinc) is not found before Roman imperial times, when a 
white metal formed by the addition of lead to bronze is 
also in use. 

Copper is widely found in classical lands, where the 
principal sources of supply are, for Greece, Chalcis in 
Euboea and Cyprus, and, for Italy, Bruttium, Etruria, 
and Elba, while under Roman rule Spain produced 
largely. Tin (q.v.) is much rarer, though a little is still 
worked in Asia Minor; but Herodotus speaks of the 
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metal as coming from the extremities of Europe (3. 115), 
and Spain, Brittany, and Cornwall seem to have been 
the main sources. 

Several varieties of bronze were distinguished in 
anuquity—-Corinthian, Delian, Aeginetan, Syracusan, 
Campanian— but these cannot be identified. The tech- 
nical processes employed were: hammering into plates 
which were riveted together (ofupjAarov), used in the 
making of utensils and, during the archaic period, of 
statues; and casting with wax, either solid (usually im 
the case of small statuettes) or hollow over a core of clay 
or plaster (mporàaopa, argilla) to produce large-scale 
sculpture. Relief decoration was produced in repoussé 
work (enairar); incised ornament is also common, 
especially on mirrors. Tin and copper solders were used 
in addition to riveting for joins. The dull patina of 
bronzes in museums is the result of time; ancient bronzes 
were kept bright, and the surface was often coated with 
gold or silver, or variegated with damascening and inlay, 
while ecnamelling on bronze was a Celtic practice. 

Pliny, FIN bk. 34.H Alumner, Technologie und Terminologie der 
Gewerbe und Kunste bei Griechen und Romern (1874-97) iv; Kluge 
and Lehmann-I lartleben, Die Aniken Groscshbronzen (1927); W Lamb, 
Greek and Roman Bronzes (1929), | Charbonneuux, Greek Bronzes 
(1958); Forbes, Stud. Anc. Technol vw; see algo the introductions to 
the Catalogues of Bronzes of the Hritish Museum (by H. B Walters, 


1893) and of the Metropohtan Museurn, New York (by G M. A. 
Richter, 1915). F. N. P. 


BRUCTERI, a Germanic people, living north of the 
Lippe ın the neighbourhood of the modern Münster. 
A powerful people, they were allies of the Cherusci, 
whom they assisted in resisting the invasions of Gei- 
many by Germanicus (q.v.). They also played a pro- 
minent part in the revolt of Civils (q.v.) in A.D. 69 -70, 
in which their priestess Veleda had much influence. They 
were heavily defeated (c. 98) by the Chamavi avd An- 
guivaru, who occupied their land; but the Roman belief 
that some 60,000 Bructeri were killed 1s doubtless exag- 
perated: they retained their identity until much later 
times. EA T. 


BRUNDISIUM (Bpevrestov, modern Brindisi), the best 
harbour on the Italian east coast, consisting of two arms 
of the sca which penetrate deeply into the land, and the 
nearest Italian town to the east Adriatic coast. A Mes- 
sapian scttlement, it was not colonized by Greeks, de- 
spite traditions of early Cretan and later ‘l'arentine 
colonists. About 440 B.c. it entered into treaty relations 
with ‘Thurii (SEG xvi. 582), but is httle attested untl 
244 B.C., when the Romans constituted it a Latin colony. 
It became the terminal point of the extended Via Appia 
(q.v.) and the regular port of embarkation for Roman 
armies crossing to Greece or Epirus. Hence in 49 Caesar 
attempted to cut off Pompcy’s retreat from Italy by 
capturing it, and in 40 Antony besieged it when Octavian 
sought to prevent his returning to Italy. By the ‘treaty of 
Brundisium’ the trrumvirs settled their dificrences. 
Virgil died there in 19 B.c. For so important a port— 
and it was a vital link in the communications system of 
the Roman Empire—its ancient remains are disappoint- 
ingly meagre. x 


C. Picard, Rev. Ér. Lat. 1957, 285 fi. A. G. W. 


BRUTTEDIUS (BRUTTIDIUS) NIGER, aedile a.D. 
22; prosecuted Silanus (q.v. 9) for maiestas (Tac. Ann. 3. 
66). He was a pupil of Apollodorus (Sen. Contror, 2. 1. 
45—6). He was tempted to woo imperial favour by dela- 
tion, and is probably the Bruttidius of Juv.’ 10. 83. His 
account of Cicero's death (Sen. Suas. 6. 20 f.) comes from 
an historical work by him. 


Peter, HRRel. 2. go-1. J. W. D. 
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BRUTTII inhabited the rugged south-west peninsula 
of Italy (modern Calabria; the name Bruttium lacks 
ancient authority). Earher inhabitants were Morgetes 
and Ocnotri(= Sicels ?) and Chones( — Illyrians). Sabel- 
han Lucant appeared near Laus c. 390 w.c., defeated 
Thurni (q.v.) (Polyaenus 2. 10), and imposed their Oscan 
language on the peninsula. In 356 the Oscanized ın- 
habitants, asserting their independence from the Lucani, 
became known as Bruttii—probably a pre-Sabellian 
name which the Lucani adopted as their word tor ‘run- 
aways’ (Diod. 16. 15; Strabo 6. 253 f.; Justin 23. 1). 
The Bruttii conqucred several Greek colonies on the 
fertile coastlands, became themselves partly hellenized 
(Iestus, 31 L.), and reached their apogee in the third 
century. Rome, however, subjugated them for supporting 
Pyrrhus and seized half the Sila Forest (q.v.) (Zonar. 8. 6; 
Dion. Hal. 20. 15). When they revolted to Hannibal, 
Rome confiscated additional territory, ringed them round 
with colonies (Buxentum, ‘Tempsa, Vibo, Croton, 
Thurn), and practically enslaved them (App. Hann. 61). 
Consequently the separate nation of Bruttii disappeared. 
In 71 B.C. Spartacus, following Hannibal’s example, 
based his operations on Hruttian territory. Once famous 
for its ships’ umber and pitch, Hannibalic depredations 
started its decline (but see Cassiod. Var. 8. 41). Chief 
towns. Consentia, Clampetia, and Greek coastal colonics. 


J Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy (1977), 335, G 
Slaughter, Calabria, the Fost [taly (U! S.A 1939); E Vetter, 
Handbuch der ital Inalekten 1 (1954), 119 th, A de Erauciseis, O. 
Parlangell, Gli stalics del Bruzio (yoo). kE T S. 


BRUTUS (1), Lucus Iunius (PW Suppl. v, 356 ff.), 
the traditional founder of the Roman Republic, 18 prob- 
ably an historical figure. There 1s no reason to suppose 
he was a god, or that his exploits were retrojections 
of achievements by later members of the gens Junta, 
the more so since the name Brutus 1s likely to be a de- 
rogatory term or nickname which the annalists were at 
pains to explain rationalistically by assuming that Brutus 
teigned to be ‘stupid’ in order to escape suspicion from 
or vengeance at the hands of the ‘Tarquins. His consul- 
ship in 509 nc., and his alleged attempt to humanize 
some primitive cults, are probably fictitious or later em- 
bellishments to connect the origins of the republican 
institutions with the exploits of its alleged founder. On 
the other hand, the story of the capital punishment which 
he inflicted on his sons, and of his victory over the 
I.truscans at Silva Arsia, where he was killed, are best 
explained as part of an carly popular legend or epic 
poetry. 


Walbank, Polybius 339; Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 216 f. P. T. 


BRUTUS (2) CALLAICUS, Decimus Tunrus (PW 57), 
as consul in 138 B.C. and proconsul, fought successfully 
in Iberia, triumphing over the Lusitani and Callaici. He 
accompanied Tuditanus (q.v. 2) to Illyricum and later 
opposed Gaius Gracchus. He was an orator, philhellene, 
and a patron of Accius (q.v.). 


A.E Astin, Sapio Aemilianus (1967), see index. E. D. 


BRUTUS (3) DAMASIPPUS, Lucs Iunius (PW 
58), tought for the government in the bellum Sullanum. 
Defeated by Pompey (83 8.c.), he was praetor urbanus in 
82 and had four unreliable senators (including Scaevola 
(q.v. 4)) killed. He tried to relieve Marius (q.v. 2) at 
Praeneste, but was defeated by Sulla at the Colline Gate, 
captured, and executed. E. B. 


BRUTUS (4), Marcus Iunrus (PW 52), as tribune in 
83 B.C. established a colony at Capua. In 77, as a Icgate 
of Lepidus (q.v. 2), he commanded in Cisalpina, sur- 
rendered to Pompey at Mutina, and, after a promise of 
safe conduct, was executed. E. B. 
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BRUTUS (5), Marcus lunius (PW 53), the tyrannicide, 
son of Brutus (4) and Servilia (q.v.), was born probably 
in 85 B.C., and adopted (not later than 59) by his uncle (?) 
Q. Servilius Caepio; after this his legal name was Q. 
Caepio Brutus. In 58 he accompanied Cato (q.v. 5) to 
Cyprus, and in 53 was quaestor to Appius Claudius 
(q.v. 12) in Cilicia. He joined Pompey in the Civil War, 
but was pardoned by Caesar after Pharsalus. In 46 he was 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and in 44 praetor urbanus. He 
entered into the conspiracy against Caesar for patriotic 
reasons and with Cassius (q.v. 6) played a leading 
Part in it. Soon after the decd he found it impossible to 
remain in Rome, and was assigned by the Senate in 
June the task of importing corn from Asia and later the 
unimportant province of Crete; in August, after a quarrel 
with Antony, he sailed instead to Greece. With moncy 
handed over to him by the retiring quacstors of Asia 
and Syria, and with the support of Q. Hortensius, 
governor of Macedonia, he raised an army, won over 
the troops of Vatinius (q.v.), and captured C. Antonius 
(q.v. 5) in Apollonia (Mar. 43). The Senate had 
already (in Feb.) voted him the command of all the 
troops in Illyricum, Macedonia, and Achaea, and later 
probably made his imperitum formally marus and valid 
in Asia as well. Ignoring appeals to come to the aid of 
the republicans in Italy, and, later, his own condemna- 
tion under the law of Pedius (q.v. 1), he continued to 
collect men and materials ın the East, campaigned 
against the Bessi in Thrace and by the successful siege 
of Xanthus forced the Lycians to give him financial aid. 
In the summer of 42 he and Casstus moved into Europe 
to mect Antony and Octavian; Brutus committed suicide 
after his defeat in the second battle of Philippi (23 Oct.). 

Brutus impressed his contemporaries by his moral 
earnestness and independence of spirit. "The affair of 
Scaptius and the Salaminians (Cic. Att. 5. 21, 6. 1) 
reveals him in a bad light, but alongside it should be 
placed his humane governorship of Cuisalpine Gaul 
(Plut. Brut 6). As a man of action he was not ineffective, 
but his temperament inclined him to study and con- 
templation; and this constituted the principal bond 
between him and Cicero, who dedicated several of his 
treatises to him. ‘Their surviving correspondence 1s only 
a small part of what was published. Separate collections 
of Brutus’ letters have also been lost; a group of Greck 
letters survives, most of which are certainly spurious. 
Brutus wrote books on virtuc, duty, and paticnce, 
epitomes of histories, including that of Polybius, and 
poems. In philosophy his preference was for the 
Academics; in oratory he favoured the Attic school. 

He married (by 51) a daughter of Ap. Claudius (q.v. 
12) and after divorcing her in 45, Porcia (q.v.), daughter 
of Cato. 

Cicero, Letters and Philippics; Vell. Pat. 2. 56 72; Plutarch, Brutus; 
App. BGw. 2-4, Cass. Dio 44-7. G. Boissier, Cicéron et ses amis 
ee 405 ff.; Tyrrell and Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero 

1904 -33), v, cx ff ; M. Radin, Marcus Brutus (1939); Syme, Rom. 
Rev., see index; R. F. Rossi, PP 1953, 26 ff ; A. E. Raubitachek, 
Phoenix 1957, 1 ff.; Schanz- Hosius 1. 394 ff . ORF” 460 ff ; F. Por- 
talupi, Bruto e ı neo-atticist: (1955); L. Torraca, Marco Caumo 
Rruto, Epistole pen (1959). Iconography: H Mobuus, Apx ‘Ed. 
1953-4, 3, 207 ÍI. G. W. R.; T. J. C. 


BRUTUS (6), Drcımus lunius (PW 55a in Suppl. v), 
probably son of Decimus Brutus (consul 77 B.C.) and 
Sempronia, the associate of Catiline: from the name 
Albinus given to him by Greek writers and on coins it is 
usually assumed he was adopted by a Postumius Albinus. 
As a young man he served under Caesar in Gaul and 
distinguished himself by a naval victory over the Vencti 
(q.v. 1) in 56. He successfully commanded a Caesarian 
fleet at Massilia in 49, and was appointed governor of 
Transalpine Gaul, where he suppressed a rebellion of the 
Bellovaci (46). He took part in the conspiracy against 
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Caesar, in spite of the marked favour shown him by the 
dictator, who gave him another provincial command in 
Cisalpine Gaul and designated him consul for 42 In 
Apr. 44 he went to his province, and in December re- 
fused to surrender it to Antony, who claimed it in virtue 
of the law he had passed in June. Besieged by him in 
Mutina (q.v.), he was released by the victory of Hirtius 
(q.v.) and Octavian in Apr. 43. With Hirtius dead and 
the other consul Pansa (q.v.) dying, the Senate placed 
Brutus ın command of their troops, but their two veteran 
legions preferred to resume service under Octavian, who, 
moreover, failed to help Brutus with the pursuit of 
Antony. Brutus followed Antony into ‘I‘ransalpine Gaul 
and joined Plancus (q.v. 1) ın June, but was presently 
deserted by him. He now planned to join Marcus Brutus 
in Macedonia, but was abandoned by his army, captured 
by a Gallic chief, and put to death by Antony's order. 
Cicero, Letters and Philipptes; Cues. Gall 3,7, RCiv. 1-2, Vell. 
Pat. 2. 56 64, App. RCw 2-4, Casa. Dio 44-0 Tyrrell and Purser, 


The Correspondence of Cicero (1904--33), VIF. boaav M., Syme, Rom. 
Rev., vee index. ťs wR, J.C. 


BRYGUS, potter, in Athens, late sixth to early fifth 
century B.C. Known from nine signatures. His best 
artist, the Brygus painter, decorated red-figute cups, 
plastic vases, etc. Note parucularly Komos (Wurzburg), 
Sack of Troy (Paris). 


BRYSON of Vieraclea on the Pontus, sophist, was 
probably a pupil of Mucleides of Megara and a teacher of 
Pyrrhon (qq-v.). He is best known as the author of an 
inconclusive attempt to square the cucle (Arist. An. Post. 
7554; Soph. El. 17116, 17243 and Alexander, Comm. 
ad loc.). 


BUBASTIS, a local cut-headed goddess of the city of 
Bubastis. [arly identihed with Isis, she was also identi- 
fied by the Greeks with Artemis. A temple of Bubastis 
existed at Memphis, one of the many temples in the great 
complex of sacred structures there. The festival of the 
goddess is described in IIdt. 2. 60. Bubastis appears 
with the Egyptian deities, or with some of them, at Delos, 
Ostia, Nenu, and Rome. T. A. B. 


BUCEPHALUS (or BUCEPHALAS), favourite horse 
of Alexander the (Gsreat, died after the battle on the 
Hydaspes (326 b.c.). In its memory, Alexander founded 
the town of Bucephala on the sıte. See also HORSES. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. Greek. In its developed 
stages Greck architecture was based on the use of finely 
dressed stone masonry, above all the white marbles avail- 
able in many parts of the Aegean, including that of Mt. 
Pentelicus, used on the Parthenon (q.v.); but ıt contains 
many formal reminiscences of an earlier phase, when the 
principal materials were timber (together with tiles at 
all times the standard material for roofs and ceilings) 
and walls of puddled rubble or mud brick, often upon 
a socle of more massive stone masonry (c.g. the ‘Temple 
of Ilera at Olympia—g.v.). The dressed blocks were 
regularly fastencd with cramps and dowels of wood or 
metal, but without mortar; and although exceptionally 
almost entire buildings might be of marble, including 
ceilings of quite large span (e.g. the Erechtheum—-q.v.), 
considerations of cost frequently meant that the less con- 
spicuous parts were built in local limestone (poros). In- 
ferior materials were regularly surfaced with fine marble 
stucco to resemble masonry, but the use of marble 
veneer was a Hellenistic innovation, as was the mntroduc- 
tion of coloured marbles (other than grey). Painted 
terracotta facings are characteristic of districts, such as 
much of Sicily and south Italy, where suitable fine 
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building-stones were not available. Bronze was used for 
many decorative purposes. 

2. Roman. Roman building practice was everywhere 
hased on the materials (stone, timber, crude brick and 
fired brick) locally available, supplemented where neces- 
sury by the importation of fine marbles and granites, 
rooling timbers, etc. In Rome itself the plentitul local 
supplies of soft, casily dressed, volcunic tufa were used 
from the sixth century B.C. onwards and remained in use 
at all periods as a general-purpose building material. 
Travertine, quarried near ‘Tivoli, was discovered in the 
second century B.C. and was the fine building-stone par 
excellence of the later republic. Under Augustus its 
place was taken infmonumental use by white marble, at 
first from Luni(Carrara), later from Greece and especially 
from Attica and Proconnesos (Marmara). Many of the 
earlier Italic temples were built largely of timber, with 
painted terracotta details; and timber-framed crude 
brick was widespread in Rome before the fire of A.D. 64. 

lt was the perfection and exploitation of concrete 
which constituted the chief contribution of the Romans 
to architecture (see ARCHILKCTURF). This was a hydraulic 
cement which derived sts unique strength from the use 
of the local volcanic ash (pozzolana, Latin puls puteo- 
lanus, trom its first exploitation at Puteoli, in Campana). 
In Rome from the second century BC onwards tt came 
to supersede the puddled clay rubble and tumber ceilings 
of previous practice, replacing the simple traditional 
forms by vaulted chambers that were as strong as fine 
ashlar and far cheaper and more flexible to build. The 
aggregate was often skiltully graded by weight, the 
supreme cxample of this being the dome of the Pantheon; 
and the vaulting load might be further lightened by the 
mecorporation of large jars It was regularly used wath 
a lacing of stone or fired brick; but this was purely 
superficial, the strength of the structure bem: that of 
the concrete core. Outside Italy its place was when by 
a tough mortared rubble, often strengthened with courses 
ot brick, and in the eastern provinces much of the vault- 
ny Was carried out in brick, anticipating Byzantine 
practice. Roman masonry wits regularly faced with other 
materials, ancluding marble vencer, painted plaster, 
moulded stucco, and mosaic. "Translucent window-glass 
was common. Gilt bronze was used occasionally tor 
doors and root-tles, waterproof cement und lead and 
terracotta piping regularly for hydraulic installations. 

3. GENERAL. Locally and for domestic building simple, 
practical materials persisted at all periods: crude brick 
or puddled rubble, often on a damp-resistant stone foot- 
ing; drystone masonry, tumber-framing, tiles, thatch, 
or puddled terrace roofs. ‘These simpler materials are 
frequently reflected in the conventions of monumental 
architecture, and they were themsclves regularly faced, 
usually with fine stucco, to imitate monumental masonry. 

M. E Blake, (Ancient) Roman Construction m Italy, vols 1 (1947) 


and 2 (1959), G. Lugli, La tecnica edilizia romanu (1957). 
J. B. W -P. 


BULLA REGIA, i town in the Bagradas valley in North 
Africa, now Hammon Daradyjt. Burials bear witness to the 
Punic and Nunudian periods of its history. Later ıt came 
within Africa Proconsularis; an oppidum hberum under 
Augustus, ıt became a colony under Jladrian. Deities 
worshipped there include Apollo, Jupiter, Caelestis, 
Saturnus, and Diana. Extensive Roman ruins survive. 


P- Quomam, CR Acad. Inser. 14952, 460 fF. H. H. S. 


BUPALUS. Sculptor (6th c.) of Chios. Son of Archer- 
mus (q.v.) and brother of Athenis. Made statues of 'l'yche 
and the Graces in Smyrna and a caricature of Ilipponax 
(q.v.), in return for which Hipponax satirized him; this 
was probably a grotesque labelled Hipponax. A Chiote 
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signature on the Acropolis of Athens has been con- 
nected with Acropolis kore no. 675, and this may be an 
indication of the style of Bupalus. 

Overbeck 315 ff ; A. Rumpf, Arch. Anz. 1936, 57; A. È Raubit- 
achck, Dedications from the Atheman Akropolis (U.S.A. 1949), 486; 
G. M. A. Richter, Archaic Greek Art (U.S.A 1949), 110, 138. W 

T. B. L. W. 


BURDIGALA, a town in Galha Aquitanica, modern 
Bordeaux. An important port, trading even with Britain, 
it had many strangers in the population. A practor 1s 
mentioned as executive magistrate. Of remains, the 
amphitheatre (Palais-Gallien, perhaps as carly as second 
century) and the important temple of Tutela (destroyed 
by Louis XIV) are notable. In the late Ernpire a reduced 
cnceinte, c. 700 450 m., rectangular with bastions, 
was bullt. It was the birthplace (c. A.D. 320) of Ausonius, 
who celebrated its university. It fell under Visigothic 
rule from c. A.D. 413. 


C Julhan, Inscriptions romaines de Bordeaux (1887-90), Gremer, 
Manuel 1. 410, R Etienne, Bordeaux antique (1962) C FS. 


BUREBISTAS, king of the Dacians, built up an ex- 
tensive but impermanent empire in the Danubian lands 
(c. 60-44 B.C.). With the aid of a priest called Decaeneos 
he carried out a religious and moral reform in Dacia, 
pulling up all the vines (Strabo, 303 £.). In Pannonia he 
defeated and annihilated the Bou and other Celts; he 
barned the Greek aties on the coast of the Pontus; 
and he spread his power southwards over the Danube 
mto Thrace. Pompey negotiated with him for assis- 
tance in 48 D.C. (ct. S7G‘ 762: decree in honour of the 
ambassador Acormon of Dionysopolis), Caesar was 
intending to maich against him in 44. But Burebistas 
himself was assassinated about this time and his empire 
broke up mto four or five separate kingdoms. R. S. 


BURGUNDIANS (BURGUNDIONES), a Germanic 
people unknown to Tacitus, who appear on the upper 
and middle Main, though not on the Rhine, soon after 
A.D. 250. ‘They had little contact with the Romans until 
c. 406, when they crossed the Rhine and established 
a kingdom in the province of Germania Piima with their 
capital at Worms. When they tried to occupy Belgica 
Prima they suffered an appalling defeat at the hands of 
Actus and an army of Fluns, losing (it is said) their king 
and 20,000 men. ‘I‘his event 1s commemorated in the 
Nibelungenlied. But their kingdom survived until ıt was 
overrun by the Franks in 534. They were converted to 
Arian Christianity (mid 5th c.) and to Catholicism in 516, 

E A.T. 


BURRUS, Sexrus Arranius (PW 8), equestrian pro- 
curator of lavia, Tiberius, and Claudius, came from 
Gallia Narbonensis (Dessau, LLS 1321). As Agrippina’s 
favourite, he was appointed sole praefectus praetorio by 
Claudius im a.p. 51 and retained his post under Nero 
(q.v. 1). He was Nero's tutor and adviser for many years, 
and with Seneca was responsible for the first period of 
Nero’s government. Unaffected in 55 by an unfounded 
accusation of conspiracy, he played an uncertain part in 
Agrippina’s murder, but opposed Nero’s designs against 
Octavia. That his death in 62 was due to poison 1s asserted 
by Suetonius and Dio, but regarded by Tacitus (Ann. 
14. 51) as non-proven. A.M. 


BUSIRIS, according to Greek mythology, an Egyptian 
king, son of Poseidon, who slaughtered on the altar of 
Zeus all foreigners who entered Egypt. Heracles is said 
to have come to Egypt and killed the wicked king with 
all his followers. Among classical writers, Herodotus, 
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Euripides, Isocrates, Diodorus, Virgil, Artian, and others, 
it was a popular myth. 


For vase representations of the Heracles Dusims legend see 
Brommer, Vaseniisten?, 19 t bor literary sources see Ihiller von 
Gacrunngen, PW s v. Dusu (5), 1074 t i T A. B. 


BUTES, name of several figures of Attic legend: (1) son 
of Teleon, an Argonaut who, charmed by the Sirens’ 
song, plunged into the sea, but was rescued and taken to 
Lilybacum by Aphrodite, by whom he became the father 
of Eryx. (2) Son of Poseidon Erechtheus (or of King 
Pandion), legendary ancestor of the family of the Eteo- 
butadae, hereditary priests of that god in the Erechtheum. 
(3) Son of Boreas, driven mad by Dionysus for the rape 
of the nymph Coronis. R.A B.M. 


BUTHROTUM (now Butrinto, uninhabited), founded 
traditionally by the ‘Trojan Helenus (q.v.) on a low hill 
at the seaward end of a narrow channel lcading from a 
Jake, possessed fine hurbours and fisheries and was a port 
of call on the coasting route along Epirus. It has pre- 
historic remains, a fine theatre, and strong Hellenistic 
fortifications. The centre of a tribal union, it later be- 
came a Roman colony. 


L M Ugobm, Albania antica ui (1942); Ilammond, Epirus, see 
index , Studime Historike n (Tirané, 1900), 144 IŁ N. G.I 
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BYBLOS (modern Gebel, Lebanon) A major port of 
Phoenicia, 26 miles north of Berytus (modern Beirut), 
which derived much of its prosperity from the export of 
umber. It was occupied already in the fourth millennium 
B.C. and had the reputation of being the oldest city in the 
world, according to Philo (q.v. 5) of Byblos. Egypt took 
an interest in Byblos from an early date and there are 
traces of relations with Bronze Age Crete and Greece. 
Excavations have yielded little of its later history, but for 
one of the earliest examples of alphabetic writing, the 
sarcophagus of King Ahiram (10th c. B.c.). It developed 
as a Phoenician port and capital, and was an independent 
kingdom with its own comage under the Persians. It 
became a centre for the cult of Adonis. ‘The Greeks 
took from its name their word for papyrus. 


M. Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos (1939, 1951). J B. 


BYSSUS (Bvusoos, prob. — Hebr. and Aram. bis) was 
the fibre from which a fine and often expensive material 
for garments, etc. (c.g. Aesch. Sept. 1039), was woven. 
It was long thought of as cotton, but analysis of Egyptian 
mummy wrappings (cf. Hdt. 2. 86) makes a fine linen 
more probable, although usage was perhaps not always 
consistent and the byssus grown and manufactured in 
Elis (Pliny HN 19. 20; Paus. 6. 26. 6) may have been 
cotton. There is no ancient evidence for the usc of the 
silky byssus filaments produced by some molluscs (esp. 
panna nobilis). 


PI m. 1108; Hehn-Schrader, Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere 
(1911), 172, 189, 409. L. A. M. 


BYZACIUM. The name, of uncertain Libyan or Phoe- 
nician origin, applied in Roman times to part of the pro- 
vince of Africa from the Gulf of Hammamet to the 
Gulf of Gabes, with the hinterland; it was probably the 
Buoaatis yapa of Polybius (3. 23. 2). The chief town was 
IWadrumetum, which, like a number of others, was of 
Phoenician or Carthaginian origin. ‘he area was ex- 
tremely fertile ın parts, and the olive was intensively 
cultivated; a procuratorial region was based on Hadru- 
mctum. Under Diocletian it became a province with the 
name Valeria Byzacena. D.II W. 


BYZANTIUM, famous city on the European side of 
the south end of the Bosporus, bounded by the Golden 
Horn on the north, the Propontis on the south. The Greek 
city occupied only the eastern tip of the promontory, 
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approximately the area now covered by the Old 
Serai. Of the various founders named ın the sources the 
Megarians have the best claim, as cults and institutions 
show, but groups from the Peloponnese and central 
Greece probably also participated. ‘Ihe Eusebian founda- 
tion date 1s 659, but calculation from that of Chalcedon 
(q.v.) gives 668 (IIdt. 4. 144). No material carlier than 
the end of the seventh century has emerged from the 
(to date) slight excavations. Except during the lonan 
Revolt, Byzantium was under Persian control from the 
time of Darius’ Scythian Expedition to 478. In the 
Athenian Empire it paid 15 talents tribute, or more, 
which shows its weulth,—derived throughout the 
Greck period from fishing and levying tolls on passing 
ships. It revolted from Athens in 440-439 and ın 
411—408. Under Spartan control after Acgospotami 
(405), it joined the anti-Spartan sea league formed after 
the battle of Cnidos (394), which ts attested by alliance 
coins. It came under Athenian influence again from 
c. 390, and it became a formal ally of Athens from 4. 378 
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to 357 and then again when resisting Philip of Macedon 
in the famous sicge of 340-339. Hecate traditionally 
helped the besieged on this occasion, and her symbol, the 
Crescent and Star, appeared on the coins of the city; this 
symbol later passed from Greece to Islam. It suffered 
from attacks and exactions by the Celts in the third 
century, and was on the winning side in Rome's Greek 
wars in the second century. Kyzantium's strategic posi- 
tion helped it to enjoy a privileged status in the Roman 
Empire, briefly and terribly lost when it supported 
Pescennius Niger against Septimius Severus. Then it 
was besieged for over two years (summer 193 to winter 
195 (?); Cassius Dio, 75. 12. 1, exaggerates m his detailed 
and brilliant account) and was brutally punished by loss 
of privileges and acts of destruction. "The city was soon 
rebuilt and reinstated. Constantine refounded Byzantium 
as New Rome on 11 May 330, extending the bounds of 
the city and adorning it with magnificent buildings. It 
was known thereafter as Constantinopolis (q.v.) A.J G. 


C 


CABIRI, non-Fecllenic deities, probably Phrygian 
(earher theories of Phoenician origin are not borne out by 
recent researches, Kern, Rel. d. Griech. (1926), 1. 235 f1.), 
who promoted fertility and (at least from the fifth century) 
protected sailors. ‘Their numbers varied, but one tradi- 
tion gave four names, Axterus, Axiocersa, Axiocersus, 
Cadmilus (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 917). The Greeks also 
gave them the common title of MeydAot @eot, and con- 
nected their worship in different places with more familiar 
cults, those of Demeter (material in Farnell, Cults m. 
367, n. 256), Termes (ibid. v. 11 and 16), and Dionysus. 
With the first and last they had certainly an initial kin- 
ship, if the assumption of Phrygian oripin ıs correct. 
(This would also facilitate the identification with the 
Corybantes and Curetes which took place in the Tlellen- 
istic penod.) Their chthonian nature 1s confirmed by 
phallic rites and the presence of sacrificial pits at Samo- 
thrace (q.v.) and Thebes (Kern, loc. cit.). The historic 
centre of their worship was Samothrace, where mysteries 
were cclebrated (Hdt. 2. 51; Ar. Pax 276), but it existed 
on other islands, notably Lemnos, and in Asia Minor (see 
MYSTERIES). On the mainland, the cult is found from the 
sixth century at Anthedon on the Boeotian coast and near 
Thebes. Pausanias’ statement (4. 1. 7) that the Theban 
cult was founded from Athens was denied by Wilamo- 
witz, but may be true. Probably under Orphic influence 
(W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Gk. Rel.2 (1952), 123 ff.), 
it acknowledged an elder Cabirus and a child, and identi- 
fied the former with Dionysus. The avaxres maiðcs 
worshipped at Amphissa were thought by some to be 
the Cabirı (Paus. 10. 38. 7: cf. s.v. ANAKES). After 
Alexander the cult spread rapidly over the Greek world. 
At Samothrace it wus patronized by the Prolemies, and 
later by the Romans (BCH 1925, 245 f., 258; Kern, op. 
cit. in. 118; K. Jehmann-JJartleben, AJArch. 1939, 
xliv; J. H. Oliver, rbid. 464 ff.). In this period the Cabirt 
were often confused with the Dioscuri (q.v.), who shared 
their character as seamen’s gods. In art we have repre- 
sentations of a pair of Cabiri, a younger and an older, the 
older, bearded figure usually reclining while the younger 
stands (best exemplified by the AKafipos and Tais at 
Thebes, but there are traces of the same pair at Samo- 
thrace), and later they became a pair of youths indistin- 


guishable from the Dioscuri; so on coins, where also a 
hammer-wielding Cabirus appears. 
See in general B Hemberg, Die Kaboen (Uppsala, 1950), and fora 


summary of the Cabin in art, O Kernin PW x 1477 f- 
W KCCG. 


CACUS and CACA (ctymology uncertam; conexion 
with Cacculus founder of Praeneste, of whoni a miracle 
involving fire is related, Servius on Aen. 7. 678, has often 
been suggested but remains unproved). The former ıs 
represented in Aen. 8. 190 {T. (cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. ı. 
39. 2 ff., Prop. 4. 9) as a savage fire-breathing monster, 
son of Volcanus(q.v.), who lived on the Palatine (Aventine 
according to Virgil, but the Scalae Caci on the Palatine 
go far to prove him wrong: see Platner—Ashby, 465; 
Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome u. 299). He terrified the country- 
side with his brigandage till he stole some of the cattle of 
Geryon from Ileracles (q.v.), and was overcome and 
killed by the latter. Servius (on Aen. 8. 190) says that he 
was betrayed by his sister Caca, and by way of reward she 
was given a shrine ‘in quo e1 pervigili igne sicut Vestae 
sacrificabatur’ (so the best MS., F; ‘in quo e1 per virgines 
Vestae sacrificabatur’ the rest). “his makes it tolerably 
plain that originally Cacus and Caca were a divine pair, 
the fire-god and fire-goddess of the Palatine settlement; 
cf. Latte, RR 60, who ts doubttul about the deductions to 
be drawn from the legend. H.J. R 


CADMUS, in mythology, son of Agenor, king of Tyre. 
When his sister Europa (q.v.) disappeared, Agenor sent 
Cadmus with his brothers Cilix and Phoenix (the 
eponyms of Cilicia and Phoenicia), to seek her, with 
instructions not to return without her. Cadmus arrived 
at Delphi and was advised to settle where a cow, which 
he should find on leaving the temple, lay down. She led 
him to the site of "Thebes, where he built the Cadmea, 
the citadel of the later town. To get water he killed a 
dragon, the offspring of Ares, and had to undergoaterm of 
servitude. By advice of Athena, he sowed the dragon’s 
teeth, and there came up a harvest of armed men, whom 
he killed by setting them to fight one another. Five survived 
and became the ancestors of the nobility of ‘Thebes, the 
Spartoi (traditionally ‘sown men’). He married Harmonia, 
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daughter of Ares and Aphrodite, to whom he gave a robe 
and a necklace made by Hephacstus; the latter especially 
played a part ın later events, see AMPHIARAUS. Their 
children were Ino, Semele, Autonoe, and Agave (see 
ACTAEON, ATHAMAS, DIONYSUS, PENTHELUS). Cadmus intro- 
duced writing mto Greece (i.c., the ‘Phoenician’, or North 
Semitic alphabet). ‘The discovery (1964) of a cache of 
inscribed Mesopotamian cylinder-seals in a Mycenacun 
site on the Cadmea raises the question whether there Js 
any historic basis to the legend. In their old age he and 
Harmonia went away to Illyria and finally were turned 
into serpents. See ALPHANRET. 

A few late archaic vases show the wedding of Cad- 
mus and I Jarmonia, in the chariot yoked with a lion and 
a boar; several fifth- and foutth-century ones show the 
fight with the dragon (Brommer, Vasentlisten* 339 f). 

©. Crumus in Roscher’s Levikon, s v. F. Vian, Les Origines de 


Thèbes, Gadmos et les Spartes (1964). 
HJR. WPL, COM R. 


CAECILIUS (1) STATIUS, an Insubrian Gaul, prob- 
ably from Mediolanum (Milan), taken prisoner (in 223 or 
222 B.C.) and brought as slave to Rome (the praenomen 
Statius was common in north Italy and was regarded as 
a slave's name since its bearers normally came to Rome as 
pusoners of war); on manumission he took the name 
Cacciius and Statius became his cognomen. His floruit 
(Jerome, from Suctonius) 1s given as 179 B.C. and he died 
in 108 n.c. Best evidence for his early career is Terence 
Heo. o 27: Ambivius (q-v.) Turpio encouraged him, pro- 
duced his plays, and helped him trom early failure to the 
position of the most highly regarded of comic poets in 
plots and emotional powe (Varto, Sat. Men. 399) and in 
gravitas (Llor. Epist. n. 1. 59), while Volceactus ranked him 
greatest ot all, Some forty-two titles are known, of which 
sixteen seem clearly based on Menander. ‘The most im- 
portant fragments are preserved by Gellims 2. 23, three 
passages of his Ploaum side by side with Menander’s 
Gieek. One passage shows a trimeter monologue turned 
into a polymetric cantum, close in style and metrical 
technique to Plautus. The passages are the best direct 
evidence for the procedure of vortere, the relationship of 
Roman plays to their Greek onginals. Caccilius was the 
first of a distinguished series of writers from north Italy 
that includes Catullus and the Younger Pliny. 
PraGMENTs. ELL Warmington, Remains of Karly Latin 1 (1935), 


40S (1 (with trans ), Rabbech CRE. F. Leo, Gesch. d. rom Lat (or, 
217 Íl. G. i 


zAECILTUS (2) of Novum Comum, one of Catullus’ 
frends, composed a poem on Cybele (Catull. 35). 


CAECILIUS (3) EPIROTA, Quintus, a man of letters 
of the Augustan age. He was the freedman of Atticus and 
the friend of Cornelius Gallus, after whose death (26 s.c.) 
he opened a school where he taught small groups of pupils. 
According to Suetonius (Gram. 16), he was the first to 
give public lectures on Virgil and other contemporary 
pocts., 

Schanz Tossa, § 352. J F. M. 
CAECILIUS (4, PW 2) of Calacte in Sicily, first century 
.c.; rhctorician, possibly to be identified with the Jewish 
lbertus mentioned by Plutarch, Cir. 7. His range of 
interests (he wrote a history of the Sicilian slave-war as 
well as rhetorical works) and his literary outlook resemble 
those of Dionysius (q.v. 7) of ]Talicarnassus. His most im- 
portant work, wept Tob yapaxtipos trav déxa pyropwr, 
dealt with questions of authenticity in the orators. The 
ltles xara Ọpvyðv and riv Stadepea o Arrixos CijAos row 
Actavoé; indicate his position as an exponent of Attic 
standards against ‘Asianist’ rhetoric (see RHETORIC, GREEK, 
§ 3). Lie is much quoted by later writers as an authority 
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on figures (oxńparta); and his mepi tous gave ‘Longinus’ 
(q.v.) the incentive to attempt his own treatment of the 
subject. 


FRAGMINTS: E. Ofenloch (1907). D.A R. 


CAECILIUS (5) JUCUNDUS, Lucius (ist c. A.D.), 
a Pompeian auctioneer, whose coarse features are known 
from a pair of priapic herms placed in his atrium by his 
freedman, Felix, which bore realistic heads of the master 
—wart and all! His trade was revealed by 127 waxed 
tablets, mostly receipts recording the proceeds of auction 
sales that Jucundus conducted, and dating with two 
exceptions from A.D. 52 to 62. 


CIL iv 3340. R C.C. 


CAECINA (1), AULUS, a friend of Cicero and a mem- 
ber of an old Etruscan family of Volaterrae (Ceicna; cf. 
the river Caecina, modern Cecina there). Cicero had 
defended his father ın an inheritance case in 69 n.C. (cf. 
Cic. Cuecin.). Caecina supported Pompey in 49 and 
wrote a pamphlet against Caesar; consequently he was 
exiled after Pharsalus (48); Cicero commended him to the 
governors of Sicily and Asia. JJe surrendered to Caesar 
in 46. ‘Trained by his father, he was an expert in the 
Etrusca disciplina, on which he wrote; his work was used 
by Pliny (HN 2) and by Seneca (Quaest. Nat. 2. 3. 9). 
He has some repute as an orator. 


Cic. Fom. 6 5-y, 13. 06. H H S. 


CAECINA (2, PW 24) SEVERUS, Autus (cos. suff. 
1. B.C.), a novus homo and an experienced soldier, from 
Volaterrac (Not. Scav. 1955, 145). Attested as legate of 
Moesia ın a.D. 6, when he rescued Sirmium from the 
Pannonian insurgents, but had to protect his province 
from Dacian and Sarmatian raiders, In 7, commanding 
with M. Plautius Silvanus an army of five Roman legions, 
he won a great battle north-west of Sirmium and marched 
to join Tiberius at Siscia. ln 14 he was legate of Germania 
Inferior and had trouble with a mutiny. In 15 he nearly 
suffered a serious disaster when crossing the ‘pontes 
long on his return from the Ems to the Rhine. In 21 he 
proposcd without success that wives should not be per- 
mitted to accompany their husbands on provincial com- 
mands. Ihs own wife had given him six children (Tac. 
Ann. 3. 33). R S. 


CAECINA (3, PW 10) ALIENUS, Avus (cos. suff. 
A.D. 69), born at Vicetia, was quacstor of Baetica in 68 and 
active for Galba. He ıs described as ‘decorus iuventa, 
corpore ingens, animi immodicus, scito sermone’ (Tac. 
Hist. 1. 53). Legate of a legion in Germania Superior, he 
was largely instrumental in the elevation of Vitelhus, one 
of whose army-columns he led across the Great St. 
Bernard to Italy and to victory at Bedriacum. Ionoured 
and enriched by Vitellus, and dispatched northwards to 
arrest the Flavian invasion, he negotiated with the encmy 
and was deposed from command by his own troops. 
Rescued after the fall of Cremona, Caecina acquired the 
favour of Vespasian, but conspiring, so it is alleged, with 
Eprius (q.v.) Marcellus in 79, he was summarily executed. 

R S. 


CAELESTIS, the epithet which the Romans apphed 
to the Carthaginian goddess Tanit whom they often 
identified with Juno. That the goddess was brought to 
Rome in 146 B.c. by evocatio after the sack of Carthage is 
improbable, since the cult apparently did not spread 
outside Africa before the time of Septimius Severus (q.v.) 
whose coinage depicts Dea Caelestis seated on a lion. Her 
statue was brought to Rome by Elagabalus, and before 
A.D. 259 a Shrine had been built on the Capitol at Rome 
near the temple of Juno Moneta. In Roman Carthage 
Juno Caclestis had an oracle and was the chief deity in 
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the city. The epithet Caelestis was occasionally applied 
to Aphrodite and Diana, and also, probably under 
astrological influence, to the constellation Virgo. 


G Ch -Picard, Les Religions de U Afrique antique (1954), 100 f1.; 
Latte, RR 346 t , on Virgo, see PW s.v. Virgo 8. H. IHI. S. 


CAELIUS MONS, the most south-easterly of the seven 
hills of Rome, lay south of the Esquiline: part of its 
northern side was apparently called Sucusa. Originally 
named Querquctulanus, its name Caelius was derived by 
antiquarians from Cachus Vibenna (q.v.). Archaeological 
evidence for early settlement is lacking, though ıt was 
included in the Septimontium. Crossed by the Servian 
Wall, ıt was densely populated in the Republic; after a 
devastating fire in A.p. 27 it was occupied by the houses 
and gardens of the wealthy. 

The chicf buildings on it were the following. The 
temple of Divus Claudius, begun by his widow Agrip- 
pina, manly destroyed by Nero, and restored by Ves- 
pasian (only buttress walls and!porticos survive). The 
Macellum Magnum, built by Nero(cf. JRS 1919, 179 ff.), 
perhaps on the site of S. Stefano Rotondo. Castra 
Peregrina, barracks tor peregrini (q.v.) and /rumentaru 
(JRS 1923, 152 ff.). In the eastern part lay the Castra 
Nova Equitum Singularium, barracks of the mounted 
bodyguard of the Emperor, built by Septimius Severus 
and used until Constantine disbanded the Equites 
Singulares in A.D. 312: they are now under St. John 
Lateran. ‘he Sessorium, the residence of the Empress 
Helena, where Elagabalus had had a vast villa which in- 
cluded a small amphitheatre (Amphitheatrum Castrense), 
the great Circus Varianus(565 m. X 125 m.) and Thermae, 
which after a fire were restored by Helena, the Thermue 
Helenac. An atrium of the palace was made by Constan- 
tine into the Church of S5. Croce in Gerusalemme. ‘The 
grounds of the villa were cut by the Wall of Aurelian 
(270-2). For this last group of buildings, where excavation 
started in 1958, see Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome, s.vv. and plan 
i. 241. 

A. M. Colint, Storia e topografia det Celio (Mem. Ponit. A 1 aes). 

. H. S. 


CAELIUS (PW 35) RUFUS, Marcus, b. 82 n.C. at 
Interamnia (Teramo), came under Cicero’s tutelage in 
66, but in 63 associated with Catiline (qy.v.). In 59 he 
successfully prosecuted C. Antonius (q.v. 3) for repe- 
tundae; but in early 56 his prosecution of L. Bestia for 
ambitus failed, and Bestia’'s son L. Sernpronius Atratinus 
charged Caclius with vis. According to Cicero, who with 
Crassus secured Caeltus’ acquittal, the attack was in- 
spired by Caelius’ ex-mistress Clodia (q.v.). Tribune and 
opponent of Pompey in 52, in Aug. 50 Caelius, now 
acdile, declared for Caesar; but in 48 Caesar’s reluctance 
to cancel debts shook his enthusiasm, and as praetor 
peregrinus he opposed the official policy of Trebonius, 
praetor urbanus. The senatus consultum ultimum (q.v.) being 
passed, Caelius fled, joining Milo to start insurrection in 
Italy. He was captured and executed at Thurii (48). 

Seventeen letters to Cicero (Fam. 8) show brilliant 
political insight, with agreeable attacks on the more 
pompous personalities; fourteen are written to Cicero in 
Cilicia on Roman affairs. His wit made him a master of 
invective (cf. Quintilian, 4. 2. 123). Catullus, whom 
Caelius supplanted as Clodia’s lover, addresses him in 
poem 77, and surely also in 58. 

Cic. pro Caeho, ed. R. G. Austin! (1960); T. A. Dorey, Greece and 
Rome 1958; C. J. Fordyce, Catullus (1961). G. E.F. C. 


CAENEUS (Kavwveus), a Lapith (see CENTAURS), of whom 
three principal stories are told. (1) He was invulnerable, 
and therefore the Centaurs disposed of him by hammer- 
ing him into the ground (Pind. fr. 150 Bowra, cf. Ilyg. 
Fab. 14. 4 and Rose ad loc.). (2) He set up his spear to 
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be worshipped (schol. in Ap. Rhod. 1. 57, in Zl. 1. 264). 
(3) He was originally a girl, Caenis, loved by Poseidon, 
who gave her (invulnerability and) a change of sex (Aen. 
6. 448 and Servius there, and scholiasts as above). He 
was son of Elatus of Gyrtone (Il. 2. 746 and schol. 1. 264, 
Ap. Rhod. 1. 57). H J.R 


CAEPIO (1), Quintus ServiLius (PW 49), praetor in 
109 B.C., triumphed over Iberian rebels in 107. Made 
consul for 106, during a temporary reaction in favour of 
the Optimates due to the failure of Marius to finish the 
Jugurthine War, he passed a law giving senators a share 
(perhaps a majority) of seats on criminal juries (see 
QUAFSTIONKS, REPETUNDAE) and probably restricting re- 
wards for successful prosecution. Sent to fight against the 
'Tectosages, he took Tolosa and captured the sacred (but 
accursed) treasure there, said to be that taken by the 
Gauls from Delphi. The gold disappeared en route, not 
(it was thought) without his knowledge. In 105 his refusal 
to co-operate with the novus homo Cn. Mallus Maximus, 
his successor, against the Cimbri led to the disaster of 
Arausio and indirectly to Martus’ series of consulships. 
Cacpio had his imperium abrogated and on his return 
faced several trials on various charges; he was finally con- 
victed by Norbanus (q.v. 1) in 103 and ended his days in 
exile at Smyrna. EÈ B. 


CAEPIO (2), Quintus Servius (PW 50), son of (1), 
brother-in-law and friend of Drusus (q.v. 2), unsuccess- 
fully opposed Saturninus (q.v. 1) as quaestor in TOO B.C., 
but (with a L. Piso) coined money needed for the execu- 
tion of his corn law (see Sydenham, CRR, no. 603: prob- 
ably misdated). In g5 he was accused of matestas in one 
of a series of political trials (see NORBANUS 1), was defend- 
ed (half-heartcedly) by L. Crassus (q.v. 3) and acquitted. 
Quarrelling with Drusus, orginally for private reasons, 
he drew closer to his enemies and ın 92 attacked (and was 
attacked by) Scaurus (q.v. 1), who had helped to defend 
his father, in a duel of inconclusive prosecutions. Jn 91 
he was a leading opponent of Drusus. He was killed by 
Poppacdius (q.v.) in the Social War (yo). 

Dadian, Stud. Gr. Rom Hist 34 ff, E.S Gruen, JRS 1945, <9 He 


CAEPIO (3), Fannius (PIV 16), headed a conspiracy 
against Augustus, probably in 23 B.C. (see VARRO (4) 
MURENA). When prosecuted by Tiberius before the 
quaestio maiestatis he attempted to escape but was be- 
trayed and executed. 


CAERE (Etr. yaire; modern Cerveteri — Caere vetus), 
30 miles north of Rome on the 'Tyrrhenian coast, was one 
of the wealthiest of the twelve cities of Etruria. The earliest 
finds date from Villanovan times, and its most brilliant 
period fell between the seventh and fifth centuries, 
during which its close contact with the East Mediter- 
ranean (via, for example, its port of Pyrgi, q.v.) is attested 
inter alia by a considerable quantity of imported Greck 
pottery and by the ‘Cuaeretan hydriae’, presumably the 
work of an émigré East Greek craftsman active from 
c. 530 to shortly after 510 B.c. Excavation has been 
mainly confined to tombs, which from the seventh cen- 
tury onwards take the form of claborate chambered 
tumult, laid out in streets. One of the most important is 
the Regolini-Galassi tomb: together with the contempor- 
ary tombs at Praeneste and Vetulonia (qq.v.) it affords 
our best evidence for the artistic repertoire of the 
Orientalizing period in Etruria. For its relations with 
Rome, see CAERITES. 


L. Pareti, La Tomba Regolini- Galassi (1947); B. Pace et alii, Mon. 
Ant. 1955, J M Hemelrijk, De Caeretaanse Hydriae (Rotterdam, 
1956); M. Pallottino, La necropoli di Caere’ (1960); Scullard, Etr. 
Gittes, 97 ff.; M. Cristofani, tomba delle iscriziom a Cerveteri 
(1965); F. Roncalli, Le lastre dipinte da Cerveteri (1965). D.W.R.R. 
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CAERITES. The ancient accounts of the so-called 
Caerite franchise are contradictory. They confuse to- 
gether the earliest and the final stages of development of 
civilas sine suffragio. Caere received this status (see MUNI- 
CLYIUM) cither as a reward for protecting the Vestal 
Virgins during the Gallic invasion of 3go0 w.c. (Gellius’ 
and Strabo’s view), or as a punishment for an otherwise 
unspecified revolt during the third century, which was 
possibly Livy’s view. The latter is more probable, be- 
cause the connexion with the Gallic invasion is unknown 
to Livy, and the common belief that the status of Cacre 
was ignominiosum fits only the later date. The notion that 
Cacre was the first municipium is a deduction from the 
improbable connexion of its franchise with the events of 
490 bc. 


A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship (1939), 50 tl ; M. 
Sordi, J rapporti Romano-ceriti (1960). A. N.S -W. 


CAESAR (1), Garus Jut.ius (PW 131), b. 100 B.C., son of 
C. Caesar (who died c. 85 without becoming consul) and 
Aurela of the Cottac. His father’s sister had married 
Marius; he himself in 84 married Cornelia daughter of 
Cinna (q.v. 1). Whether his early career shows political 
consistency Is uncertain. Service in Asia (81); unsuccess- 
ful prosecution of Dolabella (cos. 81) and C. Antonius 
(q.v. 3)1n 77, followed by retirement for study in Rhodes; 
service against the pirates (75-74); return to Rorne when 
elected pontifex (73); support of Pompey (q.v.) in re- 
stoning tribunician rights (71-70); intrigue with the 
Transpadant in the year after his quacstorship (69); and 
at least one speech in favour of Pompey's commands 
(67-66). His ‘Muarianism’ at least was sustained. Te had 
supported the Lex Plotia (? 70) recalling the partisans of 
Lepidus (q.v. 2); and even after Cornelia’s death in 68 
and his remarriage to Sulla’s grand-daughter Pompeia, he 
restored Marius’ trophies during his acdileship in 65. 

2. As acdile Caesar spent heavily, probably financed 
by Crassus (q.v. 4), whom he supported in designs on 
}.pypt; Suetonius also implicates him in the alleged plot 
to murder the consuls (see CATILINI ). Ln 63 he engineered 
the trial of Rabirius (q.v. 1), a demonstration against 
misuse of the senatus consultum ultimum; and he may have 
backed the bill of Rullus (q.v.). But his great achieve- 
ment in 63 was to be elected pontifex maximus, defeating 
Catulus (q.v. 3) and other consulars. When he was 
accused of complicity with Catiline, Cicero abruptly dis- 
nussed the charge, and treated Caesar with great defer- 
ence (c.g. Cat. iv. 9) when he opposed execution of the 
Catilinarians. His practorship in 62 was suspended after 
he had supported Pompey's man Metellus (q.v, 10) 
Nepos; but he was quickly reinstated, and obtained 
Further Spain as his province, though his creditors 
apparently prevented his departure till June 61; mean- 
while as witness at the Bona Dea trial in May he refused 
to depose against Clodius (q.v. 1), though he had divorced 
Pompceia because ‘his family must be above suspicion’. 
In Spain he made a grandiose expedition through Lusi- 
tania to Callaecia, and on his return, greatly enriched, he 
claimed a triumph. ‘This he had to forgo because the 
Senate refused him permission to stand for the consulate 
outside Rome, but forming a close compact with Pompey 
and Crassus (called in modern times ‘the First Trum- 
virate’) he secured election for 59. 

3. ‘Though showing respect to the Senate at the out- 
sct, Caesar ruthlessly overrode opposition and disregard- 
ed the vetoes of his colleague Bibulus (q.v. 1.) Land 
for Pompey’s veterans was quickly provided by a Lex 
agraria, extended by a hotly contested Lex Campana in 
June; and Pompey’s eastern acta were confirmed. The 
publicani secured rebate on the Asiatic tax contracts of 61; 
Caesar also colonized Novum Comum, passed an im- 
portant Lex de repetundis, compelled publication of the 
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Senate’s transactions, and (as pontifex maximus) trans- 
ferred Clodius to the plebeians. Meanwhile a Lex Vatinia 
(? May) revoked the grant to Caesar of an insignificant 
province, and conferred on him Cisalpme Gaul and 
Illyricum for five years, legalizing his immediate posses- 
sion of an army. The Senate added Transalpime Gaul, and 
Caesar left carly in 58, to be engaged for the next nine 
ycurs on the Gallic Wars (q.v.). In the early years there 
is no evidence of any discord with Pompey, now his son- 
in-law (see JULIA 1); but by Apr. 56 the attacks of Domi- 
tius (q.v. 4) looked dangerous, and Caesar met Pompey 
and Crassus at Luca. Pompey and Crassus became con- 
suls for 55, and renewed Cacsar’s command for five years 
morc, themselves receiving equivalent terms of imperium 
under a Lex Trebonia. Caesar was temporarily safe: 
thereaftcr he received from the Senate supplicationes of 
unprecedented length for his Gallic successes, and bribed 
nobles in Rome, and cities and kings abroad, to foster his 
designs. But in 54 Juba died, and m 53 Crassus was 
killed. Caesar approved of Pormpey’s measures in 52 
(BGall. 7. 6), and gained on balance from Pompey's Lex 
de Iure Magistratuum, tor his tribunes could now veto 
attempts to recall hun before he could stand for the 
consulate, which a law of this year enabled him to do ¿n 
absentia, Yet the crux was whether Pompey, who now had 
a tresh ruperium, would support these attempts ut recall. 
Althouy.1 he opposed in 51 the motion of M. Marcellus 
(q.v. 4), after much hesitation he threw in his lot with 
Caesar's opponents. The final compromise of Caesar's 
tribune Curio (q.v. 2) tailed, and on 1 Jan. 49 (pre-Julian) 
the Senate voted that Caesar lay down his command. On 
10 Jan. Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 

4. Caesar rapidly overran Italy, capturing Donutius 
(g.v. 4) at Corfinium on his way, but he failed to prevent 
Pompey's crossing to Greece. He therefore turned to 
Spain, where he forced Pompey’s leutenants Afranius 
and Petreius to surrender after some brilliant manoeuvring 
near the town of Ilerda (2 Aug.). On his way home he 
received the capitulation of Massilia. In 48 he effected a 
crossing to Epirus, Antony later bringing the bulk of his 
army. Shortage of troops frustrated his blockade of 
Pompey at Dyrrhachium, and a sortie by Pompey in- 
flicted considerable loss. But reinforced by Domitius 
Calvinus in Thessaly, Caesar fought a set battle against 
Pompcey’s force (still far superior numerically) at Phar- 
salus, where the courage of his veterans in withstanding 
cavalry brought complete victory (9 Aug. 48). Fle pursued 
Pompey to Egypt, and was involved through the winter 
in a difficult war against Ptolemy XIII and the Alex- 
andrians, which ended ın the establishment of Cleopatra, 
now his mistress, as queen. He proceeded to Asia Minor 
and defeated Pharnaces (q.v. 2) of Bosporus at Zela, the 
battle which occasioned his famous boast, ‘Veni, vidi, 
vici. He returned to Rome, but in Dec. 47 landed in 
Atrica, where after four months he overcame the Pompeian 
forces under Scipio at Thapsus. ‘The wars seemed over, 
and he celebrated four triumphs, Gallic, Alexandrian, 
Pontic, and African; but in 45 he was called to Spain to 
fight Pompey’s sons and Labienus, and his victory at 
Munda—17 Mar., now Julian—was his hardest battle. 

5. On his return from Ilerda Caesar was made dictator 
to hold elections, in Oct. 48 he was again appointed, in 
46 he became dictator for ten years, and in 44 for life. 
He secured his consulate for 48, in 46 and 45 held nine 
months’ consulates (the last without a colleague), and in 
44 was consul again. In 44 he received tribunician sacro- 
sanctitas, in 46 a praefectura morum. Other powers and 
honours, including a full tribunicia potestas, he refused, 
but received extraordinary emblems of royalty, statues, a 
purple robe, a temple to his Clementia, and a flumen 
(M. Antonius); and his head appeared on coins of 45-44- 
But full deification was given only after his death. The 
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reforms of his period of power were necessarily sporadic 
and incomplete: he reduced the number of recipients of 
corn dole and abolished collegia (q.v.), but settled veterans 
in Italy and outside, founding numerous colomes, many 
for commercial reasons, especially Corinth and Carthage; 
he curtailed indiscriminate emigration and ordained that 
at least one-third of Italian herdsmen be freemen; he 
carried out public works in Italy, prepared standard 
regulations for Italian municipal constitutions, carried 
sumptuary laws, introduced the Julhan calendar(begmning 
1 Jan. 45— 709 A.U.C. see CALENDARS, § 7), and abolished 
tax farming in Asia and perhaps in other provinces. His 
revision of debts was moderate, and offended extremists 
like Caclius (q.v.). He was lavish in granting citizenship 
(Cisalpine Gaul received it from a Lex Roscia in 49), and 
went outside Italy in recruiting the Senate, which he 
enlarged to goo. At the time of his death he was pre- 
paring wars against Parthia and Dacia. His famous 
‘clemency’, which reached its climax with the recall 
of M. Marcellus (q.v. 4), attempted to conciliate the 
aristocracy. But his powers and honours, and especially 
perhaps his control of offices, even though he refused the 
title Rex in 44, were intolerable even to men who had 
been of his party, and on the Ides of Mar. 44 he fell to 
a conspiracy led by M. Brutus and C. Cassius, and died 
at the foot of Pompcy’s statue. By will dated 13 Sept. 45 
he had ‘adopted’ his great-nephew C. Octavius (see 
AUGUSTUS, § 1), in the event that he had no son of his body; 
and to every citizen he left 300 sesterces, repeating a 
previous gift. Tis largesse to his soldiers had also been con- 
siderable, though their loyalty to him, the chief factor 
in his power, wus m the main spontancous. In 59 he 
had married Calpurnia (q.v. 1) as his third wife; among 
his numerous mistresses the most famous after Cleopatra 
was Servilia, half-sister of Cato and mother of Brutus. 

6. Wuritincs: seven books De Bello Gallico, each 
covering a year from 58 to 52 (completed to 50 by 
Hirtius, q.v.) and three De Bello Civih. Both works show 
Caesar as the simple, efficient patriot, fighting necessary 
wars; but the propaganda (cf. BCr. 1. 1-115 4. 31-3, 82-3) 
never breaks unduly the masterly descriptions of wartare, 
studied ın all later ages. The Commentaries were a new 
literary genre; their style (cf. Cicero, Brutus, 262; Hirtius’ 
preface to book 8) 1s lucid and compressed, entirely free 
from rhetoric, and the diction is simple but brilliantly 
chosen, As the author of a (lost) work on ‘Analogy’ (q-v.) 
Caesar eschewed the ‘inauditum atque insolens verbum’ 
(Gellius, 1. 10. 4), and he wrote a verse epigram to 
Terence, the ‘puri sermonis amator’ (FPL 91). As an 
orator he was second only to Cicero, but his (lost) Anti- 
cato ın reply to Cicero (see CATO 5) was not a success. 

97. Caesar’s style mirrors the clear vision which was his 
outstanding quality. His generalship, unsurpassed ın 
antiquity, rested chiefly on his sense of the moment to 
strike. As a statesman he had abandoncd the palliatives 
of earlicr reformers, and the urban populace was no 
longer first in his mind: the inchoate programme of his 
dictatorship finds coherence in the promotion of good 
government, economic development, and greater social 
equality in Italy and in the empire as a whole. Yet his 
radicalism, however far-seeing, went too far for the Italy 
of his day; and though the stories of trousered Gauls ın 
the Senate or of an intended transference of the capital 
to the East are fabrications, they may point the direction 
in which Caesar was moving. But he legislated almost in 
spite of himself. The man who by 46 could say ‘satis diu 
uel naturae uixi uel gloriae’ (Cic. Pro Marcello 25) was 
ambitious for personal position rather than reform, and 
the Civil War (see Caes. BCiv. 1. 9. 2) was fought to 
save his digmtas. Ile was not, like Augustus, economical 
in the powers he held, nor did he understand the indirect 
exercise of auctoritas; again, the exaggerations of our 
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sources about his honours, royal and divine, reveal some- 
thing which even contemporarics thought about him. But 
his impatience was characteristic of his zest for life; his 
continued accessibility moved the reluctant Cicero; and 
his culture ıs another proof of his astonishing versatility, 
which makes him one of the most impressive characters 
of antiquity. 

ANCIFNT Souncis. After Caesar's own writings (above), with the 
Hella (Alexandrinum, Africum, Hispamense, qq v ) and the many 
references in Cicero (q v 1), the most important contemporary author 
18 Sallust (q v) sce R Syme, Sallust (1904) against the view that the 
Bellum Catilinae was written to exculpate Caesar from revolutionary 
aims, and against the authenticity of the Epistulae ad Caesarem 
senem. Among later wnters (See APPIAN, DIO (2) CASSIUS, LIVY, LUCAN, 
PLUTARCII, SULIONTUS (2), VILLEIUS) Suctonius, though his collation of 
contemporary maternal 18 sometimes perverse, provides invaluable 
evidence about Caesar's personality; but in Caesar's earher carcer it 
1s often difhcull to evaluate the synifeance of incidents which ior 
Jess successful politicians of bis gencration would not have been 
recorded For documentary (including numismauc) evidence see the 
Particularly tull entries in Droughton, MRR, especially on the years 
49 44, note also Bruns, Font. 15 18, 28. 

MODLRN L.Ircraturr. (a) General. Mommsen, History of Rome 
iv-v, Engl. Transl. W. P. Dickson (1895), E. Meyer, Caesars 
Monarchie und das Prinapat des Pompejus’ (1922), T. Rice Holmes, 
The Roman Republic (1923), J. Carcopine, Cesar (Historre gencrale, ed. 
G. Glotz, Histoire romaine n (1976) —for strong contrast see F, E. 
Adcock in CAH n 601 ff); M. Gelzer, Caesar der Politiker und 
Staatsman® (1960, E'I. 1g68)—see discussion by R. Syme, JRS 
1944, 92 Œ., J P. V. D Balsdon, Julius Cacar (1907). (b) Year of 
buth. for 100 n.c. (Mommsen supported 102, Carcopino 101) E. 
Badian, JRS 1959, 41 H. seems decisive (c) baly hle LL Strasbur- 
ger, Cacsars Finbaitt in die Geschichte (1938), L. R.‘Vaylor, CP 1941, 
113 IL (d) The year 59: F. B Marsh, History of the R W orld ! 40-0 
AC (1935) 38971., 1. R ‘Taylor, AJPhil. 1951, 254 il. (e) The legal 
sues peceding the Civil War (‘Die Rechisirage', Momnowen, Ges. 
Schr. iv 92): J. P. V. D. Balsdon, JRS 1939, §7 fl, 1607 fh, G. R. 
Elion, JRS 1940,18 f1.,P J. Cuff, Hist 1958, 445 N (J) The dictator~ 
slup years* Syme, Rom Rev. (1939), chs av--vi, J H Collins, Hist. 
1955, 445 fl. (g) The conspiracy: A Momighano, JAS 1941, 149 4, 
J P. V. D. Balsdon, Hist 1958, 80 fù ; V Lhrenberg, Harr. Stud 
1964, 149 ft. (4) Writings: K. Barwick, ‘Caesars Conunentari und 
das Corpus Cacsananum’, Philol Suppl. xxxi (1938), id , Caerars 
Bellum Civile. Tendenz, Abfassungzett und Stil (1951), M Rambaud, 
L)Art de lu déformation histarique dans les commentaires de Gesar 
(1953), F E. Adcock, Caesar as Maun of Letters (1950). ()) See various 
Papers publhshed tor the 7 ,000th anniversary of the Tdessot March in 
Greece and Rome 3957 and Cesare nel Bimillenarto della Morte (lediz- 
iom Radio Italiana, 1956). For a survey of literature since 1935 see 
Il. Collins, Classical World Dec. 1903 GE F.C. 


CAESAR (2) Luctus Junius (PW 142), brother of (3) 
and of Catulus (q.v. 2), was governor of Macedonia 
c. 94 B.C. Consul in go, he commanded on the southern 
front in the Social War, winning a battle against Papius 
(q.v.) after several disastrous defeats. He passed the basic 
law offering the citizenship to the Italian allies (see Cic. 
Balb. 21) and, as censor in 89 with P. Crassus (q.v. 2), 
helped to enrol the first of them. With his brother (3), 
he opposed Marius, whom he had previously supported, 
and was killed in 87 after Marius’ return. His daughter 
married Antonius (q.v. 2) and became the mother of 
Antonius (q.v. 4). E. D. 


CAESAR (3) STRABO (VOPISCUS), Garus JuLrus 
(PW 135), brother of (2) and of Catulus (q.v. 2), a dıs- 
tinguished orator and wit, 1s the chief speaker on wit and 
humour in Cicero’s De oratore. He supported Marius and 
was land commussioner under a law of Saturninus (q.v. 1) 
and aedile (90 B.c.). Though he had not been praetor he 
tried to gain the consulship of 88, clashing violently with 
Marus and Sulpicius (q.v. 1), whom he thus brought 
together. He was killed after Marius’ return in 87. 

E. Bickel, Rh. Mus. 1957, 1f.; cf. Malcovat, ORF! 272, no. rie 


CAESAR (4), Lucrus Ju.ius (PW 143), was the son of 
(2), and father of (6); uncle of Antony. Quaestor in Asia 
in 77 B.C., he was consul in 64. In 63 he and Caesar 
were appointed to the antiquated office of duumuir 
perduellionts for the trial of Rabirtus (q.v. 1). He was 
legate of Cacsar in Gaul (52-49) but took no part in the 
Civil War; in 47 as praefectus urbi (q.v.) he was unable 
to check the disturbances caused by Dolabella (q.v. 3). 
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After Caesar's death he opposed Antony and was pro- 
scribed, but was saved by the intercession of his sister 
Juha, Antony’s mother. He wrote Libri Auspiciorum or 
Augurales. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index: Schanz—Hoswus i. 600. T.J C. 
CAESAR (5), Sextus Junius (PW 153), from the dic- 
tator's branch of the family, took his side in the Civil War. 
He served under him ın Spain in 49 #.C., was quaestor in 
48, and governor of Syria, probably ‘pro quaestore pro 
praetore’, from 47 to 46, when he was murdered by some 
of his own troops at the instigation of Caccihus Bassus 
(q.v. 1). T J-C. 


CAESAR (6), Lucius Juris (PIF 144), grandson of (2), 
played an important part in negotiations between Cacsar 
and Pompey (49 B.c.). After failing to prevent the crossing 
of Curio (q.v. 2) to Africa, he joined the Pompeian forces 
there, was pardoned after the death of Cato (q.v. 5), but 
wus mysteriously killed soon after. E B. 


CAESAR (7), Gaws (PW, Julius 134), eldest son of 
Agrippa and Julia, was born in 20 B.C. and adopted by 
Augustus in 17. Augustus evidently hoped that he or his 
brother Lucius would succeed him, and the favour he 
showed them probably caused Tiberius’ reurement in 6. 
In 5, when he assumed the toga virtlis, he was designated 
consul for A.D. 1, admitted to the Senate, and saluted by 
the equites as princeps iuventutis. From now on he was 
virtually heir apparent. In 1 n.c. he marned Tavilla (q-v.) 
and was sent with proconsular authority to the East. In 
Ab. 2 he had a conference with the Parthian king on the 
Euphrates and appointed a Roman nominee king of 
Armenia. This led to a revolt, which Gaius proceeded to 
suppress. Seriously wounded at the {siege of Artapita, he 
diced eighteen months later in Lycia on his way back to 
Italy (21 Feb. A.D. 4), greatly to Augustus’ sorrow and 
dismay. Hle and Lucius were honoured in the following 
year by the naming after them of ten electoral centuries 
(see TABULA HEDANA). 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index, M L Paladin, Nuova Rresta 
Stona 1957, IL, P Sattler, Studien aus dem Gebiet der alten Gesch. 
(1g02), 1A leonography. L Curtius, MOAI 1948, §7 ft, bE Cha- 
moux, BCH 1950, 250 (L, Rev Arch xxvn, 1951, 218 A ; Bull. Soc. 
Nat Ant France 1907, 205 l, L. Fabbrini, Rend Line 1955, 409 fl. 

G.W R.; T J.C 


CAESAR (8), Lucrus (PR, Julius 145), second son of 
Agrippa and Julia, was born in 17 B.C. and at once adopted 
by Augustus with his elder brother Gaus. In 2 BC., 
when he assumed the toga virilis, he received the honours 
previously conferred on Gaius. He died at Massihia, on 
his way to Spain, on 20 Aug. A.D. 2. 


G. W. R. 


CAESARAUGUSTA (modern Zaragoza), in north- 
casterly central Spain. On the site of the Iberian Salduba 
Augustus built a colony which Strabo compares with 
Fmertita (q.v.) for its civilizing effect on outlandish parts. 
Workmen imported from ltaly took part in building its 
walls, which had a perimeter of about 2,900 metres. 
l aterary and monumental records are scanty. 


l. A Richmond, FRS 1931, 86 ff. 


Syme, Rom. Rev , see index. Iconography. see no. 7. 
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CAESAREA (1) OF CAPPADOCIA (formerly Maza- 
ca), was created by the Cappadocian kings to be their 
capital. Ariarathes V gave it a Greek constitution (the 
laws of Charondas, q.v.) under the name of Eusebeia under 
Argaeus, which was changed to Caesarea by Archclaus 
In 12-9 R.C. From A.D. 17 it was the capital of the province 
of Cappadocia and an imperial mint. The name survives 
as Kayseri, but virtually nothing remains of the ancient 
city. A. H. M. J.; G. E. B. 
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CAESAREA (2) PALAESTINAE occupied the sıte of 


the coastal city of Strato’s Tower, so named presumably 
after one of the fourth-century kings of Sidon. It was 
captured by the Hasmonacan king Alexander Jannacus 
soon after his accession (103 B.C.), removed irom Jewish 
control by Pompey in 63 and attached to Syria, and 
restored to Herod the Great (q.v.) by Octavian in 30. 
Between 22 and ro B.C. (or 12 B.C.; see JTS 1935, 22 fF.) 
Herod rebuilt the city on a lavish scale, renaming ıt 
Caesarea and providing it with a huge artificial harbour, 
portus Augusti. lt rapidly developed into an important 
commercial centre, with a purple-dycing industry. Herod 
intended it as a Greco-Syrian city, but many Jews also 
settled there, and tension over the claim of this large 
minority to citizenship led to riots (c. A.D. 60); the matter 
wus referred to Nero, who decided against the Jews. 
Further disturbances (66), culminating in a massacre of 
the Jews, sparked off the revolt against Rome. Vespasian 
made Cacsurea a colony with smmunity from tributum 
(q.v.) capitis; ‘Titus added immunity from tributum soh. 
It was the administrative capital of the province of Judaea 
under both the procurators (A.D. 6-66) and the legates 
(from 70). 

L Fluefeli, Cdvarea am Meer (1924); M. Weippert, Zettschr des 


Deut Palestina Vereins 1963, 172, G Well'Amore (ed ), Caesarea 
(1905), I.. Kadman. Corpus Nummorum Palacstinenssum n (1956). 
` M.S. 


CAESAREA (3) (modern Cherchel), a seaport in 
Mauretania. The old Carthaginian trading-station of Jol 
became Caesarca when Juba IT (q.v.) and Cleopatra 
Selene made ıt the capital of their Mauretanian kingdom 
and a centre of Greek art. Under Claudius it received 
a colony of veterans and became the residence of the 
procurator of Mauretania Caesariensis. With a popula- 
tion of 100,000 Caesarea became the third most ım- 
portant African port; it traded with the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic, and was a naval base. Its best-known 
citizen was Macrinus (q.v.). Sacked by Moors and Van- 
dals, it was retortified by Belisarius. 

P. M. Duval, Cherchel et Tipasa (1946), S Gsell, Cherchel, 


antique lo (1952, tevised by M. Leglay). Excavation reports in 
labyia, 1953 and subsequent years. WN W. 


CAESARION was the nickname conferred by the Alex- 
andrians on Ptolemy XV Caesar (PW, Ptolemaios 37), 
eldest son of Cleopatra VII (q.v.). He was born in 47, 
prohably on 23 June (Julian calendar), and Cleopatra 
claimed that Caesar (who had been with her in Alexandria 
from the preceding summer) was the father. In 44 he was 
associated with his mother as joint-king; in 34, at the 
‘Donations’, he was named ‘King of Kings’. A king 
claiming Cacsar as his father might well seem a rival to 
Octavian, Caesar's adopted son and heir; and ıt was 
probably at his instigation that Opptus (q.v. 2) wrote his 
pamphlet denying the claim. Antony declared that Cacsar 
had himself acknowledged the boy as his son. In 30 
Cleopatra declared him to be of age, to stimulate the 
loyalty of the Alexandrians, then sent him away for 
safety, but he was tricked into returning and executed on 
Octavian’s order. Cuesar’s paternity ts still disputed. 

H. Volkmann, Cleopatra (1958); J. P. V. D Balsdon, Gk re 


` 


68 A , H. Heinen Hist. 1969, 181 fl. 


CAESELLIUS VINDEX, Lucius (early 2nd c. a.p.), 
wrote a miscellany (now lost) entitled Stromateus or 
Lectiones antiquae (Aul. Gell. 6, 2. 1). 


Schanz—Hobsius, § 593- 


CAKES. The ancients, especially the Greeks, had an 
enormous varicty of cakes and bread (lists in Pollux 6. 
72 ff., Athenaeus 643 c ff., cf. the lexicographers under 
the names of the different kinds), Of these, many were 
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used in sacrifices (material collected in Lubeck, Aglaopha- 
mus, 1060 ff.; see also Eitrem, Opferntus, index under 
“Kuchen’). Examples are the du¢idav, stuck with lights 
and sacrificed to Artemis Munichia (Ath. 645 a); the 
Baourias, of wheat-flour and honey, sacrificed to Iris (1bid. 
645 b); many kinds were in shapes of animals, ctc. (ibid. 
646 e, 647 a; schol. Thuc. 1. 126. 6, and often). Cakes are 
the poor man’s offering (Porphyry, Abst. 2. 16), and often 
prelude a greater sacrifice (as Ar. Plut. 660 and schol.). 
‘The usual Latin name for a sacrificial cake 1s libum (as 
Ov. Fasti 1. 127-8). H.J R. 


CALABRIA, in antiquity the flat and arid but fertile 
south-eastern promontory or ‘heel’ of Italy, inhabited by 
Messapii (q.v.). Its prehistoric monuments resemble 
those of Sardinia. The Lombards seized Calabria c. A.D. 
700, whereupon the Byzantines transferred its name to 
the south-western promontory or ‘toe’ of Italy—the 
Calabria of today. 


O. Haas, Messaptsche Studien (1962). E T. &. 


CALAIS and ZETES, in mythology, sons of Boreas 
(q.v.), hence often called together the Boreadae. They 
took part in the expedition of the Argonauts (q.v.), and, 
being winged, freed Phineus from the Harpies (q.v.). They 
persuaded the others to leave Heracles behind at Cios (see 
HYLAS), for which he afterwards hilled them, setting over 
their grave two stones, of which one moves when the 
north wind blows (Ap. Rhod. 1. 211, 1298; 2. 240 f1.). 
Winged men common on vases from before the middle 
of the seventh century in no narrative context may some- 
times be meant for Borcads. The type is used from the 
sixth for Calais and Zetes chasing the Harpies from 
Phineus’ feast (Brommer, Vasenltsten?, 351). 
H J.R; C M.R. 


CALAMIS, Greek sculptor, active during the first half 
of the fifth century n.C. Perhaps from Boeoua. He worked 
in marble, bronze, and gold and ivory. Ils style was dis- 
tinguished for its grace and refinement, and he was famous 
for his statucs of horses. Pausanias (9. 16. 1) states that he 
mide a statue of Zeus Ammon for Pindar, and a Termes 
Criophorus tor Tanagra(g 22.1); the latter is reproduced 
on Roman coins of that city. His most ambitious work was 
a colossal bronze statue of Apollo, 30 cubits high, which 
he made for Apollonia Pontica (Pliny 34. 39; Strabo 7. 
319). [tis perhaps reproduced on silver coins of that city. 
The Sosandra, praised by Lucian (Fikones 6) for the 
simple and orderly arrangement of its drapery, may have 
been the original of the so-called Aspasia, preserved in a 
number of Roman copies. His Apollo Alexikakos, which 
stood in the Ceramicus of Athens (Paus. 1. 3. 4), has been 
thought to be reproduced in the Apollo of the Ormnphalos. 

It is possible that this Calamis is identical with the 
artist by that name mentioned as a caelator, ‘a chaser of 
silver cups’ (Pliny 33. 156); but the Calamus, teacher of 
Praxias, belongs to the fourth century B.C. G. M.A.R. 


CALCHAS, in mythology, son of Thestor; a diviner 
who accompanied the Greek army to Troy (//. 1. 69 ff.). 
He reveais the reason for the plague on the camp (ibid.) 
and forctells the length of the war (2. 300 ff.). After 
Homer he is introduced into several episodes, as the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia (q.v.; Aesch. Ag. 201 ff., from the 
Cypria directly or otherwise) ; the building of the Wooden 
Horse (Verg. Aen. 2. 185, cf. Quint. Smyrn. 12. 3 ff.), 
and generally the actions fated to capture Troy. After 
the war he went to Claros, and there met Mopsus (q.v.). 
It had been foretold that Calchas would die when he met 
a better diviner than himself; Mopsus answered a ques- 
tion which he could not answer (the number of figs on a 
tree), and Calchas died of mortification (Strabo 14. 1. 27). 
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Another story of his death is that he died laughing at a 
prophecy that he would not live to drink the wine of his 
vineyard (Servius on Verg. Ecl. 6. 72); cf. ANCAEUS. An 
oracle in Apulia was identified with his name (Strabo 
6. 3. 9). [le is depicted on an Etruscan mirror from Vulci: 
sce, e.g. O. W. von Vacano, The Etruscans (1960), pl. 1. 

H. J. R.; H. W.P. 


CALEDONIA, the name used by Tacitus and Dio 
Cassius for the Scottish Highlands, beyond the cruttates 
trans Bodotriam sitas (Agr. 25). Others use the adjective, 
sometimes of inland Britain (Florus 1. 45. 18; Stat. Silv. 
5. 2. 142), mostly of north Britain, referring to its seas 
(Lucan 6. 37), its north cape and monument with Greck 
letters (Solinus 22; Mommsen, Addit. 234), its frosts 
(Claudian JV Cons. Ion. 26), fauna (id. J Cons. Stal. 2. 
247), pearls (Auson. Mos. 68), and people (Mart. 10. 44. 15 
Claudian, Laus Serenae 45; Sid. Apoll. Carm. 7. 89). Its 
wooded hills (saltus) were early famous (Florus 1.17. 3, 
1. 45. 18; Pliny HN 4. 102) but vaguely located (op. cit.) 
until Ptolemy (Geog. 2. 3. 8) placed dpupes Kañyðóvos 
south-west of Beauly Furth. The name survives (Watson, 
Celtic Place-names of Scotland (1926), 21) in Dunkeld, 
Rohallion, and Schiehallion. It occurs as a personal (Eph. 
Epigr. vi. 1077) and tribal (ILS 4576) name. 

b Agricola (q.v. 1) defeated the Caledoni without con- 
quering them. In A.D. 197 they broke a treaty with Rome 
(Dio Cass. 75. 5), were reduced by Severus in 209, but 
broke faith again in 210-11 (id. 76. 15). Dio (76. 12) 
divides non-Roman Britain into Caledontu and Maeatae. 
Ammianus (27. 8. 5) distinguishes Dicalydones (cf. Ptol. 
Geog. 2. 3. 1, weaves AovyKaAndoros) and Verturiones, the 
latter of Fortrenn (Watson, op. cit. 68 f.). IA R. 


CALENDARS. Almost every ancient community had a 
calendar of its own, differing from others in names of 
months and date of New Year. All were, at least originally, 
lunar (see TIME-RECKONING). The months were either 
simply numbered (Protos was the first month in Phocis, 
September the original seventh month in Rome) or 
named after festivals held or deities specially worshipped 
in them (Dios and Apellaios, the first two Macedonian 
months, fiom Zeus and Apollo; Anthesterion at Athens, 
from the Anthesteria; Martius in Rome and several other 
Italian communities, from Mars). Some of the Greek 
month-names are found in Linear B; both they and the 
Italian names nre usually adjectival, the word for ‘month’ 
being expressed or understood. 

2. Of Greek calendars, the least imperfectly known isthe 
Athenian. The names of the months were Hekatombaion, 
Metageitnion, Bocdromion, Pyanopsion, Maimakter- 
ion, Poseideon, Gamelion, Anthesterion, Elaphebolion, 
Mounichion, Thargelion, and Skirophorion. All are 
named after festivals, some very obscure to us and prob- 
ably to fifth- and fourth-century Athenians, which occur 
in them. Each month was ın length 29 or 30 days; a leap- 
year, 384+ 1, an ordinary year, 354- 1 days. A leap-year 
was obtained by inserting a second (dSevrepos) or later 
(verepos) month; of nine attested examples of the terms, 
five are applied to a second Poseideon, four to a miscel- 
lany of months. - 

3. The first day of the Athenian month was the ‘new 
moon’ (vovpyvia), determined presumably by observation 
of the first visibility of the new moon after conjunction. 
The next nine days were the ‘rising’ month, ùy iordpevos, 
and numbered forward, as with us: Bondpopia@vus mépnTy 
torapevouv for Boedromion 5. The eleventh and twelfth 
were simply evdexdrn and wôekáry. The thirteenth 
to the nineteenth were numbered forward in the style 
Bondpopiawos = tpiry emi éra, Boedromion 13. The 
twentieth was called dexarn mporépa and the twenty-first 
dexary torepa, The next eight days, the ‘waning’ (¢0ivwr) 
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month, were numbered backward in the style Bondpouid- 
vos evar ¢Bivovros, Boedromion 22. In the late fourth 
century B.C. the phrase per’ eixadas replaced ġhivovros. 
The last day of the month was commonly called through- 
out the Greek world tpiaxds, or thirtieth, but at Athens 
évy wai véa, ‘old and new’. ‘he omitted day in a hollow 
month was the twenty-ninth, mpotpraxds (IG 12. 1. 4), or 
(Athens) devrépa ġlivovros (Proclus’ scholium on Hesiod’s 
Works and Days 765). An examination of the attested 
distribution of leap-years at Athens fails to reveal any 
purposely devised scheme, as was the case, for example, 
in Babylon, where the so-called Metonic cycle was 
current. In Italy, at all events in Rome, days were num- 
bered backwards from the three fixed points, the 
kalendae (new moon), idus (full moon), and nonae (the 
ninth day, counting inclusively, before the Ides). Thus 
ante diem octavum kalendas Apriles is 25 Mar.; pridie 
nonas [umas is 4 June. 

4. The Athenians designated dates in their lunar 
calendar as xara @eov (‘according to the moon’; sce, 
recently, J. Pouilloux, Rev. Ét. Anc. 1964, 211). Dates in 
their festival calendar, on the other hand, were at times 
termed rar dpyorra (‘archon's time’). Such dates were 
arbitrary modifications of the lunar calendar made by the 
chief magistrate in the form of intercalated or suppressed 
days. An example is ‘Aad nBoAidvos erates (otapeévou 
reraprer epPodAijet, fourth intercalary Elaphebolion g' 
(Hesp. 1954, 299). The vast majority of dates preserved to 
us are m terms of the festival calendar - an unfortunate 
fuct for modern scholarship, because one can rarely be 
sure when a given date is a true lunar date or a modified 
onc. The politicians, not the astronomers, ruled the 
calendar. 

§ Athenian assemblies were convened in accordance 
with a third calendar, the ‘pry tany’ calendar, which re- 
fects the division of the vear according to the prytanies 
of the boule. ‘The prytany comprises the length of time 
the bouleutar of any piven tribe presided over the council. 
In inseriptions, the number and the day of the prytany 
are given by ordinary numerals: émi tis "Epextyidos 
chaTys, TMaAKOGTY Ts mpviarcias > thiutieth day of the 
ninth prytany, in which the tribe Erechtheis presided. 
Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 43. 2) records a schematic arrange- 
ment for this calendar in which the prytamics are of 
uniform length. All explicit evidence proving the lengths 
ol prytanies at Athens confirms the Aristotchan Axed 
pattern. Until the end of the fifth century, the only 
calendar dates found tn wserptional sources are by pry- 
tanies. In the fourth and following centurnes, the prytany 
and festival calendars began on the same day, the first 
new moon of the month Hekatombaion. Before 407 B.C., 
the prytany year totalled 366 days, a fraction of a day 
longer than a solar year. 

6. The original Roman calendar consisted of ten 
months only, the later March—December, and must 
therefore have had an uncounted gap in the winter, 
between years (see especially Ov. Fasti 1. 27 fF., with 
Fiazer’s note; cf. Nilsson, Time- Reckoning, 223). The 
republican calendar, represented for us by the frag- 
mentary Fasts Antiates (see Mancim in Not. Scar, 1921, 
140 for first publication) and literary descriptions (notably 
Censorinus 20. 4 ff., Macrob. Saf. 1. 13. 1 ff.; their chief 
ultimate sources are no doubt Varro and Verrius Flaccus), 
Was Introduced from Etruria by Tarquinius Priscus (so 
Junus Gracchus ap. Censorinum, ibid.), as is shown 
among other things by the month-name Junius, pure Latin 
Junonus, clearly connected with the Etruscan form of 
Juno’s name, Uni. It is earlier, however, than the Capito- 
line temple (traditionally not dedicated till after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings), for of the feast-days which it marks 
in large capitals none is connected with that cult. Janu- 
ary, as containing the festival (Januar, presumably the 
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Agonium of later calendars, g Jan.) of the god of gates 
who was on his way to be a god ot all beginnings, must 
have been intended to be the first month, but the revolu- 
tion which expelled the Etruscan dynasty put a stop to 
this and March remained the first of the year till 601/153. 
March, May, Quintihs (July), and October had 31 days 
cach (Ides on 15th, Nones on 7th), Feb. 28 and the rest 
29 (Ides on 13th); total, 355. 

7. To intercalate, a ‘month’ of 22 or 23 days, called 
Mercedomius or Intercalaris, was placed between the 24rd 
and 24th of Feb. ‘This intercalating was so clumsily 
done that by the time of Julius Caesar the civic year was 
about three months ahead of the solar. In his capacity of 
Pontifex Maximus, he intercalated sufficient days to bring 
the year 708/46 to a total of 4.45 days (Censorinus, ibid. 8), 
which was thus the ‘last year of the muddled reckoning’, 
‘ulttrmus annus confusionis’ (Macrob. ibid. 14. 3). From 
the next year onwards the Egyptian solar calendar (see 
1 IME-RECKONING) was adapted to Roman use, by inserting 
enough days in the shorter months to bring the total up 
to 365 and arranging for the insertion of a day, not a 
month, between 23 and 24 Feb. m leap-year (hence 
called bissextile year, since the date a. d. vi. kal. Mart. 
occurs twice in it; the non-existent date ‘29 Feb.’ is a 
modern absurdity). No substantial change was made 
thereafter ull the reforms of Gregory XIII (promulgated 
by Bull, 24 Feb. 1582), whose calendar is now in general 
use. 

8. The official year of the consuls (and of most other 
Roman magistrates) was appointed in 153 B.C. to begin 
on r Jan. That of the triburi plebis began on 10 Dec. 

E. Hickcurman (see IMIE-RFCKONING); M. P. Nilsson, Promrive 
Time- Reckoning (Lund, 1920), ‘Entstehung und rehgiose Hedeutung 
des gnechischen Kalenders’, in Lunds Cnwersitets Arsskrift, N F., 
Avd. 1, Bd. 14, Ni 21, ‘Zur Frage von dem Alter des vorcasarnschen 
Kalenders’, in Strena philologica Upsahensis (1922), W. K. Pntchett, 
Ancient Athenian Calendars on Stone (U S A. 1903), E Altheim, 


History of Roman Religion (1978), 104 5; A K Michels, The Calen- 
dar of the Roman Republic (U S.A. 1967). WejJ.-RsSW KP. 


CALES, town, probably Auruncan, on the borders of 
Campania (q.v.): excavations at modern Calvi have 
yielded seventh-century bucchero ware. In 334 D.C. a 
Latin colony was sent to Cales, presumably to counter- 
balance Samnite-controlled Teanum (see smpicini) and 
Cales became a centre of Roman authority m Cam- 
pama (Livy 8. 16; 10. 20). A guaestor navalis was 
stationed there (Tac. Ann. 4. 27; text uncertain). Cales 
was an important base in the Hannibalic War, but, sus- 
taining heavy losses, refused Rome further aid in 209 
(Livy 27. 9). Rome remforced it in 184 n.c. (Dessau, ILS 
45). In Ciceronian and unperial times Cales was a 
municipium (q.v.), and the birthplace of Vinicius, Velleius 
Paterculus’ patron (Cic. Leg. Agr. 2.86; Tac. Ann. 6. 15). 
The fertile Ager Calenus was famous for its pottery. 
Numerous monuments survive. 

A. Sambon, Monnares antiques de [Italie i (1903), 35 


GC L. 
Woolley, JRS 1911, 199, L Pareu, Storza di Roma i, n (1952 P 
2 T. S. 


CALIDIUS, Marcus, as praetor (57 B.C.) he helped to 
effect Cicero’s return from exile; in 52 he supported 
Milo (Asc. Mil.). A leading Atticist pupil of Apollodorus 
in oratory (cf RHETORIC, LATIN), he was praised by Cicero 
(Brut. 274 ff.). 


Schanz- Husius, § 139; Malcovati, ORI no. 140. 


CALLEVA ATREBATUM, modern Silchester, on the 
Hampshire-Berkshire border. The Roman town was 
enclosed by a polygonal earthwork (230 acres), und c. 100 
was laid out in insulae. A flint wall erected c. 200 behind 
a slightly earlier bank reduced the enclosed arca to c. 100 
acres. The land within it was completely excavated 
1890-1909. Shops, a dyeing industry, and some sixty 
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houses were exposed, and of public buildings a forum 
with basilica, baths, a presumed hospitium, five small 
temples, and a small Christian church. The population 
was perhaps c. 2,000. The town was eventually deserted 
in circumstances still obscure. 

Coins of Epillus (fl. A.D. 10), son of Commius, REX 
CALLE Or CALLEV are known, but nothing earher than a 
polygonal enclosure just before or just after 43 has ap- 
peared. See also ATNEBATES (2). 

Excavation Reports of public buildings and houses in Archaeologia, 


x], xlvi, 1, lu-dxn (1866-1910). Daung of defences and street-grid, 
Arealer xen (1946), 121 ff G. C. Boon, Roman Silchester (1957) 
E S 
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15 a complete atudy of the town and its remains. 


CALLIAS (1), son of Hipponicus, of one of the richest 
farnilies in Athens. He was cousin to Aristides (q.v.1), and 
married Elpinice, sister to Cimon (q.v.). He 1s said to have 
distinguished himsclf at the battle of Marathon; he won 
the chariot-race at Olympia three times. He was note- 
worthy for his diplomatic services to the State. He 
supposedly negotiated (e. 450 B.c.) the ‘Peace of Callas’ 
ending hostilities between Athens and Persia and recog- 
mizing cach party's sphere of influence (see ATHENS: 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE § 4). The reality of this treaty was 
impugned by Theopompus (q.v. 3), and has been doubted 
by some modern scholars. ‘The negotiations, according to 
the most circumstantial account (Diod. 12. 4), took place 
in Cyprus: if so, Calhas’ mission to the court of Artaxerxes 
(q.v. 1) at Susa, recorded by Ilerodotus (7. 151), may 
have been on another occasion. Callias was probably one 
of the negotiators of the Thirty Years’ Peace with Sparta 
(440/5), and may also have been author of the alliances 
with Rhegium and Leontint made about the same time 
(ATL 11. 276). He was father of Hipponicus, a general in 
the Archidamian War who died at Delium, and grand- 
father of Calhas (3). 

The ancient evidence for the ‘Peace of Callas’ is listed in Fhill- 
Meiges—Andrewes, Sources for Greek History (1951), index 1 615, 
the numerous modern discussions extend from Grote (History of 


Greece (1888) iv. 422 ff.) to K. Kraft, Hermes 19604, 148 fl and H. B. 
Mattingly, Hist. 1905, 273 A. T.J C, 


CALLIAS (2), Athenian cornic poet, won first prize at 
the City Dionysia m 440 B.C. (IG n. 2318, col. 3), and 
was active at least unul 430 (1G xiv. 1097. 5 £.). We have 
eight titles (including AzvaAdvra), and thirty-five frag- 
ments; fr. 12 mentions Socrates. 'Calhas the Athenian, 
a little earher than Strattis’ (Ath. 453 c) who composed a 
ypappatixy tpaywoia (cf. 448 b, 276 a) might be the same 
person. 

PCG. 214 f.; CAF 3 6y3 ff 5 FAC 1. 170. K.J. D. 
CALLIAS (3) (c. 450-370 n.c.), an Athenian nobleman, 
notorious for his wealth and his extravagance. He was 
ridiculed by comic pocts, and attacked by Andocides 
whor he accused of sacrilege More sympathetic pictures 
of his house and life are given by Xenophon (Symposium) 
and Plate (Protagoras). Ile was general in 391/0, and 
took part ın the famous victory of Iphicrates (q.v.) over 
Spartan hoplites. As an old man, he was a member of 
the embassy sent to Sparta ın 371/0. V. E. 


CALLIAS (4) of Syracuse, lived at the court of Agatho- 
cles, tyrant of Syracuse (316-289 B.c.), and wrote a history 
of his reign in twenty-two books, variously described 
as Ta mepi AyabonAda, [epi Ayadoxdéa ioropia, etc. It 
so favoured Agathocles that Callias was suspected of 
accepting bribes; so Diod. Sic. (21. 17. 4) who, however, 
probably knew Callias only through the medium of 
Agathocles’ enemy, Timaeus. The history had little in- 
fluence on the tradition, which remained unfavourable to 
the tyrant, although, apart from the account written by 
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Agathocles’ brother, Antandrus, it was the first important 
work on this subject. The fragments do not provide 
suflicient material to determine the contents of the-work. 


FGrH wi_B. 564. G. L. D. 
CALLICRATES (1), a Greek architect of the fifth cen- 


tury B.C. le was associated with Ictinus and the sculptor 
Phidias in the building of the Parthenon (q.v.). 


CALLICRATES (2) (d. 149-148 B.C.) of Leontium, the 
Achaean pro-Roman statesman, in opposition to Lycortas 
after the death of Philopoemen, announced in Rome in 
181- 180 R.C. his policy of subservience to Rome. General 
in 180-79, he repatriated Spartan and Messenian cxiles, 
and restored Spartan local rights. In 168 he prevented 
assistance to Egypt. After the Third Macedonian War, 
with the detention of the leading independent Achacan 
politicians in Italy, he maintained his ascendancy with 
Roman support, despite his unpopularity with the masses, 
until his death. 

Polyb 24 8-10; 29 23-5, 30 14, 29, 32. G Cohn, Rome et la 


Grè e (1905), 233. De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. iw. 1 247, 347. 
A. H. McD. 


CALLICRATIDAS, Spartan admiral, who succeeded 
Lysander (q.v-) m 406 n.c. He resented Spartan depend- 
ence on Persian subsidies and refused to submit to 
humiliating treatment by Cyrus. He defeated a squadron 
under Conon at Mytilene and blockaded 1t there. Leaving 
so ships to maintain the blockade, he proceeded with 
120 to attack an Athenian relief flect of 150. In a battle off 
the Arginusae Islands he suffered a heavy defeat and was 
drowned, Ie displayed energy, spirit, and forthnghtness, 
but his qualities are perhaps overrated by authorities 
hostile to Lysander. 


Xenophon, Hellena 1.6. 1-33; Diodorus 13 76-9, 97-9., Plutarch, 
Lysander 5 7. aL D. W. 


CALLIMACHUS (1), Athenian polemarch and com- 
mander-in-chief in the campaign of Marathon (490 B.C.). 
He accepted Miltiades’ plan to meet the Persians in the 
ficld. His part in the actual battle, in the last stage of 
which he was killed, has been obliterated by the per- 
sonality and achievements of Miltiades, but his share in 
the victory was fully recognized in the wall-paintings on 
the Stoa Poikile (c. 460 H.c.), where he was portrayed 
among the Athenian gods and heroes, and in two surviv- 
ing epiygrams (Tod, 13). 

H. Berve, Miltiades (1937), ee , C Robert, Die Marathon- 
schlas a in der Poikile (1895), 19 A; N. G. L. Hammond, JHS ron 
41, 4st. sT. 


CALLIMACHUS (2), Greek sculptor, active in the later 
fifth century .c, Perhaps an Athenian. He is reputed to 
have been the inventor of the Corinthian capstal(Vitr.4.1. 
y—10)and to have made a golden lamp for the Erechtheum 
(Paus. 1. 26. 6-7); also a seated statue of Hera for a temple 
at Plataca (Paus. 9. 2.7). He was noted for being the first 
artist to employ the running drill, and it ts said of him 
that he spoiled his art by overelaboration (Pliny, HN 34. 
92). His style has been recognized im a series of reliefs 
representing dancing Macenads. The signature ‘Calli- 
machus made it’ on a relief in the Capitoline Muscum 
representing Pan and the three Graces, in archaistic 
style, presumably 1s by a Roman copyist of that name. 
Sull another Callimachus signed (together with Gorgias) 
a statue of Hellenistic style, found at Minturno. 


G. M. A.R. 


CALLIMACHUS (3) (c. 305-c. 240 D.C.) of Cyrene, son 
of Battus (hence Battiades ın ep:gr. 21 Pf. ; Catull. 65. 16; 
Ov. Am. 1. 15. 13, etc.). He is described as a pupil of 
Hermocrates of Iasos. Early in life Callimachus migrated 
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to Alexandria and became a schoolmaster in its suburb 
Eleusis. Later he was given employment at the Alex- 
andrian library and produced a catalogue raisonné in 120 
volumes with the title ITivaxes trav ev magn madeiqa ĉia- 
Aawpavrwy xai dv cuvéypayav, the first scientific literary 
history. It is now clear that he never became prostates 
(director) of the library (cf. POxy, 1241, col. ii. 1). The 
quarrel between Callimachus and his pupi! Apollonius— 
later known as Apollonius Rhodius—seems to have been 
one of the important episodes in the bitter literary con- 
troversy between the writers of long traditional epics and 
those of short and highly finished poems. ‘he freedom 
with which Apollonius refashioned in his own style whole 
passages of Callimachean poetry suggests the turning of 
a purely literary discussion into a personal teud (cf. Pf. 
Call. u, xl and vol. 1 passim). Callimachus was victorious 
and Apollonius retired to Rhodes, but it uppears that 
finally the long traditional epic won the day (cf. K. 
Ziegler, Das hellenistische Epas, 1934). Tradition records 
a reconciliation between Callimachus and Apollonius and 
that they were buried close to one another (Vit. Apollon. 
Rhod. A, in Schol., Wendel, p. 2. 5). 1t was during that 
dispute that Callimachus wrote the /61s, a wilfully obscure 
poem in mockery of Apollonius, which gave Ovid the 
idea for his poem of the same name. ‘The hterary critics 
of Callumachus were many and persistent, including such 
well-known names as Asclepiades and Poseidippus. 
These he vigorously counter-attacked till the end of his 
life. His farne and popularity in late antiquity must have 
excecded that ot every other Hellenistic poet, to judge by 
the great number of Callirmachean papyri—even greater 
than those of Isurtpides— and the many quotations found 
n grammarians, metriciins, lexicographers, and schol- 
lasts; only Tfomer is more frequently quoted. One poem 
only of Callimachus can be definitely dated, the Plokamos 
(fr. 110 P{.), which treats of events of the year 246/5, bat 
a terminus post quem can also be tound: (a) for the Galatea 
(tr. 378 PI ), which speaks of the attack of the Gauls in 
278 B.c.; (b) the Ektheosis Arsinoes (ir. 228 P{.), which 
must have been composed after the death of the queen in 
270 B C.; and (c) Hymn IV On Delos, where Ptolemy Il, 
who was deified in 270, is mentioned as beòs dAAos. If the 
Sosthiou Nike (fr. 384 Pf.) refers to Sosibius, who was 
later munister of Ptolemy IV and = pseudepttropos of 
Ptolemy V, Callimachus must have still been composing 
remarkable poetry in the late forties of the third century. 
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Verse. Callimachus’ longest and most famous poem 
was the Aetia(Airia, Causes), a narrative elegy of roughly 
7,000 lines in four books. It contained a series of aetio- 
logical legends connected with Greek history, customs, 
and rites; the length of the individual aetra varied. ‘I'he 
poet imagined himself carried in a dream from Libya to 
Mount Hlehcon, where the Muses instructed him tn all 
manner of legendary lore (cf. Anth. Pal. 7. 42). The 
extant fragments indicate that in the first two books 
Callimachus conversed with the Muses, but that in books 
ui iv the various stories were not connected by a fictitious 
dialogue or otherwise, The number of aetia contained in 
the first three books is unknown; ıt ıs evident, however, 
that they received varied treatment, and that personal and 
realistic touches were introduced by the poet. ‘The 
Diegeseis (expositions), which gave the arguments and 
other information on the poems of Callimachus (frag- 
ments of three separate Dieyeseis have been found in 
papyri, all presumably going back to u common lost 
source, cf. Pf. Call. ii, xxvii and n. 1), contain the sub- 
jects of the last few aetia of book 111, and possibly all of 
hook iv. The longest fragments of the Aetza, such as those 
from the stories of Acontius and Cydippe (fr. 75 PE.), 
Icus (fr. 178 Pf.), or the Sicilian Cities (fr. 43 Pf.), come 
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from papyri. It appears that Callimachus published a 
second revised edition of the Aetia which was included in 
his collected works. As a general introduction to these, 
and perhaps as a more special introduction to the Aetia, 
he composed the Answer to the Telchines (the Retort to 
his Critics) (fr. 1 Pt.), un which he expounds his final and 
most polemic views on poetry. As last @etion to the 
revised edition we find the Plokamos (fr. 110 Pf.), also 
known from Catullus’ adaptation (Catull. 66), which is 
followed by the Epilogue (fr. 112 Pf.), in which reference 
is made to the poetry of Llesiod, as at the beginning, in 
the Somnium (Ír. 2 Pf.). In the final edition of Callimachus’ 
works the Aetia were followed by a book of mbic 
pocms of approximately 1,000 lincs. The tavourite metres 
are the scazon and iambic trimeter, but some pieces are 
in epodic form and there are other experiments. ‘he 
thirteen poems included ın this book are of miscellaneous 
content and character. In I-I}J and V Callimachus 
sutirizes contemporary morals and literary attitudes. In 
IV and XIII he deals with his hterary critics; VI de- 
scribes Phidias’ statue of Zeus at Olympia for an intending 
tourist; VII-XI are more on the line of the Aetia; XII 
celebrates the birth of a daughter to a friend Leon. A 
veritable lanx satura, the Jambi must have influenced 
Roman satire. Of Callimachus’ lyrics very little survives, 
but enough to prove his skilful use of a variety of metres. 
Ihs galliaambics probably served as a model to Catullus 
and Varro. ‘The most interesting fragment comes from 
the iktheosis Arstnoes (tr. 228 Pf.). It is in archebuleans 
and shows Callimachus at his best as a court poet. Epic 
on the grand scale was avoided by him on principle. 
Instead, and as an answer to his critics, he composed 
the Hlecale, the most famous epylhon (q.v.) in Greek 
ltterature The details of the narrative cannot be 
reconstructed, but we know that it described in about 
1,000 lines the victory of Theseus over the bull of Mara- 
thon. In true Alexandrian manner the emphasis was laid 
not on the great heroic deed of T'hescus, but on the noble 
poverty of Ilecale, the old woman who had offered him 
hospitality on his way to Marathon. ‘he scene of the 
rustic meal in particular was greatly admired and copied 
(cf. Ov. Met. 8. 620 £.; Ps.-Virgil, Moretum, etc.). The 
Hecale, which also contains a remarkable scene in which 
birds are the speakers, was yet one more aetion, explain- 
ing the name and cult of an Attic deme. As the Argo- 
nautica ot Apollonius Rhodius depend ın many points on 
the Hecale (cf. Pf. Call. i passim), the view that this was 
Callimachus’ answer to the Argonautica 1s untenable. A 
small number of fragments from his minor epic and 
elegiac poems have survived. Of these fr. 384 Pf. from 
the Sostbiou Nike is the most interesting as it appears to 
be an endeavour to revive in elegiacs the Pindaric epini- 
cian ode. The only complete works of Callimachus which 
have been transmitted in medieval MSS. ure his Hymns 
and his Epigrams. Of the Hymns, I-IV and VI are in 
hexameters, V in elegiacs, Up to a point Callimachus’ 
model is the Homeric Hymns. His Hymns, however, were 
not intended to be recited at a public festival, still less to 
accompany religious ritual. They are literary pieces, 
meant for reading or recitation to a select audience. I, II, 
and IV contain political propaganda. ‘lhe style varies. I 
(Zeus) reads at times like a humorous report of a learned 
controversy. III (Artemis) approximates to an epyllion. 
1V (Delos), which competes with the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo, comes nearest to the traditional 
manner, IT (Apollo), V (Baths of Pallas), and VI (Demeter) 
represent Callimachus’ greatest originality in this depart- 
ment. By a combination of dramutic mime and lyric the 
poet brings to life the spectacle itself and the emotions of 
the spectators. In V and VI a ‘IIoly Story’, pathetic in 
V, grotesquely gruesome in VI, contributes an epic ele- 
ment. I-IV are in the epic dialect, V-VI in Doric. Of 
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Callimachus’ Fpigrams some sixty survive. More intcrest- 
ing than the dedications and epitaphs, though some of the 
lutter are excellent, are the occasional pieces, prompted 
by his own experiences and emotions, especially during 
early manhood. Of Callimachus’ tragedies, comedies, and 
satirical plays mentioned by the Suda nothing survives. 

Prose. Besides the Pinakes Callimachus wrote many 
other works in prose, e.g. a Chronological Register of the 
Athenian Dramatic Poets, a study on Democritus’ writ- 
ings and language, numerous encyclopaedias (About 
Nymphs, Birds, Games, Winds, Rivers, etc.), collections 
of Paradoxa and Glosses. Iis scholarly activities may 
also be judged from the distinguished men numbered 
among his pupils; they include not only Apollonius 
Rhodius, but Eratosthenes of Cyrene and Aristophanes 
of Byzantium. 

It is clear that Callzmachus was a poct of great origi- 
nulity and extraordinary refinement. His amazing pro- 
ductivity (the Suda credits him with more than 800 
volumes) was accompanied by bold experimentation in 
his poctry and a great versatility of style. The scholarly 
element, it is truc, often adds a frigidity to his verse, but 
the lively personal and realistic touches which appear 
never allow his writings to degenerate into arid selections 
of obscure myths. 

Texrs R. Pfeiffer, Callimachus i u (1949 53); C. A. Trypams, 
Callimachus Aetia, lambı, Hecale and other Fragments (Loeb, 1958); 
for the hymns and epigtams also A W, Marr, Callimachus, Lycophron, 
Aratus (Loeb, 1921). On the Callimachean pupyri see R A. Pact, The 
Greek and Latin Literary Papyri? (1905), 28 f. 

GENFRAL Wilamowitz, Hell. Dicht.; H Terter, ‘Kalimachos (6)’, 
PW, Suppl v 386ff; A. Korte-P. Handel, Die Hallemstische 
achtung (1960), T B. L. Webster, Hellemstie Poetry and Ait (1904); 
K.J McKay, ‘Poet at Play', Mnemos. Suppl. 6, 1962, 1d., “Erysich- 
thon’, Mnemos. Suppl. 7, 1962 C. A. T. 


CALLINUS, elegiac poet, of Ephesus, lived in the first 
half of the seventh century H.C., when Cimmerians and 
'Trerians were attacking Phrygia, Lydia, and Tonia 
(Strabo 627, 647). He refers to them ın frs. 3 and 4. He 
also refers to the destruction of Magnesia by the Ephesians 
(Ath. 525 c). Ilis one long fragment (fr. 1) summons 
men lying at a feast to take up arms and defend their 
country, and attributes the rank of demigod to the brave 
fighter. It is written in epic language, but with certain 
originalities of phrasing. 

Trxr. Diehl, Anth Lyr. Grace. 1,4 5 COMMENTARY T Tludson- 


Wilhams, Marly Greek Elegy (1926), 71 M. CRILICISM: C. M. Howra, 
Early Greek Elegists (1938), 13 t. C. M. B. 


CALLIPHON, philosopher of uncertain date (probably 
not before Ariston of Chios and Hieronymus of Rhodes, 
who flourished c. 250 #.c.). Cicero says he held that 
the supreme good consists in the union of pleasure and 
virtue. 


CALLIPPUS of ¢ «zcus, astronomer (fl. 330 D.C.), went 
with Polemarchus to Athens, where he stayed with Aris- 
totle. He corrected and added to Eudoxus’ (q-v.) theory 
of concentric spheres designed to account for the move- 
ments of the sun, moon, and plancts (Simpl. on de Cael, 
493, 5-8 Heib.); Callippus added two more spheres in 
each case for the sun and moon, and one more for each 
of the planets (as to these changes see Arist. Metaph. 
1073"32-8, Simpl. loc. cit. 497, 17-24). Callippus pro- 
posed a year-length of 3654} days, and consequently 
introduced the 76-year cycle named after him, containing 
27,759 days and consisting of 940 months—28 intercalary 
—as an improvement on Meton’s cycle of 19 years 
(Geminus, Jsugoge 8, 57-60) ; the first 76-year cycle began 
in 330-329 D.C. 

On the concentric apheres see J. L. EF. Dreyer, History o the 
Planetary Systems (1906), 103 ff. On the ‘Callippic Cycle’ see F. K 


Ginzel, Handbuch der Chronologie ii (1911-14), 499 fF. 
eee T. 1L; G.J. T. 
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CALLIRHOE (1), in mythology, daughter of the river 
Achelous; for her story, see ACARNAN, ALCMAEON (1); (2) a 
virgin of Calydon, vainly loved by Coresus, priest of 
Dionysus there, in a romantic and obviously late legend 
(Paus. 7. 21. 1—5). 


CALLISTHENES of Olynthus, Aristotle’s nephew, 
already known for works on Greek history, but not a 
wise man, accompanied Alexander's expedition as its 
historian. In his history he wrote up Alexander as 
champion of Panhellenism, partly propaganda against 
the Greck opposition; but he also made him son of Zeus, 
a far-reaching extravagance. He quarrelled with Alex- 
ander ın 327 by opposing the introduction of proskynests 
(his reasons remain doubtful), and was executed for 
alleged complicity in the Pages’ conspiracy, which had 
its effect on the attitude of the Peripatetic school towards 
Alexander thereafter. 

See ALFXANDER (4), Hiblioxtapny, Ancient Sources. T. S. Brown, 


AJPhi. 1949, 225 f., Pearson, Lost Histories of Alexander ch 2; 
E. Mensching, Jiist. 1964, 274 ff. W. W. T. 


CALLISTO, probably in origin a by-form of Artemis 
KadXtorn, in mythology, daughter of Lycaon. She was 
loved by Zeus and bore him Arcas (q.v.). Either Artemis, 
angered at her unchastity, or llera then turned her into 
a she-bear; or she was shot by Artemis. In her trans- 
formed shape, either Artemis mistook her for a real bear 
and killed her, or her own son pursued her (as a quarry, 
or because she was trespassing on the precinct of Zeus 
Lycacus), when Zeus took pity on them and transformed 
him into the constellation Arctophylax, her into the Great 
Bear. 

See Apollodorus 4. roo-1; Ps.-Lratosthenes y and 8, Ov Met. 
2 405 ll, Fasti 2. i55 ft. li. J R. 


CALLISTRATUS (1), a ĉðaaxaàos of Old Comedy, 
possibly himself a comic poet, but better known as the 
man under whose name Aristophanes produced his three 
earhest plays. 


CALLISTRATUS (2) of Aphidna, nephew of Agyrrhius 
(q.v.), Was a talented orator and financier, who influenced 
Athenian policy from 377 to 361 B.C. Having prosecuted 
the ambassadors who proposed peace with Sparta in 
391, he was elected strategus in 378 when the Second 
Athenian League was founded. He is known to have 
organized the finances of the league and 1s believed 
to have inspired its hberal constitugon. With Tphicrates 
he prosecuted Timotheus for misconduct m 373 and 
acted as s/rategos in 372, When Spartan naval power was 
broken. Realizing that Thebes was becoming more 
dangerous than Sparta, he negotiated the peace of 371 
with Sparta (Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 10 f.). Endeavouring to 
maintain the balance of power between Thebes and 
Sparta, he proposed the dispatch of Iphicrates to aid 
Sparta in 369. Since his policy failed to check ‘Thebes, 
he was ympeached and only saved by his oratory (366). 
When Timotheus’ policy of imperialism failed, Calli- 
stratus perhups regained popular favour by negotiating 
alliance with Arcadia, but in 361 he was impeached, and 
was condemned to death i7 absentia. After reorganizing 
the finances of Macedonia for Perdicecas IJ, he landed in 
Attica and was put to death. A realist and constructive 
statesman, he was thwarted by the rise of Thebes. 


P Cloché, La Politique étrangère d’ Athènes 404—338 B C. (1944). 
N. G. L. H. 


CALLISTRATUS (3), pupil of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, edited Homer and other authors, and wrote Zvu- 
puxra, quoted by Athenaeus. He attacked his fellow-pupil 
Aristarchus for departing from his master’s doctrines. 


CALLISTRATUS 


CALLISTRATUS (4), a Roman jurist of the first half 
of the 3rd c. A.D. He was evidently of Greek origin: his 
Jatin is awkward, and his interest Jay in the legal life 
of the Hellenistic provinces and the imperial rescripts 
directed to them. Works: Quaestiones, four books De dure 
Fisci, Institutiones, an exposition of the edictal law (with 
a ttle of which the meaning is not clear: Ad Edictum 
Monitorium), and of the procedure extra ordinem (De 
Cognitionibus). 
R. Bonini, J ‘libri de cogmitionibus’ di Calltstrato (1964). 
A. H.; B. N. 


CALLISTRATUS (5) (3rd or 4th c. a.rp.), a sophist who 
wrote “Hxppaces (descriptions) of fourteen statues, in 
imitation of the Eixoves of Philostratus of Lemnos. 


Trxt C. Schenkl and E. Reirch (Teubner, 1902). 
"TRANSLATION. A. Fairbanks (Locb, with Fhilosti atus, 1931). 


CALLISTUS, Gavs Jutius (PW 306), an influential 
freedman of the Empcror Gurus, who took part in the 
conspiracy leading to Gaius’ murder in A.D. 41. Under 
Claudius he increased his wealth and power in the post 
ot a hbelhs, and was patron of the physician Scribonius 
(q.v. 3) Largus. He prudently refused help to Narcissus 
m accomplishing Messalina’s downfall, but later was 
unsuccessful in charnpioning the claims of Lollia Paulina 
to be Claudius’ (fourth) wife. Agrippina, no doubt, 
secured his dismissal after Claudius’ death, for nothing 
more is heard of him (see CLAUDIUS 1). J P.B. 


CALLIXENUS (il. c. 155 n.c.), a Rhodian Greek, wrote 
Ilepi Aàcfaròpeias. Athenaeus (5. 196a; 203 ¢) quotes 
Calliaenus on ships built by Ptolemy Philopator and on 
a mopar of Philadelphus. 

FGI m. 627. 


CALPURNIA (1, PIV 126), daughter of Piso (q.v. 5) 
Caesoninus, matned Caesar m 59 B.C. cementing 
an alliance between her husband and father. ‘Mhough 
Caesar Was prepared to divorce her to marry Pompey’s 
daughter in 54, her affection for him was preat, and she 
attempted to keep him from the Senate on the Ides of 
March (Plut. Caes. 63). After the murder she handed his 
papers and 4,000 talents to Antony. Her age is not known, 
but atas noteworthy that her brother Piso (q.v. 6) “Frugy’ 
lined until A.D. 32 GE FC. 


CALPURNIA (2, PIT 130), third wife of Pliny the 
Younger, whom she accompanied to Bithynia. She was 
grand-daughter of L. Calpurnius Fabatus, a Roman 
kmght of Comum (ILS 2721). See Pliny Epp. 6. 4. 7; 
7 5; 10., J201. G E.F C. 


SALPURNIUS (1, PW 119) SICULUS, Tirus (fl. 
Aa D gobo), was the author of seven pastorals associated 
until 1854 with four others which Haupt proved to be by 
Namesmnus (q.v.). Calpurnius’ Neroman date 1s clear 
from allusions to the comet of A.D. 5.4 (1. 77-81), to the 
amphitheatre of 57 (7. 23-24), to Nero's speech for the 
people of Hion (1. 45), and to the handsome young and 
divine ruler welcomed as the restorer of a Golden Age 
(cl. Apucolocyntosts 4: see SENECA 2, § 4) In 1, 4, and 7. 
These are his three courtly poems, placed at the begin- 
mng, middle, and end of the collection, while 2, 3, 5, 
and 6 are more strictly rural. In 2 Crocale’s praises are 
sung alternately by a shepherd and a gardener (an 
mnovation mm pastoral); m 3 (possibly the earliest) 
Lyadas has thrashed his faithless sweetheart but swears 
repentance in a pretty love-song; 5 is an old herdsman’s 
advice to his foster-son on managing goats and sheep, 
while 6 1s a singing-match broken off by the ill temper 
of the compctitors. Of the court-pieces, 1 represents two 
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shepherds finding a poem by Faunus cut into the bark 
of a tree to prophesy a new Golden Age—they hope that 
their poetry will reach the emperor through their patron 
Meliboeus; and 4, the longest eclogue (169 lines), hints 
that they have had some success; 7 gives Corydon’s 
impressions of the amphitheatre built by Nero at Rome. 

I'he problems concerning Calpurnius have produced 
many theories. [lis name may imply that he was son of a 
freedman of C. Calpurnius Piso, who conspired against 
Nero in 65; the epithet ‘Siculus’ may mean literally 
‘Sicihan’ or symbolize the poet’s debt to ‘I'heocritus. 
‘Meliboeus’ in 1 and 4, described as learned and a new 
Maccenas, has been questionably identified with Seneca, 
with Piso, and others. ‘The contemporary Einsiedeln 
eclogues (y.v.) have unconvincingly been ascribed to 
Calpurnius. It |has further been debated whether he 
could have written the Laus Pisonis (q.v.). 

The situations, names, and phraseology in Calpurnius’ 
poems ure often reminiscent of Virgil, to whom (as 
Tityrus) he does notable homage in 4. 64-72. There are 
signs of the influence of Ovid, Propertius, and Tibullus. 
Calpurnius can take a cue from ‘Theocritus and follow it 
up with some independence. He shows skill in coherent 
dialogue when he employs amoehean verse in eclogues 2, 
4, and 6. See also PASTOMAI. POETRY, LATIN, § 5. 

Larr AND Wonks Clementina Chiavola, Della vita e dell’ opera di 

Calpurmo Sictlo (1921). 
Tixi E. Bachiens, PLM mi; H. Schenkl, Calp et Nemes. 
bucolica (1885) and in Posigate, CPL, C Ghiarratano, Calp et 
Nemes. bucolua (1924, with Linse dein Fil.; repr. 1951); E. Raynaud, 
Poetae Minores (Classiques Garnier, 1931). 

COMMENTARY C. iT, Keene, Eclogues of Calp. and Nem. (1887). 

THANSLALIONS. E. J. L. Scott (octosyllabic verse; 1890); J. W. 
and A M. Dull (prose; Loeb, 1944). 

SPECTAT Stuvits. M Haupt, De carminibus bucal, Culp. et Nemes. 
(1854) (‘Melthoeus’ == Calp Pian): F Chyul, Der Fclogendtchter 
Culp u seme Vv bilder (1894) (‘Mehboeus’ = Columella); J. Hubaux, 


Tas Thèmes bucoliques dans la poesie latine (1930), E. Cesareo, La 
poesia di Calpurmo Siculo (1931). J. W. D. 


CALPURNIUS (2, PW 40) FLACCUS (2nd c. a.n.), 
author of declamations (see DECLAMATIO) from fifty-three 
of which excerpts survive (Schanz—Hosius, 592). 


G. Lehnert, Calp. Flai. Declamationes (1903). 


CALVINUS (1), Garus Sexrivs (PW 20), as consul in 
124 B.C. and proconsul fought successtully in Transalpine 
Gaul, tnumphing over Ligurians, Vocontians, and 
Salluvians c. 122. He founded Aquae Sextiae (Aix-en- 
Provence), as a Roman garrison post. E. D. 


CALVINUS (2), Gwnarus Domirius (PW 43; cf. 11), 
served in Asia in 62 n.C., supported Bibulus (q.v. 1) when 
tubune in 59, and was praetor in 56. To secure election 
as consul he engaged in a scandalous compact with the 
consuls of 54 (Cic., Att. 4. 17. 2, etc.); disturbances 
followed revelation of the plot, but he was finally elected 
in July 53 for the rest of that year. He may have suffered 
exile in 51 (R. Syme, Sallust (1964), 217). In the Civil 
War he was Cuacsarian, fighting against Scipio in Thessaly, 
commanding the centre at Pharsalus, suffering defeat by 
Pharnaces (q.v. 2) at Nicopolis, and assisting Caesar in 
Africa. In 42, while bringing reinforcements to the trium- 
virs, he was trapped on the Adriatic by Ahenobarbus, 
and lost his whole force. Consul again in 40, he afterwards 
governed Spain, with notorious severity to the troops; 
in 36 he triumphed, and from his spoils decorated the 
Regia (q.v.). G E.F C. 


CALVISIUS (PIV 13) SABINUS, Garus, of obscure 
and probably non-Latin family, served under Caesar in 
Greece in 48 s.c. and became governor of Africa in 45. 
He tried to protect Caesar on the Ides of March (44). 
Antony’s reappointment of him to Africa (Nov. 44) came 
to nothing (see CORNIFICIUS 1). He was consul in 39. He 
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commanded a fleet for Octavian against Sextus Pompeius 
(38), and was responsible tor restoring order in Italy (36). 
Later he was governor in Spain and triumphed in May 
28. a son was consul in 4 B.C. and his grandson in 
A.D. 26. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index. 


CALVUS, Gaws Licinius (PW 113) (82—?47 BC.) 
orator and poct, son of the annalist C. Licintus Macer 
(q.v. 1). In oratory he practised a severe Atticism, but he 
was a vivacious speaker (Sen. Controv. 7. 4. 7). Cicero, 
who deplored hts uncompromising Atticism and thought 
that over-fastidiousness of style impaired his effectiveness, 
pays tribute to his great abilities (Brut. 284~4, Fam. 15. 
21. 4) and Quintilian’s balanced judgement indicates that 
some critics placed him above Cicero (10. 1. 115). He left 
twenty-one specches, of which those against Vatinius (one 
probably delivered in 54 u.c., when Cicero was defending) 
were still models for the student of oratory in Tacitus’ 
time (lhal. 18, 21, 25). He was an intimate friend of 
Catullus and shared his attitudes and his tastes—the two 
are paired by Horace, Propertius, Ovid, and Pliny—and 
his writing was in the same genres— an ‘epyllion’ (on the 
story of lo), epithalamia (one in glyconics), elegiac verse, 
and epiyrams (some attacking Cacsar and Pompey): only 
a few lines survive, 


FRAGMENTS in ORF*, n. 165; Morel, FPL. 


CALYPSO (Kado, ‘she who conceals’), a nymph, 
daughter of Atlas (q.v.; Od. 1, 14 and 5o0ff.). She lived 
on the island of Ovygie, ‘where is the sca’s navel’, i.e. 
a great way from any known land, and there received 
Odysseus when shipwrecked on his way fiom Circe’s 
island (cf. opysseus). "Though she promised to make him 
immortal if he would stay and be her husband (5. 209), 
he desired to return home; therefore, at the command of 
Zeus, conveyed by Hermes (5. 105 fT.) she let him po 
in the eighth year (7. 259-61), providing him with 
materials and tools to construct a makeshift boat (cyedcn, 
5. 251; the description shows that it was not a ‘raft’). 
After Homeis, little ıs added to her story. In the Odyssey 
nothing 1s suid of her having children by Odysseus; but 
in Hesiod, Theog. 1017-18 (an interpolation?) she has 
two sons, Nausithous and Nausinous. More commonly 
her son (by Odysseus or Atlas; in post-Ilomeric genea- 
logies she is often daughter of Oceanus or Nereus) 1s 
Auson, eponym of Ausonia (S5. Italy), also called son of 
Circe (see, e.g., schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 553 and Itustathius 
on Dionysius Pericgeta, 78). H.J R. 


T.J. C. 


C.J. T. 


CAMARINA, a Syracusan colony founded c. 599 n.C. 
at the mouth of the river [lipparıs in southern Sicily, 
near modern Scoglitti, in constant dispute with the 
Syracusans, it was destroyed by them in 553 and again 
c. 484 after retoundation by Hippocrates of (q.v. 1). Gela 
Established once more in 461 by the Geloans, it supported 
the anti-Syracusan coalition in 427-4, but decided for 
Syracuse atter 415 (cf. Thuc. 6. 75-88). Abandoned by 
Dionysius I (q.v.) in 405, it revived in the period of 
Timoleon. The supposition that it was finally destroyed 
and abandoned in 258 (Diod. Sic. 23. 9. 4-5) is invali- 
dated by the discovery of buildings of Roman republican 
date. Strabo (6. 2. 5) records the site as deserted. 

Bérard, Ribl. fopa 44 f. for earlier literature. More recent 


rescarches: A. di Vita, Kwaxadoy 1958, 83 ff., 1d., Bollettino d’ Arte 
1959, 347 f., P. Pelagatti, ibid. 1962, 251 ff. A. G. W. 


CAMBYSES (Kambūjiya), son of Cyrus the Great; king 
of Persia 530-522 B.c. The main achievement of his 
reign was the conquest of Egypt in 525 n.c. (Hdt. 3. 
1-15). He planned further military expeditions against 
Carthage, Ethiopia, and Siwa Oasis, but the first proved 
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impracticable, the second was a partial failure, and in 
the third the Persian force perished in the desert. These 
misfortunes may have changed him from a wise and 
tolerant ruler to the tyrannical madman of Herodotus’ 
account. He died in Syria while returning to suppress 
the rebel Gaumata, the Pscudo-Smerdis. 


J. V. Prašek, ‘Kambyses’, Alte Orient xiv. 2 (1913); PW, s.v. 
‘Kambyses’ (C. F. Lehmann-I laupt). M.S. D. 


CAMELS. The camel of the Graeco-Roman and Ira- 
nian worlds, including Bactria, was the one-humped 
Arabian species; the two-humped ‘Bactrian’ camel be- 
longed to India, China, and central Asia; the ‘Bactrian’ 
camel sent to Xerxes with the Saca tribute ıs depicted 
at Persepolis as an Arabian with two humps. Camels 
were common draught-animals in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt; Alexander and Ptolemy I utilized switt drome- 
darics for messages across the desert; Antiochus III had 
a camel corps, as had Romans (dromedari) and Parthians 
later. But the real use of camels in war was shown by 
Surenas (q.v.), though seemingly he had no imitators. 


O Brogan, PBSR 1y54, 126 f1.; E. H. Dull, Antiquity 1956, rez. 
L W. T. 


CAMENAE, Roman goddesses, identified since Livius 
Andronicus (Odtssta, fr. 1) with the Muses. ‘They seem, 
however, to be water-deities: they had a prove and spring 
outside the Porta Capena(Plut. Numa 14; Platner—Ashby, 
89) whence the Vestals drew water daily, and also a little 
shrine (aedicula, Servius on Aen. 1. 8, who says it was 
of bronze and dedicated by Numa; its dedication-day 
was 13 Aug., fast. Antiates). Libation was made to them 
with milk and water (Serv. Dan. on Veig. Fel. 7. 21). 
Ther shrine, bemp struck by lightning, was removed 
to the temple ot Hercules Musarum (Servius, first çita- 
tion above). 


Wissowa, RK 219. ILJ. R 


CAMERINUM, town of the Umbrians, (q.v.), modern 
Camermo, midway between Perusia (q.v.) and the Adri- 
atic. Its inhabitants, known as Camertes, were sometimes 
mistaken for burghers of truscan Clusium (q.v.), whose 
earher name was Camars. Camerinum signed a ‘most 
equal’ treaty with Rome before 300 B.C. and was favoured 
by her thereafter, even as late as imperial times, E.r 9 


CAMILLA, a legendary Volscian maiden, whose father, 
Metabus, in flight fastened her to a javelin, dedicated 
her to Diana, and threw her across the Amisenus river. 
After life as a huntress she joined the forces of Turnus, 
engaged in battle, and was killed by the Etruscan Arruns. 
Virgil alone (Aen. 7. 803; 11. 539 828) relates her story. 
See HARPALYCE (2). A.S P. 


CAMILLUS (1), Marcus Furius (PW 44), the saviour 
and second founder of Rome after the Gallic invasion 
(387/6 u.c.). The splendour of his career is emphasized by 
the continuous embellishments which the account of it 
underwent from the fourth century n.c. onwards. He 1s 
said to have been military tribune with consular power 
in 401, 398, 394, 386, 384, and 381 R.C. Of five alleged 
dictatorships and four triumphs, those of 396 and 389 may 
be accepted. Political pamphletecrs, especially from the 
time of Sulla, exploited the story of Camillus for propa- 
ganda purposes: so Livy (5. 51 ft.) puts into his mouth a 
programme foreshadowing the Roman traditionalism of 
Augustus’ policy. 

Camillus’ earlhest and greatest, and undoubtedly 
historical, victory was the capture of Etruscan Ven 
(c. 396 B.c.); soon afterwards he reduced Falerii. As a 
war memorial a golden basin was dedicated to Apollo in 
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the treasury of the Massaliotes at Delphi. This fact need 
not be questioned, since contacts had long been estab- 
hshed, through Etruria, between Rome and the Greek 
world, while Greek fourth-century historians (e.g. 
Aristotle) dealt with Camillus’ career, or at any rate with 
the Camillus legend. Tradition alleged that Camillus, 
who had been exiled for appropriating some booty, re- 
tired to Ardea in exile, where he was appointed dictator 
when the Gauls attacked Rome: he levied an army, de- 
feated the Gauls, and recovered the gold with which the 
Romans had bought off the invaders. Whether Camillus 
was ever actually exiled or not, the story was obviously 
invented to balance the defeat on the Allia and, despite 
traces of accounts drawn from the contemporary legends, 
the main elements in it were borrowed from the trial of 
the Scipios. lf Camillus did nothing to prevent the 
catastrophe, nobody contributed more whole-heartedly 
to Rome’s subsequent recovery. Although his home 
policy aimed at reasserting patrician mfluence, and he 
crushed the sedition of M. Manlius (q.v.) by force, his 
military reforms proved nevertheless favourable to the 
plebeians, since they gave recopnition to individual merit 
and provided public pay, and he supported the plebeian 
claums to the supreme magistracies. In 367 during the 
struggle of the Licinian-Sextian rogations he vowed a 
tuniple to Concord; it was built at the foot of the Capito- 
line hill. Camillus’ policy of appeasement at home enabled 
hin successfully to lead the Romans against the Aequi 
and Volscians (389), although his subsequent victories 
were undoubtedly exaggerated by a tradition which in 
general regarded him as ‘parens patriae conditorque alter 
utbys’ (Livy 5. 49. 7). 


Mommsen, Rom Forsch ii. 421 ff: O  Lhirschfeld, KIL Schr 
(igs), 274 ff, E. Taubler, Klio 1912; bh. Buick, Die Erzahlungshunst 
des 7. lius (1994), 109 f, A Momighano, Secondo contributo alla 
dona degli studi classi (19600), X9 fl ; J. Plubaux, Rome et Vers 
(1958), Ogilvie, Comm Lity i 5, 669 f. P T, 


CAMILLUS (2), Lucies Furius (PW 41), a son of 
Camillus (1). As consul in 349 B.C. he defeated the Gauls 
through the efforts of Valerius (q.v. 3) Corvus. Probably 
this success, and not an alleged Auruncan victory in 345, 
induced him to dedicate the temple of Juno Moneta 
(Livy 7. 28). E.T S 


CAMILLUS (3), Lucius Furiws (PW 42), a grandson of 
(1) In 348 n.c. he and his fellow consul, C. Maenimus, 
crushed the Latins and dissolved the Latin League -- an 
exploit that earned them honorific statues in the Forum 
(Livy 8. 13). Camillus’ second consulship (325) was undis- 
tinguished owing to illness (Livy 8. 29). ETS. 


CAMILLUS, an acolyte in Roman cult, fem. camilla. 
Vhey might be the children of the officiant, but must 
have both parents alive (pueri patrimt et matrim), be 
below the age of puberty, and of course free-born. 
Latte, RR 407. H.J R. 


CAMPANIA lies between the Apennines and the 
Tyirheman Sea m Italy, extending from Latum to 
the Surrentine promontory. "This fertile, volcanic plain 
annually produced three, sometimes four, cercal and 
vegetable crops. Its roses, fruits, olives (from Venafrum), 
and wines (from the isolated mountains Vesuvius, Gaurus, 
Massicus, Callicula) were also famous. In the Bay of 
Naples it possessed an excellent harbour, and Puteoli 
(y.v.) became Italy's chief port. The mild climate and 
beautiful luxuriousness of Campania constantly attracted 
invaders and reputedly sapped the martial energies of its 
mhabitants (Polyb. 3. 91). After 750 B.c. Greeks began 
colonizing the coast, drove back the indigenous popula- 
tion (known traditionally as Ausones, q.v.), and extended 
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their influence even to Rome (see CUMAE). In the interior 
c. 600 an invading Etruscan minority established a league 
of twelve cities headed by Capua, but failed to capture 
Cumac (Polyb. 2. 17). The Grecks indeed badly defeated 
these Campanian Etruscans in 474. Invading Sabelli 
(q.v.), however, proved irresistible : they captured Cumae 
as well as Capua (r. 425), and imposed their language on, 
and merged with, the indigenous population (Diod. 12. 
31. 76; Livy 4. 37). Thus, the nation of the Campani.ns 
was created. ‘Their language was called, after the original 
inhabitants, Oscan (q.v.). The Campanians, although 
more civilized than their Samnite or Roman neighbours 
and although skilled mercenary soldiers, were no match 
for fresh Sabellian invaders and consequently sought 
Roman protection c. 343 B.C. Thereafter, although the 
Oscan and Greek languages long survived here, Carnpan- 
ian history 1s linked with Rornan (see carua). Campania 
witnessed heavy fighting in the wars of the Republic and 
suffered disasters like the eruption of Vesuvius. Never- 
theless 1t remained a prospcrous area with an excellent 
road-system and numerous villas. Augustus joined 
Campania to Latium to form his First Region; indeed 
the name was ultimately restricted to Latium, the 
Campugna of today. 

K. J. Reloch, Campanien (1890), A Sambon, Monnaies antiques 
de [ Italte i (1903), 137; R M. Peteison, Local Cults of Campana 
(Rome, 1919), J. Day, YCLS m (1932), 167 (well documented), J. 
Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy (1937), 292; G. Spano, La 
Campania felue nelle eta più remote (1941); F. Vetter, Handbuch der 


stal. Dialekte (1954), t. 1 1L; P. E. Anas (ed.), Ricerca archeologica 
nell’ Jtalia miridionale (1960), 1 ff. E. T. 5. 


CAMPS. When the Roman camp (castra) was described 
by Polybius (6. 27-32) about 143 B.C., its stercotyped 
form was already taken for granted; indeed, no Roman 
historian troubles to describe it. Jt is associated with the 
carhest annals of Roman history (cf. Livy 10. 32. 9; 34. 
46. 8; 40. 27. 1-7; 41. 2. 11), but its origims are doubtful. 
R. Lehmann-Hartleben assigns its introduction to the 
Etruscans and would connect it with Assyrian war- 
entrenchments (Die Traranssäule (1926), 10), while others 
would connect it with the terramara (q.v.) settlements of 
prehistoric Italy, too often assumed to be normally sym- 
metrical (Antiquity 1939, 320). ‘The augural principles 
assouated with its planning certainly appear ın the 
earliest Roman colonies of which we have archaco- 
logical knowledge, and its development is undoubtedly 
a Roman invention. 

Polybius describes a camp for a consular army of two 
Roman legions with an ¢quivalent number of Italian 
allies. It 1s square, and faces in the most convenient 
direction (contrast Veget. 1. 23). Its plan is based upon 
the general's tent (praetorium, g.v.) and the 100-foot street 
(via principalis), parallel therewith. The legions (each 
grouped as 1,200 hastati, 1,200 principes, 600 triarii, and 
1,200 velites) and the bulk of the allies were encamped 
by centuriae (then of 60 men each) and turmae in parallel 
divisions along streets at right angles to the wa principalis, 
and were divided at the position of the fifth cohort by a 
second large cross-street, hence called via quintana. ‘The 
praetorium is flanked by six tribunes’ tents disposed along 
the wia principalis, with open spaces behind them serving 
respectively as forum and quaestortum. ‘Then comes a 
third cross-street, behind which lay the extraordinaru 
(selected allied troops) with auxtlia (foreign levies) on the 
flanks. The enclosing rampart (vallum) and ditch (fossa) 
were divided from the host by an intervallum 200 fect 
wide, serving for booty, and probably for the velites, 
about whose position there is ambiguity (Stolle, Das Lager 
und Heer der Romer (1912), 94-104). There are many 
points of resemblance between this Polybian plan and 
the camps of the second century B.C. excavated by A. 
Schulten at Numantia (q.v.), though the allotment of 
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space differs considerably, maniples being grouped 
round a square rather than in long narrow strigae. 

An imperial camp of the third century a.D. (RA. Mus. 
1893, 243) is described in the anonymous treatise De 
Munitiombus Castrorum. While Polybius had tried to 
describe common practice, this imperial camp is treated 
as a mere exercise in castrametation, using factors un- 
likely to be found m conjunction. The differences are 
striking. The proportion of the whole work is not square 
but tertiata, one-third being called praetentura and two- 
thirds rvetentura. Auxiliaries and irregulars take the place 
of extraordinarit and occupy the whole praetentura. he 
via quintana has moved to behind the praetorium. The 
legionaries are quartered around the whole encampment, 
lying between the intervallum and a strect called vta 
sagularis. "Vhe unit for all regulars is no longer the 
maniple, but the centuria of 80 men. The guaestorium has 
moved to bchind the praetorium and such institutions as 
the hospital (valetudinarium), of which Polybius makes 
no mention, have appeared. Archaeology does not supply 
examples of imperial camps on so large and detailed 
a scale as the republican camps at Numantia. For de- 
fences and outlines, the British groups of Northumber- 
land and Scotland are unrivalled. At Masada (q.v.), west 
of the Dead Sea, there ts a remarkable series of small 
siege-camps, filled with temporary buildings ın the 
manner of Numantia, while the manawuvre-camps of 
Cawthorn should also be noted. 


HL. Stuart Jonca, Companion to Roman History (1912), 226 IT ; A. 
Schulten, Numantia wiv (1914-31), Kromayer—-Veith, Heerwesen 
und Knegsfihrung der Griechen und Romern (1928), for Nornthumber- 
land examples, L A. Richmond, Northumberland County History xv. 
116 ff. andid Proc. Brit. Acad. 1955, 297 tl ; for Scotash examples, 
W. Roy, Military Antiquities of the Romany in North Britain (1793); 
for Masada, see s.v. MASADA, De Mumtiombus Castrovum, ed Lung 
(1848), von Domaszewski (1487). LA R. 


CAMPUS MARTIUS, originally the ‘liber flood-plain 
bounded by the Pincian, Quirinal, and Capitoline hills, 
though its precise limits, especially to the south, are 
sull arguable. It was originally pasture, outside the 
pomenum (q.v.) and therefore used for army musters and 
exercises and for the comitia centurtata. In early times, 
the Campus contained the altar of Mars, from which it 
took its name, the Villa Publica (435 B.c.), and the temple 
of Apollo (431 N.c.); later came the tamous altar to Dis 
and Proserpina, on which centred the Secular Games 
(q.v.). Republican public works, the Forum Holttorium, 
Circus Flamimus (221 4.c.), Porticus Octama (168 n.C.) 
and Minucia (110 B.C.), and many unidentified temples, as 
in the Forum Boarium and Piazza Argentina, had, by the 
first century B.C., overrun its south end. "he Theatrum 
Pompei (52 b.c.), with huge porticus, foreshadows the 
immense buildings of the Augustan vzr: triumphales: the 
temple of Neptune by Domitius Ahenobarbus (c. 32 
B.C.), Statiltus Taurus’ amphitheatre (29 b.c.), Augustus’ 
own Mausoleum, gardens, and crematorium (28 B.C.), 
porticus Octaviae (27 u.c.), and the Saepta Iulia (q.v., 
26 n.c.), Agrippa's Baths, water-garden, aqueduct (q.v.), 
Pantheon (q.v.) and porticus Argonautaurum (25 B.c.), the 
theatres of Marcellus and Balbus (the latter with Crypta) 
of 13 B.C., a monumental sun-dial (10 n.C.) of which the 
gnomon was an obelisk of Psammetichus II, and the Ara 
Pacts (q.v., 9 B.C.). Imperial buildings gradually filled the 
remaining space. Gaius projected an amphitheatre, and 
perhaps built the /seum et Serapeum vowed by the trium- 
virs. Nero built thermae (A.D. 62—4) and Domitian the 
Templum Divorum (Vespastam et Titi), a stadium (now 
Piazza Navona), and odeum. Hadrian added the bastlicae 
of Matidia and Marciana, with a temple to the former. 
Pius honoured Hadrian with a temple (A.D. 145), and ts 
himself commemorated by a crematorium and columna 
Divi Pu, with famous panels on its base, while the 
templum divi Marci is associated with the more famous 
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Column, with spiral relicfs of the Marcomannic wars. 
Eventually, the whole area was included within the Wall 
of Aurelian (q.v.). 


F. Castagnoli, Mem Acc. Linc. 1948, 103 ff.; for buildings, sce 
Nash, Pict Dict. Rome, s.vv. LA : S 


CAMULODUNUM, modern Colchester (Essex). A site 
to the west of the Roman (and modern) town, was oc- 
cupied c. A.D. 9 by the Belgic conquerors of the Trino- 
vantes and was the capital and mint of Cunobelinus 
(y.v.), as well as the principal trading port of Britain (cf. 
Fox, Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Angha vii. 159). Captured 
in Claudius’ campaign of A.D. 43, it served us a base for 
the conquest of Britain, and in 49 a colony (colonia 
Victricensis) was founded close by, which was probably at 
first the provincial capital. This unwalled town was 
sacked by Boudicca in 60 and was subsequently rebuilt 
in regular insulae to cover an area of c. 108 acres. Its 
defences were a clay bank, to which, as appears, a stone 
wall was added c. a.D. 180. [Important remains are the 
substructures of a temple (probably that of Divus Claud- 
ius), and the monumental west (Balkerne) gate. In the 
suburbs are temples and a large theatre. Samian pottery 
was made here in the second century. Its subsequent 
history ıs virtually unknown. 


C F. C. Hawkes and M R. Hul, Camulodunum (1947); M R. 
Hull, Roman Colchester (1957), VCH Essex im. 7 tt. (1. A. Richmond), 
yo Íl. (M. R. Ilull) C ko. 


CANABAE, the name given to the civil settlements that 
grew up around the legionary fortresses, c.g. at Moguntia- 
cum, Carnuntum, and Lambaesis. Many of their mn- 
habitants were veterans. Canabae were vici (y.v.) and had 
magistrates with the utles of magistri or curatores, and 
probably a local council. During the second century A.D, 
some of them were given the status of municiptc (q.v-), Or 
coloniae (see COLONIZATION, ROMAN). 

Soldiers who give castris as their birthplace were born 
in the canabue of the camp where their fathers, who be- 
fore A.D. 197 were unable to contract a legal marnage, 
were stationed. During the second century A.D. a high 
proportion of legionaries were recruited in this way. 


R MacMullen, Soldier and Citrlian in the Later Roman Fonptre 
(1903), t19 Ll I MLD P,G.R W. 


CANALS (fossae, duspuyes), Drainage and irrigation 
canals were freely used throughout the ancient world. 
Egypt and Mesopotamia depended entirely on a system 
sct up in prehistoric times and extended and main- 
tained later. ‘he water of Lake Copais (q.v.), from very 
early tunes, was carried for many miles over the sur- 
rounding plain in canals and under it in tunnels; m Italy, 
the Etruscans built canals that lud the foundations of the 
prosperity of the Po valley (Pliny, HN 3. 20). These were 
kept up even by the Gallic invaders and extended by the 
Romans. In southern Italy the Pomptine Marshes (q.v.) 
posed a more diflicult problem, never really solved. ‘The 
Via Appia (q.v.), however, was safeguarded against the 
water, and the canal built for this purpose by M. 
Cethegus (cos. 160 B.c.) provided a popular transport 
route (Hor. Sat. 5. 5). Latium and Etruria were, on the 
whole, kept well drained by meuns of canals and tunnels 
(cumculi). Claudius converted the Fucine Lake into 
cultivable land by draining the water through tunnels, 
which were repaired and improved tn the second century. 
In Roman Africa, following up earlier Carthaginian 
efforts, the Romans built a system of canals that caught 
all the available water and vastly extended the cultivable 
area. Its remains are still an impressive sight. 
Navigable canals werc also known in Egypt (especially 
in the Nile Delta) and Mesopotamia. Xerxes, for his 
invasion of Greece, by-passed the stormy Athos (q.v.) 
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peninsula by a canal nearly 20 feet wide across its neck. 
This was regarded as sacrilege (‘Where Zeus wanted an 
island, he made one’), duly avenged by his defeat. Yet 
there were one or two similar canals in Classical Greece, 
and more were planned at various times and abandoned, 
notably—on different occasions from Periander to Nero, 
who intended to sct Jewish prisoners to work on 1t—one 
across the Isthmus of Corinth. In Italy, the mouth of the 
Po, and under the Empire that of the Tiber, frequently 
called for canalization, So did river mouths in the pro- 
vinces, e.g. the Rhône and the Rhine—Meuse, where 
cunals were built, respectively, by Marius and Drusus 
(q.v. 3). Corbulo (q.v.), as legate of Lower Germany, con- 
nected the Meuse with the Rhine above the delta. In 
Britain, a system of canals linked Fenland with the Trent. 
In Italy, Agrippa (q.v. 3) joined the Lucrine Lake to 
Avernus and made them into one large land-locked 
harbour; and Nero envisaged, and actually started 
on, a scheme to connect this with Rome, thus avoiding 
the difliculties posed by the Tiber mouth. Egypt remained 
the principal country of canals. Alexandria was con- 
nected with the Nile by the ‘Canopus Canal’; and though 
Egyptian schemes for digging through the Isthmus of 
Suez had apparently faled, Ptolemy Ll, using some of 
their workings, built a canal from the Nile (near Helio- 
polis) to the Bitter Lakes, which he connected with 
Arsinoe (q.v. 2). "This was kept up and improved, in part 
by new digeings, by various successors, last by ‘Trajan 
and Hadrian. Alexandria thus became a centre for sea- 
borne trade between the East and the Mediterranean. 


Dar Sag, ‘bossa’; S. Judson und A Kahane, PRSR 190), 
74a (Pirus an caucul), bion bes, Stud Abie Technol ncha E B. 


JANDIDAĄTUS, a candidate for a magistracy. Officially 

named petitor (his rivals were therefore styled competi- 
tores), he was called candidatus because he wore a white, 
or whitened, toga when grecting clectois in the forum. 
Ile was then accompanied by a slave (nomenclator) who 
remanded him of the names of the electors, and by a 
crowd of partisans (sectatores), mostly trecdmen, whose 
task wus to secure votes by bargaining and bribing, either 
directly or through specal agents. The divisores were 
charged with distributing money to the voting members 
of the tubes.’ l'o prevent or limit canvassing, legislation de 
ambitu (see AMBITUS) was enacted, but unsuccessfully.’ These 
activities frequently began a full year betore the elections, 
but candidature became oficial only with professio to, and 
consequent nommatio by, the presiding magistrate or his 
colleague. Although this right of nominatio was shared in 
the umpertal period by the Princeps, probably by virtue 
ot his consular power, it is not to be confused with the 
entirely unofficial recommendation of candidates by an 
influential private citizen (commendation), a practice repub- 
hean in origin which was later widely employed by the 
emperors in order virtually to ensure the election of 
candidates of therr own choosing. 


Mommsen, Rom Stautsr 2. 477 17 5 w. got R. P. T.; E.S S. 


CANIDIUS (PIV 2) CRASSUS, Pustius, of obscure 
and probably non-Latin family, served under Lepidus 
(q.v. 3) in Gallia Narbonensis and helped to bring about 
his rapprochement with Antony in May 43 Buc. He is 
probably the Crassus who led an army for Antony during 
the Perusine War. At the end of 40, after the peace of 
Brundisium, he held a suffect consulship, and subse- 
quently served Antony in the East. [carly in 36 he sub- 
dued the Iberians and Albanians in the region of the 
Caucasus, and then joined Antony's Parthian expedition. 
Probably left in command in Armenia, he brought his 
army to join Antony in 32, and took charge of all the land 
forces in the Actium, campaign. After the battle he 
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deserted his troops and rejoined Antony in Egypt, where 
he was put to death by Octavian in 30. 


Syme, Rom Rev., see index. TJC. 
CANINIUS (1, PW o) REBILUS, Gavs, of practorian 
family, served as Caesar's legatus in 52 B.C. against 
Vercingctorix. In 49 he was sent by Caesar to Pompey to 
arrange a compromise, and then fought under C'urio 
(y.v. 2) in Africa, In 46 he was in Africa again with the 
status of proconsul, taking part in the campaign of Thap- 
sus; m 45 he served asa /egatus in the campaign of Munda. 
On the last day of 45, on the sudden death of Q. Fabius 
Maximus, Caesar appointed him consul suffectus for the 
few hours of the year that remained. Apparently pro- 
scribed (43), he escaped to Sextus Pompeius in Sicily and 
there refounded Cephaloedium as a Roman mumcipium. 
His son and grandson also reached the consulship. 


Syme, Rom. Rev, see index, M Grant, From Imperium to 
fluctoritas (1040), 1924F. T.J). C. 


CANINIUS (2, PW 13) RUFUS, of Comum, a neigh- 
bour of the Younger Pliny, much occupied with his 
landed estates, but possessing an epic bent which Pliny 
encouraged, as he encouraged production of poetry in 
the case of Octavius and others. His literary interests are 
discernible from Pliny’s letters to lim (1. 3; 2. 8, 4.7; 
©. 21; 7. 18; 8. 4; 9. 33). J W.D. 


CANIUS RUFUS, from Gades, a poet and friend of 
Martial, who alludes to his versatility and merriment in 
epigram 3. 20 (cf. 1. 61. 9; 1. 69). 


CANNAE, a village on the south bank of the Aufidus 
in w\pulia, the site of Hannibal’s great victory in 216 B.C. 
(Polyb. 3. 107-18; Livy 22. 43-9). L. Aemulius Paullus 
and C. Terentius Vatro (qq.v.) with perhaps 48,000 
infantry and 6,000 cavalry (rather than the 86,000 which 
Polybius implies) faced Hannibal’s 35,000 infantry and 
10,000 cavalry. Jlannibal’s) convex crescent-shaped 
formation gradually became concave under pressure of 
the Roman centre which, being thus encircled and 
finally surrounded by Hannibal's cavalry in the rear, 
tailed to break through and was cut to pieces. ‘Vhe long- 
debated question whether the battlefield lay north or 
south of the river has not been settled by recent archaco- 
logical discoveries: the cemeteries, found in 1937 and 
after, are medieval, not ancient. 

For a ummary of the problems see Walbank, Polybius 1 435 EF. 
For the burials and other excavations, F Dertocchi, Rend Linc 1960, 


397, Stud: anmbalict (1964) 07 H , and N Degrassi, ibid , 84 MT 
H H.S. 


CANTABRI, a sea-coast and mountain tribe of Spain 
situated east of the Astures (q.v.). Their poverty and 
primitive characteristics are described by Strabo (3. 3. 
7-8, pp 155-6), who ascribes to them a sort of gynacco- 
cracy (3. 4. 18, p. 165). They were finally reduced by 
the Romans in campaigns from 26 to 19 BC. which were 
led by Augustus (26-25) and Agrippa (19). ‘Those who 
survived this Cantabrian War were either deported from 
their mountain homes or remained under the super- 
vision of Roman troops. Juliobriga (modern Remosa) was 
the only considerable town before Vespasian’s colony of 
Flaviobriga., Pliny mentions plumbum nigrum, or lead, 
and magnetic iron, as natural resources. 


On the wars see D. Magic, CPhil. 1920, and R Syme, «17 Phu. 
1934 A. Schulten, Los Cantubros y Astures (1943). J. J. van N. 


CANTHARUS, Athenian comic poet, victorious in 
422 R.C. (IG 7. 2318). His Svppayia seems to have dealt 
with the ostracism of Hyperbolus in 417. 


FCG i. 251; CAF i. 764-6; Demiaticzuk, Supp. Com 28. 


CANTIACI 


CANTIACI, inhabitants of Kent who formed a civitas 
of Roman Britain, the only one to adopt not a tribal but 
a geographical title (Cantion, cf. Caesar, BGall. 5. 14) 
which perhaps goes back to Pytheas. Kent reccived 
numcrous immigrations in the later pre-Roman period, 
and Caesar himself records four kings there (BGall. 5. 22), 
The Cantiaci, therefore, were probably an artificial group- 
ing of these elements created by Rome (cf. the Belgae and 
Regnenses) for local-government purposes. The caput 
civitatis was Durovernum (Canterbury) (Rav. Cosm. 72), 
but Durobrivac (Rochester), where there had becn a 
Belgic mint, was a secondary centre round which were 
many villas. Richborough (Rutupiac, g.v.), Dover (Portus 
Dubnis), and Lympne (Portus Lemanis) were important 
ports and bases of the Classis Britannica and later became 
forts of the Saxon Shore, as did Reculver (Repulbium). 
A substantial pottery industry existed along the ‘Thames 
estuary (Upchurch marshes) and iron was worked 1n the 


Weald. 


VCH Ken m, A L F Rivet, Town and Country m Rom. Rrit? 
(1964), 144 b; D. F. Allenin ron lge in S Britain, 97 i , Archaro- 
logia 1944, 1 fT, Ss. S. F. 


CANTICA, the lyric or musical portions of a Latin 
comedy (e.g. in Plautus, q.v. § 3) as contrasted with 
diverbuum. Lyne cantica scarcely exist in Terence (q.v.). 
It seems clear that they represent an invention of Roman 
dramatists (‘ee METRE, LATIN, 1 (B)). 


CANULEIUS (PIV 2), Gaius, tribune of the plebs in 
445 B.C., 18 reputed to have enacted a rogatio or Lex 
Camidera that allowed mtermarrage between patricians 
and plebeians, probably by recognizing the legitimacy of 
children of plebeian mothers, and by admitting them to 
the patrician gentes. Lavy’s lively but historically almost 
worthless account contains difticulues (e.g. the carrying 
of the Jaw ın the tribal assembly, and its connexion 
with the first plebeian attempts to win admission to the 
consulate), but the fact and approximate date of the law are 
indisputable. 


De Sanctus, Stor Rom n s5 fl, Ogilvie, Comm Livy 1-5, 
g27 Ñ On the question of intermarmage between paticiins and 
plebeians see H. Last, FRS 1945, 31 fi. PT 


CANUSIUM, city of Apulia (q.v.), on the river Aufidus 
(q.v.), of probable Dauman origin (cf. Pliny HN 3. 104): 
modern Canosa. Late Canosan pottery, necropolis finds, 
coms, and language mdicate much hellenization by 300 
B.C. (ct. Tor. Sat. 1. 10. 30). After submitting to Rome 
(318 n.c.), Canusium remained faithful until the Social 
War, which apparently caused it to decline somewhat 
(Strabo 6. 283; Livy 9. 20; App. BCre. 1. 42, etc.). How- 
ever, situated on the Via Trasana (q.v.), it soon recovered 
to become a mumapium, an Antonine colonia, and the 
chief Apulian city in the sisth century (Procop. 3. 18). 
For a list of its decurions (A.D. 223) see Dessau, ZLS 0121 
(cf. 8703 h, 5188). 


N. Jacubune, Canusium (1925). 


CAPANEUS (Kazavevs), in mythology, son of Tlippo- 
nous and father of Sthenelus (I. 4. 307; Hyg. Fab. 70. 1); 
one of the Seven against ‘I'hebes, cf. apRastus. As he 
climbed on the walls, boasting that not even Zeus should 
stop him, he was destroyed by a thunderbolt (Aesch. 
Sept. 427; Eur. Phoen. 1172 ff. (trom the cyclic Thebais ?)). 

H.J. R. 


E.T SÙ. 


CAPENA, the centre of a small independent territory on 
the west hank of the Tiber, south and east of Mt. Soracte. 
The original settlers were closely related to, if not iden- 
tical with, the Faliscans (q.v.) and in classical times spoke 
a similar, near-Latin Indo-European dialect. Politically 
the city was closely associated with Etruscan Veil (q.-v-), 
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and was annexed to Rome after the destruction of Veii 
in 396 B.C., but culturally the remains of its cemeteries 
reveal strong affinities also with the Faliscan cemeteries 
of Falerii and Narce (q.v.), as well as with the Sabine 
territories. Though a municipium, the city was of small 
importance in Roman times and was eventually abandoned. 
It occupied the hill of Civitucola, 2 miles north of the 
modern Capena and is known chiefly from the con- 
tents of its cemeteries. Near the south-east border of its 
territory, at Scorano, lay the important early river cross- 
ing, market-town, and sanctuary of Lucus Feroniae (q.v.). 


Not Scav, 1906, 1922, and 1953; G. D. B. Jones, PRSR 1962, 
110 ff, 1903, 100 ff. J. B. W.-P. 


CAPER, Faviuvs (late 2nd c. A.D.), grammarian, whose 
lost tieatises De Latinitate (containing citations from old 
Latin authors) and De Dubus Generthus were freely used 
by later writers. ‘he Orthographia and De Verbis Dubus 
extant under his name (ed. Kail, Gramm. Lat. vil. 92—107; 
107-12) are apocryphal. 

J.F M. 


CAPITO (1), Gaius Aterus (PW 7), of undistinguished 
family, was tribune in 55 n.c. He opposed the consuls 
Pompey and Crassus and stigmatized the latter's pro- 
posed attack on Parthia as a war of unjust aggression. 
Unable to prevent Crassus’ departure by announcing 
adverse prodigies, he solemnly cursed Li n as he left the 
city (November). In 50 he received a nota from the 
censors on the ground that he had invented the said 
prodigies: the punishment was, in Cicero’s view, logical 
(Din. 1.29 Í). [eas probably the Capito who distributed 
land to veterans by Cacsar’s appointment in 44. 


Schanz—Hosius, § 599. 


J. Bavet, Hommages a G Dumezil (1400), 31 P. T.J. C. 
CAPITO (2), Gaius Arttus (PW 8), a Roman jurist of 
the carly Empire. He came of a modest family, but 
obtained the consulship (in A.v. 5), and was curator 
aquarum from A.D. 13 to 22, the year of his death, With 
his contemporaries ‘maximae auctoritatis fwit? (Pompon. 
Dig. 1. 2. 2. 47; cf. Tac. Anun. 3.75), but his reputation 
did not last. His writings are referred to only once by 
another jurist, though more plenufully by non-legal 
authors. "Chis neglect is probably attributable at least in 
part to his conservatism in legal matters, although im 
politics he was a supporter of the new order. In both 
these respects he contrasted shatply with his rival M. 
Antistius Labeo (q.v. 1), whose subsequent reputation 
was very different. It was indeed their rivalry that was the 
origin, if Pomponius’ statement is true, of the schools of 
jurists which came to be called Sabinians and Proculians 
(see SABINUS 2). Capito’s later eclipse may also be attri- 
butable to the fact that his writings (De lure Ponttfrcio, 
Coniectanea, De Ture Sacrificiorum) seem to have been 
principally concerned with sacral and constitutional law 
and were therefore probably soon considered obsolete. 
L. Strzlecki, C Ater Capitonss Fragmenta (1900). Also Tluschke- 


Seckel Kubler, Jurisprudentia anteustiniana 1? (1908), 62 fF 
A.B., BON. 


CAPITOL, CAPITOLIUM, or MONS CAPITOLI- 
NUS, one of the hills of Rome: an isolated mass left by 
erosion, with two peaks, Capitolium proper and Arx 
It seems not to have been settled at all before the sixth 
century, but attained importance as the site of the great 
temple started by King Tarquin and dedicated, in the 
first year of the Republic according to tradition, to Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, Juno, and Minerva; these deities had 
an earlier temple at the so-called Capitolium Vetus on 
the Quirinal (Varro, Ling. 5. 158). At all periods, the 
hill was less an inhabited part of the city than a citadel and 
religious centre; here the consul took vows before going 


CAPITOL, CAPITOLIUM 


to his province and here he returned in triumph after a 
victory. The original platform of the temple (55 m. by 
60 m. in area) still exists; but the original temple, often 
embellished, was burnt in 83 n.c. The new temple of 
Lutatius Catulus (69 B.c.), renovated and repaired by 
Augustus in 26 and 9g B.C., was burnt down in A.D. 69, 
while Vespasian’s temple perished in the fire of A.D. 8o. 
The last building was dedicated two years later by 
Domitian and cost 12,000 gold talents. It was plundered 
by Gaiseric (q.v.) n A.D. 455. The Tarpeian Rock (q.v.) 
lay close by, on the south-west shoulder of the hill. On 
the north summit of the hill, originally distinguished as 
the arx, lay the temple of Juno Moneta (344 &.c.), the 
auguraculum (an augur’s observation post with primitive 
hut), and the temple of Concordia (216 B.c.). On the col 
between the hills, known as zater duos lucos, lay the aedes 
Vetovts (Vitr. 4. 8. 4) and the asylum associated with 
Romulus. ‘he east face of the hill was occupied by the 
Tabularmm (q.v.) and the approach-road trom the Forum 
(chous Capitolinus), paved in 174 B.C. 

Both hill and the temple of Jupiter were reproduced 
in many cities of Italy and the Roman West, and either 
hill or temple or both in Roman Byzantium; Jerusalem, 
as refounded by Iladrian, was styled Aelia Capitolina. 
The right to erect such Capitola was at first probably 
reserved for Roman coloniae. 


E Gjerstad, Karly Rome, 


1(1960), 168 ff., for buildings, see Nash, 
Put. Dict. Rome, s vv. aA. W : . 


V. B.; 1. ALR; 
CAPPADOCIA ıt one time designated the whole region 
between Lake Tatta and the Euphrates, and from the 
kuaine Sea to Cilicia; but the northern part became 
‘Cappadocian Pontus’ or simply ‘Pontus’ (q.v. 2), and the 
central and southern part Greater Cappadocia. This 
latter consists of a rolling plateau, almost treeless in its 
western portion, some broken volcanic arcas m the centre 
and west (the cone of Mt. Argaeus reaches 12,000 ft.), 
and the ranges, for the most part well watered and well 
timbered, of the Taurus and Antitaurus. A rigorous 
winter climate limits production to hardy cereals and 
fruits. Grazing was always important; the Persian kings 
levied a tribute of 1,500 horses, 50,000 sheep, and 2,000 
mules, and Roman Emperors kept studs of race-horses 
there. Mines are mentioned of quartz, salt, Sinopic carth, 
and silver. Since the passes were frequently closed in 
winter the country was isolated, und consequently de- 
veloped slowly. 

In the second millennium B.C. this region of smiull 
principalities and temple states was penetrated by 
Assyrian trading colonies, and became subject to the 
Hittite rulers ot Boghaz Koy. Alter their fall (c. 1200 
nc.) at Jay open to Phrygian, and later to Cimmerian, 
invasion and devastation. The Medo-Persian conquest 
(585 n.c.) led to the formation of an Iranian nobility with 
feudal dominion over considerable districts. Besides 
these there existed large areas owned by temples and 
ruled by priests, such as the territories of Ma of Comana 
and Zeus of Venasa. Nobles and priests often rivalled the 
authority of the kings, The ordinary people lived in 
ullages on the large estates or as serfs on the temple 
territories, supplying their masters with labour and 
revenues and the raw matcrial for an active slave-tradc. 

The satrap Ariarathes (q.v. 1) refused to submit to 
Alexander and was killed by Perdiccas (322). His descend- 
ants, restored after 301, added Cataomia to their posses- 
sions, und were recognized as kings from c. 255 B.C. 
Arjarathes 1V (q.v.) supported Antiochus IJI against 
Rome at Magnesia in 190, but he and his successors there- 
after adopted a philo-Roman policy. ‘Their efforts at 
hellenization and urbanization made slow progress, as 
Mazaca and Tyana remained almost the only cities. 
Devastated by Tigranes (q.v. 1) of Armenia in the 
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Mithridatic Wars, Cappadocia was restored by Pompey, 
who gave the king large loans for reconstruction. Antony 
replaced this line, which had proved disloyal in the 
Parthian invasion, with the energetic Archelaus, who 
renamed Mazuca Caesarea and founded Archelais 
(Garsaura). He lost favour in Rome in his old age, and 
the military importance of Cappadocia led to its annexa- 
tion in A.D. 17. A procuratorial province until Vespasian, 
it was joined (in A.D. 72) with the Galatian complex under 
a consular legate until ‘Trayan, who, between 107 and 113, 
formed the new province of Cappadocia with Pontus 
which remained united to the time of Diocletian. ‘The 
eleven royal strategiat remained the basis of the pro- 
vincial administration. Development of commerce from 
the West, the transfer of legions to the upper Euphrates, 
and the system of military roads aided the belated ad- 
vancement of native communities tocity rank, but at most 
they hardly occupied a third of the territory. Imperial 
estates, beginning with the royal properties, stcadily 
increased through confiscations. 

See also ARIARAMNES, ARIARATHES, ARIOBARZANES. 

Strabo 12. 513-40. Th Reinach, Trors royaumes de l Aste mineure 
(1888); Jones, Gines E. Rom. Prov. 175 fE; W. E. Gwathin, 'Cappa- 
docia as a Roman Pirocuratorial Province’, Umt of Missouri Studies v 


(1930), no. 4; Magie, Rom. Rule Asia Min. 200 f. and index. 
T. R.S. B. 


CAPREAE (modern Capri), a beautiful, mountainous 
island near Naples (Strabo 5. 248). Neolithic people once 
dwelt here, and, 1n prchistoric times, legendary Teleboae 
(Mon. Ant. 1924, 305; Verg. Aen. 7. 735). In historical 
times Capreac was Neapolitan territory until Augustus, 
who often stayed here, gave Neapolis Acnaria in ex- 
change (Suet. Aug. 92). Tiberius spent his last ten years 
on Capreac, amid wild debaucheries according to in- 
credible ancient records. Ruined villas afford tangible 
memorials of his sojourn; he is said to have built twelve, 
named after various deities (Tac. Ann. 4. 67). After 
Tiberius the Caesars avoided Capreae except as a place 
of banishment, e.g. for Commodus’ wite and stster (Dio 
Cass. 72. 4). Although arid, Caprene was fertule, but in 
antiquity never experienced municipal organization. ‘he 
Romans knew its famous Blue Grotto. 


H. E Trower, Hook of Capri (1924); A. Main, 2Bremarno di 
Capri (1938). E T.S. 


CAPROTINA, a title of Juno (q.v.), derived from the 
Nonae Caprotinae (7 July), 1.e. Nones of the Wild Fig 
(caprificus), under which maidservants had a sham fight 
with stones, etc., and abused each other. It seems to be 
an old rite of fertility (fig-juice as equivalent to milk? cf. 
the Akikuyu rite in Man 1913, no. 3), grown unintelli- 
gible and relegated to slaves, though freeborn women 
also sacrificed on that day (Macrob. Sut. 1. 11. 36); see 
further Wissowa, RA 184, Latte, RR 106. H. J.R. 


CAPSA (modern Gafsa), an oasis in southern Tunisia. 
The Libyan settlement there was destroyed by Marıus in 
106 B.C. (Sall. Jug. 89 f¥.). It later revived, becoming a 
municipium under Hadrian and subsequently a colonia. 
Under the Byzantines, it was the centre of defence against 
the desert nomads. B. H. W. 


CAPUA, city in western Italy. Archaeological evidence 
indicates that Capua was founded before 600 n.c., prob- 
ably by Etruscans; it was certainly Etruscan in the sixth 
century (Vell. Pat. 1. 7; Livy 4. 37). Capua gave its 
name to the entire surrounding plain, Ager Cumpanus 
(i.e. Capuanus), later called Campania (q.v.). But it speci- 
fically dominated the immediately neighbouring terri- 
tory (Falernus Ager, Casilinum, Calatia, Suessula, 
Acerrae, Atella). Other Campanian cities (Suessa, 
Teanum, Nola, Nuceria, Neapolis, Cumae) pursued 
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independent policies. After 474 B.C. Etruscan power in 
Campania declined and c. 440 Sabelli (q.v.) were becom- 
ing numerous in Capua; c. 425 they seized and soon 
oscanized it (Diod. 12. 31). Henceforth the Campani of 
Capua are frequently mentioned. Threatened by fresh 
Sabellian invaders c. 343, they sought Roman protection 
but immediately proved treacherous. Accordingly Rome 
confiscated the Falernus Ager, gave Roman citizenship 
to the equites Campam and civitas sine suffragio (see 
MUNICIPIUM) to the other Campani (Livy 7. 29-8. 14). 
Capua, however, retained its Oscan language and magis- 
trates (meddices), the latter with somewhat curtailed 
powers after 318 when praefecti Capuam Cumas were 
appointed (Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i. 608). After 312 
the Via Appia linked Capua still more closely to Rome. 
In the Samnite Wars Capua behaved equivocally and 
witnessed much fighting (Diod. 19. 76; Livy 9. 25); it 
continued, however, to prosper, becoming indced pro- 
verbial for its luxuriousness and pride (Ath. 12. 36). By 
218 it rivalled Carthage and Rome (Ilorus i. 16. 6). In 
216 Capua revolted to Tlanmibal, but ın 211 Rome 
recaptured and severcly punished it, executing its pro- 
minent citizens, depriving the remainder of political rights 
and confiscating its territory, which as Roman public 
domain was partly used for colonies (194) but mostly 
rented out at a substantial profit until distributed to 
20,000 colonists by Julius Cacsar (59) (Livy 23. 2 f.; 26. 
14 f.; Cic. Leg. Agr. 1. 7; Vell. Pat. 2. 44). Capua itself 
remained a populous town, but without municipal 
privileges until after go B.C. (Cic. Sest. 10). It suffered 
in the wars of the late Republic but under the Empire 
was a prosperous colonia, Augustus particularly favouring 
it (Dio Cass. 49. 14). It had declined somewhat, but 
was still a considerable city when Vandals sacked ıt (456). 
Saracens finally destroyed Capua (840), the church of 
Santa Maria alone escaping to give the town its modern 
name (Santa Maria di Capua Vetere). Its refugees 
settled at Casilinum, the Capua of to-day. Capuan per- 
fumes and bronzes were farnous (Cic. Sest. 19; Pliny 
HN 434. 95). Its large amphitheatre proves its fondness 
for gladiatorial shows; see also SPARTACUS, 


). Heurgon, Capoue préromaine (1942), A. Alfoldi, Early Rome and 
the Latins (U.S A. 1963), 18a f., Scullard, Kir Cuties, 190 fl.; M. W. 
Frederiksen, ‘Republican Capua’, PBSR 1959, 80 fT- A Sambon, 
Monnamses antiques de lltalie à (1903). 187; Not. Scav. 1924, 151 (for 
the magnificent Mithraeum); Atn d. HUI conv. sulla Magna Grecia 
(Villanovan scttlement). Nee aivo s.v. CAMPANIA, E. T.S. 


CAPYS (1), father of Anchises (JZ. 20. 239); (2) com- 
panion of Aeneas (Aen. 10. 145) and founder of Capua; 
(3) king of Alba Longa (Livy 1. 3. 8). 


CARATACUS (the form Caractacus is found only in an 
inferior manuscript), son of Cunobelinus. He took part 
in the resistance against the Roman invasion of A.D. 43 
perhaps at Bagendon, near Cirencester, among his sub- 
jects the Dobunni (so cmend Dio’s Bodovwvwy) rather 
than in Kent and Essex, as Dio states. He could easily 
escape over the Severn to the Silures of Monmouthshire, 
where he renewed hostilities against the governor Ostorius 
Scapula, by whom, however, he was defeated somewhere 
in the hills of the Welsh border. He fled to Cartimandua 
(q.v.), queen of the Yorkshire Brigantes, who surrendered 
him to the Romans (51). ‘Tacitus puts into his mouth a 
rhetorical speech delivered at Rome to Claudius, who 
spared his life. 


Dio bo. 20. 1-2, ‘fac. sinn 12. 33-7- E M > Chifford, Bagendon, 
A Belgic Oppilun (ight). 56 ff.; D. R. Dudley and G. Webster, The 
Roman Conquest of Hrita A.D. Ay 57 (1965), sce index. -E.S 


CARAUSIUS, Marcus Auretivs Maus(arus?) (cf. 
Dessau, ZLS 8928), a Menapian of mean origin who was 
appointed c. A.D. 287 to a command in the English 
Channel. He aroused, however, the suspicions of Maxi- 
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mian and fled to Britain, where he proclaimed himself 
emperor. An unsuccessful attempt to suppress him led 
to a settlement whercby he could represent himself as a 
colleague of the Emperors (c. 290) and extend his rule 
over north-eastern Gaul. His remarkable realm utilized 
the support of Franks and possibly Picts; and he may 
have instituted the fortification of the Saxon shore. The 
Caesar Constantius, however, ejected him from Bou- 
logne (293), and he was assassinated by his rationalis 
Allectus. 

P. H. Webb, Reign and Corns of Carausius (1907); C. H. V. Suther- 
land, Coage in Roman Britain (1937), 62 ft.; Collingwood- Myres, 
Roman Drita, 2761; W. Semon, La Tetrarchie (1946), 69 ff ; 
E. Stem, Ist. du Bas-Empire (1959),1 67 f., 433; R A.G. Carson, 


Journ Brit. Arch. Assoc.’ 33 09.;D.A. White, Litus Saxomcum (U S.A. 
1961), 19 ff ; Frere, Britanna, 435 ff. .-E.5 


CARBO (1), Garus Paririus (PIV 33), supporter of 'li. 
Gracchus (q.v. 3), on whose agrarian commission he 
served from 130 B.C. As tribune in 131, he passed a law 
extending secret ballot (see CASSIUS 4, GABINIUS 1) to 
legislative comitia and unsuccessfully proposed a bill 
permitting iteration of the tribunate. Jlaving turned 
against Gaius Gracchus (q.v. 4), he won the consulship 
for 120 and—being an orator of some distinction—suc- 
cessfully defended Opimius against Decius (5) Subulo 
(qq.v.). Universally detested, he was prosecuted by young 
L. Crassus (q.v. 3) 1 119 and committed suicide. He is 
among the alleged murderers of Scipio (q.v. 11) Acemi- 
hanus. 


Malcovatı, ORF”, 152 ff.; A. E Astin, Scrpio Aemilianus (1967), 
etc mdex. 5. B 


CARBO (2), Gnarus Papuuus (PIV 38), seditious tri- 
bune in 92 BC., fought in the Social War and in 87 
supported Cinna (q.v. 1), who made him his colleague 
as consul in 85 and 84. As solef consul afte Cuinna’s 
death, he abandoned Cinna’s Liburnian campagn and 
continued his moderate policy, but gave equality in 
citizenship to the Italuns. After supporting a vote for 
disarmament, he gave up the consulship at the end of 
the year. With Sulla advancing in Italy, he became consul 
(82) with Marius (q.v. 2) and, with inexperienced levies, 
campaigned unsuccessfully in Picenum, Etruria, and Cis- 
alpine Gaul against Sulla, Metellus (q.v. 7), and Pompey. 
After failing to releve Marius at Praeneste, he Hed to 
Africa. Ihs name headed the proscription list and, 
captured by Pompey (whom he had once defended on 
a crimimal charge), he was ignominiously executed at 
Lilybacum. ERB 


CARBO (3), ARVINA, Gaius Paprtrius (PW 40), son 
of (1), was the only member of his family with Optimate 
sympathies, according to Cicero. He remained the enemy 
of L. Crassus (q.v. 3) who had accused his father. During 
the Civil War he supported Cinna (q.v. 1) and, perhaps 
when on the point of going over to Sulla, he was executed 
by Brutus Damasippus on orders from the Younger 
Marius. He was probably tribune in go B.C. and 1s to be 
distinguished from C. Papirius Cn. f. Carbo, brother 
of (2), who was tribune in 89 (or possibly 88, cf. E. 
Badian, Stud. Gr. Rom. Hist. 76 f1.), was joint author of 
the lex Plautia Papiria (see Plautius 1), and dicd at 
Volaterrae in 81. 


Broughton, MRR i. 40 f. H H.S. 


CARCINUS (1), son of Xenotimus of Thoricus, a tragic 
poct mercilessly ridiculed, with his sons, by Aristophanes 
(Pax 781 ff., Vesp. 1497 ff.) and other comic poets. He 
is probably identical with the general mentioned by 
Thucydides (2. 23). 


CARCINUS (2), son of Xenocles (1) and grandson of 
Carcinus (1), a tragic poet who is said to have written 160 
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plays (Suda, s.v.) and won 11 victories (IG ii?. 2325, ac- 
cording to a probable restoration) ın the fourth century. 
He passed much time at the court of the younger Diony- 
sius of Syracuse (Diod. Sic. 5. 5. 1). He 1s referred to by 
Aristotle, Poet. 16 (the recognition scene in the Thyestes) 
and 17 (a mistake in theatrical management in the Am- 
phiaraus), Eth. Nic. 7. 7 (the endurance of Cercyon in the 
Alope), Rh. 2. 23 (an argument in the Medea—apparent- 
ly she did not hall her children in this play) and 3. 16 
(arguments of locasta in the Oedipus), and Plutarch (De 
Glor. Ath. 7) praises his Aérope The phrase Kapxivou 
rompata 1s suid to have been applied to obscure poems 
(Suda, s.v., etc.) but only on the strength of a single 
passage in the Orestes. 


TOE 797-800 A.W. P.-C. 


CARCINUS (3) OF NAUPACTUS (? 7th-6th c. u.c.), 
epic poct, probable author of the Naupactia, a Catalogue 
of Famous Women. 

EGF 1y8 202. 


CARDIA, a Greck city on the west side of the Thracian 
Chersonesus (q.v. 1), at the head of the Gulf of Melas, 
with a strategic position at the narrowest part of the 
isthmus. Founded jointly by Miletus and Clazomenae 
in the late seventh century n.C., it received an addition 
of Athenian colonists led by the elder Miltiades (q.v.), 
who strengthened its fortifications by constructing a 
wall across the isthmus, and was controlled by him and 
his successors, till it was abandoned to the Persians in 
493. In the fifth century Cardia remained in the Athenian 
sphere of influence, and im the foutth it was the centre of 
a bitter struggle for possession between Athens and the 
kings of ‘Thrace and then between Athens and Mace- 
donia. In 352/1 Cardia jomed Philip IH and during the 
reign of Alexander was ruled by a tyrant Hecatacus. In 
the struggle between Alexander's successors, Lysimachus 
destroyed Cardia and removed its mhabitants to the new 
foundation of T.ysimachera nearby. Though Cardia was 
soon restored, Lysimacher continued to serve as capital 
of the Chersonese, but by the time of the Elder Pliny, 
the latter had declined and Cardia had recovered some- 
thing of its formet importance. 


U, Kahrstedt, Betrage sur Geschichte der thiukischen Chei sones 
(1954). EI McQ. 


CARIA, the mountainous region inhabited by Carians 
in south-west Asia Minor south of the Maeander, with 
Greek cities (Cnidos and Halicarnassus) occupying the 
salient peninsulas and mixed communities on the shores 
of the gulfs. Until the fourth century the pastoral Carians 
lived manly in hill-top villages grouped under native 
dynasties and sanctuaries, the principal seat being Mylasa. 
‘I'he Cariuns themselves claimed to be indigenous; but 
in Greek tradition they came from the islands, and the 
interior of Cana is in fact lacking in prehistoric sites. 
They preserved their language until Hellenistic times, 
using a mainly alphabetic seript; the relics that survive 
are not really intelligible, but ıt seems doubtful whether 
the language can have [Indo-European aflinities. 

Carians were early associated with Tonians in mercen- 
ary service (especially under the Pharaohs). Subjected by 
Croesus and then by the Persians, they joined in the 
lonian revolt (e. 499-494) and ambushed a Persian army. 
The coastal communities jomed the Athenian League 
at the ume of the Eurymedon campaign. Under the rule 
of the Hecatomnids(395~334), and especially of Mausolus, 
Caria was intensively hellenized and modern cities were 
planned to promote the Greek way of life, with the re- 
sult that Caria was quickly absorbed in the later Greek 
world, 


Strabo 14. 651 A. J. and L. Robert, La Carte i aioe Ler 


CARMEN ARVALE 


CARINUS, Marcus Auretius (PW 75), clder son of 
Carus (q.v.), left by him as Caesar ın the West, when he 
marched against Persia (A.D. 282). Made Augustus before 
his father’s death, Carinus succeeded him as colleague of 
Numerian and crushed the rebel ‘corrector Venetiae’, 
Juhanus, in battle near Verona. Early in 285 Diocletian, 
appointed Emperor to succeed Numerian, ended a 
difficult campaign at the battle of the Margus in Moesia. 

W. Ensshn, PW, s.v. VALERIU» (142), 2424 I. H. M. 


CARISTIA, a Roman family feast, otherwise cara cog- 
natio, celebrated on 22 Feb., immediately after the dies 
parentales (Feb. 13-21). Ovid (Fasti 2. 617 fT.) says ıt 
was a reunion of the surviving members of the family 
alter the nites to the departed; Valerius Maximus (2. 1. 8) 
adds that no outsiders were admitted and any family 
quarrels were then settled. It is mentioned under the 
date in the calendar of Philocalus and under February in 
the Menologia Rustica. 


Latte, RR 274, 339. H. J. R. 


CARMEN: Cicero refers to the Twelve Tables (Leg. 2. 
59) or an ancient sentence of execution (Rah. Post. 13, ef. 
Lavy 1. 26. 6) as a carmen; the word is equally used of 
spells, prayers, Oaths, oracles, epitaphs—in fact of any 
solemn saying or formula whose characteristic was not 
that ıt was in verse but that it was in rhythmical prose. It 
was not the fact that they were composed ın verse that 
gave the carmen Arvale (q.v.) or the carmen Saliare (q.v.) 
this title, but the solemn formulaic rhythm which they 
shared with similar prayers that were not strictly in verse. 
An excellent example of the latter is the prayer on the 
occasion ot the lustratio agri preserved by Cato (Apr. 
141): it is composed in parallel clauses, in dicola and 
tricola, linked by anaphora or alliteration or placed in 
asyndeton, synonyms are linked, and the whole is charac- 
terized by measured movement and balance, ‘hat this 
was not just a Latin style but also Italic seems indicated 
by the fact that similar linguistic phenomena can be 
traced on the tubulae Ipuvinae (q.v.). 

Cicero Brut. 75 (cf. Tusc. 1. 2. 3, 4. 2. 3, Varro ap. 
Nonium 77, 2) refers toa report of Caro that ın olden days 
carmina used to be sung at anstocratic dinners about the 
great decds of ancestors. This report was built up into a 
most imaginauve theory about the tradition of early 
republican history by Niebuhr (cf. Macaulay's preface 
to his Lays of Ancient Rome). Unfortunately it 1s clear 
that Cato did not know these carmina and their existence 
is open to considerable doubt (see A. D. Momigliano, 
JRS 1957, 104 {1.). 

T'he word carmen, carmina came in the first century 
B.C. to be used as the ‘poetic’ word for poctry, and in this 
sense it was given full currency by the Augustans. (This 
development was very similar to the way in which the 
word vates-- which originally meant ‘soothsayer’ or ‘seer’ 
and was used in no complimentary way by Ennius n 
reference to his predecessor, Ann. 7 prooem—came, 
through Varro’s influence, to be used as the elevated word 
for ‘poet’, especially by the Augustans; see H. Dahlmann, 
Philol. 1948, 337 ft.) 

C. ‘Thulin, /talische sakrale Poeste u. Prosa (1906); G. Pasquali, 


Preistoria della poesia romana (1936), E. Norden, Aut altrom. 
Priesterbtichern (1939). G.W. W 


CARMEN ARVALE (see CARMEN). The Arval ritual- 
hymn would be invaluable if we possessed a correct 
copy. Unfortunately what we have (text: E. Diehl, 
Altlatemnische Inschriften, 118) is most corrupt and its 
interpretation therefore doubtful. Lases equals Lares, 
enos may be nos, and Marmar, Marmor may be reduphi- 
cated forms of Mars. If semunis, advocapit represent 
sémones, advocabit then they show dialectal changes, the 


CARMEN ARVALE 
former 6 > ùü, the latter (Fuliscan? b > p. It was already 
obscure before the time of Aelrus Stilo (see Schanz- 
Hosius i. 18). E. Norden, Aus altrémischen Priester- 
biichern (1939), thinks the hymn not a pure relic of 
Italian ritual but influenced by Greek. 


L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (1954), 62 ff. P. S. N. 
CARMEN DE FIGURIS, anonymous Latin poem (c. 
A.D. 400), describing figures of speech in 186 hexameters. 
Three lines are devoted to each figure, explaining its 
name and giving one or two examples. Material largely 
taken from Rutilius (q.v. 2) Lupus. Prosody late, aphae- 
resis of final s and ancient forms (indupetrati, prosiet) 
imitating pre-classical poetry. 


Baehr. PLM ui. 272. O. S. 


CARMEN DE PONDERIBUS ET MENSURIS, a 
Latin didactic piece of 208 hexameters, fourth to fitth 
century A.D., at one time erroneously ascribed to Priscian, 
but of uncertain authorship. It deals with weights and 
measures (giving Greek and Latin names), with the 
specific weight of different liquids, and with a test for an 
alloy of silver and gold. 


Bachr. PLM v. 71; A. Riese, Anth. Lat? 1. 2. 29. J. W. D. 


CARMEN NELELI. Of this dim work five fragments 
(19 words) survive, embedded in Charisius and Festus. 
Charisius ranks it for age with the Odissta of Livius. 
The metre and content of three fragments suggest, 1f 
anything, a drama. 


Morel, FPR. 


CARMEN SALIARE. T'he fragments of the ritual- 
hymn of the Saliar priests (text: E. Diehl, Poet. Rom. Vet. 
1) have come down in far too corrupt a state to allow us 
certainty of interpretation. It was already unintelligible 
in Republican times to the priests themselves. Interesting 
are the syncopated form cante(— cantte), the termination 
of tremonti (cf. Dor. depovt:), the diphthong, and -s- 
of Leuceste (— Lucerie ‘god of light’), and the archaic 
superlative dextumum. 'The rest 1s quite uncertain and 
obscure. 


Schanz- 1} losius, 1. 18. P S N. 


CARMENTIS orCARMENTA (the latter form is found 
in Greek authors and very rarely in Jatin, us Hyg. Fab. 
277. 2), mythologically a prophetess, mother of Evander; 
she (Ilyg. ibid.; Isid. Etym. 1. 4. 1 and 5. 39. 11) or more 
commonly Evander (as Tac. Ann. 11. 14. 4) taught the 
Aborigines to write. As Carmentis 1s also called a nymph 
(as Aen. 8. 336), she may have been a water-goddess; 
certainly she was a goddess of birth, worshipped by 
matrons (Plut. Rom. 21, Quaest. Rom. 56). Hence there 
are sometimes two Carmentes, Prorsa and Postverta 
in reference to the position of the child in the womb 
(Varro ap. Gell. 16. 16. 4). Her, or their, relation to the 
triad Parca Nona Decima, or Nona Decuma Morta (ibid. 
3. 16. 11) is obscure, as is also the question whether 
Curmentis or the Carmentes are the older. A minor 
flamen was assigned to the goddess and a two-day festival 
(11 and 15 Jan.). 

The shrine of Carmentis was at the foot of the Capito- 
line hill, near the Porta Carmentalits (a gate in the Servian 
Wall, so called from the shrine) : see Platner—Ashby, 101, 
405. 


Wissowa, RK 220; Latte, RR 136. H. J. R. 


CARMINA TRIUMPHALIA, songs sung, in accor- 


dance with ancient custom, by soldiers at a triumph (q.v.), 
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either in praise of their victorious general or in a satiric 
ribaldry supposed to avert the evil eye from him. 


Cf. Schanz-Hosius 1$. 21 f., Baehr. FPR, 430 f. J. W. D. 


CARMO (modern Carmona), some 25 miles cast of 
Hispalis (q.v.), was a stronghold of the Iberan chief 
Luxinius. It was prominent in the Second Punic War and 
in Galba’s operations of 151 B.C.; in 49 B.C. it declared 
for Caesar, expelling its Pompcian garrison. Municipal 
status is not attested before Gaius, but was probably 
earlier. Strength and prosperity, sustained into the 
Moslem period, are illustrated by the Roman walls with 
towers and gates, still partly extant, and by a large 
cemetery. 

M. Fernandez López and G F. Bonsor, Itinerario de la necropolis 


romana de Carmona (1889), G. E. Donsor, Archaeological Sketch- 


book of the Necropolis at Carmona (1931); J. de M. Carriazo-K. 
Raddatz, Madrider Mitteilungen 1901, 71 Al. M.I It. 


CARNEA (Kapvea), a Doric festival, whose frequent 
occurrence is proved by the name of the month Karneios 
(Aug./Sept.) which is common to most Doric calendars; 
this month was considered to be holy. Details are known 
trom Sparta. A meal took place in bowers like tents ın a 
military fashion and there was a race of youths called 
otadvAvdpopo, A youth put tainiai on his head and ran 
away; if he was overtaken by the others, it was a good 
omen; if not, a bad one. The festival belonged to Apollo, 
but he has certainly ousted an old god Karnos or Kar- 
necios. The fact that «apros signifies ‘ram’ has given rise 
to various hypotheses; the interpretation of the festival 
is uncertain. 


S. Wide, Lakomsche Kulte (1893), 74 R., Nilsson, Feste, 118 ff ; 
GGR i. 531 ff. M.P N. 


CARNEADES (214/3-129/8 n.c., Apollod. in Diog. L. 
4. 65), from Cyrene, son of Epicomus (or Philocomus), 
studied in the Academy under Hegesinus, whom he suc- 
ceeded as its head at a date earlicr than 155, when he was 
sent by the Athenians on a political embassy to Rome 
along with the Peripatetic Critolaus and the Stoic 
Diogenes of Babylon. He resigned his position as head 
of the Academy tn 137/6, owing to age and weakness, and 
was succeeded by a younger namesake. Ile published no 
writings, but his views and arguments were transmitted 
by his pupils, particularly Clitomachus (q.v.), and were 
long influcntial, 

Carneades was known as the founder of the New or 
Third Acaderny, which superseded the Middle Academy 
of Arcesilaus (q.v. 1). He argued, using terms taken from 
the Stoics, that grasp of reality could come only through 
‘presentations’ (¢avraciac, lit. ‘seemings’), mental events 
of which we are directly aware. These presentations may 
give true or false evidence, but there is no mark by which 
one that is true can be known to be true. Since we can 
therefore never be certain that any presentation, whether 
arising from the senses or from the mind, is veracious, we 
must always reserve our judgement (emeyew) and never 
assent. But a presentation may be persuasive (7m8urn), 
Le. seems true or probable, or not. Persuasive ones are 
usually true, the unpersuasive usually false. For the pur- 
poses of life we have to assume, although we must not 
assert, the truth or falsity of many presentations. The 
more important the decision, the more probable we wish 
the presentation to be on the acceptance of which we act. 
Probability is greater if associated presentations are ulso 
persuasive, greater still if cach member of the group 
retains its credibility after close examination (Sextus 
Math. 7. 159-89, 403-25; H.P. 1. 227-9 gives an earlier 
erroneous version). 

Carneades also attacked the dogmatic philosophers in 
detail, exposing their inconsistencies and improbabilities. 


CARNEADES 


Many of his arguments against a belief in gods, provid- 
ence, prophecy, and fate are to be found in Cicero 
(particularly Nat. D. 3 and Div, 2). He frequently main- 
tained the two sides of a question successively, with great 
force and rhetorical skill. His spceches delivered at Rome 
in 155 in favour of and, the next day, against just be- 
haviour by men or states made a deep impression and 
were used by Cicero in Rep. 3. 

By the so-called Carneadea divisio he maintained that 
there were only gy possible ends of human action (Cic. 
Fin. 16 ff.). Which of them he himself thought the most 
probable Clitomachus could never determine; he argued 
both for pleasure plus virtue and for the enjoyment of the 
‘primary natural goods’, but this may have been to show 
the inadequacy of the Epicurean and Stoic views. He 
believed that happiness was a broad term, and that some- 
thing deserving the name was ın the reach of most men. 

‘The differences between the New Academy and the 
later so-called Pyrrhontan sceptics are set out by Sextus, 
Pyr. 1. 220 32; they all tum on Carneades’ adnmussion 
of probability, 


II von Arnim in PH’, sv Karneades, and see the bibliography 
under SCBPIICs, F. H. 5. 


CARNEISCUS, Epicurean of the third or second cen- 
tury B.C., author of Piàioras, a discussion of friendship 
m which Praxiphanes (q.v.) was criticized, 


Ed. W. Cronert, Kolotes u. Menedemos 60 (1906). 


CARNUNTUM, on the Danube between Petronell and 
Deutsch-Altenburg, was an important Roman military 
base and the seat of government of Pannonia (Superior). 
At first part of Noticum, Carnuntum was probably added 
to Pannonia c. A.D. 14 when Legio XV Apollinaris was 
transferred there from Emona (q.v.). The legionary fort- 
ress was constructed at this date: the stone wall probably 
dates from Tiberius, while some rebuilding in stone 
appears to have taken place in A.D. 73 (CIL m. 11194-0). 
"The legion remained at Carnuntum, except for the years 
62-71, until c. 114 when it was replaced by XIV Gemina 
Martia Victrix. The civil settlement became a municipium 
(Aehum) under Hadrian and a coloma (Septimia) under 
Severus, who was proclaimed Emperor there, [t was often 
visited by emperors: thus M. Aurelius wrote there the 
second book of his Meditations; Diocletuan, Galerius, and 
Maximian met there in 308; Valentinian stayed at Carnun- 
tum in 375, and ordered the camp to be reconstructed. 
Carnuntum was flourishing in the second century before 
its destruction in the Marcomannic Wars, after which it 
was soon rebuilt. Under Septimius Severus the civilian 
town increased largely, but later diminished. About 400 
Carnuntum was burnt down. Temples, private houses, 
baths, two amphitheatres, military and civil burial-places 
have been excavated. 

E Swoboda, Carnuntum, same Geschichte und seme Denkmdler* 


(1904). F. A. W.8.; J. J. W. 


CARRHAE (modern Harran), city in north Mesopo- 
tamia, the I Jaran of Genesis x1. 41, Ezekiel xxvn. 23, etc., 
25 miles south-west of Edessa. Haran and its temple of 
the moon-god Sin are first mentioned on a tablet from 
Mari about 2,000 B.C. It was an important provincial 
capital, trading city, and fortress in the Assyrian empire 
(the site yielded notable inscriptions of Nabonidus in 
1956). A Macedonian military colony (probably without 
full city status) under the Seleucid dynasty, it preserved 
its native name ın the Hellenized form ‘Carrhae’. The 
disastrous defeat of the Roman general Crassus, who 
mvaded Parthian Mesopotamia 1n 53 B.C., occurred near 
Carrhae (Plut. Crass. 19 ff.; Pliny HN 5. 85, ectc.). 
Carrhae was included in the territory annexed as a re- 
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sult of the eastern war of M. Aurelius and issucd coins as 
a Roman city from his reign until that of Gordian III. 
Severus gave it colonial status and additional titles attest 
further honours from Caracalla, who was visiting the 
temple of Sin in 217 when he was assassinated. It was a 
fortress city, changing hands more than once during the 
centuries of frontier warfare betwcen Rome and Byzan- 
tium and Sassanid Persia. At the time of its final capture 
by the Arabs in 639 the city was inhabited jointly by 
Christians and pagan Sabians. 

The town walls survive, with the principal gateways; 
but most of the visible remains, mecluding the Great 
Mosque and the Castle, are Islamic. 


Jones, Cities E Rom. Prov. ch 9; C., J. Gadd, Anat. Stud 1958, 
35 Ħ., S. Lloyd and W. Brice, ibid. 1951, 77 ft. E.W. Gi. 


CARRIAGES. In Greece, from the carliest times, the 
dpafta (or amyv7y), a cart usually with two (but sometimes 
with four) wheels and drawn by mules or donkeys, was 
used to transport loads in peace and war. Made of light 
wood or wicker-work, it became the common means of 
transport for persons. (It is often simply called Ceiyos, 
‘a yoke’.) It could be covered with canvas and used for 
slecping en route. Men preferred to be seen on horse- 
back; but the duaga had to be used on long journeys with 
heavy luggage. 

In Rome, the plaustrum was a similar primitive vehicle, 
often drawn by oxen and used for all rustic purposes. (‘The 
pronunciation ‘plostrum’ was taken as marking a rustic.) 
Very early— probably via Etruria (cf. Livy 1. 34)—-the 
Romans came across other (Celtic) vehicles and all other 
names of vehicles are Celtic. Some cannot have been very 
different from the plaustrum, and the old word continued 
to be used generically for all of them. Only the most 
important can be mentioned here. The first was the 
carpentum, a covered two-wheeled wagon for two or three 
passengers. In 395 n.c. (Livy 5. 25. 9), traditionally, 
matrons were allowed to use it frecly in Rome, the 
pulentum (a four-whecled luxury version) being approved 
for religious ceremonies, including weddings and funerals. 
The carpentum became the standard small vehicle (norm- 
ally mule-drawn) of the Postal Service (q.v.), used even 
by empcrors on their travels; though for them and other 
Important people there may have been a four-wheeled 
version. For longer journeys with heavy baggage, the 
standard vehicle was the raeda (spelling varies), familiar 
by the late republic. It was a four-wheeler with bench 
seats and a removable canvas top, strongly built for heavy 
loads. (Ihe Theodosian Code allows it a maximum of 
1,000 Ibs. in the public service, against 200 for any two- 
wheeler.) It was drawn by any number of mules up to 
twenty (eight or ten in the public service), giving varying 
speeds; but it was, of course, expensive to run. However, 
raedae could be hired for a journey. The carruca was an 
aristocratic form of raeda, highly ornate and used only 
by eminent personages. The carrus was a smaller vehicle, 
with two or four wheels, modelled on a Celtic war- 
chariot, but used (it seems) chiefly for freight. In the late 
cursus publicus heavy angaria (‘post-wagons') appear, 
drawn by oxen and used for slow freight. No doubt they 
existed before and were more generally used— perhaps 
simply a version of the old plaustrum. For rapid transport 
for one or two persons, the cisium (an open carrozza), 
drawn by one or two animals, provided such speed that 
speed-limits had to be imposed; nevertheless, it remained 
liable to accidents. In Cicero’s day (Rosc. Am. 19) one 
could cover 56 difficult miles in ten hours at night in 
relays of cisia. They could usually be hired at the town 
gates, and the corporations of cistarti probably had inter- 
change agreements. The essedum, originally the great 
Celtic war-chariot used (e.g.) by the Britons (cf. Caes. 
BGall. 4. 33), was very similar to the cistum. When used 
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by nobles and emperors, it could be luxurious and very 
ornate. 

The law of Oppius (q.v. 1) prohibited the use of 
carriages in Rome during daylight hours (other towns 
probably had similar regulations), and this seems to have 
been generally observed, with statutory exceptions (e.g. 
religious ceremonies), down to the Empire. It then gradu- 
ally fell into disuse as far as important people were con- 
cerned. 

Chiefly owing to such regulations, and to the fact that 
no shock-absorption was attempted in the case of any 
type of carriage, litters (¢opeia, lecticae), of oriental 
origin and long frowned upon, except tor the use of 
invalids and perhaps women, became increasingly 
popular in the Ilellenmtic age and the late Republic. 
Basically portable beds carried by slaves, they could be 
curtained and highly ornamented and were comfortable 
for short-distance travel. Cicero was in a litter when he 
met the soldiers whe killed him. Caesar and various em- 
perors imposed restrictions, but quite meflectively, since 
later even spoilt children were used to them (Quint. 1. 2. 
7). Roman litters became heavy and claborate, requiring 
up to eight burly slaves, and the number of /ecticartt in 
a wealthy houschold became a measure of opulence. The 
sedan chair (didpos, sella), at its sumplest a chair carried 
by two porters, was freely on hiie and common in the 
streets. When used by the rich, 1t could be a luxurious 
curtained box with a comfortable scat. 


Dar -Sap. ‘Vehiculum’ and individual Latin words: E. M Jope in 
History of Technology (ed. C. Singer and otliss), vol. 1 (1950), $37 ft. 
B. 


CARRINAS (PW 1), Garus, perhaps praetor in 83 B.C., 
commanded government troops against Sulla and was 
several times defeated in central and northern Italy. After 
the escape of Carbo (qv. 2), he tried to join Marius 
(q.v. 2) at Praeneste, in fact marched on Rome with the 
Samnite Pontius (2) and shared his defeat at the Colline 
Gate. He was captured and executed. E D. 


CARSIOLI, 42 miles east of Rome on the Via Valeria 
(q.v.), town of the Aequi which Rome converted into a 
Latin colony (c. 298 B.c.). Always an important and 
flourishing stronghold ın antiquity, it disappeared ın 
medieval times. Meagre ruins between modern Arsoli 
and Carsoli mark its site 

A. Cederna, Nat. Scav. 1951, 169 ff. E.T S. 


CARSULAE, on the Via Flaminia (q.v.) in Umbria, 
10 miles north of Narnia (q.v.). Although rarely men- 
tioned in ancient literature, the town was an important 
one, to judge from its recently excavated site. Its remains 
include a gate and double temple (of Honos and Virtus? 
cf. Livy 27. 25. 7; Plut. Marc. 28. 1). TS. 


CARTEIA, a town near San Roque on the coast of 
S. Spain ın Baetica, lay some 4 miles from Gibraltar. The 
recent discovery of Hispano-Carthaginian coins suggests 
a pre-Roman origin, Punic 1f not Phoenician (the 
derivation of the name from Kart — Phoenician ‘City’ 
is thus made more probable). It figures in the Second 
Punic War as a naval base, and in 171 B.C. it was made a 
‘colonia civium Latinorum et libertinorum’, ‘comprising 
over 4,000 sons of Roman soldiers and Spanish women, 
together with Cartelns who enrolled-—the first Latın 
colony outside Italy (Livy 43. 3). It was famous tor its 
fisheries, which were advertised on the coinage. 


Coinage: A. Vives, La Moneda hispanica iv (1924), 18 se ese 


CARTHAGE (Kart-Hadasht, Kapyniwv; Carthago). 
This Phoenician colony on the Tunisian coast was tradi- 
tionally founded from Tyre in 814 B.C., but in reality 
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somewhat later. It provided anchorage and supplies for 
ships trading in the west for gold, silver, and tin. It re- 
mained dependent on Tyre tor about two centuries but 
outstripped other Phoenician colonies because of its 
position and better harbour. 

2. Trade was more important for Carthage than for 
any other anctent state. Most of it was conducted by 
barter with backward tribes in Africa and Spain, where 
metals were obtaincd in exchange for wine, cloth, and 
cheap manufactures. Voyuges of exploration were under- 
taken along the Atlantic coast of North Africa and Spain. 
Carthage maintained a monopoly of trade in the western 
Mediterranean, sinking ships of other states which 
entered. From the fourth century, Carthage also exported 
agricultural products and entered the Ilellenistic eco- 
nomy. ‘lhe city grew fast; it was surrounded by a massive 
wall 22 miles in length and an artificial harbour basin 
was built; the population may have reached 400,000. 

3. The Constitution of Carthage was oligarchic, and 
its stability was admired by Aristotle. “he chief magis- 
trates were two shophets (Lat. suffetes) who were elected 
annually on a basis of birth and wealth. Military com- 
mands were held by separately elected generals. There 
was a powerful ‘senate’ of several hundred life-members. 
The powers of the cituzens were limited. A body of 104 
‘Judges’ serutinized the actions of gencrals and other 
offigals. Largely through this body the ruling class was 
successful in preventing the rise of tyranny either through 
generals munipulating the mercenary armies or offictals 
working on popular discontents. Military service was not 
obligatory on the Carthaginians, whose population was 
too small to contiol a large area by citizen armies’ instead, 
mercenaries were raised from various western Mediter- 
ranean peoples. 

4. In the fifth century, owing to set-backs “1 Sicily, 
Carthage occupied much of the hinterland in ‘s‘unisia, 
and ın course of ume developed a prosperous agriculture. 
Atthe same time many small settlements were made along 
the coast, which Carthage controlled from the borders of 
Cyrenaica to the Atlantic. The native Berber population 
in areas near Carthage adopted some elements of settled 
lite (e.g. at Thugga); in general they were harshly ruled 
by the Carthaginians and cager to revolt. 

g. The chicf external policy of Carthage was the 
control] of sea-routes to the west. From c. 600 n.c. it wus 
clear that rival claims must lead to war between Etruscans, 
Carthaginians, and Greeks. The westward thrust of 
Phocaea and Massilia was crushed off Alala in Corsica 
by the Etruscan and Carthaginian fleets (e. 535). Car- 
thaye established its control m southern Sardinia and con- 
solidated its hold on Gades, Malaca, and other parts of 
southern Spain. Earlier Malchus had won successes m 
Sicily, and the western end of the island was held for 
Carthage by Panormus, Lilybacum, and Drepanutm. 

6. kor three centuries Carthaginians and Greeks 
fought intermittently for Sicihan termtory and the 
allegiance of Sicans, Sicels, and Elymians. In 480 n.C. a 
great Carthaginian army under the shophet Hamilcar 
was deteated at Llimera by the tyrants Gelon and Theron. 
His grandson, Hannibal, avenged him by destroying 
Himera (409); but the ensuing wars with Dionysius of 
Syracuse ended with Carthaginian power confined to 
the west of the island. Agathocles carricd the war into 
Africa, but was defeated near 'l‘unis (307). 

7. With Rome Carthage had concluded treaties in 
508 and 348, ın which she guarded jealously her mono- 
poly of maritime trade, while abstaining from any inter- 
ference in Italy. When Pyrrhus attacked (280), her flect 
helped Rome to victory. But sixtcen years later Sicilian 
politics brought the two Powers into conflict and pre- 
ciprtated the Punic Wars (q.v.), which ended with the 
destruction of the city (146). 
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8. Rome decreed that neither house nor crop should 
rise again. But Carthaginian blood survived. The grim 
pantheon, which had nerved the Phoenician warriors in 
battle and siege, still persisted, and Africa continued to 
worship Baal-Hammon, ‘anit-pene-Baal, Eshmoun, 
and Melkart. Proof of the practice of human sacrifice 
has come from the excavation of the so-called ‘tophet’ at 
Carthage. Urban life and the rule of shophets continued in 
many Berber towns. Carthage never developed an art of 
her own, and was content to copy Greece and Egypt. She 
manufactured and cxported carpets, rugs, purple dyes, 
jewellery, pottery, lamps, tapestry, timber, and hides. 
J ler great carrying trade passed to Jtalrans and Greeks. 
Her agricultural skill, which had made excellent use of 
the richly phosphated Tunisian plain, profited her Roman 
conquerors and he: Berber subjects; Mago’s thirty- 
two books on scientific farming were translated into 
Latin. 

9. The site of Carthage was too attractive to remain 
unoccupied for long. ‘Thejattempt of C. Gracchus (q.v 4) 
to establish the colony of Junonia on the suburban land 
faled, but the city site was colonized by Caesar and 
Augustus. It received colomal rank (see COLONIZATION, 
ROMAN) and became the capital of proconsular Africa. 
Great buildings rose on Byrsa [hill, and by the second 
century A.D. Carthage had become second only to Rome 
m the western Mediterranean. A few urban troops and 
a cohort of the Third Augustan legion sufficed to keep 
order. But through his control of the African corn-trade, 
the proconsul was a potential danger to the Emperor, as 
was shown bv the rebellions of Clodius (g v. 2) Macer and 
the Gordians (qq-v ). 

10., Carthage became an outstanding educational 
centre, especially famous for orators and lawyers. In the 
third century the genius of Tertullian and the devotion of 
Cyprian made her a focus of Latin Christianity. Her 
bishop held himself the equal of the bishop of Rome, and 
she played a great part in establishing western Christianity 
on lines very diflerent from the speculations of the Greck 
churches. As a great Catholic stronghold, she fought 
against the Donatist heresy. When the Vandals (q.v.) 
overran Africa, she became the capital of Gaiseric and 
lus successors. Atter Belisarius’ victory Catholicism was 
restored on stricter lines. Carthage remaimed loyal to 
the East Roman Empire and beat off the carier Moslem 
invasions, until captured m 697. 

Carthaginian inscriptions m CT Sem 1, G K Jenlans and R. B 
levis, Carthagiman Gold and Flectrum Cots (1963), P. Cintas, 
Ceramique pumgque (1980). 5 Gell, Histone ancienne de U Afrique du 
Nord (1914-28), De Sanctis, Stor Ronm. m (1), O. Meltzer, Geschichte 
der Karthager, 1-1 (1879-90), m (by U. Kahratedt, 1913), V Ebren- 
herp, Karthago (1927), G. Picard, Le Monde de Carthage (1950. 
L T Cathuge 1904), G. and C Charles-Picard, La Vie quotidtenne 
a Carthage (1958 E T 1901); D H. Warmington, Carthage (1960), 
A Audollent, Carthage romame (1901), for Roman colonization, 


L Teutsch, Das Stadtewesen in No! dafrika (1962), 2 ÍT, 101 fi. 
/ W.; B. IL W. 


CARTHAGE (Topography). Carthage was situated on 
part of a peninsula which projected seawards (and east- 
wards) within the Gulf of Tums; the isthmus, which 
linked it to the mainland in the west, was 2~3 miles wide 
at the narrowest point. Topographical details are contro- 
versial and the remains of Punic Carthage small. The 
carliest settlers (nothing ecarlicr than c. 750 B.C. has yet 
heen found) probably disembarked on the httle bay of 
El Kram, which faces south and is protected by a small 
headland from the east. Nearby were built the Sanctuary 
(tophet) of Tanit (of which a dedicatory deposit contains 
Greck vases of c. 725 B.C.) and the artificial harbours of 
Carthage. The settlement gradually spread northwards to 
the Byrsa hill, the citadel. Despite some modern doubts 
this should be identified with the Hill of St. Louis, and 
the ancient harbours with the Salammbo lagoons. If the 
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walls of Punic Carthage were over 20 miles in circum- 
ference (Lavy, Epit. 51), a large part of the enclosed area 
must have been sparsely populated ; traces of a ditch out- 
side the wall which ran across the isthmus have been 
identified. "he citadel (Byrsa) had its own walls (which 
perhaps also included the so-called Juno and Odeon 
Hills). 

The fortifications were destroyed by Rome in 146 
B.C.; Theodosius I] (A.D. 425) and Belisarius (553) 
refortified the site. The main harbour (Cothon), which 
was small and artificial, comprised an inner circular naval 
port and an outer rectangular commercial hasın: It 18 
visible as two adjacent lagoons; traces of the paved 
bottom of the circular port and of a quay survive. Be- 
tween the harbour and citadel was the central mecting 
place (agora). Cemeteries spread over the slopes of the 
hills of St. Louis and of Juno, and Bordj el Dyedid graves 
of the seventh and sixth centuries show that this urea was 
at this time outside the inhabited part. Traces of the 
residential quarter of the Hellenistic period have been 
found on the southern part of the St. Louis hill, and a 
new quarter developed in the district of Sidi Bou Said 
further north (c. 300 B.c.). No traces of Roman colonial 
delimitation of the land can with certainty be attributed 
to the Gracchan settlers of Junoma. Remains of cisterns, 
an aqueduct, amphitheatre, houses, and the proconsular 
Palace survive fron. Roman Carthage. See especially 
Appian, Pun. 8. 95 {T., Strabo 17. 3. 4, Orosius 4. 22. 


H P. Hurd, The Topography of Punu Carthage (US A. 1974); 
D B. Harden, Greece Rome 1939, 1 ff., The Phoemcans (1902), 
3011; C Vicatd, Carthage (1951, with bibliography of excavauon 
reports), G and C Charles-Picard, Daly Jafe in Carthage (1961), 
25 ft, | Feron and M Pinard, Cahiers de Dyrva v (1955), 41 fT 51x 
(1900 1), 7741F. (on the Byr»u mill), J. Duradez, Aenthago, 195% 
punn: 45i] \on the hathours); F. Reymers, Melanges Piganiol 
1960), 1281 À , P Gauckler, Necropoles pumques de Carthage (2 vols. 
1915), A Audollent, op. cit. and L. ‘Veutsch, op ct 101 ff. in bibho- 
giaphy s.v. CARTHAGE. H. H S. 


CARTHAGO NOVA, a town in Ilispania Citerior, 
today Cartagena. It lay on a peninsula within one of 
the best harbours of the Mediterranean. Originally 
named Mastia, it was refounded as New Carthage by 
Hasdrubal in 228 tic. as a base for the Carthaginian 
conquest of Spain. It was captured by Scipio Africanus 
in 209, visited by Polybius in 133 (described in 10. 10), 
and made a colony (Col. Julia Victrix N.C.) by Julius 
Caesar or more probably by Octavian after a prior grant 
of Latin mghts by Julius (cf. M. Grant, From Imperium 
to Auctoritas (1946), 215 ft.). During the Empire it was 
overshadowed by ‘larraco, though remaining an impor- 
tant city until its destruction by the Vandals (A.D. 425). 
It was famous tor the neighbouring silver-mines, which 
brought the Roman treasury a daily revenuc of 25,000 
drachmae, for a fish sauce called garum, for mackerel, and 
for esparto grass (spartum) uscd for ropes, baskets, and 
sandals. 


For the topography ace II H Scullard, Scipio Africanus (1930) 
Appendix T Numerous articles by A. Beltrán are heted by J M 
nisequer. Fmerita 1902, 104 n 3 Comnge. A. Vives, La Moneda 
Auspameca (1924), 1, 37 il.. 1v 28 IT. H. H S. 


CARTIMANDUA, queen of the Brigantes (q.v.), whose 
treaty-relutionship with Claudius protected the early 
northern borders of Roman Britain. Jn A.D. 51, true to 
her obligation, she handed over the fugitive Caratacus 
(q.v.), but was weakened by the resulting breach with her 
husband, the patriot Venutius, and twice required the 
help of Roman troops ın the period 52-57. Later, plan- 
ning to deprive him of support, she divorced Venutius 
and married his squire Vellocatus; but with the Roman 
world otherwise engaged in 68-9 Venutius scized his 
chance and drove her out. The result was the conquest of 
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Brigantia under Vespasian and its incorporation in the 
province. 


1. A. Richmond, JRS 1954, 43 fI , Frere, Britannia, ch. v. i 
S.S. F. 


CARUS, Marcus AureLIUs (PW 77), born ut Narbo, 
praetorian prefect of Probus, rebelled in Raetia in A.D. 
282, and, after Probus had been murdered by his troops, 
announced to the Senate his accession as Emperor. Leav- 
ing Carinus as Caesar in the west, Carus marched cast 
against Persia with his younger son and Caesar, Nume- 
rian. On the way he defeated the Quadi and Sarmatae on 
the Danube. Carus invaded Persia and captured Ctesi- 
phon, but, venturing on a further advance, was killed, 
perhaps by treachery on the part of Aper, the praetorian 
prefect. 

T. B. Jones, CPAil. 1942, 193 f.; P. Meloni, Il regno di Caro (T949): 


CARVILIUS (1, PW 9) MAXIMUS, Sruvunatus, twice 
consul with Papirius Cursor: in 293 B.c. when he con- 
quered the Samnites at Cominium and dedicated a statue 
of Jupiter Capitolinus made from their armour (Livy 10. 
43; Pliny, HN 34. 43); and in 272, when he closed the 
series of triumphs over the Samnites (Zonar. 8. 6). Tis 
censorship (Vell. Pat. 2. 128) probably belongs to 289. 
E.T S. 


CARVILIUS (2), freedman of Spurius Carvilus Maxi- 
mus (cos. 235 B.c.). "The Romans were late in beginning 
to teach for payment, and the first of them to open an 
elementary school was Spurius Carvilius’ (Plut. Quaest. 
Rom. 59). lt is unlikely that Carvilius’ school was the 
first to be opened at Rome, where literacy is attested 
c. 450 B.C. (Livy 3. 44). Cicero’s statement, that boys in 
the early Republic were required to learn the XII Tables 
by heart, points to the probability that schools existed 
before 250. Carviltus probably was the first to open a 
school for pay, earlier teachers having depended on 
voluntary gifts from pupils. 

According to Plutarch, Carvilius was the first to 
differentiate between the Ictters C and G (Quaest. Rom. 
54). Some scholars have attributed the distinction to 
Appius Claudius Caecus. See also EDUCATION, V 2. 

A. Gwynn, Roman Education (1926), 29 ff. T.J H. 
CARYATIDES, a Greek term for columns or pilasters 
the shafts of which were carved in the form of draped 
females. The most famous caryatides are those of the 
Athenian Erechtheum (q.v.), one of which is now in the 
British Muscum. Others have been found at Delphi, 
notably in the porch of the Siphnian treasury. 

‘I'he name scems to have come from Caryae ın Laconia. 
Vitruvius (1. 1. 5) tells an unlikely tale to explain it; more 
likely is some connexion with the dancers who performed 
in honour of Artemis (Paus. 3. 10. 7). The simple term 
Korai is sometimes used; male equivalents were called 
Atlantes (see ATLAS). H. W. R.; R. E. W. 


CASCA, Servius (PW 52 f.). Two brothers so named 
joined the conspiracy against Caesar in 44 B.C. One, 
Publius Longus, took a leading part and was the first to 
strike on the Ides of March. In 43 he was tribune, but 
when Octavian marched on Rome he fled and joined 
Brutus. The brothers killed themselves after Philippi 
(Anth. Lat. 457). 

A third Casca, with the praenomen Gaius, apparently 
from another gens, was tribune in 44; alarmed at the fate 
of Helvius Cinna (q.v. 3), he put out a statement asserting 
that he had nothing but the cognomen in common with 
the two conspirators. T.J.C. 
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CASILINUM, town in Campania (q.v.), where the Viae 
Appia and [.atina (qq.v.) met and crossed the Volturnus 
(q.v.): modern Capua (a name it acquired in A.D. 856 
when the inhabitants of nearby ancient Capua (q.v.), 
fleeing the Saracens, settled here). Casilinum resolutely 
resisted, but finally fell to Hannibal. It has always been a 
strategic keypoint. E. T.S. 


CASINUM, town on the Via Latina (q.v.), near the 
southern extremity of Latium (q.v.): modern Cassino, 
with Saint Benedict’s celebrated monastery on the 
mountain above it. Volsci and Samnites (qq.v.) succes- 
sively held Casinum. Under Rome ıt was a flourishing 
municipium, where Mark Antony caroused in Varro’s 
renowned villa. E. T. S. 


CASPIAN SEA (also called ‘Hyrcanian’ from its SE. 
coast). This large and brackish inland water was cor- 
rectly described by Herodotus as a lake. In spite of 
partal exploration by Greeks, all subsequent writers 
thought that the Oxus and laxartes flowed into it; many 
believed that ıt was joined to the Black Sea (by the river 
Phasis), or to the Sea of Azov; and the prevalent view 
was that a channel linked ıt with a not tar distant North- 
ern Ocean. The first of these opinions may have had 
apparent support from the remains of a prehistoric 
channel between the Caspian and the Aral Sea, and the 
last may have been prompted hy a vague knowledge of 
the Volga. About 285 B.C. Patrocles (q.v.) sailed up 
both sides, but failing to reach the north end, gave 
currency to the belief that one could sail from the Caspian 
to India by the Northern Ocean. Renewed exploration 
after the reign of Tiberius led to the rediscovery of the 
Volga (‘Rha’ in Ptolemy), and Ptolemy restated the truth 
that the Caspian ts a lake, though he got tts shape wrong. 

Cary—Warmington, Explorers (1929), 116 A., (1964, Pelican) 166, 
177, 185, 198; Thomson, Hist of Anc. Geog , index; Cary, Ceo- 


ead Background, 177 f, 184, 189 ff., 198 L., 312. A. Plerrmann, 
, 8.v, ‘Kaspisches Meer’. E. H. W. 


CASSANDER (c. 358-2975.c.), son of Antipater(q.v. 1), 
joined Alexander in Asia (324). They seem to have 
dishked one another intensely, but the tradition which 
makes him Alexander’s murderer is false. When the 
Empire began to split up after the death of Antipater 
(319), Cassander drove the regent Polyperchon from 
Macedonia and most of Greece (319-316); henceforth 
his aim was to kcep what he held, which involved resist- 
ing the efforts of Antigonus to reunite the Empire under 
himself. These efforts he finally joined in defeating (with 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus) by the decisive 
victory of Ipsus (301). His last four years were devoted 
mainly to consolidating his position at home. 

Ruthless and drastic though he was in politics, Cass- 
ander was no barbarian. He founded two great cities, 
Cassandreia and Thessalonica (Salonika), and he rebuilt 
Thebes. As befitted the slayer of Alexander’s mother, 
son, and widow, he had friends among the Peripatetics, 
the literary group which had least cause to cherish Alex- 
ander’s memory. 


Diodorus, bks. 18-20. W. W. Tarn, CAH vi, ch, 15, and vu, 
75 ff.; Berve, Alexanderretch ii, no. 414; Bengtson, sertene 134 r 
Jo». a - 


CASSANDRA or ALEXANDRA, in mythology, 
daughter of Priam (q.v.). In Ilomer, nothing is said of 
her being a prophetess; she is mentioned (JI. 13. 365) 
as being the most beautiful of Priam’s daughters, and 
(in 24. 699 ff.) she is the first to sec the body of [lector 
being brought home. Nor is it clear that post-]Tomeric 
epic enlarged on the Homeric picture; its principal new 
episode, assuming that Homer did not already know of 
it, is her mishandling by Aias (q.v. 2) the Locrian. How 
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old the tradition of her prophetic gifts is we do not know, 
but in surviving literature it appears first in Pindar, Pyth. 
11. 33 (474 Or 454 B.C.; if the latter, then later than 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon, with which it has points of 
contact; perhaps both draw on the Oresteia of Stesi- 
chorus). In Agam. 1203 fi., Apollo has given her the 
power of prophecy, to win her love; as she cheats him, he 
turns the blessing into a curse by causing her always to be 
disbelieved. Later authors follow this form of the story, 
which indeed Aeschylus seems to imply was already well 
known when he wrote. There is, however, another (schol. 
Il. 7. 44 and Eustathius 663, 40) which says that she and 
Helenus, when children, had their ears licked by serpents 
while asleep and so got their prophetic gift. She com- 
monly appears, ın ‘Tragedy and elsewhere, as foretelling 
vainly the evil results of successive events, such as the 
birth of Paris, and finally warning the ‘Trojans against the 
Wooden Ilorse (as Verg. Aen. 2. 246). On the basis of 
this, Lycophron (Alexandra) takes occasion to put into 
her mouth a forecast of mythological and historical adven- 
turcs of both Trojans and Greeks from the war to his own 
day. For her story see AGAMEMNON, AIAS (2). 

In art she is chiefly represented at the moment when 
she clutches the image of Athena and Aias seizes her: a 
favourite scene in archaic and classical periods, by itself 
or as part of the Ihupersis. In archuie pictures she is naked. 
Polygnotus showed her in his Troy at Delphi, and ap- 
parently also that at Athens, sitting on the ground clasp- 
ing the fallen image, while Aias at an altar took an oath 
about the assault. 

kainell, Hero-CGults, 429 ff | J) Davreux, La Legende de la pro- 


pletesse Cassandre (1942), P G Mason, JHS 1yso, Boff. In art, 
Brommer, p'usenlisten?, 242 fl and Davreux, loc cit 


H.J.R; C MLR. 


CASSIAN, Jonn, c. A.D. 360-435, came from the East 
(Bethlehem, Egypt, Constantinople) to found monas- 
ternes at Marseilles, c. 415. He wrote Jnslituta or rules 
for his monastic communities, and then the more inward 
‘Conferences’ (Collationes), using lus recollections of 
famous Egyptian ascetics. He was the principal trans- 
mutter to the West of the best ascetic wisdorn of the desert 
fathers. His good sense and moderation (exemplified in 
explicit refusal to pander to demands for miracles) and 
his psychological and spiritual penetration made him 
a determinative influence on western monasticism. His 
delicate critique of Augustine’s doctrine of grace (Coll. 
13) drew a charge of Semi-Pelagianism from Prosper 
(q v.) of Aquitaine, and in the West he has never been a 
canonized saint. 


Wonks. Ed. M. Petschenig, CSEL am, xv © Chadwick, John 
CGasvian4 (1907). 1L C. 


CASSIODORUS (FLavius Macnus AurfLIUs Cassio- 
DORUS, SENATOR). Roman politician and writer (¢. A.D. 
4go-c. 583). He was born in southern Italy of a senatorial 
family of distant Syrian origin. He had a large estate near 
Seylac1um (q.v.). His father had been a prefect of the 
praetorium of Theodoric, king of the Goths, and he 
followed his father in the same carcer. Consul A.D. 514, 
magister officiorum between 523 and 527 in succession to 
Boethius, he became prefect of the praetorium of King 
Athalaricus in 533. In 535 he made an unsuccessful 
attempt (in collaboration with Pope Agapetus) to set up a 
Christian university ın Rome. In 537 he retired and 
devoted himsclf increasingly to scholarship and religion. 
He may have been taken prisoner by the Byzantines and 
brought to Constantinople in 540. By 550 he was an 
influential man there. lle must have gone back to Italy a 
few years later when Justinian pacified and reorganized 
the country. He established a religious community called 
Vivarium on his ancestral estate in Calabria. Its charac- 
teristic feature was the emphasis on the intellectual 
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activities of the monks. Though the monastery of 
Vivarium did not survive beyond the seventh century, it 
had far-reaching importance for the preservation of 
ancient books and ın creating a model of monastic lıfe 
which was later to influence the Benedictine order. 

Cassiodorus wrote among other works: (1) a brief 
summary of Roman history to A.D. 519 (within the con- 
text of a universal history) which is known as Chronica; 
(2) a great work on the history ot the Goths ın twelve 
books which are lost, but were summarized by Jordanes 
(q.v.) in the extant Getica; (3) a treatise on the soul; 
(4) a commentary on the Psalms; (5) De Orthographia; 
(6) the Institutiones, a very influential guide to the educa- 
tion of his monks in both secular and religious mutters. 

The history of the Goths which was written before 534 
(but probably revised and brought up to date in different 
circumstances in 551) was meant to reconcile Goths and 
Romans. It brings together much important information 
not only on the Goths, but also on the Huns: truth, how- 
ever, 1s sometimes distorted to please the Gothic masters. 
About 538 Cassiodorus edited under the title Variae the 
most important letters and edicts he had written on behalf 
of the Gothic kings. He also organized the Latin trans- 
lation of Greek works (such as Flavius Josephus’ Jewish 
Antiquities and the so-called Historia Tripartita, an 
ecclesiastical history from A.D. 306 to 439 compiled from 
Theodoretus, Socrates, and Sozomenus). He 1s one of 
the founders of western medieval civilization. 


All the works in Migne, PL hax-lxx. The Variae and the Chronica, 
ed. by ‘th. Mommsen in MGH. A condensed English translation of 
the Maniue by'1) Hodgkin (1886). Institutiones, ed. by R. A. B. Mynors 
(1917) and transl into english with important untrod. by L. W. 
Jones (1940). De Amma, ed by J. W. Halporn, I aditio, 1960, 39; 
the commentary on the Psalms, ed. by M. Adriaen in Corpus Christ. 
(1958), De Orthograpina, ed 11. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 7.143. An excerpt 
from the Cassodorus’ lost listory of his own family was first nub: 
hshed by II Usener, Anecdoton Holden (1877). D. M. Cappuyns in 
A. Vaudiillart, Dict. hist. geogr. eccles. 11, 1949, 1349, J J. van den 
Besselaar, Cassiodorus Senator (1945, in Dutch); W. Wattenbach- 
Levon, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen 1, 1952, 67; A. Momigliano, 
Proc Drit. Acad. 1955, 207 IE , 1d., Entretiens Hardt 4. 247 tt. (both 
repr. in Secondo Contributo, 1900); P. Raché, Education et culture dans 
l'occident barbure (1902), 200 11. 


CASSITERIDES (‘Tin Islands’), a name applicd 
generically to all the north Atlantic tin lands, but especi- 
ally to Cornwall and the Seillics (which may have served 
as depots for Cornish tin). They were probably first 
discovered by Phoenicians or Carthaginians from Gades; 
the latter eventually cstablished an open-sea route from 
north-west Spain. A Greek named Midacritus (c. 600 
B.C. ?) 1s recorded to have imported tin from Cassiteris 
island (Pliny, HN 7. 197), but it ıs doubtful whether he 
actually reached the Cassiterides. “he Carthaginians 
kept their tin-routes secret, hence Herodotus (3. 115) 
doubted the existence of the Cassiterides, Pytheas (q.v.) 
visited the miners of Belertum (Land's End) and their 
tin depot at Ictis (q.v., St. Michael’s Mt.); but it was 
left to a Roman, P. Crassus (probably a governor in 
Spain c. 95 B.C.), to make the tin-routes generally known. 
Strabo, who enumerates ten Cassiterndes (the Scillies 
group contains thirty islands), describes the Cornish tin 
and lead mines and the black cloaks and long tunics of 
the natives. The umportance of the Cornish mines 
declined in the first century A.D., after the discovery of 
tin deposits in Spain. See also TIN. 


Strabo 3 175-6. T. R. Holmes, Ancient Britain (1907), 483 ff ; 
F. J. Havertield, PW, s.v. ‘Kassitendes’, ‘Thomson, Hist. of An. 
Geog 55, 1951. E. H. W 


CASSIUS (1, PW 91) VECELLINUS, SPURIUS, accord- 
ing to the Fasti, was consul in 502, 493, and 486 B.C., 
though bearing a plebeian name, and mediated the treaty 
made between Rome and the Latins in 493. ‘This estab- 
lished peace throughout Latium, providing for mutual 
military assıstance on equal terms, and held good till 
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c. 380. Dubious legends attached to the name of Spurius 
c.g. that in 486 he planned an agrarian law in the interest 
ot the plebeians, aming at royal power, and was con- 
demined to death in 485) need cast no doubt upon the 
treaty. Its effect is discernible beneath the surface of 
Livy's narrative, which tends, through pride, to obscure 
the fact that Rome was only an equal partner. 

For bibliography, sce under LArint. A. N Sherwin-White, The 


Roman Citazenstup (1939), 20 tf.; Ogilvie, Comm. Lavy 1-5, 337 th 
A. N 5.-W. 


CASSIUS (2, PW 47) HEMINA, Lucius, the Latin 
annalist, treated Roman history from early Italian times 
(book 1) and the tounding of Rome (book 2) to the Second 
Punic War (book 4), writing before the Third Punic War 
(cf. the title Bellum Punicum posterior of book 4); but fr. 
39 (146 B.C.) indicates an extension. His interest im 
Italian origins, ın etymological, religious, and social 
antiquitics, and in synchronism (fr. 8), reflects the ın- 
fluence, especially, of Cato’s Oriines. 

Peter, HR Rel. it. clxv and 98 ‘l. Frank, Lafe and Literature in the 
Roman Republu (1930), 172 f A. bh MeD. 


CASSIUS (3, PW 42) DIONYSIUS of Utica, wrote (1) 
(88 v.c.) a Greek translation (with additions) of the work 
of the Carthaginian Mago on agiiculture, which became 
the standard work on the subject, used by all its successors 
In antiquity; (2) “PeoTouexa, a compilation much used 
by Pliny the Elder. W. D.R 


CASSIUS (4, PW 72) LONGINUS RAVILLA, 
Lucius, as tubune in 137 B.C. passed a lex tabellaria 
introducing secret ballot in all trials before the People 
(except for treason). He was consul m 127, and as censor 
(125) he (with his colleague Cn. Servilius Caepio) brought 
the Aqua Tepula (an inferior aqueduct) to Rome. Rc- 
nowned for severity as a iudex (called ‘scopulus reorum’), 
he gamed tame by formulating an important principle 
of investigation in the question ‘Cut bono? (= ‘Who 
profited ?’). In 113, when thsee Vestals had been accused 
of unchastity and two acquitted by the Ponulex Maximus 
Metellus (q.v. 5), he was appointed as special investigator 
and convicted them and other people involved. E B. 


CASSIUS (5, PW 70) LONGINUS, Quintus, prob- 
ably cousin of the tyrannicide, was Pompey's rapacious 
quaestor in Further Spain c. 52 K.C. In 49, as one of the 
two tribunes who supported Cacsar, he ficd to his camp 
and in April summoned the Senate on his behalf. Caesar 
madc him governorot Further Spain, where he surpassed 
his conduct as quaestor, While preparing an expedition 
against Juba (48) he was surprised by a rebellion of pro- 
vincials and soldiers; peace was restored after the arrival 
of Bogud (q.v.) and Lepidus (q.v. 3), to whom he had 
sent for help. When his successor Trebonius (q.v.) also 
arrived (early 47), he left with his treasures, but his ship 
was wrecked. i lege fo C. 


CASSIUS (6, PW 59) LONGINUS, Gaius, the tyran- 
nicide, was quaestor to M. Crassus (q.v. 4) in 53 B.C., 
escaped from Carrhae (q.v.), collected the remnants of 
the army, and organized the defence of Syria, staying on 
as proquaestor till 51: in 52 he crushed an insurrection in 
Judaea and in 51 repelled a Parthian invasion. As tri- 
bune in 49 he supported Pompey and was appointed by 
him to a naval command; in 48 he operated in Sicilian 
waters but on the news of Pharsalus abandoned the war 
and presently (perhaps at Tarsus, spring 47) obtained 
Caesar's pardon and the post of legatus. Praetor peregrinus 
in 44, he played a leading part in the conspiracy against 
Caesar. Soon after the deed he was forced by popular 
hostility to leave Rome, and was assigned by the Senate 
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in June the task of importing corn from Sicily, and later 
the unimportant province of Cyrene. After quarrelling 
with Antony, he sailed instead for Asia (Sept. or Oct.) 
and thence to Syria, where, early in 43, the governors of 
Bithynia and Syria, Marcius Crispus and Sta1us Murcus 
(q.v.), put their armies at his disposal. Caecilius Bassus 
(q.v. 1), whom they had been besieging, followed suit: a 
force under A. Alhenus on its way from Egypt to Dola- 
bella (q.v. 3) was intercepted and made to join him; and 
after the capture of Laodicea he took over Dolabella's 
army too. After Mutina the Senate had given him, with 
Brutus, command over all the eastern provinces and prob- 
ably also imperium maius; but in the autumn they were 
outlawed for the murder of Caesar under the law of Pedius 
(q.v. 1). After raising more troops and moncy and sub- 
duing the Rhodians, who had refused their support, 
Cassius crossed with Brutus to Thrace in the summer of 
42and encountered Antony and Octavian at Philippi(q.v.). 
In the first battle his camp was captured and, probably 
under the impression that the day was altogether lost, he 
killed himself. 

More keen-sighted and practical than Brutus, Cassius 
scems nevertheless to have been less respected and less 
influential. lle was a man of violent temper and sarcastic 
tongue, u strict disciplinarian, and ruthless in his exac- 
tions. ‘The charge ot covetousness may have been well 
tounded; but there is no convincing evidence that he 
was influenced by petty motives in the conspiracy against 
Cacsur. He married Brutus’ half-sister Junia ‘lertia 
(Vertulla), who survived tll A.D. 22 (Tac. Ann. 3. 76). 


Cicero, Letters and Plahppics; Caes. BCw. 3 5, 101, Vell. Pat 2. 
46 73; Joseph AZ 14; Plut Crass, Caes , Brut., Ant, App. BCw. 
2 4, Cuss Dio go 7 Tyrell and Purser, Correspondence of Cicero 
vi (1944), cu iT ; Syme, Rom. Rev , see index. O WR, TJC. 


CASSIUS (7, PW 65) LONGINUS, Luciws. brother 
of the tyrannicide, took Caesar’s side in the Civil War 
and in 48 n.c. held a proconsular command in Greece. 
‘Tribune in 44, he took no part in the conspiracy against 
Cacsar; he may have passed the Lex Cassa enabling 
Caesar to create patricians. He supported Octavian 
against Antony, and after their reconciliation in 43 Hed 
to Asia, where Antony pardoned him in 41. Cassius (11) 
was probably his grandson. T.J. Oe 


CASSIUS (8, PW 80) PARMENSIS (i.e. of Parma) 
was, like Cassius(6) Longinus, among Caesar's murderers, 
Horace (/pist. 1. 4. 3) thinks of Albius (Tibullus) as 
writing poetry to surpass that of this Cassius (contused 
by the scholiasts with an inferior poct Cassius Etruscus, 
Hor. Sat. 1. 10. 61). J. W. Db. 


CASSIUS (9, PW 89) SEVERUS, Augustan orator 
whose speeches were brilhant but bitter (Sen. Controv. 3 
praef.; Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 116; 12. 10. 11; Tac. Dial. 
19 and 26). Like T. Labienus (q.v. 3), he had his works 
publicly burned (‘l'ac. Ann. 1. 72; 4.21; Suet. Calig. 16). 
Fle died in the 25th year of his exile about a.D. 34 (Euseb. 
Chron.). J-W. D. 


CASSIUS (10, PW 37) CHAEREA, a centurion in 
Lower Germany in A.D. 14. In 41, as a tribüne in the 
Praetorian Guard, he was mocked by Gaius for his 
supposed effeminacy. He played a leading part in the 
latter’s murder (41). On Claudius’ accession he was 
executed. J. P. B. 


CASSIUS (11, PW 60) LONGINUS, Gaius, a promi- 
nent Roman jurist. After holding the urban practorship 
he was cos. suff. A.D. 30, proconsul of Asia 40-1, legatus 
of Syria 45-9. Exiled by Nero in 65 to Sardinia, he lived 
to be recalled by Vespasian. His principal work was the 
Libri iuris cwis, known through a revised edition by 
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Javolenus (q.v.) and citations in later jurists’ works. He 
enjoyed high authority as a jurist, and his responsa are 
often cited. Ile was a pupil of Sabinus, after whose death 
he became head of the Sabinian school; hence ıt 18 some- 
times called schola Cassiana (Cassiani). See SADINUS 2. 
A. Hi.; B. N. 


CASSIUS (12, PW 4), a Roman physician of the time of 
Augustus and liberius (31 R.C.~A.D. 37). His specific 
for the relicf of colic was famous in antiquity. 


CASSIUS (13, PW 8), "latpoaogiarys, the author of 
"Jarpixat amopiat Kat mpoBAjpara voia, not carlier than 
the 3rd century a.D. The author must have been a rather 
eclectic member of the Pneumatic school of medicine. 


Ed. J.J. Ideler, Physa et Media Graca Minoes (1841) 1 144 
W.D. R 


CASSIVELLAUNUS, king presumably of the Catu- 
vellaun: (Flerts.), appoimted suprerzne commander of the 
south-eastern Britons on the occasion of Caesar's second 
invasion (54 DBC.). After an imuitial deteat in Kent, he 
endeavoured to avoid battle and hamper his enemies’ 
foragers—strategy which much embarrassed Cucsar, who 
was able, however, to capture his capital (probably 
Wheathampstead, cf. R. E. M. Wheeler, Verulamim 
(1936), 20). A peace was arranged through Cuesar’s agent 
Commuus, by which Cuassivellaunus agreed to pay a 
tnibute and allow the independence of the Trinovantes 
(essex). No comage can be certainly attributed to him. 


Caesar, AGall s 11 X, 1h-22 Collinpwood—Myres, Roman 
Rriti, 464, D E Allen, ‘The Ottvins of Coinage an Britain’, 
dion elge in 5 Hirttain, g7 tl E bd. 


CASTOR AND POLLUX. ‘The cult of the Dioscuri 
(q-v.) Was introduced into Rome at an early date, tadi- 
uonally (Livy 2. 20. 12; 42. 5) 1n 4&4 D.C., in consequence 
ot a vow made by A. Postumius at the battle of Lake 
Regillus. In this connexion the famous legend (derived 
irom Locri in Magna Graccia) arose, that they actually 
took part in the battle and brought word of it to Rome 
(Dion. Hal zint. Rom. 6. 13. 1 2). Their temple was in 
the Forum (cf. Platner Ashby, 102; Nash, Pict. Dict. 
Rome 1. 210 fF.), it was commonly called aedes Castoris, 
the two brothers being not infrequently referred to as 
Castores. Several mdications point to the introduction of 
the cult trom Tusculum (Wissowa, RA 269 f.), but an 
inscription from Lavinium, discovered ın 1958, shows 
that their cult was known there about 500 h.c. with a 
title (qurois) directly derived from Greck (Degrassi, 
ILLRP i. 1271; cf. S. Weinstock, JRS 1960, 112 ff.). 
There is no evidence that the cult in Rome was under 
the control of the quindecimeiri (q.v.), like normal Greek 
or other foreign worships. The most outstanding feature 
of the ritual was the close connexion of the brethren with 
the equites, whose ceremonial parade (transtvectio equitum) 
took place on 15 July, the traditional date of the battle 
(Dion. Hal., ibid. 4; for the age of this, see S. Weinstock, 
SMSR 1947, 10 fl.). A controversial point is the con- 
nexion of the Castores with Juturna, whose /acus in the 
Forum 1s near their temple. F. Altheim (RGV V 1930, 
4{T.) argues that her name has an Etruscan suffix (bur), 
means ‘daughter of Jupiter’ or the like, and indicates close 
association between her and them. Other scholars hold 
the nearness of the places of worship to be merely 
fortuitous. 


Wissowa, RA 268 ff.; Latte, RR 173 ff. H. J. R.; H. W. P. 


CASTOR OF RHODES, rhetorician, possibly to be 
identified with the son-in-law of Deiotarus, the Galatian 
tetrarch, published Xpovixd, synchronistic tables of 
Oriental, Greck, and Roman history, from the Assyrian 
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Belus and Ninus and the Sicyonian Aegialeus to Pompey 
(61—60 v.c.), adding the mythical period ot Greek kings 
to the tables ot Eratosthenes and Apollodorus; the work 
was used by Varro, Julius Africanus, and Eusebius. 


FGrll n B, 1140; BD, 814. A.H Mcp. 
CASTRA REGINA, modern Regensburg (also known 


by Celtic name Rataspona, hence modern Ratisbon), was 
a Roman military station in Ractia on the Danube at the 
mouth of the River Regen. From the Flavian period ıt 
was garrisoned by an auxthary cohort, replaced by Legio 
HLL Itahca under Marcus Aurelius when it became the 
provincial capital. JJ W. 


CASTULO, a city of the Orctan: situated near the upper 
Bactis (Guadalquivir) wy the Saltus Custulonensis (Sierra 
de Segura). Its importance, indicated hy the deseription 
urbs valida ac nobilis, derived trom the lead and silver 
mines nearby, and frorn its sttuation on an old route from 
Valentia to Corduba. Tlannibal chose a wife trom Cas- 
tulo. It was a key fortress which thrice changed hands in 
the Hannibalic War. Pliny lists it among the Latini 
veteres of eatly unpertal Baetica. 


M Acedo, Castulo (1902), P. Spranger, Hise. 1988, gs ff 
J. van N |M 1 EL. 


CATACOMBS, a term derived from «ard «úußas, a 
locality close to the church of St. Sebastian on the Via 
Appia, 3 miles seuth of Rome. ‘The name may refer to 
the natural hollows across which the road passes or to an 
mn-sgn, but was in use in the fourth and filth centuries 
AD. for the Christian cemetery associated with St, 
Sebastian’s in the form ad catacumbas or catacumbae. 
"This famous cemetery was a series of narrow underground 
galleries and tomb-chambers, cut in the rock. Their walls 
are lined with tiers (up to seven are known) of coffin-like 
recesses (loculi) tor mhumation, holding frorn one to four 
bodies apiece and sealed with a stone slab or with tiles. 
The affinity to columbaria (qg.v.) 1s evident, but the type 
itself seems to have been immediately derived from 
Jewish catacombs (H. W. Beyer and H. Lietzmann, Die 
Katakombe Torlonia, 1930), where Jews, like Christians, 
remained a household of the faithful, united in death as 
in hfe. Catacombs were not confined to Rome: examples 
are known at Albano, Alexandria, Hadrumctum, Kertsch, 
Naples, Malta, and Svracuse. All are associated with soft 
rocks, where tunnelling was casy. 

The catacombs at Rome, however, are much the most 
extensive, stretching for at least 350 miles. Their distri- 
bution, along the main roads outside the city, 1s explained 
by their later growth out of, or side by side with, pagan 
cemcteries lying beyond the city boundaries in conformity 
with the law. That of St. Priscilla, on the Via Salaria, 
grew out of the burial-ground of the Acili Glabriones 
(q.v. 4), possibly persecuted for their Christianity under 
Domitian. The Domitilla catacomb, on the Via Ardeatina, 
developed from the hypogeum of the Flavıi. The official 
organization by the Church of public catacombs, mainly 
for the poor of the Roman Christian community, began 
c. 200, when the then pope, St. Zephyrinus, directed 
St. Callixtus to provide rò Kowenrypiov (see the third- 
century Greek document known as the Philosophumena), 
which ıs represented by the oldest part of the catacomb 
beside the Via Appia that bears St. Callixtus’ name today. 
Another important catacomb near the same road is that 
of Practextatus. 

In the tomb-chambers (cubicula) of the catacombs are 
altar-tombs and arched recesses (arcosolia) for the bodies 
of popes and martyrs. Walls and ceilings received paint- 
ings which represent the first development of Christian 
art and are executed in the same technique and style as 
contemporary pagan work. Their subjects are biblical 
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(scenes from the Q.T. far outnumbering those from the 
N.T.) or symbolic (the Good Shepherd, Christus- 
Orpheus, Christ as Lawgiver, Eucharistic and celestial 
banqucts, figures of Orantes, etc.). A few motifs are 
drawn from daily life and some are frankly pagan. A re- 
markable and probably private catacomb, dating from 
the fourth century and brought to light on the Via Latina 
m 1955, has paintings which include a medical class and 
six episodes from the Hercules cycle, as well as biblical 
scenes more elaborate and showing a much wider range 
of content than those in the official public catacombs. 
Furniture in the catacombs imcluded carved sarcophagi, 
lamps, pottery vessels of various kinds, and painted glass 
medallons. 

The presence of these large cemeteries is explained 
partly by the size of the Christian community in Rome 
and partly by the long periods of toleration. By about a 
century after the official recognition of the Church, the 
catacombs passed into desuctude and became centres of 
pilgrimage, 

O Maruceh, Le catacombe romane (1933), P Styger, Die romischen 
Katakomben (1933), 1. Herthng and E Kawschbaum, Le Catacombe 
romane e 1 loro martiri (1949), L'I. 1900, È lick und R Goebel, 
Die Katakomben (1961), |} Wailpert, Lhe Malereten der Katakomben 
Roms(igor), A, Ferrua, Le pitture della nuova catacomba di Via Latina 
(1960) On the Jewish catacombs of Rome, see G B. Frey, Rend Pont 
107 It J Lev, “Vhe Jewish Catacombs and Insuiptions of Rome’ 
(Hebrew Union College Annual, 1928, 20911), E. R. Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols m the Graeco-Roman Pertod n, 1953, 3 fT ; in, 1957, 


figs 702-838 Seve alo Rivista di archeologia cristiana, passim , Jahrbuch 
Jur Antike und Christentum, passin. 1A R, JLM C T. 


CATANA (Kaurav, Latin Catina, modern Catania), 
founded from Naxos (q.v. 2) 1n 729 D.C., lies beside the sea 
at the southern extremity of the slopes of Mount Actna; 
to the south stretches the fertile Prana di Catania, coveted 
by the Syracusans, whose superior power domunated 
Catana for much of its history. Its lawgiver Charondas 
was its most famous citizen in its early period. Hieron I 
(q.v.) removed the Catanacans to Leontini and renamed 
the city Aetna, repeopling it with Dorian mercenaries. In 
461 these were expelled (see aArFTNA) and the old name 
restored. The Athenians used Catana as a base in 415-413. 
Captured by Dionysius I (q.v.) in 403, it thenceforward 
formed part of the Syracusan Empire, with brief intervals 
of independence or subjection to Carthage. After 263, 
when the Romans captured 1t, st became a ctvitas decu- 
mana, and it flourished greatly under Roman rule (Cic. 
Verr. im. 103) although it suffered in the first Servile 
War. Eruptions and earthquakes, especially those of 
116y, 1669, and 1693, have left few ancient remains in the 
prosperous modern city. 


Bérard, Bibl topogr. 45 Hf.; Dunbabin, Western Greeks, se 129 ff. 
~G. WwW 


CATILINE (Lucius Serais [PW 23] Catiiina), of 
patrician (but not recently distinguished) family, served 
with Pompey and Cicero under Pompeius Strabo ın the 
Socal War. He then reappears as a lieutenant of Sulla 
both in the bellum Sullanum and in the proscriptions, 
when he killed his brother-in-law Marius (q.v. 3). There 
is no further record of him until his praetorship (68 b.c.), 
after which he governed Africa for two years. On his re- 
turn he was prosecuted repetundarum and was prevented 
from standing for the consulates of 65 and 64, though 
finally acquitted with the co-operation of his prosecutor 
Clodius (q.v. 1). In 66/5 he was said to be involved in a 
conspiracy with Autronius and Sulla (q.v. 2); the details 
are obscured by gossip and propaganda. His frustrated 
ambition became his driving force: in the elections for 
63 he made a compact with C. Antonius (q.v. 3) and 
gained the support of Caesar, Crassus (q.v. 4), and others, 
but was defeated by Cicero. He then began to champion 
the cause of the poor and discontented, especially dissolute 
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aristocrats, bankrupt Sullan veterans, and those whose 
Jand they had occupied. Again defeated for 62, he organ- 
ized a widespread conspiracy, with ramifications through- 
out Italy. Cicero, fully informed by his spies, could not 
take decisive action against him owing to lack of suflicient 
support; for Catiline, as a demagogue, a patrician, and an 
old Sullan, was both popular and well connected. In 
November Cicero succeeded in frightening Catiline into 
joining a force of destitute veterans that had assembled in 
Etruria; soon afterwards some Allobrogan envoys, care- 
lessly approached by conspirators yn Rome (see LENTULUS 
4), provided Cicero with the written evidence he needed, 
and the leaders of the conspiracy in Rome were arrested 
and (after a vote in the Senate) executed. Antonius 
marched out against Catiline, who was caught between 
him and Metellus (q.v. g) Celer and defeated and killed 
by Petreius (q.v.) near Pistorna (carly Jan. 62). Cicero was 
hailed as saviour of Rome, but incurred much unpopu- 
lanty on account of the executions, 

Sources Chiefly Cicero, In Catilinam and Sallust, Catiline. 
Modein discussions sre numerous. the best perhaps sull C John, 
Die Entstehungsgesi hichte der catilmanschen Verschworung (1876). 
G. Bossier, La Conjuration de Catihna (1905); k. G Hardy, The 
Catilmarian Conspiracy (1924); Z Yavetz, Haist. 1967, 485; for recent 


bibbography, N Criniti, Aevum 1907, 370 I. On Sallust, see R. Syme, 
Sallust (1904), 60 fl. r. B. 


CATIUS, Titus, an Insubrian, mentioned by Cicero 
(Fam. 15. 16) as a recently deceased writer on Epi- 
cureanism, 


Schanz Hosius, § 157 b. 


CATO (1) ‘Censonius’, Marcus Porcius (PW 9) (244- 
149 B.c.), was born of peasant stock im ‘'Pusculum. He 
tought as military tribune in the Second Punic War and 
was at Metaurus (207). His proof of legal ability and 
stern traditional morality impressed L. Valeri. Flaccus, 
with whom he began his political career. Quaestor in 204, 
he was in Sicily, and on his return via Sardinia brought 
Ennius to Rome (203 202). Plebeian aedile in 199, he 
became praetor in Sardinia in 198, expelling usurers; 
Leges Porciae de sumptu provinerali and de provocatione are 
probably to be dated here. Consul in 195 with L, 
Valerius Flaccus, he opposed the repeal of the Lex Oppia 
and took the province of Spam; here, after extensive 
operations, he scttled the administration and initiated the 
development of Roman rule. 

After distinguished service under Manius <Acilius 
Glabrio at Thermopylae (191), he prosecuted Q. Minu- 
cius Thermus (190), and, himself a candidate, supported 
charges of peculation against Glabrio in the censor 
elections for 189. He instigated and openly helped the 
attacks on L. Scipio, aiming to destroy the predominance 
and Hellenistic influence of Scipio Africanus. His success 
led to his censorship in 184 with L. Valerius Flaccus, 
at a time when social deterioration among nobles and 
people gave his doctrines full scope. He taxed luxury, 
strictly revised the senatorial and equestrian rolls, and 
checked the publicani; he also spent heavily on building, 
e.g. 1,000 talents on the sewerage system. He represented 
a policy of reconstruction, moral, social, and economic. 
The character of colonization at this time. does not 
necessarily prove a predominantly agrarian policy on his 
part; he treated senators, equites, people, Lutins, and 
provincials with equal regard to their traditional place 
in the State. ‘his conservatism was associated with 
hatred of things Greek entering into Roman life, and he 
disguised his wide knowledge by a rustic pose in the 
cultivated senatorial society, which added ill manners to 
his natural robustness. He supported the Lex Baebia 
m 181, and opposed its modification and the repeal of 
the Lex Orchia; he attacked M. Fulvius Nobilior after the 
latter’s censorship (179-178). In 171 he was patron in the 
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Spanish appeal against extortion, prosecuting P. Furius 
Philus. He supported the Lex Voconia (169), favoured 
the independence of Macedonia, and rejected war aguinst 
Rhodes (167), and attacked Sulpicius Galba for his 
opposition to Acmilius Paullus’ triumph. In 155 he 
spoke against the Athenian embassy of philosophers, and 
in 154 upheld the case of Ptolerny Philometor in the 
Egyptian question. 

His embassy to Carthage (153), when he saw the new 
prosperity of the old enemy, brought into his policy 
the demand for the destruction of Carthage. The reason 
probably lics less in any commercial consideration than in 
distrust of Carthaginian resurgence and moral indigna- 
tion at its character. In 151 he supported the return of 
the Achacan hostages, favoured Attalus I] in a dispute 
with Prusias I1, and approved of the prohibition of re- 
election to the consulship. In 150, despite the opposiuon 
of Scipio Nasica, he saw war declared on Carthage. In 
149 he attacked Sulpiciis Galba on behalf of the Lusita- 
mans. Ile died in 149 aged 85 years, leaving two sons, 
Cato Licinianus by his first wife, Cato Sulonianus by 
a second marriage; the latter was grandfather of Cato 
Uticensis. 

Cato’s whole policy appears based on a conception 
of traditional government and life, with the single aim of 
establishing social solidarity again in Rome and Italy, 
admunistrative control in the West, but no more than 
security, with justice, in the East. His thought found 
expression also through his strong natural literary talent. 
He published his speeches: Cicero knew more than 150, 
and we have fragments of 80. He wrote an encyclopaedia 
for his first son, including agriculture, rhetoric, and 
medicine, and separate treatises on medicine, jurispru- 
dence, and military science. We know of letters to his 
son, apophthegmata, and the Carmen De Moribus, a 
gnomic book ot morality; the Catonts Disticha date from 
imperial times. 

The De Apri Cultura, written c. 160 B.C., dealt with 
the development of vine, olive, and fruit-growing and 
grazing for profit in Latum and Campania; for all its 
lack of form, its details of old custom and superstition, 
and its archaic tone, it was an up-to-date work directed 
trom his own knowledge and experience to the new 
capitalistic farming. "J'he Origines ım seven books, 
written from c. 108 to 149, following the Hellenistic 
kriaas histories and the senatorial historiography, 
mcluded Acneas, the founding of Rome (751 B.c.), the 
kings in hook 1, the foundation traditions of the Italian 
cities m books 2 and 4, the Punic Wars to Cannae in 
book 4, the Rhodian debate of 167 w.c. in book 5, the 
prosecution of Sulpicius Galba (149) in book 7. He used 
Fabius Pictor, Hellenistic legends, local traditions, in- 
scriptions, later inserting his own speeches; his treatment 
was discursive (capttulatem) and pragmatic, and, unlike 
the senatorial histonography, omitted the names of 
generals. The work, the first of its kind in Latin, inspired 
historical study and founded prose style, for to the prin- 
ciple of ‘rem tene, uerba sequentur’ he jomed plain 
thetorical device, including imitation from Greek, and a 
sense of effect in sentence structure and vocabulary. The 
style is the man, and if his talent moved narrowly in the 
expanding field of imperial politics, it touched greatness 
in his literary stimulus to the Roman tradition. 

Livy 29. 25; 32. 27; bka. 34, 36, 18-0; 43 2; 45 25; Cicero, De 
Senectute; Nepos, Cato; Plutarch, Cato Manor; H oai: ORF? 
12 P, Fraccaro, Opusc. 1 (1956), 115 ff; Wo Drurnann-P. Groebe, 
Geschichte Roms v. 102 (1912); De Sanctis, Stor Rom. n. 2, 507, 
517; Iv. I, 103, 434, 447, 579, B. Janzer, Hist Unters. zu den 
Redenfragmenten des M. Fora Cato (1937), F. della Corte, Catone 
Censore (1949); Scullard, Rom. Pol.; D. Kienast, Cato der Zensor 
Ae De Agri Cultura, H. Keil (1882-94); index by R. Krum- 
biegel (1897); G. Goetz (1922); E  Bréhaut, Cato the Censor on 


Farming (1933); W. D. Hooper-H. HB. Ash (Loeb, 2nd imp. 1034); 
Il. Jordan, M. Catonis praeter librum de re rustica quae exstant (1860); 
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Peter, HRRel. i, exxvii, 55; Norden, Ant Kunstpr , 64; J Horle, 
Catos Hausbucher (1929), R. Till, ‘Die Sprache Cutos', Philol Suppl. 
xxvill (1936). A. H Mtb. 


CATO (2), Garus Porcius (PW 5), grandson of (1) and of 
Paullus (q.v. 2), was in his youth a friend of Ti. Gracchus 
(y.v. 3). Consul in 114 B.C., he was disastrously defeated 
in Macedonia by the Scordisci and, on his return, con- 
victed repetundarum. Probably a legate in the war with 
Jugurtha, he was condemned by the cominission of 
Mamihus (q.v. 3) and went into exile, becoming a citizen 
of Tarraco. F. B. 


CATO (3), Lucius Porcius (PW 7), grandson of (1), 
perhaps the tribune who in 100 R.C. opposed Saturninus 
(q.v. 1) and tried, with Pompeius (q.v. 2), to secure the 
recall of Metellus (q.v. 6) Numidicus. He fought success- 
fully in the Social War until killed ın his consulate (89). 

E. B. 


CATO (4), Garus Porcius (PW 6), towards the end of 
59 8.C. called Pompey ‘privatus dictator’ when prevented 
from prosecuting Gabinius (q.v. 2). In 56 as tribune he 
attacked Pompey again over the Egyptian business and 
proposed a bill to abrogate Lentulus (q.v. 5) Spinther's 
command. Milo (q.v.) made him ridiculous by buying his 
gladiators and auctioning the ‘familia Catoniana’. After 
Luca he postponed the elections in the interests of Pom- 
pey and Crassus. In 54 he was prosecuted, and though 
apparently acquitted 1s not heard of again. Pompey in 56 
was confident he was a tool of Crassus (Cic. OFT. 2. 3. 4.), 
and he may have been such throughout. G. E. F.C. 


CATO (5) UTICENSIS, Marcus Porcius (PW 20) 
(95-46 u.C.), great-grandson of Cato (1), nephew of Livius 
Drusus, and brought up tn the Livian household with the 
children of his mother’s marriage to Cn. Servilius Caepio. 
Quaestor probably in 64, in 63 he became tribune- 
designate in order to check Metellus (q.v. 10) Nepos, 
supported Murena’s (y.v.) prosecution, and intervened 
powerfully in the Senate to secure the exccution of the 
Catilinarians. As tribune he conciliated the mob by in- 
creasing the doles of cheap corn, but in all else remained 
uncompromising; Cicero (Att. 1. 18. 7; 2. 1. 8) deplores 
his lack of realism which prevented revision of the Asian 
tux-contracts (61 D.C.) and frustrated every overture 
of Pompey (q.v.) until the “T'riumvirate’ was formed. In 
59 he opposed Caesar obstinately and was temporarily 
imprisoned, but next year Clodius (q.v. 1) removed him by 
compelling him to undertake the annexation of Cyprus, 
over which, though King Ptolemy killed himself and 
Cuato’s accounts were lost on the voyage home, his reputa- 
tion for fairness remained unimpaired. After Luca he 
persuaded his brother-in-law Domitius (q.v. 4) not to 
despair of the consulate, but the two were driven from the 
field; and Vatinius (q.v.) by bribery defeated Cato for the 
practorship, which he subsequently obtained in 54. In 52, 
forsaking his principles, he supported Pompey’s con- 
sulate: he himself stood for 51, but failed. In the war he 
strove to avert bloodshed of citizens but resolutely 
followed Pompey: he served in Sicily, whence Curio 
expelled him, then in Asia, and during the campaign of 
Pharsalus held Dyrrhachium. After Pompey's defeat he 
joined the Pompeians in Africa, composed their quarrels, 
and had Scipio made general. During the war he governed 
Utca with great moderation, and was honoured by the 
inhabitants when after Thapsus he compasscd his famous 
death. 

His character was not agrecable: his first wife Antistia 
proving unfaithful, he lent the second, Marcia, daughter 
of Philippus (cos. 56), to Hortensius. But his constitu- 
tionalism, a mixture of Stoicism and old Roman principles, 
was genuine. After death he was more dangerous than 
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ever to Cacsar, who in his Anticate, a reply to Cicero's 
pamphlet Cato, pitched the hostile case too high, and 
left the fame of Cato’s life and death to give respecta- 
bility to the losing side, and to inspire ‘Republicans’ a 
century later: ‘uictrix causa deis placuit, sed uicta 
Caton’ (Lucan i. 128). 

Sources. Plutarch’s Cato Mmor is wholly laudatory but rch in 
anccuole. See also the sources cited s.v. CAFSAR (1). On Cato’s portrait 


sce Acta Archaeologica 1947, 117 fÑ , on Cyprus, b Radan, IRS 
1965, 110 ÍI. G E.F C. 


CATREUS (Kazpcevs), in mythology, son of Minos and 
Pasiphae, father of Althaemenes, Aerope, Clymene, and 
Apemosyne. In consequence of the prophecy that one 
of them should kill him (see ALTHAEMENFS) he sold Acrope 
and Clymene, who, however, married respectively 
Pleisthenes, who here replaces Atreus as father of Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, and Nauphus, her sons being 
Palamedes and Ocax. Apemosyne was killed by Althac- 
menes, who did not beheve her when she told him that 
she had been violated by Llermes, and supposed her 
unchaste. See Apollod. 3. 12 ff. H. J. R. 


CATTIGARA (rà Karriyapa), important city-port of 
the Sinae (Southern Chinese) near the mouth of river 
Cottiaris. C. A.D. 100, one Alexander discovered it by 
sea from India, on a gulf inhabited by fish-caters. Catti- 
gara may be Jłanoi or Kian-chi m the Gulf of Tongking, 
or possibly Canton. After the Gulf of Siam Prolemy 
makes the Chinese coust face west, so that by mere 
calculation with his figures Cattigara would fall in Bornco. 


Ptol. Geog 1 14 4 10,c0.;7 4 4,4. 27014 G. E. Geum, Jown. 


v 


Royal Asiatic Sor 1897, 551 fl. Warmington, dndian Commerce, 
109, 125 f., 129,177, A Haarmann, PW, sav ‘Katuga’, Thomson, 
Hist. of Anc. Geog 314M. kK H.W. 


CATULLUS (1), Garus Varerus (PW 123), was born 
at Verona m Cisalpine Gaul. St. Jerome gives the dates 
of his birth and death as 87 and 57 u.c. and adds that he 
died in his thirtieth year, "Nhe second date cannot be 
true: that Catullus was alive in 55 1s proved by his refer- 
ences to Pompey’s second consulship (113. 2), to the 
Porticus Pompet (55. 6), and to Caesar's invasion of 
Britain (11. 12, 29. 4), but he makes no reference to any 
event after 55. It is a reasonable hypothesis that he was 
born in 84 and diced in 54. His family was of some stand- 
ingin the province; his father was in a position to enter- 
tain Julius Caesar when he was governor (Suet. Jul. 73). 
He came to Rome young and for the rest of his life it was 
his home (68. 34-5), but he remained a northerner (39. 
13) and did not lose touch with his province. he was back 
in Verona after the death of his brother in Asia (65. 68. 
19 {1.), and it was to a villa at Sirmio on Lake Garda, pre- 
sumably a family property, that he returned from foreign 
travel (31). At Rome he moved in fashionable society and 
there he fell under the spell of the womnan whom he calls 
Lesbia. Her real name was Clodia (Apul. Apol. 10) and 
she was a married woman of some social position: if, as 
there are grounds for supposing (though the identification 
cannot be proved), she was the sister of P. Clodius Pul- 
cher, Cicero’s enemy, and the wife of Q. Metellus Celer, 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul from 64 to 62, she was some 
ten years Catullus’ senior and the connexion must have 
begun by 59, when Metellus died. Catullus’ last message to 
her (11) was probably written in 55 or 54. Between these 
years lay the story of happiness and disillusion which 
is contained in the twenty-five Lesbia poems: during 
that time he spent a year, 57-56, in Asia Minor, probably 
with his friend C. Ielvius Cinna, in the entourage of 
the governor of Bithynia, C. Memmius (10, 46). 
The poems fall into three groups. 1-60 are short oc- 
casional pieces, lyric, amatory, or satiric, mostly in 
phalaecian hendecasyllables or scuzons (two are in sapphics 
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and there are examples of pure iambics, glyconics, 
asclepiadeans, and priapeans). 61-4 are longer poems: 
61 a glyconic epithalamium for the marriage of Torquatus 
and Aurunculeia, 62 a fanciful wedding-poem in hexa- 
meters, 63 a galliambic poem suggested by the myth of 
Attis, 64, the longest, ın 408 hexameters, a ‘mimiature 
epic’ on the marriage of Peleus and ‘J‘hetis, much of it 
occupied by a digression on the story of Ariadne. 65-1156 
are all in clepiacs: 66 (to which 65 is a preface) is a trans- 
Jation of a piece of Hellenistic court-poetry, Callimachus’ 
poem on the Lock of Berenice; 67, 68, and 76 are of types 
which were to be developed in Augustan elegy; the rest 
ure miscellaneous epigrams with a range of subjects like 
that of the first group. Catullus himself prefixed a dedica- 
uon to Cornelius Nepos (q.v.) to a volume of his verses, 
but that cannot have included the whole collection as we 
have it, which must have been put together after his 
death: there is evidence that some poems have been 
lost in transmission. 

The epithet doctus which 1s given to Catullus by his 
successors (Tib. 3. 6. 41; Ovid, Am. 3. 9. 62; Mart. 1. 61. 
1) is itself a recognition of his acceptance of the literary 
ideals of Alexandrianism (qg v.). The scholarly concern 
for technical pertection which he learned from the Alex- 
andians lies behind all that he wrote and he does not 
leave his literary creed and standards in doubt: he admires 
the extreme Alexandrianism of his triend Cinna’s Zmyrna 
(95) and he makes tun of the unadventurous representa- 
tives of the older tradition of poctry (14, 36) But though 
the influence of Alexandrian poetry on him is strong, st 
does not dominate his work. He translated Callimachus, 
but he also translated Sappho. ‘Che Peleus and Thetis isa 
deliberate essay in a characteristically Alexandrian genre: 
the romantic handling of the story and the disproportion- 
ate digression are Alexandrian and he mdulges apan and 
agun m Alexanditan mannensins— the learneu allusion 
to gratify the scholarly reader, the devices of apostrophe 
and exclamation, tricks of style (anaphora and symmetry) 
and preciosities of rhythm (e g. the ‘spondaic’ hexameter): 
but much of its technique is inherited from eather Letina 
poetry and conventions of vocabulary and forms of phr re 
ure derived from the tradition of Ennius and shared with 
Lucretius and Cicero. In the elegiac 68, in which verbal 
pattern 19 at its most intricate and allusion verges on 
pedantry, the native Latin ornament of alliteration is put 
to greatest usc. While the conception of the Attis (63) 
must be drawn from a Hellenistic onginal, the power «f 
its language and the skill with which Latin words are 
fitted to an exotic rhythm are Catullus’ own. In the lyrics 
and epigrams too Catullus is doctus, but uses doctrina in 
his own way. The phalaecian metre was itself an Alexan- 
drian invention, but Catullus makes it the vehicle for the 
brisk raciness or the pathetic simplicity of everyday Latun 
speech. The lament for the pet bird (3), the invitation to 
dinner (14), the lines on an old ship (4), all have their 
prototypes m selfconscious Hellenistic epigram, but 
Catullus’ imagination has used these to produce some- 
thing new, personal, and immediate. 

In the short poems Catullus conveys his own feelings 
with simple and passionate sincerity. Some convey deep 
emotion, rapture or despair over Lesbia, sympathy for 
a friend, sorrow for his brother; others reflect the unin- 
hibited vitality of a young privileged intelligentsia, its 
conventions, its enthusiasms, and its dislikes. His views 
of persons and events are the reactions of an individualist: 
his friends are those who share his sophisticated tastes and 
when he attacks Caesar and Pompey his attacks are not 
political but personal, inspired by fastidious indignation 
at the rise of upstarts under their patrorage. 

On the side of technique the importance of Catullus’ 
work lies in the refinement of standards which reached its 
full development in his Augustan successors. His influence 
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is to be seen in Horace’s lyrics and much more in his fellow 
countryman Virgil, whose admiration for him shows 
itself in many verbal echoes: his elegiacs point the way to 
the art of Propertius. In the next century it was his 
epigrams that were remembered and Martial acknow- 
ledged him as his master. 

Ep - E. Bachrens (Leipzi eI 3 

Tex. R. A. B. Mine MCR Era Cae k h (18897), 
C. J. Fordyce (1961). Index: M. N. Wetinore (U S A 1912). 

GENFRAL. Wilamowitz, Hell. Dicht vol. n, ch N, A. L. Wheeler, 


Catullus and the Traditions af Anaent Poetry (U.S A 1934); E. A. 
Havelock, The Lyric Gemus of Catullus (1939). C. J.F. 


CATULLUS (2, PW 2), a mime-writer of the middle of 
the first century A.D. (Juv. 8. 185 tf., 13.111; Mart. 5. 30. 
3), whose lost works include a piece Phasma (The Ghost) 
called clamosum by Juvenal, and a realistic one, Laureolus, 
in which the crucifixion of a notorious bandit was staged 
(Mart. Spect. 7. 4; Suet. Calg. 57; Joseph. AF 19. 94). 

J W.D. 


CATULUS (1), Gaius Lurarius (PW 4), was consul in 
242 B.C. when Rome determined to renew naval warfare 
against Carthage. Ihs great service was his decision to 
attack when a Carthaginian fleet appeared off Aegates 
Insulae (W. Sicily); there he terminated the lirst Punic 
War by a naval victory, 10 Mar. 241. He negotiated peace 
terms with Ilamılcar. Hi. H. S. 


CATULUS (2), Quintus Luraris (PH 7), of noble (but 
not recently prominent) family, brother of two Cacsares 
(qq.v. 2 and 3) and married first to a Domutia, then to a 
sister of Caepio (q.v. 1), was three times defeated for the 
consulship, unul helped by Marius then at the summit 
of popularity—to success for 102 B C., probably through 
the mediation of the Caesares. Defeated by the Cimbri on 
the upper Adige, he had to retreat and give up the Po 
valley, but in 101, joined by Marius (who treated him 
with great courtesy) and assisted by Sulla (q.v. 1) 
as legate, he helped to win the victory of the Vercellae 
(perhaps near Rovigo, on the lower Po). Marius and 
Catulus triumphed jointly, and Catulus built a por- 
tho on the Palatine out of the spoils. Alienated from 
Manus, who received most of the credit for the victory, 
he became one of his clucf opponents, drawing his friends 
away from him. He probably fought under l. Caesar in 
the Social War, opposcd Marius and Cinna in 87, and 
after their return was prosecuted by Marius (q.v. 3) and 
committed suicide. 

A cultured man, interested in philosophy, art, and 
literature, he was a hnk between the frends of Scipio 
(whom he knew in his youth) and the generation of 
Cicero, who greatly admired him and introduced him as 
a character in the De Oratore. He wrote light verse (two 
epigrams, one on young Roscius (q.v. 3), survive) and a 
monograph on his German campagn, and he was a 
competent- though not outstanding orator. His funeral 
oration on his mother Popilha was the first example of a 
Roman woman being thus honoured. lie was also a 
patron of literary men/e.g. Archias, q.v.); but he was not 
the centre of a literary circle. 

Maleovan, ORI“, 218 @ IH Bardon, LPC 1950, 145 ff. (on his 


alleged Interary cucle), id. La Littérature lutin inconnue (1952), 115 fF ; 
Badian, Stud Gr. Rom Hist , see index. E 


CATULUS (3), Quinrus Lutatius (PW 8), son of (2) 
and of a Domitia, perhaps escaped from Rome after the 
return of Cinna (q.v. 1) in 87 B.C., but seems to have 
come back. On Sulla’s return he joined him and brought 
about the cruel death of Marius (q.v. 3) in revenge for his 
father’s; but he opposed the lawlessness of the Sullani. 
Consul in 78 with Sulla’s support, he opposed his col- 
league Lepidus (q.v. 2), carried a law against violence, and 
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secured Sulla a solemn funcral, at which the power of his 
veterans was displayed. When Lepidus rebelled, Catu- 
lus, as proconsul, was chiefly responsible for his defeat. 
Henceforth he was an acknowledged’ leader of the 
Optimates. lie was entrusted with the rebuilding of the 
Capitoline temple, which he carried out lavishly, dedi- 
cating the temple in 69 (cf. JLLRP 367-8). During the 
seventies he defended the Sullan settlement, but finally 
acknowledged that it did not deserve to survive and ac- 
cepted its modification (70). In 67 and 66 he opposed the 
laws of Gabinius and Manilius (qq.v.)}—Pompey had 
offended him in 77- and in 65, as censor, the attempt 
of his colleague M. Crassus (q.v. 4) to enfranchise the 
Transpadanes. In 63 he was 1gnominiously defeated by 
Caesar in an election for the chief pontificate and tricd to 
involve Caesar in suspicion as a Catilinarian. l'his was 
the end of his great auctoritas: im 61 he was asked his 
opinion in the Senate after two men much junior to him, 
and he died soon after. He was a mediocre orator and 
never equalled his father’s interest im hterature and 
philosophy. EL. 


CATUVELLAUNI, the most powerful British Belgic 
tibe, occupying parts of Herts., Beds., Cambs., Bucks , 
and Northants. It is probable that Cassivellaunus (q.v.) 
ruled this tribe, later kings were 'l'asciovanus and his son 
Cunobelinus (qq.v.) who became the leading ruler in pre- 
Roman Britain. After A.D. 43 a amitas was created with 
caput at Verulamium (q v.), though this town itself may 
have possessed municipal status. Building done by a 
corvée of this cimttas is attested on Hadrian’s Wall 
(Collingwood and Wright, RIB 1902). The region was 
mainly agricultural with important pottery industries 
near Radlett (Herts.) m the Nene valley and in Oxford- 
shire. 

A L. F Rivet, ‘own and Country in Rom Brit? (1964), 146 fT 
Frere, Aritanma, ch iv. 5.5 F 


CAUCASUS. For long the Greeks knew only the name 
and great size of this range. Herodotus describes it as a 
vast high mountain with many primitive peoples, skirting 
the west side of the Caspian, and he knew of the Derbent 
pass. Others believed that ıt contained many lakes and 
large rivers. Alexander mistook the Hindu-Kush for 
part of the Caucasus, thus causing some confusion in 
Greek literature. Not much more was learnt until 
Pompey subdued the Theri (see mEnIA). Strabo could give 
details of the Caucasus - a well-wooded barrier between 
the two seas and connected with the Armenian heights 
and Mt. Taurus; he described the customs of the natives 
and their use of snow-shoes and hides which served as 
toboggans. No accounts survive of subsequent dıs- 
coveries. 

Strabo 11, esp pp. 499-506; Ptol Geog 5 o 14,15 Thomson, Hist. 


of Anc. Geog 1701., 253 L, 303 i., ete , Cary, Geographic Back- 
ground 156, 1777, jog ET. E. IT. W 


CAUDINE FORKS, the narrow defile where a Roman 
army was trapped by, and surrendered to, Gavius Pon- 
tius (q.v. 1), 321 B.C. (Livy 9. 2-6). It lay in the territory 
of the C'audini Samnites, somewhere between Capua and 
Beneventum, but cannot be certainly identified. The 
Arienzo—Arpaia valley, the traditional site, contains the 
significantly named hamlet Forchia, but seems too small; 
an objection that applies also to the valley between S. 
Agata de’ Gots and Moiano. The plain between Arpaia 
and Montesarchio, although large enough, does not fit 
Livy's description. 

' P, Sommella, Antichi camps ds battagha in Italia (1967), 49 ff. é 


CAULONIA, Achaean colony on the ‘sole’ of the Italian 
‘boot’, near Punta dı Stilo, that shared the Pythagorean 
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vicissitudes of Croton (q.v.), its probable metropolis. 
Dionysius (q.v. 1) of Syracuse captured Caulonia (389 
B.C.) and transferred its inhabitants to Sicily. Sabellian 
assaults about a century later completed its ruin. E T.S. 


CAVES, SACRED. It would appear that Greek cave- 
sanctuaries mostly belong either to pre-Hellenic cults or 
to oriental importations: an exception is perhaps the 
cave-shrines of the Nymphs, common from I lomer (Od. 
13. 347 ff.) on. The most famous is that of Zeus on Mt. 
Dicte in Crete (cave of Psychro, M. P. Nilsson, Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion? (1950), 393). This was vaguely re- 
membered as his birthplace and belongs to the cult of the 
Cretan god identified with him. Hardly less celebrated 
was the cave of ‘Trophonius at Lebadea (Farnell, Hero- 
Cults, 21 ; description, Paus. g. 39. 5 ff.). Here the date of 
the cult ts unknown. In Italy, one of the most celebrated 
holy caves was the Lupercal on the Palatine, where the 
Luperci met for their ritual (see Platner- Ashby, 321). This 
is undoubtedly old, but we have no reason to suppose the 
ceremony pre-Italic. Of imported cults in both countries, 
that most closely connected with caves, or artificial 
underground vaults, was Mithraism (see MITHRAS). 


For Cybele and caves, cf. L. Robert, Melanges Bides. (193 4) 
795 H., A. J. Festugiere, Rev. Bibl. 1935, 382 È. H J R. 


CEBES of Thebes, pupil of Philolaus the Pythagorean, 
and later of Sucrates, plays an important part in the 
discussions 1n the Phaedo, and in the Crito 1s represented 
as one of those who were prepared to spend moncy in 
helping Socrates to escape from prison; the (suspect) 13th 
Platonic Letter represents him as still alive in 366. The 
extant dialogue (probably belonging to the ist c. A.D.) 
called KéBnros @nBaiov Iliva£ makes no pretence to be by 
Socrates’ friend, and has been ascribed to him by a mere 
error. It presents an eclectic doctrine which in spite of its 
Pythagorean setting owes more to Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics than to the Pythagoreans. 


Ed. K. Praechter (1893). 


CECROPS (Kexpo), mythical first king of Athens 
(though Actaeus is sometimes called first king), was a 
child of the Attic soil, though some late writers said that 
he was of Egyptian or Cretan origin. Sometimes it 1s 
said that his father was Ilephnestus. As an indication of 
his autochthonous origin Cecrops is often represented 
as of serpent shape below the waist. By Aglauros or 
Agraulos, daughter of Actucus, he had three daughters, 
Puandrosos, Herse, and Aglauros IT. He was succeeded 
upon the throne by Cranaus. According to some writers 
there were two Cecropes who had ruled in Athens, the 
second being a son of Erechtheus. 

Among late writers Cecrops had the reputation of 
having been a great benefactor of mankind. ‘lhe story 
that he had instituted monogamy among men had its 
ongin in a rationalistic interpretation of his double 
nature. He was also credited with the institution of 
burial of the dead and with the invention of writing. 
During his reign the contest of Athena and Poseidon for 
possession of Athens took place, and in some accounts 
he was judge of the contest. In a small structure on the 
Acropolis at the south-west corner of the Erechtheum 
the Athenians saw the tomb of Cecrops. 


ANCIENT Souwces. Eur Jon 1163 £.; Apollod. 3. 
I. §. 3; schol. Ar. Plu: 773. 

Movr RN LIIERATURE. Henjamin Powell, FErichthonius and the 
Three Daughters of Cecrops (1900); Cook, Zeus iu. z37 ff.; J. Harnson, 
Themis (1927), 261 ff J.-E. F. 


W. D.R. 


177 ff.; Paus. 


CELSUS (1) ALBINOVANUS, a friend of Horace 
(Epist. 1. 3. 15-20; 8. 1), who rebukes him gently for 
writing poetry which is too slavishly imitative. M. S. 


Schanz -Hosius, § 320, 279 n. 8. 
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CELTIBERIANS 
CELSUS (2), AuLus CorneLIus (PW 82), under Tiberius 


(A.D. 14-37), wrote an encyclopaedia comprising agricul- 
ture, medicine, military science, rhetoric, and probably 
philosophy and jurisprudence (see ENCYCLOPAEDIC LEARN- 
ING). Apart from a few fragments of the other sections 
only the medical books are preserved. The work, dealing 
with the whole of medicine, 1s most important for the 
reconstruction of Hellenistic doctrines. The introduction 
outlines briefly but admirably the history of medicine up 
to the author’s time. Celsus, a layman, writing for his own 
instruction and that of other laymen, selected with sound 
judgement his material from different sources (see 
SURGERY, § 7). In philosophy he was a follower of the 
Sextu; in medicine he was influenced most strongly 
by ‘Themison. The Latin of Celsus, the ‘Cicero medi- 
corum’, became the mode) of Renaissance writing when 
his book, almost unnoticed ın antiquity and in the Middle 
Ages, wus rediscovered and printed at a very carly date. 

Tex. F. Marx, CML 1 (1018), text enticism, II Lyngby, Text- 
kritiska studier till Celsus’ Medicina (Goteborg, 1931) 

"TRANSLATION. with text, Loeb, James Giretve (1750). 

LATFRAITURE Celsus’ book not based on one Cireek onpinal, O. 
Temkin, Bull of the Inst. of the Hist of Med. 1935, opposite 
theories summarized, Marx, loc cit bour, M. Wellmann, click f 
Gesch d. Med 1925; Celaus as philosopher, A Dyiott, RA Mus. 


19390 J. berg, Neue Jahrb 1907; G Thaader, Forschungen und Fort- 
schritte 1900, 2 215 tt., J. Scarborough, Koman Medicine (1909). L E. 


CELSUS (3), Pusiirus Juvenrius (PW 14), a distin- 
guished Roman jurist, praetor A.D. 106 or 107, legatus of 
"Thrace, twice consul (the second time 12g), proconsul of 
Asia, member of Hadrian's consihum. He was head of the 
Proculian School (see SABINUS 2), as lus father, Juventius 
Celsus (whose pupil he probably was), had been before 
him. Tis reputation evidently greatly surpassed that of 
his father, of whom little is known. The son’s principal 
work, and the only one of which extracts survive, was 
thirty-nine books of Digesta, but this incorporated material 
drawn from his earher £&£pistulae, Commentarn, and 
Quaestiones. Celsus had a profound knowledge of the 
earlicr literature, which he often cites, but he is a severe 
and caustic critic of other jurists’ views. His constructions 
are oe his language is clear and as independent as 
his mind. See also JULIANUS (2). 

F. Stella Maranca, Intorno at frammenti dt Celso (1915); F. 


Wieacker, Jura 1962, M Bretone, Labeo 1903, and see under junis- 
PRUDENCE. B.; B. N- 


CELSUS (4), author of the first comprehensive philo- 
sophical polemic against Christianity, the AlA7@ns Aoyos, 
written c. A.D. 178-80, of which the greater part is quoted 
in Origen’s Contra Celsum; and of a book of advice to 
converts from Christianity. Celsus wrote from the 
standpoint of a Greek and a Platonist, but put certain 
objections to Christianity in the mouth of Jews in Egypt 
familiar with the [Logos-theory. The AAnd75 Adyos ıs 
important evidence for the knowledge of, and attitude 
towards, the Christianity of the Greek world; it shows 
knowledge of Gnostic sects as well as of the ‘Great 
Church’. Celsus’ criticism became part of the material 
tor the Neoplatonic polemic against Christianity. 


R. Bader, ‘AAnfijs Adyos (1940). W D.R. 


CELTIBERIANS, a large ethnographical group in 
north central Spain, probably formed by a fusion of the 
Celtic invaders with the existing Iberians, whose tradi- 
tions dominate the mixture. They were shcep-owners and 
fighters, living chicfly in hill-forts. From their native iron 
they developed the two-edged Spanish sword which was 
adopted by the Roman legions. After their first encounter 
with Cato (195 B.C.) a smouldering war against Rome 
flared up in 181 to 179 (peace of Tibcrius Gracchus), 153 
to 151, and finally 143 to 133 (the war of Numantia, q.v.). 


CELTIBERIANS 


The Romans brought down hill-forts, encouraged agri- 
culture, and established a few towns. T'he region, in- 
corporated in the imperial conventus of Clunia, became 
peaceful but not sophisticated (see Martial XII preface 
and 18, on his home Bilbilis, a Roman munictpium). 


A. Schulten, Numantia, 4 vols (Munich 1914-41), esp. vol. i, 
mtroduction, P. Bosch-Gimpera, Etnologia de la peninsula wberica 
(1932), chs. 24 and 25. M. I. Il. 


CELTS, a name applied by ancient writers (and extended 
by modern to the British Isles) to a population group 
occupying mainly lands north of the Mediterranean 
region trom Galicia in the west to Galatia in the east. 
‘Their unity is recognizable by common speech and com- 
mon artistic tradition. (1) Dialects of Celtic are still 
spoken (Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Brittany), or are 
attested by inscriptions, quotations, and place-names in 
this area. ‘Che language seems closely akin to the Italian 
group, showing hke it a division between ‘q’ and ‘p’ 
renderings of the velur guttural. The significance of this 
division js still obscure. (2) ‘The artistic unity is expressed 
in the La Tene style (called from the Swiss type-site), 
which appears ¢. 500 B.C. inspired by increasing trade 
contacts. It derived principally from living Italo-Greek 
styles, but archaic Hellenic motives which had survived 
ina Villanovan backwater are also noticeable, as well as 
eastern influences conveyed by way of Scythia. Out of 
these chronologically and regionally different borrowings 
the Celts evolved a very idiosyncratic art of swinging, 
swelling lines, at its best alive and yet reposcful. 

‘The view is generally accepted that the primary 
elements of ‘Celtic Culture’ originate with the Bronze Age 
‘Urn-field people’ of the Upper Danube (13th c. n.c.) on 
whom a warrior aristocracy from the east imposed itself 
c. 750. It us hkely that the ‘Urn-field people’ spoke a 
‘proto-Celtic’ language, though the ‘Celtic race’ is likely 
to be a product of the Hallstatt leaders. Induced probably 
by worsening climatic conditions of the Later Bronze Age 
and after, ‘Urn-ficld’ and subsequent ‘Hallstatt’ invaders 
brought peoples whom we may call Celts to Spain and to 
Great Britain as carly as the enghth and seventh centuries. 
Southwards the Celts penetrated Italy, sacking Rome in 
390. "Typical Hallstatt graves are present in Bohemia in 
the seventh century, and Celts descended the Danube, 
entered the Balkans, and raided Delphi (279). Another 
band crossed the }lellespont (278) and founded a state 
called Galatia where Celtic was sull spoken m the fifth 
century A.D. 

Celuc culture is above all recognizable by common 
speech and common artistic tradition. 

The ancients knew the Celts as fierce fighters and 
superb horsemen, and noticed the savagery of their 
religious rites conducted by the priesthood, the Druids, 
who derived their doctrine from Britain. But Celtic 
political sense was weak, and they were crushed between 
the migratory Germans and the power of Rome, to be 
ejected (e.g. from Bohemia and south Germany), or more 
or less assimilated (as Belgac, q.v.) by the former, and 
conquered outright by the latter. 


GrNkRAL T G. E. Poweth, The Celts? (1960) has all-round cover- 
age and full bibliography; N. K Chadwick, Celtic Britain (1963); 
A Ross, Pagan Celtic Britain (1907). 

Sounces. J. Dinan, Monumenta Historica Celuca (1911); J. 
Zunker, Fontes Religions Celticae (1934-0) 

LANGUAGF. G. Dotun, Langue gauloise (1920, with corpus of 
Celuc inscriptions), A. Holder, .4/tkeltischer Sprachschatz (1891-6); 
I! Pedersen and [lenry Lewis, Concise Comparative Celtie Grammar 
(1997); R. Thurneysen, Grammar of Old hish (1946); K. H. Jackson, 
Language and History in Farly Rritaim (1953). 

ART P. Jacobetahl, Early Celtic Art (1944); C. Fox, Pattern and 
Purpose (1958); A. Varagnac and G Fabre, L'Art gaulois (1964); 
I. Henry, Art trlandats (1964). C. E. S. 


CENOMANI, Gauls, reputed to be Aulerci, who estab- 
lished themselves in Cisalpine Gaul ¢. 400 B.c. (Polyb. 2. 
17; Strabo 5. 216). Their terrıtory lay around Lake 
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Garda. Chief towns: Brixia and probably Verona and 
Bergomum (Livy 5. 35). "he Cenomanı usually sup- 
ported Rome, e.g. m 225 B.C. against Bon and Insubres 
and in 218 against Hannibal (Polyb. 2. 23, 24, 32; Livy 
21. 55). In 200, however, they joined Hamilcar, but were 
quickly subjugated and romanized, disappearing trom 
history (Livy 31. 10; 32. 30). In 49 B.C. Galla Trans- 
padana, including the Cenomanı district, obtained Roman 
citizenshup. For bibliography see CISALPINE GAUL. 

E. T. S5. 


CENSOR (cf. censere, to estimate) was the title of a 
Roman magistrate who, although lacking mperium and 
the right to an escort of lictors, nevertheless possessed 
great authority, since he controlled public morals and 
supervised the leasing of public areas and buildings. 
The censorship was probably instituted c. 443 B.C. as 
a civil magistracy, in order to make up and maintain the 
official list of citizens, or census (q.v.)—a function pre- 
viously fulfilled by the consuls. If a citizen was found 
guilty of suppressing or delaying information about his 
status and property, the censors (who always numbered 
two, in obedience to the principle of collegiality) were 
empowered to take judicial proceedings against him. The 
enrolment of the population, which generally took place 
in spring (probably in May), ended in a religious cere- 
mony called lustrum (‘cleansing’, see LUSI RATION). Origin- 
ally this ceremony was held guinfo quaque anno, 1.c. every 
four years, but from 209 n.c. onwatds the formula was 
taken to meun every five years, and the interval between 
two celebrations was called a lustrum. The censors entered 
office in early spring and held ıt for cighteen months, the 
revised roll being issucd twelve or fifteen months after 
their appointment. This registration took place ina special 
building in the Campus Martius. 'The equitum census, 
1.e. the making-up of the list of those hable to cavalry 
service, was held in the Forum, The censors had the 
right of striking off the names of those who had given 
false statements, or who no longer merited the privilege 
of fighting as knights, because of unbecoming behaviour 
at home or on military service, bad administration of 
provinces or public property, and the hike. 

A plebeian was elected to the censorship in 351 B.C., tf 
not before, and one of the Leges Publiliae of 439 declared 
that at least one censor must be a plebeian, although two 
collegiate plebcian censors were not elected until 131. The 
power of the censors reached its zenith ın the third and 
second centuries, and throughout the middle and later 
Republic the office stood at the head of the cursus honarum. 
Its prestige sprang largely from the power of the censors 
to revise the senatorial rolls and to strike off those who 
had not observed the ordo magistratuum or had acted 
against law and public morality. The authority of the 
censorship was greatly reduced by Sulla and, although 
down till the Augustan age several distinguished citizens 
filled the office, it soon becumea dead letter. The Emperors 
tended increasingly either to assume responsibility for 
censorial functions themselves or to confer such responsi- 
bility upon lesser officials. This process reached its 
logical conclusion when Domitian appointed himself 
censor for life. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr i. 1, 334 ff; H. F. Jolowicz, Hist. 
Introduction to the Study of Romam law? (1939), 36 f., 50 ff; A. 
Klotz, Rh. Mus. 1939, 27 f.; J). Suolaht, The Roman Censors (Hel- 


sinki, 1963), with full bibhography For the censorial Fasti see also 
Broughton, MRK. P. T. 


CENSORINUS (3rd c. a.p.), a Roman grammarian 
(Prisc. 1. 4. 17), wrote De accentibus (lost), and a "De die 
natali uolumen illustre’ (Sid. Apoll. Carm. 14 praef. 3), 
dedicated to Q. Caerellius on his birthday in A.D. 238, 
which is preserved. The first part deals with human life, 
particularly its origins, the second with time and its 


CENSORINUS 


divisions. ‘The work is derived from different sources, 
above all Varro, and also Suctonius (De anno Rom.), and 
is valuable for its mainly competent transmission of these. 
It 1s accompanied in the MSS. by an anonymous and 
noteworthy collection of articles on various topics, e.g. 
the universe, geometry, metre (our earliest source for 
Roman metre), and music, known (since L. Carrion’s 
edition, Paris, 1583) as fragmentum Censorini. See also 
SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN, 


‘Vexrs. O Jahn (1845, 1p 1964); F. Hultsch (1867). Schanz- 
Hosius i. zig f. A H 


CENSUS, a national register which was prepared at 
Rome from the tume of the kings for taxation and mili- 
tary service. ‘The holding of a census was at first the 
duty of the king, then of the consuls, and from 443 B.C. 
of the censors (q.v.). A census was normally held at 
intervals of five years. The citizens were registered in 
tribes and distributed into five classes according to their 
wealth: each class was subdivided into semtores and 
tuniores. They were required to state their full name and 
age and the amount of their property (Tabula Heracleensts, 
145). The names of women and children were not in- 
cluded in the census, but parents gave information about 
their families (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 15). Under the 
later Republic the census was taken very irregularly, 
but it was revived by Augustus, who held it three times 
(Res Gestae 8). The last known census was held in Italy 
by Vespasian and Titus: it had come to be unnecessary 
here, as Italians had become exempt from direct taxation. 
The taking of a census was concluded with a religious 
purification (see LUSTRATION). In the Tabula Heracleensis 
the chief magistrates of Italian towns are ordered to take 
a census simultaneously with the holding of one in Rome, 
and this must have been done earher in communities 
possessing Roman citizenship (see Livy 29. 15). 

In some provinces, c.g. Sicily (Cic. Verr. 2. 131), a 
local census was held even in republican times, but it 
was not till the reign of Augustus that the census was 
organized by the imperial government. Information 
could be easily acquired in the municipalized senatorial 
provinces. Augustus was well informed by 7 B.C. about 
the wealth of the people of Cyrene (SEG ix, 1. &). But 
new machinery had to be set up in the more back- 
ward provinces, where organized city life did not exist. 
A census was held in Gaui in 27 B.C., 12 R.C., A.D. 14 and 
61, and, like the census held in Judaea in a.D. 6 after its 
annexation in the governorship of Quirimius, provoked 
popular resistance. Most of the inscriptions referring to 
officials of the census come from imperial provinces. The 
governor was normally responsible and records the fact 
in his inscriptions, but many other men of senatorial and 
later of equestrian rank were concerned with the matter 
(ILS ui, Index, p. 351); minor officials were entrusted 
with the duty in particular districts, e.g. Q. Aemilius 
Secundus, who when prefect of a cohort conducted 
the census of Apamea under Quirinius (/7..S' 2683). The 
census-return (forma censualis) included full details of the 
character and extent of cultivated land and the number 
of slaves owned (Dig. 50. 15. 4), and of other forms of 
property. This information was necessary to those re- 
sponsible for levying the tributum (q.v.) soli and tributum 
capitis, It was probably the duty of governors to kecp the 
register up to date, but no regular census-period seems 
to have been prescribed. 

In Roman Egypt there was a census-period of fourteen 
years. Numerous papyri contuin the census-returns made 
by householders, which gave full details of properties and 
occupants and had to be addressed separately to a number 
of different officials. 


A. H. J. Greenidge, Roman Public Life (1901), 221 ff., 429 ff. ; 
S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt (1918), 96 ff.; G. (Pieri, L'Histoire 
du cens jusqu'à la fin de la rép. rom. (1968). G. H. S.; F. G. B. M. 
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CENTAOURS, a tribe of wild, beast-like monsters 
usually thought of as having the upper part of a human 
being and the lower part of a horse. Centaurs live in 
woods or mountains of Elis, Arcadia, and 'Vhessaly. In 
the had they are described as ‘beasts’ (¢jpes; and cf. 
Od. 21. 303). Possibly the conception of horse-shaped 
centaurs originated with the horse-breeders of Thessaly. 
Myths of Centaurs must be very old, since they occur 
in Hlomer, wn late Mycenaean, and sn early orientalizing 
art. For the Greeks Centaurs are representative of wild 
life, animal desires, and barbarism. They are lustful and 
over-fond of wine. Their fight against the Lapuths, 
whose king Peirithous invited Centaurs to his marriage 
(ll. 1. 263; 2. 742; Od. 21. 295 fT.; [Hes.] Sc. 178 fF.) is 
famous. Either one (Eurytion) or several Centaurs at- 
tempted to rape the Lapith women. In the ensuing 
fray the Centaurs were routed, although they killed the 
invulnerable Caeneus. Heracles had a clash with them 
when he visited the Centaur Pholus. Attructed by the 
smell of wine, Centaurs assailed [Teracles with rocks 
and stones, but were beaten back with fire-brands and 
arrows and fled to Cape Malea. 

Individual Centaurs have myths of their own. Nessus 
offered to carry Deianira across the river Euenus and 
then attempted to rape her (Archilochus in Dio Chrys. 
60). Heracles killed him with his sword o1 with arrows. 
"This scene is a great favourite with archaic vase-painters. 
Before Nessus died he gave to Deianira the garment 
which later caused the death of IHeracles (Soph. Trach). 
Chiron is the wise and kind old medicine-man among the 
Centaurs. He 1 of divine origin, son of Kronos and 
Philyra (Phereeyd in schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 554; Apollod. 
1. 9), well versed in medicine (Il. 4. 219) and other arts, 
and educates divine children and heroes, Achilles, 
Asclepius, and Jason. He also helps Peleus to weo Thetis 
(Apollod. 3. 13. 5). Chiron had a cult in Thessaly. 

The Centaurs are sometimes children of Ixion (q.v.), 
but in Pindar the offspring of Centaurus, son of [xion and 
Nephele, who mated with mares near Mt. Pelion (Pind. 
Pyth. 2. 44). 

Tn art, the earliest Centaurs brandish boughs or hunt. 
The Nessus episode appears in the seventh century B.C. 
(J. M. Cook, BSA 1934-5, 191). The fight with the 
J.apiths occurs on the famous François vase (A. Minto, 
Anthemon, Scritti in onore di Carlo Anti (1955), 21 ff.) and 
in sculpture on the pediment of the temple of Zeus in 
Olympia. Later, Centaurs join the Dionysiac thiasus 
and arc so shown on Roman funeral rcliets. (Cf. Nonnus, 
Dion. 14. 49, 149, 193.) 

P V. C. Baur, Centaurs in Ancient Art (1912); J E Harrison, 
Prol. to the Study of Greek Religion (1922), 380, P. Kretschmer, 
Glotta 1919; H. Payne, Necrocorinthia (1932); M. Ziemasen, 
AKentaurendarstellungen auf griechischen Vasen (1945), W. Haves, 
Sprache 1958; V. Karageorghis, ‘Notes on some Centaurs irom 


Cyprus’ in Xupwthipiv ely “Avagtdvwvy k “OpAuvdov n. 160 f, (1 2al: 
G. M. A. H., J. R. T, Me 


CENTO. I. Greek. A patchwork (cento, a patchwork 
cloak) of existing verses, sometimes humorous in inten- 
tion, sometimes not. ‘I'rygacus’ improvisation at Ar. 
Pax 10yo—4 1s an early example, and ın the Frogs (1264 ff., 
1285 ff., and 1309 ff.) the cento is pressed into the service 
of literary criticism. Lucian (Symp. 17) mentions a ‘very 
funny song’, made of a medley of Hesiod, Anacreon, and 
Pindar. Cf. also Anth. Pal. 9. 381-2. ‘Opnpoxévrpwves 
were composed in Byzantine times, e.g. by the Empress 
Eudocia in the fifth century a.p. Many parodies, e.g. 
the one of Homer quoted by Dio Chrysostom in Or. 32 
(see Brandt, Corpusc. poes. ep. graec. ludib. 100 ff.) 
are virtually centos. 


G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca e lapidibus conlecta (1878), 1009; 
E. Stemplinger, Das Plagiat in der griech. Lit. (1912), 193 f D.D 


CENTO 


II. Latin. The main victim of Latin cento-makers was 
Virgil: perhaps the sport began quite early (see Petronius 
132. 11, and cf. the parodies in Donatus, vit. Verg. 43). 
The earliest extant specimen is the Medea of Hosidius 
Geta (late 2nd c.), in which the characters (even the 
Messenger) all speak Virgilian hexameters patchworked 
together, and the choral lyrics consist entirely of final 
henustichia. An anonymous cento de alea (date uncertain) 
1S an amusing squib, contrasting sharply with the vulgar 
and nasty cento nuptials of Ausonius (q.v.), perpetrated 
c. 368 at Valentinian’s request (and in the hope of going 
one better than the emperor). Ausonius describes his 
technique at some length in a prefatory letter. 

Roughly contemporary with Ausonius’ facetiae, 
Virgilian cento took a new turn. The Christian poetess 
Proba used st for rewriting parts of the Old and New 
Testaments (‘curus quidem non miramur studium sed 
laudamus ingenium’, Isidore de tar. ill. 22), other Christ- 
yan centos are the de Verbi incarnatione (once attributed 
to Sedulius), the Tityrus of Pomponius (an ‘Eclogue’ m 
which Melibocus 1s instructed in the Faith), and the de 
ecclesia of Mav ortius (?) which ends with an ‘improvised’ 
postscript after the poet had been hailed as Maro iuntor, 
Proba’s cotnpilation may be the centimetrum de Christo 
declared apocryphal by Pope Gelasius in 494 (Migne 59. 
162; ct. Isidore de war. ill. loc. cit.), in a decretum whose 
authenticity 1s itself disputed (Schanz Ilosius, tv2. t. 220, 
‘Teuffel-Schwabe, Gesch. d. romisch. Lit.6 (1913-20), 
u. 449). 

Apart from the formal genre, long passages that are 
largely centos occur in later pocts, e.g. Columban (6th c.), 
Waldram (oth c.), and the author of the Echans Captim 
(roth c.), und now other writers besides Virgil are pillaged, 
Horace and Ovid among them. 


Isidore, Joc cit: and Orig. 1. 38 25; Tertullian de praeser. haeret 


49- 

Trexts in CSFT, xvi 1. san Æ (Schenkl, with important pretuce), 
Migne xix. 801 ff, Bachrens PLM ww. rot fl 

Schanz Hlowua, loc cat. and 31; Teuflel-Schwabe, loc. cit and 
278; Mamuus, Cresci. d christlich-lat. Poewe (1891), 11, 123 tf , 1d., 
Gesch. d. lat. Lit. des Mittelalters (1910-11), i. 184, 597, 618; Dursian, 
Jahresbh 1929, 123 O Delemprerte, Tableau de la litterature du centon 
(London, 1874-5), L. Mueller, de re metrice (1894), s85, T R. 
Glover, Jafe and Letters m the Fourth Gentury (1901), 144 ff , C.O 
Zanetu, luson conto nuptials (Stud Ttal 1004, 319), F. Ermm, 
Il centone dt Proba e la poeta centonaria latina (1909); 1). Comparetti, 
Virgilio nel Medio Evo Gev G Pasquah [1937|), 1. 64 fF (tr. L. F, M. 
Henecke, 54 f), F.J E Raby, Chnsnan Latun Poetry’ (1953), 16; 
id, Secular Latin Poetry? (1957), 1 44. a. G. A. 


CENTUMVIRI, a special civil court at Rome, or, 
strictly, the panel, numbering in tact during the Republic 
105 persons (three taken from cach tribus (q.v.)) and in 
the Empire 180, from which a court (consilsum) was 
chosen. The number forming a consilium is not known, 
butin the Empire there were usually four consilia, though 
the full court of 180 might sit for a particular case 
(Pliny, Ep. 4. 24; 6. 33). The presidents of the consila 
were, in the late Republic at least, ex-quuestors, but 
Augustus assigned this duty to the decemviri (see VIGINTI- 
SEXVIRI). ‘Whe president of the whole pancl was apparently 
a praetor hastartus (Pliny, Ep. 5. 9. 5). The centumviri 
took only thc second stage of the procecdings, 1n place of 
the more usual single zudex (q.v.). The first stage, before 
the praetor urbanus or peregrinus (Gai. Inst. 4. 31) was by 
legis actio sacramento (see SACRAMENTUM), even after legis 
actiones had otherwise been abolished by the Lex Iulia de 
tudicits (see LAW AND PROCEDURE—ROMAN I1). The extent 
of the court’s competence is obscure. Recorded cases ure 
mainly concerned with matters of inheritance, und the 
querela tnofficios: testamenti (see INHERITANCE § 5) was de- 
veloped by the court (an apparently unique instance 
of court-made law in Rome), but its competence was evi- 
dently considerably wider (Cic. De Or. 1. 38. 173). Its 
Jurisdiction was alternative to that of the unus iudex. 
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What determined the bringing of a case before the 
centumvini 1s not known, but the court was evidently, at 
least at certain periods (Cic. De Or. 1.157. 242 {1.; Brut. 
39. 144 f.; Tac. Dial. 38; Pliny loce. citt.) a forum for 
causes célèbres. The court was presumably created after 
241 B.C., when the number of tribus was increased to 35; 
its first recorded case was about a century later (Cic. De 
Or. 1. 40. 181, 1. 50. 238). B. N. 


CENTURIA was the smallest unit of the Roman legion. 
Each legion contained 60 centuries (see LEGION, $1; 
MANIPULUS). 

According to tradition, Servius Tullius founded a new 
political assembly based on the centuries. 'J‘he real date 
of this reform is doubtful, and many scholars prefer the 
middle or the end of the fifth century s.c. The assembly 
consisted of 18 centuries of horsemen, 6 of which were 
called sex suffragia, and 170 centuries of foot-soldiers. 
The foot-soldiers were divided into five classes (q.v.) 
according to their census. The first class fell into 40 
centuries of tumores (between 17 and 45 years) and 40 of 
semores (between 46 and 60); the second, the third, and 
the fourth into 10 centuries of sentores and tumores 
upiece, and the fifth into 15 of cach category. Five 
centuries of non-combatants, including one of capite censi 
(proletar), were attached; two of these centuries (of 
fabri) were apparently ranked with the first class. "he 
ape lmt of sixty for the seniores disappeared ın the cen- 
turies of the comitia. 

Between 241 and 218 B.C. the distribution of the cen- 
turies underwent a reform about which Livy (1. 53. 12) 
and Cicero (Rep. 2. 22. 3y) leave us uncertain, except 
to show that its object was to correlate the centuries and 
the local tribes, and that the first class was reduced to 
70 centuries. Some scholars hold that each class was now 
equally divided into 35 centuries of seniors and 35 of 
juniors; out others with greater probability hold that 
the nurnber of the centuries remained fixed at 193. T'he 
discovery of the Tabula Hebana (q.v.) has shown that 
Augustus created a system of voting for the destinatio of 
consuls and praetors in which senators and equites from 
thirty-three tribes voted ın 10 (later 15) centuries. 

The name centuria was also used for the block of 100 
heredia (little allotments, theoretically each of 2 iugera), 
which was the unit for the delimitation of the ager 
publicus (see CENTURIATION). 

See AUGUSTUS; COMITIA. 

Chr. Meier, PW, Suppl. vii. 567. For the Servian classification, 
G. W- Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (1909), 66; A. Rosenberg, 
Untersuchungen zur romischen Zenturienverjassung (1911); P. Fraccaro 
Opusc. u (1957), 287 Ñ., 293 f (two fundamental papers of 1941 and 
1934); G. De Sanctis, Riv. Fil. 1933. 289; H. H. Scullard, A History 
of the Roman World (1961), 423 tf.; A. Momighano, YRS 1963, 119 
(with bibliography). For the reform of the third century, De Sanctis, 
Stor Rom. ins. 1, 376 ff ; P. Fraccaro, Studi in onore h P Bom- 
Jantet (1930), 105 11. U. Coh, Studia Doc. Hist Iur. 1955, 181 t¥.; L. R. 


'Yaylor, AFPhil. 1957, 7 ff; E. Meyer, Röm. Staat und Staats- 
gedanke (1961), 492 (with bibhography). A. M. 


CENTURIATION. Centuriation was a Roman agri- 
mensorial technique designed for large-scale land parti- 
tion. It is particularly associated with such important 
foundations as coloniae and many examples of ager cen- 
turzatus or limitatus are known ın Italy and the Medi- 
terrancan provinces. The systems can be recognized by 
surviving stretches of the chequer-board grid of roads that 
normally divided the area into squares (centuriae quad- 
ratae) with sides of twenty actus (776 yds., 710 m.) and an 
area of 200 iugera. The actus, or 120 Roman feet, was the 
basic measurement involved. A iugerum was formed by 
1 X 2 actus and two tugera formed a heredium in the form 
of an ager quadratus. In turn 100 heredia equalled the 
main land unit, the centuria. Its name was perhaps de- 
rived at first from its division among 100 settlers, each 
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receiving a hereditum. The lines of demarcation between 
centurtae were called limites, which were further termed 
decumant or cardines, the former theoretically running 
east-west, the latter north-south. In places like Lugo (near 
Ravenna), where the centuriation system had two main 
limites radiating from a central position, these were 
known as the decumanus maximus and the cardo maximus. 
The four subdivisions so created were called dextra and 
sımstra (north and south of the decumanus) and ultrata 
und citrata (west and east of the cardo). The evidence on 
the ground shows that the theoretical arrangements of 
the surveyors (agrimensores, gromatict) were considerably 
modified by topography and other local factors. Likewise 
there are centuriae of non-standard size and in early 
examples from Italy (Cosa, Cales, Lucera) the systems 
are based on parallel roads alone (per decumanuos solos); 
otherwise most systems appear to be of early imperial 
date. Little is known of the internal arrangements within 
centuriae, but examples from Apulia and Tunisia show 
that intensive mixed farming was practised. 

F. Blume, K. Lachman, A. Rudorff, Dre Schriften der romuscher 
Feldmessey (2 vols. 1848, 1852), E. Fabricius, PW, sv imitatio, 
P. Fruccaro, Enciclonedsn italiana s v. agrimensura, J. S. P. Bradford, 


Anctent Landscapes (1957), 145 M. ct. Antiquity 1947, 197 f., 
A. Piganiol, Atlas des centuriations romaines de Tunisie (10959). 


G. D.R. J. 


CENTURIO. The centurions were the principal pro- 
fessional officers in the Roman army. Jn the post-Marian 
army each of the ten cohorts had sıx centurions, whose 
titles, except im the case of the first cohort, were: (secun- 
dus, tertius, cte.) pilus prior, pilus posterior, princeps prior, 
princeps posterior, hastatus prior, and hastatus posterior. 
Between these centurions of the lower-ranking cohorts 
there was little difference in status apart from seniority. 
The first cohort had, probably from early in the Empire, 
only five centuries and was double the size of the others. 
Its centurions were primus pilus, princeps, hastatus, 
princeps posterior, and hastatus posterior. This group con- 
stituted the primi ordines, and within 1t a strict seniority 
was observed, with the post of primus pilus as the final 
honour. 

During the Republic centurions were selected from the 
legionary soldiers; under the Principate, the majority of 
the centurions continued to be promoted legionaries, but 
some were ex equite Romano, i.e. men who had transferred 
from an equestrian carcer, or ex-praetormans (evocati). 
They were attracted by high pay (five times that of the 
praetorian soldier for the centurion, ten times for a 
member of the primi ordines), and good prospects on 
retirement. (See also PRIMIPILUS.) 

Centurions are found also in the Auxilia and the 
Praetorians (qq.v.), but without the distinguishing titles 
of their legionary counterparts. 

H. Wegelcben, Ze Rangordnung der romischen Centursonen faa 


A. von Domaszewski, Die Raigar dreti des romischen Heeres (1908); 
Parker, Roman Legions, E. Birley, Carnuntina, 1065. 
H.M D.P.;G.R W. 


CEPHALAS, ConstTantinus, held an official post in 
the palace at Constantinople ın A.D. 917. Some time be- 
fore this he compiled an anthology of Greek epigrams, 
on which the Greek Anthology (q.v.) was later based. 
Apparently he died or abandoned the task before com- 
pleting it, since his collection is imperfectly edited and 
appears not to have been published in the normal way; 
but the material is mvaluable. G. H. 


CEPHALUS, a hero, apparently Attic. He is eponym 
of the Attic genos Kepaàiĝaı (Hesych. s.v.), marries 
Procris (q.v.), and lives at 'Thoricus (Pherecydes, infra). 
He has, however, connexions outside Attica, for he takes 
part with his hound ın the hunt for the Teumessian 
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vixen (see AMPHITRYON), in the Cyclic Epigont (fr. 2 
Allen); he marries Clymene daughter of Minyas (Nostoi, 
fr. 4 Allen). His principal adventures are: (1) his affair 
with Eos (q.v.), first in Hesiod (Theog. 986), where their 
son is Phaéthon the attendant of Aphrodite. Generally 
(e.g. Ov. Met. 7. 704, supported by much earlier evidence 
from art, see Roscher’s Lex. s.v.), she carries him off. 
(2) lis jealousy of Procris. To test her, he stayed away 
for eight years, came back in disguise, and succceded in 
obtaining her favours (schol. V on Od. 11. 321, citing 
Phcrecydes). (3) Her jealousy of him, because he spent so 
much time hunting (Pherecydes, bid., cf. Ovid, ibid. 
796 ft.). Learning that he was accustomed to call for a 
cloud, vedeAn (Pherec.), or a breeze, aura (Ovid), to cool 
him, she supposed this the name of a mistress, followed 
him in hiding, and was killed by his throwing-spear, which 
he flung at her supposing her to be a beast (the spear 
never missed, Ov., ibid. 683; further fanciful details of 
the legend, Hyg. Fab. 189). That Cephalus was eponym 
of Cephallenia (Arist. in Etym. Magn. 144. 26) 18 hardly 
more than a pun. His father is regularly Deion or 
Deioneus. H.J.R. 


CEPHEUS (Kydes), name of four or five mythological 
persons, the best known being the father of Andromeda 
(q.v.). ‘Though generally called an Ethiopian from 
Euripides on, he and consequently the whole legend 
are very variously located; for particulars see ‘l‘ampel in 
Roscher’s Lexikon 11. 1109~13. H. J. R. 


CEPHISIA, an Attic deme situated north-cast of Athens 
at the modern Kephisza. A community of great antiquity 
to judge from both its name and its inclusion ın the list 
of twelve townships traditionally brought together by 
Theseus (q.v.), ıt became widely known in th second 
century A.D. as the seat of one of Herodes (q.v 2) Atticus’ 
most luxurious villas, where amid groves, playing waters, 
and singing birds the great sophist held court. 
Philochorus FGrHl 428 F 94; Gell. NA 1. 2. 1-2 and 148. 10. 1; 
Philostr. 17S 2. 1 30, W. Peek, ‘Attische Inschritten’, Arh, Mitt. 


1942, 136 f ; A T'rchira, ‘kine romusche Grabkammer in Kephissiw’, 
Arch. Anz. 1948/9, 43 H. C. W.J. E. 


CEPHISODORUS (1) (fl. ¢. 400 u.c.), writer of Old 
Comedy (/G iĽł. 2325; Lys. 21. 4 Kydioodorm codd.). 
The AvriAats satirized the eraipa Lais. 


FCG 1. 267-9; CAF 1. 800-2. 


CEPHISODORUS (2) of Athens or Thebes, pupil of 
lsocrates, wrote a history of the Sacred War and a treatise 
directed against Aristotle. 


FGrH ùi. 112. 


CEPHISODOTUS (1), sculptor, Athenian, probably 
father of Praxiteles (q.v.), and a brother-in-law of 
Phocion. Pliny dates 372, probably by his work at Megalo- 
polis. No convincing attributions, since Rumpf has 
shown that the ‘Irene’ group goes back to an original of 
350-320 B.C. 


Overbeck, 878, 1137-43; Lippold, Griech, Plastik 223; A Rumpf, 
Archåologie ii (1956), 80 F. l. B. L. W. 


CEPHISODOTUS (2), sculptor, Athenian, son of 
Praxiteles. Pliny dates 296 B.C. (inscription of 344-343, 
published as sıgnature of Cephisodotus, probably refers 
to dedicator). Selected works: 1 (with his brother Tim- 
archus). Lycurgus and his sons, probably after Lycurgus’ 
death 323. 2 (with Timarchus). Menander, in the theatre 
at Athens, probably after Menander’s death, 291; copies 
of head at Boston, etc. (Winter, KB 320. 4). 3 (with 
Timarchus). Statues on the altar of the Asclepieum at 
Cos (Herod. 4. 1-26); fragments have been discovered. 


CEPHISODOTUS 


4 (with Euthycrates, son of Lysippus). Anyte (fl. 284). 
5. Symplegma (erotic group) in Pergamum. 6. Leto, 
later on the Palatine; reproduced on the Sorrento base. 
He continued the Praxitelcan tradition into the third 
century. 


Overbeck, 1331-41; Lippold, Grech. Plastik 299; Hieber, 
Sculpt. Hellenist. Age 20 f. 1.0. L. W. 


CEPHISSUS (Krngioós), the name of several rivers, the 
best known being the Attic and the Boeotian Cephissus. 
The Attic Cephissus was the main river of the Plain of 
Athens, gathering all sources and streams of the mountains 
around, and emptying itself into the bay of Phalerum; tts 
water, divided into many streams, irrigates the plain 
west of Athens (cf. Soph. OC 685); its clay-hed provided 
the material for Athenian pottery. The Koeotian Cephis- 
sus springs from the northern Parnassus, near J ilaea, and 
waters the plains of Phocis and northern Bocotia, de- 
bouching into the lake Copais. 


Cary, Geographical Hachyround. V E. 


CERBERUS, monstrous dog guarding the entrance to 
the lower world. According to Hesiod (Theog. 311) Cer- 
berus is the son of Typhon and Echidna, has fifty heads 
and a voice hke bronze. He is often referred to simply as 
‘the dog of Hades’. The canonical type of Cerberus, 
established in late archaic and classical literature and art 
(Eur. HF 611), shows him with three heads and mane or 
tail of snakes. Cerberus is most frequently mentioned in 
connexion with the descent of Heracles to Hades (//. 8. 
367; Apollod. 2. 5. 12). With the permission of Hades 
IIeracles dragged Cerberus out of the lower world, 
showed him to Eurystheus, and then returned him to 
Hades. This episode 1s depicted with much gusto on the 
Caeretan Aydriae in the Louvre (G. Roux, Mélanges 
Picard 1949, 896) and the Musco Villa Giulia (E. Pfuhl, 
Maleret und Zeichnung der Griechen (1923), pl. 36, fig. 
154, and G. Q. Giglioh, Arte etrusca (1934), pl. 128, 3). 
The same scene appeared on the Amyclaean throne 
(Paus. 3. 18. 9, Frazer). 


G van Iloorn, Studies pres. to D M. Robinson H (1050), 100; 
G Hooker, JH S 1900, 112 G.M. A.H 


CERCIDAS (c. 2yo-c. 220 B.c.), of Megalopolis, was 
friendly with Aratus of Sicyon, who sent him c. 226 to 
Antigonus Doson to ask the latter’s intervention on be- 
half of the Achaean Confederacy against Cleomenes 
(Polyb. 2. 48). In 222 before the battle of Sellasia Cer- 
cadas is mentioned as the leader of 1,000 men from 
Megalopolis (Polyb. 2. 65). Other authorities refer to his 
success as a lawgiver, alluding probably to the restoration 
of liberty at Megalopolis after the tyranny of Lydiadas 
(245). An alternative description of Cercidas as a Cretan 
(Diog. Laert. 6. 76) may indicate his residence in the 
island during that tyranny. Outside politics, he attained 
fame as a Cynic philosopher and poet. 

Works. Literary sources have preserved only nine 
short fragments of Cercidas’ verse. Of these one (fr. 14 
Powell) ıs cited from the Iambi. It proves that the work 
was ın the choliambic or scazon metre and may come 
irom a diatribe against luxury. An attempt has been 
made (by A. D. Knox, The First Greek Anthologist, 1922) 
to claim Cercidas as the editor of an anthology of moral- 
izing verse preserved in several papyri, and possibly the 
author of some of the pieces written in scazons. But his 
best-known work was his Meliambi, i.e. poems lyrical in 
torm, but satiric in content. Substantial remains, pre- 
served in POxy. 1082, show that Cercidas was a skilful 
and original metrist and a keen critic of social conditions 
in his day. Though a member of the property-owning 
class, he makes himself in these poems the mouthpiece 
of the poor and oppressed, and attacking the cult of 
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wealth and its attendant vices exhorts his fellows to mend 
their ways while there 1s yet time. In his use of verse to 
inculcate the Cynic view of life and in his mixture of the 
carnest and the jesting Cercidas was clearly influenced by 
Crates (2) of Thebes, whose example was followed about 
the same time by Menippus (1) of Gadara (qq.v.); but 
his opinions seem to have been formed chiefly by the 
example of the sect’s founder, Diogenes, to whom he 
pays a glowing tribute (fr, 1), and by the teaching of Bion 
(q.v. 1) the Borysthenite. The so-called ‘Diutribe Style’, 
of which Bion ıs the reputed founder, finds frequent 
illustration in Cercidas’ verse, but he combines with ıt 
other features, such as new and lengthy compounds, 
which derive rather from the dithyramb, Old Comedy, 
and Timon of Phlius. His skilful use of citations from 
Homer, of whose poetry he is said to be a warm admirer, 
and from Euripides is in the Cynic vein. ‘The language of 
the Meliambi is a literary Doric which avoids local 
peculiarities and pedantic consistency. See also 1AMBIC 
POETRY, GREEK. 

Texts Powell, Coll. Alex 201 f; A D. Knox, Herodes, Cercadas, 


and the (Greek Choltambic Poets (Loeb, 1929), 190 fl., Dichl, linth. 
Lyr wi", 141 52 


GENERAL LITFRATURF. G A. Gerhard, ‘Kerkidas (2)’, in PW ix. 
294 A, also Phoinx von Kolophon (1909); Powell and Rarber, New 
Chapters, 1 f1.; D. R. Dudley, History of Cynicism (1937), 74 EF 

I. A. 


CERCOPS OF MILETUS (? 6th c. B.c.), epic poet, to 
whom (or to Hesiod) 18 ascribed the Aegimius (on the 
Dorian hero Acgimuus who fought against the Lapithue). 


EGF 82-5. 


CERES, an ancient Italian corn-goddess, commonly 
identified in antiquity with Demeter (q.v.). Iler name 
(Oscan Kern-, see the ‘Curse of Vibia’, Conway 130, 1) 
suggests that of Cerus (‘in carmine Saliar: Cerus manus 
intellegitur creator bonus’, Festus, 109, 7 Lindsay), but 
in cult she is found associated not with him but with 
'Yellus (q.v.) Mater. This 1s shown by the juxtaposition 
of their festivals (Fordicidia, to ‘Tellus, 15 Apr.; Cerialia, 
19 Apr.) and the fact that the feriae sementiuae are celeb- 
rated in January ın honour of both (Ov. Fast. 1. 657 ff., 
on which cf. Frazer). The occurrence of the Ceralia on 
the calendars and the existence of a flamen Cerialis testify 
tothe antiquity of Ceres’ cult at Rome, but her whole early 
history ıs extremely obscure, particularly her relations, 1f 
any, with non-ltalian (Greek) deities; sec, for some in- 
genious conjectures, Altheim, Terra Mater (1931), 108 ff. 
One of the many difliculties 1s to determine whether the 
rite of swinging attested by ‘Probus’ on Verg. G. 1. 385-9 
us used at the ferzue sementiuae is really, as he says, bor- 
rowcd from the Attic aiwpa (see ERIGONE) or an indepen- 
dent development. Another is the question whether the 
long list of minor deities invoked by the officiant on the 
same occasion (Servius on G. 1.21) arises out of genuinely 
early ideas or 1s a relatively late priestly elaboration (sce 
Rose, JRS 1913, 233 {f.). 

‘There is, however, no doubt that Ceres’ most famous 
cult, that on the Aventine (introduced 493 B.c.), is largely 
under Greek influence. She is there worshipped with 
Liber and J.ibera, the triad apparently representing the 
Fleusinian group of Demeter, Kore, and [acchus (but see 
Altheim, op. cit. 15 ff.). The temple became a centre of 
plebcian activities, was supervised by the plebeian aediles 
Cereris, and was connected with the Iudi Certales which 
became a prominent feature of the Cerialia. To this 
Greck cult belongs also, no doubt, the annual festival 
conducted hy the women in August, called Greck and an 
initiation by Cicero (Leg. 2. 21); also probably Ceres’ 
occasional association with the underworld (as in the 
‘Curse of Vibia’, above), the purely Roman goddess in 
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this connexion being Tellus (as Livy 8. 6. 10). See also 
MUNDUS. 

Wissowa, RK 191 ff., 297 ff ; F. Althcim, A History of Roman 
Religion, passim: K. Latte, RR 91, 101, 161; Le Honnice, Le 


Culte de Cérés a Rome (1953). Ceres’ temple in Rome: Nash, Pict. 
Dut. Rome i, 227 ff. H.J. R 


CERIALIS Cagsius Rurfus, Quintus PertiLLIUs (PW 8) 
(cos. suff. A.D. 70, cos. 11 suff. 74), a relative of Vespasian, 
hkewise perhaps Sabine by origin. Legate of Legio 1X 
Hispana in Britain, he suffered a scrious defeat in the 
revolt of Boudicca (61). With the Flavian forces at the 
capture of Rome, he was sent to restore order in Gaul 
and the Rhineland. He won a battle at Rigodulum, cap- 
tured the city of the 'T'rever, and then proceeded to deal 
with Civilis and Classicus: after confused fighting the 
latter capitulated (towards the end of 70). 'I'acıtus invents 
for him a notable oration in defence of the Roman rule in 
Gaul (Jitst. 4. 73 f.). Cerialis was next appointed legate 
of Britain (71-4), in which command he shattered the 
power of the Brigantes and made extensive conquests in 
northern England (cf. Tac. Agr. 17). Nothing more is 
heard of him after his second consulship. The family 
ends with his son (cos. TI ord. 83). 


Syme, Tacitus, 175; 452 É. R S. 


CERSOBLEPTES (or CERSEBLEPTES, IG. n. 
65 b), the Odrysian king (see THRACE), son of Cotys I. 
Cersobleptes found himself, when he came to the throne 
in 360 B.C., engaged 1n a war, which he had inherited from 
his father, with Athens, and with two pretenders to the 
throne, Berisades and Ainadocus. Charidemus (q.v.), the 
Athenian general, married Cersobleptes’ sister, and 
continued to advise him, as he had done his father. In 
359 B.C. the Athenian commander, Cephisodotus, was 
forced to make a treaty with Cersobleptes, which the 
Athenians repudiated. In the following year, Berisades 
and Amadocus joined forces, and, with Athenian help, 
forced Cersobleptes to sign a treaty dividing the kingdom 
of Cotys between the threc princes, the Chersonese(q.v. 1) 
being ceded to Athens; Cersobleptes” share seems to 
have been the eastern part, Cypsela, Cardia, and the Pro- 
pontis. Charidemus, however, persuaded Cersobleptes to 
renounce the treaty, and it was not till 357 that he was 
forced by the Athenian commander, Chares (q.v. 1), to 
surrender the Chersonese, and agree to the partition 
of Thrace. In the following years Philip II (q.v.) of 
Macedon proposed an alliance with Cersobleptes for the 
expulsion of the Athenians from the Chersonese, but 
nothing came of ıt. Meanwhile, through the agency of 
Charidemus, Athens secured Cersobleptes’ goodwill, 
while his rival Amadocus (Berisades was now dead) 
turned to Philip. Philip invaded Thrace, and it was only 
his severe illness that prevented its subjection. In the peace 
of 346 B.C. between Athens and Philip, Cersobleptes 
was not included. 342 B.C. saw the last war between 
Philip and Cersobleptes, and in that year or the next the 
Odrysian kingdom passed into the control of Macedonia. 


Demosthenes, 23; Head, Hist Num. 257, 284; A. Hoeck, ‘Das 
Odrysenreich in ‘Thiakien', Hermes 1891, 76 ff. J.-M. R.C. 


CERTAMEN HOMERIET HESIODI, aye ‘Opnpou 
xai ‘Hovodov, abbreviation of mepi ‘Opýpov rai ‘Harodou 
Kal TOU yévovs Kal dywros avTwy, title of an anonymous 
treatise preserved in a Florence MS. It is a joint life of 
Homer and Hesiod, written round an account of a contest 
between them supposed to have taken place at Chalcis 
(the circumstances inspired by Hes. Op. 650-60). Hesiod 
is adjudged victor, despite the crowd's acclamation of 
Homer, after cach has recited ‘the best’ part of his poetry: 

the passages are chosen to show Homer as the poet of war, 

Hesiod as the poet of peace (cf. Ar. Ran. 1033-6). T he 
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story is familiar to Varro and later writers, ignored in the 
Lives of Homer. The treatise as we have it dates from the 
Antonine period, but much of it was taken bodily from 
an earlier source (it agrees closely with a papyrus frag- 
ment of the third century B.C., P. Lit. Lond. 191), 
thought to be the Movgeiov of Alcidamas (q.v.), to which 
Stobacus 4. 52. 22 ascribes two verses found in the 
Certamen (78-9), and which contained accounts of the 
deaths of Hesiod (cited in Cert. 240) and Homer (P. 
Michigan 2754, agreeing closely with the end of Cert., but 
followed by what appears to be a transition to a new 
section). Some of the verses were current before this 
(78-9 = Theog. 425, 427; 107-8 — Ar. Pax 1282--3), 
and the contest of verses and riddles represents an early 
form (Rohde, Al. Schr. (1901), i. 103 f.); but it is not 
known whether Homer and I]estod were matched before 
Alcidamas. 

A fragment ascribed to Hesiod (357 M.-W.) referring 
to an earlier contest with Homer in Delos is of un- 
certain origin and date. 

Trxt. O.C VF. Homeri opera (1911 20), v. 218 ff (Allen), U. von 
Wilamowitz- Moellendortf, Vitae Homeri et Heswdi (1916), 34 Íl.; 
A. Colonna, Mona N era et Dics (1959), 71 fE 

CRITICISM, Allen, Homer, the Origins and the Transmission 
(1924), 20 ff ; k Vor. Rh Mus. 1959, 193 f; K. Hess, Der Agon 
zwischen Homer und Hesiod (1900); M. 1.. West, CQ 1907, 433 il. 
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CESTIUS (1, PW 7) EPULO, Gavs, from a rich 
famıly which had recently entered public life, held the 
tribunate and practorship, was seplemvir epulonum (see 
EPULONES), died betore 12 n.C., naming Agrippa as one of 
his heirs, and was buried 1n the large pyramidal tomb 
still to be seen in Rome by the Porta S. Paolo. 


TLS 917 (his epitaph); Platner-Ashby, Topog. Dict. 478, Nash, 
Pict. Dict. Rome in. 321 tÙ TC, 


CESTIUS (2, PIV 13) PTUS, Lucius, Augustan rhetor, 
a Greek from Smyrna; a popular teacher distinguished 
for his conceit, his outspoken wit, and his dishke of 
Cicero, to several of whose speeches he wrote answers. 


Sen. Contor 3 praef. 15-16; Suas 7, 4. Schanzg-Flosius, § 336, 8. 


CESTIUS (3, PW 9) GALLUS, Gaius, son of a consul 
and himself cos. suff. A.D. 42, was legate of Syria from 63 
(or 65) to 67. In 66 he marched into Palestine to restore 
calm, but failed to occupy Jerusalem and on his with- 
drawal was defeated at Beth-horon. He diced in 67. 

A. M. 


CETHEGUS, Puntrus Cornet ius (PW 97), of patrician 
(but not distinguished) family, fled with Marius in 88 
B.C., returned with him in 87 and stayed in Rome. He 
then joined Sulla and took an active part in the pro- 
scriptions. During the next few years, though he held no 
high oflice, his knowledge of procedure and skill at 
intrigue gavc him power equal to that of consulars. 
Antonius (q v. 2) and the Luculli (qq.v. 2 and 3) obtained 
their commands by cultivating hum and his mistress. 

E. B. 


CEYX, in mythology, (1) king of Trachis, friend of 
Ileracles, and father-in-law of Cycnus son of Ares ([I le- 
siod], Sc. 354 fi.). (2) Son of the Morning Star; husband 
of Alcyone daughter of Aeolus (1) or (2). He and his wife 
were turned into the birds which bear their names (see 
Sir D’A. W. Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds? (1936), 
s.vv.) as punishment for calling themselves Zeus and 
Hera (Apollod. 1. 52); or, he was drowned and she, 
finding his body, leaped into the sea and both were 
changed by the pity of the gods (Ov. Met. 11. 410 ff.). 

H. J. R. 


CHABRIAS 


CHABRIAS (c. 420-357/6 B.C.) of Athens, a professional 
soldicr who for over thirty years was frequently engaged 
in warfare for Athens (being a general at least thirteen 
times) and for the kings of Cyprus and Egypt in revolt 
from Persia. His greatest achievements were the defence 
of Boeotia in 378, during which he invented a useful 
method of detence against hoplites, the decisive naval 
victory over Sparta near Naxos in 376, and the extension 
of the Second Athenian league. After 370 he fought 
in the Peloponnese, and his fortunes seem to be linked 
to those of Callistratus (q.v. 2), with whom he was pro- 
secuted by Leodamas, the Bowwriafwr, in 366; like Calli- 
stratus he was restored to power shortly before the battle 
of Mantinea, and, when soon afterwards Callistratus was 
in exile, Chabrias was with Agesilaus (q.v.) in Egypt 
supporting King Tachos. After further campaigning as 
general for Athens in the Hellespont, he diced, out of 
office, fighting gallantly tor Athens at the battle of Chios 
1) 357/0. 


Nepos, Chabrias: Xer. Hell g 1 ff , Diod. 15. 29 f{f.; Dem. 20 
gs th H W. Parke, Gresk Mercenary Soldiers (1933). G L.C. 


CHAEREMON (1), tragic poet of about the middle of 
the fourth century s.c., wrote a Centaur which Aristotle 
(Poet. 1) calls ‘a rhapsody m which all metres were mixed’, 
(‘Metres’ probably do not include lyric metres.) The 
term ‘rhapsody’ may imply some afhnity to epic poctry, 
but Athenacus (608 e) called it a drama; his plays were 
better adapted for reading than for performance (Arist. 
Rh. 3. 12) and indulged in far-fetched and artificial 
metaphors, some of which nmught almost be parodies of 
the style of Aeschylus, though others are picturesque. 
Athenacus’ deseription of him (13, 608 d) as ‘especially 
tond of flowers’ is supported by several fragments an 
which they are mentioned, and a passage from the Oeneus 
shows some descriptive power and feeling for beauty of 
colour. A few epigrammatic and even cynical lines also 
SUTVIVe. 

TGF 781-92. A WwWPrPO-C. 
CHAEREMON (2) of Alexandria, a Stoic, and Egyptian 
priest, teacher of the young Nero, wrote, iter alta, on 
Egyptian history and graminar (Luvdeopoe maparrAnpwpu- 
manni). Not extant. 

FOrH O18. 


STHAEREPHON, of Sphettus ın Attica, an enthu- 
stastic disciple of Socrates. LHe was banished by the 
Thirty Tyrants and returned with ‘Thrasybulus 1n 403, 
but died before the trial of Socrates in 399. He 1s best 
known as having drawn trom the Delphic oracle the 
saying that Socrates was the wisest of men; the story is 
related both by Plato and by Xenophon, and there 1s no 
reason to doubt its truth. The Suda refers to works of 
Chaerephon, but these were eatly lost. WDR. 


CHAERIS, a pupil of Aristarchus, whose text of Homer 
he defended, wrote also a commentary on Pindar and 
Aristophanes, and a Teyrn ypappartin, all lost. 


CHAERONEA (Xaipovera), in the Cephissus valley, 
was the northernmost town of Boeotia. It was subject 
to Orchomenus in the fifth century. It owes its fame to its 
position on the through-route from northern Greece, and 
to the defeat of the Athenians and Thebans by Philip in 
338 B.C., which is commemorated by a colossal stone lion 
now restored and re-erected. In 86 Sulla won a decisive 
victory there over Mithridates’ armies. Plutarch was 
born and lived at Chaeronca, and kept alive its customs. 

N G. L. Hammond, "lhe two battles of Chaerones’, Klio 1948, 


1J6 FL; G. Soterades, Ath. Mitt. 1903, 301 ff.; 1905, 113 IF., P-K, 
GL tou 440 ff. r. J. D. 
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CHALCEDON, Megarian colony on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosporus opposite Byzantium (modern Kadikoy). 
Cults and institutions confirm its Megaran origin. 
Traditionally founded (Eusebius) 685 n.c. Known 
archacologically from inscripuons, coms, and chance 
finds, but no excavation to date. Called the ‘city of the 
blind’ (cf. Hdt. 4. 144) because its founders missed the 
then uncolonized site of Byzantium, with which city tts 
history throughout antiquity was closely linked. A. J. G. 


CHALCIDICE, the triple peninsula projecting from 
Macedonia, was inhabited originally by the Sithonians 
(Strabo 7, fr. 10), a branch of Edoman 'Thracians. ‘Their 
name survived in ‘Sithonia’, the central promontory be- 
tween the western ‘Pallene’ and the eastern ‘Acte’. By 
the early seventh century the Bottiaci, displaced by the 
Argead Macedonians from the plain west of the Thermaic 
Gulf, ‘Bottiaea’ or ‘Emathia’, occupied the north-west 
portion of the peninsula, thereafter known as Bottice. 
The first Greek colonists from Chalcis in the eighth cen- 
tury dispossessed the Sithonians and founded around 
thirty settlements, giving the name ‘Chaleidice’ to the 
entire peninsula. Eretria founded colonies, c.g., at Dicaca 
and Neapolis; Andros at Sane, Acanthus, and Stagirus; 
and Corinth at Potidaea (q.v.) on the narrow isthmus of 
Pallene around 600 n.C. 

Followers perforce of Xerxes, the cities joined the 
Dehan League and became subjects of imperial Athens. 
Revolting in 432/1 they established a common capital at 
the former Bottic town Olynthus (q.v.), thus inaugurating 
ot Xaduidcis or the ‘Chalcidic Confederacy’, which became 
a most interesting specimen of ancient federalism. The 
member citics shared a common citizenship and common 
laws (Xen. Hell. $. 2. 12); the confederacy struck a magni- 
ficent silver coinage, circulating especially in the Balkans 
and copied there by barbarian mints. In the 380s it 
extended its control to the north-west, depriving Mace- 
donia of Anthemus and its capital Pella. But at the re- 
quest of Acanthus and other States Sparta intervened 
in 482 and forced the confederacy to capitulate in 379 
and become subordinate allies (Xen. Fell. 5. 3. 26). The 
Chalcidians soon joined the Second Athenian League 
(Tod, no, 123), but the creation of an Athenian cleruchy 
at Potidaea (c. 362) and other signs of Athenian ambition 
led to an unwise alliance in 356 with the Macedonian king 
Philip 11 (Tod, no. 158), who more suo cynically ceded to 
the Chaleidians Anthemus and Potidaea. The sequel was 
war in early 349. Aid from Athens was incffective, and 
the capital Olynthus, taken by means of treachery, was 
destroyed in 348. Thus ended a remarkable experiment 
in federal government. 

Ancient authors (e.g. Demosth. 9. 26) seem definitely 
to exaggerate the number of Chalcidic cities destroyed by 
Philip. Olynthus, resited or refounded, possibly hy King 
Cassander (316-298), continued to exist as an important 
city throughout the Hellenistic period, as did Acanthus, 
Torone, Aphytis, and others. Land grants in Bottice 
were given by the kings to Macedonian nobles (Ditt. 
Syll', 332), and new cities were founded by them, 
notably Cassandrea, created by Cassander in 316 on the 
site of the former Potidaea, which seems to have been 
the most important single city of Macedonia down to the 
Roman conquest. Antigonus II Gonatas founded Anti- 
gonea ‘the Sandy’ on the Bottic coast of the T'hermaic 
Gulf and in all likelihood Stratonicea, probably the 
successor to Uranopolis, the curious creation of Cas- 
sander’s eccentric brother Alexarchus. In 348-168 
Chalcidice seems to have held a special place within 
the Macedonian realm, for the inscriptions reveal no 
instance of a citizen of any city in the peninsula being 
designated as a Macedonian. 

Around 43 B.C. Q. Hortensius I[ortalus, the proconsul 
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of Maccdonia, founded a colony of Roman citizens at 
Cassandrea, which did not, however, displace the older 
Greek city. By the reign of Augustus a conventus of 
Roman citizens existed at Acanthus In a.b. 268 Cas- 
sandrea successfully withstood a Gothic assault. 


D. W. Rradcen, ‘The Chaleidians in Thrace’, AJPhil. 19§2, 756 ff ; 
J. M. F. May, The Coinage of Damastion (1939), D M. Robinson 
and P. A. Clement, The Chaladic Mint (U.S.A. 1938), A. B. West, 
The History of the Chalerdic League (U.S.A. 1919), J] A. O. Larsen, 
Greek Federal States (1908), 58 tt. C. F. E. 


C(H)ALCIDIUS (Calcidius is more correct), 4th c. A.D., 
Christian translator and commentator on Plato's Timaeus 
(to 53c only), using carler Neoplatonic and Peripatetic 
exegetes, especially Adrastus, Gaius, Numenius, and 
Porphyry (q.v.). He dedicated his work to Hosius, accord- 
ing to MS. tradition the bishop of Corduba (d. 358), 
prominent under Constantine, but perhaps (since Macro- 
bius and Isidore of Seville were ignorant of Calcidius) a 
high Milanese official of c. 395 whose epitaph survives. 
The Timaeus was read in Latin in his crabbed version 
throughout the Middle Ages. 


Fd. J. H. Waszink (1962). Waszink, Studien zum Timaioskom- 
mentiar des Caleidius (1964) Iepitaph- ÈE Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae 
Christianae Veteres (Beilin, 1925-31), X3. H. C. 


CHALCIS, the chief city of Euboca (q.v.), commanding 
the narrowest part of the Euripus channel. In the eighth 
century B.C. Chalcis, with its neighbour Eretria (q.v.), 
planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, and may already have 
led Greek settlement at the trading-post, Al Mina, in 
Syria. In the later exghth century she disputed with 
Eretna possession of the Lelantine plain, which lay be- 
tween therm. In the seventh century colonies were sent to 
the north Acgean shores. It was a great manufacturing 
and trading city, famous for its metal-work. In 506 it 
was compelled to cede part of its plain to Athenian 
cleruchs. The city made common cause, however, with 
Athens during the invasion of Xerxes. She led a revolt 
of Euboea against Athens (446), but was defeated and 
became a tributary ally until 411. A member of the 
Second Athenian League, from 350 she was a focus 
of Macedonian intrigues until 338, when, by imposing a 
Macedonian garrison, Philip 11 created here one of the 
three ‘fetters’ or ‘keys’ of Greece. The city was a great 
trude-centre of Hellenistic Greece, but was involved in 
the Macedonian and Syrian wars against Rome. Forits par- 
ticipation in the Achacan Confederacy’s struggle against 
Rome, Chalcis was partly destroyed (146); sixty yeurs 
later it served as a base for the Pontic general Archelaus. 

Strabo 10 445-8, IG xn (9) 106 f. W. A. L.; J. B. 


CHALDAEAN ORACLES, a poem in Greek hexameter 
verse, allegedly based on divine revelations, edited or 
composed by Julianus ‘the Chaldacan’, who lived under 
Marcus Aurelius. By the later Neoplatonists, from 
Porphyry to Pscllus, it was regarded as a sacred book; 
upwards of 300 lines from it have been preserved by 
them. Its doctrine 1s an amalgam of Greek philosophical 
speculation (Platonist or Neopythagorean) with elements 
derived from several different oriental cults; it also taught 
the magico-religious practice of theurgy, which became, 
in Lewy's words, ‘the last form of pagan religion’, 
Porphyry, laumblichus, and Proclus are all said to have 
written commentaries on it. 


FRAGMENTS. W. Kroll, de oraculis Chaldaicius (1894, repr 1962), 
supplemented by J. Bidez, Cat des MSS alchimiques grecs vi and 
Melanges Cumont (1936), 95 ff. 

Discussion. H Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles and Theurgy (Cairo, 
1956; includea additional tragments, of disputable ascription); 
S. Fitrem, Symb. Oslo. 1942, 49 (1.; E. R. Dodds, JRS 1947, 55 fl. 
and Harv. Theol. Rev. 1961, 263 f1. E.R D. 


CHALYBES, a people of the south-east coast of the 
Euxine, famed in Greek legend as the first workers of 
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iron, which from early times they sent southward across 
Asia Minor and westward to the Aegean. Geographical 
sources locate them at various points from Paphlagonia 
to Colchis. Xenophon and Strabo appear to place them 
among the mountain tribes south of Trapezus, but both 
also mention other Chalybes near Cerasus who worked 
iron mines. The region is rich in iron and other minerals. 


Magic, Rom. Rule Asia Mun. 179. T. R.S.B. 
CHAMAELEON of Heraclea Pontica (c. 350—after 281), 
Peripatetic writer; almost no biographical details exist. 
Chamaeleon wrote works on satyric drama and comedy, 
and studies of a number of carly poets, probably including 
Sophocles and Euripides, deducing biographical data 
from their works and references to them in comedy. These 
works, which were anecdotal and uncritical, are often 
cited by Athenaeus. His philosophical writings, JJpo- 
tpentixos, Tepi peOns, Hepi qdovys (this last attributed to 
Theophrastus Jepi ber), closely followed the Aristo- 
telan tradition. 


G Scorza, Riv. Indo-Greco-lalica 1934, F. Wehrh, Phainias von 
Evrews, Chamatleon, Praxiphanes (1957) rF W.W. 


CHAONES, name of a tribal state (a 70A5 a ræv Xadvewv) 
in North Epirus which extended from the Dexari, prob- 
ably near Berat (FGrH 1 F 104), to the river Kalamas 
(ancient Thyamis) 1n the sixth century but was eaten into 
later by the Illyrians and the ‘Thesprotians. The royal 
house claimed descent from JIclenus of Troy, and in 
429 n.C. its representatives commanded the army under 
an annual prostateta; the capital was probably at Phoenice. 
As a part of the Epirote Alliance and then of the pirote 
Confederacy the Chaoman State shared the history of 
Epirus until 170 n.c., when the Chaones and the '‘hesproti 
joined Rome and survived under the Roman settiement. 


L M. Ugolm, Albania antua 2 (1932), Praktiha 1952, 270; 
Hammond, Epirus. N. G.J]. 11 


CHAOS. ‘The very first of all Chaos came into being’, 
says Ilesiod ( Theog. 116); itis noteworthy that he implies 
by the verb (yevero, not qv) that it did not exist from 
everlasting. What it was like he does not say; the name 
clearly means ‘gaping void’. Later, presumably ın- 
fluenced by the ood ravra of Anaxagoras (q.v.), it 18 
described (Ov. Met. 1.5 {f.) as a mixture of the ‘seeds’ 
(semana) or potentialities of all kinds of matter, HL J.R. 


CHARAX of Pergamum, living probably late in the 
period between Nero and the 6th c. A.D., published a 
World History in forty books, the “EAAnvexa including at 
least ten books on Greek saga in [uhemeristic and 
allegorical fashion ; Roman history began m book 12, with 


a second syntaxis for the Empire. He also wrote Xpovxa, 
FGrili A, 482, C, 312. A. IL. McD. 


CHARES (1) (c. 400-c. 325), famous Athenian soldier, 
probably more often general than any other Athenian of 
the fourth century save Phocion (q.v.), notorious for 
his treatment of the allies of the Second Athenian 
League: Isocrates’ speech de Pace was directed at him 
especially (Ar. Rhet. 1418832). Te operated largely in 
the northern Aegean partly against Cersobleptes (q.v.) and 
the Chersonese (q-v. 1), in 352 winning back Sestos (q.v.), 
and partly against Philip (q.v.1), notably at Olynthus 
and Byzantium (qq.v.). His troops were generally mer- 
cenaries, for whose payment he was largely left to provide 
himself. During the Social War (357-355) he was obliged 
to hire the services of his mercenaries to the rebellious 
satrap, Artabazus (q.v.) and won a great victory, ‘sister 
to Marathon’ as he claimed (Schol. ad Dem. 4. 19), but 
this precipitated the Persian ultimatum which abruptly 
ended the Social War. Chares fought in the campaign of 
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Chaeronea, and was one of those whose surrender was at 
first ce nanded by Alexander in 335. Shortly after, he 
retired to Sigeum and held command in Mytilene during 
the Persian offensive in the Acgean in 333 and 332. He 
was with the mercenaries at Taenarum in the mid 3208, 
but died before 324/3. 

H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers (1933). GLC. 
CHARES (2), of Mytilene, Alexander's chamberlain, 
wrote a history or memoir of him in at least ten books 
(Historiai pert Alexandron) such as a chamberlain would 
write, full of court ceremonial and personal gossip; but 
he probably witnessed the attempt to introduce proskynevis 
(prostration as a sign of obeisance), which he described. 


See ALEXANDIN (3), Hibliography, Ancient Sources, and Pearson, 
Lost Histories of sllexander, so {I ee 


CHARES (3), a wiiter of vasa, from which over fifty 
lines are preserved, in a mutilated state, in a papyrus of 
the early third century n.C. 

Powell and Barber, New Chapters i 18. 


CHARIDEMUS (4th c. n.c.), Euboean mercenary 
leader. Tle fought alternately for the Athenians, whose 
citizenship he gamed, and for their enemy, the ‘Thracian 
king Cotys (e. 360 B.C.). Having joined the satraps’ 
revolt (362), he again went to Cotys, and after his murder 
he supported Cotys’ young son Cersobleptes, whose sister 
he marred. He was, however, highly honoured by 
Athens for helping to restore the Chersonesus to Chares. 
Thereafter as an Athenian general he fought against 
Philip of Macedon, and became bitterly anti-Macedon- 
in. After the suppression of the "lheban revolt in 335, 
Alexander pardoned the demagogues, but insisted on the 
surrender of Charidemus, Fle escaped and entered Persian 
service. He is said to have been executed by Darius for 
his outspokenness (333). 

H.W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers (1933). V.E. 
CHARISIUS, [Fravius SOsIPATER (late 4th c. A.D.), 
African grammarian. lhs Ars grammatica is a compila- 
tion and alongside of elementary material contains sec- 
tions copied from learned sources which he names (e.g. 
Remmius Palaemon, Julius Romanus) and from which 
he took citations of Ennius, Lucilius, Cato, etc. It 1s to 
these borrowings that his work owes its value. Of the 
original five books, the first lacks its introduction, the 
fourth (dealing with style and metre) has gaps, and 
the fifth has to be pieced together from various sources. 
II. Kols edition (Gramm. Lat. 1. 1-296; 534-65) 1s 
superseded by that of K. Barwick (1925). 


Schanz- Flosius, $ 833. J-r. M. 


CHARITES, goddesses personifying charm, grace, and 
beauty. Take the Nymphs and the Iorae, the Charites 
are orginally indefinite in number and stand for the joy 
und beauty produced by the blessings of fertile nature 
and by other things that evoke spontaneous emotion of 
pleasure. They make roses grow (Anacr. 44. 1. Bergk), 
they have myrtles and roses as attributes, and the flowers 
of spring belong to them (Cypria ap. Ath. 15. 682 e). 
Their varying names bespeak their qualities: Thaleria, the 
lowering; Auxo, the Grower; Kale, the Beautiful; 
Luphrosyne, Joy; Aglaia, the Radiant, etc. In their 
further development they reflect the development of the 
truly Greck notion of charis. As representatives of beauty 
and grace they are naturally connected in mythology with 
Aphrodite (Paus. 6. 24. 7), but they are also present at all 
divine and human celebrations where Olympian joy 
prevails. They bestow their qualities of beauty and charm, 
on the one hand physical (Anth. Pal. 7. 600), on the 
other intellectual, artistic, {and moral (‘wisdom, beauty, 
and glory’ Pind. Ol. 14. 6). In the Hellenistic poet 
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Ilermesianax, Peitho (q.-v.), Persuasion, becomes one of the 
Charites. Charıtes are fond of poetry, singing, and dance 
(Hes. Th. 64; Theog. 15) and perform at the wedding of 
Peleus and ‘Thetis. yapis 1s, however, not only grace but 
also favour and gratitude for favour. In Athens, statues 
of benefactors and decrees ın their honour were placed 
in the precinct of Demos and Charites (W. S. Ferguson, 
Hellenistic Athens, 212, 238), and Anstotle says that ‘the 
sanctuary of the Charites ıs placed in a prominent posi- 
tion’ so that those seeing it may be reminded to requite 
one another's benefits (avtamedoats, sc. xyapetos, Eth. Nic. 
§. 11333). 

Charites are always daughters of Zcus, but their mothers 
vary. From Hesiod on (Zh. 907) their usual number 1s 
three. They play secondary parts in many myths and are 
connected with many divinities. heir most important 
cults were in Orchomenus, Paphos, Athens, and Sparta 
(Paus. g. 35). Statues of Charites, shown as draped female 
figures, were scen im many archaic and classical sunc- 
tuartes. The type of three nude Charites, known through- 
out countless Roman copies, may go back to a tamous 
Hellenistic punting. The Charities were Latinized as 
Gratiae. 

S Gisell, im Dar.- Sag., s.v. ‘Gratise’ G. Rodenwaldi, FRS 
1938, 60 E Panbeni, Bolet d'AMite 1951, 105; R. Ptaiter, FW 1 


1952, 20, K Marot Musen, Sirenen und Charites (1958), F Rosado, 
O tema das Graças na porsia classica (1902). G.M A IL 


CHARITON, Greek romancer, author of a novel in 
eight books entitled Chaereas and Callirhoe (Ta nepi Xa- 
píuv xai KaddAcponv), mentions his name and describes 
himsclf, at the beginning of his work, as a native of 
Aphrodisias and secretary to the orator Athenagoras. ‘lhe 
name of the author and that of his birthplace have been 
suspected of being allegorical; the name of his employer 
has also come under suspicion, Athenagoras being the 
famous cnemy of one of the novel's characters, Hermo- 
crates. However, inscriptional evidence for the names 
Chariton and Athenayoras at Aphrodisias in Caria has 
been offered by Rohde. Papyrus fragments date Chariton 
not later than the second century A.D. (thus confirming 
Schmid’s arguments): the presence in the novel of a 
genuine historical character ([Hermocrates), the author’s 
accuracy in avoiding hiatus, and the absence of aphelia 
apparent in his style, confirm Chariton’s position as the 
earliest extant (instead of the latest, as was previously 
bcheved by most scholars) Greek romancer. 

The story 1s that Chacreas and Callirhoe were married 
at Syracuse: soon after the marriage Chucreas, in a fit of 
jealousy, kicks his wife so severely that she is taken for 
dead. The desperate husband buries his wife, but tomb- 
robbers find her alive, take her to Miletus, and sell her 
as a slave. Chaereas is apprised of Callirhoe’s abduction, 
and, in the course of his search for her, is himself cap- 
tured and enslaved. After innumerable adventures, in 
which the exceedingly beautiful Callirhoe virtuously 
resisted the advances of numerous suitors, including no 
Jess a person than the king of Persia, the couple are at 
last reunited and return to Syracuse, where they lived 
huppily ever ofter, 

The traditional elements of the genre (apparent deaths, 
voyages, pirates, enslavements, shipwrecks, happy end- 
ing) are all present: the plot, in spite of its complicated 
nature, is narrated, without irrelevant digressions, with 
a great clurity (the novel has been described by Reitzen- 
stein as a drama neatly divided 1n five acts) to which there 
corresponds a much less rhetorical style than that of the 
other romancers (Chariton strove to imitate, in particular, 
the Attic historians "Thucydides and Xenophon). 


EDITIO PRINCEPS. Villoison (Amsterdam, 1750) 

STANDARD Enition. W. E. Dlake (1948). 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION W. E. Blake (1939). 

CoMMENITIARY. D'Orville (Amsterdam, 1750, Leipzig, 17832, with 
notes by Reiske and others). 
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CrriicismM W. Schmid, PW, av. Chariton (important for style); 
Rohde, Griech. Roman 517 ff.; Chrnst-Schmid Stéhlin u. 26. 808 ff ; 
A Lesky, Gesch. d grech. Latt (1963), 918 f; ) Jakob, Studien 
zu Chantan dem Frotiker (Prgr Aschattenburg, 1903); W. E Hlake, 
“Modal Usages in Chanton’, ¢197/Atl. 1936, 10 fi.; J. E Rein, ‘Zum 
schematischen Gebrauch des Imperfekts bei Chariton’, Ann Acad. 
Se Fenn D 21,2 (Helsinki, 1927), A D. Papamkolaou, Zw Sprache 
Charitons (iw. Koln, 1903), A Calderini, Le avventure di Cherea e 
Calliroe (1913 with important Prolegomeni). L G. 


CHARMADAS (f. c. 107 n.c), member of the New 
Academy and pupil of Carneades. Sextus Empiricus 
describes him as having founded, with Philon of Jarissa, 
the Fourth Academy. We learn from Cicero that he 
attacked the ordinary schools of rhetoric as Plato had 
done in the Phaedrus. W.D R. 


CHARMIDES (d. 403 B.c.), an Athenian of noble 
family, nephew and ward of Critias, uncle of Plato, and 
member of the Socratic circle. He is mentioned im Pl. 
Symp. 222 b, Prt. 315 a, Nen., Mem. 3. 6. 1, 7. 1—9, and 
plays a large part in the Platonic dialogue that bears his 
name. According to Xen. (Mem. 3. 7) he was encouraged 
by Socrates to take up politcal life. Ile assisted Critias 
in the oligarchic revolution of 404 and fell with him in 
battle in 403, when the democrats returned under 
Thrasybulus. W. D.R. 


CHARON (1), in Greck mythology, the aged ferryman 
in Iades who for an obolus conveyed the shades of the 
dead across the rivers of the lower world. As a fee for 
Charon the Greeks used to put a coin into the mouth of 
the dead. He 1s first mentioned in the Minyad and by 
Aeschylus (Sept. 842) and introduced by Aristophanes in 
the Ranae (183). In art he is first seen on a terra-cotta of 
the sixth century B.c. He was painted by Polygnotus in 
Delphi (Paus, 10. 28. 1) and is often shown on white- 
ground lecythi. The Etruscans knew a demon Charun 
who is perhaps a hellenized native hammer-god. Virgil’s 
famous description of Charon( Aen. 6. 298-315) embodies 
some Etruscan features. 

F. de Rayt, Charun (1934); F. Sullivan, CY 1950, 11; G. van 


Hoorn, Mel. Hyvanck (1954), 141, H Borza, Orbis 1955, 134, A- van 
Windekens, JN 1958, 161. G.M. A IL 


CHARON (2) of Lampsacus is called a predecessor of 
Herodotus (Plut. De malign. H. 859 b; Tert. De Anima 40; 
Dion. Hal. Thuc. 5; Pomp. 3.7). He is listed in the Suda 
as ‘born under Darius I’ and as author of Aethtopica, 
Perstea, Hellemca, On Lampsacus, Chronicles ("S2por) of 
the Lampsacenes, [puravas 1 dpyovres raw Aaxedatpoviaw 
(€ore b€ ypovind), Krioets moAewr, Cretica, and a Periplus 
of the area outside the Pillars of Ileracles. This list, if 
correct, suggests a later date for Charon, since even 
‘Thucydides shows no knowledge of a chronological work 
based on Spartan magistrates; but there are no fragments 
from this work, no! from the Hellenica (cf. "Phuc. 1. 97). 
Only *Qpoe and Persa are cited by name, and the few 
surviving fragments can all be assigned to these works. 
The verbal quotations seem to indicate a less detuiled 
treatment of historical incidents than in Herodotus, a 
similar interest in anecdote and romance, local legends 
and tradition, and a more archaic manner of writing. 
ee LOGOGRAPLIIERS, HELLANICUS. 

FHC 1. 42-5, iv. 627 B; &#Grif m A, no. 262, F. Jacoby, Abh. 
z gr Geschichtschrebung (1956), 178 ff, repr of Stud Ttal. 1938, 


207 ff , L Pearson, Kariv Ioman Historians (1939), ch 4; H Fränkel, 
Duht. u. Philosophie d. frühen Griechentums (1950), 450 f. I.P. 


CHARONDAS, the lawgiver of his native town Catana, 
and other Chalcidic colonies, especially Rhegium. He is 
often associated with Zaleucus (q.v.), but he lived later, 
probably in the sixth century n.C. Aristotle emphasizes 
the precision of his laws, but he may have included later 
measures under the name of Charondas. His laws scem 
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to have embraced almost all departments of life. We do 
not know whether he established a new constitution, but 
he certainly was an aristocrat. ‘he tradition ın Diodorus 
is mostly legendary. 


Arist. Poltttcs, esp 1274" P; Diodorus, 12. 11-19 Adcock, CHY n 
(1927); Muhl, Ado, Benthelt xxn, 1929, Cs. Vallet, Rhegion et Zancle 
(1958). V.E. 


CHAROPS, a pro-Roman leader in Epirus, was educated 
at Rome; his grandfather, also Charops, had helped 
Flamininus against Philip V in 198 B.C. During Rome’s war 
against Perscus (q.v. 2)he undermined Rome’s trust in his 
political rivals. Polybius (30. 12) denounced his character 
m such terms as to suggest that he might have encouraged 
Rome’s devastation of [¢pirus: thereafter until his death 
c.159 B.C. he acted tyrannically in Epirus, but he was not 
overthrown although he had lost the favour of leading 
Romans. 


IL H. Scullard, JRS 1945, 55 ff.; S. T. Oost, Roman Policy in 
Epous (1954), 72 f., Llammond, Epirus, 626 fl ILH S. 


CHARYBDIS, a sort of whirlpool or maelstrom in a 
narrow channel of the sea (later identified with the Straits 
of Messina, where there is nothing of the kind), opposite 
Scylla (g.v ; Od. 12. 101 17.); 1t sucks in and casts out the 
water three times a day and no ship can possibly live in 
it. Odysseus, carricd towards it by a current when ship- 
wrecked, escapes by clinging to a tree which grows above 
it and dropping into the water when the wreckage is cast 
out (432 ff.). 

Ilence proverbially, a serious danger, as Horace, Carm. 
1. 27. 19. Hi.) R. 


CHATTY, a Germanic people, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the upper Weser and the Diemel. Although 
not mentioned by Caesar, they were the most powerful 
encnues of Rome im western Germany throughout the 
first century a.D. Overrun by Drusus in 1215 C., they took 
part in the revolt of A.D. 9 and were later attacked by 
Germanicus, who in A.D. 15 burned their town of Mat- 
tuum (exact site unknown), and by the generals of Claudius 
and Domuuan. They fought a war in A.D. 58 against the 
Hermundur for the possession of some salt-beds, took 
part in the revolt of Civils (q.v.) in 69 70, and by their 
constant attacks sapped the strength of the Chenisc 
(q.v.). ‘heir social and military organization was more 
highly developed than that of the other Germans: they 
were disciplined, they obeyed their officers’ orders, and 
they had something lke a commissariat. ‘Their nobles 
took even less part in productive life than those of other 
Germanic peoples. They are occasionally mentioned later 
than the time of Tacitus as attacking the Roman [Emptre, 
but in the late Roman period we hear practically nothing 
of them. Their name appears to have survived in that of 
Hessen. 

E. A. Thompson, The Early Germans (1965). E.A.T. 


CHAUCI, a Germanic people, living on the North-Sea 
coast between the mouths of the Ems and the Elbe. Over- 
run in the Augustan conquest of western Germany, they 
apparently took no part in the revolt of Arminius (q-v.); 
but they more than once raided the Gallic coast from the 
sea during the first century A.D. ].ittle is known of their 
history; but Tacitus comments on the great numbers of 
‘the noblest people among the Germans’, and Pliny 
vividly describes the poverty-stricken lives of the coast- 
dwellers (HN 16. 2-4). Their relationship with the 
Saxons, who lived on that same coast at a later date, 18 
unknown. E. A. T. 


CHERSONESUS (1), Thracian, or Gallipoli, peninsula. 
This territory had a double importance in Greek history, 
as a wheat-growing district which produced a surplus for 
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export, and more especially because it lay on a main 
passage between Europe and Asia. Lt was occupied in the 
eighth and seventh centuries by settlers from Miletus and 
other lonian towns, the chicf colonies being Cardia (near 
the Bulair isthmus) and Sestos (q.v.), at the principal 
crossing-point of the Dardanelles. Jt passed into the 
hands of the Elder Miltiades, probably by arrangement 
between Pisistratus and the native Thracian population, 
for whose protection he fortified the Bulair isthmus 
(c. 560 B.c.). It remained in the possession of his family 
until 493, when the Younger Miltiades (q.v.), who had 
held the peninsula as a vassal of King Darius, abandoned 
it to the Persians. After the Persian Wars it was at once 
brought into the Delian League by the Athenians, who 
established colonics at Sestos, Callipolis, and elsewhere 
(c. 450). After a period of Spartan domination (404-386) 
the Athenians recovered control, but had some difliculty 
in keeping out the ‘Thracian dynasts, and in 338 they 
ceded the peninsula to Philip of Macedon. After passing 
through the hands of various Hellenistic rulers, most of 
the Chersonese became a domain of the Pergamene kings 
(189). In 133 a large part of it was converted into Roman 
ager publicus, and under Augustus into an imperial estate. 


S Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Hlyria (1926), z10 fl: U. 
Kahrstedt, Beatrage zur Geschichte der thrakiuschen Chersones asa) 
M C. 


CHERSONESUS (2), Tauric, or Crimea. The main at- 
tractions of the Crimea to the Greeks were the fisheries 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus(q.v. 2° Strauts of Kerch), the 
cotnlands of the intenor, and the partial protection which 
ils peninsular situation gave against the mainland peoples 
of Russia. 1t was colonized by Milesians and other Jonians 
in the seventh century. The principal settlement was 
Pantin apaueum (q v.) on the Bosporus. In 438 most of the 
Chersonese came under the rule of a dynasty of Thracian 
stock but of Hellenic culture, under whom it attained 
picat prosperity as a granary of Greece (see SPARTOCIDS). 

Nee babhography tor Bosronts (2). M C. 


CHERSONESUS (3), aty of, situated on the Crimean 
Riviera near Sevastopol, m a vinc-growing district. lhis 
Milesian colony was refounded at some later date by 
Donans from Heraclea Pontica. After a long period of 
independence it sought protection from Mithridates VI 
against Scythian inroads (c. 115 B.C.), and from his death 
in 63 p.c. untal the third century 1t remamed in the hands 
ot his descendants, who held it as vassals of Rome. Nero 
provided it with a Roman garrison, and Hadrian gave it 
further protection by means of a wall across the Crimea. 
Jt remained an outpost of Greek civilization until the 
thirteenth century. 

Nee bibhography lor Bosporus (2) 


CHERUSCI, a Germanic people, living around the 
middle Weser. ‘They are the best known ot the Germanic 
opponents of Rome in the first century A.D. Overrun in 
the Augustan conquest of western Germany, it was their 
chieftain Arminius (q.v.) who led the revolt of A.D. 9, 
which resulted in the destruction of Quinctilus Varus and 
lus army. T hey successfully defended themselves against 
Germanicus’ punitive expeditions mm 15-10, inflicting 
heavy losses on the Romans. They expelled ‘the tyrant 
Maroboduus from among the Nicci antinat (A.D. 17), 
and defeated the attempt of Arminius himself to set up a 
tyranny over them. Thereafter they weakened themselves 
by their internal struggles which, together with the hos- 
ulity of the Chatty (q.v.), reduced them to comparative 
impotence by the time of Tacitus. In later times they are 
larely heard of. 

E. A Thompson, The Early Germans (1965), ch. iii, 


M.C. 


E. A. T. 
CHILDREN. The role of children in the religious life 
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of antiquity was not inconsiderable, no doubt partly be- 
cause of their sexual purity (sec E. Fehrle, Die kultische 
keuschheit (1908-10), 112). Hence also if magic the pre- 
scription of child- mediums (PGM 5. 1;8.11.A. Did. lul. 
7. 10; in black magic, child victims, Hor. Epod. 5. 12 ff. ; 
Lucan 6. 710). In family cult, an unmarried daughter 
would on occasion sing or Icad off the hymn at the begin- 
ning of a symposium, when the third Libation was poured 
(Aesch. Ag. 243 17.). In hke manner, after a Roman 
family dinner, one of the children would announce that 
the portion of food offered to the household gods was 
acceptable (‘deos propitios’, Servius on Aen. 1.730; more 
in W. Warde Fowler in Hastings, ERE ii. 5.45). This was 
readily extended to public cult. Apart from the common 
occurrence of choirs of boys, girls, or both (Fehrle, loc. 
cit.), a striking instance is the ceremonial of the Arrhe- 
phoroi at Athens, wherein little girls, after long prepara- 
tion, were entrusted with the carrying ot very sacred 
objects from the Acropolis to the temple of Aphrodite 
in the Gardens (Paus. 1. 27. 3, cf. L. Deubner, Attische 
Feste (1932), 9 ff.). Cf. also the ritual at Brauron (see 
ARTLMIS). T'hat the vestuls (q.v.) develop out of the services 
of young daughters in domestic hearthcult is practically 
certain. Gencrally speaking, the presence of a sais 
appiladrs, puer patrimus et matrimus, was necessary for all 
manner of rites, public and private, as diverse as a Roman 
marriage and the cutting of the olive-garlands at Olympia. 

II. J.R. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS, GREEK. Pollux (9. 123) 
gives a list of cighteen vadcat, children’s songs often 
accompanied with some sort of action, and adds details 
about xyaàxñ pvia, a kind of Bind Man’s Buff, xeAryeAwvn, 
a kind of Prisoner’s Base, and (9. 113) yvrpivða, a kind 
ot Catch. Another such game was dvfeua (Ath 629 c). 


J-M Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (1952) u. 536 43, Page, Poet. Mel. 
Gr, 463-7. C. M. B. 


CHILON (Xan), Spartan ephor (556/5 n.c.), was the 
first ‘to yoke the ephors (q v.) alongside the kings’ (Diog. 
Luacrt. 1. 68), 1.e., presumably, to increase their powers 
in some unrecorded way. As ephor he may have helped 
to overthrow the tyranny at Sicyon (PRyl. 18). He is 
credited by modern scholars with a momentous change 
in Sparta’s foreign policy which led to the development 
of the Peloponnesian League (q.v.). Universally accepted 
as one of the ‘Seven Sages’ (Plato, Prt. 343 a), he was 
worshipped as a hero at Sparta, but mainly for his political 
services (Paus. 3. 16 4). 

V Ehrenberg, Neugrtinder des Staates (1925), 7 54, G L Tingley, 
kaly Sparta (1962), by If. and bibhography n. 486. W.G F 


CHIMAERA, properly ‘she-goat’ ; a triple-bodied mon- 
ster, ‘lion before, serpent behind, she-goat in the middle’ 
(JL. 6. 181), of divine race (Ilesiod, Theog. 319 ff., explains 
that ıt was the offspring of Typhon and Echidna) and 
fire-breathing, slain by Bellerophon (q.v.). In ait, the 
goat ıs represented by the head and neck of one protrud- 
ing from the creature’s back, us in the famous bronze 
Chimacra at Florence (CAH, vol. i of plates, 336 f.). 
This 1s so oddly inorganic as to suggest an early mis- 
understanding of some kind, and there ıs much to be 
said for the theory of Anne Roes (JHS 1934, 21 ff.) 
that originally (in oriental art) ıt had wings ending in a 
goat-like head, a type known to exist (ibid. 23 and illus- 
trations there). HL J. R. 


CHIONIDES is treated by Aristotle (Poet 1448"33) as 
one of the two earliest Attic comic poets, and it is prob- 
able that he was the first recorded comic victor at the 
City Dionysia, in 487 (Suda s.v.). Two plays ascribed to 
him, Herves and Beggars, existed in Hellenistic times 
(Ath. [137 ¢ and 638d] doubts the authenticity of 
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Beggars) and the Suda mentions also the title ‘Persians or 
Assyrians’. See COMEDY, OLD, §1. 


FCG 1, 27 f; CAF i. 4-7, FAC 1. 0f K. J. D. 


CHIOS, a large island lying off the Erythracan pen- 
insula, roughly oblong in shape, but narrowing towards 
the centre through the broad indentation on the lengthy 
western side. The mountains of the north give way to 
fertile plains in the south. Chios was renowned 1n antı- 
guity for its wine, corn, figs, and gum-mastic. The city 
of Chios, the focus of political, economic, and cultural 
life, was founded at the finest harbour of the castern 
seaboard, and became highly prosperous. From the time 
of Homer (whose birthplace it claimed to be) Chios had 
a distinguished literary tradition, and schools of artists 
working in stone and metal flourished on the island. 

After its occupation by Ionian settlers Chios was a 
consistent ally of Miletus against Phocaea, Erythraec, and 
Samos. Incorporated in the Persian Empue under Cyrus, 
it fought heroically in the Ionian Revolt, and was devas- 
tated after Lade. As a member of the Dehan League, 
Chios remained loyal until 413; Athenian efforts to retake 
the city proved ineffective. Tt was pro-Athenian during 
the fourth century p.c. until the Social War (357-355), 
which resulted in a temporary Carian domination. Its 
relations with Rome were cordial; in 86 ıt was sacked by 
Zenobius, Mithridates’ general, the mbhabitants being 
transported to Pontus. Sulla restored them to their 
homes, and Chios enjoyed the privileges of a free city 
under the Empire, until these were suspended by Vespa- 
sian. See also HOULE. 


] . M. Cook, The Greeks m Tonia and the Fast (1962); P Argenti, 
Bibliography of Chios from Classical Times to 1916 (1940); D. W. S. 
Hum, BSA (1940-5), 29 ff.; J. Boardman, Ant. Journ. 1959, 170 fl. 
(on architecture). D. E. W. W. 


CHLOË, i.e. ‘green’, title of Demeter as goddess of the 
young green crops. She had a shrine near the Acropolis 
at Athens (Paus. 1. 22. 3) and a festival, the Chlowa, per- 
haps on Thargelion 6 (Deubner, Attische Feste, 1932, 67). 


CHOERILUS (1), an Athenian tragic poct, according to 
the Suda (s.v.) wrote plays from c. 523 B.C. onwards, 
winning thirteen victories, competed against Aeschylus 
and Pratinas, and, as some said, made innovations in the 
tragic mask and costume. Only one of his plays, the Alope, 
is known by name. One or two bold metaphors are quoted 
from him (TGF 719-20). He is probably not the Choeri- 
lus described in a line of an unknown writer (quoted by 
Plotius de metris) us ‘King among the Satyrs’. 

A W.P.-C. 


CHOERILUS (2) of Samos, epic poet of the late fifth 
century B.C., famed for his Persica. It was in more than 
one book, and contained a catalogue of the tribes that 
crossed the Hellespont with the Persians; it was still read 
in the third century a.p. (POxyv. 1399). Fragments show 
skill and originality. Choerilus may also have written 
Samiaca. Lysander, when in Samos (c. 404), cultivated 
him in the hope of epic immortality, and Archelaus 
(q.v. 2) paid hirn to move to Macedon, where he died. 
EGF 265-72; FGrl sin Č. 545-7; Schmid—Stahlin I. are 


CHOERILUS (3) of Iasus, epic poet; travelled with 
Alexander the Great; paid to celebrate him; a bad poet 
(Hor. Epist. 2. 1. 232-4; id. Ars P. 357-8; Porphyrion 
ad loc.). 

EGF 408-11. 


CHOREGIA. The main part of the expense of the pro- 
duction of dithyramb, tragedy, and comedy at the Diony- 
siac festivals at Athens was laid upon individual citizens 
of sufficient wealth. For dithyramb these choregot were 
chosen by the ten tribes (Arg. ii to Dem. Meid., cf. Ar. 
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Av. 1403-4); for tragedy and comedy at the Dionysia 
by the Archon Eponymos, at the Lenaca by the Archon 
Basileus (Arist. Ath. Pol. 56, 7); about the middle of 
the fourth century B.C. the appointment for comedy 
was transferred to the tribes (ibid.). No one could be 
obliged to serve as choregos until a year had elapsed 
after his last period of office (Dem. Lept. 8), but any 
citizen might volunteer to serve (Lys. 21, 1- 6). No one 
under forty years of age might be choregos to a dithy- 
rambic chorus of boys (Aeschin. Jn Tim. 11-12). ‘The 
smaller expenses of dithyrambs performed at the ‘Tharge- 
lia, Panathenaea, and Hephaestea were also Jaid upon 
individual choregoi (Antiphon 6. 11, Lys. 21. 2) and the 
same system was applied to some other entertainments, 
such as the exhibition of pyrrhic dancers (Isae. 5. 36). 
Choregia for the men’s dithyramb, which involved a 
chorus of fifty members and the most highly skilled flute- 
players, was much more expensive than tor tragedy, the 
boys’ dithyramb and comedy might cost less than either 
(Lys. 19. 29, 42; 21. 1-5). 

Choregia at the Great Dionysia probably began shortly 
betore 500 B.C. for tragedy, and about 486 for comedy. 
"The first dithyrambie victory is said to have been in 509. 
At the Lenaea comedy was introduced about 4 40, tragedy 
before 430. In 405, when there may have been a lack of 
rich men, choregra at the Great Dionysia was shared be- 
tween two choregoi (Schol. Ar. Ran. 404); this arrange- 
ment probably lasted only a single year. (Such synchoregia 
at certain Rural Dionysia is attested by several inserip- 
tions of later dates in the fourth century.) Under Deme- 
trius of Phalerum, perhaps in 309, a State-appointed 
avonothetes was instituted to manage the festivals and 
share the expense with the State, which is frequently 
named in inscriptions as choregos (6 diypos cxopyye), but 
choregot reappear, with or without an agonotl tes, in in- 
scriptions of the first century a.D. (Sce ]laigh, op. cit. 
infra, 54, 55.) 

Dithyrambic pocts were assigned to the several choregi 
by lot, and the choregor then drew lots for the order of 
choice of a flute-player—a mutter of great importance 
(Dem. Meid. 13-14; Antiphon b. 11). It is probable 
that tragic and comic poets were also assigned by lot, 
but there is no record. Choregot had nothing to do with 
the selection, payment, or dresses of actors, but if we can 
trust Plutarch, Phocion 19, they were responsible for the 
‘supers’. They chose the members of the chorus, provided 
a room for their practices, and paid the expense of their 
costumes and traming (Arg. 1 to Dem. Merd.; pseudo- 
Xen. Ath Pol. 1. 13, ete.). As it was a misfortune for a 
choregos to be assigned to a bad poet, so it was important 
tor a poet to have a liberal choegos, since tt depended 
upon him whether a play was well or badly presented in 
respect of costumes, mute characters (attendants, etc) 
and other additions to the setting (mapayopnytpara). An 
ambitious or public-spirited choregos, hke Nicias, might 
provide a magnificent spectacle and so win the victory; 
a mean one, hiring cheap costumes, could ruin a play 
(Antiphanes fr. 204; Dem. Meid. 16, 61; Arist. Eth. Nic. 
4. 2; Pollux 7. 78), though a negligent choreyos might be 
brought to book by the archon (Xen, Hieron 9. 4). 

The prize won by a successful choregos for dithyramb 
was a tripod, which he subsequently dedicated, often as 
a part of a more elaborate monument—the extant monu- 
ments of Lysicrates and "lhrasyllus are instances —and 
the locality where most of the Dionysiac tripods were col- 
lected was named ‘the Tripods’. Those gained at the 
'Thargelia were erected in the precinct of Apollo Pythius 
(Isae. 5. 41; Suda, s.v. [1vQov), he choregoi for comedy 
did not receive the tripod, nor, almost certainly, did the 
choregot for tragedy; they erected tablets commemorating 
their victory, and some of these survive. There remain also 
some laudatory inscriptions erected by fellow tribesmen 
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or citizens in honour of public-spirited choregat. The 
choregic system was in use in many cities besides Athens, 
and a large number of inscriptions testify to its continu- 
ance 1n these to the end of the second century B.C., and 
m some much Jater. See also LITURGY. 

A. Brunck, Inseriptiones Graecae ad Choregiam pertinentes (Disa. 
Philol. Elalenaes vu (1886)); E Rech, De muncis Graecorum 
certaminibus (1885) and urt. Xopnyin m PW m. 2 (1899); E. Capps, 
Introduction of Comedy into the City Dionysia (1903); A. Wilhelm, 
Urkunden dramatischer Aufführungen in Athen (1900); A E. Haigh, 
Attie Theatre (1907), Ch. 2 and App B; K.J Madmen, CQ 
1935, 1 ff.; Pickard-Cambridge—Webstet, Dithyramb?, Pickard- 
Cambridge- I.ewis-Gould, Dramatic Festivals of Athens? (1968). 

A. W. P.-C.; D. W. 1. 


CHREIA, a collection of witty or clever sayings, so 
called because designed for utility (ypuipov tids evera, 
Hermog. Prog. c. 3); one of the varicties of progymnas- 
mata (q.v.). Such collections were already being made 
in the fourth century n.c., e.g. by ‘Theocritus of Chios and 
Demetrius of Phalerum, and some biographies of philo- 
sophers, e.g. that of Diogenes by Diogenes Laertius, 
consist largely of Chretat; the ancestry of the genre may 
be seen m some parts of Xcnophon’s Memorabilia. "The 
greatest extant collection is the Gnomologium Vaticanum, 
published ın Hren. Stud. 1887-9. The Chrera of Machon 
(y.v.) is a collection of scurrilities. J.bD.D;K J D. 


CHREMONIDES (fl. 270—240 b.c.), Athenian national- 
st statesman, pupil of Zeno. In the archonship of 
Peithidemus (probably 267/6) he carried a decree by 
which Athens joined the Peloponnesian anti-Macedon- 
xin coalition, supported by Ptolemy (/G 112. 1. 686 and 
687) ‘The subsequent war, named after him (Ath. 6. 
250 f ), ended with the surrender of Athens in 263- 262. 
Hic found refuge with Ptolemy, and as Egyptian admiral 
was defeated off Ephesus by Apathostratus of Rhodes 
(c. 258); he was still admiral ¢. 240. 

Heloch, Graech Gerih w, W W. Tarn, JIS 1934, F. Sartor, 


Miscellanea di studi alessandiim ... A Rostayni (1903), 117 ff 
r. W. W. 


CHRISTIANITY. The life and teaching of Jesus Christ, 
the activities of St Paul (Roman citizen though he was), 
the history and organization of the carly Church, and 
even the importance of the New ‘Testament as a source of 
knowledge of the Graeco-Roman world, these are topics 
too vast to be included in a classical dictionary (for some 
aspects, see, e.g, The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church, ed. F. L. Cross). This article, therefore, 1s con- 
fined pnmarily to the relations of Christianity with the 
Roman government. 

The attitude of the Roman authorities towards primi- 
tive Christianity was influenced by two factors— first, 
their policy towards foreign cults in the city of Rome, and 
secondly, the repercussions of the long conflict between 
the Jews and the Seleucids to which Rome unwittingly 
found herself the heir. 

The Roman Republic was famed for religio. Foreign 
observers, such as Polybius (6. 56), and citizens, such as 
Cicero (e.g. Nat. D. 2. 3. 8), testified to the reality of the 
Roman’s devotion to his ancestral religion. This, however, 
was regarded in the nature of a contract rather than a 
creed or individual hope of salvation. ‘The pax deorum 
imphed that the gods protected the Roman people in 
return for receiving due worship and reverence from 
them. Acknowledgement (recognitio) of the ceremonies of 
the Roman people was to be one of the main demands 
made by the authorities on the Christians in the second 
and third centuries. The Senate as guardian of the com- 
mon weal was responsible for the maintenance of tradi- 
tional worship and, while not attempting to regulate the 
worship of the numerous alien population in Rome, 
suppressed as prava religio cults which appeared either 
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horrific or subversive, and thus dangerous to the authority 
of the Roman gods. In 186 a.c. the Bacchanalia (q.v.) 
wcre suppressed in Rome on these grounds, and in the 
provinces the Druids suffered the same fate under 
Tiberius and Claudius. 

Meantime, ın the Jews Rome had encountered a people 
who had the strongest national sentiment, who had ad- 
herents and sympathizers in cvery part of the Mediter- 
ranean world, and who believed that their religion was 
to be the religion of mankind. Nevertheless, Rome and 
the Jews first met as allies against the Seleucids (1 Macca- 
bees viu. 11). As the reliyon of an allied nation Judaism 
was tolerated and in the first century p.c. favoured 
against the clamant pressure of the Greek oligarchies 
in Asia Minor and the Greck islands. 

The institution of the imperial cult (see tULER-CULT 1), 
however, brought about a change in Rome’s relations 
with the Hellenistic world. Its peoples now found a centre 
of religious loyalty in a common Graeco-Roman culture, 
while Rome’s relations with the Jews began to deteriorate. 
Fears of a world-wide Jewish rising led by some pro- 
phetic king of the Jews were rife by A.D. 33. 

Vhe Christian Church first became known to the 
authorities as a troublesome sect of Jews. At first, how- 
ever, it benefited from the de jure acceptance that Judaism 
enjoyed. Acts, if written from an apologetic angle, shows 
Roman officials and the provincials, despite the Ephesus 
not (Acts xix), as generally tolerant towards the new 
religion. ‘The Jews, however, were determined to smother 
their rival, and attempted so far as possible to embroil the 
Christians with the authorities (cf. Acts xxiv. 2 ff.). Until 
64 they were unsuccessful. Nero, however, found the 
Christians useful scapegoats for the Great Iire at Rome 
in that year. The Christians were pumshed, as the 
Bacchanals had been, for conspiracy and mcendiarism 
inspired by superstitio nova et malefica (Suet. Nero, 16. 2). 
The popular reproach against the Christians recorded by 
‘Tacitus (c. 115: Ann. 15. 44) of ‘odium humani generis’ 
had been, however, one reserved for the Jews (cf. Tac. 
Hist. 5. 5. 1). A generation after the affair the writer of 
1 Clement suggests that internecine rivalnes within 
Judaism had their share in bringing about the deaths of 
Peter and Paul (1 Clement 4-5). 

The Neronian persecution was neither followed up in 
Rome nor repeated elsewhere in the Empire. For the 
next century relauons between the Christians and the 
remainder of the inhabitants of the Empire are shrouded 
in obscurity lit at rare intervals by well-commented 1n- 
cidents. Three factors dominate the period: first, the 
uninterrupted hostility between Jews and Christians, 
particularly in the province of Asia where both were 
numerous; secondly, the strongly apocalyptic tendency 
prevalent among the Christian communities and their 
expectation of the persecutions and disasters that would 
presage the Millennium of the Saints; and thirdly, despite 
increasing popular hostility, the comparative indifference 
of the authorities to them. Judaism, not Christianity, 
remained Rome’s most intractable internal problem. 

In 95 Domitian arrested his cousin Flavius Clemens, 
Domitilla, and Acilius Glabrio (4), consul in gr (qq.v.). 
They were charged with ‘atheism (¢yxAnua dabeórnros) 
for which also many others who had drifted into the 
practices of the Jews were condemned’ (Dio Cass. 67. 
14). Clemens and Glabno were killed; Domitilla was 
exiled. It is not casy to sec an attack on Christianity in 
this. Suetonius, otherwise hostile to the Christians, does 
not connect these events with them, and Domitian's 
suspicions both of possible rivals to the throne and of 
externa religio in general, coupled with his merciless 
scrutiny of the Jews, may be sufficient explanation, The 
connexion of this incident with Judaism 1s further sug- 
gested by Nerva’s recall of the victims of his predecessor’s 
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repression and the proclamation on his copper coinage 
FISCI IUDAIC] CALUMNIA SUBLATA. 

The real ‘Domitianic persecution’ was probably taking 
place in Asia. The gos provide evidence for the alliance of 
Jewish and pagan adversaries of Christianity. This, com- 
bined with Christians’ exaltation for martyrdom, pro- 
duced the vivid picture of strife and persecution found 
in Revelation. “he ‘synagogue of Satan’ (the Jews) of 
Rev. i. 9 was henceforth associated with ‘Satan’s seat’ 
(Rev. ii. 13), perhaps the altar of the imperial cult at 
Petgamum, where the martyr Antipas met his end. 

"The Asian provinces also provide the next information 
about the Christians. In 112 Pliny (q.v. 2) wrote to 
Trajan asking how to deal with the Christians in Bithynia. 
Like Tacitus and Suetonius, Pliny regarded them as an 
extravagant and noxious superstition (superstitionem 
pravam, wumodicam) whose obstinacy rendered them 
worthy of punishment even if their practices did not. He 
had ordered the execution of Christians before writing to 
the Emperor about them. Trajan upheld Pliny’s acts: 
Christians if denounced and proved to be such, were to 
be punished, but they were not actively to be sought out 
(conquirend: non sunt). If they recanted, they were to be 
freed. Anonymous accusations also were not to be ac- 
cepted (Fp. 10. 96 and 97). Christians, so fur as 1s known, 
took no part in the great Jewish rising of 115-17. ‘They 
received a further measure of relief in 125, when Hadrian 
instructed the proconsul of Asia, Minucius Fundanus, m 
reply to a question by his predecessor, that Christians 
must he charged by regular accusation and proved to 
have acted contrary to the laws. The courts were open to 
hear accusations against them, but Christians were 
protected against vexatious attacks by the calumnia 
(malicious prosecution) procedure. In normal circum- 
stances they could count on being left alone. 

The legal position of Christianity in the first two cen- 
turies has caused difficulties to generations of scholars. 
Why were the early Christians persecuted at all? Christ- 
ianity was certainly illegal. Pliny knew that there had 
been trials of Christians but he hiunself wanted to know 
whether punishment was attached to the Christian nomen 
or the flagitia cohaerentia nomm. '‘Vhe standard procedure 
against them was formal denunciation by a delator who 
had not merely to inform but conduct the prosecution in 
person with attendant risks for failure. Moreover, Trajan 
wus not prepared to allow them to be treated as malefactors 
whom the authorities would be expected to destroy as a 
matter ofcourse. Tertullian (4 pol. 5) thought the procedure 
illogical. Others have done so too. Maiestas (treason), 
flagitia (crimes), atheism, and sheer contumacia all seem 
madequate as explanations of the charges against them. 
Though it 1s true that we never hear of a Christian being 
prosecuted as a member of a collegium illicitum, it is prob- 
ably in the assumption that Christians belonged to an illicit 
Judaistic organization suspected of criminal and anti- 
social proclivities that the answer must be sought. The 
opening words of Celsus’ sllethes Logos (written c. 178), 
‘societies that are public are allowed by the laws, but 
secret societies are illegal’ (Origen, Contra Celsum 1. 1), 
are significant. Even after the second fall of Jerusalem in 
135, the Jewish religion was tolerated on grounds of 
antiquity (Origen, Contra Celsum 5. 41). The Christians, 
who in the cyes of the provincials were an off-shoot of 
Judaism, but had abandoned the Jewish law as well as 
that of their cities, had no /ocus standi in society. An 
illuminating statement of the Roman point of view is 
that of the proconsul of Africa, Galerius Maximus, at 
Cypnian’s trial in 258. To Cyprian he said: “You have long 
lived an irreligious life, and have drawn together a num- 
ber of men bound by an unlawful association, and pro- 
fessed yourself an open enemy of the gods and religion of 
Rome’ (Acta Proconsularia 3). 
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Under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius the Christians 
enjoyed a period of calm. ‘he Church spread and tts 
leaders travelled freely from place to place discussing 
increasingly varied opinions. Individuals such as Polycarp 
(q.v.), bishop of Smyrna, were well respected in the 
communities in which they dwelt and held their offices 
for decades. By the 150s, however, Christians had begun 
to replace the Jews in popular estimation as the enemies 
of the Empire and its civilization. Refusal to participate 
in the imperial cult and indeed in any form of activity 
connected with the pagan gods was regarded as dele- 
terious to the rest of the community. Under Marcus 
Aurelius sporadic outbreaks of violence flared up into 
pogroms at Smyrna (c. 165) when Polycarp was seized 
and burnt and at Lyons in 177 when forty-eight members 
of the nascent Christian church were martyred. Personal 
denunciation by a rival philosopher Jed to the execution 
of Justin Martyrim Rome in 165. The Emperor himself, 
while not formally abandoning 'Trajan’s rulings, 1s said 
by Melito, Bishop of Sardes, to have acquiesced 1n ‘new 
instructions’ (kawa doyyata) that were circulated to the 
authorities in Asia facilitating the evil work of informers 
against the Christians (Euseb. Hist. Eecl. 4. 26. 5). In this 
reign, the Christians in the East touched the lowest point 
of unpopularity. ‘They were the prey of popula: rumour 
which attributed to them crimes such as incest, cannibal- 
ism, and clild-murder as well as the more general and 
damning charge of atheism. Educated provincials, while 
less concerned with these accusations, regarded the 
Christians as disloyal citizens and their proselytizing as a 
disruptive force in the life of the Empire. Celsus’ Alethes 
Logos and Lucian of Samosatas De Morte Peregrin 
(c. 165) provide important testimony for the views of 
thoughtful and observant pagans of the ume For their 
part, the Christian Apologists such as Justin, Melito of 
Sardes, Athenagoras, and ‘heophilus of Antioch attemp- 
ted to refute the popular charges and clam toleration for 
themselves as loyal subjects while proclaiming the saving 
message for mankind 

Under Commodus and for most of the Severan period 
the Church enjoyed relative calm im Rome and the Greek- 
speaking east. There was now, however, a change in the 
character of the Christian communities. Phe Church's 
progress had originally been most strongly marked among 
the outer circle of sermi-proselytes and inquirers in the 
Jewish synagogues to whom St. Paul had preached. T'he few 
documents that we have relating to the Church in the 
first half of the second century suggest an inward-looking 
body interested in perfecting itself before the Coming of 
the Lord. However, each decade brought new progress; 
merchants from the castern Mediterranean carried the 
message into southern Gaul, and individuals such as 
Justin Martyr despairing of finding answers to their 
questionings from the current philosophies joined the 
Church’s ranks. By 180 it was established in North Africa, 
and from now on the Church was to be I.atin-speaking as 
well as Greek-speaking. Conflict with dissenting and non- 
orthodox movements, particularly Gnosticism, accelerated 
the establishment of common Rules of Faith, a recognized 
canon of Scripture and an organized hierarchy under the 
government of an urban episcopate. By 200 Christianity 
had ceased to be a Judaiustic sect and was becoming one 
of the major religions of the Gracco-Roman world. 

For reasons which are not clear Septimius Severus 
associated Jews and Christians in a ban which he imposed 
in 202 on conversion to either faith. This resulted in the 
first Empire-wide action against Christian converts. 
There were martyrs in Alexandria, Rome, Corinth, and 
Carthage, including Saints Perpetua and Felicitas at 
Carthage. In 212, however, Caracalla by granting Roman 
citizenship to nearly all free inhabitants of the Roman 
world rendered the Christians vulnerable to a general 
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persecution: as Roman citizens the great majority of 
provincials could now be required to acknowledge the 
gods of Rome and participate in the imperial cult. So 
long as the Severan dynasty lasted, however, the Church 
suffered little molestation. Carthage 1s an exception, where 
outbreaks similar to those characteristic of the Hellenistic 
cities a generation previously took place. Elsewhere, 
persecutions arose out of local causes or even the personal 
embitterment of a provincial governor against the sect. It 
was 1n this period that the tirst buildings identifiable as 
churches were erected, in Dura Europos, Edessa, and in 
Cappadocia. 

"lhe removal of Alexander Severus in Mar. 235 ended 
the long period of quasi-toleration. Maximinus (235-8) 
associated the Christians with what he considered to be 
the weakness of the previous regiune and acted against 
its leaders (Euseb. Hust. Eccl. 6. 28). In Rome Bishop 
Pontian and his rival Hippolytus were exiled to Sardinia, 
where they died. These measures did not last long and in 
the reigns of Gordian IL] and Philip (238-49) the Church 
again enjoyed a period of peace. Both Eusebius (1st. 
Fcl. 6. 36) and Origen (Contra Celsum 1. 43) speak of 
large numbers of converts, and Origen, too, of Church 
othice now becoming a desirable social asset. To Origen 
also the Church owed the beginnings of an intellectual 
ascendancy over paganism which it was never to lose. 

The fall of Philip again brought a change ot policy to- 
wards the Church. "The danger to the Empire from the 
revived power of the Sassanids in the East and the com- 
bined pressure of Goths on the Danube and Franks and 
Alemannt on the Rhine frontier was increasing. ‘Che new 
Emperor, Decius (249-51), aitned at restoring traditional 
Roman virtue and discipline. Ile took the name of Trajan, 
revived the office of censor, and embarked on a skilful 
oflensive-defensive campaign on the Danube frontier. At 
atime when the umty of the whole Empire behind its 
ruler was called for, the Christians were regarded as non- 
co-opetators and their strength was feared. Decius’ 
measures against them fell into two phases. In Jan. 250 
he followed the precedent set by Maximinus and arrested 
senior members of the clergy; Pope Fabian was executed. 
Then im the late spring, orders were sent throughout the 
provinces for a general sacrifice to the gods of the Empire, 
perhaps a dies Imperu designed to maugurate a new age 
of human happiness. Commissions were established to 
supervise the sacrifices, and those who performed were 
given a certificate (bellus) testifying to their act. Forty- 
three of these Jibell: have been recovered trom various 
sites in’ Egypt. ‘These measures took the Christians by 
surprise and had immense mitial success. From Rome, 
Alexandria, Smyrna, and Carthage we hear of the flight 
or apostasy of clergy and droves of Christuins thronging 
the temples to sacrifice (cf. Cypran, De Lapss &, 
Fuseb. Hust. Fed. 6. 41, and the Acta Pronu (ed. Knopf 
and Krueger) 18). The government, however, had no 
means of following up their success and on the death of 
Decius (June 251) the danger passed. In a few years the 
Church had regained all the ground it had lost. 

Once more, under Valerian (253-60), the Church 
faced the hostility of the Empire. ‘lhe early part of Valer- 
un's reign had been favourable to the Christians, but in 
the summer ot 257 he attempted to suppress the Christian 
cult and enforce veneration of the gods of Rome on the 
Christian clergy. ‘his was followed a year later by a 
much more severe edict mncluding in its scope highly 
placed Christian laity and civil servants and aimed per- 
haps at diverting some of the wealth of the Church to the 
imperial fisc. In the West this was the most destructive 
and bloody of the persecutions, lasting through 258 and 
259; the victims included Cyprian of Carthage. 

Valerian’s capture by Sapor in June 260 ended the 
Persecution. His son Gallienus, perhaps in a bid for 
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popular support against his rival the anti-Christian 
Macrianus, restored peace to the Church and ordered the 
return of its confiscated property. ‘his peace, broken 
only by a threat of persecution by Aurelian in 275, lasted 
untl Diocletian began to purge the civil service and 
army of Christians (c. 298). The last battle between 
Church and Empire had begun. 

Why Diocletian started a full-scale attack on the 
Christians ım 303 1s not clear. The previous nineteen 
years of his rule had been characterized by conservative 
restoration under the acgis of the gods of Rome, Jupiter 
and Hercules. His rescript to the proconsul of Africa, 
Julianus (probably in July 297), shows that he hated 
foreign cults and religious innovation. lt may be that he 
feared that the Christians were a powerful contrary in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the Empire and must be made 
to conform. Pressed on by his avowedly anti-Chiutstian 
Caesar, Galerius, Diocletian ordered on 23 Feb. 303 the 
destruction of church buildings, the surrender of the 
Scriptures, and the performance by clergy of an act of 
sacrifice. ‘here was, however, to be no bloodshed. More 
stringent edicts followed, culminating in the spring of 
404 when Diocleuan was incapacitated by illness, with-a 
command for a universal sacrifice. 

In general these instructions were carried out without 
question in the provinces. But the Church was now 
unmenscly stronger than under Decius and Valerian. It 
had become the religion of the countryside as well as the 
cities of some of the great provinces bordering the 
Mediterranean. It had spread east into Armenia and 
Persia. Only the Celtic provinces of the Empire remained 
unassailable. Persecution was foredoomed to failure and 
Diocletian may have realized as much when he abdicated 
on 1 May 395. 

While this ended the persecution in the West, the Fast 
suffered six more years of misery. By Apr. 311, however, 
Galerius admitted defeat and on his death-bed granted 
the Christians grudging toleration. For another year, 
however, Maximinus (q.v. 2), his successor as semor 
Augustus, mamtained the repression and made a tinal but 
vain bid to rally the forces of tradition agaist the Christ- 
ians. Meantime, whether convinced by a vision or not, 
Constantine having made himself master of the West 
called off the persecution. The Edict of Milan 313 marks 
the end of an era. 

After a period of eleven years when Constantine com- 

bined veneration for the ‘Unconquered Sun my com- 
panion’ with that of Christ, the cause of Christianity 
triumphed at Chrysopolis in Sept. 324, and at the Council 
of Nicaea in 325 1t becurme de facto the religion of the 
empire. henceforth, paganism declined. Julian's at- 
tempted restoration (361 3) was shortlived. Under 
Theodosius the revolution was complete. Christianity 
had become the religion of the Mediterranean world. 

Victory eventually went to the Church from a combi- 
nation of circumstances. The turning-point would nat 
seem to have come until ufter the failure of Valerian’s 
persecution (260). lhe catastrophic events of the period 
250-75 may have shaken the faith of many in the saving 
powers hoth of the immortal gods of Rome and in local 
territorial divinities. Where there 1s evidence, the re- 
jection of the latter by Christian converts of this time was 
apparently complete. T'he bravery of martyrs and the 
Christian social message may also have had their effect in 
providing inspiration and refuge which the old gods 
failed to do. In the end, as Lactantius pointed out ( Div. 
Inst. 5.22 18), God may have permitted the persecutions 
in order to bring the pagans within the community of 
the Church. 


For works before 1938, see CAH xi 775 ff, 704 ff, esp E G. 
Hardy, Chrisnanty and the Roman Government (1906), l. H. 
Canfield, "I'he Early Persecutions of the Chnstians’, Columbia 
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University Studies in History, Economics and Publi Law, 55, 1913, 
W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire before 170 (1906), 
H von Campenhausen, Dire Idee des Martyrismus in der alten Kirche 
(1916); H. Last, JRS 1937, So ff. 

Post 1919" G `E. M. de Ste Croix, Past and Present 1963, 6 ff 
W. H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early C hurch 
(1965); A N Sherwin-Winte, Roman Society and Roman Law m the 
New Testament (1903), and FT S 1952, 199 Ħ., J. Vogt, ‘Zur Rebgio- 
matat der Christenverfolger im romischen Reich’, Sitzb. Akad. 
Heidelberg, Phil.-Hist’ Ki oe ‘Chiistenverfolgungen’, 1 Historisch 
(J. Vogt) and n Junstisch (41. Last), RAC, u risg fl; The Conflit 
between Paganion and Chnistianity in the fourth century (1963), ed. 
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For documents in translution see J Stevenson, A New Eusebtus 
(1957), P. R. Colemman-Norton, Roman State and Choistian Church 
(1906). W.H C.F, 


CHRISTODORUS (sth c. a.b.), prolific epic poet from 
Coptus in Egypt. Wrote an epic on the Isaurian victory 
of Anastasius in 497, versified istorics (adzpia) of 
"Thessalomca, Nacle, Miletus, Tralles, Aphrodisias, and 
Constantinople (Suda, s.v.; cf. A. Cameron, Hist. 1965, 
489) and a work on the pupils of Proclus (John Lyd, De 
Magy. m. 26)—all now lost. Apart trom two epigrams 
(Anth. Pal. 7. 697-8: cf. L. Robert, Hellenica 1948, 93), 
his only surviving work is an é¢x¢pacis on the statues 
decorating the Baths of Zeuxippus in Constantinople 
(Anth. Pal, 2. 1-416). Both im diction and in metrical 
practice it shows clear traces of the influence of Nonnus, 
though not m all respects as strict as the master. 


F Baumgarten, ‘De C poeta ‘VWhebano'’ (Diss. Donn 1881); A. 
Wilstrand, b'on Kallim. zu Nonnos (1g33), ch 1. A. D.E C. 


CHRISTUS PATIENS, a play in 2,610 verses describ- 
ing the Passion of Our Lord, bearing the name of Gregory 
the Nazianzene, but written by a Byzantine of the eleventh 
or twelfth century, possibly Constantine Manasses. It 
containsia very great number of lines from Eurpides, and 
some from Aeschylus and Lycophron. It 1s of doubtful 


use for the textual criticism of Euripides, but portions of 


the lost end of the Bacchae have been recovered from it 
(See E. R. Dodds’ edition of Bacch. (1960), 243 ff.). 


Tixi. J. G. Hrambs (Teubner, 1885), K Horna, Hermes 1929, 
42g lI. J.D D,K J) D. 


CHRYSEIS (Xpvonis), in mythology, daughter of Chry- 
ses, priest of Apollo at Chryse. She was taken prisoner 
and given to Agamemnon as his gift of honour (ycpas). 
On lus refusal to let her father ransom her, Apollo, at 
Chryses’ prayer, sent a plague on the Greck camp, which 
was not stayed till she was returned to hin. Agamemnon 
compensated himself by taking Briseis (q.v.) from Achil- 
Jes, thus starting the quarrel between them (ZI. 1. 11 ff.). 
In a late legend (Hyg. Fab. 121) she has a son by 
Agamemnon. H J.R. 


CHRYSIPPUS (c. 280-207 n.c.), son of Apollonius of 
Soli (Cilicia), successor of Cleanthes as head of the Stoa. 
He came to Athens about 260 and there first attended the 
lectures of Arcesilaus (q.v. 1), then head of the Academy. 
From him he get the training in logic and dialectic which 
he later used to great advantage in fighting the scepticism 
of Arcesilaus and the Middle Academy. He was con- 
verted to Stoicism by Cleanthes, whom he succeeded in 
232. He devoted his life to elaborating the Stoic system 
in almost innumcrable works and to defending it agamst 
the attacks of the Academy. He was so successful that 
his philosophy became identified with Stoic orthodoxy, 
and obscured that of his predecessors, from whom he 
differed in many points, especially in his logic and theory 
of knowledge. The catalogue of his works given by 
Diog. Laert. 7. 189-202 is not completely preserved. 
FRaGMiNrs Von Arm, SVF n. 1-348; m 4-205; Diogenes 
Laertius 7 179-202; E Bréhier, Chrysippe? (1951); M. Pohlenz, 
‘Zenon und Chevarpr’ Nachricht. Gottmyg. Gesellsch. Fachgruppe i, 


N.F ii, no. 9, Die ‘toa? (1955); logic, B. Mater, Store Logic? (1961): 
physics, S. $ ambursky, Physics of the Stoics (1959). K. von F. 
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CICERO 
CHRYSOGONUS, Lucius Corneuius (PW 101), 


freedman of Sulla (q.v. 1), in collusion with two relatives 
of Sex. Roscius of Ameria (who had been murdered) 
placed the dead man’s name on the proscription lists, to 
enable them jointly to buy his property ata nominal sum. 
He 1s the chief object of attack in Cicero's speech on be- 
halt of Roscius (q.v. 1), whom he accused of his father’s 
murder. When the case acquired political overtones, 
Sulla seems to have withdrawn his support. 


Cicero, pro Roscio Amerino. E. N. 


CHRYSOSTOM, Jonn (c. A.D. 354-407), bishop of 
Constantinople. ‘Though educated at Antioch by Liban- 
jus, John turned to asceticism at home and later became 
a hermit. Ordained deacon at Antioch jn 381 and priest 
(386), and pre-eminently a preacher, he reluctantly be- 
came bishop of Constantinople (398). Trouble with the 
Empress Eudoxia, Theophilus of Alexandria, and 
Asiatic bishops resenting his extension of Constantinople's 
quasi-patnarchal authority, caused his deposition by the 
Synod of the Oak (403). He was banished, recalled, 
banished again to Armenia (404), and died ın exile (407). 

Most cloquent of preachers (hence his name Chryso- 
stom, ‘the golden-mouthed’) but not an outstanding 
theologian, he expounded Scripture in the Antiochecne 
tradition according to its historical sense, practically and 
devotionally. Denunciation of luxury, care for the poor, 
interest in education are characteristic. The homilies De 
Status, occasioned by riots in 387, are notable; De 
Sacerdotio gives his conception of clerical duties. The 
Liturgy of Chrysostom ıs not his work. 

Enitions H Savile (1012), B de Montfancon (Pans, 1718 48); 
Migne, PG vlvn basy Lite by C. Baur, 2 vols (Munich, 1929-19, 


E.T 1959). See also J. A de Aldama, Repertoriam Pseudochryww- 
stomicum (1905). SLG. 


CICERO (1), Marcus ‘JuLLrus (PW 29), the first of two 
sons of a rich and well-connected eques of Arpinum, was 
born on 3 Jan. 106 n.c , the year following the first con- 
sulship of C. Marius, with whose family (also from Arpi- 
num) his grandmother Gratidia had marriage connexions. 
Ihs intelligent and ambitious father (who was to die m 
the year of Cicero's canvass for the consulship), advised 
perhaps by L. Crassus (q.v. 4), gave his two sons an 
excellent education in philosophy and rhetoric in Rome 
and later in Greece, with their two first-cousins as their 
fellow students. Cicero did military service in 90/89 under 
Pompey’'s father, Cn. Pompeis (q.v. 3) Strabo, and 
attended legal consultations of the two great Scaevolue 
(qq.v. 3 and 4). He conducted his first case in 81 (Pro 
Quinctio) and made an immediate reputation through his 
successful defence of Roscius of Ameria on a charge of 
parricide in 80, a case which reflected discreditably on the 
contemporary administration of the dictator Sulla. Cicero 
was then from 79 to 77a student of philosophy and oratory 
both in Athens and in Rhodes, where he heard Posi- 
donius (q.v. 2); he visited P. Rutulius (q.v. 1) Rufus at 
Smyrna. 

2. He returned to Rome, his health greatly improved, 
to pursue a public carcer, and was elected quaestor for 
75, when he served fora year in western Sicily, and praetor 
for 66, in each case at the earlicst age at which he could 
legally become a candidate. By securing the condemna- 
tion of C. Verres (q.v.) for extortion in Sicily in 70 he 
scored a resounding success against Q. Hortensius, eight 
years his senior, whom he was to replace us the leading 
figure at the Roman Bar. In a cleverly disarming speech 
delivered during his praetorship (De imperio Cn. Pompei) 
he supported, against strong Optimate opposition, the tri- 
bune Manilius’ proposal to transfer the command in the 
war against Mithridates to Pompey ; this was the first pub- 
lic expression of his admiration for Pompey who was, with 
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occasional short interruptions, henceforward to be the 
tocus of his political allegiance. He was elected consul for 
63—the first novus homo with no political background 
whatever since 94—hecause, in a poor ficld, Optimate 
voters were alarmed about the intentions of Catiline(q.v.), 
who might otherwise have been thcir candidate. I lampered 
by a weak and indced suspect colleague, C. Antonius 
(4.v. 3), Cicero did very well to secure evidence which 
convinced the Senate of the seriousness of Catiline’s 
conspiracy. After the last decree (senatus consultum 
ultimum) was passed, and Catiline left Rome for his army 
in Etruria, five conspirators prominent in Roman society 
and politics, including a praetor, P. Cornelius Lentulus 
Sura, were arrested and executed on 5 Dec. (the Nones). 
Although, after debate, the Senate, influenced by Cato 
(q.v. 5), had recommended their execution, the act itself, 
a violation of the citizen's right to a trial, could be justi- 
fied only by the passing of the last decree and was Cicero's 
personal responsibility. "Though approved in the first 
moment of panic by ull classes of society in Rome, tts 
legality was strictly questionable, and Cicero was unwise 
to boast us loudly of it as he did (even in a long and in- 
discreet letter to Pompey ın the East, Pro Sulla 67, Pro 
Planc. 85, ct. Fam. 5. 7). He published his speeches of 
63, including those against Catiline, in 60, wrote of his 
wction mn prose and verse, in Greek and Latin, and invited 
others, including Posidonius, to do the same; and to the 
end of his hfe he never wavered tn his belief that he had 
ucted rightly and had saved Rome from catastrophe. 

3. Though it was unlikely that he would escape pro- 
secution, Cicero refused overtures from Caesar, which 
might have saved him at the price of his political inde- 
pendence. In 58 P. Clodius (q.v. 1), whom he had ant- 
aponized in Or when Clodius was charged with incest, 
moved a bill as tribune re-enacting the law that anyone 
who had executed a citizen without trial should be 
banished. Without awaiting prosecution Cicero fled the 
country, to Macedonia, and Clodius passed a second, 
certainly unconstitutional, bill, declaring him an exile. 
Ilis house on the Palatine was destroyed by Clodius’ 
gangsters, part of its site to be made a shrine of Liberty, 
and hus villa at Tusculum was also badly damaged, With 
Pompey's belated support and with the support of the 
tribune Milo (q v.), who employed violence as irrespon- 
stbly as Clodius had done in the previous year, Cicero was 
recalled by a law of the people on 4 Aug. 57 and was 
warmly welcomed on his return both in Italy and in 
Rome, which he reached on 4 Sept. 

4. lle returned to a busy winter, fighting to secure 
adequate public compensation for the damage to his 
property and, in the Senate and in the courts, support- 
mg those chiefly responsible for his recall. Hopes of 
dissocating Pompey from his close political connexion 
with Caesar, attempts which Clodius was employed by 
Caesar to interrupt, were at an end when Caesar, Pompey, 
and Crassus revived their political union in Apr. 56, and 
Cicero was sharply brought to heel (Att. 4. 5, on his 
‘palinode’; cf. Fam. 1. 9 tor his later account of his con- 
version). He at once spoke warmly in the Senate (e.g. in 
De provinciis consularibus) and on the public platform in 
{favour of Caesar, as of a longstanding political friend. He 
claimed that it was the act of a realist, a sapiens, to accept 
the indisputable predominance of the ‘Three (‘temporibus 
adsentiendum’, Fam. 1. 9. 21) and only revealed ın con- 
versation and in letters to such close friends as Atticus 
the deep wound which his pride—his digntas—had 
suffered. He took no more part in the collapsing world of 
tepublican politics, devoting himself to writing, which he 
never regarded as anything but a poor substitute for 
active political life (the De oratore was published in 55, 
and the De republica finished in 51); and he was humı- 
hated by briefs which, under pressure from Pompey and 
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Caesar, he was forced to accept. Ile defended Vatinius 
(q.v.) successfully and Gabinius (q.v. 2) unsuccessfully 
in 54. He was humiliated too by his failure, in a court 
packed with troops, to defend Milo adequately when, 
with the case already preyudiced, Milo was impeached for 
the murder of Clodius early in 52. The period brought 
him one consolation, when he was elected augur in 53 
in the place of his earlier protégé, young P. Crassus (q.v. 
5), who had been killed at Carrhae. 

§- Cicero was out of Rome during the eighteen months 
preceding the outbreak of the Civil War, being selected 
under regulations following Pompey’s lex de provinciis of 
52 to govern Cilicia as proconsul from summer 5r to 
summer 50. He was a just, if not a strong, governor, but 
he regarded his appointment with horror as a second 
relegation from Rome. However, his dispatches recording 
the successful encounter of his troops with brigands on 
Mons Amanus earned a suppluatio at Rome and he re- 
turned, the fasces of his hetors wreathed in fading laurels, 
hoping that he might celebrate a triumph. Instead he was 
swept into the vortex of the Civil War, 

6. Appointed District Commissioner at Capua by the 
government, he did not at first follow Pompey and the 
consuls overseas. Cacsar saw him at Formiae on 28 Mar. 
49, and invited him to join the rump of the Senate in 
Rome on terms which with great resolution Cicero re- 
fused to accept (Att. g. 11 a, to Caesar; 9. 18). His long 
indecision up to this point which was anything but dis- 
creditable was now at an end, and he joined the Repub- 
heans in Greece, irmtating their leaders by his caustic 
criticism, himself dismayed by the absence of any ideal- 
istic loyalty on their part to the cause of Republicanism. 
After Pharsalus, in which he took no part, he refused 
Cato's invitation to assume command of the surviving 
republican forces and, pardoned by Caesar, he returned 
to Italy. But political life was at an end, and he was 
utterly out of sympathy with Caesar’s domination. All 
that he could do was to return to his writing, his only 
imporlant speech being that delivered in the Senate in 
46 (the year in which the Brutus was written) in praise of 
Caesar’s pardon of M. Marcellus (cos. 51), who had done 
so much to precipitate the outbreak of the Civil War. 

7. That Cicero was not invited to participate ın the 
conspiracy to kill Caesar in 44 1s not insignificant. Ile 
hailed the news of the murder on 15 Mar. with intem- 
perate delight (e.g. Fam. 6. 15). Political life began again, 
and Cicero had all the prestige (auctoritas) of a semor 
consular. Within three months he was saying openly that 
Antony should have been killed too (Att. 15. 11. 2). He 
accepted the overtures of the young Caesar (Octavian), 
uncritical of the lawlessness of many of his acts, misled 
by his youth into a mistaken undcrassessment of his 
political acumen, and he closed his eyes to the fact that 
Octavian could never be reconciled to Brutus and Cassius, 
lle struggled in speech after speech (the Plalippics, the 
first delivered on 2 Sept. 44, the last on 21 Apr. 43) to 
induce the Senate to declare Antony a public enemy. 
After Antony’s defeat in Cisalpine Gaul in Apr. 43, 
Octavian fooled Cicero for a tune, perhaps with the sug- 
gestion that they might both be consuls together. But 
QOctavian’s intentions were different. After his march on 
Rome to secure the consulship for himself and his uncle 
Q. Pedius, and the formation of the Triumvirate, he did 
not oppose Antony's nomination of Cicero as a victim of 
the proscriptions which were the inauguration of the new 
regime. The soldiers caught Cicero in a not very resolute 
attempt to escape by sea. His slaves did not desert him, 
and he died with courage on 7 Dec. 43. 

8. In politics he hated Clodius, with good reason, and 
he hated M. Crassus and, at the end of his life, Antony. 
For the character of Cato, cleven years his junior, he 
had unqualified respect, and he published a panegyric of 
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Cato in 45, after his death; but in politics, especially in 
the years following Pompey's return from the East in 62, 
he thought Cato’s uncompromising Tipidity (his con- 
stantia) rmpolitic, and Cato never concealed his distaste 
for Cicero’s policy of temporizing expediency, both at 
this period and when he capitulated to the Three in 56. 
With Pompey Cicero never established the intimacy to 
which, particularly after Pompey’s return in 62, he as- 
pired, suggesting that he might play a second Laclius 
to Pompey's Scipio. Few of his contemporaries, perhaps, 
held him ın higher esteem than did his constant opponent 
Caesar who, though often with an imperiousness which 
Cicero could not tolerate, was always friendly in his 
approach. Cicero was not a discriminating judye of the 
political intentions of others, being far too susceptible to, 
and uncritical of, flattery; and he was inevitably con- 
demned to a certain political isolation. Loyally and not 
very critically devoted to the existing republican con- 
sutution, and fascinated by the mirage of a ‘concordia 
ordinum’, he was never a liberal reformer (popularis); yet 
he was never completely acceptable to the established 
Opnmates, the worst of whom despised his social origin, 
while the rest mistrustcd his personality as much as he 
mustrusted theirs. And, not having the clentela of the 
noble or of the successful general, he lacked auctorttas. 1t 
was this political isolation which (ct. Att. 1.173 1. 18.1, 
of 61/60 B.C.) enhanced the importance for him of his 
close association with the knight T. Pomponius Atticus 
(q.v. 1), a man of the highest culture in both languages, 
his banker, financial adviser, publisher, and most genc- 
rous and tolerant friend. 

9. His marriage to Terentia had issue: Tulha, to whom 
he was devoted, whose death in 45 was the hardest of the 
blows which afHicted his private life, and M. Cicero 
(q.v. 4). His marriage survived the storms and stress of 
thirty years, unul he grew irritated with Terentia and 
divorced her m winter 47/6, to marry the young Publilta, 
from whom in turn he was almost immediately divorced. 
Cicero was a good master to his slaves and, with the rest 
of his family, was devoted to ‘Tire, to whom twenty-one 
of his letters in Fam, 16 are addressed. lle pave him his 
freedom in 53, ‘to be our friend instead of our slave’, as 
Quintus Cicero wrote (Fam. 16. 16. 1). 

10. Cicero, who was never a really rich man, had 
eight country residences, in Campania, at Arpinum, ut 
Formiac, and, his suburban villa, at Tusculum; in Rome 
he was extremely proud of his house on the Palatine, 
which he bought in 62 for 34 million sesterces (Fam. 5. 
6. 2). 

11. Apart from the surviving histories of the late 
Republic and, in parucular, Plutarch's Lives of Cicero 
and of his outstanding contemporaries, the bulk of our 
knowledge of him dertves from his own writings, in 
particular from his letters, only a minority of which was 
written with any thought of publication. Hs reputation 
has therefore suffered from the fact that we have intimate 
knowledge of the most private part of his personal life; 
in this respect he has been his own worst enemy, and his 
critics have given undue prominence to his extremes of 
exaltation and depression and to the frequent expression 
of his evident vanity. (See J. P. V. D. Balsdon, ‘Cicero 
the Man’, in Ciceru, ed. Dorey.) J. P. B. 


WORKS 

12. Orations (58, some incomplete, survive: about 48 
are lost). Pro Quinctio (81). Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino (80). 
Pro Roscio Comoedo (77?). In Caectlum Divinatio, In 
Verrem Act. 1, Act, I]. 1-v (70). Pro Tullio, Pro Fonteio, 
Pro Caecina (69). Pro Lege Maniliu, Pro Cluentio (66). 
Contra Rullum 1-111, Pro C. Rabirio perduellionis reo, 
In Catilinam I-IV, Pro Murena (63). Pro Sulla, Pro 
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Archia (62). Pro Flacco (59). Post reditum ad Quirites, 
Post reditum in Senatu, De Domo sua (57). De Haru- 
Spicum responso, Pro Sestio, In Vatinium, Pro Caelw, De 
Prov, Cons., Pro Balbo (56). In Pisonem (55). Pro Plancio, 
Pro Rabırıo Postumo (54). Pro Milone (52). Pro Marcello, 
Pro Ligario (46). Pro Rege Detotaro (45). Philippicae 
I-XTV (44-43). For historical context see §§ 1-11. 

13. Rhetorica. The De Inventione, a largely technical 
treatment in two books of types of issue and appropriate 
arguments, was written in Cicero's youth (De Or. 1. 5), 
and probably intended as part of a Jarger work (cf. De 
Inv. 1. 9). After a gap of some thirty years Cicero re- 
turned, in his disillusionment after Luca, to writing 
about oratory, and by Nov. §5 (Att. 4. 13. 2) had finished 
the three books De Oratore. In this, probably the most 
carefully written of his literary works, and his most suc- 
cessful use of the dialogue (q.v.) form, Cicero advocates 
(through the mouth of the orator L. Crassus) a broadly 
based education for the orator, and deals with the gencral 
principles underlying the practice of oratory, though he 
still finds it haid to break away from the rules of the 
rhetoricians, e.g. in the classification of types of wit 
and humour in book 2. With the De Oratore Cicero him- 
self coupled (Div. 2. 4) the Brutus and Orator, and m 
them we find the same call for a liberal education (Brut. 
322, Or. 113 ft.). But his chief aim in writing them in 46 
was to defend himself agamst criucism. ‘The Brutus or 
De Claris Oratoribus gives a survey of Roman oratory 
and interesting details of Cicero's own training as an 
orator, An introductory section on Greek authors ends 
with a reference (51) to the Attic, Asiatic, and Rhodian 
schools of oratory, commending not only the salubritas 
ot the Attici, but also the celeritas and copia of the 
Asati. Among the many orators discussed Calvus 
(q.v.) 1s criticized for his plain style (eaditas) and this 
introduces a polemic against the self-styled Ifini among 
Ciccro’s contemporaries. Hortensius (q.v. 2), on the 
other hand, 1s quoted as an outstanding exponent of both 
types of Asianism, the one said to be balanced and epi- 
grammatic, the other copious and ornate (325). The 
Orator, an attempt to sketch the perfect orator, continues 
to attack the Attici, while condemning the ‘superfluous 
fat’ of the Avianca, from whom Cicero wishes to dis- 
socante himself (25). A threefold classification of style— 
grandiose, plain, and intermediate—(20—-2, 75-99) 15 
coupled with the threefold task of the orator— flectere, 
probare, delectare (69). All three styles are necessary at 
different times, and the complete orator such as Demo- 
sthenes 1s able to use them all. Cicero claims merely to 
have tried. One of the features which distinguished the 
work of the Asiatici from that of the Attici was their 
excessive use of rhythm, and Cicero, having touched 
briefly in this subject in the De Oratore (III. 190-8), now 
treats it at length (168 ff.)—not without some imcon- 
sistencies—in defence of his own belief in the virtues of 
rhythmic prose. The same controversy enters into the 
brict De Optimo Genere Oratorum, written in 46 as an 
introduction to translations (not extant, possibly never 
completed) of the Greek orations De Coruna. Demo- 
sthenes’ all-round excellence, Cicero argues, should mean 
that ‘Atticism’ as a description of a severely plain style 1s 
a misnomer. ‘he Partitiones Oratortae, of uncertain date, 
but not before the late 50s, is a catechism ın which Cicero 
answers his son’s questions on the orator’s craft. Almost 
equally technical 1s the Topica, written for ‘Trebatius 
(q.v.) in 44, as an amplification of Aristotle’s discourse on 
types of argument. Cicero thus returned ın his final 
years to an exposition, for the benefit of student-orators, 
of the pedantic schoolroom instruction, from which he 
started in the De Jnventione, and which he believed to be 
the groundwork of an orator’s training, to be supple- 
mented by a study of philosophy, law, and history. 
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14. Philosophica. These fall into two parts: (a) the 
political writings of the years immediately preceding 
Cicero’s governorship of Cilicia, and (b) the works on 
epistemology, cthics, and theology which were produced 
in the incredibly short period between Feb. 45 and 
Nov. 44. 

15. In the De Republica, a dialogue between Scipio, 
Lacehus, and others, of which we have only parts of the 
six books (including the Somnium Scipionis, which thanks 
to Macrobius survived independently), Cicero discusses 
the best form of government, always with an eye on the 
history of the Roman State, and favours a constitution 
combining elements of all three main forms, monarchy, 
olyarchy, and democracy. Ihs discussion reflects the 
troubled pohtical conditions of the tame and looks to a 
rector (for which part Cicero may at one time have cast 
Pompey) as a remedy for Rome's political sickness, but 
its chief value for subsequent ages lay in its assertion of 
human rights and the brotherhood of man, a notion 
which Stoic beliefs helped to foster. Cicero probably 
woiked on the De Legibus immediately atter doing most 
of the work on the De Republica (cf. Lev. 1. 15), but did 
not publish it. (It docs not appear in the list he gives in 
Div. 2.1 [1 „and is not specifically mentioned in the Letters), 
In the three extant books (Macrobius quotes from a fifth 
book, and the reference to rudica in 3. 47 has generally 
been taken to point to the subject of the fourth book) 
Cicero expounds the Store conception of a divinely sanc- 
noned Law, based on reason, and discusses legal enact- 
ments connected with religion and magistracies, 

16. Political mactivity under Caesar’s dictatorship and 
the death of Tulha finally led Cicero to write on philo- 
sophical subjects which had always interested him, {rom 
the carly days of his studies under the Epicureans Phaed- 
rus (q.v. 3) and Zeno (q v. 5), the Academics Philon (q.v. 
4) of Larissa, Antiochus (q.v. 11) of Ascalon, and the 
Stoic Posidonius (q.v. 2), through the years of his asso- 
ciation with Diodotus (q.v. 3) the Stoic, to the dark days 
immediately after the Civil War, when Matius urged him 
to write on philosophy (Fam. 11.27. 5). What had former- 
Iy been for Cicero a useful exercise (cf. Tusc. 2. 9, and his 
clam (Or. 12) to be a product ot the Academy rather 
than of the rhetonaans’ workshops) and a source of 
oratorical material (cf. De Or. 1. 56 and Or. 113 fT.; the 
Paradoxa Stotcorwn, published, 1t seems, as late as the 
beginning of 46, 15 an exercise in the preparation of such 
material) became now a haven of refuge (Fam. 7. 30. 2), a 
dolorts medwina (Acad. Post. 1. 11). Cicero needed to 
reassure himself, and hoped as well to make a name for 
lumsclf us a philosophical writer. (This is clear from 
Off. 1. 2 f., where he admits his inferior philosophical 
knowledge, but against this balances his virtucs as a sty- 
list!) He had a profound admiration and respect for Plato 
(‘deus le noster’: Att. 4. 16 3) and Aristotle, and aimed at 
giving the Romans a philosophical hterature, which 
would take the place of the Greek philosophers. The 
problem of how closely Ciccro followed his Greek sources 
admits of no certain solution, since so much of the work 
of Hellenistic philoscphers has been lost. Some scholars 
have taken Cicero's words: avoypada sunt, minore labore 
fiunt; verba tantum adfero quibus abundo (Att. 12. 52. 3) 
too seriously. More trustworthy are his claims (Of. 1. 6) 
to follow the Stoics (in that work) not as a mere translator 
but drawing from Stoic sources as he thinks fit, and (Fin. 
1 6) to add his own criticism (iudicium) anc arrangement 
(scribendi ordo) to the chosen authority. 

17. Two lost works probably came first: the Conso- 
latio, an attempt to console himself for the loss of Tullia, 
and the Hortensius, a plea for the study of philosophy, 
which profoundly affected St. Augustine (Confess. 3. 4. 7). 
In the list in Div. 2. 1, the Llortensius is followed by the 
Academica, a work originally in two books, entitled Catulus 
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and Lucullus, of which only the second survives, but 
later recast in four books, ot which we possess part of the 
first (Academica Posteriora). Tere Cicero discussed the 
views of the New Academy, and in particular of Carneades 
(q.v.) on the impossibility of attaining certain knowledge. 
The recommendation (Div. 2. 150) to give unprejudiced 
consideration to diflerent theories before approving 
simulima vert appealed to Cicero, who chose to regard 
himself as belonging to this philosophical school ( Tusce. 2. 
5, 4. 47)- 

18. But in moral questions Cicero was susceptible to 
the attractions of Stoic teaching, as is evident in the De 
Finbus bonorum et malorum, where he sets out and 
answers in turn the theories on the summun bonum pro- 
pounded by the Epicureans and Stoics, betore giving the 
views of Antiochus’ so-called ‘Old Academy’ in book 5, 
and providing a somewhat unconvincing conclusion to 
the whole work. From the otten difficult and sometimes 
tedious exposition of the schools’ views on the principles 
of morality, Cicero turned in the Vusculan Disputations 
to the problems of death, pref, fear, passion, and other 
mental disorders, and of what ts essential for happiness. 
Concerned largely to allay his own doubts, and impressed 
by Stoic teaching on these subjects, he writes here with 
a Passionate intensity, and his language at tunes reaches 
heights of majesty and lyrical beauty never attained by 
any other Patin prose author. 

19. Theological speculation next engrossed Cicero’s 
attention. First came the De Natura Deurum—three 
books, cach giving the view of a different school (Epicur- 
can, Stoic, Academic) on the nature of the gods and the 
existence of a Divine Providence. Having allowed Cotta 
to present the sceptical Academic view in book 4, Cicero 
rounds ol] the debate with a typically Academic expres- 
sion of his own opinion: that the Stoic’s argument is more 
likely to be right (ad veritatis similitudinem . . . propensior 
3. 95). Next, Stoic beliefs concerning Fate and the possi- 
bility of prediction are examined with a wealth of anec- 
dote and quotation tn the two books of the De Divtnatione, 
published just after Caesar’s murder (Di. 2. 4), and in 
this case Cicero displays no sympathy with Stoic views. 
Ile does, however, reallirm (2. 148) his belief in the exist- 
ence of a Divine Being, and maintains that st 1s prudent 
to keep up traditional rites and ceremonies. Finally, the 
fragmentary De Fato discusses the problem of Free Will 
und decides against Stoic fatalism. 

20. The two genial and polished essays Cato Maior de 
Senectute (witten probably just before Caesar’s murder 
and included in De Div. list) and the Laelius de Amicitia 
show once again Cicero’s anxiety to reassure himself im 
times of stress and danger, and his last work on moral 
philosophy De Officus (inished Nov. 44) aims at giving 
advice, based on Stoic precepts and in particular (for 
books 1 and 2) on the teachings of Panaetius (q.v.), on a 
variety of problems of conduct (ostensibly to Cicero's 
son). 

21. It was these three works, along with the Tusc. and 
the Somnium Scipioms, which continued to attract readers 
inthe Middle Ages, when the work of Cicero the politician 
and orator was alrnost forgotten, to be rediscovered at the 
tume of the Renaissance. Cicero’s influence on European 
thought and literature as a philosopher who reproduced 
and commented on much that was interesting and impor- 
tant in Greek philosophy, as the creator of a philosophical 
vocabulary in Lutin, and as an unusually sensitive writer 
of lucid and sonorous prose has been so pervasive as al- 
most to dety assessment. Th. Ziclimski’s standard work, 
Cicero 1m Wandel der Jahrhunderte (1912), has been 
supplemented by M. I.. Clarke and A. E. Douglas in 
Cicero (cd. Dorey, 1965). 

22. Poems. Cicero’s desire to win renown in as many 
ficlds as possible and his talent for manipulating words 
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led almost inevitably to attempts at verse (cf. Plut. Cic. 40 
for Cicero’s facility as a versifier). Atter a boyhood epic, 
Glaucus Pontius, extant in Plutarch’s time (Cic. 2) and 
some youthful poems mentioned by Juhus Capitolinus 
(Gord. 3. 2), which are no more than names to us, Cicero 
early applied himself to a translation in hexameters of the 
Phaenomena of Aratus (q.v. 1). Of the first section (en- 
titled Aratus) a large part has survived independently 
(469 lines), the only portion of Cicero’s verse to do so. The 
second section, Cicero’s Prognostica, is referred to by 
Cicero on occasion as a separate poem. The use by Virgil 
of some of the same material in Georg. 1 makes one regret 
that only fragments of this section survive. (The reference 
in Átt. 2. 1. 11 and a comparison ot lines quoted Dew. 1. 
14 and Isidore 12. 7. 37 have led some to suppose that 
Cicero revised the Prognostica c. 60; but the reference 
does not compel this interpretation and the quotation 
may be mistaken.) Other translations both of single lines 
and of extended passages from Ilomer and the tragedians 
which serve to embellish Cicero’s philosophical writings 
are workmanlike rather than distinguished. After his con- 
sulship and again after his exile he thought to add to his 
reputation by composing the autobiographical poems De 
Consulatu and De Temporibus Suis, which were unlikely 
to appeal to contemporaries already satiated with Cicero’s 
self-glorification, Of them little has survived except a 
passage of seventy-two lines from the De Consulatu 
(quoted Div. 1. 17) and the two notorious lines singled 
out, perhaps unfairly, for derision by contemporaries 
(cf. Off. 1. 77) and by Quintilian (11. 1. 24) and Juvenal 
(10, 122). More promising matcrial was used by Cicero in 
his epic Marius which is of uncertain date: the subject 
suggests the 70s, whereas the style of the scanty tragments 
(for the main one see Div. 1. 106) suggests, but does not 
compel, a later date. 

23. Cicero's verse lacks poetic imagination, vigour of 
movement, and variety of pauses: its chief interest lies in 
the possibility it affords of tracing the development of 
Latin hexameter verse from Enmius to Virgil. Conclusions 
are unsure Owing to the fragmentary nature of Cicero’s 
verse and the loss of other poets, but ıt seems likely that 
he made a significant contribution in lightening the move- 
ment of the hexameter, in obtaining a more frequent 
clash of ictus and accent in the first four feet and coin- 
cidence in the last two, and in refining the use of clision. 
For the latest assessment of Cicero’s poems see G. B. 
Townend in Cicero (ed. Dorey). J. H. S. 


24. Letters (931 m Tyrrell and Purser). Sixteen books 
Ad Fambares were published by Tiro, his literary 
executor. ‘I'he sixteen books Ad Atticum cover the years 
68 to 44; Cornelius Nepos saw them and acutely appre- 
ciated their value as a historical source ( Vita Attici 16. 3). 
The previously accepted assumption that, because 
Asconius made no explicit reference to them, they were 
not published until the tme of Nero, was challenged by 
J. Carcopino, but Carcopino’s suggestion that they were 
published ın 34/3 as part of Octavian’s propaganda war 
against Antony is not convincing (but cf. A. Piganiol, 
Rev. hist. 1949, 224 ff., for a modification of this sug- 
gestion) and D. R. Shackleton Batley, in his Cicero's 
Letters to Atticus i, ii (1965), 59 ff., has restated the case 
for a Neronian date. There are also twenty-seven letters 
written to his brother Quintus (Ad Quintum fratrem) 
during periods when the brothers were separated, chiefly 
when Quintus was in the provinces, from 59 to 54, and 
twenty-five letters of the correspondence of Brutus and 
Cicero (with one interesting letter of Brutus to Atticus, in 
criticism of Cicero, Ad Brut. 25 (1. 17), all from 43 B.C. 
There are, all told, ninety-nine different correspondents, 
writers, or recipients of letters, and the whole correspond- 
ence ranges over the years 68-43. Even so, a great many 
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important letters (for instance, Cicero's letter to Pompey 
in 63 about the execution of Catiline’'s supporters) have 
not survived. Cicero’s own letters vary greatly in style. 
Some were careful and deliberate (c.g. Fam. 1. 9; 5. 7; 
5. 12); others were written in haste, without thought of 
publication. As would be expected, more letters survived 
from the last years of his life (163 from 45, 122 from 44, 
and 101 from the first half of 43). When (for the first time, 
as far as we know) he thought of the publication of a 
volume of his letters in July 44, he wrote in terms olf a 
quite small collection, seventy, which Tiro possessed, 
with the addition of others which Atticus would provide 
(Atit. 16. 5. 5). J P.B 
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CICERO (2), Quintus Turus (PW 31) (102-43 B.C.), 
younger brother of Marcus Cicero (1) and similarly 
educated (they were both in Athens in 79 p.c.), had none 
of his brother's genius. He was impetuous and often 
tactlessly outspoken; yet he was an able administrator. 
Plebein aedile in 65 and praetor in 62 (helped, no doubt, 
by the fact that Marcus was praetor and consul respective- 
ly when he was elected), he governed Asia from 61—59, 
receiving two long letters of advice and criticism from 
his brother in Rome (QFTr. 1. 1 f.). He spent winter 57/6 
in Sardinia as a legate of Pompey (q.v.), when Pompey 
received his corn commission, and was evidently a hostage 
for Marcus’ good behaviour in politics. He was legate on 
Caesar’s staff in Gaul from 54 to early 51, taking part 
in the invasion of Britain m 54 and winning deserved 
praise for his courage in holding out against the Nervii 
when the Gauls attacked the winter camps in 54 (BGall. 
5. 40-52); though unwell, he drove himself so hard that 
his troops forced him to take some sleep at night (ibid. 40. 
7). At Atuatuca a year later he took risks, probably with 
more excuse than Caesar allows, and was criticized (ibid. 
b. 36-42). He was a valuable legate on Marcus’ staff in 
Cilicia in 51/50, supplying (with C. Pomptinus) the 
military experience which Marcus Jacked. He joined 
Pompey ın the Civil War, was pardoned after Pharsalus 
and then, with his son, behaved badly in mahgning his 
brother to Caesar (Att. 11. 9 f.). Victims of the pro- 
scription in 43, he and his son were betrayed by their 
slaves. 

‘The twenty-seven surviving letters of Marcus to 
Quintus were written between 59 and 54, mostly when 
Quintus was serving abroad. Of the four short surviving 
letters of Quintus, one (Fam. 16. 16: 53 B.C.) congratu- 
lated Marcus on enfranchising ‘lire and three (Fam. 16. 
b 49 B.C.; 16. 20 f.: 44 B.C.) were to Tiro. Quintus was a 
literary dilettante, writing four tragedics in sixteen days 
when in Gaul (QFr. 3. 5. 7). Though certainty 1s not 
possible (Balsdon, CQ 1963, 242 fF.), a strong case has 
been made out for believing that neither Quintus nor, 
indeed, a contemporary wrote the Commentariolion 
Petitionts, a long letter on Marcus’ canvass for the consul- 
ship of 63 (M. I. Henderson, JRS 1o50, 8 1F.; R. G. M. 
Nisbet, ZRS 1961, 84 fT; W. S5. Watt, M. Tulli Ciceroms 
Epistulae, m (O.C.T., 1958), 179). 

lake his brother, Quintus owned property near 
Arpinum. Ilis marriage to Pomponia, sister ot Marcus’ 
fiend Atticus (q.v. 1) lasted from 69 to 44 and produced 
one son, but was never a happy one. 


W. Wiemer, Q. Tullius Cuero (Diss, Jena, 1930). J P.U. 


CICERO (3), Quintus Turus (PW 42) (66-43 B.C.), 
unstable son of (2), was harmed from childhood by the 
disputes of his parents, each of whom canvassed his sym- 
pathy against the other. His cducation was supervised 
during his father’s absences on duty abroad by his mother’s 
brother T. Pomponius Atticus (q.v. 1) to 54 and then by 
his uncle M. Cicero (1). With his cousin (4) he was taken 
out to Cilicia in 51—50, when his father was legate on his 
uncle's staff. The boys stayed tor a trne with King 
Deiotarus (q.v.) of Galatia (Att. 5. 17. 3). On the Repub- 
hcan side at Pharsalus and afterwards pardoned by Caesar, 
he then went to Asia with his father and sought to pre- 
udice Caesar against his uncle (Att. 11. 10. 1). In 46 he 
was acdile at Arpinum (Fam. 13. 11. 3) and became 
Lupercus at Rome (Att. 12. 5. 1) and was perhaps active 
as such in the Lupercalia of 44, when Caesar was offered 
a crown. He was killed with his father in the proscriptions, 
m Dec. 43. J. P. B. 


CICERO (4), Marcus Turnus (PW 30), b. 65 a.c., 


spoilt son of the orator (1) and Terentia, was educated 
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under his father’s supervision and taken out to Cilicia by 
him in 51. He was a successful cavalry officer in the 
republican army in 49/8 (Of. 2. 45). Pardoned after 
Pharsalus, he would have liked to serve under Caesar in 
Spain (Att. 12. 7. 1), but instead was sent to Athens to 
study under the Peripatetic Cratippus. He served under 
Brutus, who praised him highly (Brut. 3 (2. 3). 6). After 
Philippi he joined Sextus Pompeius, but took advantage 
of the amnesty of 39. He was clected Pontifex and was 
colleague of Octavian (from 13 Sept. to 1 Nov.) as consul 
in 30; afterwards he governed Syria and was proconsul 
of Asia. There 1s no evidence to support the hypothesis 
(J. Carcopino, Cicero, the Secrets of his Correspondence 
(1951), 489 ff.) that his father’s letters were published mm 
34/3 at the instigation of Octavian, partly to blacken his 
father’s memory, and that he was an agent in the enter- 
prise. ‘Though he was, by his own admission, idle in his 
student days (Fam. 16. 21) and drank too much (Pliny, 
HIN 14. 147) and though his distinguished public career 
may have been partly due to Octavian’s repentance for 
his father’s murder (cf. Sen. Ben. 4. 30), he cannot have 
been without considerable administrative ability. 


J. P. B. 


CILICIA, a district of southern Asia Minor. The name 
included various regions at various times, but came ulti- 
mately to designate the eastern half of the south coast. Of 
this the western portion (Cilicia Tracheia) is wild and 
mountainous, the eastern (Cilicia Pedias) is rich plain- 
land. Here, after the Trojan War, came Greek settlers, 
bringing with them the name of the Cuilices, who in 
Homer are located in the southern Troad (JL. 6. 397). 
Their leader, according to tradition, was Mopsus the 
seer, whose name survived in Mopsuestia and Mopsu- 
crene and occurs as a personal name 1n later inscriptions. 
Identified wholly or partly with the Ililakku of the 
Assyrian records and with the Kelckesh of the Egyptian, 
the Cilicians were subject to the Assyrians ın the eighth 
century; subsequently they were governed by a linc of 
kings, at first independent, then under the Persians, 
bearing the name or ttle of Syennesis. After hberation by 
Alexander, possession of the country was disputed by 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucids; at the same time, at 
Olba in the eastern part of Tracheia, a sacerdotal dynasty 
maintained itself for several centuries, claiming heroic 
descent under the names of Teucer and Ajax. In the 
second century the pirates established themselves strongly 
on the coast of Tracheia; to deal with them the Romans 
c. 102 B.C. instituted a special command called the pro- 
vince of Cilicia. This, however, did not include cither 
Pedias or even Tracheia; Cicero defines it as Lyciam, 
Pamphyliam, Pisidiam Phrygiamque totam, but this is 
probably exaggerated (Verr. 2. 1. 95). The pirates were 
notin fact suppressed until Pompey's campaign of 67 B.C. 
Pedias was included in the province ¢. 64 R.C., and in 56 a 
considerable arca of the interior north of ‘Taurus (while 
in the interior Pompey had also recognized the rule of a 
dynast, ‘Tarcondimotus, who survived till he died fighting 
for Antony in 31 B.C., with his capital at [lierapolis- 
Castabala); but soon afterwards this province was dis- 
membered and shared between Syria and Galatia, and 
under the early Empire 1t ceased to exist. Tracheia was 
at this time ruled by a succession of kings of Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Commagene. In A.D. 72 Vespasian re- 
constituted the province of Cilicia to include Pedias and 
Tracheia only, under a praetorian legate. 

Cilicia Pedias is among the most fertile parts of Asia 
Minor; it produced flax (now mostly replaced by cotton), 
vines, olives, and corn. It was also important strategically 
as affording the only route from Asia Minor to Syria. 
Tracheia had little to offer apart from ship-timber, which, 
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however, was valuable to the Ptolemies (Egypt being lack- 
ing in timber), and later to the pirates. 


Jones, Cites E. Rom. Prov. ch. 8; R. Syme in Anatolian Studies 
Buckler (1939), 299 Ñ.; Magie, Rom Rule Asia Mm. ch». 1 pee 17- 
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CILO, Lucius Fanrus (Septiminus Catinius Acilianus 
Lepidus Fulcinianus), cos. suff. A.D. 193, a Spaniard, was 
comes of Septimius Severus and Caracalla, After govern- 
ing Narbonensis, Galatia, and Bithynia-Pontus, he ac- 
companied Severus to the East against Pescennius Niger 
(193). He then governed Moesia Superior (195/6) and 
Pannonia Superior (197-202), was praefectus urbi (203/4— 
? 211) and cos. LI ord. (204). IIe saved Macrinus’ life after 
Plautianus’ rnurder in 205, and later tried to reconcile 

Caracalla and Geta. After Geta’s murder (212) bis life 

was threatened by Caracalla but was saved by popular 
dernonstrations. ll. H. S. 


CIMBRI, a German tribe from north Jutland, where 
the district of Lfimmerland preserves their name. To- 
wards the end of the second century B.C. over-population 
and encroachments by the sea drove them to migrate, 
in company with the Teutones (q.v.) and Ambrones. 
From the Elbe they arrived, by a roundabout route, in 
Noricum, where they defeated a Roman consular army 
(113 B.C.). They then turned west and entered the Helve- 
tan territory between the Main and Switzerland, where a 
few of then settled; vestiges of a Cimbric element in the 
population are perhaps implied by inscriptions to Mercur- 
jus Cambrianus at Miltenberg and Heidelberg (LS 4595, 
4596, cf. 9377). About 110 they centered the Rhône valley, 
defeating M. Iunius Silanus and then turning into the 
centre of Gaul. In 105 they were again in the south, 
where they won the great victory of Arausio (Orange), 
and then entered Spain, whence the Celtiberians drove 
them out. They now moved towards Italy. Marus de- 
feated the Teutones and Ambrones, who took the western 
route, at Aquae Sextiae (/lix-en-Provence) in 102, and 
in 101 destroyed the Cimbn, who had travelled round 
the Alps and entered Italy by the north-east, near Vercel- 
lae, in the Po valley. A few of the Germans had remained 
in northern Gaul; the later Aduatuci claimed to be their 
descendants. A remnant of the Cimbri was found in 
Jutland by the naval expedition sent by Tiberius in 
A-D. 5 (Mon. Anc. 26). 


L. Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stamme Die W'estgermanen® 
(1934), 1. 3 ff , Tacitus, Ce: manu, ed. Anderson (r938), 171 fT 
O 


CIMINIUS MONS, range of volcanic mountains rising 
to c. 3,000 feet, which separate southern from central 
Etruria. A crater lake (Lacus Cimimus: Lago di Vico) 
nestles amongst them. Fabius (g-v. 3) Rulhanus won 
fame by penctrating their awe-inspiring, thickly wooded 
slopes in 310 B.C. (Livy 9. 36-9). Sutrium and Nepete 
(qq.v.) are keys to the region. E. T. S. 


CIMMERIANS (Kinunda, Assyrian Gimirn, the 
‘Gomer’ of Ezek. xxxvui. 6, Genesis x. 2), a people driven 
from south Russi by the nomad Scyths (Fdt. 1. 16 f.). 
They overthrew Phryga under the last King Midas 
(ce. 6767), killed Gyges (q.v.), took the lower town of 
Sardis (c. 644), and terrorized lonia (Strabo 647, citing 
Callinus and Archilochus), but were gradually destroyed 
by epidemics and in wars with Lydia and Assyria. Their 
name survived in the Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of 
Kertch) and some place-names thereabout (though 
‘Crimea’ itself ts from Turkish Airm, a ditch, te. that 
across the isthmus of Perekop). In our Odyssey (11. 14 ff.) 
Cimmerians appear as a people on whom the sun never 
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shines, near the land of the dead; but old variants 
Cheimerio, Kerberioi (cf. Cerberus), rather suggest that 
the reading Kimmerios has prevailed here only through 
the fame of the real Cimmerians. ARB 


CIMON, Athenian statesman and soldier, son of 
Miltiades (q.v.) and Hegesipyle, daughter of the Thracian 
King Olorus. On his father’s death in 489 he Paid the 
fine of fifty talents which had been imposed upon him, 
He took part in an embassy to Sparta in 479 and from 
479/8 or 478/7 held othce frequently as strategos. In 
478 he helped Aristides (q.v. 1) to win the allegiance of 
the maritime Greeks and from 476 to 463 commanded 
in all or nearly all the operations of the Delian Leapue 
(y.v.). He drove Pausanias (q.v. 1) out of Byzantium and 
captured Eion on the Strymon from the Persian Boges 
(76/5). Soon after this he conquered Scyros; the Dolo- 
pian pirates who inhabited it were replaced by Athenian 
colonists and Cimon brought back ‘the bones of 'Thescus’ 
in triumph to Athens. These successes, coupled with his 
noble birth, his wealth, which he lavished on enter- 
tainments and public works, and his connexions—his 
(second?) wite Isodice was an Alemaeonid and his sister 
Ilpinice mamıed Calhas (q.v. 1)--made him very ın- 
fluential und he became the leader of the aristocratic 
party in opposition to Themistocles, and later to Ephialtes 
(g.v. 4) and Pericles. He is not said to have commanded 
in the operations against Carystus and Naxos (between 
473 and 469), but this may simply be duce to the brevity 
of our sources. His greatest military achievement soon 
followed (c. 468)—the Eurymedon campaign, in which 
the Persian ficct was totally destroyed, and several Greek 
cities, as far east as Phaselis (q.v.), joined the League. 
Next he subdued the Thractan Chersonese, driving out 
the remaining Persians, and, apparently in the .ame cam- 
paign, began the reducuion of Thasos, which had seceded 
from the league, perhaps with the covert suppost of 
Alexander I of Macedon. 'Vhis task Cimon completed 
after a two years’ siege (465-463). On his return to Athens 
he was prosecuted on his euthyna (q.v.) by Pericles and 
other democrats, on a charge of having been bribed by 
Alexander not to attack Macedonian territory, but was 
acquitted. He now persuaded the Athenians, despite the 
opposition of Ephialtes, to assist Sparta against the msur- 
gent helots, and himsclf led out a large force of hoplites 
(462). He was, however, soon sent home by the Spartans 
(who feared that the Athemans might intrigue with the 
helots), and with this ignominy Cimon’s great influence 
at Athens ended. T'he democrats, Jed by Eplitaltes and 
Pericles, stripped the Areopagus (q v.) of most of its 
powers either during his absence or after his failure, and 
he was ostracized in 461. Four years later Cimon asked to 
be allowed to fight against the Spartans at Tanagra to 
prove his loyalty; this was refused, but he was recalled 
soon after. He took little part in politics, however, till 
c. 450, when he arranged a Five Years’ Peace with Sparta, 
and led a last expedition against Persia, to recapture 
Cyprus. On this campaign he died, and peace with Persia 
followed (see CALLIAS 1). Besides Isodice, Cimon married 
an Arcadian woman, apparently the mother of those three 
of his six sons who were called Lacedaemonius, Fleus, 
and Thessalus after the three peoples whose proxenos 
(q.v.) he was. Lacedaemonius was strategos in 433/2 and 
commanded in the first expedition to Corcyra in 433. 
In the later biographical tradition represented by 
Plutarch Cimon figured as a large-hearted, expansive, 
genial conservative; his foreign policy, in contrast with 
that of Pericles, one of goodwill towards the allies, friend- 
ship with Sparta, and war against the national enemy. 
There 1s some truth in this, but the Egyptian war took 
place during his exile, and he was as active as Pericles in 
opposing by force secession from the League. Attacks 
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were made on his character, some of them by Stesim- 
brotus, who came from Thasos. 

Plutarch, Cimon. Meyer, Forschungen in. 1 f1.; A. W. Gomme, An 
Mistoncal Commentary on Thucydides i (1945), 326 í.; G. A. Papan- 


APPR. 1951, 176 ff. J. Barns, Hist. 1953/4, 163 ff ; W. R. 
Connor GRBS 1963, 107 fi. AAW: s, T 


.J C. 
CINAEDIC POETRY, verses recited by xiwaiðodóyor, 
such as Sotades and Timon of Phlius. Originally ac- 
companied by onental instruments (Demetr. Eloc. 37; 
Polvb. 5. 37. 10), they were later recited (Pliny, Ep. 9. 17. 
1: Strabo 648). They were of a satirical and scurrilous 
character (Petron. Sat. 23. 2) and said to be of Ionian 
origin (Ath. 620 e; cf. Plaut. Stich. 769). C M.B. 


CINAETHON OF LACEDAEMON, epic poet, of 
uncertain date; supposed author of a Telegomia (? Theo- 
gonia), an Ocdipodea, the Ilias parva, a Heraclea, and 
perhaps genealogies; to be distinguished from Cynaethus 
(q.v.). See EPIC CYCLE. 

EGE 4, 4, 38, 196-8, 212. 


CINCINNATUS, Lucius Quinctius (PW 27), an 
histoncal figure, although details of his career possibly 
were derived from popular poetry. In 458 B.C., according 
to tradition, when Minucius was besieged hy the Aequi 
on Mt. Algidus, Cincinnatus was appointed dictator and 
dispatched to his rescue. He defeated the Aequi, treed 
Minucius, resigned his dictatorship after sixteen days, 
and returned to his farm beyond the ‘Tiber. The story 
later underwent embellishments (e.g. the Prata Quinctia 
may have suggested the name of the hero, and various 
features may have been borrowed from the account of 
the rescue of C. Minucius in 217 B.C), but undoubtedly 
nas based on more than the misinterpretation of some 
monument, a false etymology, or reduplication. But the 
story of Cincinnatus’ second dictatorship in 439 has no 
foundation. 

Ogilvie, Comm Livy 1-5, 416 11. r. T. 
CINCIUS (PW 5) ALIMENTUS, Lucius, Roman 
senator and historian, was praetor in Sicily in 210/9 
n.c., and was captured by Hannibal (Livy 21. 38. 3). His 
history of Rome, written in Greek, set the foundation of 
the city 1n 729-728 B.c. und reached his own times. With 
the work of Fabius Pictor, it formed the basis of the 
senatorial historical tradition, especially of the Second 
Punic War. ‘The constututional antiquarian of the same 
name wrote towards Augustan times. 

Peter, JIR Rel. YW, ci, 40, 2 G7H me 876 il. Walbank, Polybius 29, 

A. H. McD, 


CINEAS, a skilful Thessalian diplomat, famous for 
his observations that Rome’s Senate was an assembly of 
kings and war with Rome a battle with a hydra. King 
Pytrhus (q.v.) sent him at least once and possibly twice 
to Rome to negotiate peace. His terms, however, proved 
unacceptable. 

r Ldéveque, Pyrrhos (1957), 346 f. E TS. 
CINESIAS (c. 450-c. 390 B.c.), dithyrambic poet, of 
Athens, connected with the abolition of the Chorus from 
Attic comedy (Schol. Ar. Ran. 404), twice engaged in 
legal proceedings with Lysias, who disapproved of him 
(Lys. 21. 20; fr. 73). No fragments of interest survive 
trom his work, but Aristophanes refers to him at Av. 
1377; Lys. 860; Eccl. 430; Ran. 1437; fr. 198; and 
Plutarch (De mus. 30) regarded him as a corrupter of 
Attu music. See MUSIC § 10. C. M. B. 


CINNA (1), Lucius Corneztius (PW 106), of patrician 
birth, fought with distinction in the Social War and, 
against the opposition of Sulla, became consul in 87 B.C. 
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Trying to rescind the legislation that Sulla had carried by 

armed force, he was driven out of Rome by his colleague 

Octavius (q.v. 3) and was illegally deposed in favour of 

Merula. Collecting a force of legionaries and Italians, and 

supported by Carbo (q.v. 2), Sertorius, and Manus, he 

marched on Rome and captured it late in 87, after the 

death of Pompeius Strabo and the failure of Metellus 

(q.v. 7) Pius to relieve it. He punished those who had 

acted illegally, but tried (not altogether successfully) to 

stop Marius’ indiscriminate massacre. Consul (86) with 

Marius, and, after Marrus’ death, with Valerius Flaccus, 

he managed to climinate the use of force that had become 
accepted and to restore ordered government. He gained 
the co-operation of the equites and the People by financial 
reforms (see FLACCUs 6, and MARIUS 3), and that of the 
consulars (Perperna 3, Marcius Philippus 4, Scaevola 
4, and Valerius Flaccus 6 (qq.v.)) and other respon- 
sible men by moderation und regard for mos maiorum. 
However, following Marius’ precedent, he held the 
consulship again in 85 and 84 with Carbo, in view of 
the danger trom Mithridates (whom he continued to 
fight) and of Sulla’s ambiguous behaviour, though he 
tried to negotiate with Sulla. Embarking on a Liburnian 
campaign early in 84, perhaps to train an army for a 
possible conflict with Sulla’s veterans, he was killed ina 
mutiny, after which Sulla rebelled and the government 
disintegrated. Our information on him 1s distorted by 
hostile sources. 


H Bennett, Cinna and his Times (1923); Dadian, Stud. Gr. Rom. 
Hist. 206 t , C. M. Bulst. Hist. 1yo4, 307,11. E. D. 


CINNA (2), Lucius Corne.ius (PW 107), son of Cinna 
(1), took part in the revolt of Lepidus (q.v. 2), joined 
Sertorius (q.v.) in Spain, and was allowed to return, 
along with other Lepidam, by a Lex Plautia passed (in 
70 B.C.?) with the support of his brother-in-law Caesar; 
but was probably still debarred from a public career, as 
he reached the practorslup only in 44, after Caesar had 
reinstated the sons of the proscribed (49). As praetor he 
showed Republican sympathies: he expressed approval 
of the murder of Caesar, and was attacked on his way to 
the Senute (17 Mar.) and rescued by Lepidus. He pro- 
cured the restoration of the deposed tribunes Flavus and 
Marullus, and on 28 Nov. refused the province assigned 
him by Antony. He married, perhaps at this time, Pom- 
pey’s daughter, widow since 46 of Sulla (3). He may have 
been proscribed (cf. Sen. clem. 1. 9. 8). T. J.C. 


CINNA (3), Gaius Hrtvius (PW 12, cf. 11), a native 
of Cisalpine Gaul, a pupil of Valerius Cato, and a friend 
of Catullus, with whom he was probably in Bithynia in 
57 R.C. (Catull. 10). He was a doctus poeta of the ‘Alex- 
andrian’ school. His ‘epyllion’ Zmyrna, the work of nine 
years (Quint. 10. 4. 4), Was a masterpiece of the ‘new’ 
Alexandrian manner and the adnuration of his fellow 
pocts (Catull. 95: cf. Verg. Ecl. 9. 35). Its subject, the 
Cyprian legend of the unnatural love of Zmyrna (or 
Myrrha) for her father Cinyras, gave opportunity for 
developing the Alexandrian interest in the psychology 
of passion and its allusive learning was such that within 
a generation or two it needed a commentary and the 
scholar L. Crassicius made his reputation by writing one 
(Suet. Gramm. 19). His propempticon Pollionts, a travel- 
poem in a Hellenistic genre, was prompted by a visit of 
the young Pollio (q.v.) to the East ın 56 B.C. ; he also wrote 
light verse in hendecasyllabics, scazons, and elegiacs. 
He is usually identified with C. Helvius Cinna, tribune 
in 44, who carricd a law deposing his colleagues Flavus 
and Marullus, who had offended Caesar, and was said to 
have drafted another permitting Caesar to marry addi- 
tional wives and so get himself heirs. After Caesar's 
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funeral he was torn to pieces by the mob, which mistook 
him for Cinna (2 above). 


Morel, FPL 87 ff.; Schanz—Hosius i. 407 f. 
CINNA (4) MAGNUS, Gnarus Corne ius (PW 108), 


son of Cinna (2) and grandson of Pompey, was consul in 

A.D. 5. According to a rhetoricized story (Sen. clem. 1. 9, 

Cass. Dio 55. 14-22) which some reject altogether, he 

plotted against Augustus during his absence in Gaul 

| dela 16-13 8.c.), but was pardoned at the instance of 
via. 


C. J.F; T.J.C 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index; W. Speyer, Rh Mus. 1956, 277 ff. 
T. J.C. 


CINYRAS, mythical king of Cyprus and ancestor of 
the Cinyrades, the priests of Aphrodite at Paphos (Tac. 
Hist. 2. 3). Despite the legends which make Cinyras a 
king of Byblos (Strabo 755) or son of Sandocus, a Syrian 
immigrant to Cilicia (Apollod. Bibl. 3. 14. 3), he may 
represent the autochthonous culture in Cyprus (so 
Dussaud). Founder of the cult of Aphrodite in Cyprus, 
Cinyras introduced sacred prostitution (q.v.) there. He 
was the father of Adonis (q.v.) through unwitting incest 
with his daughter, Myrrha or Smyrna (Ov. Met. 10. 
208 ff.); this story was sometimes told of Theias, who is 
also given as the futher of Cinyras. As musician and seer, 
Cinyras is the son and favourite of Apollo. His name 
became proverbial for riches and beauty. 


J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris i, ch. 3; R. Dussaud, Syria toga: 
F. R. W. 


CIRCE, in Homer (Od. 10. 210 ff.) a goddess living on 
the fabulous island of Aeaea (ibid. 135), later identified, 
in Italy, with the promontory of Circcii in Latium. She 
is very powerful in magic; her house 1s surrounded by 
wild beasts who fawn on new arrivals (later, as Aen. 7. 
19—20, they are men changed by her spells) and she turns 
Odysseus’ men into swine. He 1s helped by Hermes to 
resist her spells by means of the herb moly, forces her to 
restore his men, and lives with her for a year, after which 
she gives him directions for his journey home, see 
ODYSSEUS. She is sister of Acetes and daughter of Helios 
and Perse (Od. 10. 137-8). In Hesiod (Theog. 1011 ff., 
spurious?) she bears Odysseus two sons, Agrios und 
Latinus (see further onyssrFus). She touches the Argo- 
nautic legend, receiving Jason and Medea, and purifying 
both from the murder of Absyrtus (Ap. Rhod. 4. 557 ff.). 

Odysseus and Circe, with the companions half-trans- 
formed, is a not very common subject in vase-painting 
from the mid sixth century on (Brommer, Vasenlisten?, 
308 ff.). IL. J. R.; C. M. R. 


CIRCEII, town and isolated mountain on the Tyrrhen- 
ian coast south of Rome, originally the southern limit of 
Latium and, by popular etymology, the abode of Circe 
(q.v.). A Latin colony established here (393 B.C.) helped 
contain the Volsci (q.v.). Massive polygonal walls remain 
near modern S. Felice Circeo. 


G. Lugli, La teentca edilizia romana (1957), 148 ff. E.T.S 
CIRCUS, an enclosure for chariot-racing, planned with 
parallel sides and one semicircular end, all fitted with 
seats, and with an axial rib (spina) marked at each end by 
turning-posts (metae) dividing the area into two runs. 
The seating was arranged in storied groups. At the open 
end were the curved stables (carceres) for twelve teams 
of horses, who competed four, six, eight, or even twelve 
at a time under the colours of the different factions. 
These were red and white at first (Tert. De Spect. 
5 and ọ) and presently green (Suet. Gaius 55) and blue 
(Suet. Vit. 7), Domitian’s purple and gold (Suet. 
Dom. 7) being temporary. There were seven laps to 
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each race, measured by movable eggs and dolphins, the 
emblems of the Heavenly Twins and Neptune, the horse 
gods (Dio Cass. 49. 43. 2). 

The earliest example of a circus at Rome is the Circus 
Maximus, in the Murcia valley between the Palatine and 
Aventine hills, reputed to be of kingly origin, adorned 
during the Republic (Livy 8. 20. 1; 33. 27- 4; 39. 7. 8; 
40. 2. 1; 41. 27. 6), and rebuilt by Caesar (Pliny, HN 
36. 102). It measured 600 m. long by 150 m. wide; a lap 
was approximately 1,500 m. T'he second was the Circus 
Flaminius of 221 B.C., in the southern Campus Martius. 
"Uhe third was the Circus Gai et Neronis (Pliny, HN 36. 
74) or Vaticanus (ibid. 16. 201), the site of Christian 
martyrdoms, close to the later St. Peter’s basilica. Best 
preserved of all 1s the Circus of Maxentius on Via 
Appia, outside the city, dedicated ın A.D. 309 (ILS 673). 

In Italy, the circus is not infrequent, examples being 
known at Bovillae, Asisium (CZL x1. 5390), and Aquileia. 
T'he hippodromes of Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Antioch were famous throughout the East. Jn the West, 
examples ure known ın Gaul at Lugdunum (CIL xm. 
1919), and Vienne; at Emerita, Toletum, Tarraco, Balsa, 
Zafra, and Urso in Spain, which was famous for its 
racing-stables (Pliny, HN 8. 166). 


For cucuses at Rome, see Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome i, 232 ff. 
LAR 


x 


CIRRHA, a port to the east of Itea, owned tin-mines 
which were worked in prehistoric times. "he site was 
occupied in the Early Helladic period and in the transi- 
tional period between the Middle Helladic and the Late 
Helladic periods. It flourished ın the latter part of the 
Late Ilelludic period as the port of Mycenacan Crisa 
(q.v.) and it was especially prosperous in the seventh 
century. It was involved ın the fate of Cris», but it re- 
vived later as a port. 

P-K, GL 1.2 686 Ef. N G.L H 
CIRTA (modern Constantine in Algeria), a strong rock- 
fortress, commanding the gorges of the Ampsaga ( Rum- 
mel), was the capital of Syphax and then of Masinissa, 
who encouraged the settlement of Italian merchants, and 
hnked Cirta to the ports of Rusicade (Philtppeville) and 
Chullu (Collo). Jugurtha captured it from Adherbal (112 
B.C.) and massacred the Italian inhabitants. For help in 
overthrowing Juba I, Sittius (q.v.) and his followers were 
granted Cirta and the surrounding country by Caesar 
(46 8.c.). Under the Empire, the full name of Cirta was 
Colonia Iulia Juvenalis Honoris et Virtutis Cirta and ıt 
was the centre of a unique confederation which included 
three other colonies, Rusicade, Chullu, and Milev. Cirta’s 
great prosperity in the second and third centuries A.D 
depended on its crops, marbles, and copper-mincs. Its 
best-known citizen was Fronto (q.v.). Damaged in the 
civil wars of the early fourth century, it was restored by 
Constantine who renamed it Constantina, and became 
the capital of Numidia. There was a substantial come 
munity of Christians. Cirta retained some importanc- 
under Vandal and Byzantine rule. 


I. Leschi, Rev. Africaine 1937; S. Gach, Inser. Lat Alg. ü (1) 
(1957), 40 IF., L. Teutsch, Das Stddtervesen in Nordafrika (1902). 
65 fl, 176 M., A. Berthier and R. Charlier, Le Sanctuatre pumique 
d'El Hofra a Constantine, 2 vols. (1955). W.N. W.; DB. H. W 


CISALPINE GAUL, the fertile, populous region be- 
tween Apennines and Alps in north Italy. The migration 
of Gauls into Italy via the Brenner (c. 400 B.C.) was one 
phase of the great Celtic expansion (Livy 5. 33 f. mis- 
takenly makes the Gauls arrive via the Western Alps 
c. 600), 'These Gauls, although successfully resisted by 
the Veneti, gradually ousted the Etruscans, pushed back 
the Umbrians and Ligurians, and made the Cisalpine 
area their own. Their gift for poetry, their art and 
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material culture imply a certain degree of civilization; 
their iron implements, e.g. badly tempered swords, have 
been recovercd from their inhumation burials. But in 
many ways they were savages: they practised head- 
hunting and human sacrifice and were addicted to 
drunken brawling. Occasionally they built excellent 
fortifications, but many Gallic settlements were mere 
collections of primitive huts. The Gauls were not very 
cohesive; they tended to form in groups around indivi- 
dual and often mutually hostile chieftains. Expert 
horsemen, they were savage fighters, ever ready to live 
either by plunder or by serving as mercenaries. In the 
fourth century B.C. their marauding bands, one of which 
captured Rome (390), terrorized Italy. After 330, how- 
ever, with an adaptability perhaps not surprising ın so 
unstable a nation, these restless adventurers settled down 
about the Po and became skilful agriculturalists. How- 
ever, they retained their fighting qualities, as their an- 
nihilation of a Roman army at Arretium (284) proves. 
Subsequently they waged long and ultimately unsuccess- 
ful wars against Rome: see BOII, CENOMANI, INSURES, 
SENONES. Since any tumultus Gallicus threatened her 
national existence Rome pursued a policy of denationa- 
hzation and even extermination; by 150 B.C. few Gauls 
remained in the Cisalpine plain (Polyb. 2. 35; Sall. Jug. 
114; Cic. Phil. 8. 3). South Italians, including many 
Romans, replaced them and Cisalpine Gaul became 
known as Gallia Togata. Aerial photography has revealed 
the grid pattern, the so-called centuriation (q.v.) of the 
Roman settlements. Cimbri (g.v.) threatened in 101 and 
were repulsed by Marius. In 89 the Transpadane region 
received Jus Latii, the Cispadune apparently Roman 
citizenship. Probably it was Sulla who organized the Cis- 
alpine province with the Rubicon as its southern bound- 
ary (but see O. Cuntz, Polybius u. s. Werk (1902), 32). 
Roman citizenship was extended to the Transpadane 
region in 49, and in 42 the province was incorporated into 
Italy. Under Augustus the tribes inhabiting the Alpine 
foothills were conquered; thus the Alps became the 
frontier of Italy (Plinv, HN 4. 138). Its remarkable pro- 
ductivity and flourishing woollen trade enriched Cisalpine 
Gaul. “Est enim ille fos Itahae, sIlud firmamentum imperi 
populi Romani, illud ornamentum dignitatis’ (Cic. Phil. 
3. 13). In Strabo’s time (5. 217 f.), as in ours, 1t contained 
more large wealthy towns than any other part of Italy. 

ANCILNI Souncrs. Strabo (5. 212 fi.) gives a valuable general 
account of Cisalpine Gaul, marred by anachronisms. Polybius’ 
Instorical and geographical outline of Cisalpine Gaul down to the 
Hannibalic War, despite certain inaccuracies, 18 sober and scientihe 
(books 2 and 3). For events afte: 202 the chief source n Livy 40-6, 
a confused account vitiated by rhetorical eluborations. Justin, 
Diodorus, Appian, and Dio Cassius are the principal subsidiary 
SOUTCES. 

Mopenn Lirenature. G A Mansuclli and R. Scaram, L’£maulia 
prima det Romam (1961); A. Bertrand and S_Reimach, Les Celtes dans 
les vallees du Pô et du Danube (1894); C Julhan, Mistowe de la Gaule 
1 t1908); F. von Duhn in Reallextkon der Vorgeschichte (1924) 8.Vv. 
‘Kelten’; T. G. E. Powell, The Celts (1958), J. Whatmough, Prae- 
Italic Dnalects n (1933), 146; Foundations of Roman Italy (1937); 
G E. F. Chilver, Cisalpine Gaul, Social and Economic History from 
40 HO to the death of Trajan ae C. B. Pascal, The Cults of 
Cisalpıne Gaul (Brussels, 1064); for early Roman colonization, 
U. Ewin, PBSR 1952, 54 ft.; G. A. Mansuelh, CR Acad. Inscr. 
1900, 65 Í. E. T. S. 


CITIZENSHIP, GREEK (noàùreia, a word which also 
denotes (i) the citizen body, (ii) the constitution). In 
Greek city-states citizenship expressed the fact that the 
polts was a community of free men, but it was originally 
net an individual right; it meant membership of a religious 
und social community (see POLIS). Descent from full 
citizen parents always conferred citizen status, and also 
inembership of the smaller communitics of family, genos, 
and phratria (qq.v.). The type of constitution depended 
on the number and quality of those who were full citizens, 
but 1n all constitutions the citizens tended to be exclusive. 
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In oligarchics it was more important to own landed 
property or to be wealthy than to be well born, and in 
democracies the rule of descent from citizen parents (ef 
apoiv doroiv) was not always strictly enforced. The share 
in citizens’ rights varied among the sections of the people. 
Women might hold some rights, such as owning pro- 
perty, though not at Athens. Class differences were never 
fully removed, not even in radical democracy, though 
political rights could be equal. The ethnizkon, used in the 
plural (oi “A@nvaio:), indicated the State itself. Besides, 
the State could grant and withdraw citizenship. Such 
grants were seldom made in early times, except occasion- 
ally by tyrants or other leaders bent on increasing the 
number of thcir supporters; but they became frequent 
after the fourth century B.c. Inscriptions recording grants 
of citizenship are very numerous. Finally citizenship 
became an empty honour which might be obtainable by 
benefactions or even purchase, and in many cases people 
obtained two or more citizenships. Citizenship was lost 
cither by atimia (q.v.) or banishment. The general duties 
of a citizen, e.g. submission to law, defence of the State 
and its constitution, worship of the State gods, were often 
confirmed by oath. In most cases citizenship granted to a 
stranger carried all the rights, though in later times not the 
duties, of a born citizen. In the Hellenistic Leagues every 
citizen of a member-state normally acquired a second 
citizenship, that of the League. 

E Szanto, Griechisches Burgerrecht (1892); A. H. M. Jones, The 


Cheek City fiom Alexander to Fustiman (1940). V. Ehrenberg, The 
Greek State (1960; extended German ed. 1965). V. E. 


CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN, Roman citizenship de- 
pended eithe: upon birth—descent from Roman parents 
on both sides, though one parent might be a peregrinus 
possessing conubtum—or upon a grant made by the 
People, or, in the Empire, by the Princeps. It implied 
rights, privileges, and duties, tura, honores, munera. All 
citizens, after the union of the Orders, possessed co- 
nubium, ctc., and, under the Republic, voting rights (suf- 
fragium) in the various assemblies, unless specifically 
disfranchised (aerarii; q.v.). The system of wealth classi- 
fication limited the value of the suffragium and deter- 
mined eligibility for magistracies (honores) and liability 
to munera (q.v.), especially military service. Honores were 
thus supplementary; there was no ius honorum. Rome 
gradually extended her citizenship to her allies and sub- 
jects, in whose incorporation civitas sine suffragio (see 
MUNICIPIUM) or tus Latu (q.v.; also LATINI) formed an 
intermcdiary stage. Citizenship brought the new Romans 
within the orbit of iura, munera, and honores, and entailed 
the surrender to Rome of the sovereignty of the com- 
munity concerned. ‘Thus Roman citizenship was in- 
compatible with that of another independent state. But 
incorporated communities retained some rights of local 
self-government (see MUNICIPIUM). These principles, 
worked out in the incorporation between 380 and 250 B.C. 
of those places which formed the Roman territory down 
to go B.C., were revived by the incorporation of all Italy 
after the Social War (see SOCII, MUNICIPTUM, COMMERCIUM, 
LATINI). The consequent increase in the number of 
municipia inaugurated a change in the theory of Roman 
citizenship. Rome ceased to be a city-state and became 
the communis patria of all Italy. Municipal affairs began 
to supplant the Forum as the centre of interest for the 
mass of citizens, whose personal privileges, however, 
marked them as privileged élite when outside Italy. Next 
came the extension of the citizenship to provinces. From 
Caesar’s dictatorship onwards Roman colonies and muni- 
cipalities were regularly established overseas and pro- 
vincial peoples were granted Latin rights and citizenship. 
Throughout the Principate these processes were accele- 
rated by the regular grant of citizenship to soldiers 
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recruited in the provinces and by wealthy provincial 
aristocrats entering the governing class of Rome, until 
the western provinces became Roman ın both civilization 
and social rights (see COMMERCIUM). Finally, the con- 
stitutio Antoniniana confcrred citizenship upon all free 
inhabitants of the empire (A.D. 212), without, however, 
uflecting the status of their communities. (Cf. MUNI- 
CIPIUM, COLONIZATION, TUS ITALICUM.) The citizenship 
gradually lost its political importance: the abolition of 
comitia made the tus suffragi illusory; provincial Romans 
lost their former cxemption from provincial taxation; 
senatorial Aonores fell only to the most distinguished of 
provincial citizens, though the municipal aristocracy 
commonly aspired to equestrian rank. But the social 
value remained unchanged, despite some assimilation of 
the rights of peregrini (q.v.) to those of citizens, and the 
tus provocattonis remained a considerable judicial privilege 
guaranteed by the production of a birth-certificate or of a 
diploma of citizenship (see APPELLATIO). By the age of 
the Antonines, however, citizenship was mainly import- 
ant as the symbol of imperial unity, the doctrine of the 
incompatibility of two citizenships had broken down with 
the frequent cxtension of the franchise to individual 
members of non-Roman communities (see PEREGRINI), 
and the political ambitions of ordinary men were satisfied 
in the service to their municipalities. So the spread of 
civitas Romana led to the elaboration of the theory that 
Rome was the communis patria of the whole civilized 
world. 

For bibliography, see COLONIZATION, LAILNI, MUNICIPLUN. 

ANCIFNT Sources CGL xvi Digest passun; ILS 212, PGiess. 40; 
Aelius Anstides, Fis ‘Papnv; Tertulhan, Apol., etc. 

A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship (1939); E. Gabba, 
‘Le ongini della Guerra sociale’, Athenacum 1954; E. Badian, 
For Chentelae (1958), chs. viii-x, on the unification of ltaly; 
E. Komen. S.V. ‘Cohventas: in PW: Syme, Taatus, chs. 34, 
42-5, On provincial senators; A. N. Sherwin-White, Roman Society 
and Roman Law tn the New Testament! (1964), chs. 7—8, on provincial 


ciuzens; E. Condurachi, Dacia (1958). Also see CLAUDIUS (1). 
A. N. S.-W. 


CITY-FOUNDERS (xriora:, oimorai, conditores) 
played an important part in the city-state. In the Greek 
homelands, where the true origin of cities was no longer 
known, a god or legendary hero was looked upon as 
founder. But the founder is of greatest significance in 
the period of Greek colonization. No city sent out a 
band of colonists without appointing a founder, who had 
complete power over the colony until the new city’s 
toundation was accomplished. If a band of exiles fonded 
a city they sclected one of their number to be founder. 
When a colony founded a colony ın its turn, it always 
summoned a founder from the mother-city. The founders 
received heroic honours (see HERO-CULT) atter death; 
there was probably no polis without a founder’s cult. 
Sometimes a city changed its founder, thus symbolizing 
some important change ın its constitution or fortuncs, 
as when Amphipolis ousted Hagnon for Brasidas. 
Hadrian through his benefactions received the name 
of founder from many cities. J. E. F. 


CIVILIS, Garus Jutrus (PW 186) (1st c. a.p.), a noble 
Batavian who had some grievances against the Roman 
government. When Antonius Primus wrote to him in 
A.D. 69, inciting him to create a diversion and so prevent 
Vitellian reinforcements from going to Italy, Civilis 
fomented a war of liberation under pretext of supporting 
Veaspasian. With help from Germans beyond the Rhine 
he attacked the legionary camp of Vetera (q.v.), but was 
beaten off. The revolt, however, spread widely, finding 
support in the winter of A.D. 69-70 among Gallic tribes 
like the Treveri and Lingones. Roman troops at Novae- 
sium took an oath of allegiance to the ‘imperium Gal- 
liarum’ and Vetera fell at last. But meanwhile the Flavian 
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generals were approaching. Cerialis (q.v.) won a battle 
near ‘l'rier and the Gallic movement collapsed. After 
mixed fighting along the Rhine towards the Batavian 
territory, Civilis finally capitulated. His fate is not known. 

R. S. 


CIVITAS. For the abstract sense, see CITIZENSHIP, 
ROMAN. In the concrete sense, the word, like the Greek 
mós, from meaning originally any autonomous state, 
came to be applied under the Empire to any self-govern- 
ing municipal unit, irrespective of its civic category. But 
technically it denoted the least privileged grade of pro- 
vincial communities possessing local autonomy, however 
circumscribed (see PEREGRINI). Their form of government 
was republican, with magistrates, council, and a con- 
stitution fixed according to local custom. ‘I'he develop- 
ment of civitates out of an unorganized village or tribal 
system was the first step in the municipal development of 
backward areas, notably in Spain and Africa. ‘he 
civitates, which might later be given Roman municipal 
status (see MUNICIPIUM), were the basis of the provincial 
administration. The governors and procurators worked 
through them, leaving to the local authorities the actual 
pertormance of c.g. the census surveys and collection of 
taxes (see DECURIONES, MUNUS, MUNICIPIUM). 

For biblhography see MUNICIVIUM, SOCII A. N. S.-W, 
CLAROS, oracle and grove of Apollo belonging to the 
Colophonians, who traced the cult back to Manto 
(daughter of Teiresias and mother of Mopsus) and 
Calchas. The sanctuary was discovered in 1907 by 
Makridi Bey mm the valley a mile or so inland, and explored 
by him and Picard. Work was resumed by L. Robert in 
1950, since when the main temple has been excavated 
with its altar and a smaller temple of Artemis vf special 
interest 1s the rib-vaulted crypt under the temple cella, 
divided into an ante-room and adyton, and containing an 
omphalos and the well to which the (male) prophetes 
retired to drink the water of inspiration (according to 
‘Tacitus, he was told only the number and names ot the 
consultants, and gave his responses in verse). The oracle 
evidently had a large clientele in Roman times; the earliest 
dedications reported are two statues of the sixth century 
B.C. 

Strabo 14. 642; Tac. Ann. 2. 54; Paus. 7. 3. 1. K Buresch, 


Klaros (1889); C. Picard, Ephése et Claros (1922). For the recent 
excavations see Arch. Rep. 1959--60, 41 fF; 1964-5, 40. J. M. C. 


CLASSICIANUS, Gaws Jurus (PW 188) ALPINUS, 
perhaps originated from the Treveri. As procurator of 
Britain (A.b. 61) he favoured a policy of conciliation, and 
begged Nero to recall the harsher Suetonius (q.v.) 
Paulinus. His tombstone was found in London (AF 
1936, 3; RIB 12). 


Syme, Tacitus, 456; Frere, Britannia, 9}. 


CLASSICUS, Jurius (PW 189), of royal stock among 
the Treveri (related presumably to C. Julius Classicianus, 
q.v.), and commanding as praefectus a cavalry regument of 
his own tribe, joined Julius Civilis (g.v.) when his revolt 
spread into Gaul at the beginning of 70. Julius Tutor and 
the Lingonian Julius Sabinus were his close associates in 
the founding of the ‘imperium Galharum’. Classicus dis- 
played great dash and vigour, shared in most of the 
fighting against the remnants of the Rhine legions and 
the generals of Vespasian, and remained loyal to Civilis, 
apparently to the end. His ultimate fate is unknown. 

R. 5. 


A. M. 


CLASSIS was at first the whole Roman army; later it 
was a division of the army in the reform attributed to 
Servius Tullius. Connected with the ancient meaning 


CLASSIS 


is also classis as ‘navy’. In the Servian constitution the 
property owners were divided into five classes (apart from 
eighteen centuries of equites and four centuries of fabri, 
cornicines, and the like). The first three classes were in- 
fantry of the line, the last two hght-armed troops. 

‘The property ratings of the classes were perhaps at first 
expressed in terms of land or agrarian produce, and sub- 
sequently in terms of money. ‘The monetary scales are 
variously given by ancient writers; probably they under- 
went several alterations (Livy t. 43; Dion. Hal. 4. 16; 
Polyb. 6. 23. 15; 6. 19. 2; Gellius 6. 13; Gatus 2. 274; 
ps.-Asc. Verr. 2. 1. 41; Dio Cassius 56. 10; Cic. Rep. 2. 
22). See CENTURIA. 


G. De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. ii. 198, in. 1, 153; A. Piganiol, 


Annales d'histoire économique et sociale 1933, 113 th, E. Caviugnac, 


Rev. Phil. 1954, 721 T. Mattingly, JRS 1937, 99 fi, E. E. D'Arms, 
APhil. 1943, 424; H Last, JRS 1945, 43 Ë, Moniuglano, ibid. 
1963, 120 f, (with bibl ). A. M. 


CLASTIDIUM, town near Placentia in Cisalpine Gaul 
(qq v ). Here in 222 n.c. the Roman consul Marcellus (1) 
(q.v.) engaged tn person and slew the Celtic enemy 
chieftain Viridomarus-—the one certainly historical 1n- 
stance of spolta optma (q.v.)- E. T. S. 


CLAUDIAN (CLAUDIUS CLAUDIANUS), a Greek- 
speaking Alexandrian, came to Italy before A.D. 395 and, 
turning to Latin, scored an instant success by culogizing 
his young patrons, Probinus and Olybrius, thereatter 
becoming court poet under the Emperor Honorius and 
ollicial mouthpiece of his munister, Stilicho. [lis efforts 
won him an office with the style of var clarissimus, a statue 
(CIL vı. 1710), and a rich bride selected by Sulicho’s 
wife, Serena. Ilis death (c. 404) may be inferred {rom his 
silence in the face of Stilicho’s subsequent achievements. 
The poems have been transmitted in three groups: (1) 
Panegyric on Probinus and Olybrius (395); (2) Clandtanus 
maior, a corpus of poems concerning Sulicho, made, 
therefore, probably before Stilicho’s ignominious death 
(498), These include Panegyris on consulships of Hlonor- 
lus (396, 398, 404), Mallus Theodorus (399), Stilicho 
(400); JInvectives against Stilicho’s tivals at the Eastern 
court of Arcadius, Honorius’ brother, Jn Rufinum (390), 
In Eutropium (399); Bellum Gildontcum (398); Eptthala- 
mium and Fescennina on Honorius’ marriage (398); Bellum 
Pollentinum (sive Gothicum) (402); minor poetns of similar 
interest (c.g., Laus Serenae), but including epistles, idylls, 
and epigrams (e.g., De sene Veronensi) and a Giganto- 
machia; (3) Claudianus minor, i.e. the unfinished epic, 
Raptus Proserpinae (3 bks.), inspired possibly by the corn- 
shortage of 395-7 or the destruction of Eleusis (q.v.) by 
Alaric in 390. 

Claudian 1s the Jast notable representative of the classi- 
cal tradition in Latin poetry. Orosius (vi. 35) and Augus- 
tine (De av. D. 5.26), as well as his own clear predilection 
for the old religion, prove that he was not a Christian. In 
diction and technique he bears comparison with the best 
silver Age work, but his considerable gifts of invective, 
description, and epigram are offset by a deplorable ten- 
dency to over-elaboration. His writings are a useful (and 
often highly distorted) historical source for his period, 
especially the political poems which were collected and 
republished separately by Stilicho after 404—a fact 
reflected in their separate manuscript tradition. 


Trxts. T. Birt, MGH x: J Koch (Teubner, 1893). Claud. min. 
V Paladini (with Ital. transi., 1952). 

TRANSLATION. M. Platnauer (with text, Loeb, 1922). 

COMMENTARIES N. Heinsius (enS) J. M. Gesner (1759). IF Cons. 
Hon , P. Fargues (1936) VI Cons. Hon., K.A Müller (1938). In Ruf., 
H L. Levy (1935) Ja utr., A. C. Andrews (1931), P. Fargues (1933). 

LUE AND Works. Birt, /ntrod. P. Fargues, Claudien (1933). Schanz- 
Hosius Iv. u. 3 ff. F. J. E. Raby, Secular Latin Poetry (1957). 87T 
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CLAUDIUS (1) (Trsenitus CLauptus (PW 256) Nero 
GERMANICUS, 10 B.C.-A.D. 54), the Emperor, wus born at 
Lyons on 1 Aug. 10 R.C. and was the youngest son of the 
Elder Drusus (q.v. 3) and of Antonia minor. Overshadow- 
ed by the strong personality of his elder brother Germani- 
cus, and hampered by a weak constitution and continual 
illness (he suffered from some sort of paralysis: see 
'T. de C. Ruth, The Problem of Claudius, U.S.A. 1924), he 
received no public distinction from Augustus beyond 
the augurate and held no magistracy under Tiberwus, 
who considered his ‘imminuta mens’ an obstacle to high 
preferment (Tac. Am. 6. 46). Le first held oflice when 
on 1 July A.D. 37 he became suffect consul with his young 
nephew, the Emperor Gaius; for the rest, he received 
little from Gaius but insults. His proclamation as Emperor 
in 41 was largely accidental. After Gaius’ murder he was 
discovered in the palace by a soldier, hiding behind a 
curtiun in fear of murder; he was dragyed to the Praetor- 
ian Camp and saluted by the Practorian Guard while the 
Senate was still discussing the possibility of restoring the 
Republic. The Senate did not easily torgive him, and 
many senators supported the fruitless revolt of Scmbon- 
ianus in Dalmatia in the following year. Chosen by the 
Guard, Claudius emphasized his interest in the army— 
a policy all the more necessary because of his own lack 
of military distinction. IIe took a personal part in the 
invasion of Britain (43) and was present at the capture 
of Camulodunum. By the end of his principate he had 
received twenty-seven imperial sa/utationes. 

‘Though he was consul four times during his 
principate (M 42, 43, 47, and 51) and censor in 47/8, in 
policy he reverted from the pretentious absolutism of 
Gaius (who was, however, spared an official damnatio 
memoriae) to a less autocratic form of principate. He 
went further than his predecessors m extending the 
cwitas (see e.g. the Volubilis inscriptions, AE 1916, 42; 
1924, 66) and in the foundation of new colonies (e.g. 
Camulodunum ın Britain). This liberal aspect of his 
policy is well revealed in his speech advocating that the 
chiefs of Gallia Comata should be granted the zus honorum 
(Dessau, ZLS 212). With the Senate he was unpopular, 
not because he curtailed its powers, but from the circum- 
stances of his accession and because of the insistence 
with which he urged its members to take their responsi- 
bilities seriously (see e.g. BGU 611). Other causes of his 
unpopularity were his intense interest in jurisdiction, 
especially the hearing of cases intra cubiculum principis, and 
the political power of his wives and treedmen. Claudius’ 
principate 1s marked by the emergence of rich and power- 
ful freedmen, especially Narcissus (q.v. 2), his ab epistults, 
and Pallas (q.v. 3), his a rationtbus. ‘These private secre- 
taries exercised ministenal functions and were, no doubt, 
heavily bribed by candidates for preferment. Claudius 
was incurably uxorious. llis first wife bore him two 
children who died in infancy. Aelia Pactina, his second 
wife, bore him a daughter (Claudia Antonia, A.D. 
27-66). He was married at the time of his accession to 
Valeria Messalina (q.v. 1), and had by her a daughter 
Octavia (born before 41, and later married to Nero) and a 
son, Britannicus (q.v.), born in 41 or 42. Messalina suc- 
cumbed in 48 to the intrigues of Narcissus, and Claudius 
then married his niece Agrippina, who could count on the 
aupport of Pallas. She persuaded Claudius in 50 to adopt 
her son Nero as guardian of his own son Britannicus (four 
years Nero’s junior). Four years Jater Claudius died: it 
was generally believed that Agrippina handed him a 
poisoned dish of mushrooms (13 Oct. a.D. 54). He was, 
nevertheless, consecrated and was the first Emperor 
after Augustus to receive this distinction. ‘The Apocolocyn- 
tosis, probably by Seneca, is a satire on his consecra- 
tion. 

Claudius had in his youth acquired from Livy a 
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thorough knowledge of Roman history and great respect 
for Roman religion and tradition. He celebrated the Ludi 
Saeculares in A.D. 47, founded a College of Haruspices, 
expelled Jews from Rome (though in Judaea and in 
Alexandria he did his best to still the disturbances result- 
ing from the anti-Semite policy of Gaius), and in Gaul he 
suppressed Druidism. lle wrote books on Etruscan and 
Carthaginian history, on dicing, and on the history of 
Augustus’ principate (‘a pace ciuil’--i.e. from 27 4.C ). 
Hie also wrote an autobiography. None of these works has 
survived, 

Claudius added a number of provinces to the 
Roman Empire: Britam (whose invasion had, perhaps, 
been contemplated by Gatus), the two provinces of 
Mauretamia (whose last king, Ptolerny, had been deposed 
and executed by Gaius), and Thrace (in A.D. 46). 

Ancient writers ascribed the responsibility for 
Claudius’ administration, both on its good and its bad 
side, to his treedmen and wives. This view is now un- 
tenable for the carly part ot his principate, thanks to the 
survival of a large number of imperial enactments m 
inscriptions and on papyri covering a great varicty of 
administrative problems. In these the approach to prob- 
lems (generally from a historical point of view) is indi- 
vidual and the literary style is insmitubly grotesque. ‘They 
are clearly the expression of Claudius’ own personality, 
and all of them reveal profound common sense. In the 
Jast four years of his principate, however, his powers were 
faling and Agrippina and Pallas exercised strong 1n- 
fluence on his policy. 

ANCIENT Sounces. Tac. Annals bks. 11-12 cover the period A.D. 
47-54, but we do not possess ‘l'acitus’ account of the first sIx-- 
unquestionably the best and most important ~ years of Claudius’ 
poncipate. For the rest, we depend chiefly on Diu Cassius bk. 60 
and on Suet Divus Claudius. For other sources, see CAH x. 973 t. 
"The most important oe npon and papyri (all of which ure pub- 
lished by E. M. Smallwood, Documents Illustrating the Principates of 
Gams, Claudius and Nero (1967)) are the letter to the Alexandmians (sce 
H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt), the Volubilis inscriptions 
(vs.), the Anaunt edict (ILS 206), the speech on the rus honorum ot 
the Gauls (ILS 212, ace on this Ph. Fabia, La Table claudienne de 
Lyon), and BGU 011. 

Movran Litrnaiun.. V. M. Scramuzza, The Emperor Claudius 


(U.S.A. 1940). A. Monughano, Claudius (1934, repr. 1961 with 
exhaustive bibhography 1942 59). J.P. B, 


CLAUDIUS (2) II (GOTHICUS), Marcus AURELIUS 
(PW 82) (VALERIUS), a soldier of Illyrian origin, onc of the 
chief officers of Gallienus, chosen, after his assassination, 
to succeed him as emperor (carly A.D. 268). Whether 
privy to the murder or not, he soon established friendly 
relations with the Senate, which had hated Gallienus. 

An active soldier, he defeated the invading Alamanni 
near Lake Benacus, after his cavalry had suffered an iitial 
set-back. Aurclian (q.v.) was appointed to command the 
horse. 

In the West, the Gallic Empire, under Postumus and 
his successors, Matius and Victorinus, continued to hold 
aloof. When Augustodunum (Autun) revolted (269), how- 
ever, Claudius sent no aid, and the city had to surrender 
to Victorinus. 

The main achievement of Claudius was the decisive 
defeat of the Goths, who, even after Gallienus’ successes, 
were plundering the Balkans, Claudius won two great 
battles, at Dobcrus and Naissus, and finally broke up 
their great host, absorbing many as soldiers or colori. 
At the same time he took energetic steps against the 
pirate squadrons in the Acgean. 

In the East, the Palmyrene government under Zenobia 
had begun by recognizing Claudius, but before the end of 
his reign had occupied Egypt and had pushed northward 
to Bithynia. 

Claudius died of plague at Sirmium early in 270. His 
reputation, already solid as a victor over the Goths, was 
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enhanced when Constantine later claimed (without any 
justification) to be his descendant. 


P. Damarau, Katser Claudius II Gottcus (1934). H. M. 


CLAUDIUS (3, PW 123), Arrrus (decemvir, 451 B.c.), 
despite his patrician descent, supported the plebeian 
claims for a written code of laws and became the leader of 
the decemvirs. While his policy and high birth attracted 
the patricians, he pleased the plebeians by sharing power 
with their representatives at least in his second year of 
ofice. He thus hoped that the plebeians would com- 
promise, and consent to abolish the tribunate in return 
for admission to the highest magistracies. His success as 
a lawgiver ıs attested by the survival of the decemviral 
code despite the violent opposition which his policy 
aroused. His ultimate failure (that he was murdered or 
escaped assassination by suicide 1s probable but not 
certain) together with the gloomy recollections of the civil 
struggle in which his dictatorship ended (see VERGINIA), 
gave rise to the legend of Appius’ tyranny, which, embel- 
lished with details taken perhaps from the deeds of the 
later Claudii, and certainly trom the stock-in-trade 
material supplied by Greek tyranny and its critics, over- 
shadowed his work and memory. 


Mommsen, Ram Forsch 1. 295 f.. Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1—5, with 
Libhogiaphy, 476 {1., 503 ft. P.T. 


CLAUDIUS (4, PW 91) CAECUS, Arris (censor in 
312 B.C.) stands out as the first clear-cut personality in 
Roman history, He has rightly been compared with the 
aristocratic founders of Athenian democracy for, although 
a patrician, Appius used his censorship to mcrease the 
part taken by the lower classes in managing public affairs. 
He made citizens of low birth and even sons of freedmen 
senators. Their support, and also heavier taxation, en- 
abled him to build during the eighteen months of his 
censorship the first aqueduct (Agua Appia) and the Via 
Appia (q.v.) on which he founded a market (Forum Appt). 
It was meant as a first step towards Rome's expansion in 
southern Italy, which was indeed the cardinal principle 
of Appius’ policy which he relentlessly pursued (and the 
major reason, eventually, for making him reject Pyrrhus’ 
peace proposals). Whether he distributed the landless 
citizens of Rome throughout all the existing tribes, inde- 
pendently of their income, in order to establish a balance 
of power between the urban and the agrarian population, 
which alone had hitherto enjoyed full political rights, is 
a matter of dispute, although the step accords with his 
policy. Ile transferred the cult of Hercules from private 
to public superintendence, and perhaps helped Cn. 
Flavius (q.v. 1) to publish a book of forms of legal pro- 
cedure. Despite his reforms Appius could still rcly on 
senatorial support, as his subsequent career shows. As 
consul in 307 and 296 (when he dedicated a temple to 
Bellona) and practor in 295, he took an active part in the 
wars against the Etruscans, Sabines, and Samnites. De- 
spite old age and blindness, Appius was still one of the 
most authoritative statesmen when he persuaded the 
Senate to reject Pyrrhus’ peace proposals (279/8), claim- 
ing that Rome had the right to consider as her property 
or at any rate her sphere of influence the whole of the 
southern mainland to the Straits of Messina. The speech 
he delivered on that occasion soon became famous, was 
poetically elaborated by Ennius, and still circulated in the 
age of Cicero. Appius was the first Roman prose-writer 
and author of moral apophthegms (e.g. ‘faber est suae 
quisque fortunae’), which probably owed much to 
Graeco-Pythagorean sources. 

Mommsen, Rim. Forsch. i. 301 ff.; P. Vejay, Rev. Phil. 1920, 
105 ff ; Beloch, Rém. Gesch. 481 fï.; A. Garzetti, Athenaeum, 1947, 


175 fI., E. S. Staveley, Hist. 1959, 410 ff.; F. Cassola, J gruppi politici 
romani (1962), 128 ff. (with full bibliography). P. T. 


CLAUDIUS CAUDEX 
CLAUDIUS (5, PW 102) CAUDEX, Appius (cos. 264 


B.C.), formally commenced the First Punic War by cross- 
ing to Sicily with two legions. He relieved Messana by 
successive attacks on the camps of Hieron and Hanno 
(Polyb, 1. 11-12, 15). Philinus, however, described these 
Roman engagements as unsuccesstul. 11. T. S. 


CLAUDIUS (6, PW 304) PULCHER, Pustivs, held 
the Sicilian command as consul in 249 u.c. To intensify 
the naval blockade ot Lilybacum he attacked the C'ar- 
thaginian fiect at Drepana. The Carthaginian admiral, 
however, fell on the flank of the Roman line as its head 
entered Drepana harbour. Claudius lost 93 of his 123 ships 
in this the only serious Roman naval defeat in the First 
Punic War. ‘he pious attributed his defeat to his dis- 
regard of religious form before the battle: when told that 
the sacred chickens would not eat, he drowned them: ‘let 
therm drink’ (this anecdote ıs not found in Polybius). He 
was court-martiulled and fined, and dicd soon afterwards. 


Polybıiun, 1. 49 52. H ILS. 


CLAUDIUS (7, PW 29), Quintus, tribunus plebis ın 218 
n.C., was author of a law which forbade senators and their 
sons to own sea-guing vessels cupable of carrying over 
300 amphorae (1. 225 bushels). Small vessels would suffice 
to transport their agricultural produce. He may be identi- 
fied with the practor of 208, unless the latter’s cognomen 
was Flamen. 

Livy 21 64. For modern views of Claudius’ 1 otive see F. Cassola, 
I gruppi politici romani (1902), 210 A H. 11 S. 


CLAUDIUS (8, PW 300) PULCHER, Gavs, augur 
(195 B.C ), praetor (180), was consul in 177, when, after 
repatnating Latins in Rome, he closed the Istrian War 
and crushed a Lagurtan rising, recapturing Mutina in 176. 
lle was military tribune in Greece in 171. Censor in 169 
with ‘Tr. Sempronius Gracchus, he intervened in the 
levies for Greece; his severity agamst the eguites brought 
a prosecution m which he was nearly convicted. On the 
commission. for setthng Macedonia he diced in 167. 
Strong-willed and conservative, he represented the tradi- 
tional authority of the Senate in Roman and Italan affairs. 

Scullurd, Rom Pol 187, 203 A A H. McD, 


CLAUDIUS (9, PW 295) PULCHER, Arrius, as consul 
m 143 B.C, won u victory over the Salassi n Cisalprne 
Gaul and, against the will of the Senate, celebrated a 
tnumph, protected by a daughter who was a Vestal. 
Censor in 136, he became princeps senatus and one of the 
leading statesmen, An enemy of Scipio (q.v. 11), he 
married a daughter to Tiberius Gracchus (q.v. 3) when 
he too fell out with Scipio. Te advised Tiberius during 
his tribunate, and then served on his agrarian commis- 
sion until his own death (c. 130). 


D C. Earl, Tiberius Gracchus (1908); A.E Astin, Sapio Aemmbianus 
(1967), see index. nB 


CLAUDIUS (10, PW 296) PULCHER, Arrius, son of 
(9), as praetor in 89 or 88 n.C. enrolled some newly en- 
franchised allies. As an enemy of Cinna he left Rome in 
87, was outlawed and struck off the Senate list by his own 
nephew Marcius Philippus (q.v. 4). As consul (79) he 
went to Macedonia (78), and, despite illness, won some 
victories, but died in 76. He was married to a daughter of 
Metellus (4) Balıaricus and was the father of P. Clodius 
(q.v. 1). E. fi. 


CLAUDIUS (i1, PW 308) QUADRIGARIUS, 
Quintus, the Roman annalist of the immediate post- 
Sullan period, wrote a history of Rome in at least twenty- 
three books, from the Gallic sack to his own times. Book 
3 included the Pyrrhic War, book 5 the battle of Cannac, 
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book 6 the year 213 B.C., book g (probably) Ti. Gracchus 
at Numantia, book 13 the year gg u.c., book 19 the year 
87 I.c.; the latest date preserved is 82 u.c., the latest book 
23. It he ts the Claudius who translated Acilius (Livy 25. 
39. 12; 35. 14. 5), he presumably adapted the senatorial 
historian’s material to his own annalistic form; the 
eAcyyos xpovey of KAadios (Plut. Numa 1) is scarcely his. 
The choice of opening point shows his care in handling 
tradition, although in composition he may have used 
rhetorical methods of narrative claboration. This, how- 
ever, Was probably not exaggerated, as by Valerius Antias. 
His style, as the tragments show, was simple, his vocabu- 
lary plain, with an archaic grace (Gellius 9. 13; 15. 13 13. 
29 (28)). He ranks with Valerius Antias as the leading 
annalist before Livy, and Livy followed him. 

Peter, HRRel. 2 (1914), ecbocxv, 205. W. Soltau, Linus’ Geschichts- 
werk (18907); M Gelzer, Al. Schr m, 221 A (0p; M Zinunerer, 
Der cinnalist Q Claudius Quadrigarius (1937) A. H. McD. 


CLAUDIUS (12, PW 297) PULCHER, Appius, eldest 
son ot (10), served in the East under his brother-in- 
law L. Lucullus (q.v. 2) ın 72-70. As practor in 57 he 
supported his brother P. Clodius (q.v. 1); trom 56 to 55 
he was governor of Sardinia. Consul in 54, he joined his 
colleague L. Domitius (q.v. 4) Ahenobarbus in a scan- 
dalous clectoral compact with L. Memmius (q.v. 2) and 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus (q.v. 2), candidates for 53. After 
governing Cilicia (53-51), he was prosecuted by Dola- 
bella (q.v. 3) de marestate, for misconduct ın Ciltcta, and 
de ambitu, ın connexion with his candidature for the 
censorship; but helped by Pompey, M. Brutus, and 
others he was acquitted on both counts and became 
censor (50), in which office he was surprisingly severe. In 
49 he followed Pompey, and died in Greece carly in 48. 
He wrote a work on augural discipline dedicated to 
Cicero, whose attitude towards this arrogant and un- 
principled but influential aristocrat was understandably 
mixed (cf., c.g., lam. 2. 13. 2). Lis wife was, it seems, a 
Servilia of the Cacpio family and his daughters married 
Cn. Pompeius (q.v. 5) and M. Brutus. 

Cic Fam. 3. 1. A Constans, Un Correspondant de Ciceron, Ap- 


Claudius Pulcho (1921); Syme, Rom. Rev., see index; Schanz- 
Hosius 1. 398 t., ORF? 419 l. T: ; 


CLAUDIUS (13, PW 31), Trpratus (or perhaps Tinertus 
luctus), a frecdman from Smyrna manumitted by 
"Tiberius, served all the emperors from 'l'iberius to 
Domitian, Under Claudius he became a procurator, and 
at some later date (possibly on Vespasian’s accession) was 
made a rationibus. Vespasian gave him equestrian rank. 
Banıshed by Domitian c. A.D. 82, he was recalled c. 89 on 
the intercession of his son Claudius (q.v. 14) Etruscus. 
IIe died ın 92 aged nearly go. 


Statius, Silv. 3 3, with the preface to the book, Martial, 7_ 40. 
P R C. Weaver, CQ 1905, 145 ff. G. E. F. C. 


CLAUDIUS (14, PW 143) ETRUSCUS, the wealthy 
son of (13) above and (Tettia?) Etrusca, patron of Statius 
and Martial, was probably knighted by Vespasian. He 
obtained from Domitian the recall of his exiled father. 
Statius’ Silvae 3. 3 is dedicated to him, He was possibly 
nephew of Domitian’s general Tettius lulianus (cos. 83). 


S. Gsell, Essar sur le règne de l'empereur Domitien (1894), a Lr 


CLAUDIUS (15, PW 282) POMPEIANUS, Tingtuus, 
son of an equestrian of Antioch, rose to senatorial rank 
and pursued a brilliant career; ¢. A.D. 167 he was governor 
of Lower Pannoni (CGIL xvi. 123), where he stemmed the 
German invasions. He became cos. I suff. either before or 
soon after this governorship. In 169, he married Lucilla 
(g.v.), widow of I. Verus (q.v.), and in 173 was cos. I ord. 
He was now the trusted friend of M. Aurelius (q.v. 1), 
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and his commander in all major campaigns. Under Com- 
modus (q.v.) he retired into private life, thus escaping the 
repercussions of Lucilla’s plot in 182. Though by 193 aged 
and infirm, he cmerged again under Pertinax (q.v.), who, 
like Didius (q.v. 2) Julianus after him, vainly pressed him 
to assume a share of the imperial administration. 


Tambrechts, Senat, no. 705; H. G Pflaum, Journ. Sav 1961, 
28 ff , for representations on the column and reliefs of Marcus 
Aurelius, see bibliography in Al. Pauly s.v. Claudius IT 43. 

C.H.V.8.,M H. 


CLAUDIUS (16) MAMERTINUS is the author of a 
speech delivered on 1 Jan. A.D. 362 ın Constantinople, 
in which he thanked the Emperor Juhan for the pift of 
the consulship. The kernel of the speech is an exaggerated 
eulogy of Juhan. Involved in an embezzlement charge, 
he fell into disgrace in 368. See PANEGYRIC, LATIN. A S. 


CLAVUS ANGUSTUS, LATUS. The angustus clavus 
was a narrow, the latus clavus a broad, purple upright 
stripe (possibly two stripes) stitched to or woven into 
the Roman tumca. The former indicated equestrian, 
the latter senatorial, rank. Under the Roman Empire the 
latus clavus was worn before admission to the Senate, on 
the assumpuon of the toga virilis, by sons of senators as a 
right (though, perhaps, the forinal consent of the Emperor 
was requued; cf. Suct. Aug. 38. 2); by others who aimed 
at a senatorial career (c.g. Ovid and his brother, Trist. 4. 
10. 28 f.; Dio Cass. 59. 9. 5), with the Emperot’s special 
permission. Military tribunes in the legions were dis- 
tinguished as tribuni angusticlavti or tribuni laticlavi 
according as they were puisuing the equestrian or the 
senatorial cursus honorum. J- P B. 


CLAZOMENAE (AAalopeva/), one of the twelve cities 
of the Ionian League, situated on the south shore of the 
Gulf of Smyrna on a small island joined to the mainland 
by a causeway. The original settlement was on the main- 
land, where large numbers of the terracotta sarcophagi 
peculiar to Clazotnenae have been found. The move to 
the island came ‘from fear of the Persians’ (Paus. 7. 3. 
9), apparently at the time of the Jonian Revolt (500-494 
n.c.). About 600 R.C. Clazomenae successfully repulsed 
an attack by the Lydians under Alyattes, but later fell to 
Croesus. In the Dehan League the city was at first us- 
sessed at one and a half talents, but during the Pelopon- 
nesan War this was raised to six and even to fifteen 
talents; the reason for this is not known. In the early 
fourth century the Clazomenians were engaged in hos- 
tities with the men of Chytnion (or Chyton), a place on 
the mainland ‘where the Clazomenians were formerly 
settled’ (Strabo 645); it ıs not clear whether or not this 1s 
the original settlement. In 386 p.c. the island was claimed 
by the Persian King. Pliny and Pausanias say that the 
idea of constructing the causeway was duc to Alexander; 
some scholars have rejected this evidence, but probably 
without justification. Distinguished Clazomenian philo- 
sophers were Anaxagoras ın the fifth century B.C. and 
Scopelianus in the time of Domitian. The site is now 
called Klazümen, but the ruins are scanty. 


J. M Cook in Apx. "Ed. 1953-4; G. E. Bean, Aegean Turkey 
(1966), 128-36. G. E.B. 


CLEANTHES (331-232 u.c.), son of Phanias of Assos, 
disciple of Zeno of Citium and his successor as head of 
the Stoic School from 263 to 232. With him the sober 
philosophy of Zeno became pervaded by religious fer- 
vour, He considered the universe a living being, God as 
the soul of the universe, the sun as its heart. In ethics 
he stressed disinterestedness, saying that doing good to 
others with a view to one’s Own advantage was com- 
parable to feeding cattle in order to eat them. He con- 
tended that evil thoughts were worse than evil deeds, 
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just as a tumour that breaks open is less dangerous than 
one which docs not. Most famous among his works is 
his hymn to Zeus. 

A. C Pearson, The Fragments of Zenon and Cleanthes (1891); 
H. von Armm, SVF 1. 103-39; Poetical Fragmenta, Powell, Coll. 


Alex, (1955), 227-31; Diog. Laert. 7. 168-76, M Pohlenz, Die Stoa’. 
K. von F, 


CLEARCHUS (1) (c. 450-401 n.¢.), a Spartan officer 
and a stern disciplinarian, held commands ın the Helles- 
pontine region irom 40y onwards. He refused to with- 
draw from Byzantium in 403, was ejected by Spartan 
troops, and sought refuge with Cyrus II, who commis- 
sioned him to recruit, and later to command, the Greck 
mercenaries forming the core of his army. At Cunaxa his 
reluctance to expose his right flank made possible the 
decisive Persian cavalry charge. Hie held his troops to- 
gether after the battle, but, with the other officers, was 
treacherously arrested at a conference with Tissaphernes 
and executed. D. È, W. W. 


CLEARCHUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, won at least 

one victory at the Lenacac. 33435-330 B.C. (1G i12. 2325.154). 

We have three titles and five citations. 
FCG iv. 562 f , CAF n. 408 .; FAC n. 542 f. 


CLEARCHUS (3) of Soli, in Cyprus (rc. 340 -c. 250 B.c.), 
a polymath, wrote Hoi (wavs of hfe, not biographies), 
paradoxes, erotica, an cncomiuni on Plato, and zoological 
and mystical works. These are learned but sensational, 
attacks on luxury reveal a Peripatetic background. 


K.J. D. 


O Stem, Philol 1931, 258-9. Fragments in F. Wehrh, Klearchos 
(1948). WW 


CLEDONIUS (sth c. a.p.), grammarian who taught in 
Constantinople and wrote an Ars (ed. Keil, Grum. Lat. 
v. 9-79) which is explanatory of the Ars of Donatus. ‘The 
treatise is preserved only in a sixth-century Berne codex 
which 1s our oldest MS. of a grammatical work. 


Schanz-Tlosius, § 1101. J. k. M. 


CLEIDEMUS, or CLEITODEMUS (fl. c. 350 B.C), 
the oldest atthidoprapher, if we except Hellanicus, and 
an exegetes who 1s credited with a book on religious 
ritual. T'he Atthis, probably in not more than four books, 
was his chief work. ‘The first two books which are most 
often cited dealt with the colonization of Attica, the 
monarchic period, and events to the time of Peisistratus, 
Cleidemus’ main interest being apparently in the earlier 
history. The narrative extended at least to the Pelopon- 
nesian War and may have reached contemporary events. 
The work ıs also quoted as [/[pwroyovia (the generic term 
Atthis for this type of literature derived from [Tellentstic 
scholarship). The fragments show a tendency to rational- 
ize myths and an interest in etymology. "They contain 
references to matters of cult, constitutional points, and 
topographical details. ‘Phe work was soon superseded by 
later Atthides. 


FGrH iii 323. See under ATTIMS. 


CLEISTHENES (1), Athenian statesman. He was of 
the family of the Alcmaeonidue (q.v.), a son of Megacles 
(q.v.) and Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes (2) of Sicyon. 
He was archon under the tyrant Hippias (q.v. 1) in 525/4 
B.C., but later in Hippias’ ren, perhaps after 514, the 
Alcmuconids along with other families were exiled again. 
It was said that it was Cleisthenes who persuaded the 
prophetess at Delph: (q.v.), in return for the family’s 
services in the rebuilding of the temple, to recommend 
to all Spartans consulting the oracle the overthrow of the 
Atheman tyranny. When this had been accomplished by 
the Spartan king Cleomenes (q.v. 1) and the exiles had 


G. L. B. 
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returned (511/10), Clcisthenes headed one of the two noble 
factions. His rival Isagoras, with the help of the aristo- 
cratic clubs (see HETAIRIA1), obtained the mastery and was 
elected archon for 508/7; Cleisthenes turned the tables 
on him by making an alliance with the people, and pro- 
ceeded to pass far-reaching democratic reforms (see 
BOULE, DEMOI, EKKLESIA, OSTRACISM, PHYLAI, S'CRATEGOI, 
TRITTYES). Isagoras now appealed to Cleomenes, who 
invoked the hereditary curse of the Alcmaeonidae, and 
Cleisthenes and his supporters judged it prudent to with- 
draw; but when Cleomences arrived with a small force, 
expelled 700 more households, and attempted to set up 
a close oligarchy of lsagoras’ friends, he met with strong 
popular resistance and was forced to retire in his turn, 
taking Isaporas with him; whereupon Cleisthenes and his 
partisuns returned. ‘lhe Athenians, fearmg a war with 
Sparta, sought alliance with Persia: but the terms offered 
by the satrap of Sardis, though accepted by the Athenian 
envoys, were repudiated in Athens. It is reasonable to 
suppose that Cleisthenes had something to do with this 
attempt to get Persian help, and it has been conyjec- 
tured that its abandonment involved his overthrow, since 
nothing further 1s recorded of him. However this may be, 
his democratic constitution was accepted and remained in 
force, and when he died he received a public tomb in the 
Ovramicus. 

Cleisthenes was generally regarded as the creator of 
Athenian democracy, though the imitial steps taken by 
Solon were not forgotten; on the other hand, Cleisthenes’ 
constitution sometimes seemed aristocratic when con- 
trasted with that of Eptualtes and Pericles. 

V. Ehrenberg, Neugrunder des Staates (1925), 55 fT., id. Haist. 
w59, s5, H T Wade-Gers, CO 1933, 17 f - Evsays in Greek 
History (195k), 1315 ff; ‘Io J) Cadoux, JHS 1948, roof, 1310, 

) Larsen, Jessays . . . prevented to G H Sabine (1948), 1f; 
E Ruschenbusch, Hin 1958, 40801, C W J]J Chot and M F. 
McGregor, Phoemx tobe, 27 fl, P Levêque and P Vidal-Naquet, 
Chsthene Cathenun (1964), D. Isier Historische Zertschreft 
1905, 205 fl Y.J. C. 


CLEISTHENES (2) of Sicyon, the greatest tyrant of 
the house of Orthagoras, which ruled for the record 
period of a century (c. 665-565 n.c.). His reign (e. 600-~ 
570) was marked by a strong movement against the 
Arpive Doran ascendancy: the three traditional Dorian 
tribes were renamed Pigyites, Swinites, Assites, while the 
non-Dornan was called Archelaot (Rulers), probably in 
ielation to cult rather than politics, Argive rhapsodes were 
suppressed, the ancient Argive hero Adrastus was per- 
suuded to find a tomb elsewhere and a new festival of 
Dionysus was established. His daughter Agariste (mother 
ot the Athenian Cleisthenes) married the Alemaeonid 
Mcpacles, after her suitors had spent a year m the tyrant’s 
palace like successors of the suitors of Penelope. In the 
First Sacred War (g.v.) Cleisthenes took a leading part; 
he destroyed Crisa and for a while appears to have con- 
trolled the sea approach to Delphi. 

P N. Ure, Ormin of Tyranny (1922), 259 ff, footnotes; A. 


Andtewes, The Greek Tyrants (1956), N. G L. Hammond, “lhe 
family of Orthagoras’, CQ 1956, 45 f. PNU. 


CLEITARCHUS of Alexandria, Alexander-historian, 
was most probably a secondary writer who was never in 
Asia and wrote under Ptolemy II, some time after 280 
ne, Little certainty can be obtained about his history, but 
it (as does seem certain) Diodorus book 17 substantially 
represents it in an abridged form, ıt contained much de- 
tuled straight narrative besides the patches of sensa- 
uonalsın which helped to make it popular. Iis sources 
can have included any of the more reputable historians 
who wrote before him (Callisthenes, Ptolemy, Aristo- 
bulus, Onesicritus, Nearchus), as well as popular beliefs 
and the poets who accompanied Alexander. He was used 
extensively by Curtius Rufus as well as by Diodorus (the 
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concurrences are frequent and striking). No critic of 
antiquity has u good word for him as a historian; but he 
was much read under the early Roman Empire and 
influenced the Romance. 


See ALEXANDER (3), Bibhography, Ancient Sources: Pearson, Lost 
Histories af Alexander, ch. 8. . W. T.; G. T. G. 


CLEITUS (1) (‘the Black’) (c. 380-328 or 327 B.C.), a 
Macedonian of noble birth and some distinction as a 
commander of cavalry. His fame, however, rests on two 
events: he saved Alexander’s life at the battle of the 
Granicus; and he was himself killed by Alexander nearly 
seven years later, m a drunken quarrel, though the 
underlying grounds of difference were political questions 
of the first importance (Arrian, Anab. 4. 8.1 f.; Plutarch, 
Alex. 51, and—more hostile to Alexander—Curtius 
Rufus 8. 1. 19 fI). 


Heive, Alexanderreich, no. 427. 


G T.G. 
CLEITUS (2) (d. 318 p.c.), a Macedonian noble, served 


under Alexander in Asia without special distinction. Sent 
home with Craterus and the ‘veterans’ (324), he played an 
important part in the Lamian War as admiral of the 
Macedonian fleet which closed the Dardanelles to the 
Grecks after two victories (322). For his continued 
loyalty to Antipater he was rewarded with the satrapy 
of Lydia (321), from which Antigonus expelled him 
(319). He became Polyperchon's admiral with the task 
of preventing Antigonus from invading Europe, but was 
defeated by Nicanor near the Bosporus and killed in 
Thrace soon afterwards. 
Herve, Alexanderretch n, no. 423. 


G. T. G. 


CLEMENS, Favius (PIF 62) (cos. A.D. 95), grandson of 
Vespasian’s brother Flavius Sahinus (the praefectus urbi) 
and husband of Flavia Domituilla (q.v.: the niece of 
Domitian), a person of moffensive habits (‘contemp- 
tissimae inertiae’), Who was pul to death, along with his 
wile, for marestas soon after he laid down the consulate. 
They ure said to have been guilty of adéedrys, or follow- 
mg Jewish practices (Dio 67. 14), and may have been 
Christians, as later tradition alleges. Domitian intended 
the succession to go to the two small sons of Clemens; 
they are not heard of after 96. R. S. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (Trrus Fravius 
CLEMENS) was born ¢. A.D. 150, probably at Athens, of 
pagan parents. He was converted to Christianity and 
travelled extensively seeking instruction from Christian 
teachers and finally from Pantaenus, head of the Cate- 
chetical School of Alexandria, at that tume an unofficial 
institution giving tution to converts. Clement had a 
wide acquaintance with Greek literature; his writings 
abound in quotations from the Platonic and Stoic philo- 
sophcrs; also from Tlomer, IJesiod, and the dramatists 
(frequently drawn, it is thought, trom anthologies and 
other secondary sources). His Protrepticus shows fami- 
harity with the Greck Mysteries. After ordination he 
succeeded Pantaenus as head of the school, some time 
before 200, and held the office till c. 202, when, on the 
outbreak of the persecution under Septimius Severus, 
he left Alexandria and took refuge, perhaps with his 
former pupil Alexander, then bishop of Cappadocia and 
later of Jerusalem. Clement died between 211 and 210. 

Much of his writings is lost, but the following ım- 
portant works survive nearly complete. These are: (1) 
"he IIporperrixos mpos “EdAnvas or ‘Hortatory Address 
to the Greeks’ (c. 190), designed to prove the superiority 
of Christianity to the pagan religions and philosophies. 
(2) The Madayarycs or ‘Tutor’ (c. 190-5), an exposition 
of the moral teaching of Christ, not only in its general 
method, but also in detailed application to special points 
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of conduct, such as eating and drinking, dress, and the 
use of wealth. (3) The 27payareis or ‘Miscellanies’ (prob- 
ably c. 200-2), in eight books, the first seven dealing 
in the main with the subordination and inferiority of 
Greek to Christian philosophy. The cighth book ıs a 
fragment on Logic. In one of the MSS. two further 
pieces follow, generally known as Excerpta ex Theodoto 
and Eclogae prophettcae. 

The Quits dives salvetur ? (Tis 6 owlopevns novos ;) is 
an extant homily urging detachment from worldly goods. 
The ‘Yrorumaues or ‘Sketches’ (of which only frag- 
ments survive) was probably an exegetical work con- 
sisting of notes on passages of the Scriptures. 

Clement’s conception of Christianity has been criticized 
as tinged with Hellentsm and humanism and as doc- 
trinally imperfect. His name ıs often found in Christian 
calendars on 4 Dec., but in 1748 Benedict XIV expressly 
excluded him from the Roman martyrology. His writ- 
ings, however, have much charm and are characterized 
by serenity and hopetulness. 

Trxts. O. Stthlin (4 vols., 1905-36, in Die griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller); Exc, ex Theod. R. P. Casey (1g 14) 

GENLNAL LITERATUR Leusebius, Hist. Eccl.; B. E Westcott tn 
DCB, s.v.; C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria (1884, 
revised 1913); O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der althuchlichen Literatur 


(u?, 1914), 40 ff., H Chadwick, Early Chautiamty and the Classical 
Tradition (1966). B. J. Kidd, A History of the Church to A.D. 401 


(1922), 1, ch. 15. 


CLEMENT of Rome, author of epistle (c. A.D. 96) from 
the Roman church rebuking the Corinthian church for 
arbitrarily deposing clergy. The plea lor order sets many 
Hellenistic themes ın a biblical framework, and expresses 
a positive attitude to the Empire. 

Of the numerous works later attributed to Clement, 
the chief are (a) the second epistle, a mid second-century 
sermon of uncertain origin; (6) the Clementine Romance 
about Peter’s travels and conflicts with Simon Magus, 
using themes from Hellenistic novels similar to Plautus’ 
Menaechmi and the Comedy of Errors; the original, prob- 
ably written c. 200, is buried in two widely divergent 
fourth-century recensions with a complex mutual rela- 
tion, viz. Homilies (Greek) and Recognitions (Syriac and 
Rufinus’ Latin); (c) Apostolic Constitutions, eight books of 
law and hturgy, c. 375; book 7 contains Hellenistic- 
Jewish prayers. 

Erstes. Annotated ed J. B Lightfoot (1890) B. Altaner, 


Patrology (1960), 99 A.; W. Jaeger, Early Chaistianity and Gree 
Paideia (1962), 12 ff. H. C. 


CLEOBIS and BITON, the two Argive brothers men- 
tioned by Solon to Croesus, ın Herodotus’ story (1. 31), 
as among the happiest ot mortals. ‘heir mother, pre- 
sumably as Cicero says (Tusc. 1. 47) a priestess of Hera, 
found that her oxen were not brought in time for a 
festival, and they drew her car the 45 stades to the temple. 
She praycd to the goddess to grant them the greatest 
boon possible for mortals, and Hera caused them to die 
while they slept in the temple. ‘The Argives honoured 
them with statues at Delphi, which have been discovered, 
their identity being ensured by an inscription. 

SIG 5 Supp. . 3. . CE. . Picard, v. Uist, Rel. 1927, 
a stm Boe 2-08 CC Pad, Reg, gg 


CLEOMEDES (probably c. A.D. 150-200), astronomer, 
author of a popular work KuxAicy Oewpia perewpaw (De 
Motu Circulari Corporum Caelestium), largely founded 
on Posidonius, but with a certain number of optical 
discoveries which appear to be original. 


Ed. H. Ziegler (1891). 


CLEOMENES (1) I (reigned c. 519-490 B.c.), an Agiad 
king of Sparta, the son of Anaxandridas by his second 


W. D. R. 
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wife. He pursued an adventurous and at times unscrupu- 
lous policy designed to extend and strengthen the Pelo- 
ponnesian League (q.v.) and crush Argos (aims perhaps 
inherited from Chilon). He sought to embroil Athens 
with Thebes by referring the request of the Plataeans for 
help against Thebes to Athens (probably in 519, Thuc. 3. 
68); later to attach her to the League by expelling the 
tyrant Hippias in 510, by interfering on behalt of Isagoras 
against Clcisthenes (q.v. 1) in 508, and by trying to 
organize two full-scale League expeditions (c. 506 and 
504), the first to restore Isagoras, the second to restore 
Hippias. Both were frustrated by the obstruction of the 
Conmnthians and of his colleague Demaratus (q.v.). The 
Argive army was ruthlessly crushed at Sepeia (near 
Tiryns, c. 494). 

But he disliked distant commitments (he refused to 
interfere in the affairs of Samos (c. 515), or to support the 
Ionian Revolt (499)) and showed no certain awareness of 
the Persian danger before 491 when his attempt to punish 
Aegina for Medism was thwarted by Demaratus., Ie per- 
suaded the Delphic Oracle to declare Demaratus ilegiti- 
mate and had him deposed but the mtrigue was exposed 
and he fled to stir up revolt among the Arcadians. Re- 
called to Sparta, he soon met u violent end. According to 
Herodotus he killed himself in a fit of insanity. 

IIerodotus (5 39fi) may underrate Cleomenes, see J. Wells, 


Studies in Herodotus (1923), 74 4.; G. L. Huxley, arly Sparta 
(1962), chs. 6 and 7. W. Gi. ib 


CLEOMENES (2) IIl (c. 260-219 b.c.), son of Leonidas, 
king of Sparta, imbibed ideals of social revolution from 
his wife Agiatis, Agis IV’s widow. Becoming king in 
235, he first moved ın 229, when he annexed Tegea, 
Mantinea, Orchomenus, and Caphyae from Aetolia. 
Having provoked Achaea into war (228), Fe secured 
victories at Mt. Lycacus and Ladoceta (227), he now 
seized despotic power at home (winter 227-226) and set 
up a ‘Lycurgan’ regime, cancelling debts, dividing up 
land, and restocking the citizen body from pertoect and 
metics. After his capture of Mantinea and victory at 
Tlecatombacum, a peace conference was culled, but post- 
poned owing to his illness; but meanwhile Aratus had 
opened negotiations with Antigonus II and war recom- 
menced. By seizing Argos (225) and besieging Corinth 
(224) Cleomenes threatened to shatter the Achacan 
League; but Antigonus reached the Isthmus, Argos 
revolted, and Cleomenes was reduced to the defensive. 
In winter 223 he took Megalopolis; but after a decisive 
defeat at Sellasia (July 222) he fled to his patron Euergetes 
in Egypt. Imprisoned by [uergetes’ successor, he broke 
out, tried in vain to stir up revolution in Alexandria, and 
committed sutcide (winter 220—219). 

An idealist and a nationalist, Cleomenes used social 
revolution as the tool of Spartan expansion. He was 
able to inspire allegiance, and his ideals lived on after 
him; but he devised no means of securing his gains. 

Polyb. 2 45-70; Plut. Cleomenes, Aratus. F W. Walbank, Arato 
of Sicyon (1933), È. Gabba, Athenaeum 1957, T W Aftica, Phvl- 
archus and the Spartan Revolution (U.S.A. 1961); B Shimron, Hist 
1964. F. W.W. 
CLEOMENES (3) of Naucratis was appointed financial 
manager of Egypt and administrative chief of the castern 
Delta district by Alexander in 332-331 R.C., and was 
also entrusted with the completion of Alexandria. He 
made himself satrap of the whole of Egypt after a few 
years without the consent of Alexander, but was after- 
wards recognized and pardoned by him. Cleomenes be- 
came Ayparchos of Egypt, with Ptolemy I as satrap, in 
322-321; but the future king of Egypt brought serious 
charges against him, and executed him afterwards. ‘The 
tricks with which Cleomenes exploited Egypt's wealth 
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and collected 8,000 talents are described in the second 
book of Ps.-Aristotle’s Oeconomica. 

A M. Andreades, RCH 19209, 1 f.: F. M. Heichelheim, a v. ‘Sitos’ 
in PW, Suppl vi 863 ¢ ; G. Mickwitz, Wiertelyahrschoift fur Soz.- 
und W'irtschaftsgesch. 1939, 11 f., F. Stithelin, s.v. ‘Kleomenca’ in 


PW. B A van Gromngen, Aristote, Le second livre del Economique 
(Leyden, 1933), 183 A (commentary). F.M t 


CLEON, Athenian politician, the son of a rich tanner. 
His first-known action 1n politics was to attack Pericles in 
431 and 430; he succeeded him as ‘leader of the people’. 
In 427 he proposed the decree (rescinded next day) to 
exccute all the men of Mytilene after the suppresston of 
its revolt. In 426 he attacked the Babylomans of Aristo- 
phanes as a libel on the State. In 425, after the Athenian 
victory at Pylos (q.v.), he frustrated the Spartan peace 
proposals, and later accused the generals in charge of 
the siege of Sphacteria of incompetence. Nicias (q.v. 1) 
oflered to resign the command to him, and he was com- 
pelled to take it; with the help of Demosthenes (q.v. 1), 
the general on the spot, he was completely successful, 
forcing the Spartans to surrender. He doubtless approved, 
if he cannot be shown to have originated, the measure 
now passed preatly increasing the tribute paid by the 
alied states, and he was certainly responsible, in the 
sume year, for an increase of the dicasts’ pay from two to 
three obols. In 423 he proposed the decree for the destruc- 
tion of Scione and the execution of all its citizens. In 
the late summer of 422, as strategos, he led an expedition 
to the "Thraceward area, and recovered Torone and 
Galepsus, but failed in an attack on Stiagira and was dc- 
feated by Brasidas before Amphipolis and killed. 

We have a vivid picture of Cleon in Thucydides and 
Anstophanes. Both were clearly prejudiced against him; 
but in the absence of Independent witnesses we cannot 
do much to correct the picture Beyond doubt he was an 
cHective, if vulgar and unscrupulous, speaker, and was 
vehement m his pursuit of power and glory for Athens; 
that he was corrupt is perhaps unlikely: but there 1s 
little to show that he was a far-sighted statesman or able 
adtmunustrator; as to his generalship, the undisputed facts 
mclude both successes and failures. By the fourth- 
century orators he was spoken of with respect; im the 
later history he is the conventional vulgar demagogue. 

A W Gomme, ‘FAApiud 1954, 1M = Moe Essays in Greek 
Thstory, and Literature (1962), 112 fl, M. L. Paladini, Haist. 1958, 


ast, A G. Woodhead, Mnemos. 1960, 289 fl; A. Andrewes, 
Phoenix 1962, 64 fì A W.G ,'T.J.C. 


CLEONIDES (beginning of 2nd c. a.p.), author of an 
Kicaywyt) dppovexy, one of the best sources for the 
harmonic theory of Aristoxenus (q.v.) of Tarentum. 


Ed C. Jan, Musa Ncrtptores Graeci (1895), 167-207, and H. 
Menge, Euclidis Opera 8 (1910), 186. W. D. 


CLEONYMUS (fl. 305-270 u.c.), younger son of Cleo- 
menes LI, guardian to his nephew Areus, who ascended 
the Spartan throne in 309- 308. In 303-302, answering a 
Tatentune appeal with 5,000 mercenaries, he forced the 
Lucanians to make peace, annexed Metapontum, and 
scized Corcyra. When Tarentum revolted he returned to 
Italy, but was defeated, and soon lost Corcyra. In 293 
he helped Boeotia ineflectively against Demetrius; in 
279 he seized Troezen, and attacked Messene and Mega- 
lopolis. Banished from Sparta c. 275 (Plut. Pyrrh. 26), 
he last appears accompanying Pyrrhus’ Laconian invasion 
(272). Violent, and soured by missing the throne, he 
was a constant foe of the Antigonids. 

Beloch, Griech. Gesch. iv; P. Meloni, Giorn. ital di fil. 1950. 


CLEOPATRA I (c. 215-176 8B.c.), daughter of Antio- 
chus III and Laodice. She married Ptolemy V in 193 
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and ruled after her husband’s death in 180 as regent for 
her young son, Ptolemy VI, but dicd four years later. 


HG Otto, Zur Gesch. Zeit des 6 Ptol (Bayer. Abh. N F. rı 
23 fí. F 


CLEOPATRA II, daughter of Ptolemy V and Cleo- 
patra I, was born betwcen 185 and 180 n.c. She married 
her brother, Ptolemy VI, c. 175-174. Later she was 
co-regent with hin and his brother Ptolemy VIII from 
170 until Ptolemy V1 was restored as sole ruler. After his 
death in 146 Cleopatra’s further life was a contmuous 
struggle for power against her brother Ptolemy VIII by 
open war (short regency for Ptolerny VL in 146, rebellion 
132-124) or diplomacy (marriage to Ptolemy VIII in 144, 
conciliation in 124). She survived her second husband, 
but died in 116 or 115, The details of the later stages of 
Clcopatra’s carcer are very obscure: sce especially W. 
Otto and IT. Bengtson, zur Geschichte des Niederganges 
des Ptolemaerreiches (Bayer. Abh. N.F. 17, 1938), passim, 
which contaims elaborate reconstructions of this period of 
Ptolemaic history, based to a considerable extent on the 
appearance and disappearance of Cleopatra IT and HI 
{rom the dating-prescripts of Greck and demotic papyri. 

F.M H. 


CLEOPATRA ITI, daughter of Ptolemy VI and Cleo- 
patra J1. Ptolemy VIII seduced and married her m 142 
B.C., and made her co-regent, as a counterweight against 
her mother’s influence. After his death in 116 her eldest 
son, Ptolemy TX, was made co-regent agaimst her will. 
She incited unsuccessful rebellions in 110 and 108, but 
succeeded ın 107 m giving her second son, Ptolerny X, 
his brother’s throne. Iler last years were filled with 
quarrels with this second son, who was accused by many 
of matiicide. See CLLOPATRA 11 and PTOLEMY (1). F. M. H. 


CLEOPATRA VII (PH 20), daughter ot Ptolemy XII, 
born in 6g B.C., became joint-ruler of Egypt with 
Ptolemy XIII m 51. In 49 they supplied Cn. Pompeius 
(q.v. 5) with ships, men, and corn for his father’s forces. 
Expelled in 48 by Ptolemy's party, she was remstated by 
Caesar, who, after defeating her opponents, made 
Ptolemy XIV her new consort and departed carly in 47 
leaving three legions for her support. In the summer she 
bore a son whom she called Ptolemy Caesar, asserting that 
Caesar was his father. In 46, on his invitation, she came 
to Rome with het son and hushand, returning to Egypt 
after his murder. Ptolemy XIV presently dying, sup- 
posedly poisoned by her order, she made her son co- 
ruler in his place. 

In 42 her efforts to aid the Caesarians were thwarted 
by Cusstus (q.v. 6) and by contrary winds, Summoned by 
Antony to Tarsus in 41 she vindicated her conduct and 
secured the death of her sister Arsinoc. Antony spent the 
winter in Alexandria, and after his departure she bore him 
twins: we cannot say if cither yet contemplated a lasting 
association. 

In 37 he summoned her to Antioch and they joined 
in a permanent political and personal alliance. Antony 
recognized the twins, and named them Alexander Helios 
and Cleopatra Selene; a third child born in 36 was called 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. In 48 Caesar had restored Cyprus 
to Egypt, and Antony now added further portions of the 
old Ptolemaic Empire mcluding Cyrenaica. In return 
Cleopatra was to back him and his projects with the 
resources of Egypt. In 35 she gave money and stores to 
repair the losses of his Parthian expedition. Antony's 
rebuff of Octavia (q.v. 2) was probably due more to his 
resentment against Octavian and sense of the value of 
Cleopatra's support than to any special pressure exerted 
by her: his treatment of Herod (q.v. 1) shows there were 
limits to her influence. 


(1934)), 
M H. 
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In 34 they staged at Alexandria the so-called ‘Dona- 
tions’, m which all the lands ruled by Alexander from the 
Hellespont to the Indus were nominally apportioned be- 
tween Cleopatra and her childien. She and Ptolemy 
Caesar were hailed not only as rulers of Egypt and Cyprus 
but as ‘Queen of Kings’ and ‘King of Kings’, 1.c. over- 
lords of this whole Ièmpiıre; Alexander [clos became 
king east and Ptolemy Philadelphus west of the Euphrates, 
and Cleopatra Selene queen of Cyrenaica. ‘Though much 
of this territory remained unconquered or governed by 
chent-kings and Antony’s heutenants, the vision was 
attractive to the Greek-speaking world and was elaborated 
with the aid of religious and national symbolism. 

The real extent of the threat to the integrity of the 
Roman Empire and to Octavian is hard to recover: at all 
events Cleopatra was a convenient focus for Octavian's 
propaganda and in 42 Rome declared war on her alone. 
She probably did not betray Antony at Actium and after- 
wards did her hest to delay the inevitable end: but after 
his suicide she had to follow suit (10 Aug. 30) to avoid 
figuring in Octavian’s trrumph. She may have chosen 
death by the asp because it was a royal symbol. 

Cleopatra was attractive rather than beautiful, with 
a lively temperament and great charm of speech. She was 
well-educated; and unlike her predecessors could speak 
Egyptian, besides numcrous other tongues. She cared for 
her subjects’ material welfare, entered into their rehgious 
belicfs, and was remembered by thern with affection. Her 
image has been distorted by Roman propaganda and the 
subsequent tradition. She was, of course, not Egyptian, 
but Macedonian. She was admittedly ruthless towards 
her family, in the true Ptolemaic tradition. But she was 
not sexually lax, associating, to our knowledge, only with 
Caesar and Antony. Not ts it likely that she was concerned 
in this association merely to exploit sex tor political ends. 
Ambitious for Egypt and for herself as Egypt's queen she 
certainly was—this was her crime in Roman eyes; and 
she sought to achieve her anns with their help; but this 
does not prove that she felt no affection or loyalty towards 
them; with men of their stamp, the contrary is probable, 
and is in some measure indicated by the evidence. 


See also ACTIUM, ANTONIUS (4), AUGUSTUS, CAFSAR (1), ( AESAIUON, 
OCTAVIA (2), and PTOLFMY (XLI-XV). 

H Volkmann, Cleopatra (1958), with nn account of the sources and 
a full bibhopraphy, G. Griffiths, YEgrch. 1961, 113 f, T. C. 
Skeat, ibid 1962, too fl. lconoeraphy: G. M A. Richter, The 
Portraits of the Greeks, (1905), 209. Ty. c. 


CLEOPHON (1), Athenian politician. He was a lyre- 
maker, son of Cleippides, strategos in 429/8, apparently 
by a ‘Thracian wife. Le was already a public figure at the 
time of the ostracism of [lyperbolus (q.v.), and became 
‘leader of the people’ after the restoration of democratic 
rule in 410 B.C. He introduced the diwfedAda, a dole of two 
obols a day, the allotment of which is unknown. He 
apparently managed Athenian finances between 410 and 
406; he was honest and died poor, and seems to have been 
efficient. But he was as violent in his manner as Cleon. 
He attacked both Critias and Alcibjades; and prevented 
the peace terms offered by Sparta after Cyzicus in 410 
from being accepted, and again after Aegospotam1 in 405. 
Ile was prosecuted and condemned to death in 404. 

E. Vanderpool, Hesp. 1952, 114 f. A W.G; 'T. J.C. 


CLEOPHON (2), Athenian tragic poet of whose plays 
some titles (Suda, s.v.) but no fragments survive. 
Aristotle mentions his unidealized characters (Poet. 2), his 
prosaic style (ibid. 22; Rh. 3. 7), and illustrates from him 
a method of evading a question (Soph. El. 15). 

A. W. P.-C. 


CLERUCHY («xìņpavyía), a special sort of Greek colony 
in which the settlers kept their original citizenship and 
did not form an independent community. The term is 
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confined to certain Athenian settlements founded on con- 
quered territory (Greek and barbarian) from the end of the 
sixth century, especially during the Empire. It is often 
difficult to decide whether a settlement of the fifth century 
is a cleruchy, as ancient authors do not always distinguish 
cleruchies from other colonies. The chief certain or prob- 
able cleruchies down to the end of the fifth century are: 
Chalcis (506, again c. 446), Naxos, Andros, the Chersonese, 
Lemnos, and Imbros (c. 450), Hestinea (c. 446), Acgina 
(431), Lesbos (427), Melos (416). (Definite evidence is 
lacking for an early cleruchy as such on Salamis, which 
seems to have had a unique position. The status of Scyros 
in the fifth century is uncertain.) ‘These cleruchies did 
not survive Athens’ defeut in 404. Later cleruchies are: 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros (from the early fourth 
century tll the Roman period, with intervals), Samos 
(c. 361-322), Potidaea (361-356), Chersonese (35 3/2- 338). 

The numbers in a cleruchy varied from 4,000 (Chalcis) 
to 250 (Andros). Each settler («Anjpotyos) received an 
allotment («Aqpos) which maintained him as a seupites 
(q.v.). The theory, however, that the Athenians ın this 
way swelled the numbers of hoplites at Athens conflicts 
with definite evidence that the cleruchs resided in the 
cleruchies, which may sometimes have served the purpose 
of garrisons in addition to providing land for the poor. 
As Atheman citizens cleruchs were lable for mulitary 
service, paid war-tax (etsphora), and took part m rehgious 
activity at Athens. Distance, however, forced them to 
create organs for local self-governinent on the Athentan 
model, boule, ecclesia, and magistrates. In the fourth 
century at least cleruchies were supervised by officials 
sent out from Athens. 


A J Graham, Colony and Mother City in Ancient Greece (1964), 
166 1I. A J.G. 


CLIENS. In early Rome a client was a free man who 
entrusted himself to another and received protection mn 
return. In the late Republic and early Empire, chentship 
was essentially a social hereditary status consecrated by 
usage and reflected in the law. The rules of the law 
were far more binding for the special case of the freed- 
man, who was ipso facto ‘chens’ of his former owner 
(see FRFFDMEN). The ordinary chent might receive datly 
food, often converted mto money (sportu/a), or assistance 
in the courts. In return he helped his patron in his 
political and private hfe, and showed him respect, 
especially by greeting him in the morning. Chent and 
patron could not bear witness against one another, or at 
Jeast the evidence could not be enforced. Dionysius 
(Ant. Rom. 2. 9-10) records other rules, many of which 
were out of use or are mere conjectures, for instance that 
the client must try to ransom his patron. 

The Twelve Tables recognized the tie of clientship: 
‘patronus si client: fraudem fecerit sacer esto’ (8. 21). 

In imperial times the client was practically confused 
with the parasite. Martial describes himself as a client 
Clients were called salutatores because of their duty of 
daily salutation and tagati because custom compelled 
them to wear the toga, by that time obsolescent. 

In the provinces (especially in Gaul) tbe Roman 
clientship superimposed itself on pre-existing local forms 
of social ties. It 1s a controversial point whether the 
relations of certuin vanquished states with Rome are to be 
described as chentship. But there is little doubt that 
Roman individuals and families built up large clentelae 
among forcigners: whole communities could become 
clients. 

Mommsen, Rom. Forsch i. 354 fi ; id., Rim Staatsr. ni. 547; 
M. Gelzer, Die Nobilitdt der rém Republik (1912), L. Friedlander, 
Darstellungen aus d. Stttengeschichte Roms 1° (1919), 223 fi.; 1 230 fË., 
J Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome (1941), 171 ff.; M. L.emosse, 


RIDA 1949, 37 fl.; ÈE. Dadian Foreign Clientelue (1958). See also 
PATRONUS. A. M. 


CLIENT KINGS 
CLIENT KINGS. ‘The first king to establish close and 


friendly contact with Rome was Hieron 11 (q.v.). By then 
Rome had developed the habit of expecting spontaneous 
subordination from her socu (q.v.) in return tor protection: 
Roman nobles naturally saw a friendly relationship be- 
tween strong and weak as one between patrons and clients 
(see CLIENS). Hieron preserved freedom in internal and (to 
some extent) in forcign affairs by adapting himself to 
this, supporting Rome in her wars and refusing to treat 
with her enemies (cf. Polyb. 1. 16. 10 f.) Demetrius (q.v. 
7), as regent of Illyria, was less wise: taking his freedom 
too literally, he lapsed into ‘ingratitude’ and was attacked 
and deposed. ‘hese cases at once marked out the Roman 
attitude to chent rulers, and they can be paralleled right 
down to, e.g., Deiotarus and Ariovistus (qq.v.) respective- 
ly. In return for the beneficia of freedom and protection 
(about which, however, she grew less conscientious), 
Rome expected ‘Iree’ allies (including kings) to remain in 
officio, 

During the second century B.C. contact with rulers 
ranging from Hellenistic monarchs to Spanish chicttams 
demonstrated the essential weakness of monurchie states. 
however powerful in appearance, they were at the mercy 
of pretenders and succession troubles. ‘his was freely 
exploited by the Senate where convenient, e.g. in the 
cases of Macedonia and Pergamum. To most kings, bemg 
recognized as king (rex appellari) and called ‘friend and 
ally’ by the Senate made the diflerence between security 
and anarchy. Once recognized, a king was normally as 
free as his de facto strength permitted; this would depend 
on his freedom from dynastic troubles, good relations 
with his newhhours, and distance from Rome. Though 
jealous of great royal power, the Senate (aware of its 
short duration) did not normally use more than 
diplomacy agamst suspect rulers’ it took a long time to 
decide on war even against Jugurtha (q.v.). But open 
defiance was not tolerated. The result of this system was 
that the Republic knew no real frontiers: beyond the 
provinces (and within them) a penumbra of influence 
extended as far as distance and diplomacy would permit 
(see, e g, ALTALUS IL, MASINISSA, PITAHNACES 1). This 
inability to sce kings otherwise than as chents embroiled 
Rome in trouble with Parthia (q.v.), which had no agyres- 
sive Intentions, but was beyond the range of even ettec- 
tive diplomate power: relations remained ambiguous, 
between equality and chentshbip, as long as the kingdom 
lasted. 

In the final convulsions of the Republic, astute client 
kings acquired great power (see CLEOPATRA VII, JUBA 1). 
But Augustus re-established them as de facto vassals, 
even making them hable to trial in Rome and deposition; 
he continued republican policy in using them to govern 
territory too difficult to administer directly; and he would 
annex their states when the time seemed ripe (see GALATIA, 
HEROD 1), which the Republic (except in its final phase) 
had never claimed the right to do. Later Emperors 
differed in their policies; but the tendency wus to absorb 
kingdoms within what came to be recognized as the 
frontiers of the Empire, while using the traditional 
techniques of diplomatic intervention whenever possible 
(e.g. in Parthia and Germany) beyond the frontiers. 
(See also names of individual kings and countries.) 

P C Sands, The Client Princes of the Roman Fmpire under the 


Repubhe (1908); T. Yoshimura, Hist. 1961, 473 f. (military con- 
tribution). E. H. 


CLITOMACHUS (187/6—110/o9 B.c.), a Carthaginian, 
originally named [Tasdrubal, migrated to Athens at the 
age of 24, and at 28 became the pupil of the sceptical 
Carneades (q.v.), founder of the ‘New Academy’. From 
140/139 he conducted his own school in the Palladium, 
but returned in 129/8 with many followers to the 
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Academy, of which he became head two years later (Acad. 
tndex Flerc. cols. 24, 30). 

According to Diog. L. 4. 67 he wrote over 400 books; 
Sextus Empiricus Math. 9. 1 says that he was unneces- 
sarily lengthy because he argued against the dopmatists 
from their own premisses. None of his work survives in 
its original form, but the arguments of Carneades, who 
left no writings, were prescrved mainly by way of his 
efforts to record therm. More than some other pupils he 
emphasized the refusal of Carneades to commit himself. 
His works included llep éemoxns (On withholding assent, 
Cic. Luc. 98), Iep aipeccwy (On philosophical sects, 
Diog. L. 2. 22), and a Consolation, addressed to the 
Carthaginians on ther city’s destruction (Cic. Tuse. 
3. 54); he dedicated other books to the Romans 1.. 
Censorinus and Lucilius the poet. F. IL S. 


CLITUMNUS, a tiver near Trebiae in Umbria, famous 
for the white sacrificial kine on its banks (Verg. G. 2. 140). 
It flowed into the Tinia, and subsequently into the ‘liber. 
Shrines of the personified Clitumnus and other deities 
adorned its source (called Sacraria in the Itineraries), 
attracting numerous tourists (Pliny, Ep. 8. 8; Suct. 
Cal. 43). E T.S. 


CLOACA MAXIMA, originally an open water-course, 
later canualzed, diaming north-east Rome from the 
Arpiletum to the liber by way of the Forum Romanum 
and Velabrum. Tradition ascribed its regulation to 
Tarquimus Superbus, and branch drains of the fifth 
century B.C. do exist. Much of the existing sewer, nowhere 
older than c. 200 B.C., is due to M. Vipsanius Agrippa in 
33 B.C. 


Nash, Pict Dict. Rome i, 258 ff. I A.R. 


CLOATIUS VERUS, Augustan lexicographer and 
grammanan, who wrote on the meanings of Greek words 
and on derivations of Latin words {rom Greek (cf. Gell. 
10. 12, Mucrob. Sat. 3. 19. 2). He may be the ‘Cloatius’ 
cited six times by Verrius Flaccus. J. F. M. 


CLOCKS. The hours (apa, horae, not in the modern 
sense till Aristotle; ðvwwðera pepean ris juepqs, Hdt. 2. 
109. 3, but see J. Enoch Powell, CR 1940, 69 f.) were told in 
antiquity (1) by the sundial, wpoAcyiov or -efor, solarium, 
consisting of a pointer, yrapwr, casting its shadow 
(hence the instrument is sornetimes called axcoPijpas) 
upon a convex surface, oxd¢7 (also móàos, as being a sort 
of model of the sky) or (less commonly) a flat one. The 
inventor was Anaxunander (Favorinus ap. Diog. Laert. 
2. 1; Pliny, HN 2. 187 says Anaximenes), and the idea 
itself Babylonian (Hdt. loc. cit.). (2) By the water-clock, 
xAefwdpa, clepsvdra, vdpucxomeiov, consisting of (a) a 
vessel from which water flowed through a small ortfice, 
(b) a graduated container into which the water Howed. 
But if the water-level in (a) was allowed to grow lower, 
the rate of flow would decrease; hence it was necessary 
either to keep the level ın (a) constant or in some other 
way to compensate for the decrease. See Heron of 
Alexandria, vol. 1, 506. 23 Schmidt (Teubner, 1899), 
und the elaborate clock of Ctesibius (Vitruvius, De arch. 
9. 8. 2 {T.). Ordinary clocks were, however, anything but 
accurate (Seneca, Apocol. 2. 2). 

Convenient assemblage of facts in A. Relm, PW, s.v. ‘Horo- 


logium’ Cf. W. Kubitschek, Grundriss der antiken Zettrechnung (1928), 
138 fI. H. J. R 


CLODIA (PIV 66), second of the three sisters of P. 
Clodius (q-v. 1), born ¢. 95 D.C., had married her first 
cousin Metellus (q.v. 9) Celer by 62 (Cic. Fam. 5. 2. 6). 
Her bitter enemy Cicero (but gossip said she had once 
offered him marrige, Plut. Cic. 29) paints a vivid picture 
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of her in his Letters from 60 B.c. onwards, and above all 
in his Pro Caelio of Apr. 56. Her affair with Catullus 
(q.v. 1—the identification with Lesbia is practically certain) 
began before the death of Metellus in 59, which Clodia 
was said to have caused by poison: by the end of that 
year Cacelius (q.v.) was her lover. After the Caelrus case 
her political importance ceases, but she may have been 
still alive in 45 (Cic. Att. 13. 38. 3, etc.). For bibhography 
see CAFLIUS, G EFC. 


CLODIUS (1, PW 48) PULCHER, Puntius, youngest 
of six children of Ap. Claudius (10) Pulcher, was born 
c. 92 B.C. (since quaestor in 61). In 68 he corrupted the 
troops of his brother-in-law Lucullus (q.v. 2). During the 
next years he was apparently friendly with Cicero (Plut. 
Cic. 29), though accused of collusion in his prosecution 
of Catihne in 65. But in May 61 Cicero gave damaying 
evidence against him when he was on trial for appearing m 
women's clothes at the Bona Dea festival the previous 
December (see CAESAR 1): however, Clodius was narrowly 
acquitted by a jury bribed by Crassus. Next year, on re- 
turning from his quaestorian province of Sicily, he sought 
transference into a plebeian gens: this was at first resisted, 
but in Mar. 59 Caesar as pontifex maximus presided over 
comitia curiata at which the ‘adoption’ was ratified, and 
Clodius was elected tribune for 58. His measures 1m- 
cluded free corn for the plebs, restoration of collegia, 
repeal or modification of the Leges Aelia et Fufia (see 
LEX, LEGES), grant of new provinces to the consuls 
Gahbinius (q.v. 2) and Piso (g v. 5), bills ensuring the 
exile of Cicero (who departed in Jate March), the dispatch 
of Cato (g.v. 5) to Cyprus, and grant of title of king and 
control of Pessinus to Brogitarus ruler of the Galatian 
Trocmi. Clodius then turned against Pompey, allowing 
the escape of the Armenian prince Tigranes, threatening 
Pompey’s life, and probably (Cic. Dom. 40, Har. Resp. 48) 
suggesting repeal of the Lex Julia Apraria (see CAFSAR 1). 
These attacks were continued in 57, when they were 
especially related to the question of Cicero's recall, and 
in the carly part of Clodius’ aedileship in 56; but after 
Luca his power to disrupt the Triumvirate’ was weakened, 
though he continued to control large sections of the 
urban mob (see also MILO). He stood for the praetorship 
of 52, but owing to rioting the elections had not been held 
when he was murdered by Milo on 18 Jan. of that year. 
Iis clients among the plebs burned the Senate House as 
his pyre. 

Clodius, who like two of his sisters used the ‘popular’ 
spelling of his name, probably saw the tribunate as a 
vital step in his political career: revenge on Cicero need 
not have been either his main aim in seeking traductio in 
plebem, nor (despite Cic. Dom. 41, Sest. 16) Caesar's aim 
n granting it. Moreover, the view that Caesar was at any 
time his patron seems misconceived. In 58-56 he may 
certainly have been allied with Crassus; but he was 
surely both opportunist and independent, for before as 
well as after Luca he was friendly with various optimates 
(Cic. Fam. 1. 9. 1¢, 19), and in 53 he was supporting the 
candidates of Pompey (Asconius, 26. 42). The one con- 
sistent motif 1s his courting of the plebs urbana. 

"he daughter of his marriage to Fulvia (q.v., later wife 
to Mark Antony) was momentarily married to Augustus 
(q.v.) in 42. 


See on CAISAR (1), and add I. G. Pocock, ‘Clodius and the Acts of 
Caesar’, CO 1924; E. Mann, 'L'Utopm di Clodio’, Riv. Fil 1940; 
E S Gruen Phoemx 1900, 120 ff., R G M. Nisbet, ed (1961) of 
Cic Jn Pisonem. Cic. De Domo (ed. R. G. Nishet, 1939), 18 an impon- 
ant but exceedingly complex source tor the years 59-57. n E. E C. 


CLODIUS (2, PW 38) MACER, Lucius, legatus in 
Africa ın A.D. 68, revolted from Nero and cut off the corn- 
supply of Rome. Though inspired by messages from 
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Galba (q.v. 1), he never recognized him; instead he called 
himself propraetor, and raised a new Jegion I Macriana 
hberatrix. Galba had him executed m October. 


P. Romanelli, Storia delle province romane dell'Africa (1959), 
279 fl. A. M.; G. E. F. C. 


CLODIUS (3, PW 52.) QUIRINALIS, Punius, from 


Arelate in Gaul, taught rhetoric in the Neronian age. 
Schanz—Hosius, § 480. 


CLODIUS (4, PW 17) ALBINUS, Decimus, belonged 
to a noble family. After distinguished military service in 
Dacia and Germany he was at the time of Commodus’ 
death governor of Britain. As a potential candidate for the 
principate he was at first placated by Septimius Severus 
with the title of Caesar, but after Niger’s death came into 
conflict with Septimius, who wished the imperial power 
to be confined to his own family. In reply Albinus was 
saluted Augustus by his army, and in A.D. 196 he crossed 
to Gaul in the vain hope of securing the support of the 
German legions before marching on Rome. He was killed 
in a battle near Lugdunum 1n 197. 


Herodian 2 15, 9. 7-8, Dho Cassius, bk 73; B.M. Coins, Rom. 
Emp v ixxvu ff; J Salty, Essar d'iconogi aphie de Uempereur Clodius 
Alobinus (1900). H.M. D.P; B.H W. 


CLOELIA, a Roman girl piven as hostage to Porsenna 
(y.v.). She escaped across the Tiber to Rome, by swim- 
ming or on horseback, but was handed back to Porsenna 
who, admirmg het bravery, freed her and other hostages. 
An equestrian statue on the Via Sacra later celebrated her 
exploit. Critics who dismiss the story as legend beheve 
that the statue was dedicated to a goddess (Venus 
Equestris?) and that later Romans wrongly associated it 
with Cloelia. 


Cf Ogilvic, Comm. Livy 1-5, on Lavy 2. 1). IL IL S. 


CLUBS, GREEK. The clubs here discussed may be 
defined as voluntary associations of persons more or less 
permanently organized for the pursuit of a common end, 
and so distinguishable bhoth from the State and its 
component elements on the one hand, and on the other 
from temporary umons for transitory purposes. Despite 
the large number and great popularity of clubs in the 
Greek world, both in the Hellenistic and in the Greco- 
Roman period, literature makes surprisingly few refer- 
ences to them, and the available evidence consists almost 
entirely of inscriptions and, ın the case of Egypt, papyri. 
These provide a picture which, if incomplete, is at least 
vivid and detailed. 

2. Greek clubs, sacred and secular, are attested as 
early as the time of Solon, one of whose laws, quoted by 
Gaius (Dig. 47. 22. 4), gave legal validity to their regula- 
tions, unless they were contrary to the laws of the State; 
and we hear of political clubs (€zacpiac) at Athens in the 
fifth century n.C. (Thuc. 3. 82; 8. 54; 65). In the classical 
period the socictics known to us are mostly religious, 
carrying on the cult of some hero or god not yet recog- 
nized by the State, such as the voturies (opyedres) of 
Amynus, Asclepius, and Dexion, the heroized Sophocles. 
With the close of Greek freedom, clubs become much 
more frequent and varied, and though many of them 
have religious names and exercise primarily religious 
functions, their social and economic aspects become 
mcreasingly prominent and some of them are purely 
secular. ‘They are found throughout the Greco-Roman 
world, but are specially common in the cosmopolitan 
trade-centres such as Piraeus, Delos, and Rhodes, in 
<gypt, and in the flourishing cities of Asia Minor, and 
they appear to have played a valuable role ın uniting in a 
common religious and social activity diverse clements 
of the population—men and women, slaves and free, 
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citizens and aliens, Greeks and ‘barbarians’. On the 
titles and aims of these guilds, their cults and festivals, 
their social and economic aspects, their membership and 
officials, their organization and finance, much light has 
been thrown by inscriptions, fully discussed by F. Poland 
(see below). 

3. From the multifarious societies so revealed, in- 
capable of a wholly sausfactory classification, three 
groups may be singled out for mention. 

(a) Among the religious guilds a leading place is taken 
by those of the Dionysiuc artistes (of mepi tròv AiWvucov 
texvira), which devoted themselves to the promotion 
of music and the drama. The earliest and most pro- 
minent of these was the Attic øúvoðos, founded prob- 
ably in the early third century n.c. (though some scholars 
assign it to the late fitth) and traceable down to the close 
of the Roman Republic. Shehtly later and less influential 
was the Isthmian and Nemean xouwor, a tederation of 
several local ovvodue with its centre at Thebes and 
branches at Argos, Chalcis, and elsewhere. To the third 
century belongs a similar «xowdry in Asia Minor, oi er 
Iavias xa ‘EXnerovrov, with Teos as its” original 
centre, favoured by the Attalid kings, while in Egypt and 
Cyprus a guild of reyvtrac Hoursshed under the patronage 
of the Ptolemies. Under the Empire turther titles and 
privileges were showered, especially by adrian, on the 
auvodos, a federal reorganization of the Dionysiac guilds, 
Ol amo THY otKoUperyS mepi Tov Atovrvoov rexyviTa, the exis- 
tence of which 1s last attested in A D. 291. 

(b) In various cities wholesale merchants (€70por) 
formed associations of their own (Poland, 107 f1.), and 
in Athens they combined, for some purposes at least, 
with the shippers (raveàypa). In the second century B.C. 
two vigorous and wealthy societies, in which these two 
elements unite with the warechousemen (cydoyeis), meet 
us on the island of Delos, the //eracletstae of 'T'yre and 
the Poseidomastae of Berytus (W. A. Laidlaw, History of 
Delos (1933), 212 f{¥.); the large and well-appointed club- 
house of the latter, which apparently served religious, 
social, and commercial ends, has been completely ex- 
cavated (C. Picard, Explor. archeol. de Delos, vi, 1921). 

(c) Numerous guilds, some of which probably date 
from the classical period, are composed of fellow 
workers in the sume craft, industry, or trade, such as 
doctors, bankers, architects, producers of woollen or 
linen goods, dyers, tullers, launderers, tanners, cobblers, 
workers in metal, stone, and clay, builders, carpenters, 
farmers, gardeners, fishers, bakers, pastry-cooks, barbers, 
embalmers, transport workers. Their main function was 
religious and social rather than economic; and though 
we hear of troubles at Ephesus in which the guilds play 
a leading part (Acts xix. 24 ff.; Anatolian Studies pre- 
sented to W. M. Ramsay (1923), 27 ff.), their chief object 
wus not to modify conditions of labour or to champion 
the interests of the workers against their employers, but to 
offer their members opportunities of pleasurable inter- 
course in leisure hours. 

4. Religious feeling and observance entered deeply 
into every department of Greek life, and among a people 
with so developed a social sense religion naturally tended 
to be an affair of the group rather than of the individual. 
lence arose one of the main incentives to the formation 
of associations, and such glimpses as we gain of their 
activities suggest that religious rites played a prominent, 
though rarely (except at the earliest stage) the only role 
therein. Deities not recognized by the State were thus 
worshipped by their devotees, groups of compatriots 
settled in some foreign city, e.g. the Phoenicians and the 
Egyptians resident in Delos or Piracus, maintained their 
native cults, most of the club-gatherings probably opened 
with some religious ceremony, and we have numerous 
references (e.g. IG ii. 1275 = F. Sokolowski, Lois 
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sacrées des cités grecques (1962), 126) to the participation of 
the guild ın the funeral rites of its members, the provision 
or protection of their tombs, or the perpetuation of their 
cult as ‘heroes’. Significant also is the large proportion 
of guild-names (Poland, Geschichte, 33 f1.; 57 tl.) which 
indicate religious activities (cuvAura, Oeparevrai, Op- 
oxevTalt, pvorat, etc.) or are derived from divinities 
(AOnvacrat, Adpodiatactrat, ‘Hpaxdeiorat, etc.), while 
their officials frequently bear titles of an unmistakably 
religious character. ‘No point’, remarks Poland, ‘is more 
important for the historical evolution of the whole 
phenomenon than its relation to the deity. This 1s tar 
more prominent than in the case of the Roman collegia; 
indeed, for many associations these religious aspects are 
the only thing which we learn about them.’ A picture of 
unsurpassed vividness and detail 1s presented by an ın- 
scription (STG 1109 — IG iu. 1368, translated in Tod, op. 
cit. infra. 86 {T.) of the second half of the second century 
A.D., which records the proceedings, punctuated by the 
interyections of enthusiastic members, of a general mect- 
ing of the Athenian society of Iobacchi, followed by a 
verbatim text of the new statutes of the society unani- 
mously adopted thereat. These deal with the admission 
and subscriptions of members, the dates of periodical 
mectings, the maintenance of order and the penalties im- 
posed for any disorderly behaviour, the religious cere- 
monics (including a sermon and a dramatic performance 
by officers and members of the society) which marked the 
principal meetings, the celebration of any auspicious 
event in the life of any member, the duties and privileges 
of the treasurer, and the attendance of members at the 
funeral of any of their number. There we see the por- 
trayal of typical club-life, the social activities of which 
are founded upon and suffused by a common religious 
interest and loyalty. 

E Zicharth, Das griech Verernstvesen (1806); J Ochler, Zum griech. 
Veremsuesen (1905); F Poland, Geschichte d griech Vereinswesens 
(1909), M N. Tod, Sidelghts on Greek History (1932), 69 ff. For 
specific aspects or regions see M Sun Nicolò, Aegyptisches Vereins- 
wesen sur Zeit der Ptolemaer u. Romer (1914-15); P. Foucart, Des 
assoctatrons s eligqieuses chez les Grecs (1874); E. Poland, s v. ‘“Vechnitae’ 
in PW; M Radin, Legislation of the Greeks and Romans on Corpora- 
trons (1910) The decrees and laws of the Attic societies are collected 
in JIG u’ 1249-369, those of the Delian corporations in Inscriptions 
de Delos, 1519—23; lor a selection of inscriptions relating to clubs see 


SIG? toys-120, Michel, 901-1018, for Egyptian religious associa 
tons A D. Nock, ctc, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1936, 39 tt. M. N. T. 


CLUBS, ROMAN. The Latin words corresponding 
most closely to the English ‘club’ are collegium and 
sodalicuum (sodahtas). ‘the former was the ofħicial title 
of the four great priestly colleges, pontifices, VI Turi 
epulonum, X Vviri sacris faciundis, and augures, and the 
word had religious associations even when the object of 
the club was not primarily worship. Few, if any, collegia 
were completely secular. Some took their name frorn a 
deity or deities, e.g. Diana et Antinous (ILS 7212), 
Aesculapius et Hygia (ibid. 7213), Hercules (ibid. 7315, 
etc.), Silvanus (ibid. 7317), and their members were 
styled cultores. Even when their name was not associated 
with a god collegia often held their meetings ın temples, 
and their clubhouse (schola) might bear the name ot a 
divinity (JLS 7218: Schola deae Minervae Aug.). ‘Vhe 
collegia illustrate the rule that all ancient societies from 
the family upwards had a religious basis. 

Plutarch (Numa 17) attributes to Numa the foundation 
of certain collegia, but ıt is doubtful whether many 
existed before the Second Punic War. Complcte freedom 
of association scems to have prevailed down to the last 
century of the Republic, though the action taken by the 
Senate against the Bacchanales in 186 B.c. shows that the 
government might intervene against an objectionable 
club. In the Ciceronian age the collegia became involved in 
political action; many were suppressed in 64 B.C. and 
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again by Caesar, after a temporary revival by Clodius. By 
Lex Julta (probably a.b. 7, ILS 4966) Augustus enacted 
that every club must be sanctioned by the Senate or 
emperor. This sunction is sometimes recorded on club 
inscriptions, and it undoubtedly was freely given, though 
the policy of different emperors varied (Trajan absolutely 
forbade the formation of clubs in Bithynia: Pliny, Tra. 34). 
An extant senatus consultum (ILS 7212) shows that general 
permission was given for burial clubs (collegia funeraticia 
or temaorum), provided that the members met only once 
a month for the payment of contributions. In practice 
these clubs engaged in social activities and dined together 
on certain occasions, e.g. the birthdays of benefactors. 
After A.D. 100 the government seems to have viewed the 
clubs with little suspicion. 

Many collegia were composed of men practising the 
same craft or trade, e.g. smiths, clothworkers, carpenters, 
sailors; but there 1s no evidence that their object was to 
maintain or improve their economic conditions. In most 
cases they were probably in name burial clubs, while their 
reul purpose was to foster friendliness and social life 
among their members. Many clubs of ruvenes existed 
mainly for sport, und associations were formed among 
ex-service men (weteram). Several lists of members 
survive (c.g. ILS 6174-6; 7225-7). These are headed 
by the names of the patrom (ILS 7216 {.), wealthy men, 
sometimes of senatorial rank, who often had made gifts 
to the clubs. ‘Che members bore titles recalling those 
borne by municipal officials. The presidents were magis- 
tri or curulores or quinquennales (who kept the roll of 
members). Below these came the decuriones, and then 
the ordinary members (plebs). "he funds were sometimes 
managed by quaestores. In these clubs the humbler 
population found some compensation for their exclusion 
from municipal honours. The fact that at the distribu- 
tions of money or food a larger share was given to the 
officials or even to the patroni implies that the object of 
the clubs was not primarily philanthropic, though they 
no doubt fostered goodwill and generosity among their 
members. See also INDUSTRY, § 2, 5, and 7. 

The evidence is almost entirely epigraphic, though Cicero often 
refers to the political activity of collegia. See ILS u 2, ch. 15 and ni. 
2. 710 ff ‘Lh Mommsen, De collegiis et sodalrous (Kiel, 1843); J. P. 
Waltzing, Etude historique sur les corporations piofesstonclles: chez les 
Romains (1895 ft.); E Kornemann, av. ‘Collegsuum' m PW: S Dill, 
Roman Socaety from Nerv to Marcus Aurelia (1905), 281 1.5 E. G. 
Hardy, Studies in Roman History 1 (1900), 129 tt. (Chrisuansty and 


the Collegia); P. W Dutt, Personality in Roman Private Law (1938), 
chs. 4 -5 (see also D Daube, JRS 1943, 91 H., 1944, 125 ff.). G. L1. 5. 


CLUENTIUS (PIV 4) HABITUS, Avus, of a promi- 
nent family of Larinum, in 76 B.C. charged his stepfather 
Oppianicus and others with attempting to poison him; 
they were convicted after notorious bribery on both sides. 
In 66 the case was reopened by Oppianicus’ son, who 
charged Cluentius with the murder of the Elder Oppiani- 
cus. Cicero conducted the defence and, by ‘throwing dust 
in the cyes of the jury’ (as he later boasted), won his case. 
The true fects cannot be disentangled. 


Cicero, Pro Cluentio. G. S. Hoenigswald, TAPA 1962, 109 T i 
n B. 


CLUNIA, a town in the territory of the Spanish Arevaci 
and later in Roman Tarraconensis, lay 25 miles north- 
west of Uxama (modern Osma). It may have been made a 
colony by Sulpicius Galba (q.v. 1): a long dedication to 
him (CIL 1i. 2779) comes from here, and a coin (if 
genuine) names the city CLVNIA SVL(picia). Destroyed by 
Franks and Alemanni c. A.D. 300, the restored town was 
again destroyed by Germanic tribes in the fifth century. 
‘There are many remains: e.g. of a theatre, forum, temples. 


A. Vives, La Moneda Hispanica, 1v (1924), 111 ff.; P. de Palol, 
Coloma Sulpicia (1959). H. H. S. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA 
CLUSIUM (Etr. Clevsin-, Chamars; modern Chiusi), in 


the province of Siena stands above the Via Cassia at the 
south end of the Val di Chiana. It was one of the twelve 
cities of Ftruria, and one of the oldest in the north-east. 
The carliest finds are Villanovan, and the cremation rite 
continued uninterrupted, the ossuaries developing in the 
Onientalizing period into ‘canopic urns’, i.e. images of the 
dead. One of the earliest of the numerous chamber 
tombs produced the François vase, and a number are 
painted. From the fifth century onwards, Clusium was a 
centre of decorative bronze-working, specializing in 
brazicrs and candlesticks; throughout its history it was 
also an important centre of stone-cai ving. The area has 
produced an exceptionally large number of Etruscan in- 
scriptions (C/E 475-3306). Clusium appears to have 
passed into Roman hands at a comparatively late stage. 
See also PORSEN(N)A. 


R. Bunch: Haninelh, Mon. Ant. 1925, cols 209 ff; Scullard, 
En. Cities, 151 tt.; D. Levi, H Museo Civico di Chiust (1935). 
D.W RR. 


CLYMENE, name of a dozen different heroines (for one 
see CATREUS), the best known being the mother of Phac- 
thon (q.v.), wife of Merops, lang of Ethiopia. Meaning 
simply ‘famous’, it is a stopgap name, like Creusa, 
Leucippus, etc., used where there was no genealogical 
or other tradition. H.J R. 


CLYMENUS, (1) euphemistic title of Hades, especially 
at IIcrmione (Paus. 2. 35. 9, cf. Lusos ap. Athen. 624 c). 
(2) ‘he fabulous founder of the temple there, an Argive 
(Paus. ibid.). (3) Name of several other mvthological 
persons, the best known bemg the father of Harpalvce 
(see ALASTOR). Variants to the story given there are that 
his daughter's transformation (to an owl, in this account) 
took place while she was fleeing from him (Pa idoxo- 
graph, 222 Westermann, where she is called Nycti- 
mene, apparently by confusion with a hke story of 
Epopeus, king of Jueshos (Hyg. Fab. 204)), and that he 
killed her (ibid. 206) and himself (ibid. 242. 4, Parthenius 
13). lI. J. R. 


CLYTEMNESTRA (Clytaem(n)estra, KAvraye(v)jarpa; 
the shorter form is better attested; Clutdemestra, Tavius 
Andronicus, trag. 11, by iambic shortening), daughter of 
‘Tvndarcos, sister of Pelen and the Dioscuri and wife of 
Agamemnon (qq.v.). For the murder of her husband, 
see AGAMEMNON. 

Her legend was a favourite one among post-lHomeric 
authors, and the central interest being her infidelity and 
murder, all manner of motives ure discovered; for in 
Homer she is a weakly good woman (Od. 3. 266), over- 
persuaded by the energetic scoundrel Aegisthus, and 
‘hateful’ (abid. 310) or ‘accursed’ (11. 410) only in retro- 
spect. Her sole active cruelty is to kill Cassandra (11. 
422). Stesichorus (fr. 17 Dichl) blames Aphrodite, who 
made Tyndareos’ daughters unfaithful because he 
had neglected her. Aeschylus (Ag. passim) and others 
after him (but the motive may be earlier, see Pindar, 
Pyth. 11. 22 íl., cf. CASSANDRA) give her a double ın- 
centive, the sacrifice of Iphigenia (q.v.), and anger at 
Agamemnon’s anfidelities, the latter a non-Homeric 
reason. He also makes her a strong character, the leader 
in the whole affair, while Acgisthus is a blustering 
weakling (cf. Od. 3. 310, avdAncidos Aiyighorwo). Sopho- 
cles and Euripides in their Electras still make her the 
more prominent figurc, but tend to increase the re- 
lative importance of Acgisthus again; Euripides (El. 
1105-6) makes her somewhat sorry for all that has 
happened. In Aeschylus, again, she tries to resist Orestes 
(Cho. 889 ff.) and threatens him with the Erinyes (924), 
whom her ghost afterwards stirs up against him (Eum. 
94 ff.); in the other tragedians she merely pleads for life. 


CLYTEMNESTRA 


Her part in other legends is small; she brings Iphigenia 
to Aulis (Eur. ZA 607 ff.), and Telephus (q.v.) gets a 
hearing from the Greeks by acting on her advice (Hyg. 
Fab. 101. 2;  ?Eurpidean). Her name joccasionally 
occurs as a Common noun meaning ‘adulteress’ (as 
Quintilian, Jnst. 8. 6. 53), or ‘murderess’ (see Horace, 
Sat. 1. 1. 100, where ‘fortissima ‘Tyndaridarum’ stands 
for Clytaemnestra). See further ELECTRA. 

In archaic and early classical art Clytemnestra is 
regularly shown withheld by a nurse or Talthybios from 
rushing with a double axe to help Acgisthus stricken by 
Orestes. On one vase, which may not antedate Aeschylus, 
this scene ts balanced by a death of Agamemnon, caught 
in the closed shirt and killed with a sword by Acgisthus, 
behind whom comes Clytemmnestra with the axe. She ts 
also once shown wielding an axe to kill Cassandra. 

Hofer in Roscher’s Lexikon n. 1270 Il. In art, Dronuner, Fasen- 


listent, 321. See also E. Vermeule in 217 ach. 1900, 1 A 
H.J R; C.M R. 


CNIDOS, a Greck city founded perhaps c. goo B.C., 
and claiming descent from Sparta, situated on a long 
pemnsula at the south-west corner of Asta Minor. 
Originally set on the south coast of the peninsula, it was 
transferred c. 330 to a magnificent strategic and com- 
mercial situation at the cape. Excavations were carried 
out there by Newton for the British Museum in 1857-9; 
and the fortifications and two protected harbours are 
still open to view. The Cnidians were a maritime people 
and colonized the [aparı Is. Failing in the attempt to 
convert their penmsula mto an island they yielded to the 
Persians (atter 546). After the Persian wars they joined 
the Athenian confederacy, but they warmly espoused the 
Spartan cause alter 413. Sulyected to Ptolemaic control 
in the third century and perhaps Rhodian in the cariy 
second, Cmidos was a artas hbera under Roman tule 
from 129 nc. Notable citizens were Ctesias, Eudoxus 
the astronomer, Sostratus (architect of the Pharos of 
Alexandria), and Agatharchides. Coidos was famous for 
its medical school, its wines, and the Aphrodite bv 
Praxiteles. 

C T Newton, 
G E Bean and J M Cook, “Vhe Cardi’, BSA 1952. 


CODEX (legal). The earliest-known collections of 
imperial constitutiones (q v ) were the Coder Gregarianus 
(published c. a.D 291) and Hermogemanus, a supple- 
mentary collection confined, apart from some later 
additions, to constitutions of the years 293; 4, and pub- 
lished probably at about that time. Neither survives, 
but they can to some extent be reconstructed from other 
collections of legal texts. “They were also used by Jus- 
tinian (sce below). “They were wnoflicial collections by 
unknown authors (perhaps officials im the imperial 
chancery, Hermogentinus being possibly identical with 
the jurist of that name, q v.) The next compilation, the 
Codex Theodostanus (438) was an official one, made on 
the orders of Theodosius IT and containing in sixteen 
books general enactments from the time of Constantine. 

In 528 (six months after his accession) Justinian 
ordered a commission including Tribonianus (q.v.) to 
make a new compilation to bring up to date and super- 
sede the three previous ones. ‘his was published in 529, 
but does not survive. For ın 530 and in the three succeed- 
ing years, when the Digesta (q.v.) were being compiled, 
Justinian published many reforming constitutions, which 
made the first Codex obsolete. A new edition (Codex 
repetitae praelectionis) was therefore published in 534 
by another commission, directed by Tribonianus. In 
twelve books it contains some 5,000 constitutions from 
the reign of Hadrian onwards. Unlike the Codex Theo- 
dosianus, it includes not only leges generales, but also 


Halearnassis, Cnolts and Rranchidae (1803); 
JIM Cc 
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rescripts (see CONSTITUTIONES), but none later than 
Diocletian. The compilers were ordered to make inter- 
polations in the same way as in the Digesta (q.v.). 

Justinian’s constitutions issued after the publication 
of the second Code (written mostly in Greek) are called 
Novellae Constitutiones (Novels). He never published a 
collection of them, though he had intended to do so. 
Three unofficial collections survive, the largest dating 
from not curher than Tiberius 11 (578- 82). 

Epition. The only complete modern edition of the Codex Theo- 
donamus is Theodosian: Lib XVI by Mommsen ind P M Mever 
(1995) (Uranslhition with some notes by C Pharr, 1952), the Codex 
fustruanus and the Novellae are best tound in the second and third 
volumes jvspectively of the stercotvpe edition of the Corpus Iuris 


Civilis, edited respectively by P. Kruger (1954!) and by R Scholl 
and W Kroll (1954°) 


VocaAnULAIUES. O CGradenwitz, Heidelberger Index zum Theo- 


dosianus (1925), Erganzungsband (1929), R. v Mayr, Vocabularium 
Codtwis Iustinmam 1 (1920), 1 (1923). 

GFPNLRAL Wont T. Wenger, Quellen des 18m. Rechts (1953), 
sig ff, soy ft, OSHA; J Gaudemet, La Formation du droit sõculier 
ef du dioit de Peghse aux IT et V’ siecles (1957), JSA., A Cenderelh, 
Ricerche sul Codex Lier mogenianus (1905). B N. 


CODRUS, supposedly king of Athens in the cleventh 
century B.C According to the story current in the fifth 
century his father Melanthus, of the Neleid family, 
expelled from his Pyhan kingdom by the Donans (q.v.), 
cume to Atuca, and after kiling the Boeotian king 
Xanthus in single combat during a frontier-war, was 
accepted as hing of Athens in place of the reigning 
Theserd. During the reign of Codrus the Dorans 
invaded Attica, having heard from Delphi that they would 
be victoricus if Codrus’ life were spared; a friendly 
Delphian intormed the Athenians of this oracle. Codrus 
thereupon went forth ın woodcutter’s garb, invited 
death by starting a quarrel with Dorian warriors, and s0 
saved his country (see Lycurg. Leoc. 84-7). According 
to a simpler and probably older version, illustrated by a 
vase-pamting of c 450 (ARV? 1268, no. 1), the Dorians 
were defeated in a battle, in which Codrus was killed. 
Codrus was succeeded by his son Medon, and the king- 
shap remumed in the farmly until the eighth century; 
in a latei version, Codrus wus the last king and his 
descendants were archons (see ARCHONTES). Other sons 
of Codrus led the colonization of Tonia from Athens. 

Codrus was worshipped as a hero, along with Neleus 
and the shadowy Basile (JG Ve. 94 of 418/17); he was 
allegedly buried near the Acropolis (IG u”. 4258); 
Pisistratus, and hence Solon and Plato, were believed to 
be descended from him. How much historical truth 
there js in his legend it 1s impossible to say. It has been 
argued that it was invented to support the claim of 
Athens to be the metropolis of Ionia. 


A. Wilhelm, Iaz Öst sikad 1953, 466 f.; FGrFI 4234, F 24 
comm (in Ill b (Suppl (1954),1 pM., u 49 ff); R. E. Wycherley, 
BSA 1960, 60 tl , G T. W Hooker, YHS 1900, 115 

J E. F.and A W.G; T. J.C. 


COELIUS (1, PW 7) ANTIPATER, Lucius, jurist, 
rhetorician, and historian, the teacher of L. Crassus, 
writing after 121 u.c., introduced to Rome, from Hellen- 
istic models, the form ot the historical monograph. He 
wrote in seven books on the Second Punic War, Cannae 
appearing in book 1, Scipto’s landing in Africa in book 6, 
the capture of Syphax in book 7; the work was dedicated 
to L. Aelius Stilo, the grammarian. Coelius used not only 
Roman sources, including family archives (Livy 27. 27. 
13), but Silenus’ Carthaginian account (Cic. Div. 1. 24. 
49); his relation to Polybius is uncertain. Some anti- 
quarian fragments indicate perhaps another work, cer- 
tainly digressions. His style was Asianic, with rhythm, 
echoes of Ennius, striking word-order, and vivid pre- 
sentation; he composed speeches within the narrative. 
The work was cepoch-making, and its authority was 


COELIUS ANTIPATER 


recognized by Cicero, Brutus, Livy, who used him, and 
Hadrian. 


Peter, HRRel vt (1914), ccxi, 158, O Meltzer, De IL Coelio Ant. 
(1807), Norden, Ant. Kunstpy.1,176, De Sanchs, Stor. Rom. n.2 176. 
A.H McD. 


COELIUS (2, PW 12) CALDUS, Gaius, as tribune 
(107 B.C.) extended secret ballot to perduellio cases (see 
CASSIUS, 7). Praetor im 99 and consul in 94 (overcoming 
opposition due to his novitas), he perhaps governed 
Gaul during the Social War (see Broughton, MRR 
Suppl. 17). EL N. 


COERCITIO, the right, held by every magistrate with 
imperium, of compelling reluctant citizens to obey his 
orders and enactments, by inflicting punishment. Against 
this compulsion, which magistrates exercised not as 
judges but as the holders of executive authority, no appeal 
was admitted. "The law of provocatio, however, made it 
legal to issue a capital sentence as a purely coercive 
measure, Coercitio was, therefore, applied ın historical 
times in the case of minor offences only, and took the form 
of imprisonment, exactment of pledges, fine, relegation, 
and possibly flogging. But m military law magisterial 
compulsion always retained much of its primitive 
severity. See also LAW AND PROCEDURE, IIT, 10. 


Mommeen, Rèm. Staatsr P. 103 (1. Rom Strafr. (1899), as; 
J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Problems of the Roman Crimunal Lat (1012), 
1. 97 tt. P T, 


COGIDUBNUS, chent king of the British Atrebates 
(q.v.), €. A D. 43-75. 'lacitus (Agric. 14) notes his loyalty, 
rewarded by rule over additional cmitates. An mscrip- 
tion from Chichester (Collingwood and Wright, RIB 91) 
records his title R(ex et) legatus Aug(usti) in Brit(anma). 
This, with its impheation of senatorial and even prae- 
torian status, was probably the pitt of Claudius in 47. 
‘There are many evidences of his successful philo-Roman 
pohcy. The Fishbourne villa (Antiquity xxxix (1965), 
177 ff.) may have been built for his old age. The crertas 
Regnenstum derives its name from his kingdom. 

Frere, Britannia, ch 5. S.S. 7. 


COHORS. In the early Roman Republic the infantry 
provided by the socii was organized in separate cohortes 
of varying strength under Roman and native praefecit. 
In the legions the cohort was first used as a tactical 
unit by Scipio Africanus in Spain, but not for over a 
century (probably as part of the Marian reforms) did it 
permanently supersede the maniple. Chere were ten 
cohorts in a legion, and for administrative purposes 
cach was divided into six centunes. (See CENIUHIO; 
MANIPULUS.) 

From the time of Scipio Aemihanus the general's 
personal bodyguard was known as the cohors praetoria, 
and the term continued to be used in this sense to the 
end of the Republic. An extension of meaning had 
developed by the middle of the first century n.c., when 
the term was used also to describe the entourage of per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances which the provincial 
governor took with him. Both these usages led to develop- 
ments in the Empue; the entourage of personal friends 
was the ongin of the Emperor's cohors amicorum, the 
military cohors praetoria had its successor in the Prae- 
torian Guard. (See PRAETORIANS.) 

In the Auxilia the infantry units were called cohorts: 
these were 500 strong (cohortes guingenariae) or 1,000 
strong (cohortes milliariae) and commanded generally by 
praefecti. There were also some mixed units (cohortes 
equitatae) of infantry and cavalry combined. (See AUXILIA.) 

Besides the Praetorians, the urban troops and the 
vigiles were organized in cohorts under tribunes. (See 
COHORTFS URBANAL, VIGILES.) 
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In the Late Empire certain units of the frontier 
armies still retained the ttle of cohort. They were 
commanded by tribunes. 


Kromayer Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfiihruny der Griechen und 
Römer (1928); Parker, Roman Legions, M, Maun v Pena, Instituciones 
militares Romanas (1956). HW. M. D. P.; G. R. W. 


COHORTES URBANAE, the police-force of Rome, 
created by Augustus and commanded by the praefectus 
urbi (q.v.). Regular police (q.v.) were contrary to re- 
publican notions, hence perhaps the resignation of the 
first prefect (see MESSALLA 3); when finally formed (in 
A.D. 13?) the force had to be used with tact. In dynastic 
onses the prefect and his cohorts might take an mde- 
pendent line, as in 41 and 6g, but were normally as much 
at the Princeps’ disposal as the practorians. There were 
at first three, later three or four urban cohorts; their 
numbering was continuous (if not always strictly) with 
that of the practorian cohorts. Each cohort was com- 
manded by a tribune, and probably contained 1,000, later 
1,500 men. ‘lhe pay was apparently half that of the 
practorians (see STIPENDIUM); for the tribunes and cen- 
turions, transfer to the practorians was a common form 
of promotion. There were also single ‘urban’ cohorts at 
Lugdunum and Carthage, so called because originally 
withdrawn from Rome. The force was sull mm existence 
in the tume of Constantine. 


J Marquardt, Rom = Staatsverwaltung OSST- 5), 17. 481 f; O. 
Hirschfeld, CTL xin, 250, M. Duri y, Les Cohortes Pretorrennes (1938), 
az ft, A Passerim, Le coorti pretan (1979), 62H +L. Echols, C7 
1961/2 25 A., H Freis, PW Suppl. x (1905), 1125 8. ropa 


COINAGE, GREEK. Becinnies. A coin (vépicpa) 18 
a flattened piece of metal, of regulated weight, with a 
device stamped on one or both sides makmy v% cleat 
(though not always to us) what individual or community 
had put it out and would receive it again Tt is therefore a 
special development of one of those objects (lumps of 
metal, tools, cattle, etc., see MONEY) used in primitive 
societies tO measure value and store wealth; and it 
follows that tor a long time coms circulated roughly at 
their bullion value (for electrum sce below); there could 
be no question of imposing artificial rates, or of a wide 
difference between bullion and specie values, until 
communities were larger and more highly organized. 
The first coins were of clectrum (Acuxos ypuads), origin- 
ally held to be a metal of itself. Lydia was its main 
source and to Lydians Xenophanes (fl. 525), our best 
authority, attibuted the first coinage. The foundation 
deposit of the Ephesian Artemisium (c. 600), in which the 
carhest-known coins, some already Greek (Miletus, 
Ephesus), lay side by side with typeless monctiform 
dumps of the same weight and metal, suggests a date say 
a generation cather (c. 640-630) for their beginning. 
For a long time coin values were too high for regular 
domestic use; so presumably the first coms were meant to 
facilitate large payments by and to rulers, or civic 
authorities, who put them out, and merchants dealing 
in bulk. In fact they were little more than improved 
ingots bringing no immediate change in the daily way of 
hfe, which hardly began till 450-400 with the general 
increase in small change as we sce in Aristophanes. 
Acgina, the only city west of the Aegean to join the 
Asiatic Grecks in founding Naucratis, was also the first 
(c. 625—600) outside Anatolia to adapt the invention to her 
own needs, with a silver coinage embodying the scale of 
values already established for the primitive iron cur- 
rency of Greece: spit, handful of spits, two handfuls -= 
oforss, Spaxpu7, SiSpaypov (see § 4) ‘Standards and Dis- 
tribution’, Subsequently the invention of coinage as well 
as the change from artefact to silver bullion was some- 
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times associated through Aegina with Pheidon of Argos, 
e.g. by Ephorus; in the first, at least, chronology 1s 
against the tradition. 

2. Coin Tyres. T'he type is a mark of origin and an 
implicit guarantee, a badge or ‘device’ denoting a person 
or a community, in Asia, at first, often a person. Its 
significance was occasionally reinforced by an inscrip- 
tion, hke the koppa always added beneath Pegasus at 
Corinth. The types of important cities hke Corinth, 
Aegina, and later, Athens changed little. Their coins 
travelled widely, and uniformity was a valuable factor in 
keeping them fanuhar and acceptable. But the carhest 
personal badges on coins of Tonia-——badges of rulers, 
office-holders, or merely of someone with large payments 
to make or receive, reveal the essence of the coin type. 
The closest analogy 1s to a seal, as 1s clear from the pur 
of primitive coins, almost certamly from Ephesus, 
bearing a stag; one is inscribed with an uncontracted 
genitive, Pavéus; the other reads Pavdsepcojpa. ‘l am the 
badge of Phanes’, a formula which occurs elsewhere on a 
seal-stone engraved with a different mame and device. 
The type of these coins, the favourite beast of Artemis 
patroness of Ephesus, provides an obvious personal 
device for a prominent citizen (or tyrant) whose name 
already suggests the moon goddess; and shows, inci- 
dentally, how a person's type may sometimes reveal his 
aty. Occasional types may be punning (‘canting’), 
like the @way at Phocaca, or the curious banker's table 
at fourth-century Trapezus; but the majority, whether 
avic or personal, are concerned with deities. ‘This is not, 
as has sometimes been thought, because of some special 
connexion between religion and money, but because the 
gods were of the very teature of archaic Greek life. 
For a century it was quite exceptional for a coin to have 
more than one type, und betore the introduction of 
reverse types (c. 530) direct representation of the god 
was most unusual; the reference was oblique, through an 
animal (e.g. the stag above), or an attribute (e.g. Apollo's 
Ivre at Delos); in the last analysis even so-called ‘com- 
mercial’ types (corn-car at Metapontum, tunny fish at 
Cyazicus, silphium plant at Cyrene), or types sometimes 
thought to represent primitive currenctes (double-axe at 
"Tenedos), fall into the same category. After c. 530 the 
use of reverse types and the increase of mscriptions 
greatly widened the field. The old obverse type, usually 
retamed and supplemented by an ethnic inscription on 
the reverse, left no doubt whence the coin came, and 
direct representauon became general—at Corinth and 
Athens among the first. Once or twice outstanding oc- 
cusions produced commemorative issues, usually on 
pieces of exceptional weight: the decadrachms struck 
simultaneously in Athens and Syracuse (479-478) cele- 
brating victory over the barbarians east and west; or 
Alexander’s decadrachtn struck at Babylon, one side 
showing him in mounted combat with King Porus on his 
elephant, the other standing ın semi-oriental dress and 
holding, like Zeus, Nike and thunderbolt. 

3. TrRCcHNIQURF. Greek coins were always struck with 
dies, never cast like Roman Aes Grave by pouring molten 
metal into moulds, except for a few bronzes from the 
outlying west and north (Selinus, Olbia). In essence 
dies were prepared by engraving the device direct into 
an anvil (dxpwv) or into a small block let into it(axpovicxos), 
A blank, globular or disk-like, of the required weight, 
probably heated, was then beaten into the sunken device 
by a short stout bar (xapaxrip, originally ‘punch’, later 
‘die’, ‘type’), its butt end resting on the blank while its 
top was struck by a hammer to force the blank into the 
die beneath. Thus the blank became a coin with a device 
in reef on one side (obverse), and a depression called 
an incuse on the other (reverse), reproducing a negative 
of the rough surface of the butt. In time (c. 530) the 
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practice arose of engraving the butt also with a device, 
and two-sided coins emerged. Dies were of toughened 
bronze tll ¢. 400; later, rust marks show that they were 
somctimes of steel. Recent experiments suggest that 
one obverse should produce not less than 16,000 coins 
and that two to three reverse dies would be consumed 
in the process. At first the position of the axis of one die 
in relation to the other, when the coin is rotated, is 
arbitrary, but from the hfth century, with improved 
technique, m many places it became regular, sometimes 
providing valuable evidence for period and districts (e.g. at 
the Bactrian mint the position is regularly inverted until 
Kuthydemus IJ; after lium, parallel) Whether, before 
the Roman pertod, any dics were made by engraving 
a punch with a device (c.g. a head) in relief, and striking 
this into the still smooth surface of the die to produce a 
negative, which could then be finished off with a graver, 
is disputed. 

4. STANDARDS AND DisrarutTion. Much has been 
written about the origins of Greek Weight Standards, 
but little established. It as certain that rough natural 
weights must have sprung up in the Acgean area with 
the use of unworked metals for currency, while others 
entered it from outside; and that by the seventh century 
iidigenous and imported clements had been adjusted 
mto a working relationship; for the first coimages 
embody hybrid standards, later called Euboic and 
Acginetic, containing local elements arranged in a 
Mesopotamian framework of talent, manah (préa, prô), 
and shekel (o7aT7p), whose weights and internal relations 
vary considerably from each other as well as from their 
model. ‘These two standards roughly cover the mayor 
part of the Greck world down to Hellenistic times in a 
cruciform) pattern: the Aeginetic makes the upright 
stretching from Crete and Caria over the mainland and 
up to the Macedonian border except for a strip covering 
the Isthmus, Attica, and Euboea; the cross-bar 1s the 
Euboic, centred on this strip, with extensions castward 
over Samos to Lydia, and westward to Italy and Sicily, 
and colonial offshoots northwards from Corinth, into the 
Adriatic, from Chalcis, up the Aegean, to Chalcidice. 
The Aevinetic standard regulated the first silver coinage 
(see § 1) which replaced the old iron currency of maimland 
Greece. For the denominations see WEIGHTS, to which 
should be added the didrachm or stater (12:25-12 35 gm.), 
largest and conimonest of all Acgmetan coms and 
theoretically important as revealing the eastern shekel- 
mina framework, though the pattern followed 1s western 
Semitic, with 50 shekels to the mina, not Mesopotamian, 
with 60. Mina and talent are necessarily only money of 
account. When in 450-425 bronze comage was intro- 
duced 12 chalkoi were reckoned to the obol. Aepinetic 
drachms were early brought into the easy relationship of 
70:1 with the light Kuboic mina at Athens (Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol.); and some cities which, like Delphi, used the 
Aeginetic standard, long preferred to reckon their 
coinage in Euboic minas at this rate. The Fuboirc 
standard 1s more complex than the Aepinetic, and there 
is no sign of its having represented the silver equivalent 
of currency artefacts. It 1s used for electrum as well as 
silver, and exists in heavy and light forrn, one double the 
other; each form contains local versions, six ın all, 
].ydo-Milesian, Samian, Chalcidian, Corinthian, Italo- 
Achuean, Attic, differing slightly in their weights and 
make-up. The relation of stater to mina is again western 
Semitic (50:1), with the single and significant exception 
of the I.ydo-Milesian group, which retains the Meso- 
potamian relation of 60:1. The Euboic stater, however, 
is divided by 3, not 2 (except at Athens), to produce the 
lower denominations later called drachms. Here only 
the Lydo-Milesian and the Euboic-Attic versions can be 
dealt with. The Lydo-Milesian is the only surviving link 
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with the older unstamped currencies. It is used for the 
first clectrum coins, and the typeless dumps preceding 
them (sec § 1). ‘he stater weighs 13°85-14°25 gm. with 
thirds and fractions according, giving a 60-stater mina 
of 825-855 gim., well within the Jimits of the heavy 
Euboic system; nor need it surprise us at this tirne and 
place to find the mina reckoned at 60 not 50 staters. 
Lydia had been in contact with Mesopotamia direct 
from Gyges onwards. In Joma this stater continued ın 
electrum (Miletus, Ephesus), sometimes losing weight, 
down to the [Ionian Revolt, and in silver even later 
(Samos, Rhodes). Fuborw-Attic. Though the weight 
system of Attica, as of Cormth, was a light Euboic, no 
coins were struck before the reform traditionally at- 
tributed to Solon, and the common Aeginctic stater- 
didrachms, with their rare drachms, filled the gap. 
These were reckoned at 35 staters (70 drachms) to the 
mina, because of their heavicr weights, the normal 
reckoning, e.g. at Corinth, being 50 staters and 150 
drachms. The reform gave the mina back its normal 
50 staters, but these, following Aepinctic usage were 
thenceforth divided into 2, not 3 drachms. ‘This left the 
old ight Euboic mina for reckoning as before, with its 
normal weight and quota of 50 staters but with a new 
drachm, the half stater weighing 4:26-4:30 gm.; lighter 
than the intrusive Aeginetic, but heavier than the old 
Euboic third-stater drachm, as, struck e.p., at neigh- 
bouting Corinth. ‘The first Athenian coins were not 
struck till after the reform; they are one-sided silver 
stater-didrachms and occasional fractions with changing 
heraldic-like types: the so-called W’appenminsen. Few 
numismatists now would allow even the carhest to belong 
to Solon’s archonship (594), and they are loosely dated 
in 575-525, along with their occasional clectrum pieces 
which are fractions of the sume standard. When reverse 
types were introduced (c. 530), the tetradruchm was 
added, perhaps under the influence of Chaleis and her 
northern colonies which used the heavy stater (tridrachm 
to them); the didrachm consequently ceased to he 
regularly struck, though still remaming nominally the 
stater, as the later gold coinages show. In the zos lHippias 
inaugurated the familiar Athena owl series which con- 
tinued with modifications till Roman times. In 350-325 
bronze coms were introduced as at Aegina, the Attic 
obol being reckoned at 8 not 12 chalko1 owing to its 
lighter weight. By 525-500 the standard in sts final form 
had reuched Sicily, where it remained supreme till 300, 
and the Cyrenaica, where by 450-425 1t had been trans- 
formed into another shape. With Alexander's adoption 
it became the most important in the ancient world 
and finally exercised a strong influence on the currency 
of Rome. Other Standards. Electrum first passed at ten 
times the value of silver (three-quarters of gold), but its 
true nature must scon have become apparent, for Croesus 
preferred to replace it, half-way through his reign, by 
a simultaneous issuc of pure gold and silver pieces of 
identical weight (10 60—10°70 gm. with fractions, notably 
4), leaving their exchange for adjustment at the current 
rate for the day (1:134). The new gold stater has the 
value of the old ciectrum stater at 3:4; this was the first 
appearance of a double coinage (Hdt. 1. 94). His Persian 
successors at Sardis, taking over the idea and even types, 
developed an integrated system at different weights in 
which twenty silver pieces (5-35 gm.) passed for one 
gold (8-05 gm.). Darius I (e. 510) fractionally adjusted 
the weights, changed the types from the celestial hon 
and ox to the Great King at war, and gave his name to 
the gold piece. The resulting system lasted until 
Alexander. Meanwhile from §50-525 to 350-325 ın- 
creasing supplies of gold coin and bullion within the 
Persian Empire and especially in the ‘Thraco-Macc- 
donian region, which briefly formed part of it, steadily 
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depressed the commercial as against the official gold-rate, 
and croded the silver standards except in regions hke 
mainland Greece whose currencies were firmly based 
on silver. After the Peloponnesian War the Rhodtan 
(tetradrachm 1§+10—15-20 pm.) replaced the Euboic-Attic 
and local standards in the currency of the Jonian coast; 
while already in 425-400 Macedonian citics (e.g. 
Acanthus) began to issuc staters of 1400-1450 gm. 
instead of the old heavy Euboic stater. This mplies the 
rough rate against gold of 12:1, which Philip IT later 
adopted for the silver staters accompanying his issucs 
of Euboic-Attie gold. Under Alexander the rate fell to 
10°: and the position was stabilized by returning to 
Croesus’ plan of striking both metals on the same 
standard. Unlike Croesus three Toman cities, Cyzicus, 
Phocaea, and Mytilene, with clectrum coinages of grace- 
ful style and wide circulation from 550-525 onwards, 
retained them till Alexander’s conquest. All have types 
changing yearly(?), but only two have constant mint- 
marks in addition (tunny fish at Cyzicus, seal at Phocaea); 
Mytilene has none, but we know that she and Phocaea 
issued their comages by treaty in alternate years (‘Tod 
i. 112). hese consist of sixths only (2 50-2°5% gm.), with 
average gold content of 30-49 per cent; if staters were 
struck none have survived save a unique emergency 
piece of Mytilene. The stater, if not merely a unit of 
account, should weigh ¢. 1500-1 5'60 gm. The standard, 
named Phocaic, was used for silver too and was carried 
westwards by Phocaeans to Massila and its depen- 
dencies, and also to Velia (c. 540), whence it spread 
throughout Campania. Its historical importance les in 
its adoption by the Romans tor their earhest comages. 
Cyzicene staters weigh 16-05-16 15 pgm., with sixths and 
twelfths according, and an average gold content of 
37-47 per cent, not far below the daric with wh: h they 
were roughly equated; whether they had a fixed rate 
either there or in the Athenian dpyy, within which they 
circulated in large numbers, is doubtful. In the fourth 
century they were in special demand in Black Sea ports 
With the rise of the Hellenistic kingdoms the face of 
Greek comage altered. Apart from odd corners (e.g. 
Crete) and a few privileged cities, autonomous issues ure 
rare except for bronze; and the bulk, cast and west, 
comes from larger units: kingdoms, states (Rome, 
Carthage), leagues (Aetolian, Achaean, etc., and Brettian). 
Only two major city-states, Athens and Rhodes comed 
continuously m the Aegean down to the first century R.C. 
though there is much imitation of the tetradrachms of 
Alexander and Lysimachus in Anatolia. For Athens 
see above. The Rhodian standard fell steadily and its 
place abroad was largely taken in the second century by 
the cistophoric (staters 12°50-12'60 gm. falling): the 
pseudautonomous comage of city-states under Perga- 
mene and, later, Roman rule, named from its Dionysiac 
type which ts frequently mentioned in Roman records 
‘he larger kingdoms may have several mints but they 
are controlled from the centre and have httle initiative; 
types are prescribed and the comages uniform; officials, 
even dics, may pass from one to another. By Actium 
Greek coimage 1s practically extinct. The considerable 
city coinages in bronze with Greek legends ‘and local 
types which appear, in the eastern provinces especially, 
under the Empire, are Roman in appearance and 
conception, and are best considered under that head. 
INTRODUCTORY, G Macdonald, Com Types (1905); Evolution of 
Comage (1916); K Regling, Minzkunde (Gercke—Narden, 3 (1911), 
n, pt. 2);C T Seltman, Greek Coins? (1955); M Hirmer—C. Kraay, 
Greek Coins (1966), wide selection, with Ks careful text to H,’s fine 
photographs. For general reference G. F. Hill, Handbook of Greek 
rie oe Cains (1899), F. von Schrotter, Wörterbuch der Munzkunde 
ADVANCE: Head, Hist. Num? (1911 and reprint) now under 


revision but rtill indispensable per in parts out of date ; in con- 
yuncuon with it should be studied the British Museum Guide to the 
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Principal Coms of the Greeks? (1959) with fifty-two dated plates: 
almost as valuable, but incoemplete, is E. Babelon's Traité des mon- 
nales grecques [et romatnes] (1901-32), three parta in eight vole, 
1 Théonte et doctrine, 1) Description historique, 111 Planches, which at 
B's death had reached Alexander except for Italy and Sicily (to 480 
only), P Gardner, History of Ancient Comage 700--100 BC (1918), 
paniy economic. Monographs on districts and cities are too many to 
mt here, but see for modern methods of research E. Boehringer, 
Syrakus (T930) to 435 only; G. K. Jenkins and R. B. Lews, Car- 
thagiman Gold Goms (1963); E. T Newell, Eastern and Western 
Seleucid Mints (1938 and t941), M Thompson, New Style Silver 
Cmnage of Athens (1903) Museum collections with discussion, 
British Museum Catalogues (BMC) ftaly-—Cyrenaica (1873-1927), 
smee 1883 with mcressngly valuable introductions; Thbhotheque 
nationale (Paris), E. Babelon, Rois de Syrie (1890), Perses Achemén- 
uies (1893) For further material, fully dlustrated and described 
but not discussed, the British Academy’s international series of 
public and private collections, Sviloge Nummorum Graecorum (SNG 
t1931-  ) includes, among public collections, Aberdeen (Newnham 
Davis), American Num Sac (Berry), Ashmolean, B.M (Lloyd), 
Copenhagen, bitzwilham; among private, Lockett, von Aulock. 
Among independently published collecnons public, Bibl. Nat. 
Pans, J Babelon, Goll Luynes (1924), Bibl nat Hrussels, P Nastor, 
Coll, 1. Hirsch (1959), Hoston, Mus of tune Arts, A Haldwin-Hrett, 
Caut of Gk. Goins (1955), Kitewilham, S W Grose Mi Chan Goll ; 
private, R Jameson, Coll Jameson (1g14 32), d. Fornier, H Weber 
Coll (1972). 

Nu K. Reghng, Die Antike Munze als Kunstwerk (1924); B. 
Ashmole, Relation between Coims and Sculpture, Trans. of Internat. 
Num Conmes 1o30 (1935), G. E Razzo, Monete Greche della 
Santha, 19406. G F Hall, Select Greek Coins (1927), excellent enlarge- 
ments 

MrTRoroGy In this lnehly controversial subject httle w yet 
certain. k. LHultsch, r u rom. Metrologie (1882), sull useful for the 
hterary sources and discussions, as is L Pernice, Griechische Gerichte 
(1494), for the archaeological; A Sepre, Menolopia e circolazione 
monetaria degl anticht (1928); O Viedebantt, zintike (rewichtes- 
normen, penetrating but hinted in scope, J. Hamer, Feingehalt der 
gru Gh lund rom | Munzen (1900) 

BIBI IOGRAPHY Head’s Hist Num è? includes general bibhogiaphy 
to 1911; since then has appeared S. P Noes Bibliography of Greck 
Goamn-howid (1977), Amencan Numism Soc ‘Num Notes and 
Monographs’, no 78 Otherwise the only recourse is to regular 
indexes ot nurmsmatic periodicals, especially Ami. Numism Society s 
Numiimatu lateoatne, quarterly ane 1947. E 5.6G.R. 


COINAGE, ROMAN. All mentions of coinage under 
the kings and the early Repubhe are unhistorical. Rome 
reckoned values im terms of oxen and sheep (hence 
pecuma, thom pecus) down to 450 BC., and later m 
uncomed bronze (aes rude), which was superseded in 
contral Italy by cast bronze bars (aes synatum) bearing 
distinctive devices and related to the Roman pound 
(427745 gm.) of 288 scruples. 


2. By 290 Hc. Rome dominated central Italy, and 
tradition pives to € 289 fc. the establishment of trium- 
virs of the Roman nunt, who continued the production of 
aes stenatum and began that of aes grave, circular cast 
bronze asses, weighing 1 pound and marked I (+ 1 as), 
together with subdivistons—true coins of which weight- 
variation was offset by defined face-value. Such currency 
was appropriate to an area fanul with bronze as a 
measure of value, and to a power now ticher in bronze 
spoils and available copper mines. Each denomination 
bore its own characterisuc types. There was no ethnic 
mMscH pon 


3. ‘The Pyrrhic War of 280 n.c involved Rome in 
south Italy, with ats Jong tradition of silver coinage; and 
she now produced, as extraordinary issues, struck silver 
didrachms. ‘These ‘Romuno-Campanian’ coins, of about 
7.4 gm., were Greek in workmanship and style, and 
probably came fiom such mints us Naples and Tarentum: 
their Mars/Ilorse’s head and Apollo/Horse types were 
accompanied by the legend ROMANO. Token bronze 
coms were also issued, similar to the earlicr Neapolitan 
PQOMAION pieces. Aes prave continucd at Rome under 
the mint-trrumvirs, with stylistic improvement due per- 
haps to employment of Greek workers: the Janus or 
Mercury heads of the earlier asses were now replaced by 
Apollo. The aes weight-standard remained without ob- 
vious change, or even rose slightly. Corresponding aes 
issuer were in production at other central Itahan com- 
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munities. Bronze bars were by now being generally 
superseded. 

4. Pliny, as correctly interpreted, assigns the first 
silver of Rome proper, under the tresviri monetales, to 
269 K.C.; this consisted of didrachms, of about 7-1 gm., 
with types Hercules/Wolf and twins, obviously appro- 
priate, and legend sull ROMANO. The Pyrrhic war had 
taught Rome the importance of a regular south Itahan 
currency, supervised by the tresviri but monetarily 
independent of her own value-marked aes. The First 
Punic War prompted a new silver didrachm issue of 
lighter weight (6 scruples, 6 8 gm.), with types Roma/ 
Victory and legend ROMANO: these led to others of the 
same weight, whether dutng or after the war, on which 
ROMA replaced ROMANO; and c. 235 B.C. the Greek- 
style didrachms gave way to the more Roman-style quad- 
rigats of the same weight, with types Young Junus/ Victory 
in quadriva, and legend ROMA. ‘There were concurrent 
changes 1n aes coinage’ oat first, in a series of issues with 
varying as-types, the weight began to drop, mdicating the 
war-time necessity of over-valuation for bronze, and after 
c. 235 B.C., when the Janus/Prow aes grave appeared, with 
a full range of minor denominations, the as (originally 
weighing 1 pound) had sunk to semi-libral (half-pound) 
standard. 

s. There is no certain evidence to show whether the 
mint of Rome worked in association with regional mints 
elsewhere from e. 269 until this time. But the Second 
Punic War undoubtedly found Rome as the only regular 
mint in operation, apart from special monetary emissions 
made by militury leaders ın the held. The strain of war 
was quickly reflected in the adoption of the trental 
standard for aes, followed closely by the quadrantal, 
itself unstable and waning. Hitherto the prime monetary 
unit had been the bronze fixed-valuc as, supplemented 
by silver traded at market valuc. About or just after 
213 B.C. the silver quadnyatus gave way to the silver 
wictoriatus (with rev. type Victory) of half its weight, 
LE. e 3 4 gm., still without defined fuce-value and struck 
also by Italian mints other than Rome: the stress of 
war had already resulted, c. 216, in the coining of the 
Janus/Oath-scene emergency gold. Finally, at a date 
which, not yet absolutely determined, archaeological 
evidence has suggested may be c. 211 B.C., Rome made the 
fundamental change, striking the silver denarius (of 
victoriatus weight) with types Roma/Dtoscur and legend 
ROMA. The obverse was marked X, — 10 asses: the com 
was thus the silver equivalent of ro reduced-weight 
bronze asses. Halves (quinarn, marked V and quarters 
(sesterti, marked IIS) were also comed. Henceforth the 
as was struck not cast. More gold, with types Mars/Eagle, 
marked as being of 60, 40, Or 20 asses, was also produced, 
c. 209, drawing again on the state’s extensive reserves of 
this metal. Internally the war had resulted in complete 
coinage-reform, with silver (aided by emergency gold) 
appearing as the major purtner in a new system of bi- 
metallsm. Biyatz (rev. type Luna or Victory m biga) 
of denanal weight but without value-mark were probably 
produced for external purposes. 

6. The pattern of Roman comage was now set for 
many decides, upon the basis of silver denarit (with 
infrequently issued fractions) and a range of bronze, all 
struck, which tended to fall in weight, with the sextantal 
(2 ounce) as becoming uncial (1 ounce) in the later 
second century H C.; the token nature of aes was now 
confirmed, although reckoning in asses or their multiples 
continued for a long time. In the rest of Italy the spread 
of the denarius resulted in the diminution of non-Roman 
silver coinages, though local aes in various categories 
was still frequent. Rome herself pained large bullion 
supplies in the century following the Second Punic War 
from war-indemnities and spoil: the gold ‘Philippei’ of 
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Macedon after 188 and 167 B.C. and the later argentum 
Oscense from Spain, on the denarial standard, were 
among major sources of coined metal. Gold, however, 
was not struck between c. 209 h C. and the time of Sulla, 
who produced it during hts eastern campaigns. ‘he period 
of the Graccht witnessed an internal monetary reform 
by which the denarius was valued at 16 asses (and marked 
XVI, and subsequently X) instead of 10. Soon after there 
was an increased production of plated denari, some of 
which may have been issued alongside the normal picces 
us a means of government profit, though many were 
perhaps the work of forgers, against whom later measures 
were directed. 

7. The mint of Rome was in the temple of Juno 
Moneta, who thus gave her name to ‘money’; and 
methods of production were those already elaborated 
for earher coinages (see COINAGE, GREEK). In the course of 
time this mint was supplemented by others elsewhere, 
necessitated by the catension of colomes or the operation 
of armies in long-term campaigns: such ‘military’ issues 
were frequent from Sulla onwards. ‘I'he mint of Rome 
continued under the supervision of the tres7r1, pro- 
gressively defined us aere argento auro flando fernindo, 
though certain issues of the first century B.C. were some- 
times controlled by quacstors, aediles, or other magistrates 
through special authority (S.C. or EX $.C.). No coins of 
Rome bore magistrates’ marks before the first denarit, 
of which some developed small pictorial symbols. 
‘These gave way to simple monograms, and these in turn 
to abbreviated names; after c. 150 A.C. these names might 
appear in fuller form, and ultimately excluded the legend 
ROMA. 

8. The chronological arrangement of the republican 
denanial coinage and its associated aes is difticult, 
depending on the comparative analysis of hoards, the 
prosopographical identification of a long series of named 
tresvirt, and the development of the com-types. Normally 
an annual college of tresviri, of Whom one seems to have 
acted as senior, struck in silver or bronze or both, 
producing a volume of coinage determined by higher 
authority; and the problem has been to accommodate 
the known or potential number of colleges within a given 
period of years. Prosopographical investigation is much 
assisted by study of type-development. Down to the 
Gracchan period denari usually showed obr. head of 
Roma, rev. Dioscuri, or deity in biya or quadriga. ‘Then 
the reverses changed, to show some incident illustrating 
the political or military services rendered by the moneyer's 
ancestors. After c. 100 B.C. such ‘historical’ types were 
increasingly invested with current political meaning, 
leading to type-sequences of party significance; and 
powerful imperatores hike Sulla and Pompey did not 
hesitate, when coining on campaign, to use types of purely 
personal reference. Julius Caesar, as dictator, followed 
their example, and his final coinage (produced by 
guattuorvint) broke with all precedent and showed the 
portrait of a living man. 

9. By now the coinage of Rome comprised abundant 
denarii, with some auret: aes comage had virtually ceased 
c. 80 D.C., when the as had sunk to $ ounce standard, 
und earlier issues presumably continucd as purely 
token money. During the second triumvirate coinage was 
struck in gold and silver by the triumvirs and their 
subordinates, who also coined in aes; and these coins 
were directed primarily to the political sympathies and 
the military necessities of Antony and Octavian in East 
and West respectively. The mint of Rome ceased coinage 
c. 40 B.C. 

I0. Augustus stabilized and modified the coinage- 
system of the Republic. He retained the aureus (at 42 to 
the Roman pound) and the denarius (at 84), in the 
relationship of 1:25, and struck a wide range of token 
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coinage in orichalcum alloy (sestertius, dupondius, and 
semis) and copper (as and quadrans). Coinage in gold and 
silver tended to follow his own movements and military 
necessities in both East and West, but from c. 20 the 
mint of Rome was reopened, and from c. 15 B.C. another 
major mint, probably Lugdunum, was busy, though 
coinage at both could be periodic. Gold and silver (the 
latter substantially alloyed) generally stressed the Em- 
peror’s military powers, the aes his civil powers and the 
honours paid civically to him, whether at Rome by 
S(enatus) C(onsulto) or elsewhere in other ways. It ts 
unlikely that there was any systematic difference im the 
control of the precious and non-precious coinages: the 
tresviri a.a.a.j.f. szned both at Rome down to c. 4 B.C., 
all names disappearing thereafter, when imperial slaves 
and freedmen operated the mint under imperial agency. 
In the provinces there was a large variety of civic and 
regional comuages, permitted by the prin eps, and almost 
wholly of aes; those of the West were severely curtailed 
after Gaius’? reign. The obverses, with few exceptions, 
showed the Empcror’s portrait. 

I1. The mayor and ‘official’ mints of Augustus struck 
types which emphasized the imperial achievements, the 
imperial house, and the peace and prosperity of a new 
era secured by the Emperor through favour of the tradi- 
tional gods. From this model all subsequent imperial 
comage derived, and the aes continued to be marked SC, 
though different [Emperors varied the emphasis of their 
types at will until, in the third century A.D , the comage 
(by proclumuiung and promising everything) had come 
typolopically to mean little or nothing. In the eastern 
provinces, however, there was another idiom. A very 
large number of Greek cities retained or gained the right 
to strike civic or remional aes, thus relieving the Emperors 
of a heavy economic obligation while addme to their 
own revenue. These coms, down to their disappearance 
c. A D. 250, normally showed an imperial obverse portrait, 
the reverses were given up to representations of local 
gods and buildings or to themes of local history or 
mythology. ‘heir inscriptions were normally in Greek. 
They were produced in quantity and form a rch com- 
mentary upon the continuing Hellenism of the Hexibly 
organized castern provinces of the Roman Empire. 

12. Site-finds and hoards show that the ımpetial 
coinage proper was struck in large volume and circulated 
widely and over long periods. ‘The us and its double, the 
dupondius, were for sone time the commonest denomina- 
tions, for civilians and soldiers alike. Silver and gold were 
probably restricted to the smaller number of the well-to- 
do, and also passed beyond the imperial frontiers in the 
service of luxury trades. This, together with growing 
imperial expenditure and other causes of economic 
maladjustment, soon resulted ın monetary revision, in 
which Augustus’ gold/silver bimetallism was, however, 
at first preserved, 

13. Nero reduced the aureus from & to x of a 
pound, and the denarius from ù to 4, increasing the 
amount of alloy in the silver. As the debasement of the 
silver, once begun, increased till it reached over 50 put 
cent under Septimius Severus, the coinage came to rest 
more and more on an essential gold basis. Caracalla, in 
A.D. 215, issued the so-called antoninianus, a coin of 2 
(or possibly 14) denari substantially overvalued. Aban- 
doned by Severus Alexander the coin was restored by 
Balbinus and Pupienus and, by the reign of Philip, had 
practically ousted the denarius. The aureus, reduced by 
Caracalla to œ of a pound, gradually fell ın weight, 
by the reign of Gallienus gold was struck on no single 
apparent standard. The debasement of the silver con- 
tinued, and, in A.D. 259, the antomnianus became 4 
mere copper piece, coated with silver. Under ‘Trajan 
Decius it had fallen to the value of a denarius; now ıt 
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fluctuated at Jow and irregular values in the market. 
The aes coinage ran an even course down to Gallienus: 
Trajan Decius struck the quadrans after long intermission 
and introduced a double sestertius. But, when the silver 
piece collapsed, this coinage was suspended. 

14. Aurelian called in the old money and issued new. 
He struck no regular aureus, and no good silver piece, 
but a slightly improved piece of silver-coated bronze 
marked XX.1. Whatever the value thus defined (the 
mterpretation ‘this 1 unit -- 20 sestertit = 5 denaru’ is 
not improbable), this reform carried the Empire over 
the immediate crisis, even though it was never fully 
effected in the West. 

I5. By the late third century the mperal mint-system 
had been greatly extended. Rome was still a mayor mint, 
but the urgency of fronuer needs promoted the import- 
ance of Antioch, Siscia, and Milan: others in operation 
included Lugdunum, ‘Ticinum, Serdica, and Cyzicus, 
apart from those temporarily established by provincial 
usurpers like the Gallig Emperors or Carausius in Britain. 
Alexandria, virtually continuous since Augustus, was 
still the official and imperial mint in Egypt, striking a 
debased Greek-style coinage with Greco-Epyptian types. 

16. Diocletian began by standardizing his aureus at 
70 to the pound and retaminy the silver-washed unit of 
Aurchan. Hut in Ab. 294 he undertook a complete 
comage-reform which provided (1) aurei maiked = 
(60 to the Roman pound), (11) good silver of Neroman 
weight marked XCVI (90 to the pound), (111) large copper 
coins, With predominant Gemo Populi Romam reverse, 
some of them marked XX |, (iv) small copper radiate- 
head coms, and (v) even smaller copper laureate-head 
coins, The XX I coins were probably worth 5 of 
the new denari communes of his Price Edict; and 5 
of the XX | coms may have been worth 1 silver piece: 
the value of the gold was probably not Axed in relation to 
that of the silver and copper. ‘This monctary system 
was followed, with more or less completeness, by 15 
nunts extending from London to Alexandria 

17. About 309 Constantine imtroduced the lighter 
aureus of 72 to the pound, the famous solidus Silver was 
hardly struck between a.D. 305 and 330. Then the „i 
of the pound reappears, succeeded, c. 350, by the 
ahqua (yo pound) and the miliarense (ha). The subsidiary 
comage of silvered bronze went through a series of 
changes and reductions, only partially intelligible to us. 
One reform fell under Constantius I] (a.D. 348), another 
under Juhan (363). Pecunta marorina and centemonalts 
Were names of coms not yet certamly identified. In the 
main, the solidus stood apart, in a privileged position, 
commanding a premium on its nominal value. Its issue 
wis long regarded as the special prerogative of the 
Roman Emperor, and the barbarian successor-states were 
slow to usurp the right. It was, par excellence, the money 
m Which tax payment was required. 

18. The range of Dioclenan’s mints was in general 
conunued later, though the wealness of the Western 
Empire in the fifth century saw ultimate contraction to 
Jraly itself. Diocletian's change of types, modified by 
Constantine, also provided the basis for later usage. Late 
imperial comuage, more formal—even hicratic—in ap- 
pearance, referred more and more to permanent aspects 
of the imperial rulers, and less to specific events; and 
cach) denomination tended to have its characteristic 
teverse type. Close uniformity ın mint-control was 
exerted by rationales, dependent on the comes sacrarum 
largitionum who controlled the disbursement of bullion, 
itself protected by the Emperor’s comitatus, The imperial 
name and features on the obverse were hallowed: but 
false coming was often rife, and was sternly repressed by 
edict. 

19. The gradual development of independent money- 
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systems among the barbarians of the West and the great 


reform of Anastasius in the East belong to another 
Story. 


(a) GLNTRAL. II Mattingly, Roman Come (1962), G F. IIM, 
Historical Roman Coms (1909), K Regling in PW, 8 v ‘Munzwesen’ 
and m Gercke Noiden, Fainleitung in die Alte tumswissenschaft, 
'Münzkunde' 

(b) EarLy ITALY AND TM, ROMAN Ripuniic. E J. Haeberhn, Aes 
Grave (1910), H. A. Grueber, British Museum Catalogue of Republican 
Coins, 3 vols (1910); M. von Bahiteldt, Die rumasche Goldnunzen- 
Prägung wahrend der Republik und unter Augustus (1924), E A 
Sydenham, Ales Grave (1926) and The Comage of the Roman Republic 
(1952), H Matungly and bk. S. G. Robinson, ‘The Date of the 
Roman Denanus' (Proc. Brit. Acad 1933), R. Thomsen, Early 
Roman Coinage, 3 vols, (1957-01) 

(e) THt Roman Lupin H Mattingly and R A., G. Camon, 
Aritish Museum Catalogue of Coms of the Roman Empire, 0 vobs 
Auguatus to Balbus and Pupienus (1923 62), H Mattingly, E. A 
Sydenham, C H V. Sutherland, R, A. G. Carson (with P H 
Webb, J W E Pearce and P. M. Bruun), Roman Imperial Coinage, 
vols 1 -vii, Augustus to Constanune and vol. ia, Valentinian | to Theo- 
dosius 1 (1923 67), H Cohen, Description historique des monnaies 
fruppees sous empire romain?, & vols (1854-92); M. Hernhan, 
Handbuch zur Munzkunde der romischen Kana zeit (1920), M. Garant, 
From Imperium to Auctoritas (1940); P. L. Strack, Untersuchungen 
zur romischen Reichspragung des ztoerten Jahrhunderts, 3 vals. (1931 
7) On coins as a source tur imperial history see C, H V. Sutherland, 
Comage in Roman Imperial Policy, j4 BU AD O8 (1951) and H. 
Mattingly, CAH xn, 713 A. C.1IL VS. 


COLCHIS, the region at the east end of the Euxine 
dea, Just south of the Caucasus mountains; the legendary 
home of Medea and the goal ot Jason’s expedition. ‘Whe 
land was rich in umber, flax, hemp, wax, and pitch, and 
Phasis was the terminus of a northern trade 1oute to 
central Asia. Its people consisted of many tribes; seventy 
languages, it 1s said, could be heard in the markets of 
Dioscurias. Greeks established trading posts on the 
coast. Colchis was conquered by Mothridates; it was 
assigned to Kome’s chent princes, and remained long 
under Polemon (q.v. 1) and Pythodoris. Under Hadrian 
there were Roman forts along the coast and the tribal 
chiefs were nominated by Rome. 


Strabo, 11 490-9; Ainan, Paip M Fux. Magie, Rom. Rule 
Avia Min, (andes). T RLS. B. 


COLLATIA, in Latium (q.v.) about 10 miles cast of 
Rome (modern Lunghesza?). Already under Roman 
controlin regal times, it played a role in the Tarquin saga. 
Cicero (de leg. agr. 2. 96) records it as a village, Pliny 
(HIN 3. 68) as non-existent. The Via Collatina, however, 
long continued 1n use. E T.S. 


COLLATIO LUSTRALIS. The rollatıo lustralis 
(xpvoapyupov) was a tax in gold and silver levicd every 
five years (later four) on traders in the widest sense. It 
was instituted by Constantine (q.v.), and abolished in the 
East by Anastasius in 498; ıt continued to exist in the 
QOstrogothic and Visigothic kingdoms ın the sixth cen- 
tury. From the late fourth century it was levied in gold 
only. Not only were merchants liable, but money-lendcrs, 
craftsmen who sold their own products, and apparently 
anyone who received fees. Prostitutes paid, and the 
fact that the government thus profited from sin made the 
tax unpopular with Christians. Doctors and teachers were 
expressly cxempted. Landowners and peasants selling 
their own products were also immune, and rural crafts- 
men were declared ¢cxempt in 374. Painters were treed 
from the tax in 374, and clergy and veterans who 
practised crafts or trade were exempt if their assessment 
fell below a certain minimum. The tax was assessed on 
the capital assets of the tax-payer, including himself and 
his slaves and family. The rate of tax does not sccm to 
have been heavy, but it caused grave hardship to poor 
craftsmen and shopkeepers. It was levied in each city by 
mancipes chosen by the merchants on the tax-register 
(matricula). The revenue went into the largitiones, but 
the collection was organized by the praetorian prefecture. 

A. H. M. J. 


COLLEGIUM 
COLLEGIUM 


(1) Private. Any private association of fixed member- 
ship and constitution: see CLUBS, ROMAN. 

(2) MacisreriAL. A board of officials (or strictly 
speaking, of more than two oflicials). The principle of 
collegiality was so common a feature of all republican 
mapistracics at Rome that its origins were embodied in 
the mythical figures of Remus and ‘Titus Tatius (q.v.). 
To prevent the rise of a new monarchy disguised under 
the names of consulship or dictatorship, it was ordained 
that every magistracy should be filled by at least two 
officials, and in any case by an even number. They 
were to possess equal and co-ordinate authority, but 
subject to mutual control. Thus a decision taken by one 
consul wus legal only if it did not incur the veto (1fer- 
cessio) of the other. ‘This principle led to alternation in the 
exercise of power, depending on age (collega maior), or, 
under the Empire, on domestic circumstances, the 
marricd being preferred to the single. Alternation 
gradually became a purely honorary distinction. 


Mommsen, Rom Staatsr. V. 27 fl.; see, however, E. S 
Flist. 1956, go fl. 


Staveley, 

P. T. 

(3) Prirstty. The name Collegium was also applied to 
the two great pricsthoods of the Pontifices (g.v.) and the 
Augures (q.v.) and to the duoviri (later decemviri (q.v.) 
and qguindecimvirt) sacris faciundis, who had charge of 
the Sibylline oracles and of the Graecus ritus in general. 
Minor religious ‘Colleges’ were the Collegia Compi- 
taliciu, concerned with the worship of the Lares (q.v.) 
at the compita, the Collegium Capttolinorum, responsible 
for the Ludi Capitolini, and the Collegium Mercatorum, 
who presided over the worship at the temple of Mer- 
curius. The lesser priesthoods were known us Sodulttates: 
see SODALES. 


Wissowa, RK, 404, 483 f. C. B. 


COLLUTHUS (sth c. a.n.), epic poet from Lycopolis 
in Egypt. Author of several panegyrics, an account of the 
Persian war of Anastasius (506), and a Calydontaka 
(Suda, s.v.), now Jost. 1s only surviving work is a Rape 
of Helen in uninspired hexameters clearly influenced by 
Nonnus, but not so strict m metrical practice, particu- 
larly in the regulating of accent at both caesura and word 
end (cf. A. Wifstrand, Von Kalim. zu Nounos (1933), 
ch. 3, esp. pp. 75-7). 

Text: W. Weinberger, 1896, and a useful Locb by A. W. Mair 


(1928, together with Oppian and Triphtodorus). Bibl R. Keydell. 
Durman, Jahresb. 1931, 125 ff A DEC. 


COLONIA AGRIPPINENSIS (Coloma Claudia Ara 
Augusta Agrippinenstum), modern Cologne. In 38 a.C. 
Agrippa transferred the friendly tribe of the Ubu (q.v.) 
trom the right to the left bank ot the Rhine, and c. 9 B.C 
an altar for the imperial cult (Tac. Ann. 1. 57) was con- 
secrated at their tribal capital. About the same time two 
legions were stationed close by. These were transferred 
later und im so Claudius founded a colony in honour 
of Agrippina his wife (Tac. Ann. 12. 27) which was laid 
out in regular form. A fine naval base, the headquarters 
of the Rhine ficet, was built a little upstream and a 
large mercantile port developed between the colony 
and the river. The colonists and the Ubii merged 
rapidly, and the latter only adhered unwillingly to Civilis 
in 69-70. Cologne suffered in the wars of the third 
century, the naval base was ahandoned by the middle of 
the century, but the city’s fortifications were strength- 
ened, Subsequently the bridge-head was massively for- 
tified in the Constantinian period. The city was taken 
by the Franks in 355, but Julian drove them out the 
following year. They retook it in 463. 

From the first century Cologne was the chicf commer- 
cial city of the Rhineland and the capital of Germania 
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Inferior; it became a bishopric not later than the third 
century. Various manufactures are attested, and its glass 
was exported all over western and northern Europe. 

K Schumacher, Stedelungs- und Kulturgeschichte der Rheinlande 


u (1923); À. Grenier, Archéologie gallo-romaine G9 1), 345 fi.; H. v. 
Pern ikovita, Das rónusehe Rheinland (1960), 85 tf 
O. B; P.S. 


COLONIZATION, GREEK. Colonization was always 
a natural activity for Greeks, living in a poor country. 
Mycenaean colonies of the Late Bronze Age have been 
revealed by archaeologists (e.g. at Miletus), the coast of 
Asia Minor and the islands off it were settled at the 
beginning of the Iron Age, and there was much coloniz- 
ing in Asia under Alexander and in the Hellenistic period. 
Nevertheless, the greatest colonizing achievement, by 
which Greek cities were spread round the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and Pontus, is that of the archaic period, 
c. 7§0-c. 550. ‘The colonizing epoch precedes written 
history and the source material ıs inadequate. In the 
literature incidental accounts of colonies in Herodotus 
and, more notably, ‘Vhucydides (who was particularly 
interested in colonization) stand out as precious excep- 
tions. Information on most of the colonies comes from 
brief notices in comparatively late writers, especially 
geographers hke Strabo and,the so-called Ps.-Scymnus. 
Archacologists have striven to improve our knowledge, 
often most successfully. Interpretation of archacolopical 
material, however, is often marred by the abuse of the 
dangerous argument from absence of finds, and the 
creation of bold theories of commercial, and even politi- 
cal, connexions on the sole basis of painted pottery. 
Archaeological evidence is most valuable for establishing 
the chronology, which otherwise depends largely on the 
foundation dates worked out by Greek chro wpraphers 
and preserved by late compilers, notably Musebus. 
These dates cannot be rehed on as exact. However, 
where there has been thorough archacological explora- 
tion in Sicily and southern Italy, the traditional dates 
have been in a gencral way confirmed, so they may be 
used (with reserve im detail) as a general chionological 
framework. 

The regions colonized were determined by political 
and geographical factors. Greek settlers were excluded 
from politically advanced areas such as Egypt and the 
Syrian coast, though occasional trading settlements were 
established by invitation, as the unique Naucratis in 
the Delta (7th c.), and, probably, Posideum (modern Al 
Mina) at the mouth of the Orontes (th c.). The colonists 
sought areas with a similar climate to Greece, suntable 
for the way of life they knew. Thus southern Italy 
(Magna Graecia) and Sicily were the first great arcas of 
settlement. Here the Euboean cities Chalcis and Eretria 
were very active, especially the former, e.g. at Pithecusae 
(modern Ischia) and Cumae (c. 750), Naxos (734), 
Zancle (c. 7302), and Rhegium (c. 7207). Corinth founded 
Syracuse (733) and Sparta Tarentum (706). Most of the 
colonies in southern Italy were Achacan, notably Sybaris 
(c. 720) and Croton (709). Seventh-century colonies 1n- 
clude Gela (688) from Crete and Rhodes, Selnus (e. 628) 
from Megara Flybluea, Himera (c. 648) from Zancle, 
Posidonia (c. 700?) from Sybaris; later still Acragas 
(580) from Gela. 

Also in the eighth century colonies were established 
in the northern Acgean on the Thracian coast, though 
both chronological and other indications are exceptionally 
slight. Chalcis and Eretria, joined slightly later by Andros, 
colonized Chalcidice, founding, c.g., Torone (from 
Chalcis), Mende, and Methone (c. 710?) from Eretria, 
Acanthus (654) from Andros. Further east the Parians 
settled Thasos (first quarter of the seventh century), which 
in turn established many colonies on the coast opposite. 
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The colonization ot the Propontis, and especially 
the Pontus, was mostly later, probably partly because of 
the less attractive climate. Eighth-century dates for Sinope 
and its colony Trapezus (757) have not yet received 
archacological confirmation, However, extensive archaco- 
logical investigation has so far been confined to the north 
and west coasts; here no material earlier than the second 
half of the seventh century has come to hght. Miletus 
was the dominating mother-city in the whole region, 
founding in particular, Cyzicus (7567), Olbia (647). 
Beside Miletus Megara alone played an important role, 
founding Chalcedon (685), Byzantium (c. 667). 

North-west Greece was a Corinthian preserve. 
Corcyra was settled c. 733 or e. 710, but the remnaining 
colonics were not founded tll the second half of the 
seventh century under the Cypselid tyranny, e.g. Epi- 
damnus from Corcyra (c. 627), Leucas, Ambracta from 
Corinth. 

In Africa Cyrene was settled from "Thera rc. 630. 
The Spanish and French coasts were a Phocacan area 
(Massilia c. 600). Iere the Phocacans met with deter- 
muned resistance Irom the Phoenicians and Etruscans, 
who combined to force them to abandon Alalia in Corsica 
(1. 540). 

The character of Greek colonization reflects that of 
"the city-states trom: which it arose. Their economy was 
based on agriculture, and the overriding cause of the 
Greek colomzing movement was land hunger. Tirade 
frequently tollowed the establishinent: of colonies and 
became very important for some, but colonics founded 
consciously for trade were exceptional, as, c g., those of 
the northern Pontus, which Herodotus called empora. 

‘The process of founding a colony became regular. 
A founder (orkistes) was appointed, who first sought 
sanction from Dclphi (hence Delphi's unportant rule in 
colomzation, though few, if any, of the oracles preserved 
are authentic), then led the expedition, chose the site, 
divided the land, and received heroic honours at death. 
Often a small preliminary party would be reinforced by 
later emigrants from the mother-city. 

Normally a colony tormed a new poli. However, 
the unity of colony and mother-aty was symbolized by 
common participation in cults, by kindling the fire at the 
sacred hearth(Eestia) af the colony from that of the metro- 
polis, and by summoning a founder from the metropolis 
when a colony itself colonized, "The primacy of the metro- 
polis in general terms was normally recognized, so that it 
was natural for a colony to turn to the mother-city for 
help in war or mternal troubles. Thus, when circum- 
stances were tavourable, as when the distance was small 
or the mother city a sea-power, close associations of 
colonies and mother-cities and dependent colonies are 
found. The colomes of Cormth under the tyrants afford 
the most stuking examples, or, later, those of Pisistratid 
and imperial Athens (see CLERUCHY). Bad relations could 
also occur; see the very revealing passages in Thucydides’ 
account of Corinth’s dispute with Corcyra about 
Epidamous (1. 24 ff.). 

The colonies generally formed enclaves of Hellen- 
ism on the edge of barbarian hinterlands, which were 
sometimes hostile; but friendly commercial relations 
were probably more usual. Mixed communities of Greeks 
und barbarians sometimes occurred, e.g. in Chaleidice, 
and the Pontus. 

J. Neérard, Expansion ef colonisation grecques pope) es p Peaedinan: 


The Greeks Overseas (1904); A. J. Graham, Colony and Mother City 
in Ancient Greece (1964). A. J. G. 


COLONIZATION, HELLENISTIC. The diffusion 
of Greek settlers through Asia and Egypt in the century 
after Alexander's conquests was as far-reaching in every 
sense as the carlier colonial movements. Macedonian 
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settlers, as distinct from Greek, were an élite, and must 
have been relatively few. Greece in the fourth century 
had suffered cruelly from unemployment, but now the 
Macedonian rulers of the new lands needed Greck soldiers 
for their armies, and a Greek population attached to 
themselves (as their native subjects were not) to occupy 
places strategically or economically important. Alexander 
himself pave the lead. Ihs greatest colony, Alexandria 
in Egypt, was one type of the new city, founded with an 
eye to trade and to cteating a splendid Greck centre 
of administration, His military settlements in Sogdiana 
were likewise imitated by his successors wherever they 
had turbulent subjects to restrain or a dangerous frontier 
to hold. 

In Egypt, apart from Alexandria itself (q.v. 1), the 
colonizing process was mainly for military purposes. 
Land (kleros) was assigned to soldiers individually, with 
a nulitary obligation which passed to cach occupant in 
successive gencrations. ‘The ‘cleruchs’ did not form 
political communities, a lack which probably explains 
the failure, in time, of the Ptolemaic system to fulfil its 
ongmal military object. 

In Asia, the military Aleros carried the same obliga- 
tion; but the wide, open spaces allowed, and even 
demanded, communal groups of settlers. Most of the 
new Greek ‘cities’ began as military colonies. The 
possibilities of colonization on these lines were realized 
by Antigonus I and probably by the Ptolenues in their 
Asiatic provinces, but the greatest work was done by the 
first two Seleucids. Clusters of colomies im Bactria- 
Sogdiana to guard the northern frontier, and in Asia 
Minor and Syria to facilitate quick mobilizations in war- 
time, formed the backbone of the Seleucid military system, 
and ultimately of Greek civilization in Asta. Naturally 
they did not remain mere military centres. Greek 
civilians went to live there, and many foreigners; and 
m time they became self-governing cities (poler) with 
the normal Greek institutions and the tmnimum of 
political mterference from the king, ‘Their citizen-body 
probably consisted always in the first place of Greeks 
(or Macedonians, "Vhracians, etc.) only, and Greek waa 
always the official language, even in cities with large 
native populations, (later foundations, e.g of Antiochus 
IV, were often made by granting a city-charter and a 
Greek name to a native place containing few Grecka.) 
In northern India, in the ‘Greek’ Empire of the second 
century B.C., there are signs of a more liberal policy 
from the stait towards the conquered, dictated mainly 
by the fewness of the Gieek immigrants. In India the 
experiment did not survive to lcave a permanent 
impression; but in the Near and Middle Last the new 
ates, with all their Lmitations, remuined for centuries 
the great representatives of civilization under Roman, 
and even under Parthian, rule. 

V S Tscherikower, Dre hellenistischen Stadtegrundunzen (1927); 
A.H M Jones, The Greek City from Alexander to Justiman (1940); 
Rostovizefl, Hellenistic World, esp n, 1053 ff.; M Launcy, Recherches 
sur des armees hellenistiques, esp. 1 (1949), 42 H.:5. K Eddy, The King 
as Dead (1901), 92 fI., 115 ff, yyo ff ; E Bikerman, Les Institutions des 
Seleucides (1938), 74 M. and 157 ff; W W. Turn, The Grecks in 
Bactıa and India’ (1951), esp. ch 1, and 18 M, 243 AL; A. K. 
Narain, The Indo-Greeks (1957), G. Downey, Ancient Antioch (1963), 
chs nam, F Cumont, Ler Fmalles de Doura-FEurapat 1922-7 (1926); 
A R Bellinger (ed ) and others, Excavations at Dura-Europos (1933~ 


s2), and Final Report I-VI (1943-59); L. Roben, Filles d'Asie 
nanei e? (1902). G. T, G. 


COLONIZATION, ROMAN. The earliest colonies of 
Roman citizens were small groups of 300 families sent to 
garrison the Roman coastline at Ostia (q.v.), Antium (338 
y.c.), and Tarracına (329 R.c.). Others were added as the 
Roman territory expanded, through reluctance to main- 
tain a permanent fleet. In 218 there were twelve such 
coloniae maritimae. After 200 B.C. citizen colonies were 
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used to guard the coasts of Italy in general. Coloni 
retained their Roman citizenship because the carly 
colonies were within Roman territory, and were too small 
to form an independent res pub/tca; later colonies might 
be a mere enclave within an existing community. Thus 
citizen colonies are distinct fiom Latin colonies which, 
though largely manned by Romans, were autonomous 
states established outside Roman territory (see LATINI, 
IUS LAYI). Colom maritima were normally exempt trom 
legionary service, though the exemption was revocable, 
and were bound not to absent themselves by night from 
their colonies in time of war. About 177 B.e. the system 
of citizen coloises was reorganized. "hey were assimi- 
lated to Latın colonies, and the use of the latter aban- 
doned. Tenceforth citizen colonies were large —from 
two to five thousand men—and were employed for the 
same purposes as Latin colonies formerly. Gsenerous 
allotments of land were given and their internal organiza- 
tion was changed also. They remained citizen colomes 
but received catensive powers of local government with 
annual magistrutes—duowvnt, praetores, or duomri prae- 
tores—-a council (consilium), and priestly officials. Not 
many of the new style were founded tll the Gracchan 
age, when a further change took place in their employ- 
ment. Llenceforth colonies were founded not for strategic 
but for political reasons, cither as an emigration scheme 
for the proletariat or to provide for veteran soldiers. But 
under the Principate strategic centres were usually chosen 
for such colonies. 

The first foundation outside Italy was the Gracchan 
Junonia at Carthage. Its charter was revoked, but the 
colom retained their allotments. In 118 nic. Narbo 
Martius was successfully founded m Provence despite 
senatorial objections to overseas colonics. In 104 100 B.C. 
Saturninus and Marius proposed large-scale colonization 
in certain provinces, and effected a few settlements im 
Africa, Corsica, and Provence. But extensive colonization 
outside Italy became regular only under Caesar and 
Octavian. Some colonists were still drawn fiom the 
civilian population, notably at the refounding of Carthage 
and Corinth, also at Urso in Spain. Such colontes were 
known us colomae croicae, being exceptional. Colonies 
sent to places where native communities already existed 
encouraged the romanization of the latter, which even- 
tually received citizenship and municipal rights and 
coalesced with the colony. Aupustus established numerous 
colonics not only in Natbonensis, the Spanish pro- 
vinces, Africa, and Maurctania, but also m the East, 
notably the group im Asia Minor, surrounding the 
rebellious Homonadenses. Claudius began the regular 
colonization of the Balkan provinces and the northern 
frontier. ‘These processes continucd till Hadrian. 
"henceforth no new colonies were founded. T'he increas- 
ing tendency to local recruitment of legionaries rendered 
veteran colonies unnecessary. Instead, the title of 
colony and tus coloniae became a privilege mcreasingly 
sought out by municipia as the highest grade of civic 
dignity. This process began when Claudius conferred the 
title upon the capital cities of certain Gallic communes, 
but only became considerable in the second century 
(see MUNICIPIUM, TUS ITALICUM). Colonies usually adop- 
ted the names of their founders and subsequent bene- 
factors as titles of honour. 

The arrangements for local government ın Cacsarean 
and imperial colonies were a more complex development 
of the carlier system. Colonial mayistracics were always 
more uniform than municipal magistr.icies, and soon 
came to resemble a standardized, small-scale replica of 
the Roman constitution. Hence the later popularity of 
the zus coloniae. Duoviri iure dicundo replaced consuls 
and praetors; then came aediles and sometimes quaestors. 
Pontifices and augurs looked after cults and religion. The 
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census was taken by duoviri quinquennales, replaced in 
some Italian colonies by censores. Ex-magistrates passed 
into the council of decuriones (q.v.), sometimes called 
conscripti. 

Colonization was sometimes unofficial. In the later 
Republic casual immigrants established pagi and con- 
ventus (qq.-V.) avium Romanorum in native communities, 
thus spreading Roman civilization and forming the basis 
of future municipia. See also AGER PUBLICUS. 


ANCIENT Sounces. (1) Republic: Scattered references in Tavy, 
Cicero (esp. Leg. Agr bk. 2), etc Inscriptions, enp. Dessau, ILS 
6o87 (2) Empire Strabo and Pliny, ete. Insenptions, CGIL paswn. 

Moprrn LrivRATURE E ‘L Salmon, Reman Colomsation (1909). 
(1) Republic: Heloch, Rom Gesch., E Kornemann, ‘Colon in PW 
(ists), H. Rudolph, Stadt und Staat im romischen Italien (1915); F- Wil- 
son, PRSR 1937, 774% (on Ostia), A.N Sherwin-White, The Roman 
Citizenship (1939) E T. Salmon, Phoenrs 1955, 03ff., Athenaeum 1907, 
3t., JRS 1930, 47 11 ; (2) Empire. Above, and Abbott and Jobnson, 
Mumcipal Admimstration in the Roman Empire (1926); T. R. 5 
Broughton, The Romanization of Afruea Proconsularis (1929), E 
Kormmann, ‘Conventua’ m PW, M Grant, From Impoium to 
Auctoritas (1946), F Vitunghof, Romische Kolomsation und Bürger- 
rechtspolitik (1952); B. Levick, Roman Colontes in S Asia Minor 
(1967). A N. S.-W. 


COLONOS, a small Attic deme whose territory included 
the hill KoAwvos immos (as distinguished from KoAwvos 
ayopaios, on which the JIephaesteum stands overlooking 
the Agora), was situated a mile and a half north of the 
Acropolis, near Plato’s Academy. Here Oedipus found 
refuge and was buried; 'l'hescus and Pirithous descended 
to Hades by the bronze threshold; and the assembly that 
set up the Four llundred in 417 R.C. met in the sanctuary 
of Poseidon [lippios. ‘he natural beauty of the place, 
now almost entirely Jacking, was lovingly deseribed by 
Colonos’ most famous demesman, Sophocles, 


Soph OC, esp 688 ff , Paus. r. 30 4. E. Kirsten and W. Kraker, 
Gniechenlandkunde* (1902), 150 IT. C.W.) L. 


COLONUS. (a) A member of a colonia (see COLONIZA- 
TION, ROMAN). (b) A tenant farmer. Ager publicus (q.s.) 
and municipal domains were normally let to colom, as 
were the estates of private landlords when slave gangs 
were abandoned in the first century B.C., and also m- 
perial estates. Private and imperial estates were usually 
managed by bailiffs (vilici), often slaves or freedmen of 
the owner, or farmers-general (conductores, mancipes), 
who cultivated a home farm and let the other farms to 
colom and collected their rents. "he rent was at fust 
usually a fixed sum of moncy, later generally a share of 
the crops; on African estates the colom also owed a few 
days’ labour in the year on the home farm. On some 
municipal estates the tenure was perpetual, so long as a 
fixed rent charge (vectigal, q.v.) was paid. Nomuinally 
leases were for five years, but tenute tended to become 
hereditary. Petpetual tenure by emphyteutic leases (see 
EMPHYILUSIS) was granted to coloni who reclaimed waste 
land. In order to simphfy the collection of taxes 
Diocletian tied all the iwal population to the places 
where they wese registered. Landlords, finding this rule 
convenicnt, persuaded the government to enforce ıt 
against their tenants and to strengthen it. In 432 
landlords were allowed to chain colom suspected of 
planning to leave, and in 365 coloni were forbidden to 
alienate their property without their landlords’ consent, 
and in 396 to sue their landlords except for increasing 
their rent. All these rules applied only to descendants of 
the tenants first registered (originales, adscripticit), 
and other tenants were free. 


R. Clausing, The Roman Colonate (1925); M Rostovtzeff, ‘Studien 
zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates’ (Arch. Pap., Beiheft |, 
1910); Jones, Later Rom. Emp., 795 f. A. H. M. J. 


COLOR in rhetoric was often applied to cast of style 
or embellishment of diction, but also specially to a tvpe 
of argument, plea, or insinuation used to pallate 
(or occasionally exaggerate) an offence debated in 4 
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controversia. In this sense it is one of the main rubrics 
in the collection made by Seneca (q.v. 1). ‘The danger 
was that a color might be too far-fetched (Sen. contr. 1. 
6. 9 ‘longe arcessito colore’) or supremely silly (9. 4. 22 
‘colorem stultissimum induxit’). Seneca, on the Vestal 
who survived being thrown from the Tarpeian rock, cites 
Junius (q.v. 2) Otho’s color ‘Perhaps she prepared for her 
punishment and practised falling from the time when she 
began her offence’! (1. 3. 11). Colores might be published 


separately ; Junius Otho was author of four books of them 
(contr. 2. 1. 33). 


Ful) discussion in S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation (1949), 55 f. 
J.W . 


D., M. W 


COLOSSEUM, the medieval name of Amphitheatrum 
Flavium, near the Colossus Neronis, on the site of Nero's 
‘stagnum domus aureae’. It was begun by Vespasian 
and said to have been continued and completed by 
Titus and Domitian; the dedication took place under 
Titus in June a.p. 80. The axes measure 188 metres and 
156 metres, the height 48-50 metres. I¢xternally the 
building, which is of concrete faced with travertine, has 
three aicaded storeys with half-columns of the Doric, 
lonic, and Corinthian orders, surmounted by a podium 
and a masonry with pilasters; there are windows ın the 
podium and in the spaces between the pilasters. Above 
the windows were bronze clipei and neat came mast- 
corbels for the awning, worked by sulors. T'he scat- 
ing was in three tiers, with standing-room above ıt. 
The arena was cut off by a tence and high platform 
carrying marble chairs for guilds and officials, and, on 
the short axes, imperial or magisterial boxes. The arena 
was floored in timber, covering dens for beasts, mechani- 
cal elevators, and drains. Audiences, estimated at 50,000, 
were regulated outside the building in a plot bordered 
by bollards, and held tickets corresponding to the 
numbered arcades, whence an elaborate system of 
sturcases commodiously served all parts of the audi- 
tonum. 

The amphitheatre was restored by Nerva and Trajan 
(CIL vi. 32254-5), Pius (S.H.A., Pius 8), between 217 
and 238 (Dio Cass. 78. 25; SH.A., Elagabalus 17, lex. 
Sev. 24, Max. et Balb. 1. 14), in 250 (Hieron. ah Abr. 

208), after 442 (CIL vi. 32086- 9) and 470 (CIL vi. 
12091-2, 32188 -9), about 508 (CIL vi. 32094), and in 523 
(Cassiod. Var. §. 42). 

G. L. Taylor and E. Creasy, Architectural Antiquities of Rome Hy fob 
rrp fl; C Tlulsen, Róm. Mut 1807, A. von Gerkan, Rom Maitt 
m26, 11 fl, G Cozzo, Architettura ed arti decorative n (1922 3), 
-77f13 L Crema, L'architettura romana (1959), 297 fl.; G. Lugli, 


Roma antca (1940), 319 {1.3 Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome 1. 17 f. 
gi L A. R.; D. T. S. 


COLOTES (1), Greek sculptor, native of Paros or 
Heraclea (in Els?). Active in the second half of the 
filth century b.c. He is said to have assisted Phidias in 
his work on the chryselephantine Zeus at Olympia 
(Pliny 34. 87), and to have himself made several chrys- 
clephantine statues, as well as bronze figures of ‘philo- 
sophers’. It has not been possible to recognize Roman 
copies of these statucs. S. C.; G. M. A. R. 


COLOTES (2) of Lampsacus (4th-3rd c. ».c.), pupil 
and fanatical admirer of Epicurus. Works: Against 
Plato’s Lysis; Against the Futhydemus (both ed. by W. 
Cronert in Kolotes u. Menedemus, 1906); Against the 
Gorgias; Against the Republic; "Ore xara ra ræv dAdo 
diroasdwy Séypata ovde Civ €orw. From Plutarch Adv. 
Coloten we learn that the last-named work tried, in a 
superficial and ill-informed way, to show that any theory 
ot knowledge other than the empiricism of Epicurus 
affords no secure basis for practical life. 


R Westman, Plutarch gegen Kolotes (1955). W. D.R. 
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COLUMBARIUM 
COLOURS, SACRED. Three colours are especially 


important for sacral purposes in antiquity; they are 
white, black, and red, the last bemg understood 1n the 
widest possible sense, to include purple, crimson, even 
violet (cf. E. Wunderlich, ‘Dic Bedeutung der roten Farbe 
im Kultus der Griechen und Romer’, 1925 (RGVV xx. 
1), 1 fF). 

White 1s ın general a festal colour, associated with 
things of good omen, such as sacrifices to the celestial 
gods (white victims are regular for this purpose in both 
Greece and Rome). See for instance J. 3. 103, where a 
white lamb is brought for sacrifice to Helos (q.v.); the 
schohast rightly says that as the Sun is bright and male, 
a white male lamb 1s brought tor him, while Earth, beng 
dark and female, gets a black cwe-lamb (cf. Verg. G. 2. 
146 for the white bulls pastured along Clitumnus for 
sacrificial purposes) It is the colour of the clothing 
generally worn on joyous occasions (e.g. Eur. Alc. 923, 
Martial 4. 2, whereon see Fricdlaender); of horses used 
on great festivals such as (probably) that of Demeter and 
Persephone at Syracuse (Pind. Ol. 6. 95, cf. J. Rumpel, 
Lex. Pindaricum, 1883, s.v. Aevdxurmos, and cf. LEUCIP- 
rus). In Rome, white horses drew the chariot of a 
truumphator (J. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverw. (1881-5), 
u?. 586). 

Black on the contrary 1s associated with the chthonian 
pods and mourning (Homer and Euripides, loce. citt.), 
and with the dead (hence the Erinyes wear sombre cloth- 
ing, Pacoyitwres, Aesch. Cho. 1049, as internal powers). 
There are, however, exceptions. At Argos, white was 
the mourning-colour (Socrates of Argos in Plut. Quaest. 
Rom. 26); Phutarch’s assertion that white was the colour 
of Roman mourning will hardly pass muster, sec Rose, 
Rom. Quest. of Plut. (1924), 180. Hence to wear it at a 
festival was both ill-rmmannered and unlucky (Martial, 
loc. cit., cf. Ov. Ib. 102 and the schohast there), The above 
facts easily explain why ‘white’ and ‘black’ respectively 
mean ‘lucky’ and ‘unlucky’ when used of a day, etc. The 
natural association of white with light and black with dark- 
ness is explanation enough, but it may be added that 
white garments are conspicuously clean (ci. Od. 4. 750 
tor clean clothes at prayer), black ones suggest the un- 
washed condition of a mourner; cf. DEAD, DISPOSAL OF. 
See further G. Radke, Die Bedeutung der wetssen und der 
schwarzen Farben (Diss. Berlin, 1936). 

Red has more complicated associations, for which see 
Wunderlich, op. cit. It would seem to suggest blood, 
and therefore death and the underworld (hence, c.g., the 
use of red flags ın cursing, Lysias 6. 51), but also blood 
us the source or container of life, wherefore a red ban- 
dage or wrapping of some kind is common in ancient, 
especially popular medicine, and also the middy colour 
of healthy flesh and various organs of the body, where- 
fore it 1s associated with rites of fertility on occasion 
(e.g. statues of Priapus, Hor. Sat. 1. 8. 5). Perhaps 
because red, or purple, is the colour of light, red is on 
occasion protective, e.g. the praetexta of Roman magis- 
trates and children. But it ıs also associated with the 
burning heat of summer, cf. AUGURIUM CANARIUM. 

Other colours are of little or no sacral importance, but 
it may be noted that the veil (flammeum) of a Roman 
bride, often stated to be red, ıs distinctly called yellow 
(luteum) by Lucan (Paars. 2. 361) and Pliny (HN 21. 46). 

H J R. 


COLUMBARIUM. (1) A Roman dove-cot. These 
were sometimes small and fixed in gables (columina), 
somctimes very large tower-like structures (turres), fitted 
with nesting niches in rows, perches, and running water. 

(2) Columbarium was also applied to the sepulchral 
chambers of large households or of collegia (Mommsen, 
De collegiis, 93), where ash-chests and urns were stored 
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in pigeon-holes (loci, loculi). These appear originally in 
Etruria (G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria 3*. 
10, 26) but are a feature of large Roman slave and freed- 
men groups attached to given households. The most 
striking are those ot the Empress lavia, containing some 
3,000 urns, the well-preserved columbarium of Pom- 
ponius Hylas, between Viae Appia and Latina, and the 
three columbaria of Vigna Codini (CJT vi. 4418-880, 
4881-5178, 5179-538), all within the later city wall of 
Rome. 


G. Lough, The Classical Monuments af Rome i (1929), 400 ff 
L A.R. 


COLUMELLA, Lucius Iunius (PW 104) MODERATUS, 
a Spaniard from Gades contemporary with Seneca. 
As a young man he served as a tribune with Legio VI 
(CIL ıx. 235) about A.D. 36, probably in Syria. lle came 
of a Spanish land-owning family and himsclf held estates 
in various parts of central Italy. 

The De Re Rustica, which he was writing in A.D. 60—- 
6s, is a systematic treatise on agriculture in twelve books. 
Book 1 deals with general matters of buildings and labour, 
2 with soils and crops, 3-5 with vines, olives, and fruit- 
trees, 6-7 with domestic animals, & with poultry and 
fishponds, 9 with game and bees, 10 (in verse) with 
gardening, 11 with the hailiff’s duties and the farmer’s 
calendar, 12 with the bailjft’s wife's duties: the last two 
books were an addition to the original plan. ‘lhe 
separate treatise De Arboribus seems to be part of an 
earlier and shorter treatment of the subject. 

Colurnella writes as a successful practical farmer who is 
dceply concerned over the decline of Italian agriculture. 
IIc finds the causes of that decline m the growth of 
enclosures and the absentceism of landlords and de- 
plores its result in Rome's dependence on imported food: 
the essentials for recovery are knowledge, hard work, 
and personal interest on the part of the landowners. 
Iie draws mainly on his own experience but he also uses 
a series of authorities, from the Greeks to his own day, 
with whom he is prepared on occasion to disagree. Ilis 
prose is direct and elegant, without aftectation or 
extravagance: in book ro, in which he modestly accepts 
the mvitation of Georgic 4. 147-8 and which he meant to 
be the climax of his work, his admiration for Virgil is 
not matched by his skill and his verses are dull and 
uninspired. 

TIXT. W. Lundstrom-A Josephson (Uppsala, 1897- r955° bks. § 
and 12 still Jaclung); 11 B. Ash-E. S. Forster-F. H. Hefiner (with 
trans! Locb, 1941- 55). 

COMMINTAWES J. M. Gesner? (Leipzig, 1773), J. G. Schneider 


(Leipzig, 1794), J. H Ress (Flensburg, 1795); bk. 10, H. B. Ash 
(U.S.A, 1930). C.J. F. 


COMEDY (GREEK), ORIGINS OF. In many pre- 
literate cultures there are public occasions on which 
people pretend humorously to be somebody other than 
themselves, and it 1s a safe assumption that comedy, so 
defined, was of great antiquity among the Grecks (pos- 
sibly of incomparably greater antiquity than tragedy). 
The word cwuwdoi, 'kawos-singers’, presupposes KOLOS, 
and a x@pos 1s a company of men behaving and singing 
in a happy and festive manner. In the fourth century 
B.C. the City Dionysia included ‘procession, boys’ (i.e. 
boys’ chorus), ‘«ajos, comedy and tragedy’ (doc. ap. 
Dem. xxi. 10). “he inscription which was erected in the 
fourth century to put on public view the records of 
victories at the City Dionysia from the beginning UG ir. 
2318) is headed ad’ of (?) mpa)rov rpo Joar 7d[t Atovvowr, 
and under each year the entries are in the order: boys’ 
chorus, men’s chorus, comedy, tragedy. It appears from 
these data that, so far as was known in the fourth 
century, a hurnorous adult male chorus was an archaic 
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feature of the City Dionysia, and it is probable that 
comedy was a specialized development from this. 'The 
question: ‘when did the xaos first develop a dramatic 
character?’ is not answerable. "The practical question 1s: 
‘how far back, and to what parts of the Greek world, 
can each ingredient of Old Attic Comedy be traced?’ 
There are three categories of evidence which help to 
answer this question, and five more which are of doubtful 
value. 

A. 1. An Attic black-figure amphora of the mid 
sixth century B.C. depicts men disguised as horses, with 
riders on their backs, accompanied by a fute-player. 
This shows that the animal-chorus so common in fifth- 
century comedy far antedates known comedies. Another 
Attic vase showing men dressed as birds is contemporary 
with the carhest known comedies. 

2. During the sixth century B.C. vase-painters 
(especially on the Greek mainland, including Attica) 
commonly depict (i) dancers whose dress 15 exaggerated 
fore and aft for humorous effect—occasionally they 
wear a phallus of exaggerated size—and (i1) satyrs of 
various types, sometimes hairy, phallic, and in general 
grotesque. The distinction between (i) and (n) is not 
absolute, for dancers may be found as participants in 
mythical scenes, and there is sometimes room for doubt 
whether the painter 1s depicting a satyr or a man dressed 
up. ‘hese facts suggest that m the archaic period men 
dressed as satyrs in order to enact scenes and incidents 
from mythology and (old or fresh) folklore. The most 
striking single item of evidence in this category is a 
Cormthian krater of the carly sixth century, in which we 
see both a dancer wearing a mask and some naked beings 
of abnormal proportions, indicated by names which 
suggest demons rather than mortals, engaged in activity 
with large jars. Unfortunately, the interpretatron of this 
ase is controversial, but if it really depicts a humor- 
ous dramatic performance it antedutes all comparable 
evidence from Attica. 

3. Archilochus in the seventh century and Hipponax at 
the end of the sixth composed many poems which contain 
unrestrained vilification and the grossest sexual humour. 
These elements in Attic Comedy thus have a dis- 
tinguished literary ancestry, and it 1s not necessary to 
account for them by reference to Dionysiac ritual of any 
kind. 

B. 1. The earliest and best-known theory about the 
origin of comedy ıs Aristotle’s (Poet. 144y*10). that it 
began dro trav éLapxyovtwy ta daddAwd. As it 1s hardly to 
be supposed that Aristotle had any information on the 
nature and content of phallic songs 200 years before his 
own day, it seems that having (reasonably) decided that 
the origins of both tragedy and comedy were to be sought 
in festivals of Dionysus, and having derived tragedy from 
the efapywv—-chorus relationship in the serious and heroic 
dithyramb, he looked for a similar relationship in 
somcthing gay and ribald, and found it in the phalbe 
songs of his own day (he says: ‘the phallic songs which 
arc still customary in many cities’). Semus of Delos 
(ap. Ath. 622 c) speaks of dadAodopmu (at Sicyon?) who 
ridiculed members of their audience, and it 1s possible 
that the germ of the parabasis of Old Comedy lay in 
words or verses uttered in mockery of the public by 
men who accompanied the phallus in the procession in 
Dionysiac festivals at Athens. It must, however, be 
remembered that phallic songs as known to Aristotle 
and Semus may have been deeply influenced by literary 
comedy. 

2. Equally, when Sosibius (FGrH 595 F 7) speaks of 
‘an old type of comic sport’ at Sparta, he is not necessarily 
speaking of anything as old as the sixth century B.C. 
The clay models of grotesque masks found at the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia are as old as that, but we 
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do not know whether the masks were used for any 
dramatic purpose. 

3. Although Aristotle (Poet. 14.4833) speaks of Epu- 
charmus (q.v.) as ‘much earlier’ than the carliest pocts 
of Old Attic Comedy, Chionides and Magnes, an 
alternative tradition (Marm. Par. 71, cf. Anon. De Com. 
4) made Epicharmus a contemporary of Hieron, and 
references in frs. 98 and 214 support the latter tradition. 
Epicharmus may reasonably be ranked among the in- 
fluences on Attic Comedy, but not among its ancestors. 

4. The Megarians claimed to have originated comedy 
(Arist. Poet. 144831), and Eephantides fr. 2, corrupt 
though it is, certainly says something about ‘Megarian 
comedy’. This, however, only shows that some kind of 
comedy at Megara was contemporary with the earlier 
pocts of Attic Comedy, and the Megarian claim recorded 
by Aristotle docs not seem to rest on good grounds, 
The tradition that Susanon (q.v.) was Megarian is 
later than the tradition which made him Attic. 

§. Extrapolation from extant comcdies—a_ line of 
inquiry on which much Ume and ingenuity has been 
spent—ıs perilous. Our earhest complete play, 
Acharmans, was produced in 425 nce. Very few of the 
citations from lost plays throw any light on the structure 
and composition of those plays, and, m any case, no 
citation can be dated with assurance curler than 450 B.C. 
Since the fifth century was a period of rapid chanpe in 
the arts generally, it is irrational to suppose that the 
form ot comedy remamed essentially unchanged until 
the ume of Aristophanes. The most we cap glean from 
extant comedies is the fact that they contain two dis- 
parate elements which may have entirely separate 
ancestries: (1) a disguised chorus which addresses itself 
directly to its audience, and (n) dramatic scenes to which 
the chorus’s disguise is irrelevant. 


Vickard-Cambridge Webster, Dithvamb?; L Hretholts, Die 
dorische Farce im griechischen Mutterland (1900) kK J] D. 


COMEDY (GREEK), OLD. For practical purposes, 
‘Old Comedy’ ts best defined as the comedies produced 
at Athens during the fifth century n.c. An carly form of 
comedy was composed in Sicily (ch. EPICHARMUS), the 
connexion of Which with Atuc Comedy is hypothetical. 
At Athens itself no transition from Old to Middle Comedy 
occurred precisely in 400 n.C, but the two extant plays 
of Aristophanes which belong to the fourth century 
differ in character from his earher work, above all in the 
role of the chorus (see §2 below). The provision of 
comedies at the City Dionysia each year was made the 
responsibility of the relevant magistrate in 488/7 or 
ak='G we (‘eight years before ta TTepoua’, Suda, s.v. 
Meovidys: ef. IG it. 2325); Aristotle's statement (Poet. 
14492) that before then comic performances were given 
by ‘volunteers’ (€@eAorral) is probably a guess, but a 
good one (cf. COMEDY (GHEFK), ORIGINS or), Comedies 
were first included in the Lenaea shortly before 440 B.C. 
(cf. IG i. 2325). During the Peloponnesian War three 
comedies were performed annually at the City Dionysia 
and three at the Lensa; before and after the war, five. 
In the fourth century they were performed also in the 
demes at the Rural Dionysia (cf. Aeschin. 1. 157); we do 
not know how old this practice was. No complete plays 
of any poct of the Old Comedy except Aristophanes (q.v. 
1) survive, and he belongs to the last stage of the genre, 
hut we have a great many citations from the work of 
his elders (notably Cratinus, g.v.) and contemporaries 
(notably Eupolis, q.v.). Some of these support generaliza- 
tions about Old Comedy based on Aristophanes, but 
where support is absent or doubtful it 1s important to 
remember Aristophanes’ date and not to assume that 
the structural features common to his earliest plays 
constitute, as a whole, a formula of great antiquity. 
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2. The chorus, which had twenty-four members (cf. 
Ar. Av. 297 ff., with scholia ad loc. and Ach. 211), was 
of primary importance in Old Comedy, and very many 
plays (c.g. Babylomuns, Banqueters, slcharntans) take 
their names from their choruses. In Aristophanes (the 
practice may have been different in Cratinus, q.v.) the 
chorus addresses the audience in the parabasis, which 
has a central position in the play, and again at a later 
stage. In parts of the parabasis the chorus maintains its 
dramatic role (as Acharnians, knights, clouds, yurymen, 
etc.), while in others it speaks directly for the poet; m 
the former case dramatie illusion is partly broken, in the 
latter case wholly. The entry of the chorus 1s sometimes 
a moment of violence and excitement; it may be (as in 
Acharnians and Wasps) hostile to the ‘hero’ of the play, 
and it has to be won over; thereafter it 1s on his side, 
applauding and reinforcing what he says and docs. It 13 
possible that the sequence hostility-contest: reconcilia- 
tion between chorus and hero was a common formula. 

3. The plots of Old Comedy are usually fantastic. 
In their indifference to the passage of time, the ease 
with which a change of scene may be ussumed without 
any complete break in the acuon (places which m 
reality would be fur apart can be treated as adjacent), and 
the frequency of thei references to the audience, the 
theatre, and the occasion of pertormunce, they resemble 
a complex of related churades or variety ‘turns’ rather 
than comedy as we generally understand the term. The 
context of the plot is the contemporary situation. In this 
situation, a character takes some action which may 
violate the laws of nature (e.g. in Aristophanes’ Peace 
Trygaeus fes to the home of the gods on a giant beetle 
in order to release the goddess Peace from imprisonment 
and bring her back to carth) of may show a complete 
disregard tor practical objections (e.g. in Aristophanes’ 
Acharnians Dikwopolis makes a private peace treaty with 
his country’s enemies and enjoys the benefits of peace). 
Events in Old Comedy are sometimes a translation of 
metaphorical or symbolic language into dramatic terms, 
sometimes the realization of common fantasics; they 1n- 
volve supernatural beings of all kinds and the talking 
animals familiar in folklore. The comic possibilities of the 
hero’s realization of his fantasy are often exploited by 
showing, ın a succession of short episodes, the con- 
sequences of this realization for various professions and 
types. The end of the play is festive in character (Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds s a striking exception), a kind of 
formal recognition of the hero's triumph, but the logical 
relation between the endinp and the preceding events 
may be (as in Aristophanes’ Wasps) very loose, as 1f to 
drown the question ‘But what happened then? in the 
noise of song and dance and to renund us that we are 
gathered together in the theatre to amuse ourselves and 
Dionysus by a gay show. 

4. Men prominent in contemporary society are vili- 
fied, ridiculed, and parodied in Old Comedy. Some- 
times they are mayor characters, either under their own 
names (ceg ‘Socrates’ in Clouds and ‘Euripides’ tn 
Thesmophoriazusae) or under a very thin disguise 
(e.p. the ‘Paphlagonian slave’ in Kmghts, who ts Cleon). 
Many plays, e.g. Hyperbolus and Cleophon, actually bore 
real men’s names as their titles. ‘Che spirit in which 
this treatment was taken by its victims and by the 
audience raises (and is likely always to raise) the most 
difficult question ın the study of Old Comedy. A man 
would hardly become a comic poet unless he had the 
sense of humour and the natural scepticism which com- 
bine to make a satirist, and prominent politicians are 
always fair game for satire. Equally, artistic or intellectual 
change is a more obvious and rewarding target for ridicule 
than traditional practices and beliefs. ‘I‘here is nothing 
in the comic poets’ work to suggest that as a class they 
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wished for an oligarchic revolution, and their own art 
was characterized by elaborate and continuous inno- 
vation. There is some evidence (schol. Ar. Ach. 67, 
cf. schol. Ar. Av. 1297) for attempts to restrict ‘ridiculing 


by name’ (dvopacri xwuqdciv) by legislation; their 
scope 1s not known, and thcir effect was obviously 
insignificant. 


5. Mythology and theology are treated with extreme 
irreverence in Old Comedy; some plays were burlesque 
versions of myths, and gods (especially Dionysus) 
were made to appear (e.g. in Aristophanes’ Frogs and 
Cratinus’ Dionysalexandros) foolish, cowardly, and 
dishonest. Yet the reality of the gods’ power and the 
validity of the community’s worship of them are con- 
sistently assumed and on occasion aflirmed, while words 
and actions of ill-omen for the community are avoided. 
It 1s probable that comic irreverence is the elevation to 
a high artistic level (Demodocus’ tale of Ares and 
Aphrodite in Od. 8 may be compared) of a type of 
irreverence which permeates the folklore of polythcistic 
cultures. The essential spirit of Old Comedy is the 
ordinary man’s protest—using his :malicnable weapons, 
humour, and fantasy—aguinst all who are in some way 
stronger or better than he. gods, politicians, generals, 
artists, and intellectuals. 

6. The actors wore grotesque masks, and their cos- 
tume included artificial exaggeration (e.g. of belly and 
phallus) for comic effect; the phallus may have been 
invariable for male roles until the fourth century. No 
limit seems to have been set, in speech or action, to the 
humorous exploitation of sex (normal or perverted) and 
excretion, and the vocabulary used in these types of 
humour eschews the euphemism characteristic of prose 
literature. 

7. Most of the extant comedies of Aristophanes re- 
quire for their performance four actors and, on occasion, 
supernumeraries, whose responsibilities can be precisely 
defined. Performance by three actors plus super- 
numerarics is possible only if we give the latter a degree 
of responsibility which blurs the distinction between 
actor and supernumerary. 

A. Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum (1839 57), is a 
work of pre-eminent scholarship and judgement, and the first volume 
(Fistonia Critica Comicorum Graecorum) 1 fundamental. T. Kock, 
Comtcorum Atticorum Fragmenta (1880-8); J. Demiańczuk, Sup- 
oe Comticum (1912); the latest corpus of the fragments, J. M. 

‘dmonds, The Fragments of Attice Comedy, vol 1 (1957), 19 full of 
errors and absurdities, and should be used with great caution. ‘I’, 
Zielinski, Dre Gliederung der aitattischen Komòdie (1885); P. Geissler, 
Chronologie der altatiıschen Komödie (1925); A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge, T'he Dramatic Festiwals of Athens (1953). 


See also. ARISTOPHANLS (1), COMLDY (GREEK), ORIGINS OF; CRATINUS; 
EPICITARMUS. k. J D. 


COMEDY (GREEK), MIDDLE. The term ‘Middle 
Comedy’, coined by TJellenistic scholarship, may be 
conveniently used to describe the period between Old 
and New Comedy (c. 404—c, 321 8.C.). lt was a period of 
experiment and transition; different types of play seem 
to have predominated at different times; and probably 
no single type of play deserves to be labelled ‘Middle 
Comedy’ to the exclusion of all others. 

2. The downfall of Athens, 404 B.C., vitally affected 
the comic stage; the loss of imperial power and politiciil 
energy was gradually reflected in comedy by a choice of 
material less essentially Athenian and more cosmo- 
politan. In form at least the changes began early. 
Aristophanes’ /icclestazusae and Plutus, now generally 
acknowledged to be early products of Middle Comedy, 
reveal] the decline of the comic chorus. The parabasis 
has disappcared; instead of original lyrics composed for 
each choric song, interpolated pieces (€4foAywa) whose 
words are not preserved came to be used and their 
place was marked in the MSS. by the word XOPOY. By the 
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time of the Plutus (388), the part specially composed for 
the chorus is reduced to their opening song and a very 
few other verses addressed to the actors. Doubtless the 
decline of the chorus was gradual but not rectilinear: 
throughout the period plays were written that took their 
titles from the chorus (a later example is Eubulus’ 
Stephanopolides), and instances can be found of a chorus 
that still conversed with the actors (Aeschin. 1. 157: 345 
B.C.) or sang specially composed lyrics (Eubulus, frs. 104, 
105); cf. also Alexis, fr. 237; Hemochus, fr. 5. Yet the 
typical chorus of New Comedy, completely without 
participation in the plot, must have become the norm 
by the end of the Middle Comedy period, together 
with the five-act structure that its four interludes make 
possible. 

3. The obscene costume of Old Comedy, with 
grotesque padding and phallus, was probably given up 
during the period, but it is uncertain whether this 
change was gradual or promoted by appropriate legis- 
lation (Lycurgus? theatre reforms, c. 330 B.C., for 
Instance ?). 

4. But the exact flavour of Middle Comedy is 
elusive. The pronouncements of ancient scholarship 
(e.g. Platonius, 11: emphasis on the lack of political 
criticism and the popularity of mythological burlesque; 
Arist. Eth. Nic. 4. 1128220: contemporary comedy (i.e. 
later Middle Comedy) had replaced the ateypodoyia of 
Old Comedy with uzdvoca) seem reasonably accurate, 
provided they are not interpreted too rigidly. In the 
absence of any complete play (after the Plutus) judge- 
ments must largely depend on the interpretation of the 
Jarge number of fragments, often quoted with the titles 
of their plays; but it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the bias of the main prescrver of these fiagments, 
Athenacus (q.v. 1), gives a distorted impres:.on of the 
part that descriptions of food and drink played in Middle 
Comedy. 

§. Yet titles and fragments, when carefully examined, 
can be very informative. The variety of subject, especi- 
ally in contrast with New Comedy, 1s striking. Plays 
with political themes were produced mainly (but not 
exclusively) in the early part of the period (notable titles 
are Eubulus’ Dionysius, Mnesimachus’ Philp), and poli- 
ticians such as Demosthenes and Callimedon were 
frequently ridiculed, if rarely criticized directly. As in 
Old Comedy philosophers were pilloried and their 
views comically misrepresented; Plato and the Pythapo- 
reans seem to have been the commonest victims. In the 
earlier half of the period mythological burlesque played 
a dominant role, doubtless continuing the Old Comedy 
tradition. ‘here may have been two types of such bur- 
lesque: straight travesty of the myth, with or without 
political innuendo, and parody of tragic (especially 
Euripidean) mythological treatments. The aim was 
often to reinterpret the story in contemporary terms: 
thus Heracles takes a book from Linus’ library of classi- 
cal authors (Alexis, fr. 135), and Pelops complains of the 
meagre meals of Greece when contrasted with the king 
of Persia's roast camel (Antiphanes, fr. 172), Among 
other popular themes were riddles, and the comedy of 
nustaken identity (modern scholars have posited Middle 
Comedy originals for Plautu’ Amphitruo and 
Menaechmi). 

6. Numerous fragments and titles show that a 
common characteristic of Middle Comedy was the 
observation of contemporary types, manners, and pur- 
suits (e.g. xiPapwdds, pempiporpos, oxurevs, dirAoOyBatos). 
This interest in the details of ordinary life clearly 
influenced the development of one particular type of 
comedy, dealing with a series of more or less plausible 
everyday incidents such as love affairs and confidence 
tricks, and based on a group of stock characters ultimately 
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(though often with caricature) drawn from life: the type 
of play mamly associated with New Comedy. 

7. Virtually all the stock figures of New Comedy (e.g. 
cooks, courtesans, parasites, pimps, soldiers, angry old 
men, young men in love) can be identifed in the frag- 
ments and ttles of Middle Comedy. Although several of 
these characters go back at least to Old Comedy (thus the 
miles gloriosus has a prototype m Aristophanes’ portrayal 
of Lamachus; titles bearing the names of courtesans are 
attributed to Pherecrates; Kupolis had a chorus of «oAaxes), 
it 1s clear that the middle of the fourth century was the 
period which had the greatest influence on their typology 
—about then, for instance, the cook began to receive his 
typical attributes of braggadocio and garrulousness, and 
the term aapaoros to be applied generally to the 
character hitherto called odat. 

8. Plots of the New Comedy pattern already casted 
in Middle Comedy, e.g. Alexis’ Aywris 7 ‘lrmiukos 
(date c. 340-330) included a young man in love, a 
courtesan, and probably a confidence trick and a recog- 
muon. Some of the typical plot elements (e.g. the low 
trickery, the clever slave) go buck to Old Comedy and 
probably beyond that to popular farce; and others (c.g. 
the recognition scenes) owe much to tragedy, especially 
Euripides. Though the question of origins is very com- 
plex, the part played by Middle Comedy must not be 
underestimated. Aristophanes 1s said to have originated 
the comic application of rape and recognition, but in a 
mythological burlesque: the Aw«ados, a late play written 
m the Middle Comedy period; such burlesques may have 
represented an important stage in the development of 
certain typical New Comedy elements (significant titles 
here are Eubulus’ Auge and Jon and Anaxandrides’ 
Helen, all perhaps travesties of Euripidcan plays famous 
for their rapes and/or recognitions). Consequently, when 
the Suda claims that Anaxandrides invented ‘love affairs 
and rapes of maidens’, this may mean that he was the 
first to use them as incidents of ordinary life in a non- 
mythical framework. 

9. ‘lo fifty-seven poets Athenacus assigns more than 
too plays: we know the names of about filty poets (many 
of them non-Atheman), Antiphanes, Anaxandrides, 
Eubulus, Alexis, and ‘lymocles (yq.v.) being the most 
proniument. 

Meineke, Kock, Edmonds, vol. n (1959: very unreliable, (as under 
OLD COMEDY) L Fraenkel, De media et nova comoedia quaestiones 
ulectae (1912). K Jo Madment, “he Later Comic Chorus’, CQ 
1935, 1f. F Webrh, Motrustudien zw griechischen Komadte (1930). 
Webster, Later Greek Comedy. K, Lever, “Middle Comedy’, CY 


1953-4, 167 fl. K. J] Dever, arucle on ‘Oreck Comedy’ in Fifty 
Years of Classical Scholarship (ed. Platnauer, 1954), 90 ff W.G.A. 


COMEDY (GREEK), NEW belongs to the last 
quarter of the fourth century and the succeeding, no 
longer exactly definable period during which creditable 
comedy continued to be written at Athens; an ancient 
tradition saw in the death of Philemon (264/3 B.c.) the 
end of the creative epoch. 

2. Its significance is twofold. On the one hand, it is 
the final flowering of Athenian poetic genius: Menander 
(q.v.) is the last great poct of Athens, and New Comedy 
no less than Old Comedy, from which, with an infusion 
of tragic, principally Euripidcan influence, it is ulti- 
mately descended, is Athenian national theatre, sustained 
by the resources of the state and the interest of the 
citizens. On the other hand, 1t is already of the Hellenis- 
uc era. Its creators hail from far and near and, though 
based on Athens, they must often have written for other 
cities. Its characters speak an Attic which foreshadows 
the international «oww7. lts servile names tell of economic 
expansion in the wake of Macedonian conquest: Getas, 
Daos, Libys, Syr(isc)os, Tibeios, etc. Set beside its 
mobile people, whom business, misfortune, or mer- 
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cenary service is constantly sending abroad, the folk 
of Old Comedy appear relatively stay-at-home. This 
restlessness 18 matched by an inner confusion: in place 
of the old, unselfconscious piety, fanaticism (e.g. 
Priestess and Theophoroumene of Menander) and experi- 
ment (e.g., for the first time, Sarapis in Menander’s 
Dagger) enter in. Contemporary political conditions are 
noticed only where they impinge dircctly on the fate 
of individuals (e.g. the tyrannis of Dionysius of Heracleia 
in Menanucr’s Fisherman). The people whom New 
Comedy :o faithfully represents have more in common 
with the masses of the Graeco-Roman world than with 
the mhabitants of the classical polis who were not 
citizens unless ‘politicians’: because a great part of their 
political mdependence ıs gone, they live all the more 
intensely for self and family. Theretore, New Comedy 
remained ‘modern’—vea is Jess a chronological than a 
critical term—and popular down to the end of antiquity. 

3. Discovery of long-lost children, love, intrigue of 
slaves are but some of the ever-recurring, mbherited 
themes. Even where evidence is Jacking 1t 1s not rash to 
suppose that the motifs encountercd have had a compli- 
cuted prehistory on the Attic stage. Originality is shown 
in another direction: in the accurate delineation of 
character and mood as well as in the artistic variation of 
traditional matter. In spite of the systematic repetition 
of fixed names and masks (consult T. B. I. Webster, 
Greek Theatre Production, 1956), the characters behind 
them, at any rate in the better plays, differ vividly and 
come alive with individual life. Antique burlesque has 
by no means disappeared; melodrama, under strong 
impulses from tragedy, gains ground. But the best work 
shuns both of these excesses. 

4. The division into five acts separated by a non- 
dramatic chorus seems to have become general. In 
exposition, use is made, separately or in combination, 
of means developed by earher drama, comic or tragic: 
prologue figure (e.g. Ajp Philemon fr. 91; ‘internally’ 
too, e.g. Menander’s Agnoia, not unprecedented, cf. 
Knights of Aristophanes), expository dialogue (c.g. 
Menander’s Heros) and monologue (e.g. PAntinodp. 15: 
Barns and Lloyd-Jones, JHS 1964, 25 ff.). "he direct 
address to the ‘gentlemen’ (dvdpes) of the audience 
lingers, but the organic connexion with carlier comedy 
comes out still more strikingly in, e.g., the Taming of 
Cnemon (see MENANDER 1). Iambic trimeter is the 
principal verse form, trochaic tetrameter coming next 
In importance; this metrical constraint does not impair 
colloquial vigour. 

5. Being held inferior as a model of Attic speech, it did 
not find its way into the Byzantine schoolroom (minor 
exception: see Jakel, Menandri Sententiae, 1964, Teubner). 
This proved fatal to the MS. tradition. Before the— 
thankfully unabating—papyrus discoveries, mostly of 
Menander, there were only the quotations preserved in 
various authors. Besides these two direct sources there 
are the adaptations of Plautus and Terence (qq.v.; con- 
sult also Ribbeck, CRF); far less important but not 
negligible are Alciphron, Achan, Lucian, Libanius, 
Aristaenctus, and Theophylactus (qq.v.), where they 
are inspired by themes from New Comedy. Archaeology, 
finally, is an illustrative source of mounting value. 

6. Philemon and Diphilus (qq.v.), along with the 
peerless Menander, formed the representative triad 
canonized by ancient critics; of the seventy or so 
remaining playwrights only a few, notably Posidippus 
and Apollodorus (3) of Curystus (qq.v.), are more than 
mere names for us. 

Meineke, Kock, Demiariczuk, Edmonds (as under OLD COMFDY). 
Korte, Lloyd-Jones (as under MENANDER (1) where publication of other, 
more recent finds 1s cited too). P. A. E. F. Legrand, Daos (1916). 


O. Schroeder, Novae com. fragm. in papyrıs reperta exceptis Men- 
andreas (Bonn, 1915) requires revision. D. L. Page, Select Papyri, 
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vol. i, Literary (Loeb) 'T. R L Webster, Monuments [lustratng 
New Comedy, BICS Suppl xu, 1961 (also Lustrum 1950, 111 ff., 
1961, 30), Later Greek Comedy T. J. P. W. 


COMEDY (LATIN), see DRAMA, ROMAN. 
COMINIANUS (carly 4th c. A.D.), grammarian. Ils 


Ars, compiled for school use, is not extant, but is 
referred to respectfully by Charisius and was probably 
the basis of Dositheus (q.v. 2). 

Schanz—Hosius, § 825 


COMITATENSES, i.e. units forming the EKmperor’s 
comitatus, were one of the two divisions in the Roman 
field army as reorganized by Constantine. They com- 
prised both wexdlationes (cavalry units of 500 men) 
and /egtones (infantry units of 1,000 men) and were 
under the command of the magistri militum. See PALATINI. 


D. van Derchem, L’ Armée de Diocletien ef la reformi constantinirnne 
(1952), Jones, Later Rom. Emp. 60% tt H.M D P. 


COMITES. Under the Principate those who accom- 
panied the princeps on his journeys abroad were semi- 
offically styled his comutes. In the Constantinian 
reorganization the title was bestowed by official codicil 
upon the leading military and civil tunctionaries. The 
comites were classiticd in three grades (ordinis primi, 
secundi, and tertiz). 

Comites was also the title of certain mobile cavalry 
units which are first attested in the late third century. 

Jones, Later Rum Emp 52 Ff 104 ft ILM D P;G.R W. 


COMITIA. In Rome comitium was the place of as- 
sembling; comitia meant an assembly of the Roman 
People summoned in groups by a magistrate with zus 
agendi cum populo. "The convocation had to be on a 
proper day (comutialis), atter the auspicia had been taken, 
on an inaugurated site. When only a part of the People 
was summoned, the assembly was strictly a conciluam 
(Gell. 15 27). When the whole People was summoned, 
but not by groups, the assembly was a contio (q.v.). In 
the comitia the majority in each poup determined the 
vote of the group. ‘The comttia voted only on business 
presented to them by magistrates, and they could not 
amend proposals. As the three main divisions of the 
Roman People were curiae, centuriae, tribus (qq.v.), the 
three types of comitia were curtata, centuriata, tributa. 
A special form of the comitia curtata and centunata 
was the conutia calata (it is disputed whether they were 
summoned by the pontifices who played an important 
part in them). The resolutions of the comitia (and 
possibly of the conctha plebis) depended for their 
validity on a formal ratification by the patrician senators 
(see PATRUM AUCTORITAS), 

2. (a) Comitta curtata. ‘The most ancient comitia were 
the curiata (see CURIA 1), dating from the age of the kings. 
Their competence was progressively limited by the 
comitia centuriata. ln historical times they formally 
confirmed the appointment of magistrates by a lex 
curiata (q.v.) de imperio, and witnessed the installation of 
priests, adoptions, und the making of wills, when the 
pontifex maximus perhaps presided at these ceremonies. 
The monthly announcement by the ponttfices of the day 
on which the nonae would fall was probably made before 
the curiae. [n Cicero’s time the 30 curiae were repre- 
sented in the comitia only by 30 lictors (Cic. Leg. Agr. 
2. 12. 31). 

(b) Comitia centurtata. The comitia centuriata, on a 
timocratic basis (see CENTURIA), were traditionally insti- 
tuted by Servius ‘Tullius. Many modern scholars prefer 
a later date (after 450 u.c.). The enacting of laws, the 
election of the magistrates cum imperio and of the censors, 
the declaration of war and peace, and the infliction of the 
death penalty-—at least for political charges and offences 
—were concerns of comitia centuriata: the relation 
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between prororatio (q.v.) and trial by comitia centuriata 
is a matter of dispute (see for opposite views Mommsen's 
and Kunkel’s works). An interval (trinundinum—probably 
of twenty-four days) was observed after the notification 
of a meeting, during which preliminary discussions 
(contiones) of the proposals (vogafiones) were held. In 
the judicial comitia a preliminary investigation before a 
contio had to be held, lasting for three days; after a tri- 
nundinum and perhaps a further contro the vote was taken. 
The comitia centuriata met ‘extra pomerium’ (g v.), usually 
in the Campus Martius, in military order. But in the 
last period of the Republic the voting centuries were no 
longer identical with the tactical field-units. The Lev 
Caectha Didia (98 nc.) forbade the presenting in the 
same bill of proposals dealing with unrelated subjects. 
The formula by which the magistrate proposed the law 

was: ‘uclitis rubeatis Quirites rogo’. Approbation was 
expressed by the formula ‘uti rogas’; rejection by 
‘antiquo’. ‘he method of voting is described s.v. 
VOTING (2). ‘The voting groups were unequal, and the 
wealthier citizens consequently exercised a preponderat- 
ing influence. In the third century B.c. this disparity was 


lessened; but the comitia centurtata never became 
democratic. 
(c) Comitia plebis tributa. ‘Vhe assemblies of the plebs 


were not strictly comitia but a concilium But when 
plebiscita were piven equal validity with the laws (287 
a.c.), the concailum plebis was as a rule called comitia. It 
was divided in conformity with the territorial tribes (see 
Tribus). in them the tribunes of the plebs and the 
plebeian aediles were elected, trials were held for non- 
capital offences, and nearly every form of business was 
enacted. The procedure was quicker than in the comutia 
centurtata, 

(d) ‘he comitia populi tributa were foundeu in imita- 
tion of the comitia plebis tributa, at an uncertain date. 
They differed from the former in that they were con- 
voked by consuls or praetors, and patricians were ad- 
mitted. They elected quaestors, aediles curules, tribuni 
pulhtum a populo, enacted laws, and held minor trials. 

3: From c. 250 B.C. the Pontifex Maximus and from 
104 B.C. (except during the period from Sulla to 63 D.C.) 
pontifices, augures, and decemviri sacrarum were elected 
by special comitia of seventeen tribes. 

4. The comitia m Rome decayed with the extension of 
the Roman territory, which made it impossible for indi- 
viduals to attend, and with the growing oligarchie spirit 
of the leading class, which avoided any reform of them 
An attempt of Augustus to give to the decuriones of the 
colonies a chance to vote without coming to Rome was 
too late (Suet. zug. 46). The election of magistrates was 
transferred to the Senate by Tiberius; only the declara- 
tion of the result (renuntiatro) was still performed before 
the People. The judicial functions also lapsed; and the 
last law known to us 1s an agrarian law of a.p. 98. The 
comitia continued a formal existence at least until 
the third century a.D. 

g. The mumcipia and coloniae had comttia, at which 
(in republican times and at least in the first century of 
the Empire) magistrates were elected. In- republican 
times they had also some legislative powers. 

Sece also CURIA (1), CFNTURIA, CLASSIS, LEX CURIATA, 
TRIDUs, 

Mominaen, Rom. Staatsr. us, G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assem- 
bhes (U S.A. 1009), A. EL J. Greentdge, Roman Publie Life (1991); 
G. Rotondi, Leges publicae populi Romanı (1912); G. Nocera, 
par der ionuzt e 1 suor limiti (1940); U. von L.ubtow, Das Rimische 

folk (1955), È Meyer, Röm. Staat und Staatsgedanke’ (1964). 
L R. Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies (1966), H Siber, Sav. Zat- 
schr 1937, 244 ff-; G. Beseler, Ibid. 356 ff.; C H Brecht, ibid) 1979, 
201 ff., Kahrstedt, Rh. Mus. 1917, ash fF ; H. Last, JRS 1045, 
o ff.; F ee nelius, Unters. zur fruhen ròm. Geschichte (1940); A. G, 


oos, Med Nederl. Ahad 1940, n. 3; H Siber, PW’ xxm, 128; E. S. 
Staveley, AJPhil. 1953, 1 ff; J. Bleicken, Hermes 1957, 345 t. 
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(comitia calata); P. Brunt, JRS 1961, Ri f1.; C. Nicolet, Rev. Hist. 
Droit Franc Étranger 1961, 341 f., G. V. Sumner, Athenacum 1902, 
37 f; E. S. Staveley, Hist, 1962, 299 ff ; L. R. Taylor, Athenacum 
1963, 51ff.; U Hall, Hist. 1964, 2671 On trials W Kunkel, 

intersuchungen zur Entwicklung des rom, Kriminalverfahyens (1962); 
ct. P Brunt, Vydschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedens 1904, 440 fl. On the 
por relevance of the Brindisi elogium to the comitia centunata, 
*. Cassola, J gruppi politici roman: nel LI sec a. C. (1902), 289 (with 
bibl ) and A Guarino, Labeo 1963, 89 ff See also A. K. Michels, T'he 
Calendar of the Roman Republie (U.S.A. 1903) A.M. 


COMITTUM, the chicf place of political assembly in 
Republican Rome (Varro, Ling. 5. 155; Livy 5. 55) 
occupying an area north of the Forum between the 
Clivus Argentarius and the Argiletum. The topographical 
problems are difficult. It has been argued that the 
comitium wis an open slope, perhaps stepped like a 
theatre descending to an open space im front of the 
Rostra and the Graecostasıs. "The Cura stood on the 
northern rim, the carcer and perhaps the Basilica Porcia 
on the west. The site was consecrated hke a templum 
and the buildings apparently orientated by the cardinal 
points. "The area was restricted by Caesar to a small 
space containing the successive republican rostra 
respectively associated with all but the first and last of 
five levels ranging: from the siath century B.C. to 52 n.C. 
The numerous monuments and statues which filled it 
have perished, cacepting the ancient group consisting of 
a sacellum, a tufa cone, and an archaic appus of ritual 
law (JLS 4913), all sealed m damaged condition below 
a black marble pavement (lapis ayer) itself at least once 
altered in position. 

E DB. van Deman, JRS 1922, O11, E Gyewstad, Opuse Archeol 
un (1941), o7 HH, b Syoqvist, Stud Pres D M Robison. (1951), 


400 tl; L Richardson, Archacology 1957, 49 ff; Nash, Pict Dict. 
Rome 1, 287 11 LIAR, IDL S. 


COMMAGENE, in north Syna, became an indepen- 
dent kingdom in 162 n.c. when its governor, Ptolemy, 
revolted against the Seleucids Hais son Samos was 
succeeded as king by Mithridates Callinicus (c. 90- 
«. 70). The latter’s son, Antiochus I (q.v.), submitted to 
Pompey in 64 B.C. and was rewarded with a piece of 
Mesopotamia; he was deposed by Antony in 38 B.C. 
for abetting the Parthian invasion. On the death of 
Antiochus HHH Tiberius annexed the kingdom in A.D. 17, 
but it was restored by Gaius in A.D. 38 to King Antiochus 
IV (q.v.), who, after being deposed by Gaius, was rem- 
stated by Claudius m 41 and reigned tll 72, when Ves- 
pasan, on account of his alleged Parthian sympathies, 
finally annexed the kingdom and incorporated it in 
Syria. The royal house claimed descent, through the 
satrapa] dynasty of Armenia, from Darius, and, by a 
marriage alliance with the Scleucids, from Alexander; 
its genealogy and its religion, a superficially hellenized 
Zoroastrianism, are illustrated by the pretentious funeral 
monument of Antiochus I. On the annexation the 
country was divided into four city territories, Samosata 
(the royal capital, founded by King Samos e. 150 8.C.), 
Caesarea Germanicia (founded by Antiochus IV in 
A.D. 38), Perrhe, and Doliche. Commagene remained 
a separate mowov within the province of Syria. 

E. Homgmann, PW, Suppl iv, hs K. Wumann and O. 
Puchatein, Renen in Klanasien (1890); E K. Doerner and ‘I. Goell, 
Arsameia am Nymphatos (1903) For the monuments of Antiochus I 


at Nimrud Dagh see R Glurshman, /ran (1902), 57 1Y.; H. Dorrie, 
Der Komgskult des Antiochus von Kommagene (19604). A.ILM J. 


COMMENDATIO. Under the Roman Republic 
distinguished consulars influenced the elections of 
magistrates by open canvassing (suffragatie) on behalf of 
their friends. This practice, when employed by an 
emperor, was known as commendatio, and the recom- 
mended candidates (candidati Caesaris) were elected 
without opposition. Augustus at first canvassed in 
person (Suet. Aug. 56), but after a.D. 8 (Dio Cass. 55. 34) 
announced the names of his candidates in writing. 
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Commendatio was first employed for magistracies between 
the quaesturship and the praetorship (for which the 
Princeps recommended four candidates: Tac. Ann. 1. 
15), but by the end ot Nero’s principate it was employed 
for the consulship also (Tac. Hist. 1. 77). "Whe Lex de 
imperio Vespasiamt (Dessau, ILS 244) granted to the 
Emperor the right of commendatio, apparently for all 
magistracies without limitation of number. Henceforth 
the consuls appear to have been the Empcror’s nominees 
(cf. Pliny, Pan. 77, ‘praestare consulibus ipsum qui con- 
sules facit’). J.P B. 


COMMENTARII (únrouvýpara) were memoranda, 
orginally of a private character, e.g. tabulae accepti et 
expenst, note-books for speeches, legal notes, ete. Their 
public use (excluding the false commentarii regum) 
developed in the priestly colleges (e.g. commentaru ponti- 
ficum, augurum), and m the magustracies (e.g. commentarn 
consulares, censoru, aedilium), and with the provincial 
governors. Under the Empire, the commentari: principis, 
like the Hellenistic e®yepises, represented a court 
journal, and the system spread in the imperial adminis- 
tration, under the influence of the vopynpaticpot of 
the praefectus Aegypti. "The Emperors’ commentari of 
campaigns and = audiences, constitutions, rescripts, 
epistles, and edicts, had official authority. 

From the business commentari arose the literary form, 
autobiographical in character, written in plain style as a 
basis of full history, yet directed to the reading public, 
e.g. Sulla’s vmopvnpara and, above all, Caesur’s com- 
mentari. 


A Rosenberg, Einleitung und Quellenkunde zur röm. Geschichte 
(1921), 2, cf J]. ND Bury, Ancient Greek Listorians (1909), 242 f1 ; 
F. Bómei, Hermes 1953, 210 fl A H McD. 


COMMENTARII or LIBRI PONTIFICUM, general 
name for the records kept by the Collegium Pontificum 
in Rome. They meluded commentarii sacrorum, of which 
an idea may be formed from the existing acta Arvalium 
(see FRAIRES ARVALES) and acta ludorum saecularium, save 
that these are records of ritual actually performed, the 
pontificial conummentarn being directions for the perform- 
ance of ritual when necessary. hey probably contained 
not only this, but also the text of prayers, sacred laws, 
and other relevant matter. The details are often extremely 
obscure, since neither the commentarn themselves nor 
any sufficient number of what may be safely regarded as 
verbatim quotations have come down to us. How old any 
kind of written bturgy, etc., was in Rome we do not know. 


G. Rohde, KGV V 1936. HJ R. 


COMMERCE, GREEK AND ROMAN. A certain 
amount of trade with valuable raw materials and products 
of craftsmanship can be proved for Neolithic Greece and 
Italy from finds and excavations, and in an increasing 
degree tor the same regions during the Bronze and Iron 
Ages. Many early traders seem to have been warriors, 
sailors, pirates, and craftsmen simultaneously. Those of 
the Minoan and Mycenaean town cultures were, perhaps, 
employces and serfs of thcir rulers after the model of 
the ancient oriental cultures. ‘They had connexions with 
and brought their products to all Mediterranean coasts 
and even to middle Europe. We have, however, no 
evidence of barter in cheap products from published 
Linear B inscriptions, but its existence is self-evident. 
2. The development of Greek trade after the migrations 
(see COINAGE, GREFK for later dates) is closely connected 
with the invention of coins c. 600 B C., und especially 
those of small denominations c. 570 B.c. Sale of cheap 
goods like grain, oil, pottery, small hardware, etc., be- 
came easier and paid better than exchange by barter. The 
Phoenician traders in valuable products of foreign 
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countries lost their earlier importance for Greece and 
Italy, and gave way to native trade centres (e.g. Corinth, 
Athens, Aegina; the ports of Asia Minor, the Black Sea, 
and Magna Graecia). Three Greek commercial crafts 
developed during the later seventh and sixth centuries 
B.C., all free and independent, but without much working 
capital, those of the nmaukleros (a sea-merchant with his 
own ships), the emporos (a sea-merchant using the ships 
of others), and the kapelos (a petty trader in small districts). 

3. The Classical Greek Age carried Hellenic trade 
patterns to neighbouring countrics. Greck imports and 
exports of cheap goods, grain, oil, wine, cattle, Corinth- 
ian, Attic, and other pottery, metal products, etec., as well 
as inter-regional commerce, grew in such a degree that 
the markets (agorai) of Athens and of other towns be- 
came surprisingly efficient, and their kapeloi were able to 
specialize in single products and crafts like those of 
middlemen for imported products. The sca-merchants 
began to specialize as well, c.g. as foreign agents and as 
exclusive transport merchants. Some of the emporoi be- 
came land merchants. Deiymata (mercantile exchanges) 
were built in large ports, ‘Corners’ of merchant assocta- 
tions tried occasionally to increase prices. The foreign 
population of Athens grew enormously. Greek imports of 
valuable foreign products were also more intensive than 
in earlier centuries, Greece being wealthier than before 
the Persian Wars. Greek export trade with valuable 
merchandise reached the Atlantic coasts and India. 

4. Rome became, during the same period, a modest 
river port and centre of communications for the middle 
Italian trade, and had a certain importance for the salt 
trade of its neighbours. It introduced market days and 
festivals (nundinae, ludi Apollinares, ludi Romani, ludi 
plebeii), and created the Forum Boarium for foreign 
merchants. The beginnings of the Roman law of sales 
were of future importance. 

§. The campaigns of Alexander, the Diadochi, and the 
Roman generals from the Punic Wars to Augustus 
unified the immense region between the Atlantic Ocean 
and India, the Sahara, Rhinc, Danube, und the Ukraine. 
The Greek economic structure was imitated everywhere, 
but not without being modified and adapted to new 
conditions. The towns of the Greek mother country, 
and many of the poleis and hellenized Phoenician towns 
in the East, preserved much of the economic structure 
of the pre-Alexander days. Main centres of such an 
economic type were Syracuse, Tarentum, Naples, Car- 
thage, Massilia, and Cyrene in the West; Alexandria in 
Egypt, Cormth, Athens, Ephesus, Miletus, Apamea, 
Delos, and Rhodes in the old country; Olbia, Tanais, 
Byzantium, Thessalonica, and Stnope in the North, 
Antioch on the Orontes, Seleuceia in Picria, Sidon, Tyre, 
Seleuceia on the ‘ligris, and Alexandria Charax in the 
East. The main trade was in cheap goods, the commercial 
crafts and their trading methods were not materially 
altered, but trade associations became more common and 
some of the emporoi were more specialized than during 
the classical period. 

6. On the other hand, compulsory state planning was 
the most characteristic trade condition for the Egyptian 
countryside, for Hellenistic India, and to a lesser degree 
the more barbaric regions of the Seleucid, the Per- 
gamenian, the southern Arabian, and the Parthian 
empires, which gradually developed a separate Semitic- 
Iranian Hellenism. Jn Ptolemaic Egypt, for examp!c, the 
trade in oil, soda, salt, perfumes, beer, mining products, 
textile, leather, metal products, and (perhaps) papyrus was 
monopolized, so that the government was able to control 
the price and quality of such merchandise and to claim 
special fees for the right to buy and to cell, very few 
enterprises being privileged. Prices and trade conditions 
of grain, cattle, fish, game, wood, wine, slaves, and the 
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whole of the import and export trade were more or less 
government-controlled. 

7. Roman civilization followed the Greck example, 
but modified it. Italy’s essential imports of cheap pro- 
ducts could not be paid for in full by her trading exports. 
‘Therefore the supply of Rome with raw materials for 
military purposes and grain was largely dependent on 
tribute. The exports of Italy, especially those ın pottery, 
hardware, wine, and oil, spread over the whole of the 
Mediterranean during the last two centuries B.C., but by 
political as well as economic methods. The foreign trade 
in valuable products was much more important in the 
Latin than in the Greek part of the ancient world. Rome 
was the economic centre. Its rain ports were Puteoli and 
later Ostia; its main provincial import and export har- 
bours Aquileia in north Italy; Narbo and Arclate in 
Gaul; Utica and Cyrene ın Africa; Athens, Delos, 
Pergamum, Ephesus, Apamea, Antioch, and Alexan- 
dria in the East. The Roman commercial crafts navi- 
cularii (=~ nauklerot), mercatores (— emporot), caupones 
(— kapelor) of the second century n.C. and their pattern 
of trade were similar to the Greek practice, albeit 
not so specialized; but from the first century onwards 
caupo (and later kapelos as well) meant an innkeeper, 
mercator a kapelos or a small emporos. ‘Vhe great capital- 
ists, already known from Alexander’s time im the East, 
became a special craft, that of the negotiatores, who were 
at the same time merchants, bankers, and owners of 
workshops and large estates. ‘hey almost superseded the 
Greek type of great emporot and absorbed the main busi- 
ness in all Roman provinces up to the time of Caesar. 

8. A large area of the Old World remained outside the 
Greck, Latin, and the not very different Semitic-Tranian 
regions of Hellenism, which were in close commercial 
exchange. Britain, Germany, southern Russie western 
Siberia, and India were visited by Mediterranean mer- 
chants; but their trade habits had to be assimilated to 
alien conditions. Valuable products of the Hellenistic 
world even reached China and central Africa, as finds 
and Chinese reports prove. 

9. The time of the Roman Principate began with an 
absolute commercial supremacy of Rome and Italy, and 
free Empire trade (wherever advisable). It ended with 
a far-reaching economic autarky of the Roman provinces 
and state control over commerce. Britain and Dacia only 
were added to the central zone of ancient commerce 
during that penod. ‘The foreign trade of the Roman 
Empire was considerable, as finds and many Latin and 
Greek words in Irish, German, Pahlavi, Semitic, Lramian, 
and even a few in Indian and Mongolan languages 
prove. A few Roman merchants reached China, and 
Chinese merchants seem to have come to Iran and the 
most eastern parts of the Empire either via ocean or 
caravan routcs. 

10. The internal changes were more revolutionary. 
The imports and cxports of most of the carlicr centres 
for cheap products gradually lost unportance tor private 
buyers, because such merchandise could be, and as a 
rule was, produced locally or in a consumer’s own 
province. In such circumstances only the inter-pro- 
vincial import and export of valuable goods remained 
lucrative from about the third century a.p. A consider- 
able amount of local trade was donc by large estates and 
state institutions which did not require real merchants 
for this purpose. During the first century A.D. the 
negotiatores had spread as pragmateutai to the Hellenistic 
East, and the merchants and traders had been able to 
specialize in the Hellenistic way throughout the Latin 
provinces of the Empire, and in regions and provinces 
like Egypt which had not known free trade during the 
Hellenistic period; but from about the time of Hadrian 
all important commercial crafts had to be saved from 
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complete collapse by the Roman government. The 
collegia (see CLUBS) of merchants—originally private 
organizations—were bound, regulated, and privileged 
by the state, first those of the transport merchants, then 
those of the other crafts. The Hellenistic trade control 
had not been completely dissolved by the Roman govern- 
ment in many provincial regions. Now a new com- 
pulsory system with characteristic legal regulations arose 
wherever state necessities were concerned. ‘I'he end of 
free trade for many centuries had come. Prices and trade 
conditions were controlled by magistrates whenever 
difficulties arose. 

11. The commerce of the Late Roman Empire up 
to the Islamic conquest has often been underestimated. 
This was no period of ‘house-cconomy’. "The trade im 
valuable products was equal to that of earlier centurics. 
Jewels, perfumes, ivorics, valuable textiles and glasses of 
the Mediterranean world were well known in northern 
Europe, Abyssinia, India, central and even castern Asia. 
Trade in cheap products had suffered owing to Diocle- 
than’s system of taxation m kind, the decrease of the 
Roman and Greek town population during the third 
century A.D., and the autarky of many large feudal and 
church estates; but it was doubtless on the average 
superior to that of classical Greece (with the exception, 
perhaps, of Athens). ‘The markets of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Constantinople, and many other towns were in 
normal years as full as ever of all that the population 
required. On the other hand, the strict and well- 
organized government control of the conditions of sale, 
and the codification of Roman commercial law, were 
novelties. Forcyzn trade was, if possible, restricted to 
certain frontier places, so that arms for prospective 
enemies as well as raw materials and victuals, as far as 
they happened to be scarce in the Empire, could not be 
exported. Profitable imports, e.g. Chinese silk, became 
state monopolies. Government officials controlled the 
quahty and prices of all merchandise in their districts 
as well as the quantities allowed to a merchant. The 
vuaricty of products 1s well known from Dhocletian’s 
Price Edict and the Church Fathers. On the other hand, 
the purchasing power of the Empire population had much 
decreased, and only in big towns and very wealthy 
country districts could the carher specialization of com- 
mercial crafts be maintained to any extent. Not much 
difference existed, as a rule, between negotiator and 
mercator, between emporos and kapelos. Traders were 
very often craftsmen simultaneously, and comparatively 
few big merchant firms remained; but on the whole the 
standard of Late Roman commerce was sufficient for the 
needs of the period, and we may justly consider its 
controlled organization as indispensable for the future 
world-wide progress of commerce during the Islamic 
and the later European Middle Ages. 

See AFGINA, AFRICA, ALFXANDRIA (1), AMBER, ANTIOCH (1), APAMEA, 
AQUILEIA, ARABIA, ARFI ATF, ATHENS, HANKS, BOTTOMKY LOANS, 
BRITANNIA, BYZANTIUM, CARTHAGF, CIRTA, COINAGE (GREEK, NOMAN), 
CONS LANTINOPLE, CORINTH, CYRFNF, DFLOS, EPHESUS, ERANOS, LUDOXUS 
(4), EUXINE SEA, FORUM BOANIUM, GI ASS, HANNO (1), INDIA, INDUS- 
TRY, INTPREST, ISTRIA (1), ueMPSACUS, LAODICEA, I NYA, LIGHTHOUSES, 
LUDI, MALACA, MARNI.F, MASSILIA, MFTICs, MILELUS, MONEY, MONO- 
POLIES, NABATAFANS, NARDO, NFAPOIIS, NUMIDIA, OLBIA, OSTIA, 
PALMYRA, PANTICAAFUM, PFRGAMUM, PHORNICIANS, PIRAEUS, 
POTTERY, PTOLEMY (1), PURPLE, PUTEOLI, PYTIIEAS, RAVENNA, RED SFA, 
RITODFS, SAMOS, SARDINIA, SCY1HIA, SELEUCIA (1,2), SERES, SHIPS, 
SICILY, SIDON, SINOPF, SLAVES, SOLON, SPAIN, SYRACUSE, SYRIA, 


TANAIS, TARFNTUM, TARTESSUs, THASOS, THESSALONICA, THRACE, THULE, 
TIN, TYNE, USURY, UTICA, WINF. 


J. L. Myres, in CAH iii, ch. 25; M. N. Tod, ibid. v, ch. i; T. Frank, 
ibid viii, ch. x1; Rostovtzeff, ibid. viii, cha. 18, 20; xı, ch. 3; 
W ‘arn, bid. ix, ch 14; F. Oertel, ibid. x, ch. 13; xn, ch. 7. 

A Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law (1953), art ‘cuupo’, 
‘commercium’, ‘consistentes’, ‘ius commercii’, ‘lex Claudia’, ‘lex 
Rhodia’, ‘mercator’, ‘navicularu’, ‘negotiator’, ‘negotiatores’, 
‘nundinae’, ‘receptum nautae’, ‘societas’; H. Bolkestein, Economic Life 
1niGreece’s Golden Age? (1958), cha. 5, 6; G M. Calhoun, The Business 
Life of Ancient Athens (1926); M. P. Charlesworth, Trade Routes and 
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Commerce of the Roman Empire’ ( 1920); V. Ehrenberg, The People of 
Arıstophanes? (1962), chs. 5, 6, 12; M. Finkelstein, CPhil. 1935, 
320 fi.; M. I. Finley, The Ancient Greeks (1963), index; T. Frank, 
An Economic History af Rome (1927); Econ. Survey i-v (indexes, a.v. 
‘commerce’, 'trade). G. Glotz, Le Travail dans la Grèce ancienne 
(1920), pt. 1, cha. 1,6 pt. 11, chs. 1,3, 5. pt. u, chs. 4, 10. pt iv, ch 6; 
: uscbroek, Trade an Politics ın Ancient Greece (1933) id., Griechische 
trtschafts- und ag EEN hicie (1931), F. M. Heichelchesr, 
Wartschaftsgeschichte des Altertums (1938), index, s.v. ‘Fernhandel’, 
*Gueterumlau!,“ Kaufmannsberuf’,‘Nahhandel’ ; An Ancient Economic 
Mistory ı (1958), 188 10., 437 ff.. 482 L., 490 ff., 494 IT., in (1964), 171 fi. 
Romische Socal- und Wairtschaftsgeschichte, in Historia Mundi 1v 
(1950), 397 1 art. ‘Wirtschuftsgeschichte 11, 2 A, in Handworterbuch 
der Sozialwissenschaften (1962, 44), 144 f.; Jones, Later Rom. Emp. 
ch. 21, Michell, Econom. Anc. Gr , index, s.v. ‘commerce’, ‘trade’; 
G. Miuckwitz, Virteljahrsschrift für Sozial- und Wartschaftsgesch. 
oa 174. Geld und Wirtschaft ım = rdomischen Reiche des 4. 
aloh n. ar 912) 50 Préaux, L.' Economic royale des Lagides (1939). 
Rosrovizell, Hellenistic World, Roman I:empire® (indexer, s.v trade). 
L- Ruggim, Economia e soctetd nell'Italia Annonaria (1961), War- 
muington, Indian Commerce, © Ziebarth, Seeraub und Seehandel ım 
alten Griechenland (1929); J. 11. Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman 
Empure (1969). F. M. H. 


COMMERCIUM was the right of any Latinus (see 
LATINI) to enter into contracts with a Roman according 
to the forms of Roman law and enforceable in the Roman 
courts without recourse to the tus gentium (and vice versa). 
Without it a foreigner could only secure his rights by the 
help of the praetor peregrinus. Conubium similarly was 
the right to contract a legal marriage with a member of 
another state without either party forfeiting inheritance 
or paternity rights. Without conubium a Roman’s children 
by a foreigner took the citizenship of the foreigner. ‘These 
complementary rights formed an essential part of tus 
Latu (q.v.). Their development, unparalleled in the 
ancicnt world until the later stages of some Greek 
cities, belongs to the period before the growth of large 
states in Latium, and was encouraged by the continental 
environment of the numerous small populi of the plain- 
dwellers, Latini (q.v.). In 338 B.c. Rome temporarily 
suspended these rights between certain Latin peoples, 
and again between certain Hernici in 308. ‘This was only 
a temporary expedient in punishment for their revolts. 
The Jatin colonies, including the so-called ‘Last Twelve’ 
founded between 268 and 181 u.c., all shared these rights 
not only with Rome but with one another, for, being often 
contiguous and also adjacent to Roman colonies, they 
could not flourish without such connexions. These iura 
also formed the chicf practical benefit of civitas sine 
suffragio (see MUNICIPIUM), and could be granted to other 
socu Italict by special dispensation. By the Social War 
they were perhaps common throughout Italy. Under the 
Empire conubtum was sometimes withheld from tus Latii, 
but the spread of Roman citizenship inside latin com- 
munities rendered this rare. The grant of either to 
peregrint, however, remained exceptional. Conubitum 
cum peregrinis mulieribus was thus given as a reward upon 
discharge to the praetorian troops, when required, and 
also along with the citizenship to the auxiliary troops 
drawn from the provinces. 

These conceptions could also be applied to the rela- 
tions between any communities of peregrim. Thus in 
168 4.c. Macedonia was split up into four districts which 
were forbidden commercium or conubium, as an excep- 
tional expedient to avoid the creation of a new province. 


For bibliography, see LATINI, IUS LATII, A. N.S -W. 


COMMIUS, appointed king of the Atrebates by Caesar 
57 B.C., acted as cavalry leader and general diplomatic 
agent, especially in Britain. He joined the revolt of 52, 
however, and evaded attempts at capture and assassina- 
tion. He finally retired to Britain, where he founded a 
dynasty (British Atrebates inscribed coins may be his). 
C. Hawkes and G. C. Dunning, Arch Journ. 1930, 291 ff.; R. P. 
Mack, The Cainage af Anneıet Britain (1953), 31 fl.; Frere, Britannia, 
index. C. E. S5. 


COMMODIANUS 


COMMODIANUS, Christian Latin poet, variously 
assigned to the third, fourth, and fifth centuries A.D., and 
to Syria (Gaza), Gaul, and Africa, wrote the Instructiones, 
eighty short poems in acrostic form, and Carmen 
apologeticum, a metrical exposition of Christian doctrine. 
The language is noteworthy for its vulgar content, the 
versification for its rude hexameters, in which quantity 
plays little part. 

Texts. B. Dombart, CSEL xv, J. Martin, Corp. Christ , SL cxxviu 


(1960). A. F. van Katwyk, Lexicon Commodiancum pig) L. 
Krestan, RAC, s.v. Commodianus. A. H.-W. 


COMMODUS, Lucius AerLIus Aureus (PW 89), sole 
Emperor A.D. 1 80—92, elder son of Maicus Aurelius, was 
born in A.D. 161. During his father’s principate he was 
gradually advanced to the status of joint-ruler which he 
attained in 177 (Caesar in 166, :mperator in 176, consul, 
tribunicia potestas, and Augustus in 177). In 177, after 
his marriage to Crispina, he accompanied his father to 
the second German-Sarmatian War. 

On his accession in 180, he changed his name to 
M. Aurclius Commodus Antoninus. Peace was concluded 
on the German frontier, restrictions and controls being 
imposed on the tribes in return for subsidies and the 
evacuation of occupied territory. Commodus maintained 
a peaceful policy on all trontiers; the only serious trouble 
was in Britain where the Antonine Wall was overrun, the 
situation being restored by Wlpius Marcellus. 

At first Commodus retained some of his father's 
ministers, e.g. Tarrutenius Paternus as praetorian pre- 
fect. But soon he resorted to government by means of 
favourites and displayed hostility to the Senate, which 
was exacerbated by an abortive conspiracy promoted by 
Lucilla and Ummidius Quadratus (182). For the next 
six years Rome was virtually governed by the practonan 
prefects Perennis (182-5) and Cleander (186-9). 

Commodus finally came under the influence of his 
concubine Marcia, his chamberlain Eclectus, and Lactus, 
who became praetorian prefect in 191. The intoxication 
of power seems to have deranged his mind. Senatorial 
persecutions were redoubled, Rome was rcbaptized 
Colonia Commodtana, and the Emperor regarded himself 
as the incarnation of Hercules (title of Hercules Romanus), 
To perfect the impersonation he determined to appear in 
public on 1 Jan. 193 as hoth consul and gladiator, and 
this so outraged the feelings of his advisers that they 
suborned an athlete called Narcissus to strangle him. 


Hlerodian, bk 1; Dio Cassius, bk. 72; S.H.A. Comm., J M Heer, 
Der historische Wert der Vita Commodi (1901); F. Grosso, La lotta 
politica al tempo dı Commodo (1964). HM D P.; B.U W. 


COMMON PEACE (kow) eipyvn), the phrase used by 
Diodorus Siculus, following Ephorus, and by some con- 
temporaries (though not by Demosthenes, Isocrates, or 
Xenophon) to describe a series of peace-treaties in Greece 
in the fourth century u.c. applicable to all cities on the 
basis of autonomy. Such treaties were concluded in 
387/6 (the King’s Peace), 375, 371 twice, 365 (possibly), 
362/1 and 338/7 (the League of Corinth), and proposed 
on other occasions; their principles strongly influenced 
the foreign policies of leading cities between 387 and 338 
and were used as the basis of their relations with Greece 
by Philip II, Alexander, and Antigonus I. 


T. T. B. Ryder, Koine Eirene (19065). T. T. B. R. 


COMMUNES LOCI, ‘commonplaces’ (in Greek xocvoi 
romot, traced back as far as Gorgias and Protagoras by 
Cicero, Brut. 46-7), were ‘arguments that could be 
transferred to many cascs’ (Cic. Inv. Rhet. 2. 48). They 
could be practised separately in schools (Quintilian 2. 4. 


22), and published separately (id. 10. 5. 12). Some were 
directed aguinst vices (id. 2. 1. 11); some discussed topics 
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of importance in court, such as the value of witnesses 
(Cic. Cael. 21 f.: Part. Or. 48 f.); others, like those 
listed in Cic. De Or. 1. 56 (‘de dis immortalibus, de 
pietate, de concordia’, etc.) were begrudged to oratory by 
philosophers. The variety was much increased by the 
declaimers of the first century A.D., because such pas- 
sages could be easily learnt up and inserted more or less 
appropriately in declamations (see S. F. Bonner, Roman 
Declamation (1949), 60 f.); and by this route they appear 
in Silver Age Jiterature. Thus the locus de indulgentia 
can be instructively traced from Lysias (24. 17) through 
Cicero (Cael. 39 f.: see Austin’s note) and the Elder 
Seneca to Juvenal. 


L Arbusow, Colores Rhetoric (Gottingen, 1963), 91 fF (mainly 
medieval). M. W. 


COMMUNIO, common ownership by two or more per- 
sons of a thing (including land) or of an undivided group 
of things (e.g. inheritance), originating in a contract by 
the parties (societas, see CONTRACT), or, independently of 
their intention, ın a common inheritance or legacy. In 
early law (consortium, societas erto non cito: Gai. Inst. 4. 
154 a, b) a legal transaction an relation to the thing by one 
owner affected the rights of all (e.g. alienation transterred 
ownership of the whole), but in classical law such a trans- 
action affected only the particular co-owner’s notional 
share, or, if it did not admit of such divided effect, was 
void. (Thus a purported creation of a usufruct (see 
SERVITUTES) over the whole affected only the creator's 
share, and a creation of a praedtial servitude was void. 
‘There were special rules as to manumission of a common 
slave.) In the material enjoyment of the property each 
co-owner could exercise the full rights of an owner, sub- 
ject to the veto of any other co-owner (rus prohibendi). 
Disputes were adjusted by an action for division of the 
property (actio commun dividundo; actio familiae 
erciscundae, for division of inheritance), The judge 
divided the property among the co-owners in proportion 
to their shares, with equalizing payments where neccessary. 
Profits, expenses, and damages, incurred by individual 
joint owners, were also apportioned by the judge. 

A. Berger, Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Teilungsklagen (1912), 
S Riccobono, Eisays in Legal History, Intern Congress of Historical 
Studies 1913; J Gaudemet, Regime juridique de Uindivision (1934). 


On consortium: F. Wieacker, Societas (1936), F. de Zulueta, JRS 1935 
A.B;HN 


COMPRECATIONES. Aulus Gellius (13. 23. 1-2) 
quotes from the drt sacerdotum populi Romanı, that 1s 
to say the commentarii pontificum (q.v.), the following 
forms of address, which he calls comprecationes deum 
immortalium (since they are in the accusative, ıt would 
appear that some verb meaning ‘to invoke’ is to be sup- 
plied): Luam Saturn, Salaciam Neptuni, Horam Quirim, 
Virttes Quirint, Maram Volcan, Heriem Iunonis, Moles 
Martis Nerienemque Martis. lt is clear that each pair 
consists of a well-known deity associated with an obscure 
one, or in two cases, a plurality of such. Since family 
relationships among Roman deities are unknown, and 
Gellius distinctly says that these prayers ‘ritu Romano 
fiunt’, no such word as uxor or filia can be supplied 
(contrast, e.g., Terentia Ciceronis, Tullia Ciceronis). It 
therefore remains to suppose that the genitives mean that 
the lesser deity is somehow active ın the sphere presided 
over by the greater one, and arc therefore used in a sense 
which could equally well be expressed by an adjective. 


K. Kerényi, SMSRj1933, 17 ff.; Latte, RR 55. H. J. R. 


COMUM,'modern Como, birthplace of the Elder and the 
Younger Pliny, of whom the latter owned large properties 
there and was a notable benefactor. A flourishing centre 
of the South Alpine Iron Age Golaseccan culture, It 
came under Celtic rule in the fourth century B.c. and in 
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196 B.C. it passed within the Roman orbit. After 89 B.C. 
it received a first group of colonial settlers, and in 59 
B.C., at the hands of Julius Caesar, a second group, under 
the name of Novum Comum. During the Empire it be- 
came a municipium, with territories bordering on those 
of Mediolanum and Bergomum. In late antiquity ıt was 
an important military base for the protection of north 
Italy. The principal surviving remains are those of the 
Ca’ Morta Jron Age cemetery, in the Civic Museum, and 
the chequer-board strect-plan ot the Roman town, still 
faithfully reflected by that of the modern city. 

D Randall-Mactver, The Iron Ave im Italy (1927), J Whatmough, 


The Foundation, of Roman Italy (1937), 136 th, G. E. F. Chilver, 
Crsalpine Gaul (19.41). J. B. W.-P. 


CONCILIABULUM, a type of large village which down 
to the Social War formed political centres for the Roman 
country-folk. "They replaced the tribus rusticae, whose 
structure as civic units was shattered by the territernal 
expansion of Rome in the third century. Beginning 
‘beyond the tenth milestone’ they covered the Roman 
territory except where other oppida existed. Official 
announcements were published in them, but as in other 
villages, their powers of self-government were slight, 
since they possessed neither municipal territory nor 
jurisdiction (see Vicus) until during the Ciceronian age 
they were assimilated to muracipta (q.v.). A N S.-W. 


CONCILIUM was a general name for any Assembly; 
in was often used to denote the Popula Assemblies at 
Rome, especially the Plebeian Assembly (Coneudnim 
Phebus, see COMIIIA). 

"The provincial concilia (xowa) were assemblies of dele- 
gates from the constituent aties or tribes of a province 
or ot several associated provinces (e.g. Gallia Comata, 
infra) or of such parts of certain provinces as had, at an 
eather stage, been (or formed part of) independent king- 
doms or states (c.g. the separate couwa of Bithynia, Pontus, 
or Lyaa). The original basis of their organizatuon was 
ethnic, not provincial. The Commune Avae, propetly 
to kowav Taw “EAAyvew tijs Aacas, piven by Octavian in 
29 B.C. the task of carrying on what caine to he the cult of 
Rome and Augustus, was the continuation of the woud: of 
representatives of the earher Pergamene kingdom, which 
had Iikewise been concerned with questions of cult and 
honours to mdividual benetactors. In the less romanized 
western provinces such ethnic assemblies, tied to the 
imperial cult, were a useful instrument of romanization. 
Augustus’ stepson, Drusus, maugurated a concihum of 
the three provinces of Gallia Comata at Lugdunum 
(12 B.C.). With the Flavian emperors appear concilia 
organized on a provincial basis, e.g., in Baetica, Gallia 
Narbonensia, and Africa. Eventually the conctlia teceived 
an official organization which covered the whole of the 
Roman Empire except Egypt. 

The nature and functions of the concilia varied from 
province to province. The conctlza ordinarily met once a 
year at a central point of their district (e.g. Carthage in 
Atrica, Ephesus, Pergamum, Smyrna, or other important 
cites in Asia). Their primary function was the worship of 
‘Roma et Augustus’, and their president was also chief 
priest of this cult. Games and festivals were often asso- 
ciated with the religious ceremonies. But the concilia also 
served as channels of communication between the pro- 
vinces and the emperors, and in the first century A.D. they 
often rendered good service in reporting on bad governors 
and facilitating their condemnation in the Roman courts. 
But they never acquired powers of legislation or taxation; 
they lost all significance ın the troubled times of the third 
century; and an attempt by Constantine to reanimate 
them (without emperor-worship) proved ineffectual. 
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E G. Hardy, Stuches in Roman History i (1906), ch 14, P. Guiraud 
Les Assemblees provinciales dans l'empire romain (1887); E. Korne- 
mann, PW, sv rowov (Suppl iv) and ‘Conculurh’, Magw, Rom. 
Ai a Min., J. A. O Larsen, Representative Government (1055), 
1 ; C; E . G 


CONCORDIA, personification of agreement between 
members of the Roman state or of sore body or bodies 
within it (Concordia provinciarum, militum or exercituum, 
imperi, ctc., on coins; occasionally mscriptions ure dedi- 
cated to the Concordia of a town, guild, or the like). Ier 
oldest and principal temple, near the Forum (Platner 
-Ashby, 138 ft.), was allegedly dedicated by Camillus in 
467 B.C. (end of disturbances ove r the Liciman Roga- 
tions), restored by L. Opimus in 12t pe (death of 
C. Gracchus) and re-dedicated by Vibertus in A.D. 10 
as Concordia Augusta, which from then on became a 
frequent ttle, apparently with 1¢efcrence to agreement 
between members of the imperial famuly. She had also a 
shrine near the above temple, dedicated in 304 DC. 
(Lavy 9. 46. 6), and another on the Arx in 216 n.c. (Livy 
22. 33. 7; 23. 21. 7). The former was a political gesture, 
the latter commemorated the end of a mutiny. See 
HOMONOIA. 

Wissowa, RA 328 f ; Latte, RR 217, 322; A Momighano, ‘Camillus 


and Concord’, CQ 1942, 111 ff. ‘Vemple Nash, Pict, Dict Rome a, 
292 ÍI. H J R. 


CONDATE, a common place-name in the Celtic pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire (as Condate Redonum, 
Rennes, etc.), meaning ‘confluence. See also 1 VUGDUNUM (1). 


A lHioldei, Alt-Celtischer 


Sprachschatz, sv. (thirty examples 
cited). 


A.L FR. 


CONDUCTOR was a person who either contracted with 
a private person for the carrying out of some work, such 
as the construction of a building (Vitruv. 1. 1. 10), or 
who leased land, either cultivating it himself or subletting 
to coloni (see COLONUS 2). In the second century a.D. the 
term, while continuing to signify a private contractor or 
lessee (Dig. 19. 1. 52 pr., 40. 7. 40. 5), 18 also widely used 
for persons contracting for the exploitation of imperial 
properties. In this period conductores leased, tor instance, 
both the actual mineshaf{ts and other concessions in the 
mining-arca of Vipusca (ILS 6891) and contracted for 
imperial horrea (Dig. 20. 4. 21. 1; cf. LES 5914), and 
imperial flocks in Italy (CIL ix. 2438). The inscriptions 
of the imperial estates in Africa (CIL vin, 25902; 25943; 
26416) show that the conductores were men who both 
cultivated parts of the estates themselves and acted as 
middlemen between the procuratores (q.v.) and the coloni, 
from whom they were entitled to fixed proportions of the 
produce and fixed amounts of service ‘Che mscription 
from the Saltus Burunitanus (ILS 6870) contains a libellus 
of the colom to Commodus complaining of the connivance 
of the procurators and the conductores who exacted ex- 
cessive services and had even sent troops against them. 
The function of conductores as middlemen continues in 
the imperial and private estates of the Late Empire. 

From the beginning of the second century the word is 
also used for the individual collectors of the portorta 
(q.v.) who replaced the companies of publicani and were 
themselves replaced 1n the latter half of the century by 
imperial procurators (g.v.); conductores are not attested 
in connexion with any other tax. 

In the second century, and possibly on occasion earlier 
(AE 1962, 288), conductor was also used for those who 
contracted for the vectigalia of local communities (Gaius 
3. 145; CIL i. 1209; 1363). F. G. R. M. 


CONFARREATIO, the oldest and mast solemn form 
of Roman marriage, confined to patricians and in classical 
times obligatory for the three flamınes maiores and the 
rex sacrorum, who must alsọ have been born of such 
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marriages (Guius 1. 112). The ceremony is imperfectly 
known, but outstanding features were that bride and 
bridegroom sat with veiled heads on joined seats, which 
were covered with the hide of a sheep (Servius on Aen. 
4. 374); a cake of far (spelt) was used in some way 
(perhaps eaten by the parties), and the whole rite was in 
honour of Jupiter Farreus (Gams, ibid.). The flamen 
Dialis and the Pontifex Maximus were present (Servius 
on Verg. G. 1. 31) and there must be ten witnesses (five, 
a sacred number, for each of the two gentes concerned ?) 
(Gaius, ibid.). ‘The marriage was indissoluble save by an 
elaborate ceremony, dif/farreatio (estus, 65. 17 Lindsay, 
cf. Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. §0; sce Rose ad loc. ; he speaks 
of ‘horrible, extraordinary, and dismal rites’). See 
MARRIAGE CERFMONILS, § 2 and MANUS. 


Rossbach, Dae ramische Fhe (1854), 05 ft, P 
Roman Law of Marriage (1930), 71 


E. Corbett, The 
Wy R 
CONFLUENTES, modern Coblenc, lay at the meeting 
of the Moselle with the Rhine (traces of a bridge over the 
former have been noted). From a Julio-Claudian (carly 
Claudian?) fort it developed into an important road 
junction. Sacked by Germans in A.D. 259/60, its renewed 
‘alls were standing m 354. By the mid fifth century ıt 
was held by Franks. The name corresponds with the 
Celtic Condate (q.v.). H OH S. 


CONGIARIUM. Under the Republic this term de- 
signated gifts of wine or oil made hy magistrates, candi- 
dates for office, or generals. Later these distributions 
consisted, at first matnly, and then exclusively, of money. 
From the time of Augustus congiarta were given by 
Empercrs only or under their authority, and were associ- 
ated with such events as the accession of a new Empcror, 
imperial birthdays, victories, or the crection of buildings. 
The recipients were identical with the plebs frumentarta 
who received doles of corn. Distributions of congtarta are 
frequently represented on imperial comage. 


D van Rerchem, Leet Distributions de blé et d'argent à la plèbe 
romane sous l'Empire (1939), 1109 fi. G. H.S. 


CONON (1) (c. 444-392 »B.C.), an Athenian of noble 
birth. Ie was admiral of the squadron based on Naupac- 
tus in 414, and from 407 to 405 commanded the fleets 
operating in the Acgean and Hellespont. At Aegospotami 
he alone of the Athenian generals was on the alert, and 
shpped away to find refuge with Euagoras. He inspired 
the programme of reviving Persian sea-power, and his 
efforts were crowned with success when he annihilated 
the Spartan fleet at Cnidos (394). He crossed in triumph 
to Athens, completed the rebuilding of the Long Walls, 
and even dreamed of a new Athenian Empire. The visit 
of Antalcidas to ‘Virtbazus in 392 converted the satrap to 
a pro-Spartan policy. Conon, who was in Sardis on a 
diplomatic mission, was arrested, and although he suc- 
ceeded in escaping, died shortly afterwards. 

D.E W. W. 


CONON (2) of Samos (3rd c. B.c.), astronomer and 
mathematician. After travelling ın the western part of 
the Greek world in search of astronomical and meteoro- 
logical observations, he settled in Alexandria. He is best 
known for his discovery (c. 245 B.C.) of the new constcella- 
tion Bepevixns Tàórapos between Leo, Virgo, and Bootes, 
recounted in Catullus’ imitation (c.66 R.C.) of Callimachus’ 
elegy on the Coma Berenices. He wrote an astronomical 
work De Astrologia of which nothing remains, and was 
well known for his researches into solar eclipses. In mathe- 
matics, he wrote a work pòs @pacvéaiov on the mutual 
sections and contacts of conic sections. Fle was a close 
friend of Archimedes, who always praises highly his 
mathematical work, and regrets his carly death. 

W.D R. 
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CONON (3), mythographer, who dedicated his work to 
Archelaus Philopator (Philopatris) of Cappadocia (36 
B C.-A.D. 17), published Sinyjoes, fifty tales from Greek 
saga, Atticist in style, based on a Hellenistic handbook, 
and preserved in Photius. 


FGrllı 26; Photius (ed. R. Henry, vol 3, 1962). 


CONSCRIPTI. This obscure term may refer either 
to an official list or album of senators, the patres ‘on the 
list’; or to an early union of two different kinds of 
senators-——-1.e, patres <et conscripti—either patricians 
and plebeians, though the struggle of the Orders renders 
this unlikely, or the patres of different communities 
incorporated in Rome. A.N S-W. 


CONSECRATIO, the process of making anything into 
a res sacra. We are best informed of the ceremonial in 
the case of a temple (aedes sacra) and the ground on which 
it stood. The latter must be the property of the Roman 
people; e.g. Trajan saw no objection to the moving from 
its place of an old temple at Nicomedia, because it could 
not have been dedicated im Roman torm (Pliny, Tra. 
49, 50; cf. Mommsen, Staatsr. ui. 734). Furthermore, 
dedication must be authorized by the state (Cic. Dom. 
136). Usually the Senate, the People, or in later times the 
Emperor appointed some person, or persons (duumviri, 
Livy 23. 21. 7 and often), with a natural tendency, if the 
temple had been vowed by a magistrate in otce, to 
appoint him or some relative. It remained for the gods to 
accept the gift through their earthly agents, the pontifices 
(vg. Justinian, Jrst. 2. 1. 8). 1t was proper for the whole 
collere to be present (Cic., ibid. 117); the minimum 
requisite was for one of them to be there. He held one of 
the postes of the entrance door and pronounced the 
necessary formula (ibid. 119, 121). Like all ceremonies, 
this must be gone through without interruption, hesita- 
tion, or stumbling (e.g. ibid. 134, 141; Pliny, HN 11. 174). 
The dedicator also held a doorpost (Livy 2. 8. 7), and 
went through a form of praver (ibid. 8), dictated to him 
by the pontiff (Cic., ibid. 138, ‘quid praeiri . . . tus fuerit’ 
and Livy, infra), containing a clause to the effect that he 
gave the building (or other object) to the god (Servius on 
Verg. G. 3. 16). The ceremony was necessary also if a 
new building was put up on ground already consecrated 
(Livy 9. 46. 6). 

Of the other consecrations less is known; the goods 
of a condemned man were on occasion consecrated by a 
magistrate, who covered his head, employed a fute- 
player to drown ill-omened sounds, and had by him a 
small portable altar (foculus) tor incense (Cic., tbid. 
123-4). 

A title-deed (lex dedicationis) seems regularly to have 
been drawn up, at all events for important dedications. 
T'o judge by the provincial specimens which alone have 
been preserved (Bruns, Fontes, nos. 90, 92) it was recited 
by the dedicator under the direction of the pontiff and 
contained a precise statement of the size of the ground 
on which the object stood, the conditions under which 1t 
was to be used, etc. See DEDICATIO. 

Convement asacmblage of material (requiring some revision) 1m 


J. Marquardt, Rom. Staatwwerwaltung (1881-5), Ww? 269 ff. For 
discussion of the ceremony ol holding the postis, see Latte, a ay 
H. J. 


CONSENTES DI, the Roman version of the Athenian 
Twelve Gods. heir gilt statues stood in the Forum 
(Varro, Rust. 1. 1. 4), later apparently in the Porticus 
Deorum Consentium (see Platner-Ashby, 421; Nash, 
Pict. Dict. Rome ii. 241 ff.). As there were six male and 
six female, they may well have heen the twelve worshipped 
at the lectisternium (q.v.) of 217 B.c. (Livy 22. 10. 9), 
Jupiter and Juno, Neptune and Minerva, Mars and Venus, 
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Apollo and Diana, Volcanus and Vesta, Mercury and 
Ceres (Wissowa, RK 61). H.J R. 


CONSENTTUS (sth c. a.D.), grammarian. ITis extant 
treatises De nomine et verbo and De barbarismis et meta- 
plasmis (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 338-85, 380 -404) are 
excerpts from a complete grammar. Iis illustrations 
drawn from the speech of his own times make him 
valuable for the study of vulgar Laun. 


Schanz—Ilowus, § 1103 J. F.M. 


CONSILIUM PRINCIPIS. A Roman magistrate was 
always at liberty to summon advisers in deliberation or 
on the bench. Under the Roman Empire a body of 
advisers summoned by the Emperor acquired the charac- 
ter of a Privy Council. At first tt was unofficial, and no 
more than an indeterminate collection of ‘amici Caesaris’ 
who had been summoned by the Princeps to act us 
assessors in a judicial inquiry (Tac. Ann. 3. 10; 14. 62) 
or as advisers in problems of administration. [adrian 
went further and, in judicial inquiries, summoned ‘arnicr, 
‘comites’, and jurisconsults, ‘guos tamen senatus omnes 
probusset’ (Vata 18). Severus Alexander established a 
regular constfuam of seventy members, who assisted him 
in the framing of constitutiones; twenty of them were 
E the rest the Emperors nominces, clhucfAy, 
nę doubt, senators (Vita 16). Its members were known 
as consiliarii Augusti, some of them— perhaps only the 
equites- receiving salaries. The body was rcorganized 
under Diocletian, membership being made permanent, 
and sts name was changed to sacrum consistorium (qQ-v.). 
"Thus consihum is to be distinguished from the regular 
consihum established by Augustus, and known as the 
consitum semestre, consisting of the two consuls, one 
member of each of the other collepes of magistrates, and 
fifteen senators chosen by lot, who setamed their member- 
ship for sıx months (Dio Cass. 53. 21. 4 fF; Suct. Aug. 
45. 3). This body prepared business tor the Senate in 
collaboration with the Princeps (see, for example, the 
senatus consultum conveyed in the fifth of the Augustan 
edicts from Cyrene, JARS 1927, 30). Its character was 
altered slightly in a.b. 13 and agun after Tiberius’ acces- 
sion, but the institution came to an end after Tiberius 
retired from Rome in A.D. 26. 


J. A Crook, Consthum Prinaps (1955). J P.B. 


CONSISTORIUM. The name given to the imperial 
consilium from the time of Diocletian (q.v.), since the 
membersno longer sat but stood inthe Empcror’s presence. 
It functioned both as a general council of state and as a 
supreme court of law, Its membership depended upon 
the Emiperor’s choice but normally included the principal 
civil and military ofhcers of the comitatus, former holders 
of these offices, and also comites conststoriant who held 
no office; these last included legal experts, mostly drawn 
irom the Bar. The consistory was still an active council of 
state in the fourth century, but sts time was increasingly 
filled by ceremonial business, and by the fifth century tts 
proceedings appear to havc become entirely formal. Its 
sessions were called silentia, and its ushers silentiarit. 
Its minutes were kept by the imperial notari, who in 
the fifth century were replaced by a secretis, druwn from 
the agentes in rebus or memoriales. 
Jones, Later Rom. Emp. 333 fI 


CONSOLATIO (Acyos rapapvðnrixoós). Topics of com- 
fort and consolation are found in many places in Greek 
literature (e.g. IL 5. 381 f7., Eur. Alc. 416 ff.). The 
sophist Antiphon, the Academic philosopher Crantor 
(q.v.), and the popular philosophy of the Cynics all con- 
tributed to the formation of a set repertoire of arguments 
which occur again and again in both Greek and Roman 


A.H M.J. 
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writing. The consolationes which have come down to us 
concern chiefly death, sometimes exile, rarely other mis- 
fortunes. Simple letters or philosophic treatises, they 
difler according to the author’s style and personality, the 
circumstances which dictated them, and the character of 
the recipient. Yet they all wear a fundamental likeness. 

Of the stock arguments (solacia), one group 1s applicable 
to the afflicted person, the other to the cause of the 
affiction. Among the former the commonest thoughts 
aie: Fortune ıs all-powerful—one should foresee her 
strokes (praemeditatio); has a loved one died ?—remember 
that all men are mortal; the essential thing 1s to have lived 
not Jong but virtuously; time heals all ills; yet a wise man 
would seek healing not from time but from reason, by 
himself putting an end to his grief; the lost one was only 
‘lent’—be grateful for having possessed him. As to death, 
the cause of the affliction, ıt is the end of all ills: the one 
who ts lamented docs not suffer; the gods have sheltered 
him from the trials of this world. To these /oct communes 
consolers sometimes add eulogy of the dead, and almost 
always examples of men courageous in bearing misfor- 
tune. 

"The tone is usually one of extreme intellectualism: 
reason is the supreme consoler. Seneca, however, views 
family affections as precious sources of comfort, and 
Christian consolers (Ambrose, Jerome, Paulinus of Nola), 
while resorting to pagan arguments, were enabled to 
renew the genre by the stress laid upon fecling and by the 
character ot their inspiration, which was at once biblical, 
ethical, and mystic. 

A good idea of the Greek material can be obtained from 
Ps.-Plato, Axiuchus, and Ps.-Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apol- 
lomum (an anthology of consolatory topics). Plutarch’s 
awn Consolatio ad Uxorem is a moving example of the 
effectiveness of the róroi in a deeply-felt bereavement. For 
Latin, see especially: Tusc. 1 and 3; Sulpicius ap. Cic. 
Fam. 4. 5; Sen. Dial. 6 (ad Marciam), 11 (ud Polybium), 
12 (ad Flelvt1am matrem; exile); Ep. 63, 81 (ingratitude), 
93, 99, 107 (runaway slaves). 

A Getcke, De Consolationthus (Tirocinium plalologum Berl ) 1887: 
K Buresch, ‘Consolationum =. . historia critica’ (Leaps Stud. 1x. 1), 
THRO; C. Martha, Hludes morales sur Cantiqurie) (1896), 145 A, J. D. 
Dutl, Sen fhal. to, 11, 12 (two last being Consolationes), 1915, Ch. 
Favez, Introductions to his edns. of Sen Ad Heltiam (1yt&) and 
Ad Marciam (1928), La Consolation latme chretuenne (1977); R. 
Kassel, Untersuchungen sur griechischen und romuschen Konsolutions- 


hteratur (1958); R. Latnmote, Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs® 
(1962), 215 fl C. F. 


CONSOLATIO AD LIVIAM, an elegiac poem of 
condolence, of 474 lines, addressed to the Empress Livia 
on the death of her son Drusus, campaigning in Germany 
9 B.C., whose body was brought to Rome for burial. 
Date and authorship have been much discussed. ‘The 
traditional ascription to Ovid 1s obviously false, indeed 
the imitation of Ovid’s manner is not very expert. ‘he 
poem 1s almost certainly a fictitious exercise in a recog- 
nized genre, the consolatio (q.v.; see also EVICEDIUM). 


Texis. PLM n 2; F. W. Lenz, P. Ovidii Nasoms Halteutica?, etc. 
(1956). 

COMMENTARY A. Witlox (1974) 

TRANSLATION, J. A Mozley, Ovid- Art of Love, etc. (Loeb, 1939). 
See also Mickel, RA. Mus. 1950, 193 fl.; J. Esteve-Formol, Dre 
Trauer- u. Trostgedichte in d. rom, Lit (Diss. Munich, 1962), 56 ff. 


E. J.K. 


CONSTANS, Roman Emperor (c. A.D. 324-50), was the 
fourth or fifth son of Constantine the Great. On the death 
of his father in 337, he became Emperor of Italy, Africa, 
and Illyricum. In 340 he defeated and killed his brother 
Constantine II (q.v.), who had invaded northern Italy, 
and thus became Emperor of the entire West. In 343 he 
visited Britain, the last legitimate Roman Emperor to do 
so. He was overthrown and killed in Gaul by Magnentius 
(q.v.) ın 350. E. A. T. 
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CONSTANTINE, known to history as ‘the Great’, 
Fravius VaLertus CONSTANTINUS (PW 2) (c. A.D. 285- 
337), was born at Naiasus, the son of Constantius Chlorus 
and his concubine, elena. When Constantius (q.v. 1) was 
appointed Caesar (293) Constantine was kept by Diocle- 
tian at his court. Jle showed great promise as an ofhcer, 
served with Galerius against Persia, and was at his court 
in 305, when the old Augustus abdicated. The new ruler, 
Galenus, with both C'uesars—Severus and Maximin 
Dua—devoted to him, was superior in all but name to 
his fellow Augustus, Constantius, and Constantine was 
virtually a hostage for his father’s good behaviour. Ln 306 
Constantius requested Galerius to release Constantine 
for service in Britain; Galerms reluctantly consented. 
Constantine, fearing interruption by Severus, hastened 
to Britain and assisted his father in Scotland. When 
Constantius died at York (25 Junc), Constantine was pro- 
claimed Augustus by the troops, urged on by the Alaman- 
nic king, Crocus; Galerius, smothering his resentment, 
granted Constantine the rank of Caesar; the rank of 
Augustus of the West was given to Severus. 

2. The rise of Maxentius in Rome reacted on the for- 
tunes of Constantine. T'he old Emperor Maximan, re- 
turning to power to help Maxentius, visited Constantine 
in Gaul, gave him in marriage his daughter Fausta (already 
betrothed to him in 293) and the title of Augustus. Con- 
stuntine made no move, when first Severus and then 
Galenus unsuccesstully attacked Maxentius, but he 
sheltered Maximian when driven from Rome alter a vain 
attempt to depose his son. At the Conference of Carnun- 
tum in 308 Constantine was called on to resign the ttle of 
Augustus and become Cacsar again, under Lacimius as 
second Emperor. Both he and Maximin Daa refused to 
be satisfied with the makeshift ttle of ‘Tala Augustorum’ 
and retained the full rank of Augustus. In Gaul, mean- 
while, Constantine had successfully defended the Rhine 
against Franks, Alamanni, and Bructern. Ile was absent 
on one of these expeditions in 310 when Maximian, rest- 
Jess and = discontented, seized Massilia. Constantine 
turned and forced the old man to surrender and commit 
suicide. As the conneasion with the Herculian dynasty 
was now discredited, Constantine emphasized his heredi- 
tary claim to the throne by alleging descent from Claudius 
(g-v. 2) Gothicus. 

3. In 311 Galerius diea and a new grouping of powers 
began. Constantine and Maxentius sought support in 
Liacmius and Maximin Daia respectively. Early m 312 
Constantine invaded Italy, broke up a stubborn resistance 
in the north by great victories near Turin and Verona, 
and then marched on Rome. Maxentius gave battle and 
found defeat and death at the Mulvian Bridge. Welcomed 
as deliverer by the Senate, Constantine replaced Daia as 
senior Augustus, In 313 Licinius visited Milan, married 
Constantia, sister of Constantine, and with him issued 
certain regulations in favour of the Christians, known as 
the ‘Edict of Milan’. Licinius then struck down his 
eastern rival, Maximin, and the two kinsmen Emperors 
were left to rule East and West m harmony. The concord 
was unstable. A first war, fought in 314 or 316 was decided 
in favour of Constantine by victories at Cibalac and m 
the Mardian plain. The result was the cession to Con- 
stantine of territory as far as Thrace. In 317 Crispus and 
Constantine Il, sons of Constantine, and Tacintus I1, son 
of Licinius, were appointed Caesars. But trouble soon 
arose again. Licinius, jealous and suspicious, began to 
persecute the Eastern Christians. In 323 Constantine, in 
beating back a Gothic invasion, violated the territory of 
Licinius; war followed. Victorious in great battles by 
land and sea—Adrianople, Chrysopolis, and the Helles- 
pont—Constantine forced the abdication of Licinius, 
who soon afterwards was executed (324). 

4. Constantine now held the whole Empire, reunited 
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under his own hand. He completed the administrative 
work of Diocletian and introduced innovations. A sub- 
stantial field army was created under new commanders, 
magister peditum and magister equitum, responsible directly 
to the Emperor: its soldiers (comttatenses) had higher pay 
and privileges than the frontier troops (himtanei). "Vhe 
number of Germans sccms to have increased, especially 
in the higher ranks. 'I'he separation of civil and military 
commands, begun by Diocletian, was completed. At the 
highest level, the practorian prefects and the vicari 
now had purely administrative and judicial functions; the 
former us well as the latter controlled fixed territorial 
circumsceriptions. In a reorganization of the central 
government consequent on the change in the role of the 
practocian prefects, the magister officiorum controlled the 
imperal bureaux (seroma), a new corps of guards 
(scholae) which replaced the practorians, and a corps of 
couriers and agents (ayentes in rebus), the quaestor sacri 
palatn was the chief legal adviser; and the comes sacrarum 
largitionum and the comes ret privatae handled the 
revenues and expenditures in gold and silver. The Em- 
peror's council (comsistorzum) had the above as permanent 
officials as well as comites. At first these were strictly 
those who served at court or as special commiussione!s, 
but the ttle was soon given freely as an honour. Con- 
stantine gave senatorial rank to many, and reopened a 
number of official posts to senators who began to recover 
some of the political power they had lost in the third 
centusy. 

§. The founding of Constantinople (q v.) on the site 
of Byzantium was of great consequence. The need for an 
imperial headquarters near the eastern and Danubian 
frontiers had been recognized by Diocletian, who pre- 
ferred Nicomedia. The strategic importance of Ryvzan- 
tum was impressed on Constantine yn his war with 
Lictnius. Major works were begun in 326, the consecratio 
of the site took place in 328, and the dedicatio in 330 with 
both traditional pagan rites and Christian ceremonies. 
From the beginning it was to be ‘New Rome’, though 
formally shiehtly lower in rank. Many of the traditional 
features of Rome were reproduced (e.g. a Senate, and free 
corn for the populace), but the pagan temples and cults of 
the old capital were conspicuously absent. As an imperial 
city in a Greck environment, the foundation ın the end 
emphasized the division of the Empire between Greek- 
and [atin-speaking partes. 

6. T'he transformations in Constantine's religious out- 
look are disputed; he probably went through more than 
one change. Highly emotional, and superstitious like all 
his contemporaries, he became convinced of the superi- 
ority of the God of the Christians, and of the need to 
secure this divine support for himsclf and the Roman 
Empire, after his victory over Maxentius. He was perhaps 
impressed by the growth of Christianity in spite of the 
persecutions. While ruler of the West only, where 
paganism was deeply entrenched, he gave much maternal 
support to the Church and privileges to the clergy. After 
he had settled in the East where Christians were more 
numerous his assertion of the new religion became more 
emphatic. He openly rejected paganism, though without 
persecuting its adherents, favoured Christians 4s 
officials, and welcomed bishops at court. Jis actions 1n 
church matters were, however, his own, and designed 
solely to maintain the unity of the Christian Church as 
essential to the unity of the Empire. He failed entirely D 
the Donatist schism in North Africa in the years follow- 
ing 312; ın the East he called the first general council of 
the Church to Nicaea in 325 to deal with the Arian con- 
troversy, but his apparent success was rapidly seen to be 
superficial. 

7. Constantine had a yearning for popularity; he was 
open-handed to all, to the detriment of the economy, and 
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was forced to increase taxation in spite of the confiscation 
of the vast temple treasures. He tried but could do little 
to stop corruption 1n the steadily growing bureaucracy. 
He successfully established a gold coinage of 72 solidi to 
the pound but the denarius continued to depreciate. The 
greater part of taxation was in kind and we have the first 
laws designed to prevent coloni and other productive 
workers, not to mention curiales, from leaving their homes 
and work. 

8. ‘The prestige of the Empire abroad seemed fully 
restored, and most of Constantine's last years were peace- 
ful; in 332 the Goths were repulsed on the Danube and 
thousands of Sarmatians were admitted within the 
Empire as potential recruits. A Persian war threatened 
but did not break out till after his death. At court, how- 
ever, in a Mysterious scandal, he ordered the execution 
of his eldest son Crispus and his wife Fausta in 426. His 
other sons, Constantine II, Caesar m 317, Constantius II, 
Caesar in 323, and Constans, Caesar in 333, were groomed 
for the succession with two sons of his half-brother. 
With so many descendants and relatives, Constantine, the 
advocate of hereditary succession, could do httle but 
hope they would rule together in amity after his death. 
He was baptized on his death-bed, such a postponement 
being common at the time, having brought Christianity 
from the status of a powertul, though persecuted, minority 
to effective supremacy in the religious life of the Empire, 
and having built a new capital on a site deliberately 
chosen for its strategic importance and well equipped to 
face the permanent dangers on the Danube frontier. 


} Burchhardt, Die Zeit Constantines des Grosser’ (1898), N H 
Daynes, ‘Constantine the Great and the Christian Churi Ww (Pror Brit 
Awad 1929), A Vaganiol, L'Empereur Constantin (1942), A H. M. 
Jones, Constantine and the Cowcorsron of burafe (1948), ] Vogt, Gon- 
wantin der Grosse und sein Jalo hundert’ (1900), Jones, Later Rom vee 
a7 41 HM; DI W 


CONSTANTINE II, Roman Emperor (A.D. 317-40), 
second son of Constantine the Great, was born in Arles 
in Feb. 317 and on 1 Mar. was proclaimed Caesar He 
became ruler of Britain, Gaul, and Spain on his father’s 
dcath in 337. In 340 he invaded northern Italy so as to 
overthrow his brother Constans, but was defeated and 
kiled at Aquileia. EAT. 


CONSTANTINE III (Fiavies Ciaupivs CONSTAN- 
TINUS), Roman Emperor, at first a usurper but recognized 
by Honorius 1n A.D. 409. He was elevated by the army in 
Britain m 407 and immediately crossed to Gaul, taking 
with him some, but not all, of the British forces. He 
established himself at Arles, won over Spain to his cause, 
unsuccessfully invaded Italy, and in 411 capitulated at 
Arles to the generals of Honorius and was put to death 
there. E. A. T. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. Constantinople was founded by 
Constantine on the site of Byzantium in A.D. 324, shortly 
alter his victory over Licinius near the city. Constantine 
states that he ‘hestowed upon it an eternal name by the 
commandment of God’, and the new foundation was 
probably intended as a memorial of the final victory 
which God had piven him. ‘lhe new city therefore, as 
Eusebius states, was probably never sullied by pagan 
worship. Some old temples of Byzantium were preserved, 
but apparently only as museums, and the city was amply 
adorned with churches, notable among which were those 
of the Holy Apostles, where Constantine and his succes- 
sors were buried, SS. Sophia and Eirene. ‘The building 
of the city was quickly pushed on, private persons being 
encouraged to build houses by the grant of imperial 
lands in Asia Minor or of bread rations ın perpetuity, 
and it was formally inaugurated on 11 May 330. It was 
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adorned with numerous works of art taken from pagan 
temples. ` 

The city was styled the New Rome from the beginning, 
and was the normal imperial residence in the Eastern 
parts. It lacked the constitutional prerogatives of Rome, 
however, until in 340 Constantius II created its Senate, 
with quaestors, tribunes of the plebs, and practors; hence- 
forth, one of the consuls was normally inaugurated at 
Constantinople. On 11 Dec. 459 the first prefect of the 
city took office. Its administration was modelled on that 
of Rome, with a praefectus annonae, praefectus vigilum, 
and magister census; Justinian renamed the praefectus 
vigilum the praetor plebis enhancing his rank and salary, 
and created a new police officer, the quaesttor, whose 
function it was to sec that visitors to the city returned 
home after completing their business, and to provide 
work for the able-bodied unemployed and to give begging 
licences to those unable to work. Like Rome Constanti- 
nople was divided (after 413) into fourteen regions (one 
across the Golden Horn and one outside the walls), each 
under a curator. As ut Rome, there was a free issue of 
bread, inaugurated 18 May 332 for 80,000 persons. 

The bishop of Constantinople, as bishop of the capital, 
acquired creat prestige. In 381 the Council of Constanti- 
nople declared that he ‘should have the primacy of honour 
after the bishop of Romx , because n was the New Rome’, 
and in 451 the Council of Chalcedon gave him patriarchal 
yurisdiction over the dioceses of Thrace, Asiana, and 
Pontica; in the late sixth century he assumed the title of 
ccumenical. 

In 425 a university was estabhshed. Its professors, 
five for Greek rhetoric and ten for Greek grammar, three 
for Latin rhetoric and ten for Latin grammar, one for 
philosophy and two for law, had a monopoly of higher 
teaching and were appointed by the Senate. 

Constantinople grew rapidly The Constantinian walls 
were demolished in 414, and the present walls built about 
a mile further west; the arca of the city was doubled. The 
imperial import of corn under Justinian amounted to 
8,000,000 artabue, enough to feed about 600,000 persons. 
The prosperity of the city was largely due to the fact 
that it housed the imperial court, the Senate, the palatine 
ministries, the pructorian prefecture of the East, and the 
two magistri militum praesentales. It was also the seat of the 
supreme courts of appeal with all their lawyers, of a uni- 
versity with its students, and of the patriarchate with its 
numerous clergy. It was thronged with petitioners and 
litigants ecclesiastical, civil, and military. 

The Notitia of the city, drawn up under Theodosius IT, 
gives interesting statistical information. ‘There were in 
the city 20 (or 21) public bakeries, 120 private bakeries, 
g public baths (thermae), 153 private baths, and 4,388 
houses (domus) apart from blocks of flats. 

Of the buildings of the early period there survive the 
‘Burnt Column’ of Constantine, the [Tinpodrome with 
its two obelisks, the aqueduct of Valens, the Theodosian 
Walls, the basilica of S John of Studion, a mosaic floor 
from the Great Palace, Justinian’s churches of S. Sophia, 
S. Eirene, and SS. Sergius and Bacchus, the palace of 
Justinian on the sea of Marmora and several huge 
cisterns, 


C. Diehl, Constantmople (1924); Jones, Later Rom. Emp. A f. 
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CONSTANTIUS (1, PW 1) (CHLORUS), Flavius 
VatErRius (Fl. Iuhus before he became Caesar; the 
nickname Chlorus occurs first in Byzantine sources), 
b. A.D. 250 of Illyrian stock, served with distinction as 
officer and governor, and was called by Diocletian in 
A.D. 293 to become Maximian’s Caesar in the West. He 
had earlier married Theodora, stepdaughter of Maximian, 
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and put away Helena, his concubine, the mother of 
Constantine. 

The first task allotted to Constantius was the recovery 
of Britain, held by the usurper Carausius. In 293 he 
stormed Boulogne; but Allectus, who murdered Carau- 
sius, was lett in peace for three years. In 296 Maximian 
came up to guard the Rhine, and Constantius and his 
practorian prefect, Ascleprodotus, put to sea, Ascleprodo- 
tus, landing in fog near C'lausenturn ( Bitferne), routed and 
killed Allectus in Hampshire. Constantius, separated 
from him, came up the Thames and reached London in 
time to cut to preces the marauding survivors of the 
beaten army. Constantius showed mercy to the island and 
restored its defences. In 29% he gained a spectacular 
victory over the Alamanni at Langres. 

The abdication of Diocletian in A.D. 305 left Con- 
stantius in the West as semor Augustus, but hampered 
by his Cuesar, Severus, a creature of Galerius. Constan- 
tine remained with Galerius, virtually as a hostage. In 
306 Constantius asked that his son might be restored 
to htm. Constantine, travelling with desperate speed, 
reached Britain just in time to help his father in a last 
victory, over the Picts, und to succeed him when he 
died at York. 

Constantius was an able general and a generous and 
merciful ruler. ‘Though not a Christian himself, he was 
as lenient to the Christians under persecution as his 
loyalty to Diocletian would allow, and stopped as soon as 
Diocletian abdicated. "The stories of his descent from 
Claudius (q.v. 2) Gothicus are inventions of Constantine's 
propagandists. 

J Moreau, Juhrbuch für Antike und Christentum, n (1959), 158 ff. 
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CONSTANTIUS II (Fravius Jurrius CoONsTANTIUS), 
Roman Emperor (A.D. 324 to 361), was the third son of 
Constantine the Great. On his father’s death in 337 he 
became ruler of the Last. His reign was largely spent in 
repelling Persian attacks und in suppressing usurpers. 
Ile appomted his cousin Gallus (q v. &) to rule as Caesar at 
Antioch, but put him to death in 354. In 355 he appointed 
Julian to act as Caesar in Gaul. Julian rebelled at Paris 
m 361, and Constantius died at Mopsucrenae on 3 
Nov. while marching to suppress him. Ile was deeply 
interested ın theology and was an opponent of Athanasius 
(q.v.), but despite many efforts he solved none of the 
religous questions which vexed the Empire in his day. 

E.A T. 


CONSTANTIUS III, Roman Emperor in A.D. 421, 
married in 417 Honorius’ sister Placidia (q.v.), who bore 
him the future Emperor Valentinian II. In 418 he 
settled the Visigoths ın south-western Gaul. Appointed 
Augustus ın Feb. 421, he died in Sept. in that ycar. 

E. A. T. 


CONSTELLATIONS. The first evidence of knowledge 
of the constellations possessed by the Greeks appears in 
the poems of Homer and Fesiod. Ifomer speaks of the 
Pleiades, the Ilyades, Orion, the Great Bear (‘also called 
by the name of the Wain, which turns round on the same 
spot and watches Orion; it alone ıs without lot in 
Oceanus’ bath’, Od. 5. 271 f.), Sirmus (‘called Orion’s 
dog’, ‘rises in late summer’, ‘a balcful sign, for it brings 
to suffering mortals much fiery heat’), the ‘late-setting’ 
Bootes. Hesiod mentions the same stars, his name for 
Bootes being, however, Arcturus. The inference is that, 
at first, the observations of the sky were all directed to 
practical utility, the needs of persons following various 
callings, the navigator, the farmer, etc. The stars served 
as signs to guide the sailor, or as indications of the 
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weather, times, and seasons. Calypso tells Odysseus to 
sail in such a way as always to keep the Great Bear on 
his left. Hesiod marks the time for sowing at the begin- 
ning of winter by the setting of the Pleiades in the early 
twilizht, or the early setting of the [Tyades or Orion, the 
time for harvest by the early rising of the Pleiades, 
threshing-time by the early rising of Orion, vintage-time 
by the carly msmg of Arcturus and so on; for Hesiod, 
spring begins with the late rising of Arcturus. Then, 
later, legends came to be attached to the various con- 
stellutions, often owing to supposed resemblances in 
shape, and poetic fancy played its part. 

2. (1) Orion, (Qptav CQapiwy, Wesiod), was perhaps 
the constellation to which a Greek Jegend was earliest 
attached. A Boeotian legend made him a mighty hunter, 
ultumately killed by Artemis, or, according to a later 
version, by a scorpion sent by her. In art he ts repre- 
sented with a club in his right hand, a sword dependent 
from his belt (éid7jpyns "Qpiwr, Eur. Jon 1153) and a lion’s 
skin on his lett arm. In Ps.-Iratosthenes ad Arat. an 
alternative name AAexrporodiov (‘cock’s foot’) appears. 
"he three stars of the belt were in Latin Jugulae, and 
in Greek astrological texts Xaperes (‘graces’). 

(2) The Great Rear, 7 Apxros = the Wain, 7 Apaéa, 
which is no doubt the carher name. ‘Uo the former name 
attaches the story that Callisto, beloved of Zeus, was 
turned into a bear by Hera and thereon placed by Zeus 
in the heavens. Another story 1s that the two bears were 
placed in the heavens as constellations, and that they 
were two bears which had hidden and nourished Zeus, 
when a youth, in Crete for a year (Aratus 30-5). With 
the ‘Wain’ is connected the name of the star called Bowr7s 
(‘oxen-driver’) by Homer; when the Wain becomes the 
Bear, Bootes is naturally called Arcturus (Apetetoos, 
‘Bear-guard’, Hesiod; ApxradvAa€, Eudoxus and A> atus 
92). Another name for the Great Bear was ‘EAi«y 
(Aratus 3; Apoll. Rhod. 3. 1105) implying convolutions; 
one interpretation 1s ‘snail’s-house’, from a supposed 
resemblance im shape; the other rests on the revolution 
of the Bear round the pole. The Romans called it Septen- 
triones, ‘seven threshing-oxen’ (tro — ‘threshing-ox’ in 
Varro and Gellius) going round and round. Bowrns would 
be the suitable attendant for such a team, and perhaps 
there was an carher Greek name corresponding to 
Septentriones which dropped out of use. 

(3) The Little Bear. The Greeks, we are told, sailed 
by the Great Hear, the Phoenicians by the Tattle Bear 
(Aratus 39). Thales advised the Greeks to follow the 
Phoenician lead, the reason being that the Little Bear 1s 
the better guide to the position of the north pole. ‘The 
Little Bear was commonly called Cynosura (xvvdaoupa, 
‘dog's tail’, Aratus 36); another name was ‘Callisto’s dog’ 
(schol. in Arat 27). 

(4) Bodtes (Bowrns), Arcturus (Apxrovpos, ApwropuAa€) 
see Great Bear. 

(5) Hyades, ‘Yades, a group of stars, the morning setting 
of which marked for Hesiod the time for ploughing. 
The name is derived from ðs, ‘swine’, and it was re- 
garded as representing a sow with four young; this is a 
more likely derivation than the alternative one from 
vew, ‘to rain’, because it corresponds to the Latin 
suculae (Cic. Nat. D. 2. 111). 

(6) Pleiades, a group of seven stars near the Hyades. 
Hesiod calls them the seven daughters of Atlas by 
Pleione; their names were Halcyone, Merope, Celaeno, 
Electra, Sterope, Taygete, Maia (Aratus 262 f.), The 
name Pleiades may be derived from zAeiv, ‘to sail’, since 
their early rising in spring marks for ITesiod the begin- 
ning of the sailing season. The spelling of the word as 
TleXecddes is, however, supposed to justify the early 
Greek view of them as a flight of doves. Another signi- 
ficant name for them is Borpus, cluster or bunch of grapes 
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(schol. on Ji. 18. 486). The Latin name is Vergiliae 
(Plaut. Amph. 275), perhaps derived from virga, a twig. 

3. The Zodiac. The Greeks obtained their knowledge 
of the twelve signs of the zodiac and the constellations in 
them from the Babylonians, to whom the Egyptians of 
the Ptolemaic period were similarly indebted. It was 
probably Cleostratus of Tenedos who imported this 
knowledge into Greece in the second half of the sixth 
century B.C. (see Pliny, HN 2. 3; Llyginus, Poet. Astr. 2. 
13). The pictorial representations of the constellations, 
or most of them, passed over to Greece, us has been 
inferred from a number of boundary stones (see L. W. 
King, Babylonian Boundary Stones in the British Museum, 
(1912)). 

(7) The Ram (Kpics). According to Pliny this name 
was first uscd by Cleostratus. The story 1s that it was the 
ram with the golden fleece which bore Phrixus and Helle 
over the sea (whence ‘Hellespont’). It was sacrificed to 
Zeus, who placed it among the stars; the fleece was the 
object of the Argonauts’ quest. 

(8) The Bull, Tapos, is in the Greek legend the bull of 
the Europa-story. 

(9) The Twins, AtSvpor, Gemini. They were variously 
identifed as Castor and Pollux, Amphion and Zethus, 
'Thescus and Heracles, Apollo and IHeracles, Triptolernus 
and Tasion. ‘The notion of them as Apollo and Heracles 
seems to go back to the time when the Greeks first 
became acquainted with the signs of the zodiac; they 
appear, however, in Babylonian texts. 

(io) The Crab, Aapxuwos, Cancer, the fourth sign of 
the zodiac, was easy, from its appearance, to picture as 
a crab. An earher name for it was oraw parry, ‘Asses’ 
Crib’ (see Aratus 898 f.), representing a crib and two 
ASSCS. 

(11) The Lion, Aéwr, Leo, the fifth sign, was associated 
with the hot harvest-season. Greek legend rade it the 
Nemean hon killed by Heracles. Its main star is Regulus. 

(12) The Virgin, Ilaptevos, Virgo, the sixth sign, 1s 
represented with wings and holding an car of corn 
(oraxvs, spica). Aratus tells the story that she was the 
daughter of Zeus and Themis and dispensed justice on 
the eatth, but, when men became vicious, she was trans- 
lated to heaven; hence the alternative name of the con- 
stellation, in, Justice. She became, later, associated 
with the succeeding sign, the Scales, Zvyos, Libra; hence 
the treatment of Spica by Atatus as a separate constella- 
tion. Other names attached to the constellation from 
time to time were: Demeter (because of her holding the 
eur of corn), Athena, Isis, Atargatis, Tyche (— Túxn, 
Ps.-Eratosth. Cat. 9), and Erigone, daughter of Icarius 
or Icarus (Manlius 5. 251). 

(13) The Scales, Zuyos, Iabra. ‘The original Greek 
name was x7Aal, Claws (of the Scorpion). The name 
Balance 1s of Babyloman origin. The Scales were at 
first represented as held in the claws of the Scorpion; 
later, separated from the Scorpion, they were pictured 
either alone or as held by a female or male figure. 

(14) The Scorpion, Loprios, 1s of Babylonian origin. 
The Greek story ıs that ıt was sent by Artemis to kill 
Orion. 

(15) The Archer, Toféryns, Sagittarius, was repre- 
sented sometimes as a Centaur, somctimes as a creature 
with two feet, standing upright. Ps.-LEratosth. (Cat. 28) 
says of him: ‘Most men call him a Centaur. Others 
dispute this, because he does not appear to have four 
legs, but stands upright and shoots with his bow. But 
none of the Centaurs uscd a bow.’ The figure is of 
Babylonian origin. 

(16) The Sea-Goat or Horned Goat, Aiyoxepws, Capri- 
cornus, the tenth sign of the zodiac, 1s of Babylonian 
origin. It is a Goat-Fish, with the head of a goat and a 
fish-tail. Epimenides identified ıt with the Cretan goat 
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which brought up Zcus; others make it Pan under the 
name Aegipan. ‘heogenes caused it to be adopted as 
part of the Arms of Augustus, and it was put on the 
banners of the Augustan legions (G. Thiele, Antike 
Eimmelsbilder (1898), 69). 

(17) Aquarius, ‘Yépoydos, water-pourer. “The man that 
holds the watering-pot’ of the rhyme is represented as 
pouring out water from an urn variously described as 
udpia, Kudms, or «aàr, urna. Legends identify it 
sometimes with Deucalion, sometimes with Ganymede. 

(18) The Fishes, ’Iy@ues, Pisces, one north and one 
south, tied together by Seana or ourdeqpos (Aratus 243, 
245). The northern one was also called ‘swallow-fish’ by 
the Chaldaeans — yeArdoviu ty@is, the other 6 vorcius (schol. 
in Arat. 242, Boll 196). The idea of this constellation 
came perhaps from the Water (véwp) of which Aratus 
made a separate constellation (Thiele 13). 

4. Beginning with the fifth century the constellations 
(their observed positions, risings, and settings) were used 
by Meton, Euctemon, and Democritus for the purposes 
of the calendar (rapam7jypatu) and weather-indications 
(emonpdoa). By the time of Eudoxus (first half of 4th 
c.) the following constellations were known and described 
in literature, with various legends attached. We take 
first those in the northern hemisphere. 

(19) Lyra, Avpa, containing the bright star Vega, is 
mentioned in connexion with the Twins. Apollo being 
one of the Twins, the association 1s appropriate, as 
legend has it that Apollo presented the lyre to Orpheus. 
The Lyre was used by Democritus and Euctemon for 
calendar-making (Diels, Vorsokr.§ n. 143); 1t was also of 
significance in the calendar of Caesar (Plut. Caesar, 50). 

(20) "The Swan (“Opres, ‘Bird’, Olor, Cygnus), belong- 
ing, like the Hagle, tothe Milky Way, touches the northern 
tropic ciucle. Aratus (279) says that its right wing 
stretches out to the right hand of Cepheus. Legend 
connects it with the story of Leda and the Swan. 

(21) The Eagle, Aeros, Aquila, was used by Demo- 
critus (Diels, loc. cit.). According to the legend, Zeus 
used the Eagle to carry Ganymede to Olympus. 

(22) The Dolphin, AcAgis, Delphinus, known to Demo- 
critus (Diels, Vorsokr.* i1. 144), and used for the calendar 
by Euctemon and Eudoxus, was supposed to have been 
placed in the heaven by Poscidon for having helped him 
towards his marriage to Amphitrite. 

(23) The Horse, ” Innos, Equus, a constellation on the 
equator with back southwards; according to Aratus 
(283) his head 1s touched by the hand of the ‘Ydpoxcos, 
‘water-pourer’, in the Catasterismi and later he became 
Pegasus. 

(24) The Crown (northern), Lrépavos, Corana, is 
mentioned by Aratus (71), next after the Kneeler (Llera- 
cles), as placed in the heaven to commemorate Aradac; 
also used for the calendar by Euctemon. 

(25) The Chartoteer, ‘Hvioyos, Auriga, a constellation 
between the Twins, the Bull and the north pole, was 
first conccived as a man holding reins and driving a 
horsed chariot (Thiele 4. 28; F. J. Boll, Sphera (1903), 
111); he was then combined by astronomers with a still 
older constellation, the goat, Ait, Capella, with two kids 
("Epiupor), so that he carries the former on his shoulder 
and the latter on his left hand. Legend associated him 
with Bellerophon. 

(26) The Kneeler (ò ev yóvaoıw) is described by Aratus 
as ‘like to a toiling man resting’ on one knee with both 
arms raised, and the tip of his right foot on the head of 
the Dragon. He 1s represented as Heracles, with a club 
in his mght hand and the lion’s skin on his left arm, in his 
fight with the Dragon which watched the Garden of the 
Hesperides. Others identified him with ‘Theseus, Ixion, 
Prometheus, ctc. 

(27) The Serpent-holder (‘Ofiobxos, serpentarius) holds 
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a serpent in his hands. His head is near and opposite 
to the Kneeler; he is above the Scorpion. Identified 
by ps.-Eratosth. Cat. 20 with Asclepius, and so with 
"Yytecn. 

(28) The Dragon, párar, Draco, passes in and out 
enclosing the Bears in coils turned opposite ways. Its 
head is under the foot of the Kneeler (Heracles). It was 
variously identified with the dragon killed by Cadmus, 
the dragon which watched over the Garden of the 
Hesperides, or the Python killed by Apollo. 

(29) Cassiopeia (carlier spelling Cassrepeia), a group 
of stars represented (a) by Aratus (192-3) as in the form 
of a key, (b) as a queen sitting on a throne with arms 
uplifted as if in agony about her daughter Andromeda. 
In another picture she is shown chained to two trees. 

(30) Andromeda is represented by Aratus (203) as 
having her hands bound, agrecably to the story (ct. Eur. 
fr. 124 N.). 

(31) Perseus is pictured running, unclothed save for a 
chlamys, with a sword in his right band, wings on his 
feet, and Medusa’s head m his lett hand. Aratus (249- 
50) does not mention the Gorgon’s head. The constella- 
tion includes Algol (Arabic: (Head of) the Demon). 

(32) Cepheus, husband of Cassiopeia and father of 
Andromeda. His position in the heavens is described by 
Fudoxus (ap. Hipparch. in Arat. 1. 2. 11) and Aratus (179 
f.). His uprinsed right hand touches the Swan's right 
wing; his fect are just below the tail of the Little Bear. 

(33) The Arrow COvoros, Sagitta) is under the Eagle. 
Tt is supposed to represent the arrow with which Ieracles 
killed the Eagle gnawing the liver of Prometheus. 

(44) The Triangle (called Aeàtwror, Aratus 233) 18 below 
Andromeda, between her and the Ram (Eudoxus ap. 
Hipparch. in Arat. 1, 2. 13). 

The southern constellations are the following: 

(35) Cetus (Kiros, the Sea-Monster or Whale), repre- 
sented as the Sca-Monster sent to kill Andromeda, 1s 
some distance south of her and Perseus. Its head is on 
the equator, near to the fect of the Ram (cf. Aratus 354). 
It is said to occupy more space in the heavens than any 
other constellation. 

(36) The Eridanus (or TWorapos, River), alternatively 
called Oceanus and by some identified with the Nile. 
Eudoxus described it as orauos, starting from the left 
foot of Orton and lying below the Cetus (IImpparch. in 
Arat. 1. 8. 6). The legend connects it with Phacthon 
who fell into ıt when struck by Zeus with a thunderbolt. 
Later combined with téwp from Aquarius (Boll 136-8). 

(37) The Hare (Aaywos, Lepus), a constellation de- 
scribed as under the fect of Orion and pursued by the 
Great Dog (Sirius) behind tt (Aratus 338). 

(38) The Great Dog, Kiav, Cams Mayor. Its feet lie, 
like the bend of the river Eridanus, on the southern tropic 
(Eudoxus ap. Hipparch. in Arat. 1. 10. 37). The bright 
star of the constellation, Sirius, was known to the Egypt- 
jans as Sothis; the early morning msing of Sirius more or 
less coincides with the beginning of the rising of the Nile. 

(39) Procyon, [Ipoxtwy, Antecanis, the Little Dog, was 
called Procyon because its morning rising is just before 
that of Sirius, its position being a little more to the 
north (schol. in Arat. 450. It is just under the Twins. 
Cf. Hipparch. in Arat. 2. 2. 13, etc.). 

(40) Argo, Apyd, is described by Aratus (349-50) 
as being marked by stars only 1n the half of the ship from 
the mast to the stern. Hipparchus objects to this part 
of the description. Argo’s position is near the hind legs 
and the tail of the Great Dog. 

(41) The Southern Fish (Ixos Noros, Piscis Australis) 
is described by Aratus (386-8) as being under the Sea- 
Goat (Alydxepws) and turned towards the Cetus. It 
receives the water poured out by Aquarius. It is alter- 
natively called the Great Fish (schol. in Arat.). 
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(42) The Water-Snake (‘Ydpa, Aratus 444, 519; "Ydpas 
Hipparch. in Arat. 1. 11. 9). Its head reaches the middle 
of the Crab, its coils are below the Lion and its tail above 
the Centaur. On its coils respectively are the Bowl 
(Kparyp) and the Raven (Kopat), a representation which is 
of Babylonian origin. It was idenufied with the Hydrakilled 
by Heracles (schol. in Arat. 443). The scholium also has 
the story that the Raven is a servant of Apollo who was 
sent to tetch a cup of pure water for a sacrifice ; the servant 
tound a fig-tree on the way and waited for the figs toripen; 
ultimately he carried back to Apollo a snake and the cup, 
saying that the snake had prevented him from drawing 
the water from the spring. 

(43) The Centaur (Kevravpos). According to Eudoxus 
(ap. Hipparch. in Arat. 1. 2. 20) and Aratus (501-3) its 
back is along the winter tropic, hke the Argo and the 
middle of the Scorpion; Aratus says (437-8) that the part 
like a man is under the Scorpion and the hinder (equine) 
part under the Claws. Hipparch. 1n Arat. 1. 8. 19—23, cor- 
recting this, says that it is almost wholly under Vu go except 
for the right shoulder, right hand, and forelegs, which are 
partly under the Claws. In his left hand he 1s supposed 
to hold a thyrsus, and a hare dependent; on his right lies 
an animal (@ypiev) which has been differently understood 
as a dog or a wolf or a panther (Boll 144-8). 

(44) The Altar (Ourýpor, Ara) is in tront of the fore- 
feet of the Archer (between them and the fore-feet of the 
Centaur). Aratus uses the name @urnpov (403), Eudoxus 
and Pipparchus §upcaripior (Hipparch in Arat. 1. 8. 14; 
rt. 9, etc.); s0 Ptolemy. 

(45) The Southern Crown, Stédavos Notes, is under 
the feet of the Archer. It is probably identical with the 
nameless stars dwetot KiKAw m Aratus (400). The name 
2rédavos is later than Hipparchus but is used by Geminus 
and Ptolemy. Alternative names, according to sevol. in 
Arat. are Outpavisxos, Prometheus, wheel of Ixion 
C[é(ovos rpoyas), Others again call it mÀofor (Boll, 150). 

5. We may ussume that Eudoxus gives in his works, 
entitled Phaenomena and the Mirror ("Evontpor) respec- 
tively, a description of all the constellations known tn his 
time. According to Hipparchus (/n Aratı et Eudox 
phaenomena 1. 2. 2) the books were separate works, 
though they agreed in all but a few particulars. Hipparchus 
quotes freely from both. The poem of Aratus, Phaeno- 
mena, was a popular version of Eudoxus so far at least 
as lines 19-732 are concerned. The commentary of 
Hipparchus gives three names which do not appear in 
Aratus: I1]pomovs == ņ of the Twins; in a text from 
Teucros a variant Tptzous occurs; as to this see Boll 
126 {.); Tporpuynryip, Vindemiatrix, herald of the vintage 
= e of Virgo; Canopus, omitted in Aratus, according to 
schol., because not visible in Greece, — a of Argo: on 
this sec Hipparch. tm Arat. 1. 11. 7. Called the ‘pilot of 
Menelaus’. 

6. Geminus (Eicaywy7 eis ra dacvopeva, c. 3) gives a 
list of the constellations, which he divides into three 
classes, those in the zodiac and those to the north and 
south of it respectively. The hist does not differ sub- 
stantially from that given above, but Geminus mentions 
separately the following stars: 

The Crib (Páry); two Asses (“Ova): as to these sec 
under Crab (10) above: Kapdia A€ovros (the Heart of the 
Lion, Cor Leonis, which Hipparchus calls o év r «apdia 
tod Adovros), with the alternative name BaoidAoxos, 
Regulus; Awo, Bands, between the two fishes in the 
constellation of that name, and Zuvieouds, Knot (see 
Fishes (18) above); “Ogis, the Snake held by Ophiuchus; 
Mporopy, “Innou rab’ “Innapyov = Equuleus, Little Horse 
(apparently Hipparchus has not the name, but Ptolemy 
has); Q@uvpaddAoyxos, Thyrsus-staff, which according to 
Hipparchus,'the Centaur wields’; "Yéwp, the water from 
Aquarius (see Eridanus (36) above); Knpvxiov xab’ “Inz- 
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apxov, ‘Herald’s staff, according to Hipparchus’ (= Cadu- 
ceus), mentioned by Valens as held m Orion's left hand 
(perhaps Egyptian in origin, Boll 167); Dopydmov, the 
Gorgon's Head, ‘at the end of Perseus’ right hand’; ‘the 
small stars close together at the end of Perseus’ right hand 
are made into the Aprn (Sickle); Bepeviens mAdcKapos, 
Coma Berenices, so called by the courtier-astronomer 
Conon in honour of Berenice and celebrated in the poem 
of Callimachus: Ptolemy (Alm. 2. 56) calls this last 
constellation [[Aéd«capus simply. 

7. The Milky Way, Dada&las xvxdos, is described by 
Aratus (400) as ‘that wheel with glaring eyes all round 
which they call Milk’. Democritus was the first to 
recognize that it consisted of stars packed very closely 
together. T'he name arose out of the legend of Tlera’s 
milk which was spilt when she refused the breast to the 
infant Heracles. Popularly and poetically it was variously 
regarded as the way to the Home of the Gods, the one- 
time orbit of the sun, Phacthon’s course, the souls’ 
meeting-place, ete. 

8. ‘he positions of the various constellations and 
stars in the heavens were shown on globes or ‘spheres’. 
Even Thales and Anaximander are credited by the Doxo- 
graphi with the construction ot such globes. FEudoxus 1s 
certain to have had onc; so had Tlipparchus; and Ptolemy 
ghe detailed instructions tor the construction of a globe 
which would even allow for the change in the position of 
tha poles with precession (Alm. 8. 3). The globe on the 
shoulders of the Atlas Farnese in the Naples Museum 
represents such a globe, and 1s attnbuted to a date not later 
than a.p.150. lt shows the constellations with the principal 
great circles on the heavenly sphere, but not individual 
stars; the positions of the constellations show that the artist 
avoided the mistakes ot Aratus painted out by Hipparchus; 
he was aware, and made use, of Hipparchus’ corrections. A 
fragment of a sunilar globe of blue marble 1s preserved in 
the Berlin Muscum (No. 1050 A); this has separate stars 
shown ın yellow colour within the contour of the figures 
representing the constellations. T H. 


9. We know, through fragmentary preserved astro- 
logical literature, that in Egypt of the Hellenistıic-Roman 
period many fanciful ‘constellations’ were invented 
which may reflect, at Icast in part, lote Egyptian and 
Babylonian traditions. These new groupings were dis- 
tinguished as the sphaera barbarica in contrast to the 
conventional sphaera graecamca. ‘The first evidence for 
this distinction is found with Nigidius Figulus (1st c. 
B.C.), later on with Manilius (3) and Firmicus Maternus 
(qq.v.). The constellauons of the sphaera barbarica had 
little influence on astronomy but greatly affected Islamic, 
Ilindu, and finally western astrology and its artistic 
representations. 

10. A ‘catalogue of stars’ has as its purpose the locali- 
zation of individual stars in a precise fashion, enabling 
later astronomers to establish changes 1n stellar positions. 
The first catalogue of this type, listing probably between 
800 and goo stars, was compiled by Hipparchus in the 
second century B.c. The ways in which Hipparchus de- 
fined the positions of stars ıs known to us through his 
Commentary to Aratus and Ludoxus; the most important 
method of describing the location of a star consists in 
giving the distance of the star from the north-pole and 
the point of the ecliptic at which the great circle from the 
pole to the star meets the ecliptic. These mixed equatorial 
ecliptic coordinates appear again in Indian astronomy 
(so-called ‘polar longitudes’). There is no evidence for 
the consistent use of ecliptic coordinates ; in particular, lat- 
itudes (perpendicular to the ecliptic) are never attested. 

The first catalogue of stars in the modern sense of the 
word is contained in Book 7 of the Almagest (for A.D. 137). 
There one finds for 1,022 stars, distributed among 
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forty-eight constellations, their ecliptic co-ordinates and 
magnitude (ranging trom 1 to 6). This catalogue of stars 
remained the prototype for practically all mayor oriental 
und western catalogues until modern times. 


F. Boll-W. Gundel, ‘Sterninider’ in Roscher, Lex. vi 867 ff. F. 
Roll, Sphaera (Leipzig, 1903), W. Gundel, ‘Dekane und Dekanstern- 
bilder’, Studien der Bibl. Warburg 19 (1936); H. Vogt, ‘Der Kalendar 
des Claudius Prolemaus’ (= Doll, Griechischer Kalender v), Sitz. 
Fleidelberg. Akad d. Wiss , Phil.-hist. Kl., 1920; A Rehm, ‘Parapezma- 
studien, mit enem Anhang: Euktemon und das Buch De signs’, 
Abh. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist, Abt., 1941; C. H. F. Peters- 
E. B. Knobel, ‘Ptolemy’s Catalogue of Stars’, Carnegie inst. of 
Washington, 1915, E. BD) Knobel, ‘Chronology of Star Catalogues’, 
Mem. Royal Astron Soc 43 (1875 -7), 1t, A Scherer, Gestrrnnamen 
bei den indogermanischen Folkern (1953), F. Saxl, PerzercAnis astro- 
lopixcher und mythologischer 1Hustrierter Llandschriften des Lateinischen 
Mittelalters in Rormnaschen Bribliotheken (1915); L. Saxl, Versetrchnes 
astrologischer und mythologiv her dlustiertar Dandvclaiften dew Latein- 
schen Mittelalters 11. Die Handschriften der Natonal-Bibliothek m 
Wien (1927), E. Sod H Meret, Catalogue of Astrological and Mytho- 
lomical INuminated Manuscripts of the Latin Middle Ages 111. Manu- 
scripts in Fnglish Libraries, ed. h Bober (1953); TE Astrological 
Manuscripts in Halan Tabraries, Patrick McGurk (1900), P. 
Kunitzsch, AÆArabisihe Steonnamen in Ewropa (1959), Untersuchungen 
zur Sternnomenklatw der Araber (1901); E. Gossmann, ‘Planetarium 
Babylonicum odei die sumernsch-babylomsachen Sternnamen’, Sorpta 
Pontifien Inst. Biblici 1950 (to be used with some cauuon). : 


CONSTITUTIONES, the generic name for legislative 
enactments by Roman Emperors, which were made m 
dilTerent forms. Jn the first place the Emperors possessed 
the tus edicendi hke-all higher magistrates (see EDICTUM); 
imperial edicta were issued for enactments of a general 
character (cf. Caracalla’s edict on citizenship, q.v.), to a 
less extent for law reforms. This purpose wus better 
served by decreta (decisions in civil or criminal trials 
passed by the Ernperor) and rescripta (imperial decisions 
upon special points of law, in answer both to petitions, 
libelh, addressed to him by a liugant, and to the inquiry 
of a judicial official in complicated cases, relationes). ‘The 
rescripta were also called epistulae, when directed ın the 
form of a letter to the inquiring official or subseriptiones 
when written on the /Mbellus itself and signed by the 
Emperor. Such constitutiones, although in form they 
merely interpreted existing law, often in substance laid 
down new rules. The Romans had no theory of the bind- 
ing force of precedent m general, but such rulings, 
coming from the Emperor, were regurded:as authoritative 
for future cases, unless their context showed them to be 
‘personal’. In the later Empire attempts were made to 
limit the general effect of reseripta. Another type of con- 
stitutiones was the imperial instructions (mandata) given 
to officials, especially to provincial governors. ‘These 
were more concerned with administrative matters, but 
exceptionally they touched civil law, e.g. in dealing with 
legal relations (marriage, wills) of military persons. 

At the beginning of the Principate there was no clear 
basis for the Emperor’s legislative power, apart from 
edicta as expressions of his magisterial tmperium ( procon- 
sulare). The first Emperors used therefore to give effect to 
their legislative intentions by means of the Senate, bcfore 
whom they pronounced personally (oratio) or by a 
quaestor their motion for approval by the senators. ‘The 
resolution of the Senate became later a mere formality, 
so that an imperial oratio was simply a kind of publication 
of an imperial law. By the middle of the second century, 
however, constitutiones themselves were recognized as 
having the force of law (legis uicem [gorem] optinent). 
The numerous quotations of imperial rescripts in the 
works of the classical jurists excerpted in the Digest show 
how productive was this activity of the Emperors in the 
times of the Antonines and their successors. From 
the time of Diocletian and Constantine, at the latest, 
the legislative power of the Emperors was formally and 
clearly unlimited: they issued directly general enactments 
(leges generales), laying down new legal rules with 
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unrestricted validity. For collections of constitutions, see 
CODEX, 


For Inbhography see under LAW AND PHOCEDURL, 


ROMAN, $I 
(books on Flistory and Sources). A N. 


CONSUL, the supreme civil and military magistrate of 
Rome under the Republic. The etymology of the word 
consul is uncertain: it has vatiously been derived from 
cum-esse (Nicbuhr), from = cum-salire (Mommsen), and 
from consulere (De Sanctus). In any case it was not the 
original designation of the chief magistrates: Livy (3. 15. 
12) and the Greek translation of their title (o7parnyds or 
aTpatyyos UTatos) show that they were in the first instance 
called ‘practores’. ‘This name (from prae-ire, to march 
ahead) und its Greek equivalent emphasize the military 
character of the magistracy. The name ot ‘consul’ may 
have come into use earlier, but it is unlikely to have be- 
come the official title of the eponymous practors until 
some time after a third practorship had been created in 
366 B.C. (see PRAETOR). 

According to the traditional account, which has the 
support of the fast: (q.v.), the dual magistracy dated from 
the first year of the Republic m 509. The two principles 
of annuality and equal collegiality constituted the answer 
of the Romans to the threat of a return of monarchical 
rule. ‘This view has its adherents among moderns, but 
many alternative theorics have also been propounded mn 
recent years. A small minority see the transition from 
monarchy to Republic as a gradual evolution. Others 
who accept the traditional ‘revolution’ claim to find the 
antecedents of the consuls 1n two civil or military assistants 
of the kings. Others again beheve that the dual consul- 
ship of equals was a comparatively late devclopment 
from what ın the carly fifth century had been cither a 
single magistracy or a college of two or more unequal 
partners. 

Analysis of the fasti suggests that the tradition may 
have been wrong in regarding the consulship as an office 
from which plebeians were at one time excluded by law. 
In the fifth century, however, plebeian consuls were few, 
and it was not until 367 that the Licinian plebiscite pro- 
vided for the compulsory election of at least one consul 
of plebcian status. Assisted perhaps by the creation of a 
third praetorship in 366, the comitia repeatedly violated 
this enactment ın spirit, if not in letter, during the next 
twenty-five years, and ıt was Only after what was probably 
a more precise formulation of the measure in 342 that the 
election of a plebeian became a regular annual occurrence. 
Even then the patricians continued to fill the other con- 
sulship until 172. 

Throughout the Republic candidates for the consulship 
were elected by the people in the comitia centurtata, but, 
as they were proposed by the senators from their own 
ranks, liberty of choice was greatly restricted. It disap- 
peared under the Empire when the comitia centurtata 
were suppressed and the Empcrors either recommended 
the candidates or themselves assumed the consulship. 
Under the Republic the consuls entered office on 15 
Mar. (after 153 B.C. on 1 Jan.) and retained it for a 
whole year; under the Empire they retained ıt from two 
to four months only. Consequently, while during the 
Republic consuls, except suffecti (that is, other men ap- 
pointed in case of the death, illness, or resignation of a 
consul), both gave their names to the year, despite differ- 
ences of rank arising from their age (collega maior) or the 
polling (collega prior), consuls during the Empire did so 
only if they entered office on 1 Jan. (consules ordinari, 
to be distinguished from their successors consules suffecti). 
A further distinction during the Empire depended on 
whether consuls were single or married, and the number of 
their children. Moreover, the Emperors often appointed 
themselves or thcir relatives and protégés consuls, entirely 
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disregarding the legal age limits, which had been 
carefully fixed in 180 B.c. by the Lex Villia Annalis (see 
VILLIUS). In the age of Cicero no one under forty-two 
could be elected consul; under the Empire even children 
could be invested with the oflice, which was conferred 
upon Honorius at birth. But the consulship survived in 
the Western Roman Empire until A.D. 534. 


`. Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr., w 1. 741E; De Sanctis, Stor. Rom 
1.403 Íl. (ct Riv. Fil. 1929,1 A); M. Holleaux, 2 tpuaryyos brates 
(1918), F. S. Staveley, Fist. 1950, go I (on orgs); Ogilvie, Comm. 
Lrvy 1-5, 230 f.; F. Caasola, J gruppi politici romani (19062); A. © Astin, 
The Lex Annals before Sulla (1958), A. Tappold, Consules (Bonn, 
1903) (dealing with 264-201 Be.) For lists of consular Fasu, 
A. Degrassi, /nser. Ital xm, i (1947), Republican, and J Fasti 
contolart dell’ impero romano (1952); Hroughtan, MRR; E J. Bicker- 
man, Chronology of the Ancient World (1908), 190. P. 'T.;, E.S S. 


CONSUS, a Roman god whose festivals (Consualia) 
were on 19 Aug. and 15 Dec., possibly in connexion 
with the ending respectively of the harvest and the 
autumn sowing. He seems connected with Ops (q.v.), 
by the dates of his festivals. The most reasonable ex- 
planation of his name ts that it is connected with condere 
und he 1s the god of the store-bin or other receptacle for 
the garnered grain. This, as corn was often stored under- 
ground, may account for his subterranean altar in the 
Circus Maximus, uncovered only on his festival days 
(Varro, Ling. 6. 20; Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. 2. 31. 2); for its 
alleged inscription (‘Tert., De Spect. 5) sce v. Blumenthal 
and Rose, ARW 1936, 384; 1937, 111. The ancients 
commonly supposed his name to have something to do 
with consilium (Dion. Hal., rbid. 3) or, because his altar 
lay in the Circus, identified hum with Poseidon Hippos 
(Livy 1. 9. 6). He had also a temple on the Aventine, 
probably vowed or dedicated by L. Papius Cursor 
about 272 D.C. (see Platner-Ashby, 141). His character- 
istic offering was firstfruits (Dion. Hal., 1bid.). Horses 
and asses were garlanded and rested on his festival (Plut., 
Quaest. Rom. 48, whercon see Rose). Whether he was 
originally honoured with circus games is doubtful. 
Latte, RR 72. H. J. R. 


CONTAMINATIO: a word used by modern scholars 
to express the procedure of Plautus and Terence in in- 
corporating material from another Greek play into the 
play which they were ‘translating’. The precise sense in 
which ‘l'erence’s critics intended contaminare (Andr. 16, 
Heaut. 17) is not clear, for the word was being used not 
descriptively but pejoratively; but the concern of the 
critics was with the Greck plavs and their intention to 
preserve ther from violence. ‘The practice which it was 
intended to condemn is clear since Terence makes ıt 
explicit (Andr. g ff.) that it referred to his ‘translating’ 
Menander’s Andria and incorporating some parts of the 
Perinthia, 11c goes on to claim the precedent of Naevius, 
Plautus, and Ennius, and prefers their neglegentia to the 
obscura diligentia of his critics (these words too are not 
being used descriptively, but in the interest of pro- 
ducing assonance and antithesis—as is common in the 
ambitious rhetoric of Terence’s prologues). The frag- 
ments of Naevius and Ennius are too meagre to judge, 
but Plautus (q.v.) gives evidence of the procedure 
criticized in Terence. 

G. E. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy (1952), 208 ff. 


CONTIO (conventio) was a public gathering at Rome 
which even non-citizens, though illegally, used to attend. 
It was summoned by a magistrate or priest, cither as 8a 
preliminary to legislation, ın which case the measures to 
be passed were announced, or as a political assembly, 
called to discuss questions of public moment or the pro- 
grammes of the political leaders. A magistrate could cancel 
a meeting summoned by an inferior (contionem avocare), 
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and a tribune could veto or adjourn it (intercessio and 
obnuntiatio). ‘The right of addressing the audicnce (con- 
tionem dure) depended on the will of the president who 
addressed the assembly from the platform (ex superiore 
loco), while the debaters spoke ex inferiore loco. The 
meetings generally took place near the rostra, in day- 
time, on dies fasti. As the kings had done, so the Emperors 
alone summoned the meetings to address the people in 
solemn circumstances. 
Mommsen, Ròm Staatsr. V. 


Assemblies (1909), 
(1911), 158 A 


191: f, G.W Botsford, The Roman 
139 ft., A HL J. Grecmdge, Roman Public nae 
P. T. 


CONTRACT, ROMAN LAW OF. For the earlicst 
contractual forms, see NEXUM, STIPULATIO. The classı- 
cal law had no single principle of contract but rather, on 
the one hand, a form (siipulatio) into which any agreement 
could be cast, and on the other, a list of contracts (1.e. of 
typical circumstances in which an agreement would he 
given legal effect), Unless an agreement were clothed in 
the form of a stipulatio or satisfied the requirements of 
ene of the listed contracts, neither party could sue on it. 
According to Justinian’s classification (Inst. 3. 13. 2), 
‘hich was based on that of Gaius (3. 89), contracts arose 
ih four ways (a) re, by the handing over of a thing; (b) 
verbis, by formal words (strpulatio, g.v.; dotis dictio, see 
MARRIAGE); (c) litteris, by written entries in the account 
bdok of the creditor; (d) consensu, by a sunple agreement 
within defined limits. The contract /ifferts was obsolete or 
obsolescent in the ume of Guus, and its exact character 
is obscure. T'he ‘list of contracts’ mentioned above com- 
prises in fact those arising re and consensu (and certain 
other specific agreements of minor importance—the so- 
called clothed pacts —which were made actionable in the 
course of ume by the practor (see FbicruM) or by imperial 
constitutiones (q.v.)). The tour ‘real’ contracts were: 
(1) mutuum, a loan for consumption, te. of things such as 
moncy and food which can ordinarily be used only by 
being consumed; the borrower wus obliged to return an 
equivalent m= quantity and = quality; the payment of 
interest, with a maaxuwnum of 12 per cent., reduced by 
Justinian to 4 per cent., required a special agreement, 
normally a stipulatio; (2) commodatum, a gratuitous loan 
for use; (3) depositum, a handing over of a thing for 
gratuitous safe-keeping, the depositee having no right to 
use it; (4) pignus, a pledge (see CURLER: The consensual 
contracts were: (1) Mmptio venditio, sale. "This contract is 
made when the parties agree on a thing to be sold and a 
price (in money). Thereafter, although the thing belongs 
to the seller until it 1s handed over, the buyer bears the 
risk of its being damaged or destroyed (unless by the 
tault of the seller), and is correspondingly entitled to any 
accruing benefit. The seller must guarantee to the buyer 
undisturbed possession of the thing and, in the law of 
Justinian, the absence of serious but latent detects of 
quality. (This lability for latent defects was the result 
of a development to which the edict of the aediles (q.v.) 
curules concerning the sale of slaves and beasts made a 
large contribution.) (2) Locatio conductio (hire) included 
not only the hiring or leasing of a movable or immovable, 
but also contracts of employment in the form either of 
the hire of services or of the placing out of a job of work 
to he done (distinguished ın modern terminology as 
locatio conductio operarum and operis respectively). Here, 
as in sale, the reward must be fixed and in money. Where 
a reward was not intended or was inappropriate because 
of the social position of the person rendering the services, 
the contract would be: (3) Mandatum, an undertaking to 
perform a gratuitous service for another at his request. 
Even though the contract was in principle gratuitous it 
was common to pay an honorarium, and in the late classi- 
cal Jaw it was possible to claim it in a special proceeding 
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(cf. ApvocatTus). (4) Societas (partnership), an agreement 
to co-operate for a common purpose, each party making 
some contribution, of either capital, skill, or labour, and 
each sharing equally, unless otherwise agreed, In profits 
and losses (see also COMMUNIO). These contracts were 
tlexible not only because they rested on a formless agree- 
ment but even more because the parties were obliged 
to observe bona fides in the making and execution of 
them, and in the hands of the Jurists bona fides was a 
fertile concept. 

For agreements which did not fall within these types 
the praetor could grant a special action (actio in factum). 
These exceptions were eventually (but probably not in 
the classical law) generalized into the category of what 
are now, following a Byzantine terminology, called 
‘innominate contracts’, enforced by actio praescriptis 
verbis. An innominate contract 1s any agreement which 
does not conform to any of the types listed above (e.g. a 
contract of exchange, which was not sale since it had no 
money price, or a contract of employment im which a 
reward was intended but was not fixed ut the time of the 
agreement), but only if ıt has been performed on one side 
(e.g. the services have been rendered). The importance 
of this type of contract is that it provides a general 
principle which (subject to the requirement of performance 
on one side) fills the gaps left by the traditional typical 
contracts. 


See the text-books mentioned under t AW AND PROCEDURF, ROMAN, 
§ 4. P. De Franusca, Synallagma 1 (1914), n (Q910). P Bonfante, 
Scritti punidicin S. luce obano, Studi Honfante 1n (1930) V. Aranpio- 
Ruiz, Responsabilita contrattuale (1991), U mandato m dir. rom. 
(1949), La società in dir. rom (1950); La ‘comprarendita in dir. rom, 
(1954) T. Maver-Maly, Locatia conductio (19560); F de Zulueta, 
Roman Law of Sale (1945), A Watson, Contract of Mandate (1901), 
B Nicholus, An Introduction to Roman Lat (1902), 159 fl. B. N. 


CONTUBERNIUM (from tuberna) meant a ‘dwelling 
together’, as of soldiers or animals, but especially cohabi- 
tation between slave and slave or slave and tree. Since a 
slave lacked juristic personality, a contubernium was not 
a marriage but a factual situation, at the pleasure of the 
owner, creating no legal consequences despite the use of 
such words as uxor, maritus or pater, even in legal texts. 
Children were the property of the mother’s master; no 
slave woman could be guilty of adultery; manumission of 
one or both parents need not extend to their issue. It is 
impossible to determine how widespread de fucto slave 
‘families’ were: there was little place for them in Cato’s 
estate Management or in the mines, much more among 
urban slaves, increasing under the Empire. Despite a 
certain ‘humanitarian’ trend in imperial law (e.g. Dig. 
33- 7. 12. 7; but cf. 33. 7. 20. 4), there was never a signi- 
cant diminution of an owner's legal right to separate 
them. 


For bibhography, see FRFEDMEN; SLAVERY, 


CONVENTUS, ‘assembly’, is technically used (1) for 
provincial assizes; (2) for associations of Italians abroad. 

(1) In most provinces, by the late Republic, assizes 
were held in fixed centres, in cach for a defined district 
(later called conventus turidicus). ‘he system was prob- 
ably borrowed from Hellenistic practice, and in the East 
Cicero still used the Greek term ĉioixnois. The con- 
ventus, under the Empire, sometimes (e.g. in Spain) had 
their own imperial cult. 

(2) By the early second century B.C., Italians (especially 
in the East) united for religious and other purposes under 
elected’ magistri. These associations called themselves 
‘Italici’ [later ‘cives Romani’—but the Greeks from the 
start called them ‘Pwyaio.) qui [e.g.] Argi negotiantur’ (or 
similar informal titles). Owing to their race, and often to 
special concessions, they obtained a position of preat 
local importance, and the governor would rely on them 
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for service on juries and on his consilium and for advice 
on local conditions. Under the Empire these conventus 
cewmum Romanorum (as they came to be called) even passed 
decrees together with Greek city authorities. In some 
provinces (c.g. the Gauls) local associations (each normally 
under a curator) united under a summus curator for the 
province. Curatores were often Romanized natives. With 
the spread of Romanization, especially in the West, the 
conventus naturally disappeared. 


Ruggiero, Diz Epigr., B.V. E B. 
CONVERSION, abandonment, more or less sudden, 
of one way of living in favour of another, a genuine 
phenomenon and occasionally testified to m antiquity. 
"The most famous case ts that of the young rake Polemon, 
who strayed into Xenocrates’ lecture-room and was so 
impressed by his discourse on temperance that he turned 
philosopher (Diog. Laert. 4. 16). Horace professes 
(Carm. 1. 34) to have been converted from materialism 
by thunder from a clear sky, which at least shows that 
such a thing was supposed possible. But religious 
conversion, 1e. the abandonment of one religion for 
another, did not take place under polytheism; a believer 
in certain gods would not cease to believe in them because 
he was attracted to and became u devotee of another. 
A mystery-cult might attract a man to a religious life 
as a monastic order does today, but that agai is not 
abandonment of former beliefs. Only Judaism and 
Christianity produced conversions in this sense. 

A D. Nock, Conversion (1933), and in Pascicuh Franz Joseph Dol- 


ger dargeboten (1939), 105 tl., also art. ‘Conversio’ m RAC i R 
H J.R. 


COOKERY. The surviving evidence is regrettably in- 
complete for ancient methods of cookery. The only extant 
cookery book is that ascribed to Apicius (y.v.); but rem- 
nants of what must once have been an extensive literature 
(especially in Greck) are preserved by Athenacus, and 
there ure numerous meidental references elsewhere, 
especially in the Roman agricultural writings and (for the 
haute cuisine of his day) the Cena of Petronius. The con- 
tents of some Roman kitchens have come to light in situ 
at Pompeii, but Greek culinary objects of various periods, 
found in the Athenian agora and clsewhere, had for the 
most part been broken and discarded. Further informa- 
tion comes from vase-paintings and terracotta figurines. 

Bread, which for the greater part of the period formed 
the basis of the dict, was as early as the sixth century B.C. 
often produced in commercial bakeries, which became 
increasingly common later. But it could also be baked at 
home, from flour ground within the houschold on saddle- 
stones or, later, rotary querns (see MIIS). (The mortar 
proper (Apos, pila) was used for dehusking grain and for 
pounding other foods (e.g. dried fish), while the smaller 
@veia (mortarıum) was probably similar to our mixing- 
bowl.) The dough was kneaded on a kneading table 
(xupdom0s, paxrpa) and baked either ‘under the ashes’— 
under a tile or dome-shaped cover (mviyevs, testu) with 
burning charcoal heaped over it—or in a small oven 
(probably — «piBavos, chbanus), heated from below 
and often portable, or else, in Roman times, in a large 
baking-oven (furnus), which was pre-heated from within, 
the fire being removed before cooking began. All these 
ovens could be used for other foods also. For the kneaded 
barley pa{a, which served the poorer classes in Greece, 
the dough was prepared in a large bowl after the grain 
had been parched on a ¢pvyerpuov and perhaps roughly 
crushed. 

Other foods could be prepared either by dry heat 
(grilling, frying, roasting) on a brazier (€oyapa) or over an 
open fire, often with the help of spits or a grill (probably 
= tdynvov); or else they could be boiled or stewed. For 
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the latter purpose pots (yv7pa.) or covered ‘casseroles’ 
(Aowddes) were used, which could be heated either in large 
‘barrel cookers’ or on small braziers or on tripods or 
gridirons over charcoal burning on the hearth, Sometimes 
wood appears to have becn burnt in the hearth and 
sausages, sucking pigs, etc., smoked above it, the smoke 
escaping through the roof or a vent in the wall. From 
Roman sites water-heating contrivances, at times highly 
ornamented, are also known, some of which suggest 
cooking by the bain-marie process. 

The ancient kitchen also contained ladles, spoons, 
strainers, graters, meat-houoks, cleavers, knives, and the 
like, often very sunilar to their modern counterparts. In 
general sts equipment was more portable and, at least in 
Greece, less tied to a purpose-built room than is usual 
nowadays; but many of tts implements, like the cooking 
methods emploved, show a remarkable degree of con- 
tinuity, especially in Greece, from ancient to modern 
times. See also FOOD AND DRINK, MEALS. 

H. A Sparkes, ‘The Greek Kitchen’, JTIS 1962, 121 M , 1965, 
162 (with copious references), H Flower and E. Rosenbaum, 


Ajicaus, The Roman Cookery Hook (1958), esp. 29 th. by J. Liversidge , 
PW, sv Kochbucher, Kochkunst. LAM 


COPAIS, a Jake, now drained, which in early days 
covered most ot the west plain of Bocotia. It took its 
name from Copue on its north side. The swallow-holes 
on its cast side were cleared and enlarged, and canals dug 
north and south to lead the Cephissus and other streams 
to them round the cdge of the plain. Shafts for uncom- 
pleted tunnels were also bored on the low hills in the 
north-east corner and between Copais and Lake Helice 
on the cast. The dratnage works were usually ascribed 
to the Minyans of Orchomenus. The outlets were said to 
have been blocked by the Theban hero Heracles: pe haps 
the Thebans stopped them during their wars against 
Orchomenus. In classical times, in spite of attempts to 
drain it, the lake was always swampy, and famous for eels 
(Ar. Ach. 880 {1.). On what afterwards became an island 
in the lake is the Mycenaean fortress called Gla (formerly 
identified by some with Arne), the importance of which 
has been shown by renewed excavations there. a great 
citadel with elaborate double gates from which roads lead, 
especially to the site of Hagia Marina, an elaborate palace 
of two wings and two megura, and a great enclosed space, 
the so-called ‘Agora’, divided from the palace precinct 
and contuning other buildings, but apparently an 
integral part of the whole establishment. The complex 
was built in Late Helladic II, and shows signs of violent 
destruction after no long period of use. 

P-K, GLi1,u 4667 E J. A Kenny, Annals of Archaeology and 


Anthropology 1935, 189 fF., U. Kahrstedt, Arch. Anz 1937, 1 ff 
T. J.D ;R. J.H. 


COPTUS (modern Keft), chief city of the 5th nome of 
Upper Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, was the 
starting-place of several routes to the Red Sea, especially 
one eastwards to Kosseir. But Ptolemy IT caused this 
route to be less important than that to Berenice (q.v. 2), on 
the Red Sca, which became a well-equipped camel-track 
and the principal hnk between the Mediterranean and 
eastern waters. It was developed by Augustus; in the 
third century it temporarily fell into the hands of the 
native Blemmyes and was almost destroyed by Diocletian 
(A.D. 292), but recovered and maintained itself in the 
Byzantine Age. Part of a customs tariff survives on 4 
papyrus from Coptus. 


Warmington, Indian Commerce, 6 ff., 14 ff., 50 f., 104 £.; Kees, 
PW, s.v. ‘Koptos'. i E. H. W. 


CORA, modern Cori, strongly placed at the north-west 
angle of the Volscian mountains ın Latium (q.v.). Latins 
and Volsci (q.v.) disputed its possession before 340 B.C. 


CORA 


After 338 B.C. it was an ally of Rome and later a municipium. 
Fine remains exist of polygonal walls and two temples. 


G. Lugli, La tecnica edilizia romana (1957), 134 11.; Castagnoli, 
Stud. urb. 13 fF. j E, T's’ 


CORAX of Syracuse (sth c. B.C.) is said to have been the 
first teacher of rhetoric. He perhaps taught the division 
of aspecch into rpooipiov, ayw, and eriàoyos, Tistas (q.v.) 
was his pupil. (See KHFIORIC, GREEK §1) 


L. Radermacher, Artium Scriptores (1951), 28 ff.; G. A. Kennedy, 
The zirt uf Persuasion im Greece (1903), 58 A. D A.R. 


CORBILO (probably the equivalent of St. Nazaire or 
Nantes), a town of the Venet on the Loire, to which 
British un was shipped for conveyance across Gaul to 
Massilia (Marseille) and the Mediterranean coast. ‘he 
transit across Gaul was mude in thirty days. Scipio Aemili- 
anus (c. 135 B.C.) met traders fron: Corhilo at Massilia or 
Narbo, but failed to extract information about Britain 
from them. The town declined when the Cornish tin 
trade languished. 


Strabo q 190; Dind. 5. 22. Cary, JHS 1924, 172 ff E.H. W. 


CORBULO, Gwnarus Domnus (PW 50, Suppl. ii), 
through the six marriages of his mother Vistilia (Pliny, 
N 7. 162) was connected with many prominent families: 
one of his stepsisters married the Emperor Gaius. Prob- 
ably cos. suff. A.D. 39, 1n 47 he was legate of Germania In- 
terior when he successfully fought against the Chaucti led 
by Gannascus, but was not allowed by Claudius to go 
further. A strict disciplinarian, he made his troops dip a 
canal between the Meuse and Rhine. Proconsul of Asia 
under Claudius, he was svon after Nero’s accession made 
legatus of Cappadocia and Galatia with the command 
against Parthia in the war about the control of Armenia. 
This started in carnest only in 58, when Corbulo had 
reorganized the Roman army in the East. He captured 
Artaxata and Tiyraunocerta, installed Tigranes as king of 
Armenia, and received the governorship of Syria. But 
Tigranes was driven out of Armenia, the war was re- 
newed in 62, and at Corbulo’s request a separate general, 
Cacsennius Paetus (y.v.) was sent to Armenia. After 
Pactus’ defeat, Corbulo obtamed in 63 a maius imperium, 
restored Roman prestige, and concluded a durable agree- 
ment with Parthia: Tiridates, the Parthian nominec to the 
throne of Armenia, admitted a Roman protectorate. 
Corbulo probably did not abuse his popularity, but his 
son-in-law Vinicianus (q v.) conspired. In Oct. 66 Nero 
invited Corbulo to Greece and compelled him to commit 
suicide His daughter Domitia Longina became wite of 
Domitian ın 70. lt was the homage of the new dynasty 
to the name and influence of the greatest general of his 
ume. “he account of his achievements in ‘Vacitus (Ann. 
bks. 12-15) and Dio Cassius (bks. 60-63) derives ulti- 
mately to a great extent trom Corbulo’s own memoirs. 


M Hammond, Harv. Stud 1934, 81 ff , Syme, Tacitus, see index. 
Portrait: F. Poulsen, Rev. Arch. 1932, 48 i. A. M., G. E. F. C. 


CORCYRA (Keépxvpa), popularly identified with the 
Phaeacia of the Odyssey. In comparison with the bare 
rocks and heathland of other Tonian islands, Corcyra has 
an almost tropical luxuriance, thanks to its heavier ram- 
fall. ‘Today ıt ıs the staging-post between Greece and 
Italy, but, rather surprisingly, it was not always so. Its 
prehistoric links are with the north, not with Greece, and 
there is no evidence of any contact between Greek lands 
and Corcyra until the arrival of colonists, perhaps 
Eretrans at first (a tradition supported by the Euboean 
cow and calf-among its coin types) and then Corinthians, 
traditionally in 733 B.C. Recent excavations have revealed 
(;eometric pottery of the latter part of the eighth century. 
While there are fine architectural fragments of early 
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temples, Corcyra’s chief artistic treasure is the splendid 
but terrible Gorgon pediment, which seems to epitomize 
the bitterness of the struggle with the mother city, 
Corinth. "The standard of Corcyrean behaviour in war 
was set by Periander, the ferocious tyrant of Corinth: 
kidnapping of firstborns, revenged by murder among 
the olives. It shared with Corinth the foundation of 
Epidamnus (q.v.), and perhaps of other colonies in 
Illyria; but it resented the dominion of the tyrant 
Periander, and after his death it became a competitor of 
Corinth in Adriatic waters. Pursuing a policy of isola- 
tion, it stood out of the Persian Wars; but in 435 1t was 
drawn into open hostility against Corinth, in consequence 
of u scramble for the control of Epidamnus, and to 
escape defeat it sought an alliance with Athens (433), 
which it renewed several times. It received protection 
from the Athenian fleet in 433, and again in 427 and 425, 
when Corinthian fleets attempted to co-operate with 
disaffected elements on the island; in 427 and 425 the 
Corcyrean democracy disgraced its victory by wholesale 
massacre of the oligarchs. In 410 Corcyra shook off the 
Atheman connexion, but in 375 ıt jomed the Second 
Athenian League, and so drew upon itself a Spartan 
expeditionary force, which it beat off after a prolonged 
siege (373). By 360 it had again detached itself, but c. 
340 It rejoined Athens tn a vain attempt to prevent the 
intrusion of Macedonia into Adriatic waters. Atter the 
death of Alexander it became an object of dispute be- 
tween various mainland dynasts, Cassander, Demetrius, 
and Pyrrhus, and was occupicd for a time by the Syra- 
cusan tyrant Agathocles. In 229 ıt was captured by the 
Illyrians, but was speedily delivered by a Roman fleet 
and remained a Roman naval station until at least 189. 
At this period it was governed by a prefect (presumably 
nominated by the consuls), but in 148 it was attached 
to the province of Macedonia. 


J. Partsch, Die Insel Korfu (1887); P-K, GL 2. 2. 422 f.. “Fpyor 1054, 
64 {1 ; Hammond, Epirus, 303 t. M. C ; 5. B. 


CORDUBA (modern Cordaba), a city on the middle 
Baetis ( Guadalquivir), founded by M. Claudius Marcellus 
in 152 n.C., and raised to colonial status, with the title 
Patricia, some time after 49 n.c. It was sacked by Caesar 
in 45 for its Pompeian allegiance, and later settled with 
veterans by Augustus. lt was the chief centre of Roman 
lite and letters in the republican Spains; under the 
Empire it had few rivals, and retained capital importance 
in the administration of Bnetica. Its republican poets 
were succeeded by the Senecas and Lucan; its Bishop 
Hosius (Ossius) was the dominant figure of the Western 
Church throughout the earher fourth century. Its 
wealth wus sustained by oil, wool, precious metals nearby 
(Mons Martanus), a flourishing business interest, and a 
waterway navigable by small ships. Decline cannot be 
inferred from the scantiness of Roman remains, over- 
laid by its brilliant Moslem period. M.I If. 


CORFINIUM, town of the Paeligni (q.v.) on a strong 
site on the Via Valeria (q.v.) controlling a strategic 
bridgehead across the R. Aternus near modern Corfinio: 
remains exist at the church of San Pelino (i.e. Paclignus). 
Corfinium ıs unrecorded until the Social War when the 
Italians made it their seat of government and renamed it 
Italia, intending it to become the permanent capital of 
Italy (go .c.). They were quickly obliged, however, to 
transfer their seat of government first to Kovianum and 
then to Acsernia (qq.v.). After the Social War Corfintum 
became a Roman municipium. In 49 B.C., garrisoned by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, it offered temporary resistance 
to Julius Caesar (Caesar, BCiv. 1. 15 f.; App. BCG. 
2. 38; Suct. Jul. 33 f.; Lucan, 2. 478 f.). Subsequently 
Corfinium received colonists on several occasions, but 
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apparently was never styled colonia (Lib. Colon. 228, 255). 
Inscriptions indicate that it remained a flourishing munt- 
apium in imperial times, but its later history is unknown. 
Presumably ıt was destroyed in medieval times. 


Diod. 77. 2. 4; Strabo 5 241; Vell. Pat. 2. 16. D. Ludovico, Dove 
ltalia nucque (1901). E. T.S. 


CORINNA, lyric poetess, of Tanagra (fr. 2; Paus. 9. 22. 
3), thought in antiquity to be an elder contemporary of 
Pindar, with whom various legends, none very trust- 
worthy, connect her (Suda s.v. Kópwvva; Plut. de Glor. 
Ath. 4; Acl. V# 13. 25; schol. Ar. Ach. 720). But her 
language may mean that she did not write before the 
third century n.c. She wrote narrative lyrical poems on 
Bocotian subjects for a circle ot women (fr. 2), with titles 
such as Boeotus, Seven against Thebes, Kuonymie, Jolaus, 
Return of Orion. A papyrus at Berlin contains substantial 
remains of two poems. In the first (fr. 4) she describes 
a contest in song between the mountain gods Cithaeron 
and Helicon. Since Helicon is defeated, the contest 
may stand for the competition between her own kind 
of art and that of the Ilesiodic school. In the second the 
seer Acracphen torctells the high destiny of the daughters 
of Asopus, who are married to gods. The material used 
may go back to epic sources, and is based on legends of 
colonization. Both are written in regular stanzas of 
fixed length in which a metre 1s repeated and the stanza 
closed with a clausula. She uses simple verse-forms, such 
as minor ionics and choriambic dimeters. She also wrote 
lyric nomes, and fr. 5n, called Orestes, seems to be a 
choral hyrnn for a spring festival. Her text is in the 
reformed Bocotian spelling of the third century and if 
she wrote earlier, must have been transliterated from what 
she wrote. She normally keeps to her own dialect, but 
sometimes admits Acolic and Homeric forms. 


Paha Page, Poet. Mel Gr. 426 ff ; W Cronert, RA. Mus. 1908, 
160 í 

COMMENTARY, ete © U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, in Herl 
Klass, Text. v (2), to fT; Page, Corinna (1953); L. Lobel. Hermes 
1930, 350 fl; P. Maas, PW x. 1395. C M.H. 


CORINTH, the isthmus city controling communica- 
tions between north Greece and Peloponnesus and the 
eastern und western seas. The city lay north of the 
citadel (Acrocorinth), 2 to 3 mules from the sea, with 
ports, Lechacum and Cenchreac, on both gulfs. Finds 
of Mycenaean pottery make ıt likely that the ‘wealthy 
Corinth’ of the Achaean catalogue in the Jad was there 
and not at the site of classical Corinth. 

At the Dorian conquest Corinth probably fell to 
Temenus the conqueror of Argos, Later the kingship 
gave place to the Dorian oligarchy of the Bacchiadae, 
under whom Corimth founded Corcyra and Syracuse 
(both traditionally 733 B.c.), led the way in shipbuilding 
(Ameinocles of Connth built ships for Samos in 704) 
and naval warfare (battle with Corcyra, 664), and de- 
veloped a great pottery industry. In its latest phase the 
Bacchiad government may have fallen under the ascen- 
dancy of Pheidon of Argos. About 657 it was overthrown 
by the tyrant Cypselus, under whose house Corinth 
reached its greatest prosperity and power (commemor- 
ated by dedications at Olympia and Delphi), while the dis- 
contented Bacchiad Demaratus, according to tradition, 
emigrated to Tarquinii and became the father of Tar- 
guinius Priscus, king of Rome (Blakeway, JRS 1935, 
129 ff.). 

The chronology of the Corinthian tyranny is disputed, 
but archaeological evidence supports the dating of fourth- 
century historians, according to which Periander died in 
585, and his nephew and successor Psammetichus 
(Cypselus I]) was overthrown soon after. 

The tyranny was replaced by a constitutional govern- 
ment, based apparently on a board of eight executive 
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magistrates and a council of eighty (FGrH go; Nic. Dam. 
F 60). Trade stil] flourished and craftsmen still enjoyed 
special consideration. The city fostered friendly relations 
with the rising powers of Athens and Sparta; mediated 
between Athens and Thebes over Plataea (519), between 
Athens and Cleomenes of Sparta (507), Gela and Syracuse 
(491); supported Sparta against the medizing Polycrates 
of Samos, and Athens against Acpina; and fought well 
against Persia at Salamis, Plataea, and Mycale. 

With the growth of Atheman imperialism Cortnth’s 
relations to Athens deteriorated, though even at the revolt 
of Samos from Athens in 440 she opposed Peloponnesian 
intervention; but Athenian interference at Megara and 
in the Corinthian Gulf had already led to fighting be- 
tween Athens and Corinth in 459, and disputes between 
Athens and Corinth over Corcyra and Potidaea led to the 
outbreak in 431 of the Peloponnesian War. Corinth 
suffered severely, losing ships, trade, and colonies, and 
after the temporary peace of 421 was for a while estranged 
from Sparta, but at Mantinea in 418 was again fighting 
on the Spartan side. ‘The Sicilian expedition of 415 
increased her hostility to Athens: Cormthians under 
Gylippus took a leading part mn the struggle at Syracuse 
and till the fall of Athens in 404 continued among 
Athens’ most implacable foes. But shortly afterwards 
Corinth combined with Athens, Argos, and Boeotia to 
make war against the tyrannical rule of Sparta. During 
this ‘Corinthian War’ (395-386) a democratic govern- 
ment was established ¢. 392 with Argive help, but after 
the war it was replaced by an oligarchy. In the troubled 
times of Epaminondas and Philp TI Corinth aimed at a 
neutral policy in Greece proper, but when Sicilian Greeks 
sought belp against local tyrants and Carthage she sent 
out Timolcon in 344 and helped to repeople Syracuse, 
whose coms now showed the Cormthian pegasus. After 
the battle of Chaeronea (338) Corinth was made the 
gathering place of the new Hellenic League; here Philip, 
its author, and Alexander proclamed their crusade 
against Persia. i 

In the Hellenistic period Corinth became a centre 
of industry, commerce, and commeranlized pleasure, and 
also a key fortress that frequently changed hands in the 
dynastic struggles of the period. In 243 it joined the 
Achaean Confederacy; in 224 1t sided against Aratus and 
Macedon with Cleomenes ITT of Sparta, and on the latter's 
overthrow passed again under Macedon till Flamininus’ 
victory over Macedon m 198-6, when it was declared 
free hke all other Greek cities and became the chief city 
of the Achacan Confederacy. As such it suffered heavily 
when Rome sought to curtail the Confederacy’s power, 
and in 146 ıt was completely destroyed by Mummius. 

Refounded in 44 B.C. as a Roman colony, it became 
the capital of the province of Achaea and was visited by 
apostles, emperors (including Nero, who made a vain 
attempt to cut a canal through the Isthmus), philosophers, 
Gothic hordes, and earthquakes. Its destruction by one of 
these last in a.b. 521 1s cited by Procopius as evidence 
that God was abandoning the Roman Empire. 


Amenican School of Classical Studies at Athens, Corinth (1929 rt 
seq-); J. G. O'Neill, Ancient Corinth (1930), H G Payne, Necro- 
corinthia (1931); Perachora 1 (1940) 1i (1962); T. J. Dunbabin JHS 
194%, 59 ft.; N G. L Hammond, BSA 1954, 92 ff ; E Will, Konn- 
thiaka, with tull bibliography (1955). P.N.U;N.G.L.IL 


CORIOLANUS, Gnaeus Marcius (PW 51, Suppl. v. 
653 ff.), was probably the eponymous hero or god of the 
Volscian town Corioli, from the capture of which he was 
reputed to have won his cognomen. He is said to have 
withdrawn from Rome when charged with tyrannical 
conduct and opposing the distribution of corn to the 
starving plebs; he then led a Volscian army against Rome, 
from which he was turned back only by the entreaties of 
his mother Veturia and his wife Volumnia (491 B.C.); he 
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was then put to death by the Volscians, The sources of 
Dionysius 8. 62 and other evidence show that the story 
did not arise from the muisinterpretation of any monu- 
ment (especially the temple of the Fortuna Muliebris, 
reputedly built where Coriolanus’ womenfolk had met 
him). Nor was it a fiction invented either to glorify some 
patrician family, or in imitation of some incidents in 
Greek history (although some details may have been 
borrowed from the stories of Achilles or Themistocles), 
or, finally, to provide an example of some legal customs 
and institutions. Rather, the legend reflects the period 
when Rome suffered severely from famine and Volscian 
pressure. 


Mommsen, Rom. Forsch. n. 114 f , E T. Salmon, CQ 1940, 6 ff.; 
D. A Russell, JRS 1903, 21 ft , Ogilvie, Comm Livy 1-45, 314 I. 
p 


CORITANI, a British tribe occupying part of the eastern 
midlands (Ieics., Notts., Lines.); the coins (formerly 
attributed to the Brigantes) and other remains suggest a 
Belgic aristocracy ruling indigenous inhabitants. The 
tribe, having been under pressure from the Catuvellauni, 
probably welcomed the Roman advance. A ewitas 
Corittanorum was created with caput at Ratae (leicester) 
(Rav. cosm. 92, Ptolemy, Geography 2. 3. 20); part of its 
land was reserved for the fortress of Legio LX (later II 
Adiutrix) at Lindum (q.v.), and subsequently used for a 
cadoma. A Coritanus, M. Ulpims Novantico, 1s recorded 
ona diploma of 106. Industries included horse-ratsing, 
and the production of iron and building-stone. 


A. |. F. Rivet, Toron and Country in Rom. Brit * (1964), 148 f. 
D F. Allen, The Coins of the Gortlumi (1902). S S.F 


CORN. Among the cereals used for human or animal 
tood, maize was unknown im antiquity, and rice (ċpvča, 
oryza) remained confined to medicinal use. Rye (pita, 
secale) and oats (Bpopos, avena) were ‘northern’ grains, 
which, though known, made little impact in the Mediter- 
ranean world. Millet (especially ‘common’ millet; «éyxpos, 
nuilium) was grown, but mainly as a fodder and emergency 
crop. The main grains throughout were wheat and 
barley. In Italy, where barley (hordeum) was grown 
largely for fodder, the husked species of wheat, known as 
fur and eaten as porridge (puls), were dominant in early 
umes (especially the tetraploid emmer; the hexaploid 
spelt was primarily a ‘Gallic’ grain) and survived in 
ritual use (mola salsa). But as baked bread began to estab- 
lish itself they gradually gave way to the ‘naked’ species 
(triticum), which alone are suitable for baking, since 
husked grain required parching before it could be freed 
from its husks. But even among the naked wheats the 
tetraploid species (especially triticum durum), which are 
still grown there but are now used mainly for ‘pasta’, 
were more common than the hexaploid triticum vulgare, 
the Roman st/igo, which comprises all modern bread 
wheuts. In Greece, on the other hand, the husked wheats 
(lud, CAvpa) appear to have been unimportant, and it was 
harley (xp:8y), ground into groats (aAgita) and ‘kneaded’ 
into pala, that yielded some of its carly dominance to 
naked wheat (mvpòs), ground into flour (dAevpa) and 
eaten as bread; but barley (also used in ritual us oùàaí) 
never wholly lost its importance. ‘Throughout the ancient 
world naked wheat finally came to be known as ‘corn’ 
(airos, frumentum) ın the sense of ‘staple grain’. See also 
ANNONA. 

N. Jasny, The Wheats of Classical Set any (1944); L. A. Moritz, 
CQ 1955, 129 ff.; id. Grain-mulls and Flour in Glasstcal Antiquity 
(1958). L. A. M. 


CORN SUPPLY, GREEK. Cereals, especially wheat, 
were the staple in the Greek dict (see FOOD AND DRINK). 
Given the terrain and its limited technology, the growth 
of population (q.v.) created a supply problem already in 
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the archaic period, which remained permanently acute 
and was intensified by war or natural disaster. On the 
mainland of Grecce and in the islands a few regions, 
particularly Hoeotia and Thessaly (q.v., were fully self- 
sufficient; even the Peloponnese imported some corn, at 
least in war-time (‘huc. 3. 86. 3). "Che main sources were 
southern Russia, Egypt, Cyrene (q.v.), and Sicily (q.v.). 
In the fourth century B.C. Athens imported annually 
more than a milhon bushels (or twice that on another 
interpretation of Dem, 20. 31-2). 

Even Athens, for all her silver resources (see LAURTUM), 
had to employ her political influence and power to mun- 
tain her corn supply, openly so when her empire gave her 
full control of the Aegean Sea in the fifth century B.C. (e.g. 
Tod,no. 61). Inthe fourth century she managed by diplo- 
macy, notably with the Bosporus (Crimea), 

‘There were also substantial internal controls. Jn 
Athens (the only state for which there 1s any detailed 
information) corn supply was on the agenda of the main 
Assembly meeting tn cach prytany (Arist. Ath. Pol. 43. 4); 
there were special supervisory officials, sttophylakes (q.v.), 
und various regulations prohibiting corn exports and 
stimulating imports. In view of the evident tensions 
which the subject aroused (e.g. Lys. 22; Dem. 20; 
[s6]), ıt is curious that the trade was left largely to 
foreigners and metics (q.v.). From the late fourth century 
B.C. on, special purchasing officials, sztonai, are attested 
in a number of states. 

K.M Heichelheim, ‘Sites’, PW, Suppl. vi (1935), L. A. Moritz, 
Gramn-Mills and Flour in Classwal Antiquity (1958); A. Jare, Les 
Co eales dans l'antiquite precque (1925); J. lLiasebrock, Trude and 
Politics in Ancient Greece (1933); K. Koster, Die Lebensnuttelversor- 
gung der altgnechischen Polis (1939), L. Geinet, L’ Appromsiennement 


@ Athènes en ble (1909), C. Mossé, La Fin de la democratic athemenne 
(1962), pt. 1 M. L F. 


CORN SUPPLY, ROMAN, see ANNONA. 
CORNELIA (1, PW 407), the second daughter of 


Scipio Africanus, married ‘Tr. Sempronius Gracchus 
(g.v. 2). Of her twelve children only three reached 
maturity: Sempronia, who marricd Scipio (q.v. 11) 
Acmilianus, and the two famous tribunes Tiberius and 
Gatus Gracchus (qq.v. 3 and 4). After her husband’s 
death she did not remarry (she refused an offer by 
Ptolemy VII Physcon) and devoted herself to the manage- 
ment of her estate and the education of her children. 
Traditions vary about how tar she encouraged or attempt- 
ed to restrain the political activities of her sons, but she 
did check Gaius’ attack on Octavius (q.v. 2). Some of her 
letters were known to Cicero, who admired their style, 
but the authenticity of two fragments preserved in 
MSS. of Nepos has been much disputed and must be 
regarded as uncertain, although many have taken them 
to be genuine. She was cultured, with pronounced phil- 
hellenre interests, and after her sons were killed she con- 
tinued to entertain many guests at her home at Misenum. 

Plut. Tidernus and Gas Gracchus J. Carcopino, Autour des 
Gracques (1928), 47, 107; D. Fortsch, Die polttische Rolle der Frau 


(1945), 56; G. Corradi, Cornelia e Semproma (1946); on the letters 
see also il. Last, CAH ix 50n ıı and bibhography there. A. E. A. 


CORNELIA (2, PW 417), the cultured daughter of 
Metellus (q.v. 11) Scipio, married P. Crassus (q.v. 5) in 
55 B.C. and in 52 Pompey. After Pharsalus she accom- 
panied him to Egypt, where she saw him murdered. She 
returned to Italy. G. W.R. 


CORNELIUS (1, PW 18), Gaius, quaestor of Pompey 
and friend of Gabinius (2) (qq.v.), whom he supported as 
his colleague in the tribunate (67 f.c.). He tried to intro- 
duce various reforms, but met with stiff resistance from 
the Optimate interests that he threatened, and achieved 
little of importance except for a law requiring a practor 


CORNELIUS 


to abide by his edict (q.v.) in administering justice (which 
had hitherto not been compulsory). Attempts to accuse 
him of matestas led to a trial m 65; but Cicero successfully 
defended him, no doubt in order to please Pompey. 


Asconius, In Cornelianam. W. McDonald, CQ 1929, 196 ff 
F B. 


CORNELIUS (2, PW 360) SEVERUS, Augustan poet. 
Of his hexameter poem on the Sicilian War of 38-30 B.C., 
perhaps part of a longer Res Romanae, Quintilian says 
(10. 1. 89) that 1f he had maintained the level of the first 
book he would have been second only to Virgil; Seneca 
(Suas. 6. 26) quotes a passage of twenty-five hexameters 
on Cicero's death. The nature of the ‘carmen regale’ 
ascribed to him by his friend Ovid (Pont. 4. 10. 9; cf. 4. 
2. 1) 18 unknown. Cf. -IETNA (3). C.J F. 


CORNELIUS (3, PW 168) LABEO (? second half of 
ard c. A.D.) wrote a (Jost) history of Romuno-Etruscan 
religion. 


CORNIFICIUS (1, PW 8), Quintus, of recent sena- 
torial family, was an orator and poet and a friend of 
Catullus and Cicero (cf. Cat. 38. 1, Cic. Fam. 12. 17-30). 
Jle wrote a lost epyllion Glaucus. As quaestor pro praetore 
in 48 n.c. he recovered Illyricum for Cacsar and helped 
to defend it against the Pompeian fleet. Practor (47 or 45), 
in 46 he went to the East, perhaps as governor of Cilicia; 
presently, however, Caesar assigned him to Syria and the 
war arainst Bassus (q.v. 1); what he did in this regard is 
not known. In the summer of 44, probably by Cucsar’s 
appointment, he went as governor to Africa Vetus, and 
continued to hold it for the Senate in disregard of 
the pretensions of Calvisius (q.v.) Sabinus. In 43 the 
'Triumvirs proscribed him and assigned the province 
to T. Sextus (q.v. 1), governor of Africa Nova, who 
eventually defeated and killed him near Utica (42). 


F. L. Ganter, Philol 1894, 132 f1.; Syme, Rom. Rev., sec index; 
Schanz Ilosius 1, 308 f1.; FPL go. T J.C. 


CORNIFICIUS (2, PIV 5), Lucius, a friend of Octavian, 
in 43 B.C, prosecuted M. Brutus for the murder of Caesar. 
In 38 he was one of Octavian’s naval commanders tn the 
war against Sextus Pompeius. In 36 he was cut off with 
three legions at Tauromenium, but extricated them and 
after a perilous march joined Agrippa at Tyndaris. Ile was 
consul in 35, and later proconsul of Africa, triurnphing on 
3 Dec. 32. He rebuilt the temple of Diana on the Aven- 
tine, and used to commemorate his march of 36 by 
riding to his dinner engagements on an elephant. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index, Platner—Ashby, 140 Í. TL jy. Cc. 
CORNIFICIUS (3), by some regarded as the author of 
Rhetorica (q.v.) ad Ierenntum, cannot be certainly identi- 
fied among several Cornifici. 


CORNOVIL, a tribe of western Britain (Staffs., Cheshire, 
Shropshire), with caput at Viroconium (q.v.). Legionary 
fortresses existed in their territory at Viroconium and later 
at Deva, and auauiary forts also were long maintained, 
whether because of tribal unrest or as a protection against 
the Welsh. Perhaps because of this rural insecurity few 
villas occur, the resources of the civitas being concentrated 
at Viroconium. Industries include salt, copper, and lead 
workings. The Notitia records a cohors I Cornovtorum at 
Neweastle. 

A. L. F. Rivet, Toren and Country in Ram. Rrit 7 (1964), 160 f ; 


I. A. Richmond ın Foster and Alcock, Culture arid Environment (1963), 
251 ff. S.S F. 


CORNUTUS (1), Lucius ANNaRUs, born c. A.D. 20 at or 
near Leptis, as a freedman of Seneca, or of one of his 
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relatives, assumed the name Annaeus, and became a 
teacher of philosophy and rhetoric at Rome, c. A.D. 50, 
including Lucan and Persius among his pupils. Persius 
dedicated to Cornutus his fifth satire, and in 62 be- 
queathed him a sum of money, which he refused to 
accept, and his library. In collaboration with Caesius 
Bassus, Cornutus edited the posthumous poems of his 
disciple, omitting any passage which might appear to 
contain allusions to Nero. Ie was exiled in 63, 64, or 65. 
the cause 1s a matter of dispute, as 18 the question whether 
he later returned to Rome and resumed his hterary 
activity. Cornutus was equally versed in Greek and Latin 
literature and wrote on Aristotle’s logic (in Greek), and 
on rhetoric, the poctry of Virgil, etc. (m Latin). His one 
extant work (unless he wrote Octavza—see V. Ciofh, Riv. 
Fil. 1937, 246 {1.) 1s the Empo tov rara riy (EAAnvune 
Geodvylav mapaĝeðouévaw, or Summary of the Traditions 
concerning Greek Mythology; m this, he expounds, 
mainly following Chrysippus, the principles of Stoic 
criticism of myths, which he explains allegorically. In the 
Middle Ages schola on Persius and Juvenal were wrongly 
attributed to him: cf. Teuffel, §299. 2; Schanz—ITosius, 
§ 451. Christ-Schmid-Stahlin in". § 518. 

Texrs C Lang (leubner, 1881). The fragments of Cornutus’ 
minor works collected by R Reppe, De L. Annaeo Cornuto (1900) 
P. Dechatme, La Critique des traditions religieuses chez les grecs 
anciens (1905); B. Schimdt, De Cornutr Theologiae Graecae compendio 
(Diss Hale, 1912); J Yme, CO 1929, 4 tl; G Rorea Serra, Bull 
Asoc. G. Bude 1903, 388 ft; Nock in PW Suppl. v. 996 fl 7 a 


Konul. 

CORNUTUS (2) TERTULLUS, Gaus Tunrus (PW 
196), probably from Pergein Pamphylia, was a friend of the 
Younger Pliny. His career was: legate of Crete and Cyrene, 
proconsul of Gallia Narbonensis, a period of quiet under 
Domitian, praefectus aerarn: Saturnt (A.D. 98-100), cos. 
suff. 100 with imperial approval (Pliny was his coleapue 
in these last two offices), curator of the Via “emia 
(c. 104), governor of Aquitania (111-12), of Pontus- 
Bithynia (c. 115) and proconsul of Asia (or possibly of 
Africa) in 117/18. His hfe illustrates the emergence of 
the more civilian senatotial carcers. 


ILS 1024. J Reynolds, PCPS 1963, 1 {1.; S Jameson, JRS 1905, 
54f. H.ILs 


CORONIS, in mythology, daughter of Phlegyas, and 
mother of Asclepius (qq.v.). While with child by Apollo, 
she had an intrigue with (or marricd) Jschys son of 
Elatus, an Arcadian. Apollo learned this from a crow 
which brought word to Delphi (Pindar emends the story; 
Apollo knew it by his omniscience), and sent Artemis 
to kill Coroms. But when she was on the funeral pyre, 
he took the unborn child from her womb and gave him 
to Chiron to hring up (so Hesiod, fr. 123 Rzach; Pindar, 
Pyth. 3. 24 f1.). ‘The local legend of Epidaurus omits 
the affair of Ischys and the killing, and says Coroms was 
also called Aegla (Isvlius, 46 f1.). Apollo turned the crow 
black for bringing the bad news (Ov. Met. 2. 632). 

IJ R. 


CORRECTOR. Since ‘free’ citics were technically 
independent of the governor (see soci), they were, on the 
whole, left to run their own affairs by the early Roman 
emperors. ‘l'rayan first sent a practorian to Achaea to 
regulate the state of the free cities, which was apparently 
unsatisfactory. (Pliny, Ep. 8. 24, gives him advice.) 
Phny (q.v. 2) himself, though actually governor, had 
special powers to perform a sunilar task for the cities 1n 
Bithynia (sce, e.g., Ep. 10. 18. 3), and Cornutus Tertullus 
(ILS 1024) succeeded him. Senior Roman senators with 
various titles (often corrector = ıoplwrýs) soon appear 
in various eastern provinces, all with a similar mission 
(e.g. ILS 1067; and cf. HERODES ATTICUS 1). 


CORRECTOR 


In Italy, Domitian seems to have begun serious inter- 
ference in local government (see CURATOR REL PUBLICAE). 
Officials supervising various regions appear in the second 
century A.D. (e.g. ILS 1040; 2768-9); by the early third 
we find a consular corrector Itahae (ILS 1159), later 
several morc, as well as correctores of Italian regions, 
where Diocletian established them as regular governors. 


Ruggiero, Diz. Epigr., a.v. FE. B. 


CORSICA (Kupvos), a rugged island in the Mediterra- 
nean ofl western Italy, consisting mostly of mountains 
that rise 9,000 feet and fall sheer into the sea on the west. 
The eastern coast, however, has good harbours. The 
tradition that Corsica’s earliest inhabitants were Iberians 
mixed with Ligurians is credible but unprovable. About 
535 B.C. Etruscans, helped by Carthaginians, expelled the 
colony which Phocaeans had established at Alalia thirty 
years carlier. The island, which apparently fell under 
Etruscan control for some time, later came under Cartha- 
giman influence. By sending expeditions in 259 and 231, 
Rome ousted the Carthaginians and organized Corsica 
with Sardinia as one province (subsequently in imperial 
times, exactly when ıs unknown, Corsica became a 
separate province). Rome colonized Mariana and Aleria 
gn the east coast but exercised only nominal authority 
over the wild interior. Corsica produced ship-building 
timber, bitter-tusting honey, granite, cattle, the Romans 
did not work its mines. Vandals, Goths, Ravenna 
Exarchs, and Saracens successively followed the Romana 
as masters of the island. 
Stabo 5. 223 ¢; Pliny, HN 4 
exapperated), Hdt r rost, Diodorus § tat , Theophr hist 
PiL gs b 1, Senecas picture of Corsica as inhospitable and un- 
healthy (Ihat 12 J741, Fpgr rf) 1s untrustworthy Corsieu was 
Ins place of exile in gencral ancient authors seldom menton Corsica. 
F Maichon, Melanges de Ubcale frangurse de Rome 1591, 100; I- von 


Duhn, tale Gràherkindie (1924) 3 112, E. Pas, Storta della 
Sardegna ¢ della Corsica (1923) E. T.ċ. 


CORSTOPITUM, a Roman military post near Cor- 
bridge, Northumberland. The name, possibly corrupt, 
is of uncertain etymology (Corstopitum, Jt. Anut. 404. 3; 
Conelopocarium, Rav. Corm. 432. 6) Iere the road 
from York to Scotland bridged the Tyne, branching 
to Carlisle and TTweedmouth. ‘The place began as a 
Favian bridge-head fort, with umber buildings and turi 
rampart (Arch. Ael. ser. 4, xv (1900), 255) garrisoned by 
the ala Petriana (Collingwood and Wright, RIB 1172). 
It lav empty when Hadrian's Wall was built, but im- 
portant bundings were erected in A.D. 139 (RIB 1147) 
and 1.40 (RIB 1348) under Lolhus (q v. 4) Urbicus and in 
163 (RIB 1149) under C'alpurnius Agricola (q.v. 2), pre- 
sumably connected with the reoccupation of Scotland. 
Severus and his sons built granarites c. 205 (RIB 1151, 
1143), a large unfinished courtvard-building (probably 
a storchouse), and also legionary work-compounds, all 
restored or altered under Constantius I (c. 297) and 
Valentiman 1 (369). Late fourth-century silver plate, 
gold rings (CIL wu. 1300), and a gold coin-hoard attest 
prolonged use as an administrative centre, 


drech Ail ner 4, xxxvu, 1950, 10 ff (bibliography to 1958); ibid. 
go A (detences), 85 A (baths), dud. xaxix, 1901, 37 fF puani um 


So (number of Corsican towns 


CORTONA (Etr. Curtun-), 18 miles south-east of 
Arrehum, was an important Etruscan stronghold with a 
commanding view of the Val di Chiana. The archaeological 
evidence does not indicate that it 1s older than the late 
seventh century B.C. After the defeat of the Etruscans in 
411 4.c. by Quintus Fabsus, Cortona and the two other 
leading cities of the interior, Pisa and Arretium (q.v.), 
Made treaties with Rome. Large stretches of the fifth- 
century city wall are still extant, as are two carher tumuli 
(melont) and a Hellenistic mausoleum (the so-called 
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“Tanella di Pitagora’). The most notable picce of local 
figured bronze-work in the Museo dell’ Accademia 
Etrusca di Cortona (founded 1726) is a magnificent fifth- 
century lamp with sixteen lights, depicting a gorgoneion. 


A. Neppi Modona, Cortona etrusca e moderna (1926); Scullard 
Etr Cities, 156 ti DWRR 


CORUNCANIUS (1), Tinertus, from Tusculum, con- 
sul in 280 B.C., triumphed over Etruscan Volsinii and 
Vulci and guarded Rome against Pyrrhus’ advance. He 
was the first plebeian Pontifex Maximus (254/3) and an 
early jurist: ‘primus profiteri coepit’ (Pompon. Dig. 1. 2. 
2. 38), 1.e. adnutted the public, or at any rate students, 
to his consultations. 'Fhus jurisprudence became pro- 
fessional instead of a mystery. II H S. 


CORUNCANIUS (2, PW 1 and 2), Gars and Luctus, 
formed the Roman embassy to Teuta, the Ilyrian queen, 
in 230 B.C., demanding satisfaction for the murder of 
Italian merchants by Illyrian pirates; this was refused, and 
they were themselves attacked, L. Coruncanius being 
killed. T'his outrage precipitated the First IlJyrian War 
(Polyb. 2. 8), 


Badian, Stud Gr Rom. Hist. 1 ff, A. H. McD. 
CORYTHUS, the name of several obscure mythological 
persons, including (1) son of Zeus and husband of Electra 
(q.v. 2) daughter of Atlas; his sons were Dardanus and 
Tasius (lasion), see DARDANUS; Servius on Aen. 3. 107. 
(2) Son of Paris and Oenone (qq.v.). Ilis story is variously 
told; the least unfanular account is im Parthemus, 34, 
from Jlelanicus and Cephalon of Gergis. He carne to 
Troy as an ally; Helen fell in love with him and Paris 
killed him. Nicander, quoted bid., calls him son of Paris 
and Helen. HJR. 


COS, one of the Sporades islands, occupied in Myc. ILIC, 
then colonized by Dorians, perhaps from Epidaurus, as 
part of the Doric hexapolis. In the Peloponnesian War it 
suffered from both Spartans and Athenians. In 366, after 
internal strife, the townships (demor) were merged in one 
capital citv, on the north-east coast. ‘The island revolted 
successfully from Athens in 354, but came under the 
control of Alexander of Macedon. It subsequently 
oscillated between Macedon, Syria, and Egypt, to find its 
greatest glory as a literary centre under the protection of 
the Ptolernes and as the home of Philetas and Theocritus. 
In the second century Cos was loyal to the Romans, even 
before it became a /ibera civttas in the province of Asia. 
The Emperor Claudius, influenced by his Coan physician 
Xenophon, conferred immunitas on the island. Here in 
the fifth century n.c. Hippocrates iaid the foundations of 
medical science. The Asklepicion and part of the agora 
have been excavated. 

Strabo 14 657 8 P-K, GLiv F IIN; W R. Paton—E L Hicks, 
Inscriptions of Cos (1891), A. Maun, Nuova silloge eptwyrafica di 
Rod e Cos (1925); Herzog, ete, Kos I. Ashklepieion (1932), A. N. 
Moadona, L'isola dt Cou nell'antichità clusstca_ (1944); T. Kontes, 


Ai ellemst diamorph, tou Asklep. (1956), J. M. Cuook-G. Bean, BS 4 
1957, 119 fl W. A. 


COSA, the modern Ansedonia, situated on a command- 
ing rocky promontory on the coast of Etruria, 4 miles 
south-east of Orbetello. Excavation has revealed no trace 
of Etruscan Cusi, which may have occupied the site of 
Orbetello itself. The surviving remains are those of the 
Latin colony founded in 273 B.C. (Vell. Pat. 1. 14. 7), to 
which belong the irregular circuit of walls, of fine poly- 
gonal masonry, and the neatly rectangular street-plan. 
The majority of the individual buildings, including the 
arx and the forum, a basilica and several temples, date 
from the town’s period of maximum prosperity, in the 
second century B.C. Thereatter it declined rapidly, and 


COSA 


by the first century a.p. had been virtually abandoned in 
favour of Succosa, on the level ground to the east, beside 
the harbour and the Via Aurelia. 

F. E. Brown, Am. Ac. Rome 1951, 7 ff., F. Castagnoli, ibid 1956, 


47 il, F. E. Hrown, and E. H. and I. Richardson, ibid. 1900, È E. 
Salinon, Roman Colonization (1909). J-B W.-P. 


COSCONIUS, Quintus (ist c. a.p.), a scholar who 
wrote on grammar and law. His works are lost. 
Cf. Schanz llosius, § 196. 2. 


COSMAS INDICOPLEUSTES, f. A.D. 540-50, 
Alexandrian merchant. lice travelled in Palestine, Sinai, 
Ethiopia, and throughout the Red Sea trading area, but, 
despite the title which he received about the eleventh 
century, there is no evidence that he visited India. His 
‘Christian Topography’, full of astonishing and curious 
information, is a naive attempt to base a description of 
the form of the cosmos on scripture as opposed to pagan 
science, but i9 more interested (and competent) in 
theology than in geography or astronomy. ‘The unnamed 
target of Cosmas’ polemic is John Philoponus (q.v.), 
his monophysite contemporary at Alexandria. [lis own 
doctrinal sympathies are with Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
the divine most valued by the Nestorians of Sassanid 
Persia with whom Cosmas had personal contact. 


Ed. E. O. Winstedt (1909). W. Wolska, La Topographie chrétienne 
de Cosmas (1902). HL C. 


COSSUS, Autus CornrtLIUs (PIV 112), the hero of two 
alleged wars with Fidenae (437-435 and 428-425 B.C.) of 
which only the second 1s probably historical. He won the 
spoha opima (q.v.) by killing Lars ‘lolumnius of Veu, 
whose inscribed breastplate he dedicated to Jupiter 
Feretrius. This inscription was read by the Emperor 
Augustus, who stated that Cossus performed the feat as 
consul in 428 (Livy 4. 20). This fact need not (but can) be 
interpreted as an invention of Augustus designed to 
block the claim of M. Crassus (q.v. 6) to a triumph. 
According to other traditions Cossus was military tribune 
in 437 and magister equitum in 420. 


Cf Omlvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 563 t Il ll S. 


COTTA (1), Garus AurELrus (PW 96), nephew of 
Rutihus (q.v. 1) Rufus, was a distinguished orator and, 
with Drusus (q.v. 2) and Sulpicius (q.v. 1) Rufus, a mem- 
ber of a circle of ambitious young nobles around L. 
Crassus (q.v. 3). [le was exiled by the commission set up 
by Varius (q.v. 1), but returned with Sulla. Consul in 75 
B.C., he had to meet popular discontent and passed a law 
(rescinding one of Sulla’s) which allowed tribunes to 
stand for higher oflices. He governed Cisalpine Gaul, but 
died before he could triumph. In Cicero's dialogue De 
Natura Deorum he champions the Academic philosophy. 


ORF: 286. G. Perl, Philol. 1965, 75 ff. E. D. 


COTTA (2), Marcus Auris (PW 107), brother of 
(1), as consul in 74 B.C. was sent to defend Bithynia 
against Mithridates (q.v. 6). Attacking the king, he was 
defeated by land and sea near Chalcedon and had to be 
relieved by Lucullus (q.v. 2). He continued the war in 
Bithynia, sacking Heraclea (q.v. 3) after a long siege 
(Memnon, FGrH, no. 434, chs. 27-39). ‘Though he paid 
much of the booty into the Treasury, he was later pro- 
secuted and convicted, perhaps of peculation. E. B. 


COTTA (3), Lucius Aurrirus (PW 102), brother of (1), 
as praetor(7o B.C.) helped in the modification of the Sullan 
constitution by passing a law under which criminal juries 
were to consist in equal parts of senators, equites, and 
tribum aerarii (qq.v.). In 66 he successfully prosecuted 
the consuls designate, Autronius and P. Sulla (2; qq.v.), 
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for ambitus, and himself became consul in 65. Despite a 
reputation for bibulousness, he was elected censor in 64. 
He supported Cicero both against Catiline and during 
his exile, but (as a relative of Caesar) was neutral in the 
Civil War; in 44 he was expected (being a quindecrmvr) to 
propose that Caesar should be called king outside Italy 
as the sacred books were said to require. E. B. 


COTTIUS, Marcus Juuius (PW 197), son of a native 
king named Donnus, offered no opposition to Augustus’ 
pacification of the Alpine regions and was recognized as 
ruler over a number of native tribes with the title of prae- 
fectus civitatium (ILS 94, cf. Pliny, HN 3. 138). lle erected 
an arch in honour of Augustus at Segusio (Susa) in 7—6 B.C. 
(ILS 94), and unproved the road over the Mt. Genévre 
(Ammianus 15. 10. 2). The territory, annexed by Nero 
after the death of his son, was commonly known as the 
Alpes Cottiae. R. 5. 


COTYS, COTYT(T)O (Korus, Korv(t)rœ, a Thracian 
goddess worshipped with orgistic rites (Aesch. fr. 57 
Nauck). Her cult was known in Athens in Eupolis’ time, 
and included some rite of washing or dipping, see the 
tragments of his Baptae in CAF i. 273 ff. These point to 
the rites as being practised at the time im Corinth: cf. 
Nilsson, GGR 1*. 835. H.J.R, H. W.P, 


CRAGUS, a Lycian god identifed with Zeus (Lyco- 
phron 542 and schol.), humanized into a son of Tremiles 
(cponym of the Tremilets or Lycians), after whom Mt. 
Cragus was named (Steph. Byz. s.v.). 


CRANNON, a city of "Thessaly, commanding a small 
level area among the low hills which separate the eastern 
and western plains. ‘he Scopadae, the leading local 
family, were rivals of the Aleuadac (q-v.), but c. 5°43 BC. 
they were involved in a mysterious disaster and lost inuch 
of their imfluence. The smallness of its plain and the 
proximity of Larissa checked the development of Crannon, 
A Pheraean named Deinias became tyrant, probably in 
the fourth century, and with support from the tytants of 
Pherae. In the Lamian War Antipater deteated the Greek 
confederates near Crannon (322). HDW 


CRANTOR of Soli in Cilicia (c. 335-c. 275 B.C.), philo- 
sopher of the Old Academy. Having left his native town 
for Athens, he became a pupil of Xenocrates, and formed 
close friendships with Polemon, Crates, and especially 
Arcesilaus, to whom he left his property on his death. It was 
under his mfluence that Arcesilaus abandoned the Pen- 
patos for the Academy (Diog. Laert. 4. 22; 24; 25; 20). 

Crantor’s commentary on Plato’s Timaeus was the first 
of the long line of ancient commentaries on the Platonic 
dialogues. lis work On Grief (Hepi wév@ous) was much 
admired by later writers, among them Cicero, who used 
it as a model for his own Consolatio, written on the death 
of his daughter Tullia; but from what we know of him, 
Crantor's claim to fame lay in his attention to style, 
rather than im any great originality of thought. 

F. Kayser, De C. Acadermeo (1841, the fragmenta); FPG un 140-75? 


E. Zeller, Plato, etc., Engl. Transl. (1888), 619 t , K. Buresch, 
Leipz Stud. 1887, Susernuhl, Gesch. Gr, Lit. Alex. i. 118 f- CIR 


CRASSUS (1) DIVES MUCIANUS, Puatius Licinrus 
(PW 72), brother of P. Scaevola (q.v. 2), son-in-law of 
Ap. Claudius (q.v. 9), and father-in-law of C. Gracchus 
(q.v. 4). Noble, wealthy, and an eminent lawyer and 
orator, he was a key figure in the faction that opposed 
Scipio (q.v. 11) Aemilianus and sponsored Ti. Gracchus 
(q.v. 3). He took Tiberius’ place on the agrarian com- 
mission and, acquiring popularity as a Gracchan, was 
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elected consul and Pontifex Maximus late in life. As 

consul (131 R.C.) and proconsul he tought against 

Aristonicus (q.v. 1) and was killed after a defeat (130). He 

was succeeded by Perperna (q.v. 1). E. B. 
A. E. Astin, Sapio Aemilianus (1967), see mdex. 


CRASSUS (2), Pvusuivs Licinivs (PW 61), as tribune 
(c. 106 D.C.) passed a famous sumptuary law. In his con- 
sulate (97) the Senate prohibited human sacrifice. After 
commanding in Iberia for several years, he triumphed 
over the Tusitan: (93). He fought in the Social War and, 
as censor (8g) with L. Caesar (q.v. 2), entolled the first 
of the Itahans. In 87 he helped to defend Rome against 
Marius (whose friend he had probably been somewhat 
earlier) and Cinna, and killed himself after their victory. 
lis son (4) escaped to Spain. F. B. 


CRASSUS (3), Lucius Licinrus (PW 55), outstanding 
orator and----even more than his rival Antonius (q.v. 1)-- 
master and model of Cicero, who idealizes him, particu- 
larly in the De oratore, where he is the chief speaker. 
Born 140 B.C., he was taught by Coelius (q.v. 1) and 
studied law in the house of the Scaevolae (q.v.), into 
whose family he married In his political début he suc- 
cessfully prosecuted C. Carbo (q.v. 1); in the alfon of the 
Vestals (see CASSIUS 4) he defended a relative; and at an 
un¢certun (but apparently later) date he supported the 
popularis causa of the colony of Narbo, which, with Dom- 
tius (q.v. 3), he helped to establish (cf. Sydenham, CRR, 
nos. 520 ff.). Quaestor m Asia, he used part of his time 
there for study and on his return became a leading barris- 
ter. In 106 he supported the jury law of Cacpio (g.v. 1) an 
a great speech— using Popular methods for Optimate 
poheies —which became famous but attracted the censure 
of Rutilus (q.v. 1) on moral grounds. Not prominent m 
factional strife in the 90s, he became consul in o5 with Q. 
Scaevola (q.v. 4) Pontifea, and they passed a law against 
ahens who had been Wepally enrolled as citizens (chetly 
in the censorship of Antonius and Flaccus (q.v. §) im 97- 
a6). A little later (it seems) he became an adfimis of 
Marius, after defending Caepio (q.v 2). He governed 
Gaul, but failed to gam a triumph. In g2, as censor, he 
quarrelled with his colleague Domitius (q.v. 4); but they 
agreed in prohibiting the teaching of rhetoric in Latin—a 
measure m part intended to prevent the path to social 
advancement and a political career from boing widened. 
Crassus was the teacher of a new pencration of 
ambitious aristocratic orators (Drusus 2, Sulpicius 1 
Rufus, and Cotta 1 qq.v.), whom he imbued with his 
ideas: and he supported Drusus m his tribunate (91), 
which aimed at putting them into practice. Rallying the 
Senate behind the tnmbune, he attacked the consul 
Maraus Philippus (q.v. 4) in bis famous ‘swan song’. 
Ilis death soon after was a disaster for Drusus’ cause. 
As an orator, he is praised by Cicero for his gravitas 
and dignity. His style was Asmnic, but not to excess, 


combining rhythm and = ornamentation with pure 
Latnity. 

Malcovati, ORF? 247 f Cice Brut and De Or, passim u W. 
Scholz, Der Redner M. Antonius (1903), 55 L., 94. E. B. 


CRASSUS (4) (DIVES), Marcus Licrntus (PW 68), 
son of (2), escaped to Spain in 87 B.C., joined Sulla after 
the death of Cinna, played a prominent part in the 
bellum Sullanum and made a fortune in the proseriptions. 
Atter his praetorship, he defeated Spartacus (72-'71); but 
Pompey, crucifying many fugitives, claimed the credit 
tor the victory, thus making an enemy of Crassus. 
Reconciled for the moment, they were elected consuls, 
70, and greatly modified the Sullan constitution. In the 
next few years Crassus further increased his fortune: 
relying on his connexions, financial powcr, and astuteness, 
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and helping any eminent or promising man in nced, he 
tried to gain unchallenged auctoritas. After 67, disliked 
by many Optimates and overshadowed by Pompey's 
special commands, he resorted to unorthodox tactics to 
gain control of the state machinery and perhaps an 
imperium to match Pompey's. He shielded those involved 
in the ‘first conspiracy’ of Catiline (q.v.), assisted Catiline 
up to his defeat in the clections for 62 (but not in his 
plans for revolution), supported the ambitions of young 
Caesar (without detaching him from Pompey), tried to 
gain the support of the Transpadancs by enrolling them 
as cluzens during his censorship (05 —he was foiled in 
this by his colleague Catulus (q.v. 3)), perhaps sought a 
mandate to annex Egypt, and hoped to profit by the 
legislation of Rullus (q.v.). Failing in all his plans, he lett 
Rome before Pompey's return. 

Ife was soon back, opposing Pompey’s demands, with 
Optunate support; but he did not succeed in securing a 
refund tor the Asian publicam, in whose over-optimistic 
bid his mterests were involved. When Caesar returned 
from Spain, Crassus helped him to secure the consulate 
(59), and Caesar persuaded both him and Pompey to 
five each other passive (and Cacsar active) support. As 
consul Caesar secured what cach of them wanted and 
received Gaul us his reward. After his departure, P. 
Clodius (q.v. 1), whom Crassus had aided earlier, ex- 
plotted the continuing suspicion between Crassus and 
Pompey and, for his own purposes, drove a wedge be- 
tween them, as also between Crassus and Cicero. Karly in 
56, when Pompey scemed ready for an Optimate alliance, 
Caesar mtervened: meeting Crassus at Ravenna and 
Pompey (perhaps with Crassus) at the so-called Confer- 
ence of Luca, he arranged for them to be consuls in 55 
and have special commands m Syria and Spain respec- 
tively after, while he retained Gaul. ‘This was carried out 
ayainst all opposition; and late in 55 Crassus set out for 
Syria (despite the solemn curses pronounced by the tri- 
bune Capito(q.v.1)), hoping to regain a military reputation 
equal to that of his alles by a victory over the Parthians. 
After some successes and further preparations in 54, he 
crossed the Euphrates m 53, though deserted by the 
Armenians; but he was defeated near Carrhae (q.v.) by 
the Surenas (q.v.) and hilled while trying to extricate 
himself. 

Crassus saw the key to success in wealth and a reputa- 
tion for wealth. Neglecting his early military ability for 
too long, he finally found unarmed power insecure in the 
changed conditions of the late Republic and died before 
he could profit by the lesson. Had he been less unlucky 
in his war, he might well have played the decisive part 
in history which he had mapped out for himself. 


A. Garzetti, Athenaeum 1941, 1, 1942, 12; 1944- 5,1, F.E Adcock, 
Marcus Crass, Millionaire (1900) ~. B. 


we 


CRASSUS (5), Pustms Lictnivs (PW 63) (c. 85-54 
B.C.), younger son of the triumvir. He uccompanied 
Cacsar to Gaul, first us praefectus equitum (58), then as 
legatus (57). In the victory over Ariovistus his resolute 
handling of the reserve was decisive. In 57 he subdued 
the coastal Gallic tribes and perhaps explored the Cassi- 
terides (Strabo 3. 175-6). In 56 he defeated the Aquitan- 
ians and returned to Rome where he supported the 
consular candidature of his father and Pompey. His 
elder brother Marcus as quaestor (54) then served under 
Caesar in Gaul. Publius in 55 married Cornelia, daughter 
of Metellus Scipio. He commanded a body of Gallic 
horse under his father ın the Parthian war of 53. Ilis 
vigorous leadership involved them ın heavy losses which 
he refused to survive. C. E. S. 


CRASSUS (6), Marcus Licinius (PW 58) (cos. 30 R.C.), 
grandson of M. Crassus (4), was at first a partisan of Sex. 
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Pompeius, then an Antonian. ‘The precise date of his 
desertion to Octavian has not been recorded; the consu- 
late was probably his reward, Appointed proconsul of 
Macedonia, he conducted highly successful campaigns in 
29 and 28 (Dio Cass. 51. 23 ff.). Having killed a king 
of the Bastarnae with his own hands, he claimed the 
spolia opima, to the annoyance of Octavian, himself 
jealously monopolizing military glory. The claim was 
rebutted on the grounds that Crassus had not been 
fighting under his own auspices; Octavian may have 
used as an argument the linen corslet in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, which purported to show that Corne- 
hus Cossus (q.v.) was consul (not merely military tribune) 
when he earned the spolta opima. Vhe mcident may have 
accelerated the regulation of Octavian’s constitutional 
position (as È. Groag argues, PW’ xui. 283 ff.). Crassus 
was permitted to hold a trrumph (27), after which nothing 
more is heard of this ambitious (and perhaps dangerous) 
nobilis. Ihis son by adoption 1s M. Lacimmus Crassus Frugi 
(cos. 14 1.€.), 


R.S. 


CRASSUS (7) FRUGI LICINIANUS, Gaius CaL- 
PURNIUS (PW 32), of a long and illustrious lne, was 
suffect consul under Domitian, and is possibly to be 
identified with C. Calpurmius Piso Licimianus, cos. suff. 
early a.D. 87 (W. Ilenzen, Acta Fr. Arv cxvin, line 67). 
For conspiring against Nerva, he was exiled to Tarentum. 
His later plotting against Trajan caused his removal to 
an island, where, becoming suspect in Tladrian’s reign, 
he was killed by a procurator while trying to escape. 
For his tomb insctiption, CIL si 31724, S. A Hadı ; Dio 


Cassius bk bR. Stech, Senatores (1912), no 872, Lambrechts, Senat, 
nu. Ji. C H. V.S; M IlL 


CRATERUS (1) (c. 3702-321 _n.C.), Macedonian officer 
of Alexander the Great. Beginning as commander of a 
taxts (brigade) of Macedonian infantry (at the Granicus), 
he advanced to be senior taxtarch (at Issus and Gauga- 
mela), and, after Parmenion’s death, virtually Alexander's 
second-in-command. When the army was divided he 
frequently held separate commands, and distinguished 
himself particularly in Bactria and Sogdiana (329-328), 
and in India at the Hydaspes battle. In 324 he was 
delegated to Jead home the discharged Macedonian 
veterans, and to replace Antipater as regent of Mace- 
donia and overseer of Greece, a distincuon which illus- 
trates Alexander’s confidence in him. Ile was generally 
recognized as the best soldier on Alexander's staff, and 
he would certainly have played a commanding part 
among the ‘Successors’, had he not been killed in the 
very first battle, against Eumenes of Cardia, near the 
Hellespont. 


Syme, Rom Rev., sce mdex. 


G T.G. 


CRATERUS (2) (321-c. 255 n.c.), son of Craterus (1) 
and Phila, Antipater’s daughter, was appointed governor 
of Corinth and Peloponnesus (c. 280), and later viccroy of 
Attica and Euboea, by his half-brother, Antigonus II, 
whom he served loyally. In 271 he tried to assist Aristo- 
timus, the Elean tyrant (Plut. Mor. 253 a), and in 266 
checked Areus of Sparta at the Isthmus (Paus. 3. 6. 4—6). 

The yngioudraw auvaywyy, a collection of Athenian 
decrees with a scholarly commentary (/'GrH 342), was 
perhaps the work of this Craterus. 


W. W. ‘Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (1913); CAH vu, Bengtson, 
Strategie 1i. 347 ff. F. W. W. 


Berve, Alexanderrerch, no. 440 


CRATES (1), Athenian comic poet, won three victories 
at the City Dionysia, the first almost certainly in 450 
(Hieron. Chron, Ol. 82. 2, IG ii?. 2425. 52); he was an 
actor before he was a poet (Anon. De Com. 7). We have 
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six titles. Animals depicted a situation in which animals 
refuse to be eaten by men. It seems to have contained a 
comic prophecy of an era in which all work will perform 
itself (see MEFAGENES and PHERECRATES). Aristophanes 
(Eq. 537 ff.) speaks of him affectionately, and Aristotle 
(Pol. 14497) says that he was the first to discard dauBixy 
idea and create plots which were ‘general («aGddAvv), i.c. 
to advance beyond the ridiculing of real individuals. 
FUG. 58115; CAF 1 13077, FAC. 152 00. K J D. 


CRATES (2) (c. 365-285 n.c.), son of Ascondas of 
‘Thebes, Cynic philosopher. Having come to Athens as 
a young man he first attended the lectures of Bryson of 
the Meyaric School, but was soon converted to Cynicism 
by Diogenes of Sinope and decided to live henceforth 
in Cynic poverty. He married Hipparchia, sister of 
Metrocles of Maronea, having converted both brother 
and sister to Cynicism. In her company he led a wander- 
ing life, preaching the gospel of voluntary poverty and 
independence, consoling people in distress, and recon- 
ciling enemies. Ife became so universally beloved that 
people wrote on their doors ‘welcome to Crates, the good 
spirit’ (Julian, Or. 6. 201 b). He wrote a great many 
poems, mostly by revising the poems of famous poets so 
as to give them a Cynic content. His Ictters were praised 
for their style, but those which have come down to us 
are spurious. He is said by Diogenes Lacrtius (6. 98) to 
have written tragedies of a very lofty character in which 
his philosophy was displayed. One fragment expresses 
cosmopolitan sentiments. 

H Diels, PPE 216 ùf; TGE 809 10; Diogenes TLacrtius 6. 85 94 
E Schwartz, Charakterkopfe uci ff, D R Dudley, A History of 


Cymeim (1938), 42 IT ; Hoisrad, Cynie Hero and Cyme King (1948), 
126 ff. Kovor F and A. W. P.-C 


CRATES (3) of Mallos, son of Timocrates, was a con- 
temporary of Demetrius of Scepsis (Strabo 14. 675) and 
Aristarchus. He visited Rome as envoy of Attalus of 
Pergamum, probably in 168 n.c., when his lectures, 
during his recovery after breaking his leg in the Cloaca 
Maxima, greatly stimulated Roman interest m scholar- 
ship (Suet. Giram. 2). He was the first head of the library 
at Pergamum, and wrote, inter alha, on Llomer, Hesiod, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and Aratus, usually with a 
philosophic and antiquarian bias; on Attic; and on 
‘anomaly’. Sce also Anth. Pal. 11. 218. 

"The Pergamenes and the Alexandnans were divided 
on the rival ptmeiples of ‘analogy’ and ‘anomaly’ in 
language. Aristophanes and Aristarchus, of Alexandria, 
in editing Homer sought the correct form (or meaning) 
of a word by collecting and comparing its occurrences in 
the text, a procedure imore novel in their age than m ours. 
Further, they tried to classify words by thcir types of 
form (cf. our declensions), in order by reference to the 
type to decide what was correct in any doubtful or 
disputed instance. Thus in Homer Aristarchus accented 
Kapyoos after Kavwfos, mepvawv after téarwy, otwv after 
atya@v; and similarly us to inflexions (see APOLLONIUS 
(13) DYSCOLUs). Crates, on the contrary, borrowed his 
linguistic principles from the Stoics, and sought in liter- 
ature a meaning which he already knew a priori. Not only 
words (see ETYMOLOGY) but literature likewise they thought 
a pinos Îeiaw kai arvOpwreiav (Diog. Laert. 7. 60), an 
accurate refection of truth, and on this basis they carried 
to ludicrous extremes the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation, in order to secure the support of Homer ior 
Stoic doctrines. [n such features as inflexion they saw 
only confusion wrought upon nature’s original products 
by man’s irregular innovations and perversions. 
Cleanthes had named this unruly principle of language 
avwpaàia, illustrating it without much difficulty from 
the Greek declensions. ‘This term and doctrine, and the 
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allegorical method, were adopted by Crates and his 
school, to whom, consequently, the Alexandrian classi- 
fication of forms (Crates seems to have written chiefly on 
noun anomalies) seemed futile in practice and wrong in 
principle. 

The Alexandrians did valuable work; yet they had 
inevitable difficulty in deducing their types and rules 
from the facts: in such discrepancies, and when they 
proceeded by ‘analogy’ to adapt the facts to their rules, 
as even Aristarchus sometimes did, Pergamene criticism 
was, so far, justificd. But neither did the Stoca (and 
Pergamenes) themselves follow usage simplictter, but 
only usage controlled by their theory: cf. Diog. Laert. 
7- 59- 

The controversy gained importance with the growth 
of purism (see GLOSSA), and its extersion from Greek to 
Latin; it is reflected in Varro's De lingua Latina. Com- 
promises attempted by both Greek and Roman scholars 
left the problem unsettled. ‘Quare mihi non inuenuste 
dici uidetur, ahud esse Latine, ahud grammatice loqui’ 
Quint. Inst. 1. 6. 27. 

I Steinthal, Geschichte d. Sprachwnsenschaft ber den Griechen u. 
Romern? (1891), 121 tt , EL. J. Mette, Parateresis: Untersuchungen zur 


Nprachtheorte des Krates von Pergamon (1952), J. Collari, Entretiens 
Hardt, g 119 ff P. B. R. F; R. D. 


ATEUAS, botanist and physician to Mithridates the 
Great (111-64 K.C.) to whom he dedicated the plant 
mithnidatia, probably the mall, hhaceous Evythromum 
Dens -cams l. (Pliny, HN 25, 26, 62). Crateuas was the 
author of at Jeast two works, both of which are known 
today only by fragments. (1) A herbal, whose title has not 
been preserved, in which coloured drawings of plants 
were accompanied by descriptions and their medical uses 
(Pliny 25. 4, 8). Dioscorides’ Jlepi UAns fatpucns was 
based, in part, on Crateuas’ writings and often refers to 
him. Some of the drawings im the so-called Juhana Anicia 
manuscript of Dioscorides (Cod. Vindobon. med. gr. 1) 
may be based on Crateuas' original drawings. This MS. 
also contains fragments froin Crateuas' herbal. (m) 
"Piloropexov (schol. Nic. Ther. 681), a pharmacological 
work which discussed the medical uses of plants with 
details regarding their ‘varieties’ (etd) and names. 

Dioscorides ed, M Wellman (1906-14), ur rig sq) (fragments); 
M Wellman, ‘Krateuas’. Abh Gott Ges ufi (1899); PW x1, 1644; 
J Stannard, 'Diosco ides and Renassance Materia Medica’, Analecta 


Medico-Historua 1 (1900), L. Nhom, Un iguoto Dioscoride miniato 
t1959) J S5. 


CRATINUS was regarded, with Aristophanes and 
l.upolis, as one of the greatest pocts of Old Attic Comedy. 
He won the first prize six times at the City Dionysia and 
three times at the Lenaea (JG 117. 2325. 50, 121). We have 
twenty-seven titles and over 460 fragments. ‘The precisely 
datable plays are: Xeyualomevar at the Lenaea in 426 (hyp. 
1 Ar. Ach.), Satyrs at the Lenaea in 424 (hyp. 1 Ar. Fq.), 
and Jlvrivy at the City Dionysia in 423 (hyp. 6 Ar. Nub.). 
‘Three more are approximately datable: ApxtAoxor treats 
(fr. 1) the death of Cimon as recent, and therefore comes 
not long after 450; AtovucaAc~avopos (see below) attacked 
Pericles tor ‘bringing the war upon Athens’, and must 
belong to 430 or 429; and fr. 71 of @pqrra suggests that 
Pericles has just escaped the danger of ostracism (444/3). 
We do not know when Cratinus died; Ar. Pax 700 ff. 
speaks of him (in 421) as dead, but the context 1s humor- 
ous and its interpretation controversial. One category of 
utles is especially characteristic of Cratinus: 4pyidoxon, 
Atavuca, KAeoBovAivar, *Odvooqs, Moira, and Xipwres 
(see also TELECLADES). In "OSvao7s it appears from tr. 144 
that the chorus represented Odysscus’ crew; it is possible 
that the ‘new toy’ of fr. 145 was a model of his ship 
brought into the orchestra. ‘The play is mentioned by 
Platonius (Diff. Com. 7 and 12) as an example of ‘Middle 
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Comedy’ ahcad of its time, i.e. as containing no ridicule 
of contemporaries. There are papyrus fragments of 
T oŭro,, one of which indicates that the chorus explained 
its identity and role to the audience in the parodos. T'he 
hypothesis of 4iovvoadéEnvopos is also largely preserved 
in a papyrus; in this play Dionysus—as the title suggests 
—was represcnted as judging the goddesses and carrying 
Helen oft to Troy ; there was a chorus of satyrs, which in 
the parabasis addressed the audience ‘about the poets’. 
In orien Cratinus made good comic use of his own 
notorious drunkenness (cf. Ath. 39 c), represented him- 
self as married to Comedy, and adapted in self-praise 
the compliment paid to his torrential fluency and vigour 
by Ar. Eq. 526 ff. 

Cratinus’ language and style were inventive, concen- 
trated, and allusive, and Aristophanes was obviously 
much influenced by him, but Platonius (Diff. Cam. 14) 
describes his work as comparatively graceless and incon- 
sequential. Tt is clear from Ath. 495 a, Hdn. in. 945, and 
Galen Libr. Suis 17 that Cratinus was the subject of 
commentaries m Hellenistic times. 

FCG 1.43, CAF) 117; FAC. 14 fF K.J D. 
CRATIPPUS OF ATHENS, author of a continuation 
of Thucydides’ history at least to Conon’s restoration of 
Athenian naval power (394 B.C.), was a contemporary of 
‘Thucydides (Dion. Hal. Thuc. 16). We need not dismiss 
him as a late Hellenistic writer who claimed earlier 
authority, but rather keep him in the running for identi- 
fication with the Oxyrhynchus historian (q.v.) whose 
Hellenica evidently continued Thucydides (q.v. 2). 

FGri uv A 13, C2. A.-H McD. 


CRATYLUS, a younger contemporary of Socrates. He 
pressed the doctrine of Heraclitus to an extreme point, 
denying to things even the slightest fixity of nature. 
According to Aristotle he was Plato’s first master in 
philosophy, and Plato drew the conclusion that since 
fixity does not exist in the sensible world there must be a 
non-sensible world to account for the possthility of 
knowledge. Plato in his Cratylus makes Cratylus main- 
tun that falsehood is impossible and that all words in 
all languages ate naturally appropriate to the meanings 
in which they are used, and exhibits him as uncritically 
accepting Socrates’ glib etymologics. 


Testamoniain Diels, F oroskr-'! u. 69-70, D J Allan, “The Problem 
of Cratylus’, -17P Ad 1952- WDR. 


CREMERA, modern Fossa di Formello (variously called 
Valca or Valchetta), stream flowing past Ver (q.v.) to 
join the Tiber at Fidenae (q.v.). Three hundied members 
of the Fabian clan perished on its banks (477 h.c.), after 
establishing a blockhouse from which to raid Veientane 
termitory. E.T 5. 


CREMONA, a Latin colony, founded in 218 D.C. as a 
bulwark against Insubres and Bou (qq.v.) on the north 
bank of the Padus (q.v.) in north Italy (Polyb. 3. 40; Tac. 
Hist. 3. 34). Cremona staunchly supported Rome against 
Hannibal, although thereby it suftered so severely that 
in 1901t required additional colonists (Livy 21. 56; 27. 10; 
37. 46). Its territory was fconfiscated for a colony of 
veterans c. 41 B.C. (Verg. Ecl. 9. 28). However, it con- 
tinued prosperous until its destruction by Vespasian’s 
troops in A.D. 69(Tac. Hist. 3. 33 £.). Thereafter, although 
an important road centre, Cremona did not really revive 
until the ninth century. F. T. S. 


CREMUTIUS (PW 2) CORDUS, Avus, the historian, 
writing under Augustus (Suet. T:b. 61. 3) and Tiberius, 
treated the period from the Civil Wars to at least 18 R.C. 
(Suct. Aug. 35. 2). He refused to glorify Augustus, and 
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celebrated Cicero, Brutus, and Cassius, ‘the last Roman’. 
Prosecuted for treason at the instigation of Sejanus (Tac. 
Ann. 4. 34-5), he committed suicide (A.D. 25). His work 
was burnt, but copies, preserved by his daughter, were 
republished under Gaius (Dio 57. 24. 4). The Elder 
Pliny and Seneca used his work. 


Peter, HRRel. n (1906), cxin und 85, Syme, Tacitus, 43 
A. fi. Mcl). 


CREON (Kpew+), a stopgap name (‘prince’, ‘ruler’) given 
to several subsidiary figures, as (1) a king of Corinth. 
Mcdea and Jason (qq.v.) visited him, and Medea killed 
him by magic and fled, leaving her children behind 
(Creophylus ap. schol. Eur. Med. 264); the children were 
killed by the Corinthians. Euripides himself, makes her 
kill Creon’s daughtes, Jason’s betrothed, with a poisoned 
costume which catches fire when worn, Creon being 
killed in trving to save her (Med. 1136 {F.), and murder 
her own children (ibid. 1273 ff.). (2) An early hing of 
Thebes, sometimes confused with (3). He purified 
Amphitryon (q.v.) from blood-guilt on his arrival in 
Thebes, helped him m his campaign against the Tele- 
boans, and afterwards married his daughter Megara to 
Heracles (Apollod. 2. 57. 70). (3) Brother of Iocasta, see 
OEDIPUS. He offered her hand and the kingdom to anyone 
who would rid Thebes of the Sphins (Eur. Phoen. 45 ff.). 
After Oedipus’ fall and again after the death of Eteocles 
he became king, or regent, of Thebes, see ANTIGONE (1). 
During the attack by the Seven he lost his son Menoe- 
ceus (q.v.). According to the Attic account, ‘Theseus was 
persuaded to intervene and compel him to grant burial 
to the bodies of the Seven (Eur. Supp., passim). In 
Status (Theb. 12. 773 ff.) ‘Theseus kills Creon m the 
resulting battle. (4) The oldest occurrence of the name 
is Jl. g. 84, where he 1s father of Lycomedes, commander 
of part of the Greek outpost; otherwise unknown. 

H. J. R. 


CRESILAS, Greek sculptor, fl. c. 450 430 B.c.; native 
of Cydonia, Crete, but active mostly m Athens. His 
signature appears on five bases of statues, three found on 
the Acropolis of Athens, one m the Arpolid, and one in 
Delphi. Another inscribed base, found at Pergamum, 
evidently supported a copy, transported from clsewhere. 
Among his works mentioned by Pliny (34. 7.4) 15 a portrait 
statue of Pericles, of which the head survives in several 
Roman copies, two (in the Vatican and the British 
Museum) imscribed ‘Pericles’. On a fragmentary base, 
found on the Acropolis, appear parts of the names of 
Pericles and Cresilas, and 1t probably served to support 
the original statue. Of his other works, the statue of an 
Amazon, which he made for Ephesus, in compctition 
with Phidias, Polycletus, Phradmon, and Cydon (cf. 
Pliny 34. 53), 18 probably reproduced in a figure in the 
Capitoline Museum. Of his Volneratus deficiens, ‘a man 
wounded and dying’, the general design is perhaps pre- 
served in a bronze statuette at Modena, im a warrior on a 
bluck-figured Iecythus in Paris, and in a (considerably 
restored ?) bronze statuette in St. Germain-en-Laye. 
G.M. A. R. 


CRETE. I. PRENISTORIC, see MINOAN CIVILIZATION. 

II. Greek AND Roman. In historical times Crete was 
predominantly Dorian, but the transition from the 
Bronze Age may not have been so abrupt; Cnossos re- 
mained an important centre, and the ‘Eteocretans’ may 
have retained something of the Minoan culture and 
tongue. Of Homer’s ‘Crete of the hundred cities’ more 
than fifty are known, Cnossos, Gortyn, and Lyttos being 
at first the most important, and later Cydonia with them. 
The island’s position on sea-routes to and from Cyprus, 
the Levant, and Egypt secured it an important place in 
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the history of the development of archaic Greek art 
and' important innovations were attributed to a Cretan 
Daedalos. It had a reputation as the home of mercenary 
slingers and archers, and of lawgivers (see GORTYN for an 
early code). Aristocratic society persisted im the island 
and the constitutions (though without kings) resembled 
closely that of Sparta, which was said to have been 
derived from the Cretan. The chief magistrates were 
called kosmoi. In the classical period the island lay outside 
the main currents of Greek history; she refused to aid the 
defence against Persia in the fifth century. From the 
middle of the third century her foreign relations centred 
on the new and unstable league (xowòr trav Kpyracéwv) 
and the intrigues of Macedon. In 216 the cities accepted 
Philip V as protector, but strife soon returned both 
against Rhodes and still more between the cities, especial- 
ly Cnossos and Gortyn. By this time Crete was reputed 
a home of pirstes second only to Cilicia. These activities 
were encouraged by Philip, who reahzed his hope of 
thereby injuring Rhodes. The pirates supported Mithri- 
dates VI of Pontus against Rome, and when M. Antonius 
intervened to chastise them he was beaten off Cydonia 
(74); but Q. Metellus with three legions crushed the 
islanders and destroyed Cnossos (68/67). Crete became 
a Roman province, and was united with Cyrene (except 
when the latter was briefly held by Cleopatra Selene). 
The old Jeagrue was adapted as a concilium provinciae. In 
the early Empire Roman traders were numerous at 
Gortyn, where an imperial mint was established. See 
also ARCHERS. 

Inser Creticae (ed M Guarducci, 1935 iav, Strabo 10. 474 94 
Anst Pol 2 10; Polyb 6 45 7 Munsbrugge, The Cretan Aoinaon 
(U S.A 1931); b van Effenterre, La Crète ct le monde gree de Platon 
a Polybe (1948); E Kirsten, Die Insel Kietaim funften und vierten Jdt 
(1936); P. Demargne, La Crète dedalique (1947), F R. Wolletrs, 


Cretan Cults and Festivals (1y55); 1d , Ancient Crete, A Social Histo v 
(1905) WAL. 


CREUSA (Kpéovoa), feminine of Creon (q.v.). The 
best-known ‘princesses’ who bear this quasi-name are: 
(1) daughter of Erechthcus king of Athens. She was 
violated by Apollo and hore a son whom she exposed; 
Ifermes brought him to Delphi, and thence after growing 
to young manhood he was brought back to Athens by 
Creusa’s hushand XAuthus, who supposed him his own 
son and called him lon (q.v. 1). He became the ancestor 
of the lomans (Eur. fon). (2) Wife of Aeneas and mother 
of Ascanius; she died in trying to escape from ‘L'roy and 
her ghost warned Aencas of his future adventures (Aen. 
2. 651 ff.). IIJ R 


CRINAGORAS (b. ¢. 70 n.c.), elegiac poet, of Mytilene, 
son ot Callippus, took part ın embassy to Caesar at Rome 
in 45 B.C., and to Augustus ın 26—25 B.C. In Rome he 
was the fnend of Octavia, and there wrote his epigrams 
nos. 29, 11, and 41. No. 29 is concerned with the marriage 
of Octavia’s stepdaughter to Juba, no. 19 with Tiberius, 
no. 31 with Drusus. Ep. 24 has been connected with the 
disaster of Varus. lle is more interesting for his con- 
nexions with others than for his own sake, since his work 
is usually rhetorical and undistinguished. 

Trxr. M Rubensohn, Crinagorae Mytilenae: Epigrammata (1858) 

Criicism J. S. Philimore, Dublin Review 1906; E. Norden, ‘Das 


CGermunenepigramm des Krinagoras', in Sits. Berl. Akad. 1917, 
668 f; Cichorus, Rom. Stud. vm, 4 ff. CM UW. 


CRISA, on a spur close to the modern Chryso, controls 
the roads from the coast of the Crisaean Gulf to Amphissa 
and to Delphi. It was a Mycenacan site of some impor- 
tance, but its greatest prosperity was attained in the 
seventh century B.C. when it founded Metapontum. In 
the First Sacred War (see SACRED WARS) Crisa was des- 
troyed and its fertile plain was dedicated to Pythian 
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Apollo. The name Crisa and the name Cirrha (q.v.) 
were often interchangeable as our sources show. 


P-K, GL 1. 2. 686 ff. and 715 n. 63. N.G. L. H. 


CRITIAS (c. 460-403 u.c.), one of the Thirty Tyrants at 
Athens, of an aristocratic family, to which Plato's mother 
(his first-cousin) also belonged. He was an early associate 
of Socrates, and of the sophists, and was himself active 
asa writer (see below). Ile was implicated in the mutila- 
tion of the lermae, but released on the evidence of 
Andocides (q.v.). He seems to have played but a small 
part in the Revolution of the Four Hundred (q.v.). After 
their overthrow, either in 411 or 407, he proposed the 
recall of Alcibiades to Athens. In his exile, perhaps a con- 
sequence of the second exile of Alcibiades in 406, he went 
to Thessaly and, according to one story, intrigued with 
the penestue against their masters, On the surrender of 
Athens in 404 he returned, as a violent pro-Spartan, and 
was made one of the Thirty (q.v. 1). In Xenophon’s narra- 
tive he appears as the leader of the extremists, violent 
and unscrupulous, and the proposer of the execution of 
lus colleague "Theramenes; but Aristotle in the Politics 
(130526) makes Charicles the leader. He was killed 
fighting agamst Thrasybulus (q.v.), spring 403. Ihis 
reputation did not recover after his death; but Plato, 
much as he dishked the excesses of the Thirty, honoured 
his memory in his Dialogues. 
~Cuttas wrote elegiac poems and tragedies, In later 
days ıt was uncertain whether certain plays were the work 
of Euripides or of Critias (Fur. Fur.). A long fragment 
of the Sisyphus pives a rationalistic account of the belief 
in the gods, and the Prrithous, which is described by 
Ioannes Diaconus Jn Hermoayenem, and of which some 
{fragments are known from papyri, is probably his work. 
Xen Hell n. 3-4, Mem. 1 2. kor his works, we TOF 770-5; 
Diels, } orsokr 85. Powell and Barber, New Chapters m 148i 
A.W. G. and A. W P.-C., A A. 


CRITIUS, Greek sculptor, fl. c. 480-460 n.C., probably 
an Athenmun. Six statue bases bearing the combined 
senatures of Critius and Nesiotes have been tound on 
the Acropolis of Athens. One of these gives the name of 
Epicharinus and may be identical with that which sup- 
ported the statue of Mpicharinus, ‘who practised the race 
in armour’, seen by Pausanias (1. 23. 9). ‘The general 
composition is perhaps preserved in a bronze statuette m 
Tubingen and on a coin of Cyzicus. The fame of Critius 
and Nesiotes today rests on the group of the Tyrannicides 
Harmodius and Aristogiton which they were commis- 
sioned to make in 477 tc. (arm. Par., Ep. t. 1. 70 £), 
to replace those by Antenor (q.v. 2). Copies of these 
firures have been identified on coins, vases, reliefs, and 
in tull-size statues. "Whe most complete marble copies are 
in the Naples Muscum; tragmentary ones are in the 
Conservatori, British, and Metropolitan Muscums, the 
Bohol Gardens, etc. A picce of the marble base on 
which the original bronze group stood has been found in 
the Athenian agora. Based on a resemblance to this well- 
authenticated work a number of attnbutions of extant 
sculptures have been made to Critrus, the best-known 
being the ‘Critius Boy’, found on the Acropolis and 
dating trom c. 480 B.C. G.M A.R. 


CRITO (Kpitwv) (1), a contemporary and devoted friend 
of Socrates, referred to in Plato’s Apology, Phaedo, 
and Juthydemus. In the Crito he plans for Socrates to 
escape from prison. Seventeen (lost) dialogues ascribed 
to hım by Diogenes Laertius are of doubtful authenticity. 


RITO (Kpirwyv) (2), one of the Intest poets of the New 
Comedy; he won second prize with 'Eġéowo in 183 B.C. 
and with AirwAds ın 167. From ®.onpaypwr, The Busy- 
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body, eight lines are preserved, in which Crito calls the 
Delians mapdorur ro Peo. 


FCG w. 537 A , CAF an. 354 f. i 


CRITO (3) of Argos, a Neo-Pythagorean philosopher, 
of whose lepi ġparjoews Stobaeus (2, 157-8) quotes 15 
lines of Doric prose, about the mind as created by God 
so as to enable man to contemplate God. 


H. Theslefl, The Pythagorean Writings of the EHellenistec Period 
(Acta Acadenuuwe Abvoensis, humaniora 30, 1 (1965)), 109. DJF. 


CRITO (Kpirwv) (4), physician at Trajan’s court c. A.D. 
100 (his full name was ‘1’. Statilius Crito). We have (in 
Galen) considerable fragments of his works Koopnticd 
and llep tis trav dappaxwe ouvddvens, 


CRITOLAUS (PIV 4), of Phaselis, head of the Peri- 
patetic school in the second century n.c. His dates are un- 
known, but he was probablv an old man when he took part, 
with Carneades the Academic and Diogenes the Stoic, m 
the philosophers’ delegation to Rome in 150/5 B.C. He was 
the successor—though probably not the immediate suc- 
cessor (Wehrli, frs. 1, 3, 4)—of Aristo of Ceos as head of 
the Peripatetic school, and his period of oflice marks a re- 
action against the worldly and rhetorical preoccupations 
of his predecessors since Lyco, and a renewal of the 
scientihc and philosophical activities of the school. Only 
fragments, and no titles, of his writings have survived. 
They show some acquaintance with Aristotelian doc- 
trines, though much of it may be second-hand. Elis 
teachings, as far as one can reconstruct them, are essen- 
tially Peripatetic, with some traces of Stoic influences. 
He defended the Aristotelian doctrine of the eternity of 
the world against the Stoic idea of éxmipwors, and in 
ethics he held the highest good, in true Aristotelian 
tushion, to be a composite of the three kinds of goods, 
those of the soul, those of the body, and external goods. 
In psychology he taught that the soul was made of the 
‘fth essence’—~probably a compromise between Aris- 
totchan cosmology and Stoic materialism. 

He was a severe crue of rhetoric, and, hke Plato, 
refused to recognize it as a proper art (reyi). But he 
recognized the supenority of Demosthenes, and the 
story that the latter learnt his rhetoric from the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle may have been his invention, 


a 


E Wehrh, Die Schule des Aristoteles (1944-59), x. 49 A., A -H. 
Chroust, Antiguitas Hungarica 1905, 309 1l. J.G. 


CROESUS, last king of Lydia (c. 560-546 B.c.), son of 
Alyattes. Ie secured the throne after a struggle with a 
half-Greek half-brother, and completed the subjugation 
of the Greek cities on the Asia Minor coast. Hais sub- 
sequent relations with the Greeks were not unfricndly; 
he contributed to the rebuilding of the Artemistum at 
Ephesus and made offerings to Greek shrines, especially 
Delphi; anecdotes attest his friendliness to Greek 
visitors and his wealth (Apoiceio: orarjpes, but see COIN- 
AGE, GREEK). T'he rise of Persia turned Croesus to seek 
support in Greece and Egypt, but Cyrus anticipated him: 
Sardis was captured and Croesus overthrown. His sub- 
sequent fate soon became the theme of legend. he is cast 
or casts himself on a pyre, but 1s miraculously saved by 
Apollo and translated to the land of the Hlyperborcans or 
becomes the friend and counsellor of Cyrus. 

Herodotus, bk. 1; FGrH go (Nic. Dam ) F 65, 68; Pacchyhdes 3. 


British Museum Cat. Sculpture (1928) 1. 1. 38, Louvre, Vases antiques 
gr. 197; G. Radet, La Lydie (1893), 206 tE. P N.U, 


CROTON (Kpórw), modern Crotone. Originally a 
Messapic settlement (J. Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dralects 
(1933) ii. 258), Croton became an Achaean colony ¢. 710 
B.C. lts situation, near the celebrated temple of Hera 
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Lacinia in the ‘toe’ of Italy on an indifferent but impor- 
tant harbour, was bracing (Strabo 6. 216 f.; Polyb. 10. 1). 
Croton became a flourishing city twelve miles in circum- 
ference; it founded some colonies (Terina, Caulonia) and 
dominated others (Lametium, Scylacium). Famous for 
its doctors, athletes (including Milon, g.v.), Heracles cult, 
and especially for its Pythagorean brotherhood (between 
c. 530 and 455), Croton reached its apogee after destroy- 
ing Sybaris (510). It even sent a ship to the battle of 
Salamis (Hdt. 8. 47). Shortly thereafter, however, its 
defeat by Locri and Rhegium (qy.v.) presaged its de- 
clinc. Although still populous when captured by l10- 
nysius (379), internal, Lucanian, Bruttian, Pyrrhic, and 

annibalic wars ultimately ruined Croton. A Roman 
colony (194 B.C.) failed to revive at (Diod. 14. 103 f.; 19. 3, 
etc.; Livy 24. 3; 34. 45). 

See the bibliography $ v. MAGNA GRAECIA and add D Randall- 


Maciver, Greek Cities of Italy and Sialy (1941); P. Lanzza, Crotone 
acta Magna Grecia (1934), Bérard, Bibliogr. topogr. 48. E T.S. 


CROWNS AND WREATHS were awarded by the 
Romans as decorations for valour; of these the highest 
wus a wreath of grass (corona obstdionalis, c. graminea) 
granted to the deliverer of a besieged army. Pliny (HN 
22. 6 {T.) lists eight recipients, ending with Augustus. 
Next came the c. triumphalis (c. laurea), a wreath of bay 
worn by the traamphatar (sce TRIUMPH), and the c. ovalis 
(c. myrtea), a myrtle-wreath worn for an ovatio (q.v.). 
During the Empire, of the awards which were allowed 
outside the imperial house, one, the e. civica, was theo- 
retically open to all ranks, though there is no certain 
instance of its conferment alter the reign of Claudius. It 
was a crown of oak-leaves and awarded for saving the 
life of a fellow soldier. Later, it was revived by Septimius 
Severus as a crown of gold (c. civica aurea) and piven tu 
centurions. Other decorations were awarded on a fixed 
scule and some were confined to particular ranks. Men 
below the centurionate were eligible for the lesser decora- 
tions of torques, armillae, and phalerae (necklaces, brace- 
lets, and embossed discs worn on the corselet). Centurions 
could have these and the e. vallaris or the c. muralis, 
crowns awarded to the first man over the enemy's 
rampart or over the wall of a besieged town. A primipilus 
(q.v.) night be awarded the c. aurea, a plain gold crown, 
besides the Austu pura or silver spear-head. Officers of 
higher rank could receive the vexillum, a small standard 
mounted on silver, the hasta pura, and coronae according 
to a shiding scale. A mere tribunus militum was eligible 
for the c. aurea, a legatus of Quacstotian rank might have 
the c. vallarts or c. murals as well, and a legatus of praetor- 
ian rank all three. Legati of consular rank alone seem to 
have been awarded the c. classica (c. navalis, c. rostrata), 
a wreath decorated with a ship’s prow, which was given 
for a naval victory. 


Parker, Roman Legions 228 fT. G. R. W. 
CRUCIFIXION appears to have been a form of punish- 
ment borrowed by the Romans irom clsewhere, probably 
Carthage. As a Roman penalty jt 18 first attested in the 
Punic Wars. It was normally confined to slaves (servile 
supplicium), and later in the Empire to Aumitiiores; it was 
not applied to soldiers, except in cases of desertion. Con- 
stantine the Great abolished the penalty (not before 314). 
The method of execution admitted variations, but the 
general practice was to begin with flagellation of the con- 
demned, who was then compelled to carry a cross-hbeam 
(patibulum) to the place of execution, where a stake had 
been firmly fixed in the ground. He was stripped and 
fastened to the cross-beam by nails or cords, and the beam 
was drawn up by ropes until the man’s feet were clear of 
the ground. The beam was then fastened to the upright. 
Some support for the body was provided by a ledge 
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(sedile) which projected from the upright, but a foot- 
rest (suppedaneum) 1s rarely attested, though the feet were 
sometimes tied or nailed. Death probably occurred 
through exhaustion: this could be hastened by breaking 
the legs (crurtfragium). A military guard was normally 
posted at the place of execution. After removal of the 
body the cross was usually destroyed. G. R. W. 


CTESIAS (late 5th c. B.C.) of Cnidus, Greck doctor at 
the Persian court who assisted Artaxerxes at the battle of 
Cunaxa, and was sent as envoy to Evagoras and Conon, 
398 n.c. Author of a far from trustworthy history of Persia 
(Ilepoxd) in twenty-three books, written in Jonic, of a 
geographical treatise (JJepiodo0s) in three books and of 
the first separate work on India ( Jvò:xa). 


J. Gilmore, Fragments of the Perstha of Ctesias (1888), FGrA m C 
688. G.L. B 


CTESIBIUS, inventor (fl. 270 AC.), was the son of a 
barber ın Alexandrıa, and employed by Ptolemy II. He 
was the first to make devices emploving ‘pneumatics’, ie. 
the action of air under pressure. l fis work on the subject 
1s lost, but descriptions of some of his inventions are pre- 
served by Philon (2), Vitruvius, and [leron (qq.v.). These 
include the pump with plunger and valve (Vitr. 10. 7; 
Heron, Pneum. 1. 28), the water-organ (Vitr. 10. 8), the 
fist accurate water-clock (Vitr. 9. & 4 ff.) and a war- 
catapult (Philon, Belop. 43). No great theoreticran, Ctesib- 
ius was a mechanical genius, some of whose inventions 
were of permanent value. It is probable that many of the 
hasic ideas in the works of Philon and Heron on mechan- 
cal devices derive from him. 

A G. Dinchmann, A tessbros Philon and Heron (Copenhagen, TI 
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CTESIPHON, on the river Tigris, e. 60 mle above 
Babylon. Founded as a Parthian military camp opposite 
the Ifellenistic Seleucera (q v. 1), it became the winter 
residence of the Arsacids. After the destruction ol 
Seleuceia (A.D. 165) ait was the chief city m Babylonia. 
Artaxerxes made it the capital of the new Sassanian 
Empire, and Ins successors built palaces and added new 
suburbs In 636 the ‘seven cities’ of Ctesiphon were taken 
by the Arabs. Part of the fortifications still stand, and the 
impressive ruins of a Sassanid palace. 

M. Streck, Alte Orient xvi. 3/4 (1917); Honigmann, PIV, Suppl n 


11021! , O Reuther, lutiyuity 1929, 434 H., J. H. Schmidt, Syria 
1934, 1 tf. M SDI. 


CUICUL (modern Djemila), a mountain-town lying 
between Cirta and Sitifis on the main road linking 
Numidia and Mauretania. Originally a castellum, depen- 
dent on Cirta, it became a colony under Nerva. In the 
second century A.D. it received an influx of romanized 
Berbers; agricultural prosperity developed and miany 
pubbe buildings were erected; its best-known citizen was 
Claudius Proculus, governor of Numidia (A.D. 208-10) 
Its extensive ruins include a Christian basilica, baths, 
theatre, baptistery, Cauracalla’s arch, and a temple of the 
gens Septimia. 

A. Bhu, Rev Africae 1921; Y. Alais, Dyennla (Paris, 1915), 


L Lasch, Demla (Algiers, 1953), P. Monceaux, Cuomnul chretien 


(1923). :xcavauon reports an Libyca 1953 and subsequent years 
W. N. W. 


CULLEO, Quintus Terenrtivs (PW 43), a senator, cap- 
tured by the Carthaginians and released by Scipio in 201 
H.C. ; to show his gratitude he marched in Scipio’s trium- 
phal procession in a freedman’s cap. As tribunus plebis in 
18y (or 188) he carried a measure to enrol sons of freed- 
men in the rustic tribes. As practor (187) he examined the 
evidence of unlawful registration by Latins on the citizen 
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roll, The statement (Antias, apud Livy) that he was chair- 
man of a special quaestio set up to try L. Scipio belongs to 
a false account of the procedure then adopted. He 
served on commissions to Africa in 195 and 171. 


H. H. S. 
CULTURE-BRINGERS. All folklore (see Stith 


Thompson, A 500 ff.) contains stories of persons, divine 
or human, who introduced mankind in primitive days to 
the arts, religious observances, etc. Greck tradition is no 
exception. Prometheus (q-v.) is the great culture-hero 
of Attic behet (Aesch. PV 442 {¥.); Cadmus (q.v.) 
introduces letters; Triptolemus, by direction of Demeter 
(q,v-), teaches men to plant corn. Similar Latin stories 
are late and artificial; for examples, see JANUS, SATURNUS. 
Gods figure occasionally in this capacity (Athena invents 
horsemanship, Dionysus introduces the vine, etc.). Lists 
of such inventors are late, but common, sce Kremmer, 
De catalogis heurematum (Diss. Leipzig, 1890). H. J.R, 


CUMAE, Italy’s earliest Greek colony, founded on the 
coast near Naples by Chalcis, traditionally in 1050, 
actually c. 750 B.C., in fertile territory inhabited in pre- 
Wellenic times but now deserted. After its foundation 
Greek civilization spread further in Italy (A. Blakeway, 
JRS 1938, 135). Cumac soon acquired wealth und power. 
Krom 700 to 500 it exercised wide dominion and colon- 
ved Neapolis, Dicaearchia (- Puteoli), Abella, distant 
Zuncle ( Messana), and possibly Nola (qq.v.). Cumae 
is inseparably associated with the Stbyl whose oracular 
cavern still exists (Aen. 6); but its first real personality ts 
Aristodemus (q v. 2), who repulsed the Etruscans In 474 
Cumae with Syracusan aid crushed Etruscan power in 
Campania, but was itself conquered by Sabelli (q.v.) c. 
g21 and became an Osean city (Diod. 11. 51; 12. 76). 
Subsequently coming under Roman control it obtained 
cavitas sine suffragw in 338 and praefecti Capuam Cumas 
in 318. It staunchly supported Rome in‘the Hannibalic 
and Social Wars, discarded Oscan for Latin in 180, and 
ulumutely obrained full citizenship. But, as Puteolr rose, 
(umae, despite repeated colonizations and the erection 
of villas nearby, declined. Tlowever, its maccessible 
citadel was stall strategically important m Belisarius’ time. 

A Sambon, Monnares antiques de UT italie 1 (1903), 139, 253, E 
Gabra, Mon Ant. 19173 14, D Randall-Maeclver, Greek Cities of 
haly and Sicily (1931), 1; Bérard, HBiblioer topogr so, Dunbabin, 
Western Greeks; E Vetter, Handbuch der tral, Dialekte (1953)1 91 1.; 


A Muun, he Phlegracan Fields (1957), on hathour, R. F. Paget, 
JRS 1o69 rs2f] See ahos v, MAGNA GHATCIA F T.S. 


CUNAXA, northward from Babylon, was the scene of 
the battle between Cyrus (q.v. 2) the younger and Arta- 
xerxes 1] (401 B.C.). Artaxerxes’ scratch army--he had 
only two sutraps with him besides Tissaphernes —con- 
usted of perhaps 30,000 infantry (Aenophon’s estimate 
of goo, 000 18 ridiculous), but at least 6,000 horse. Cyrus, 
who had brought only 2,600 horse, had tailed before he 
started. Tissaphernes, with Artaxerxes, was m the centre 
with a strong cavulry torce; Cyrus put his 10,400 Greek 
hoplites under Clearchus on his right instead of opposite 
Tissaphernes, and took the centre himself with only 
boo horse; Ariaeus with Cyrus’ Asiatic troops was on the 
leit. CJearchus routed the infantry of Artaxerxes’ left, 
but neglected to turn against his centre; while he use- 
lesslv pursued the beaten infantry, Tissaphernes threw 
m his cavalry, killed Cyrus, outflanked Ariaeus who fled, 
and gained a decisive victory. 


W W Tarn, CAH vi. 7; A. Boucher, L' Anabase de Xénophon 
(1914) pt. 1, ch. 8. W. W. T. 


CUNOBEL(L)INUS, son of Tasciovanus, king of the 
Catuvellauni at Verulamrum. Perhaps as a result of the 
clades Variana in A.D. 9, he moved (in defiance of Caesar’s 
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treaty) against the Trinovantes and made Camulodunum 
his capital, where he established his mint. Later he 
conquered Kent and could be regarded ag ‘rex Britanni- 
arum’ (Suetonius, Calig. 44.{2). Camulodunum (Lexden 
Heath, near the later colony) became a notable centre of 
Roman imports, and his coins bear Latin inscriptions and 
emblems of mythology. About a.D. 40 a quarrel] with his 
son Amminius, who fled to Rome, prompted Caligula’s 
abortive demonstration. He died before 43; and a mound 
at Lexden Heath may be his grave (Archacologia 1926-7, 
241 fl.). He was prominent in medieval fable, whence 
Shakespeare derived the material for ‘Cymbeline’. 

D. F. Allen, Archaeologia Tot, if, C E 


Stevens m Essays 
presented to O. G S. Crawford (e 


W ik. Grmeės, 1951), 332 A. 
C. E 


ae J» ue 


CUPIDO AMANS, a short anonymous Latin poem, 
third century A.D., in 16 hexameters, 


Anth. Lat. (Ricse) 240. Duff, Minor Lat, Poets. 


CURATOR. A cura was originally not an office, but a 
duty forming part of an office; thus the cura annonae was 
(normally) the aediles’ task, the cura morum the censors’. 
A cura miarum (or of individual mae) is mentioned in con- 
nexion with various magistracies and by the late Republic 
we find it occasionally entrusted to a privatus with some 
experience. The first mayor independent cura, however, 
was the cura annonae of Pompey (q.v.) in §7 a.c. This 
cura was later conferred on Augustus, and others (notably 
a cura morum) were offered to him, us perhaps to Caesar 
before him. But Augustus, in accordance with a general 
tendency to empty the regular mapistracies of content, 
instituted boards of curatores (with previous experience 
as magistrates) to take charge of administrative tasks 
like the annona, the roads, and the Tiber (qq.v.). Such 
curatores, both in Rome and in municipalities, became 
common under the Empire. The title 1s also used for the 
presidents of organizauions like Conventus and Clubs 
(qq.v.). 

Ruggiero, Diz. Epigr , s.v. E B. 
CURATOR REI PUBLICAE (or CIVITATIS, etc.). 
Officials of the central government supervising city 
affairs appear in the East under ‘Trajan (perhaps even 
under Donutian): their office is not yet distinguished 
from that of corrector (q v.) and terminology overlaps. 
In the second century A.n. they becorne more common, 
are normally called Aoyia7at and seem to be chiefly in 
charge of the finances of one city, or at most two or three. 
In Italy and the West, the early emperors sporadically 
interfered in local government of citizen communities: 
when ‘elected’ local magistrates, they would govern 
through a prefect. A praetorian curator of colonics and 
mumapia is found under Domitian (ZLS 1017), and from 
the time of ‘Trajan we frequently find men supervising 
cities, sometimes several towns concurrently or in suc- 
cession. In western provinces they appear more gradually 
m the second century. Appointed by the Emperor (often 
on local recommendation), they are usually of senatorial 
or equestrian standing. Municipal notables appear quite 
early and become common under the Severi. Their duties 
come to embrace most aspects of local government. After 
Diocletian the office became municipal (though impor- 
tant men could be chosen to honour a town) and lost 
much of its power to the regional governor. 

Ruggicro, Diz. Epigr., ».v., and (for Africa) C. Lucas, JRS 1940, 
56 ft. Eb. 


CURETES, (1) a people hostile to the Calydonians 
(II. 9. 529). (2) Semi-divine beings (Hesiod, fr. 198 
Rzach, calls them @eoc) inhabiting Crete, who protected 
the infant Zeus by dancing about him and clattering their 
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weapons so that his cries were not heard (Callim. Jow. 
52 ff., and many authors). The origin of the legend is 
plausibly derived from the Cretan rite (see J. Harrison, 
Themis? (1927), 1 ff.; Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Reh- 
gion? (1950), 475 ff.) of a ceremonial (not provably a 
dance) in honour of Zeus Kouros. They are often con- 
fused with the Corybantes attendant on Rhea (sce Rose, 
Handb. Gk. Myth., 171). See further H. Jeanmaire, 
Couroi et Courétes (1939), and for the religious con- 
fraternity bearing this name at Ephesus in and after 
the time of Strabo, Ch. Picard, Ephése et Claros (1922), 
279 ff., etc. H. J. R. 


CURIA (1) was the most ancient division of the Roman 
People, already existing under the kings. The curiae 
were thirty in number (ten for cach Romulean tribe). 
Some bore local names (loriensis, Veliensis), others 
personal ones (‘L‘itia). They were probably composed of 
familics, who were, originally at least, neazhbours. Prob- 
ably both patricians and plebeians were always included 
(Dionysius 4. 12. 20). The head of the curta was the curto 
who was at least 50 years of age and was clected for hfe; 
the head of the college of the curiones was a curio maximus, 
who until 210 B.C. was always a patrician: details of their 
clection are uncertain. The curiae were probably the 
basis of the oldest military organization and certainly the 
elements of the oldest Roman assembly (see COMITIA). 
Each curia had its own meeting-place called after the 
curia. The curiae had a special devotion for luno 
Quiritis: the Fornacalia and the Fordicidia were their 
most fumous festivals. A comparable subdivision of the 
tribe is to be found at Iguvium (Umbria). 

Curia was also the name given to the assembly-places 
of many other corporations, and especially to the senate- 
house (sce below). As a voting section of the citizens 
the curta is attested in Latium (Lanuvium) and in many 
Italian and provincial municipia and coloniae, both of 
Latin and Roman status. Jt was especially common in 
Africa. During the Empire curia was also the usual name 
for the municipal senates, to which the elections of the 
magistrates were transferred from the pcople. It was 
largely constituted from ex-magistrates chosen for life 
(at least in the West) and in the Late Empire turned into 
a hereditary caste, called the curtales, whose lives and 
property were under the control of the state as security 
for the collection of taxes. See also CURIALIS, DECURIONES. 


G. Humbert, Dar.-Sag. i. 2. 1627; Mommsen, Ròm. Stuatsr. ii. 
99; F. Altheim, Epochen d. rém. Geschichte 1 (1934), 70; C Š 
Westrup, Rev. Int. Drats Ant. 1954, 462 f; P. de Francisci, 
Prmordia Civitatis (1959), 572 1l.; A. Momighano, JRS 1963, 108 
(with bibhography). For the curae in muniapia W. Laebenam, 
Stddrevertoaltung im römischen Kaiserreiche (i1900), 214 f. ; Mommsen, 
Juristische Schriften ı. 303 ff.; Jones, Later Rom. Emp. 11.724. A. M. 


CURIA (2), the Senate-house of Rome, situated on the 
north side of the Comitium (q.v.) ın the Forum and 
ascribed to Hostilius. It was restored by Sulla in 80 B.C., 
burnt after the death of Clodius in 52, and rebuilt by 
Faustus Sulla. Julius Caesar began a new building on a 
slightly different site in 44, forsaking the old orientation 
by cardinal points, which was restored by Domitian in 
A.D. 94, and later by Diocletian after the fire under 
Carinus in 283. The Caesarian plan, always retained, was 
a sumptuous oblong hall (25-20 x 17°61 m.), with central 
door facing a magistrates’ dais and with lateral marble 
benches. The hall was separated from the record-oflice 
(secretarium senatus) by an atrium or chalcidicum, dedi- 
cated by Domitian to Minerva, Diocletian’s building, of 
tile-faced concrete coated with imitation stucco block- 
work, was preserved to full height as part of a church and 
restored in 1935-7. 


Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome i. j01 ff. J. A. R. 
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CURIALIS, member of a city council (curia), or son or 
descendant of one in the male line. City councillors, or 
decurions (q.v.), had tended during the Principate to be- 
come a hereditary class, since only the richest citizens 
could bear the financial burden involved and normally 
property descended from father to son. From the middle 
of the second century wealthy citizens became increasingly 
reluctant to serve on the council, but were compelled to 
do so if legally nominated. Many exploited various ex- 
emptions. Roman senators and members of the equestrian 
service were excused local office and so were farmers of 
state lands or taxes, shippers serving the annona, doctors, 
professors, and other categories, From the time of Dio- 
cletian the government made increasing efforts to prevent 
these exemptions trom being misused, and in particular 
to forbid curiales to obtain honorary offices. ‘he govern- 
ment’s efforts, however, were not very effective, and 
the cural class was gradually drained of its wealthier 
members. 


Jones, Later Rom Emp. 737 LY. A.H.M J. 
CURIATIUS MATERNUS, senator, poet, and drama- 
tist, at whose house the scene of Tacitus’ Dialogus is laid. 
He speaks there as champion of poetry. His (lost) prae- 
textae, Domitius and Cato, belong to Vespasian’s time. On 
his origin, see Syme, Tacitus, appendix go. 


CURIO (1), Garus Scninonius (PW 10), after early 
forensic activity and an unsuccessful tribunate (go RB.c.), 
served under Sulla in the East and later enriched himself 
in the proscriptions. Consul in 76 n.c., he opposed 
Sicinius (q.v.), then fought in Macedonia as proconsul 
and triumphed (73). He supported Verres (q.v.) and was 
active in the courts and in politics in the 60s and 50s, con- 
sistently opposing Caesar, but defending Clodius (q.v. 1) 
and hence often hostile to Cicero, who wrote a p .nphlet 
attacking him and later (needing his help) wanted to deny 
authorship. He died in 53 (see Cic. Fam. 2. 2). E. B. 


CURIO (2), Gaws Scriponius (PW 11), son of (1), 
moved in the circle of Clodius (q.v. 1) and Antonius 
(g.v. 4), but in the 50s B.c. was on the Optimate side with 
his father, and was implicated in the affair of Vettius 
(q.v. 3). He was quaestor in 54, tribune in 5o (elected as 
an enemy of Caesar, who had offended him). Resentful 
at the Optimates’ opposition to his own schemes, alarmed 
at the drift to civil war (which they encouraged), and 
bribed by Caesar with a vast sum, he carried a disarma- 
ment resolution in the Senate by a large majority and, 
when it was ignored, joined Caesar at the end of his tri- 
bunate. After negotiating on his behalf, he served under 
him in 49, hoping to win Cicero to his cause; after occu- 
pying Sicily he crossed to Africa, where, after initial 
successes, he was defeated and killed by Juba (q.v. 1). 


W. K. Lacey, Hist 1961, 318. E B. 


CURSES. A curse is in general a wish, expressed in 
words and with magical effect, that evil may befall a 
person or persons or, sometimes, the curser himself. 

I. The Greek word apa reflects a prelustoric stage of 
Greek religion, signifying the address to supernatural 
torces, prayer as well as curse (personified as Apa, 
secondarily combined with Erinys, goddess of revenge; 
cf. apytnp in the Ziad). Originally the curse (just as its 
opposite, the blessing) worked by its own inherent quality 
(mana), the power of its magic formula (see MAGIC); this 
may be spoken or written or both; it may also be accom- 
panied or symbolized by action (cf. the modern Greek 
¢aoxéAwpa and the Italian il fico, etc.), the gesture and 
the intonation intensifying the emotional character of the 
curse. ‘I'he curse was always a powerful weapon in the 
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hands of the weak and the poor, as also against unseen or 
unknown foes. So we often meet with such imprecations 
(dirae) in funeral inscriptions against those who violate 
graves (especially in Asia Minor). Numerous leaden tablets 
(magic nails, amulets, etc., cf. the magic papyr), mscribed 
with imprecatory formulas or words or signs, testify to the 
popularity of cursing (avaMeparilev), resorted to m all 
centuries by all sorts of people on any provocation (in 
the 4th c. n.c. even by well-to-do Athenians). When 
the tablets are buried in tombs, not only the spirits of the 
dead are invoked, but also the infernal deities, Persephone, 
Hades, Erinyes (cf. Jl. 9. 453 ff.); elsewhere Hermes, 
Gaia, Demeter (at Cnidos), Hecate, and all sorts of 
demons are favourites (cf. the Roman devotio: see s.v.). 
Especially to be noted are the ‘hereditary curse’, infectious 
through generations (cf. Aeschylus’ Oresteia), and the 
curse, uttered in vain, that returns to the curser, destroy- 
ing him and his family (cf. STG? 41. 14). The apai, dirae, 
developed into a special literary genus (cf. Sophron, 
Ovid's Jbts, Horace Epod. 10; "Vib. 1. 5. 49 ff.). Later 
Christians might use ancient curses in inscriptions, 
simply prefixing a cross. 

JI. In the development of human society and ethics 
the curse plays an important role, just as does the oath 
(the two being often combined, cf. //. 3. 279). The curse, 
expressed by the community through its representatives 
(magistrates, prests), had an enormous effect (cf. the 
blessing or curse uttered by parents or dying people). 
The culprit Cinfecting’ his countrymen, as Plato puts it, 
Leg. 9. 881 e 5) was thus in the position of a man guilty of 
sacrilege, and so the legal powers could entorce their 
nights even in cases where only the gods could help. 
Enemies and traitors were cursed, just as those who 
removed landmarks or maltreated guests and supphants. 
The curses of the Bouzygar at the Athenian Bouphonta 
(see SACRIFICE § 2) may Illustrate how ethical principles 
might he enforced by cursing the oftenders, and ‘public 
curses’ were as teriifving to the Greeks (cf. the dirae 
Tee, SIG 347-8) as to the Romans (cf. Crassus on his 
departure for the Orient, Plut. Crass. 16). The weakening 
of the fear of the old gods already recognizable in ofheral 
use in the third century B c. reduced the importance of 
the curse, but we can sull see its effect in ecclesiastical 
ritual. 

K Latte, Halges Recht (1920), 6177, C Zaebarth, Hermes 1895, 
Fil, Cf W W. Fowler, Roman Essays and Interpretations, 15 fl.; 
WK C Guthrie, The Greeks and ther Gods (1950), 270 f1 ; Nilsson, 
GORI Soo ft, A E Crawles, Hastings, FRE iv 167 ft: IG m. 7; 
A Audollent, Deftxromam Vabellac (190p), R Wunsch, Antike Fluch- 


fatel (1912); recently found tablets. Nilsson, op cit u? 221. ý 
S E. 


CURSUS HONORUM. As the Roman magistracies 
developed and the relative degrees of responsibility were 
established, 1t was natural that normally they should be 
held in ascending order of importance. ‘This custom 
became increasingly inflexible. ‘I'he basic pattern, after 
prelammary military service, was quacstorship—practor- 
ship-consulship censorship. If the tribunate of the plebs 
and the acdileship were held, the former usually and 
the latter always followed the quaestorship. For various 
reasons neither tribunate nor auedileship could be made 
obligatory, and the consulship was probably only a de 
Jacto prerequisite for the censorship; but in or soon after 
197 B.C. tenure of the praetorship became a legally neces- 
say qualification for the consulship. Omission of the 
quaestorship, already rare, was prohibited by Sulla. This 
certus ordo magistratuum acquired further rigidity from 
the Jex annalis (see vilius). In the early Principate the 
pattern was extended. he vigintivirate became a pre- 
requisite for the quaestorship, and all except patricians 
were obliged to hold either the tribunuate of the plebs or the 
acdileship, Between vigintivirate and quaestorship the 
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military tribunate was usually held; this is often thought 
to have been an obligatory step in the cursus (cf. esp. Suet. 
Aug. 38. 2), but either it was not so or exemptions were 
frequent. Provincial governorships and the new non- 
magisterial posts (see CURATOR and PRAEFECTUS) were 
normally held at fixed points within the framework, 
though variations in these facilitated flexibility in carcers. 
A similar cursus developed for equestrian cureers (see 
EQUITES), especially for the senior prefectures, but it was 
always subject to greater variations than the senatorial 
cursus. A cursus was observed also in municipal magis- 
tracies. 


A. Astin, The Lex Annalis Before Sulla (1958); Mommaen, Rom. 
Staatsr. 1‘. 536, È. Barley, Proc. Brit. Acad. 1954, 197. A. E. A. 


CURTIUS (PW 7, 9), the hero of an aetiological myth 
invented to explain the name of Lacus Curtius, a pit or 
pond in the Roman Forum, which by the time of Augustus 
had already dried up. Three Curtii are mentioned in 
this connexion: (1) a Sabine Mettius Curtius who fell 
from his horse into a marsh while fighting against Romulus; 
(2) C. Curtis, consul of 445 n.C. who consecrated a site 
struck by lightning; (3) and most important, the brave 
young knight M. Curtius who, in obedience to an oracle, 
to save his country, leaped armed and on horse-back into 
the chasm which suddenly opened in the Forum. 


Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5,75 A For the Lacus Curtius see Platner- 
Ashby 3101, Nash, Pict. Dict Rome 542 fi. P. 'T 


CURTIUS (4) MONTANUS was prosecuted under 
Nero for his satiric poems, and excluded from holding 
any public oflice (Tac. Ann. 16. 28; 29; 33). In a.p. 70 he 
attacked M. Aquillius Regulus in a fierce speech in the 
Senate (Tac. Hist. 4. 42). He became one of Domitian’s 
advisers (Juv. 4. 107). 


CYBELE (KuféAn; Lydian form Kvfýßn, Hdt. 5. 102), 
the great mother-goddess of Anatolia, associated in myth, 
and later at least in cult, with her youthful lover Attis 
(q.v.). Pessinus in Phrygia was her chief sanctuary, and 
the cult appears at an early date in Lydia. The queen or 
nustress of her people, Cybele was responsible for their 
well-being in all respects; primarily she is a goddess of 
fertility, but also cures (and sends) disease, gives oracles, 
and, as her mural crown indicates, protects her people in 
war. The goddess of mountains (so Myrnp opcia; Meter 
Dindymene), she is also mistress of wild nature, symbol- 
ized by her attendant lions. Ecstatic states inducing pro- 
phetic rapture and insensibility to pain were characteristic 
of her worship (cf. especially Catull. 63). 

By the fifth century Cybele was known in Greece, 
was early associated with Demeter (H. Thompson, Hesp. 
1937, 206) and perhaps with a native Myrnp bedv, but 
except possibly for such places as Dyme, Patrae (Paus. 
7. 17. 9; 20. 3), and private cult associations at Piracus, 
where Attis also was honoured, it is likely that the cult 
was thoroughly hellenized. Cybele was officially brought 
to Rome from Asia Minor in 205-204 (for the conflicting 
legends see Graillot, op. cit. infra, ch. 1), but under the 
Republic, save for the public games, the Megalesia, and 
processions (Lucr. 2. 624 f.), she was limited to her 
Palatine temple and served only by Oriental priests 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 19. 3-5). After Claudius ad- 
mitted Attis to public status, the priesthood was opened 
to citizens, and was henceforth controlled by the X Vviri 
sacnis faciundis (see QUINDECIMVIRI1). The cycle of the 
spring festival, while not fully attested till A.D. 354, began 
to take form then. The rites began on 15 Mar. with a 
procession of the Reed-bearers (cannophori), and a sacri- 
fice for the crops. After a week of fastings and purifica- 
tions, the festival proper opened on the 22nd with the 
bringing of the pine-tree, symbol of Attis, to the temple. 
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The 24th was the Day of Blood, commemorating the 
castration and probably the death of Attis. ‘The 25th 
was a day of joy and banqueting, the Hilaria, and after 
a day’s rest the festival closed with the ritual bath 
(Lavatio) of Cybele’s image in the Almo. The rubric for 
the 28th (Initium Catant) is apparently unrelated. The 
relation of this spring festival to the Hellenistic mysteries 
ot Cybele is uncertain. Of the later mysteries, in which 
Attts figured prominently, we again know little. The 
formulae preserved (Firm. Mat, Err. prof. rel. 18; Clem. 
Al. Protr. 2. 15) mention a ritual meal; the carrying of the 
xepvos, a vessel used in the taurobulinm to reccive the 
genitals of the bull; and a descent into the raorós, prob- 
ably an underground chamber where certain rites were 
enacted. 

The ritual of the taurobolium originated in Asia Minor, 
and first appears in the West in the cult of Venus 
Caclesta (i.e. -1s) at Puteoli in A.D. 134 (ILS 4271, but cf. 
4099 of a.p. 108). From the Antonine period, numerous 
dedications to Cybele and Attis record its performance in 
this cult ‘ex vaticinatione archigalli’ (1.e. with official 
sanction), on behalf of the Emperor and the Empire. From 
Rome the rite spread throughout the West, notably in 
Gaul. lt was performed also on behalf of individuals, and 
was especially popular during the pagan revival, A.D. 
370-90. In the rite, the recipient descended into a ditch 
and was bathed ın the blood of a bull, or ram (criobohum), 
which was slain above him (Prudent. Perist. 10. 1011-50). 
It was sometimes repeated after twenty years, one late 
text (ILS 4152) has ‘taurobolio cnobohog. in acternum 
renatus’ (a concept possibly borrowed from Christianity), 
but in general the act was considered rather a ‘thing done’ 
for its own value than as a source of individual benefits. 

A belief in immortality was perhaps part of the cult 
from carly times, and the after-life may at first have been 
thought of as a reunion with Mother Earth. Later, Attis 
became a solar pod, and he and Cybele were regarded as 
astral and cosmic powers; there is some evidence that the 
soul was then thought to return after death to its celestial 
source. 

Thanks to its official status and early naturalization 
at Rome, the cult spread rapidly through the provinces, 
especially in Gaul and Africa, and was readily accepted as 
a municipal cult. Its agrarian character made ıt more 
popular with the fixed populations than with the soldiery, 
and it was especially favoured by women. 

Cybele ts generally represented enthroned in a natskos, 
wearing either the mural crown or the calathos, carrying 
a patera and tympanum, and cither flanked by lions or 
bearing one in her lap. 

See also AGDISTIS, ANAHITA, ANATOLIAN DEITIES, ATTIS, 
EUNUCHS, METRAGYRTES. 

J. Carcopino, Mél. d'Arch et d'Hist 1924; Cumont, Rel or ; 
Farell, Cults w, J.G Frazer, Adoms Attis Osiris! (1922); H. Graillot, 
Le Culte de Cybèle (1912); Il Llepding, Attis (1903); M -J. Lugranye, 
Rev. hibl 1919, ie: sv “Tauroboha’, in PW; in Roscher, 


Lex , Drexler: and Höfer, s v. ‘Meter’; R- Duthoy, The Tunrob situm 
(Leyden, 1969). I R W. 


CYCLADES, the islands regarded as cite ling round the 
sacred isle of Delos. "They enjoyed a ticurishing and 
individual culture in the Early and Middle Bronze Age, 
and from the seventeenth century several were settled 
from Minoan Crete. After 1400 they fell within the 
Mycenaean sphere and continued inhabited after the 
decline of the Mycenaean cities of the mainland. About 
1000 B.C. Ionic-speaking settleis from continental Greece 
occupied these islands. In the eighth century Eretria 
exercised control over some of them, as did the tyrants 
Pisistratus (Athens), Polycrates (Samos), and Lygdamis 
(Naxos) in the sixth; but no power could protect the 
islanders from the invading Persian fleet in 490. After 
the Persian Wars the islanders entered an Athenian 
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League centred at Delos (478-477), and Athens soon 
became mistress of the Cyclades. They were also enrolled 
in the sccond Athenian League (378-377), but the 
triumph of Philip of Macedon ended Athenian hegemony. 
Antigonus of Macedon founded a League of Islanders 
with headquarters at Delos. In the prolonged struggle 
between Macedon and Egypt in the third century the 
Cyclades often changed masters; late in the century they 
suffered from Cretan piracy and the rivalries of Perga- 
mum, Rhodes, and Syria. In the Mithridatic War the 
islands were reduced by Archelaus (88), nor was tran- 
quillity restored until the triumph of Augustus. 

IG xn (5); P K, GL wwe; C. Zervos, L'Art des Cyclades (1957), 


K. Scholes, BSA 1056, 9 H.; 1. Strom, Acta Arch. 1962, 221 A 
W.ALL; J.B. 


CYCLOPES (Kindwzes), gigantic one-eyed beings of 
whom at least two separate traditions exist. In Horner 
they are suvage and pastoral; they live in a distant coun- 
try, having no government or laws. Here Odysseus 
(q.v.) visits them in his wanderings and enters the cave 
of one of them, Polyphemus, who imprisons him and his 
men and eats two of them morning and evening, until 
they escape by blinding him, while in a drunken sleep, 
and getting out among the sheep and goats when he 
opens the cave in the morning (Od. 9. 106 ff.). Poly- 
phemus 1s son of Poseidon, and the god, in answer to his 
prayer for vengeance, opposes the home-coming of 
Odysseus in every possible way, bringing literally to pass 
the curse that he may return alone and find trouble when 
he arrives (ibid. 532-5). Out of this, or by conflation of 
it with some local legend, grows the story of the amorous 
Polyphemus (Theocr. 11 and elsewhere). He lives in 
Sicily (one of many identiheations of Homeric with later 
known western places) and woos Galatea (q.v.). 

But in Hesiod (Theog. 149) the Cyclopes are three, 
Brontes, Steropes, and Arges (‘Uhunderer, la 'tener, 
Bright), who make thunderbolts and m gencral are 
excellent craftsmen; they are like the gods except that 
they have but one cye each, and are sons of karth and 
Heaven. They often appear (as Callim. Dian. 46 ff.) as 
Hephaestus’ workmen, and often again are credited with 
making ancient fortifications, as those of ‘Tiryns, and 
other cities of the Argolid (schol Eur Or. g65). ‘Phere 
they are called ¢eyyetpoydoropes, simply ‘workmen’ 
(Willarnowitz-Moellendorff, Glaube der Hellenen (1931 - 
2), 1.277). Schol. Hesiod. Theog. 139, makes these build- 
ers a third kind of Cyclopes. 


See Roscher in his Lextkon, s.v. ‘Kyklopen’, and S. paren in PIP, 
8 vV. Ij R 


CYCNUS, (1) a son of Ares, a brigand, waylaying and 
robbing those who brought tithes to Delphi (Arguments 
2 und 3 to [llesiod], Sc.). According to that poem, 
}Ieraules and Tolaus met him in company with Ares 
himsclf in the precinct of Apollo (58). Clad in his armour, 
the gift of the gods, and drawn by Arion (q.v.; 120), 
Heracles asked Cycnus to let him pass, then, as he would 
not, engaged with him, encouraged by Athena (325 ff.), 
killed him, and then, when Ares attacked him, wounded 
the god in the thigh. Pindar (Ol. 10. 15) says Heracles 
fed betore Cycnus, which the scholsast explaing, quoting 
Stesichorus, as meaning that he at first fled before Ares. 
He also says that Cycnus’ object was to build a temple 
of skulls to Apollo. (2) Son of Poseidon. He was killed 
by Achilles before ‘Troy, according to several authors 
from the Cypria on. Ovid (Met. 12. 83 fF.) adds that 
he was invulnerable and Achilles choked him to death; 
Poseidon then turned him into a swan (xú«xvos). (3) King 
of Liguria, kinsman of Phacthon (q.v.); mourning for 
his death, he also became s swan (Hyg. Fab. 154. 5)- 
(4) Son of Apollo, a handsome boy. Because a much- 
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tricd lover left him, he drowned himself in a luke, ever 
after frequented by swans, into which he and his mother, 
who also drowned herself, were turned (Antoninus 
Liberalis 12). MW. J. R. 


CYLON, an Athenian nobleman; winner of the diaulos 
at Olympia, perhaps in 640 B.c. He married the daughter 
of Theagenes (q.v. 1), tyrant of Megara, and with his help 
and a few friends seized the Acropolis at Athens, with a 
view to a tyranny, in an Olympic year (632 ?). ‘The masses, 
however, did not follow him, and he was besicged. lle 
himself escaped; his friends surrendered and, though 
supphants at an altar, were killed. Hence arose the dyos, 
or taint, which attached to those said to be responsible, 
especially to Megacles the archon and his family, the 
Alcmaeonidae (q.v.). A.W G. 


CYME, the most important and powerful of the Acolian 
cities on the seaboard of Asia Minor, occupying a site of 
natural strength midway between the mouths of the 
Caicus and the Herrus, and facing north-west towards 
Lesbos. Its history is a record of external domination, 
by Persians (though Cyme participated in the Tonian 
Revolt, and belonged to the Delian League and the 
sccond Athenian Teague), Seleucids, Attalids, and 
Romans. A severe earthquake devastated the city in A.D. 
i7. Hesiod’s father came from Cyme to Boeotia. [ts most 
distinguished son was Ephorus (q.v.). The mbabstants 
were famous for their easy-going temperament. 

D. ik. W W. 


CYNAETHUS of Chios, according to schol. Pind. Nem. 
2. 1, was chicf among the later, spurious Homeridac 
(q.¥.), composed the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (cf. Ath. 
22 b), and was the first to recite Tomer at Syracuse 
(c. 504 H.C.). How much tact this report contains 1s 
debatable. 


IL I. Wade-Gery, Essays in Gicek History (1958), 17 Mf. 
M.L W. 


CYNEGEIRUS, brother of Aeschylus, fought and fell 
at Marathon (490 B.C.) in a bold attempt to seize a 
Persian ship by the stern. This exploit was immortalized 
in the Painted Portico (c. 460), and was variously elabor- 
ated by historians (c.g. the source of Justin 2. g. 16 fl.) 
and rhetoricians (e.g. Polemon). P. T. 


CYNICS («urmkoc), followers of the principles of Dio- 
genes of Sinope, who had received the nickname of «dav 
(dog) because he rejected all conventions, tried to live on 
nothing, and advocated and practised shamelessness 
(avaideca). Since Antisthenes had probably influenced 
the philosophy of Diogenes, many considered and still 
consider him the real founder of the sect. 

The Cynics were never organized in a school like the 
Stoics, IEpicureans, Peripatetics, cte., and had no elaborate 
philosophical system. Since therefore everybody was at 
liberty to adopt those of Diogenes’ principles which 
appealed to him and to nevlect the rest, there has been 
and still is much argument as to who was a true Cynic 
and who was not. The variety was greatest during the 
century following the death of Diogenes. His most 
tuithful disciple Crates of Thebes preached the gospel 
of simplicity and independence, and comforted many 
m those troubled times by demonstrating that he who 
needs next to nothing, renounces all possessions, and 
keeps aloof from social entanglements, can live happily 
m the midst of war and disorder. Onesicritus adapted 
Cynic philosophy to the life of a soldier or sailor, and 
compared Diogenes’ principles with those of the Indian 
ascetics. Bion of Borysthenes and Menippus imitated 
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Diogenes’ caustic wit in their satirical writings. They 
were the first to mingle Cynicism with Lledonism. 
Cercidas derived theories of social reform from Cynic 
doctrines. Crates and ‘Teles originated the type of Cynic 
who wandered all over Greece with stick and knapsack, 
teaching and preaching. 

After having Hoursshed in the third century n.c., 
Cynicism pradually faded out in the second and first 
centuries n.C., retaining only some literary influence 
(Meleager of Gadara). lt was revived in the first century 
after Christ. y The beginnings of this revival are unknown: 
bur under the reign of Vespasian and his successors the 
O1ient and Rome swarmed with Cynic beggar philo- 
sophers (Dio Chrys. 32. 10). Educated men like Dio 
himself, however, also adhered to Cynic principles; and 
the contrast between the true Cynic and the depraved 
Cynicism of the beggar philosophers became a common- 
place in the literature of the Empire (Dio, T.ucian, 
Julian). While the aristocratic opposition to the em- 
perors was connected with Stoicism, middle-class critic- 
ism was sometimes voiced by Cynics who contrasted their 
idcal of the philosopher king with the actual conduct of 
the emperors. They therefore were frequently banished 
from the capital, 

Outstanding among the Cynics of the first and second 
century after Christ were Demetrius, Dio, Demonax, 
Peregrinus Proteus, Ocnomaus of Gadara, Sostratus, and 
Theagenes. Only very tew Cynics of the tollawing cen- 
turies acquired any renown. The last one mentioned by 
name is Sallustius, who lived at the end of the fitth 
century (Suda, s.v.; Dam. Ind. 342" 27 ff.). But the 
Cynic beggar philosophers are frequently alluded to in 
literature up to the sixth century. 

D.R Dudley, 4 History of Cymeciem (1938); Fo Sayre, The Greek 


Cynics (1948), R. Toistad, Cynic Hero and Cyme King (1948) 
K. VON F. 


CYPARISSUS (Kvrápooos), i.e. Cypress, in mythology 
son of ‘Telephus (q.v. 1), a Cean (Ov. Met. 10. 100 f7.), who 
grieved so much at accidentally kiling a pet stag that 
the gods turned him into the mournful trec, or a Cretan, 
who was so metamorphosed while fleeing from the 
attentions of Apollo, or Zephyrus (Servius on Aen. 3. 
680). II. J R, 


CYPRIAN (Tnascius CarciLius CYPRIANUS), c. A.D. 
200-58. Son ot rich parents possibly of senatorial rank, 
he became bishop of Carthage (248) soon after baptism 
and was quickly beset by Decius’ persecution (250), for 
which his writings are a major source. His letters and 
tructs, from which much of the old Latin Bible can be 
reconstructed, deal mainly with difficulties within the 
Christian community resulung from the persecution, 
especially the terms and proper authority for restoration 
of apostates and the avoidance of a split between the 
rival advocates of laxity and rigour. In 256-7 his theology 
led to a split with Rome, whose Bishop Stephen recog- 
nized the baptism of Novatian’s community (since 251 
separated on rigorist grounds). In Valerian's persecution 
(257) he was exiled to Curubis, and on 14 Sept. 258 
executed at Carthage, the authorities treating him with 
the respect due to his class. More an administrator than 
a thinker, he writes with the effortless superiority of a 
high Roman official, liking correct procedure and expect- 
ing his clergy and plebs (and in practice his episcopal 
colleagues) to accept his authority. He speaks of bishops 
as magistrates, tudices vice Christ, and his language finds 
many analogies in Roman law. His application of juridical 
categories to the conception of the church permanently 
influenced Western catholicism. His L1fe by his deacon 
Pontius, the earliest Christian biography, aims to show 
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him as the equal of the glorious martyr Perpetua, pride 
of African Christianity. 

Ed. W. von Hartel (CSEL p; J etters, ed. L. Payard One 
Passio, ed. R Reitzenstein, Sitz. Heidelberg 1913; de Unitate, e 
Hévenot, The Tradition of MSS (1961). E. Henson, Capran 


(1897); HH Koch, Cypriamsche Untersuchungen (1926); A. Hech, 
Romusches Recht ber Tertullum und Cyprian (1930). H C 


CYPRIOT SYLLABARY, the system of writing native 
to Cyprus between the beginning of the seventh and the 
end of the third century n.C. It is also known as the Classi- 
cal Syllabary, to distinguish it from the undeciphered 
Cypro-Minoan scripts found tn the island from 1550 to 
1050 D.C. and themselves derived from the Cretan 
Linear A. Undoubtedly descended from these—from 
which, however, it is separated by a lacuna covering the 
whole of the Cypro-Geometric period —the Classical 
Syllabary is subdivided into Paphian, confined to Paphos 
and archaic Curium, and the Common Cypriot of the 
rest of the island. It is exclusively the vehicle both of the 
Cypro-Arcadian dialect and of the still unintelligible 
Eteo-Cyprior language. Of some $oo texts now known to 
us, quite the most celebrated ıs the Bronze ‘l'ablet of 
Tdalium. The syllabary now consists of fifty-six signs, 
five vowels (without distinction between the long and the 
short) and fifty-one combinations of consonant and 
vowel. The Cypriot Syllabary was deciphered by G. 
Smith in 1871. 

O. Masson, Inscriptions Chypriotes Syllabiques (1961). T. B. M. 
CYPRUS is an island in the Levant some 50 miles south 
of Cilicia Tracheia, Its extreme measurement is 140 by 60 
miles. Jt is shaped like the skin of an animal, with the 
neck pointing towards north Syria. Excavations have re- 
vealed a distinctive Neolithic culture of high quality, 
which began before the outset of the sixth millennium 
n.c. with a preceramic phase, closed about 2300 B.c. with 
the chalcohithic. In the Karly Bronze Age intruders from 
western Anatolia arrived in such strength that the earlier 
culture was speedily submerged; prosperity increased, 
more particularly on the north coast, and the beginnings 
of urbanization can be detected. Contacts with Asia 
Minor and Syria were superseded in the Late Bronze Age 
by Aegean influences: the first Mycenueans arrived to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, traders and colon- 
ists established themselves during the fourteenth, soon 
after the middle of the thirteenth massive immigration, 
extending throughout the island to both town and country, 
caused the native culture, hitherto distinct, to become 
fused with the Mycenaean. All the main clements of 
Mycenacan life have now been found, N Mycenaean 
architecture, tomb-types and road-systems. ‘I'he mining 
and smelting of copper, attested for ihe Early Bronze 
Age, were extensively practised. Enkomi, predecessor of 
Salamis (q.v.), appears to have been the chief Mycenacan 
city, and its close connexions with Syria are illustrated 
by finds at Ras Shamra (Ugarit). Among Aegean imports 
were two modes of syllabic writing called Cypro-Minoan, 
of which the earlier has been ascribed to the sixteenth 
century. ‘hese scripts, which have not been deciphered, 
survived in the Cypriot Syllabary (q.v.) as a vehicle for 
Greek down to about 200 R.C. Inscriptions also prove the 
survival into the Iellenistic age of a non-Greek tongue. 
The native namc of the island ın Mycenaean times seems 
to have been Alashia, as in the JJittite and Egyptian texts; 
but Kypros is attested by the Pylos tablets of the thirteenth 
century. Egyptian connexions, constant in the Late 
Bronze Age, may indicate a temporary domination in the 
fifteenth century. 

Cyprus was not ory affected by the Dorian invasion 


though its neighbour Rhodes w was completely dorianized; 
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nor is it likely that its population received any reinforce- 
ment in the Age of Migrations. The Greek stock, which 
took root in the Mycenaean period, should therefore be 
exclusively Achaean. 'Fhat this was in fact the case is 
proved by the survival of Achaean dialect forms (mostly 
as Arcadian) in the Cypriot Greek of the Classical age. 
The survival of the Bronze Age scripts also testifies to the 
absence of any drastic change at the beginning of the Iron 
Age. But Cyprus had some share 1n the general changes 
of the time, and about 1000 n.c. lron Age peoples from 
Syria appear to have immigrated: Cypriot art was again 
altered and deeply modified. Towards the close of the 
ninth century Phoenicians from Tyre colonized the 
ancient Greek city of Citium, the Kittim of the Bible; 
and their influence, although never profound, reached 
a climax in the fourth century, when much of central 
Cyprus came within their control. The island was known 
to Homer, but not intimately. By 709 Cyprus had passed 
under Assyrian overlordship. More than hall a century of 
independencc, however, preceded annexation by Amasis, 
it would scem, shortly after 570; and until 525 it was ruled 
by Euelthon of Salamis as governor for the Egyptians. 
Each Cypriot city retained, however, a semi-autonomous 
kingship; these kingdoms went back to the Bronze Age, 
and they continued down to Ptolemaic times. 

In 525 Cyprus fell to the Persians under Cambyses. 
In 498 a Cypriot rismg in sympathy with the lonian 
Revolt was crushed. After the Persan Wars Cyprus was 
briefly liberated by Cimon, but the island did not again 
enjoy freedom {rom Persian overlo:dship and the Phoen:- 
clans whom this favoured until Evagoras of Salamis, one of 
the greatest of Cypriots, organized in 411 a wider move- 
ment of philhellenism. Persian control, re-established 
alter the fall of Evagoras, was conceded by Greece 1n 387 
at the Peace of Antalcidas. In 351 the nine kings of Cyprus 
engaged m a revolt which scems to have been short- 
lived. In 333 the island declared for Alexander, nnd in 
his capture of Tyre its fleet was a decisive factor. On 
Alexander’s death Cyprus passed first to Antigonus and 
then to Ptolemy. By him the hingships which had sur- 
vived from Mycenacan times were suppressed and the 
cities furnished with the democratic institutions of the 
Greck city-state—a form of government to which they 
did not take readily. ‘The island remained under the 
Ptolemaic dynasty for nearly two and a half centuries. It 
was annexed by Rome in 58 R.C. and attached to the 
province of Cilicia. Presented by Caesar to Cleopatra in 
47 but reclaimed by Augustus after Actium, Cyprus was 
ceded in 22 B.C. by him to the Senate, to become a minor 
senatorial province. Such it remained until the reforms 
of Diocletian. 

J. L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection (1914); S Casson, 
Ancient Cyprus (1937); Sir G. Wall, A History of Cyprus (1940), 
C. F. A. Schaefter, Enkom- Alasa (1952 ), P Dikaws, A Guide to the 
Cyprus Museum (1953); The Swedish C gia Expedttion, iv. TA, T'he 
Stone Age and the Early Bronze Age, Dikaius and J. Stewart 
(1962), Iv. 2, The Geometric, Archaic por Classical Pertods, F 
CGijerstud (1948), iv. 3, The Hellenistic and Roman Periods, O. Vew- 
berg und A. Westholm (3956); V. Karageorghis, Arch Anz. 1903, 


pe {t , Jones, Cities E. Rom Prov., ch. xm; 11E W. Catling, Cypriot 
ronzework in the Mycenaean World (1964). r B.M 


CYPSĚLUS, tyrant of Corinth ¢. 657—625 n.C., son of 
Eetion, who traced descent frorn the pre-Donan-Lapith, 
and Labda, a lady of the Dorian clan of the Bacchiadac, 
overthrew the long-established oligarchical rule of the 
Bacchiadae at Corinth. Fle soon obtained the support of 
the Oracle at Delphi, which issued vaticinia post eventum ; 
for instance, that his career was foretold and that he 
escaped destruction by the Bacchiads only through being 
hidden as a babe in a jar (cypsele). Herodotus calls him 
bloodthirsty, but later writers contrast his mild rule with 
that of his son Periander. He had no bodyguard; prob- 
ably his severity was confined to rival aristocrats while the 
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masses supported him. The fine local pottery (late Proto- 
corinthian and early Corinthian) was exported (especially 
to the West) in immense quantities throughout his reign. 
On the route to Italy and Sicily he founded the colonies of 
Leucas, Ambracia, and Anactorium. 'The earliest Corinth- 
ian coins may go back to him, as may also some of the 
dedications made by his house at Olympia and Delphi. 


E. Will, Korwtthiaka (1955), P N. Ure, Origin of Tyranny (1922), 
ch. 7, footnotes, A. Andiewes, The Greek Tyrants (1956). 
> N. UL; N. G. L. H. 


CYPSELUS, CHEST OF, a chest of cedar-wood 
decorated with figures in ivory, gold, and wood, ex- 
hibited at Olympia in the temple of Hera. It 15 said to 
have been the one in which the infant Cypscelus (q.v.) was 
hidden, and afterwards to have been dedicated by cither 
Cypsclus or his son Periander. Nothing of this famous 
chest survives, but Pausanias’ long description of the 
decorations (5. 17. 5) suggests that they were in the stvle 
of the vase-paintings of that time, i.e. of the seventh to 
sixth century B.c. The shape of the chest was doubtless 
that of the kibotoi that appear on Greek vases from the 
sixth century down. A contemporary dedication by the 
Cypselidsis the inscribed pold bowlin the Boston Museum. 

S C.:G. M.A R. 


CYRANIDES (Bifro «vpavides or coipavides), a Greek 
work, in four books, on the magical curative properties 
of stones, plants, and animals. The name 1s of uncertain 
origin. If «opaviddes is its original form, this may mean 
‘mscribed on columns’ (from a Coptic word)—that being 
the account the work itself gives of its history; if 
Koipaviocs, 11 Means ‘queens among books’. The com- 
pilation may be ascribed to the first or second century A.D., 
though part of it may go back to the Hellenistic age. 
It describes itself as the work partly of Cyranus king of 
Persia and partly of Harpocration (the medical and astro- 
logical writer). 

Fd C. E. Ruelle m F de Mély, Les Lapidaucs de lantiquite et du 
moven dye, 1 (1898 9g) WDR. 


CYRENAICS, the ‘minor Socratic school founded at 
Cyrene by Aristippus (q v. 1 and 2), which became the 
pioneer of Epicureanism. ‘The chict other members were 
Theodorus, Legesras, and Anniceris. ‘The main tenet 
of the school was the treatment of the pleasures of the 
senses as the end of life. The school scems to have come 
to an end ¢, 275 B.C. 


G Gniannantom, 2 Cirenaici (195k), E. Mannebach, Arnan et 
Cyrenarcorum Fragmenta (1961). W. D.R. 


CYRENE, the great North-African city, situated some 
miles inland in the fertile territory called after it Cyren- 
aca. This area lies roughly midway between the Egyptian 
Delta to the east and ‘Tunisia to the west, but deserts and 
great distances cut it off from the other civilized regions of 
Africa, and its natural contacts are northward, with 
Crete and Greece. The ancient site has been extensively 
explored archacologically, so that the city’s material re- 
mains are well known from its earliest days down to the 
seventh century A.D.; they contribute richly to our know- 
ledge of ancient art, architecture, and epigraphy. 

Cyrene was founded from ‘Thera in c. 630 B.C., under 
the leadership of Battus. Its foundation is perhaps better 
known than that of any other Greck colony of the archaic 
period, in spite of some legendary contamination, because 
we have not only an exceptionally full account in Ilero- 
dotus (4. 150-8), but also, ıt seems, the substance of the 
actual decree of Thera arranging for the colonization, 
preserved in a fourth-century inscription of Cyrene (SEG 
ix. 3). These sources reveal the arrangements appropriate 
to a forced colonial expedition made necessary by food 
shortage. 
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The city prospered greatly and received further settlers 
from Greece more than once; it founded other cities it- 
sclf in the neighbouring region, as Barca, ‘Euhesperides. 
Cyrene’s territory was rich in corn, wool, oil, and silphium 
(trade in this medicinal plant became a monopoly of the 
Battiad kings); the horses were famous. Battus and his 
successors (the Battiads) ruled as kings for about 200 
years, though not without political strife; see Hdt. 4. 
159-64. During this time they beat off an Egyptian attack 
(c. 570), but submitted to Cambyses in 525 and formed 
part of Darius’ empire. Cyrene regained its independence, 
probably between 479 and 474, and sheltered the Athenian 
survivors from the I:gyptian Expedition (c. 455). The 
Rattiad monarchy ended, probably c. 440, when Arcesilaus 
JV was deposed and a democratic reform took place, 
with extension of citizenship and tribal reorganization 
on Cleisthenic lines. 

Cyrene submitted to Alexander the Great, but a 
period of confusion and civil war followed his death (323), 
when a Spartan leader captured and lost the city. ‘This 
enabled Ptolemy to send Ophellas (q.v.) to subdue the 
whole country. Jt was probably at this time that the 
‘Ptolemaic’ constitution was introduced, known to us 
from an inscription (SEG ix. 1: cf. M. Cary, JHS 1928, 
222 ff.: others would date it later, e.g. even c. 265 B.C.). 
It established a liberal oligarchy, with a privileged citizen 
body of 10,000, two councils, and a popular court of 
perhaps 2,101; Ptolemy was permanent startegos. After 
a brief revolt by Ophellas (312-309) and a popular rising 
(c. 306) Ptolemy reconquered Cyrene and installed as 
governor his stepson Magus who continued to act for him 
until 274 when Magas married Apama, daughter of 
Antiochus | of Syria and declared his independence. 
Iowever, he was reconciled with Ptolemy IT before his 
death in 253. At this time, it seems, the cities of Cyrenaica 
sent for two philosophers, Ecdelus and Demophanes(q.v ), 
who devised a federal constitution for all the cities: they 
probably also established the port of Cyrene us a separate 
city, named Apollonia. Cyrenaica still remained under 
Egyptian control until the Roman Senate assigned it as a 
separate kingdom to Euergetes, brother of Ptolemy VI 
Philometor (163): when the brother became king in 
Egypt as Ptolemy VII Fuergetes (145), Cyrenaica was 
again united to I:gypt. On his earlier inoperative will of 
154, bequeathing Cyrene conditionally to Rome in the 
event of his early death, see JHS 1933, 263 ff. In fact he 
left it to his illegitimate son Ptolemy Apion, who in turn 
bequeathed it to Rome (96) which annexed the royal land 
but left the cities free. Disorders led Rome to establish it 
as a regular province in 74, to which Crete was added in 
67. After Antony had temporarily granted it to his daughter 
Cleopatra Selene, Augustus re-established it, with Crete, 
as a regular senatorial province (cf. CYRENE, EDICTS OF). 

Cyrene suffered much devastation from the Jewish 
revolt in the reign of Trajan, and Hadrian brought in 
fresh colonists. In the Later Empire, Cyrene and the 
other cities of the Pentapolis (q.v.) were hard pressed by 
nomadic tribes from the descrt. 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Kyrene (1928); 1.. Malten, 
Kyrene (1911); J. Boardman, The Greeks Overseas (1964), 16y ft; 
G. Pesce, Ene. dell arte antica, av. Cirene (1959); Rugpiero, Drz. 
Epigr., a.v. ‘Cyrenac' (Panbeni), supplemented by SEG 1x, E.S G. 
Robinson, British Museum Catalogue of the Greek Cains of Gyrenatca 
(1029); on the foundation and SEG ix. 3, L. l. Jeffery, Hist. 1961, 
139 f., A. J. Graham, JTS 1960, 94 ff., and Colony and Mother City 
m Ancient Greece (1964), ch 4 and app. 2; F. Chamoux, Cyréne sous 
la monarchie des Battiades (1953); Jones, Citses E. Rom. ov., ch. 


12; P. Romanelli, La Cirenatca romana (1943); PDSR 195%, 30 Hi. 
and 147 fl.; 1964, {1 Ww 


A. J. G. and B. H. W. 
CYRENE, EDICTS OF, five edicts of Augustus, dis- 
covered in an inscription of Cyrene, published in 1927. 
The first four belong to 7-6 B.C. and apply to the sena- 
torial province of Cyrenaica and Crete alone; the fifth 
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(which introduces a senatus consultum) belongs to 4 n.C. 
and applies to the whole Empire. The documents 
definitively prove that Augustus received an wnpertum 
matus over the senatorial provinces and demonstrate the 
emperor's ably balanced policy towards the provincials. 

In the first edict Augustus establishes the procedure 
that criminal cases involving a capital charge against a 
Greek should be tned by mixed Graeco-Roman juries 
of a certain census, unless the accused prefers to have an 
entirely Roman jury. ‘he system is modelled on the 
quaestiones perpetuae of Rome. Roman citizens except 
Greeks who had received Roman citizenship are not 
allowed to be accusers in cases involving murders of 
Grecks. The second edict approves the conduct of the 
governor towards some Roman citizens. The third 
establishes that the provincials who have obtained Roman 
citizenship should continue to shure the burdens of their 
original Greek community unless they had special privi- 
leges. Under the fourth, all legal acuons between Greeks, 
other than capital ones, were to have Greek judges, unless 
the defendant preferred Roman judges. The fifth edict 
communicates a SC’ which establishes that charges of 
extortion can be examined by five senatorial judges, after 
a preliminary examination by the whole Senate. ‘his 
marks a beginning of the judicial function of the Senate. 

Texrin SiGix 1, 1944, v.8 Short English Cornmentary: J G.C. 
Anderson, JRS 1927, 33 i. 1929, zio fl 

A v. Premerstein, Sav. Zertschr. 1928, 419 ff; 193r, 43: fT, J. 
Stroux-L. Wenger, Abh d. Dayer Akad. 1928, 2 Abh ; F. de 
Visscher, Les Edits d' Auguste découverts a Cyrene (1940). tHL. M. last, 


JRS 1945.9) A.,A.N Sherwin-White, PHSR 1949, § t.; J. Berekin 
J . . 


Senatsgericht und Karsergericht (1902). 


CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA (d. a.D. 444), bishop from 
412 after his uncle Theophilus. Ile continued Theo- 
philus’ suppression in Egypt of all crror (paganisrn, 
Judaism, heresy), though his monks probably had not his 
approval for their murder of Hypatia (q.v.) ın 415. 
Polemic ın his Old ‘Testament commentaries presupposes 
the continuing vitality of pagan cult in Egypt. Fle re- 
placed the Isis-cult at Menuthis by translating thither 
relics of SS. Cyrus and John. About 435-40 he wrote 
twenty books (only 1-10 extant in full) refuting Julian 
(q.v. 1) point by point, so that his refutation is the principal 
source for reconstructing Julian’s work, besides contain- 
ing many quotations from Porphyry, Hermes ‘Urismegis- 
tus (qq.v.), and other pagan sources. In 430-1 his zeal for 
orthodoxy and the honour of Alexandria led him to attack 
Nestorius of Constantinople, who was deposed at the 
council of Ephesus (431). But the resulting schism be- 
tween Antioch and Alexandria could be healed (433) only 
by cautious concessions on Cyril’s part, and in the con- 
troversy between the ‘monophysites’ and the defenders 
of the ‘two-nature’ Christology of the council of 
Chalcedon (451) both sides were able to appeal to his 
statements, the interpretation of which became an issue 
in theological debate under Justinian. 


Fd. Migne, PG Laviui-luxavii; J. Quasten, Patrulogy 3 (1960), 
116 ÍT. ll. C. 


CYRIL OF JERUSALEM, bishop from r. A.D. 350, 
d. 386. His twenty-four catechetical lectures are a basic 
source for liturgical history and for the topography of 
fourth-century Jerusalem. He wrote with a strong sense 
that he presided over the mother of all churches whence 
the faith had spread to the West, and advanced the 
ecclesiastical status of his sce despite fierce opposition 
{from the provincial metropolis, Caesarea. 


Ed. W. K. Reischl and J. Rupp (1848—60); J. Quasten, Patrology 
3 (1960), 302 ff. H. C. 


CYRUS (1) (Kurash), son of Cambyses and descendant 
of Achaemenes, the founder of the Achaemenid Persian 
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Empire (559-529 B.c.). According to a legend of his birth 
and upbringing (Hdt. 1. 107--30), he was related to 
Astyages, king of Media (denied by Ctesias, Persica exc. 
2). Heir only to the throne of Anshan, he soon challenged 
his Median overlord. Capturing Astyages, he entered 
Scbatana in 549 R.C. ‘henceforward the Persians be- 
came the ruling race, though their kinsmen the Medes 
still held privileged positions in the State. Cyrus’ defeat 
of Croesus of Lydia (Hdt. 1. 71 ff.) gave him Asia Minor, 
that of Nabonidus Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and Palec- 
stine. Campaigns in the north and east extended his 
boundaries over almost all the Iranian plateau. The ex- 
tent of his conquests is known from the sts of peoples 
subject to Darius. This vast empire he administered with 
wisdom and tolerance. In the conquered territories he 
was welcomed as a hberator; he respected their customs 
and religion, honouring Marduk at Babylon and freeing 
the captive Jews to build their temple in Jerusalem. T'o 
the Grecks he became a model of the upright ruler. 

There are conflicting legends of his death (Xen. Cyr. 
8. 7. 2 fF.; Hdt. 1. 204 fF.); it is probable that he died in 
battle. His grave is at Pasargadae (Strabo 15. 730; Arrian, 
Anab. 6. 29. 8). 

The best sources for Cyrus’ reign are the official cuneiform records: 
F H. Wersshach, Aeilinschyiften der lchameniden (1911). 

CLASSICAT Sources Hdt. bk 1; Ctesias, Persa bks. 7-9; Xen. 
Cyropaedia (a fancitul biography). 

Moprran Wonks J. V Prašek, ‘Kyros der Grosse’, Alte Orient 
xu 3(1912); F. H. Weissbach, PW Suppl iv (1924), s.v 'Kyros (0)'; 


W. Falers, ‘Ikyros’, BN 1964. See also under ACHAFMENIDS. 
M. 5. D.; R. N. F. 


CYRUS (2) II, younger son of Darius II and Parysatis, 
and his mother’s favourite. -Lle was piven an overriding 
command in Asia Minor in 408 s.c. when he had barely 
come of age. In Sardes he met Lysander; their friendly 
co-operation meant victory for Sparta in the Pelopon- 
nestan War. Cyrus was summoned to the court in 405 
on his father’s fatal illness, but Arsaces, the elder brother, 
succeeded as Artaxerxes Il, and only Parysatis’ influence 
saved Cyrus when accused of treason by Tissuphernes. 
On his return to Asia Minor he began to gather mer- 
cenarics (amongst whom Xenophon enlisted), ostensibly 
for an expedition against Pisidia. In the spring of 401 
he set out with some 20,000 men; his true destination 
was not revealed until the army struck the Euphrates at 
Thapsacus. At Cunaxa (q.v.), some 45 miles from 
Babylon, Artaxerxes made his stand. Cyrus’ deficiency 
in cavalry proved fatal, and he lost his life in a desperate 
attack on his brother's bodyguard. He had youthful 
faults of impetuosity and superficiality, but his personal 
charm, his energy, and his gift of leadership, were the 
qualities of a potentially great ruler. 


Persica. F. H 
D. EL W. W. 


Xenophon, Anabasis and Hellena; Ctesiaa, 
Weissbach, PW Suppl tv (1924), s.v. 'Kyros (7)’. 


CYTHERA, an island off Cape Malea (Peloponnesus) 
with rich murex deposits, which attracted an early 
Minoan colony (MM II-LM 1). Perhaps c. 550 B.C. 
Sparta seized it from Argos, installing a garrison and 
governor (Kv@npodixns); its inhabitants became pertozkot 
(q.v.). An obvious strategic threat to Sparta, ‘better sunk 
beneath the sea’ said Chilon (q.v.), it was captured by 
Nicias (q.v. 1) and held for Athens from 424 to 421 and 
again from 393 to 386. Lost to Sparta in 195 (see LACONIA) 
it was restored by Augustus in 21 R.C. 

In myth it was the birth-place of Aphrodite (Hes. Theog. 
192). 


P-K, GL iii. 2. x (a); Arch. Rep. 1963-4, 25 f.; 1964~5, 27; 1965-5, 
21 f. W. G. F. 


CYZICUS, a Milesian colony traditionally founded in 
756 B.C. and refounded in 675 (a date corroborated by 
finds of early pottery), on the island of Arctonnesus, 


CYZICUS 


among a Myso-Phrygian population. The site rivalled 
Byzantium in defensibility and commercial importunce. 
The island could be joined to or cut off from the main- 
land at will; it sheltered two harbours, and practically 
all the shipping of the Propontis came to Cyzicus to avoid 
the inhospitable northern shore. Its coinage of electrum 
staters, called Cyzicenes, became famous everywhere. 

_ Cyzicus was a member of the Delian League, to which 
it gave the largest annual contribution from the Helles- 
pontine region, 9 talents. It was the scene of Alcibiades’ 
naval victory over the Spartans in 4ro. It preserved much 
of its commercial importance in the fourth century, and 
continued to do so in the Hellenistic age, when ıt culti- 
vated especially good relations with the Attalid kings. 
Under Rome it remained a free city and was rewarded 
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with an increase of its already large territory for its 
couragcous resistance in 74 to Mithridates. Loss of free- 
dom for a time and some diminution of territory followed 
the killing of Roman citizens, probably trade rivals, in 
20 B.C. Further outbreaks caused definitive loss of the 
privilege in A.D. 25. Hadrian built a huge temple at 
Cyzicus, probably giving the city at the same time the 
titles of metropolis and neocorus. Later emperors gave aid 
after earthquakes. An carthquake in the reign of Justinian 
(6 Sept. 543) gave hin a chance to use the marbles of 
Cyzicus in Saint Sophia. 


Strabo 12. 575 6 F W Hasluck, Cyzicue (1910); Arch. Rep. 
1959-60, 34 Jones, Cities E Rom Prov, C Roebuck, Joman Trade 
and Colon. sion (t1959), Magic, Rom. Rule Asia Min. &t and index. 

T. R.S.B, 


D 


DACIA was situated in the loop of the lower Danube, 
consisting mainly of the plateau of Transylvania, but 

xtending in a wider sense eastward to the Sereth and 
forth to the Vistula. 'The Dacians were an agricultural 
people, but under the influence of Celtic invaders in the 
fourth century #.c. they absorbed Celtie culture and 
developed the gold, silver, and tron mines of the Carpath- 
ians. From c. 300 n.c. they traded with the Greeks, who 
frequently confused them with the Getae (q.v.), by way 
of the Danube; trom the second century they also had 
relations with the Greek cities of Illyria and with Italian 
traders. Their chief import was wine. 

"The separate Dacian tribes were united by Burebistas 
(q-v-) c. 60 B.C. and under him they conquered Celtic and 
Illyrian peoples to the south and west, threatening the 
Roman province of Macedonia. After his death the power 
of Dacia declined because of internal struggles. For 
a tame the Dacians were regarded as a serious threat. 
Caesar was planning a campuign against them before his 
death (Suet. Div. Iul. 4.4. 3). Some years later Octavian 
(App. Jli. 23) also fearing a possible alliance between 
Antony and the Dacians, sought a marriage alliance with 
Cotiso, one of the nival Dacian kings (Suct. Aug. 63). 
Under Augustus the Dacians caused few problems, but 
their military power revived under Decchalus (q.v.) with 
victories over Oppius Sabinus (85) and Cornelius Fuscus 
(86). After a Roman victory at Tapae (south-west Tran- 
sylvania) Domitian made peace, recognizing Decebalus 
as a chent ruler. Conquest of Dacia was effected by 
‘Trajan in the First and Second Dacian Wars (101-2, 105, 
cf. Cass. Dio 58. 6-14). Decebalus’ stronghold Sarmize- 
gethusa (Gradisteca Muncel south of Orastic) was taken 
and destroyed. These campaigns are depicted on the 
spiral frieze of 'lrajan’s Column (see FORUM TRAIANI). 

Roman Dacia comprised most of Transylvania, but 
it did not reach to the Theiss in the west or extend, 
initially ut any rate, beyond the Aluta (Oft) in the east. 
Under Hadrian the province was twice subdivided, into 
Superior and Inferior in 118-19, while part of Superior 
was detached to form Porolissensis, probably in 124 (cf. 
JRS 1961, 66 f.). A further reorganization occurred prob- 
ably in 168 when the three provinces (Tres Daciae) were 
placed under one governor. 

There was a great influx of people from other provinces 
into Dacia, especially from the Illyrian and the eastern 
provinces. Some came as skilled miners, e.g. the Dal- 
matians at Alburnus Maior (Roşia Montana: cf. CIL iii. 
y21 ff.). Cities developed; the most important were the 


coloniae at Sarmizegethusa and Apulum. As a result of the 
Gothic invasions (mid third century) Dacia was aban- 
doned under Aurclian (270). In the fourth century Dacia 
was the name of provinces along the south bank of the 
lower Danube (ct. Not. Dign., index). 

On Dactran Curiunr. V. Parvan, Dacia (1928). 


Dacian Wars C. Patsch, Sitz Wren 217, 1 (197). 


Tint ROMAN Province. C. Daicoviciu, La Transylvanie dans 


Pantiquite (published in La Transylvanie, Bucuresti, 1938); A. Stein 
Die Retchsheamten von Dazen (Hudapest, 19 ), supplemented by 
C Datcovieiu and D. Protase, YRS 1901, Oy ff. 

SARMIZEGETHUSA C. and H  Daicoviciu, Sarmizegethusa (Les 
Citadelles et les agglomérations daciques des Monts d' ( drastie) (Bucarest, 
1963). M. C.; J. J. W. 


DAEDALUS, « legendary artist, craftsman, and inventor 
of archaic tirnes. Ile has a significant name, for artful 
works were called ôaiðaàa. His father (Paus. 9. 3. 2) 
‘upalamus or ‘Skillhand’ was descended from Erechtheus 
(Pherecydes, FGrIT i. 146). Daedalus was born in Athens, 
but had to leave the city because he killed his nephew 
Perdix who surpassed him ın skill (Suda, s.v. [Tépdcxos 
iepov). He went to Crete, where he made the cow for 
Pasiphat, the labynmth for the Minotaur, a dancing 
ground (yopos), a small wooden statue of Aphrodite, and 
the famous thread for Ariadne. Enraged by the aid that 
Daedalus had rendered to Pasiphat, Kang Minos im- 
prisoned him and his son Icarus, but Dacdalus constructed 
two pairs of artificial wings and flew away. Fle crossed 
safcly to Sicily; Icarus, however, approached the sun too 
closely so that the wax of his wings melted and he 
drowned in the Aegean Sea. 

In Sicity Daedalus was protected by the Sicanian king, 
Cocalus; Minos, who arrived in pursuit of him, was suf- 
focated in a steam bath (constructed by Daedalus?) by 
the daughters of Cocalus (A. C. Pearson, Fragments of 
Sophocles (1917) ii,3). Daedalus had constructed in Sicily 
a reservoir for the river Alabon, a steam-bath at Selinus, 
a fortress near Agriyentum, and a terrace for the temple 
of Aphrodite on Mt. Eryx (Diod. 4. 78 after Antiochus), 

Daedalus was also considered the inventor of carpentry 
and of such things as the saw, the axe, the plumb-line, 
the auger, and glue. He also invented the mast and the 
yards of boats (Pliny, HN 7. 198). As tangible evidence 
of his skill a folding chatr was shown in the temple of 
Athena Polias on the Acropolis (Paus. 1. 27. 1). His skill 
in metalwork was attested by the golden honeycomb in 
the temple of Aphrodite on Eryx. A multitude of archaic 
temples and archaic statues, especially wooden ones in 
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Greece and Italy, were believed to be by his hand (Over- 
beck, Antike Schriftquellen (1.868), 119). He first made 
figures which had open eyes, walked, and moved their 
arms from thcir sides, whereas earlier works had their 
feet closed and their arms fixed to their sides (Suda 
Aatbadrov moijpara). Several later archaic artists were 
considered pupils of Daedalus, and a demos of the phyle 
Cecropis m Attica was named the Daedalids. 

The legend of Daedalus unites many heterogencous 
clements. Certain features seem to go hack to Cretan 
and Dorian tales, others betray an Attic origin. “he 
propensity of the Greeks to recognize their own gods 
and legends in foreign countries enabled them to recog- 
nize works of Daedalus in architecture and sculpture of 
the natives in Sicily, Sardinia, and even in the pyramids 
of Egypt (Diod. 4. 30; 1. 97; Paus. 10. 17. 3). Since the 
name of Daedalus had come to stand for art of extremely 
archaic character, any very archaic statue was easily 
ascribed to Daedalus. The notion of uncanny super- 
human skill inherent in the character of Daedalus ac- 
counts for such folkloristic traits as the legend of living 
statues (Pind. OL. 7. 52; Eur. Hec. 836; F. Brommer, 
MDAI 1950, 80). The chronology of the Daedalids being 
faulty (Robert, Archaologische Märchen (1886)), it 1s not 
possible to determine the hfetime of Daedalus from an- 
cient authors. It is also controversial whether a historical 
artist Daedalus gave the impetus to the formation of the 
Jegends, or is a purely mythological figure representative 
of accomplished craftsmanship. 

Dacdalus 1s represented on vases, gems, and in sculp- 
ture in Greece (J. D. Beazley, JHS 1927, 222) and 
Etruria (G. M. A. Hanfmann, AZArch. 1935, 189 ff.), 
and in Roman wall-painting and sculpture usually with 
Icarus or Pasiphue. 

C. Picard, Manuel arch. grecque i (1915), 77. W. Maller, Daedalus 
and Thespis (1911), n. 1; B Schweitzer, Xenokrates von Athen 
(1932), ‘20. ‘I’. J. Dunbabin, PBSR 1948, 1, G. Becatu, Rom, Mitt. 


1857-4, 22; V. Cronin, The Golden Honeycomb (1954); A. van 
Windekens, BN 1958, 101. G.M A.H. 


DAIMACHUS of Plataea (first half of 4th c. n.c.), per- 
haps the first of several Bocotian writers of Hellenica, 1s 
Ephorus’ source for early Bocotian history, and 1s impor- 
tant if Jacoby rightly assigns to him the Hellenica from 
Oxyrhynchus (q.v.; Gött. Nachr. 1924, i), whose author 
shows a close knowledge of Boeotian affairs. A younger 
Daimachus wrote "Jvé:ea a century later. 

FGrH i A.'65 and 66. G. L. B. 
DAIMON (aipa). In Homer this word, which means 
‘allotter’ (of fate, cf. Dem. 18. 208), may be applied to one 
of the great gods, but its use has peculiar features. It has 
no feminine form and rarely a plural (this is frequent in 
Jater literature). It has been observed that, whilst the 
Homeric poet in his own narrative constantly refers to 
the anthropomorphic gods, in the words which he puts in 
the mouth of his personages the cause of events is ascribed 
not to these but to a daimon, or a general phrase, Geos ris, 
beoi, Zeus, is used: these phrases, however, are;never exact- 
ly equivalent to daimon. Daimon appears to correspond 
to the supernatural power, the mana, not as a general 
conception but in its special manifestations, and always 
with the overtones of a personal agent. Sapomos 18 
‘strange’, ‘incomprehensible’, even ‘uncanny’. As daimon 
refers to the lot of a man, the word comes sometimes near 
the significance of ‘fate’, odv aion, mapos TOL daijova 
dow. An expression occurring in tragedy, ô mapay Saipwy, 
proves that the old reference to a special manifestation 
was not forgotten, although a general sense is frequent in 
later writers, e.g. in the compounds ôÀfioðaipwv, evdaluwr, 
xaxodaiuwy. Heraclitus says: 400s avOpwanm aipu ‘a 
man’s character is his fate’, but ‘fate’ is not quite a 
correct trunslation. Finally people spoke of a good and 
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an evil daimon of a man, which follows him through his 
life. "he application of the word to cult gods is extremely 
rare, but it was appropriate to less well-defined gods. 
Hesiod calls the deceased of the Golden Age ‘wealth- 
giving’ datmones, and Aeschylus in the same sentence 
calls the ghost of Darius ĝaipwv and @eds. ‘Thus the word 
scemed to be appropriate to lesser gods. Since Plato dai- 
mones were conceived as beings sntermediate between 
gods and men, and Xcenocrates allowed that they were 
of a mixed nature, and that jpéepar amo$paðcs (see 
APOPITRADES) and festivals involving mourning, fasting, 
or improper language belonged to beings of this nature— 
an idea developed by Plutarch (R. [leinze, Xenocrates 
(1892), 167f.). Finally, Christianity which made the 
pagan gods evil beings impressed upon the word the signi- 
ficance which ‘demon’ now has in common language. 
M P Nilsson, ARW 1924, 363 f ; GGR r. 21611; H. J. Rose, 
Harv. Theol. Rev. 1035, 243; F lledén, Homerische Gotterstudien 
(1912); E. Drumus- Nilsson, Jacudvie (Diss. Uppsala, 1955); H. 
Nowak, Zur Entwicklungsgesch des Begr. D (Diss. Bonn, 1960); 


H.] Rose and others, La Notion du devin (Entretiens sur lant class. 1, 
1952). M. P. N. 


DALMATIA, a Roman province on the cast coast of the 
Adriatic north of Epirus, took its name from the Del- 
matae, a warlike Illyrian tribe, partly celticized, who 
inhabited the region behind Salonae (q.v.). At one time 
they were subject to the Illyrian kingdom (see ILLYRICUM) 
but revolted from Gentius and maintained their independ- 
ence after his deteat by the Romans (168 u.c.), Because of 
their attacks on Roman allies they were invaded by the 
Romans in 156-155 B.C. and their capital Delminium 
(Zupanac: cf. Patsch, PW, s.v. Delminium) was des- 
troyed. More campaigns against them were made in 
118-117 and 78-77; in 51 they defeated troops sent 
against them hy Caesar and during the Civil War they 
sided with the Pompcians and defeated Caesar’s legates 
Q. Cornificius and A. Gabinius (48 -47 B.c.). In 46 how- 
ever, they submitted through a threat of invasion by 
Caesar himself. After further fighting under P. Vatinius 
(45-44), Octavian conquercd most of their territory 
(34-33). After more disturbances (16 B.C), they were 
attacked by Tiberius (11-9 B.c.), and finally conquered 
in the great Illyrian rebellion of a.D. 6-9, led by the 
Duesitiates of Bosnia (Bellum Delmaticum, [LS 3320). 
Probably ın A.D. 9 Illyricum was divided into two imperial 
provinces, Jllyricum superius and inferius, known by the 
Flavian period as Dalmatia and Pannonia (q.v.). ‘The 
Roman province of Dalmatia included Mlyricum south of 
the Save and reached eastward almost to the Danube. It 
was governed by legati Augusti pro praetore of consular 
rank who resided at Salonae, of whom one Camillus 
Scribonianus (q.v. 1) revolted in a.D. 42. Following the 
reforms of Gallienus (mid third century), the senatorial 
legates were superseded by equestrian praesides. Under 
Diocletian Dalmatia was divided into Dalmatia, with 
capital at Salonac, and Praevalitana or Praevalis, capital 
Scodra; the former was in the dioecesis Pannoniarum, the 
latter in divecests Moestarum. 

C. Patsch, Suz. Wien 1932, 1933; Archacologisch-epigraphische 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der rom. Pronina Dalmatien 1-vm 
(Wissenschaftl. Mitteilungen aus Bosnien und der Hercegovina iv 
(1896)—x1i (1912)). On governors see A. Jagentcufel, Die Statthalter 
der römischen Promnz Dalmatia von Augustus bis Diokletian (Ost 
Akad. der Wiss., Schriften der Balkankommussion, Antiqu Abteil. 
X11, Wien, 1958). A. Herz, Untersuchungen zur Mulitdrgeschichte der 
rémischen Provinz Dalmatien (1939); G. Alfoldy, Bevdlkerung und 


Gesellschaft der romischen Provinz Dalmatien (Budapest, 1965); J.J 
Wilkes, Dalmatia (1969). F. A. W. S.; J. J. W- 


DAMASCUS was the capital of Demetrius IIT and 
Antiochus XII, under whom it issued municipal coins 
(some under the name of Demctrias, which the city 
received during Demetrius’ reign). Menaced by the 
Ituraeans, it invited Aretas III, (q.v.), king of Nabataea, 
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to protect it in 85 b.c., but was independent in 69. 
Annexed by Pompey in 64, ıt was granted by Antony to 
Cleopatra, reannexed by Octavian, granted by Gaius to 
the Nabataean kingdom, and finally annexed c. 62. lt was 
made a colony by the Emperor Philippus. It derived its 
wealth from the caravan trade, from its woollen industry, 
and from the multifarious products of its territory, which 
included not only its own fertile oasis but from 24 B.C. a 
large (formerly Ituraean) area up to Mt. Hermon. The 
main surviving monument is the pertbolos wall of the 
temple of Zeus Damascenus, the Semitic god Hadad. 


C. Watzinger and K. Wulzinger, Damaskus (1922). A, H. M. J. 


DAMASTES of Sigeum, a contemporary of Herodotus 
and pupil of Hellanicus (q.v.), wrote on vents in Greece 
(he mentioned a Persian visit of Diotimus, a strategos id 
433-432 h.c.); on Poets and Sophists; on Peoples and 
Cities; on the Ancestors of those who foushi at Troy. his 
Periplus was bused on Hecataeus (q v.1) Strabo (1. 3. 1) 
criticized Eratosthenes for trusting him. Only scanty 
fragments survive. 


FHG in. 64 67; FGrIT 1, no. 5. J. L. M. 
DAMNATIO MEMORIAE. This formed part of the 
penalty of maiestas (see PERDUELLIO). It implied that the 
pracnomen of the condemned man might not be perpetu- 
ated in his family, that images of him must be destroyed, 
and his name erased from inscriptions. Bad emperors 
were not exempt from such a fate. Nero (Suet. Nero 49) 
and Didius Julianus (Dio Cass. 73. 17) were declared 
hastes and condemned to death by the Senate in their hte- 
time. In other cases the Senate voted a posthumous 
damnatio memonae (which included rescissto actorum). 
Claudius prevented the Senate from condemning the 
memory of Gaius (Dio Cass. 60. 4. 5); but formal decrees 
were passed after the deaths of Domitian (Suet. Domit. 
23), Commodus (Vita 20), and Elagabalus (Vita 17). 


L Vitunghotl, Der Staatsfeind in der rom. Kaiserzeit “i T 


DAMNUM INIURIA DATUM. Some cases of unlaw- 
ful damage to property were dealt with in the XTI Tables, 
e.g. damage committed by quadrupeds or in violation of 
agricultural interests (illicit cutting of trees or crops, 
grazing on another's pasture, and the hke). But these 
weie only special provisions; general rules on this matter 
were first laid down by a statute of unknown date (prob- 
ably of the 3rd c. n.c.), Lex Aquilia, which introduced 
civil liabilty for wilfully or negligently killing or injuring 
another man’s slave or beast (belonging to a herd), and 
for damage done to other kinds of property by burning, 
breaking, or destroying. The mterpretation of jurists and 
the practorian edict considerably extended the narrow 
provisions of the law to other kinds ot damage, enlarged 
the circle of persons qualified to sue —the lex admitted 
only the owner of the damaged thing----und reformed the 
manner of assessing datnages. The title IX. 2 of the 
Digest demonstrates how tertile was the contribution 
ot the classical jurisprudence in the evolution of these 
doctrines. 

H. F. Jolowiez, Law Quarterly Review 1922; D. Daube, ibid. 


o, F. H. Lawson, Negligence in the Crotl Law (1950). 
1930, F. | awsor glig EDN 


DAMOCLES, courticr of Dionysius I. When he 
excessively praised the tyrants happiness, the latter 
symbolically feasted him with a sword hung by a hair 
over his head (Cic. Tusc. 5. 61, and passim). 


DAMON (1), Pythagorean from Syracuse, famous for his 
friendship with Phintias (not Pythias). An oft-told story: 
Phintias, sentenced to death by Dionysius (I or Il), and 
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reprieved, comes back at the last moment tu save Damon 
who had gone bail for him. 


DAMON (2), Athenian, one of the earliest and most 
important Greek writers on music, a pupil of Prodicus 
and tutor of Pericles, much esteemed by Socrates and 
Plato. Plato ascribes to him (Resp. 400 a-c) views about 
the ethical effect. of various rhythms, and Plato’s own 
views about the: thical effects of different scales can prob- 
ably also he tiuced to Damon (Resp. 424 c). Much in 
Aristides Qusntilianus is probably due to him. He is said 
to have invented the ‘relaxed Lydian’ mode (7 ¢zaveipeévy 
Avéiori). 


"Pestrnonia and fragments in Diels, T'orsakr 1 381-4, F. Lasserre, 
Plutarque de la Musique (1954), 74 Ht w 


DAMOPHILUS, a celebrated painter and modeller. 
Pliny says that he and a certain Gorgasus ‘united both 
arts in the decoration of the temple of Ceres at Rome near 
the Circus Maximus’ (HN 35. 154). The temple was 
dedicated in 493 and this is carly evidence of a Greek 
artist in Rome. He should probably not be identified with 
the painter Demophilus of [LTimera, who was said to have 
taught Zeuxis (q.v.) (ibid. 61) or with Demophilus the 
author of a treatise on proportion (Vitr., bk. 7 praef.). 


O. Vessberg, Kunstgeschichte der römischen Republik (1941), 15 ff. 
T. B. L. W. 


DAMOPHON (2nd c. vn.c.), sculptor, of Messene, 
repaired Phidias’ Zeus at Olympia. Made statues of 
gods and goddesses for Messene, Aigion in Achaea, and 
Megalopolis, and large groups for Messenc, Megalopolis, 
and T.ycosura in Arcadia. The last comprised Demeter 
and Despoina enthroned, Artemis, and a ‘Titan Anytus. 
The heads of Demeter, Artemis, and Anytus and part of 
Despotna's veil have been discovered (Winter, KB 373. 
1-4). The style 1s academic in its reminiscences of the 
fifth and fourth centuries. The veil accurately copics 
contemporary textiles. Other works have been attributed 
to Dumophon on grounds of style. 

Overbeck, 745, 1557-64; Tappold, Griech. Plastik 450, Theber, 


Sculpt Hellemist Age 158, the veil, A J. Bo Wace, Az arch. 1944, 
107, other works, A. W. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture (1927), 121. 
T B. L. W. 


DAMOXENUS, New Comedy poet, foreign to Athens, 
as his name signifies; he mentions Iĉpicurus, and Adacus 
of Macedon who perished at Cypsela, 353 B.c. Fr. 2, a 
cook philosopliuzes; fr. 3, a handsome youth plays ball. 


FCG w. s29 ff ; CAF iu 348 fF 


DANAUS. The following genealogy, artificial but not 
very late (it is due to Pherecydes, fr. 21 Jacoby), shows 
the relationships of Danaus. 
(1) 
Nilus 


(2) 
| Delus (q v ) 
Argiope = Agenor 


| Damno Aegyptus Danaus 
Europa (q v.) 


(3) 
Agenor T Damno 


Melia 


Cadmus (q v ) 


Phoenix Isnee 


(4) (s) 
Danaus == Melia and others Aegyptus „= Isaee and others 


Danaids 


Since the names Aegyptus, Danaus, and Phoenix are 
simple cponyms of the Egyptians, Danai, and Phoen- 
cians, the artificial nature of the whole is clear; but it 
may be taken as representing the historical theory of the 
day. Stubbings (CAH 2?, 14. 11 ff.) argues for Danaus as 


Filty sons. 


DANAUS 


a Hyksos refugee and founder of the Shaft grave dynasty 
at Mycenac. Danaus’ direct ancestry ıs: 
(6) 
Zeu i 
Epaphus 


Libye ; Poseidon 


Belus Agenor 


This adds the eponym of North Africa to the complex; 
this detail 1s as old as Aeschylus, Supp. 313 ff. 

Of Danaus’ daughters, only two are named in any old 
source (the lists in Apollod. 2. 16 -20 and Hyp. fab. 170 
are jate and artificial). These are Amymone (q.v.), and 
Hypermestra. Of Aegyptus? sons, only Lynceus has a 
real naince; the rest are given names im the above lists. 
The two fathers quarrelled; to settle the dispute 
Aegyptus was desirous that his sons should marry 
Danaus’ daughters, while Danaus and his oflspring were 
strongly opposed. (This has no sociological significance, 
see Rose in Folk-Lore xxvii. 2260 ff.) As the weaker 
party, Danaus and his family fled to Argos, where they 
claimed help and shelter froin their kin; the story, with 
numerous subsidiary details, is in Apollodorus (2. 12 f1.), 
Pausanias (2. 16. 1 ff; 19. 3-73 25. 4; 37. 1-2); Hyginus 
(Fab. 168 11). The oldest parts of it doubtless po back 
to the Danais (Rose, Handbook of Greek Lit. (1964), 69) 
and much is due to the Aeschylean trilogy of which the 
Suppliants is the surviving part. Aegyptus’ sons pursucd 
them, and Danaus consented to the marnage, secretly 
instructing his daughters to kill their husbands on the 
wedding night. Except Hypermestra, who spared her 
husband Lynceus and helped him to escape, they obeyed 
him. Danaus imprisoned Hypermestra, but finally, 
perhaps through the intervention of Aphrodite (Aeschy- 
lus, fr. 44 Nauck), released her. 

So far the story ts fairly consistent in its main outlines, 
though many details differ in different authors. It now 
divides into thiee main accounts. (a) Lynceus returned, 
killed Danaus and his daughters except Hypermestra, 
and became king and ancestor of the royal Argive line 
(schol. Eur. Her. 886). (b) “Vhe daughters were purified 
by Athena and Hermes (Apollod. 22) after burying the 
heads of their husbands in Lerna, their bodies outside 
the city, a strange detail never satisfactorily explained. 
Danaus married them off by offering them as prizes in a 
foot-race (Pind. Pyth. 9. 112 {7.). (c) They were punished 
in Hades by being set to fill a leaky jar with water ({ Plato}, 
Axtochus, 771 e, and often later, as Hor. Carm. 1. 11. 
22 ff.). Here again, no generally accepted explanation 
exists, 

H J.R. 


DANCING. From earliest times, the dance played an 
important role in the lives of the Greeks, and was some- 
times regarded by them as the invention of the gods. It 
was generally associated with music and song or poctry 
in the art called povoiý, and frequently made use of a 
body of conventionalized gestures, yepovopia. The dance 
had a place in religious festivals, in the secret rites of 
mystery cults, in artistic competitions, in the education of 
the young, and even in military training, especially in 
Sparta. People danced at weddings, at funerals, at the 
‘naming-days’ of infants, at harvests, at victory cele- 
brations, in after-dinner merrymaking, in joyous kõpor 
or dance processions through the strects, in animal mum- 
mery, and even in incantations. However, there is no 
evidence for anything like the ‘ballroom’ or ‘courting’ 
dances of modern times. Performances by professional 
dancers were enjoyed, especially at dinner-parties, but 
auch dancers were almost all slaves and courtesans. 


Campbell Bonner, Harv. Stud. 1902, 129 ff. 
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Among particularly famous dances of the Greeks were 
the yépavos (a nocturnal serpentine dance the name of 
which is probably derived from the root *ger-, ‘to wind’, 
and not trom the word for ‘crane’); the pyrrhic and re- 
lated dances by men and boys in armour; the maphévaor, 
a song-dance performance by maidens; the vmopyna, a 
lively combination of instrumental music, song, dance, 
and pantomime; the skilful ‘ball-playing’ dance; and the 
uproarious acKwAtacnes, performed on greased wine 
skins. In the worship of Dionysus the wild opeBaora, or 
‘mountain-danung' of frenzied women, apparently 
borrowed from the East, had ın early days produced 
something akin to dance mama; but by classical times tt 
was toned down into a prepared performance by a 
@iacus, or group of traincd devotees. 

In the Athenian theatre, the rupBaoia of the cyclic 
choruses, the lewd «opdu€ of comedy, the stately cupeédeca 
of tragedy, and the rollicking owns of the satyr play 
were distinctive. ‘The actors in the ¢Avaxes plays of Magna 
Graecia apparently at times burlesqued the dignified 
dances of the religious festivals. 

In the first century B.C. anew type of dance performance 
was introduced by the pantomimi Pylades and Bathyllus. 
It was a hughly stylized portrayal, usually by one dancer, 
of a legend or mythological story, the performer changing 
his mask and costume to represent each character in turn. 
le was assisted by a chorus of singers and an orchestra, 
Stull later, elaborate dance spectacles similar to that 
described by Apuleius (Met. 10. 29-34) were staged, 
sometimes in arenas, 

The Romans were much more restrained than the 
Greeks in their use of the dance. Some of them, including 
Cicero (Pro Mur. 6. 13), openly expressed contempt for 
dancers. There are records of a few ancient dances uscd 
in religious ceremonies—c.g. the leaping and ‘three-foot’ 
dances ((@upudia) of the armed Saln and the Arval 
Brethren, and the ‘rope dance’ of maidens in honour of 
Juno (Livy 27. 37. 12-15). Etruscan and Greek dancers, 
from the fourth century K.C, on, exerted some influence, 
and the introduction of various Oriental cults brought 
noisy and cestatic dances to a disapproving Rome. 
Dancing by professionals, usually slaves, often furnished 
entertainment at dinner-parties. With the coming of the 
pantomimi, popular interest in the dance became almost 
incredibly great. As the Empire advanced, public dance 
performances were increasingly eroe and sensational, 
and they were finally suppressed under the influence of 
the Church. 


Athenaeus t 25-27, 37-40; 14. 2§-30. Lucian, Mep! dpyiocws 
Plato, Lares 7 814 @-%17 e. Lathan A. Lawler, The Dance wi Ancient 
Greece (1904); The Dance of the Ancient Greek Theatre (1964) 

L.. 
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DANUVIUS, the Roman name for the Danube. Orpi- 
nally it referred to the upper course of the Danube only, 
the part below the Iron Gates being known as Ister (q.v.). 
The upper course of the Danube remained unknown to 
the Grecks. Herodotus (2. 33) said that its source was in 
Pyrene (the Pyrenees’), Ephorus in the ‘Pillar of the 
North’ (the Alps?), Timacus in the IIercynian Forest 
(q.v.), Timosthenes in a Celtic lake, Apollonius Rhodius 
in the Rhipaean Mts. (q v.). The identity of the Danu- 
vius and the Ister was first asserted by Sallust (fr. 3.79 M.), 
probably as a result of Octavian’s Illyrian expedition m 
35 B.C. In 16 ne. Tiberius discovered the real sources, 
and in 13-12 the bend of the middle course (Strabo 7. 
289). Strabo described the Danube with considerable 
accuracy and Ptolemy knew it» windings (Geog. 3. 8. 3; 
8. 7. 2). 


Cary, Geographic Background 273 fI., 301 f. E. H. W. 


DAPHNE (‘laurel’), in mythology, daughter of a river- 
god (Ladon, generally; Peneus, Ov. Met. 1. 452; but 


DAPHNE 


Phylarchus and Diodorus of Elaea made her daughter of 
Amyclas, eponym of the town Amyclae, Parth. 15). 
Apollo loved her, and, as she would have none of him, 
pursucd her; fleeing from him, she prayed for help and 
was turned into the tree bearing her name. II. J. R. 


DAPHNE, a park near Antioch, dedicated by Seleucus I 
to the royal gods, especially Apollo. It contained their 
temples, which were served hy priests appointed by the 
Crown, and a theatre, stadium, etc., where the kings 
celebrated games in their honour. Daphne was famed 
for its natural beauties and was a favourite and not very 
reputable pleasure resort of the Antiochenes. Pompey 
enlarged its area, and it appears under the Principate to 
have been the property of the empcrors, who had a 
palace there m the fourth century and protected its 
famous cypresses. "The Antiochenes, however, celebrated 
their Olympia in its precincts. A theatre and several 
villus and baths have been excavated. 


Antioch on the Orontes u (1938), ed. R Stillwell A HM Jj. 
DAPHNIS, in mythology, a Sicihan shepherd. Accord- 
ing to Stesichoius (ap. Aelian, FIi 10, 18) and Timaeus 
(ap. Parth. 29) he was son or favourite of Hermes, and 
loved by a nymph, Echenais, who required of him that 
he should be faithful to her. This he was, ull a princess 
ade hım drunk and so won him to he with her, There- 
ypon the nymph blinded him; he consoled himself by 
making pastoral music, of which he was the inventor, 
or it was first invented by the other shepherds, who 
sang of his misfortunes; the language of our sources is 
ambiguous. But Theocritus 1. 66 tf. tells allusively a 
different story In this, apparently, Daphnis will love no 
one, and Aphrodite to punish him mspires him with a 
desperate passion. Sooner than yield to it he dies of 
unsatisfied longing, taunting and defying her to the end, 
mourned by all the inhabitants of the country, mortal 

and immortal, and regretted by the goddess herself. 
ILJ R. 


DARDANI, a wmhke lilyrian tribe, which was in its 
eastern parts internungled with Thracians, in the south- 
west of Moesia Superior. The Dardanı first appear as a 
united nation under a king in 284 n.c. Their frequent 
raids harassed the kingdom of Macedonia as well as the 
later Roman province. They were fought by Sulla (85 
p.c.), Appius Claudius Pulcher (78-76), C. Seribonius 
Curio (75-73); after unsuccessful campaigns under 
Antonius Hybrida (62) and I.. Calpurntms Piso (57) the 
troops of M. Antonius engaged the Dardani (39); finally, 
they were subdued by M. Licinius Crassus (q.v. 6) ap- 
parently without fighting (29 or 28). Although the Dardani 
were recruited into the Roman army (tor alae and cohortes 
Dardanorum cf. indexes of GIL xvi and Dessau JLS) they 
were never completely pacified and im the second century 
Marcus Aurelius is said to have made soldicrs out of the 
‘bandits of Dardanta’ (vrta Marci 21. 7). 


C. Patsch, Sirz, Wren 214, 1 (1932), and (on the latrones) Wiss Mitt. 


Bos. Herceg. 1902, 123 fi; N. G. L. Hanjinond: Awe ye 


DARDANUS. In Iliad 20. 215 ff. we have the penea- 


logy Zeus—Dardanus—Erichthomus—'l'ros, and thereafter 


Tros 
Assaracus Ae Ganymedes 
Capys Laomedon 
Anchises Priam 
| 
Aencas Hector 
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But as Priam is regularly called dapdavisys, which by 
Homeric usage is ether son or grandson of Dardanus, 
this passage is probably an interpolation. Later authors 
give two accounts of Dardanus. (a) [Je was a Samo- 
thracian, son of Zeus and Electra and brother of lasion: 
either because he was diven out by Deucalion's tlood 
(Lycophron 72-73 and schol.) or because Lasion was killed 
by the thunderbolt for assaulting Demeter (Apollod. 3. 
138, a later form of the old ritual myth in Od. 5. 125 {f.), 
Dardanus left Samothrace and came to the mainland; tor 
another account, see ])1odorus Siculus 5. 48 -49. (b) He 
and lasius (lasion) hved originally in Italy, their real or 
reputed father being Corythus (q.v. 1); ather the 
brothers separate, asus going to Samothrace and 
Dardanus to the Vroad, or Dardanus kills lasius. Servius 
on “len 3.167 mentions three other accounts, that he was 
an Arcadian, a Cretan, and a native of the Troad. ‘I'he 
constants are that he was Electra's son and founded 
Dardania. H. J. R. 


DARES OF PHRYGIA, pricst of Hephaestus at 'Troy 
(had 5. 9) and reputed author of a lost pre-Homeric 
account of the Trojan War (Achan, VH 11. 2). A sup- 
posed Latın prose translation survives, Daretis Phryyit de 
Excidio Trojae Historia (5th c.?), with an alleged dedica- 
tion by Sallust to Cornelius Nepos. It has httle merit, 
but was widely used by medieval writers on the ‘Trojan 
War. See DICTYS CRETENSIS. 


TLxT. F. Meister (leubner, 1873). G. C. W. 
DARIUS I (OP Darayavaush), Achaemenid king of 
Persia, 521—480 n.c. Tic came to the throne after over- 
throwing a usutper, Gaumata the Magian, who was ım- 
personating Bardıya (Smerdis), the dead brother of 
Cambyses (Hdt. 3. 68 {T ). The first years of his reign were 
spent in quelling revolts in Persia, Babylonia, and the 
Eastern provinces. By 519 order was restored, and Darius 
could undertake the reconstruction necessitated by the 
recent anarchy. Iis division of the Empire into provinces 
governed by satraps (q.v.) was retained with little change 
throughout the Achacmenid period and even later. The 
true successor of Cyrus, his organization was framed to 
centralize authority while allowing to cach province itsown 
form of government and institutions. He was a worshipper 
of Ahura Mazda, but showed a wise tolerance towards the 
religions of his vassals. His financial reforms created a 
new national economy based on a yearly fixed tax. His 
campaigns were designed to consolidate the frontiers of 
the Empire; he developed commerce, building a network 
of roads, exploring the Indus valley and the Mediter- 
ranean, and connecting the Nile with the Red Sea by 
canal, 

In 512 Darius penctrated into Europe on a punitive 
expedition against the Scythians. A revolt of the Greek 
cities in Ionia was suppressed (499-494); he then pre- 
pared to punish the Greeks for their interference. Storms 
off Mt. Athos checked this expedition (492), and a third, 
undertaken after further preparation, ended in a Greek 
victory at Marathon (490 B.c.). Darius died soon after. 

G. B Giundy, The Great Persan War (1901); R. Kent, Old 


Persian (U.S.A. 1953) P. J. Junge, Dareios I (Leipzig, 1944). ] V. 
M. S. D.; R. N.F. 


Praack, ‘Darcios I’, Alte Orient xiv. 4 (1914). 
DARIUS II, son of Artaxerxes J, ruled over Persia 424- 
405 B.C. On his father’s death he emerged triumphant 
from a dynastic struggle. Fis subsequent misgovern- 
ment, due in part to the influence of his consort and half- 
sister Parysatis, who proved much the stronger character, 
gave rise to a succession of abortive revolts, in Syria, in 
Lydia (before 413), and in Media (410). More serious 
was the loss of Egypt in 410. These sct-backs were 
partially balanced by the successful intervention of 


DARIUS II 


Persian diplomacy, directed by Tissaphernes, Pharna- 
bazus, and Cyrus, in the Peloponnesian War. 
D. E, W. W. 


DARIUS III (c. 380—330 B.c.), a collateral of the Achue- 
menid house, was raised to the throne in 336 by the 
vizier Bagoas, who met the same death at Darius’ hands 
as he had himself inflicted on Artaxerxes ITT and Arses. 
In Alexander’s invasion Darius was outgeneralled and 
outfought at Issus and Gaugamela, his defeats being 
aggravated by his personal cowardice. Ile attempted to 
rally the Eastern provinces, but was hunted down in 330, 
and his own tollowers, who had previously deposed him 
in favour of Bessus, stabbed him to death on Alexander’s 
approach. D. E, W. W. 


DASCYLIUM, seat of the Persian satrap of IHellespon- 
tine Phrygia, close to AagxvAires Auv and famous for tts 
hunting park (Xen. Hell. 4.1.15; Hell. Oxy. 17.3; Strabo 
575). The site has recently been identified by excavations 
at Hisartepe near Ergili, at the south-castern corner of 
Take Manyas, which therefore must be Jaorvàiris Ài. 
Hlisartepe was the source of several Gracco-Persian relief 
sculptures now in Istanbul Museum, and its situation 
accords with Xenophon's description. "Che excavations 
produced Greek pottery of the carly seventh century B.C. 
onwards, Greco-Persian relefs and tomb-stelae, and 
Achaemenid clay seals of Xerxes’ reipn. 

The site at Eskel Limanı, on the Sea of Marmara east 
of the mouth of the River Rhyndacus, is not the satrup's 
seat, us was previously thought, but may be the Das- 
ee of the Athenian Tribute Lists. 

Munro, JHS 1912, 57 ff; K. Bittel, Arch. Anz. 1951, 


A 
iE E Rar "Anatolia 1 (1956), 20 if, ATL i. 2581, ut 207, 
K Jot D J.B. 


DEA DIA, a corn-goddess worshipped by the Fratres 
Arvales; chief festival in May. 
Henzen, Acta fratrum Arualium (1874), 3 ff. 


DEAD, DISPOSAL OF. Cremation and inhumation 
were the only native methods in the classical cultures, 
others being known (e.g. IIdt. 2. 86-8; Ap. Rhod. 3. 
202-7 and Nymphodorus ap. scholiast, ibid.), hut not 
normally practised. It does not appear that these two 
methods corresponded to different cschatological beliefs. 
In some cases they arose from racial difference (some 
Tron Age people in Italy cremated, others inhumed), but 
even this is not invariable (Homer’s pcople always 
cremate, but seem to be descended from the inhuming 
Mycenaeans). In the Roman Empire considerations of 
economy or convenience had a good deal to do with the 
choice (sce A. D. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1932, 357), and 
this may well have been true elsewhere. The essential 
thing was apparently to cover the body, burned or not, 
with earth (three handfuls will do for a ceremonial burial, 
Hor. Carm. 1. 28. 35, which is wholly Greek in tonc; 
Antigone scatters a thin coating of dust over Polyneices, 
Soph. Ant. 255-6); the Roman definition of a buried 
body was one of which no bone showed above ground (Q. 
Mucius Scaevola ap. Cic. Leg. 2. 57, see the whole pass- 
age), or in a vault of some kind, such as a natural or 
artificial cave. Such constructions often held a number of 
bodies, e.g. columbaria (q.v.) used in imperial Rome and 
many earlier erections; pits in the earth, when used, 
varied considerably in size, pattern, and the number of 
corpses they contained. 

2. This covering cut off the dead from the sight of 
the celestial gods, with whom they had no more to do 
(see Soph. Aj. 589, and its imitation in Verg. Aen. 11. 51), 
thus avoiding pollution or offence of them and their 
altars (cf. Soph. Ant. 1016 ff.). It was also a kindness to 
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the departed, who were generally held to need burial in 
order to admit them to the lower world (e.g. Jl. 23. 71 f.; 
Aen. 6. 325—Od. 24. 1 ff. is abnormal and such passages 
as Aen. 2. 646, Lucan 7. 819 are philosophical, not 
popular). Hence it was a universal act of pety to bury, 
or at least allow the burial of, any dead person, triend 
or foc; to be left unburied was the lot of certain criminals 
after execution (at Athens, Plat. Resp. 4. 439 e, with 
Adam's note; traitors were so used, e.g. Soph. Ant. 26 fi., 
imitated by Aesch. Sept. 1013 ff. (a spurious passage); 
Soph. 47. 1047 ff.; Roman law regularly allowed the burial 
of executed criminals, Dig. 48. 24, with occasional 
exceptions, Tac. Ann. 6. 29. 2). Suicides were some- 
times given abnormal burial, or even none (Athens, see 
Aeschines 3. 244, hand of corpse buried separately; Rome, 
‘cautum fuerat in pontificalibus libris ut qui laqueo 
uitam finisset, insepultus abicerctur’, Servius on Aen. 
12. 603; but this certainly was not regularly observed). 
3. A regular funeral (ray, funus) was carried out as 
follows, omitting local, national, and chronolopical differ- 
ences (sce below). After the body had been bathed (e.g. 
Il. 7. 425; Aen. 6. 219), dressed (in clothes such as might 
have been worn in hfe, not in a shroud), and laid on a 
couch, it was lamented by the relatives and others present 
(excess in this respect was forbidden ın classical times, 
c.g., by the XII ‘Tables 10. 4 Bruns) and then carried 
to the Place of burning or nhumation (cxpopa, exsequiae), 
attended by a more or less large crowd. The pyre, 1f the 
body was burned (supa, rogus), was often, in archaic 
Greece and under the Empire in Rome, an elaborate 
structure, and the amount of grave-gilts burned with 
the body or placed in the tomb might be very large, 
though customs varied enormously, the classical tendency 
being towards moderation in this respect also (see, e g., 
Plutarch, Solon 21, XIL Tables 10. 2 Bruns). The ashes, 
in a case of cremation, were placed in a vessel, the shape, 
material, and size of which varied in different tin s and 
places; for an unburned body a coflin (awpus or Agpra€, 
capulus) would notmally be used, while later the stone 
sarcophagus, often elaborately carved, became very 
popular with those who could afford it. In cither case, 
body and container would be put in one of the receptacles 
already described. If the body could not be found, a 
funeral would still be held, a dummy of one kind or 
another being sometimes used (example in JHS 1936, 
140). The tomb, then and at intervals afterwards, be- 
came the centre of family ritual directed towards the dead 
4. Of the differences in funeral practice above refered 
to, the following arc the most interesting and important. 
In the IIcroic Age of Greece, as described by Homer 
(especially Zl. 23, funeral of Patroclus), the whole cere- 
mony was most elaborate, This may be due, as regards 
some details, to the fact that Achilles (q.v.) retains some 
of the manners of an earher time. Achilles himself, s 
chicf mourner, 1s fasting and unwashed (43 ff.) till ‘lhe 
rites are completed. The body lies in state and is formally 
bewailed by the women (19. 282 ff.; cf. 24. 664 and 710 {f., 
the mourning for Hector). In a hot climate the ceremony 
probably did not last long; in the had both Patroclus 
and Ilector are miraculously kept from decay (19. 29 {f.; 
23. 184 ff.), and the lying-in-state continues for several 
days. When the pyre is complete, the body is brought to 
it by a procession of warriors in full armour, and 1s 
covered with hair shorn from the mourners’ heads; 
Achilles, as chief mourner, holds the head of the corpse 
during the procession, and he and some others keep 
watch over the pyre till morning. Then beasts are slaugh- 
tered and their fat laid about the body, together with 
other food-offerings and sacrifices of horses, dogs, and 
human beings, presumably to attend the dead in the next 
world (127 {f.). After the pyre has burned, the ashes are 
quenched with wine and the bones collected and put in 
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an urn (237 ff.). A barrow of earth is then heaped above 
them (245 ff.), which was often matked by a post or other 
such object (331). Both the barrow and the post were 
called ova, the former also rUpfos. 

§. Of the funerals of the Minoan and Mycenaean ages 
we know nothing, but the tombs varied very much in 
size, elaboration, and number and value of offerings buried 
with the dead (see e.g. M. P. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean 
Rehgiont (1950), 257; I. Schliemann, Mycenae and 
Tiryns (1878), 41 1I., 88 ff.). Nor is it known whether it 
was the custom then to have the elaborate games after the 
funeral proper which are described in Homer (Jl. 23. 
259 ff.). Every contestant receives a prize of some sort, 
and some of them were the property of the dead; this 
possibly represents a compromise between burying all his 
goods with him and allowing them to he inherited. 

6. In the classical Greek period some remnant of the 
ancient magnificence was still to be seen in public 
funerals, especially those given at Athens to citizens 
killed in war (Diod. Sic. 11. 33. 3; Thuc. 2. 34), on which 
occasion a speech in their honour was made by one of 
the leading men (émirddios Adyos). 

7- in Rome the funeral of a prominent man of good 
family, whose ancestors had held public office, was a 
remarkable ceremony. After the wailing (conclamatio) 
the corpse was laid out, fully dressed (in official robes, 
i{ he himself was or had been a magistrate), on a bed in 
the atrium, feet to the door. The household was funesta, 
ie. In a state of taboo, not to be approached by, c.g., a 
pontiff, and to mark it as such, cypress or pitch-pine 
was hung outside the door. This condition lasted till a 
cettain time after the funeral, when the hen formally 
swept out the pollution of death from the house with a 
special sort of broom (Festus, 68. 8 ff. Lindsay). ‘he 
corpse was escorted to the place of inhumation or crema- 
tion, not only by living relatives and the general public, 
who were formally invited to attend, but by his dead kin, 
represented by actors or other suitable persons wearing 
their imagines (q.v.) and official robes. There were also 
professional mourning women, praeficae, who sang a 
dirge, nenia (qy.v.), and musicians, often so noisy as to 
make the din almost proverbial (Hor. Sat. 1. 6. 43). 
The origin of all this was probably Etruscan; for details 
and references, see Marquardt, Privatleben? (1886), 2, 
346 ff. In the case of a son, the funeral might be con- 
ducted at night with very little ritual, in which case the 
household did not become funesta (Rose in CQ 1923, 
191 {f.). For Roman funcrals, see further LAUDATIOU 
FUNEBRIS, GLADIATOR». 

8. Both Jews and Christians objected to cremation, 
which thus became ultimately extinct, and the latter in 
early times to elaborate sepulchres, hence the simple 
loculi or niches characteristic of the catacombs. Later 
they, when able to afford 1t, fell in with the common use 
of sarcophagi, See above, § 3. 

Dar-Sag., v ‘funus’, D S. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, 
m (1947), G. Karo, vin Attic Cemetery (1941). Forthcoming books 
on Greek and Roman burial custome by D Kunz, J. Hoardman, and 


J. M. C. Toynbee in the series ‘Aspects of Greek and Roman cat 
Fl. J. R. 


DEAE MATRES, deities known from Gallo-Roman 
monuments and inscriptions widely spread in the Celtic 
regions of the Roman Empire, but especially concentrated 
in the Rhineland and adjacent areas. Matronae is one 
certain alternative name, and there is a wide range of 
epithets, many incorporating tribal or local names, e.g. 
Matres Treverae. ‘Vhe most usual portrayal is of three 
seated women, in flowing robes with large hats, holding 
baskets of fruit or provisions of some kind. This is the 
triad presentation of the territorial nature and mother 
goddess; single figures with similar attributes are known 
under such names as Rosmerta, Maia, and Sirona (see 
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also EPONA). The cult of the Matres was brought by the 
army to Britain where, as in Ireland, Jocal goddesses in 
triple form had long been established. 


T. Hahl, Bonner Jahrb. 1960, 9 ff ; A. Ross, Celtie Dritan (1 67). 
See bibhograpy under RELIGION, CELTIC. T.G. b. P. 


DECAPROTI (ôcxárnpwro:) first appear in A.D. 66 and 
become common throughout the Eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire in the second and carly third centuries; 
the office was abolished in Egypt and probably elsewhere 
in A.D. 307-8. Decaprot: were probably in origin a finance 
committce of the city council, concerned with civic 
revenues and endowments. By the second century they 
were collecting imperial taxes and levies, and in the 
third this was their chief function; in Egypt they were 
responsible for the imperial land revenue. ‘hey were 
hable to make good deficits from their own property. 
Normally ten in number, the board had a varying 
membership, sometimes increasing to twenty. ‘They 
were elected, and probably held office for five years. 


A. H. M. J. 
DECARCHIES, (1) the committees, usually of ten 


Oligarchic, pro-Spartan citizens, installed by Lysander 
(q.v.) after the Peloponnesian War in cities detached from 
the Athenian Empire. Possessing full executive powers, 
and sometimes supported by a garrison under a Spartan 
commander (see HARMOST), they collected their cities’ 
share of the war-tax levied by Sparta (4th. Pol. 49. 2). 
The Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 1) and the Ten at the Piraeus 
arc the best-known examples. Many decarchies, especi- 
ally in the Asiatic citics, were abolished in the reaction 
against Lysander (403-402 u.c.); the rest fell after the 
Spartan defeat at Cnidos (394) or by the King’s Peace 
(386). (2) The same name was given to the governments 
instituted by Philip I of Macedon in the 'Thessalian cities 
in 344. 


R E Smith, CPAi 1948, 145 ff., D. Lotze, Abh. Sdchs. Akad. 
1964, 08 Í A.M. W: W. G.F. 


E. G. ‘Turner, JEg Arch. 1936, 3- 19. 


DECEBALUS, king of the Dacmns, acquired pro- 
minence through his war against Domitian (a.D. 85—9) 
and organızed his realm. Though defeated by Roman 
armies, he was able to secure a favourable peace from 
Domitian when the revolt of the German and Sarmatian 
alles beyond the Danube impcrilled the whole frontier, 
namely recognition, a subsidy, and the loan of skilled 
artisans. The growth of his power seemed dangerous to 
‘Trajan, who made war upon him and, after two cam- 
paigns (101-2), imposcd fairly stringent terms of peace. 
Decebalus, it is said, did not abide by them: war began 
again in 105 with a serious Dacian incursion into Mocesia. 
‘Trajan now resolved to make an end and convert Dacia 
into a Roman province. The land was invaded, Sarmize- 
gcthusa, the capital, was taken. Decebalus, hunted down, 
evaded capture by suicide (106). RSs. 


DECELEA, a small Attic deme with its centre at 'T'atai 
on the foothills of Mt. Parnes, had a view over the Attic 
plain as far as Piraeus. It was occupied by the Spartans 
from 413 to 404 B.C. as a permanent garrison on Attic 
soil. There are slight remains of a fortification, but they 
cannot be identified positively as the Spartan fort. 


Thuc. 7. 19, 27-8; A. Milchhofer, Karten von ARa aD 


vn-vi. 2 ff.; O. "A 'Apfarıtonoriou, Aexédeca (1958) C J-E 


DECEMPRIMI, the ten senior members of the local 
council of a Latin or Roman municipality, formed with 
the yearly magistrates a group which in times of crisis 
represented the community in dealings with the central 
government. ‘They are mentioned in the republican 
period only, but 1n the fully developed Empire a sinular 
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group of decaproti (q.v.) emerges as specially liable to 


Rome for the collection of the imperial taxes. ‘The 
connexion between the two groups is obscure. See 
DECURIONES. A. N.S -W. 


DECEMVIRI was the name given to several Roman 
magistracies held by ten men: 

(1) Decemviri stlitibus udicandts judged suits to decide 
whether a man was free or a slave. It 1s doubtful whether 
they are to be identifed with those smdices whose 
sacrosanctitas was declared together with that of the 
tribunes (Livy 3. 55). They are first definitely attested 
in a document c. 139 R.C. By Augustus they were prob- 
ably made sectional presidents of the centumviral 
tribunal. See CENTUMVIRI, VIGINTISEXVIRI. 

(2) Decemviri sacris faciundis kept the Sibylline books. 
Orginally duovir1, they were increased to decemviri in 
307 D.C. to include plebcians, and in Sulla’s time to 
quindecimutri. 

(3) Decemviri lembus  scribundis. 'Vradition records 
that in 451 n.C. the Roman constitution was suspended 
and complete power was entrusted to ten patricians to 
prepare a code of laws. They prepared ten tables of law, 
and a new college of decemviri was appointed for 450 to 
complete the work. Although the new board included 
plebeians, it composed two additional tables which were 
unfavourable to the plebeians (e.g. codifying the pro- 
hibition of intermarriage between the Orders). It was 
dominated by Ap. Claudius (q.v. 3) and retuned office 
until the murder of Verginia (q.v.) led to its resignation. 
The ancient constitution was restored and the consuls 
of 449 published the ‘'welve Tables. The substantial 
authenticity of the tradition (apart from the single 
episodes) depends on the reliability of the Fasti, which ts 
diflicult to deny. Further, since tradition pictures the 
second decemvirate as hostile to the plebeians, it would 
have hardly invented the plebeian decemviri. Thus both 
colleges may be accepted, though this ts a very contro- 
versial conclusion. ‘he Twelve Tables (q.v. for the 
content) represent a compromise between patricians and 
plebeians. It is doubtful whether the decernvirate was 
contemplated as a provisional mugistracy or as one de- 
signed to replace permanently the consulate and tribunate. 
The majority of patricians and plebcians, however, were 
probably unfavourable to the second decemviri, fearing 
their tyrannical tendencies. 


Diod. 12 24 26; Tavy 3. 32, Dionysius 10. §4, Cic. Rep. 2. 36 
F Taubler, Untersuchungen zur Geschuhte des Decemiirats (1921); 
G. De Sam tis, Re, Fil 1924, 26604) ; W. Soltau, Sav, Zeit: hr. 1917, 

J. Elmore, CPhal. 1922, 128 ft, Beloch, Rom Geschichte 230 ft , 
U. von Lubtow, Das Romuche Valk (1955). 280 f1.: Ogilvie, Comm. 


Lary t 5, 451 fF; R. Werner, Der Begin der ròm "Republik (1964), 
280 On dec stlitibus sud. G. Frane wut, Labeo 1903, 1031F See also 
‘TWELVE TABLIS. A. M. 


DECIDIUS SAXA, Lucius, described by Cicero as ‘ex 
ultima Celtiberia’ but deriving from Italian and probably 
Samnite stock Fuh ae the proscribed Cn. Decidius 
defended by Caesar), was admitted to the senatorial 
career by Caesar, becoming tribune ot the plebs in 44 
B.C. Ile had previously been a centurion or an equestrian 
officer. An Antonian partisan, Saxa commanded along 
with C. Norbanus the advance-guard of the Caesarians 
in the campaign of Philippi. Later governing Syma for 
Antony, he was defeated and killed in the Parthian 
invasion (40). 

R. Syme, JRS 1937, 127 ff. 


DECIUS (1), Gaius Messius (PW 9) Quintus, Emperor 
A.D. 249-51, a native of Pannonia, but connected on his 
mother’s side with an old Italian family, w was city prefect 
before being appointed by Philip to restore discipline 
in the Danubian armies. Ilis troops, however, forced 
him to assume the purple and Philip was subsequently 


R. S. 
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killed by his own men. In 250 the Carpi invaded Dacia, 
the Goths, under Kniva, Moesia. Decius was defeated 
near Beroea. ']"he tollowing year, in an attempt to inter- 
cept the Goths on their way home, he and his son Heren- 
mus were defeated and killed at Abrittus. 

Decimus was a staunch upholder of the old Roman 
traditions; his assumption of the additional surname of 
Trajan indicates an attitude favourable to the Senate, 
His persecution of the Christians resulted from his belief 
that the restoration of state cults was essential to the 
preservation of the Empire. 'l‘here were many apostates 
and martyrs, but the death of Decius cut short the per- 
secution (see CHRISTIANITY). 


Zosimus I. 22-2}, Zonaras 12. 20. K Gross, RAC 3, Got ff 
B. 10. W., 


DECIUS (2, PW 15) MUS, Punius, performed heroic 
but probably legendary feats as military tribune ın the 
First Samnıte War (343 B.c.; Livy 7. 34 f.). During his 
consulship (340) a battle with the Latins, somewhere in 
Campania (E. Pais, Storia di Roma (1926-7), 1v. 196), 
made him famous. Actually Decius may not have been 
present (Beloch, Ròm. Gesch. 374); he was popularly 
believed, however, to have ensured Rome's victory by 
solemnly ‘devoting’ hurnself and the enemy to the gods 
below and then charging into the enemy ranks to his 
death (Lavy 8. 9) -an exploit more probably to be attri- 
buted to his son. For the possibility of his Capuan origin 
see J. Heurgon, Capoue préromaine (1942), 260 ff. 

ET S. 


DECIUS (3, PH’ 16) MUS, Puptius, son of (2) above, 
consul in 312, 308, 297, 295 H.C. ; censorin 304. Duris, a con- 
temporary, mentions his death at the battle of Sentinum 
(q.v.) in 295 (see Diod. 21. 6. 2). Later tradition (Livy 10. 
28) insisted that this was another case of devotio (see 
preceding article); in fact, if any devona 1s historical, it 1s 
probably his (but see Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 440) Even 
so, the real hero of Sentinum probably was his cciicague, 
Fabius (qy.v. 3) Rullianus. k'l S 


DECIUS (4, PW 17) MUS, Punius, son of (3) above, 
consul 279 B.C. Pyrrhus deteated him at Ausculum. The 
story that he, like his father and grandtather, ‘devoted’ 
himself ın the battle ıs unknown to most ancient authori- 
ties and should probably be rejected (Plut. Pyrrh. 21; 
Dion. lal. 20. 1). ETS 


DECIUS (5, PW 9) SUBULO, Pusttus, a dissolute 
man, but a good orator, moved in Gracchan circles and, 
as tribune in 120 K.C., unsuccesstully prosecuted Opimius 
(q.v.). Accused repetundarum (119), he was acquitted, no 
doubt owing to his connexions among the equites (q.v.), 
who thus first demonstrated their new power. Praetor in 
115, he was humiliated by the consul M. Scaurus (q.v. 1). 
Ile probably died soon after. His son (apparently) was 
adopted by a relative of Saturninus (g.v. 1), becoming C. 
Appuleius Decianus, and, remaining loyal to Saturninus 
after his death, had to go into exile in Asia (Y8 or 97). 


E. Hadian, JRS 1956, gt ff. E B. 


DECLAMATIO as a technical term for the form of 
rhetorical training which consisted of exercises on 1n- 
vented themes came into use 1n the later part of-Cicero’s 
litetime. Such exercises had been part of the stock-ın- 
trade of the Greek rhetorical schools of the third and 
second centuries B.C. (and had an ancestry in earlier 
rhetorical and philosophical training) and in Cicero's 
youth the use of them was already part of the recognized 
technique of the training of the orator in Rome: his own 
rhetorical handbook De Jnventione and the anonymous 
treatise Ad Herenmum give many examples. The Greek 
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schools had distinguished between @eces, abstract 
general themes, and uzo8décas, themes related to particular 
persons or situations; in Latin usage these terms were 
rendered respectively by quaestiones (e.g. ‘an uxor 
ducenda?’, ‘an accedendum ad rem publicam?’) and 
causae (e.g. the case, cited by Cic. de Or. 2. 100, of a man 
who contravenes a law forbidding a foreigner to climb 
the city wall and thereby repels an enemy attack and saves 
the city). 

In the period following Cicero's death the practice of 
declamation acquired a new status and a new importance 
which may reasonably be connected with the changed 
conditions of the Principate. The courts still offered 
employment to the workadav advocate, but with the 
restriction of free political hfe the opportunity for 
the type of oratory by which the great advocates of the 
Republic, Cicero, Calvus, or Llortensius, had won their 
reputation had disappeared; the elevation of the decla- 
mation to be a genre in its own right, cultivated for its 
own sake, could provide an ambitious speaker with a new 
avenue to public attention. The declamation now had 
two recognized forms, one deliberative and the other 
forensic, denoted by two new technical terms. In the 
suasoria, an historical or mythological personage was given 
advice on his course of action in a particular situation: 
e.g. ‘Should Sulla resign the dictatorship?’ (Juv. 1. 16), 
‘Should Cato commit suicide atter Utica?’ (Pers. 3 45), 
‘Should Alexander cross the Ocean?’ (Sen. Suas. 1). In 
the controversia (this term, which in earlier usage had 
referred to the issue on which a case turned, was extended 
to denote the whole exercise) an invented legal case was 
argued on both sides before an imaginary jury. Though 
the ostensible purpose of the controversia, as of the cansa 
in Cicero's day, had been practice in the handling of a 
case and the acquiring of resource and eflectivencss in 
presenting it, the themes were drawn from an unreal 
romantic world of unlikely situations, of tyrants and 
tyrannicides, wicked stepmothers, erring Vestal virgins, 
pirate chiefs and their daughters, identical stepbrothers 
and sons disinherited twice over, and for the most part 
the points of law argued (though some may have been 
suggested by historical incidents or by Greek codes) were 
not those which a pleader could expect to encounter in 
the business of a Roman court. On these far-fetched and 
often complicated themes the professional declaimer and 
his pupils (the term scholasticus is applied to both) exer- 
cised a tortuous subtlety in the dittsto, the analysis of the 
issucs, and a fantastic ingenuity in the invention of 
sententiae (q.v.), neat and pointed observations, epigrams 
or paradoxes, in the contrivance of colores, the complex- 
Ions or twists given to a case by way of extenuation or 
insinuation, in the use of rhetorical figures, and im the 
mampulation of the locus communts and the description, the 
purple passage of moralizing or local colour on the vicis- 
situdes of fortune or a storm at sea. We have a large 
number of examples of the genre in the collection of 
excerpts made (with comments) by the Elder Seneca under 
the title of Oratorum et Rhetorum Sententiae Divisiones 
Colores, which represents the rhetoricians of his own 
lifetime (he quotes from more than a hundred of them), 
and in the two collections of complete declamations 
spuriously attributed to Quintilian. ‘The speaker’s atm 
was not persuasion but the applause which was accorded 
to novelty, however extravagant, and ingenuity, however 
perverse; far from preparing the pupil for the realities 
of the courts, the technique tended rather to disable him. 
What had been in Ciccro’s time a practical exercise and 
a private activity, confined to the school or, at most, a 
circle of friends, became a public performance and a 
fashionable entertainment. The exhibitions given by the 
rhetoricians and their pupils were attended not only by 
students and their parents but by the literary society of 
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Rome: in Seneca’s reminiscences we find such visitors to 
the schools as Pollio, Agrippa, Maecenas, and Augustus 
himself. 

The declamation had its critics: the Elder Seneca 
deplores the bad taste, lack of discipline, and self-advertise- 
ment which it encourages, ‘Tacitus its superficiality and 
unreality (Dial. 28 {I.); Petronius puts into the mouth of 
his hero Iincolpius a lively exposure of its absurdities 
(Sat. 1-2); Quintilian pleads for the restoration of its 
proper function of ‘1udiciorum consiliorumque imago’ 
(2. 10. 1-12). Rut its influence was pervasive and its 
vogue lasted long. The schools of the developing provinces 
took it over from Rome; the declamations ot Seneca’s 
contemporary Gallio were being studied as classics in the 
titne of St. Jerome, and the declamatory tradition left its 
mark on the Christian apologists. Its strangest legacy 1s in 
the medieval collection of tales known as the Gesta 
Romanorum, in which some of tts romantic extravaganzas 
reappear as light reading for the monastery. 

H. Bornecque, Les Declamations et les déclamateurt d'après Sénèque 
le Père (1902); G. Boissier, Tacitus and other Roman Studies (E. T. 
1906), 163 Ħ.; Norden, Ant. Kunstpr 1. 248 fF; F. S. Simonds, The 
Themes treated by the Elder Seneca (U.S.A. 1896), E. P Parks, Roman 
Rhetorical Schools (U.S A. 1944), S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation 
in the Late Republi and Early Empire (1949); A. D. Leeman, 


Orattoms Ratio (Amsterdam, 1963), 22410, A. Gwynn, Roman 
Education (1926), 155 ff. C. J. F. 


DECLAMATIONES PSEUDO-QUINTILIANEAE, 
two scts of rhetorical pieces ascribed by the MSS. to 
Quintilian. (1) The so-called declamutiones maiores, nine- 
teen in number, were already by the fourth century A.D. 
circulating under the name of Quintilian, as quotations 
in Servius prove: and there is evidence that they were 
‘edited’ by scholars of that period. It is penerally sup- 
posed that these highly coloured declamations can hardly 
be fiom the hand of Quintilian (see /nst. 2. 10. 4 f. for his 
views on unreal declamations), but date and authorship 
remain quite uncertain. (2) The declamationes minores are 
the last 145 of a collection originally numbetng 388. 
Each has a thema and short treatment of it; their deri- 
vation from some rhetorical school is ensured by the 
frequent presence of sermones, piving a master’s hints 
on the treatment of the controversia. That the master was 
Quintilian is unprovable, though not impossible; the 
doctrine is not unlike that of the rnstitutio (Rutter in his 
edition, 512-14, lists parallels), though, here too, the 
themes mav he too highly coloured to be Quintilianic. 


TEXTS ỌQuintiham quae feruntur declamationes XIX marores, ed, 
G. Lehnert (1905). M Fabn Quintilans declamariones quae supersunt 
CNLV, ed. C Hitter (1884). 

COMMENTARY. P Burman (Leyden, 1720). For attempts todate the 
declamations see Schanz-Hosius n 756 f S. F. Bonner in Fifty 
Years of Classical Scholarship (ed. Platnauer, 1954), 373. M. W 


DECUMA. In Italy one-tenth of the grain harvest (one- 
hfth of the fruit harvest) on ager publicus (g.v.) was paid to 
the Roman Treasury; it was farmed out by the censors to 
publicant (q.v.). In Sicily, all land not made ager publicus 
(und then treated accordingly) or belonging to free cities 
(see sOCI!) was decumanus: the tithes previously paid to 
Carthage and Syracuse were appropriated by Rome. 
Sardinia seems to have been under a similar system (we 
do not know for how long). In Sicily (where the Verrines 
give detailed information for the late Republic) the tithe 
was sold to contractors at Syracuse in accordance with 
the law of Hicron (q.v. 2), extended by the Romans to the 
whole province and adapted by the law of Rupilius (q.v.); 
the purchasers made individual contracts (pactiones) with 
the farmers, under the supervision of the governor. In 75 
p.c. the sale of the tithe for fruits was transferred to 
Rome. A further decuma could be requisitioned against 
pay; the details are not clear, but it gave rise to chicanery 
and exploitation. The Asian tithe, under the law of C. 
Gracchus (q.v. 4), was sold in Rome by the censors, The 
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immense amounts needed for this contract led to the 
growth of the powerful companies of publicani (q.v.).- 
Collection scems to have been through pactiones with 
individual cities. Pompey probably extended this system 
to the provinces he organized. Caesar converted the 
Asian tithe into a fixed tributum (q.v.), payable directly 
and assessed at two-thirds the tithe. In Sicily a tributum 
had taken the place of the tithe by the time of Augustus 
and in other provinces the development was similar. 


J. Carcopino, La Lai d'Hicron et les Romains (1914). FE. B. 


DECURIONES, the local councillors of the fully 
developed Roman municipal system, both in colonies 
and municipalities, whether Latin or Roman. They were 
recruited from the ex-magistrates and by censorial ap- 
pointment at the quinquennial census, holding office for 
life. The qualifications were those required for the 
magistracies and included criteria of wealth, age, status, 
and reputation. The minimum age-limit of twenty-five 
was frequently neglected, minors of influential families 
beimg clected honoris causa. The decuriones, whose number 
varied with the size of the municipality, formed the 
consilium of the magistrates, and in practice controlled 
the public life of the community. Local administration 
and finance, the sending of deputations and petitions to 
Rome or to the provincial governors, the voting of 
honorary decrces and statues, fell to them, since the 
popular assemblies played little part except at the magis- 
terial elections. The decuriones were also responsible for 
collecting the imperial taxes due by their municipality, 
and personally liable in case of default, a lability which 
became an intolerable burden in the later Empire and led 
to the breakdown of the municipal system. The decurio- 
nate became an hereditary inescapable munus of the 
wealthy, who degenerated {rom a ruling class to a tax- 
collecting caste, known as curiales (q.v.). For bibliography 
see MUNICIPIUM. A. N. S.-W. 


DEDICATIO, the other side of consecratio (q.v.). 
Strictly speaking, only one who is himself in touch with 
res sacrae, in other words a priest expert in the ways of 
the gods, can consecrate anything; hence we do not hear, 
íor instance, that M. Horatius Pulvillus consecrated the 
Capitolne temple, but that he dedicated it. But the 
owner (State or individual) of a res profana can 1f he 
chooses give it to a god, as he might to another human 
being or another State. ‘his giving to a god, or removing 
from the secular (noa, profunus) sphere into the sacred 
(tabu, sacer) being accomplished in duc form, the object, 
which a moment before anyone might handle, because it 
was a common thing, now becomes charged with numen, 
and to have anything to do with it requires more or less 
precaution and observance of proper ritual. Thus, a 
block of carved stone 1s 1n itself unremarkable, but if it 
has been dedicated to a god for use as an altar, it is 
impicty to touch it save in the performance of an act of 
worship, usually sacrifice (Hor. Carm. 3. 23. 17). 
Though only objects dedicated and consecrated by 
permission or direction of the State could in Roman law 
be really res sacrae (see CONSECRATIO), in practice anyone 
might privately dedicate, e.g., a chapel on his own pio- 
perty to such gods as he chose to worship, though 
occasionally a non-Roman cult was prohibited by decree 
of the Senate or other competent authority. II J.R. 


DEDICATIONS. J. Greek. In the early period of 
Greck literature dedication, in the modern sense, of 
literary works did not exist. When Hesiod, Theognis, and 
Empedocles addressed poems to Perses, Cyrnus, and 
Pausanias, their intention was not that of a modern 
dedicator, to gratify the dedicatee or obtain a cachet from 
his name. The person addressed was no more than a 
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target for the arrows of instruction or exhortation. Nor, 
obviously, do the Epinicians of Pindar come into account 
here. The first Greek to dedicate a book seems to have 
been Dionysius Chalcus, who in the middle of the fifth 
century B.c. dedicated his poems to a friend (Ath. 15. 
669 d-e). In the fourth century Jsocrates (To Nicocles) 
and perhaps Theophrastus (Ath. 4. 144 e) adopted the 
practice, which became extremely common in the Hellen- 
istic age. Thus Archimedes addressed his Psammites to 
Gelon, Apollonius of Perga the first three books of his 
Conica to Fudemus, the last five to Attalus 1. Diogenes 
Laertius actually finds it ‘arrogant’ in Chrysippus to 
‘write so many books and dedicate none of them to a 
king’ (7. 185), and mentions (4. 38) the only king to whom 
Arcesilaus did not dedicate anything. In the Roman 
period of Greek literature the practice remains frequent. 
Notable examples are the literary treatises of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (some in the form of letters) and the 
anthologies of Meleager and Philippus (Anth. Pal. 4. 1-2). 

J. D. D. 


IJ. Larin. There are various degrees of explicitness in 
Latin literary dedication, but no system. In general, epic 
and history avoided a dedicatory address—but there are 
exceptions. Motives vary from flattery of a monarch to a 
friendly gesture, from desire to honour a patron to need 
to instruct a pupil. 

Catullus dedicated his poems to Cornclius Nepos (it ts, 
however, uncertain how much of the extant collection 
was covered by that address) and I Jorace dedicated Odes 
1-3 to Maccenas: both collections are prefaced by a poem 
written specially for the purpose (the same may be true 
of Epistles 1. 1). Virgil dedicated the Georgics to Maecenas. 
But, in Epodes and Satires 1, a poem which addresses 
Maecenas simply comes first ın the collection, as the 
letter to Augustus begins Epistles 2. Propertius casually 
addresses "Tullus in a way that scarcely suggests dedica- 
tion. A programmatic poem, without address, opens 
Ilorace Odes 4, but other odes address individuais The 
Eclogues have no dedication (nor does the first poem 
address anyone), though single Eclogues are addressed to 
Asinius Pollio, Alfenus Varus, and Cornelius Gallus. 
Lucretius, appropriately to a didactic work, addresses 
Memmuis almost as a pupil, as Horace in the Ars Poetica 
addresses the sons of Piso. Dedications were not neces- 
sary (Persius prefaces his collection by an angry poem in 
scazons on inspiration; Juvenal by no address at all), 
especially in the case of epic: yet Lucan addresses Nero 
and Valerius Flaccus Vespasian. Statius (in his Silvae) 
and Martial used prose letters to introduce and dedicate 
some of their books. 

The same lack of system can be scen in prose works: 
Cicero dedicated a number of his rhetorical and philo- 
sophical works to friends and contemporaries with an 
interest and reputation in those fields. Livy felt no 
obligation to address an individual, but Velleius Pater- 
culus dedicated his work to M. Vinicius and Valerius 
Mvramus to liberius. Sallust does not address any 
individual, nor Tacitus—except in his Ciceronian dia- 
logus de oratoribus. The social status of the writer, the 
nature of the work, the writer’s immediate circumstances, 
his random whim or fancy—any, or all, of these may 
explain a dedication, or the lack of it. 

R. Graefenhain, De more libros ddicandi ap. ser. Graec. et Rom. 
obvio (1892); F. Stephan, Quomodo poetae Graecorum Romanorum- 


que carmina dedicaverint (1910); J. Ruppert, Quaestiones ad hist 
dedications librorum pertinentes (1911). G. W. W 


DEDITICII were individuals, communities, or nations 
which made a formal, unconditional surrender of them- 
sclves, their property, territory, and towns to the Roman 
State. Deditio was usually performed by defeated enemies 
who preferred to throw themselves on Rome’s mercy— 
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deditio in fidem—rather than suffer total sack and destruc- 
tion—expugnahio. But any community which wished to 
place itself under the total protection of Rome could 
surrender by deditio. Dediticit were regarded as sup- 
pliants and usually treated with gencrosity. 'l'hey had no 
political rights and were crves nullius certae civitatis, until 
Rome settled their future status, either by restoring to 
them the right of self-government, leges et iura, and 
recognizing them as ordinary peregrini (q.v.), or even by 
granting them the status of a civitas libera (see socn) or, 
on occasion, full treaty rights (see FORDUs). Deditio is 
not itself a form of treaty-alliance, nor is it normally a 
permancnt status, although the Lex Aelia Senna (A.V. 4) 
placed slaves of ill repute who were given their liberty 
in the category of dediticii instead of granting them 
Roman citizenship. 


rawy; passim, esp. bls 1 19, Caesar, AGall., pasam A. Heuss, 
Kho, Weiheft xxx (1914), E. Taubler, Imperium Romanum (1914); 
A. H. M. Jones, Studies in Roman Government and Law (1900), 
129 ff. A.N. S-W. 


DEIANIRA (ânyárvepa), in mythology, daughter of 
Oeneus and wife of Ileracles. He first heard of her 
from Meleuger’s ghost in Hades, according to Bacchy- 
lides 5. 170. He won her in combat from Achelous (cf. 
AMALTHEA), and on the way home he entrusted her to 
the centaur Nessus to carry across a river; Nessus tried 
to assault her and Heracles killed him with one of his 
poisoned arrows. Dying, he pave Detanira some of his 
blood, assuring her it was a potent love-charm. Years 
later, when she had borne Heracles several children, he 
brought lole home from Occhaha; Deianira, to regain 
his affection, smeared the blood on a garment and sent 
it him. ‘The poison caused his death, whereat she killed 
herself. See Sophocles, Trachiniae. H.J. R 


DEIOTARUS, tctrarch of western Galatia, attacked by 
Mithridates (q.v. 6), became a loyal Roman ally im all the 
wars in Asia from Sulla to Pompey, who, in his Asian 
settlement, greatly increased Deiotarus’ territory. The 
Senate, perhaps adding more to it, gave him the royal 
title. Pompey also increased the territory of Deiotarus’ 
son-in-law, Brogitarus, chief of the Trocmi in eastern 
Galatia. In 51 4.c. Deiotarus put his forces at the disposal 
of Cicero and Bibulus (gg.v.). In the Civil War, after 
following Pompey, he joined Caesar after Pharsalus and 
assisted Calvinus (q.v. 2) in his Pontic campaign, seizing 
the rest of Galatia. Cacsar made him give up some of his 
guins, and on Caesar’s final return to Rome (45) Deiotatus’ 
cnemics raised complaints about him, and his friend 
Cicero defended him in an extant speech. On Caesar's 
death, he reoccupied his lost territories, bought recogni- 
tion from Antonius (q v. 4), but then joined Brutus (q.v. 
s). Before the final battle at Philippi he deserted to the 
Triumvirs and escaped punishment, dying peacefully in 
40. He had organized two legions on the Roman model, 
one of which later became XXII Deiotariana. 


r. E Adcock, JRS 1947, 12 ff. E. B. 


DEIPHOBUS (4yidofos), in mythology, son of Priam; 
he plavs a fairly prominent part in the fighting in the 
Thad, and in the Odyssey 1s associated with Helen (5. 276), 
and the hardest fighting at the capture of ‘Troy 1s about 
his house (8. 517-20). All later authors say he was 
married to Helen after Paris’ death. H. J. R. 


DEIPHONTES (4yidovtys), in mythology, a descen- 
dant in the fifth generation of Heracles. He married 
Hlyrnetho, daughter of Temenus king ot Argos, and was 
favoured by him above his own sons, who therefore 
murdered their father and strove with Deiphontes, with 
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results variously described by different authors (collected 
by Stoll in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.). H. J. R. 


DELIAN LEAGUE, THE, is the modern name given 
to the great aiiiance formed in 478-477 B.C. against the 
Persians. In 478 the Greeks, led by Pausanias the Spartan 
regent, campaigned in Cyprus and secured Byzantium; 
but Pausantas abused his power and was recalled to 
Sparta At the allics’ request Athens accepted the leader- 
ship, the Peloponnesians were content to withdraw from 
overseas responsibilitics, and a new alliance was formed. 
The sacred island of Delos, a traditional Jonian festival 
centre, was chosen as headquarters. Athens provided the 
commander of the allied forces and determined which 
citics were to provide ships and which money; the trea- 
surcrs also, ten Aellenotamiai, were Athenians, and the 
Athenian commander Aristides was responsible for the 
first assessment. But at the outset policy was determined 
at meetings on Delos at which every member had an 
equal vote. The nucleus of the alliance was tormed by 
the loman cities of the west coast of Asia Minor, the 
llellespont and the Propontis, and most of the islands in 
the Aegean. Chios, Samos, Lesbos, and some of the other 
states with a naval tradition provided ships; the remainder 
brought annual tribute to the treasury at Delos. Every 
member took an oath of loyalty which was permanently 
binding. 

At first the original objectives were vigorously pursued. 
Persian garrisons were driven out of Thrace (except at 
Doriscus on the Hebrus) and the Chersonese, Greck 
control was extended along the west and south coast of 
Asia Minor, new membets joined until there were nearly 
200. A climax was reached when Cimon, commanding 
200 Athenian and allicd ships, destroyed the Persian 
land and sea forces at the mouth of the Eurymedon 
(c. 466). But meanwhile situations were developing 
which had not been anticipated. Carystus in Euboca was 
forced to join (c. 472), Naxos was not allowed to secede 
and had to accept a dictated settlement (c. 467), and in 
465 the rich island of T'hasos revolted because Athens 
was encroaching on her economic interests on the main- 
land. "Thasos had to surrender in 462 and stiff terms were 
imposed, but a large colony of Athenians and allies, who 
had settled on the Strymon to exploit the riches of the 
area, was wiped out by the natives. ‘l‘here was clearly a 
danger that Athens would use the alliance increasingly in 
her own interest, but fighting against Persia was soon re- 
sumed. In 460 a strong force sailed to Cyprus and was 
soon diverted to Egypt to support Jnaros, a Libyan 
prince who was leading a revolt against Persia. At first 
the joint forces were highly successful and the Persians 
were blockaded in Memphis, but strong Persian reinforce- 
ments reversed the situation and in 454 the Greeks had to 
capitulate. Meanwhile Athens had involved herself in 
war with the Pcloponnesians. She now abandoned her 
offensive on the mainland and concentrated on maintain- 
ing control over her allies. T'he treasury was moved from 
Delos to Athens for greater security and disaffection 
among the allies was firmly suppressed. Cimon, who had 
been ostracized in 461 when his policy of good relations 
with Sparta was discredited, was specially recalled and, 
after negotiating a five years’ truce with Sparta, he led 
another strong force to Cyprus. But after initial successes 
he died, the fleet returned, and war with Persia was not 
resumed. 

"I'he death of Cimon made it easier to reverse Athenian 
pohcy and, though the evidence ıs not satisfactory, it is 
highly probable that peace was negotiated by Callias at 
the head of an Athenian embassy. The main terms were 
thut the Persian fleet was not to sail west of Phasclis, nor 
outside the Euxine; Perstan satraps were not to attempt 
to force back Athenian allics into the Persian Empire; and 
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the Greek cities of Asia were to be autonomous. The 
alliance of 478-477 had been primarily directed against 
Persia; the peace was followed by an unsettled period in 
the Aegean and political conflict in Athens. Pericles, now 
the recognized champion of the people, encouraged the 
Athenians to convert the alliance into an empire. He 
first invited the Greeks of the mainland and of the east 
to 4 congress at Athens to discuss common problems, 
particularly the rebuilding of temples destroyed by the 
Persians, and the policing of the seas. Sparta led a move- 
ment for abstention, the congress was not held, and 
Athens made the vital decisions herself. The alliance was 
not dissolved, tribute was to continue, and the reserve 
brought from Delos was used for the rebuilding of 
Athenian temples. Discontent among the allies was 
forcibly suppressed and the policy of :mposing small 
Athenian garrisons and political residents which was 
begun in or even before the 50s was further developed. It 
was probably now that Athens enforced the use of her 
own coins, weights, and mcasures on the allies and re- 
quired them all to bring standard offerings of cow and 
panoply to the Great Panathenaic festival which was held 
at four-year intervals. Cleruchies (q.v.) of Athenians were 
settled m allied termtory, partly for the benefit of poorer 
Athenians, but also to add to Athenian security. The first 
known was at Andros in 450, together perhaps with 
Naxos und Euboea (? Carystus): the Chersonese was 
settled by Pericles in 447. By now only Chios, Samos, and 
Leshos contributed ships, the rest paid tribute and had 
no effective means of resisting. The allies no longer took 
part in discussions of policy. In Athenian official language 
the ‘allies’ had now become ‘the citics which the Athen- 
ians control’. 

Athens was able to suppress her allies when thev re- 
volted; she had more serious trouble from the mainland 
cities over which she had pained control in the 50s. 
Bocotiu, conquered in 457, revolted in 446 (or 447), anda 
small Athenian force, underestimating the danger, was 
overwhelmed at Coronea. This defeat was followed by 
the revolt of Megara, and also of Euboes, and, with the 
expiry of the truce, the Spartans brought a Peloponnes- 
jan army into Attica. Pericles who had tuken the main 
Athenian army to Euboea returned and was able to nego- 
tinte a Spartan withdrawal as a preliminary to peace. In 
446-445 the Thirty Years’ Peace was agreed, in which 
Athens renounced her ambitions on land, but was frec to 
consolidate her empire. Euboea was now crushed and 
bound more closely to Athens and in Athens ‘Thucydides 
(q.v. 1), son of Melesias, who had opposed Pericles’ 
policies, was ostracized. In 440, however, there came a 
severe shock when Samos challenged the right of Athens 
to interfere in a quarrel with Miletus. An attempted 
political settlement failed and a fierce war followed. 
Samos surrendered after a long siege and had to give up 
her fleet, pull down her walls, and pay a heavy indemnity. 
Athens had no more trouble from her allies until war with 
the Peloponnese seemed imminent. When war broke out 
she had a firm control, she was able to enforce regular 
tribute payment except in the less accessible areas of 
Caria, and she was able to demand that allied cases in- 
volving the major penalties of death, exile, loss of rights, 
and property confiscauon should be heard at Athens. 
The people’s courts played an increasing part in the con- 
trol of empire. 

Sparta, posing as the liberator of Greece, expected 
large-scale revolt trom Athens; she was disappointed. 
Several of the smaller cities in Chalcidice had established 
their independence ın 432 by settling inland at Olynthus, 
and in 428 Lesbos revolted and drew against hersclf a 
large Athenian force; but there was no general movement 
and Lesbos was crushed. Athens was able in 425 to 1n- 
crease the tribute assessment to a total of nearly 1,500 
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talenta (the original assessment is said to have been 460 
talents), and to use Miulesians and other allies in her 
expeditions. In 415 when Melos refused to join her 
alliance, Athens reduced the island, put to death the 
men, and enslaved the women and children, an episode 
long remembered as the most ruthless act of Athenian 
imperialism. When the Athenian fleet and army were 
lost at Syracuse revolt spread more widely. Euboea 
was lost in 411, Thasos, Chios, and other [onian citics 
broke away and appealed for help to Sparta, but even 
now some cities remained loyal and in most of those 
that revolted there was a pro-Athenian party. The 
reasons are complex. Most important was the Athenian 
championing of democracy. When revolts had been 
crushed Athens had usually imposed democracies; Sparta 
wus the traditional champion of ‘the better elements’. 
Liberation by Sparta might mean government by a 
narrow oligarchy. Athens also, in spite of the curtailment 
of liberties, had brought positive henefits to many of the 
poorer cities. Piracy had been suppressed to the great 
advantage of trade, and the Athenian navy offered well- 
paid service, particularly attractive to the islanders. ‘The 
city of Athens, especially after the great building pro- 
gramme of Pericles, was a magnet to the leading men in 
the cities, and the poorer classes found more considera- 
tion und more opportunities for employment in Athens 
than in any other Greek city. 

The allies did not in fact make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the defeat of Athens, and when Sparta took 
Athens’ place the cities soon had reason to regret the 
change. In Jess than thirty years they were aguin eager to 
unite under Athenian leadership, this time against Spar- 
tan aggression. But in 377 Athens repudiated cleruchies, 
garrisons, political domination, and other aspects of her 
rule that had been especially resented in the fifth century. 

ANCIFNE Sourers ë Thllk Mciggs-Andrewes, Sources for Greek 
History (1951). undex, 35 4 tE. 

MODERN LribRArun.. H. Nesselhiaut, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der Dehsih-Attisshen Symmachie (Kha, Neiheit xxx, 1944), ATL, 


vol in More concisely in general Tlistones of Greece N.G. L 
Hammond" (1907), J. B. Dury? (1951), CAH v R. M. 


DELLIUS (PW 1), Quintus, joined first Dolabella (q.v. 
3), then Cassius (q.v. 6), then Antonius (g.v. 4), who used 
him on many missions, and finally (just before Actium) 
Octavian— hence called desultor bellorum civihum by 
Valerius Messalla (q.v. 3), whose own record was rather 
similar. Ie wrote an account of Antony’s Parthian War, 
which 1s a source of Pjutarch’s account in his Antony. 
E B. 


DELOS, a small island (less than 2 square miles) re- 
garded as the centre of the Cyclades. According to legend 
the birthplace of Apollo and Artemis, it was {rom carliest 
historical tımes sacred to Apollo, who was honoured by 
song, dunce, and games in a festival (panegyris) to which 
came men and women from the islands and coasts of the 
Aegean as early as the cighth century (cf. Homeri Hymn 
to Apollo). The island had once been occupied, according 
to Thucydides, by Caran sca-rovers, who were driven 
out by Minos of Crete. ‘The pre-Hellenic inhabitants, of 
whose occupation stone huts on Mt. Cynthus and in the 
plain aflord evidence, were displaced by colonists from 
continental Greece before c. 1000 B.C., and the island was 
already famous in the Odyssey. Its history proper begins 
in the sixth century, when Pisistratus of Athens, to 
further his control of the Cyclades, purified Delos, and 
the Samian tyrant Polycrates extended his patronage to 
it. Delos was important as the centre of an Ionian 
amphictiony. 

When the invading Persian fleet arrived in 490 
Datis respected the sanctuary. In 478-477, when a mari- 
time league was formed to ensure Greek independence, 
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Delos was naturally chosen as seat of the common 
treasury (see DELIAN LEAGUL). On the removal of the 
treasury to Athens (454) Delos came under more direct 
Athenian control, but did not pay tribute. In 426 Athens 
again purified the island, and Nicias inaugurated a 
quinquennial festival (‘Deha’) ina theoria of great pomp, 
possibly in 418/17 to maugurate also the new temple of 
Apollo built by the Athenians. After the Peloponnesian 
War Athenian control of Delos was interrupted until the 
formation of Athens’ second maritime league (3738/7), 
when the administration of the Delian temples was re- 
organized under Athenian officials called Amphictions 
(cf. ‘Sandwich Marble’, JG nè. 1635, relevant to the 
financial period 377-373). When Athens lost her sea 
powcr, her administration of Delos stopped (414). 

Henceforth for a century and a half the sanctuary 
was administered by Jocal oficials known as Ateroporot, 
while Egypt and Macedon contended tor hegemony of 
the Acgean. During this period Delos enjoyed the usual 
mstitutions of a city-state. For the supervision of the 
temple of Apollo, and all edifices within his temenos, the 
ekklesia entrusted its powets to the Azeropoio1, who ranked 
next to the Archon, the head of the State. "Whe first politi- 
cal relationship of the free Delians was with the League 
of [Islanders (1 e. whabitants of island-cities of the Aegean), 
the formation and protection of which are attributed by 
some to the Ptolemaic kings. ‘lhe federal treasury 
perhaps the seat of the League—was at Delos, where 
federal festivals were from time to time instituted im 
honour of the Hellenistic princes who happened to be 
paramount in the nid Aegean. The stoas of Antigonus 
Gonatas and Philp of Macedon were notable butldings 
of the third century. Delian monuments of this period 
reveal the pretensions not only of the Egyptian and Mace- 
doman, but also of the Pergamene and Syrian kings. 
Early in the thid century Delos was a centie of the com 
trade of the Aegean; buyers came from Macedonia and 
other northern places. A torcign colony was growing up, 
torergn banking firms were fourmshing; the occurrence at 
Jtahan names indicates commercial bonds with southern 
Italy. Delos enjoyed a kind of neutrality (sce Laudlaw, 4 
Listory of Delos, app. B); but at last she presumed to 
support Perseus of Macedon against Rome, and after his 
defeat at Pydna Rome handed over the island to her ally 
Athens, who removed the old inhabitants and sent her 
cleruchs to replace them (166), who in turn were later 
transformed into a cosmopolitan population, ‘lo damage 
Rhodian trade, Delos was made a free port. 

In the third great period of Dehan history the chief 
annual magistrate of the Athenian colony bore the title 
L’iponeletes. Atter a servile outbreak (of unknown date), 
the cleruchy was, it is atgued, dissolved; there was a 
wider orgamzation of the Athenians and foreign traders. 
Already there existed guilds (Kowa) of Italian residents 
(Hermaistar, or maeistress Mirquirt sc, Mercuri, and 
others); the function of the Delian magistri has been 
much debated; itis umprobuble that there was a conventus 
avium Romanorum, as alleged by A Schulten and E. 
kornemann. ‘There were also powerful Oriental guilds 
(c.g. the Posetdomastar of Berytus), and trade guilds (e.g. 
the Ouil-Sellers). Traders’ vessels filled the Sacred Har- 
hour and the Merchant Harbour to the south, and slaves 
constituted one of the chief commodities of exchange. 
Dechne, however, set in after Archelaus, general of 
Mithridates of Pontus, sacked the island i 88; and in 69 
the pirates, alles of Mithridates, attacked Delos, now a 
Roman naval centre, and enslaved the inhabitants. After 
Pompey suppressed the pirates some measure of pro- 
sperity returned to the island; a legatus of Lucullus, C. 
Valerius ‘I'riarius, repaired the town and built a wall to 
protect the inhabitants; and there is evidence of a Jewish 
colony. Before the end of the first century, however, the 
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trade-routes had altered, and Delos began to be aban- 
doned both as entrepôt and as cult-centre. When Juhus 
Caesar planted a colony of Romans on the old site of 
Corinth the fate of Delos was sealed, though a small 
group of inhabitants lingered on in the early Christian 
era. 

The archacological exploration of lelos, carried on 
by the French School (Athens) since 1873, first by A. 
Lebégue, then by 'Th. Homolle and many others, has 
been recorded contemporaneously in the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, and since 1909 definitively in 
Exploration archéologique de Délos. 1t has revealed the re- 
mains of public buildinys—temples, colonnades, theatre, 
gymnasium, etc., of agorus, and of warehouses and private 
dwellings of the second century u.c.; these, with a wealth 
of inscriptions, muke a notable addition to the knowledge 
of Greek and Graeco-Roman civilization, ‘he inhabited 
areas were on the sheltered western side, the sanctuary of 
Apollo (eélus xi) being close to the Sacred Harbour and 
south of the Sacred Lake and the celebrated Lion Terrace 
(Delos xxiv); further to the south were the theatre 
quarter (Delos viu) and the docks, quays, and warchouses 
(cf. BCH 1916, 5 f¥.). North-west of the sanctuary was 
the Pillared Hall (Salle Flypostyle, Deélos ii, 11 bis), unique 
in Greek architecture and perhaps some sort of exchange. 
The most ancient worship may have centred on the 
sanctuary of Artemis, the site of which, identified in 
1929, IS nearer to the Sacred Harbour; here was found a 
very ancient treasure of gold, ivory, and bronze (cf. BCH 
1947 -8, 148 (f.). Some stress the tiportance of the temple 
of Leto in primitive times (e.g. Bethe, Hermes 1936, 
351 ff., ibid. 1937, 190 F.; Die Antike 1938, 81 ff.). The 
discoveries at the Artemision in 1946 gave rise to Gallet 
de Santerre’s exummation of Delos in pre-history and 
the problems of settlement on Mt. Cynthus and in the 
western plain respectively. The splendour of the Meron 
of Apollo eclipsed that of all others; to quote Hlomolle, 
among the temples of Greece there 1s none, not even the 
Parthenon, whose administration can he as minutely 
studied and as surely known as that of the temple of 
Apollo at Delos. Conditions regarding the letting of 
temple landed property, and the pranting of temple loans, 
were defined as carly as the fourth century in a document 
known as the Sacred Contract (cf. Hermes 1926, RO {f.). 
Below Mt. Cynthus clustered on terraces the sanctuaries 
of the onental gods (Delos xi, xvi). Delian records refer 
to a public pymnasium, and to palaestras, the identifica- 
tion of which is a matter of dispute (Delos xxv; BCH 
1952, 562 ft.) 

Ibvidence of the wealth and importance of foreign 
traders in the later second century B.C. is derived from 
the so-called Agora of the Italtans (Schola Romanorum, 
‘Irau llaoras), the largest building of Delos and unique 
in the Greek world (Deélos xix; cf. BCH 1881, 390 ff.; 
1884, 113 11.); also from the ‘Establishment of the Posci- 
deniasts’ of Berytus (Delos vi). The cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of the population at the end of the second century ts 
indicated in an ephebe list of 119/18 (BCH 1931, 438 {f.). 
Thanks to the wealth of inscriptions it was possible to 
undertake prosopoyraphical studies of the Romans and 
Italians on Delos (BCH 1884, 75 tt. (Iomolle), tbid. 
1912, 5 ff. (Hatzfeld); Rev. Er. Grec. 1916, 188 ff. 
(Lacroix)). Also, the economice situation of the island with 
reference to commodities, prices, and wages in the period 
of independence has been the subject of particular in- 
vestigation (e.g. G. Glotz, J. des Savants 1913, 16 f., 
206 fl., 251 {I.; Rev. Et. Grec. 1916, 28: ff.), Valuable 
information was derived from the exammation of stamped 
amphora handles (BCH 1952, 514 ff). 

In the course of the excavations a wealth of objects 
relating to daily life was found (Délos xvin), but few 
arustic bronzes among them. There is a fine collection 
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(Delos Museum) of lamps of black and red clay ranging 
in date from the fifth century to the early Christian era 
(BCH 1908, 133 ff.). here is a large collection of terra- 
cotta brazicrs (ibid. 1905, 372 ff.; ibid. 1934, 203 ff.; 
ibid. 1961, 474 ff.), and of terra-cotta figurines (Deélos 
xxii). Vases range from the earliest periods to the Attic 
red-figure period, the finest having been recovered from 
the older temple of Hera (Deélos x); cf. BCH 1911, 350 ff. 
—iurchaic vases; ibid. 1913, 418 {I.—relief vases). Wall 
Pamtings and mosaics have survived, the former useful 
in assessing domestic cults (Delos ix). Some mosaics are 
very elegant, notably those in the House of the Masks 
(Delos xiv) and the House of Dionysus and House of the 
Dolphins (aot Mon. et Mém. xiv). 

Of the architectural adornment of the island, the 
theatre apart, little reniains. Much marble sculpture was 
found, ranging m date from Naxian work of the seventh/ 
sixth century to commonplace productions of the first 
century. Many portrait statues of the Graeco-Roman 
period are extant (Deélos xui), some of Hellenistic princes 
and some of official Romans (e.g. C. Billienus (Deélos v. 
41 ff., pl. 60)). There remain in stfu the base and torso of 
the famous archaic and colossal statue of Apollo (Déonna, 
Les Apollons archaiques, 191 ff.), offering of the Naxians, 
as were the impressive lions (of Nax1an marble) guarding 
the Processional Way leading to the Sacred Lake. 

The detailed publications are those of the Exploration archéologique 
de Delos (in twenty-five volumes, 1909-61) The inscriptions are in 
IG m and in Inscriptions de Delos, 1926-50 There m a selection in 
ay Dinseriptions de Delos 1 (Textes historiques ed F. Dursbach, 
1921). 

C. A Lebègue, Recherches sur Délos (1870); T. Vlomalle, Les 
Ardhnves de lintendance sacree à Délos (1887); y de Schoefter, De 
Deli insulae rebus (Berlin, 1889), 3d s v. Delos m PIV w 2459 f., 
W. Koemg, Der Bund der Newtoten (1910), W SS Ferguson, 
Hellenisne Athens (1911), ch 1x, ‘Athens and Delos’. S. Molinier, 
Les ‘Maisons sacrécs’ de Delos au temps de I'independance de lile, 
315-1005 av J-C. (1igig); P. Roussel, Delos colame athemenne 
(1gi6); id. Les Cultes egypucns å Délos (1916); ). UMatzfeld, Les Trafi- 

wants itahens dans P Orient hellenique (1919); 1d ‘es Itahens résidunt 

Delos,’ BCH wiz, 5 fA E. R. Boak, “The Magisui ot Campana 
and Delos’, CPA 1916, 25 ff | M. Lacroix, ‘Les Ietrangers a ))élos 
paun la pénode de l'indépendance wm Melanges Glotz (1932); 

Dulard, La Religion domestique dans la colome itahenne de Delos 
(1920); 1d  Perntures murales et mosalques de Delos, Piot Monuments 
et Memoires xiv (1908), Ch Dugas, Le Tresor de ceramique de Delos 
(1910); W A. Laidlaw, A History of Delas (1933); R. Vallom, 
LodAriehitecture hellomque et hellenmistique a Delos jusqu u Cévu tion des 
Déhens, | Les Monuments (1944); 1d. Les Constructions antiques de 
Delos Documents (1953), W Déonna, La Vic privée des Dehens (1948); 
M Gallet de Santerre, Delos primitive et archatque (1958), J.A O 
Larsen in Trank, Zeon Survey iv, 334 f; A Plassart, ‘La Synagogue 
Juive de Delos’ in Melanges Holleaux (1913) On the contents of the 
Museum of Delos see N. M Rontoleontos, ‘Odiyyos Tis Aor (1950), 
138 f , for other publications ace CAH vmi, 7921. W. A. 1. 


DELPHI is situated on the lower southern slopes of 
Parnassus, some 2,000 feet above the Gulf of Corinth. 
It attained importance at an early date and some have 
accepted the idea of a special connexion with Crete (cf. 
The Delphic Hymn to Apollo, 491-9, 514-23. for Apollo's 
Cretan priests, Apres ano Kywoot Mwwtov, and J. Defradas 
les Thèmes de la propagande delphique (1954), 55 ft.), 
which 1s hardly supported by any volume of finds at 
Delphi, and may be due rather to memories of Cretan 
greatness as a centre of culture and ritual. Middle Flelladic 
and later pottery has been found on the site, which also 
has the remains of Mycenaean houses. Subsequently 
Corinth seems to have played some part in the develop- 
ment of the oracle to judge from the pottery found, not 
unrelated to the activity of that city in western coloniza- 
tion and Apollo’s function as Leader. 

For the history of the oracle, sce the following article. 
The sanctuary consisted of a temenos enclosed by a 
wall. Inside it were the monuments dedicated by the 
States of Greece to commemorate victories and public 
events, together with some twenty ‘treasuries’ a small 
theatre, and the main temple of Apollo (q.v., §4) to 
which the Sacred Way wound up from the road below. 
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Tradition claimed (cf. The Hymn to Apollo, 295-6) 
Trophonius and Agamedes as the builders of the first 
temple of Apollo. There may have been others before the 
building which was destroyed by fire in 548 B.c. This 
destruction led to a reorganization, architectura) rather 
than religious, of the temenos, involving the construction 
of the Polygonal Wall below the temple platform and the 
destruction of buildings and treasuries of which only 
architectural and sculptural elements now survive (cf. 
the Sicyonian monopteros). The great new temple was 
completed 1n the last decade of the sixth century with 
the aid if not the donations of the Athenian family of 
Alcmaconidae then living at Delphi in exile. ‘This new 
temple (partly described in the Jon of Euripides) was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 373. A new temple was 
built by subscription, its pedimental sculptures being 
made by two Athenians, Praxias and Androsthenes. This 
building survived until Roman times and was repaired by 
Domitian. ‘I'he physical organization of the oracle, the 
cleft in the rock and the emanations from it, together with 
the position of the adyton or Iloly of Holies where the 
Pythia gave her responses have been the subject of much 
controversy (cf. P. Amandry, La Mantique apollinienne a 
Delphes (1950), 201 ff.). The supposed omphalos (q.v.), 
the reputed centre of the earth, turns out to be the top of 
a pillar from the zconostass of a church (BCH 1951, 
210 ft.). A marble omphalos of Roman period has been 
found, 

‘The sanctuary was attacked by the Persians in 480 and 
by the Gauls in 279, but suffered little damage. Nero 
despoiled it of 500 statues. Julian attempted a revival of 
the sanctuary, but the oracle announced to him its own 
decline, and in A.D. 390 it was finally closed by Theo- 
dosius m the name of Christianity, Excavations were 
begun by French archaeologists in 1880, when the village 
of Kastri was removed from the site to its present 
position. 

Apart from the revelation of the main buildings of the 
enclosure and the remains of numerous memorial: men- 
tioned by Pausanias (such as the base of the Serpent 
Column commemorating Plataea and Lysander’s memor- 
1al for Aegospotarni), there have been notable finds of 
sculpture: the very archaic metopes of the Sicyonian 
monopteros and the metopes of the Athenian Treasury, 
the frieze of the Siphnian ‘l'reasury, pedimental sculptures 
of the ‘Alemaeonid’ temple, important for sculptural 
chronology, the bronze Charioteer, and the remnants of 
the memorial set up by a Thessalian dynast the originals of 
which may be by Lysippus. Fragments of gold relief and 
ivory carving in the archaic style, including some heads of 
considerable size with inlaid cyes, which may have come 
from some work of art in these precious muterials, were 
found buricd under the Sacred Way. 

Below the modern road and the Castahan Spring (the 
earlier form of which has recently been established) are 
public buildings (palaestra, etc.), the archaic temple of 
Athena Pronaia, and the fourth-century Tholos, in the 
area called the Marmaria, where he also boulders which 
have fallen from the cliffs above (the Phaedriades). 


F. Poulsen, Delphi (1920); E. Bourguet, Tes Ruines de Delphes 
(1914), P. de la Coste-Messeli¢re, Au musee de Delphes (1946); Pierre 
Dirot, ‘Geomorphologie de la région de Delphes’, BCH 1959, 
258 fT. S. C.; R. J. H. 


DELPHIC ORACLE, in classical times the supreme 
oracle of Greece, presided over by Apollo. Its site was 
supposed to be the centre of the earth, marked by the 
sacred navel-stone (omphalos, q.v.). 1t had been a holy 
place from remote antiquity (remains of pre-Greek 
sactifices have been found), and the presiding genius was 
originally an earth-spirit. Apollo was recognized by the 
Grecks themselves as a late-comer (Aesch. Eum. 1 ff., 
etc.). Aeschylus’ account emphasizes the peaceful nature 
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of the transfer to Apollo, but the legend of his killing a 
chthonian monster (Hymn. Hom. Ap., Eur. IT 1244 {1.; 
see also J. E. Fontenrose, Python: a Study of Delphic 
Myth and its Origins (U.S.A. 1959)) suggests a different 
and more plausible tradition; the ecstasies and sex of the 
Pythia may be due to the original chthonian nature of the 
cult (but cf. K. Latte, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1940, 9 ff.). 

2. Responses were given by the Pythia, who may have 
been originally appointed as a young virgin, but in later 
times at least was elderly (see Parke-Wormell, 35), in a 
state of frenzy induced by means not now ascertainable 
with certainty. Faith in the power of the god to take 
possession was complete, and the consequent emotional 
suggestion would doubtless add powerfully to the effect 
of such practices as chewing bay-leaves (Apollo’s plant) 
or drinking holy water. Excavation has rendered tmprob- 
able the post-classical theory of a chasm with mephitic 
vapours. ‘he riddle of the prophecies is not entirely 
soluble. Efficient accumulation and use of information 
can account for much, but there remain exceptions, 
whose explanation will always be a mystery. Atter puri- 
fication and sacrifice, inquirers approached the oracle in 
an order determimed partly by lot. Kight of precedence 
mught be granted as a privilege (rmpopavreia, Farnell, 
Cults iv. 214 n.). A male prophet put their question and 
interpreted the Pythia’s answer, commonly in verse. 
Advice was sought both by private mdividuals (e.g. con- 
cerning marriage, childlessness, commercial  enter- 

\ prises) and States. Slaves were manumitted by dedication 
‘to the Delphic pod. 

3. In rehgion Delphi gave answers on all questions 
of cult, fostering the worship of Olympian and local 
deities impartially and adopting a generally conservative 
attitude on religious questions. The best way to worship 
was ‘according to ancestral custom’ or ‘the City’s 
custom’ (Parhe--Wormell, 321). It seems, however, to 
have welcomed Dionysus with whose ecstatic worship 
Delphic prophecy has been thought to have much in 
common—and assisted in the propagation of his cult. 
At Delphi itself Dionysus was received into partnership, 
his grave was shown in the inner sanctuary, and tor three 
winter months Apollo was believed to hand over the 
shrine to Dionysus and retire to the far north. The 
tneteric festivals of Dionysus at Delphi were orgtastic, 
and women were officially sent from the Greek States 
QGncluding Athens) to take part in them. An authority 
on all cult-practices, Apollo was above all the god of 
katharsis, especially purification after homicide, from 
which the primitive conception of automatic miasma 
never entirely disappeared. 

4. Politically, Delphi came to the fore in the great 
period of colonization, its advice being regularly sought 
on the choice of site and patron deity. Tradition assigned 
many laws of Greek cities also to the god, e.g. the con- 
stitution of Lycurgus at Sparta, Other political prophecies, 
with a few striking exceptions difficult to explain, suggest 
extensive knowledge of the situation and a leaning to 
conservatism which did not exclude attempts (not always 
successful) at a politic adaptation to changing conditions. 
Thus in spite of aristocratic sympathies, Delphi is said 
to have foretold the power of most of the tyrants (Pisis- 
tratus js an exception), it favoured Croesus until his 
full, discouraged Greek resistance to Persia, was pro- 
Spartan in the Peloponnesian War, supported Philip of 
Macedon. 

§. Questions of individual morality, which were Icft 
untouched by the city-states, deeply interested the oracle, 
and it seems to have shown great firmness on moral 
issues. It sponsored the notion that purity was a matter, 
not only of ritual, but also, and primarily, of the spirit, 
and that the intention might be more important than the 
deed. (Cf. esp. the story of Glaucus, Hdt. 6. 86, and 
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other examples in Parke-Wormell, ch. viii.) In this it 
reached the high-water mark of religious ethic in pagan 
antıquıty. The famous exhortations carved on the temple, 
though not especially exalted ın tone, were also moral 
precepts—'Know thyselt’ and ‘Nothing too much’. 

6. The importance of Delphi is above all that it 
provided a mecting-place for the otherwise isolated city- 
states of Greece. The unique position and universal 
presuge which it enjoyed, and which were necessary if 
if was to discharge this function, cannot now be com- 
pletely accounted for, but besides the impressiveness of tts 
prophetic method (as contrasted with ‘sane’ procedures 
like the inspection of victims or the flight of birds), 
one may mention the attraction of its famous Pan- 
hellenic Pythian games (tounded after the First Sacred 
War about 590 n.c.) and its connexion with a powerful 
religious league of northern States, the Delphic Amphi- 
cuony (see AMPHICTIONIES). The carly history of the 
Amphictiony is obscure, but ıt seems certain that its 
orginal centre was further north, and Delphi was prob- 
ably not included until the middle of the seventh 
century. In the fifth century, with the recognition of 
Delphi as a common centre of worship, the Amphictionic 
Council became representative of the Greek states as a 
whole (Parke—Wormell, 177 f.). Macedon was admitted 
to membership after the assistance given by Philip against 
the Phocians mn the Third Sacred War (355- 346 h.c.). 

7. In Hellenistic tunes the influence of Delphi and of 
the League rapidly declined, though the new kings 
thought ıt due to their royalty to flatter the oracle, which 
was still a centre of information tor the Greek world. 
Delphi was seized by the Actolian Confederacy about 
300 n.c. and suffered later from barbarian invasions. Its 
treasure was unscrupulously used by Sulla. Under the 
Roman Empire it enjoyed a somewhat artificial revival 
in Hadrian's time, but astrology provided an alternative 
source of prophecy and there were rival oracles. The 
decline of Delphi was already almost complete when 
Christianity became the official religion under Constan- 
une, 

On the general subject of oracular prophecy, see 
ORACLES, DIVINATION. 


kor a full account of the Delphic otacle and bibliography, see 
H. W Parke and D E W Wormell, Tne Delphic Oracle (2 vals, 
1450), nnd its review by W G Forrest in CR 1958, 67 If 
W. 1. C.G. 


DEMADES (fl. 350-319 A.c.), Athenian politician. A 
brilliant orator and diplomat, who recognized that Athens 
must come to terms with Macedon and did not scruple 
to stand in Macedonian pay, he rendered good service 
alter the battle of Chacronea, when he checked the 
intransigence of the Athenian people, rebuked Philip’s 
insolence, and secured honourable terms of submission 
for Athens. After Philip's death he survived an impeach- 
ment by Hyperides, und when Alexander marched into 
Greece he ugain mediated between Athens and Macedon 
(335). During Alexander's absence in the East he re- 
mained in power, together with Phocion; he prevented 
Athens from supporting King Agis IlI (q.v.) against 
Macedon, and he procured the dcification of Alexander. 
Accused of receiving a bribe from Harpalus (q.v.), he 
offered no defence and was fined; and after Alexander’s 
death he was disfranchised. Reinstated in 322 to avert 
Antipater’s attack on Athens, he used his influence to 
procure the deaths of Demosthenes and Hyperides. In 
319 he was detected by Cassander in an intrigue with 
Antigonus, and was summarily executed by him while 
on an cmbassy to Macedonia. Nothing survives of his 
speeches (which were not committed to writing) except 
some picturesque phrases, e.g. ‘Macedon’ without 
Alexander would be like the Cyclops without his eye’. 
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A fragment ‘Yrep ris dwdexerelas, included in the ora- 
torical Corpus, 18 certainly not by Demades. 


P. Treves, Athenaeum 1933, 1051; Rend. Ist Lomb 1958, 427 f. 
N.G.L.H 


DEMARATUS, a Eurypontid king of Sparta, c. 510- 
491 B.C. He obstructed his colleague Cleomenes 1 (q.v.) 
on the invasion of Attica (¢. 506), and again when he 
prevented the arrest of the medizing party at Acgina (491). 
Dethroned on a false charge of illegitimacy by Cleomenes, 
he fled to King Darius. lle accompanied Xerxes in 480, 
presumably in hopes of recovering his throne from the 
Persians, 1f victorious, and repeatedly warned him 
(according to Herodotus) that Sparta would undoubtedly 
resist him. Rewarded for his services with four cities in 
Asia Minor, he resided there until his death, many years 
later. A.M. W. 


DEMETER (4npij7np), the Greek corn-goddess, identi- 
fied in Italy with Ceres (q.v.). It seems certain that the 
Jast two syllables of her name mean ‘mother’, but the 
first is more difficult. "The ancient explanation, that 
y- is a by-form of yy- and she is the ‘earth-mother’, 
breaks down owing to the absence of evidence of any 
such by-form of that or any other word beginning with y. 
More likely, especially in view of Nilsson’s demonstra- 
tion (sce below) that her most famous cult turns wholly 
on the processes connected with corn, 1s the suggestion 
of Mannhardt (see Farnell, op. cit. infra, 20 f ) that it ts 
to be connected with Ceca, spelt, although this also 15 


dubious, seeing that the form dyad is attested (by 
Hesychius, s.v.) only as the Cretan for ‘harley’, and 


Demeter is not particularly connected with Crete, and 
the Dorian and other dialects call her Aaparyp, indicating 
an a, not an e in the original form of her name. 

Of her functions, however, there is no doubt. She 
is the goddess who governs the fruts of the carth, 
especially, though not quite exclusively, bread-corn. She 
would appear to have thrown off very eatly a younger 
double of herself, the ‘Virgin’? (Kép), who as regularly 
(not quite invariably) worshipped with her, and seems 
to be essentially the power which is in the corn itself and 
appears and disappears with it. Being thus connected 
with very important happenings at the surface of the 
earth, it is an accordance with a common tendency of 
Greek and other religions that she should become as- 
sociated also with the depths of the carth; so Demeter 
becomes in mythology the mother-in-law, Kore (Perse- 
phone) the wife, of the death-pgod. It may reasonably be 
conjectured that origimally the latter was the consort, not 
of Hades, but of Pluton, god of the wealth (especially the 
weulth of corn) which the earth produces. ‘he storv, 
first found in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, is that 
Hades carried off Kore; Demeter, after vamly searching 
for her daughter, wandered to Eleusis and there was 
received, in disguise as an old woman, mto the house 
of Celeus the king, to nurse his son. She put the child 
in the fire every might to burn his mortal nature away, 
but was interrupted by Metanira, Celeus’ wife, and so 
hindered from making him immortal as she had planned. 
She then revealed herself to the Eleusimians, who built 
her a temple. Meanwhile Zeus, to persuade her to come 
back to Olympus and to let the carth bring forth, had 
Kore returned to her; but Kore, as she had eaten some 
pumegranate-seeds in the other world, could not return 
entirely, but spends some part of every vear underground. 
As Nilsson (ARW xxxi. 79 ff.) points out, the myth 
agrees well with the historical celebration of the Eleusi- 
nian Mysteries (see ELEUSIS, MYSTERIES) and with Greek 
climatic conditions. ‘he Great Mysteries are in Boedrom- 
ion, 16-17 and 19-22, and connected with the return of 
Kore; the time is carly autumn, when the fields are grow- 
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ing green again after the drought of summer. The Lesser 
Mysteries of Agrae are in Anthesterion; it 1s spring, and 
they lead up to the summer harvest and the following 
period of dryness, during which Kore, the young corn 
or seed-corn, is indeed under the earth, stored away 
in the great grain-jars. That the ritual of the Mysteries 
(which, at Eleusis, are even older than Demeter, being 
pre-Hellenic) had to do with the death and rebirth of the 
corn and that in time hopes of human immortality came 
to be read into this ritual is fairly clear, but the details 
remain extremely obscure (see bibliography below). 
Eleusis claimed to be the centre from which knowledge 
of agriculture sprung, Demeter having sent Triptolemus 
the E-leusinian to teach the rest of mankind (Callimachus, 
Cer. 20 2; Ov. Met. 5. 645; and many authors and repre- 
sentations in art). 

Of other festivals of Demeter, one of the most 
famous and widely spread was the ‘Thesmophoria (q v., 
to Demeter Thesmophoros, ‘bringer of treasures’; and 
see THEBES 1). In Athens it was held on Pyanopsion 11-13, 
and consisted of a series of rites, largely magical, per- 
formed by women for the fertility of the soil; connected 
with it was the ritual of the Scirophoria (g.v.), on Sciro- 
phonon 12. 

In Arcadia Demeter appears as the consort of 
Poseidon (probably in his capacity of ‘earth-holder’ or 
husband of Earth, yauyuyos, see POSEIDON). The Black 
Demeter of Phigahia and the Demeter Erinys of Thel- 
pusa were both said to have been mated with by Poseidon 
in horse-shape, and the former was shown horse-headed 
(Paus. 8. 25. 4 fl., 42. 1 fT), while it was doubtful af the 
child she bore was a foal or the local goddess Despoina. 
That a darker side of her nature was stressed here is clear 
from her titles. However, even the normal Demeter 
could be very tormidable, since being a giver ot plenty 
she could also bring famme. When Erysichthon (q.v) 
offended her it was insatiable hunger that was his punish- 
ment. Another trace of her tendency to become a voddess 
of the depths of the earth and not simply of the Gorn is 
shown m the Athenian use of Anpeyjrpecor, ‘Iemeter's 
people’, as a cuphemusm for the dead (Plut. De fac. 943b). 

since she is a mother-goddess, the question who 
her husband is was never consistently answered. In 
Arcadia (see above) he was Poseidon; according to 
Hesiod (Theog. 912-13) Zeus was Persephone’s father; 
a story, probably a very old ritual myth, in the Odyssey 
(5. 125 A.) says that she lay with Lasion (cf DARDANUS) in 
a ploughed field, and that when Zeus heard of it he 
killed lasion with the thunderbolt. To be the consort 
of a mother-goddess is very dangerous, cf. ANCHISES. 
Hesiod adds (ibsd. 969 fT.) that their child was Plutus 
(q.v.). This is characteristic for all such goddesses, the 
Important thing i that they should be fertile, not that 
they should be wives. 

Demeter is shown in archaic and classical art 
with ‘Priptolemus, Persephone, or both, or awaiting 
Persephone’s return, She carries a sceptre, cars of corn, 
or torches, and 1s often dificult to distinguish from Perse- 
phone. 

Parmell, Cults m 2y 7. L Deubner, Attische Feste (1942), 40 11; 


Nilsson, Feste ari fl: GOR r. as6 tl | Béquignon, ‘Demeter 
deesse acropolitaine’, Rev. Arch. 1958, 149 ff. {jJ kK. 


DEMETRIAS, a city of Magnesia on the Gulf of 
Pagasae. Formerly located below Mt. Pelion, it is now 
proved to have adjoined Pagasae on the western shore 
of the inner bay. Demetrius Poliorcetes founded st e. 
293 B.C. by a ‘synoecism’ of many small Magnesian 
towns; he built massive fortifications and made the best 
use of an admirable site, so that it became important as 
a nulitary and commercial centre. Though occupied by a 
Macedonian garrison as one of the ‘fetters of Greece’, 1t 
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enjoyed some measure of self-government. Liberated 
from Philip V by Rome, Demctrias supported the Acto- 
hans and Antiochus in 192-191. lt was then regained by 
Philip and remamed ın Macedonian hands until the 
overthrow of Perseus. Its fortifications were partly demo- 
lished, and, although the principal city of the Magnesian 
League, it gradually declined. 

The adjacent sites of Demetrias and Pagasae have been 
more thoroughly investigated by archaeologists than any 
in the interior of Thessaly. 


F. Stahlin and E. Meyer, Pagasar und Demetrias (1944); PW 
Suppl. 1x. it D. W. 


DEMETRIUS (1), writer of Old Comedy (Diog. Laert. 
5. 85). Ihs StecAta may be assigned to c. 400 D.C. 
CGI 1, 264-6, CAH 1. 795-6, 


DEMETRIUS (2) (5th/4th c n.c.), sculptor, of Alopece. 
Made realistic portraits of Corinthian gencral Pellichus; 
Lysimache, priestess of Athena Polias in Athens; Simon, 
Athenian Hipparch. The realistic style can be seen on 
some contemporary Attic vases and on coins of Cyzicus. 


Overbeck nos 897-903; Lippold, Grech. Plastik 220, D M. 
Lewis, DSA 1955, 4- T.B. Ww. 


DEMETRIUS (3) of Phalerum (b. ¢. 350 B.C ), son of 
Phanostratus, Athenian Peripatetic philosopher and 
statesman, began his political life m 325/4 and was prob- 
ably elected stratevos for many of the next few years. He 
escaped death as a pro-Macedonian in 318, and Cassander 
made him absolute governor at Athens, where he held 
power for ten years. As nomothetes he passed comprehen- 
sive legislation under Theophrastus’ influence (317/16- 
316/15); mulitary and other service was limited, various 
forms of extravagance were curbed, measures were taken 
to restularize contracts and titles to property and nomo- 
phylakes were set up. When Pohorcetes took Athens 
(307), Demetrius fled to Boeotia, and was later hbrarian 
at Alexandna (297). Ile died im disgrace under Phil- 
adelphus. 

Woks. moral treatises, popular tales, deckimations, 
histories, literary criticism, thetoric, and collections of 
letters, fables, and proverbs. Though an outstanding 
orator, Demetrius produced mainly a superficial amalgam 
of philosophy and rhetoric He assisted his fallow Peri- 
patetics, and under him Athens enjoyed peace. 


Porll wR 228, Fo Welrrh, Demetrios non Phaleron (1940) W. S. 
Ferguson, Hellenstie Athan (i1911), È Baver, Demetrios Phalereus 
der Itheng (1gg2), 5 Dow and A. FL Travis, Hosp- 1943, PW Suppl. 
xi, STi L.W. 


DEMETRIUS (4) I of Macedonia, Pcliorcetes (336-283 
uc), son of Antigonus l (q v-), marned (321) Antipater ’»s 
daughter Phila, and became a leading warrior in an age 
of war. This first important campimgn (317-316) was 
against Eumenes(q v 3); his first independent command, 
agunst Ptolemy, ended in disaster at Gaza (312). Never- 
theless he became henceforth the brihant instrument of 
his father’s policy of reurutmg Alexander's Empire. His 
best performances were in Cyprus (306), which he won 
fom Ptolemy by the naval victory of Salamis, and in 
Greece (307 and 304-302), where his harnessing of the 
Greek instunct for political freedom in his revived ‘League 
of Cormth’ achieved more than many victories. His 
famous siege of Rhodes (305) was a failure, and would 
have been unimportant politically had it succeeded; it 
repays study as a military four de force and an apt expres- 
sion of ‘the Besieger's’ personality. 

The defeat of Ipsus and the death of Antigonus (301), 
for which Demetrius by his impetuosity was partly to 
blame, destroyed Antigonus’ Empire in Asia, and reduced 
Demetrius’ power to a precarious thalassocracy. But he 
kept a foothold in Greece, and after Cassander’s death 
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(297) and the murder of two kings and the qucen-mother, 
he had (through Phila) the best claim to the throne of 
Macedonia, and he was accepted as king by the army 
(294). 

He was always a conqueror rather than a ruler, and age 
taught him no wisdom. While he established his control 
over Greece (293-289), he planned to regain his father’s 
Empire in Asia. He possessed the finest man-power and 
the greatest fleet; but the Macedonians, who wanted 
peace not war, deserted to Lysimachus and Pyrrhus 
(qq.v.) when they sirnultancously invaded Macedon; and 
Demetrius had lost his kingdom (288). He led into Asia 
no ‘Grand Army’, but a small force of mercenaries (287). 
He was trapped in Cilicia and surrendered to Seleucus 
(285), who hospitably encouraged him to drmh himself to 
death (283). ‘Bonis initiis malos cuentus habuit.’ 

Dyodorus, bks 19, 20, Plutarch, Demetrius W W. Tam, CAH 


vi, ch. 18, vn,ch 3 G. klkelea, Demetrios der Stadtebelugerer (1941); 
P. Treves, Riv Frl. 1931, 73 fi., 355 f. G.T. G 


J- 
DEMETRIUS (5) ‘the Fair’ (6 «adds), son of Demetrius 
(4) Pohoreetes, and half-brother of Antigonus Gonatas. 
He was sent by Antigonus to take Cyrene from Ptolemy 
lI (e. 255 B.c.). Tle gained Cyrene without opposition, 
but was murdered soon after at the instance of Berenice 
Tl (q.v.). M. CÇ. 


DEMETRIUS (6) II of Macedonia (c. 276-2290 R.c.), 
son of Anugonus lI and Phila, defeated Alexander of 
Epirus and dethroned him in 264 (Just. Epit.26. 2. 11). On 
succeeding Gonatas (see ANIIGONUS 2) in 239 he divorced 
Stratonice, Antiochus I’s daughter, who had no male 
issue, and married an Epirote princess, Phthia, also called 
Chryseis. (Els marriage to Nicaea, Alexander of Corinth's 
widow, was probably unconsummated: Plut. Arat. 17.) 
In 239-238 the Aetohan Confederacy, which sought to 
annex Epirote Acarnania, united with Achaea against 
Macedon (‘Demetnan War’). Active at first in the west, 
Demetrius saved Acarnania, but lost Atuntania; he as- 
sisted Argos aguinst Achaea, and detached Boeotia, part 
of Phocts, and Opuntian Locris from Actolia; and his 
general Bithys defeated Aratus, probably in 247-236. 
About this ume, however, the Epirote monarchy was 
overthrown and the new republic joined the Confed- 
eracies; Demetrius allied himself with Agron of Illyria to 
protect Acarnania, but was called north by a Dardanian 
wroad, Defeated, be died in 229, leaving one son, Philip, 
by his wife Phthia. 

A shadowy figure, Demetrius by his lack of vigour 
brought the Macedonian monarchy to a low ebb. 

Plut. Aratus, Just. Emt 28 V. Costanzi in Saggi di storia antica 
offerti a Gr Belwh Qgio), Beloch, Griech Gesch. w, P. Treves, 


Rendiuonti Accademia Lincet 1932, M. Feyel, Polybe et l'histoire de 
Beatu (1942), 83 4 F. W. W. 


DEMETRIUS (7) of Pharos (d. 214 B.C.) betraved 
Corcyra to Rome (229) and became a dynast in north- 
west Illyria. He helped Antigonus at Sellasia (222). In 
220, breaking the treaty with Rome, he sailed past 
Lissus, to ravage the Acgean islands. Pursued by the 
Rhodiains, he sold his assistance against Aetolia to 
Macedon. When expelled by the Romans (219), he fled to 
Philip V, whose antt-Roman policy he miunly inspired. In 
215 he urged Philip to seize Ithome, and later perished in 
arash expedition against Messene. Polybius (3. 19. 9) char- 
acterizes hin as foolhardy, and wholly without judgement. 

Polybius (the only reliable account), Cf. Walbank, Polyhus; M. 


Holleaux, Rome et la Grèce (1921); Badin, Stud. Gr. Rom Hist. 
1d. r. W. W. 


DEMETRIUS (8) I of Bactria (c. 200-185 B.c.), son and 
successor of Euthydemus I (q-v.), annexed Arachosia 
and Drangiana to his kingdom. According to some scholars 
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he advanced as far east as Pataliputra (Patna) and ‘con- 
sciously imitating Alexander’ he ‘intended, following his 
ideas, to make of his empire a kind of partnership of 
Greek and Indian, typified by his bilingual coinage’. But 
evidence for his far-reaching conquests and other achieve- 
ments 1s lacking and the bilingual coins are now 
accepted to be the issues of a Demetrius contem- 
porary which Eucratides J. Demetrias-in-Arachosia 
(somewhere between Seistan and Ghazni), mentioned in 
Jsidore’s Parthian Stations, perhaps owes tts origin to 
Demetrius 1. His silver coins bear his’ portrait wearing 
elephant scalp on the obverse and Heracles standing on 
the reverse. 

W W Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India (1931); A. K. Narain, 
The Indo-Grecks (1957). A. K. N. 


DEMETRIUS (9) (r. 180-165 B.C.), probably related to 
Antimachus I, was an early contemporary of Eucratides I. 
Ile is the first among the Indo-Greeks to issue bilingual 
coins, with Greek and Kharosthi characters. A Deme- 
trius known as king of ‘India’ in the classical sources 
must be identified with him. 


A. K. Narain, The Induo-Greeks (1957). A. K.N. 
DEMETRIUS (10) I Sotir of Syria (187-150 B.c.), 
second son of Seleucus IV. As a hostage in Rome he 
saw the kingdom pass first to his uncle (Antiochus IV) 
and then to his cousin (Antiochus V). In 162 he escaped 
and won the throne for himself. He crushed the rebel 
general Timarchus in the east and reconquered the 
insurgent Jews in Palestine (161). His ability made him 
feared by neighbouring Powers and suspect to Rome 
(though the Senate had recognized his title in 160). He 
died m battle against a pretender, Alexander Balas, 
whom the kings of Pergamum and Egypt had suborned 
against him. 

H. Volkmann, Kho 1925, 373 ff. G.T G. 


DEMETRIUS (11) II Nicator of Syria (c. 161-125 
u.c.), eldest son of Demetrius 1, reigned 145-139 and 
129-125. In 141 he made war upon Parthia, but was 
captured, and did not obtain his release until 129. His 
reign well illustrates the difficulties of the later Seleucids. 
lle won his kingdom from one pretender, lost part of it 
almost immediately to a second, and was finally murdered 
after losing the remainder to a third. G. T. G. 


DEMETRIUS (12) of Scepsis in the Troad (b. ¢. 214 
n.c.), grammanan, archaeologist, and polymath, wrote 
sixty books on the sixty-line ‘lrojan catalogue (I. 2). 


DEMETRIUS (13) IXION (2nd c. B.c.), a grammarian, 
contemporary with Aristarchus, who seceded from 
Alexandria to Pergamum and disputed Aristarchan 
textual principles. He also compiled an Atticist Lexicon, 


DEMETRIUS (14) LACON (2nd c. n.c.), Epicurean, 
pupil of Protarchus of Bargylia and younger contemporary 
of Zeno of Sidon. He criticized Carneades’ attack on the 
possibility of proof, and expounded Epicurus’ doctrine of 
time. 

Ed. W. Cronert, in Kolores u. Mencdemos (1906), 100, m V. de 
Falco (1923). . D. R. 


DEMETRIUS (15) (probably 2nd or rst c. n.c.) compiled 
in Greek a short guide to letter-writing which enumerates 
twenty-one types of letter, with one or two examples of 
each type (ed. V. Weichert, 1910). 


DEMETRIUS (16) of Magnesia (fl. 50 B.c.), friend of 


Atticus, wrote in Greek on concord (Tepi cpovoias), 
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and on homonymous towns and writers; much of his 
biographical detail was transmitted to Diog. Laert. 


FAG wy. 382. 


DEMETRIUS (17). The treatise [Tep éppnveias, ‘On 
Style’, is traditionally ascribed to Demetrius (3). This is 
most unlikely to be right. The author probably belongs 
to the late Hellenistic or early Roman period, though no 
indications are decisive. The distinctive feature of the 
book 1s that it treats of four types (yapax«ripes) of style, 
adding the eos xyapaxryp to the traditional peyadomperts, 
isxyvos, and yAadupos (see LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTI- 
QUITY § 6). Much of the material is Peripatetic; the 
examples come from pocts and historians as well as 
orators, and among the orators Demosthenes has not the 
dominant position which later rhetoric usually assigns to 
him. Many minor fourth-century figures are quoted; this 
has been thought to indicate an early date, but the same 
is truc of Rutilus Lupus’ treatise on figures (C. Halm, 
Rhetores Latini Minores (Leipzig, 1863), 3 ff.), which 1s 
an abridgement of the younger Gorgias (q.v. 2, first 
century bD.c.). Particularly noteworthy parts of Hepi 
epnvetas are the sections on letter-writing (§§ 223-35) 
and on yápis (in the chapter on ro yAadupor, §§ 128-89). 
Epvittons L. Radermacher (1901r); W. Rhys Roberts (1902).—-See 
alio P M. Schenkeveld, Studies in Demetrius On Style (Amsterdam, 
1904). 
PANNON W. Rhys Roberts (Loch, 


(Everyman, 1934); G. M. 
duction and notes). 


1927); T A. Moxon 
A. Grube (1961; with extensive imtro- 
D. A. it. 


DEMETRIUS (18) of Tarsus (late tst c. B.c.), a gram- 
marian, one of the chatacters in Plutarch’s De defect. 
orac., where he 1s said (c. 2) to be on his way home from 
Brituin to Tarsus. Perhaps identical with a Demetrius 
who dedicated two tablets with Greek inscriptions, now 
in the York Museum; and possibly also Demetrius (17). 
See W. Rhys Roberts, in Loeb Demetrius, 272 fl. 


DEMETRIUS (19) the Cynic lived in Rome under 
Gaius, Nero, and Vespasian, and belonged to the strongly 
anti-monarchical branch of the Cynic school. He was 
exiled to Greece under Nero (A.D. 66) but returned in 
the time of Vespasian. 


DEMETRIUS (20) of Troezen (probably 1st c. A.D.) 
wrote works on literary history (Ath. 1. 29a). ‘The only 
known title is that of his work on philosophers, Kara 
goquotwv (Diog. Laert. 8. 74). 


DEMINUTIO CAPITIS. Loss or change of status. 
The term 1s first found in Cicero (Top. 4. 18, 6. 29) but is 
no doubt older. ‘Caput is a common legal word for the 
individual as such or as the member of a group, and 
hence for his status. Civil capacity in Roman law depends 
on three elements: freedom (/tbertas), Roman citizenship 
(c:7ztas), and membershtp of a Roman family (familia). 
The loss of one of these three produces capitis deminutio: 
see PATRIA POTESTAS. Classical Roman law sometimes 
distinguishes three deprees of deminutio capitis. (a) 
Maxima, when the individual loses his freedom and 
therefore also his citizenship and family rights. This 
occurs by capture in war (but see POSTLIMINIUM) or, later, 
as a punishment. (b) Media (or minor), when he loses 
citizenship and family rights, usually as a punishment, as 
in the case of aquae et ignis interdictio (see EXSILIUM) oF 
deportatio (see RELEGATIO). (c) Minima, when he loses 
family rights (mutatio familiae) by adoptio or cine 
(see ADOPTIO), emanctpatio (q. v.), entry into manus (q.Vv.) 

Terminology, however, varics. A given kind of capitis 
deminutiv does not always entail all the same results, and 
the term sometimes refers to the event producing the 
effects and sometimes simply to the effects themselves. 
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The three-fold division is best regarded as a convenient 
but loose classification of the effects. The importance of 
a change of family hes in the breaking of agnatic ties and 
therefore the loss of rights of inheritance and guardian- 
ship (qq.v.); but the reforms of the Praetor and of Justin- 
mn, with their emphasis on cognatic relationship, 
progressively removed these effects (see INIIERI'TANCE, 
LAW OF; ADOPTIO; GUARDIANSHIP). It may also result ın 
extinction of debts, of personal servitudes (see SERVITUTES), 
failure of a will, etc. Capitis deminutio does not invariably 
result in a loss of status. A person adopted from one 
family to another remains in the same status; one who 18 
emancipated achieves a higher status. Hut there 1s a loss 
of rights in the original family. 

Gaius 1 158-64, 2 145, 3. 153; Ulp Epit. 11. 9-14, Inst lust 
1. 16, Dig. 4 5 F. Desserteaux, Études sur la formation historique 
de la capitis denunutio 1 (1909), n (1919-26), m (1928), W. W. 


Buckland, A Text- Hook of Roman Law’ (1903), 135 {1 ; M. Kaser, 
dura 1952, 48 fl B. N. 


DEMIOURGOI (ņnpiovpyoi), ‘public workers’, are in 
llomer such independent craftsmen as metal-workers, 
potters, and masons, and also seers, doctors, bards, and 
heralds (though not beggars! Od. 17. 383). Plato and 
Xenophon use the word thus. But im pre-Solonian 
Athens they comprised all who gained their hvehhood 
other than from the soil, perhaps including wagc- 
earners. They enjoyed a short-lived right of supplying 
two of the archons (580 n c.) (Arist. Ath. Pol. 13. 2); they 
do not subsequently appear as a separately organized 
tlass. As the highest, often eponymous officers, demiourgot 
appear in several States; though perhaps of greatest 
antiquity in Elis and Achaea, they are most often men- 
tioned in Dorian records. ‘Their exact function varied 
from State to State. In the Achaecan Confederacy they 
formed a council of ten, who assisted the general; the 
Arcadian Confederacy unitated this organization, based 
originally on local representation, as also m Elis, where 
the demiourgor formed a speuial caste. Deniourgor appear 
m the Argolid, Megarid, Messenia, Thessaly, Delphi, 
Locris, Phocis, Crete, and several Aegean islands; ex- 
amples from Cilicia, Pamphyla, and Pisidia date from 
Roman Umes. 
Evidence mainly epigraphical Vov Schoeffer, PW, sv 'Denn- 
wga’, M. Guarduca, Ru Fil 1930, K Musahkawa, Hisi. 1997, 7854 
rW W. 
DEMOCEDES of Croton (6th c. n¢.), one of the most 
famous physicians of his tune, practised first in Aegina 
and Athens, then at the court of Polycrates of Samos. 
After the murder of Polycrates m 522 n.c. he won much 
favour at the court of Darius, but later returned to 
Croton; on the defeat of the aristocrats by the democrats 
under Theages he fled to Plataea. LHe matricd a daughter 
of the wrestler Milon. 
Testimoma in Dicls, Vorsokr '' ìi. 110 12. 


W.D.R 
DEMOCHARES (c. 360-275 B.¢ ), Athenian orator and 


democratic statesman, who rose to power after the 
expulsion of Cassander’s agents inm 307. During the 
‘Four Years’ War’ against Cassander (307-304) he forti- 
fied Athens and made an alliance with Bocotia. Exiled 
at a date which cannot be securely determined, he re- 
turned in Diocles’ archonship (288-287 ?), and recovered 
Eleusis from Macedon. tle secured financial aid from 
JLysrmachus, Antipater, and Ptolemy; and in 280-279 
(archon: Gorgias) had a decree passed honouring Demo- 
sthenes, his uncle. Sincere and patriotic, he was handi- 
capped by doctrinaire political views. 

lls written works consisted of Speeches, and a 
Hlistory, mainly of Athens, in over twenty-one books, 
rhetorical and lacking in objectivity. 

F Jacoby, FGrH iv 75; Lives of X Orators, 851 (decree passed 


by Demochares’ son L.aches, 271 279). W. S. Ferguson, Hellentstic 
thens (1911); Beloch, Griech. Gesch. iv. 2, 445. F.W. W. 
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DEMOCRACY (dnpoxparia, the ‘rule of the people’). 


This term becomes common with ‘lhucydides and 
Aristophanes, but is known to [lerodotus (6. 43), and 18 
presumed by Acschylus (Supp. 604). T'he germs of 
Greck democracy grew from the fact that the polis (q.v.) 
derived from the old assembly of the armed people, and 
always preserved some traces of that origin. Beginning 
with Thersites (J/. 2. 212), there were always movements 
ugainst the rule of the noble and the rich, as the lower 
ranks of free people tricd to win full citizenship. ‘The 
development towards democracy may be first perceived 
in Hesiod and Solon. The suppressed and exhausted 
demos found leaders in tyrants or lawgivers, and during 
the sixth and fifth centuries n.c. many city-states 
achicved a more or less demociatic constitution, especi- 
ally under the mfluence of Athens where Cleisthenes 
(q-v. 1) had created the essential foundations of democracy. 
He used the expression for equality, senomia, for demo- 
cracy itself. Athens became the most perfect and by its 
power the most influential democracy. Its ideal form 1s 
proclaimed by the Periclean Funeral Speech (Thuc. 2. 
35 ff.), its leading ideas were Jaw, freedom, and equality. 

"The sovereign authority ın democracy was the 
Assembly, which decided by majority. The principal 
task of the council (see BOULE) and the magistrucies (q.v.) 
was to prepare measures and to carry them into effect. 
In the Assembly and popular courts almost the whole 
people participated, and as council and magistracies were 
continually changing their personnel, the people be- 
came the actual ruler. Every citizen had full liberty 
of speech (wappyoia), but even the most extreme demo- 
cracy could not dispense with leadership. Durmg most 
of the fifth century it was in the hands of aristocratic 
strategoi (q.v.), in the fourth century government was 
controlled by unoflicial and irresponsible leaders (‘de- 
magogues’). That was one of the reasons for the decline 
of democracy. Other reasons were’ the ease with which 
the Assembly could make and unmake laws, the strong 
individualism arising from the very ideals of freedom and 
equality, and the general mistrust of any person who 
grew powertul. Political philosophers always regarded 
democracy, and especially its ‘deviation’, ochlocracy, as 
a bad constitution. 

Schoctter, PW., Suppl 1 4460 ff , T. R. Glover, Democracy in the 


Anant World (1927), A. TT M. Jones, Athenian Democracy (1957); 
V. Ehrenberg, The Greek State (1960). V. E. 


DEMOCRITUS of Ahdera, b. 460-457 (Apollodorus 
ap. Diog. Laert. 9. 41); this date is more likely than the 
others mentioned (470-469 ‘Thrasyllus, 500-497 Eu- 
sehius), because st agrees best with Democritus’ own 
words, quoted from the Afikros Diakosmos by Diog. Laert. 
9. 41, that he was forty years younger than Anaxagoras. 
According to the same source he wrote his Mikros Dia- 
kosmos 730 years after the fall of Troy; Ferguson argues 
that the only possible one of the traditional dates for this 
is Ephorus’ 1145—giving 405 B.C. for Democritus’ work, 
"Tradition is unanimous that he lived to be very old (e.g. 
Lucian Macrob. 18 says he was 104). His father was a 
substantial citizen of Abdera in Thrace, called Iegesi- 
stratus, Athcnocritus, or Damasippus. The story (Diog. 
Laert. 9. 34) that Xerxes left some magi behind, after 
he had been entertained by Democritus’ father in Abdera, 
and that Democritus learnt ‘theology and astrology’ from 
them, must be a legend, since the magi would have had 
to stay about thirty years (moreover, the same story Is 
told of Protagoras, Philostr. V.S 1. 10. 1). Democritus 
is said to have travelled to Egypt to learn geometry, to 
Persia, the Red Sea, to India, and Ethiopia—and to 
Athens, ‘but no one knew me’ (fr. B. 116, quoted by Diog. 
Laert., who also says that Demetrius of Phalerum denied 
the story of this visit). In later antiquity he was known as 
‘the laughing philosopher’ (yeAacives), probably because 
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of his ethical ideal of ‘cheerfulness’ (eùfvuin). There is a 
legend that he blinded himself-—'l'ertullian (Apol. 46 d) 
typically says it was to prevent his desiring women—but 
Plutarch (de curios. 521 d) denies tt. 

As his teachers tradition mentions Leucippus (q.v. 3) 
and, less confidently, Anaxagoras (q.v.) and an unnamed 
Pythagorean (Diog. J.nert. 9. 34 and 38). He referred 
to Protagoras (ibid. 42); probably Protagoras (q.v.) wus 
much older than Democritus, and the story (Philostr. 
VS 10) that Democritus taught him must be wrong. 
Plato never mentions him by name, but almost certainly 
took account of his views in the Jater dialogues (see 
Hammer-Jensen, Wilpert, op. cit.). Aristotle refers to him 
frequently m many connexions and with great respect. 

Wonks, Diog. Laert. 9. 46-9 mentions seventy 
titles, arranged ın tetralogies (with some exceptions) by 
Thrasyllus and classified as tollows: Ethics, Physics, Un- 
classified, Mathematics, Musie (which includes philo- 
logical and hterary criticism), Technical, and Notes 
(Uvropvypata). The later history of these books is unknown; 
only small fragments survive today; even Simplicius in 
the sixth century seems to have relied on summaries. 

It seems impossible to separate the contributions of 
Leucippus and Democritus to the atomic theory; the 
most sustained of recent efforts to do so, by C. Batley, is 
marred by mis-stutements of the evidence. Aristotle and 
Theophrastus refer most doctrines to both or either of 
them mdiscrimmately. Aristotle's account of the origin 
of the theory (Gen. Corr. A 8) correctly relates it to the 
Eleatics. The Eleatics argued that what 1s real 1s one and 
motionless, since empty space is not a real existent; for 
motion is impossible without empty space, and plurality 
is impossible without something to separate the units. 
Division of what ıs real into units in contact, i.e. with no 
separating spaces, is ruled out because (a) infinite divisi- 
bility would mean there are no real units at all, and (6) 
finite divisibility is physically inexplicable. Against these 
arguments, says Aristotle, Leucippus proposed to rescue 
the sensihle world of plurality and motion by asserting 
that empty space, ‘the non-existent’, may nevertheless 
serve to separate parts of what docs exist from each other. 
So the world has two ingredients: being, which satisfies 
the Eleatic criteria by being ‘tull, unchanging, and homo- 
gencous, and non-being or empty space. ‘The pieces of 
real being, since it ts their characteristic to be absolutely 
indivisible units, are called atoms, They are said to be 
solid, invisibly small, and undifferentiated im material; 
they difler from each other in shape and size only (per- 
haps also in weight), and the only change they undergo is 
in thcir relative and absolute position, through movement 
in space. 

By their changes of position the atoms produce the 
compounds of the changing sensible world. Compounds 
differ in quality according to the shape and arrangement 
of the component atoms, their congruence or otherwise 
(i.e. their tendency to latch together because of their 
shape), and the amount of space between them. ‘The 
motion of ators ts an origmal, unexplained property 
(Melissus had criticized Empedocles and Anaxagoras for 
their theories of the origin of motion); changes of motion 
occur through random collisions, though certain patterns 
are recognizable, such as the whirl or vortex, which has 
the effect of sorting out the atoms by size and shape. Our 
world is not unique but one of an indeterminate number. 
A world is produced by accident out of the infinitely 
numerous atoms moving through the infinite void; and 
the atomists produced an account of the evolution of 
progressively more complex stages of organization, 1n- 
cluding human cultures (traces in Diodorus 1. 7—8; and 
sec Lucretius, book 5). 

The soul, which is the cause of life and sensation, is 
made of fine round atoms, and is as perishable as the 
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body. Perception takes place through the impact of 
eiðwàa (films shed from the surfaces ot sensible objects) 
upon the soul-atoms through the sense-organs. Percept- 
ible qualities ure the product of the atoms of the sensible 
object and those of the percerving soul. There is a dis- 
tinction between ‘dark knowledge’ (yvwpn akorin) of 
sensible properties which exist only ‘by convention’, and 
‘genuine knowledge’ (yrwuy yenoin) of atoms and void. 
The senses provide clues, but they have to be interpreted 
to provide real knowledge. 

Many fragments of Democritus deal with ethics, but 
they are mostly very short and hard to fit together to make 
a consistent and comprehensive doctrine. Ilis ethical 
ideal seems to include the idea that the soul-atoms should 
be protected from violent upheavals; well-being (evesru)) 
which leads to cheerfulness (ev@upc7) is a matter of 
moderation and wisdom (B 191). It is important not to 
let the fear of death spoil hfe, and to recognize the limits 
to which man is necessarily confined (B 199, 203). 
Pleasure is in some sense the criterion of right action, but 
there must be moderation in choosing pleasures (B 189, 
207, 224, 231). In social ethics, Democritus was apparent- 
ly prepared to link his view of contemporary socicty with 
his theory of the evolution of human communities; he 
saw that a system of law is by nature necessary for the 
preservation of society, and that citizens must make 
positive contuibutions to their society. Some fragments 
show that he was a democrat (B 251, cf. B 255). 

Little is known (though much is written) about the 
mathematics of Democritus. A high reputation has been 
accorded to him on the strength of a tribute paid by 
Archimedes (Method, Introd ) though it is withdrawn 
elsewhere (Sphere and Cylinder, 1). We must have been a 
diligent biologist, for Aristotle quotes him often. 

Democritus is a figure of great importance who has 
suffered through the triumph of his opponents, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics, m the following centuries. Ile 
defended the infinite and perishable universe, efficient or 
‘mechanical’ causes, and the aromic theory of matter, 
as opposed to the finite and eternal cosmos of Aristotle, 
teleology, and the continuous theory of matter. "he best 
brains preferred his opponents’ arguments, and Epicurus 
and Lucretius were his only influential followers. Great 
honour was paid to him by post-Renarssance serentists but 
by then his books were lost. 
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DEMODOCUS, the minstrel of Alcinous (q.v.), blind 
but very gifted (Od. 8. 44-5; 62-4). He sings of the 
loves of Ares and Aphrodite (ibid. 266 ff., if genuine), is 
sent an honourable portion of meat by Odysseus at 
Alcinous’ feast (474 f1.), and makes him weep with his 
songs of the Trojan War (521 ff.). H. J. R. 


DEMOI (ĝuo), generally villages like «ear, but in 
Athens, where they are best documented, and in certain 
other states, e.g. Eretria, Cos, and Rhodes, they also 
acted as the smallest political divisions. ‘his role they 
received at Athens trom Cleisthenes (q.v. 1), who used 
them as the cornerstone of his fundamental arrangement 
of the citizenry into ten phyla: (q.v.) or tribes, thirty 
trittyes (q.v.), and as many as 150 demes (later about 170). 
He divided the demes into three groups: those of the 
town, or approximately the extent of modern Athens, 
Piraeus, and the coast as far as the airport; those of the 
mtcrior; and those of the coast. Each tribe included demes 
from these three regions,!and within a tribe the demes 
from each region constituted a trittys. 

Because the demes were originally natural townships 
and within Athens itself probably natural wards, they 
varied greatly in size. Che differences were reflected in 
the Council of 500 where each deme was represented 
according to its population; the number of a deme’s re- 
presentatives was not vitally affected by movement since 
after the initial registration under Cleisthenes membership 
became hereditury and did not depend upon residence. 
Achamace (q.v.), the largest, sent twenty-two members 
to the boule (ım the fourth century) and may have 
provided 1,200 hoplites; Halimous had three represent- 
atives and scarcely a hundred members; many were sull 
smaller. 

‘lhe demes maintained lists of their own members, 
every Athenian being registered in his tamulial deme at 
the completion of his cighteenth year, and on these 
registers all citizens depended for recognition of their 
citizen rights, though a rejected applicant might appeal 
to a dicastery. They also kept records of all properties 
held within their territory and of the metics, who, unlike 
citizens, were enumerated strictly in their place of resi- 
dence. They could thus turnish the State with the censual 
and cadastral information necessary for such institutions 
as ephebeia, etsphora, and /iturgies (qq.v.). 

The demes were also corporations with strong local 
associations; they pertormed certain police duties; they 
could hold land, had cults and officials; they held mect- 
ings, presided over by the demarchos, at which the demes- 
men passed measures ordering their own affairs. Being 
almost microcosms of the State, they provided an Athenian 
citizen with a basic experience and understanding of the 
meaning of responsible government and civic duty. 


B Ffaussoullier, La Uie municipale en Attique (1884), A. W. 
Gonne, The Population of Athens m the Fifth and Fourth Centuries 
BC (1931), E. aes ‘Der gegenwditize Stand der attıschen 
Dementorschung’, Atti del terzo congresso internazionale di epigrafia 
pea e latina (1959), 150 ft., C. W. J. Ehot, Coastal Demes of Attika 
(1902). C. W. J.E. 


DEMON (fl. c. 300 n c.), author of an Atthis in at least 
four books. The fragments all belong to the period of 
the kings and suggest an antiquarian rather than historical 
interest, perhaps influenced by the Peripatctics and com- 
parable with lster. The work was criticized by Philo- 
chorus. 

FGrH iii B. 327, and see under ATTHIS. 


DEMONAX of Cyprus (2nd c. a.D.), Cynic philosopher, 
known only by the hfe of him ascrıbed to Lucian. He 
was of good famıly but elected to live in poverty; his 
teachers were Epictetus, Timocrates of Heraclea, Agatho- 
bulus, Demetrius. He avoided the grossest excesses of 


G. L. B. 
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the Cynic school; he admired Socrates and Aristippus 
as well as Diogenes. He cannot be credited with any 
independent philosophical views. le starved himself to 
death when nearly 100 years old. W. D. R. 


DEMOPHANES and ECDELUS (not Megalophanes 
and Ecdemus, as Plut. Phil. 1; cf. Ziegler, Rh. Mus. 
1934, 228 f.) (3rd c. B.c.), two Megalopolitans, followers 
in exile of Arcesilaus of the Athenian Academy, and 
renowned for their services to the republican cause, in 
251 B.C. helped Aratus to liberate Sicyon, and about the 
same time had the tyrant Aristodemus murdered, thus 
freeing their own city. They were also called in to establish 
a federal constitution in Cyrene, either by Demetrius the 
Fair (q.v. 5), or, less probably, after his assassination 
(c. 250). They were later famous as Philopoemen's 
teachers. F. Ww. W. 


DEMOPHON (47 04a), in mythology, son of Theseus 
and brother of Acamas (q.v.). He and his brother, being 
shadowy figures, are often confused, both being lovers 
of Laodice and Phyllis. His part in the ‘Trojan War ts the 
doublet of his brother’s. While returning he stayed in 
Thrace and there met Phyllis, a princess who fell in love 
with him. He left her, promising to return when he had 
settled affairs at Athens, but she, weary with waiting, 
hanged herself and was turned into an almond-tree, 
which put forth leaves when Demophon came at last and 
embraced it (Servius on Verg. Ecl. 5. 10; Hyg. Fab. 59; 
Ov. Her. 2). The Athenians claimed to possess the 
Palladium (q.v.), which came somehow into Demophon's 
hands (Suda, s.v. em. Iaddadiw; Clem. Al. Protr. 36, 
15 ÍI. Stahlin). 


On representations of Demophon in art, see under ACAMAS 
Hi, J. R. 


DEMOSTHENES (1) (d. 413 .c.), son of Alcisthenes, 
Athenian general. After an unsuccessful invasion of 
Aetolia in 426 he won two brilhant victories against a 
Peloponnesian and Ambraciot army invading Amphilo- 
chia. In 425 his occupation of Pylos led to a most valuable 
success, the capture of a body of Spartan hoplites on the 
adjacent island of Sphacterim. Ie surprised Nuisaca in 
424, but failed to take Megara, and in a triple attack on 
Boeotia, for which he was perhaps responsible, he was 
unable to land troops at Siphae, since the enemy was 
forewarned. Ile was not again entrusted with a major 
command until 413 when he was sent to reinforce Nicias 
at Syracuse. After failing to regain Epipolace by a night 
attack, he urged withdrawal from Syracuse, which was 
delayed until the Athenians lost control of the sea and 
were driven to attempt escape by land. The rearguard, 
led hy Demosthenes, surrendered on the sixth day, and 
he was subsequently executed. 

Demosthenes apparently had no political ambitions and 
enjoyed no political influence. He showed inventiveness 
in trying to break the military stalemate produced by 
Periclean strategy, but his plans tended to be too elabor- 
ate. He was a skilful tactician and an inspiring leader. 


‘Thucydides, bks. 3, 4, 7. M. Treu, Hist. 1956, 420 ff. 
Il D.W. 


DEMOSTHENES (2) (384-322), the greatest Athenian 
orator. When Demosthenes was 7 years old his father 
died, leaving the management of his estate to his brothers, 
Aphobus and Demophen, and a friend, ‘I‘herippides. The 
trustees mismanaged the business, and Demosthenes at 
the age of 18 found himself almost without resources. He 
claimed his patrimony from his guardians, who spent 
three years ın attempts to compromise. In the meantime, 
he was studying rhetoric and legal procedure under 
Isacus (q.v. 1); at 21 he brought a successful action against 
his guardians, but two more ycars elapsed before he 
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received the remnants of the property. By now he was 
engaged in the profession of logographos and the reputa- 
tion gained ın private cases led to his being employed as 
an assistant to prosecutors in public trials. From 355/4 
onwards he came more and more to devote himself to 
public business. It 1s not clear how far Demosthenes’ 
symputhics were engaged in his first public trials, the 
prosecutions of Androtion (q.v.) and Leptines in 355 and 
of Androtion’s associate, ‘l'umocrates, in 353: Agarnst 
Androtion and Against Timocrates he wrote for Diodorus, 
and in any case the political tendency of the trials is 
unsure; Ayamst Leptines Demosthenes did deliver him- 
self, and, since Leptines’ law was defended by Aristophon 
(q.v.), 1t is possible that all three trials centred on his 
policy and that Demosthenes was one of his opponents. 
This would be consistent with the policy he supported in 
On the Symmories ın 354/3: a rumour came that the Great 
King was preparing to attack Greece, as he had threat- 
ened to do in 356/5, and Demosthenes, arguing that the 
city was not properly prepared, opposed the advocates of 
war, certainly not the Eubulus (q.v. 1) group, possibly that 
of Aristophon, In 353/2 he turned on Eubulus: On the 
Syntaxis seems directed partly against the allocation of 
surpluses to the (heortka (q.v.) -at § 30 he sneers about 
the public works of Eubulus—and partly against the 
policy of abstaining from all but essential military enter- 
prises. 

For the next few years Demosthenes was regularly on 
the losing side Icarly in 352 in For the Megalopolitans he 
argued in favour of promising to support Arcadia, if 
Sparta carried out her plan of exploiting Thebes’ pre- 
occupation with the Sacred-War: since Athens based her 
policy on concord with Phocis and Sparta, the decision 
to do no more than give a guarantee to Messenia was 
probably right. A few months later Demosthenes wrote 
Against Aristocrates for use in the attack on a proposal to 
honour Charidemus (q.v.) in gratitude for his oflices in 
the cession of the Chersonesus (q.v. 1) by Cersobleptes 
(y.v.): the speech is notable both as a source of informa- 
tion about the law of homicide and also for the manner in 
which it regards Cersobleptes, not Philip, as the real 
enemy in the north. In late 352 Philip’s attack on Cerso- 
bleptes carried him very near the Chersonesus, and 
Demosthenes’ eyes were opened. In carly 351 he delivered 
the First Philtppic which pleaded for more vigorous 
prosecution of the war for Amphipolis: his proposals 
were not accepted; deeper involvement ın the long fruit- 
less struggle may have seemed to endanger the power to 
defend the vital areas of ‘Vhermopylae and Chersonesus. 
Late ın 351 ın On the liberty of the Rhodians he urged 
support of the Rhodian demos against the oligarchs sup- 
ported by the Carian dynasty: but the Persian attack on 
Egypt prompted caution, and Demosthenes’ arguments 
were far from strong. In mid 349 Olynthus (q.v.), which 
had by then lapsed from Philip’s alliance, was attacked by 
Philip and appealed to Athens for help: in the three 
Olynthiacs, delivered in quick succession, Demosthenes 
demanded the fullest support and, ın the last, an end 
to the law assigning surpluses to the ‘Theorika; again he 
scathingly alluded to the works of Eubulus. There 1s, 
however, no reason to suppose that the three expeditions 
voted were not supported by Fubulus or indeed that they 
satisfied Demosthenes, and there are some reasons for 
thinking that the implementation of his proposals could 
have brought even greater disaster than the loss of 
Olynthus. Early in 348 the party of Eubulus involved the 
city in a costly and inconclusive intervention in Euboea 
to prevent the island falling into the contro] of those 
hostile to Athens: Demosthenes later claimed to have 
been alone in opposing the expedition; either he was not 
truthful or he had taken a curious view of Athens’ 
interests. One consequence of his opposition to Eubulus 
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was that he became embroiled in an absurd wrangle with 
Midias, a prominent supporter of Eubulus, who had 
slapped his face at the Dionysia of 348: the case was 
settled out of court and the speech Against Midas was 
never delivered. 

In mid 348 before the fall of Olynthus Demosthenes 
successfully defended Philocrates (q.v.) when he was 
indicted under the Graphe Paranomon (q.v.) for his 
proposal to open negotiations with Philip, and in 347/6, 
when Demosthenes like Aeschines (q.v. 1 for all the events 
ot 346) was a member of the boule (q.v.), the partnership 
continued and Demosthenes played a leading part in 
securing acceptance of the Peace of Philocrates. On the 
two embassies to Macedon he cut a poor figure before 
Philip and got on badly with his fellow ambassadors, but 
the decisive moment came after the second embassy's 
return in the assembly on 16 Scirophonon, when ıt was 
known that Plulp had occupied the Gates and that 
Phocis could not be saved. Demosthenes was shouted 
down and Aeschines made the speech to which Demo- 
sthenes constantly recurred. What Demosthenes wanted 
that day is not clear: 1f he did want the city to denounce 
the new peace, to march out to support Phocis attacked 
by the Macedonians and Thessalians from the north and 
the Thebans from the south, his judgement was seriously 
awry. From that day Demosthenes determined to undo 
the Peace, but shortly after in On the Peace he counselled 
caution, and for the moment contented himself with the 
attack on Aeschines from which he was forced to desist 
by the successful countercharge against his own associate, 
Timarchus. 

The year 344 brought Demosthenes his opportunity to 
attack the Peace. Rumours reached Athens that Philip was 
preparing to mtervene in the Peloponnese in support of 
Argos and Messene, and Demosthenes went on an em- 
bassy to those cities to warn them of the dangers of con- 
sorting with Philip: Philip protested, and shortly after 
Demosthenes’ return the embassy of Python and all 
Philip's allies protested against his misreprescntations, 
and offered to turn the Peace into a Common Peace; 
first reactions were favourable, but in the assembly 
Iicpesippus (q.v. tT) succeeded m having the status of 
Amphipolis referred to Philip-— an oblique way of sabotay:- 
ing the whole affair— while Demosthenes’ contribution 
was the Second Philtppie m which he denounced Philip as 
not worth an attempt at negotiation. (The alternative 
reconstruction would deny this conjunction and put 
Python’s embassy in carly 343.) In mid 343, after the 
success of Ilyperides’ (q.v.) prosecution of Philocrates, 
Demosthenes judged the moment suitable to resume his 
attack on Aeschines; On the false embassy sought to ex- 
ploit the support of Eubulus’ party for continuing the 
Peace and to suggest that Aeschines was really respons- 
ible for Philip's use of the peace negotiations to intervene 
in Phocis in 346. With the support of Eubulus and 
Phocion (q.v.) Aeschines was by a narrow margin ac- 
quitted. With the final collapse in early 342 of proposals 
to amend the Peace, Philip began to intervene directly in 
Greece, and amidst mounting hostility to Macedon 
Demosthenes went on an embassy to the Peloponnese to 
set about the organization of an Hellenic alhance for the 
war he was determined to have. For the moment his 
efforts came to little, but in 341 in On the Chersonese and 
shortly after in the Third Phihpptc he defended the aggres- 
sive actions of Diopeithes against Cardia by arguing that, 
since Philip’s actions already amounted to war, it was 
absurd to heed the letter of the Peace. Not long after he 
delivered the Fourth Philippic (of which the authenticity 
was long doubted but is now widely accepted); in it 
Demosthenes appears so confident of his control that he 
dismissed the Theoric distributions in words inconceivable 
in 349, and he successfully demanded an appeal! to Persia 
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to join in attacking Philip. In 341/40 he also formed an 
aliance with Byzantium, and by autumn 340, when 
Philip finally declared war and scized the Athenian corn- 
fect, Demosthenes was in full charge of the war he had 
sought, though he was unable to restrain Aeschines from 
his unwise intrusion at Delphi into the rivalries of Central 
Greece (see AESCHINES 1). In mid 339 he moved the suspen- 
sion of the allocation of surpluses to the theortka, and 
with Thebes unlikely to side with Philip after having 
expclled the Macedonian garrison from the Gates, 
Demosthenes could expect not to have to face Philip in 
Greece. T'he sudden seizure of Elatea threw Athens into 
horrified perplexity, but Demosthenes proposed and 
cflected alliance with Thebes, which he later pretended 
always to have wanted, and Athens and Thebes fought 
side by side at Chacronea in autumin 338. 

Demosthenes was present at the battle, and returned 
so quickly to organize the city’s defences that Acschines 
could accuse him of running away. He provided corn, 
repaired the walls, and was so much the man of the hour 
that he was chosen to deliver the Funeral Oration for 338 
(which has not survived). With Philip in Greece, the 
people looked to Demosthenes and he successfully met 
the frequent attacks on him in the courts. In 337/6 he was 
‘Theorie Commissioner, and Ctesiphon proposed that he 
be crowned at the Dionysia (q.v.) for his constant service 
to the city’s best interests: perhaps encouraged by the 
opening: of the Macedonian attack on Persia, Aeschines 
indicted Ctesiphon, but with the changing events of the 
next few months he preferred for the moment to let the 
case lapse. Demosthenes, hoping that the death of Philip 
was the end of Macedonian domination in Greece, sought 
to foment troubles for his successor, but Alexander 
quickly marched south and Demosthenes had to accept 
the new monarch. In 335 Demosthenes actively aided the 
Thebans in their revolt and narrowly escaped being 
surrendered to Alexander. From then on he seems to have 
looked to Persia to accomplish the liberation of Greece: 
such at any rate seems to be the meaning of the many 
charges of receiving money from the Persians. Demo- 
sthenes gave no support to Apis at any stage and, when 
Persia was crushed at Gaugamela and the revolt of Agis 
collapsed, Athens was left m disastrous isolation. Aeschines 
seized the opportunity to renew his attack on Demo- 
sthenes through Ctesiphon. 'The case was heard in mid 
330, and Demosthenes detended hts acts tn On the Grown, 
Which is his masterpiece. He declined to fall into the trap 
of discussing recent events and with supreme art inter- 
spersed his discussion of cvents long past with lofty 
asseruions of principle. Fewer than one-fifth of the jury 
voted for Aeschines, and he retired to Rhodes. Demo- 
sthenes was left in triumph, and the city settled down to 
acceptance of Macedoman rule, until in 324 word reached 
Greece that at the coming Olympia Nicanor (q.v. 1) was to 
make public a rescript ordering the restoration of exiles. 
Since this would affect the cleruchy on Samos, an agita- 
tion began which was to end in the Lamian War. Demo- 
sthenes led a deputation as architheoros to protest. Sub- 
sequently he engaged in the discussion at Athens about 
divine honours for Alexander, having also taken the lead 
in dealing with the sudden appearance of Harpalus (q.v.) 
by proposing first that Harpalus be kept prisoner and his 
moncy stored on the Acropolis, and later that the Areo- 
pagus investigate the losses, It 1s difficult to assess Demo- 
sthenes’ policy in this year: he may have foreseen the new 
uprising under Leosthenes (q.v.) and planned to involve 
Athens, but, since the especial ally of Leosthenes was 
Ilyperides, who led the attack on Demosthenes in the 
prosecution of early 323, Demosthenes appears to have 
been at odds with the war-party. Equally unsure is his 
guilt in the Harpalus trial: the Arcopagus declared him 
guilty of appropriating 20 talents, and he was found 
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guilty and fined 50 talents, but, even if he did take the 
money, he may have intended to use it in service of the 
State; the whole affair 1s most obscure. Fle retired into 
exile, and lent his support to Ilyperides jn the creation of 
the alliance for the Lamian War. Ile was then recalled to 
Athens, but after the Macedoman victory at Crannon in 
322 he left the city again, and was condemned to death 
by the decree of Demades (q.v.). Pursued by the agents of 
Antipater (q.v. 1), he committed suicide in Calauria (322). 

Modern opinions of Demosthenes’ political import- 
ance have varied greatly, often in discermble relation to 
contemporary events (cf. Kuipfing, Amer. Hist. Rev. 
1921, 657 fI.). He has been lauded as a solitary champion 
of liberty and censured as the absurd opponent of pro- 
gress. With the latter view English scholars have, happily, 
had little sympathy, but the high esteem in which the 
works of Demosthenes have been rightly held as works of 
art has tended to obscure the possibility that, while his 
devotion to liberty is one of the supreme monuments of 
hberty, his methods and his policies were not the best 
suited to attain their end, and that those of his opponents, 
which we must largely infer from his attacks, were no 
less directed to maintaining the city’s power and inde- 
pendence, and perhaps more apt. 

Demosthenes has much to say about Philip’s success 
being due to bribery and was convinced that his own 
opponents had been corrupted, but in his obsession with 
this dubitable view he seems blind to the real problem of 
his dav, which was how Greece could be united to counter 
elfectively the military power of the new national state so 
far greater than the power of any single city-state. T'here 
was much to be said against Demosthenes’ determination 
to involve the full military resources of Athens ın a war 
in the north, in particular that in such a war Athens stood 
to gain most and the other Greeks would not unite for 
that result. For the defence of Greece itself against in- 
vasion there was a real hope of uniting the cities in a 
Common Peace, and this appears to have been the policy 
of Demosthenes’ opponents. ‘There was perhaps more 
enthusiasm than judgement in his'muilitary assessments, 
and since the defeat of Chaeronea appears to have pro- 
duced a Greece that could never wholeheartedly unite in 
a war of liberation, it is possible that, if such a decisive 
battle was inevitable, his opponents might have united 
Greece for it more efIectively. But the situation of Greece 
wus tragic, and Demosthenes was certainly of heroic 
stature, 

Private law-court speeches (ixati). The series of private 
speeches begins with those against Aphobus and 
Onctor (363-362), in which Demosthenes claimed re- 
covery of his property from his guardians, and continues 
throughout his life (dyamst Dionysodorus, 323-322). 
Several private speeches attributed (perhaps wrongly) to 
Demosthenes were delivered on behalf of the Apollodorus 
who was his opponent in the Far Phormio. The speech 
For Phormio (350) and the first Against Stephanus (349; 
the second Stephanus 1s undoubtedly spurious) raise a 
question of professional morality. Pasion, the banker, 
appointed his chicf clerk Phormio trustee for his sons; 
the elder son, Apollodorus, subsequently claimed a sum of 
money allegedly due to hiim, but Phormio proved that the 
claim had been settled some years previously. Apollo- 
dorus then prosecuted Stephanus, one of Phormio’s wit- 
nesses, for perjury. If, as Plutarch states, Demosthenes 
wrote Stephanus A as well as For Phormio, he was guilty 
of a serious breach of faith, for while the earlier speech 
extols Phormio’s character, the later one contains insinua- 
tions against him. The evidence for the authenticity of 
Stephanus A is, however, inconclusive (Paley and Sandys 
11, xxxix-l; Pickard-Cambridge, Demosthenes, 220-4). 
Aeschines asserts that Demosthenes showed to Apollo- 
dorus a speech composed for Phormio, but this may be 
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a misrepresentation of some attempt by Demosthenes to 
act as mediator. 

The subjects of the private speeches include guardian- 
ship, inheritance, claims for payment, bottomry-loans, 
mining rights, forgery, trespass, assault, ctc. In the 
Callicles (which has flashes of humour, seldom found ın 
Demosthenes) the plaintiff alleges that the defendant has 
flooded his land by blocking a watercourse; in the Conon, 
a brilliant piece of writing, combining Lysianic grace and 
Demosthenic force, some dissolute young rowdies and 
their father are summoned for assault. 

Demosthenes had many rivals in his lifetime; but 
later critics considered him the greatest of the orators. 
His claim to greatness rests on his singleness of purpose, 
his sincerity, and his lucid and convincing exposition of 
his argument. In many instances he produces a great 
effect by the use of a few ordinary words. Jn his most 
solemn moments his style 1s at its pluinest and his language 
most moderate. A master of metaphor, he uses it 
sparingly, and hardly at all in his most impressive 
passages. I lis style varies infinitely according to circum- 
stances; sometimes as simple as Lysias, now polished 
like Isocrates, again almost as involved as Thucydides, 
he follows no scholastic rule; long and short periods 
follow each other, or are mingled with passages in the 
running style not according to any regular system. Thus 
his carefully prepared utterances give an impression of 
spontancity. Such was his control of language that he 
was generally able to avoid hiatus (q.v.) without any 
dislocation of the order of words. He had an instinctive 
aversion to a succession of short syllables, and even 
tribrachs are of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Trxrs. Teubner, ed. maor, Fuhr—-Sykutris, 3 vols (1914 27), 
ed. mnor Viass—kubr, vola i~n (1928-33); Blass, vol. m (1921); 
O C'T., Butcher-Rennie, 3 vols Text with translauon, Loch, 7 vols. 
g H Vinee, A. T. Murray, und N. W. and N. J de Witt); Budé, 
10 vols, 

COMMENTARIES II Weil, Plaidoyers politiques de D, 2 vals. 
(1883-6), Harangues de D., 1 vol. (2nd ed. by Dalmeyda), Paley and 
Sandys, Select Private Orations, 2 vols , Androtion und Timorrates, 
W. Wavte; Midias, W. W. Goodwin, Leptines, 1 E Sandys; On the 
Crown, W. W. Goodwin, Philippus, Olynthiacs, Peace, Chersonese, 
2 vols., J. E Sandys. Index S Preuss, 1892. 

TRANSLATIONS. Orations, C R Kennedy, 5 vols. (Bohn); A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, Public Oratiwns of D., 2 vols ; Lord Brougham, 
On the Crown 

For general bibhography, see ATTIC OnATORS. Especially useful for 
a gencral account, A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, D and the Last Days of 
Greek Freedom (mn Heroes of the Nations seren, 1914), and G. 
Mathieu, Demosthéne, l'homme et l'œuvre (1948) Further select 
bibliography A. Schaucfer, D. und seine Zeit? (1885 -7), P. reves, 
Demostene e la hbertu grea (1933), A Momighano, Filippa il 
Macedone (1934); F. R. Wast. Phihpp IT von Makedomen und 
Griechenland (1938); W. Jacger, D., der Staatsmann und sean Werder? 
(1963), E Dadian, JHS 1961, 31 1} (for modern discussion on Har- 
palus) There are many dcbatable questions of fact about the career 
of 1). , the account given above 1s based on views developed in a series 
ot articles. G. L. Cawkwell, Rev. Et Grec. 1960, 1962, CQ 1962, 1963, 
JHS 1963. G.L C. 


DEMOSTHENES (3) of Bithynia (? 2nd c. B.c.), epic 


poct, author of Bithymaca. 
FGrH m 6g9. 


DENTATUS (1), Lucivs Siccrus (PW 3) or Sicrnius, 
called by ancient writers ‘the Roman Achilles’, was a 
legendary embodiment of the civic and military virtues of 
the plebeians in their struggles against both patricians and 
external encmies. Since the chronology of his largely 
fictitious career was unknown, Dentatus was later con- 
nected with the Decemvirs, by whose leader, Appius 
Claudius, he is said to have been treacherously murdered 


(449 B.C.). 


Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 475 Í. P. T. 


DENTATUS (2), Manius Curius (PW 9), Roman 
plebeian hero, consul in 290, 284 (suffectus), 275, 274 
B.C.; censor in 272. After ending the Samnite War (290), 
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he conquered Sabines (q.v.) (290), Senones (284), Pyrrhus 
(275), Lucani (274). He triumphed in 290 (the sources 
incredibly say twice) and 275. About 289 Dentatus partly 
drained [ake Velinus and in 272 commenced Rome’s 
second aqueduct (Ano Vetus). He died in 270. The 
rhetorical accounts of his humble birth, incorruptibility, 
and frugality resemble the tales told of C. Fabricius (q.v.) 
Luscinus, and derive largely from Cato who idealized him. 

G. Forni, Athenaeum 1953, 170 fi. E. T. S. 
DENTISTRY in antiquity was part of general medicine; 
discascs of the teeth were explained and treated in 
accordance with the theories on other diseases. ‘I'he 
operative technique was excellent (the Hippocratic 
treatment of the fracture of the mandible is famous); 
extractions were performed at an early date. ‘lhe methods 
of preserving the teeth, howcver, consisted mainly of 
medicinal and dietetic means; fillings for that purpose 
were unknown. Loose teeth were fastened with gold wire 
(Hippocrates, I. ap0pwv 32; The XII Tables 10. 8). 
Toothache being considered a chronic disease and one of 
the greatest torments (Celsus 6. 9), hygienic prescriptions 
were extensively advocated. Cleansing of the teeth with 
tooth-powder, the tooth-pick (dentiscalpium), chewing 
(oywifew tuvs cddvras) were recommended in addition 
to innumerable remedies against bad breath, a favourite 
topic of Latin epigrammatsts. False teeth were sct, but 
only by technicians, the artificial teeth being carved trom 
ivory or other animal teeth. Such protheses, used by the 
Etruscans and Romans, served primarily to hide physical 
defects and to correct deficiencies of speech, but had 
probably to be removed before meals. Physicians and 
dentists refrained from making protheses, either on ac- 
count of their technical insufficiency, or because their 
importance for the process of digestion was not appreciated 

V. Guernm, A Fstory of Dentistry (U S.A 1909), surveys the 
Etruscan and other archaeological findings. K Sudhofl Gesch. d. 
Zahnheilkunde (1926), dissertations on anuent authors enumerated, 

S, 97, 102. W. Anel, ‘Gesch d Anstonmue d Kiefer u d Zähnc, 


anus 1929 Instruments, J. S Milne, Surgical Instruments m CGieek 
and Roman Times (1907). l 


DERCYLLIDAS, a Spartan commander sent out in 
411 .C. to procure the revolt of Abydos and Lampsacus 
(qq.v.) from Athens. Dercyllidas achieved both goals, 
though Lampsacus was recovered almost immediately 
by Athens. Appointed harmost of Abydos, Dercyllidas 
was slandered by the Persian satrap Pharnabazus to 
Lysander (q.v.) in 407 and publicly disgraced. 1] ]owever, 
in 349 he was dispatched to Asia Minor in succession to 
Thibron to make war on Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes. 
Concluding an armistice with ‘Tissaphernes, he carn- 
paigned against Pharnabazus and won over most of 
Acolis, securing nine cities and a vast treasure in no less 
than cight days. During a truce which was concluded 
between the belligerents Dercyllidas crossed to the 
"Thracian Chersonese, where he strengthened the Greek 
cities by building a wall across the isthmus to keep out 
the Thracians. In 397 he was ordered by the ephors to 
attack ‘Tissaphernes, and obtained an offer of peace 
terms. But the Persians began to equip a fleet, and 1n 496 
Agesilaus (q.v.) took over Dercyllidas’ forces, though he 
employed him as one of three commissioners sent to 
Tissaphernes during a diplomatic exchange. After this 
Dercyllidas appeara to have returned to Sparta, but in 
394, he was sent to Amphipolis to inform Agesilaus of 
a Spartan victory at Corinth in the Corinthian War, and 
from there was sent on to the Hellespont to report the 
news to the allied Greek cities in the area. He was sub- 
sequently reappointed harmost of Abydos, and after 
the battle of Cnidos, succeeded in holding Abydos and 
Sestos loyal to the Spartan alliance despite the efforts of 
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Pharnabazus to win them over. An efficient general and a 
bachelor fond of adventures abroad, Dercyllidas showed 
a considerable amount of unscrupulousness and cunning, 
and for this reason was nicknamed Sisyphus, though the 
achievement of Agesilaus somewhat dimmed his own 
SUCCESSES. 

Thuc. 8. 61. 1, 62; Xen. Hell. 3. 1. 8-10, 16-27; 3. 2; 3. 4. 6; 


4 3. 172, 4. 8. 3—0; Diod. 14. 38. 2-3, 6-7, 99 5—0; Ath 11. 500°; 
Pilut. Lyc. 15. 2. E. L Mg. 


DE REBUS BELLICIS, an anonymous treatise ad- 
dressed to the Emperors Valentinian I and Valens (A.D. 
364-75). The author explains plans for reforming the 
imperial financial policy, the currency, provincial adminis- 
tration, the army, and the law. He describes a number of 
machines with which he believes that the army should be 
equipped; and coloured illustrations of these machines 
survive in the MSS. 


Text in E. A Thompson, 4 Roman Reformer and Inventor (1952). 
E A. T. 


DESTINATIO (lit. ‘marking out’) became a technical 
term during the Principate of Augustus denoting a new 
stage in the election of consuls and practors. As 1s now 
revealed by the Tabula (q.v.) Hebana, a Lex Valeria 
Corncha of A.D. 5 assizned an important preliminary 
role in such elections to a select assembly comprising 
senators and all the equates enrolled in the judicial decurtes. 
This body met on the Palatine, voted in ten units (in- 
creased to fifteen in A.D. 19 and to twenty in A.D. 23), and 
reached a corporate decision. T'he candidates whom it 
chose were known as destinati. Details of procedure piven 
in the Tabula H[ebana prove (1) that the number of 
destinatt never exceeded the number of places to be 
filled, and (2) that the vote of the select assembly was 
succeeded by a vote of the full assembly on the Campus 
Martius. Destinatio, therefore, did not in theory 
guarantee election (cf. the non-technical use of the term 
in Livy 39. 32. 9), but, hke the vote of the Republican 
centuria praerogativa (q.v.), at may frequently have done 
so in practice. In A.D. 15 freedom of Choice was probably 
withdrawn from the full comitia, but the view that the 
destinatio procedure was also reduced at this time to a 
ceremonial formality is difficult to reconcile with the 
detailed modifications made to procedure in A.D. 19 and 
18 not warranted by Tacitus’ statement that elections were 
transferred to the Senate (Inn. 1. 15). Itis probable that 
the equites soon voluntarily ceased to attend the select 
assembly through lack of interest. The hypothesis that 
they were deliberately included in the first mstance in 
older to facilitate the election of novi honunes does not 
stand up to analysis. 

G TVibiletti, Principe e magistrati repubblicant (1953)—with 
bibhography (287 f). A. H M Jones, FRS 1955, 9 ft., Syme, 


Jaan, 75071, P. A. Bum, JRS 1961, 71 1., W. K. Lacey, Hist. 
163, 107 f. E. S. ïS. 


DETESTATIO SACRORUM. A patrician, if sm 
ninis, had certain rites belonging to his pens (sucra 
gentilicia) to perform. If, therefore, he wished to become 
legally the son of a member of another gens (arrogatio) 
or cease to be a patrician (transitio ad plebem), he must, 
alter investigation by the pontifices to make sure that the 
rites of his own gens did not become extinct, attest before 
them and the comitia calata that he renounced them. 
This was called detestatio sacrorum. 


Gellius 5. 19. 5-10; 15. 27. 3, cf. 7 12. 1, Cicero, Dom. 14 fi., 


Oral 144, Servius on Aen. 2. 156. Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr_ 11°. ai 
n. 48 í., 136 ff. H.J. R. 


DEUCALION (deveaXiwv), name of several mytho- 
logical persons, the only important one being Prome- 
theus’ son, the Greek Noah. When Zeus flooded the 
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earth in wrath at the sins of the Bronze Age, or of Lycaon 
(q.v. 3), he and his wife Pyrrha, daughter of Epimetheus, 
by Prometheus’ advice built an ark (Adpvag, Apollod. 1. 
47) and floated in it till the waters subsided. When their 
ark grounded, they were advised by a message from Zeus 
or an oracle from Themis to throw their mother’s bones 
over their shoulders. Realizing that this meant the stones 
of the earth, they did so, and those thrown by Deucalion 
became men, those thrown by Pyrrha, women (Ov. Met. 
1. 318 ff.; Apollod. 1. 46 ff.). They became the parents of 
Hellen (q.v.; ibid. 49). H. J. R. 


DEVA, the river Dee, whence the name was applied to 
the legionary fortress at its mouth, modern Chester. 
Some early occupation ¢. A.D. 50 can be inferred, but the 
legionary fortress with carth bank and timber buildings 
dates from 74-8 and was used first by II Adiutrix and 
XX Valeria Victrix, subsequently by the latter alone. 
Timber was replaced by stone with stone wall c. 100. 
Chester was damaged c. 300 and was perhaps abundoned 
with the disappearance of Legio XX in 367. An extra- 
mural amphitheatre und civil settlement, possibly with 
colonial status, are known. 

! F.H Thompson, Roman Chester (1959), summarizing much excava- 
tion, catalogued up to 1920 by P. H. Lawson, Chester Arch Journ. 


xvii. 163 ff For macnptions, R. P. Wrght and 1. A. Richmond, 
Roman . . . Stones in the Grosvenor Museum, Chi sicr (1956), RIB 445 ft. 
C. E 
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DEVOTIO. It was open to a Roman general, if the 
battle was going agamst him, to vow (deuouere) himself 
und the enemy’s army with him to ‘Tellus and the Manes 
(Livy 8. 9 4 ff.). He wore his ceremonial costume (toga 
praetexta), with his head covered (uelato capite) and his 
feet on a weapon (telum, probably a spear or javelin; 
perhaps to bring himself into direct contact with Mars, 
cf. Mars Hasta). One hand touched his chin (? cf. the 
dedicator holding the door-post of the temple he dedi- 
cates, see CONSLCRATIO). He then recited after a pontitex 
a formula of prayer asking for victory and the destruction 
of the enemy. At the end of this, he said: legiones auxi- 
liaque hostium mecum deis manibus Tellurique deuoueo. 
Then, girt with the cinctus Gabinus (see GABI), he sought 
death among the enemy. He might, however, substitute 
for himself any soldier from a legion (ibid. 10. 11), pre- 
sumably with a corresponding change of formula. If he 
or his substitute was killed, the gods had clearly accepted 
the vow and must therefore accept the rest of it. If the 
substitute was not killed, but the victory won, an image 
at least 7 feet high must be buried in his place; if the 
general was not killed, he could never again offer sacrifice 
acceptably. The enemy must not get the weapon on 
which he had stood. Cf. s.v. DECIUS (2) MUS. 

Latte, RR 125, 204. H. J. R. 
DEXIPPUS, Pusuius Herrnnius (fl. e. A.D. 253-76), 
Athenian sophist und statesman, published a Xpovercy 
ioropia to A.D. 269-70 in twelve hooks, a history of the 
Diadocht in four books, and L«uéiea, a work on the 
Gothic Wars from A.D. 238 to Aurelian, preserved largely 
in Zosimus. In rhetorical composition and im style he 
follows ‘Thucydides. 


FGrH ii A, 452; C, 404 A ITI. McD. 


DIADEM (é:ain0), reputedly invented by Dionysus 
(Diod. 4. 4. 4), was originally any band wound about 
the head (esp. by priests, etc.). Later it denoted particu- 
larly the purple band with white decorations worn by 
Persian kings round the tiara. This was adopted, in the 
form of a white band with decorated edges, by Alexander 
and his successors as an emblem of royal power. As such 
it was refused by Julius Caesar in 44 B.C. and avoided by 
Roman Emperors until Constantine made it (as a purple 
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band fitted with jewels and pearls) a regular part of the 
insignia of the reigning Augustus and Augusta. 


A. Alföldi, Röm. Mitt. 1935, 1 ff.; H. W. Rutter, Diadem und 
Kongsherrschaft (1965), L. A. M. 


DIADOCHI (Aiddoya, ‘Successors’). This term was 
applied ın a special sense to the more important of 
Alexander the Great’s officers who ultimately partitioned 
his Empire, viz. Antigonus I, Antipater, Cassander, 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy I, Selcucus | (qq.v.). The ‘age of the 
Diadochi’ represents a period extending from Alexander’s 
death (323 b.c.) at least to the battle of Ipsus (301), 
which ended the efforts of Antigonus | (q.v.) to re- 
ussemble the whole Empire under his own rule, and 
perhaps to the battle of Corupedium (281), which fixed 
the main political boundaries of the Hellenistic world 
for the next century. G. T. G. 


DIAGORAS, lyric poet, of Melos. Though Eusebius- 
Jerome gives his floruit as 466 B.C., he seems to have been 
active in the last quarter of the fifth century (Ar. Av. 
1071 ff., Nub. 828 ff.). Renowned for his atheism (Cic. 
Nat. D. 1, 2, 63), he disparaged the Mysteries (schol. 
Ar. Av. 1071; Lys. 6. 17), was condemned to death, and 
fled (Diod. Sic. 13. 6). Fragments, perhaps from 
Encoma, show no trace of atheism, and the story was 
that he lost his faith because the gods did not punish 
a man who broke his oath (Sext. Emp. Pyr. 9. 53). 

Text. Page, Poet Mel Gr. 482-7. 

CRITICISM. U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, Textg. d. griech. 
Lyr. (1900), Bo ff.; F. Jacoby, Diagoras 6 dð ecos (Berlin, 1960); 


L Woodbury, “The date and atheism of D. of Melos’, Phoenix 
1965, 178 fil. C. M. B. 


DIALECTIC. If Aristotle really said that Zeno dis- 
covered dialectic (Diog. Laert. 9. 25), he was inaccurate, 
Zeno set the example of exploring the consequences of an 
hypothesis, and Socrates sect the example of seeking 
truth by question and answer alone; but the creator of 
the notion of dialectic was Plato (Resp. 531—9, and 
Adam's commentary, esp. 11. 168-79). He regards it as 
the highest of human arts, by which men attain the 
greatest insight into the best things. It deals solely with 
the unseen, not even using the visible as an aid. Its only 
medium is speech, the responsible use of question and 
answer in the pursuit of truth. He represents 1t sometimes 
as the synopsis of the one in the many and the many in 
the one, by which we define realities and discern which 
fall under which; sometimes as the exploration of the 
consequences of an hypothesis, by which we render our 
opinions more systematic. Once he suggests that dialectic 
can ultimately overcome its hypothetical character and 
reach the ‘unhypothesized beginning’ (Resp. 511 b). 
For Aristotle (sce Top. 1. 1-2 and Soph. El. 34) its 
hypothetical character makes it inferior to deduction from 
premisses known to be true. Nevertheless, it has its 
uses: (1) ultimate premisses, which cannot themselves 
be deduced, can somctimes be made evident by exploring 
the consequences of their denial, and that is hypothetical 
thinking; (2) dialectic provides good training; (3) even 
winning the argument is worth something, and Aris- 
totle’s handbook of dialectic, the Topics, gives dispro- 
portionate attention thereto. 


R. Robinson, Plato's Earlier Dialectic? (1953), 69 ff ; papers of the 
Third Symposium Aristotelicum, Aristotle on Dialectic (1968). R.R. 


DIALECTS, GREEK. From the inscriptional evidence 
it appears that each of the Greek city-states possessed and 
used in its public documents its own individual dialect. 
This multitude of dialects falls into three distinct groups: 
(1) Attic-lonic, spoken in Attica, the Ionic colonies on the 
southern seaboard of Asia Minor, and certain islands; 
(2) Acolic in Lesbos and the neighbouring mainland and, 
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with an admixture of West Greek elements, in Thessaly 
and Boeotia; (3) Arcado-Cyprian, which is not employed 
in extant literature; (4) West Greek comprising (a) North- 
West Greek in Phocis, Locris, Elis, and Actolia, and (b) 
Doric in the Peloponnese and the Doric colonies in 
various islands and Magna Graecia. 

(1), (2), and (3) have common characteristics which set 
them off as a group (‘East Greek’) from (4). (2) and (3) 
have much ın common, and they may be classed together 
as ‘Achaean’. To this group belongs the language of the 
Linear B texts from the Bronze Age palaces of Cnossos, 
Pylos, Mycenac, and ‘l‘hebes, with a closer resemblance 
to (3). There are difficulties in the way of regarding 
‘Mycenaean’ as the ancestral form of both (1) and (3). 

The decipherment of Linear B brought support to the 
hypothesis that the isolation of Arcadian from Cypriot 
and the mixed character of Cretan Doric were duc to the 
movement of Doran tribes into the Peloponnese and 
Crete after the end of the Bronze Age. Jt was once be- 
lieved that the distribution of the dialects reflects three 
successive invasions of Greck-speaking peoples into the 
Balkan peninsula, but modern dialect geography suggests 
that the comparatively slight differences between the 
dialects could casily have evolved in a relatively short 
time once the different Greek tribes had settled in their 
respective localities. 

The dialects of the literary texts are not identical 
with those that appear in the inscriptions. This is not due 
merely to MS. corruption but to the strict literary formal- 
1sm that forced a Greek writer to use the traditional 
language of the genre he was practising in preference to 
his native dialect. The dialect was, in fact, regarded as an 
integral part of the particular art form. Thus the epic 
dialect, arising froma fusion of Aeolic and Ionic elements, 
was utilized by all writers of Greck epic down to Byzantine 
times. The elegy was a creation of the lonians. Yet bec- 
cause the hexameter was traditionally wedded to the epic 
dialect, it is this dialect (in an Ionicized form) that appears 
in elegy whether by Tonians like Archilochus and Callinus, 
the Laconian Tyrtaeus, the Athenian Solon, or the 
Megarian Theognis. Similarly the choric ode was de- 
veloped among the Dortans; consequently Pindar, a 
Bocotian, Bacchylides, an Jonian, and the Attic drama- 
tists must give their language at least a Doric flavour. It 
was because of this traditionalism in language that only 
few of the Greek local dialects achieved literary rank, and 
even these few discard much that would have seemed 
narrow and provincial. In this respect, too, Greek art 
idealized; the language itself represents a compromise 
between individual and local peculiarities. 

EPIC POETRY dialect is basically lonic, the most char- 
acteristic features of which are the change of a to 7, the 
v ephelkustikon, the pronouns 7pets, 7pGs, vets, vas, the 
particle av and the infinitive in -vac, and verbal forms in 
-gav (éðooav, eMecar, ctc.). It contains, further, numerous 
Acolic elements such as dpe, vuje, etc., datives in -eoor 
genitives in -o.o, infinitives in -wev(ac) and the particle 
xe. The dialect exhibits, further, features from different 
chronological stages of the language, and there can be 
little doubt that so composite and artificial a language 19 
a product of a long poetical tradition which passed from 
an Acolic to an Ionic sphere. 

The language of Hesiod is practically identical with 
that of Ilomer. He has a few Aeolisms absent from 
Homer which may come from his native Boeotian— 
aivnpt, Tpinkóvrwv, etc. We find, further, Dorisms de- 
rived possibly from Locris, where he settled: réropa, jv 
‘they were’, acc, plur. -äs and participles like dyjods. The 
epic dialect exercised a strong influence on all sub- 
sequent poetry, which constantly exhibits such features as 
-o.o, -eaot, the omitted augment, and the inconsistent 
treatment of F. 
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Metic Poetry. The intensely personal character of 
this genre precluded any rigid formalism of language. 
The poems of Sappho and Alcaeus are written in their 
native Lesbian dialect. Characteristic are the o in o7pd7os, 
Bpoxéws, etc., the diphthongs in av’ws, vavots, yevarto, etc., 
the diphthong which appears after the loss of v before s 
(maisa, Atvrovoa, and the acc. plur. amdAais, oredavors, etc.), 
the double consonants 1n éu, vpe, ceAavva, duervos, etc., 
datives in -ega., infinitives in -pevar and the -ui con- 
jugation of contracted verbs («aAnut, etc.). It would be 
absurd to attribute hyper-Acolisms to native speakers. It 
follows that gaim, Kpovidacs, and the like ure later cor- 
ruptions. 

Anacreon of Teos used his native Ionic with but few 
Acolisms or epicisms (mTepúye oo ,oxyavoio, daxpvoeegon, ctc.). 

Cormna of Tanagra wrote m Boeotian. Chuaracter- 
istuc me €0_+10 (exóouwr), preservation of f (Fddupz7), 
verbal forms ın -vôi and -v6n, twvya for éywye, TU, Tiv, 
reoôs for av, etc. and Bava — yvv7. The text in our version 
appears with the later orthography (ac 7, h= et, ect, 
o +v). The usual epic features are present. 

For the Cuoric Ope the traditional dialect was 
Doric, the chief characteristics of which are the retention 
of 4 and r, the preservation of the group Ti (dt6w71, fixate, 
etc.), aorists in -E (ediafa), the article voi, tai, Ist 
person plur. in -pes (p€popcs), futures in -cew, and the 
particle «a, Aleman, though he writes in the language of 
Sparta, nevertheless avoids certain local peculiarities 
such as the change of the intervocalc -ø to A (lHohoiòdar). 
In view of the influence of Lesbian Mche poetry on the 
choric ode it 18 not surprising that Apollonius (Pron. 107. 
13) describes Alcman as cuveyais AtoAtCawv. Acolic features 
are Cupata, KAevva, €xowa, etc. Epic influence is apparent 
in òpera, muideam, the free augment, etc. As with 
Corinna, the orthography of our text has been modernized: 
mós (Geos) embodies a change of @ - s first attested in the 
fourth century R.C. 

The language of other poets of this genre (Stesi- 
chorus, Ibycus, Simonides, Bacebylides, Pindar) has no 
such close connexion with a local dialect. It is an artificial 
creation, a mixture, varying with the individual author, 
of Acolic, Tonic, and epre elements with the basic Doric, 
which is progressively reduced to a few representative 
elements, such as d, genitives like Apovida, Mover, and 
verbal forms like mragoortt, 

Jamuic and TROCHAIC poetry were written in Tonic, 
Ilipponax, in particular, and his imitator Lierodas, used 
an especially popular variety containing many non- 
Hellenic words. Solon, however, apart from quotations 
and reminiscences of epic and Tonite poetry, used his 
native Attic dialect. This dialect appears, further, in the 
trimeters and tetrameters of Attic drama. It has been 
suggested that the few Doric elements present indicate a 
possible Doric origin of this particular art form. 

Comepy. Both Epicharmus and Sophron employed 
the popular dialect of Syracuse, where the common Doric 
Was mfused with local peculiarities such as piv (aġir), 
xixpaje (Keparvupt), Kappa (Kpeoawy), Even so popular a 
genre, however, did not wholly escape the influence of 
epic and tragedy. 

PastoraL Poetry. The dialects affected by Theo- 
eritus (epic in Id. 12, 22, and 25, Lesbian in 28-30, and 
‘choral?’ Doric in 16-18 and 24) have that combination of 
the learned and the artificial that we expect from an 
Alexandrian poet. Even the fuller Doric, ın which the 
majority of the idylls are written, has been designated as 
‘salon-Doric’. For while it contains the common Doric 
features enumerated above, its artificiality 1s revealed by 
hyper-Doric forms like ¢:Adow. The dialect contains a few 
more locally restricted Dorisms such as the acc. plur. in 
-os, évri == eiai, infinitives in -ev, and the second person 
sing. in -eç (ovpiodes), Which may derive from the Doric 
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of Sicily or Cos. The usual epic elements are present (see 
above). Acolic colouring is given by the predominance of 
participial forms in -o.ca, but yeAdo.ca is hyper-Aecolic 
for yéAaca. 

EpicrRAM. The earliest inscriptional epigrams were 
written in the local dialects, so that even the Ionian 
Simonides composed the epigrams he wrote for Doric 
cities in a conventional Doric. The local peculiarities of 
the cpigrams have often been obscured in the tradition: 
thus the MS. version of the epitaph on the Corinthians 
who fell at Salamis contains the words mor’ évatoper, 
whereas the stone itself presents the Doric mor évaiopes. 
The poets of this genre drew largely on Homeric material 
in composing their hexameters, but the oldest epigrams 
exhibit fewest traces of this influence. It 1s noteworthy 
that even such borrowings assume a native guise: thus 
TTooedawy avaxtt appears in a Corinthian epigram as 
Tlorevdafwv pavarrı, ‘Whe evidence of the Linear B texts 
shows that the internal digamma in the god’s name is a 
‘hyper-form’, 

Prost. A prose literature was first developed in 
Jonia, and Tonic became the language of historical and 
scientific prosc; representative names are Hecataeus of 
Miletus, Antiochus of Syracuse, Hellanicus of Mitylene, 
and Hippocrates of Cos; even the Athenian Thucydides 
gave his history an Ionic flavour by avoiding local Attic 
peculiarities such as tr and pp. The early Aoyoypddor 
wrote in a simple unadorned Ionic. Ilerodotus, however, 
was a more self-conscious artist and dignified his native 
Ionic with archaic speech forms—uncontracted verbs, 
iterative imperfects (moceecxe), and the numerous epic 
expressions which earned him the epithet ‘Opnpicarartos. 

Our estimate of the Ilomeric elements in the dialect 
of Herodotus must be linked with an examination of the 
textual tradition, for our MSS. present a picture of his 
dialect which can hardly be authentic. We find hyper- 
Ionic forms like Kpowoéw, and suspicion 1s cast on the 
genuineness of the uncontracted verb forms by impossi- 
bilities such as «cetac, which 1s a false resolution of keita. 
Moreover, the tact that another hyper-form vodtoos is 
identical with the Homeric form, where it is metrically 
conditioned, whereas the derived verb, which does not 
occur in Homer, has the normal form vooéw, suggests that 
the text of Herodotus was corrupted at an early date by 
editors ignorant of the lonic dialect, who ‘ionicized’ his 
language while regarding the Homeric epics as a source 
of early Ionic. Thus, they took the omission of the aug- 
ment to be an Ionic trait. This led to curious misunder- 
standings. The augmented imperfect of opaw, for instance, 
was “*nrapaor, which in Tonic would appear as éwpwv. ‘The 
editors 1onicized this by omitting the first vowel, so that 
the MSS. present the impossible @pwr, the true unaug- 
mented form being pwr. Ionic, further, was distinguished 
from Attic by the crasis of o+ a> aw: thus €wu7Td contrasts 
with the Attic €avrd@. It is perhaps to a false generalization 
of this equivalence of wu and av in the respective dialects 
that we owe the Herodotean @wupa. At any rate, this form 
never appears in the mscriptions, which present, on the 
contrary, examples of Qavuwyv, Bavpaois. Similarly the 
extension of the form adréwy to the masculine and neuter 
rests on a misunderstanding of the relationship of the 
true Ionic feminine form auréwy to the contracted Attic 
avray, Both rest on an carly aùrdwr, which ın primitive 
Ionic would appear as aùrýwr. 

THe Kowyn. The liquidation of the independent 
city-statcs and the political unification of Greece en- 
compassed the destruction of the ancient dialects and 
their absorption into a new common language. Xenophon, 
who passed his life among Greeks of different origin and 
dialect, epitomizes this process and may be regarded as 
the first writer of the «ow. It was in this common lan- 
guage that the Septuagint and the Greek New Testament 
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were written. In the first century the archaist revival we 
know as Atticism strove to approximate the language of 
prose literature to that of classical Attic. In spite of 
numerous revolts this archaistic literary language has 
maintained itself against the increasingly divergent 
popular language, so that the modem Greek must learn 
the «afapevovea which he writes in addition to the dyportucy 
which he speaks. 

C. D. Buck, The Greek Mralects (Revised ed. US A 1955) 

J. Chadwick, “I'he Prehistory of the Greek language’, CAEP, 
ch. xxix; O. Hoffmann and A. Jebrunner, Geschichte der priechischen 
Sprache, 2 vols. (1953 4) , A. Meillet, Aperçu d'une histoire de la langue 
pirm (19048); L R. Palmer, "The Mycenaean Language’ in Tne 

nterpretation af Mycenaean Greek Texts (1963) jo ft; id. ‘T 
Language of Homer, in A J. B. Wace and F. Il Stubbings, 
A Companion to Homer (1962) 75 ff., A. Thumb, Handbuch der 


griechischen Dralekte, vol. i (revised by E. Kieckers, 1932), vol in 
(revised by A. Scherer, 1959). a R. P. 


DIALECTS, ITALIC. Latin together with Oscan and 
Umbrian as well as the dialects of various mountain 
tiuibes of central Italy, Marsi, Marrucini, Hernici, Vestini, 
etc., forms the Italic branch of the Indo-European family 
of languages. This excludes, in the north, Celtic, 
Ligurian (now generally considered Indo-European, cf. 
Kretschmer, Kuhn’s Zeitschr. f. vgl. Sprachforschung, 
38. 108), and Venetic (of Illyrian origin); in central Italy, 
Etruscan (q.v.); and, in the south, Messapıan (probably 
Illyrian in descent). But the term Italic Dialects 1s more 
commonly confined to Oscan and Umbrian, the two 
chief non-Latin dialects of the group. Oscan inscriptions 
have been found tn Samnium, Campania, Apulia, 
Lucania, Bruttium, but Pompei, and more recently 
Capua, have furnished most. The earliest are coim- 
legends of c. 450-350 u.c., while the latest are grafhti 
from the walls of Pompeii after the first carthquake in 
A.D. 63. Most are written in the Oscan alphabet, which 
is derived through Etruscan from Chalcidic Greek. But 
a few, including the longest, the Tabula (q.v.) Bantina, 
are in the Latin alphabet, while others from south Italy 
are in Greek. Oscan was more than a mere pators. 
While Latin was still confined to Rome and Latium, 
Oscan was the chief language of central Italy. Our 
knowledge of Umbrian is derived almost entirely from 
the Tabulae (q.v.) lguvinae, a more extensive document 
than any representing any other dialect save Latin. Some 
of the tablets are written in the Umbrian alphabet, 
also derived through Etruscan from Greek, the rest in 
the Latin alphabet. ‘I'he following are some of the main 
features which distinguish Osco-Umbrian from I. atin. 


(a) PHONOLOGY 

(i) q" g“ appear as p, b (Latin qu, u): O. pis, U. piss 
(— quis). O. bivus (= vivi). 

(ii) Syncope of short medial vowels: O. actud(= agito). 

(iui) nd>nn: O. upsannam (= operandam). 

(iv) s retained before nasals: O. fisnam (= fanum), 
U. sesna (— cena). 

(v) bh, dh>f: O. tfet, U. tefe (= tibi). 

(vi) kt>ht, pt>ft: O. Uhtams (= Octavius), O. 
scriftas (= scriptae), U. screhto (— scriptum). 

(vii) ks>ss, s: O. destrst (— dextra est). 


(b) MorrnoLoGY 


(i) First decl. genit. sing. ends in -ds (cf. paterfamilias), 
also nomin. plur. 

(ii) Second decl. genit. sing. ends in -ezs; dat. sing. in 
oi; nomin. plur. both nouns and pronouns in -ds; genit. 
plur. only in -dm. 

(iii) Third deci. genit. sing. in -eis (from 1 stems); 
accus. sing. of consonantal stems in -om (from o stems); 
in the nomin. plur. consonantal and vocalic stems are 
kept distinct, the former ending in -ës with syncope of 
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the e, the latter in -ës as in Latin: O. humuns (— homines) 

but tris (= tres). 

: (iv) In the verb, moods, tenses, voices are like Latin, 
ut 


(a) Present infin. active ends in -om: O. ezum, U. erom 
(= esse). 

(b) Future indic. has -s- (it is a short vowel s- aorist 
subjunctive): O. detuast (= turabit), U. ferest 
(— feret). 

(e) Future perfect has -us-: O. dicust (= dixerit), 
U. benust (— venent). 

(d) Characteristic of the perfect is an -f- type: O. 
atkdafed (= decrevit). Oscan has also a -/f- perfect, 
and U:mbrian an -/- and -nkı- perfect, but the -v1- 
and -s- types of Latin are lacking. 

(e) A peculiar third sing. subjunctive passive is e.g. O. 
sakrafir, U. ferar (— feratur). 


(c) SYNTAX 


The syntax is very similar to the Latin with some 
differences in case-usage. Thus 

(1) The locative 1s quite common: O. etset terei(— in eo 
territorio). 

(1) Genitive of time: O. ztcolom XXX nessimum (= in 
diebus XXX proximis). 

(iii) T'he genitive of respect is much less restricted 
than in Latin. 


(d) VOCABULARY 


'l'here is a considerable number of words in Osco- 
Umbrian which do not appear at all or in the same torm 
in Latın, though they can be paralleled m other Indo- 
čuropean languages: 

e.g. her- (-- velle): O. herest, U. heri. Cf. xaipw. 
touta- (-— civitas): O. toutad praesentid (--- populo 


praesente). 

medes- (= ius): O. meddiss, U. mersto (= iustum). Cf. 
modus. 

hontro- (-= inferus): O. huntruis (— inferis), U. hondra 
(= infra). 

ner- (- vir): ©. nerum (genit. plur.), U. nerf (accus. 


plur.). Cf. Nero. 
pur- (-- ignis): U. pure-to (-= ab igne). Cf. ròp. 
ais- (= sacer): O. atsusts (— sacrificus). Cf. Etrus. 
aisar (~ dei), L. aestimo. 
Peculiar to Oscan are, e.g.: 
derua- (— iurare) connected with *detuo (— deus). 
ermo- (— res). O. egmazum (genit. plur.). 
eituam- (— pecuniae). Also in Marrucinian, 
fethuss (— muros). Cf. rexos: same root as L. fingo, 
figura. 
puklum (-- filium). Also Paelignian puclois (= pueris). 
tanginom (— sententiam). Cf. L. tongere and Engl. 
‘think’. 
Peculiar to Umbrian are, e.g.: 
anouthimu (— induitor). Same root as I. induo, exuo. 
gomia (= gravidas). Cf. L. gemo and yépw. 
nertru (-= sinistro). Cf. véprepos. 
uend- (— vertere): U. ahauendu (— avertito). Cf. Engl. 
‘wind’, 
Many words are used in a sense either unknown in 
Latin or passing out of use. Thus 
O. kasit (= caret) means decet, oportet. 
O. castrous (= castrum), U. castruo means fundus. 
O. carnets (— caro), U. karu means ‘portion’, cf. xetpas. 
But Umbrian also has the meaning ‘piece of flesh’. 
U. emantur (= accipiantur) shows the original meaning 
of Latin emoa, ‘take’, found in compounds adimo, 
demo. 
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O. urust (oro) is used in the technical sense ‘plead, 
argue : cf. Festus ‘orare antiquos dixisse pro agere’. 

E. Vetter, Handbuch der ttalischen Dialekte (1953); A. Ernout, 
Le Dralecte ombrien (1961); J. W. Poultney, T'he lguvine Tablets (1959). 
P. S. N. 


DIALOGUE, GREEK. Diogenes Laertius (3. 48) de- 
fines a dialogue as ʻa discourse consisting of question and 
answer on some philosophical or political subject, with 
due regard to the characters of the persons introduced 
and the choice of diction’. It is essentially a pipnocs, 
un artistic reproduction of ‘good talk’ or informal 
discussion in which, while a single theme is pursued, 
some digression and inconscquence is permissible and 
proper; the theme must be of more than topical interest, 
though it usually arises out of the experiences of par- 
ticular persons at a particular time. 

The most important source of dialogue was the 
actual conversation of Socrates with all and sundry; yet 
the Lwepatixds Aoyos is foreshadowed in the incorpora- 
tion of quasi-philosophical conversations in the narrative 
of Ilerodotus and Thucydides, notably that between 
Solon and Croesus (Hdt. 1. 30-2) and the Melian 
Dialogue (Thuc. 5. 85~113). The influence of Attic 
Drama is also plain, and the affinity to dialogue of the 
Mimes of Sophron ts recognized by Aristotle. 

The earliest Socratic dialogues may have been 
simply notes taken by those who talked with or listened 
to Socrates (cf. Pl. Tht. 142-3); later these developed 
into freer ppoeis m the hands of Plato, Xenophon, 
Aeschines (of whom considerable fragments survive), and 
other disciples. Plato's dialogues differ widely in literary 
merit: some show supreme dramatic power and artistry; 
in others the dialogue form becomes almost a convention, 
the chief speaker (sometimes an unnaincd ‘stranger’) a 
mouthpiece for Plato's own teaching, and the interlocu- 
tors otiose. Of the carher works Jaeger’s saying 1s true, 
that ‘his desire was to show the philosopher m the drama- 
tic instant of seeking and finding, and to make the doubt 
and conflict visible’; for such an aim dialogue was wholly 
suitable. 

Aristotle's dialogues, extant only in fragments, won 
him high literary {ame mn antiquity. Most were written 
before the death of Plato. Although some fragments 
show Aristotle still retaining the Socratic technique of 
question and answer, his usual method was probably 
that of long expository speeches, like those m Cicero's 
dialogues, with the leader (sometimes Aristotle himself) 
summing up. 

After a long and almost total cclipse, dialogue 
reappears with Plutarch and Lucian. Some fourteen 
genuine dialogues of Plutarch survive, philosophical or 
semi-philosophical in character. Ilis best work lacks 
Plato’s depth and dramatic power, yet has a quiet charm 
and illuminates for us the interests of contemporary 
cultured society. In Lucian the influences of Socratic 
dialogue, the New Comedy, and Menippus cornbined 
to stimulate a genius unique amongst ancient writers. 
‘Though he employed many other forms, his fame rests 
principally on his satiric dialogues, brilliant exposures 
of every sort of dogma, prejudice, and humbug. In the 
twilight of classical antiquity dialogue 1s still represented 
in the work of Julian and Synesius. 

Aeschines Socraticus, ed. H. Krauss (Teubner, 1911); Anstotle, 
Fragmente, ed. Valentin Rose (Teubner, 1886); A. and M. Cronset, 
Histoire de la litt. grecque (1910-14) m (Plato, Xenophon, etc.), v 
(Plutarch and Lucian); M. Crowet, Essar sur la ute et les œuvres de 
Jucen (1882); 11, W. and F. G. Fowler, Lucian (Engl Transl. 
with introduction, 1905); R Hirzel, Der Dialog (1 B95), id. ‘Plutarch’ 
(Das Erbe der Alten iw, 1912); W. peer Aristoteles? (1948 Engl. 


Frans). by R. Robinson); F Wehrli m Aristote et les problèmes de 
méthode (Symposium Aristotelcum, Louvain, 1961). R. H. 


DIALOGUE, LATIN. The art of dramatic dialogue 
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early attained a high proficiency in Rome, especially in 
the comedies of Plautus and Terence, the Roman public 
being quite keen to appraise the quick give and take of 
conversation, as 1s shown by the popularity of the 
altercationes in forensic rhetoric (Cic. Brut. 164). Dia- 
logue played a considerable part in the Sutura from the 
tume of Ennius, one of whose saturae seems to have been 
dialogue between Mors and Vita; and many satires 
of Lucilius, Horace, and Persius are largely dialogue, 
though it plays a smaller part in Juvenal. Prose dialogue 
at Rome began with M. Junius Brutus, who composed 
his three books De Jure Civili in the form of dialogues with 
his son (Cic. De Or. 2. 224). These, hke Cicero’s, and 
the Roman dialogue generally, followed the Aristotelian 
rather than the Platonic model: the principal part in cach 
dialogue was played by one interlocutor (sometimes the 
author himself) who expounded his view dogmatically 
in Jong speeches, the part of the other characters being 
reduced to a minimum. Each dialogue was preceded by 
a muse en scène giving the place and the occasion of, with 
the names of the participants in, the conversation. 
Cicero's long series begins with the political dialogues, 
De Republica and De Legibus, proceeds to the rhetorical 
dialogues (namely De Oratore and Brutus), and ends with 
the philosophical and theological Academica, De Fimbus, 
Tusculanae Disputationes, De Divinatione, De Natura 
Deorum, etc. While Cicero’s dialogues reproduced the 
conversation and manners of high society, a less polished, 
though not more Roman, stratum was represented in 
Varro's dialogue De Re Rustica. Seneca’s dialogi are 
dialogues only in name. Tacitus’ Dialogus resumes the 
Ciceroman tradition in its discussion of the decline of 
oratory. Minucius Felix used the dialogue form ın his 
Octavius in the interest of Christian polemic (a use which 
persisted till the time of St. Augustine); in form and 
sctting he is to some extent indebted to the Alticue 
Noctes of Aulus Gelhus (q.v.). Macrobius (q.v.) used the 
dialogue form in a work deeply indebted in material to 
Gellius, though ın form he depends closely on Plato, as 
he says himself (Sat. 1. 1. 7). The De Consolatione of 
Boethius (q.v.) 1s a dialogue between the author and 
Philosophy. 

R Ilirzel, Der Dialog (2 vols. 1895); R E. Jones, AJPhil 1939, 
307 fi. R. M. H., G. W. W. 


DIANA (root DI, cf. Zeus, lup-piter; probably ‘bright 
one’, which says nothing for or against ancient and 
modern theories of her identity with the moon), an 
Italian goddess anciently identified with Artemis (q.v.). 
Altheim (Griechische Götter in alten Rom (1930), 93 ff.) 
supposes her cult actually derived from that of Artemis 
Orthia, through Etruria, but see A. E. Gordon in TAPA 
1932, 177 ff.; California Publ. in Class. Arch. ii, 1934, 
4 ff. Her cult was widespread; see Birt in Roschcr's 
Lexikon i. 1003-4 for details. One of her most famous 
shrines was on Mt. Tifata near Capua (Vell. 2. 25. 4 and 
elsewhere in literature, supported by much :nscriptional 
evidence); the name ‘lifata means ‘holm-oak grove’ 
(Festus, 503. 14 Lindsay), which suits Diana's character 
as a wood-goddess (sce below) excellently. Most famous 
of all was her ancient cult near Aricia (on the shore of the 
volcanic lake known as Speculum Dianae, below the 
modern Nemi, i.e. nemus). Her temple stood in a grove, 
which was recorded as dedicated to her by Egerius 
Baebius (?) of Tusculum, dictator Latinus (Cato, Orig. 
2, fr. 21 Jordan). It was therefore an old religious centre 
of the Latin League and it is probable, though direct 
proof is lackıng, that the foundation of her temple (prob- 
ably preceded by an altar) on the Aventine, traditionally 
by Servius Tullius (Livy 1. 45. 2 ff.), was an attempt to 
transfer the headquarters of this cult to Rome, along 
with, what Livy mentions (ibid. 3), the headship of the 
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Teague. See further REX NRMORENSIS, and for the Mas- 
siliote and Ephesian connexions of the Aventine temple, 
see ARTEMIS, 

That she was largely a goddess of women is shown by 
the processions of women in her honour at Aricia 
(Prop. 2. 32. g-10; Ov. Fasti 3. 268-9), also by the 
character of many of the votive offerings there, which 
have clear reference to children and childbirth; see 
further Frazer on Ovid, ibid. 267, Wissowa, RK 248. 
‘That she is a moon-goddess (sce Preller-Jordan, Römische 
Mythologie? (1881-3), i. 312) 18 an idea resting on no real 
evidence (cf. Janus). Warde Fowler (Rel. Exper., 235) 
plausibily calls her a ‘wood-spirit’, for certainly she is 
commonly worshipped in wooded places. T'he central 
idea of her functions would seem to have been fertility, 
especially human, though probably not contined to that; 
for the development of such a deity into one of political 
importance, cf. Juno and Hera. 

At Aricia she was associated with Egeria (q.v.), and 
Virbius, an obscure male deity (Ov. Met. 15. 544; 
Servius on Aen. 7. 84 and 761; see HIPPOLYTUS 1). Identi- 
fications with forcign deities are common all over the 
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In genera) sec Latte, RR 169 ff. Aventine temple: Platne:- Ashby, 
149 Í, and for ity date and political sigmficance, A Momighano, 
Rendiconti det lancei 1962, and JRS 1963, 106 Temple at Mt. 'Titata: 
J. Heurgon, Capoue preromame (1942), 299 ff, A. de Franciscis, 
Archana storico di Terra di Lavoro (1956), 301 ft Il. J. R. 


DIATRIBE. For examples of the d&a7pify in Greck, 
characteristic of the Cynic and Stoic schools, see EVICTE- 
TUS 2, TELES. A large number of Roman writers, even 
when not professed philosophers, imitated the Greek 
ðarpıfý. Cato in his speeches resorts to the polemic 
methods of the popular moralists of Greece. In Lucilius 
the employment of diatribist writings 1s above all literary. 
On the other hand, Varro’s satires are so much akin to 
Menippus’ works that they can be in their general 
features reconstituted, thanks to comparison with the 
dialogues of Lucian, another successor of Bion's disciple. 
Even Cicero in the Tusculans and Cato Maior presents 
long passages inspired by the opponents of systematic 
philosophy—by Ariston of Chios in particular. From 
this epoch of soul-stirring moral crisis, the popular 
preachers in their harangues to Roman crowds had 
recourse to the arscnal of themes belonging to the dia- 
tribe. Horace mocks them, but he willingly admits that 
his own satires are Bionet sermones; and his independence 
of thought does not debar him from using the same 
weapons. Among his contemporaries one must segregate 
the disciples of Q. Sextius (q.v. 2), founder of a sect which 
was rather original in spite of the eclectic character of 
its doctrine. Its ascetic vegetarianism is based, not on 
Pythagorean metaphysical conceptions, but on reasons 
of empirical ethics and hygiene which rest diatribic 
themes on the exercise of the will. Fabianus, an im- 
portant ‘Sextian’, had an enormous influence upon the 
schools of rhetoric. 

The elegiac poets and the prose-writers (especially 
Livy) who urge a return to the simplicity of ancient 
times found, like the fabulist Phaedrus, in this tradition, 
rejuvenated in accordance with the Roman spirit, those 
moralizing loct communes which appeared suitable to the 
needs of their period. 

Seneca’s works mark the point of departure for a fresh 
evolution, a neo-Stoicism in which, thanks to him, the 
diatribe makes its formal re-entry into philosophy. 
Notwithstanding manifold inconsistencies, Seneca to- 
wards the end of his life becomes more and more faithful 
to the moral principles which he had borrowed from 
Bion and Ariston. If Lucan and Persius return to 
orthodox Stoicism, Juvenal, the last of the great Roman 
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satirists, is especially influenced by rhetores whose 
diatribist themes he develops at length. 

Among Christian writers ‘Tertullian shows what profit 
the advocates of the new religion could draw from this 
pagan tradition. 


R Heinze, De Horatio Bionts imitatore (1889); II Weber, De 
Senecae genere dicendi Hioneo (1895); R. Schütze, Juvenalis ethicus 
(1905); P. Wendland, Je hellemstisch-römische Kultur! (1912); C. 
Favez, Senecae ad Helviam matrem de consolatione (1918); A Oltra- 
marc, Les Origines de lu diatribe romaime (1926), Th. Brandt, 
Tertulhans Ethik (1928). O Weinreich, Zeuschrift fir Kirchen- 
geschichte 1942, 391i, 1. Radermacher, Wemen und Lachen (1949), 
115 ff. A. O. (transl. J. W. D) 


DICAEARCHUS, a Greek from Messana, who lived 
most of his life in the Peloponnese, especially at Sparta; 
pupil of Aristotle and contemporary of Theophrastus. 
I'l. c. 326-296 n.c. Fragments only survive of his works: 


1. Powtticac. (1) Bios ‘EAdAddos, the first attempt at 
a universal history of culture, from the Golden Age to 
Dicaearchus’ time. (11) []oAcretac (Constitutions) of Pellene, 
Corinth, Athens, and Sparta. (in) TpcuredActixos, per- 
haps a delineation of a ‘mixed’ constitution, containing 
elements of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. Prob- 
ably this and ohers of Dicaearchus’ work were in dialogue 
form. (1v) ’OAvymaxos and Iavabqvaixds, both probably in 
form political orations. (v) Jep tis cv "JAiw Avoias, on 
Alexander’s sacrifice before the battle at the Granicus. 

If. BioGrarHy anb LITERARY History. (i) Biot, on 
the lives and writings of Plato and other philosophers. 
(u) Il. AAxatov, probably a biography and an exegetical 
commentary. (11) Works on Homer, titles unknown. 
(iv) ‘Yaoddces trav Lodowddous rai Edperidov púbwv (see 
HYPOTHESIS). (v) II. povawcay dyavwr, on competitions 
in music and poetry. The last three works were unpor- 
tant sources for later scholars, containing much in- 
formation about Homer and the Dramatists. 

111. PHitosormica. (i) H. yuyijs, a dialogue on the 
corporeal nature and mortality of the soul, ap:'arently 
consisting of two parts, Aeofiaxos and Koupwvbhiarós. 
(1) H. pops avOpwreav, maintaining that man is de- 
stroyed more by man than by natural disasters. (11) A 
work on future things, tithe unknown, but apparently not 
identical with (iv) JI. wavtixqs. (v) “H ets Tpodariau 
xaraBaas, ‘Descent into the Trophonian Cave’, includ- 
ing immoralities of priests therein. (vı) Letter (? philo- 
sophical) to Aristoxenus. 

IV. GrocrariticaL. ITeptodos ys, cartography (and 
description?) of the known world, establishing for 
geographers a main parallel of latitude from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the Himalayas and the assumed eastern Ocean; 
it included perhaps ‘Measurements of Mountains in 
Greece’, whose heights Dicaearchus over-estimated. 

Dicaearchus was a learned, fertile, and remarkably 
versatile author, of an original and genuinely scientific 
turn of mind. He influenced many subsequent writers, 
including Eratosthenes, Cicero, Josephus, and Plutarch. 
Cicero, who admired him greatly (Att. 2. 2. 6; 13. 31; 
Tusc. 1. 77), took him as the exemplar of the fios 
mpaxtixos, Theophrastus as that of the Bros GewpnriKes. 

FHG i. 225 f1.; GGM 1. 97 110, 248-43. F. Webrli, Dikatarchos 
(1944), Thomson, Hist of Anc. Geog. 134, 142,153 fl; PW ava 
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DICAEOGENES, a tragic poet, probably of the latter 
half of the fifth century B.C., wrote a Medea and a Cyprians 
(Aristotle, Poet. 16, mentions the recognition scene). 


TGF 775-6. 
DICING with six-sided dice («vfot, tesserae) or four- 


sided knucklebones (aorpdyaAn, tali; natural or manu- 
factured from, c.g., ivory) was a popular amusement 1n 
both Greece and Rome, either by itself or in association 
with board games. In Rome, where even Emperors (esp. 
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Claudius) were keen players, high sums were often 
staked; and dicing was officially illegal except at the 
Saturnalia. Tesserae may have been used in varying 
numbers, but tali were normally used in fours, the best 
(though statistically not the rarest) of the thirty-five 
possible throws being when each showed a different face 
(prob. = Venus). Canis was the worst throw with both 
tali and tesserae, but its precise nature js uncertain. 
Cheating, sometimes with loaded dice (yepoAvPdwycvor), 
was not unknown, and to help prevent st the dice-box or 
‘tower’ was soon introduced. Finds of ancient dice, which 
include an Etruscan pair, are not uncommon. 

PW, s.v. lusoria tabula (Lamer), xiu, 1900 ff, esp, 1933 m PET 


DICTA CATONIS (‘Dionysius’, somctimes added to 
Cato’s name, remains a puzzle), the title given to a 
versified handbook of morality, partly pagan, partly 
Christian, which, dating m its original form probably 
from the third century A.D., was widely studied ın the 
Middle Ages and translated into many European 
languages. ‘Che title ‘Cato’ was perhaps an unknown 
author’s or compuler’s recognition of Cato the Elder as 
the first moralist of Rome. 

"The collection consists of (a) its most important part, 
four books of hexameter Disticha (288 lines); (b) preceding 
them, 57 breves sententiae in prose; (c) four short prae- 
fationes, that to book 1 being in prose, the rest in hexa- 
meters; (d) 16 additional lines from the Zurich and 
Verona MSS. of ‘Cato’; (e) 78 single lines (Monosticha), 
besides a considerable number of linces of Catonian 
ongin (Baehrens thought 52) in a carmen monostichon 
constituting rules for hle, Praecepta Vivendi, and two 
short poems, possibly Catonian, De Musis and Epitaphium 
Vitahs Mim. Bahrens accepted the ascription of the 
Praecepta to Columbanus, but its afhhation 1s rather 
with a poem ascribed by Duüummler to Alcuin (205 lines 
published by Dummler, MGH, Poet, lat. aevi Caroline 1. 
275, 1880). This ascription Boas supports with proofs in 
Alann und Cato (1947), reprinting Diummiler’s text with 
marginal notes to indicate borrowings from Disticha and 
Monostacha, Aleuun, he believes, used, not the medieval 
vulgate of ‘Cato’, but a fragment of the same family as the 
Veronese fragment. 

The collection has bequeathed many debatable ques- 
tions, e.g. which are the oldest parts, the prose or the 
verse? whether or not there once existed a larger Corpus 
Catomanum? how much 1s pre-Christian? what altera- 
tions were made by a Carolingian recension? 

The maxims, not without worldly cunning and selfish- 
ness, inculcate on the whole a homely morality: they 
1epresent, as proverbs do, the experience of the past, 
traceable sometimes to Greece, though occasionally the 
influence of Horace or Ovid appeats. The final couplet 
of the Disticha (4. 49) emphasizes the terseness aimed at. 


'YIXT. Baehrens, PLM in. 205 f1, Duff, Min Lat Poets (with 
transl ). Editions of Disticha (with varying amounts of the rest): G 
Némethy, 1895, J Néve, 1926; P. Constant (with Fr transl and 
including Phaedrus, Publilius Syrus, and Avianus), 1938; M. Boas, 
1952 Eng transl. without text, W. J. Chase (U.S A. 1922) 

See also A. Hermann, RAC 935 fl. with bibliog. 941; E. Stechert, 
De Catoms quae dicuntur distichis (Diss Greifawald 1912); M. Boas, 
Die Epistola Catoms (Akad Amsterd. 1934); Alcun und Cato (1937). 
Articles on MSS and relevant questions by M Doas listed in bis ed. 
vl Disticha, ixx ff., O Arnyart,“The Distichs of Cato and the Proverhy 
ol Alfied, Bull. Soc Lettres Lund 1951/2, 95 tt., R. Hazelton, “Chaucer 
and Cato’, Speculum 1960, 357 Íl. J.W.D.; A.M D. 


DICTATOR. The dictatorship, which is found as a 
permanent office in other Latin states, was added to the 
Noman constitution soon after the expulsion of the kings 
to provide a temporary, extraordinary magistracy in 
military—and later domestic—crises, ret gerundae causa. 
Any connexion with Etruscan or Oscan magistracies 13 
obscure (see MEDDIX). Originally a major colleague of 
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the consuls, known as praetor maximus, the dictator soon 
became completely independent, holding undivided 
authority of military character, not subject to veto or 
appeal, both abroad and at Rome. 'I'wenty-four lictors 
indicated his quasi-regal power, which, however, was 
rather a concentration of the consular authority than a 
limited revival of the kingship. The dictator was not 
elected by the people, but nominated by a consul on the 
Senate’s proposal. A lex curata confirmed the nomina- 
tion. After 361 B.C. consulares were normally selected, 
earlier the ‘best man’ was chosen. The dictator (who 
was also known as magister populi, master of the infantry) 
immediately appointed a magister equitum (q.v.) as his 
subordinate. Other magistrates remamed in office but 
were subject to the dictator, who held his post for six 
months at most, the length of a campaigning season, or 
else retired when his particular task was done. This time 
limit rendered the dictatorship comparatively uscless 
outside Italy, and its importance declined in the third 
century. Dictators were increasingly employed for minor 
purposes —holding elections or celebrating festivals or 
fixing the ‘sacred nail’, etc.—and popular agitation, long 
unsuccessful, was able by 300 n.c. to subject the dictator- 
ship to provocatio (q.v.). Despite a revival during the 
invasion of Hannibal it was never again employed for its 
original purpose after 216 B.C., perhaps because of sena- 
torial jealousy of independent authorities. After 202 B.C. 
even the dictators with limited competence were no more 
appointed. J.ater dictatorships (see SULLA 1, CARSAR 1) 
ditfered widely from the original in scope and purpose. 


Livy bks 1-25 and Dion Tlal. passim, Polybiusete Art ‘Dictator 
in PW with ‘Magister Eqguitum’, ibid. Suppl. v (lists), Mommsen, 
Rom Staatsr n 141 ÍT, Weloch, Ròm Gesch. 75 H., A. Rosenberg, 
Staal der alten Italiker (1914), 80 f.; ÈE Meyer, KL Schr (1924) i. 
272, WT Siber, Romtsehes Verfassungsrecht (1952), 103 f1.; E S. 
Staveley, Hest 1956, ror ( (discussion of modern literature, 1940- 
54); A. AMoldi, Karly Rome and the Latins (1965). A. N. S -W. 


DICTYS CRETENSIS, a Cretan of Cnossos, com- 
panion of Idomeneus at Troy, and reputed author of a 
Trojan War diary, actually composed perhaps in the 
second or third century a.D. (PTeb, i1. 268). his work, 
supposedly discovered during Nero’s reign, was trans- 
lated into Latin prose by L. Septimius (4th c.?) and 
with Dares (q.v.) formed the chief source drawn upon 
by medicval writers on the Troy-saga. 


'YexT. W. Eisenhut (Teubner, 1958). G. C. W. 


DIDACTIC POETRY includes under one name many 
works which have little in common, except that their 
subject-matter is not love or war but science, philosophy, 
or some art or craft. 'The Greeks hardly regarded it as a 
separate genre, but classed ıt under the general head of 
eny. For works of this nature see the articles on HESIOD, 
the Pre-Socratic philosophers, MENECRATES (2), ARATUS(1), 
NICANDER, MARCEI1.US (9), MANETHO, DIONYSIUS (9) PERI- 
EGETES, OPPTAN. For Latin works see LUCRETIUS, CICERO 
(1), (Prognostica), VARRO (3), MACER (2), VIRGIL (Georgics), 
ovıb (Halieutica), GRATTIUS, MANILIUS (3), GERMANICUS 
(Phaenomena), COLUMELLA (book 10), NEMESIANUS, TEREN- 
TIANUS, SERENUS (2), CARMEN DE FIGURIS, CARMEN DE 
PONDERIDUS, AVIENIUS, 


DIDASCALIA. The word means primarily the ‘teach- 
ing’ of a play or dithyramb to the chorus which was to 
perform it by a poet or the professional trainer employed, 
and then, more generally, the production of the play or 
dithyramb. (In Plutarch and other late writers the term 
may also be applied to the group of plays pertormed.) 
In the plural Aidacxadia: refers to the records of per- 
formances, including the names of victorious tribes, 
choregoi, poets, actors, and flute-players for each year, 
and of the plays performed at the Dionysiac festivals; 
it appears that the name of the true author was recorded 
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when a play was preduced in another name, but see 
Schol. Eur. Andr. 445. Aristotle’s lost works included 
one book entitled Aidacxadiac and one book of Nixa 
Atovucianai doriwai xal Anvaixat, These must have been 
completed from the official records; it 1s not known 
whether these were engraved on stone from the first or 
not; but it is generally agreed that the inscriptions, of 
which large fragments remain (JG 117. 2318-25, with some 
other scraps), and which were probably engraved in the 
third century or late fourth century n.c., were based on 
the work of Aristotle so far as this went, and brought up 
to date afterwards; and that Aristotle was also the source 
from which the scholars of Alexandria and Pergamum 
(Athenaeus 306 e) (including the authors of the Hypo- 
theses to the plays in our manuscripts) must have drawn; 
it is not known how far his researches went beyond the 
official records, nor in what year his record began. ‘The 
inscnption numbered /G 117. 2318 probably carned 
the record back to 502 B.C. or a few years earlier, and is 
generally thought to correspond to Aristotle’s Nixa; the 
other inscriptions are likely to have drawn upon his 
Aasaia. 


See FE. Reisch in PW v ı (t903), s.v 'Didaskahar'; A Wilhelm, 
Urkunden dramatischen Aluffuhrungen in’ Athen (1906); E. Cappa, 
Introduction of Cumedy into the City IPhonysa (1903), and arts. in 
AJPhl. 1899 and 1900, AJAch. 1900, and Hesp. 1943; Pickard- 
Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals of ; Athens (1951), ch 2; G Juchmann, 
De Aristotelis diduscalus (1909). A. W. P.-C. 


DIDASCALIAE at Rome. Plautus’ Stichus and Pseudo- 
lus (an. A), ‘Terence’s plays and Donatus’ commentary 
thereon are prefaced by bricf remarks concerning first 
performance, games at which performed, presiding 
Magistrates, producer, composer, and type of music, 
Greek original, order of play in author's works, consuls 
of the year, etc. They were often incomplete; varying 
in different manuscripts; source unknown; neverthcless 
of fundamental ımpoı tance. 


See Schanz -llosius, rog. W. B. 


DIDIUS (1, PW 5), Trrus, as colleague of Norbanus 
(q.v. 1. tribune 103 B».C.), vainly tried to intercede against 
his prosecution of Cacpio (q.v. 1). Praetor in Macedonia, 
he triumphed in 100 or 99. Consul with Q. Metellus 
Nepos (98), he helped to pass the lex Caectha Didia, 
which, after the troubles of roo—98, established procedure 
for valid legislation and gave the Senate power to decide 
on contested validity: among other provisions, an interval 
of three nundinae was imposed between promulgation of 
a law and voting on it, and ‘tacking’ unrelated measures in 
a single bill was forbidden. Ife then commanded in Spain 
against the Celtiberians and by treacherous massacres 
gained the rare honour of a second triumph (93). A legate 
in the Social War, he was killed in June 89. E. B. 


DIDIUS (2, PW 8) JULIANUS, Marcus, a rich senator, 
was chosen by the praetorians after a mock auction of the 
Empire to succeed Pertinax on 28 Mar. A.D. 193, in 
preference to the latter’s father-in-law Flavius Sulpi- 
cianus. He promised to restore the memory of Commodus, 
whose disloyal prefect Tactus was executed. But his 
election was unpopular with the masses and above all 
with the provincial armies; within a few weeks Septimius 
Severus was proclamed Emperor at Carnuntum and 
Pescennius Niger in the East. The practorians went over 
to the former and upon their direction the Senate deposed 
Julianus, who was murdered in his deserted palace on 
1 June A.D. 193. 


Herodian 2. 6-23; Dio Cassius bk. 73; B.M. Corns, Kan Emp. v 
xix. 11-18. H. M. D. P MB EE W. 


DIDO, legendary daughter of a king of Tyre, known by 
Virgil as Belus; she is said to have had the name of 
Elissa at Tyre, and to have been {called Dido (? “The 
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Wanderer’) at Carthage. Her husband, called Sychaeus 
by Virgil, was murdeied by her brother Pygmalion, now 
king of Tyre, and Dido, escaping with some followers 
to Libya, there founded Carthage. At this point legends 
diverge. The older story, narrated by Timaeus, was that 
in order to escape marrage with the king of Libya 
(Iarbas in Virgil) Dido built a pyre as though for an 
offering and leapt into the flames. The Roman form of 
the story, which pained currency at the time of the Punic 
Wars and was probably followed by Naevius and Ennius, 
brought Aeneas to Carthage, but Varro, who adopts it, 
makes Dido’s sister Anna, not Dido herself, perish for 
love of Aencas. The story contained in the first and 
fourth books of the Aeneid may have been invented by 
Virgil himself. Acneas, shipwrecked on the coast of 
Libya, is brought by Venus to the palace and entertained 
by Dido, who falls in love with him. After a while Acneas 
departs, warned by Mercurius to leave Carthage and 
pursue his destiny, and Dido throws herself on the pyre. 
Ovid in Jleroides 7 presents Dido’s lamentation in a 
rhetorical form. Modern sentiment has reviled Aeneas’ 
treatment of Dido, but his desertion of her in obedience 
to divine command ıs an essential element in his ‘piety’ 
(see ALNEAS 1). 

For the sources sce A. S Pease, Verg. Aen. 4 (1935), 14 ff. poe 


DIDYMA, oracular sanctuary of Apollo 10 miles south 
of Miletus. It was in the hands of the priestly clan of 
Branchidae, by which name it was commonly known, and 
was, with Delphi, the most cosmopolitan of Greek oracles; 
it received pifts from Pharaoh Necho and Croesus. ‘I'he 
archaic temple, from which little survives, was destroyed 
by the Persians, probably in 494 B.C.; and in 480 the 
Branchidae were removed by Xerxes to Sogdiana, where 
their descendants were massacred by Alexander the Great. 
The cult statue of Apollo Philesios by Canachus was also 
carricd off, but ıt was restored by Scleucus I. Thereafter 
the cult was adrninistered by the Milesian State, with an 
annually elected prophetes and other oflicials. ‘Che build- 
ing of a new temple over 350 feet long was commenced 
c. 300 B.c.; of unconventional design, with a raised 
etage-like chamber bchind the pronaos, and a sunken 
hypuacthral sekos which contained a dainty shrine, it 1s 
one of the most magnificent ruins of the ancient world. 
The Didymeia ranked among the great games of Roman 
times. 


Inscriptions and architecture (T. Wiegand) Didyma (1941--58); 
G. E. Bean, Aegean Turkey (1900), ch. xı. ii M. C. 


DIDYMUS (1) (c. 80-10 n.c.) belonged to the school 
founded at Alexandria by Aristarchus (q.v. 2) and himself 
taught there. A scholar of immense learning and industry 
(cf. his nickname XadAxévrepos and BıPhoddbas, the 
latter because of occasional self-contradictions due to his 
having forgotten what he had said in earlier books), he 
is said to have written 3,500 or 4,000 works. His im- 
portance for literary history consists primarily in his 
careful compilation of the critical and exegetical work 
of earlier scholars. He was not an original researcher, 
but rather a discriminating variorum editor and a 
scrupulous transmitter of learning that might otherwise 
have been lost. 

Works: 1. He sought to reconstitute lost_recensions 
by Aristarchus of the Homeric text by the comparison of 
copies and by the examination of Aristarchus’ com- 
mentaries and special treatises. His results were much 
used by the scholiasts. 2. Commentaries, with abundant 
mythological, geographical, historical, and biographical 
information, on Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Bacchylides, 
Choerilus, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Ion, Euripides, Achaeus, 
Cratinus, Aristophanes, Phrynichus, Eupolis, Menan- 
der, Thucydides, Antiphon, Isaeus, Isocrates, Aeschines, 
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Demosthenes, Hyperides, Dinarchus. Much of the oldest 
scholia to Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes 
is ultumately derived from Didymus. A papyrus fragment 
of his commentary on Demosthenes’ Philippus dlustrates 
well his compilatory method. 3. Lexicography: Aéfes 
tpayixat and sléfes xwpixai. These collections formed 
a valuable source for scholiasts and lexicographers, e.g. 
Hesychius. On Corrupt Expressions, On Expressions of 
Doubtful Meanng, Metaphorical Expressions, On Proverbs, 
a chief source of the extant works of the Paroemiographi 
(q.v.). 4. Grammar: On Orthography, On Analogy among 
the Romans, On Inflexions. 5. Literature and antiquities: 
On Lyric Poets, Sévy iorupia (on myths and legends), 
Miscellany (Qupperta guynve.and), On the Axones of 
Solon, works on the death of Aeneas, the birthplace of 
Homer, etc., and a polemic against Cic. Rep., which was 
answered by Suetonius; but this last may be by his 
namesake Claudius Didymus. 


M Schmidt, Didyvmt Chalcenteri grammaties Alexandrini fraymenta 
(1854), A Ludwich, Aristarchs homerische 'lLextkritik (1884-5); 
C. Lehrs, Lae Pindarscholien (18603); H. Diels u. W. Schubart, D. 
Kommentar zu Demosthenes (1904) i A. Korte, Rh. Mus. 1905; P. 
Foucart, Mémoires de (Institut National de France 1909 M van der 
Nalk, Researches on the Teat and Scholia of the Ihad 1 (1964), 546 ff 

J. Fo L; 8.0 


DIDYMUS (2), CLaunius, the Younger (rst c. A.D.), an 
Atticist lexicographer, wrote on the incorrect diction ot 
"Thucydides (Hepi tw jyaprypévaw mapa ty avadoytav 
Wovevodi7), abridged the clttic lexicon of Ileracleon of 
Ephesus, and wrote a monograph comparing Latin with 
Greek. P. B. R. F. 


DIEKPLUS (öiérràovs), a naval manceuvre which the 
Greeks apparently borrowed from the Phoenicians in 
the Persian Wars. 'The ships of one line, feinting to ram 
the galleys of the opposing linc, swept between them 
(QvextrAcvoartes), damagimy their oars or rudder-oar, and 
arcled about to strike the helpless craft in the rear. ‘Vo 
prevent this, a flect was drawn up m two lines, either in 
file, as at Artemisium (U. Wilcken, Hermes 1906, 103 ft.), 
or in staggered formation, as at Argmusae (Xen. Hell. 
1. 6. 29). With the heavier ships of Hellenistic times, the 
insertion of lembi in the lines (Polyb. 16. 4. 8 fl.), and 
the Roman reliance on boarding (ibid. 1. 22 3, 51), the 
diekplus was less often used. 


Il. T. Wallinga, The Boarding- Bridge of the Romans (Groningen, 
1956) Gs 


DIES FASTI, NEFASTI. On the Roman calendar 
(see CALENDARS) certain days were marked F, meaning fas 
or fastus, literally ‘days of speaking’, when the formal 
words necessary to transact legal business might be 
spoken, i.c. the courts were open and the day was not a 
festival. Others were N(efasti), when for one reason or 
another legal business might not be done (properly 
speaking, it was not impossible, but to do it was a 
uitium and must be expiated by a sacrifice). See Varro, 
Ling. 6. 29 ff. for other classes of days: C(omutialis), when 
public assemblies might be held; !N(doterctsus) or 
witercisus, lawful during the pause in the middle of the 
sactificial ritual; Q(uando) ST(ercus) D(elatum) Fas), 
15 June, when the shrine of Vesta (q.v.) was cleansed; 
Q(uandn) R(ex) C(onutiauit) Fas), 24 Mar., 24 May, 
when the rex (q.v.) sacrorum had certain formal duties. 
On existing calendars, the sign N’, probably nefas, feriae 
publicae, is used somewhat erratically for many of the 
dies nefasti. Dies religiosi are any days, whether nefasti or 
not, supposed to be unlucky, e.g. the anniversary of 
Cannae. H. J. R. 


aJa 


DIETETICS was originally the regulation of life for 
those who were training for the games, and this type of 
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dietetics was practised as long as games were held. In 
the fifth century Herodicus of Selymbria, Plato says 
(Resp. 406 a), tried to heal the sick by prescribing a certain 
regimen; from then on dietetics became an established 
means of treating pauents, like surgery or pharmacology. 

Stll more important than dietetics for athletes and 
the sick was that for the healthy us advocated by Greek 
physicians. If diseases due to a disturbance of the bodily 
balance can be healed by diet, it must be likewise possible 
to prevent diseases by a diet which preserves this balance 
undisturbed. Such prevention is the more necessary since 
the bodily balance 1s constantly changed by whatever a 
person does, eats, or drinks, by exercises and the seasons; 
it must be constantly restored so as to avoid the danger of 
falling into disease at almost any moment. The healthy 
no less than the sick, it was therefore claimed, should fall 
under the permanent supervision of the physician. 

For their dietetic rules the physicians determined with 
munute accuracy the quality of all factors influencing the 
body from without or within. They regulated with great 
care every detail of life according to the necessities of 
health alone, and without paying any attention to the 
demands of business activities, politics, or normal hfe. 
‘They admitted that the poor had to content themselves 
with what was possible for them, but wanted the rich, 
who alone had the means ot living a healthy lfc, to do 
so, even if it meant giving up everything else. Strange 
as it seems, people accepted this medical philosophy, 
believing as they did that health 1s the greatest blessing in 
this life of uncertainty and change. Such ideas became 
the more plausibic, at least for the upper classes who 
were not restrained by any considerations of occupation, 
especially since political independence was gradually 
destroyed in the city-states. Yet even among the poor 
dietetic measures 1n as far as they could be applied were 
very common. 

There can be no doubt that the demand of physicians 
on the healthy was responsible for much nervousness. 
People became too conscious of their bodies; besides, 
they were unable to endure sudden and unforescen 
changes, and in addition tended to remain aloof from all 
useful activity, a consequence deplored by philosophers 
and statesmen. Yet ıt was not until Greek medicine was 
transmitted to the Romans that a certain change took 
place. ‘The Romans insisted that the healthy man could 
do whatever he pleased, for otherwise he could not fulfil 
his duties as a citizen; dietetics they thought only good 
for weaklings and scholars. In the Roman Empire, how- 
ever, even this opposition was overcome. With the rise 
of autocratic government and the beginning of the 
archaistic movement the Greek conception won the day 
and its reign wus uncontested until the heathen ideal of 
bodily health vanished before the new God. 

ANCIENT Sourcss. Hippocrates, TTepl daims byrewis; Iep Bais 
bks. 1-4, Galen, ‘Yy.ewdv, bks. 1- 6, Philostratus, [epi yupvagtucns. 

MODERN LITERATURE. Generul, L. Edelstein, Dre Antike ree 
Relation to gymnastics, L. Englert, Studien z. Gesch. d. Med. (1929). 
Medical content, J. Marcuse, Didtetik ım Alterthum (1899); W. W. 
Jacger, Patdera (U.S A. 1944), m. 3 fi., f., overemphasızes the 
educational value of dietetics as of medicine in gencral For the 
strong opposition to the dietetics ideal and its reasons see L Edelstein, 
“The Relation of Ancient Philosophy to Medicine’, Bulletin of the 
History of Medicane 1952, 307 ff. A compromise between Greck and 
Christian ideas was attempted by some carly Church fathers (A. 
Decker, Aenntnass und Pflege des Korpus bes Clemens von /1lexandreia, 
1936) Greek diectetncs, despite its general amulanty with Ihndu 
medical dietetics, lacks the emphasis which the latter puts on ‘the 
knowledge ot the long and perfect life’ (H.A Zimmer, Hindu Medicine, 
U.S.A 1948, lxvin f.). The counterpart of the Hindu dietetics of the 


soul practised by the priest (Zimmer, op. cit , xiu) among the ancients 
18 the ethical dietetics taught by philosophers. L. E. 


DIEUCHIDAS of Megara (4th c. B.c.) wrote annals of 
Megara (Meyapixa), and ascribed the recension of Homer 
to Solon. 


FGrH iii. 485; J. A. Davison, CQ 1959, 216 f. 


DIFFERENTIAE 
DIFFERENTIAE, distinctions between words of 


similar form (ora, hora) or meaning (metus, timor, pavar) 
formulated by rhetoricians and grarnmarians as an aid to 
correct diction. "The earliest Latin examples are in the 
ps.-Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Herennium and Varro’s De 
Ling. Lat. Many differentiae were discussed by miscellan- 
ists (Suctonius in his Prata, Aulus Gellius), by lexico- 
graphers (Verrius Flaccus, Nomus especially in book 5), 
and by grammarians. Anonymous hists compiled from 
Various sources were sometimes attributed to great names 
(Diff. Catonis, etc.) and many items were incorporated in 
glossaries. Many differentiae, howevei, do not correspond 
with the actual usage of Latin authors. 


G. Hrugnoh, Studie sulle Differentiae Verborum (1955). Schanz— 
Hosius, § r121. J.F M. 


DIGESTA, a title applied by the classical jurisprudence 
to treatises on the law as a whole (see JURISPRUDENCE), 
and by Justinian to the main part of his codification, 
published after the first Codex and Jnstitutiones, An 
alternative name for this part of Justinian’s work was 
Pandectae, a counterpart of Greek origin to the J.atin 
name formed from digerere. By the constitution of 15 Dec. 
530, beginning with the words ‘Deo auctore’, the Emperor 
initiated the work by giving instructions to his minister 
of justice Tribonianus (q.v.) for its composition by the 
collecuon of passages from the works of classical jurists. 
Precisely three years later the collection was published 
by the Consutution ‘Tanta’, which contains precious in- 
dications on the origin and formation ot the work, but 
nothing on the method by which the editorial com- 
mission (five professors and eleven advocates under the 
presidency of ‘I‘ribonian) accomplished their task. Che 
Digesta came into force on 30 Dec. 533. They contain 
excerpts from works of jurists of more than three cen- 
turies; the earliest is Q. Mucius Scacvola (q.v. 5), and the 
latest are Modestinus, Hermopenianus (qq-v.), and 
Charisius, but g5 per cent. of the work ıs taken from 
authors of the period between A.D. 100 and 250. Justinian 
records that two thousand books with three millions of 
lines were read by the compilers for this purpose, but 
only a twentieth, 150,000 lines, were selected. A not 
quite accurate list of authors and works excerpted (Index 
Florentinus) ıs annexed to the best MS. of the Digest, 
preserved at Florence. ‘he collection is divided into 
fifty books, the books into titles with headings taken 
chiefly from, and arranged in the order of, the praetorian 
edict. The excerpts (‘fragments’) vary in length from a 
few words to several thousand, but cach has an inscriptio 
indicating 1ts author and the work from which it 1s taken. 

It was certainly a strange idea of the Emperor or his 
counsellors to construct a code of existing law by com- 
piling passages written three to five centuries before, and 
presenting them as his own opinion (const. ‘Omnem’ 6: 
‘omnia nostra facimus’). The compilers, moreover, did 
not restrict themselves to collecting legal rules and formu- 
lations of a general character: they copied passages with 
historical reminiscences, etymological observations, 
quotations taken from Homer, polemics and divergent 
opinions, precious of course from a historical point of 
view, but superfluous and embarrassing in a work which 
according to a strict order of Justinian should have been 
a codification, since the jurists’ opinions were to be con- 
sidcred as current und valid Jaw. The task of the compilers 
was very difficult; the mosaic compilation of more than 
9,000 fragments could not produce a perfect result; 
repetitions and contradictions were unavoidable (though 
strictly forbidden by Justinian) in such an enormous 
work, completed ın less than three years. Another reason 
for the insufficiency of the work was the order of the 
Emperor that the compuers might alter and improve any- 
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thing that seemed to them ‘superuacuum uel imperfectum 
ucl minus idoneum’ (const. “l‘anta’ 10). Such alterations in 
the classical texts, hy omission, addition, or substitution, 
are called ‘interpolations’ (‘emblemata T'riboniani’). 
‘The simplest merely suppress references to institutions 
which had been abolished or had become obsolete, such 
as mancipatio (q.v.) and res manctpi, ın wre cessio (see 
DOMINIUM), dotis dictio (see MARRIAGE), fiducia (see 
SECURITY), or else replace them by modern terins. Some- 
times the need for compression leads to the conflation of 
sevcral passages into one or to the omission or abbrevia- 
tion of arguments so as to produce an unintelligible or 
chaotic text. On the other hand, superfluous additions 
were made ın explanation of a word or a rule. But a great 
number of interpolations were far from being merely 
formal alterations, as when the classical decision was 
restricted to special matters of fact or changed into an 
opposite one in conformity with the new law of imperial 
constitutions of post-classical times, and with reforms of 
Justinian himself, or under the influence of new legal 
doctrines and ideas. It 1s clear that such a method some- 
times brought confusion into the precise constructions of 
the classical jurists. 

The detection of interpolations engaged the attention 
of the humanist lawyers of the sixteenth century, but it 
was only in the sixty years beginning c. 1880 that the 
attempt to distinguish by this means the ‘classical’ from 
the ‘Byzantine’ law became the chief interest of scholars. 
In the first four decades of this period a number of 
criteria for the identification of interpolations were pro- 
pounded and much of undeniable validity was achieved. 
Thereafter, the uncritical application of increasingly sub- 
jective criteria, particularly in the field of language and 
style, led to exaggerated claims which left few texts un- 
scathed. There was, moreover, a failure to distinguish 
between merely verbal interpolations and those which 
effected a substantial change in the law; and the concen- 
tration on the search tor interpolations led to an excessive- 
ly clear-cut distinction between the classical law and the 
law of Justimian to the exclusion of the possibility of the 
texts’ having been altered and edited in the interval. These 
and other considerations have led in recent years to a 
diversion of interest ın other directions, and in particular 
to the examination of the fate of the texts in the post- 
classical period and the related study of the ‘vulgarization’ 
of the law in this period and the identification of a classical 
revival in Justinian’s tıme and immediately before. And 
within the classical law there has been a greater readiness 
to recognize divergences and devclopments. 

Mopixn Epttions Mommsen, Digesta Iustirmam (2 vols. 1866, 
1870); Mommeen, P. Krueger, Corpus turis avths 1 (16th stereo- 
typed ed 3954). A pocket-editon by Bontante, Fadda, Ferrini, 
Luccobono, Scialojya contains some useful suggestions (vol. 1, 1908; 
vol. 1n, 1931). Important works of reference: A. Guarnen-Citat, 
Indice delle parole e frasi ritenute interpolate? (1927), Supplem. in 
Studi Rucobonu 1 and Festschrift fur P Koschaker 1 (1949). Index 
ed EEE quae in Justinian Lhgestis inesse diu untur (initiated by 
L. Mitteis and edited under the direction ol E levy and E Rabel; 
4 vols. and 1 Suppl , 1929-35). Vocabularium werisprudentiae Romanae, 


m 5 volumes (not yet rushed), See also the bibliographies under LAW 
AND PROCFDURE, ROMAN, § 1, and JURISPRUDENCE. A B.; B.N. 


DIKASTERION (ñıxaorńpiov) was the ordinary Greek 
term for ‘lawcourt’. In Athens until the beginning of the 
sixth century D.C. all verdicts were given by magistrates 
(see ARCIIONTES) or by the Arcopagus (q.v.) or the ephetat 
(q.v.). Solon (q.v.) seems to have instituted a system by 
which an assembly of citizens (Aelzata, q.v.) heard appeals 
against magistrates’ verdicts, or authorized the imposition 
of penalties above certain limits. The next stages of 
development are obscure, but presumably appeals be- 
came so usual that magistrates practically ceased to give 
verdicts and the assembly did not have time to hear all 
the cases referred to it. A system of jurics was therefore 
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set up, in which each jury consisted of a number of 
citizens who tried a case on behalf of all the citizens. 

2. For the period after the middle of the fifth century 
we have fuller intormation. Volunteers for jury service 
(who had to be over 30 years old) were called for at the 
beginning of each year, and a list of 6,000 jurors for the 
ycar was drawn up. To encourage volunteers, each juror 
received a small {ee for each day on which he sat to try 
a case. This payment was introduced by Pericles (q.v.), 
who probably fixed ıt at 2 obols; ıt was raised to 3 obols 
not later than 425. Since the payment was less than an 
able-bodied rnan would earn by an ordinary day’s work, 
one of its effects was that many of the volunteers were 
men who were too old for work. This state of affaits 1s 
sutirized by Aristophanes in the Wasps. 

3. The number of jurors who tormed a jury varied 
according to the type of case, but was usually several 
hundred. In one trial it 18 said to have been 6,000. In the 
fourth century odd numbers (c.g. sor) were used, to 
avoid a tre in the voting, but there 1s no evidence for odd 
numbers in the fifth century. lt is not known what 
method was used tn the fifth century for allocating jurors 
to courts. By the early fourth century a system of lot was 
used for this purpose, and later in the century a more 
complicated system of lot (described in detail in Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 63-6) was introduced. The um was to prevent 
bribery by making ıt impossible to know beforchand 
which jurors would try which case. 

4. Each trial was arranged and presided over by a 
magistrate or group of magistrates. ])ifferent magistrates 
had responsibility for diflerent types of case. The (ep- 
onymous) archon (see ARCIIONTES) had charge of cases 
concerning family and inheritance rights. The basileus 
had charge of most cases connected with religion. The 
polemarchos (q.v.) had charge of cases concerning non- 
Athenians. The thesmothetai (q.v.) had charge of a wide 
variety of Cases; in general any type of public case which 
did not clearly fall within the province of another magi- 
strate came to them ‘The strategoi (q.v.) had charge of 
cases concerning military and naval service. ‘lhe hendeka 
(q.v.) had charge of cases of theft and similar oflences. 
Many types of private case were the responsibility of the 
ersagogers or ol the Forty, and there were several lesser 
boards of magisttates with responsibility for particular 
types of case, such as the apodektat and the nautodikar 
(q.v.). 

§. In the fifth century and the first half of the fourth 
each magistrate sat regularly in the same court. The 
heliata (q.v.) was the court of the thesmothetat, the In- 
serted Court (rò [apaBuarov) was the court of the hendeka, 
and the Odeum (q.v.) was probably the court of the ets- 
agogeis, Other courts were the New Court (ro Kawoyv), the 
Court at Lykos (To emi Avew), the Kallion, the Triangular, 
Greater, and Middle Courts (ro Tpiywvor, rò Meilov, 
tò Mésov), and the Painted Portico (9 aroa 7 mowiàn). In 
Aristotle’s time magistrates no longer sat regularly in the 
same courts, but were allocated to courts by lot each day. 
Distinct from all these courts were the Areopagus (q.v.) 
and the other special homicide courts (see LPHETAI), in 
which a different procedure was followed. 

6. When anyone wished to bring a prosecution, he 
gave his charge to the appropriate magistrate. It was the 
responsibility of the accuser to deliver the summons to 
the accused. ‘he magistrate held an inquiry (avaxpiors), 
at which he heard statements and evidence from both 
parties. Some trivial cases could be decided by the magis- 
trate forthwith, but generally the purpose of the inquiry 
was simply to satisfy him that the case should be taken to 
court. 

7, At the trial the magistrate presided, but he did not 
give directions or advice to the jury, and did not perform 
the functions of a modern judge. The accuser spoke first, 
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and the accused afterwards. If esther party was a minor, 
a woman, or a non-citizen, the speech was made by the 
nearest adult male relauve or patron; but otherwise each 
party had to speak for himself, unless clearly incapable, 
though he might deliver a speech written for him by a 
professional speech-writer, and he might call on friends 
to speak too in his support. In the course of his speech he 
could request to have laws or other public documents 
read out to the court. He could also call witnesses. Until 
some date in the first half of the fourth century, witnesses 
gave their evidence orally, and might be questioned by 
the speaker who called them (but not cross-examined by 
his opponent). Later ın the fourth century witnesses 
gave evidence beforchand in writing, and at the trial 
merely signified assent when their statements were read 
out. Women, children, and slaves could not appear in 
court as witnesses, but a written record of a slave's state- 
ment could be produced as evidence if the statement had 
been made under torture. A certain length of time (vary- 
ing according to the type of case) was allowed for each 
party to make his speech, the time being measured by a 
water-clock. 

8. When the speeches of the parties were over, the 
jury heard no impartial summing-up and had no oppor- 
tunity for discussion, but voted at once. In the fifth cen- 
tury each juror voted by placing a pebble or shell in an 
urn; there was one urn for condemnation and one for 
acquittal. In the fourth century each juror was given two 
bronze votes, one with a hole pierced through it signi- 
fying condemnation and one unpterced signifying ac- 
quittal, and he placed one in a ‘valid’ (bronze) urn and 
the other ın an ‘invalid’ (wooden) urn; this method helped 
to ensure that the voting was secret and that each juror 
cast only one vote. When all had voted, the votes were 
counted, and the majority decided the verdict. A tie 
meant acquittal, "There was no appeal from the jury's 
verdict. 

9. For some offences the penalty was laid down by 
law, but for others the penalty had to be decided by the 
jury. In such cases, when the verdict had been given 
against the accused, the accuser proposed a penalty and 
the accused proposed another (naturally more lenient). 
Fach spoke in support of his proposal, and the jury voted 
again to decide between them. Penalties regularly im- 
posed were fines or damages, confiscation of property, 
confinement in the stocks, partial or total disfranchise- 
ment (see ATIMIA), exile, or death. Long terms of imprison- 
ment were not imposed. 

10. The chicf fault of the Athenian lawcourts was that 
a jurv could too easily be swayed by a skilful speaker. 
Most jurors were men of no special intelligence or legal 
experience; yet, without expert advice or guidance, they 
had to distinguish true from false statements and valid 
from invalid arguments, and they had to interpret the law 
as well as decide the facts. It says much for the Athenians’ 
alertness and critical sense that the system worked as 
well as it did. The advantages were that the large juries 
were hard to bribe or browbeat, and that the lawcourts 
and the people were as nearly as possible identical, so 
that an accused man felt that he was being judged by the 
Athenian people, not merely by some government 
official or according to an obscure written rule. ‘hus the 
institution of popular juries was one of the Athenians’ 
greatest democratic achievements. 

See DIKE, PARAGRAPHE, SYKOPHANTAI. 

J. H. Tapsius, Das attısche Recht und Rechtwwerfahren (1905-15); 
H. Hommel, ‘Ichiaia’, Phol Suppl. xix (1927), R. J. Bonner and 
G Smith, The Administration of Justue from Homer to Aristotle 
(1930-8); F. Lammh, Das atfesche Prozessverfahren in seiner Workin 
auf die Gerichtsrede (1038); S., Dow, ‘Anstotle, the Klerotena, an 
the Courts’, Harv. Stud 1939, 1 ff ; Hignett, Hist. Athen Const.; 
R. Turassewicz, De servis testibus in: Atheniensium sudicts (1963); 


D. M. MacDowell, Athentan Homiade Law (1963); M. Lavency, 
Aspects de la logographie judiciare attique (1964). D. M. M. 


DIKE 


DIKE (1) (ixn), personification, mostly literary, of 
Justice. One of the Horace (Hesiod, Theog. 902), she reports 
to Zeus the wrong-doings of men (Op. 256 {1.), and similar 
ideas occur in later authors. In Aratus (Phaen. 96 fi.), 
she is the constellation Virgo, who finally left the earth 
when the Bronze Age begun; some (as Ov. Met. 1. 
149-50) call her Astruca in this connexion. In art she 
1s sometimes shown punishing Injustice (see Paus. 5. 18. 
2; cf. von Sybel in Roscher’s Lexikon 1. 1019). She 
catches an evil-doer (Eur. Heracl. 941); will not suffer 
a murderer to Jive (Acts xxviii. 4), perhaps from popular 
(pagan) behef. Cf. Schrenk in G. Kittel, Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament ii. 180 ff. H. J. R. 


DIKE (2) (ixn) in Athenian law was the general term for 
‘case’. The pnncipal distinction was between public cases 
(dimat Snudoin) and private cases (diac iia). But often, 
confusingly, the term dike without qualification was used 
for private cases only, in contrast with graphe and other 
types of public case. 

2. ‘The following distinctions may in general be made 
between public and private cases. (a) A private case con- 
cerned a wrong or injury done to an individual. A public 
case wus brought for an offence which was regarded as 
affecting the community as a whole. For some offences, 
which could be regarded as either public or private, both 
types of case were legally permitted. (b) A private case 
could be brought only by the person who claimed that he 
had suffered wrong or injury. A public case could be 
brought by any citizen, unless disqualificd. (c) In a 
private case damages or compensation might be awarded 
to the accuser. In a public case any fine or penalty was 
paid to the State. Ilowever, to encourage public-spirited 
citizens to prosecute offenders on behalf of the State, 
financial rewards were given to successful accusers in 
certain kinds of public case (notably phausis and apographe; 
sec 3 (f) and (g) below). This had the unintended effect 
of encouraging the rise of sykophantat (q.v.). (d) To deter 
sykophantai penalties were imposed, in most kinds of 
public case, on an accuser who dropped a case after 
starting it, or who failed to obtain at least one-fifth of the 
jury's votes: he had to pay a fine of 1,000 drachmas, and 
he suffered partial disfranchiscment (see ATIMIA), so that 
he could not bring similar prosecutions in future. ‘These 
penalties did not apply in private cases. 

3. The commonest kind of public case was graphe 
(q.v.). Sometimes this term was loosely used of any kind 
of public case, but more often the following special types 
of public case were distinguished from it. (a) Etsangelia 
(q.v.). Prosecution was initiated by denunciation to 
the boule or ekklesia, which might either decide to try 
the case itself or refer it to a lawcourt. (b) Probole. The 
accuser made a denunciation to the ekklesia. The ekklesia 
voted on it, but this hearing did not constitute a trial; 
if the accuser proceeded with the case, a trial was held 
subsequently in a Jawcourt. This procedure was used 
against men accused of being sykophantat or deceiving 
the people of Athens, and also against those accused of 
violating the sanctity of certain festivals. The speech of 
Demosthenes Against Meidias relates to a case of this 
type. (c) Apagoge. The accuser began proceedings by 
arresting the accused and handing him over to the ap- 
propriate magistrates, usually the Eleven (see HENDEKA). 
This procedure was used especially against thieves caught 
in the act and against persons caught exercising rights to 
which they were not entitled. The speeches of Antiphon 
On the Murder of Herodes and Lysias Agatnst Agoratus 
concern cases of apagoge. (d) Endes. The accuser made 
a denunciation to the magistrates, who arrested the 
accused. This procedure too was used against persons 
accused of exercising rights to which they were not en- 
titled. The case of Andocides On the Mysteries is the 
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best-known example. (e) Ephegesis. The accuser led the 
magistrates to the accused, and they arrested him—a 
procedure very similar to endetxis, and used for the same 
type of offence. ( f) Phasis. ‘lhis name was given to cases 
against men who broke regulations concerning trade or 
mines, guardians who mismanaged their wards’ property, 
and some others. If the prosecutor won the casc, he was 
rewarded with half of the fine exacted or property con- 
fiscated. (g) Apographe. "he accuser listed property 
which he alleged was due to the State and was being 
withheld. If he won the case, he was rewarded with three- 
quarters of the property recovered. Several surviving 
speeches were written for this type of case, e.g. T.ysias 
On the Property of Aristophanes and |Demosthenes] 
Against Nicostratus. 

In addition, a case arising from an accusation made at 
a doktmasia (g.v.) or a euthyna (q.v.) was similar to a 
public case in some respects. 

4. A special type of private case was diadtkasia. This 
was used when a right (e.g. to claim an inheritance) or an 
obligation (e.g. to perform a tricrarchy) was disputed be- 
tween two or more persons. Its distinctive feature was 
that there was no accuser or accused: all the claimants 
were on equal terms. When there was only one claimant 
for an inheritance, so that no trial was necessary, the 
formal award to the claimant was called epidikasia. 

5. Homicide cases (dieat $ovov) were treated differ- 
ently from others. [f a person was killed, his relatives 
(see ANCHISTEIS) were required by law to prosecute the 
killer. The prosecution followed a special procedure of 
proclamations, pre-trials, and oaths. The trial was not 
held ın an ordinary law court, but at one of several special 
open-air courts, with the Areopagus (q.v.) or the ephetai 
(q.v.) as the jury. 

See DIKASTERION, PARAGRAPHE, SYMBOLON. 

J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren (1905-15); 
R. Maschke, Dre Willenslehre om griechischen Recht (1926), G M. 
Calhoun, The Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient ( ‘ecce (1927), 
U E. Paoli, Studi di diritto attica (1930), R. J. Bonner and G Smuth, 
The Admimstration of Justice from Homer to Artstotle (1930-8), 
F. Pnngsherm, The Greek Law af Sale (1950); 1, Gemet, Drott et 
societé dans la Grece ancienne (1955), |. W. Jones, The Law and Legal 
Theory of the Grecks (1956), A. Kranzlein, Aigentum und Hentz im 
Spade sale Recht (1963); D M. Macl Yowell, Atheman Homicide 
Law (1903); A. R W. Harron, The Law of Athens the ramy mia 


property (1968). 
DINARCHUS (4ewapyos) (c. 460--c. 290), the last of the 
‘ten orators’. A Corinthian by birth, he lived at Athens, 
and studied under Theophrastus. Being a metotkos, and 
therefore debarred from public speaking, he composed 
a large number of speeches for others. The first of 
these was written c. 336, but he did not come into 
prominence till c. 324, when he wrote a speech against 
Demosthenes in the Harpalus affair (see DEMOSTHENES 2). 
He prospered particularly after the death of Alexander, 
when, as his biographer Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
remarks, the other orators having been executed or 
barushed, there was nobody left worth mentioning. Under 
the oligarchy established by Cassander, 322-307 B.c., 
he was active and prosperous, but on the restoration 
of democracy in 307 he retired to Chalcis in Euboea, 
where he lived till 292. Returning to Athens, through the 
intercession of ‘[‘heophrastus, he was robbed of a large 
sum of money by his host Proxenos, and brought the 
latter to justice. Nothing is known of his life after this, 
nor the date of his death. 

Works. Of sixty speeches which Dionysius considered 
genuine we possess only three-—Agatnst Demosthenes, 
Against Aristogiton, and Against Philocles, which are all 
connected with the affair of Harpalus. The authenticity 
of the first of these was doubted by Demetrius, but it is 
very similar to the others in style and matter. Three 
other speeches, Against Boeotus JI, Against Theocrines, 
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and Against Mantitheus, which appear in the Demosthenic 
Corpus, have sometimes been ascribed to Dinarchus. 

Dinarchus marks the beginning of the decline in Attic 
oratory. Iie had little originality, except some skill in 
the use of new metaphors; he imitated his predecessors, 
especially Demosthenes (Hermogenes, Jd. 2. 11 calls him 
xpos AnuoaBevns, ‘a small-beer Demosthenes’), but 
developed no characteristic style of his own. He knew 
the technique of prose composition and had command 
of all the tricks of the orator’s trade. [ie was competent up 
to a point, but his work ıs careless and lacking ın taste. 
Thus, the arrangement of his speeches is incoherent; 
his sentences are long and formless, certain figures of 
speech, e.g. epanalepsis and asyndecton, are ridden to 
death, and his invective is so exuggerated as to become 
meaningless. Numerous examples of minor plagiarisms 
are collected by Blass (Art. Ber.? nì. 2. 418-21); ın par- 
ticular, a passage about Thebes in Demos. 24 is based on 
Aeschines 1. 133, and Aristog. 24 is suggested by Demo- 
sthenes Q. 41. 


For general bibliography, see ATTIC ORATORS. 

Trx Hlass (Teubner, 1888). Index, see ANDOCIDTS. 

TEXT AND ‘TRANSLATION. J. O. Durtt, Minor Attic Orators ii (Loeb). 
J F D. 


DINON (diver rather than 4ciwwr) of Colophon, father 
of Cleitarchus (q.v.), wrote a history of Persia in at least 
three syntaxeis (perhaps Assyria, Media, Persia), cer- 
tainly down to Artaxerxes Ochus. Following Ctesias’ 
ITepotxa, st represents the trend towards the romantic 
Alexander-histories. Widely read, it is used in Plutarch’s 
Artaxerxes, 
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DIO (1) COCCEIANUS, later called Chrysostomos (c. 
A.D. 40-after 112, Greek orator and popular philosopher. 
Born of wealthy family in Prusa in Bithynia, Dio began 
a career as a rhetorician at Rome, but soon fell under the 
spell of the Stoic philosopher Musonius. Involved im a 
political intrigue early in the regn of Domitian, he was 
banished (relegatus) both from Rome and from his native 
province, and spent many years travelling through 
Greece, the Balkans, and Asia Minor as a wandering 
preacher of Stoic-Cynic philosophy. Rehabilitated by 
Nerva, he became a friend of ‘Urajan, but continued to 
travel widely as an epideictic orator, He later retired to 
his family estates in Bithynia, became a notable in the 
province, and was prosecuted before the proconsul Pliny 
in connexion with a public building contract. 

Of the 80 speeches attributed to him, two are actually 
the work of his pupil Favorinus. Many are display- 
speeches, but others, e.g. those delivered before the 
Assembly and Council at Prusa, deal with real situations. 
Ilis themes are varied: mythology, the Stoic-Cynic ideal 
monarch, literary criticism, popular morality, funeral 
orations, rhetorical descriptions, addresses to cities, etc. 
He sees himself as a teacher of his fellow men, and his 
stock ideas are the Stoic concepts of duos, dpery, and 
didavOpamia, [lis language and style are atticist, though 
he avoids the extreme archaism of some of his con- 
temporaries of the Second Sophistic, and often aims at 
an easy, almost conversational style, suggestive of im- 
provisation, Plato and Xenophon are his main models. 
Dio idealizes the Hellenic past, and feels himself the heir 
to a long classical tradition, which he seeks to revive and 
preserve. His Stoic-Cynic philosophy has lost its erst- 
while revolutionary élan, and become essentially conser- 
vative, though he still insists on the philosopher’s right 
to free speech and criticism. His Greek patriotism in in 
no way anti-Roman. Like his contemporary Plutarch, 
he reflects the attitudes and culture of the upper classes 
of the eastern half of the Empire, who were beginning 
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to reach out to a share in political power. He gives 
a vivid and detailed picture of the life of his times. 


TEXT: H. v. Arnim (1893-6); G. de Budé (1915-19) 

TEXT id TRANSL.: J. W. Cohoon, H. L. Crosby (Loeb, 5 vols, 
1932-51). 

STUDIE: H. v. Arnim, Leben u. Werke des D. von Prusa (1898); 

; Schmid, Der Attizismus in semen Hauptuertectern, 1 (1887), z2 il, 
M. Cytowska, De Dionis rhythmo oratorio (1952), J. Moling, D u. 


die klassıschen Dichter (1959); R. MacMullen, nemes of the Roman 
Order (1967), 46 fì. R. B. 


DIO (2) CASSIUS (Cassius Dio Cocceianus) of Nicaea 
(Bithynia), son of Cassius Apromanus, governor of 
Cilicia and of Dalmatia, entering the Senate under 
Commodus, became practor (A.D. 194), consul suffectus 
(about 205), and consul for the second time with Alexan- 
der Severus in 22y. Besides a biography of Arrian and a 
work on the dreams and portents of Septimius Severus, 
he wrote a Roman history from the beginnings to A.D. 
229, of which books 36-54 (68-10 v.c.) are fully pre- 
served, 55—60 (9 B.C.—A.D. 46) in abbreviation, 17, 79-80 
in part. Xiphilinus (11th c.) epitomized from book 36 
(missing Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius’ first years); 
Zonaras (12th c.) gives the tradition of books 1-21, 
44-80 ın books 7-11 of his Emro ‘Iaropiay, tollowing 
Nuphilinus trom ‘lrayan. 

The narrative, which took ten years to prepare and 
twelve years to write, appears to be based on republican 
annalistic tradition, Livy or Livy’s sources (from 68 to 
30 B.C.), imperial annalistic tradition, and for contempor- 
ary events his own high authority. Unreliable about 
republican institutions and conditions, from Caesar on- 
wards he used his constitutional experience, at first 
colouring events with his ideas of imperial absolutism 
(cf. Maccenas’ speech in 52. 14-40), but later handling 
his material with full knowledge. Annalhistic in arrange- 
ment, although modified to meet requirements of subject- 
matter, his narration concentrated on political aspects, 
in the manner of Thucydides, giving a rhetorical narra- 
tive in Atticist style. 

TrxTs J] Melber (1890 1928, Teubner), U. P Boissevain (1895- 


1931), K. W Cary (1914 27, Loeb). Syme, Tacitus, 271, 365; 
F. Millar, Cassius Lho (1904). A. H. MaD. 


DIOCLES (1) (d. after 408 B.c.), Syracusan democrat 
opposed to Hermocrates (q.v.). He remodelled the Syra- 
cusan constitution; because his legislation was later 
thought obscurely phrascd, and as after his dcath he 
received hero-worship, some scholars envisage an archaic 
hero-lawgiver distinguishable from the demagoyuc. 


Diodorus bk. 13. W. Tlütt, Merfassungsgeschichte von Svrakus 
(1929), 85 ft. A, G. W 


DIOCLES (2), Athenian comic poet, ‘contemporary of 
Sannyrion’ (q v.) ‘and Philyllius’ (q.v.) according to the 
Suda, 1.e. ¢. 400 B.C. We have six titles and fourteen 
fragments. He was also credited with the invention of a 
percussion instrument. 

FCG 25111 , CAF i. 766 ff., FAC i. 896 A. K.J D. 
DIOCLES (3) of Carystus, according to Pliny the second 
physician after Hippocrates in time and fame, a con- 
temporary of Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), lived at Athens. He 
was the first physician to write in Attic, avoiding hiatus. 
His books dealt with animal anatomy, physiology, actio- 
logy, symptomatology, prognostics, dictetics, botany. 
"The fragments show the influence of the Sicilian school 
of which his father, Archidamus, was also an adherent, 
and of Empedocles (four humours, importance of the 
heart, the pneuma), of Hippocrates (the body considered 
as organism), of Aristotle (methodological concepts and 
terminology). Diocles’ originality, 1t seems, consists in 
uniting these different trends. That in the details of 
scientific research he was independent is certain. 

Text. Fragments, M. Wellmann, Die Fragmente d. sthelischen 
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ane) M. Frankel, D. Carystu fr. quae supersunt, Diss. Berl. 
1840). 

LITERATURE. General discussion, Wellmann, loc. cit., and PW v. 
Ro2; F. Ileinimann, MH tyss, 158 T; FÒ Kudhen, Sudhoffs Archu 
1963, 456 ff W. Jaeger, D. v. Karystos (1938), points tu Aristotelian 
anfluence and argues for a later date of Diocles than had formerly 
been assigned; the date 740-260 n.c (Jaeger, Suz Berl. 1938) seems 
too late; cf. review ot Jacger's book by L. Edelstein, AJPhil 1940. 
Cf. also F. Heinumann, op cit.; F. Kudhen again makes Diocles an 
older contemporary of Anstotle but has not retuted all the arguments 
that speak for influence of the latter upon Diocles. L.E. 


DIOCLES (4), mathematician (?c. 200 B.C.), wrote a 
work, important in the history of conic sections, On 
Burning-Muirrors (nepi rupeiwv). It 1s preserved only in a 
defective Arabic translation and in two long extracts by 
Jutocius(Cumm. ın Arch. Heiberg?, in. 66 fT., 160 ff.). The 
first solves the problem of finding two mean proportionals 
(‘doubling the cube’), the second a problem propounded 
by Archimedes which amounts to a cubic equation. 

The unpublished Arabic text is in Chester Beatty MS 5255. 

COMMENT’. Heath, Hist. of Greek Maths 1 26419; 47 fi. 

Dair. Hitherto it has been supposed that Diocles is later than 
Apollonius, eince the quotations by Eutoctus contain references to the 
Conics. Hut from the antiquated terminology reflected by the Arabic 


version it seema probable that he wrote between Archimedes and 
Apollonius. G. J. T. 


DIOCLES (5) of Magnesia (it is not known which 
Magnesia), a younger trend of the Cynic Meleager of 
Gadara, therefore probably born ce. 75 p.c. Ie must 
have lived part of his life in Cos. He is mentioned only 
by Diogenes Laertius, who describes him as the author 
of an 'Emôpouý (compendium) trav dirvaddwr. Diogenes 
makes large use of this work, but Nietzsche went much 
too far in describing Diogenes’ work as simply an epitome 
of that of Diocles. (See DOXOGRAPHERS. ) W. D. R. 


DIOCLES (6), Greek rhetor of the Augustan age, whose 


declamations betrayed moderate Asianist tendencies. 
Sen Controv. 7. 1 26. 


DIOCLETIAN (Garus AurrLius VaLertus (PW 142) 
DIOCLETIANUS), originally named Diocles, a Dalmatian of 
low birth, who rose to be commander of the Emperor 
Numerian’s bodyguard. Chosen by the army near Nico- 
media in November A.D. 284 to avenge his master’s death, 
he struck down the praetorian prefect, Aper. He then 
marched westwards to defeat Numerian’s brother, Cari- 
nus, at Margus (carly 285). He at once chose Maximian, 
an old comrade, to be his Caesar and sent him to Gaul to 
suppress the Bacaudae (insurgent peasants). Quickly 
victorious, Maximian was raised to the rank of Augustus 
early in 286. 

The frontier situation was scrious; Diocletian fought 
the Alamanni (288/9), Sarmatians (289 and 292), Saracens 
(290, in which year also ‘Tiridates 111 was established as 
Roman nominee on the throne of Armenia), and was 
engaged against a serious revolt in Egypt (292/3). In the 
West, Carausius, admiral of the Channel flect, revolted 
in 287 to escape condemnation for neglect of duty, seized 
Britain and a part of northern Gaul, and frustrated all 
attempts to reduce him. ‘I'he Emperors were forced to 
leave him in peace, but did not recognize him. 

In view of the many difficulties of the government, 
Diocletian in 293 established his famous ‘tetrarchy’. Him- 
self Augustus in the East he took Galerius to be his 
Caesar, while to Maximian, Augustus ın the West, was 
assigned Constantius Chlorus. ‘lhe two Caesars were 
bound to their Augusti by marriage with their daughters. 
Constantius blockaded Bononia (Boulogne) and wrested 
it from Carausius, who was soon afterwards murdered by 
his assistant, Allectus. A great expedition in 296 under 
Constantius and his practorian prefect, Asclepiodotus, 
destroyed Allectus and recovered Britain. In 298 Con- 
stantius gained a spectacular victory over the Alamanni at 
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Langres. Maximian in 297 crossed to Africa and defeated 
the troublesome confederacy of the Quinquegentanei. 
In Egypt a fresh revolt broke out under Domitius 
Domitianus and Achilleus in 296, but was suppressed by 
Diocletian in person at Alexandria in 297. 

Tuking advantage of the situation, the Persian King 
Narses expelled Tiridates from Armenia. Diocletian 
summoned Galerius from the Danuhe frontier where he 
had been engaged against the Carpi. Defeated in the first 
campaign in 297 near Carrhae, Gulcrius brought up 
reinforcements and in 298 won a complete victory. The 
peuce treaty consolidated Roman Mesopotamia and 
added seven small satrapies north of the upper Tigris to 
the Empire; Armenia and Iberia again became dependent 
on Rome. All trade between the two empires was directed 
through Nisibis. 

In 303 Diocletian visited Rome for the first time, to 
celebrate his Vicennaha. A collapse 1n health the follow- 
ing year almost cost him his life, and on 1 May 305 he 
abdicated with Maximiun, leaving Constantius and 
Galerius Augusti in West and Fast respectively, with 
Severus and Maximin Daia as their Caesars, Ihs 
years of retirement were spent at Salonae (where remains 
of his palace survive), broken only by a return to public 
life, ın 308, to help Galerius to re-establish order in the 
government at the Conference of Carnuntum. Diocletian 
died in 316, saddened by the civil wars, the collapse of 
his system of imperial succession, and the persecution of 
his kindred by Maximin Data and Licinius. 

Diocletian’s genius was as an organizer, and many 
of his administrative measures lasted for centuries. The 
tetrarchy was an attempt to provide cach part of the 
Empire with a ruler and to establish an ordered, non- 
hereditary succession. It broke down when his dominat- 
ing personality was removed, but for most of the fourth 
century more than one Emperor was the rule. T'o raise the 
dignity of the imperial office Diocletian assumed an 
onental court ceremonial and seclusion; he took ‘he name 
Jovius and called Maximian Herculius to emphasize 
their quasi-divine authority. Lach member of the tetr- 
archy had his own stafi (comitatus), and was often on the 
move in his territory, though Nicomedia, 'lreviri, and 
Sirmium often provided the imperial residence, while 
Rome was of lesser importance. 

In order to ensure more detailed supervision of 
affairs, many provinces were divided, the number prob- 
ably being doubled. All provinces except Asia and 
Africa and the divisions of Italy were governed by eques- 
trian praesides who had judicial, financial, and executive 
powers. In the later part of his reign, Diocletian began 
an Important reform, separating military from civil power 
in the frontier provinces; a number of provincial armies 
were put under the command of duces, thus leaving 
the praesides to concentrate on their civilian duties. ‘To 
supervise the praesides, Diocletaan grouped the provinces 
into twelve units called dioceses (see DIORCESTS), each 
under a vicarius (equestrian), who was technically a 
deputy of the practorian prefects, of which each member 
of the tetrarchy had onc. Senators were almost excluded 
from both military and civil commands. 

Diocletian’s conception of imperial defence was con- 
servative; he made little or no effort to increase the 
size of the élite field army (comitatus), which had been 
formed in the late third century. Instead, a massive 
programme of building and reconstruction of defensive 
works was undertaken on all frontiers, and these defences 
were to be held by sheer force of numbers; the number of 
soldiers in the Roman army was perhaps nearly doubled. 

The increase ın the size of the army and the adminis- 
tration was a heavy burden on the resources of the 
Empire. Diocletian introduced a new system of taxation 
to take into account the depreciation of money values and 
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to regularize arbitrary exactions in kind. It was based on 
the tugum, the unit of land and the caput, the human unit, 
and was revised every fifteen years (indictio). The greater 
part of the State’s revenue and expenditure was now in 
kind. Ie attempted to create a unified currency but 
could not establish confidence in it. In 301 he tried to halt 
the rapid rise in prices by the Edictum de pretiis which 
fixed maximum prices and wages. In spite of savage 
penaltics it soon became a dead letter us goods dis- 
appeared from the market. 

10. Diocletian was an enthusiast for what he believed 
was the old Roman religion, tradition, and discipline, 
which he held could remforce imperial unity. Many legal 
decisions show his insistence on the maintenance of 
Roman law ın the provinces where no doubt it had been 
neglected in the preceding decades. This policy formed 
the background to the persecution of the Christians under- 
taken ın 303, possibly on the insistence of Galerius, less 
prudent than his Augustus. Four edicts were issued 
before the abdication and enforced with varying degrees 
of severity, most harshly in Palestine and Egypt. Dio- 
cletian’s administrative measures did much to preserve 
the unity of the Empire for another century; they were 
completed by Constantine, who was also able, however, 
to introduce a number of innovations. 

C. Costa in Diz Epigr. ii. 1703 ff ; K. Stade, Der Politiker Iho- 
kletran und die letzte profie Christenverfalgung (1926); W. Ensslin, 
Zur Ostpoliteh des Kaisers Diokletian (1942); W. Seston, Dioclétien et 


lu tétrurchie 1 (1940); Jones, Later Rom. Emp. 37 fH. 
mee il. M.; B. H. W. 


DIODORUS (1) of Sinope, New Comedy poct, brother 
of Diphilus (q.v.); a famıly monument (IG 12. 10321) 
suggests that he became an Athenian citizen (see Webster, 
Later Greek Comedy 152). lle seems to have had two 
plays produced at the Lenaea of 288 (ZG n?. 2319. 61, 63), 
and to have been a comic actor at Delos in 284 and 280 
(IG xi. 105. 21, 107. 20). Fr. 2, the parasite’s divine rites. 


FCG m s43 fl; CAF n 420f; G., M. Sitakis, Studies in the 
History of Hellenistic Drama (1967), 20. W. G. A. 


DIODORUS (2) CRONUS of Iasos (fl. c. 300 n.c.), one 
of the masters ot Megaran dialectic. Among his pupils 
were Zeno of Citium and Arcesilaus, both of whom owed 
much to him. He repeated the arguments of Zeno of 
klea against the possibility of motion; his most famous 
argument, the xvprevan, was directed against the possi- 
bility of that which is not actual, and played a consider- 
able part in controversies over freewill. 


P.-M. Schuhl, Le Dornnateur et les possibles (1960). W. D.R. 


DIODORUS (3) SICULUS of Agyrium, flourished 
under Caesar and Augustus (to at least 21 R.C.), wrote 
(c. 60-30 hc.) a World History, his BPàobhen, in forty 
books {rom the earliest times to Caesar’s Gallic War (54 
p.c ). He began with an apxaodoyia. book 1 Egypt, book 
2 Mesopotamia, India, Scythia, Arabia, book 3 North 
Africa, books 4-6 Greece and Europe (1-5 fully pre- 
served, 6 fragmentary); books 7-17 covered from the 
‘Trojan War to Alexander the Great, books 18-40 from 
the Diadachi to Caesar (7 10 fragmentary, 11-20 fully 
preserved, 21-40 fragmentary). The narrative reproduces 
in its successive parts the tradition of Hecateus, Ctesias, 
Ephorus, Theopompus, historians of Alexander (includ- 
ing Aristobulus and Cleitarchus), Hieronymus, Duris, 
Diyllus, Philinus, Timaeus, an early Roman annalist, 
Polybius, Posidonius. This material was added to the 
framework of a chronographical work, dependent on 
Apollodorus. Despite his universal conception of history 
and his aim of writing for the Graeco-Roman world, his 
work is undistinguished, with confusion arising from the 
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different traditions and chronologies, a compilation only 
as Valuable as its authorities, but thus valuable to us. 
Texis. I. Bekker (1853 -4), L. Dindorf (1866-8), F. Vogel-C. T. 
Fischer (1888-1906); C. H. Oldfather et al. GII Linch): Tarn, 
alas 


Alexander 63 ft.; G. T. Griffith in Fifty Years of S. Scholursht 
(ed. M. Platnauer, 1954), ch. 6. A. IL McD). 


DIODORUS (4) of Alexandria (PW 53), mathematician 
and astronomer (1st c. B.C.), wrote a work, Analemma, 
on the construction of plane sundials by methods of 
descriptive geometry. Only the section on the determina- 
tion of the meridian from three shadow-lengths survives, 
in Latin and Arabic versions, but later treatments of the 
subject are found in Vitruvius, Heron, and Ptolemy’s 
Analemma (see MATHEMATICS § 7). The work was impor- 


tant enough for Pappus (q.v.) to write a commentary on it 
(iv. 246 Iiultsch). 


ANALEMMA: Proclus, Hypotyposis, 112 Manitius; Anth Pal. 14. 139. 
The method of determining the meridian is preserved and identified 
as Thodorus’ by al-Birðni (see FE. S. Kennedy in Scripta Mathe- 
mata 1959, 251 ff) ‘Phe same method is given (without author) by 
Hyginus, Gramatici Veteres ed Lachmann (Berlin, eos 1.189 ff. (see 
Maollweide in Monatliche Correspondenz 1813, 396 ff.) The ‘analemma 
construction’ 18 found in Vijruvius, 9 8, 8-10 und Heron, /huptra 35. 
Other works by Diodorus are referred to in Comm. in Aratum ed. 
Maass, 30 ff. (astronomical) and Mannus, Comm. in Euchdis Data, 
Eucl. Opp. Omn. vi 234, 17 (mathematical). j T 


DIODOTUS (1) I, satrap of Bactria-Sogdiana under 
Antiochus I and II, rebelled in 256-255 u.c., the fifth 
regnal year of Antiochus Il, and declared his independ- 
ence. Hie used the coin-types of Antiochus I], but sub- 
stituted somctimes his narne and sometimes his portrait 
for those of Antiochus. He also issued, towards the end 
of his career, coins with his own name, type—‘Zeus 
hurling thunderbolt’—and portrait. A unique coin with 
the title ‘Soter’ may also be attributed to him. He died 
c. 248 B.C. and was succecded by his son Diodotus II 
(q.v.). 

A. K. Naram, The Jndo-Greeks (1957). A K.N. 
DIODOTUS (2) II, (c. 248-235 B.c.), son of Diodotus I. 
Some of his coins bear the name of Antiochus but mostly 
they have his name, portrait, and type. The Parthians 
entered into an alliance with him. 


A. K. Narain, The Indo-Greeks (1957). A, K.N. 
DIODOTUS (3), Stoic, teacher of Cicero c. 85 B.C., 
lived later in Cicero’s house. He died c. 60 and made 
Cicero his heir. 


DIOECESIS. To facilitate the control of the provincial 
governors by the central bureaucracy Diocletian divided 
the Impure (including Italy) into twelve dioceses, cach 
administered by a carius. These vicarii were officially 
deputies of the practorian prefects (agens vices prae- 
fectorum praetorio). After Constantine, the prefects ruled 
directly the dioceses in which their seats were located. 
The proconsuls of Asia, Africa, and Achaca, were not 
subject to vicarial authority. The Diocletianic dioceses 
were Britain, Gaul, Viennensis, Spain, Africa, Pannonia, 
Moesia, Thrace, Asiana, Pontica, and Oriens. Italy was in 
practice divided between the vicarius Jtaltae in the north 
and the wicarius in urbe Roma in the south. Few changes 
occurred till the decline of the diocesan organization in 
the fifth century. See VICARIUS. 


B. H. W. 


DIOGENES (1) of Apollonia (prob. Phrygian, not 
Cretan Apollonia), son of Apollothemis and younger (?) 
contemporary of Anaxagoras (cf. Diog. Laert. 9. 57; fl. 
c. 440 or 430 B.C.), was an eclectic philosopher, carrying 
on the Jonian tradition with additions from Anaxagoras 
and Leucippus. Little is known of his life. He almost 


Jones, Later Rom. Emp. 47 [., 373 ff. 
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certainly visited Athens, where his views aroused pre- 
judice and were parodied by Aristophanes in the Clouds 
(423 B.c.). 

Wonks: On Nature (Ilepi dvoews), from which Simpli- 
cius quotes extensive fragments. Others cited, Against 
the Sophists (1.¢. Cosmologists), a Meteorology, and The 
Nature of Man, are mere titles. 

Diogenes revived the teaching of Anaximenes, whom 
he could scarcely have ‘heard’ (D.L. ibid.), that the 
primary substance 1s Air, endowing it with mind or 
intelligence, divinity, and all-disposing power. Its infinite 
transformations are clfected by rarefaction and condensa- 
tion. Diogenes argued that if things im the world, including 
Empedocles’ elements, are to be affected by one another, 
they must be differentiations of the same underlying 
substance (fr. 2). Air 1s also the principle of soul and 
intelligence in living creatures, and essentially alike in 
all; it differs, however, in degrees of warmth for different 
species and individuals. Diogenes’ physiological theories 
of generation, respiration, and the blood are important in 
the history of medicine, and Aristotle has preserved his 
account of the veins (Hist. An. 511430 f.). Elis cosmo- 
logy follows traditional lines, with its Hat round carth, 
but bears some resemblance to that of Anaxagoras. The 
heavenly bodtes are pumice stones hlled with fire. But he 
1 no mere reactionary: like the [lippocratic writers he 
displays the scientific interest in details typical of his age. 
See also ANATOMY AND PLIYSIOLOGY § 2. 


ANCIENT Sources AND TRXT OF FRAGMENTS. Diels, 
ii. 510 g. A Maddalena, Jomer (1903), 244 ti. 

MOonearn LIirFRaATUI®, Zeller—Nestle, PAtlosophie der Griechen i. 27 
(1922); Zeller-Mondolfo 1 (1938); Burnet, EGP (translates frs ); 
Guthrie, Hist. GA. Phal. A. J. D. P. 


Vorsokr', 


DIOGENES (2) (c. 400-c. 325 B.c.), son of Hicesias of 
Sinope, 6 «vwyv, founder of the Cynic sect. According 
to some authors (Diog. Laert. 6. 20-21) he came to Athens 
as an exile after he and his father, who had been in 
charge of the mint in Sinope after 362 (Recueil général 
des monnates grecques de Ll’ Aste mineure, 193), had been 
accused of mapayaparrew to vouiopa. At Athens he 
lived in extreme poverty and continued mwapayaparrew 
TO vópopa in a metaphorical sense, by rejecting all 
conventions. Whether he was a personal disciple of 
Antisthenes (D.L. 6. 21 and passim) ts doubtful on 
chronological grounds. But he seems to have been in- 
fluenced by his philosophy, since there are many simi- 
larities in outlook, and since the originality of Diogenes 
apparently consisted more in the way in which he applied 
his philosophy in everyday life than in his theories as 
such. 

His main principles were the following: Happiness 
is attained by satisfying only one’s natural needs and by 
satisfying ther in the cheapest and easiest way. What 1s 
natural cannot be dishonourable or indecent and therefore 
can and should be done in public. Conventions which 
are contrary to these principles are unnatural and should 
not be observed. 

From this there results in practical life self-sufficiency 
(avrapxeia), supported by dornas (training of the body 
so as to have as few needs as possible), and shamelessneas 
(avaideca). Mainly on account of the latter quality 
Diogenes was called «vwy (dog), from which appellation 
the name of the Cynics is derived. 

He illustrated hissimple principles by pointed utter- 
ances and drastic actions. He probably wrote dialogues 
and tragedies, the latter in order to show that the tragic 
heroes could have avoided misfortune by following his 
principles. But many of the works attributed to him by 
later authors were spurious. 

Although Theophrastus described his way of living 
and his disciple Metrocles collected anecdotes about him, 
the tradition about his life is obscured by the fact that 
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soon after his death he became a legendary figure and 
the hero of pedagogic novels (Eubulus, Cleomenes) and 
satirical dialogues (Menippus, Bion). The tradition on 
his philosophy was obscured by the tendency of the 
Stoics to attribute their own theories to him because 
they wanted to derive their philosophy from Socrates 
through the succession Antisthenes, Diogenes, Crates, 
Zeno. 

It is uncertain whether Diogenes lived in Corinth 
for many years (so D.L. 6. 74; Dio Chrys. 8. 4; Julian, 
Or. 7. 212), and how, when, and where he died, since the 
tradition is conflicting. 

His disciple Crates spread his philosophy. Diogenes 
had great influence on later literature through his caustic 
wit. He is stated (D.L. 6. 73, 80) to have written tragedies 
in which his doctrines were expounded, but the plays 
named as his were also ascribed to others. "They were 
probably never acted. 

Diogenes Laertius 6. 20-81; tragic fr. in Nauck, TGF 807-9. 
E. Schwartz, (harukterhkopfe (1944), n. 1 ff; K. von Fritz, Phulol, 
Suppl.-Ud. xviu. 2; Studi di Filologia Class. N.S. v. 133 A., D. R. 
Dudley, 4 History of Cymasm (1937), 17 A., F. Sayre, Diogenes of 


Sinope (1938); R. Hoistad, Cyne Flero and Cynic King (1948). 
K. von F. 


DIOGENES (3) of Scleuceia on the Tigris, commonly 
called Diogenes of Babylon (c. 240-152 B.c.), pupil of 
Chrysippus, succeeded Zeno of 'l'arsus as head of the 
Stoic school. He visited Rome in 156-155 and greatly 
stimulated interest there in the Stoic creed. Ilis most 
famous pupil was Panaetius, and his main influence was 
on the grammatical doctrine developed hy the school. 
Works: TTepi purys TEXVN ; Avadentixy TEXVT) ; Ilep THS 
AOnvas; Ilepi pavrixiajs; Hepi rod ris puyxyis yyewourod; 
Tlepi edyevetus (all lost). 


Testmoma and fragments in von Arnim, SVF iu. 210 43. M. 
Pohlenz, Die Stow? (1948-55), 1. 180 ff., un. 91 ff W D.R. 


DIOGENES (4) of Tarsus, Epicurean of unce’ iain date, 
but probablv identical with the author of a book on 
mantika Yyrýuarta (who fi. c. 150-100 B.C.). 


DIOGENES (5) of Ocnoanda (near modern Jncealiler 
in Turkey), an Epicurean of the second century A.D., was 
unknown before the discovery, in 1884, of parts of an 
inscription set up at his expense to proclaim the philo- 
sophy of Epicurus. 

Diogenes, who was dying of a heart disease, issued his 
manifesto ‘out of compassion’ for his fellow men. In the 
Epicurean tradition he wished them to be freed from 
superstitious fear and to discover the true source of 
atapafia. ‘Though much of the text remains still buried, 
the published fragments include sections on Epicurean 
Physics and Ethics, an attack on wevdvdofia and the 
doctrines of rival philosophies, thoughts on old age, some 
original sayings of Epicurus, and Diogenes’ testament. 
Part of the Physics is in the form of a letter (JTept azetpias 
xoguwy) written from Rhodes, where Diogenes may have 
been connected with an Epicurean school. Another 
epistle, from a son to his mother, was attributed by 
Cousin to Epicurus himself (BCA 1892, 68 ff.; cf. R. E. 
Philippson, PW Suppl. v (1931)). 

Texr. J. William (Leipzig, 1907, with comm.); A. Grilli (Milan, 
1960); C. W. Chiltan (Leipzig, 1967). 


STUDIES. Ueberweg—Praechter, Cindri 578 f.; C. W. Chilton, 
AJArch. 1963, 285 É. 


DIOGENES (6) LAERTIUS, also called Laërtius 
Diogenes, author of an extant compendium on the lives 
and doctrines of the ancient philosophers from Thales to 
Epicurus. Since he omits Neoplatonism and mentions no 
philosopher after Saturninus, he probably lived in the 
first half of the third century A.D. Nothing whatever is 
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known of his life, not even where and with whom he 
studied philosophy. 

After an introduction on some non-Greek ‘thinkers’, 
such as the Magi, and some of the early Greek sages, he 
divides the philosophers into two ‘successions’ (see PHILO- 
SOPHY, HISTORY OF), an [onian or Eastern (I. 22—VI1) and 
Italian or Western (VIII), and ends with the ‘sporadics’, 
important philosophers who did not found sucessions 
(IX-X). ‘This arrangement disperses the Presocratics in 
books I, II, VIII, and LX. 

In X. 138 Diogenes speaks of giving the finishing touch 
to his entire work; but the book is such a tissue of quota- 
tions industriously compiled, mostly from secondary 
sources, that it could have been expanded indefinitely. 
Diogenes usually drew his material on any one philo- 
sopher from more than one earlier compilation, depend- 
ing by preference on such writers as Antigonus of 
Carystus, Hermippus, Sotion, Apollodorus of Athens, 
Sosicrates of Rhodes, Demetrius and Diocles of Mag- 
nesia, Pamphila, and Favorinus, all of whom were them- 
selves industrious compilers. Thus Diogenes’ material 
often comes to us ut several removes from the original. 
Fortunately, he usually natnes his sources, mentioning 
over 200 authors and over 300 works by name. As a rule 
he changes sources continually. ITence his reliability and 
value also change from passage to passage. For example, 
his account of Stoic doctrine (VII. 39- 160) is reliable and 
his long quotations from Epicurus are invaluable when 
separated from the inserted marginalia that sometimes 
interrupt the sense. But some lives, as Heraclitus’, are 
mere caricatures, and some summaries of doctrine are 
vitiated by philosophic distortion: for instance, Aris- 
totle’s doctrines are viewed through Stoic, perhaps also 
Epicurean, eves. 

Diogenes also wrote some wretched poetry, which he 
quotes more than two score times and of which he pub- 
lished a separate edition, not extant (I. 39). 

He may have been a Sceptic, for he shows Sextus 
Empiricus’ impartiality towards all schools. He includes 
praise of Epicurus und the Cynics, addresses part of his 
work to a woman interested in Platonism (III. 47) and 
another part to a person interested in Epicurus (X. 29); 
and once he speaks of a Sceptic as ‘our Apollonides’ (IX. 
109). Any or all of these passages may, however, have 
come from Diogenes’ sources. 

Trxts. H. Ilucbner (1828); C. G Cohet (1850, with Latin trans., 
on app. crit); OCT., H. S. Long (1964). Crit. edits, of parts: 
Presocratics: Diels- Kranz; bk. 3, Plato Breistenhach, Baddenhagen 
ei al. (1907), bk. 5, 1-375, see AIUSTOTLE, bk. 7, Stoics: von Arnim; 
bk 8, 1-50, Pythagoras: A Delatte (1922); bh 10, see EPICURUS. 

STuptks. E. Schwartz in PW v. 738 (1905), R Hope, The Book 4 


Diogenes Laertius (1930), A. Biedl in Studi e Tests 184 (1955)—all 
three with bibliog. H.S. L. 


DIOGENIANUS (1), Epicurean. Eusebius quotes 
many passages from his polemic against Chrysippus’ 
doctrine of fate. His date 1s unknown, but he probably 
belongs to the second century a.D., when the polemic 
of the New Academy against Chrysippus was at its 
height. 


Ed. A. Gercke, Jahrb. fir klassische Philologie, Suppl. wE K 


DIOGENIANUS (2), of Heraclea, of the age of 
Hadrian. Besides geographical indexes, a collection of 
proverbs, and other works, he compiled in five books an 
alphabetically arranged epitome of the Lexicon of Pam- 
philus as abridged by Vestinus. This epitome was used 
by Hesychius, who refers to it under the title of [Teprepyo- 
névyres, by Photius and other Byzantine lexicographers, 
and by the scholiasts on Plato, Callimachus, and Nicander. 


Edition, E. L. von Leutach and F. G. Schneidewin, Paroemto- 
graphs 1. 177, u. 1. Norden, Hermes 1892, 625. R. Reitzenstein, 
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Geschichte d. griech. peared (ROT), 417 ff.; K. Latte, Hesyches 
Alexandrımı lexicon i (1953). x. u ft. FP. B. R. F., R. B. 


DIOMEDES (4.opu75ns), in mythology (1) a Thracian, 
son of Ares and Cyrene, king of the Bistonians (Apollod. 
2. 96). To capture his man-eating horses was the eighth 
labour of Heracles (q.v.). 

(2) Son of Tydeus (q.v.), and Deipyle, daughter of 
Adrastus (q.v.; Hyg. Fab. 69. 5 and often). He took a 
prominent part in the Trojan War, wounding Aphrodite 
and Ares by help of Athena, and overcoming a number 
of the foremost Trojans (ZL. 5. 1 ff.), but behaving chival- 
rously to his hereditary guest-friend Glaucus the Lycian 
(q.v.; ibid. 6. 119 ff.). He and Odysseus raid the Trojan 
camp, killing Rhesus (q.v.; 10. 219 ff.). ‘Throughout the 
poem, and especially in the second half, he is the author 
of wise and bold counsels. His part in the expedition of 
the [7pigoni against Thebes (cf. ADRASTUS) is mentioned 
in the Jliad (4. 406, cf. Apollod. 3. 82 ff.). In the post- 
Homeric Trojan cycle he is conspicuous. He shared 
with Odysseus in the murder of Palamedes (q.v.; Paus. 
10. 31. 2, quoting the Cypria). He and Odysseus brought 
Philoctctes from Lemnos, (Hyg. Fab. 102. 3; cf. PHILO- 
CTETES). The same pair stole the Palladium from Troy 
(Hesychius and the Suda s.v. Aiopydecos avayxy, from the 
Little Iliad). Two other cycles of his adventures are: 
(a) In ( alydon; his grandfather Ocneus having been 
robbed in old age of his kingship by the sons of Agrius, 
Diomedes killed them all but two, gave the throne to 
Oeneus’ son-in-law Andraemon, and brought Oeneus to 
the Peloponnesus (Apollod. 1. 78). (b) After the return 
from Troy he found his wife Acgialeia unfaithful, came 
to Italy, where his companions were turned into birds 
(Stuth Thompson, Index? 88), and finally received heroic 
or divine honours after his death or disappearance 
(Farnell, Hero-Cults, 289 ff.). Diomedes is not a favourite 
figure in art, but is shown sometimes from the early fifth 
century, in combat with Aeneas or Hector, and in scenes 
from the Doloneia and the theft of the Palladium, gener- 
ally in company with Odysseus (Brommer, Vasentlisten?, 
287 f., 305 f., 334)- lH. J. R.; C. M. R 


DIOMEDES (3) (late 4th c. a.p.), grammarian, who 
wrote an Ars grammatica in three books (ed. Keil, 
Gramm. Lat. 1. 299—529). His work is of value because, 
though he rarely mentions his sources, he clearly relied 
upon earlier grammarians who discussed and illustrated 
the usages of Republican authors. Parallels between his 
work and that of Charisius (q.v.) seem to indicate that he 
borrowed from his contemporary. 


Schanz- Hosius, § $34. J. F. M. 


DION (c. 408-354 D.C.), brother-in-law and son-in-law 
of Dionysius I, was in an influential position at his court 
and that of his successor. Impressed by Plato’s teaching 
when that philosopher visited Sicily in 389, he tried to 
make Dionysius II an example of the ‘philosopher king’; 
but, suspected of aiming to supplant him, he was forced 
into exile. Residing in Athens, he was closely associated 
with the Academy. In 357, after Dionysius’ hostility had 
intensıfied, he led a small expedition to Sicily and suc- 
ceeded ın liberating Syracuse. But, as a member of the 
tyrants’ family and oligarchic by political disposition, he 
lost his hold on popular enthusiasm; the Syracusans 
preferred his lieutenant Heracleides, who had won a 
great victory over Dionysius’ admiral Philistus. Dion 
withdrew to Leontini, but was recalled when Dionysius 
counter-attacked. Once the danger was over, his discord 
with Heracleides revived, and Dion finally had him assas- 
sinated. Dion’s rule became increasingly authoritarian, 
despite his alleged attempts to govern on Platonic 
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principles, and in 754 he was murdered at the instigation 
of his follower and fellow Academic Callippus. 

Historical tradition, based chiefly on his Platonic con- 
nexions, has been generous to Dion. A capable soldier, he 
lacked resolution and foresight, and the political circum- 
stances of post-liberation Syracuse proved too much for 
him. 

See also DIONYSIUS 1, DIONYSIUS II, PLATO (1). 

H. Herve, Dion (1956), Renata von Schcliha, Dion (1934)—an 


erpecially laudatory treatment; IT. D. Westlake, Durham Umversity 
Journal, N.s. vu (1946), 17 fi. A. G. W. 


DIONE (ddvn), consort of Zeus at Dodona, Farnell, 
Cults i. 39, who conjectures that she is the local form of 
the Earth-Mother; but her name is simply a femininc of 
Zeus (cf. Cook, Zeus, ii. 350 and note 6), which suggests 
rather a sky-goddess. Nothing definite is known of her 
cult (which was practically contined to Dodona and 
Athens, where it was introduced in the late fifth century); 
if the original consort of Zeus, she was ousted by Hera 
(q.v.), and from Homer (Il. 5. 370) on she is one of his 
mustresses or secondary wives, mother of Aphrodite, or 
even Aphrodite herself. H.J R. 


DIONYSIA. Many festivals of Dionysus had special 
names, e.g. the Anthesteria (q.v.), the Lenaca (q.v.), etc. ; 
the latter are, however, in inscriptions styled A:orvara ra 
emi Anvaiw or emaArvata A. (Arist. Ath. Pol. 57; IG iiè. 
1496 A, 6 105, 1672, 182) and the term Dionysia was 
given to such festivals at which dramatic performances 
took place. With the great and ever increasing popularity 
of the drama, Dionysia were instituted almost everywhere ; 
their origin is found in Athens. Athens had (a) 7a xar 
adypovs, (b) ta cv datei or ta peyada 4. The rustic 
Dionysia were celebrated in Poseideon and the city 
Dionysia in Elaphebolion. 

(a) Rustic Dionysia are known from many Attic demes 
(those at Piracus and at Eleusis being apparently specially 
important) through inscriptions, but only because of the 
dramatic performances which took place ut them, and 
these are obviously borrowed from the city Dionysia. 
Fortunately Aristophanes gives a vivid description of the 
procession at the merry rustic festival (Ach. 247 ff.). First 
comes the daughter of Dicaeopolis as kanephoros, then 
two slaves carrying the phallus, and last Dicaeopolis him- 
self singing an obscene lay in honour of Phales. Plutarch, 
Non posse suav. viwi sec. Epic. 1098b, mentions the cries 
and the mot at the rustic Dionysia. A special feature was 
the aoxwA:acopos, youths balancing on a full goat-skin; see 
ASKOLIASMOS. There are remains of theatres at Thoricus, 
Rhamnus, und Icaria. 

(b) The City Dionysia were celebrated in honour of 
Dionysus Eleuthereus. This god was introduced into 
Athens by Pisistratus from the village of Fleutherae in 
the borderland between Attica and Boeotia. A temple 
was built to him on the southern slope of the Acropolis, 
and a second temple was erected close at hand, probably 
in the last years of the fifth century s.c. The orchestra 
where the dramatic performances took place was ad- 
jacent; the stone theatre was built by Lycurgus about 
330 D.C. The fact that tragedy has its origin ın this cult 
does not necessarily contradict the commonly accepted 
opinion of Aristotle that tragedy arose from the dithyramb 
and the satyrikon (i.e. a primitive impersonation by 
satyrs). At Eleutherae Dionysus was called peAavatyts, 
‘he who 1s clad in a black goat-skin’, and a myth tells of a 
duel between Xanthus and Melanthus in which Dionysus 
appeared. 

The City Dionysia was a great festival to which people 
flocked from all parts. The statue of Dionysus was 
brought to a temple in the Academy and, coming hence, 
the god made his epiphany with much pomp; phalli were 
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carried in the procession, which went to the temple on 
the southern slope of the Acropolis where sacrifices were 
performed. Inscriptions give the information that, after 
the sacrifice, the ephebes carried Dionysus into the 
theatre by torchlight in order that he might be present 
at the dramatic performances (M. P. Nilsson, JDAI 
1916, 336 ff.; P. Stengel, ibid. 340 ff.). When the 
theatre was filled with people the surplus of the State 
revenues was carried through the orchestra and the sons 
of men who had fallen in war were given panoplies. 
The performances at the City Dionysia comprised 
lyric choruses sung by men and boys as well as tragedies 
and comedies. The Marmor Parium, ep. 43, gives the 
information that Thespis performed the first drama ev 
døre: at a date which is mutilated, but must fall between 
536 and 532 b.c.; the Suda says 535. Comedy was intro- 
duced later, a few years before the Persian Wars (see 
COMEDY, OLD). For the very important but badly muti- 
lated inscriptions which enurnerate the victories see A. 
Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer Auffuhrungen (Sonder- 
schriften des österreichischen archaologischen Instituts vi) 


(1906). 


L. Deubner, Attische Feste (1932), 134 M , A. F. Haigh, The Artic 
Theatre’, revised by Pickard-Cambridge (1907); A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge, The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens (1946); id., The 
Dramati Festivals of Athens? (1907). M P LC 


DIONYSIUS (1) I (c. 430-307 B.c.), tyrant of Syracuse, 
was originally an adherent of Hermocrates (q.v.). After 
the Syracusan failure to relieve Acragas in 406, he induced 
the assembly to elect new generals, himself among them. 
Later he supplanted his colleagues, obtained a bodyguard, 
and was regularly re-elected strategos autokrator. But he 
failed to halt the Carthagimian advance, and was faced 
with an aristocratic revolt. In this situation he negotiated 
an unfavourable peace with Carthage, overcame the 
domestic opposition, and converted Ortygia into a per- 
sonal stronghold. With his power consolidated he pre- 
pared to mect the Carthaginians on better terms, and 
enlisted large forces of mercenaries and armaments- 
workers. Meanwhile he destroyed Naxos (q.v.), planted 
settlers of his own in Leontini and Catana, and extended 
his control over many of the native Sicels. 

Reopening hostilities ın 397 he captured Motya (q.v.) 
after a notable siege, but next year Tlimilco (q.v. 2) 
advanced to Syracuse, defeating Dionysius’ fleet and 
besieging the city. Dionysius averted a Syracusan uprising 
and, helped by Peloponnesian intervention and plague 
among the Carthaginians, overcame the crisis. A further 
Carthaginian attack in 392 was repulsed, and he was able 
to make an advantageous peace. The war also strengthened 
his hold on the interior of Sicily, and by 390 the island 
was divided into Syracusan and Carthaginian ‘empires’, 
separated by the River Mazarus. The phrase ‘archon of 
Sicily’, appearing in Athenian documents concerning 
him, scems to be a de facto statement of his position, not 
an official title. 

þe next intervened in Italy. In alliance with Locri and 
the Lucanians he defeated a coalition of Italiot Greeks at 
the River Elleporus (388) and destroyed Rhegium (386). 
Ilis victorics, and good relations with Taras, gave him 
effective control over most of Magna Graccia, and by 
friendship with Alcetas of Molossia and by colonizing 
Issa he brought his influence to the Adriatic. Fortified by 
this increase of empire he again made war on Carthage 
(382), but was heavily defeated at Cronium (375?) and 
ceded territory beyond the Halycus. A third war, begun 
in 368, brought him to Lilybaeum and was ın progress 
when he died. 

In Greece his close relationship with Sparta was an 
important factor in the political situation. The Athenians 
tried vainly to counter it, and in 387 and 373 his inter- 
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vention seriously affected them. In 368/7 an alliance be- 
tween Dionysius and Athens was finally achieved, but 
the tyrant died as soon as ıt was made. 

His rule brought prosperity to Syracuse, but was 
expensive. Magnificent silver coinage went to pay his 
mercenaries, and many subterfuges to keep his treasury 
filled are reported. Although his government is tradi- 
tionally considered oppressive (a tradition partly due to 
Plato, whose visit to his court was nota success), there is 
nothing to show that he was unpopular with the bulk of 
the Syracusan people. He fancied himself a tragic poet; 
but though he won the Athenian Lenaea in 367 with his 
Ransoming of Hector (an award which perhaps had politi- 
cal overtones) his plays are generally regarded as poor. 
His possession of Aeschylus’ desk and the pen, writing- 
tablets, and harp of Euripides did not apparently add to 
his inspiration. 

He married (1) Hermocrates’ daughter, who committed 
suicide in 405, (2) Aristomache of Syracuse and Doris of 
Locri simultaneously. His successor was the eldest son 
of the last-named. Ile was a tyrant in the grand manner. 
If his character had few attractive features, the success of 
his rule in its combination of vigour, skill, and panache 
was and remains impressive. 


_ K. F. Stroheker, Dronysios I (1958); A. G. Woodhead, The Greeks 
mm the West (1962), 89 f1.; lor the tragedies see Nauk eer eur 


DIONYSIUS (2) II, eldest son of Dionysius I (q.v.), 
succeeded lus father in 367/6 R.C., when about 30 years 
of age. He made immediate peace with Carthage, and the 
first decade of his reign passed undisturbed save within 
the court, where rival factions contended for influence 
over an inexperienced ruler. While maintaining his 
father’s empire Dionysius lacked his military ambitions 
and political shrewdness. He welcomed philosophers to 
his court, and himself wrote poetry and philosophic 
studies. Hais chief minister was the historian Philistus 
(qg.v.). The attempt of Plato to turn him into a philo- 
sopher-king miscarried, and resulted in the repudiation 
of both Plato and Dion (q.v.) (366/5 B.C ). A further visit 
by Plato in 361 only widened the breach. 

During Dionysius’ ahsence in Italy (357/6) in con- 
nexion with two newly founded colonies in lapygia, Dion 
seized Syracuse, although Ortygia resisted untl 355. 
Dionysius held Rhegium till c. 351 and T.ocri till 347/6, 
when he recovered Syracuse. But by 344 he was blockaded 
on Ortygia by Syracusan rebels under Ilicetas of Leontin, 
assisted by a Carthaginian fleet. Fle surrendered to the 
recently arrived Timoleon (q v.), whom he probably 
thought he could use against his enemies; but he was 
held for a time at Catana, and then shipped to Corinth 
where he lived many years, a famous object-lesson on the 
fate of tyrants. 


H Rerve, Dion(19s56), Renata von Scheliha, Dion (1934); Glenn R. 
Morrow, Plato's Epistles (1902) A G.W. 


DIONYSIUS (3), Arius, an important Atticist lexico- 
grapher, of the age of Hadrian. He compiled ten books of 
Arrixat Ackers. See PAUSANIAS (4). 


DIONYSIUS (4) THE AREOPAGITE, an Athenian 
mentioned in Acts xvii. 34 as converted at Rome by St. 
Paul’s preaching. Of the works ascribed to him, (1) 
Hepi rijs obpavias tepapyias, (2) Ilepi tis exxAnacaoriKijs 
ispapyias, (3) ITepi Oeiwy ovopdtaw, (4) Hepi puoreas 
Geodvoyias, (5) ro letters, (6) a Liturgy, the four first- 
named are a daring fusion of Christianity with Neo- 
platonism, and had an enormous influence throughout 
the Middle Ages. They are certainly not by St. Paul’s 
Dionysius; they draw on Proclus (q.v.) and probably date 
from c. 500. It has been conjectured that the ascription of 
them to the Areopagite is due to confusion between him 
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and another Dionysius (? Dionysius of Rhinocolura, c. 
370), but it is arguable that the author deliberately tried 
to pass them off as the work of a contemporary of St. Paul. 

Ed. Migne, PG, vols. 3, 4. W.D. R 


DIONYSIUS (5) of Byzantium (A. c. a.D. 175), a Greek. 
Of his Avamdvus ro Boarópov, ‘Voyage up the (Thracian) 
Bosporus’, part of a Latın translation survives (Pierre 
Gilles, de Bosp. Thrac., Libri ITI), 


GGM 11.1 ff.; Gk., C. Wescher, 1874. 


DIONYSIUS (6) CHALCUS (5th c. n.c.), poet, so called 
after his introduction of bronze currency into Athens; 
he took part in the colonization of Thurii (Plut. Nic. 5), 
wrote sympotic elegies, some of which began with a 
pentameter (Ath. 602c), of a somewhat riddling character, 
with notable metaphors. 


TFX Diıchl, Anth Lyr Graec 1 1, 88-90 Criticiam. R Reitzen- 
stein, Epigramm und Skolon (1893), 51; Wilanuwaz, Hell Lnacht. 
L. 97 C., M. B. 


DIONYSIUS (7) of Halicarnassus, rhetor and historian, 
who lived and taught at Rome for many years from 30 
B.C. His enthusiasm for al) things Roman finds tts clearest 
expression in his Roman Antiquities (‘Pwpacx7 ApyacoAvyia) 
which began to appear in 7 s.c. The first ten of the twenty 
books survive; in its complete form the work went down 
to the outbreak of the First Punic War. A moralizing 
history, a panegyric, and a vast exercise in iunais, it 18 
also a work of careful research and a valuable supplement 
to Livy. Dionysius regarded it as his masterpicce, and it 
exemplifies the literary theorics he taught. These are to 
be found in his scripta rhetorica, especially: (i) wept pruh- 
cews, of which only fragments survive, in which the 
judgements on individual authors coincide largely with 
those in Quintilian 10. 1; (it) a series of discussions of the 
orators (Lysias, Isocrates, Isacus, Demosthenes); the 
preface to this collection (mep trav dpyaiwy pnropwy) ex- 
plains Dionysius’ distaste for ‘Asianic’ rhetoric (Muay 7 
Ppvyia “is 7 Kapıxóv ti xaxov), his hopes for an Atticist 
revival, and his consciousness that this happy change is 
due to the sound taste of the Roman governing class; 
(u1) a group of occasional works: On Dinarchus, On 
Thucvdides, two letters to Ammacus(one on Demosthenes’ 
alleged indebtedness to Aristotle, the other agun on 
Thucydides), and a letter to Cn. Pompeius on Plato, of 
whose ‘dithyrambic’ style Dionysius (like Caecilius and 
unlike ‘TLonginus’) was very critical; (iv) mepi guvfécews 
ovonzatwy, the only surviving ancient treatise on word- 
arrangement and euphony, perhaps the most interesting 
and most difhcult of his works: the detailed critique on 
Odyssey 11. 593-6 ın ch. 20 ıs a fascinating cxample of 
his technique. 

Dionysius makes great use of traditional critical cate- 
gorics (yapaxr7jpes A€Lews, aperat AdEEews, see LITERARY 
CRITICISM, § 6) and, especially in the books on the orators, 
frequently gives the impression of ‘awarding marks’ on 
inflexible principles; he is none the less an acute and 
sensitive stylistic critic, and he understood the importance 
of linking historical study of the orators with the purely 
rhetorical and aesthetic. 

Antiquitates, ed. C. Jacoby (1885-1925), E. Cary (Locb, 1937-50); 
Opuscula, ed. H. RA Radermacher (1899-1929). W. Rhys 


Roberts, Three Literary Letters (1901); On Literary Composition 


(1910). S. F. Bonner, The Literary Treatises of Dionysius: a ate ni 


the development of critical method (1939). 


DIONYSIUS (8) of Heraclea on the Pontus (c. 328-248 
B.C.) studied under Heraclides Ponticus, Menedemus, 
and Zeno, and became one of the most voluminous 
writers of the Stoic school. He also wrote poetry (1nclud- 
ing a tragedy, [JapQevoraios) and was an admirer and 
imitator of Aratus. An attack of illness in old age led him 
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to abandon the Stoic creed that pain is not an evil and to 
adopt the view that pleasure 1s the end of life (hence his 
nickname o peralépevos). He starved himself to death. 


W. D. R. 


DIONYSIUS (y) ‘PERIEGETES’ (‘The Guide’), 
Greek author, in Lladrian’s time (?), of [epepyqas ris 
oikxovpérņs in 1,185 hexameters (for schoolboys?), de- 
scribing in pseudo-cpic style the known world chiefly 
after Eratosthenes, taking little account of subsequent 
discoveries: land, elliptic (cast -west), three continents; 
ocean, with inlets; Mediterranean; Libya; Europe; 
Islands; Asia. Lost works attributed to Dionysius: 
Baceapixd — dtovvatuxd; Achked (on gems); 'Opvebiaka; 
Iiyayrias. 


Testimonia in von Arnim, SVF 1 93-96. 


GGM 11 xv ff, 103 ff.; A. Garzya, Dionysu Ixeuticon (Teubner, 
1967, prosc-puaphrase of the “Opytiand), E. FL. Bunbury, Hist. Anc, 
Geog (1879) 480 fF, PW v 915-25. Chomson, Hist. Anc. Geng. 
228 f., 302, 304, 329 f. E. H. W. 


DIONYSIUS (10) of Philadelphia, reputed author of an 
extant poem, "Opriiiaxad, which may, however, be by 
Dionysius Pericgetes. 


Ed. F. S. Lehrs, Poerue Bucohe et Didactict (1851). 


DIONYSIUS (11) of Samos, Hellenistic ‘cyclographer’, 
published a xúxos toropixos in seven books, a mytho- 
graphical romance or, perhaps more probably, a mytho- 
logical handbook. 


FGrH 1. 15. 


DIONYSIUS (12) SCYTOBRACHION, an Alexan- 
drian grammanan of the second or first century B.C., 
who appears to be cited also as Dionysius of Mytilene 
(or Miletus), wrote a mythological romance, Euhemeristic 
in tone and claiming authority by false reference to old 
writers. Ile treated of the Argonauts, followed here by 
Diodorus (hooks 3-4), the Trojan War, Dionysus and 
Athena, and the Amazons, and wrote Muvu@éixa pos 
Tlappévwvra. 


FGrH i. 228, 509. A. H. McD. 
DIONYSIUS (13) of Sinope, Middle (?) Comedy poct. 


The learned cook provides humour ın one picce (fr. 2). 
FCG in. 547 ff ; CAF n. 423 ff. 


DIONYSIUS (14) of Thebes, poet, teacher of Epami- 
nondas (Nep. Epam. 2), regarded by Arıstoxenus (ap. 
Plut. De mus. 31) as a practiser of the old style of music. 


DIONYSIUS (15) sumamed THRAX (c. 170-r. 90 
n.c.), son of Teres, of Alexandria, was a pupil of Arist- 
archus and later a teacher of grammar and literature at 
Rhodes, where his pupils provided him with the silver 
for a model to illustrate his lectures on Nestor’s cup 
(Athenaeus 489, 492, 501). His only surviving work is the 
Téxvņ ypaypatixy, an epitome of pure grammar us de- 
veloped by the Stoics and Alexandrians (see GRAMMAR). 
The work is essentially Alexandrian, but there are traces 
of Stoic influence. It defines grammar as an eprerpia, but 
includes avadoyia (see CRATES (3) OF MALLOS) among its 
parts; classifies accents, stops, letters, and syllables; 
defines the parts of speech, with lists of their qualifications 
(cases, moods, etc.), and subdivisions, if any, giving 
examples; and concludes with some paradigms of inflec- 
tion. There is no treatment of syntax in the work, It had, 
however, an immediate vogue which lasted until the 
Renaissance, and its authority was continued in the 
catechisms derived from it which then took its place. 
Latin grammar early fell under its influence (see, e.g., 
Remmius Palaemon), and through Latin most of the 
modern grammars of Europe are indebted to it. Through 
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Syriac and Armenian adaptations its influence spread far 
beyond Europe. An immense corpus of commentary 
grew up in Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine times 
around Dionysius’ brief text. 

Enition. Uhhg, m Teubner’s Grammat Gr, (1883). 

SCHOLIA. Hilgard, same series (1901). R. lH. Robins, Ancient and 
Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in Europe (1951), 2 ft.; V. di Bene- 
detto, Ann. della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pua 1958, 169 f; 
1959, 87 fl. P. B R. F.; R. B. 


DIONYSIUS (16) (? and c. a.p.), a Greck, son of Calli- 
phron, author of Avaypady ras ‘KAAa&os (for school- 
boys?); 150 feeble iambics survive: preface (acrostics) ; 
Ambracia—Peloponnesus; [gap]; Cretan cities; Cyclades 
and Sporades Islands. 

GGM 1. lxxx, 238-4}. 


DIONYSUS, the god much more of an emotional 
religion than of wine (q.v.). He is rarely mentioned in 
Homer, for, like Demeter, he was a popular god who did 
not appeal to the Homeric knights, but the myth that 
Lycurgus persecuted him and his nurses is told (Tl. 6. 
130 ff.). From Hesiod ( Theog. 940 fT.) on, his parents are 
Zeus and Semele (q.v.). 

The general opinion, shared by both ancient and 
modern authors, that he came from 'I‘hrace is well 
founded. His cult was widely spread in Thrace (see 
RELIGION, THRACIAN), and the Thracian and Macedonian 
women were especially devoted to his orgia. The myths 
of invasions of Bocotia and Attica by Thracians are not 
to be wholly disregarded. They may be ascribed to the 
very beginning of the last millennium n.C., and the 
Thracians may have brought the cult to Greece. How- 
ever, there was a certain connexion between Dionysus 
and Minoan religion, and the occurrence of his name in 
isolation on Linear B tablets suggests that he was not un- 
known in Greece in primitive umes. Our legends may 
describe a revival or reintroduction. Boeotia and Attica 
were its chief seats; in the Peloponnese it is less connnon. 
Myths, e.g. of Pentheus and the daughters of Minyas, 
prove that it swept over Greece like wildfire and that the 
cause was its ecstatic character which seized chicfly on the 
women ‘They abandoned thcir houses and work, roamed 
about in the mountains, whirling in the dance, swinging 
thyrsi and torches; at the pitch of their ecstasy (see 
ECSTASY) they seized upon an animal or even a child, 
according to the myths, tore it apart, and devoured the 
bleeding pieces (Farnell, op. cit. mfra, 302 ff.). ‘This so- 
called omophagy is a sacramental meal; in devouring the 
parts of the animal the maenads incorporated the god and 
his power within themselves. Dionysus was sometimes 
believed to appear in animal form; he is called ‘bull’, 
‘bull-horned’, etc. He himself and his maenads are clad 
in fawn-skins. Sometimes it is told that the maenads wore 
masks. 'The mask was characteristic of his cult; his image 
sometimes consisted of a mask and a garment hung on a 
pole, but these masks are human. This feature reminds 
us of primitive customs and is important with regard to 
the fact that the drama has its origin in the cult of Diony- 
sus. The descriptions of his orgia referred to, in which 
the voturies ure depicted as capable of all kinds of miracles, 
possessed by the god, enjoying communion with wild 
life, vegetable and animal, and able to overcome any 
human resistance (e.g. Eur. Bacch. 680 ff.), are mythical 
and literary, but votaries did in fact bear the god’s name, 
bakchot (Pl. Phaed. 6y c). Orgia of a milder kind were 
celebrated in historical times on Mt. Parnassus by official 
cult associations of women, and there is a trace of the 
omophagy in a State cult. The frenzy of the orgia was 
tamed by Apollo, who admitted Dionysus at his side at 
Delphi and brought his cult into the gentler forms of 
State religion. 

Ancient authors say, however, that Dionysus also 
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came from Phrygia. The Phrygians, who were a Thracian 
tribe, believed that Dionysus (cf. Phrygian Diounsis: 
W. M. Calder, CR 1927, 160 ff.) was bound or slept in 
the winter and was free or awake in the summer. They 
knew also of a child-god. This Dionysus 1s apparently 
a god of vegetation. His other name, Bacchus, is a 
Lydian word. It is remarkable that the Dionysiac festi- 
vals of the Lenaea (q.v.) and the Anthesteria (q.v.), the 
spring festival in which Dionysus made his epiphany 
coming from the sca, are common to all Jomians, whilst 
other festivals of Dionysus are isolated. At Delph 
Dionysus was venerated as a child in a winnowing fan 
and awakened by certain rites. It seems that Dionysus 
in a somewhat changed form came from Asia Minor 
across the sea. This Dionysus was a god of the vegetation, 
not of the crops but of the fruit of the trees including the 
vine. The phallus which was carmed in the Dionvsiac 
processions belongs to him as a god of fertility; he is 
never represented as phallic himself, but the Siem: and 
Satyrs who surround him are; they are daemons of 
fertility. This Dionysus was the god of wine, but wine 
has no great place in his cult in the early age, especially 
not in the orgia. ‘he festivals of viticulture are few and 
rarely attributed to him, and we find him connected with 
a varicty of plants—-com (Diod. Sic. 4. 4. 2), trees 
(Farnell, 96, t18 fE), figs (Ath. 3. 78c; Hesychius s.v. 
ouxaTns), ivy (Eur. Bacch. 106 etc.). On Attic vases hes, 
however, constantly represented with a drinking-horn, 
or a cantharus, and vine-brunches. As time went on, he 
was more and more thought of as the god of wine, and 
we hear of wine-miracles in certain festivals. 

A point of view particularly emphasized by some 
scholars is that he was the Lord of souls. The opinion 
of Rohde that the belief in immortality was introduced 
into Greece by Dionysus is now abandoned. While 
others, e.g Miss Ilarrison, refer to the fact that the 
Anthesterta was devoted to the dead, these rites have 
nothing to do with Dionysus; the connexion had no 
intrinsic reason. Other similar festivals are too lirtle 
known. But among the mystics Dionysus wus associated 
with the Nether World, an idea which perhaps originated 
among the Orphics, in whose doctrines Dionysus had a 
great place. Thus Dionysus was introduced into mys- 
terics other than the old orgia, but no one of them can 
be proved to he ol old origin. Such mysteries became 
very popular in the Hellenistic and even more in the 
Roman age. In spite of the opinion of Cumont, these 
late mysteries of Dionysus scem to owe more to Greek 
than to Oriental tradition. That the idea of a happier 
lite in the other world prevailed in them 1s proved by the 
fact that sarcophagi are often decorated with Dionysiac 
myths (sce below). Dionysus was an ever popular subject 
ot myths and stores in classical literature. Not to speak 
of his carly adventures in escaping from Flera’s jealousy 
(see ATILAMAS), his campaigns in the East are known to 
Euripides: their extension to India is modelled after those 
of Alexander the Great; they were celebrated in a volu- 
minous epic by Nonnus at the end of antiquity. See 
BACCHIANALIA, MAENAI)5. 

Dionysus first appears in art in the early sixth century, 
and is thereafter exceedingly popular, especially in vase- 
panting: alone; with satyrs and nymphs or maenads; 
escorting Hephaestus to Olympus; sailing his vine-ship ; 
with Semele, Ariadne, or Oenopion; drinking with 
Heracles. On the monument of Lysicrates he turns the 
pirates to dolphins; on Roman sarcophagi his eastern 
triumph ıs popular. In archaic art he is always bearded 
and robed: later often naked and young. The birth from 
Zeus’ thigh and the handing of the baby to the Nymphs 
are shown on some fifth- and fourth-century vases. 


E. Rohde, Psyche (1925); Farnell, Cults v. 85 ff.; J. E. Harrison, 
Prolag. to the Study of Greek Religion (1922), 364 ff., Nilsson, GGR r. 
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64 and, for the Minoan connexions, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion? 
Toray: 402 ff.; W. F. Otto, /onysos (1933), 18 highly speculative. The 
festivals: Nilsson, Studia de Dionysus attics (lund, 1900); Feste 
258 f1.; L. Deubner, Attische Feste (1932), 93 A. The late mysteries: 
Cumont, Rel. or. 195, AFArch. 1933, 232 fi.; Rose, Handb. Gr. 
Myth? 149fl.; W. K.C Guthne, The Greeks and their Cods (1950), 
ch. 6, H. Jeanmaire, Dionysos (1951, speculative) M P. Nilsson, 
“The Hacchic Mysteries of the Roman Age’, Harv. Theol Rev. 1953, 
175 ff, M. P.N and H J.R., C.M R. 


DIOPHANTUS of Alexandria (date uncertain, between 
150 B.C. and A.D. 280) was the fitst Greek to make any 
approach to an algebraical notation. Tle wrote ApiOpnricd 
in thirteen books, sıx of which survive, and a tract on 
Polygonal Numbers. A third work, Hopiopara, is lost, 
but some propositions in the theory of numbers are 
quoted from ıt in the Arithmetica. Diophantus works 
with numbers purely arithmetically and not geometric- 
ally as did classical Greek mathematics. His work 1s in a 
tradition going back ultimately to Babylonian mathematics 
(see alo HERON), but probably contains much that is 
original. In the preface to the Arithmetica he dennes 
‘specics’ of numbers, which are, besides units (denoted 
by Mo for povddes), the various powers up to the sixth of 
the unknown quantity, for which he appropriates the 
word aptlpas denoted by the symbol s. Its powers he 
denotes by JY (for owas, square), AY (for «vBos, cube), 
etc. He has a symbol for minus, denoting dAeiyis, a 
‘wanting’, contrasted with rapis, ‘forthcoming’ or plus. 
Minus, he explains, multiphed by a plus gives minus, 
minus by minus, a plus. Expressions containing more 
than one ‘species’ he arranges according to powers, first 
the positive terms, then the negative terms all together. 
He shows how to solve simple and quadratic equations; he 
does not recognize negative roots of equations or negative 
numbers standing by theinselves. Ilis problems are 
mostly indeterminate or semi-determinate equations 
(single or simultaneous) of the second degree, and his 
methods are cxtraordinarily varied and ingenious; his 
object is always to find a solution in positive numbers (not 
necessarily integral as generally required in modern 
indeterminate analysis). The typical sort of problem 
solved is this: to find three numbers such that the product 
of any two of them plus their sum, or plus any given 
number, 1s a square. It was Diophantus’ work which led 
Fermat to take up the theory of numbers, in which he 
made his world-famous discoveries. 


C'nith AL "VExr, with Laun translation and scholia, by P. Tannery, 
(Teubner, 1X93, 1895). 

"TRANSTATIONS I IL. Heath, Drophantus of Alexandria’, (t910, 
adapted, good commentary), French, P ver Eccke (19260); German, 
G. Wertheim (1890), A. C'zwalina (1982). 

On Phophbantus’ date see Jakob Klein in Quellen und Studien zur 
Gesch. d. Math. B3 (1936), 133 Nn 23. 

COMMENT Heath, Hist. of Grack Maths. ii. 440 ff. 


T. H.; G J.T. 


DIOS wrote a history of Phoenicia cited by Josephus 
(AJ 8. 147—9; Ap. 1. 1137-15). 


DIOSCORIDES (1) (fi. 230 n.c.) has about forty epi- 
grams ın the Greek Anthology (q.v.), some based on the 
work of his predecessors Asclepiades (2), Callimachus (3), 
and Leonidas (2) (qq.v.). Eight deal with famous poets; 
many are paradoxical anecdotes. The rest—save one hate 
poem (Anth. Pal. 11. 363)—are lively love poems ın the 
sharpest epigrammatic style. 


Gow and Page, 1467 ff. G. H. 


DIOSCORIDES (2) PEDANIUS (ist c. a.D.) of 
Anazarbus, army physician, was well versed ın pharma- 
cological literature and had studied the subject of his 
interest from early youth in extensive travels before com- 
posing his book; he was ambitious as expert rather than 
as writer. All this he tells us himself. He lived under 
Claudius and Nero (41—68); Erotianus mentions him. 


DIOSCORIDES PEDANIUS 


Works: 3. IT. vAns tarpiuxjs, books 1-5, almost 600 
plants, nearly 1,000 drugs. 2. JJ. azAdv pappáxwv, or 
Evnépora, books 1-2. 

The Materia medica is a conscious attempt to give 
a system, not an alphabetical list of drugs. Remedies 
from the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms are 
described in careful subdivisions. The observation 18 
minute, the judgement sober and free from superstition. 
Dioscorides’ book superseded all earher literature and 
became the standard work of later centuries, in the East 
no less than in the West. See ROTANY § 6; MEDICINE, 1 (J). 

TEXT Matera medica, M. Wellmann, t-iu (1907-14), contains 
both works, Wellmann’s proof of genuineness of the second work 
(Ine Schrift d. D. II. dnAwy papudákaw, 1914) not wholly convincing. 
Certanly spurious, 11, ênàntnplaw duppaxwr, 11. lofhvAwy, K Spren- 

el, in C. G. Kühn, Medici Graect xxvi (1840); De herbis femurs, 
1 F. Kastner, Hermes 1890, hst of plant synonyms, Wellmann, 
Hermes 1898 

"TRANSLATIONS. Laun, H. Stadler, Romanische Forschungen 
(i896 seq), 11 Mihăescu, Taji (1938). English, R. T. Gunther, 
The Greek Herbal of Dioscorides (1934) 

LirERAruRF. Survey, M Wellmann, PW v 1131, heie I7 daddy 
Papuiacwy spurious, Ch. Singer, Studies in the History and Method 
of Saence u (rozi), also for illustrations (Codex Juha Anicia). “TC. 
Allbutt, Greek Medicine in Rome (1921). Arabic tradition, M. 


Meyerhof, Quellen u. Studien z. Gesch. d. Naturw. u. d Med. (1933), 
103. L. E. 


DIOSCURI (Aiorovpo, Attic -xopa), the Sons of 
Zeus, a tide (Hymn. Hom. 33. 1, of uncertain date; Idt. 
2. 43. 2; and often in Attic authors; not in any early 
passage) of the Tyndaridae (cf. TYNDAREUS), Castor and 
Polydeuces (latinized Pollux). They are the brothers of 
Helen, Jl. 3. 237 fE., where it 1s apparently stated that 
they are dead, but cf. Od. 11. 300 fT., where they are 
‘alive’ although ‘the corn-bearing earth holds them’, and 
the author explains that they are honoured by Zeus and 
live on alternate days, ‘having honour equal to gods’. 
Here and in Hesiod they are sons of 'Tyndareus and 
Leda; later, as in Pindar (Nem. 10. 80), Polydeuces 1s son 
of Zeus, his twin Castor of Tyndareus, and at Poly- 
deuccs’ request they share his immortality between them, 
living half their time below the earth, the other half in 
Olympus. ‘The TIomeric hymn (supra) makes them both 
sons of Zeus, and an account of which there is no certain 
mention earher than Horace (Sat. 2. 1. 26) makes them 
both bor from an egg, like their sister (see ELEN). ‘They 
had a cult in Lacedaemon, where they were symbohzed 
by the dokana, two upright pieces of wood connected by 
two cross-beams (Plut. De frat. amor. 478 a-b), and in 
many other States, chiefly but not exclusively Dorian 
(Argos, Athens, Dorian colonies in Sicily, etc.). See 
ANAKES. 

The chief events in their mythology are three. 
When Theseus kidnapped Helen they made an expedi- 
tion to Attica, recovered her, and carried off Aethra 
(q.v. for references). They took part in the Argonautic 
expedition, and on it Polydeuces distinguished himself 
in the fight against Amycus (g.v.). Their final exploit 
on earth was the carrying off of the two daughters 
of Leucippus, the Leucippides, Phoebe and Hilacira. 
Thereupon the nephews of Leucippus, ldas and Lynceus, 
pursued them (Pind. op. cit. 60 ff., who makes it a cattle- 
raid; "heoc. 22. 137 ff.). In the resulting fight Castor 
and both the pursuers were killed; the sequel of the 
sharcd immortality has already been mentioned, but 
some ingenuity seems to have been spent in determining 
whether they have since been always together or always 
separate, one being in Hades while the other is in 
Olympus (Rose, Handb. Gr. Myth.® 248, note 4). They 
are often identified with the constellation Gemini (as 
Ps.-Eratosthenes 10), and are connected with stars as 
early as Euripides (Hel. 140). Of the miracles attending 
their cult, the most famous is that connected with the 
battle of the Sagra, which gave rise to the Roman story 
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of their appearance at Lake Regillus (Cic. Nat. D. 2. 6). 
The Locrians, being at war with the Crotonians, appealed 
for help to Sparta and were told that they might have 
the Dioscuri, whom they accepted. In the battle, which 
resulted in a complete victory for them, two gigantic 
youths in strange dress were seen fighting on their side 
(Justin 20. 3. 8; Suda s.v. adAnBéorepa raw emi Laypg). 

It is a still unsettled controversy whether they are 
in origin heroes of more than usual celebrity and popu- 
larity (they received divine honours here and there) or 
heroized (‘faded’) gods. In favour of the former view 
it may be urged that the earliest evidence (Homer, 
Hesiod fr. 94. 13, 27, and 31 Rzach) knows nothing of 
their being anything more than important human beings, 
honoured after death as several others of their kind were: 
that they do not become more than heroes till relatively 
late and even in late traditions and theologizings retam 
much of their human origin, becoming stock examples 
of the possibility of transcendent human virtue attaining 
superhuman rank (as Horace, Carm. 3. 3. 9). For such 
a career a close parallel can be found ın that of Heracles 
(q.v.). On the other side, however, can be cited a not 
inconsiderable Jist of divine twins, the most celebrated 
being the Sanskrit Acvins. ‘These are often connected 
with horses; the Dioscuri are on occasion AevxotwAnt, 
‘riders on white steeds’, and Castor especially is a notable 
horseman. ‘They not uncommonly have astral con- 
nexions, such as we have seen the Dioscuri have, though 
not very carly and possibly only through one of their 
most picturesque functions, that of saviours of those in 
peril from storms at sea. In this capacity they appear as 
twin lights of St. Elmo’s fire, which ıt would not be a 
hard thing to confuse mythologically with stars; see, for 
instance, Pliny, HN 2. 101. Certainly they are not infre- 
quently seen in art with stars over the curious round caps 
which they wear. Moreover, possible traces of other twin 
gods have been discovered elsewhere in Greece, as for 
instance the Theban pur, Amphion and Zethas (see 
AMPHION), who are also sons of Zeus. But it cannot be 
suid that these arguments are cogent as against the earlier 
date of the Homeric and Hesiodic passages; the original 
divine nature of the twins is no more than a possibility. 

There is but one important identification of the 
Dioscuri with other figures; they tend to be confused 
with the Cahiri (q.v.). See, for some very interesting 
monuments connected with this and similar cults, EF. 
Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service d'une déesse (1935); 
in these, they (or deities identified with them) are 
grouped on either side of Helen. ‘The connecting link 
is the common function of rescuing mariners. 

In art they appear before the middle of the sixth 
century on metopes of the Sicyonian building at Delphi, 
with the Argo, and rustling cattle with Idas. In Attic 
black-figure they are shown with ‘l'yndareus and Leda. 
Later the most popular subjects are: the Rape of the 
daughters of Leucippus; as Argonauts; at the Theoxenta; 
at the delivery to Leda of Nemesis’ egg containing Helen. 
See also CASTON AND POLLUX. 

Farnell, Hero-Cults 175 A., and Nilsson, GGR 1. gon for their 


cult and the controversy as to their origin. Roscher’'s Lexikon, 8 v ; 
in art, Brommei, Fasenlisten?, 360 f. H. J. R.; C. M. R. 


DIOSCURIDES or DIOSCORIDES (ist c. 8.c. or 
A.D.) is reputed to have written On Customs in Homer, 
in which he 1s said to have interpolated the Homeric 
text, On the Life of Homer's Heroes, Recollections of sayings 
of famous men, The Spartan Constitution, On Institutions. 
But these may not be the work of one Dioscurides. 
Lengthy fragments survive in Athenaeus, Plutarch, and 
others, 


FHG i. 192 ff. R. Weber, Leipziger Studien ìi (1888). 
a J. F. L.; R. B. 


DIOTIMA 


DIOTIMA, legendary priestess at Mantinea and teacher 
of Socrates; Plato in Symp. 201 d puts in her mouth his 
mectaphysic of love. It is impossible to say whether 
Plato’s fiction had any basis ın fact, since we have no 
independent testimony. 


DIOTIMUS (fl. 3rd c. n.c.) has a few epidcictic and 
sepulchral poetic inscriptions in the Greek Anthology: 
Anth. Pal. 7. 173 18 a good specimen of his quiet pathos. 

Gow and Page, 1719 II. G. H. 


DIOTOGENES, the nominal author of Pythagorean 
treatises on Holiness and on Kingship, is otherwise un- 
known. His Jepi BaotAcias defines the king as god’s leu- 
tenant on carth and the embodiment of law; it draws on 
an cclectic tradition and has been variously dated between 
early Hellenistic times and the second century A.D. 


Stobueus, 1T. 93, 4. 79-81 W-H (lepi ducotntos); 4. 263 70 W -H 
(Men BaucAcias), See ECPHANIUS, O.. T. G, 


DIPHILUS of Sinope, brother of Diodorus (q.v. 1), 
New Comedy pocet, born c. 360-50 n.C., lived most of his 
life at Athens, but died at Smyrna probably at the begin- 
ning of the third century (the reference to him in Plaut. 
Mostell. 1149 is useless for establishing his death date: 
see M. Knorr, Dus griechische Vorbild der Mostell. des 
Plaut. (1934), 7 {.). Wrote about 100 plays, winning three 
Lenacan victories 7G 17. 2325. 163). About sixty titles 
are known, mostly typical ol New Comedy; the nine or 
so with a mythical connexion (c g. Danaides, Theseus) 
necd not all have been mythological burlesques: some 
could have taken their titles from a man aping a myth 
hero (cf. Ath. ro. 421 e on Herakles), others from a divine 
prologue (e.g. Teros). An unusual title is Atpyucretyys, 
which was altered to 2L7parcewrns when the play was re- 
written, presumably for a second production (Ath. 11, 
490 f: the two titles appear as separate entries in the 
Piraeus book catalogue, LG už. 2303). Diphilus’ reter- 
ence to ‘gilded Euripides’ (fr. 60: ct. the parody tn fr. 73) 
suggests gentle ridicule shot with admiration. Many 
interesting fragments: fr. 17, the nationality of one’s 
guests is important to a cook (cf. fr. 43); fr. 38, unfilial 
conduct of Ctesippus, son of Chacreas; frs. 69, 70, 
Archilochus and LIipponax anachronistically become 
Sappho's lovers; fr. g1, a vivid description of an un- 
attractive woman. 

A play of Diphilus was the original of Plautus’ Rudens; 
the KAnpovpevor, of Plautus’ Casina; the LuvarudvyoKovres 
of Plautus’ lost Commonientes (Terence, Ad. 6, used a 
scene omitted by Plautus); and possibly Lyedia, of 
Plautus’ Vidularia. Although Diphilus’ onmginals may 
have been completely remodelled in the Roman adapta- 
tions, certain characteristics common to all these latter 
can doubtless be attributed to the Greek poct: a delight 
in lively theatrical effects, with clearly contrasted scenes 
and characterization perhaps less sensitive than that of 
Menander. 

FRAGMLNIS. FCG w 375 A.; CAF n. 547% l 

INILRPREIALION AND CRELICISM À. Marigo, ‘Difilo Comico’, Stud. 
Ital. 1907, 375 U.; G. Coppola, Arene e Roma 1924, 185 il., W. H. 


Frncdnch, Furtpides und Diphilos (1953); Webster, Later Greek 
Camedy 152 ff. W. G. A. 


DIPLOMA, a pair of small bronze tablets recording the 
privileges granted to a soldier on discharge. These 
diplomata militaria—the term is modern—of which well 
over 200 are extant, were given to auxiliaries and classiarit 
trom the time of Claudius, and to members of the 
practorian and urban cohorts from the time of Vespasian. 
The latest known is of A.D. 306. Down to about A.D. 
140 the auxihury and marine received personal citizen- 
ship, the legalization of his past or future marriage, and 
civic rights for his descendants. After this date, no doubt 
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because the citizenship was already held by many in the 
auxilia, the form for them was brought into line with that 
of the diplomata granted to the praetorians. Ciuzenship 
was still given to those requiring it, but this privilege was 
not extended to existing children; the grant of conubium 
remained, as ıt was necessary for the marriage of a citizen 
with a peregrine. 

‘The legionary did not normally receive a diploma. The 
only exceptions to this rule are the two Adiutrices legions 
recruited from classiarit in A.D. 68-9, and some soldiers 
of X Fretensis who were non-citizens enlisted in the same 
crisis. Two diplomata are extant, both of the third 
century, which were issued to members of the equites 
singulares (q.v.). 

CIL xvi (texts of diplomata; ed. H. Nesselhauf). Konrad Kraft, 


Zur Rekrutierung der Alen und Kohorten an Rhein und Donau (1951), 
rob fF. ll, M. D. P.; G. R. W. 


DIPYLON, a double gateway in a city-wall, the most 
famous example being at Athens in the Potters’ Quarter 
(Cerameicus). ‘The gateway comprised a rectangular 
courtyard open on the land side, closed by two double 
doors on the city side; each corner was enlarged to form 
a towcr; a fountamn-house adjoined the gateway on the 
city side. The complex dates from the time of Themis- 
tocles, but was rebuilt in the third century n.c. Through 
the Dipylon passed a broad road leading from the Agora 
to the Academy. A similar though smaller gateway 75 
metres to the south-west protected the passage of the 
Sacred Way leading to Eleusis. Between the two gates 
stood the Pompeium, the marshalling place for the 
Panathenaic Procession (early 4th c. B.c.). From the 
eleventh century b.c. onward the area was the principal 
burial-ground of Athens. Bordering the road outside the 
Dipylon preper were the tombs of those who fell in 
war; here Pericles delivered the Funeral Oration. Nearby 
lay Harmodios and Aristogeiton, Cleisthenes and Pericles. 
The Sacred Way also was bordered by tombs of leading 
Athenian families and by small sanctuaries relating to the 
dead. 


W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen? (1941), 135 ff., 400 A. G. 
Gruben, Arch. Anz. 1964, cols. 384 tL. HL A. T, 


DIRGE in Greek literature. The ancient critics seem 
to have distinguished between two kinds of dirge, the 
emaxnoecov Sung actually over the dead body (Procl. ap. 
Phot. Brbl. 4214830), and the @pjvos, a song sung in 
memory of the dead (Ainmon. Diff. 54). 'The difference 
does not scem to have been observed by the Alexandrian 
editors of the lyric poets, and the Dirges of Simonides 
(frs. 7-12) and of Pindar (frs. 114-23) may well have 
included both kinds. The earliest evidence for such dirges 
is in J. 18. 50-1, 314-16, 24. 472-4. In these a company 
laments, but the leader hus a special part as ebapxos. 

E, Reimer, Die rituelle Totenklage der Griechen (1918), and H. 
Farber Die Lyrik wn der Kunsttheoric der Antike (1936), 1. 38 t., i. 


53f. 
For the dirge in Latin literature, see EPICEDIUM, NENTA. C.M.B. 


DISCUS (8iexos), a flat circular picce of stone or metal, 
somewhat thicker in the centre. Extant specimens vary in 
weight from 3 to 15 pounds and in diameter from 3 to 
12 inches, but many of these were dedicatory offerings 
rather than athletic implements. In throwing the discus, 
the athlete first swung the discus back in his right hand 
with a straight arm and turned his body to the right so 
that the left shoulder pointed in the direction of the 
throw. He then threw the discus with an underarm pull. 
The style varicd in detail with the weight of the discus 
used. Throwing the discus was always an event for heavy 
men and it would seem that at the Olympic Games a 
heavy discus was used. The balb:s, from which the throw 
was made, was a space defined by lines in front and at the 
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rides but not at the back. The method of throwing is 
illustrated in vase-paintings and by statues, notably the 
diskobolos of Myron. R. L. H. 


DISSOI LOGOI (labelled by H. Stephanus 4iaàéte:s), 
a short surviving sophistic work written in Donc about 
400 R.C., perhaps in Cyprus, perhaps at Cyrene. The 
contents have no originality; they are reminiscent now 
of Protagoras, now of llippias, now of Gorgias, and 
confirm Plato’s account of the ethical relativism charac- 
teristic of the Sophists. 


Ed. Diels, Vorsokr.§ u. 405-16. W. D.R. 


DITHYRAMB. The origin of the word &0dpapfos is 
not known, though ıt ts almost certainly not of lHellenic 
origin. It first appears in Archilochus (fr. 77), who calls 
it the song of Dionysus and says that he, under the 
influence of wine, leads others m singing it. It was, 
then, from the begmning a choral song to Dionysus, 
though ıt need not yet have had any very definite form. 
It was reduced to order by Arion at Corinth c. 600 B.C., 
when it was sung by a regular choir and made to treat 
a definite subject. From Corinth it was brought to 
Athens by Lasos of IIcrmione (Suda s.v. Adoos), and 
it soon became a subject for competition at the festivals 
of Dionysus. The first victor is said to have been 
Hypodicus of Chalcis in 509-508 n.c. (Marm. Par. 46). 
Hence till about 470 n.C. it attracted poets of great 
eminence such as Simonides, who won fifty-six prizes 
(fr. 79), Lasos, Pindar (frs. 60-77, not all for Athens), 
and Bacchylides (Odes 15-21). At this period it was 
composed like other choral odes, with regular strophe 
and antistrophe. The surviving fragments do not sug- 
gest any close connexion of their subjects with Dionysus 
or any special Dionysiac spirit, though the large element 
of narrative in them may be duc to Arion’s example. But 
about 470 B.C. its character began to change. The change, 
associated with the names of Melanippides, Cinesias, 
Philoxenus, and ‘limothecus, was largcly musical, and 
since no note of their music survives, it is hard to esti- 
mate what happened. In the main the music seems to 
have become more important than the words and to huve 
led to a degeneration of the text. A protest against this 
movement is to be seen in some lines of Pratinas (fr. 1). 
Other elements in the change were the abolition of the 
correspondence of strophe and antistrophe, the intro- 
duction of solo-songs, and the development of a pom- 
pous, affected language. ‘The movement continued into 
the fourth century in the hands of Polyidus and Telestes. 
After the fourth century the dithyramb scems to have 
lost its importance, even at Athens, though before 300 
R.C. the State took charge of the expenses of production. 
Inscriptions from Delos, from 286 to 172 D.C., show 
that at the Delian Dionysia and Apollonia competitions 
were still held, as they were at Miletus in the third 
century and at Teos and Samos in the second. Polybrus 
(4. 20) notes that the Arcadians commonly sang dithy- 
ranibs in his time. The habit lasted in Athens into the 
imperial age, though no fragments of importance survive. 

Pickard-Cambndge-Webster, Dithyramb2, 1 ff. C. M. B. 


DIVERBIUM, dialogue in a comedy as distinct from 
cantica (q.Vv.). 


DIVINATION (uartexy). Prediction by supernatural 
means of future events and interpretation of past 
occurrences is found throughout Greck and Roman 
civilization, showing contacts at various points, such as 
necromancy, prophecy, extispicy, or astrology, with 
Oriental cultures. The present account sketches Greek 
and Roman uses together, and for the sake of brevity 
neglects much of their chronological development. 
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2. Our most important ancient source, Cicero’s De 
Divinatione, in 1. 11 and 2. 26 (possibly after Posidonius), 
divides the art into natural (or intuitive) and artificial (or 
inductive) types. This distinction is generally valid for 
Greek and Roman civilization, but originally all divina- 
tion arises from one root: it ıs based on a concept that 
the soul of the prophet is in open contact with the whole 
world around him (see MAGIC). 

3. Of Natural Divination no form scems more primi- 
tive than dreams, often mentioned from Ilomer onward. 
These might either be understood by the dreamer or 
require professional interpreters, whose lore, based 
partly on empiricism but chiefly on supposed resem- 
blances (Arist. Div. Somn. 2. 464"7), was preserved in 
practical dream-books, such as the Onirocrtftica of Artemi- 
dorus and Astrampsychus, or discussed in theoretical 
works, like Aristotle (op. cit.), Synesius, De Jnsomntis, and 
Macrobius, Comm. in Somnium Scipionis. A specialized 
form is incubation (q.v.; éyxotuqors), practised at health- 
shrines, like those of Asclepius, by persons desirous of 
cures, and hence called tatromancy. Necromancy, or 
evocation of spirits of the dead, is already well developed 
in Od. 11, but though long employed, especially at cer- 
tain localities (psychomantia), it was less respectable than 
most other methods. Related to it are varieties in which 
forms of the dead or of gods or demons appear on the 
surface of liquids or on mirrors. 

4. Very important ıs prophecy (waticrnatio), in which 
the vates acts as the medium or mouthpiece (apodqrns) 
of a divine or demonic power possessing him, the process 
being related to poetic inspiration (cf. Plato, Phaedr. 
244 a-b), and known as ev@ovacaupos; ct. [Arist,] Probl. 
30. 1. 05434-8. pavtixt) is almost certainly related to 
puivoua and, being evens, implies éxkotaccs in the sense 
of ‘not being yourself’. This ecstatic or ‘frenzied’ type 
of prophecy is greatly elucidated by the observations of 
modern abnormal psychology. Like telepathy and clair- 
voyance and like the ventnloquists (eyyaorpipvto ,, the 
freer forms of prophecy, such as those of the shadowy 
Bacis (q.v.) and Musacus (q.v. 1), seem hardly to have 
become institutionalized, but with the Sibyls (q.v.) and 
the oracles (q.v.), e.g. Delphi (q.v.), Dodona (q.v.), 
Lebadea, Oropus, and Ammon (q.v.), prophetic power 
became resident at fixed sites, where a succession of 
media regularly answered consultants. See, however, 
PROPHECIES. 

§. Artificial divination may be roughly divided into 
prognostications from animate beings or from plants, 
and those from lifeless objects. Its oldest type is perhaps 
augury (see AUGURES) or the observation and interpretation 
of the number, species, flight, cries, eating, and other 
symbolic ucts of birds. It was common in Greece from 
the time of Tiresias, Melampus (Porphyry, Abst. 3. 3), 
and Calchas (Zl. 2. 308--32), and at Rome was entrusted 
to the college of augurs (see AUSPICTUM). Auguries might 
be deliberately sought (npetrattua) or offered to men 
unsought (oblatiua; cf. Serv. Aen, 6. 190), a variety of 
the former type more convenient for mihtary use being 
the Roman observation of the sacred chickens. Simular 
features might be noted in the case of other animals, 
especially from their chance appearances during a journey 
(evddia; cf. A. S. Pease on Cic. Div. 1. 26). Still more 
important were indications derived from human beings, 
e.g. from their involuntary motions or twitchings (maàpos, 
salisatio), from sneczing, and from the large class of 
omens, where man is merely the tool of a temporarily 
possessing, superhuman, power (e.g. Od. 18. 112-17). 
Most important, during a long period and over a wide 
geographic range, 1s extispicy (or haruspicy), based on 
observation of the entrails—especially the liver (hepato- 
scopy) of sacrificial animals, for which see HARUSPICES. 
Predictions were also derived from miraculous growths 
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and actions of plants, e.g. of ‘birth-trees’ (see Donat. Vit. 
Verg. p. 2 Brummer), the residence of an ‘external soul’. 

6. Divination from lifeless objects has varicd forms. 
The classification by Varro (ap. schol. Dan. Aen. 3. 359; 
lsid. Etym. 8. 9. 13) into four elemental groups (geo- 
mantis, aeromantis, pyromantis, hydromantts) 1s suggestive 
but unduly formal. Numcrous are above all the uses of 
lots (cleromancy), in which a divine power guides the fall 
of dice or knuckle-bones (astragalomancy) or the drawing 
(often by the hand of an mnocent child) of inscribed 
sortes from some receptacle. This practice was often 
localized at particular sites, such as Claros, Praeneste, 
Antium, the fountain of Clitumnus, and Patavium. The 
inscribed Jot is naturally later in origin than the intro- 
duction of writing, and from it was perhaps derived 
bibhomancy, or the random consultation of books to 
discover prophetic advice. The grcat poets were often 
so used (rhapsodomancy), perhaps as being themselves 
divinely inspired. ‘Thus we find the sortes Hlomericae, the 
sortes Vergilranae--cight cases in the Augustan History 
alone—and, with the Christians, the sortes Biblicae. 

9. The interpretation of weather-signs (as in Atutus 
733) approaches more nearly to empiiical science, yet 
many unusual meteorological phenomena (storms, 
meteorites, aurora borealis, etc.) and many arising from 
the earth (earthquakes, faulting, etc.), as well as teruto- 
logical births of men and beasts (see above), were called 
oştenta, portenta, monstra, prodigia (q.v.) (Cic. Drv. 1. 93), 
and considered precursors of social, political, or dynastic 
changes. Such were recorded in priestly records (espec- 
tally at Rome) und used as sources by various historians 
(e.g. Livy, from whom Juhus Obsequens, by a reverse 
process, compiled his Prodigiorum liber). For the vast 
field of astrology m its various forms, increasmy with the 
Oriental influences following the conquests of Alexander, 
sce ASTROLOGY. 

8. Popular belief at most periods commonly accepted 
older, socially or politically established, forms of divina- 
tion, though many looked askance upon others as char- 
latanry; and we may remember the famous gibe of Cato 
that a haruspex could not but laugh on meeting a colleague. 
Some philosophers also accepted the art with httle ques- 
tion, but Xenophanes, the Ispicurcans, Carncades, and 
others rejected it, and Panactius expressed doubts of its 
reality. Some Peripateties admitted intutuve but dis- 
allowed inductive divination (Caic. Dre 1. 5, 113; 2. 100), 
but most Stores (notably Posidonius) vigorously defended 
both types, basing their justification upon the powers of 
gods, fate, and nature (Cie. Dir. 1. 125), or upon the 
doctrine of ovenálua. Mystics in the second century of 
our era, and later, attempted to revive mterest in the 
Delphic oracle, which was in Cicero’s urme (Dv. 1. 37-38; 
cf. Plut. De Pyth. or., De def. or.) already in neglect, and 
various collections of oracles, with infiltration of Christian 
elements, date from this period. Yet after a fitful respite, 
during which apologists ike Origen attached pagan 
divination as the work of malign demons, ‘Theodosius, 1n 
the fourth century, by a series of edicts forbade various 
mantic rites, and though these sometimes survived under 
Christuamzed guise the prestige of the pagan divination 
was at an end. 

Gpenprat. A. S Pease, commentary on Cicero, De Ditinatione 
(1920-3); A Bouche-Leclercq, Hastore de la divination dans lanti- 
quite (4 vols 1979-42) 

GREK. W R Ilalliday, Greek Divination (1914); Nilsson, GGR 
r, 164 f) 31, 229 fl , 4607 fi 

ROMAN, W. Warde Fowler, 


Roman people (1911), ch. 13- 
SPECIAL Subyecrs. Dreams 


The Relyious Experience of the 


E. R Dodds, The Greeks and the 
Irrational (1951), ch 4; ecstatic prophecy ibid., ch. 3; oracles soe 
wv, oracular hrerature: Nilason, op. cit ar, 479 fI, involuntary 
motions: H. Diels, Hertr. zur Zuckungshteratur dee Okztdents u 
Orients (1907-8); oracles by dice, etc.- F. Hleinevetter, Wurfel- u. 
Buchstabenorakel in Griechenl u. KL Asien (1912); views of plilo- 
wopbers: F. Jaeger, De oraculis quid 1eteres philosophi wdreaverint 
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(1910); for the Stoa cf. K. Reinhardt, Kosmos u. Sympathie (1926), 
214 fi. A.S.P, J.H. È 
DIVISIO, which had other rhetorical and logical con- 
notations, was, in the vocabulary of the controversia, 
a skeleton plan of the argument. Students would have 
this dictated by their master (Quint. 2. 6. 1); a grown 
declaimer mught sketch it before he decluimed (Sen., 
Controv. i. pr. 21). Sencca (q.v. 1) in his collection of 
controversiae regularly extracts the skeleton for us (c.g. 
Controv. i, 7. 11 ‘fere hac usi sunt divisione’); the full 
declamation would clothe the bones in flesh (Ps.-Quimt. 
Decl. 270 sermo). Perhaps declaimers did not always insert 
a formal division in their declamation; when they did, tt 
would naturally follow the narratio, as did the partitio in 
judicial oratory (Quint. 4. 5). 


S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation (1949), 56 f. M. W. 
DIVITIACUS (1) (1st c. n.c.), an Acduan Druid, leader 
of the philo-Roman purty. After the defeat of his tribe 
by Ariovistus (¢. 61 B.C.) he appealed unsuccessfully for 
help at Rome. He regained influence against his brother 
Dumnorix by supporting Caesar (58), whom he urged 
in the name of the Gallic tribes to expel Ariovistus. In 
57 he assisted Caesar by attacking the Bellovaci and 
secured favourable terms for them. 


Cacsar, BGall. 1. 16-20; 41-2; 2. 5-15, Cic. Div. 1. 41. Q0. 


DIVITIACUS (2), king of the Suessiones c. 100 n.C. and 
overlord of other tribes in both Gaul and Britain. 


Caerar, BGall. 2 4. 7. C. E.S. 


DIYLLUS of Athens, a son of the atthidographer Phano- 
demus, and author of a universal history (‘Jeropiéac) in 
twenty-six books including that of Sicily for the period 
357-297 B.C. ‘The first part began with the Sacred War 
and overlapped and enlarged Ephorus’ narrative down to 
341, and the second and third parts continued with in- 
creasing detai! until the death of Cassander, 297. Diyllus 
was one of the mayor sources of Diodorus and was con- 
sidered a satisfactory authority by Plutarch. 


FGrH n A. 73. G. L. B. 
DOBUNNY], a British tribe with Belgic aristocracy 
ruling an indigenous population. ‘The coins, at first un- 
inscribed, show affinity with those of Commius (q.v.) of 
the Atrebates; later, inscribed coms record the following 
rulers: Anted-rig, basu, Gatti, Comux, Corio, and 
Boduocus. By emending Dio's Bubovwvwe, otherwise un- 
known (60. 20), to doBotrvwy it can be suggested that part 
of the tribe (under Boduocus) made its peace with 
Claudius. An auxiliary fort was placed at Cirencester and 
another at Gloucester (see GLEVUM) where later (49) a 
fortress for Legio XX wus established. The caput civitatis 
was created at Cirencester (Corintum) on the evacuation 
of the military in early Flavian times and a very large 
forurm-and-basilica was built (550 345 feet). Two in- 
scriptions (/t/B 114,(Cirencester) and 2250 (IKenchester)) 
attest local self-government. 

Corimium became the second city in Britain in size (240 
acres within its third-century walls), and in the fourth 
century was very probably promoted capital of Britannia 
Prima (RIB 103). The civitas included the 1ron-working 
district of the Forest of Dean; its wealthy villas, including 
some of the largest in Britain (Woodchester, Chedworth, 
etc.), attest the prosperity of its agriculture which was 
primarily engaged on beef and wool. 

D. F. Allen in E. M Clifford, Bagendon, a Belgic Oppidum (1961: 
coinage); A L F Rivet, Town and Country in Rom Brit.? (1964), 
151 13.; J. 5. Wacher, Antiquanies Journal 1904, off (torum); P. D. C. 


Brown and A D. McWhirn, ibid. 1967, 185 ft. (amphitheatre); J. C. 
Mann, Antiquity 1901, 316 fl. (B. Prima). S.S. F. 


DODONA 
DODONA (4wiwrn), a sanctuary of Zeus (under the 


cult-title of Naios) in Epirus, famous as the centre of an 
oracle. It is first mentioned in the Jud (16. 233) where 
the prophets, the Selli (Zedo) are described as ‘of un- 
washed feet and sleeping on the ground’. In the Odyssey 
and elsewhere in early mythology it appears that the 
responses of the oracle came from a sacred oak. Also a 
dove was ussociated with the tree and was described as 
having spoken originally to reveal its sanctity. When 
Herodotus visited Dodona in the mid fifth century n.C. 
the oracle was operated by three priestesses instead of the 
Sell. Strabo (probably wrongly) attributed the change to 
the introduction of the cult of Dione. In later times the 
priestesses were themselves called doves (eAeutdes), “he 
new method of consultation was for the inquirer to write 
his question on a leaden strip which was folded and put 
in ajar betore being extracted by the prophetess. Numer- 
ous specimens of questions have been found; a few from 
States, but mostly from private persons vividly revealing 
their domestic or professional problems. In the late fifth 
and fourth centuries the oracle was consulted occasionally 
by such states as Athens and Sparta which found it a 
convenient alternative to Delphi. In the reign of Pyrrhus, 
Dodona was made the religious centre of his kingdom 
and the festival of the Naia was developed. The sack by 
the Actolians in 219 B.C. was followed by a restoration, 
but the sanctuary never really recovered from the Roman 
ravaging of Epirus in 167 n.c. The festival of the Naia 
was revived and lasted till the third century A.p. Late 
legends also explained the oracle as conveyed by the 
murmur of a sacred spring or the echoes of a brazen gong. 
The magnificent theatre beside the sanctuary has recently 
been restored. 

ANCIFENE Sources. (a) Inscriptions the consultants’ questions are 
published in Colhtz, Dtalekt-Inschriften, 1557-98, and in SUC, 
1160-6, and those recently found in Mpastini (1929 fT ), "Tinetpwriad 
Xpovucd (1935), and “Epyov (1954 ff.) (b) Literature Hom 7. 16. 
235-5, Od 14 327 f. = 19. 290 t., lidt. 2. 55-7, Strubo 327-9 and 
bk. 7, frs. ı 3 (Junes). 

MODERN LILLRATURF:; Excavation reports in C. Carapanos, Dodone 
et ses ruines (1878), andin the periodicals hstcdin(a) by D vangelides 
and S I. Dakarıs, tull summary of results by the latter in ‘Any hd. 


19,49 (1964); Nilsson, GGR e. 4231., Hammond, £pirus; I1. W. 
Parke, The Oracles of Zeus (1967). It W.P. 


DOGS. From earliest times in Greece and Italy, the dog 
was domesticated for hunting, guarding the house and 
flocks, and as the companion of man. Odysseus’ hound, 
Argos, who, at the age of 20, signified the approach of 
strangers by pricking his ears, but showed his recognition 
of his master by wagging his tail and dropping his ears in 
affection, was bred for hunting wild goats, deer, and hares 
(Od. 17. 291-327). Homer mentions shepherds’ dogs also 
(Il. 10. 183; 12. 303) and Hesiod the sharp-toothed watch- 
dog (Op. 604). 

The ancients knew many types of dogs. In Greece, the 
mastiff-like Molossian from Epirus was used mainly as 
a sheepdog and a watchdog (Arist. HA 6084, Lucr. 5. 
1063 ff., Hor. Epod. 6. 5). The best-known hunting dog 
was the Laconin, a type subdivided by Xenophon into 
Castorian and the smaller Vulpine, believed to have been 
originally a cross between dog and fox. Points and faults 
of physique and habit, breeding and training are des- 
cribed in detail (Xen. Cyn. 3-4; 7). It was also used as a 
sheepdog (Varro, Rust. 2. 9, Hor. loc. cit.). The Cretan 
hound, famous for its agility and powers of tracking, may 
have been the cross between the Molossian and the 
Laconian which Aristotle describes (loc. cit.). 

All these types were introduced into Italy, where there 
were also native breeds, the Umbrian, a sheepdog and 
hunter, noted for its keen nose (vividus Umber—Verg. 
Aen. 12. 753), but lacking in courage, the Salentine, 
a sheepdog (Varro, loc. cit.) and the shaggy-coated 
Etruscan, lacking speed, but keen-nosed. In hounds, 
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monochrome coats were regarded as a sign of poor 
breeding, but Columella (Rust. 7. 12. 3) recommends an 
all-white dog for the shepherd, to avoid mistaking it for 
a wolf in the half-lıght, and an all-black guard dog for the 
farm, to terrify thieves ın daylight and to be less visible to 
intruders at night. 

From Gaul came the vertragus, a type of greyhound, 
swift-footed and used for coursing (Mart. 14. 200. 1) and 
from Britain a small shaggy terrier of poor appearance 
but great courage (Grattius, Cyn. 174 f.). In the late 
Empire, Scottict canes, Irish wolfhounds, were imported 
as a novelty for the lud: of A.D. 393 (Symmachus, Fpist. 
2. 77). For pet dogs see PETS. 


J M. C. 'Toynhce, ‘Beasts and their names in the Roman Empire’, 
PBSR 1948, 24 f. SW 


DOKIMASIA, the examination of candidates for office 
at Athens, before the thesmothetai (except candidates for 
the boule, who were exumined by the outgoing boule). 
Men already chosen, whether by lot or by vote, but 
primarily the former, were formally interrogated to as- 
certain whether they were eligible: e.g. whether they were 
30 years old; whether (in the case of certain offices at 
certain periods, e.g. the archonship: see ARCILONTES) 
they belonged to a particular census-class; and whether 
they were not precluded from one office, because they 
had held ıt before, or were holding another, or throuph 
being under some form of atima (q.v.). A. W.G. 


DOLABELLA (1), GNaEus CorneLius (PW 134), after 
serving under Sulla, became consul in 81 n.c. and later 
governor of Macedonia, trrumphing in 78. Cacsar un- 
successfully prosecuted him repetundarum. E. D 


DOLABELLA (2), GNarus Cornercrus (PW 135), 
practor in 81 B.C. As proconsul (80 79), he plundered 
Cilicia with the help of his legate Verres (q.v.), who later 
helped to convict him repetundarum. He lost his posses- 
sions, went into exile, and is not heard of again. 


On the Repubhcan Dolabella, sce E. Badian, PHSR 1965, 48; 
E S5. Gruen, AJPhil 1900, 355. L B. 


DOLABELLA (3), Punmus Corners (PW 141), born 
c. Ro B.C., prosecuted Appius Claudius (q.v. 12) in 50. 
Tle commanded a Cuesarian fleet in the Adriatic (49), and 
fought at Pharsalus, Thapsus, and Munda. As tribune 
for 47 (after adoption by a plebeian) he provoked serious 
nots in attempting to carry a law for the cancellation of 
debts. In 44 Caesar, despite Antony's opposition, under- 
took that Dolabella should become consul in his own 
place when he left for Parthia: on his death Dolabella 
associated himself with the assassins and assumed the 
vacant consulship, Antony not now demurring. In April 
his drastic suppression of Cacsar-worshippers delighted 
Republicans: but his appointment by the Assembly to 
the governorship of Syria for five years apparently made 
him a Caesarnan again. Reaching Asia in Jan. 43, he took 
Smyrna by surprise and killed Trebonius (q.v.); on the 
news, the Senate declared him a public enemy. He pro- 
ceeded to Syria to face Cassius, but was forced to take 
refuge in Laodicea; on its capture he committed suicide 
(July). | 

Dolabella was notorious for his dissipation and chronic 
insolvency; hence, it seems, much of his political conduct 
and his marriages to Fabia and Tullia (q.v. 2): Cicero 
found him an uncomfortable son-in-law. Augustus’ friend 
Dolabella was probably his son by Fabia and father of 
no. 4; his two sons by Tullia, born in 49 and 45, probably 
both died in infancy. 


"I". Rice Hfolmes, The Roman Republic (1924) iii. 516; Syme, Rom. 
Rev., see index; M. Polignano, Rend. Linc. 1946, 240 ff., 44g it 
G.W.R;T.J.C 
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DOLABELLA (4), PUBLIUS CorNEL1us (PW 143), prob- 
ably grandson of no. 3, was consul in A.D. 10, and (14 to 
c. 20) legatus pro praetore in Dalmatia, where he kept the 
legions quiet in 14 and built or rebuilt a number of 
military roads from Salonae (q.v.) to the legionary camps 
and the mountainous country beyond. In 23/24, as pro- 
consul of Africa, he ended the war against Tacfarinas 
(q.v.)- His descendants held consulships in 86 and 113. 

T.J.C. 


DOLICHENUS, JUPITER, local god or Baal of 
Doliche, now Tell Duluk, in Commagene. Originally a 
Hittite-Hurrite god of thunder and fertility, he formed 
with a consort a divine pair which, romanized as Jupiter 
Dolichenus and Juno, was carried westwards by soldiers, 
slaves, and merchants. With their twin acolytes the 
Castores, they gained popularity during the second and 
third centuries A.D. in many western military centres and 
at Rome. Dolichenus, now a god of the Universe, em- 
braced the heavens, safety, success, and military triumph. 
He is generally depicted wearing Roman military costume, 
standing on a bull, and holding a thunderbolt and 
double-axe. See SYRIAN DEITIES. 

The evidence, entirely archacological, 1s discussed by P. Merlat, 


Jupiter Dolichenus (1900) For his temple on the Aventine in Rome, 
see Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome ı 521 ÍI. M. A. R.C 


DOMAINS. (a) Civic. Most cities owned land cor- 
porately. Some was acquired by conquest, some by 
escheat, some by confiscation. When cities came under 
Roman rule, conquest was ruled out, and escheated and 
confiscated estates normally went to the Roman People. 
The cities, however, continued to acquire the land, 
chiefy by gifts and bequests; though cities could not 
inherit under Roman law, they probably could do so 
under peregrine law (ull A.D. 212), and legacies were 
legalized by Nerva; moreover, ftdetcommissa were doubt- 
less always valid. "he domains owned by a city did not 
necessarily he within its territory; Arpinum owned land 
m Cisalpine Gaul and Cos estates in Cyprus. ‘The rent 
fiom domains was often an important part of the civic 
revenues, 

(b) IMPERIAL. The nucleus of the imperial domains was 
formed by the estates of successive Emperors, which 
normally passed to their successors. They were enlarged 
by a vast flow of bequests not only from friends, depen- 
dents, and freedmen, but from strangers. some emperors 
refused to accept bequests from persons unknown to 
them, but others were so grasping as to quash wills under 
which they did not benefit. Furthermore, the estates of 
persons condemned for maicstas were sometimes be- 
stowed on the emperor; by the second century this was 
probably the regular practice. In Egypt the imperial 
domains were, from the Flavian period, managed by a 
special department (Adyos ovataxds) separately from the 
public lands. In other imperial provinces, where there 
were only scattered public domains, they and the imperial 
estates were probably administered by the same staff. In 
the public provinces the Emperor's procurators, who at 
first managed only his estates, later, perhaps under the 
Flavians, assumed control of public lands; at this date the 
domains in Africa were grouped in regiones and tractus, 
Public and imperial domains were thus assimilated 
(except in Egypt) and were both included in the patri- 
monium. 

(c) RoyaL. Alexander and the Successors claimed to 
own the land of their kingdoms, excluding the Greek 
ates. This theory was most vigorously exploited by the 
Ptolemies in Egypt. They granted lands, it is true, to the 
gods in perpetuity, to their friends for life, and to their 
soldiers at first on a life and later on a hereditary tenure, 
and they even granted private possession in perpetuity 
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of some land. But they scem to have maintained their 
title to the land which was granted (yù ev adéce), and 
the rest, the royal land (y7 Bao), they exploited 
directly by rack-renting it to the peasants. In Cyrenaica 
also the Ptolemies seem to have claimed ownership of all 
the land save the territones of the Greck cities. The 
Seleucids also made grants of land to their friends and 
soldicrs, but they did not generally disturb tenures, but 
merely levied the customary dues from the natives. They 
gradually alienated the ywpa BaotAwy by gifts und sales 
to cities, or to individuals with permission to incorporate 
the land in cities; by founding new cities; and by recog- 
nizing nutive communities as cities. When the Attalids 
succeeded to Seleucid Asia Minor, they probably found 
little royal land. The Bithynian and Cappadocian kings 
owned extensive royal lands. ‘he Macedonian and other 
European kings, on the other hand, possessed little— 
probably only family estates and the territones of com- 
munities which had been conquered and destroyed. 

(d) Sacrep. Many gods owned land; especially in 
Egypt and Asia Minor. ‘These were probably acquired 
in the main by gifts and bequests; partly perhaps by 
the foreclosure of mortgages, for the gods, controlling 
large reserves of cash, engaged extensively in money- 
lending. In Egypt the sacred lands were administered 
by the Crown under the Ptolemies, and the Roman 
government maintained the system. In Asia Minor the 
sacred lands were often managed by the high priests of 
the god, some of whom were independent dynasts or 
subject only to the suzcrainty of the Crown. In cities the 
sacred lands were generally administered by public 
magistrates, and with the spread of cities the independent 
temples of Asia Minor mostly passed under municipal 
control, 


O. Ifirachfeld, K7. Schr. ( 1902), 516 ff. (for (b)). M. Rostovtzeff, 
Studien zur Geschichte des römischen Kolonates (Arch. Pap., Beaheft 1, 
1910); id., Hellemstic World (lor (c) and (d)). E. Kornemann, PW, 
Suppl. iv. 227 ff. A. H. M. 


DOMINIUM. In carly Roman law ownership of things 
was closely connected with the power over persons: the 
nights of a pater familias over wife and children were 
similar to those over slaves and cattle; they all derived 
from his sovereign position as head of the familia (see 
PATRIA POTESTAS). It may be that in the early law private 
ownership was confined to movables, title to land not 
being as clearly distinguished as it later was from posses- 
sion (see POSSESSIO): in the carly proceeding (see VINDI- 
CATIO, SACRAMINTUM) both parties asserted ownership, 
and the issue was therefore one only of relatively better 
title, whereas in the vmdicatio of the classical law the 
plaintiff asserted, and had in some way to prove, owner- 
ship. 

Proof of ownership was to some extent facilitated by 
the method of acquisition by prescription known as 
usucapio: a person who acquired a thing in good faith 
from a non-owner by a transaction (iusta causa, iustus 
titulus, e.g. sale) which would normally transfer owner- 
ship, became owner after one year (if the thing were a 
movable) or two years (if immovable), provided that the 
thing had at no time been stolen (see FuRTUM). Usucapio 
had also another application. Ownership of res mancipi 
(see MANCIPATIO) could be transferred only by mancipatio 
or 1n iure cessio (a kind of collusive vindicatio (q.v.) pre- 
served in its primitive form). If, however, the thing were 
simply delivered, the recipient could become owner by 
usucapio after one or two years. Until then the holder 
(who was only im via usucapiend:) was unprotected by 
the old tus crvife, but the praetors later intervened to 
enable him to retain and 1f necessary to recover the thing 
(see VINDICATIO). In this way, a kind of praetorian owner- 
ship developed (Gai. Just. 2. 40). The holder of a res 
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mancipt acquired by delivery was said to have it in bonts 
(bonitary owner); he is put by the praetor for almost all 
purposes in the position of the full civil law (‘quiritary’) 
owner (dominus ex iure quirtttum). The holder of a thing 
acquired from a non-owner in the conditions set out 
above (bonae fidei possessor in via usucapiend:) is protected 
against everyone except the dominus ex iure quirttium or 
the bonitary owner. The distinction between res mancip 
and res nec mancip1 was finally abolished by Justinian, and 
bonitary ownership disappeared with it. 

Domimum was in principle unlimited, but was sub- 
jected from the earliest times to restrictions ın the public 
interest by legislation and by the censors (q.v.), and in 
the private interest by serwitutes (q.v.). Provincial land 
belonged to the State (Gai. Inst. 2. 7), and could not be 
owned by individuals (unless by special grant of tus 
Italicum ìt had been assimilated to land in Italy). ‘he 
distinction was, however, technical rather than practical 
since the interest of individuals in such land was effective- 
ly protected. (See also EMPIIYTEUSIS. ) 


Ch. Appleton, Histoire de la propricté prétorienne, i, ii (1889—90); 
V. Scialoja, Veorta della proprietà, 1, ii (1928-31); P. Bonfante, 
Corso dt diritto romano vi. t (1926). M. Kascr, Eigentum u. Rentz im 
dlt. rom, Recht (1956); Sav. Zeitschr. 1950; and see textbooks under 
LAW AND PROCFDURE, ROMAN, I. Bb. N. 


DOMITIAN (Titus Flavius (PW 77) DomMITIANUs), son 
of the Emperor Vespasian, was born 24 Oct. A.D. 51. 
At the time of his father’s rebellion against Vitellius in 69 
he was in Rome, and in December was besieged on the 
Capitol with his uncle Flavıus Sabinus (q.v. 3). He es- 
caped, and on Vitellius’ death was saluted as Caesar and 
was temporarily at the head of affairs. This brief taste of 
power, which abruptly ended with Vespasian’s arrival in 
70, may have coloured Domitian's outlook. He had 
dreamed of heading a Germanic invasion and of rivalling 
his brother's exploits; instead, he found himself con- 
demned to a position of inferiority. Vespasian intended 
him to succeed the childless ‘l'itus, and he held two ordi- 
nary consulships (73 and 80) and five suffect consulships; 
yet neither under Vespasian nor under litus did he 
excrcise any real power. 

The effect on Domitian’s character was probably 
unfortunate. When he succeeded 'l'itus in 81 he seems to 
have been an embittered man, determined to exert his 
powers to the full. His reign falls into two halves. Down 
to the rebellion of L. Antonius Saturninus (q.v. 3) in 88 
he avoided bloodshed and ruled firmly but equitably; 
afterwards he became more and more ruthless, until his 
reign culminated in a Terror (93 to 96). 

Domitian accentuated the absolutist tendencies of 
Vespasian. He was consul ten times during his Prin- 
cipate (with seven successive consulates in 82-8). Ile 
wore the dress of a triumphator even in the Senate and 
was accompanied by twenty-four lictors. He habitually 
exercised the right of ad/ectio, using it to draft distin- 
guished equites and provincials into the Senate, while in 
84 or 85 he became censor perpetuus. ‘This was a serious 
blow to the Senate, whose composition he now completely 
controlled. He only consulted it perfunctorily, relying 
for advice on the consilium principis, in which senators and 
equites served equally. In fact Domitian broke the spirit 
of the Senate, compelling it to vote as he willed, and, 
after 88, bringing back al] the horrors of maiestas and 
delatio. This may have been partly caused by financial 
embarrassment, though, as his major expenses occurred 
before 93, it may be argued that revenge was at least as 
important a motive. The increase of legionary pay from 
225 to 300 denarii annually, military campaigns, extensive 
public works and buildings, such as the temple to Jupiter 
on the Capitol], the temple to Jupiter Custos on the 
Quirinal, and his magnificent Alban villa, in addition 
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to congtaria amounting in all to 225 denarii a head, all 
helped to swell expenditure. 

In foreign policy Domitian aimed at strengthening 
existing frontiers, and his much-maligned campaign 
against the Chatti in 83 was a successful attempt to 
annex Mt. Taunus and complete the line of defence 
from Main to Neckar. In 85 the Dacian king Decebalus 
defeated and killed Oppius Sabinus, legate of Moesia. 
Another defeat followed in 86 or 87 and the Roman 
general Fuscus (g.v.) was slain and an eagle captured. In 
88 the Roman forces won a victory at Tapae; but under 
pressure from a defcat of the Pannonian army, which he 
was leading in person, ut the hands of the Marcomanni 
and Quadi, Domitian made an honourable peace with 
Decebalus and returned to Rome to triumph in 89. The 
Sarmatians invaded again in 92, and Domitian, taking 
the field in person, won some success. The only other 
serious fighting was that of Agricola (q.v. 1) in Britain; 
Agricola was recalled in 84, possibly because Domitian 
was jealous of his success. 

In administration of the Empire Domitian showed 
himself carcful and efhicient, choosing good governors 
and punishing bad ones. Procurators and freedmen were 
strictly controlled, and exaction of taxes was severe but 
fair. Domitian also made attempts to raise the general 
standard of morality, and, as censor, strictly enforced the 
laws apainst immorality, suppressed castration, and 
checked theatrical licence. In 83 he executed three Vestal 
Virgins for immorality. In go the Chief Vestal, Cornelia, 
was condemned to be buried alive. 

Domitian’s strictness on the question of public 
morality accorded ill with the sensuality of his private 
life, a point emphasized by his opponents among the 
aristocracy and ‘philosophers’. Other causes of his un- 
popularity were his attempt to impose Greek refinement 
on the Romans, his virtual suppression of the Senate, and 
the Oriental flattery of himself which amounted, at least 
unofficially, to an assumption of divine honours Earlier 
Domitian had treated this opposition with comparative 
indifference, but in his later years, fecling that he could 
trust nobody, he turned to persecution. The philosophers 
were twice banished from Italy (probably 8g and 95). 
Many plots were made, though our authorities give the 
most flimsy reasons for Domitian’s executions. The fact 
that the Emperor was childless increased both his own 
suspicion and the hopes of the plotters; until he executed 
him in 95, Domitian had destined the two sons of Flavius 
Clemens (q.v.) as his heirs; what he intended to do after- 
wards we do not know. 

A vicious circle was thus set up; every unsuccessful 
plot caused more executions, which in their turn led to 
another plot. Finally the Emperor’s own wife, Domitia 
(see CONAULO), feeling herself insecure, joined with the 
two praetorian prefects and some of the court oflicials in a 
plot which succeeded, and Domitian was murdered on 
18 Sept. g6. It is almost certain that his successor Nerva 
(q.v.1), who was adopted by the Senate on the same day, 
wus privy to the conspiracy. The army, or at least the 
praetorian guard, was resentful at the murder. 


Suet., Dom. (ed. J. Janssen, 1919), is a forrer source than moet; 
see also Tac., Agr. (eap. 39-43), Dio 67, Pliny, Pan.: and for flattery 
Martial's earlier books and Statius, Stluae. M. McCrumm and A. G. 
Woodhead, Select Documents of the Principates of the Flavian 
Emperors (1961). Among recent works (for which S. Gsell, Essas sur 
le règne de l'empereur Domitien (1896), laid a foundation which ia still 
invaluable) see K. von Fritz, “Tacitus, Agricola, and the Problem of 
the Pnncipate’, C Phil. 1957. R. L. J.; G. E. F. C- 


DOMITIANUS, Titus FLavius(PW 78), son of Flavius 
Clemens (q.v.) and Flavia Domitilla; he and his brother 
were adopted by Domitian and received respectively the 
names of Domitian and Vespasian. ‘Their tutor was 
Quintilian. A. M. 


DOMITILLA 
DOMITILLA, Irava (PW 227), Domitian’s niece, was 


accused with her husband, the consul Flavius Clemens 
(q.v.), in A.D. 95 of atheism, probably because she favoured 
Christian (though others would say Jewish) rites. She was 
exiled. The early-Christian Coemeterrum Domitillae on 
the Via Ardeatina ıs somehow connected with her. Euse- 
bius 3. 18, which refers to Domitilla as a mece of Clemens, 
is probably a simple mistake, not evidence for another 
person. 


HL. Ledercq, Dict. d'arch. doénenne iv 1401, I. Styger, Die rom. 
Katakomben (1933), 03 fT. A.M 


DOMITIUS (1, PW 18) AHENOBARBUS, Gnarus, 
plebeian aedile (196 R.c.), praetor (194), and consul (192) 
in Gaul. In the absence of Scipio Africanus he was m 
effective command at Magnesia. He may have been in 
Greece in 169-168 and 107, but this Domiuus was more 
probably his son, consul in 102. A H McD. 


DOMITIUS (2, PH’ 20) AHENOBARBUS, Gnarus, 
as consul (122 D.C.) and proconsul in Transalpine Gaul 
defeated the Allobroges and Arverni (qq.v.) in two great 
battles in the Rhone valley, once with the help of Fabius 
(q.v. 8). IJe treacherously seized the Arvernian king 
Hituitus and Jater led him in his triumph (r. 120). He 
built stone trophies in Gaul to commemorate his victories 
and began the Via Dormitia (q-v.), perhaps estabhshing a 
garrison at Narbo (q.v.) to guard it; and he probably 
made treaties with the defeated tribes. His censorship 
(115, with L. Metellus Diadematus) was marked by un- 
usual severity. Ile died c. 104. F. R. 


DOMITIUS (3, PW 21) AHENOBARBUS, GNAEUS, 
son of (2), concerned (with Crassus, q.v. 3) in founding 
the colony of Narbo (cf. Sydenham, CRER, nos. 520 fl), 
kept up his inherited Gallic connexions. "Vribune in 104 
K.C., he was not co-opted to a priesthood m his father's 
place; he unsuccessfully prosecuted Scaurus (q.v. 1) — 
whom he blamed for this -- and passed a law transferring 
the elecuion of priests of the four major colleges from the 
colleges themselves to the minor pare populi (seventeen 
tribes drawn by lot). Elected Pontifex Maximus, soon 
after he became consul (96), and censor (92) with Crassus 
(q.v. 3), with whom he quarrelled violently, but agreed 
in forbidding rhetorical teaching m Latin. He died soon 
after. E. H. 


DOMITIUS (4, PW 27) AHENOBARBUS, Lucius 
(cos. 54 B.C), husband of Cuto's sister Poraa, supported 
Verres (Cicero then calls him ‘piinceps 1uuentutis’— 
Ferr. 2. 1. 139) and resisted Mamhus (q.v. 2) 1n 60 B.C. 
Relentlessly hostile to the “Friumvirate’, in 58 (as 
praetor) and in 56 he specifically threatened Cacsar’s 
position in Gaul, the scene of his grandfather’s victories; 
he thus precipitated the conference of Luca, which 
postponed his consulate to 54. In 49 the Senate granted 
lum Gaul, but his march northwards, unsupported by 
Pompey, ended in capitulation at Corfinium, though by 
Cuecsar’s clemency he survived to defend Massilia and to 
fall at Pharsalus. Domitius mobilized chents from the 
Marsi and Paehgni, and tenants from the great estates 
which Sullan bounty had given him. But his pretensions 
could make him ridiculous (Cic. Fam. 8. 14. 1), and he 
shared the brutality of his gens (Suet. Nero 2). 

G.E. F.C. 


DOMITIUS (5, PI 23) AHENOBARBUS, Gnaeus, 
was with his father, (4) above, at Corfinium ın 49 B.C. and 
like him dismissed unhurt by Caesar. In 44 he accom- 
panied M. Brutus to Macedonia, and in 43 was condemned 
(perhaps unjustly: Suct. Nero 3, App. BC. 5. 261) for 
participation in the murder of Caesar. From 44 to 42 he 
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commanded a fleet in the Adriatic against the Triumvirs, 
but he joined Antony before the treaty of Brundisium, 
was formally reinstated in his civic rights, and governed 
Bithynia from 40 to 35 or later. In 36 he took part in the 
Parthian expedition and in 35 supported C. Furnius, 
governor of Asia, against Sextus Pompeius. Ile was 
consul in 32; early ın the year he and Sosius (q.v. 1) fled 
to Antony. He opposed the personal participation of 
Cleopatra in Antony's war with Octavian, and went over 
to the latter before Actium, already suffering from a fever 
which proved fatal. He left one son (Domitius 6). 


GW R:;:T.J.C. 
DOMITIUS (6, PW 28) AHENOBARBUS, Lucius 


(cos. 16 B.C.), the husband of Antonia, the elder daughter 
of M. Antonius and Octavia, the Princeps’ sister, Alleged 
to have been proud, bloodthirsty, and addicted to chariot- 
racing, he was aedile in 22, when he behaved arrogantly 
to the censor Plancus; proconsul of Afiica (12); legate of 
Illyricum between 7 and 2, when he marched from the 
Danube to the Elbe, setting up an altar to Augustus on 
the farther bank of the latter river. The direction of his 
march 1s uncertain. Next, in command of the army of 
Germany, he constructed the causeway across the 
marshes between the Rhine and the Ems known as the 
pontes long, after which nothing more 1s heard of him 
until his death in A.D. 25 (with obituary notice, ‘lac. 
Ann. 4. 44). 


Syme, Rom. Rev , see index. 


Syme, Rom Rev., see index. 
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DOMITIUS (7, PW 66) MARSUS, Augustan poet, 
acknowledged by Martial as one of his models (1 pruef.; 
2. 77; 5- 5- 6; 8. 56. 24). To light poetry he added an epic 
Amazonis (4. 29. 8). Quintilian 6. 3. 102 ff. gives some 
information about a work of his on urbamtas, on which 
see E S. Ramage, CPhil. 1959, 250 ff. 

Haeht FPR; Morel, FPL, Schanz-llosius is 174 ff., H Bardon, 
La latt lut inconnue n (1950), 52 h} J-W. D, GLAF. 


DOMUS AUREA (Golden House) was the name given 
to the residence built by Nero after the great fire of a.D. 
64. It linked the palace on the Palatine with imperial 
properties on the Esquiline and included new palatial 
buildings and landscaped gardens covering the valley be- 
tween the Palatine, the Caelian, and the Oppian, about 
125 acres in all. The main block of new buildings was on 
the southern slope of the Oppian, and there was a large 
ornamental lake where the Colosseum (q.v.) now stands. 
As befitted its situation in a royal park, the main wing of 
the palace (now covered by the courtyard and reservoirs 
of the baths of Trajan) followed ITellenistic landscape 
architecture, with frontal colonnade and angular plan- 
ning, permitting different vistas to be enjoyed. The 
treatment, however, 1s domestic when compared with 
the Flavian palace on the Palatine. The main entrance 
was from the Roman Forum aiong the new Via Sacra 
(q.v.) reaching a vestibule which housed a colossal bronze 
statue of Nero, on the site of Hadrian’s Temple of Venus 
and Roma. 


G Lugli, Roma ‘antica (1946), 348 ff., E B. van Deman, Am, 
Ac Rome 1925, 115 ff © C van Essen, Meded Kon. Nederl. Akad. 
Wetenschappen, 1954, 371 ff; A. Boethius, The Golden House of 
Nero (1960), Nash, Put. Dut. Rome i, 339 ft. LALR,D ELS. 


DONATISTS. The Donatists were members of a 
puritanical Church of the Martyrs in fourth- and early 
fifth-century Roman Africa. Their schism from the 
African Catholhes derived from the events of the Great 
Persecution (303-5). Whereas in the Fast the authorities’ 
primary demand was the performance of sacrifice by 
Christian clergy, in Africa it was the surrender of the 
Scriptures. Those who complicd, however, were dubbed 
traditores or ‘surrendercrs’. The death of Mensurius, 
bishop of Carthage (311), accentuated divisions, since 
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more modcrate Christians accepted that the Church on 
earth must be a ‘mixed body’ containing both righteous 
and sinners. Behind the ecclesiastical dispute lay cultural 
and economic divisions between the more urbanized and 
latinized Proconsular Africa and the more rural and 
native Numidia and Mauretania. ‘hus, when the arch- 
deacon Caecilian was elected bishop in Mensurius’ stead 
by the Carthaginian Christians, a strong party called 
in the Numidians in opposition. These dissidents first 
elected Mayjorinus, and on his death a Nunudian cleric, 
Donatus of Casae Nigrae (on the borders of the Sahata) 
as rival bishop. 

Meantime, Constantine had ordered the return to 
Caeciliun of confiscated church property, and also ex- 
empted Caccilian’s clergy from a number of fiscal 
burdens. The opposition therefore appealed to Constan- 
tine for arbitration by Gallic bishops as to who was right- 
ful bishop of Carthage, but he commissioned Miltiades, 
bishop of Rome, himself an African, to convoke an 
episcopal tribunal. This decided for Caecilian (Oct. 313), 
but the Donatists now asserted that one of Caccilian’s 
consecrators, Felix of Apthunga, had been a traditor and 
therefore incapable of performing a valid consecration. 
While their complaints were again rejected at the Council 
of Arles (Aug. 314), it was not until Feb. 315 that Felix 
was cleared, and only in Nov. 316 that Constantine 
decided that Caeciliaan was lawful! bishop. By then 
Donatus’ church had won wide acceptance throughout 
Africa, but apart from a precarious foothold in Rome the 
movement did not spread outside Africa. Here, despite 
the exile of Donatus by Constans (q.v.) in 347, the Dona- 
tists remained the majority church until ¢. 400. Their 
theologians included Macrobius, Donatist bishop of 
Rome, and ‘l'yconius. ‘heir support of the revolt of 
Firmus (372-5) left them unscathed, but an internal 
schism (392-3), and the failure of Gildo'’s revolt (398), 
lad them open to counter-attack by St. Augustine and 
the African Catholics. A series of imperial rescripts 
banned the movement (405), and in 411 a great conference 
of over 500 bishops at Carthage, presided over by the 
imperial commissioner Marcellinus, went against them. 
Years of persecution followed, ended only by the arrival 
of the Vandals in 429. Donatism, however, survived and 
re-emerged in strength in Numidia at the end of the 
sixth century. It may have persisted into the Moslem 
period. 

Theologically the Donatists were rigorists, following 
the tradition of Tertullian (q.v.) and Cyprian (q.v.), 
holding that the Church of the saints must remain holy, 
and that sacraments dispensed by a tvaditor were not only 
invalid but infected the recipients. They combined 
puritanism with zeal for martyrdom which ın this epoch 
included an expression of protest against inequitable 
social and economic conditions. Extremists, drawn from 
coloni and seasonal workers in Numidia and Mauretania, 
became known as Circumcellions, perhaps through their 
association with the shrines of martyrs (cellae). They ex- 
tended the martyr’s traditional agon against the Devil, 
represented by persecuting authorities, to the Devil 
exploiting the poor through the agency of landowners. 
The Donatist leaders also accepted a theory of Church- 
State relations which, despite their appeals to Constantine 
(313) and Juhan (361), practically equated the Roman 
Empire with the apocalyptic image of Babylon. 

Donatism produced its own art forms, but not, so far 
as is known, a Bible in a Janguage other than Latin. With 
the Coptic and Syrian Churches, it represents the general 
tendency towards cultural and religious groupings by 
regions which characterized both halves of the Empire 
from the late third century onwards. 


The chicf sources are Optatus, De Schismate Donatistarum (ed. C. 
Ziwea, CSEL, xxv3), written c. 365 and 385, Augustine, Anti-Donatist 
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works (CSEL, hi, hii, and hii), and the Gesta of the Conference of 
Carthage in 411, Migne, PL x, 1223-1438. Some Donatist Acta 
Martyrum are pubhlshed in PEL vin, and early documents by H. von 
Soden, Urkunden zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Donatismus (1914). 
D. Voelter, Der Ursprung des Donatismus (1884); IL. Duchesne, 
Mélanges d'arch. 1890, 5y0 ff; P. Moncecaux Histoire litteratre de 
l Afrique chrétienne iv -vii (1912-23); A. Derthier, et al , Les Vestiges 
du Christiamsme antique dans la Numudie centrale (1942); G. G. 
Willis, St. Augustine and the Donatist Controversy (1950); W. H. C. 
Frend, The Donatist Church (1952), and art. av. in RAC; II. J 
Diesner, Kirche und Staat im spdtromischen Reich (1967; articles on 
the Circumcclhons); E.'l'engstrom, Donatisten tnd Sabie en rota 

W.H.C F. 


DONATIVUM, a supplement to the regular pay of a 
soldier ın the legions and the praetorian and urban coho! ts. 
Originally a share of booty, donatives were paid in money 
to commemorate a joyful event, or left by emperors in 
their wills. After Claudius cach new accession was the 
occasion for a donative. The amount granted to each 
praetorian was at the death of Augustus 250 denari, to 
the urbanicianus 125, and to the legionary 75. These 
amounts coincided with those of a stzpendium (q.v.) at the 
ume. Gradually, however, because of the political import- 
ance of the Guard, the differences became disproportion- 
ately greater. When Hadrian adopted L. Aelius Caesar, 
the praetorians got 5,000 denarii each, the urban troops 
2,500, and the legionaries apparently only 225. (The 
annual pay at the time for these three branches of the 
army was, 1n denarii, 1,000; 500; 300.) A similar distri- 
bution of five umes their annual pay was made to the 
practorians by Marcus Aurelius on his accession. 

A. von Domuszewsla, ‘Der Truppensold der Katserzeit’, Neue 
Heutelberger Jahrbucher (1900); M. Durry, Les Cohortes pretontennes 


(1938); A. Passerinm, Le coorti pretorie (1939), 114 fT 
HM D.P; G R W. 


DONATUS (1), Axrcius, the most famous grammarian 
of the fourth century a.p., who numbered amongst his 
pupils the future St. Jerome. Ile wrote two artes and 
commentaries on Terence and Virgil. (4) The Ars minor 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 1. 355--66), mtended for vegin- 
ners, deals, in the form of question and answer, with the 
eight parts of speech. (u) The Ars maior, or secunda 
(ed. Keil, ibid. 367-402), is more comprehensive and 
includes the vztiu et virtutes orations. These works became 
favourite school-books in the Middle Ages. (11) The 
extant ‘l'erence commentary (which omits the //eauton- 
timorumenos) 18 not in its original form but 1s apparently 
a (6th c.) compilation made from two copies found ın the 
margins of Terence MSS. P. Wessner (ed. 2 vols., 1902-5) 
prints the commentary as found in our manuscripts; 
II. ‘I’. Karsten (ed. 2 vols., 1911-12) attempts to restore 
the original form. In this work Donatus owed much to 
Aemilius Asper (q.v.). (tv) Of the Virgil commentary only 
the preface (ed. Walfllin, PAd/ol. 1867, 154) and the ‘Life’ 
of Virgil with an introduction to the [clogues (ed. J. 
Brummer, Vit. Verg. 1912; C. G. Hardie, O.C.T. 1954) 
are extant. But the commentary of Servius (q.v.) contiuns 
much material derived from it, and the so-called Servius 
Danielis is claimed to be virtually Donatus (cf. E. K. 
Rand, CQ 1916, 158 ff.). Some of the more learned notes 
in glossaries (e.g. the Liber Glossarum) may also come 
ultimately from Donatus’ commentary. See also SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, LATIN, IN ANTIQUITY. 


Schanz--Ilosius, § 832. J. F.M. 
DONATUS (2), ‘Trnerius CLaupius (late 4th c. A-D.), 
wrote a continuous (but tedious) commentary (Interpreta- 
tiones Vergilianae) in twelve books on the Aeneid (ed. 
JI. Georgui, 2 vols., 1905-6), ın which he deals with the 
poet’s thought, style, rhetoric, and learning. It has no 
clear affiliation with earher or contemporary commenta- 
tors and is mentioned by no later writer. 


Schanz—Hosius, § 248. 3. J. F. M. 
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DORIANS, the last of the northern invaders into Greece 
(c. 1100-1000 B.C.), who settled especially in Elis, 
Laconia, Argos, Corinth, Sicyon, Epidaurus, Megara, 
and Aegina, and crossed the seus to occupy Crete, Melos, 
and Thera, and the south coast of Asia Minor. Greek 
tradition associated the invasion with the return of the 
Heraclidue and traced the route of invasion from Doris 
(q.v.) via Delphi (where the priesthood came of Dorian 
families) to Naupactus, whence the invaders crossed by 
sea into Peloponnesus. As they spoke a dialect of Greck, 
it is probable that they were of related stock to the earlier 
invaders and had previously inhabited the fringes of the 
Mycenaean world, being at that time already organized 
in the three tribes commonly found later in Dorian com- 
munities, the Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pamphyl. The arca 
whence the invaders came was probably Epirus and 
south-west Macedonia. 

Culturally the Dorian invaders were inferior to the 
Mycenaeans; bringing little with them except the iron 
slashing sword and long bronze clothing-pin, they 
ended Mycenaean civilization, plunging Greece into the 
Dark Aye, out of which the Greek polis or city-state 
emerged. In the Onentalizing and Archaic periods the 
Dorn clement contributed largely to the development 
of Greek art in architecture, pottery, sculpture, and choral 
lyric. They possessed a restraint and architectonic power 
which blended with lomic grace in Athens to produce 
the acme of Greek art. Politically the Dorians split into 
two main channels; at Sicyon, Corinth, Argos, and Aegina 
the Dorian conquetors gradually lost their monopoly of 
tranchise and became merged ın the subject people; but 
Sparta and Crete retained a peculiar political form, in 
which the subyect-peoples were serfs and dependents, 
while the franchised Dorians constituted a ruling mili- 
tary class, with a special organization of men's clubs. 

V R dA Desborough and N. G L. Hammond, “The end of 


Mycenaean *Civilizauion and the Dark Age, CclH® 1u. xxxvi, 
ILamimond, Jcprrus, 370 f. N.G. L. IL. 


DORIEUS, a younger half-brother of the Spartan king 
Cleomenes | (q.v.). Jealousy and discontent drove him to 
lead a colonizing expedition to Cinyps on the north Afi i- 
can coast (near modern Tripoh), whence the Carthagin- 
rans expelled him after three years. Returning to Sparta 
he neat founded a settlement in west Sicily near IIeraclea 
Minoa, where, before long, he and most of his followers 
were killed by the joint forces of Segesta and the Phoeni- 
aans. He had previously taken part with Croton in the 
destruction of Sybaris (510 B.C.). 


Dunbabin, Western Greeks, 348 A „A. Schenk Gral v. Stauftenberg, 
Ffist 1900, 181 fi. M.W; WwW. G.F. 


DORIS, a small area in central Greece enclosing the 
headwaters of the Cephissus. Its small plain, containing 
the Tetrapolis of Pindus, Ermeus, Boeum, and Cytintum, 
is traversed by the route from Malis to Phocis which 
turns the defences of Thermopylae and was used by the 
Persians and Galatians. T'he Dorians of Peloponnesus, 
and the Spartans particularly, claamed Doris as their 
metropolis (Tyrtacus, ir. 2); possibly during the invasion 
period a section of Dorian invaders halted there. Repre- 
sented on the Amphictionic Council, Doris was cham- 
pioned by Sparta (‘Thuc. 1. 107). In the fourth century 
it fell into the power of Onomarchus and later of Philip. 
Fourth-century walls are extant at Cytiniumm. 


P-K, GL ı. 2. 657 ff. N.G.L H. 


DOROTHEUS of Sidon (1st or beginning of 2nd c. 
A.D.), an astrological poct who had great vogue with the 
Arabian astrologers. 


Ed. (along with Manetho) H. Koechly (1858); V. Stegemann, Die 
Fragmente des D. (1939-43). 
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DOSIADAS, author of a poem called Bwpos hecause of 
its shape, preserved in Anth. Pal. 15. 26 and manuscripts 
of Theocritus, written in mixed metres and purporung 
to be a dedication by Jason, in extremely obscure, 
allusıve language. ‘The poem 1s a matymov like the 
Syrinx of Theocritus and seems to come from the same 
circle and age. | 


"ext. Powell, Coll. Alex. 175-6 with notes; U. von Wilamowitz- 
Mocllendorff, Hucolica Graeci, 152-3. 
Criticism. Wilamowitz, De Lycophronis Alexandra (1884), 12 A. 
C.M B 


DOSITHEUS (1) of Pelusium (fl. c. 230 B.c.), pupil of 
the astronomer Conon. Ele continued a connexion 
between the Alexandrian astronomers and Archimedes 
which had begun with the latter’s studies in Alexandria; 
Archimedes dedicated several of his books to Dositheus. 
Observations by him on the time of appearance of the 
fixed stars (some of them made at places further north 
than Alexandria) and on weather-signs are recorded in 
the Parapegma of Geminus and elsewhere. He wrote a 
work pòs Avodwpov in which he discussed Aratus’ 
Phaenomena and Eudoxus’ researches, and a work on the 
calendar, Lepi rns Eúðótov oxraernpious. W. D. R. 


DOSITHEUS (2), surnamed Magister (possibly late 
4th c. A.D.), grammarıan, whose bilingual Ars grammatica 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 376-436; J. 'Tolkichn, 1913) 
was intended for Greeks who wished to learn Latın. ‘I'he 
Latin part was probably based on the Ars of Cominianus, 
and the Greek (now interspersed with the Latın) was 
originally interlinear. Under Dositheus’ name there are 
also preserved ın various forms the remains of a bilingual 
schuol-book now known as the Pseudo- Dositheana lier- 
meneumata (ed. G. Goetz, Corp. Gloss. Lat. i1). Origin- 
ally it contained twelve sections: vocabularies, Hadriani 
sententiae, fabulae Aesoptae, de manumisstonibus, narratio 
de bello Trowmo, ctc. "he contents are of various dates 
(some possibly 3rd c. A.D.) and have value for the light 
they throw on social life. 


Schanz—-Hosius, § 446. J F. M. 


DOSSEN(N)US (Hor. /pist. 2. 1. 173) probably iden- 


tical with Manducus, the guzzler in Atellana (q.v.). 


DOXOGRAPHERS, designation of those ancient 
authors who wrote on the doctrines of philosophers. 

This type of literature was inaugurated by Aristotle, 
who used to discuss the views of his predecessors in the 
introductory chapters of his systematic works. His 
disciple 'I'heophrastus was the first to write a special 
work on the subject. He collected the doctrines of the 
Pre-Socratics in sixteen books (pvoixæv d0€ac) and 
arranged them according to topics, the first book dealing 
with the first principles (mepi apydr), the last (most of 
which 1s preserved) with the theory of sense-percepuon. 
The works of the Hellenistic authors who wrote on the 
lives (wept Biwr) and of those who wrote on the succes- 
sion of the philosophers (mepi d:adexav) contained 
doxographic elements. This is especially true of the 
history of philosophy (‘Emdpopy raw gpidocdpwr) of 
Diocles (q.v. 5) of Magnesia. Some of this material has 
found its way into the work of Diogenes Lacrtius. 

Arius Didymus, the teacher of Augustus, wrote a 
summary (emropý) of the doctrines of the Stoics. A 
complete doxography of the philosophy of the pre- 
Christian era was composed by Aetius (q.v.). 


Doxographt Graeci ed. H. Diels (1879); Burnet, EGP Yf, Kırk- 
Raven, Presocratic Philosophers, 1 ff. K. VON F. 


DRACO (4pdxwv), according to Athenian tradition, was a 
lawgiver who introduced new laws in the archonship of 
Aristaechmus (perhaps 621/20 b.c.). This was the first 
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time that Athenian laws were put down in writing (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 41. 2). According to one account (Arist. Ath. 
Pol. 4) he established a constitution based on the franchise 
of hoplites (q.v.), but elsewhere he is only said to have 
made laws against particular crimes. ‘I‘he penalties were 
very severe: when asked why he specified death as the 
penalty for most offences, he replied that small offences 
deserved death and he knew of no severer penalty for 
great ones; and the fourth-century orator Demades re- 
marked that Draco wrote his laws in blood instead of ink 
(Plut. Sol. 17). Solon (q.v.) repealed all his laws except 
those dealing with homicide. 

Such was the tradition current in Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries. At that period no one doubted that 
the homicide laws then in force were due to Draco; this 
is shown by references in Attic speeches, and also by an 
inscription of 409/8 which contains part of the current 
law and describes it as ‘the law of Draco about homicide’ 
(IG t. 115). 

Modern scholars have treated the tradition with vary- 
ing degrees of scepticism. Some have doubted whether 
Draco existed at all. The hoplite constitution 1s generally 
reparded as spurious (beg perhaps an invention of 
fitth-century oligarchic propayandists), but many accept 
that Draco introduced laws about homicide and other 
ofiences. Details of his laws cannot now be known; it 
cannot he assumed that the homicide laws current tn the 
fitth and fourth centuries had remained unaltered since 
his time. 


Thhgnett, Hist. Athen. Const 305 fI. D. M. M. 


DRACON of Stratonicea, in Caria, predecessor or 
contanporary of Dionysius Thrax; author of a number of 
works on grammar, metric, and particular lyric poets 
(Sappho, Alcaeus, and Pindar), cited in the Suda. Vhe 
extant IJlepi pérpaw moimrtiexæv ascribed to him (ed. G. 
Ilermann, 1812) has been shown to be a sixteenth- 
century forgery. 

JD D. 


DRACONTIUS, Brossivs Armittus, a Christian, a 
lawver and vrr clarissimus, well trained in rhetoric, lived 
in Carthage towards the end of the fifth century A.n. For 
eulogizing in verse the Roman Emperor he was imprisoned 
by Gunthamund, the Vandal king, but subsequently 
released. Ilis secular works, marked by unrestruimed 
rhetoric, consist of a collection of short hexameter poems 
entitled Romulea, including rhetorical exercises, epithala- 
mia, and mythological epyiua (ylas, De Raptu Helenae, 
Medea); the anonymous Orestis Tragoedia, now proved 
Dracontian, probably belongs to this collection. The 
Christian poems, written in prison, comprise (a) a short 
elegiac poem of repentance addressed to the hing (Sates- 
factio), (6) De Laudibus Dei in three books of hexameters; 
this, his chief work, shows some poetic imagination, 
appeals by ils personal interest, but is marked by digres- 
sions, repetitions, and lack of unity. Dracontius displays 
a considerable knowledge both of Scripture and of 
classical Roman literature. Though he is well versed in 
the poetic diction, exhibiting numerous echoes of the 
classical pocts, his language is often harsh and obscure, 
the syntax audacious, and the prosody faulty. That the 
anonymous Aegritudo Perdicae is Dracontian cannot be 
proved. 

IDITIONS F. Vollmer, MGH xiv (1905), PLM v" (1914). Introd., 
text, trans, and commentary of (1) Sulnfacha, by Sister M St. 
Margaret (U.S A. 1936); (2) De Laudibus Det, by ) F rwn (U S.A, 
1942) ‘Veuffel, Gesch d romisch. Lit. (1913-20) 16. 460 HT, Schanz— 
Hosius, tv. 2. 8 AGF T.E Raby, Christian Latin Poetry (195 3), and 

1 


Secular Latın Poetry (1957: with bibliogtuphy), D. Romuno, Studi 
Draconziam (1959). A.-H-W;I.J.I- R. 


DRAMA, ROMAN. History: see the articles on 
LIVIUS ANDRONICUS, NAEVIUS, PLAUTUS, ENNIUS, PACUVIUS, 
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ACCIUS, CAECILIUS, TERENCE, TRABEA, ATILIUS, AQUIL(L)IUS 
(1), TURPILIUS, TOGATA FABULA, TITINIUS, AFRANIUS, ATTA, 
ATELLANA FADULA, MIMUS, VARIUS RUFUS, ASINIUS POLLIV, 
SENECA (2). 

2. 'TnEATRE AND STAGE: Rome’s first stone-built 
theatre was constructed in 55 B.C. by Pompey, it seated 
perhaps 9,000 (though Pliny says 40,000). A previous 
attempt, actually started in 155 B.C., was frustrated hy 
the consul P. Scipio Nasica, reportedly on moral grounds. 
Previously the stage had been wooden and the scating 
temporary—that there was seating is proved by the 
decree allocating the front rows to senators, in 195 R.C. 
(Livy 34. 54. 3). The stage had three doorways, and at 
either end an open passage Jed into the projecting wing. 
The doors never secm to have been used to reveal acuon 
within to the spectators: all action took place outside 
(hence the fixed convention of speaking back into the 
house to set the circumstances of the action, e.g. opening 
of Miles), and a complicated scene like Most. 11. 2 (690- 
857) will have taxed the producer’s ingenuity consider- 
ably. By convention, entrance or exit night was to or 
from the centre of the town (the market-place), and left 
wus to or from the harbour or country. The word angi- 
portus seems to have been a relative term for a street 
leading from a longer street (so it could be side-strect, 
lane, or alley-way). Occasionally characters take conceal- 
ment in the angiportus or make their escape by it; in this 
sense it seems to have been a notional alley-way between 
the stage-houses, not actually represented on the stage, 
but again notionally reached through one or other of 
the doors or exits. Much of the action, like this, took 
place by agreed conventions, so that, c.g , a character in 
concealment and eavesdropping on a speech or dialogue 
did not need to be really in hiding but simply standing et 
the back of the stage. Actors wore costumes and masks so 
that gestures became very important, and were a senes of 
conventional signs of their own. 

"This is. a very bref summary of a highly complex and controversial 
subject) for details and for Jater developments the lollowmp worhs 
should be consulted G. E. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy 
(1952), 79H, M Hieber, The History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater? (1901); W. Beare, The Roman Stage (1964), 159tl and 
appendices G.W W 


DRESS. There are three striking points of difference 
between ancient and modern dress. Firstly, ın both 
Greece and Rome women’s dress in outward appearance 
was Very similar t0 men’s, and a Greek wife could, and 
often did, wear her husband's cloak out of doors. 
Secondly, there was very httle fashionable alteration m 
the garments wom by both sexes, and none of our 
present-day bewildering changes in the body contour. 
Thirdly, wearing apparel was usually home-made and 
the same piece of homespun cloth could serve as a 
garment, a blanket, or a shroud. 

2. The two garments worn in Greece by men and 
women alike were the tunic (yera@v) and the cloak ((uarcor) 
The tunic had two main varieties, the lonic made of 
linen, the Doric usually made of wool. The Doric tunic 
of women, often called a peplos (méràos), was in Athens 
the earlier kind of women’s dress. It was simply a tect- 
angle of cloth, in length rather more than the wearer's 
height, in breadth about twice the span of her anns It 
was sometimes decorated with elaborate figured patterns 
(see also WEAVING). Before wearing, it was first folded over 
along the upper edge so that the overlap would reach to 
the waist. It was then placed around the body, and fastened 
on the shoulders—in earlier times, at least, with large 
pins. It was sleeveless. As the tunic hung from the shoul- 
ders, openings for arm-holes were left on each side, the 
lengthier opening along the one side could be sewn up, 
or pinned. The peplos might or might not be secured at 
the waist with a girdle. The Ionic tunic of women was 0 
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much lighter stuff. It was a long and very wide cylinder, 
sewn up at the sides, and was usually wom with a girdle. 
‘The upper edges were often caught at short intervals 
along the arm with brooches, or by stitches, to form long, 
full sleeves. Under either type of tunic women might 
wear the o7poduior, a soft band around the body, below 
the breasts. In early times men customarily wore the long 
Jonic xiro. Later they adopted (except for cerernonial 
and religious occasions) a Doric yitav, similar to that of 
the women, but of knee-length or even shorter. Jt was 
pinned on the shoulders; for active exercise or for hard 
work it took the form of the eéwyis, tustened on the left 
shoulder only, with the right arm left free. The cloak 
(inuto) of both men and women, for outdoor wear, was 
essentially a rectangular piece of stuff, woollen or linen. 
Jt could be draped according to individual taste, some- 
times in very elaborate folds, but it was usually drawn 
away from one shoulder. Young men often wore a short 
owing cape-like cloak (yAauvs) for riding (see also 
LPrHLBOL). 

3. Roman women customarily wore an under-tunic 
— tunica interior—a short shirt-hke garment, with or 
without sleeves. With it could be worn a strophium or 
manullare, a soft leather band beneath the breasts. Over 
the tunc the unmarried woman wore the girded tunica 
exterior, reaching to the floor. A married woman wore 
instead the stola, a long, full garment, half covering the 
fect when the stola was girded up mto folds under the 
breast. here was a coloured border around the neck of 
the stola, and around the lower edge of the garment there 
wis an zastita, Which may also have been a coloured 
border. Usually the sto/a, like the Greek lonic yitwr, had 
sleeves formed by means of fastenings at intervals along 
the arms. Both matrons and unmarried women made use 
ot the palla, a rectangular piece of stuft like the Greek 
iudriov, worn only out of doors, and draped as the wearer 
wished. ‘The men of Rome wore a tunica resembling the 
Greek yerr, and an outer garment, the toga (q.v.), which 
they probably adopted from the Etruscans, but which 
became the distinctive badge of Roman citizenship. 

4. At first the topa was worn alone next to the skin, but 
later one or more tunics underneath became usual— 
Augustus m cold weather wore tour—and at all times 
the tunic was the usual indoor dress. ‘The tume of a 
senator had a broad purple stripe, latus clavus (q.v.), 
running from each shoulder to the hem, front and rear; 
that of the knight bad two narrow stripes, angustus 
clavis (qv) There were, however, other garments worn 
on specail occasions. "he synthesis was a light brightly 
coloured garment especially suited for banquets; the 
lacerna an open mantle, tastened by a brooch on the 
shoulder, used in cold weather; the paenula, a sleeveless 
doak, with a hole for the neck und a hood attached, used 
especially by travellers. 

5. The Gieeks had a broad-brinimed hat (réraoos) for 
men, and a ftlat-brimimed one with high peaked crown for 
women, but seldom wore them; the conical cap (ridos) 
of workmen, sailors, and travellers seems to have had a 
wider use. They had sandals, shppets, soft shoes, and 
boots; of the latter, one type (xpnniðes) was worn by 
soldiers At home the Greeks often went barefoot. Roman 
coverings for both heed and feet were much like those of 
the Greeks. They had two special kinds of boot, the 
calga, a heavy marching boot for soldiers, laced on the 
instep and secured by thongs, and the calceus, made in 
the case of senators of red leather with an ivory crescent 
and with thongs wound round the legs and tied in front. 

A. J) W Wace and lady Evans in Cambridge Comp. Gr. Stud ^ 
(1931), L. M Walson, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans (1938); 


Lady kvans and E. B. Abrahams, Ancient Greek Dress (1964). 
F A.W; L. 8B. L 


DRUSILLA, Jutta (PW 567) (born probably in A.D. 16), 
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the second daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina. She 
was married to L. Cassius Longinus (cos. A.D. 30) and 
afterwards to M. Aemilius Lepidus the son of either 
Paullus (q.v. 5) or Lepidus (q.v. 5). Her name, like her 
sisters’, was compulsorily included in vows and oaths 
after the accession of her brother Gaius. She was his 
favourite sister, and ıt was rumoured that their relations 
were incestuous. She was named as Gaius’ heir during 
his illness (late 37), but died in 38. Public mourning was 
enforced throughout the Empire and, though there was 
no precedent in Roman history for the consecration of a 
woman, she was consecrated as Panthea, probably on the 
anniversary of Augustus’ birthday. J. P. B. 


DRUSUS (1), Marcus Livius (PW 17), probably a 
descendant of Paullus (q.v. 1) and Salinator, as tribune 
(122 B.C.) combined with the consul Fannius (q.v.) in 
exploiting the People’s reluctance to extend the citizen- 
ship as a weapon against C. Gracchus (q.v. 4). He pro- 
posed the establishment-- never carned out—of large 
citizen colonies and the exemption of Latins from corporal 
punishment, and brought about Gracchus’ defeat in the 
tribunician elections. Consul (112) and proconsul, he 
fought in Macedonia, triumphing in 110. Elected censor 
(109) with Scaurus (q.v. 1), he died in oflice, where- 
upon Scaurus was forced to abdicate. 
H. C. Boren, C J 1956, 27. E. D. 
DRUSUS (2), Marcus Livius (PW 18), son of (1), 
grandfather of Livia (q.v.) and for a time brother-in-law 
and friend of Caepio (q.v. 2). Eldest of a circle of ambi- 
tious young nobles around L. Crassus (q.v. 3), to whom 
he owed his oratorical training and some of his ideas, he 
was brilhant, hard-working, and arrogant. [Javing been 
quaestor and aedile, he became tribune (91 n.c.) after the 
conviction of his uncle Rutilius (q.v. 1), and, with the 
help of Crassus and Scaurus (q.v. 1), proposed a solution 
for all the major political problems; 300 equites were to 
be raised to the Senate (where their influence would be 
minimal) and criminal juries chosen from the enlarged 
Senate; colomies and land distributions were to provide 
for the poor; and the Italians were to be enfranchised. 
The ruling oligarchy was intended to pet the credit and 
reap the political bencht, and the equites (in particular) 
were to be eliminated as a political force. Extreme 
oligarchs and factional enemies (led by Marcius Philippus 
(y.v. 4)), equites led by Caepio (with whom he had 
quarrelled), Italians unwilling to give up ager publicus as 
the price of citizenship, and probably Marius, whose 
political future was threatened, combined against him. 
After Crassus’ death Philippus gained the upper hand 
and had the laws already passed invalidated. Drusus him- 
self was assassinated. ‘lhe commission of Varius (q.v. 1) 
and the Social War were the immediate consequences. 
E. B. 


DRUSUS (3), Nino CLaupius (PW 139), second son of 
"Ti, Claudius Nero (q.v. 3) and Livia (q.v.), was born in 
38 D.C. about the time of her marriage to Octavian. Ilis 
praenomen was originally Decimus. After Nero’s death in 
33 he was brought up by Octavian. In 19 he was permit- 
ted to stand for magistracies five years before the legal 
minimum ages, and ın 18 he was quaestor. In 15 with 
"Tiberius he subdued the Raeti and Vindelici (see RAETIA). 
In 13 he was left in charge of the ‘Three Gauls by Augus- 
tus: he organized a census and on r Aug. 12 dedicated 
an altar to Rome and Augustus at Lugdunum (q.v. 1). 
Augustus apparently considered him his best general, 
since he entrusted the invasion of Germany to him. 
Drusus applied himself to the task in four successive 
campaigns (12-9). He used as his chief base first Vetera, 
then Mogontiacum (qq.v.); he also built a number of 


E. Badian, Hist. 1962, 225 (with recent bibliography). 
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auxiliary forts beyond the Rhine. In 12, after routing 
the Sugambri, he sailed from the Lower Rhine, along a 
canal dug for the purpose (fossa Drustana), through the 
lakes of Holland into the North Sea, won over the Frisii 
(q.v.), took Borkum, defeated the Bructeri (q.v.) in a 
naval encounter on the Ems, and invaded the country of 
the Chauci (q.v.), where his ships were stranded by the 
ebb-tide; with Frisian help he got away safely. He began 
the year rr in Rome as urban praetor, then subdued the 
Usipetes, and after bridging the Lippe marched through 
Sugambrian territory into that of the Cherusci (q.v.), as 
far as the Weser. After celebrating an ovatio (q.v.) in 
Rome he renewed the war in 10 with the title of pro- 
consul, attacking the Chatti (q.v.); and returned to Rome 
with Augustus and Tiberius. In 9 as consul he fought the 
Chatti, Suebi, Marcomanni (qq.v.), and Cherusct, and 
reached the Elbe; but dicd in summer camp after illness 
brought on by a fall from his horse. Tiberius, hastening 
from Ticinum, reached him before his death. 

Drusus’ expeditions had been extremely audacious, 
and the Senate bestowed on him and his descendants the 
surname of Germanicus: but his military achievements 
were more apparent than real. He was popular, and con- 
sidered to hold Republican sentiments. He was buried in 
the mausoleum of Augustus; a cenotaph was also built at 
Mogontiacum. An unknown poet wrote for his mother 
the Consolatio ad Liviam (q.v.). He married Antonia 
(q.v. 3); their children were Germanicus, Livilla, and 
Claudius. 

L. Schmidt, Gesch. d. deutschen Stämme i? (1938), 93 ff ; K. Christ, 


Drusus und Crermanicus (1956). Oo the circumstances of his birth, 
PIR’ C 857. Iconography. L. Fabbrini, Bolletino aaie 1964, 304 HT. 
M; Tj. 


DRUSUS (4) Jurus (PW 136) CAESAR (c. 13 B.C.—A.D. 
23), the son of Tiberius (later Emperor) and Vipsania. He 
married Claudta Livia (Livilla), sister of Germanicus. 
He was successful in suppressing the mutiny of the 
Pannonian legions after Augustus’ death, was consul in 
A.D. 15, and commandedin Illyricum A.D. 17-20, celebrat- 
ing a triumph on his return to Rome. He was consul again 
in 21, was given the tribumcia potestas—and therefore 
indicated as Tiberius’ prospective successor—in 22, but 
died in the next year, poisoned—it was later suspected 
—by his wife, who had been seduced by Sejyanus. He 
was popular, though dissolute and cruel, and his relations 
with Germanicus (q.v.) were friendly, ın spite of mischicf- 
makers. Iis son Tiberius Gemellus was put to death by 
the Emperor Gaius; his last-known male descendant 
(through his daughter Julia) was Rubellius Plautus, who 
was murdered by Nero’s orders ın 62. J. P. B. 


DRUSUS (5) Jurivs (PW 137) Cagsar (A.D. 7-33), as 
second of the surviving sons of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, was regarded, after the deaths of his father in 19 and 
of Drusus, son of Tiberius, in 23, as a likely successor to 
Tiberius after his elder brother Nero. Sejanus secured 
his arrest in 30 (a year after Agrippina and Nero were 
arrested), and he died, imprisoned 1n the palace, in 33. 

J. P. B. 


DRYOPE, in mythology, daughter of Dryops (q.v.). 
Apollo possessed her by a trick and she had by him a 
son, Amphissus, who became king of the city so called. 
Her mortal husband was Andraemon, son of Oxylus. 
The nymphs, who had long been her playfellows, finally 
carried her off and made a spring and a poplar appear 
where she had been; she became the nymph of the spring, 
and her son built a sanctuary for the nymphs. So far 
Nicander in Ant. Lib. 32. Ovid, Met. 9. 330 ff., says 
that while suckling Amphissus she wanted flowers for 
him to play with and by mishap plucked lotus-flowers, 
which were the nymph Lotis transformed. The plant 
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trembled and bled, and when Dryope tried to run away 
she turned into a lotus-tree. H. J. R. 


DRYOPS, eponym of the Dryopes; his parentage is 
variously given, and the history of his people, allegedly 
Pelasgian, i.e. pre-Hellenic, obscure, but they are stated 
to have emigrated widely (from the Spercheius valley to 
Parnassus, the Argolid, Arcadia, etc.); hence perhaps the 
differing stories which make him the son of gods or men 
belonging to several of these regions. Cf. DRYOVE. 


Weizsácker in Roscher's Lexikon, s.v.; J). E. Fontenrose, Python 
(U.S.A. 1959). H.J. R. 


DUCENARII. Augustus, probably in a.b. 4 (Dio 55, 
13), added to the three existing decuriae, or jury panels, 
all filled by members of the equestrian order, a fourth 
decury from the ducenari, 1.e. citizens resident in Italy 
who had a census rating of 200,000 HS or more, half the 
property qualification of the equites. To the new decury 
he entrusted cases of minor importance (Suet. Aug. 32). 
Caligula added a fifth decury (Suet. Gui. 16). 

In the Principate the equestrian officials of the 
Imperial service came to be graded ın categories as 
sexagenaru, centenarti, ducenaru, and later trecenarit. 
These grades referred to their salaries of 60,000, 100,000, 
200,000, and 300,000 sesterces respectively. See rro- 
CURATOR. 

In the Late Empire ducenarius remained a grade of 
the equestrian order, the ranks being now egregn, cen- 
tenaru, ducenari, perfectissimi, and finally emunentissimi, 
the praetorian prefects. Rank was not confined to holders 
of office: their ranks and privileges were retained by past 
holders, and honorary grants became increasingly com- 
mon. The result was that with inflation of the numbers 
of rank-holders the prestige of the ranks diminished. ‘The 
egregiatus, the lowest grade, was most affected, and it 
may be significant that it 1s last recorded in 324. ‘The 
perfectissimate was divided into three grades. 

While the former army ranks continued to be used 
in units whose traditions went back to the Principate, in 
the new formations of the field-army new ranks were 
adopted. The non-commissioned officers were, ın 
ascending order, circttor, biarchus, centenarius, ducen- 
arius, senator, primicerius. Payment was now mainly in 
units of rations (annonae), of which the centenurius 
received 24 and the ducenarius 34. Che centenarius 1s 
stated by Vegctius (ii. 8) to have been named from the 
number of men under his command. 

Military ranks were adopted by the civil service of 
the Late Empire, which prided itself on being a militia. 
The majority of the ranks employed were survivals 
from the army of the Principate, but the new series of 
grades in the field-army, including ducenarius, was used 
also, e.g. by the agentes in rebus, the imperial couriers. 

H G.Pflaum, Les Procurateurs équestres sous le haut-emprire romain 
(1950), Les Carrières procuratoriennes equestres sous le naut-empire 
roman (1960 1); A. IL M. Jones, ‘The Elections under Augustus’, 


JRS 1955, 15 L. (Studies ın Roman Government and Law, 40 tt); 
Later Rom, Emp. 8; 525 £.; 530; 578; 583 [., 599; 634. G.R.W. 


DUCETIUS, a Ilellenized Sicel who for a bricf period 
welded the native communities of eastern Sicily into a 
formidable union, aiming with a Sicel federation to con- 
quer the Siceliot Greeks. He helped the Syracusans to 
overthrow their ex-tyrants’ mercenaries (461 u.c.), and 
established a capital at Menaenum near Caltagirone 
(c. 454), later moving to Palice. He captured Inessa and 
Morgantina (q.v.), and later defeated a Syracusan- 
Acragantine force: a dedication at Olympia (SEG xv. 
252) perhaps commemorates his victory. Next year the 
tables were decisively turned. Ducetius appeared alone 
at Syracuse as a suppliant, was spared and sent in exile 
to Corinth. In 446 he returned as founder of Cale Acte, 
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perhaps under Syracusan auspices. Ilis intentions there- 
after remain obscure, and were ın any case frustrated by 
his death c. 440. With him died all real hope of a per- 
manently strong native power in Sicily. 


Diod Sic. bks. 11-12. A. G. Woodhead, The Greeks in the West 
(1962), 82 1., D. Adamesteanu, Kwxados 1962, 167 fI. A. G. W. 


DUILIUS (PW 3), Gaius, consul (260 B.c.), censor (258), 
and dictator to hold elections (231). As commander of 
Rome's newly created fleet Duilius liberated Segesta and 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet off Mylae ın Sicily, 
thanks largely to the adoption of the corvus (260). He 
celebrated the first naval triumph. In the Forum a column 
(columna rostrata) was erected, ornamented with the 
bronze beaks (rostra) of the captured vessels with a lauda- 
tory inscription, of which a copy (or restoration) of 
imperial times exists (ILS 1. 65. A. Degrassi, Jnscr. Ital. 
13. 3. 69, ILLRP, n. 319. Cf. a briefer elogium, JLS 55, 
Jnser. ltal. 13. 3.13). Duilius was escorted through Rome 
by night with torches and music, a Greek rather than 
Roman honour. From the booty of Mylae he built a 
temple to Janus in the Forum Holitorium. H. H.S. 


DUMNONII, a tribe in south-west Britain (Devon, 
Cornwall, part of Somersct), apparently formed from 
diverse Iron Age groups. After an initial military occu- 
pation a self-governing crvifas was created in Flavian 
umes with caput at Isca(q.v., Exeter) Ut. Ant. 486, 8 and 
17, Rav. Cosm. 16). Villas are few and Romanization 
concentrated in Isca. The population was perhaps mainly 
cattle-raising, but from the mid third century the tin of 
Cornwall, famous m pre-Roman times, was re-exploited ; 
and milestones attest road construction from Gordian IT] 
down to Constantine. Two inscriptions (Collingwood and 
Wright, RID 1843-4) attest work on Hadnan’s Wall by 
a corvée of the Dumnoni. In the post-Roman penod 
Celoc Christianity and independence were long maim- 
tained under the princes of Dumnonia. 


H ON Tlencken, Archacology of Cornwall and Sally (1942), 
cls 497, A. Fox, Roman Freter (1052), A. L. F. Rivet, Town and 
Gounthy in Rom Bnt? (1964), 193 tb, A. Fox, South West England 
roO), chs. vin 1). S Sr. 


DUMNORIX, brother of Divitiacus (q.v. 1) and leader 
of the anti-Roman party among the Aedui. He conspired 
m 61 Be. with Orgetorix, the Helvetian. Le acted against 
Caesar, who only spared him at Divitiacus’ request. 
Ordered tn 54 to accompany Caesar to Britain, he refused 
but was cut down in attempting to escape. 


Cacsar, HGall 1.3 g; 18-20, 5 6-7. C.E S. 


DUOVIRI NAVALES. First chosen by the Roman 
pople in 311 B.C., after the annexation of Campania 
(Livy 9. 30. 4), the duomrt navales ‘for repairing and 
equipping the fleet’ were thereafter elected or appointed, 
apparently at irregular intervals as need arose, until c 
150 B.C. This post was created for the defence of the 
luhan coasts; it played no part m Rome’s great wars, for 
the ordinary squadron of a duottr navalis comprised only 
ten warships (Livy 40. 18. 7-8). 


! H Thiel, Roman Sea-powir before the Second Punic War (1954), 
9 Í C ` ` 
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DURIS (1), potter and vase painter in Athens, working 
510- 465 h.c. Known from two potter's and thirty- eight 
Painter's signatures. Painted red-figure cups, etc., 
including o7\wv xpias (Vienna), Eos and Memnon 
(Paris). A fine but slightly mannered artist, who continues 
into the early classical period. 


Neazley, ARV? 425. T.B.1.. W. 
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DURIS (2) (c. 340-c. 260 B.c.), son of Scaeus (Paus. 6. 
13. 5), tyrant of Samos, historian and critic, a pupil of 
Theophrastus. 

Wonks: (1) Various writings on literature, music, and 
painting, anecdotal in character. (2) Samian Chronicle, 
two books mentioned. (3) Histories (‘Joropia: or MaxedoriKa. 
(Ath.); ‘EAAque«a (Diog. Lacrt.)): at least twenty-three 
books, becoming increasingly fuller, and covering from 
370 to c. 280. (4) History of Agathocles: four books cited 
(excerpts, Diod. Sic. books 1g—21), Duris’ historical in- 
fluence was small : careless of style, he aimed at sensational- 
ism and emotional impact. 

FGrH n A 76 K. von Fritz, Entretiens Hardt iw, 85 I; F.W. 


Walbank, Hist 1960, 216 fI., L. F “errero, Miscellanea dı na alessan- 
drim .... A. Rostagni (1903), O8 f. . W. 


DUROTRIGES, a British tribe in Dorset and sur- 
rounding arcas, whose pre-Roman coinage suggests a 
Belgic aristocracy ruling an indigenous population with 
close contacts with Armorica. The tribe offered heavy 
resistance to the Roman advance by Legio II Augusta 
commanded by Vespasian, and much of its territory may 
have become an imperial estate. The caput of the civitas 
was probably Durnovaria (Dorchester), but later the 
area was divided, the Durotriges Lindinienses being 
centred on J/chester (Lindinis). RIB 1672-3 record work 
by a corvée of the latter on Lladrian’s Wall. The civitas 
was largely agricultural but important stone quarrics were 
exploited at Ham Hull. Christian mosaics are known from 
the villas at Frampton and linton St. Mary. 

D. F. Allen in Jron Age in S. Britain 97 ff. (coins); R. E. M. 
Whecler, Maiden Casile (1943), 1 A. Richmond and J. W. ay aaah 
Hod Hill (1968); C F.C. Hawkes, Arch Journ, 1947, 27 ff; C. 


Stevens, Proc ; ‘omerset Nat. Hist and Arch. Soc. 1y52, 188; J. M.C 
Toynbee, IRS 1964, 1 ft. (Ilinton). S. 5. E 


DUX, a title sometimes given during the third century 
A.D. 10 an oflicer performing duties above his rank (c.g. 
primpili as duces legionum). With the separation of civil 
and military authority which was begun by Diocletian, 
the military command of some frontier zones was given 
to equestrian duces. This reform was probably completed 
by Constantine: henceforth military and civil command 
were only occasionally united. Under Valentinian I the 
duces were regularly given senatorial status. 


R Grosse, Romusche Milttdrgeschichte, $ ua i 152 ff. Jones, Later 
Rom. Emp 44, 144, 608 fI. M D.P.; G.R. W. 


DYEING, like fulling (q.v.), with which it was some- 
umes combined, was commercially practised throughout 
antiquity. Dyestuffs (¢apyaxa, medicamina), among which 
purple (q.v.) always ranked highest, were derived cither 
from vegetable substances, such as madder-root, whortle- 
berry, saffron, reseda, and gall-nuts, or from insects or 
molluscs (e.g. cochineal and purple). Textiles were 
usually dyed before spinning; and the main ‘immersion’ 
in the vat (from which dyeing was called Barres, tinguere) 
was normally preceded by washing with detergents and 
often also by steeping in a mordant solution (zpooruppa) 
to produce bright, even, and fast colours. There were 
guilds of dyers both in Ptolemaic Egypt and in Rome 
(infectores), where in imperial times dyeing became a 
luxury trade. Quotations from Hellenistic textbooks 
(Badixa) survive in Pliny, HN gy. 136-8, and in ‘chemical’ 
papyri. 
HT. BlOmner, Technologie der Gewerbe und Künste i? (1912), 22 


Forbes, Stud. ‘Anc Technol. iv. 99 ff. (with full bibliography): aft 
Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire (1969). 


DYRRHACHIUM (modern Durazzo), originally the 
name of the headland under which the city of Epidamnus 
was situated, became the name of the town itself c. 300 
B.C. (it first appears on coins of the 5th c.). The city 


DYRRHACHIUM 


passed successively through the hands of Cassander and 
Pyrrhus. In 22y it was besieged by the Illyrians, but was 
delivered and occupied by a Roman force. It served, 
together with Apollonia (q.v.), as a base for the Roman 
armies in Greece and the Balkan lands, and in 148 became 
the terminal point of the northern fork of the Via Egnatia 
(q.v.). In 48 Pompey made Dyrrhachium into his main 
base on the Adriatic, and he beat off an attack by Caesar 
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on his entrenched camp nearby (Caesar, BCiv. 3. 41-72). 
After the battle of Actium Octavian drafted evicted 
partisans of Antony from Italy to Dyrrhachium. (See also 
EPIDAMNUS.) 


R L. Beaumont, JHS 1916, 166 ff ; articles in Buletin për shkencat 
shoqerore 1957 1, Ruletin ı Umversitetit Shteteror tè Tnanès, Seria 
Shkencat shoqerore 1958, 4, 1959, 2, 1902, 2, and Studia Albania 
1966, t. f 
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EBURACUM ('Eßópaxov, Ptol. Geogr. 2. 3. 10; B. 3. 7; 
Eboraci, Cod. Justinian. 3. 32. 1; S.H.A. Severus 19, etc.; 
JRS 1921, 102; CIL vii. 248; Eburacum, Jt. Arnt. 466. 1, 
etc.; Eboracen(sis), Collingwood-Wright, RIB 074; 
Ebur(acensts), RIB 648), modern York on the Ouse. 
Ilere, on the east river-bank, lay the fortress of Legio IX 
Hispana, founded during the campaigns of Cerialis in 
A.D. 71-4, and rebuilt by Agricola c. 79 and under 'I'rajan 
in 108 (RIB 665). In 122 Legio VI Victrix replaced the 
Ninth. 'The fortress wall was partly rebuilt late in the 
second century and again more thoroughly after Pictish 
invasions a century later. It was the seat of the northern 
command and capital of Lower Britain (CIL xin. 3162); 
Severus and Constantius I died there. The canabac lay 
east of the Ouse; the mercantile settlement west of the 
river became a coloma before 237, with trade connexions 
extending to Bordeaux (RIB 674, 678; JRS 1921, 102), 
and a bishopric before A.D. 314. 

S. N. Miller, YRS 1925, 196 íl ; 1928, 61 f; S. Wellbeloved, 


Eburucum (1842); I Richmond, Areh. Journ. 1946, 74 113 R 
Com. Hist. Mon York, vol. i, Eboracum (1902). LA 


ECBATANA (Agbatana, OP UWangmatana, modern 
Hamadan) in northern Media, on the Iranian plateau. 
Traditionally founded by Detoces (IIdt. 1. 98) as the 
capital city of the Median Empire, it became the summer 
capital of the Achaemenid Empire, and like Susa and 
Babylon a royal residence (Strabo 11. 522-4; Xen. Cyr. 
8. 6. 22). Alexander captured Ecbatana in 330 B.C. and 
plundered a vast sum from the treasury (Strabo 15. 731). 
It rernained a royal residence in Parthian times. The site 
has not yet been systematically excavated; the palace and 
fortifications are described by IHerodotus (1. 98), by 
Polybius (10. 27. 6 ff.), and others. 


A Guide to Hamadan (Tehran, 1954). M. 5. D. 


ECHECRATES of Phlius (fl. c. 367 5.c.), pupil of Archy- 
tas and Eurytus, was one of the last members of the Pytha- 
gorean school, and survived to the time of Aristoxenus. In 
Plato’s Phaedo, Phaedo recites to Echecrates, apparently 
in the Pythagorean ovvéðpiov at Phhius, the account of 
Socrutes’ last discourses and death. Plato is suid to have 
visited Echecrates at Locri. 


Testimoni: in Diels, Worsokr.' 1. 443. W. D.R. 


ECHIDNA, i.c. ‘Snake’ in mythology, a monster, child 
esther of Phorcys and Ceto or of Chrysaor and Callirhoe 
daughter of Oceanus (Hesiod, Theog. 295 ff., where it is 
not clear which parents are meant). She was half-woman, 
half-serpent, mated with ‘l'yphon (q.v.), and bore Orthus 
(Geryon’s hound), Cerberus, und the I lydra(see HERACLES), 
the Chimuera (q.v.), and, by Orthus, the Sphinx and the 
Nemean lion. H. J. R. 


ECHION (‘Eyiwv, ‘snake-man’), (1) one of the surviving 
Sparti, see CADMUS; he marred Agave and begat 


Pentheus (q.v.). (2) Son of Hermes and Antianeira, 
daughter of Menetus. He and his twin brother Erytus 
jomed the Argonauts (q.v.; Ap. Rhod. 1. 51 ff.). heir 
home was Pangaeon (Pind. Pyth. 4. 180) or Alope 
(Apollonius). They joined the Calydoman boar-hunt 
(Ov. Met. 8. 311). H. J. R. 


ECHO (Hyo). There are two mythological explanations 
of echoes, neither very early. (a) Echo was a nymph 
vainly loved by Pan, who finally sent the shepherds mad 
and they tore her in pieces; but Earth hid the fragments, 
which still can sing and imitate other sounds (Longus 
3. 23). (6) See NARCISSUS (1). Il. J. R. 


ECLECTICISM, a type of approach to philosophy, 
which consists in the selection and amalgamation of 
elements from different systems of thought. Hclecticism 
in the full sense first began in the second century B.C., 
coinciding with a gencral decline in the originality of 
Greek thought. The traditional opposition between the 
major schools of philosophy tended to give wry to a 
recognition of the real similarities between them; the 
Academic Antiochus of Ascalon, for example, held that 
the doctrines of the Old Academy, the Pertpatos, and 
the Stoa were in essence indistinguishable. Panaetius 
and Posidonius imcorporate clements of both Platonism 
and Aristotelianism into Stoic teaching, and Cicero and 
Seneca follow a similar trend, in abstracting ideas from 
vanious different Greck philosophers and attempting to 
fic them to the Roman context. But the prime examples 
of systematic eclecticism are the Neoplatomsts, in whose 
works the doctrines of Platonism, Aristotelianism, and 
other earlicr svstems meet to form a new unity. 


TE. Zeller, A History of Eclecticism m Greek Philosophy (Engl 
Transl. 18384). C.J R. 


ECLOGA (¢xAvy)}), originally a selection, and so somc- 
times a fine passage from a work (Varro ap. Charisium 
120. 28 K.: cf. Cicero’s eclogarm, Att. 16. 2. 6; equivalent 
to his arb, ibid. 11. 1). Eclogae 1s common ın the wide 
sense of brenia poemata (schol. Cruq. Wor. Sat. 2. 1). 
Suetonius (Vit. Hor.) calls Hor. Epist. 2. 1 an ecloga, and 
grammarians gave the name to the Epodes. Pliny, Ep. 4- 
14. 9, thinks ıt suitable for his own sportive hendecasylla- 
bics; Statius (Silv. prefaces to books 3 and 4) calls some 
of his Silvae by the term, and Ausonius his poem Cupido 
cruci adfixus. Its most famous application is to Virgil's 
Bucolics. It may not be Virgil’s own title, though it has 
some MS. authority, and Suctontus scems to know it 
when recording certain Antibucolica (Vit. Verg.). Applicd 
to the pastorals of Calpumius and Nemesianus (see 
PASTORAL PORTRY, LATIN), it was perpetuated in Caroling- 
ian and Renaissance usage. J.W. D, 


ECPHANTIDES, Athenian comic poet and contem- 


porary of Cratinus (q.v.), won four victories at the City 


ECPHANTIDES 


Dionysia (JG ii. 2325. 49), but we have only two titles 
and five fragments. 


FCG i. 12 fl.; CAF 1. 9 ff., FAC i. 12 fl. K. J. D. 
ECPHANTUS, a Pythagorean from Syracuse (or 
Croton; Iamblichus, VP 267), taught that the world 1s 
spherical and consists of monads moved by vx} or voids 
and directed by mpovoca. A treatise On Aingship is falsely 
attributed to him; it regards the king mystically as a 
mirror of god and essential part of a divinely ordered 
society. This work has been variously dated between the 
early Hellenistic period and the second century A.D.; but 
neither content nor analysis of syntax and vocabulary 
furnishes a decisive criterion. 


Vorsokr ° 1. 442 H Stobuacus, iv. 244 -5,271 9 W -H (nep BaciAetas); 
ed L Delatte, Les Traites de la royauté d’Ecphante, Diotogène et 
Sthendas (1942); E. R Goodenough, ‘The political philosophy of 
JlcHenistic kingship’ YCLS 1928, 55 f1.; Tam, Alexander n. mr 

G.T. G. 


ECSTASY (éxoraas). In classical and good Hellenistic 
Greek this word and the corresponding parts of ¢&iornpe 
describe either a pathological condition, madness or 
unconsciousness, or, colloquially, the state of being 
‘beside one’s self’ with anger, ete. (LSJ, s.vv.); Aristotle, 
Mem. 451°9, is a very dubious contrary instance. Later 
they signify a trance-state in which the soul, quitting the 
body, sees visions, as Acts x, 10; xxi. 17 (SS. Peter and 
Paul respectively have symbolic revelations). A state of 
this sort is clearly meant to be mduced by the ritual of 
PCM w. 475 fl.; cf. Dieterich, Mithrashiturgie?, 2 tF. (the 
mapician mounts up to heaven). ‘The lottiest application 
of the word 1s to the Neoplatonic union with deity, 
Plotinus, Jnn. 6. 9. 11. Contrast erbovoiraopos, in Which 
the subject's body 1s possessed by a god. See further 
Hoptner, Offenburunyszauber 1n, pars. 79 fT.; 102, and Fr, 
Pfister, Prsetcul: Franz Joseph Dolger dargebracht (1939), 
178 ft.; the word is characterisuc of transcendental sects 
and philosophies. II. J. R. 


EDESSA (modern Urfa, from the native Urhai, whence 
also Gk. ’"Opponrvy, Lat. Orr(h)er), capital of Osroene (q.v.), 
favourably situated in a ring of hills open to the south 
and surrounded by a fertile plain. It was founded as a 
nulitary settlement by Seleucus I and acquired the Mace- 
donian name Edessa. Later its official title as a city was 
Antiochia beside Kallirhoe. When Osroene asserted its 
independence, traditionally in 132 n.C. during the break- 
up ot the Seleucid Empire, Edessa became the royal 
residence. From the time of Pompey, who made a treaty 
with Abgar I and allowed him an enlarged Osroene to 
rule over, Edessa played an ambiguous role in the wars 
and tensions between Rome and Parthia. Its sympathies 
were often with the Arsacids when prudence dictated 
compliance with Rome. Captured and sacked in A.D. 116 
and again by lL. Verus, it eventually became a Roman 
colony (Cass. Dio 77. 12), and thereafter issued a copious 
coinage, Christianity reached Edessa carly, and the town 
became the most important bishopric m Syria. At the 
court of Abgar TX was Bardesancs (Bar Daisan) who was 
converted to Christianity (c. 180) but later was regarded as 
a heretic; he was not a Gnostic but taught an astrological 
futalism. Edessa was Several times besieged and more than 
once captured by the Sassanid Persians; Heraclius re- 
covered it, but in A.D. 638 it fell to the Arabs. It had 
long been a centre of literary productivity in the Syriac 
language, the local form of Aramaic. T'he population 
of Edessa was predominantly Semitic and had closer 
affinities with its Iranian than with its more Hellenized 
western neighbours. Mosaics in the tombs of its aristo- 
cratic families vividly reflect their social habits. 


A. R. Bellinger and C. D Welles, YCIS 1915, 95 ff.; R. Duval, 
Histoire politique, religieuse et httéraire d’Edesse (1892); L. Hallier, 
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Careta imeen über die Edessa Chronik (1892); Jones, Cities F. 


om, Prov, ch.9; J. Levy, Syria 1957 (mosmcs), 196) (new 
excavations), E. 7. 


EDICTUM. The higher Roman magistrates (praetores, 
aediles, quaestores, censores; in the provinces the gover- 
nors) had the right to proclaim by edicts the steps which 
they intended to take in the discharge of their oflice (zus 
edicend?) Such edicts were put upin the Forumon an album 
(q.v.). Legally they ceased to be binding when the magis- 
trate left his post (normally after a year), but customarily 
they were confirmed by his successors, so that tor the 
most part the rules laid down ın the edict remained con- 
tinuously valid (edictum tralatictum), Among the magis- 
ternal edicts that of the praetor urbanus was of special 
importance for the development of the private law. The 
province of the praetor, as of all jurisdictional magistrates, 
was in form merely to apply the existing ws civile, but 
in his edict he was able, apart from providing model 
jormulae, to promise new auctions and other remedies and 
thus in substance to create u mass of new rules (rus 
praetorium, honorarium). In the formulation of his edict, 
and in its administration during his year of office, the 
practor would rely on the advice of jurists (see Junis- 
PRUDENCE). It was no doubt this indirect professional 
control which enabled the edict to play its vital formative 
function in the private law (see LAW AND PROCEDURE, 
ROMAN I]. 4). On the order of Hadrian, the jurist Salvius 
Julianus (q.v.) composed a revised edition of the prae- 
toran edict (c. A.D. 130), which was confirmed by a 
senatus consultum. Jt thus acquired a permanent form and 
the practors lost the right to alter it. The edict of the 
aediles (q.v.) curules (concerning principally market sales 
of slaves and animals) was perhaps annexed to it. "he 
later classical jurists wrote extensive commentaries on 
Hadrian’s edict, which were freely excerpted by the 
compilers of Justinian’s Digesta (q.v.), and the edict has 
been largely reconstructed on the basis of these excerpts 
(O. Lenel, Edictum perpetuum’ (1927)). A. B.; D. N. 


EDUCATION. I. THe EarLY Penton. Little is known 
of the training of children ın the pre-classical period, but 
the myths preserve the traditions of Chiron (q.v.) and of 
Phoenix (q.v. 1) as ideal educators, teaching their pupils 
all the then known skulls. "The educational ideal of Phoenix 
was the ‘speaker of words and doer of deeds’ (I. 9. 443). 
But the Mycenaeans provided technical instruction for 
scribes and pocts, the latter developing, for the purposes 
of improvised recitation, the techniques of the stock 
episode, the catalogue and the verbal formula for record- 
ing the details of religious ritual as well as geographical 
and historical fact. The study of history, as recorded in 
the poctry, wus thus an early clement in education. The 
art of writing may have perished ın the collapse of Mycen- 
sean civilization, but poetry survived as the mayor educa- 
tional instrument, preserving the traditions of the people, 
while its techniques continued to be taught and trans- 
mitted to culminate in the epics of Homer (q.v.), and 
ultimately to be transformed by the sophists (q.v.) and 
their forerunners into the techniques of prose rhetoric, 
which formed the most typical stream of the whole of 
ancient education. 

lI. Sparta. Certain Dorian states like Crete (q.v.) and 
classical Sparta (q.v.) practised a totalitarian and mili- 
taristic form of education, Sparta had been a leader of 
culture, but in classical times its educational system was 
entirely adapted to the purposes of maintaining military 
strength. From the age of 7 the child was entirely under 
the control of the State, living in barracks away from 
parents. The aim of education was to produce efficient 
soldiers, and though their training included music and 
how to read and write, physical education received first 
priority. Girls, too, were educated in the interests of the 
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state, to be the future mothers of warriors. For them, too, 
gymnastics and sport were emphasizcd, though dancing, 
singing, and music were not neglected. 

LMI. CLASSICAL ATHENS. I. Elementary Education. The 
introduction of alphahetic writing (see ALPHABET) into 
Greece ın the second half of the eighth century implies 
the development of schools for its instruction, but these 
could have been originally professional schools of poets, 
priests, and scribes. Evidence for common elementary 
schools is much later. The traditions relating to I'yrtacus 
(q.v.) in about 650 n.C. and the school laws ot Solon (q.v.) 
of 594 B.C. are not well authenticated, but the institution 
of ostracism (q.v.) presupposes widespread literacy by the 
time of Cleisthenes (q.v. 1). There is mention of schools 
among the allies of the Mytilenaeans in about 600 n.C. 
(Ael. VH 7. 15), at Astypalaca in 496 n.c. (Paus. 6. 9. 6), 
at Chios in 494 b.c. (Hdt. 6. 27), at "l'roezen in 480 
D.C. (Plut. Them. 10), and at Mycalessus in 413 B.C. 
(Thuc. 7. 29), and the general picture presented by the 
literary record, though queried by some scholars, is con- 
firmed by Attic vase-paintings of the period. 

‘There were three branches of elementary education, 
normally but not necessarily taught in ditferent establish- 
ments. The grammatistes taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic as well as literature, which consisted of learn- 
ing by heart the works of poets, selected because of their 
value for moral training (Homer being the chief author 
studied); the Aitharistes taught music and the works of 
lyric pocts; the paidotribes gymnastics, games, and de- 
portment. The pupil would normally start with the 
gymnastic lesson, then proceed to the lyre-school and 
finish the day with letters, but this sequence was not 
rigid, and as education was private, fee-paying, and not 
compulsory, parents might choose not to educate their 
children ın all three branches. A training in letters would 
be a minimum of schooling. Girls, too, as we sec from the 
vase-scenes, might receive an education in all three 
branches as well as in dancing, though not normally in 
the sume schools as the boys and possibly not to the same 
extent. Boys were always accompanied to school by a 
paidagogos. The head teacher was normally a freeman 
enjoying the same social status (and receiving similar 
remuneration) as a doctor or any other democratic 
worker. The assistant masters might be slaves or freemen. 
Discipline was firm both at home and at school. ‘Ihe 
symbol of the patdotribes’ power to punish was his forked 
stick, that of the other teachers the narthex; but for 
actual formal punishment in the schoolroom during the 
clussical period the sandal was used, though other 
methods are attested for later times. There is no evidence 
of formal, written examinations, but pupils were regularly 
tested by recitation and were expected to give public 
proof of knowledge or skill in the regular public literary, 
musical, or athletic competitions, all of which are illus- 
trated in vase-scenes. Despite the popularity of sport and 
contrary to much modern opinion, there was little real 
harmony between the intellectual and cultural sides of 
education. Xenophanes, Euripides, and Epaminondas 
opposed the athletic ideal which Pindar, Aristophanes, 
and Xenophon supported, while Plato, Isocrates, and 
Aristotle did not exclude but subordinated the physical 
to the intellectual. The schools themselves competed for 
the pupils’ time and fees. 

2. Higher Education. After elementary school a boy 
might enter a professional school of law or medicine or 
enrol in one of the schools of rhetoric or philosophy, or 
in courses offered by itinerant sophists either for personal 
culture and civic efficiency or in order to become a 
tertiary teacher himself. Some of these higher schools 
prescribed propaideutic courses (as geometry for Plato’s 
Academy) and thus was born secondary education. The 
most famous higher schools were Isocrates’ school of 
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rhetoric, founded about 390 B.C., Plato’s Academy (q.v.) 
with its scientific, mathematical, and philosophical curri- 
culum founded soon after, and Aristotle’s Lyceum (see 
ARISTOTLE § 2) founded ın 335 D.C. 

3. The Great Educators, The sophists were itinerant 
teachers, claiming, each 1n his own way, to train pupils 
for civic efficiency. They believed in the power of know- 
ledge to form human character, they offered wide curri- 
cula, they belonged to the liberal, democratic tradition of 
Greek education, they were progressive and pragmatic in 
their views and methods and they sought to enhance and 
transmit the cultural heritage against which Socrates 
(q.v. 1) and Plato (q.v. 1) so violently reacted. Socrates is 
said to have been in his younger days the head of a 
scientific school, but his chief importance for education 
rests upon his equation of virtue with knowledge and on 
his ‘Socratic’ method of teaching. Plato sets forth in the 
Republic and in a less extreme form in the Laws an ideal 
state of a totalitarian mould and a corresponding system 
of education in which everything, including most forms 
of literature and art, which does not serve the ends of the 
state, is rigidly excluded. The Timaeus, which was vir- 
tually the only Plato known to the Middle Ages, provided 
for them the rationale for the Quadrivinm, which, how- 
ever, dertves ultimately from Hipptas. In his early works 
he strongly opposed the teaching of rhetoric, but later 
allowed ıt to be taught in the Academy alongside the 
scientific and other studies. In his concept of a school in 
permanent buildings staffed by specialists sharing a 
unified and integrated curriculum was born the idea of 
the secondary school, while in founding the Academy 
he may be said to have invented the University. Xeno- 
phon (q.v. 1) too was anti-sophistic (as was the tashion of 
fourth century educational thought), but he advocated a 
purely practical non-intellectual type of curriculum, with 
specialist teachers for each ape group and the training of 
character through toil, and through the imitation of great 
examples. Isocrates (q.v.) restored the old tudition, 
which Socrates and Plato had tried to suppress, and he 
owes much to the sophists in curriculum and teaching 
method. Ilis path to the teaching of civic efliciency and of 
morality was through rhetoric, to which the other sub- 
jects of his curriculum were subservient. Amongst these 
uncillary subjects, which included, significantly, the 
study of history, he distinguished between useful, or 
cultural, and purely disciplinary subjects (like eristic and 
mathematics). lie sought to oust the poets from their 
pre-eminent position in the curriculum by developing 
equivalent forms of composition in prose. Hais standpoint 
on the place of physical education in the curriculum has 
already been noted. The other main controversy among 
educational thinkers concerned the relative importance 
for learning of nature and nurture, of heredity and environ- 
ment. The old aristocratic vicw—of Pindar, for example 
—was that heredity was all-important. The sophists had 
reconciled the claims of the two factors and Socrates and 
Plato had made grudging concessions to their view. Iso- 
crates, though he vacillated at times, yet on the whole 
presented a balanced view, with due recognition of the 
claims of teaching. Aristotle (q.v.) taught rhetoric in the 
Academy, became the tutor of Alexander and founded 
the Lyceum, the greatest research institute of antiquity. 

4. Teaching Methods. ‘The methods of private tuition 
at home, individual attention in a group situation, and 
group instruction ure all attested in our sources, not 
only for letters and music but also for gymnastics (Plato, 
Polit. 294 dc). Memoriter learning and testing by recita- 
tion were common techniqucs. 

Pedagogic skill was most highly developed in rhetorical 
teaching. Pupils memorized commonplaces, stock situa- 
tions, and stock phrases together with sample passages 
like Gorgias’ Funeral Oration as material for future 
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‘improvisation’. They were trained in the psychology and 
techniques of persuasion and in the art of arguing both 
sides of cases. Both the sophists and Isocrates supple- 
mented this training by curricula furnishing a wide back- 
ground of gencral knowledge (see RHETORIC, GREEK). 

‘The sophists developed the ‘long’ and the ‘short’ forms 
of discourse. The former corresponds to the lecture 
method, which even Socrates and Plato, though prefer- 
ring the dialectic (q.v.) method and the seminar, fre- 
quently employed. The ‘short’ form is a dialectic or 
question-and-answer method, in which, unlike the 
Socratic method, the respondent makes a real contribu- 
tion to the argument. ‘This method was developed by 
Isocrates into a seminar technique of group discussion 
and group criticism. The Socratic method, which seems 
to depend for its rationale on the Theory of Ideas (see 
PLATO 1) and which procecds, after reducing the pupil to a 
state of aporta (or puzzlement), to bring to light knowledge 
lying dormant in the pupil's soul, is well illustrated 1n the 
geometry lesson of Plato's Meno. The ‘play-way’ method 
was recommended by Plato in the teaching of elementary 
arithmetic, but in general Plato was hostile to any form 
of experimentation 1n scientific teaching. The ‘activity’ 
method is advocated by Xenophon (q.v. 1) in the Cyro- 
paedia where pupils learn justice by practising it in real 
hfe group situations. 

TV. HELLENISTIC Enucaion. 1. The pattern of educa- 
tion somewhat incompletely established by classical 
Athens was brought tn the early years of the Hellenistic 
cra to a definitive form which endured with but slight 
changes to the end of the ancient world. The greater 
attention paid to the education of the common man is 
reflected m the many separate philosophical treatises on 
education by such thinkers as Aristippus, Theophrastus, 
Arstoxenus, Cleanthes, Zeno, Chrysippus, Clearchus, 
and Cleomenes. ‘he Ilellenistic school was well inte- 
grated with society, participating in community rites and 
ceremonies and welcoming parents and citizens to its 
functions. 

2. Organization. Vhe State exerted more legislative 
control over education. Though schools were normally 
sull run as private enterprises, the trend towards public 
ownership is exemplified in Teos, Miletus, Delphi, and 
Rhodes, where private benefactors had established 
foundations for the payment of teachers’ salarics. Most 
ates provided at least one gymnasium (q.v.) for the pur- 
poses of education. Such gymnasia were designed to ac- 
commodate not only physical training but also teachers 
of literature, philosophy, and music. A public library was 
usually close by to complete the academic complex. The 
gymnasiarchos (y.v.) was a state official elected for one 
year to control the gymnasium as a whole and to super- 
vise all aspects of the education (whether public or 
private) of the ephebot (q.v.) and the neoz. Ile might be 
expected to subsidize the school’s finances from his own 
pocket, to buy oil for the athletes, and even to pay the 
salaries of one or more of the teachers. The increasing 
hnancial burdens of the office led to its decay in imperial 
times to a mere Jiturgy with wealth the only qualification. 
The paidonomos had similar duties in respect of elemen- 
tury education. An important duty of both officers was 
the organization of the regular public competitions for 
hoth public and private schools which were the ancient 
substitute for the public examination and which were 
designed to facilitate the task of pupil promotion, to test 
the efficiency of the teacher, and to serve as the basis of 
the award of prizes for both teacher and pupil. Class 
loads tended to be high, as the recorded complaints of 
teachers indicate. The two most significant administra- 
tive developments in this period were the concentration 
of all educational activity for each age level into one 
building, and the division of the pupils into clear-cut 
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educational age groups—paides (up to 14), ephebot 
(15-17), and neot (18 and over). Girls, too, were educated 
at all age levels. In some cases they came under the con- 
trol of the same officials as the boys and shared the same 
teachers, occasionally perhaps even the same classrooms, 
In other cases separate state officials were responsible for 
them. At Athens ‘the term ephebot (q.v.) had a different 
meaning than elsewhere and neoi was not an educational 
term. Education remained private but the general pattern 
no doubt was similar. ‘I'he ephebic institution for the 
18-plus group was military in character until towards the 
end of the second century B.C. when its programme came 
to include humane studies. 

3. Elementary Education continued the classical pattern 
with but little change. 

4. Secondary Education had originated in Athens from 
the preparatory courses required for entry to the higher 
schools. While still retaining this function it also became 
now an extension of general education for all pupils. 
Physical education and music continued, but of greater 
significance 1s the extension of elementary literary educa- 
uon to the secondary level, combining, in many instances, 
with mathematics and science to form the ancient ideal 
of enkyklios paideia (see ENCYCLOPAEDIC LEARNING) or 
‘general education’. This, of course, looks back to the 
syllabi of TIippias and Isocrates and forward to the 
medieval Seven Liberal Arts. ‘There was, however, a 
constant tendency for literary studies to push out all the 
others. Homer and the other classics were studied im 
minute detail according to a rigidly formalized lesson 
plan. In later times the study of grammar (in the modern 
sense) and composition, and preliminary rhetorical 
material became common. 

§. Higher Education. From the secondary school of the 
ephebot a youth was promoted at the age of 18 to the school 
for the neot, in which gymnastics and music combined 
with literary and philosophical studies. These tertiary 
schools may, as Nilsson says, have influenced the Athenian 
ephebic institution (see EF HEO!). “heir standards were not 
high and for really senous higher education a youth must 
go to one of the great centres of learning—to Athens, 
Pergamum, and Rhodes for philosophy and rhetoric, to 
Cos, Pergamum, or Ephesus for medicine, to Alexandria 
for the whole range of higher studies (see MUSEUM). 

6. The Teachers. Teachers, in the municipal systems, 
were elected by the people for one year at a time and 
supervised by the gymnasiarch and patdonomos. There 
were three grades of literary teacher—grammatist 
(elementary), grammaticus (secondary), and rhetor or 
sophist (tertiary). To compensate for the shortage of 
efficient teachers the patdanomos might engage skilled 
itinerant teachers for short periods. Ordinary teachers 
received but little more pay than a skilled workman, 
salaried state teachers being better off than private ones. 
The music teacher received most, then the literary 
teacher, then the patdotribes. A good teacher might expect 
to receive gifts, prizes at the competitions, and in some 
cases exemptions from taxes. Highly qualified teachers as 
well as state educational officials were amply rewarded. 
Some contemptuous references to teachers are recorded, 
but generally they were well respected, as is clear from 
many funerary monuments. 

V. Rome. 1. The Old Education. The pupil was trained 
in gremio matris until the age of 7. ‘The father then per- 
sonally assumed responsibility for the boy’s education, 
teaching him his letters, manly exercises, and the use of 
weapons as well as moral and social conduct and a know- 
ledge of the laws. The boy accompanied his father every- 
where, to ceremonies, socia] occasions, even to the Senate. 
With the assumption of the toga virilts at about the age of 
16 came the firuecinium fori during which he was attached 
to some notable citizen for political experience, to be 
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followed by the tirocinium militiae for his military train- 
ing. This old aristocratic system of parental training and 
political apprenticeship, so favoured by such reactionaries 
as Cato (q.v. 1), persisted right into imperial times. 

2. Schools. "The evidence is scant, but elementary 
Latin schools must have existed from earliest times under 
Greek and Etruscan influence. Writing was known and 
Etruscan teaching alphabets have survived. The references 
to Verginia’s attendance at school in 449 B.C. (Livy 3. 44. 6; 
Dion, Hal. 11.28) and to schools at Falerii and 'l'usculum 
(Livy 5. 27; 6. 25) at the time of Camillus, 1f doubtfully 
authentic, do at least imply a long tradition of schooling. 
Plutarch (Quaest. Rom. 59) cannot be correct in saving 
that Spurius Carvilius (q.v. 2) was the first ‘to open a 
letter school’. With the aristocratic hellenizing tendencies 
of the third and second centuries B.c. a system of Greek 
primary and secondary schools developed. These in turn 
created a demand for [atin secondary schools which 
could not develop until there was a Latin literature to 
teach—a want soon satisfied by Livius (q.v. 1) Andron- 
icus’ translation of the Odyssey and later by the Annales 
of Ennius. T'he programme was enlarged 1n 26 s.c. when 
Q. Caecihus (q.v. 3) Epirota introduced the study of 
Virgil and ‘other new poets’. Tertiary education ran a 
similar course. Greek rhetoric, already taught at Rome in 
the second century R.C. and stimulated by the lectures of 
Crates (q.v. 3) of Mallas in 168 .c., later generated Latin 
rhetoric when in 95 u.Cc. Plotius Gallus founded a Latin 
rhetorical school. Despite the inhibiting legislation of 92 
B.C. the Rhetoruwa ad Herennium (q.v.) appeared between 
86 and 82 B.C. as the first Latın textbook of rhetoric. 
There thus arose two parallel systems of education, one 
Greek, one Latin, using similar material and methods and 
sharing the same students. ‘l'o be ‘learned in both tongues’ 
was the badge of culture. Two noteworthy features of 
Roman education were the exclusion of physical educa- 
tion from the schools and the inclusion of girls in the 
benefits of education. Education was to become pte- 
dominantly literary and rhetorical but these studies lent 
themselves readily to moral training, an idcal never 
absent from Greck or Roman education, 

3. Teachers. (a) "Vhe htterator or ludi magister, like the 
Greek grammatistes, offered an clementary education m 
reading, writing, and arithmetic for boys and girls from 
about 7 to 11 years of age. (b) The Romans adopted the 
Greek custom of assigning paedagog: to their children. In 
some cases these helped with the teaching. (c) ‘The gram- 
maticus taught grammar and literature and general sub- 
jects to the 12 to 15 age proup as a general education and 
as a preparation for rhetoric. Originally he taught rhetoric 
too and a demarcation dispute persisted until the first 
century A.D., but the two protessions were properly dis- 
tinct. The typical lesson plan consisted of praelectio or 
prelaminary explanation by the master; lecho or reading 
aloud by the pupil of the passage previously prepared and 
perhaps memorized; enarratio by master or systematic 
word by word explanation (by question and answer 
method) of details of word-endings, grammar, mythology, 
history, science, or gencral knowledge; and iudicium or 
final aesthetic judgement. ‘Though expert teachers of 
mathematics, science, and music existed, these were for 
potential specialists only and it was the grammaticus who 
taught all the subsidiary subjects in the school. Normally 
this was done incidentally ın the Jiterature lesson as the 
subject-matter arose in the course of the enarratio. (d) 
The Rhetor. With the decay of political oratory under 
the Empire the emphasis in rhetorical education shifted 
to the training of pupils, who entered these schools at 
about the age of 16, for the career of advocate. The Latin 
rhetorical schools followed the Greek methods based on 
the formula: inventio, dispositio, elocutio, memoria. The 
pupil was introduced to his subject by a preliminary set 
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of exercises (progymnasmata (q.v.)), and then mastered 
the art of declamation (see DECLAMATIO) with its division 
into suasortae—deliberative rhetoric—and controversiae— 
legal rhetoric. As with the grammaticus general knowledge 
and moral behaviour were taught incidentally, For more 
advanced instruction a scholar would go abroad, prefer- 
ably to Athens. Rhetorical teaching has been criticized 
by both ancient and modern writers for the unreality of 
its themes and for its irrelevance to real life. But recent 
scholarship has shown that many of the actual themes 
and most of the principles involved were very relevant to 
the practice of law in the imperial courts. The tranmg 
certainly fitted the student for participation ın the prac- 
tice of public declamation, which was a very real feature in 
the cultural life of the time. The difliculty of the themes 
he had to grapple with provided excellent mental training 
and the experience of sustaining the classroom themes 
was a good basis for the thrust and parry of advocacy in 
the courts. In addition rhetorical studies were regarded 
as pood preparation for administration and thus led to a 
career in the public service. (e) Lazo Schools. At first law 
was taught by the (rocimium fort, but with the develop- 
ment of legal theory there arose a class of legal experts 
(aurisprudcntes (see JURISPRUDENCPF)), who might be con- 
sulted on points of law by advocates and others, and who 
accepted pupils. Under the Empire they were granted 
oficial recognition and by the second century regular law 
schools were conducted by them in conjunction with 
their consultative practices. Rome's most orginal con- 
tribution to education was her law schools. 

4- State Control. ‘Vhough Athens, not Sparta, set the 
pattern for subsequent education, yet some measure of 
State support and control was to prove necessary for the 
spread of educational opportumty. ‘The Vroezenian 
decree and so-called Solonic laws (which may properly 
belong to the beginning of the fourth century) are early 
examples of State interference. The trend was continued 
in the Hellenistic State oficials and the municipal . hools 
founded on private benctactions. In Rome carly State 
interest 1s revealed by the decrees of 173, 161, 154, and 
again of 92 B.C. expelling tertiary teachers. Though the 
Roman State did not ever mstitute special educational 
magistrates on the I[lellenistic model, the Empcrots 
exercised the same control through their ordinary powers 
as well as by granting immunities and privileges to, and 
conferring honours on, teachers, and by acting as ‘bene- 
factors’. Caesar attracted Greek teachers to Rome by 
granting them citizenship, while Augustus exempted 
them from his expulsion decree (Suct. Caes. 42. 2; Aug. 
42. 3). Vespasian instituted the first chairs of Greck and 
of Latin rhetoric at Rome, to the latter of which he ap- 
pointed Quintilian. Trajan gave the munus educationis to 
5,000 needy children. Hadnan extended this benefit and 
also was the founder of the Athenacum (q.v.). Marcus 
Aurelius created a chair of rhetoric and four chairs of 
philosophy at Athens. Public municipal schools were 
endowed by benefactors (as in Hellenistic times) and 
direct intervention by the Emperor or his delegates in 
such matters as choice of teachers and salary scales be- 
came common 1n the late Empire. Julian (q.v.) forbade 
Christians to teach in A.D. 362 but the ban was lifted in 
364. And in 529 Justinian closed the Neoplatonist schools 
in Athens (see NEOPLATONISM). A proper national system 
of education never did develop, but with increasing State 
contro] education became constantly more widespread. 

VI. Education as we know the term began in Greece 
where the basic theoretical and practical issues were first 
clearly enunciated and debated, where after much experi- 
mentation effective teaching methods were developed 
and curricula established and where the main lines of 
future educational development were laid down. Mathe- 
matical and scientific studies found a place in the curricula 
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but the main emphasis was always on humane studies 
based on the traditional literature. Some few thinkers 
sought an ideal harmony of mind and body which was 
never fully realized in practice even in Greece and much 
less in Rome. Rome perfected the Greck methods and 
appropriated and handed on the Greek culture, but her 
original contribution was the systematic study of legal 
theory and the foundation of legal schools. The Quadri- 
cum of Hippias (and of Plato) -arithmetic, astronomy, 
geometry, and music, and the Trivium of grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic deriving ultumately from the 
sophists and Isocrates, were the curricula inherited by 
the Middle Ages and designated by Martianus Capella as 
the Seven Liberal Arts. From beginning to end the ideal 
of the ‘speaker of words’ was never lost and the whole 
educational structure culminating in the elaborate 
incthods of advanced rhetoric was designed to produce 
effective public speakers. Of all the lessons which the 
modern, democratic school has learnt from Greece and 
Rome, this is the one it has learnt least effectively. 

F A. G. Beck, Greek Education, 450-7350 AC. (1964) (lists the 
ancient sources and archacological evidence); A. A Uryant, ‘Hoy- 
hood and Youth in the days of Artstophancs’, Mare. Stud. 1907; 
M l, Clarke, Rhetoric at Rame (1954), €. A. Forbes, Greek Physical 
Education (1929); A. Gwynn, Roman Education (1926); W. Jaeger, 
Poidera (1944-5), F. IKuhnert, Al/gemembildung und Fachhldung m 
der Antthe (1061), R. ©. Lodge, Plato's Theory of Education (1947); 
Hl 1 Marrou, 4 Aistory of Education in cintiquity (1956), E. 


Mikkola, /sokrates (1954), M. P Nilsson, Mie hellemstische Schule 
(1955); E. Ziebarth, Aus dem griechischen Schultoesent tora): ici 
F. > B. 


EETION (‘Heriwv), name of cight different mythological 
persons (sce Schultz in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.). The 
only well-known one ts the father of Andromache (q.v.), 
king of the Cilician city of Thebe. Achilles captured and 
plundered the city, killing Eetion and his sons, but giving 
him honourable burial (H. 6. 414 {T.). H. J R. 


EFFATUS (AGER, LOCUS). An augur (see AUGURES) 
who marked out a templum on the ground was said 
lhberare effarique that space (see Servius on len. 1. 446), 
that is to free it (from profane use, cf. Livy 5. 54. 7) 
bv the use of the proper words. But effart was used of 
marhing ofl land for other purposes; the ground on 
which Rome (and presumably other cities regularly 
founded) stood was ager effatus (Gellius 13. 14. 1). 


Latte, RR qz. H. J. R. 


EGERIA (ctymology uncertain, whether from egero, 
cl. mfero : inferius; or connected with the gentile name 
Epgerius, and if the latter, whether the goddess or the 
gens 1s prior), a goddess, probably of water, worshipped 
in association with Diana (q.v.), at Aricia (Verg. Aen. 7. 
762-3), and apparently with the Camenae (q.v.) outside 
the Porta Capena in Rome (Juvenal 3. 17 and Mayor ad 
loc). Women with child sacrificed to Egeria for easy 
delivery (Festus, 67. 25 Lindsay; Wissowa, RK 100, 219, 
248 f.; cf. Altheim, Griechische Götter, 127; A. E. Gordon, 
Umv. of Cahforma Publ. Class. Arch. 11, 1934, 13 f.). She 
was said to have been Numa’s consort and adviser (Livy 
1. 21. 3 and often); cf. NUMA. 


Latte, RR 170. H.J. R. 
EGG (in ritual). Eggs play no great part in ancient 
ritual. They occur in chthonian offerings (Nilsson in 
ARW xı. 530 ff.), as lfe-givers (?); an egg is one of the 
materials used for purifying the ship of Isis (Apuleius, 
Met. 11. 16; not Greek ritual); but they were used for 
Greek purifications also (Lucian, Dial. Mort. 1. 1; 
Catapl. 7), including the so-called Hecate’s suppers 
(schol. Lucian, 125. 24 Rabe); probably in the Greek 
instances simply as articles of food, either for the im- 
Purities to pass into so that they might be thrown away, 
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as food otherwise tainted might be, or as bribes to the 
uncanny powers which they might eat instead of any- 
thing more valuable. At meals, eggshells were smashed 
or pierced to prevent sorcerers using them (Pliny, HN 
28. 19). There was also a form of divination, wocxoria, 
by putting eggs on the fire and observing how thcy 
sweated or burst; Orpheus was supposed to have written 
on this (Kern, Orph. frag. 333). lL. J. R. 


EGNATIUS (1, PW g), Gri rius, Samnite general who 
organized the coalition of Samnites, Gauls, and Etruscans 
whose defeat at Sentinum (q.v.) made Rome mistress of 
central Italy, 295 B.c. (Polyb. 2. 19; Livy 10. 21. 29). 
Egnatius, like the Roman general Decius (q.v. 3) Mus, 
fcll ın the battle. ‘The suggestion that Ignatius is only 
a fictitious composite of two other Samnite generals, 
Gellus Status (captured 305) and Marius Ignatius 
(Social War hero), 1s unconvincing. L. T. S, 


EGNATTUS (2, PW 36) RUFUS, Marcus, of senatorial 
family, won popularity as acdile (probably 21 B.C.) by 
organizing a private fire-brigade, and, without observing 
the legal interval, held the practorship in the following 
year. In 19, no less illegally, he presented himself to the 
consul C. Sentius Saturninus (q.v. 2) as a candidate for 
the other consulship, which had been lett vacant for 
Augustus and declined by him; Sentius refused to accept 
his candidature and rioting ensued. Eynatius then plotted 
to assassinate Augustus on his return from the East, but 
was detected and executed. 


F. Millar, A Study of Casstus Dio (1964), 87 f. 
G.W.R.; T J.C. 


EGYPT UNDER THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, 
igypt had been httle affected by Greece before Alexan- 
der’s conquest. ‘I'rade with Greece had mainly consisted 
in bartering corn for silver at Naucratis, and foreign 
munufactured articles rarely went up country. Greek 
mercenaries were employed at times, but did not settle; 
and travellers hke Herodotus and Plato collected in- 
formation but imparted none. Whether Alexander 
formed any plans tor hellenizing Egypt 1s unknown: 
his one foundation there, Alexandria, was primarily a 
seaport, and he does not seem even to have garrisoned 
Memphis, the strategic centre of the lower Nile valley, 
while the south was left to itself. He was formally 
recognized as king at Memphis, and then passed out of 
Egyptian history. Lf he had uny scheme, it would doubt- 
less be known to Ptolemy Soter, if to anyone; but how 
far Prolemy’s organization of Egypt was his own and how 
far inherited from Alexander can only be guessed. 

2. The development of Alexandria as the home of a 
new Gracco-Egyptian culture was begun by Soter: a 
typical instance of the syncretism attempted is the con- 
ception of Surupis built up by a committee of theo- 
logians. Ptolemais, tounded to control Upper Egypt, 
wus more purely Greek in its organization; also reclaimed 
lands ın the Fayûm were given to veterans of the army, 
providing a reservoir of troops and a guard for the desert 
frontier. But Hellenism did not spread amongst the 
natives for many decades; stray references, e.g. to 
gyMnasia in some provincial towns, are the only indica- 
tions of Greek influence. Ptolemy Philadelphus, less 
occupied with external policy than his father, could pay 
more attention to the advancement of culture in Alexan- 
dria, and spent money freely in securing Greek writers 
and artists; but he had to make concessions to Egyptian 
ideas, e.g. by issuing a copper coinage on the local 
standard to circulate alongside of the Greek silver. 
Attempts to introduce Greek practices, e.g. that of Apol- 
lonius in farming, were short-lived; the recruiting of 
Egyptians to be trained in a phalanx in 218 was more 
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significant of their recovery of position than of the growth 
of IIellenism. The difference in tone between the decree 
formulated by the synod of priests at Canopus in 237 
and that similarly passed at Memphis in 196 shows the 
revival of nationalism in religion. 

3- The second century R.C. witnessed a gradual super- 
session of Greeks by Gracco-Egyptians in the Alexan- 
drian official circles. By the reign of Epiphanes most of 
the Ptolemaic possessions outside Africa, except Cyprus, 
were lost, isolating Egypt from the Greek political world; 
and the Ethiopian rulers of Meroe had pushed their 
frontier down to Philae. The latter probably fostered 
risings m the 'Thebaid, and the constant dynastic quarrels 
of the royal house, which started with the sons of Epi- 
phancs, disturbed the whole country. ‘lo these in part the 
numerous concessions granted to the natives may be 
ascribed, as bribes for their support; but the Egyptian 
element at court must also have counted for something 
in securing them. Polybius seemingly found no pure 
Greeks even at Alexandria: he described the population 
as Egyptians, mercenaries, and Alexandrians of mixed 
stock; and, as there was little to tempt fresh Greck settlers, 
the Graeco-Egyptians would tend to become more and 
more Egyptian. 

4. Greek influence, in short, was never more than a 
veneer in the interior of Egypt under the Ptolemies. In 
Alexandria the Museum maintained a contact with Greek 
culture, particularly in philosophy, which absorbed some 
Egyptian elements, but it did not touch the natives; the 
Greek language was used officially, but the native lan- 
guage persisted, to revive as Coptic; the Greek gods were 
only known in the country as synonyms for local deities, 
and in the artificial triad of Sarapis, Isis, and Ilarpocrates 
the latter two, who were mainly Egyptian in their attri- 
butes, were more generally worshipped than Sarapis. The 
royal house itself became egyptianized, ın sympathies if 
not in blood: the monuments relating to it, especially in 
temples, are predominantly Egyptian; and the whole 
policy of government was changed accordingly ın its 
onentation. 

§. The Roman conquest of Egypt had disastrous 
results. Augustus treated Egypt as a personal estate, which 
was exploited without any consideration for the welfare 
of the inhabitants. ‘The wealth of the Jand had not been 
seriously depleted under the Ptolemies: there 1s httle 
evidence of destitution, and, though the conditions of 
life outside the towns were primitive, they did not 
deteriorate. Roman rule was marked by decay for over 
three centuries: the revenues were spent abroad and 
capital was drained to Rome, land went out of cultiva- 
tion, and many of the agriculturists were reduced to 
vagabondage. It was not till the imperial authority 
grew weaker in the fourth century that there was any 
revival of prosperity in Egypt: then large estates of a 
feudal type were formed in some districts, in others 
monastic bodies acquired considerable propertics—- for 
both of which analogies can be found in Ptolemaic times 
—and contemporary documents suggest a distinct 
amelioration in the life of the natives. The changes in 
the administration of Egypt under the Roman Empcrors 
illustrate this point. Augustus probably intended to keep 
the existing scheme of organization in being when he 
conquered the country: certainly many of the Ptolemaic 
official titles were retained, and the functions of these 
officials were seemingly little altered; the chicf novelty, 
the Prefect, might be described as a viceroy substituted 
for a king. But, as the machinery had to be gradually 
adapted to a new ideal of government, the Ptolemaic 
E eroice Jost such independence as it had possessed— 
for instance, the heads of the former finance department, 
the dioecetes and idiologus, became of executive instead 
of administrative rank, and the prescnce of an army of 
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occupation deprived the epistrategus of his military 
powers. In the lower grades of officials, whose main 
duties werc in the collection of revenues for the Emperor, 
there was a steady trend towards compulsory service: 
many of the Ptolemaic taxes had been farmed freely, but 
under the Romans the posts became liturgies. The local 
magistrates, under varous titles—gymnasiarch, exegetes, 
eutheniarch, cosmetes, agoranomus—had one common 
responsibility, that of making up the sum assessed upon 
their town, if they could not extract ıt from the collectors, 
or these from the taxpayers. Septimius Severus attempted 
to remedy matters by converting the bodies of magis- 
trates into senates, presumably with the idea of increasing 
the local control; but as the burden on the community 
as a whole was not lightened, the measure did nothing 
to check the impoverishment of the country. 

6. In Alexandria Roman rule completed the fusion of 
the Greek and Egyptian elements, which thereafter 
formed a nationalist opposition to the imperial officials: 
the gymnasiarchs were usually m the forefront of any 
popular movement. ‘There was apparently some revival 
of Greek culture, as shown by the study of Greek litera- 
ture, and Sarapis worship became more influential. 
Hadrian may have realized the possibility of improving 
the condition of the country, by encouraging this tendency, 
when he founded Antinoopolis on a Greek model; but 
though his foundation prospered, his experiment was not 
repeated, except by Septimius Severus in a summary and 
ill-considered fashion. Romanization was never at- 
tempted: veterans from the army settled sporadically in 
the country, but they were soon absorbed into the mass of 
the natives; Latin was hardly ever used, except in oflicial 
or military documents, or studied; formal mention of the 
emperors was occasionally made in Eyyptian style on 
temple walls, and Roman festivals were occasionally ob- 
served, but in neither case was there any real meaning. 
In Byzantine times a resident in Egypt might boast of 
Macedonian descent, or quote Homer; no one .howed 
any knowledge of the existence of Rome. See also 
PTOLEMY (1). 


ANCIENT Sourcnis. There is no connected account of any period 
in the history of Egypt under Gieek or Roman rule, and very hitle 
first-hand evidence of value, except for passages in Polybrus, the 
later, fragmentary books of Diodorus, and the De bello Alexandrina 
The scraps of information given by Roran writers are far from trust- 
worthy. The important mnscrptions can be foundin OG TJ and 1G Rom 
The papyn discovered and published during the last fifty years 
provide ihe chief matenal their evidence m necessarily fragmentary, 
but they have revolutionized the old views on the social and economic 
conditions of the country. 

MODERN LITENATURE. (a) General history: A Rouché-Leclerca, 
Histowre des Lagides (1904 7); E. R. Bevan, History of Egypt under 
the Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927), J. G. Mine, Flistary of Egypt under 
Roman Rule (1924); W Schubart, Aegypten von Alexander dem 
Grossen bis auf Mohammed (1922). 

(b) Military: J. Teaquier, Les Institutions milttaires de l Ieyypte 
sous let Lagtdes (1911); 1d. L'Armée romaine d' Egypte d' Auguste a 
Dioclétien (1918); M. Launey, Recherches sur les armees hellémstiques 
(2 vols. 1949-50), passim. 

(c) Orgamzation. I. Mitteis und U. Wilcken, Grundzuge und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde (1912); A. Stein, Untersuchungen 
aur Geschichte und Verwaltung Aecgyptens unter romscher Herrschaft 
(191s); V. Martin, Les Epustratéges (1911), E. Biedermann, Der 
Faowdixds ypuppaters (1914); P. Jouguet, La Vie municipale dans 
Egypte romaine (1911); B. A. van Groningen, Le Gymnastarque dis 
metropoles de l'Égypte romaine (1024); F. Ocrtel, Dre Liturgie (1917), 
A. Stein, Die Prafekten von Agypten m der römischen Kaiserzeit 
(1950). 

(d) ‘Taxation: U. Wilcken, Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien 
(2 vols. 1899), V. Martin, La Frscaltté romane en Egypte aux trots 
premiers “cles de I’ Empire (1926); S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt 
from Augustus to Ihocletian (1918). 

(e) Social and Economic: Claire Préaux, L’Eronomie rovale des 
Lagides (19739); Rostovtzell, Hellemstic World; Roman Empire; A © 

ohnson, Eeonome Survey of Ancient Rome—Roman Egypt (1936), 

G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyrit (1933); J. G. Milne, 
Catalogue of Alexandrian Coins (Ashmolean Muscum) (1933). 

(J) Religion: W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen 
Aegypten (1905 8); H. I. Rell, Jews and Christians in Egypt (1924); 
Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt? (1954). 

(g) Law: R. Taubenschlay, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in 
the light of the Papyri* (1955). 
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(h) Literary texts from Egypt: R. A Pack, The Greek and Latin 
Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt? (1965). 

References to numerous articles in periodicals will be found, 
clasaified, in the bibliographies to CAH vu, ch. 4; x, ch. 10; 
xt, ch. 16 The general bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypt 
published annually in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology came to 
an end in 1939 An annual survey of inscriptions irom Giaeco- 
Roman Egypt has continued to date. Chromgue d'Egypte provides 
information regarding current publications. J G. 


EGYPTIAN DEITIES. The chief deities of Egyptian 
origin worshipped in the Graeco-Roman world were 
Sarapis, Isis (qq.v.), and [larpocrates (see HORUS). Anubis 
(q.v.) appears with the group in some places and Ammon, 
Bubastis, and Osiris (qq.v.) at others. ‘I‘emples of these 
deities such as the one at Delos, for instance, might 
contain among the ‘associated gods’, in addition to those 
mentioned, a dozen or more Egyptian, Greek, or syn- 
cretized deities. A minor deity of the group was some- 
times Bes, an old, crude, comic god much beloved by the 
common people. The popularity of Bes, Harpocrates, 
and other minor members of the cult was enhanced hy 
the influence of the pottery industry which sent out 
from Alexandria many statuettes, jars, jugs, and vases 
with representations of these deities. In the [ellenistic 
age most of the foundations of the cult of the Egyptian 
deities in the Aegean area seem to have become public 
cults very quickly, and most of their ceremonies and 
ploperties came under the regulation and direction of 
the magistrates of the city-states. In connexion with 
many of these cults there were societies of melanephorot 
and some system of periodic services was probably 
carricd out. In the later period, especially in the West as, 
for instance, at Pompen, the cult was probably served by 
a professional priesthood, and at many of the temples 
the old Egyptian mysteries of Osiris were celebrated. 
Something of the nature of these mysteries 1s disclosed 
to us by Apuleius in his Metamorphoses (book 11), and 
Plutarch (Concerning Isis and Osiris) shows how they 
could receive a philosophic interpretation. "The cult of 
the Egyptian deities was one of the last great pagan 
worships to succumb to Christian pressure. ‘Che temple 
at Alexandria was destroyed about 291, but the cult 
lingered longer at Philae. The cult scems to have com- 
manded strong interest among official classes in Rome 
during the fourth century. 

A Alfoldi, 4 Festival of Isis ın Rome under the Chnstian Emperors 
of the Fourth Century (Diss Pann. n. 7, Budapest, 1937); T. A. 
Hrady, The Reception of the Egyptian Cults by the Greeks (Univ. of 
Missoun Studies x 1935); Cumont, Kel. or.; S Dow, “The Egyptian 
Cultwain Athens’ (Harv Theol Rev. 1977), G. Lafaye, Historre du 
culte des drvanstes d' Alexandrie (1484), J. G. Milne, ‘Gracco-Epvptuan 
Rebman (ARE vi, 374 #.), A D. Nock, Conversion(1y33); P. Roussel, 
Les Cultes egyptiens a Delos (1910), J ‘Youtain, Les Cultes patens dans 
empire romain (1907-); P M. Fraser, “lwo Studies in the Cult of 
Sarapis in the Hellenistic World’ (Opusc Athemensia (4°), 1, 1960). 


id, ‘Current problems concerning ... the cult of Sarapis’ (ibid. 7, 
1907). See also under Isis, sARALIS. T.A RB. 


EILEITHYIA(E) (Fi\c(@via(c)), the goddess(es) of 
birth identified by the Romans with Lucina (see JUNO). 
She was evidently in origin a local Minoan nursing or 
mother goddess. [ler cavern sanctuary at Amnisus, men- 
tioned ın Od. 19. 188, has been excavated by Marinatos, 
showing a continuous cult from the neolithic to the 
classical periods (Crete and Mvcenae (1960), 115, and pl. 
2). Eler name, in the form ‘Eleuthia’, occurs ın a tablet 
from Cnossus. She has no myth properly speaking, 
appearing simply as a subordinate figure ın various stories 
of birth, see 1LERACLES, LETO. She ts often identified with, 
or her name used as a title of, Hera; she is identified also 
with Artemis (q.v.), owing to that goddess’s functions in 
connexion with childbirth (sec, for instance, Farnell, 
Cults i. 247, n. 28c; ii. 567-8, n. 41). She is also on occa- 
sion the daughter of Hera (as Pausanias 1. 18. 5 (Crete)), 
or the partner of Artemis (as Diod. Sic. 5. 72. 5, where 
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she and Artemis are both daughters of Zeus). At Olympia, 
she is associated ın cult with Sosipolis (for whom see 
Farnell, Cults u. 611; M. P. Nilsson, Minuan-Mycenaean 
Religion’ (1950), 503, n. 2). Her cult ıs widespread and 
she occasionally develops into a city-poddess. 

R. F. Willetts, CQ, 1958, 221. H.J. R; H. W. P. 


EINSIEDELN ECLOGUES, two incomplete Latin 
pastorals (87 hexameters 1n all) first published ın 1869 
by Hagen trom a tenth-century MS., early products of 
Nero's reign. In the first a competing shepherd belauds 
the minstrelsy (Nero’s) which eclipses that of Mantua 
(Virgil's); in the second the shepherd Mystes sings the 
return of the Golden Age. The authorship, sometimes 
credited to Calpurnius (q.v. 1) Siculus, remains un- 
certain. The name of Mystes may be derived from 
Horace, Carm. 2. 9. 10, as that of Glycera(nus), or be 
chosen to reinforce the irony at the expense of a purely 
material and political ‘Golden Age’. ‘he poem begins 
with the same words as Calpurnius’ fourth in celebration 
of the Golden Age, but satiety (‘satias mea gaudia vexat’) 
makes the Golden Age a great bore, ‘quod minime reris’. 
This is an ironical answer to Calpurnius rather than 
Calpurmius himsclf. See PASTORAL POETRY, LATIN, § 5. 

Tixt. FE. Daehrens, PLM m, A. Riese, Anthol. Lat. nos. 725, 
720, C, Guarratano (with Calp. and Nemes , 1924). 

"TRANSLATION (with text) Duff, Minor laat. Poets. 

SPICIAL SIUDY S. Loesch, Dre Finsedler Gedichte (with text, 
facsimile, 1909) [Supports Lucan’s authorship, whose works present 
Stoic parallels to Apollo's praises, Ecl. r. E. Groag, PW out 1179. 


maintains C'alpurmmius Fiso’s authorship], W. Schmid, Bonner Fhr 
1953, 03 ; W. Theilet, Stud ital. 1950, J. W. D.; C. G. H. 


EIRENAEUS (Lat., Minucius Pacatus), a grammarian 
of the Augustan age, pupil of Heliodorus the metrist, and 
cited by Erotian. See also GLOSSA (GREEK). 


EIRENE, peace personified. Apart from her appearance 
as one of the Horae (Hes. Theog. 902), and a number of 
mentions in poetry (serious, Bacchylides, fr. 3 Jebb; 
Euripides, fr. 453 Nauck; semi-scrious, Aristophanes, 
Pax 221 {7.), she has no mythology and little cult. At 
Athens, however, we hear of actual worship of her at a 
public festival; at the Synoikia (schol. Ar. Pax 1019), on 
Hecatombaeon 16, a sacrifice was offered to her, which 
the scholiast says was bloodless (perhaps a mere con- 
clusion from the text of Aristophanes there, see Deubner, 
Attische Feste, 37 {.). Lt dates from the peace with Sparta 
in 374 (Tsoc. 15. 109-11). It was for this occasion that 
the famous statue of her by Cephisodorus (see Roscher, 
Lex.1. 1222, CATT, pls. 1, 80a) was produced: the goddess 
holds on one arm the infant, Plutus. Two or three times 
the name is found applied to a heroine or Bacchante (see 
Roscher, ibid.), but not for women till much later. 


H. J. R. 
EISANGELIA (cicayyeàía) in Athenian law was a type 


of prosecution for an offence against the State, often 
translated ‘impeachment’. 'The accuser denounced the 
otfender to the boule (q.v.) or the ekklesia (q.v.). Either 
body might decıde either to try the case itself or to refer 
it to a dikasterion (q.v.), or the boule (which had no 
authority to impose any heavier penalty than a fine of 500 
drachmas) might refer it to the ekklesia. 

Eisangelia was used for accusations of treason or of other 
serious offences for which no different procedure was 
prescribed by law; it was fundamentally a procedure for 
dealing with unprecedented or extraordinary crimes. But 
towards the end of the fifth century B.c. a law (quoted in 
Ilypereides 4. 7-8; cf. Dem. 49. 67) was passed listing 
certain offences for which etsangelia was the regular pro- 
cedure; they included treason, subversion of the demo- 
cracy, formation of conspiratorial clubs, taking bribes 
to make proposals contrary to the public interest, and 
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breaking promises to the State. The procedure could still 
be used for other offences too, and in the fourth century 
some quite trivial churges were made in this way. 

Well-known cases of etsangelia are those against Alci- 
biades (q.v.) for profaning the Mysteries in 415, and 
against the generals at the battle of Arginusae in 406 for 
failing to rescue the shipwrecked smlors. Surviving 
speeches written for this type of case are those of Lycurgus 
Against Leocrates and Hypercides For Lycophron and For 
Euxenippus. 

ln addition, the name eisangelia was given to two other 
quite distinct types of prosecution: tor maltreatment of 
an heiress or orphan, and for improper conduct of an 
arbıtration. 

See DIKE (2). 


R. J. Bonner and G Smith, The Admimstiation of Justice from 
Homer tu Aristotle 1 (1930), 294 ft DM M. 


EISPHORA, the name of an extraordinary property tax 
in ancient Greece which is known from Aegina, Athens, 
Mende, Messene, Miletus, Mytilene, the Koinon of the 
Nesiotes, Orchomenus, Potidaea, Siplhinus, Sparta, Syra- 
cuse, and the Ptolemaic Empire. It was a quantitative 
land tax in Mende and in Ptolemaic Egypt, a quantita- 
tive property tax in Messene, a distributable property 
tax in Potidaea und fourth-century Athens, and a pro- 
perty tax of some kind in fifth-century Athens and other 
states mentioned. 

Pollux 8. 130—a much-disputed passage which might 
nevertheless be trustworthy, at least jn its dating— 
recalls a progressive ersphora system attributed to Solon. 
Thuc. 3. 19 (for 428-427 B.C.) and the (perhaps) earlier 
inscription /G 17. 92 are the first certain sources for an 
eisphora in Athens. 

The much-discussed tax was remodelled at Athens in 
378-377. The whole taxable capital in the state had to be 
valued (the amount of the first assessment beiny 5,750 
talents). The taxpayers were divided into symmoriat (q.v.) 
which were financially nearly equal. A certam percentage 
of the whole assessment (4 èm, 3/5, 1h, etc.) had to be paid, 
as the necessity arose. Even fortunes exempt from liturgies 
(g.v.) had to be assessed for the ezsphara. Some years 
after 378—377 the so-called pruetsphora was introduced, 
according to which the 300 richest citizens had to pay 
the whole levy in advance and reimbursed themselves 
later on from the other taxpayers. 

For bibhography see FINANCE (GREEK AND HFLLENISTIC), LISURGY, 
SYMMORNIA. R Thomsen, Ensphora. A Study of Direct Taxation um 
Ancient Athens (19604); and of still useful carlier research A. M. 
Andreades, A Thistory of Greek Public Finance (1933), index, » v. 
‘ewsphora’, ‘hturyies’, ‘symmories’; JI Bolkestein, /:conomic Life m 
Greece’s Golden Age (1958), 144, M. I. Finley, Studies in Land and 
Credit in Ancient Athens (1951), 14, 90, 93, 106; A W. Gomme, A 
Historical Commentary on Thucydides n (1956), 278 ff; B. A van 
Groningen, Mnemosyne 1928, 3095 ff.; A. ‘Th. Guggenmos, Dre 
Geschichte des Nestotenbundes (Phl Diss. Wuerzburg 1929), 33; 
F. M. Heichelheim, An Ancient Economic History w (1964), 135, 
138; W. Huett), Verfassungsgeschichte von Syrakus (1929), 103; 
Michell, Econom. Ane. Gr., index; A. Momighano, Athenaeum 1937, 
422 ff.; Cl. Préaux, L'Econome royale des Lagides (1919), index: 
Rostovtzefl, Hellenistic World, index, W. Schwahn, KA Mus. 1933, 
247 ff.; A. Segré, Stud Ital. Fil. Class. N S. 1947, 157 ù ,G. E M. de 

1. 


Ste Croix, Class et Mediaevalta 1953, 20 fl., proeisphora, PW Sup 
ix, s.v.; for the texts cp. Dittenberg. SIG, dex, LSJ. F.M. 

EKKLESIA (éx«Aqaia, in some States aAfa, dAraia, ayopd, 
dzéAAa), the Assembly of adult male citizens summoned 
(€xxAnror) as of right, the ultimate authority in most 
Greek cities, though varying in composition, procedure, 
and competence with the political complexion of each. Jn 
monarchies and oligarchies membership was often sub- 
ject to qualifications of birth, wealth, and age; meetings 
tended to be few, summoned at discretion (ovyaAnTor) by 
the executive or Council, and permitted only to accept or 
reject proposals on a few issues of general interest such as 
war, peace, and alliance; to elect magistrates from the 
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restricted circle of those qualified to stand; and perhaps 
to judge scrious criminal cases on appeal. In a radical 
democracy ull adult citizens could attend; there were 
frequent statutory meetings besides those specially sum- 
moned; free debate and the amendment and initiation of 
proposals were allowed; and the Assembly’s competence 
was extended to cover the suspension of those magistrates 
whom it still elected (see SORTT1ION), the control of all the 
magistrates and of the Council, the decision on all im- 
portant political and financial issues, and a share in the 
actual administration, including even the conduct of 
wars, and in legislation. Most Assemblies met in the 
Agora, the general ‘yathering-place’ also used for the 
market. 

2. At Athens, asclsewhere, the character of the ekklesia 
developed with progress towards democracy. At first it 
probably decided only tssues of peace and war, and 
formally elected the magistrates; as political tension in- 
creased, it may have shared in other important decisions, 
e.g. to appoint Dracon and Solon as lawgivers and to 
divide the archonship of 580/79 between the classes (see 
EUPATRIDAI). Solon may have granted, or formalized, a 
power of passing decrees or laws; and he supposedly en- 
trusted the people with judicial responsibilties. “Whe 
earhest attested decrees are those granting Peisistratus a 
bodyguard (561/60) and abolishing torture (510/09 ?); the 
carliest laws passed im the Assembly were perhaps those 
of Cleisthenes; we know of no judicial acts on its part 
before its possible condemnation of the exiled Peisistratids 
(510/09?) and the partisans of Isagorus (508/7). Significant 
additions to its yudicial powers were made by Ephialtes 
(q.v. 4). Membership may originally have been confined 
to frecholders; the apparent participation of craftsmen in 
580/79 supports the tradition that under Solon’s constitu- 
tuon all citizens might attend. Regular statutory meetings, 
at first one each prytany (see PRYTANIS), almost certainly 
date from Cleisthenes. 

3. ‘The fully democratic Athenian ekklesia we open 
to all adult male citizens over 18. It met on the Puyx or, 
from the late fourth century, mn the theatre of Dionysus, 
occasionally in Piracus; and in the Agora if a ballot was 
needed. Meetings were summoned by the boule (q.v.); 
there were tour statutory meetings in each prytany ; 
extra mectings were called if the boule thought fit 
or the strategoi (qa .) demanded it. The chairman of the 
boule for the day presided (see PRYTANIS, PROEDRO!). The 
boule prepared the agenda and drafted resolutions 
(mpofovàeúpara) Which the Assembly debated and could 
accept, reject, or amend. It could not debate a matter on 
which there was no mpoPovAcuvpu, but could require the 
boule to prepare one for the next meeting. To some 
extent the agenda was governed by law, certain matters 
coming up regularly once a prytany (continuation im 
office of magistrates, corn-supply, etc.), others annually 
(ostracism, review of the laws). Every citizen present had 
the right to speak (ayopevew); magistrates had no privi- 
leges. Ambassadors and heralds from foreign States 
might he permitted to address the Assembly. Voting was 
by simple majority and generally by show of hands 
(xeiporovia); secret balloting by tribes and a quorum of 
6,000 were required in some cases affecting individuals 
(en avdpc), viz. some trials, ostracism (q.v.), and grants 
of citizenship or adeta (q.v.). The ballots, except for 
ostracism, were pigon pebbles; hence, by extension, any 
decree was a pjġiopa. Numerous pydiopara are preserved 
in inscriptions. All have a regular prescript, specifying, 
in its fullest form, the archon of the year, prytanizing 
tribe, day and number of the prytany, secretary, chair- 
man, and mover of the decree, which often reproduces 
the zpofovAcupa with amendments if any at the end. 

4. The scope of the ekklesia’s competence has already 
been indicated. To some extent its activity had been 
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limited by sortition and the dicasteries (qq.v.). Thus it 
elected only the magistrates for war and a few others, 
and judged only in cases brought by etsangelia (q.v.). Its 
main work was the making of decrees, and here its 
competence was manifold and far-reaching. The only 
restraint it recognized was that of the laws (vomor); an 
illegal decree migi t provoke the gruphe paranumon (q.v.). 
In the fifth century the Assembly passed not only laws but 
also some decrees of general or permanent application 
tantamount to laws; after 403/2 laws and decrees were 
hept distinct and the revision of the laws was entrusted 
to nomothetat (q.v.). 

§. The ekklesia was the embodiment of Athenian 
democracy. It gave the whole people a direct share in 
government. In routine matters it relied greatly on the 
houle, but the most important decisions were fully de- 
bated. Sometimes a decision was emotional and foolish, 
but on the whole the Assembly behaved responsibly. It was 
fairly representative of the people at large: to judge trom 
a hostile estimate (Thuc. 8. 72), the normal peace-time 
attendance in the fifth century, even if no quorum was 
needed, was still well over 5,000, a very fair proportion 
of the citizen-hody (see POPULATION, GREEK), considering 
that many lived in the country. After the Peloponnesian 
War, when the masses were poorer, payment for attend- 
ance was introduced, one obol per meeting at first; by 
327 it was six, and nine for the ‘principal’ meeting in 
each prytuny. The soual composition of the meetings 
varied with circumstances (e.g. the absence of hoplites or 
sailors on expeditions) and the agenda. 

6. So Jong as the Athenians were free to choose, the 
ekklesia retained its fully democratic character; the 
timocratic Constitutions imposed during the gencration 
following Alexander's death, and after the Roman con- 
quest, involved certain modifications, such as exclusion 
of the poorer citizens, the abolition of pay, and the exten- 
sion of election to the archons. 

7. For the Spartan Assembly, see APELI AT(1), for federal 
Assemblies, ACHAEAN CONFELDLRACY, AFTOLIAN CON- 
IFDERACY, PELDEFRAL SCATTS, 

G Gualbert, Const Antipaties of Sparta and Athens (1895) see 
table of contents, Busolt Swoboda, Grierh, Staatskunde) (1, 1920, 
n, 1920), see indexes; R. J Donner and Co Sroith, Adm. of Justice 
fiom Homer to sbaistotle G, 1930, uy 1938), sec indexes, H T Wade- 
Gery, CO 1933, 2201, Eways m Greek Hotery (rgs8), 14h, 
lhegnen, Fist Athen Gonsi., see index, A H M Jones, ¢lthenian 
Democracy (1957), see indea; Vo Ehrenberg, The Greek State (1900), 
se ondex syv, ‘assembly’, “Ecelesia, G O'T Grofhth in Anaen 


Suciety and Institutions, Stud, V. Bhrenberg (1966), 135 {l 
A.W.G;T J) C. 


EKPHRASIS, the shetorical description of a work of 
art, one of the types of progymnasma (rhetorical exercise, 
qv). Similar, but shorter, descriptions in verse are 
common in the Anthology. The efflorescence of the 
representational arts in the second century A.D. gave an 
impetus to this type of writing, of which Nicostratus of 
Macedonia (2nd c. A.D., author of an E£txoves) is perhaps 
the first exponent. Lucian’s De Domo ([Tepi rob oixov) 
is on the same lines. ln his /magines (Hixoves) the 
beautiful Pantheia is compared to famous works of art. 
The earhest extant collection is that of Philostratus 
(q.v. 3), perhaps not descriptions of actual pictures. See 
alo CALLISTRATUS (5) and PAULUS (2). 


On the description of works of art in Greek literature, in gencral, 
sce PO Frnedlinder, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius 
(912), 1 ft. J. D. D. 


ELAGABALUS (1), the Baal of Emesa in Syria. His 
young priest, on becoming Emperor in A.D. 218 (see the 
following art.), carried to Rome the sacred black stone, 
or baetyl, of Elagabalus, enshrined it on the Palatine with 
the Carthaginian Caelestis as its bride, and for a brief 
period made the ‘deus invictus Sol Elagabalus’ the chief 
dcity of Rome. F. R. W. 
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ELAGABALUS (2, PW, s.v. Varius (10) Avitus) 


(Roman Emperor A.D. 218-22), born Varus Avitus 
Bassianus, was a son of Julia Soaemuas and grandson of 
Julia Maesa (see JULIA 7 and 8), and took his name from 
the sun-god of Emesa, lah-Gabal, of whom he was 
hereditary priest. In his fifteenth year he was saluted 
Augustus at Emesa under the title of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, his mother alleging he was the son of Cara- 
calla. After the defeat of Macrinus he spent the winter at 
Nicomedia and only reached Rome m 219. His chief 
Interest was the advancement of his rehyion. Two 
magnificent temples were built for the Sun-god, whose 
midsummer festival was celebrated by his priest with a 
ceremonial no Jess ludicrous than obscene. His mother 
attended debates in the Senate, and also presided over a 
‘female senate’ which formulated rules of etuquette. 
Meantime positions of responsibility were piven to mere 
palace servants. 

In alarm for her own position and the continuance of 
the Severan dynasty Macsa induced hım to adopt his 
cousin Alexianus (Severus, q.v. 2, Alexander) us Caesar 
(221). Jealousy and intrigue ensued tll an opportune 
bribe by Mamaea, Alextanus’ mother, mduced the 
Piaetorians to murder Elagabalus and his mother (222). 

Herodian 5 5-8; Dio Cassius, bk.f7g; S-H.A K. Gross, RAC iy, 

» K. Honn, Quellenuntersuchungen zu den Viten des Hela- 


9o87 1l] 
lala und des Severus Alexander (1911). 'Lemple m Rome. Nash, 
Pict Diet Romei 5370. H M.D P; B.II W. 


ELATEA (‘Edateva), a Phocian town of strategic im- 
portance; commanding the routes from Phocis to Boeotia 
by the Cephissus valley, from Phocis to Opus on the 
Euboean Straits, and from Doeotia to Thermopylae over 
Mt. Callidromus. ‘lhe most famous citizen of Elatea was 
Onomarchus (q.v.). Philip IT of Macedon occupied it in 
Sept. 339 n.c., threatening Boeotia a few miles south and 
Athens which lay three days’ march distant; by fortifying 
the town he blocked all routes from Bocotia northwards. 
In 305 Cassander, while occupying the same position, 
was defeated by the Athenians under Olympiodorus 
(q.v. 1). N. G. L. H. 


ELATUS (°EAazos), ‘Driver’, the name of (1) a Trojan 
ally killed by Agarnemnon (7l. 6. 33); (2) one of Penelope's 
woocrs (Od. 22. 267); (3) the eponym of Elatea (Paus. 
8. 4. 2—4); (4) a Centaur (Apollod. 2. 85); (5) a Lapith, 
father of Polyphemus the Argonaut (schol. Ap. Rhod. 
1. 40); father of Tacnarus eponym of 'laenaron (ibid. 
102). H J.R. 


ELEA (or ELIA or VELIA), modern Custellamare di 
Bruca (under excavation since 1927), Phocaean colony on 
the Tyrrhenian coast of southern Italy south of Paestum 
(q.v ), founded c. 540 n.c. It repelled the Lucani, allied 
itself with Rome (3rd c. B.c.?), and thereafter enjoyed 
quiet prosperity. It is chiefly famed for its Eleatic school 
of philosophers. 

PW vu A, 2399 ff; A G Woodhead, The Greeks in the West 


(1y62), 651, P. Mingazzini, Atti e Mem. d. Soc Magna Grecia 1954, 
3 fi. k. T. 5. 


ELEATIC SCHOOL ('Eàcarıxor €@vos, Pl. Soph. 242 d), 
a philosophical school represented by Aristotle and the 
doxographic tradition as having been founded at Elea in 
Lucania by Xcnophanes (q.v.), and by Plato (perhaps 
jokingly) as having begun earlier still, but now agreed to 
have started with Parmenides (q.v.) of Elea at the end of 
the sixth century. There is no close connexion between 
Xenophanes’ monotheism, reached by a critique of 
Homeric theology, and Parmenides’ closely argued proof 
that what exists is single and indivisible and unchanging. 
It 1s Parmenides whose theories are defended by the 
other major representatives of the ‘school’, Zeno (1) and 
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Melissus (1) (qq.v.); Zeno shows paradoxes in the ideas of 
plurality, divisibility, and change, and Melissus maintains 
a modified version of Parmenides’ conclusions against the 
pluralism of Empedocles and the atomists. Unlike Zeno, 
Melissus was not from Elea nor apparently a pupil of 
Parmenides, and with him the ‘school’ ended, though 
Gorgias (q.v. 1) tried his hand at an essay in the Eleatic 
style. G FE. L. 0. 


ELECTRA (‘Haexrpa, Doric Hàéxrpa), in mythology, 
(1) daughter of Oceanus, wife of Thaumas, mother of 
Ins and the Harpyiae (q.v.; Hes. Theog. 265 ff.). (2) 
Daughter of Atlas, one of the Pletads, born in Arcadia 
(Apollod. 3. 110), usually located on Samothrace (as 
Ap. Rhod. 1. 916 and schol. there); mother by Zeus of 
Dardanus (q.v.) and lasion (lasius) (schol., ibid.). (3) 
Daughter of Agamemnon and C'lytemnestra (qq.v.). 
She does not appear in Epic, the first certain mention 
being in the Oresteia of Stesichorus (see Vurtheim, 
Stestchoros’ Fragmente und Biographie, 1919, 46). Where 
Stesichorus, or his alleged predecessor Xanthus of Lydia 
(ibid.), found the name 1s quite unknown; one or the other 
made a bad pun on ıt in defhance of quantity, interpret- 
ing the Doric form as meaning ‘unwedded’, as from a 
Privative +- Aéxtpov. In ‘l'ragedy she becomes one of 
the central figures of the story. Sophocles (El. 12) makes 
her rescuc Orestes (q.v.), then a young child, from the 
murderers of his father. In the Choephoroe of Aeschylus 
she 1s unalterably hostile to her mother and Aegisthus 
(q.v.), welcoming her brother, joining with him in the 
invocation to Agamemnon’s ghost, but not actively help- 
ing the killings. Her role in Sophocles ıs similar, but 
more developed. In Euripides (El), she 1s almost a 
monomaniac from hate and brooding over her wrongs, 
helps to kill Clytemnestra, and at once goes hulf-mad 
with remorse. In his Orestes she appears as a desperately 
faithful nurse and helper to her mad brother, and shares 
his wild exploits throughout; ibid. 1658 and Hyg. Fab. 
122. 4, she mariies Pylades; in Hyginus (ibid. 1-3) she 
meets Orestes and Iphigenia at Delphi and nearly kills 
the latter, who she thinks hus murdered him. The 
source of this story is unknown, sce Rose ad loc. For 
her appearances in art, see Robert, Bild und Lied (1881), 
150 ff. It is fairly clear that the development of her story 
is due to the pocts mentioned and their fellows, not to 
tradition. IL J. R. 


ELEGIAC POETRY, GREEK. The Greek clegiac is 
a development of the epic hexameter in the direction of 
melic verse by adding to it a so-called ‘pentameter’, 
which consists of two ‘hemicpes’ verses combined into 
a single line in the form: 


-w -uw = [- uu 


The pentameter is a single unity in so far as the final 
syllable of the first half must be Jong and hiatus is not 
allowed between it and the following syllable, but it 
reveals its construction fram two separate parts by the 
break which is required at the end of the first half and 
docs not allow a word to be carried from one half to 
the other. The word eAcyeiov, first used by Critias (fr. 
2. 3), 1s connected with €Aeyos, and in antiquity there 
was a popular notion that the elegiac was in some sense 
a lament, the ‘flebilis clegeta’ of Ovid (Am. 3. 9. 3). This 
seems highly unlikely, since most early types of elegiac 
have no relation to laments. It is more likely that €Aeyos 
is connected with some forcign word for ‘flute’, such as 
survives in Armenian elegn-, and that the elegtac was 
originally a flute-song. This is supported by the references 
to the flute in early elegists such as Archilochus (fr. 123 
Bergk), Mimnermus (Strabo 14. 643), and Theognis (241, 
533, 825, 943), and by the use of the flute for purposes for 
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which the elegiac was used, such as military life and 
convivial occasions. The inventor of the elegiac is not 
known, and the ancients who ascribed ıt variously to 
Archilochus, Callinus, and Mimnermus may have known 
no more than we do. lt makes its first appearance at the 
end of the eighth century and may have found most of its 
characteristic uses at an early date. It seems to have 
started in Jonia, but to have found its way quickly to the 
mainland of Greece. Its main uses may be classified. 
(1) Sympotic. Flute-songs were sung over the wine, and 
the clegiacs of Archilochus (frs. 1-13), though they be- 
long mostly to camp-life, are of this kind. So, too, is 
Callinus fr. 1, as its opening words pexypis Ted xardKeobe; 
show, though it 1s full of martial spirit. ‘his type may be 
seen 1n all the known fragments of Mimnermus, in the 
collection ascribed to Theognis, in some short pieces of 
Anacreon (frs. 96-112), and in poets of the fifth century 
like Ion of Chios and Crituas. To this class belong certain 
short poems sung m memory of dead men, like the 
Attic couplet on Cedon (Scol, Att. 23 D), which are some- 
times mistaken for epitaphs. (2) Military. Long elegiac 
poems of an exhortatory kind were addressed to soldiers 
by Tyrtaeus, and it seems to have been his example which 
emboldened Solon to use the elegiac as a means for poli- 
tical discussion and propaganda. (3) Iistorical. Mimner- 
mus told the history of Smyrna in his elegiac Smyrnets, 
Semonides that of Samos, Panyassis that of the Tonian 
colonization. This type may well have been a develop- 
ment of the first type, since Mimnermus certainly ın- 
cluded historical pieces in his Nanno. (4) Difterent from 
these types was the use of the elegiac for inscribed dedi- 
cations. Examples are attributed, without certainty, to 
Archilochus (fr, 16) and Anacreon (frs. 107-8), It is 
not known why the elegiac was used for this purpose 
(5) Epitaphs. The elegiac was also used in inscriptions to 
commemorate the dead, who were cither made to speak in 
the first person or had something simple said about their 
name, home, etc. This seems to have become a ryupuliar 
use in the middle of the sixth century B.C., especially in 
Attica, and may perhaps have been derived from the com- 
memorative elegiac. Both epitaphs and dedications were 
inscribed without the author's name, and though many 
are attributed to well-known poets, such as Simonides, 
the attributions are extremely uncertain. The elegiac 
epitaph survived for centuries and was still popular in 
the fourth century A.p. (6) Lament. This use seems to 
have existed and even to have been popular at an early 
date in the Peloponnese, since Kchembrotus (c. 586 n.C.) 
was famous for his elegies sung to the flute and for their 
gloomy character (Paus. 10. 7. 4). No early examples of 
this kind survive, but perhaps traces of it may be seen in 
the epitaph on the Athenian dead of Coronea (CQ 1938, 
80-8), ın the elegiacs of Euripides (Andr. 103-16), and 
in Plato's lines on Dion of Syracuse (fr. 6). "hese main 
types survived until the end of the fifth century, and prob- 
ably till the end of the fourth. After this the differences 
between them tended to be obliterated and the elegiac 
was put to new uses, largely because instead of being 
composed for a practical end it was often composed as a 
literary exercise. About 300 B.C. the changes were already 
apparent, and may perhaps be connected with the names 
of Anyte and Adduaeus; in the next generation, that of 
Philctas and Asclepiades, there is no doubt about them. 
With these, and later, authors the elegiac is used in the 
following new ways: (1) Descriptive. Scenes are de- 
scribed, of country or town life, or even from mythology. 
This became more and more popular and lasted into the 
Byzantine age. (2) Love-poems. On the whole this type 
18 very rare in the sixth and fifth centuries, though the 
second hook of Theognis shows its existence. lt was a 
department of the sympotic elegy. It was developed in 
intensity and intimacy by Plato, and became common at 
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Alexandria. (3) Imitations of earlier forms, especially of 
dedications and epitaphs, which were often written just 
as literary pieces and betray themselves by their lack of 
exactness In giving names and their occasional confusion 
of real epitaphs with commemorative elegies. Along with 
these new forms the old forms survived and were still 
popular, After comparative inactivity in the fourth cen- 
tury the elegiac devcloped a new strength in the third, 
and was one of the forms of poetry most popular with 
the Alexandrians, who madc its rules stricter and polished 
its technique. In the Roman period it continued its hfe 
and had a considerable flowering in the Augustan age, to 
which Antipater of Thessalonica, Bianor, and Euenus 
belong. The tradition was carried on ın the first century 
A.D. by Antiphilus and Julius Polyaenus, and in the second 
by the distinguished figure of Lucian. After a century of 
comparative barrenness there was a considerable revival 
in the fourth century, when the Emperor Julian used the 
form and Palladas was the last distinguished pagan to 
express his feelings in it. Even in the sixth century, when 
classical Greek was a dead language, it was still used for 
the composition of clegiacs by such notable pocts as 
Agathias Scholasticus, Paul the Silentiary, and Mace- 
donius. After this outburst in the reign of Justinian it 
seems to have passed into disuac, though lines attributed 
to Cometas (Anth. Pal. 9. 586) may have been written as 
late as the reign of Constantine VII (a.D. 911-59). 


Trxts) Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec., |} M. Edmonds, Elegy and 
Jambus (Loeb, 19431), ‘TF Hudson-Williama, larly Greek Elegy (1926); 
W Peek, Griechische Vers-Inschriften 1 (1955). ee 

C. M. B. 


CruncisM C. M. Bowra, Early Greck Eleyists (1928). 
ELEGIAC POETRY, LATIN. Enmus (ed. Vahlen?, 
215 f.) and Lucilius (Books 22-5) used the elegiac 
couplet for short occasional poems. Its real literary history 
begins c. 100 B.C. with the epigrams of Valerius (4) 
Acdituus, Porcius (1) Licinus, and Q. Lutatius Catulus 
(2) (qq.v.). These pieces, clearly Greek in inspiration 
(Day, 103 f.), are all concerned with love, and it 1s pre. 
dominantly as a medium for love poctry that the elegy 
was developed during the first century B.C. Catullus’ 
work includes many short epigrams, but his most am- 
bitious and rewarding elegies ure the longer poems (65- 
08) in which IIellenistic structures and techniques are 
informed by a new, specifically Roman and contemporary 
approach to love and poetry. What might be called the 
‘classic’ type of love-clegy, the cycle of short poems 
centred upon the poct’s relationship with a single mis- 
tress, appears to have originated with Cornelius Gallus 
(qv. 3; cf. Ov. Tr. 4. 10. 51 ff.): his ‘Lycoris’, rather 
than Catullus’ J.esbia, was the prototype of ‘Trbullus’ 
Deha, Propertius’ Cynthia, Ovid's Corinna, and Lyg- 
damus’ Neaera. Latin love-elegy is a good cxample of a 
hterary form almost every feature of which 1s derived 
from Greek models but which as a whole has no analogue 
in Greek hterature: as the ancients regarded originality 
it is an original Roman creation, though not explicitly 
claimed as such by, c.g., Quintilian, who merely observes 
(Inst. 10. 1. 93) elegia quoque Graecas provocamus. Its 
bricf history is the record of an increasing domination of 
the poet’s experience by conventional literary and rhetori- 
cal clements: Ovid's Amores, in fact, compared with the 
clegies of Catullus or even Propertius, constitute almost 
a new kind of love-poetry. Somewhat outside the genre 
stands the delightful cycle of poems associated with the 
name of Sulpicia (q.v. 1). 

It was natural that the elegiac couplet should be 
treated in Latin as something of an all-purpose metre, as 
it was in Greek. Its most versatile practitioner was, of 
course, Ovid. In the Heroides, Ars Amatoria, and Remedia 
Amorts, though the genres were formally different, the 
dominating theme was still love. For the Fasti Calli- 
machus and Propertius, for the Ibis Callimachus afforded 
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his models. The Tristia and the Epistulae ex Ponto, on 
the other hand, represent what is ın effect a new genre, 
for all the formal allegiance which they owe to the tradi- 
tional origins of the metre (cf. Am. 3. 9. 3 {.). The range 
of possible applications 1s also illustrated by the other 
surviving elegies of the Augustan or immediately post- 
Augustan period: the elegies of the Catalepton (one or 
two probably by Virgil himself), the Copa (see APPENDIX 
VFRGILIANA), the Elegiae in Maecenatem, the Consolatio 
ad Liviam (qq.v.), and the pseudo-Ovidian Nux (see OVID). 

After Ovid the metre was used chiefly for epigrams 
and short occasional poems. Among the many examples 
transmitted in the Anthologia Latina (q.v.) those attri- 
buted to Seneca have a limited historical interest, those 
attributed to Petronius some poctic merit. T'he fixed 
association of the elegiac couplet with the epigram in 
Latın ıs largely due to Martial, whose favourite metre it 
was and who rivals and occasionally even excels Ovid in 
technical virtuosity. The most remarkable individual 
elegy of the imperial age ıs the De reditu suo of Rutilrus 
Namatianus (q.v.). Among other poets who made use of 
the metre Claudian and Ausonius should be mentioned. 

The Metre. 'Vhe elegiac hexameter differs little from 
the heroic. The special cffects appropriate to epic were 
not often required ın elegiac writing, and the general 
character of the line 1s smooth and fluent. Of five penta- 
meters by Ennius which survive four end in disyllables, 
and it may be that this rhythm was the most satisfactory 
to the Roman ear: certainly, though the epigrammatists 
mentioned above (§ 1) and Catullus freely admitted words 
of from three to five syllables to the end of the line, 
following Greek practice, the disyllabic ending became 
the rule in Propertius’ later poems and in Ovid (however, 
in Her. 16-21, the Fasti, and the poems of exile he reverts 
occasionally to the looser usage). After Catullus elision 
became both rarer and, when used, less harsh. ‘These 
developments were undoubtedly dictated by artistic pre- 
ferences, but Catullus’ ‘un-Augustan’ usages must not 
be interpreted as evidence of technical incapacity: the 
occasionally harsh rhythms of, e.g., Carm. 76 are part of 
the designed effect of the poem (cf. Harrison, CR 1943, 
97 ff.). From the very beginning the Latin couplet, 
unlike the Greek, tended to be self-contained: genuine 
enjambment between couplets 1s extremely rare. For 
modern Latin verse-writing, from the Renaissance on- 
wards, the strict Ovidian form of the couplet has gener- 
ally been the preferred model. It is above all ideally suited 
to pointed expression, conveyed through variation and 
antithesis: half-line responding to half-line, pentameter 
to hexameter, couplet to couplet. 

ORIGINS AND History. ®A. A. Day, The Origins of Latin Love-Elegy 
(1938); ®G Luck, Dee römische Liebeselegre (1961). 

INDIVIDUAL Ports. A. IL. Wheeler, Catullus and the Traditions of 
Ancent Poetry (1934); K. F. Quinn, The Catullan Revolution (1959); 
K. F. Smith, The legies af Albıus Tibullus (1914); H. E. But er an 
E. A. Barber, The Elegies of Propertius (1933); Critical Essays on 
Roman Literature: Elegy and Lync, ed. J. P Sullivan (1902); ` 

MEIRE *M. Platnaucr, Latin Elegiac Verse (1951). Cf. also 9E. 


Lissberger, Das Fortleben der Romischen Elegtker in den Carmina 
Epigraphıca (diss. Tubingen, 1934). 


(* = with bibliography) FE. J. K. 


ELEGIAE IN MAECENATEM. Tradition ascribes 
to Virgil two such Elegiae (wrongly combined in the MSS. 
and divided by Scaliger). As they were written after 
Maecenas’ death (8 B.c.), Virgil (d. 19) cannot be the 
author. Jn the former elegy the unknown poet tclls us 
that Lollius (either consul 21 R.C., cf. Hor. Carm. 4. Q. 
33, or another Lollius) made him write this poem. ‘This 
elegy defends Maecenas against the charge of weakness 
and love of ease. 

The second elegy contains the farewell words of the 
dying Maecenas, who expresses gratitude to his friend 
Augustus. 
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Their date is disputed. By some they are dated shortly 
after Maecenas’ death; on the strength of Fl, 1, 1~2 many 
ascribe to the same poet the anonymous Consolatio ad 
Liviam. Others rightly reject this on account of metre and 
diction, though the Maecenas elegies follow the Con- 
solatio in places. As both Consolatio und Maccenas elegies 
borrow trom QOvid’s Metamorphoses, Tristia, and Ex 
Ponto (I-III), it is probable that the Muecenas elegics 
were written after A.D. 13. 


Texts. Teubner (Poet. Lat. min. i, Vollmer); O C.T. Appendix 
Vergthana (q.v.) (1965). 

COMMENTARY. } Middendorf (diss. Marbur 1912). 

TRANSI ATION. Duff (with text), Minor Lat. Doce. 

Dare. F. Skutsch, PW iv 44 (8 B.C.); F, Lillge, De Eleg m Marc. 
quaest. (1901, K.C.); D. Axelson, Eranos (1930, 1, not before Stauus); 
A. Witlox, Consolatio ad Liviam, xiv (1934, under Nero), EF. Bickel, 
Rh Mus. 1950, 97 ff. 

STYIF AND Mrirr. Th A. A M. Copray (diss. Nymegen, 1940, 
Eleg. in M. not by the poet of Consol.). P.J. E. 


ELEMENTS. Ilesiod conceived the Universe as a 
fanuly of divine powers descended partly from the Void 
(Chaos) but mainly from the Earth. The carly Ionian 
cosmologists saw it as consisting of (Thales, Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus) or evolved out of (Anaximander) a single 
divine substance, unbegotten as well as everlasting. 
Parmenides regarded Natute as the product of the mixture 
in different proportions of two sclf-identical ‘forms’ 
(nopdat), Light and Night, existing (like all Nature) only 
‘in. belief’, and transferred to a Daemon the world- 
government exercised by the Ioman divine substance 
(apy7)). These ‘forms’ Empedocles converted into four 
real ‘roots’ (pulcara), viz. Earth, Air, lire, Water, 
which are the ultimate, exclusive, and eternal constituents 
combined in different ratios to torm the Universe. He 
thus originated the conception of physical elements. 

The atomists illustrated the relation between atoms 
and objects from that of letters to words, and Antisthenes 
may have called the simple sensibles in his theory of 
knowledge orotyeia (cf. Pl. Tht. 201 e), sc. the ‘elements’ 
or ABC of the world. Plato was the first to give the name 
oTmyeta to such elements as the Empedoclean ‘roots’ 
(Eudem. fr. 31 Wehrhi, cf. Pl. Soph. 252 b), but he him- 
self held that not these but the geometric figures con- 
sututing them are alone genuine physical clements (Ti. 
48 b; 56b), and that the One and the Dyad are the 
orayeta of the Forms. Aristotle (Metaph. 4 3, etc.) de- 
fined and classified the usage of orocxetov, embracing 
now, among other things, the elementary demonstrations 
inherent in all mathematical and logical proof (whence 
Euclid’s ‘E/ements’). The physical sense, however, pre- 
vailed, though the metaphor was forgotten; so that when 
St. Paul speaks of ‘beggarly elements’ (Galatians tv. 9) he 
refers to natural phenomena, including now heavenly 
bodies, worshipped as spirits or angels. In Latin Lucre- 
tius, continuing the old image of letters for atoms, first 
translated oroiyeča by elementa; which term Cicero pre- 
sently adopted to denote the Empedoclean ‘roots’. 

El. Diels, Elementum (1899). A. H. C. 


ELEPHANTINE, on an island below the first cataract 
of the Nile, had been a military and business frontier 
station and a religious centre in Pharaonic times; but 
under the Pto!emies its religious importance was gradually 
transferred to the island of Philac above the cataract, and 
the Roman camp and customs station were at Syene, on the 
east bank of the river. Of the buildings seen by Jomard on 
Elephantine, the only interesting monument that remains 
is the Nilometer mentioned by Strabo. Many ostraca, 
chiefly customs reccipts, have been found; also Aramaic 
papyri containing the records of Jewish mercenaries. 


FE. Jomard, Description de l'Egypte, Antiquités, ch. B ls. 30-7; 
H. G. Lyons, Report on the Temples of Philae (1908); A. È. P. Weigall, 


Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Fyypt® (1913), 414 ff.; B. Vorten, 
Archives from E. (U.S.A. 1969). J. G. M. 
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ELEPHANTS. The ancient world knew the two surviv- 
ing species of elephant, the Indian or Asiatic (Elephas 
maximus) and the African (Loxodonta africana). Sub- 
species of the former require no mention, but the latter 
comprises two groups: Loxodunta africana or Bush 
elephant and Loxodonta africana cyclotis or Forest. These 
African varieties differ in structure and habitat, the 
Forest being considerably the smaller. It ıs this latter 
smaller Forest elephant that was known to, and used by, 
the Ptolemies and Carthage. When during the last cen- 
tury the opening-up of the interior of Africa revealed the 
Bush elephant, which ıs larger than the Indian, the 
ancient writers, who said that the African was smaller 
than the Indian, were considered to be wrong. But now 
that the smaller African subspecies has been distinguished, 
it is clear that they were nght: the African elephant 
known to the ancients was smaller than the Indian. It was 
found in Ethiopia and the hinterland of the Red Sea, 
whence the Ptolemies obtained their supply, and in the 
forests at the foot of the Atlas mountains, which supplied 
the Carthaginians. T'he appearance of these elephants 1s 
shown on the fine coins minted by the Darcid generals in 
Spain. 

[vory was known to the Grecks long before the ele- 
phant. ‘lhe Greeks first met the beast as a weapon of war 
when Alexander in a desperate struggle defeated the 200 
Indian elephants of Porus (q.v.) on the Hydaspes (326 
n.c.); the Romans first encountered it when Pyrrhus used 
his Indian elephants (‘Lucanian oxen’) in his mvasion of 
Italy. Alexander himself did not try to use elephants for 
battle, but war-clephants were exploited to the full by 
his successors, particularly the Seleucids and Ptolemies, 
in their mutual struggles. “his was the great age of the 
war-elephant. When the Selcucids gained control of the 
sources from which Indian elephants came, the Ptolemies 
had to look elsewhere and sent large-scale hunting ex- 
peditions to Ethiopia, using Indian mahouts to break in 
these African elephants. When Indians und Africa 13 met 
in the battle of Raphia (217), the latter were detcated, 
but they were heavily outnumbered. The Carthapimans 
(some time betore 264) built up a force of war-elephants 
drawn from the Atlas region. ‘hese contributed to their 
victories over Regulus (q.v, 1) and the Mercenaries, but 
although in general elephants were cffective when used 
for the first tıme, they were lable to get out of hand. The 
Romans gradually took their measure, both the Indians 
of Pyrrhus and the Afncans of the Barcids; finally, Scipio 
Africanus checked Hannuibal’s at Zama (qy.v.) by leaving 
lanes in his ranks, while the Indians of Antiochus the 
Great failed to win him the battle of Magnesia. Seleucids 
and Numidians continued to make some use of them, but 
the Romans themselves used therm only sporadically {for 
war (e.g. at Pydna, 168, Numantia, 153, Thapsus, 46). 
Their mam use by the Romans was for the arena or 
ceremonial purposes. The supply during the Empire was 
kept up by an imperial herd in Latium. "Though the 
Parthians apparently did not use war-elephants, the 
Sassanids revived their use. 

S. Reimach, Dar.—Sag., s v. ‘Elephas'; Sur W. Gowers and H. IL 
Scullard, Num. Chron. 1950, 271 il. H. II. 5. 


ELEPHENOR, in mythology, leader of the Abantes of 
Euboea (Iliad 2. 540), killed by Agenor (4. 403-70). 
He 1s son of Chalcodon ın both passages; Hyginus (Fab. 
97. 10) says his mother was Imenarete, a dubious name. 
Lycophron 1034 and the schol. there make him survive 
the ‘T'rojan war, previous to which he had gone into exile 
from Euboea for accidentally killing his grandfather 
Abas. H.J. R. 


ELEUSINIA, a word signifying games celebrated at 
Eleusis, never the Eleusinian Mysteries. The games were 
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celebrated every fourth year (the second of the Olympiad) 
and on a lesser scale every second year. The prize was a 
certain quantity of grain from the Rarian field. We know 
also of a procession and certain sacrifices. 


A. Rutgers van der Loeff, De ludis Eleusintis (1903); L Deubner, 
Attische Feste (1932), 91 fl. M. P. N. 


ELEUSIS, the most important town of Attica after 
Athens and Piracus, on a land-locked bay with a rich 
plain, was a strong prehistoric settlement und remained 
independent of Athens, with its own kings, perhaps as 
late as the seventh century R.C. It had a naturally de- 
fended acropolis, held by the Thirty Tyrants in 403, and 
many walls and houses aie preserved. Its fame depended 
chiefly on the mysteries celebrated in honour of Deme- 
ter and Persephone, which attracted visitors from all 
Greece. Work of all periods is visible in their sanctuary; 
the Mycenaean megaron, cogently identified as the first 
shrine of the goddesses, was replaced in geometric times 
by an apsidal (?) temple, then by an archaic temple, and, 
finally, under Pisistratus, by the magnificent telesterion, 
a square hall with rock-cut seats like a theatre, rebuilt and 
enlarged by Ictinus. ‘There was much building im Roman 
times, including the splendid Propylaea finished by 
Marcus Aurelrus. T'he sanctuary ceased to exist after 
A.D. 395, a victum of Alaric and Christianity. 

K Kouroutuotes, Eleusis (ET 1930); J. N Travlos, "The Topo- 


graphy of kleusts’, Hesp. 1949, 138 E; G. E. Mylonas, Fleusis and 
the Ldeusanian Mysteries (1901) C W. J. LE. 


ELIS, the plain of north-west Peloponnesus, famed for 
horse-breeding. It was occupied by a people akin in 
race and language to the Actolians, coming in from the 
north. There are fuirly extensive remains of Mycenaean 
occupation, with a concentration on the lower Alpheus 
near Olympia and at Olympia itself. In the Catalogue of 
the Ships (//. 2. 592) the boundaries of Nestor’s kingdom 
extend to the Alpheus. For the problem thus presented 
and that of the cattle raid in Zl. 11, see PYLOS in “Triphylia 
and Missenta, Mycenaean tombs (of LIT THTB-C date) 
have been found at Dhiasela near the Alpheus (BCTL 
1057, 574 ÍT.). Sub-mycenaean and Protogcometric 
burials occuron the site of the later city of Els, and what 
has been described as a ‘vast’ geometric cemetery near 
Kilhni (CH 1957, 568). Ot interest is the Tefyos Avpaiaw 
on the Araxus promontory, for its Mycenaean cult and 
habitation, and the continuity of occupation to Byzantine 
tunes. ‘There 1s also a curious burial mound of Mycenaean 
date at Samiko, not far from the well-known site 
of Kakovatos. The Eleans’ small neighbours of Pisa, 
Lepreum, and 'I'riphylia long kept an uneasy independ- 
ence. Their boundaries with the Arcadians of Tleraea 
were established by treaty (‘lod §; early 6th c.?). ‘The 
Eleans presided over the Olympic Games, traditionally 
set up in 776 B.c.; but they may not have had effective 
control until two centuries later (see PISA). They lived a 
country life and had little concern with politics; a council 
of 90 life-members formed a closed circle within the 
oligarchy (Arist. Pol. 1306"12 {1.). ‘They were carly and 
loyal allies of Sparta, until in 420 Sparta championed the 
independence of Lepreum, whereupon Elis joined Athens 
and Argos; she was punished in 399 with the loss of 
Tnphyla, which after 369 was united with Arcadia. 
Khs was now for a brief period a moderate democracy. 
In the third century the Eleans were allies of Aetolia and 
fought frequent wars with the Arcadians. 

"The town of Elis on the Peneus was built c. 471, and 
replaced Olympia as a political centre, It was an open 
and extensive town, of which considerable remains have 
been excavated including the theatre (BCH 1964, 755). 

P-K, GT. iii. 2. 2. 323 ff. Excavations: JOAI 1911, Reiblatt 97 ff ; 
1913, Beibl. 145 ff.; 1915, Beibl. 61 ff. FT. J. D.; R. 7. II. 
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ELIS, SCHOOL OF, was founded by Phaedon (q.v.; 
Diog. Laert. 1. 19; 2. 105; 126). Little 1s known of the 
members of the school other than its founder. 


ELOCUTIO NOVELLA, a phrase used by Fronto(q.v., 
ed. M. P. J. van den Hout, 146. 15) im writing to his 
pupil M. Aurelius expressing the modern style of Latin 
which he advocated. This tresh mode was a reaction 
against the outworn conventions of the Silver Age and an 
attempt to combine the virile elements of Early Latin 
authors with the vigorous current of contemporary 
speech. Gellius and Apuleius also represent the move- 
ment. 


R. Marache, La Critique littéraire de langue latine et le développe- 
ment du goùt archatsant au Ii" stécle de notre ere (1952),) Noiden, 
Aint Aunstpr, 461 fl. D 


ELOGIUS, QUINTUS, Augustan writer of memoirs cited 
as a first-hand authority on the Vitellian family by 
Suetonius (Vit. 1). 


ELYMAIS (lebr. Flam), a region between Babylonia 
and Persis, to which the name Susiana (properly the 
name of the district around Susa (q.v.)) was often ex- 
tended in IHellenistic times. Elymais is primarily the hill 
country, Susiana the fertile plain. Atter Cyrus conquered 
Elymiais and made Susa a principal residence city, lramian 
influences gradually prevailed throughout the region. 
Elymais remained for the most part an autonomous ally 
rather than a subject of the Seleucid successors of 
Alexander, unlike Susa itself. Similarly, after the initial 
conquest by the Parthian Mithridates the Great, kings of 
Elymais asserted their autonomy. hey issued coins, at 
first with the native name Kamnuiskires, from the second 
century B.C. onwards. Autonomy ended with the conquest 
and annexation of the kingdom by the Sassanid Ardashir 
(see ARILAXERXES 4). 


U, Kubrstedt, sIrtabanos ITT (1950), 39 ff., G. F. Hill, Drit. Mus. 
Cat. Arabia, ete (1922). E. W. G. 


EMANCIPATIO 1s the release of a fihus or filia familias 
from family ties and the patria potestas by a voluntary 
renunciation ol the pater familias. The emancipatus 
became a person sui iurs and, 1f male, a pater familias 
even though he had not yet a family of his own. Fmancet- 
patio entailed the consequences of a deminutio capitis (q.v.) 
minima, It was first made possible by taking advantage of 
the rule of the Twelve Tables that a father who sold his 
son three times was deprived of his potestas (see PATRIA 
POTESTAS § 2). The sales (by manctpatio, q.v.) were made to 
a friend, who made two intervening manumissions (which 
restored the son to the father) and after the third sale 
either made a third manumission or mancipated the son 
back to the father for him to make the manumission, the 
advantage of the latter method being to vest in the father 
the rights of succession, etc., to the son. Since the Twelve 
Tables referred only to sons, it was held, illogically, that 
for daughters or grandchildren one manctpatio was 
sufficient. Justinian finally abolished these formalities 
and substituted a simple declaration before a magistrate. 
The Emperor Anastasius had earlier (502) introduced 
emancipatio per rescriptum principis, where the son was 
absent. Justinian preserved this as an alternative method, 
applicable to all cases. 

Gaius, Inst 1. 132; Inst. Iust 1. 12; Dig. 1. 7; Cod. 8. 48 (49). 
P. Monaud, La Simple Famille paternelle (1910), cf. the republication 
ot the Latun documents by P. M. Meyer, Juristische Papyn (1920), 


no. 9; P. Bonfante, Corso di diritto romano i (1925), 60 EE 
A. B.; B. N. 


EMBATERION. ‘The ¢uBarijpiov was properly a 
marching-tune (Polyb. 4. 20. 12). Hence it was also a 
marching-song, such as the Spartans sang when under 
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arms (Ath. 630 f.; schol. Dion. Thrax 450. 27), like the 
anapaests attributed to Tyrtaeus (Carm. Pop. 18-19; 
cf. Dio Chrys. 2. 59). 


EMERITA AUGUSTA (modern Mérida), a colony on 
the Anas (Guadiana) founded by Augustus in 25 h.c. for 
veterans of legions V and X. Built rapidly on a grand scale, 
it was linked with Baetica by a 64-arch bridge and with 
the north by Augustus’ great trunk road, which crossed 
the Tagus by the bridge of Alconétar. Its aqueducts 
were fed from a large reservoir constructed nearby; 
Agrippa presented ıt with a great theatre; its gateway was 
depicted on its coins. Many monuments partly survive. 
The colony was reinforced by Otho. Jt was the premier 
city of Spain to Ausonuus, and to the Visigoths a wonder, 
both for its architecture and for its saint, Eulalia. 


I. A, Richmond, Arch. Journ. 1931, gg ff.; M Almagro, Gura de 
Merida (1961). M.I II 


EMESA, in Syria Apamene, on the Orontes, now Forms. 
It was for long the centre of an Arab sheikhdom. One of 
these rulers was Sampsigeramus whose friendship with 
Pompey caused Cicero to poke fun at Pompey as an east- 
ern potentate. Under the Flavians Emesa became Roman, 
but the dethroned Sampsigerami are still mentioned in 
inscriptions. Emesa was the native city of Julia Domna, 
Mamata, Elagabalus (2), and Severus (2) Alexander 
(qq.v.). When Elagabalus became Roman Emperor (A.D. 
217), Emesa began to flourish; it became a metropolis 
and received tus Jtalicum, and it was famed for its temple 
of the Sungod Baal and the games. It was conqucred by 
the Arabs in 636. 


H. Seyrig, Syria 1952, 204 ÍT., 1953, 12 IT. JI. H. S. 


EMONA, modern Ljubljana ın the upper Save valley, 
was a city m south-western Pannonia on the main route 
between north-east Italy and the Danube. Under 
Augustus ıt was a legionary base occupied probably by 
Legio XV Apollinaris: on the transfer of this legion to 
Carnuntum (q.v.) ¢. A.D. 15 it was settled with a coloma 
of legionary veterans (cf. CQ 1963, 268 ff.). 

J. Sašcl, PW Suppl. x1, 540 ff. J J.W. 


EMPEDOCLES (c. 493-c. 433 B-C. ; 444-441, his florum 
ap. Diog. Lacrt. 8. 74, 1s too late), son of Meton and 
grandson of the Empedocles who won the horse-race at 
Olympia ın 496, belonged to the aristocracy of Acragas in 
Sicily. Combining the roles of philosopher, scientist, poet, 
orator, and statesman with those of mystagogue, miracle- 
worker, healer, and claimant to divine honours, he 
acquired legendary fame. Tradition associates him with 
Pythagoreans, and Theophrastus (ap. D. L. 8. 55) calls 
him a follower and imitator of Parmenides. He cham- 
pioned democracy at Acragas after 472, declined an offer 
of the kingship, was later cxiled and fled to the Pelopon- 
nese, where he recited his Purifications at Olympia. He 
visited Thuru shortly after its foundation (Apollod. 
ap. D. L. 8. 52). The place and manner of his death, 
about which there are conflicting stories, are unknown. 
He died aged 60 (Arist. ap. D. L. 8. 52; 74). 

Works: two hexameter poems of considerable 
poetic merit (totalling 5,000 verses), (1) On Nature (Llepi 
¢vcews), (2) Purifications (Ka8appoi). About 350 verses 
of (1) and 100 of (2) are extant. Other writings are 
probably wrongly ascribed. 

Empedocles’ philosophy is the first pluralistic 
answer to Parmenides. Accepting the Elcatic contention 
that real being is permanent, he denies its unity and 
immobility, The All is a spherical plenum: within it four 
ultimate kinds or ‘roots’ (plauara), firc, air, water, and 
earth—to which Empedocles assigns divine names— 
mingle and separate under the contrary impulses of Jove 
(®.Aia) and Strife (Neixos), to cause the arising and perish- 
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ing of ‘mortal things’. Generation and decay are nothing 
save the compounding (in fixed ratios) and dissolution of 
eternally unchanging ‘elements’. Empedocles imugines a 
World-cycle ın which Love, the unifier of unlikes, and 
Strife, which divides and so joins like to lke, alternately 
predominate. The four stages are: (i) Love controlling 
the Sphere, with the elements wholly mingled and Strife 
enveloping it on the outside; (i1) Strife passing in and 
Love going out; (im) Strife victorious and the elements 
completely separated; (v) Love returning and Strife 
withdrawing. Our world (cf. Arist. Gen. Corr. 3346; 
Cael. 301%14) falls in period (1): sexual generation has 
succeeded a phase of ‘whole-natured forms’ (fr. 62). A 
corresponding world occurs in (1v), where union in hap- 
hazard wise of limbs and organs, originating separately, 
produces monsters (frs. 57—01). (This interpretation of 
the World-cycle is not universally accepted: see biblio- 
graphy.) 

Empedocles’ cosmology, described by the doxo- 
graphers, begins with the separating off of the elements, 
first of all air and fire. His obscure astronomy mingles 
penetration with naiveté. Two hemispheres, a bright and 
a dark, revolving round the spherical carth, produce day 
and night. The sun is the rays of the diurnal hemisphere 
focused back from the earth’s surface. More significant 
are his biological theones of pores and ‘efluences’ and of 
vision, later adapted by Plato and Aristotle. Tle explains 
sense-perception on the principles of symmetry and ‘like 
perceives like’. ‘The blood round the heart is the organ 
of thought. 

The Purtfications, prima facie a complete contrast 
to the poem On Nature, shows Empedocles in close 
relationship with the Orphic tradition in Acragas (cf. 
Pind. Ol, 2) and raises the problem of reconciling its 
doctrine of transmigration with the physical teaching 
But the theological and mystical flavour of the cosmo- 
logical poem, and the remarkable parallels with the 
religious (exhibited by Cornford and Kranz), point to a 
possible vindication of the unity and consistency of his 
thought. 

Empedocles’ theory of matter 1s a step on the road 
to Atomism; and Aristotle, after criticism, incorporates 
it in his own philosophy. Empedocles was, through his 
disciple Gorgias, the parent of Stcthan rhetoric, and 
Galen calls him the founder of the Sicilian medical school 
His importance in Greek thought is far-reaching. 

ANCIENT SOURCES AND TIXT, OF FRAGMENIS. Diels, Vorsokr ' 


1 276-175 
Moprrn) LITFRATUNW (1) General: Zeller—Nestle, Philosophe 


der Griechen i 27 (1922) (E.T. ae Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers 
1 (1901), KHurmct, EGP and Greek Philosophy Part 1: Thales to Plate 
(1914); L. Robin, La Pensée grecque? (1932); H. Cherniss, Aristotle's 
Criticism of Pre-NSocratic Philosophy (U.S A. 1935)° Guthric, Hrist 
Gk Phu n (2) Special. J. Bidez, La Biographie d' Empedocle (1894), 
C. Millerd, On the Interpretation of E. (U.S.A. 1908), F. M. Corn- 
ford, From Religion to Philosophy (1912); E. Uignone, Empedocle, 
Studio critico (1916), W. Kranz, Hermes 1935 For a dissentient view 
of the World-cycle aee F. Solmsen’s development of a thesis of H 
von Arnim in PaAronests 1965. A.J). D. r. 


EMPHYTEUSIS, in late Roman law a lease in pcr- 
petuity or for a long term. It was more akin to ownership 
than to an ordinary lease, and the Emperor Zeno (c. 480) 
resolved a controversy by ruling that ıt was sui generis. As 
regulated by Justinian (Cod. 4. 66. 2-4), it was alienable 
(but the owner could pre-empt or claim a fine) and in- 
heritable; it was protected by a variant of the vindicatio 
(q.v.); and ıt was terminable only for non-payment of rent 
for thrce years. It demved from earlier institutions, 
developed (from Greek models) in the third and fourth 
century A.D., originally for grants of imperial lands, espe- 
cially ius perpetuum, a perpetual lease of land belonging 
to the fiscus (q.v.), and ius emphyteuticarium (Cugpvrevors), 
a long-term Jease applicable to lands of the patrimontum 
(q.v.) Caesaris. Justinian merged in it the similar institu- 
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tion of the Principate by which State or municipal land 
was granted in perpetuity or for a long term at a small 
rent (vectigal—hence the land was called ager vectigalis). 
The tenant had possessto (q.v.), and at least ın some 
circumstances a variant of the vindicatio, but to what 
extent it had the other characteristics of emphyteusts is 
disputed. 

L Mitteis, Zur Gesch. der Erbpacht im Altertum (1901); F. 
Lanfranchi, Studi sull'ager vectigalis ı (1918); u (— Ann. Umv. 
Camerino, sez. grur 19390); iu (- slnn Triestim 1940), M Kaser, 
Sav Zeitschr. 1942, 34 f., L. Hove, Ricerche sugli agri vectigales 


(1960); E. Levy, West Roman Vulgar Law, The Law of Property 
(951), 43 fi, 77 fl. B. N. 


EMPORION (modern Ampurias), a colony of Massilia 
on the Spanish coast about 75 miles north-east of Bar- 
celona. A double city, Emporia or Emporiae, was formed 
by a settlement of the native Indigetes, separated by 
a wall which the Greeks guarded at night. It was the 
landing port of Roman expeditions in 218, 211, and 195 
B.C. In 45 B.C. Caesar added some Iegionary veterans, but 
it was not until Augustus that Emporiae was made a 
municipium civium Romanorum, comprising the Roman, 
Spanish, and Greck inhabitants. Its coinage represents 
all three elements. Excavations since 1909 have distin- 
guished the original Massiliote port (Palacopolis) from 
the expanded Greek Neapolis and the Roman city. 
Numerous finds, extending into the Christian period, are 
housed ın the archaeological museum of Barcelona. 


M Almagro, Ampurias (English ed 


1950) and Las Necropolis de 
Ampurias 1, (1953, 1955). M. 1 


H. 


EMPUSA, a Greek bogy-woman, appearing in fantastic 
forms (see Ar. Ran. 288 fT., the scholiast there, and the 
lexicographers, s.v.). Later demonology took her more 
seriously: Philostratus (V1 2. 4) recommends abusing 
her if met, whereupon she will flee squeaking; she 1s an 
amorous fiend, like a Lamia, who will sooner or later 
eat her human lover (4. 25); Apollonius rescues a young 
man from her. H.J. R. 


ENA, SEXTILIUS, a Spanmard from Corduba, who 
wrote narrative verse on events of the Augustan period 
(Sen. Suas. 6. 27). 


See Daehrens, FPR, Morel, FPL 


ENCAUSTIC, the technique of painting on stone or 
wood with heated wax as a medium for applying colours 
(Pliny, HN 35. 149). Encaustic decoration of architecture 
and ships preceded its use for pictures. Statucs were 
coloured encaustically, which explains the statement that 
the technique was perfected by Praxiteles (q.v.); Praxi- 
teles particularly liked those of his statues which were 
painted by Nicias (q.v. 2). An early fourth-century Apul- 
ian vase in New York (G. M. A. Richter, Handbook of 
(Greek Art (1959), 395) Shows an encaustic painter colour- 
ing a marble Flerakles. The chief encaustic painters in 
Pliny’s lst are Polygnotus, Pamphilus (1), Pausias 
(qq v.), Aristides (q.v. 2), and Nicias. The majority of the 
preserved mummy portraits (first to fourth century A.D.) 
are painted in encaustic on wood and show the combined 
use of brush and spatula for applying colours. 


Overbeck, 1072, 1751, 1817, Pfuhl, 660, 796, 816, 821, g2I 
T. B. L. W. 


ENKTESIS. “Ey«rnos, čpmaois, and related words, 
commonly further defined by the addition of ys «at 
oictas, are used to describe the right to own real pro- 
perty within a state. Since this right normally belonged 
only to citizens, it became the practice to make special 
grants of enktesis to foreigners, generally together with 
other rights and honours such as proxenia and even 
tsopoliteta. 
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Examples and formulas are given by W. Larfeld, Handbuch der 
griechischen Epigraphik (1898-1907), 1. 52011; nu. 794f; SIG, 
index, Tod 1, index. JA O.L. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC LEARNING. In Greece the 
Sophists were the first who claimed to impart to pupils 
all the knowledge they might want in daily life. We are 
especially told of Hippias of Elis (Pl. Hp. Mi. 308b; 
Cic. De Or. 3. 127) that he mastered all the subjects 
of instruction (réxvac), later on called by Aristotle 
(Pol. 133715) €AevOepiac émoriat, or the branches of 
knowledge requisite for a freeman. Among them were 
astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, music, and grammar. 
When Quintilian (Inst. 1. 10. 1) speaks of ‘orbis ille 
doctrinae quem Graeci ¢yxu«Aov maðeiav uocant’, he 
means the ordinary course of instruction for a pupil 
before taking up his special subject of study. Notwith- 
standing the value the Greeks attached to encyclopacdic 
knowledge, they never got so far as to compose an 
encyclopaedia. 

It was rescrved for the practical-minded Romans to 
lay down ın a compilation the results attained by the 
scientific researches of the Greeks. Shortly after 184 B.C. 
Cato (q.v. 1) wrote a work for the benefit of his son on 
medical science, agriculture, and rhetoric, perhaps also on 
military science and jurisprudence. 

Much more important was Varro’s encyclopaedia, the 
Disctplinae in nine books on (1) grammatica, (11) dialectica, 
(11) rhetorica, (1) geometria, (v) arithmetica, (v1) astrologia, 
(vu) musica, (vit) medicina, (ix) architectura. he first 
seven books formed the foundations for the so-called 
seven liberal arts, which as trzvium (grammar, dialectic, 
rhetoric) and as quadrivinm (geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and music) were still practised in the Middle 
Ages. 

During the reign of Tiberius, Celsus (q.v. 2) composed 
an encyclopaedia named Artes probably containing the 
subjects agriculture, medicine, military science, rhetoric. 
Of these only the ibri medicinae have come down to us. 
Phiny’s Naturalis Historia (a.D. 77) is an encyclopaedia of 
nature and art. The Prata of Suetonius (q.v. 2) was 
rather a collection of ‘uaria et miscella et quasi confusanea 
doctrina’ (Gellius, Praef. 5) than a real encyclopaedia. 

In the fifth century the artes liberales were once more 
treated by Martianus (q.v.) Capella between 410 and 
439 1n his bizarre work, De Nuptus Philologiae et Mercuri. 
This encyclopaedia comprises, however, only the first 
seven artes dealt with by Varro. Neither is the book a 
strictly scientific manual, as Martianus dishes up his 
only half-understood learning borrowed from various 
sources in the shape of a Menippean satire, i.e. in prose 
alternated with poetry. The wedding of Mercury with 
Philology is the background that serves as a setting to 
the whole. 

Boethius (q.v., c. 480—524) was so far interested in 
encyclopaedic learning that he made arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy the foundation of his purely 
philosophical works laid down ın four text-books. 

In the sixth century ıt was Cassiodorus (q.v.) who 
wanted to give the monks of his monastery ‘Vivarium’ a 
summary of the worldly sciences in huis Jnstttutiones. 
Therefore he laid down in seven chapters the seven 
liberal arts. 

Finally, mention must be made of the £tymologiae or 
Origines by Isidorus (q.v. 2) of Seville (c. 570-636), an 
encyclopaedia which, starting from etymology, treated 
everything bricfly that seemed to him worth knowing. 

M. Guggenheim, Die Stellung der liberalen Kunste oder encyklschen 


Wissenschaften im Alterthum (1893), Norden, Ant. Aunstpr.670; PW 
Suppl vi. 1256. P.J.E 


ENDELECHIUS, Severus Sanctus, friend of Paulinus 
of Nola, and professor of rhetoric at Rome (A.D. 395). The 
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only work preserved is a poem De mortibus boum (A. 
Riese, Anthologia (1894), no. 893), thirty-three Asclepia- 
dic stanzas, naive in content but clegant (though not 
Horuatian: several unrelated rhymes) in form. A dialogue 
between cowherds, it recommends Christianity as a pro- 
tection from cattle-plazue. The plugue mentioned may 
be that of a.b. 386, the date of composition around 400, 
and the dramatic setting, and thus the author’s home, 
Galla Lugdunensis or Aquitania. 


W. Schmid, RAC 5. 19600. 


ENDOWMENTS can be divided into two groups, those 
given to state institutions and public corporations, and 
the private ones. The first group was called epidoseis 1n 
Greece, if the givers were citizens. They emerged after the 
Peloponnesian War, were an important factor in town 
finances, and were given in moncy or in kind (cspecially 
in grain). “here was a difference between ‘gifte’ and 
epidosets in Athens; the purpose of the epidosers (cancella- 
tion of debts, war expenses, use for public buildings, 
roads, or libraries, foundation of schools and offices, grain 
provision, public festivals, distribution of food, etc.) and 
the terms on which they,;were to be collected, had to 
be defined in a published decree. 

The private endowments had very different purposes. 
We hear of donations to temples and synagogues, sacri- 
fices, processions, the mahing of statues of gods, festivals 
for kings and Roman Emperors, sacrifices for a dead 
person or care for his grave, donations and legacics to 
gymnasia, sports festivals, and clubs. The gifts were often 
in real estate (land, houses, and even villages). If the 
donation was intended to last for a long period or for 
ever, an administrative body hud to be appointed and 
rules laid down specifying how a given capital should be 
invested and how its interest should be applied. 

Many precautionary measures against betrayal of trust 
were provided (oaths, witnesses, state control, fines and 
punishment, legal actions, curses, blessings, disavowal 
of the endowment or its transfer to another body, etc.), 
Several hundreds of such endowments are known to us, 
a symbol of the public generosity of the ancients. The 
economic crisis of the third century A.D. marked the 
approximate end of these gencral endowments. 

In Roman law only juridical persons of public law 
were permitted to receive and administer endowments, 
mainly subdivisions of the aerurium, fiscus, patrimonium, 
res privata, or of municipal exchequers and a few collegia. 
Justinian I, if not one of his predecessors during the 
fifth century a.D., made endowments under ecclesiastical 
administration for piae causae legal also. ‘he donor had, 
in all these cases, the right to stipulate for which lawful 
purposes his endowment was to be used. 

See CLUS (GREEK and ROMAN), COLLEGIUM, FINANCE 
(GREEK AND HELLENISTIC). 

A. M. Andreades, History of Greek Public Finance (1931), index, 
s.v. ‘Epidoseis’; A. Berger, Encyclopaedie Dictionary of Roman Law 
(1953), art. collega, collegia funeraticia, confirmatio donationis, 
donatio, donation sub modo, ecelesia, paenitentia, pine causae, revocare 
donationem, universitas, usucapio pro donato; O Bruneer, Hesp. 
1939, 181 ff; M. L Finley, Studtes in Land and Credit m Ancient 
“Athens (1951), 90; Frank, Econ. Survey i- v, index, s.v. ‘foundations’; 
F. M. Heichelhemm, PW art. ‘Sitos'; RAC art. ‘Domnene’; Jonca, 
Later Rom. Emp ch. 22; A. Kuenzi, Eptdosis (1923); R. Laqueur, 
ia E Untersuchungen zu griechischen Volksbeschluessen (1927); 
B. Laum, Stiftungen in der griechischen und ròruschen Antike 1, u 
1914); Magie, Rom. Rule Asia Mm, index; A. Manzmann, Griech- 
ische Stftungsurkunden (1962); Michell, Econom. Anc Gr. 270, 
275, pa J Rostovtzeff, Hellenistic World; Roman Empire? (indexes); 
H olkmann, Neue Jahrb. f. Antike 1939, 3 ff.; E. Ziebarth, 
‘Stiftungen, PW Suppl. vit; For the texts cp. also Dittenberg. 


SIG; LSJ; Preisigke—Kicssling, Papyruswérterbuch (indexes, s v. 
‘éniðoos’). F. M. H. 


ENDYMION (‘Evdvpiwr), in mythology, a remarkably 
beautiful young man, either king of Elis (Apollod. 1. 56 
and others) or a Carian (Aristophanes ap. Hesych., s.v. 


O. S. 
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'Evòðvpiwva); his grave was shown on Latmos (Hesych. 
ibid., Paus. 5. 1. 5), or at Elis (1bıd.). Of several tales told 
of hirm (see v. Sybel in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.) the most 
celebrated is that he was loved by the Moon. In the 
Elean version (Paus. ibid. 4) she bore him fifty daughters, 
evidently the fifty months of an Olympiad; usually (as 
Apollod., loc. cit.), he sleeps everlastingly, either because 
Zeus granted ıt to him as a boon or for sorne other reason. 

H.J.R. 


ENIPEUS (‘Eurevs), god of a river (in Thessaly, or 
Ehs, schol. Od. 11. 238, cf. Strabo 8. 3. 32), loved by 
Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus (q.v.). As she wandered 
beside ıt, Poseidon took the form of the river-god and 
possessed her, making a wave curve over them to hide 
them. She bore Pelias and Neleus. H. J.R. 


ENNIANISTA, ‘an enthusiast for Ennius’, a title 
claimed by a reader (avayvmorns) who gave a public 
recitatio clamorously applauded in the theatre at Puteoli 
from Ennius’ Annales. 'Uhe incident, recorded by Gellius 
(18. 5), illustrates archaiziny taste in the second century 
A.D. J. W.D. 


ENNIUS, Quinrus, bom in 239 B.c. in Rudiae in 
Calabria, a meeting-point of three civilizations: Greek 
(from Tarentum), Oscan, and Latin (from Brundistum)— 
so Ennius said he had three hearts (Gell. 17. 17). In 204 
D.C. Cato brought him back with him to Rome from 
Sardinia (Nepos, Calo 1, 4) where Ennius was serving 
with the Roman army. There, hke Livius Andronicus, he 
lectured on poetry (Suct. de gramm. 1), but anecdotes tell 
of his puupertas (Cic. Sen. 14). In 189 s.c. the consul M. 
Fulvius Nobihor took him, after the fashion of Hellenistic 
generals, on his Aetolian campaign (which Ennius cele- 
brated in the Annales and in his Ambracia, which may 
have been a play). The son of his new patron, in 1&4 D.C., 
took advantage of his position as a triumvir coloniae dedu- 
cendae and made Ennius a Roman citizen (Ann. 377 V. 
and Cic. Brut. 79). Anecdotes connect him with Scipio 
Nasica (Cic. de orat. 1. 276) and Servius Sulpicius 
Galba (Cic. Luc. 51). His influence was great: Caecilius 
(q.v. 1) was Enni primum contubernahs (Jerome on 179 
K.C.) and Pacuvius (q.v.) was his nephew. He died in 169 
B.C. aged 70 (Cic. Brut. 78) and there was a story (no 
more) that his statue was in the tomb of the Scipios (Cic, 
pro Arch. 22). 

Tragedies: somme twenty titles are known, of which 
twelve are Eurpidean, perhaps three Aeschylean, none 
is certainly Sophoclean, and one original was by an 
obscure contemporury of Euripides (the Achilles of 
Aristarchus: Plaut. Poen. 1 ff.). Real possibilities cxust in 
the fragments of Ennius for comparison with Greek 
originals (c.g. Alexandros and TJelephus from papyr), 
especially in the case of Medea. Here the changes m 
Ennius’ translation of the nurse's opening speech are 
interesting: mythology is simplified and explained, so 
that of the first 54 lines only 34 are translated, and are ex- 
panded to fill 7; the fine vivid style of Euripides is made 
solemn and bombastic with alliteration and assonance. 
The speech Med. 214 ff. has been turned by Ennius into 
a polymetric canticum (scen. 259 ff. V.) and, more im- 
portant, the great monologue of Medea before she slays 
her children shows dactylic tetrameters in Ennius and 
has therefore undergone the same treatment (see LIVIUS 
(1) ANDRONICUS, NAEVIUS, PLAUTUS, and CAECILIUS (1) 
STATIUS). Here and in the translation, e.g., of Eumenides 
gos ff. (scen. 151 ff. V.), artificiality, a desire for careful 
patterning of language, and a delight in highflown 
usages have all contributed to substitute a rather grand 
formality for the natural ease of the Greek. It is possible 
to sce in the fragments, however, something of the 
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grandeur of the composition and to understand Cicero's 
admiration. Apart from these Greek tragedies, Ennius 
wrote praetextae, of which Sabinae (the rape of the Sabine 
women; it contained a motif taken from Eur. Phoen. 
571 ff. in scen. 370 ff. V.) ıs an example and perhaps 
Ambracia (the dactyls of scen. 367 V. could be part of a 
canticum). 

Comedies: nothing worth while can be said of Ennius’ 
comedies, of which antiquity saw fit to preserve four 
separate lines. 

Saturae: four books of mixed verse, distinguished 
carefully by the ancient world (e.g. Diom. Gramm. Lat. i. 
485, 30 ff.) from the literary form invented hy T.uciltus 
(q.v. 1). Some seventy lines are preserved together with 
along prose paraphrase of the fable of the crested lark 
(Gell. 2. 29). The subject of another satura was a contest 
between Life and Death. 

Scipio: a special poem celebrating the great Scipio 
Africanus, probably not a praetexta. Excellent group of 
four lines quoted by Macrob. Sat. 6. 2. 26 (= var. 9 ff. 
V.). The barbarous hexameter (sparsis hastis longis campus 
splendet et horret: parodied by J.ucilhus 1190 M.) is 
quoted from this poem. 

Epicharmus: Ennius translated one of the poems falsely 
attributed to Epicharmus of Sicily. It was on the subject 
rerum natura and the opening was a dream by Ennius 
(quoted by Cicero, Luc. 51). 

Hedyphapetica: a composition based on a gastronomic 
poem of Archestratus of Sicily (end of 4th c. n.c.). 

Euhemerus: a prose work based on the iepa avaypady 
of Euhemerus (q.v.). The remarkable fact about this 
work is that the deity whose majesty was most seriously 
infringed was not just a figure of the Greck Pantheon but 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, the national god of the 
Roman State. Extensive fragments are quoted polemically 
hy Lactantius, 

“Innales: a work of decisive originality especially in 
its appheation of the dactylic hexameter to epic; it con- 
tained eighteen books and Ennius seems to have been 
writing it up to the time ot his death. ‘The title 1s based on 
the public records, the annales pontificum (cf. Servius on 
Verg. Aen. 1. 373); Its arrangement was on the historical 
pattern of consular years. The epic opened with a dream 
m Which Homer appeared to Ennius and told him that he 
was his own reincarnation (6 and rs V. and schol. on 
Pers. prol. 2); this is symptomatic of the pride which 
characterized his attitude to his predecessors (book 7 
prologue, 213 ff. V.). Book I contained the story of the 
tight from ‘Troy and the founding of Rome down to the 
death of Romulus; it also contained a famous concilium 
deorum on the Homeric pattern, parodied by Lucilius 
(qv. 1). Books 2-3 the story of the other kings; book 6 
Pyrrhus; books &g the Punic Wars (but omitting the 
hrst Punic War since Naevius had dealt with that); books 
10-12 the Macedonian War; book 13 the war against 
Antiochus 192 B.C. Books 15—18 the Istrian campaign and 
latet events, but the details of these books are irrecover- 
able (see Gell. 17. 21. 44). Little more than this general 
outline can now be known of the architecture of the work. 
Stylistically it followed the lead of Livius Andronicus: 
archaisms are a very strong clement (some, like endo for 
in and induperator, were metrically conditioned) and in 
the formation of compounds (like altivolans, altisonus, 
ommipotens) Ennius followed Naevius rather than Livius; 
but in the main the work represents the reaction in Latin 
of a style suitable for epic, remote from prose on the one 
hand, and from the excessive use of archaic features on 
the other. Metrically the work legislated for the Latin 
hexameter and Virgil’s metrical practice differs only in 
refinements of detail. The epic is perhaps the most re- 
markable achievement in Latin, and is the culmination of 
a literary activity so varied, both ın prose and verse, that 
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it rivals the achievement of the most distinguished Hellen- 
istic Greek writers. The meagre fragments that survive 
conceal a most serious loss for the understanding of Latin 
lıterature. 


1. Vahlen, Ennianae Poesis Reliquiae (1903); E. IH. Warmington, 
Remains of Old Latın (1935), 2 fE (with trans } Commentary on 
Annales by E. M. Steuart (1925); H. D Jocelyn, The Tragedies of 
Ennius (1967); O. Skutsch, Studia Enmana (1967). E Norden 
Enmus und Vergilius (1915); Ð. Snell, ‘Euripides’ Alexandros’, 
Hermes, Liınzelschi. 5 (1937), E. W. Handley and J. Rea, The 'l'ele- 
phus of Euripides, BICS 1957; S. Mariott, Lezion su Ennio (1981). 

G W.W. 


ENNODIUS, Macynus FeLix (a.D. 473/4--521), of Gaul, 
bishop of Pavia, author of a biography of his predecessor 
Epiphanius, a panegyric of Theodoric, letters, model 
speeches, miscellaneous poems (sacred and secular), and 
other writings. Hts work 1s noteworthy for its combination 
of pagan and Christian clements; preoccupation with 
form 1s dominant. 


Trxts W Hartel, CSEL vi, F. Vogel, MGH, 44A vn J. Fontaine, 
RAC, s.v. Ennodius. A. IT -W. 


EOS (Hós, "Ews, Aurora), the dawn-goddess, a figure of 
mythology rather than cult. She is daughter ot Hyperion 
and ‘Thea (Hesiod, Theog. 372); she drives over the sky 
ın a chariot and pur (Od. 23. 246), the horses being 
Lampos and Phacthon, t.e. Shiner and Bright. In other 
words, she ts an important luminary, but less so than the 
Sun with his four-horse car. Her stock epithets, especiully 
in Ilomer, are pododaxrudAns (rosy-fingered) and xpoxd- 
memàos (sattron-robed), with obvious reference to the 
colour of the sky at dawn. 

For some unknown reason, she is imagined us very 
amorous, an actiological myth (Apollod. 1. 27) attributes 
this to the jealousy of Aphrodite, because Eos had been 
Ares’ mistress. Hence most of the stories about her 
consist of kidnappings of handsome men to live with 
her (? a euphemism for sudden and mysterious death, 
see E. Rohde, Psychet (1907), index under ‘Entriickung’). 
The oldest of these lovers, so far as our documents go, is 
Tithonus; she leaves his bed to shine (Od. 5. 1). In 
Hymn. Fom. Ven. 218 ff. she asks Zeus to make him 
immortal, but forgets to ask immortal youth for him; so 
at last he becomes helpless with old age although he 
talks perpetually, and she shuts him up in a bedchamber, 
An old, perhaps original form of the story (see J. Th. 
Kaknridis, Wren. Stud. 1931, 25 ff.) is that in Hellanicus 
(fr. 140 Jacoby), that he became a cicada, which chirps 
ceaselessly. Memnon (q.v. 1) was their son. A quite ob- 
scure lover is Clitus, a cousin of Amphiaraus (q.v., Od. 
15. 250). Cephalus (q.v.) is much better known; in Ovid, 
Met. 7. 711 ff., Hyginus, Fab. 189. 2-3, it is Eos who 
suggests to him that he should try Procris’ constancy. In 
Hyginus also (ibid. 5 ff.) Artemis gives Procris the means 
to be revenged on Cephalus. This opposition between the 
amorous and the virginal goddess might be suggested by 
Od. 5. 121 ff.; there Eos makes Orion (q.v.) her lover, and 
the jealousy of the gods finds expression in Artemis killing 
him with her arrows, an unusual detail, for she regularly 
kills wormen, not men. 

In art she ıs generally winged, and is popular from the 
later sixth century: balancing Thetis at the Psychostasia 
of Achilles and Memnon or at their fight; or carrying 
Memnon’s body from the field (Brommer, Vasenlisten?, 
259 ff., 290). From the fifth century she is shown pur- 
suing or carrying off Cephalus or ‘l‘ithonus, not always 
clearly distinguished (see Cuskey—Beazley, Attic Vase 
Paintings ın the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (1931—63), 
ii. 37 f.). She sometimes appears in a two-horse chariot, 
going about her business as the Dawn. H.J.R.; C. M. R. 


EPAMINONDAS (d. 362 B.c.; date of birth uncertain) 
was a pupil of Lysis the Pythagorean, but his early 
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career is otherwise in doubt. Though he co-operated 
actively in the restoration of Theban power (379-371 
B.C.), his individual part is not distinguishable till 371, 
when he was Bocotarch for the first time. While repre- 
acnting Thebes at the peace negotiations he rcfused to 
allow the Boeotian cities to be sepurately sworn, and 
consequently Agesilaus with the concurrence of Athens 
excluded ‘Thebes from the treaty. Epaminondas was one 
of the commanders who met the invading Spartan army 
at Leuctra. Here he introduced the variant of a slanting 
attack by the left wing, which had been strengthened to 
the depth of fifty men (of) dddAay£). The crushing 
defeat of the Spartan army which followed made Epami- 
nondis famous. More than a year later he invaded the 
Peloponnese (winter 370/69) to help the Arcadians to 
throw off Spartan control. When this was achieved 
without fighting, E}paminondas made the first recorded 
invasion of the Eurotas valley. He pressed home the 
moral advantage of this operation by establishing 
Messemian independence. His later invasions of the 
Peloponnese (369 and 367) had less effect. In 364 he 
decided to challenge the Athenian supremacy at sca, and 
led a fleet as far as Byzantium. But when war broke out 
again in Arcadia he commanded the Boeotians, and after 
a daring attempt to seize Sparta by surprise, he won an 
inconclusive victory at Mantinea, where he died of 
wounds. 

The nobility of Epamimondas’ character greatly ım- 
pressed tradition. Fis political creations, independent 
Messenia and Arcadia, survived with somewhat different 
consequences than he had intended. His new strategy 
ended the military supremacy of Sparta and led to the 
Innovations of Philip I1 and Alexander. 

Plutarch's Life (as excerpted by Paus. 9. 13 ff ). H. W.P. 


EPAPHRODITUS (1,), Nero's freedman and secre- 
tary, helped him to unmask the Pisonian conspiracy 
and accompanied him ın his final flight. He was again 
secretary (a libellis) of Domitian, by whom he was killed 
(A.D. 95), apparently because he had helped Nero to com- 
mit suicide. Epictetus (q.v. 2) was his slave. He 1s probably 
not the man to whom Flavius Josephus dedicated his 
contra Apionem and Jewish Antiquities. 


R. Laqueur, Der jirdische Historiker Flavius Josephus (1920), 24 ff ; 
L. A. Constans, Melanges d’arch. 1914, 383 ff. A. M. 


EPAPHRODITUS (2) of Chaeronca (1st c. A.D.) in his 
youth was a slave of the Alexandrian scholar Archias, 
who became his teacher, After obtaining his freedom 
from the governor of Egypt, M. Mettius, he taught at 
Rome and acquired a large library. He died in the reign 
of Nerva at the age of 75. 

Works: Commentaries on Homer's Jiad and Odyssey 
(Steph. Byz., s.v. Aazify, etc.; EM 165. 3, etc.), which 
dealt with etymology, grammar, and interpretation. 
Commentaries on Hesiod’s Scutum (Etym. Gud. 36. 13) 
and Callimachus’ Aetia (schol. Aesch. Eum. 2), Aéteis, 
probably an etymological work (schol. Ar. Vesp. 352). 
Iepi orotyeiwy (schol. Theoc. 1. 117). J-F. L 


EPEIUS (Eres), in mythology, (1) son and suc- 
cessor (as king of Elis) of Endymion (q.v.; Paus. 5. 1. 4). 
(2) Maker, with the help of Athena, of the Wooden Horse 
(Od. 8. 493). He was son of Panopeus, a poor warrior 
but an excellent boxer (Zl. 23. 664 ff.); casts the weight 
very badly (ibid. 839-40). In Stesichorus (lliu Persis, 
fr. 1 Viirtheim; Athenaeus, 4574) he is water-carrier to 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, and Athena pitics his hard 
toil and (presumably) inspires him. This may be local 
tradition or Stesichorus’ invention. H. J. R. 


EPHEBOI (é47Bo:) meant in normal usage boys who had 
reached the age of puberty and could refer to any age 
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from 15 to 20. But at Athens it was also used in a technical 
sense to denote members of the Ephebic College. This 
institution was founded c. 335 B.C. on the initiative of 
Epicrates for the more efficient compulsory military 
training of youths reaching their 18th year. This age- 
group had always been lable to be called upon for mili- 
tary service but there 1s no clear evidence of any organized 
training institution before c. 335 B.C. The people elected a 
kosmetes to take charge of the whole organization and ten 
(later twelve) sophrontstat (one from each tribe) to assist 
him, under the general jurisdiction of the strategoi (q.v.). 
Six teachers were appointed comprising two patdotribat 
(for physical training) as well as four separate instructors 
in the use of heavy armour, the bow, the javelin, and the 
catapult. At the end of the first year, which was spent in 
exercises and on guard duty in Munychia and Acte in 
common barracks, a review was held and the ephebes 
were granted a shield and spear by the State. Perhaps ıt 
was at this stage that they took the ephebic oath. In the 
second year they undertook duties in the country serving 
as pertpolot. During the two-ycar pertod they were exempt 
from civic duties and excluded from civic rights such as 
suing and being sued in the courts (except in certain 
cases). Thereafter they became full-citizens. After 305 
B.C. the training was no longer compulsory and by 282 
B.C., 1f not before, it was reduced to one year. About the 
same time the number of pardotriba:r was reduced from 
two to one. The sophromstat are mentioned for the last 
time in 303 B.C., though they do reappear m the time of 
Hadrian. With the end of compulsion the State no longer 
paid the ephebes the daily allowance (of 4 obols) and 
from now on the ephebia became an institution for a 
wealthy élite and numbers declined, though they did 
increase again later. ‘Teachers probably continued to be 
paid by the state, but the kosmetes had to assume more 
and more of the financial burden himself, as the office 
became more and more of a liturgy. From c. 118 B.C. the 
paidotribes became a permanent, not an annual officer. 
Inscriptional evidence 1s scanty$from about the middle of 
the third to near the end of the second century h.c., by 
which time the ephebta emerges as an educational institu- 
tion, still retaining some of its military character, but 
emphasizing not only civic and religious duties but also 
philosophy and literature. Indeed, an mscription of 
123/2 B.C. (JG? 1006) shows that the ephebes attended 
philosophical lectures in the Ptolemaeum, Lyceum, and 
Academy. From 118 B.C. onwards foreigners were admit- 
ted. "The ephebia was sull flourishing in the second cen- 
tury a.v. but began to decay towards the end of the third. 

In other parts of the Hellenistic world the school 
systems recognized the three age groups of paides, ephebor, 
and nevi and in this context the ephebor are the 15 to 17 
ape-proup (see EDUCATION, § IV. 2). Thisis Nilsson’s inter- 
pretation of the inscriptional evidence (which he refers 
to a younger age-proup than other authorities), and on this 
view there are no ephebic colleges of the Athenian pattern 
outside Athens. The Hellenistic neor belong to the same 
age-group as the Attic epheboi and Nilsson believes that the 
programme of the schools for the neoi, combining physical 
(as distinct from military) training with cultural studies 
was a potent influence on the Athenian ephebia of the 
first century B.c. 

M. P. Nilsson, Die hellemstische Schule (1955); H I. Marrou, 
A History of Education m Antiquity (1950); S. Bow, TAPA 1960; 
C. Pélékidis, Histoire de l'éphébie attique (1962), W. Reinmuth, 


“The Foreigners in the Atheman ephebia’, Umov. of Naraka Studies 
in Lang. 9, 1929. F. A. G. B. 


EPHEMERIDES (é¢npepides), diaries, a term applied 
particularly to the Royal Journal of Alexander the Great, 
kept by Eumenes (q.v. 3) of Cardia. Its importance as 
providing official documentation for the early historians 
of Alexander may have been overrated by many modern 
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writers. Only Callisthenes seems likely to have had direct 
access to it, and he may not have needed ıt much, since 
he could write using his own notes on events still fresh. 
That Ptolemy had access to it, writing many years later, 
is possible, but only just. Almost certainly it was never 
published in full. The surviving quotations from tt, 
relating mainly to Alexander’s drinking habits and to his 
last illness, tell us little about its scope, and even cast 
doubts on the authenticity of these excerpts themselves. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that the military and adminis- 
trative detail in Arrian’s history (and sometimes 1n that 
of Curtius Rufus) represent material from the Diary, by 
whatever channels it may have been transmitted. 
Fragments in FGrH u B i, No. 117 (1927). H. Endres, Die 
offiziellen (rrundlagen der Alexanderuberlieferung (1914); C. 


Robinson, The Ephemerides of Alexander's Expedition (1942), L. 
Pearson, Hist. 1954, 429 If. G. T.G. 


EPHESIA GRAMMATA, formulae used in learned 
magic, see Fust. Od. 1864, 15. Cf. MAGIC, § 6. 


EPHESUS, a city at the mouth of the Caÿster on the 
west coast of Asia Minor, which rivalled and finally 
displaced Miletus, and owing to the silting up of both 
harbours has itself been displaced by Smyrna as the 
seaport and emporium of the trade of the Macander 
valley. Ephesus was founded by Ionian colonists under 
the leadership of Androclus, son of the Athenian king 
‘Codrus. It had little maritime activity before LTellenistic 
times, was oligarchie in temper and open to native in- 
fluences, Ephesus maintained itself against the Cim- 
merians and also against the Lydian kingdom until its 
capture by Croesus, who contributed to the construction 
of the great temple of Artemis and dedicated the 
columns fragments of which arc preserved in the British 
Museum. Under the Persians Ephesus shared the fortunes 
of the other seaboard cities; it was a member of the Delian 
League, but revolted c. 412 B.C. and presently sided 
with Sparta. The temple was burned down on the night 
of the birth of Alexander the Great, under whose control 
the city passed in 334. The city was replanned by Lysi- 
machus c. 294 and passed with the kingdom of Attalus IIT 
to the Romans in 133. It had meantime grown to a size 
and importance rivalled in the Fast only by Alexandria 
and the Seleucid capitals, and under the Roman Empire 
it was the real (though not the titular) capital of the 
province Asia, and the residence of the proconsul. At 
this time, as earlier, the Temple treasury acted as a bank, 
in which deposits were made by cities, kings, and private 
persons. Acts xix gives a vivid picture of conditions in 
Ephesus in the middle of the first century A.D. In the 
provincial reorganization of Diocletian, Ephesus became 
the metropolis of the reduced province of Asia. The 
temple and part of the city have been excavated; among 
the notable ruins uncovered are the Prytaneum (where 
copies of the cult statue of the Artemisium were found), 
arcaded streets, baths, gymnasia, temples and churches, 
and a library, almost all being of Roman imperial 
umes. Among famous citizens were the scurrilous poet 
Ilipponax, the philosopher Heraclitus, Zenodotus and 
Artemidorus, and the painter Parrhasius. 


Enc. Brit. (1964), '‘Eptesus’, see bibliography; F. Miultner. 
Ephesos (Vienna, 1958); G. E. Bean, Aegean Turkey rh ch. 7. 
WwW. M. C.; J. M. E 


EPHETAI (e¢éra:) were an Athenian jury, fifty-one in 
number. Their origin and early history are obscure, but 
by the fifth’century n.c, they seem to have been selected 
hy lot from citizens over 50 years of age, and to have been 
concerned with homicide cases only. Under the pre- 
sidency of the basileus (see ARCHONTES) they sat at the 
Palladion to try persons accused of unintentional killing, 
of complicity (BovAevors) in killing, or of the killing 
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(whether intentional or not) of a slave, a metic, or a 
foreigner; at the Delphimion to try persons accused of 
killing who defended themselves by claiming that the act 
was committed lawfully; and at Phreatto to try persons 
accused of a second killing when already exiled for the 
first. ‘Chus they tried almost all kinds of homicide not 
considered important enough for trial by the Areopagus 
(q.v.). A likely exception ıs the formal trial of unknown 
killers and of homicidal animals and inanimate objects; 
these cases were heard at the prytaneion, possibly by the 
ephetat but more probably without any jury. Whe ephetai 
also took part in the procedure for pardoning a man 
exiled for unintentional homicide if there were no surviv- 
ing relatives of the killed man. Some scholars have sug- 
gested that by the end of the fifth century the fifty-one 
ephetai had been replaced by ordinary heliastic jurors 
under the same name, but this view has not been uni- 
versally accepted. 

See DIKE (2), § 5. 

G. Smith, ‘Dicasts in the Ephetic Courts’, CPhil 1924, 151 ff.: 
R J. Bonner and G. Smith, The Admimstration of Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle 1 (1930), o7 H.; Hignett, Hist. Athen. Const. 

1 


395 fi.; D. M. MacDowell, Athenian Homicide Law (1903), 48 f., 
118 ft. LD. M. M. 


EP(H)IALTES (‘E¢iadrns, ‘Er-), in mythology, (1) a 
giant; (2) one of the Aloadae (q.v.); also (3) a demon of 
nightmare. See Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth.® 


EPHIALTES (4), Athenian statesman. About 465 B.C. 
he led a naval expedition beyond Phaselis (q.v.). Poor, 
incorruptible, and determined, he replaced T'hemustocles 
as the leading politician on the popular side, his principal 
opponent being Cimon (q.v.). Ie successfully prosecuted 
a number of the Areopagites for their conduct in office. He 
resisted the sending of help to the Spartans in 462 during 
the helot revolt, on the ground that Sparta was Athens’ 
rival for power. With the help of Pericles, now beginning 
his political career, he took advantage either of Cimon’s 
absence or of the revulsion of feeling on his inglorious 
return to pass measures stripping the Aeropagus (q.v.) of 
its more important powers (462/1); but so great was the 
hatred that he had aroused that he was murdered later in 
the same year. Fle was buried in the Ceramicus. 


F. Manni, Rend. Linc. 1947, 308 ff.; R. Sealey, CPhal 1964, 11 fÈ; 
E. Ruschenbusch, Hist 1966, 369 fl. A. W. G.; 


T.J. C. 
EPHIALTES (s5), of Trachis, is said to have shown to 
Xerxes the path by which the Persians outflanked Ieo- 
nidas at Thermopylae. The Delphic Amphictions set a 
price on his head (479 or 478), and the Spartans honoured 
as a hero another ‘l'rachinian who assassinated Ephialtes 
from personal motives (some ten years later, on his 
return from Thessaly, where he had taken refuge). 

rP. T. 


EPHIPPUS (1), Middle Comedy poet, named in the 
Victors’ List immediately before Antiphanes with one 
victory UG i. 2325. 145). Of the twelve known titles, 
six may indicate myth burlesque; in Bovaipis, lle: acles 
fought drunk (fr. 2). Ridicule is frequent: fr. 14, a full- 
length portrait of an elegant ‘hypoplatonic’ youth (cf. 
Webster, Later Greek Comedy, 51 f.). Fr. 5 (how a fish 
larger than Crete is prepared for the table) has an carly 
reference to Celts (Webster, ibid. 40 ff.). 


FCG 1. 351 ff., m. 322 ff.; CAF ii. 250 ff. W. G. A. 


EPHIPPUS (2), an Olynthian hostile to Macedonia, 
contemporary with Alexander, wrote a pamphlet of 
malıcious gossip which started the legend of Alexander’s 
excessive drinking. 


FGrH ii. 126. 


EPHORS 
EPHORS ("“E¢opo., probably from épopav, but conceiv- 


ably connected with ovpos, ‘a guardian’), magistrates in 
several Dorian States (Sparta, l'hera, Cyrene, Euesperides, 
Heraclea Lucaniae). At Sparta they were elected annually 
by the citizens, and the senior ephor gave his name to the 
year. Combining executive, judicial, and disciplinary 
powers, they profited by the scarcity of written laws, 
and by the fifth century B.c., when they were five in 
number, they dominated the State (subject only to their 
rendering account to their successors). Their relation- 
ship to the monarchy suggests an origin in some early 
dispute between kings and aristocracy. Each month 
they exchanged oaths with the kings, the king swear- 
ing to observe the laws, the ephors to support the king. 
"They had a general control over the kings’ conduct, 
could prosecute them before the Gerousia, settle disputes 
between them, and enforce their appearance before their 
own board at the third summons. Two ephors accom- 
panied the king on campaign. In administration they 
negotiated with representatives of other States, convoked 
and presided over the Gerousia and Apella (qq.v.), gave 
orders for mobilization and dispatch of the army. 

Besides possessing general powers of civil jurisdiction 
they could depose and prosecute other magistrates. In 
trials before the Gerousia they both presided and executed 
the sentences. In disciplinary matters they enforced 
the Lycurgan xocyos for the citizens, including super- 
vision of the State education; they dealt more arbitrarily 
with the perioeci, and even more so with helots, through 
the Arypteia (q.v.). Briefly abolished by Cleomenes 
III (227-222 B.C.), the office survived until at least A.D. 
200. 

Most ancient writers ascribed the creation of the office 
to Lycurgus (q.v. 2) or to King Theopompus (c. 700 
B.c.). A list of ephors was cited by some going back to 
754, but they wrongly believed that Theopompus was 
on the throne in 754, and the list is undoubtedly false. 
Whether its ‘creator’ invented the office or merely adapted 
some surviving primitive Dorian institution remains 
unclear. 

W. den Boer, Laconian Studies (1954), 197 m ey bibhography). 


aW. G. 


EPHORUS of Cyme (c. 405-330 B.c.), contemporary of 
Theopompus and a pupil of Isocrates. lis various works 
included a history of Cyme (Emiıxywpios Aoyos), a treatise 
on style (Lcpi Aéfews), and two books (Tepi eùpnparauw) 
which amed at satisfying the demand for popular in- 
formation on diverse topics characteristic of the period. 
His importance rests on his universal history (‘Jeroptac) 
in thirty books. Beginning with the Return of the 
Heracleidae on the theory that this was the first period 
of verifiable fact, it reached the siege of Perinthus, 341. 
Book 30 was added by his son Demophilus to complete 
the work with an account of the Sacred War. ‘The 
arrangement was on a subject system (Diod. Sic. 5. 1. 4) 
merang later into an annalistic framework. 

Our knowledge of Ephorus largely depends on the fact 
that he w sul e chief source of Diodorus books 11-16, 
whose abridge ment follows him very closely (see fr. 191). 
He consulted numerous authorities, correcting TTero- 
dotus by Ctesias, using a strongly biased Athenian source 
for the Pentecontaetia, perhaps Hellanicus or Androtion, 
and colouring Thucydides’ account of the Peloponnesian 
War under the influence of fourth-century pamphleteers. 
He wisely preferred the Oxyrhynchus historian (q.v.) to 
Xenophon, and consulted Callisthenes and political 
pamphlets like those of Lysander and Pausanias. Al- 
though he failed in criticism of sources and was no 
military expert, he was, except for Xenophon, the most 
important historian of the fourth century. His work was 
known to Polybius, was extensively used by Diodorus 
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and Strabo, and was one of the sources of Polyaenus, 
Pompeius Trogus, and Plutarch. His influence lasted 
well into the Roman Empire. See also HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
GREEK, § 4. 


FGrff n A. 70, G. L. Barber, The Fhstortan Ephorus (1935, with 
bibliography). G L. 


EPHRAEM SYRUS, c. A.D. 306-73, was born at Nisibis 
where he hved until Jovian’s surrender to the Persians 
(363) forced hım to move to Edessa. He wrote (mainly 
verse) in Syriac; he could read Greek and was influenced 
by Hellenistic rhetoric. llis ‘hymns’ contain many histo- 
rical references, e.g. to the situation at Nisibis, to the 
suflerings of the Church under Julian and the restoration 
of church hfe under the Persians, and to the Arian con- 
troversy. Greek adaptations of his verses were current 
during his lifetime, and the fame he enjoyed 1s attested 
by Jerome. A small proportion of his works has been 
critically edited. 


D. Hemmerdinger-lhadeu and ] Warchmeyer in Dictionnaire de 
Spuitualite iv (1959), 800 fË., E. Neck, AAC v (1901), 520 fF. H, C. 


EPIC CYCLE, ems Kúkàos, a collection of carly Greek 
epics, altificially arranged in a series so as to make a 
narrative extending from the beginning of the world to 
the end of the heroic age. Apart from the Jliad and 
Odyssey, we possess only meagre fragments of the poems 
involved, and our Knowledge of what poems were in- 
volved is itself incomplete. We are best informed about 
those that dealt with the "Trojan War and related events: 
there were six besides the uad and Odyssey, and sum- 
maries of their contents are preserved m some Llomer 
MSS. as an extract from the Chrestoumathia of Proclus 
(see NFOPLATONISM; but some think an earher Proclus). 
Apollodorus and Hyginus (see MYTHOGRAPHI RS) draw on 
a related source for their accounts of the Trojan War. 
Among monumental sources, the “Vabula Ilia a’ (IG 
xiv. 1284) 1s of particular interest. 

2. The poems were composed by various men, 
mainly or wholly in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C 
(earlier dates given by chroniclers are valucless.) ‘Che 
Cycle is not mentioned as a whole before the second 
century A.D. But a Trojan Cycle, at least, seems to have 
been drawn up not later than the fourth century B.C., 
since Aristoxenus (Vitue Homeri, p. 32 Wil.) knew an 
alternative beginning to the Jiad evidently meant to link 
it to a preceding poem. Indeed, some of the Trojan epics 
seem designed merely to cover an allotted span of events, 
Arist. Poet. 1459°> criticizes the Cypria and Little Iliad 
tor their lack of a unifying theme. 

3. The cyclic poems (this term by convention excludes 
the Thad and Odyssey) were sometimes loosely attributed 
to Tlomer; but Herodotus rejects this for the Cypria (2. 
117) and quenes it for the Epigon (4. 32), and later 
writers generally use the names of obscurer poets or the 
expression o (7a Kurpa, etc ) morjoas. The poems seem to 
have been well known in the fifth and fourth centuries, 
but lide read later; no papyrus fragment of them has 
been identified. Proclus’ knowledge of them is demon- 
strably indirect. 

4. ‘She poems known or presumed to have been imn- 
cluded in the Cycle, and the pocts to whorn they were 
ascribed, were as follows. l 

(1) In first place stood a theogony (O.C.T. Homer 
Opera v. 96-8). Comparison with Apollodorus and 
Orphica mdicates that an Orphic theogony was chosen, 
but doctored. 

(2) Titanomachia: Eumelus (q.v.) or Arctinus of 
Miletus. 

(3) Oedipodia (6,600 lines): Cinaethon of Lacedaemon. 

(4) Thebats(7,000 lines): ] Tomer (but more often anony- 
mous). Ilighly esteemed by Pausanias (9. 9. 5), who says 
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that even Callinus knew the poem as Homer’s:; but if the 
name is correct, Callinus may only have alluded to the 
legend and to ‘earlier singers’. On the subject of this and 
the following poem, see ADRASTUS. 

(5) Epigoni (7,000 lines): Homer. (‘Antimachus’ in 
schol. Ar. Pax 1270 might meun Antimachus of Teos, 
but may be a confusion with the Thebats of Antumachus 
(q.v.) of Colophon. Cited by Herodotus and parodied 
by Aristophanes, The first line survives, and implies 
another poem preceding. 

(6) Cypria (11 books): Homer, Stasinus of Cyprus, or 
Hegesas of (Cyprian) Salamis. The poem dealt with the 
preliminaries of the Trojan War (wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis, judgement of Paris, rape of ITelen) and all the 
carher part of the war down to the point where the //iad 
begins. Fr. 1 implies no poem preceding. It was famıhar 
to Herodotus, Euripides, Plato, and Aristotle. The title, 
ra Kumpia (ëm), seems to refer to the poem’s place of 
origin’ cf. rà Navraxria ern, 7 Pwais. 

(7) Ihad. There were alternative versions of the begin- 
ning and end which linked it with the adjacent poems 
(above, § 2; schol. T J. 24. 804). 

(8) Aethiopts (5 books): Homer or Arctinus. The main 
events were the deaths of Penthesilea, Thersites, Mem- 
non (qq.v.), and Achilles. The title refers to Memnon’s 
Ethiopians; there was un alternative title Amazoma. 

(9) Lattle Iliad (4 books): Homer, Lesches of Mytilene 
or Pyrrha, Thestorides of Phocaea, Cinaethon, or Dio- 
dorus of Erythrae. ‘he suicide of Ajax, the fetching 
of Philoctetes and Neoptolemus (qq.v.), the wooden 
horse, Sinon (q.v ), the entry into Troy. (The last part, 
which overlaps the J/iu Persis, is omitted by Proclus, and 
may have been omitted from the poem when it formed 
part of the Cycle.) ‘The poem must have acquired the 
name Ias independently of the Thad, and then been 
called ‘litle’ (pepa) to distinguish it. 

(10) Thu Perss Clion mépats, gen. -id0s) (2 books): 
Arctinus or L.esches. The Trojan debate about the horse, 
Laocoon (q.v.), the sack of ‘Troy, and departure of the 
Greeks. Aeneas left the city before the sack, not as in 
Virgil. The same title was piven to a poem of Stesichorus. 

(11) Nostort (s books). Homer, Agias (or Hepias) of 
Troczen, or Eumelus(q \.) The returns of various Greek 
heroes, ending with the murder of Agamemnon, Orestes’ 
revenge, and Menelaus’ homecoming. ‘The Odyssey 
alludes to these events—so much that it cannot have been 
intended to accompany the Nostot -and its poet knew 
‘l,ausrv vooros as a theme of song (1. 326, cf. 10. 15). 
Stesichorus also wrote Nostot. 

(12) Odyssey, Aristophanes of Byzantium and Aristar- 
thus put the end of the poem at 23. 206, and so perhaps 
counted what followed as part of the Teleyoma. 

(13) Telepama (2 books): Eugammon of Cyrene. An 
dement of romantic fiction was conspicuous here (see 
OpYssrus, § 3). The appearance in a Cyrenean poet of 
Atcesilaus as a son of Odysseus suggests a sixth-century 
date (Arcesilas, q.v.), and Fusebrus dates Eugammon to 
566 

g. Vanous other early epics were current in antiquity, 
and some of them may have been included in the Cycle. 
Their remains are collected by Kinkel in EGF, 

Tiss, T. W. Allen, Homeri opera (O.C "VT 1911-20) v. 94 fT ; 
F Bethe, Homer, Dichtung und Saga n (1922), 149 ff. (Proclus only. 
A Severyns, Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos iv (1963).) 

DISCUSSION, F. G, Welikeir, Der epische Cyclus4 (1865-82); U von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, [lomertsche Untersuchungen (1884), 328 fT ; 
1) B. Monro, Homer's Odyssey, Books XIII-N ATV (1901), 340 tT ; 
J Wackernagel, Sprachiiche Untersuchungen zu Tomer (1910), 181 ft , 


Bethe, op at , 200 f., 171 fl; A Rzach, PW w. 2347 [T , W. Kull- 
mann, Die Quellen der Ihas (1960). M L W. 


EPICEDIUM (emieýðeov sc. péos, see DIRGF), in 
Latın literature a poem in honour of a dead person. The 
term 1s not found in Latin before Statius; the thing itself 
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is older, for the nenia and laudatio funebris (qq.v.) con- 
tained its essentials. Strictly speaking, the epicedium was 
a song of mourning chanted over a corpse (cadauere 
nondum sepulto, in contrast with emcradcor, Serv. ad Verg. 
Ecl. 5. 14), but it came to mean more generally a poem 
honouring a deceased person, scarcely ‘distinguishable 
from a Opivos (see DIRGL). ‘Themes appropriate to the 
Consolatio (q.v.) were naturally also in place in the 
epicedium, despite the different purposes of the two types 
of poem, There is also a close relation with the metrical 
epitaphs, several of which (Buecheler, Carm. Epigr. 1109; 
1111; 1189; 1237) are really epicedia. 

‘The constituent clements ın the epicedium are lamenta- 
tion und eulogy. Accompanying these (notably in the 
Consolatio ad Liviam or Epicedton Drusi, and in Statius) 
are consolatory reflections—irrevocahility of fate, neces- 
gity of submission, faith in survival. Other custornary 
features are frequent employment of mythology, apo- 
strophes and invocations, indignation against destiny or 
the gods, thoughts on the vanity of birth or youth or 
merit, justification of lament, hope or assurance that the 
dead will be received m the other world by the Manes, 
finally (in Statius) description of last hours and of ob- 
sequies. 

The metres are principally the hexameter and the 
elegiac couplet. Length varies considerably: the shortest 
pieces are about ten lines long; the longest (Consol. ad 
Liv.) is 474. Their literary worth 1s also very variable: 
contrast a masterpicce by Propertius with the poverties 
of the Elegiae in Maecenatem. 

See especially: Catullus 101; Verg. Ecl. 5. 20-44; 
Aen. 6. 860-86: Hor. Carm. 1. 24: Propert. 3. 7; 18; 4. 
11; Ov. Am. 3. 9; Pont. 1. 9; Consol. ad Liviam and 
Flegiae m Maecenatem (authors unknown); Mart. 5. 37; 
6. 85; Stat. Silu. 2.1; 6; 3.3; 5-1; 3; and 5; Auson. 
Epiced. in patrem; Parentalia. 

Some Epnredta semi-parodically concern animals: 
Catull. 4; Ov. Am. 2. 6; Stat. Silv. 2. 4 and 5. There are 
of course Greek models and parallels for this theme; see 
Anth. Pal. 7. 189-216. 


O. Schantz, De .. . consolatione ad Javiam deque carminum consol 
- historiau (1889); A. Pais, ‘Degh epicedii latın’ (Riv. dt fol 1890); 
O. Crusus, PW, s.v.; E. Galleuer, Etude sur lu potsie funerane 
romaine d'apres les mscriptions (1922), 200 tf , 267 t.; G. Terrlinger, 
T'otenklage um Tiere in der ant. Du htung (1970), R. Lattimore, Themes 
in Greek and Latin Epitaph (1962); commentaries on Statius’ Si/vae 
by F. Vollmer (1898), HL. Frere IL. J Izaac (1944). 
C. EF., D. A. R. 


EPICHARMUS, a Sicilian writer of comedy, was active 
during the first quarter of the fifth century R.C., as 1s 
clear from his references to Anaxilaus of Rhegium (fr. 
98) and to Aeschylus (fr. 214). He was probably a native 
of Syracuse (our earhest evidence for this is Theocr. 
Epigr. 18 and Marm. Par. 71), but other cities laid claim 
to him; Arist. Poet. 1448232 19 ambiguous, but may mean 
that the Sicilian Megarians regarded him as their own. 
Aristotle also says that Epichurmus was ‘much earlier 
than Chionides and Magnes’ (q.v.), and 1f this is true he 
must have been an established poct during the last part of 
the sixth century. 

The titles and fragments of his plays (now significantly 
augmented by papyri) indicate that he was particularly 
fond of mythological burlesque; Heracles and Odysseus 
were the ‘heroes’ of many of these burlesques. Logos and 
Logina is shown by fr. 87 to have been mythological in 
character, a fact which could hardly have been guessed 
from its title. Some titles, hke those of Attic comedies, 
are plurals, e.g. Jslands, Persians, Sirens. It is a pity that no 
fragment enables us to decide beyond doubt how many 
actors these plays required or whether they required a 
chorus. The abundance of plural titles constitutes a 
prima facie case for a chorus. Certain fragments (6, 34) 
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suggest that there may have been three actors on stage 
simultaneously, but this evidence is far from decisive. 
The scale of his plays is also uncertain. His language is 
Sicilian Doric, and is as colourful and sophisticated as 
that of Old Attic Comedy; he uses a vanety of metres 
Kata orixov, but there are no lyrics among the extant 
fragments. 

A considerable number of philosophical and quasi- 
scientific works were attributed to Epicharmus ın anti- 
quity. The hard core of these may have been a collection 
of maxims made from his plays (cf. Theocr. loc. cit.), but 
as early as the fourth century B.C. the Psendepicharmeia 
were regarded as forged (Aristoxenus fr. 45 Wehrli), and 
continucd to be so regarded by critical historians, though 
the less critical treated them without scruple as genuine 
works of Epichurmus. A certain Alcimus argued that 
Plato derived much of his doctrine from picharmus 
(Diog. Laert. i. 9 ff.), but it is hardly credible that the 
passages cited in support of this allegation were composed 
early in the fifth century; one of them (fr. 171) appears to 
parody the technique (mavu pev otv) of Platonic dialogue. 
The tradition that Epicharmus was a Pythagorean first 
appears in Plutarch (Numa 8). 


Kabel, CGF i. 88 t; Olivier:1, FCGM i; Pickard-Cambndge- 
Webster, Dithyramb? 230 ff.; L. Berk, Epicharmus (1964). K. J. D. 


EPICRATES, Middle Comedy poet, of Ambracia. In 
fr, 11 (before 347 u.c.) Epicrates cleverly describes 
scientific research in botany by Plato and his disciples, 


FCG ii. 305 f1.; CAF ii. 282 IF. 


EPICTETUS (1) (fl. 520—500 b.c.), potter and vase- 
painter in Athens, known from one potter's and thirty- 
nine painter's signatures, chiefly on red-figure cups with 
dainty compositions. One vase signed by Epictetus is 
attributed to the Cleophrades painter, a successor of 
Futhymides (q.v.) and a forerunner of the strong style, 
who painted from 510 to 480; he should perhaps be 
known as Epictetus II. 


Deazley, ABV 254, 404; ARI 90, 181. T.B. L.W, 


EPICTETUS (2) (c. A.D. 55 to c. 135), of Hierapolis 
(Phrygia), Stoic philosopher. He grew up as a slave of 
Epaphroditus (q.v. 1), who allowed him to attend the 
lectures of Musomius Rufus and later set him free. Epic- 
tetus then began to teach philosophy in Rome. When in 
89 Domitian banished the philosophers from Rome, he 
went to Nicopolis (Epirus), where he continued teaching 
to the end of his hfe. He acquired a large audience and 
many distinguished followers, among thern Flavius 
Arrianus (see ARRIAN; cos. ¢. A.D. 130), who collected his 
lectures (Sta7piBac), probably in eight books, four of 
which have come down to us, and later published a sum- 
may of his philosophy in the famous Manual (eyyxecpé- 
ov). Through these posthumous publications he had 
great influence on the Emperor M. Aurehius. 

Though Epictetus considered logic useful because it 
prevents us from being deceived by faulty arguments 
(Arrian 1. 17), he was but httle interested in the purely 
theoretical side of philosophy, except theology. Ile 
taught that the universe is the work of God, and that 
Divine Providence manifests itself in its unity and order. 

Contrary to the carly Stoics he did not teach for the 
few and for the self-reliant, but for the many and the 
humble. He used to say that only he who had become 
aware of his weakness and his misery could profit from 
the teaching of the philosophers. He taught the common 
brotherhood of man. Wrongdoers, he thought, should 
not be punished as criminals, but pitied, because they 
are more unhappy than their victims. 

Like the early Stoics he wanted to make man free and 
independent of the vicissitudes of fortune. We must not, 
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he said, let our happiness depend on things which are 
not in our power. The only thing which 1s always in 
one’s power 1s one’s own self and one’s will. This we must 
keep unblemished. We must be indifferent to death, 
pain, and illness, and even the loss of our dearest relatives 
must not touch us. For all this not only belongs to the 
external world, but also happens through Divine Pro- 
vidence, which is always good. 


Epičten Dissertationes ab Arriano digestae, ed. II. Schenkl (1916); 
ed Souilhé-Jagu (Budé, 1 43-63), A. Ronhoffer, Epiktet und die Stoa 
(1890); Die Ethik des Soikers Epiktet (1894), Th Colardeau, Etude 


sur Epictete (1903), D. S. Sharp, Epictetus and the New Testament 


(1914); M. Pohlenz, Die Stua’ (1955-9). K von F. 


EPICURUS (b. Samos, 341 B.c.; d. Athens, 270 8.c.), 
moral and natural philosopher. His father, Neocles, a 
schoolmaster, was an Athenian of the deme Gargettus, 
who emigrated to the Athenian colony in Samos; his 
mother’s name was Chaerestrate. As a boy he was taught 
by the Platonist Pamphilus. At 18 he was required to go 
to Athens to serve as ancphebe; Xenocrates was then head 
of the Academy and Aristotle was in Chalcis, and Men- 
ander wus in the same class as Epicurus. He rejoined his 
family, who had left Samos, in Colophon. At this time or 
carler he studied under Nausiphunes, from whom he 
learnt about the atomist philosophy of Democritus.When 
he was 32 he moved to Mitylene in Lesbos, and then to 
Lampsacus on the Hellespont; in both places he set up 
a school and began to acquire pupils and loyal friends. 

He returned to Athens about 307/0, and bought a 
house, with a garden which became the eponymous head- 
quarters of his school of philosophy. Apart from occa- 
sional visits to Asia Minor, he remained in Athens until 
his death ın 270, when he bequeathed his garden and 
school to Hermarchus of Mitylene. 

(lhe main sources for his biography are those col- 
lected by Diogenes Laertius, 10. 1-21.) 

2. THE EPICUREAN SCHOOL in Athens consisted of a 
group of people who lived together on Epicurus’ pi uperty, 
secluding themselves from the affairs of the city and 
maintaining a modest and even austcre standard of living, 
in accordance with the Master’s teaching. ‘The company 
included slaves and women. Contemporary [‘picureans 
often mentioned in the hterature were his most devoted 
companion, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, who died before 
Epicurus; T.conteus and his wife Themista, also of 
Lampsacus; Hermarchus of Mitylene, the second head 
of the school ın Athens; and a slave called Mys. 

The school was much libelled in antiquity, perhaps 
because of its determined privacy and also because of 
Epicurus’ protessed hedonism. The qualifications which 
brought this hedonism close to asceticism were ignored, 
and members of rival schools accused the Epicureans of 
many kinds of protlgacy. In Christian times, Epicur- 
eanism was anathema because it taught that man ıs 
mortal, that the cosmos is the result of accident, that 
there is no providential god, and that the criterion of the 
good life is pleasure. Centuries of prejudice have pio- 
duced such caricatures as Sir Epicure Mammon, in Ben 
Jonson’s Alchemist, and the modern use of the word 
‘epicure’. 

3. Writincs. Diogenes Laertius (10. 26) reports that 
Epicurus wrote more than anyone clse—about 300 rolls. 
Most of these are lost, including his thirty-seven books 
On Nature—of which there are a few, much mutilated 
papyri extant from Herculaneum. Apart from fragment- 
ary quotations, the following three letters and two collec- 
tions of maxims have been preserved, the first four all in 
the 1oth book of Diogenes Laertius: 

(1) Letter to Herodotus: a summary of his philosophy 
of nature. 

(2) Letter to Pythocles: a summary of meteorology 
(possibly not authentic Epicurus but the work of a pupi!). 
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(3) Letter to Menoeceus: a clear, elementary summary 
of Epicurean morality. 

(4) Kupias Aofar (Ratae Sententiae, Principal Doc- 
trines): forty moral maxims. 

(5) Gnomologium Vaticanum (Vatican Sayings): 
eighty-one similar short sayings, discovered ın a Vatican 
MS. by C. Wotke in 1888. 

Apart from the letter to Menoeceus, and a few of the 
maxims, Epicurus’ surviving writings are needlessly 
difficult, clumsy, ambiguous, badly organized, and full 
of jargon. Present-day knowledge and appreciation of 
Epicurus’ system depends very largely on the poem of 
Lucretius, De rerum natura. Although this was written 
more than 200 years after the time of Epicurus, it appears 
to contain very little philosophical doctrine which was 
not taught by [/picurus himself. 

4. Doctrines. he purpose of philosophy is practical: 
to secure a happy hfe. Hence moral philosophy ıs the 
most important branch, and physics and epistemology 
are regarded as subsidiary. (For this tripartition, see 
Sextus Empiricus, Math. 11, 169, and for the compara- 
uve evaluation K. 4. 11 and Diogenes Laeitius 10. 30.) 

(a) Moral Philosophy. ‘We say that pleasure is the 
beginning and end of living happily’ (Letter to Menoe- 
ceus 128). It is a datum of experience that pleasure 1s 
naturally and congenitally the object of man’s pursuit. 
Since it 1s a fact, however, that some pleasures are tem- 
porary and partial, and involve pasn as well, it ıs necessary 
to distinguish between pleasures, and to take only those 
which are not outweighed by concomitant or subsequent 
pams Pain 1s caused by unsatisfied desire; so one must 
recognize that those desires which are natural and neces- 
sary are easily satished; others arc unnecessary, and if 
one views them properly they do not cause distress. The 
hmıt of pleasure is the rernoval of pain; to seck always for 
more pleasure is simply to spoil one’s present pleasure 
unnecessarily with the pain of unsatisfied desire. Pleasure 
is not so much the process of satisfying desires, but rather 
the state of having desires satisfied. 

Pleasure of the soul, consisting mamly of conternpla- 
uon or expectation of bodily pleasure, 1s more valuable 
than bodily pleasure. The ideal is arapaćía, freedom 
from disturbance. The study of philosophy ts the best 
wav to achieve the ideal: by teaching that the soul dics 
with the body, being made of atoms as the body is, it 
frees a man from fear of death and bfe after death; by 
teaching that the gods do not interfere and that the 
physical world is explained by natural causes, ıt frees him 
from fear of the supernatural, by teaching him to keep 
out of competitive life in politics and administration (the 
Slogan was AaGe Biwoas), 1t frees him from the distress of 
jealousy and failure; by teaching him to avoid intense 
emotional commitments, it frees him from the pain of 
emotional turmoil. 

Epicurean morality was less selfish than it seemed. 
Starting from the idea of pleasure, Epicurus found a 
place for most of the conventional virtues (though not 
for the Aristotelian peyadAompéneca or peyadopuyin), and 
especially for those of temperance and loyalty. The 
Epicurean communities were famous even among their 
enemies for the friendship which bound members to each 
other and to the founder. 

(b) Canonic was explained in a book (now lost) called 
Kava, which means ‘Straight edge’ or ‘Rule’. Its subject 
matter was how to distinguish true frorn false proposi- 
tions. It taught that sense-perception, the mechanics of 
which are explained in the physics, is reliable, in the 
rense that the mental image formed by means of sensation 
always corresponds to the physical object which caused 
the sensation. This physical object is always an eiðwàov 
(ido]}—an extremely fine ‘film’ of atoms given off from 
the surface of compounds in the physical world. 
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In normal sense-perception, a stream of similar etS5wAa 
proceeding from the surface of an object without inter- 
mission activate the soul-atoms of the perceiver in the 
sense-organs, and the soul-atoms by their motions some- 
how picture the characteristics of the external object. 
The picture ıs retained in the mind as a memory. Delu- 
sions occur when single or damaged eidwAa cause an 
image to form which looks lke those formed by con- 
tinuous streams of «(éwAa; a man is deluded only by 
judging it to be one of the latter. Thus Epicurus hoped to 
answer those who doubted the validity of sense-percep- 
tion: judgements can be wrong, but scnse-perception itself 
always corresponds accurately with something ın the 
external world; and judgement can be improved by 
philosophy. (Letter to Herodotus 46-52, Lucretius 1V). 

(c) Physics. Epicurus adopted the atomust theorics of 
Democritus, with some changes which can often be seen 
as attempts to disarm Aristotle’s criticisms of atomism. 

Epicurus’ metaphysical argument for the existence of 
unchanging and indestructible atoms and void comes 
from Leucippus and Democritus, who were themselves 
responding to the Eleatic school. Arguments about bemg 
and not-being show that there must be permanent 
elements; arguments about divisibility show that there 
must be indivisibles; the fact of motion shows that there 
must be void in which the elements move. 

Change is explained as the rearrangement of unchange- 
able atoms. The cosmos itself is a combination of atoms 
which came together at some point of tune by purely 
natural causes, and it will perish similarly by the dispersal 
of its component atoms. Our cosmos 1s one of an in- 
definite number, past, present, and future. 

Gods exist, living a happy life sempiternally in the 
intercosmic spaces. They take no thought for our cosmos, 
or for any other; such concern would detract from their 
perfect Epicurean contentment. It is good for man to 
respect and admire them, but not to expect favours or 
punishments from them. 

Atoms move naturally downwards, because of their 
weight, unles they collide with other atoms. All combina- 
tions are due to collisions. Since collisons would be 1n- 
explicable 1f only downward motion occurred, it must be 
that there are deviations from the straight downward 
path--not large enough to be observable, nor frequent 
enough to create an unpredictable, random universe. 
This theory of deviation (clinamen or swerve) also ac- 
counts for the fact that actions of animals, including men, 
are not determined wholly by their penctic constitution 
and their environment (Lucretius 2. 62—332). 

Our cosmos developed out of a collection of atoms in 
space, in which first the sky, air, sca, and earth were 
separated from each other by natural motions, and later 
the earth grew vegetation and finally animal species. No 
gods intervened: natura] motions are enough to account 
for the development of everything in the world. A theory 
of the survival of the fittest accounts for the apparently 
purposive features of living things. 

Epicurus contradicted the Aristotelian cosmology on 
all these points: the infinite universe, the plurality of 
worlds, the perishability of our worid, the existence 
of void, the finite divisibility of matter, the ‘evolution’ of 
natural kinds, the rejection of a divine first cause, the 
rejection of final causes. The Aristotelian world picture 
gained much wider allegiance, both in antiquity and in 
the Middle Ages, and it was not until the mse of the 
‘mechanical philosophy’ in the 17th century that Epicur- 
eanism again became a serious rival to Aristotelianism. 

For fuller bibliography, see Haussleiter in Bursian, Jahresb. 1944, 
1 ff., and P. Decl.acy, ‘Some Recent Publications on Epicurus and 
Epicureanism’, Classical Weekly 1955, 169 ff. 
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Ital trana., sel. frs., and notes); P. von der Muehli (1922; text only); 
C. Bailey (1926, text, Eng. trans, sel. frs, comm.): R. D. Flicks 
(1925; Loeb Classical Library, Papehia Lacrtius vol. 2; text and 
trans ); G. Arnghetu (1960; text, Italian trans., comm ; includes 
frr. of [epl Picews); Russel M. Geer (1964) Eng. trans. only). : 
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R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean (1910); C Builey, The Greek 
Atomists and Epicurus (1928), reviewed critically by R. Philippson, 
Gnomon 1930, 46 ff.; E. Hignone, I.’ Aritutele perduto e la formazione 
filosofica di E (1916), W Schonid, Z, Kritik der platonischen Elemen- 
tenlehre (1936); B. Farrington, Scrence and Politics in the Ancient 
World (1939); C. Diano, ‘La paicologia d’Epicuro e la teoria delle 
passioni’, Giornale critico della filosofia ttaliana 1939, 105 fì ; 1940 
151 ff.; 1941, 5 ff.; 1942, 5 fl. and 121 ff.; W. Schnud, ‘Gotter und 
Menschen in der Theologie Epikurs’, RA. Mus. 1951, 97 ff; G. 
Freymuth, Zur Lehre von den Gotterbilden in der akura sehen Phila- 
sophie (Deutsche Akad., 1953); N. W. DeWitt, Epicurus and his 
Philosophy (1054, over-enthusiastic); P. Merlan, Studies in Epirurus 
and Anstotle (1900), W. Schmid, article ‘Epikur’ in RAC; Knut 
Kleve, Gnosts Theon (Symb. Osla Suppl. 1964), David J. Furlev, 
Two Studies in the Greek Atonusts (1969). B. I*‘arrington, The 
Faith of Epicurus (1967); Mare Boas, “I'he Establishment of the 
Mechanical Philosophy’, Ospais, 1952, 412 ft., R H Kargon, Atomsm 
m England from Herwt to Newton (1966), PW Suppl xı. I). J. F. 
EPIDAMNUS, a joint colony of Corcyra and Corinth, 
founded c. 625 B.C. as a port of call on the Adriatic coast 
and a focus of trade from Illyria. ‘his trade was at first 
constituted as a monopoly for the benefit of the ruling 
oligarchy, which further strengthened its ascendancy by 
restricting industrial pursuita to public slaves. By 435 the 
commons had nevertheless gained control and expelled 
the oligarchs; when put under siege by the latter, they 
invoked the aid of Corcyra, and when this was refused 
they applied to Corinth. The Corinthians reinforced 
the democracy with new settlers, but shortly afterwards 
the city was recaptured by the Corcyraeans. ‘This 
scramble of Corinthians and Corcyraeans for Epidamnus 
was a contributory cause of the Peloponnesian War, For 
the later history of Epidamnus, see DYRRACHIUM. 


Recent excavations reported in Buletin për Shkencat Shoqërore 
1957, 1. Ór fff. M. C. 


EPIDAURUS, one of the small States of the Argolic 
Acte, on a peninsula of the Saronic Gulf. It was origin- 
ally Ionic, but dorized from Argos (Paus. 2. 26. 1); unlike 
Argos, it used a ‘Western’ alphabet. lt owed religious 
ducs to Argos (Thuc. 5. 53), but was politically inde- 
pendent, and at one time controlled Aegina (Hdt. 5. 82). 
Its fame lay in the sanctuary of Asclepius, situated in an 
inland valley. The great temple of Asclepius (early qth c.) 
does not appear to have been preceded on its site by an 
earlier temple. On nearby Mt. Kynortion Asclepius to 
some degrce replaced his father Apollo, who as Apollo 
Maleatas from the middle of the seventh century took 
over the cult of a local hero which appears to go back to 
Mycenacan and earlier times (JIpanr. 1948 (1949), 90 f.). 
Entered by a propylaeum, the sanctuary contained the 
great temple with the gold and ivory statue of the seated 
god by ‘I‘hrusymedes of Paros, other small temples, 
porticoes, baths, a gymnasium and palaestra, inns and 
priests’ houses. ‘The chief extant buildings are the tholos, 
a round building of the mid fourth century by Polyclitus 
the younger, with beautiful Corinthian columns, and one 
of the most perfect of Greek theatres, which well pre- 
serves its fourth-century plan. The building accounts of 
temple and tholos are preserved, Though there are carlier 
dedications, the buildings and the chief fame of Asclepius 
belong to the fourth and later centuries. The cult, origin- 
ally perhaps Thessalian, was transferred from Epidaurus 
to other towns, notably to Athens and Rome (Paus. 2. 26. 
8). The inscriptions recording cures, wrought by sleeping 
in a dormitory attached to the temple and following the 
prescriptions of the priests, are important for the history 
of uncient medicine. 

P. Kavvadins, Tò lepdv rob ‘AoxAnniov dv 'Emédatpw (1900), Fouilles 
d Bpidaure Aol i only, Athens, 1893); “Apx. "Ed. 1918, 115 ff. A. 

efraase, pee (1895; architectural damn at R. flerzog, 


Die Wunderheilungen von Epidauros (1931). 
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EPIGENES (1) of Sicyon is said (Suda, s.vv. @dome 
and Quvédev mpos tov Atcovucov) to have been the ‘first 
tragic poet’, after whom Thespis was either second or 
sixteenth in the line of succession. He may have composed 
‘tragic choruses’ of the type which Herodotus (5. 67) 
speaks of as produced at Sicyon in the sixth century 
B.C., having reference to the sufferings of heroes, but 
transferred by the tyrant Cleisthenes to the worship of 
Dionysus. A. W. P.-C., D W. L. 


EPIGENES (2), Middle Comedy poct, dated before 


376 B.C. by his reference to IHecatormnus, king of Caria, 
FCG ui. 517 ff ; CAF u. 416 ff. 


EPIGONI (‘Enxtyovo:), sons of the Seven against Thebes 
(see ADRASTUS). ‘Chey were: Alemaeon and Amphilochus, 
sons of Amphiaraus; Aegialeus, of Adrastus; Diomedes, 
of T'ydeus; Promachus, of Parthenopaeus; Sthenclus, of 
Capaneus; ‘Thersander, of Polynices; Euryalus, of 
Mecisteus. (Apollod. 3. 82; a different list, Hyg. Fab. 71.) 

H.J R. 


EPIGRAM, emiypappa, means ‘inscription’. Since verse 
inscriptions were more memorable than prose, the word 
came to denote a poetic inscription. In and after the 
Alexandrian period, it also meant a brief poem (usually in 
elegiac couplets) suggested by a single event, whether 
grand (the death of a hero) or trivial (the death of a pet 
grasshopper). The great treasury of Greek literary cpi- 
grams is the Anthology (q.v.). Many others have been 
collected from other sources-—classical writers, stones, 
pottery, and papyri. No comparable collections of Latin 
epigrams exist; and there 1s as yet (1969) no book on the 
history of the epigram in Greece and Rome. 

GREFK EPIGRAMS. Poetic epigrams were written in 
classical Greek for over 2,000 years. In the histo. s of this 
small but interesting form of literature there ure five 
stages. 

(1) Archaic. The earliest extant inscriptions in verse 
come from the eighth century B.c.: two lines written on 
‘Nestor’s goblet’ from Ischia (Gymn. 1956, 36f.), an 
imperfect sentence on a Dipylon jug (Friedlander and 
Hoflleit 53). Thenceforward brief poetic epigrams were 
placed on graves (ibid. 1, late seventh century), offerings 
(bid. 10, 750—650 h.c.), and even road-signs (ibid. 149, 
citing Pseudo-Plato, Hipparchus 228 d-e). At hrst they 
were in dactylic hexameter, echoing epic rhythtn and 
phrasing; later, because of its melancholy associations, 
sententious tone, and compact shape, the elegiac couplet 
came to predominate. Iambic and trochaic epigrams are 
found, but are less common. ‘l'ypically, the archaic epi- 
gram was a bricf address in which a tombstone or votive 
tablet (or sometimes the dead man) spoke to the passer- 
by, giving him the necessary facts with strongly re- 
strained emotion. ‘This control and purpose made the 
epigram into an art-form. 

(2) Classical. Epigrams were attributed by Greek 
critics to famous poets from Homer onwards, although 
not many were authentic. As far as we know, the first 
eminent poet to write verse inscriptions was Simonides 
(q.v.), whose few genuine epigrams have a grave intensity 
of feeling which 1s enhanced by their brevity and imper- 
sonality. Euripides wrote a fine couplet on the Atheman 
troops lost in Sicily (Plut. Nic. 17). The epigrams at- 
tributed to Pluto may not all be his (W. Ludwig, GRBS 
1963); but Aristotle himself composed the inscription 
for the statue he set up at Delphi to honour his friend 
Hermias (Diog. Laert. 5. 1. 6). Many verse inscriptions 
by unknown authors have been preserved from c. 450 U.C. 
onwards. Their style grew more elaborate and their tone 
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(partly influenced by tragedy) more emotional; they 
conveyed more facts than earlier epigrams,; but, like the 
Attic funerary sculptures, they were nobly serene and 
sincere. 

(3) Hellenistic. In the new era after Alexander’s con- 
quests the epigram was transformed. Poets still wrote 
real inscriptions in verse; but now they also created and 
published poems which, though brief and direct, like 
inscriptions, Were never meant to be carved in stone. 
Several motives encouraged this development. Some 
poets whose profession it was to compose verse-inscrip- 
tions found that field too limited and extended their 
range of subjects: such was Leonidas (q.v. 2) of Taren- 
tum. Other took to competing with one another or with 
their ‘classical’ predecessors in writing epigrams on 
interesting themes: such were Asclepiades (q.v. 2) and 
his friends Hedylus (q.v.) and Posidippus (q.v. 2). Most 
Alexandrian authors liked experimenting with established 
patterns and infusing new material into them: so Calhi- 
machus’ (q.v. 3) address to his dead friend Heraclitus 
(Anth. Pal. 7. 80) is a development of the epitaph. They 
loved brevity, too (Call. fr. 465 Pf.), and the epigram must 
be brief (Anth. Pal. 6. 327). And, us true lyrical poetry 
ceased to be created and sung, poets now voiced more of 
their personal emotions through the elegy and its shorter 
but more versatile derivative the epigram. ‘The themes 
treated in books 5, 11, and 12 of the Anthology, love and 
wine, now grew so popular that they almost dominated 
epigrammatic poetry. But there were other new depar- 
tures: fictitious votive and funerary inscriptions (e.g. 
Anth. Pal. 6. 45, 301; 7. 725, 740); short poems on 
famous men, works of art, natural beauties, or curiosities 
— called ‘epideictic’ because they displayed the poet's 
skill C4nth, Pal. 9. 24, 374, 507, 713 f ); a few hate-poems 
(inth. Pal. 12. 44-+11. 275) and sorne joke-poems (more 
would be written later); sympathetic sketches of the life 
of poor folk (Anth. Pal. 6. 4, 226); portraits of women 
(Anth. Pal. 6. 454-4); and epitaphs on pet animals, a 
fancy invented by Anyte (g v.). Unassuming as their 
subjects arc, the language and style of these small poems 
are sensitive and the structure of their verse is skilfully 
varied. 

(4) Graeco-Roman. In 196 B.c. Alcaeus (q.v.3) of 
Messene extolled T Quinctius Flamininus, the ‘liberator’ 
of Greece (Anth. Pal. 16. 5). Greek poets now began - 
in the cpigram as in other media—to address Romans 
and to influence Roman poetry. Among them there was 
none to compare with Catullus; vet Antipater of Sidon, 
Erucius, and Zonas wrote graceful epigrammatic poetry, 
while Philodemus (qq.v.) expressed ardent sensuality in 
lively colloquial speech (Anth. Pal. 5. 46, 132). About 80 
B.C. Meleager (q.v. 2) did a great service to literature by 
publishing a fine anthology of epigrams covering about 
six centuries, the Garland. Ils own poems often imitated 
earher authors, especially Asclepiades, but they were 
sweetly eloquent. Another Garland issued r. a.n. 40 by 
Philippus (q.v. 7) of Thessalonica contained Greek epi- 
vrammautists who wrote after Melcager’s time: the most 
interesting of a dull group ıs Marcus Argentarius (q.v.). 
With him the Greck epigram started a new trend, its 
last important phase of growth. Many of his epigrams 
are jokes, with an unexpected quip in the last few words— 
a paradox or a pun. The modern concept of epigram thus 
created, and strengthened by the drastic humour of the 
contemporary mime, was worked out by T.ucillrus, who, 
hike his imitators Nicarchus and Martial (qq.v.), con- 
centrated on wit, humour, and point. 

(s) Byzantine. The epigrammatists who wrote in the 
Byzantine era reflected the conflicting spiritual attitudes 
of their tume. Devout Christians, such as St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus (writing c. A.D. 385), composed poems of 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, staunch sincerity, and re- 
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grettable monotony. Others, although doubtless Christian 
by profession and high ın imperial favour, wrote epi- 
grams which were surprisingly pagan in feeling, full 
of the joy of life and the raptures of love, and closely 
imitative of pre-Christian models: such was the consul 
Macedonius of Thessalonica (c. A.D. 550), Paulus Silen- 
tanus, and his friend Agathias (qq.v.), who assembled an 
Important anthology of new epigrama. (For specimens of 
their light gay poems see Anth. Pal. 5. 216-41.) And one 
notable poct, Palladas (q.v.), although recognizing that 
the Olympian cults were dead, could not accept the 
Christian creed, and from his cynical despair produced 
the last powerful and original poetic epigrams in Greek 
literature. 

Latın Epicrams. In epigrammatic poetry, as in other 
fields, the Romans began with a crude but robust tradi- 
tion of their own, extended and refined it by imitating 
the Greeks, and then endeavoured, sometimes with 
success, to outdo their masters. The earliest-known Latin 
cepigrams are funerary inscriptions. ‘he Saturnian epi- 
taphs of the Scipios (CIL 17.7, 9, 10, 11) are not elegant, 
yet their force and brevity command respect. Ennius, the 
first great transmitter of Greek thought and style to the 
Romans, composed a quasi-epitaph—the first extant 
Latin poem ın elegiac verse—asscerting his own immor- 
tality, and wrote two even more grandiose epigrams glori- 
fying Scipio. Poetic epitaphs on three early poets ure 
recorded by Gellius (1. 24): those on Naevius and Plautus 
were perhaps written by later admirers, but the naive 
quatrain of Pacuvius may be his own. The little-known 
writer Pompilius’ epigram on himself traced his ancestry 
back through Pacuvius and Ennius to the Muses. Such 
poems are in the style of the Roman elogium, terse and 
proud. 

Erotic epigrams in [atin appeared in the second century 
a.C. Gellius (19. 9) admuringly cites amatory poems by 
Porcius (q.v. 1) Licinus, Valerius Aeditus, and Q. Luta- 
tus Catulus—all adaptations of well-known Greek 
themes. Accius 19 known to have written similar poems, 
as well as poetic inscriptions in Saturnians for a new 
temple of Mars; and a cruel satiric epigram on lovers’ 
baby-talk (Morel 42) 1s attributed to Papinius (— Pom- 
pilnas?). With Catullus (q.v.) both the love-epizram and 
the invective epigram caught fire and blazed up. For 
centuries there had been nothing in Greek to match the 
passionate agony of his Od: et amo (Cat. 85) or the bitter 
contempt of his denunciations of Caesar (Cat. 29, §2, 
57, 93). Although he is often called a lyricist, Catullus 
wrote relatively few lyrics: like the Alexandrians, he 
chose to pour his emotions into the epigram and the 
elegy. Ilis friends Calvus and Cinna also composed 
amatory, and Calvus invective, epigrums: their work is 
lost, but two humorous poems by Furius Bibaculus 
survive (Morel 80-1). 

‘Thenceforward the writing of epigrams became ex- 
tremely popular. The Younger Phny (q.v., Ep. 5. 3) 
justiMes himself for composing such poems by naming 
over a score of his predecessors, beginning with Cicero 
(q.v. 1) and closing with Ennius. We hear of epigrams by 
Brutus, Varro, Maecenas, Julius Caesar, Augustus, 
Tiberius, and many others: few have survived. Virgil 
(g.v.) began his career by making epigrams, including a 
parody of Catullus (Catalepton 10 ~ Catullus 4). Ovid 
(q.v.) too composed epigrams, and introduced some into 
his longer poems (Met. 14. 443-4, Trist. 3. 3. 73-6). 
Martial (q.v.) later cited (1 praef.) as his own models, 
besides Catullus, three authors of the early Empire whose 
reputations were partly based on their epigrammatic 
poetry: Domitius (q.v. 7) Marsus (whose book, named 
Hemlock, must have been satiric), Albinovanus(q.v.) Pedo, 
and the soldier and statesman Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
(q.v. 9) Gaetulicus. Little of their work remains; but from 
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the same era we have an anonymous collection of Priapea, 
rather more dirty than witty. Criticism of the emperors 
was voiced in anonymous epigrammatic pasquinades (see 
Suct. D. Aug. 70, Tib. 59, Nero 39, Dom. 23, and Morel 
153-4); and the probrosa carmina which brought disaster 
on their authors (Tac. Ann. 4. 31, 6. 39, 16. 28), if not 
satires, were epigrams. 

The reign of Nero, so fertile in literature, produced 
original and interesting epigrams by Seneca (2) and 
Petronius (3) (qq.v.), which have in part survived. The 
young Emperor himself wrote amatory epigrams, and 
patronized Lucillius (q.v.), who was perfecting the witty 
surprise-ending epigram in Greek. Lucillius was followed 
in the Flavian epoch by Martial (g.v.), most prolific and 
versatile of all extant epigrammatic poets and the chief 
model for modern epigrammatists. After him no impor- 
tant innovations were made in form or (until the Christ- 
ians) in subject. His patron the Younger Pliny prided 
himself on his own epigrams, which—perhaps through his 
wish to be true to literary convention—were rather im- 
proper; but they have practically vanished. We have the 
impression that most epigrammatic poetry of the Roman 
Empire was satirical, comical, or amorous. It 1s strange to 
see Poman grauitas still usserting itself im the epitaph 
written for himself by L. Verginius (q.v. 2) Rufus, who 
was thrice offered the imperial throne but anpertum ad- 
serutt non sibi sed patriae (Pliny, Ep. 6. 10. 4). The sophis- 
tication of a later epoch comes out in the hght epitaph 
Hadrian (q.v.) wrote for his horse (PLM 4. 126), his 
bantering exchange with the poet Florus (q.v.; Morel 
136), and his playful address (of doubtful authenticity) 
to his soul in contemplation of death, Morel 137). 

The last great pagan Latin poet, Claudian (q.v.), pro- 
duced some well-turned but conventional epigrams, 
while Ausonius, like the Byzantine Agathias(qq.v.), wrote 
some which betray none of their author’s Christian faith, 
being pagan in subject, sensuous in mood. In a remark- 
able return to the initial function of the epigram, three 
more devout Christian writers composed poems to be 
inscribed on objects of religious veneration: Prudentius 
(q.v.) expounding pictures of biblical scenes (doubtless in 
a basilica), Paulinus (q.v ) of Nola describing ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings, and Pope Darnasus explaining the holy 
places of Rome. (On such poetical descriptions see Fried- 
lander and Hoffleit 54.) Though aesthetically undistin- 
guished, these poems are valuable historically. Many 
hundreds of epitaphs, pagan and Christian, which have 
survived on stone, use conventional, imitative, often 
painfully inexpert verse to convey naive and touching 
sentiments. The history of classical Latin epigram closes 
with the poets of the Anthologia Latina (q.v.), a group of 
mediocre sixth-century versifiers writing in North Africa 
under the Vandals. ‘The least unimportant among them 
is Luxorms (q.v.), who tried to be a North African 
Martial; but he and his readers cared only for paradoxes 
or crudities, and scarccly understood the true beauties of 
the epigram, concision, deftness, and taste. 


CG:RFFK EPIGRAMS 1. General: H. Reckby, Anthologia Graeca’, 
4vols.(Munich, 1905-7, with German verse translations); J. Geficken, 
Griechische Epigramme (1916) and Neue Jahrb 1917, 88 ff ; F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen, Histarische griech. Epigramme (1926); R. Keydell, 
e.v Epigramma, RAC 5. 519 ff; W R. Paton, The Greek Anthology, 
g vols. (1916-18, with Engl, transl.); W. Peek, Griechische Vers- 
Inschriften 1(1955);S Pioni, Ribhog. d Grech. Versinschriften (1964); 
R. Reitzenstein, Xpıgramm und Skolon (1893); P. Waltz et al., L’ An- 
thologie palatine, 5 vols.(1928 57, with Fr transl., notes, indexes) 

2. Archac: P. Friedlander with H. DB. Hoffleit, Epigrammata 
(U.S.A, 1948). 

q4. Classical: U 
Simonides (1913) 

4. Hellenistic. E. Rignone, L'epigramma greco (1921); M. Gaba- 
thuler, Hellentstische Epigramme auf Dichter (1937); A. S. F. Gow 
and D. 1L. Page, Helliemstic Epigrams, 2 vols. (1965); Knaack m 
Susemih', Gesch, gr. Lit. Alex uu, ch. 46, A. Rostagm, Poeti alessandrint 
(1916): ‘1 B. L. Webster, Hellemstic Poetry and Art (1964), chs. 2, 9, 
and 10; Wilamowitz, Heli. Dicht. 1. 119 ff. 
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g. Special studies: F J. Drecht, Motw- und Typengeschichte des 
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gnech. Spottepigramms (Philol. Suppl. 22, 1930); Cichonus, Rom. Stud., 
ch. 8; Gow and Page; G. Heirhnger, Totentlage um Tiere 1n der Antike 
Dichtung (1930); P. Kägi, Nachwirkungen der älteren griech. Elegie in 
den Epigrammen der Anthologie (1917), B. Kock, De Eptgrammatum 
graecorum dialectis (Göttingen, 1910); R. Lattumore, Themesin Greek 
and Latin Epstaphs (U.S A. 1942); G. Luck, ‘Die Dichterinnen 
der griech. Anthologie’, MH 1954, 170 11.; W. Peek, Griech. Grabge- 
dichte (1960); W. Rasche, De Anthologiae Graecae epigrammatis quae 
colloquu formam habent (Münster, 1910); B. Stumpo, ‘L’epigramma 
d amote a Costantınopol: nel secolo V1 d.C.', Rend. Ist. Lomb. 1924, 
241 fi. 

LATIN EricRams: E Rachrens, PLM 4; F. Bicheler, Carmina 
Porania (Leipzig, 1895), supplements by E. Engström (1912), 


sommatzach (1926); Gallener, Etude sur la poésie funéraire 


romaine d’apres les inscriptions (1922), R. Lattimore, Themes in Greek 
and Latin e ay (U.S A 1942), Morel, FPR; M. Rosenblum, 

Luxorms (U.S.A. 1961), W. Speyer, Epigrammata Bobiensia (1962) 
See also ANTHOLOGY and the names of individual epigrammatista. 
G. H. 


EPIGRAPHY, GREEK,* is the study of inscriptions 
written on durable material, such as stone or metal, in 
Greek letters and expressed ın the Greek language. 
Coin-legends are regarded as falling within the province 
of the numismatist, painted mummy-labels and ink- 
written texts on ostraca (fragments of coarse pottery), 
specially numerous m and characteristic of Egypt, are 
claimed by the papyrologist, and painted inscriptions 
forming part of the original decoration of vases are 
assigned primarily to ceramics, though texts sub- 
sequently incised or painted on pottery and the stamps 
on Rhodian and other amphorae are usually regarded as 
epigraphical materials. ‘he study covers an arca coex- 
tensive with the lands inhabited or visited by Greeks who 
Jeft behind written memorials, and a period of well over a 
millennium, from the appearance of the carliest extant 
examples of Greek writing down to the close of the fourth 
century A.D. oreven later, when Greek merges into Byzan- 
tine history. ‘Che materials are to a large extent scattered 
in the various places where they were found, though 
much has been done to collect and protect therm in 
museums in Greece (especially the Epigraphical Museum 
at Athens and the local collections at Eleusis, Corinth (31), 
Sparta, Olympia (32), Thebes, Delphi (33), etc.), Asia 
Minor (30, 42), Egypt (notably at Alexandria (56) and 
Cairo(§7)), and elsewhere; there are important collections, 
e.g., in Berlin, Paris (55), the British Museum (54), and 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford (127). 

2. Epigraphical studies have a very long history (2, 10, 
11). IIerodotus discusses, in the light of archaic dedica- 
tions copied by him at Thebes, the Phoenician origin of 
the Greek alphabet and its later modification under 
Ionian influence (lidt. 5. 53-61), and he frequently 
appeals to inscriptions as historical sources, as do also 
Thucydides and most of the Greek historians and orators. 
Philochorus edited a collection of 'Emieypappara Arra 
early in the third century 8.c., and about the same time 
Craterus published a ¥Yydiopdtwr cuvaywyy with his- 
torical commentary, while a century later Polemo of 
Ilium received the nickname o77AoKxoz7as for his tireless 
attention to the inscribed records. The study revived 
in the fifteenth century with the activity of Ciriaco de’ 
Pizzicolli (Cyriac of Ancona) (126) in copying ancient m- 
scriptions 1n the course of his travels, and the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries witnessed a dozen attempts to 
collect the available material in corpora. 'The modern 
period opens with the travels of Pouqueville, Leake, Gell, 
Osann, Letronne, and others, August Boeckh’s acceptance 
in 1815, under the auspices of the Berlin Academy, of the 
task of preparing a new and comprehensive corpus on a 
geographical basis (28), and the issue by J. Franz in 1840 
of the first adequate general work on Greek epigraphy 
(7). Thus were laid the foundations on which scholars 
have built during the past century, aided by the enhanced 


® In this article figures in brackets refer to corresponding items in 
the appended Bibhography. 
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opportunities of travel which followed the liberation of 
Greece, the systematic excavations carried out by Greek 
and foreign archaeologists on many Hellenic sites—the 
Acropolis, Corinth (31), Olympia (32), Delphi (33), Delos 
(29, 38), Gortyn, Priene (44), Miletus, Pergamum (46), 
Magnesia (43), Sardis (47), and others, of which the most 
recent and prolific is the Athenian Agora—and the 
improved technique of decipherment, restoration, and 
publication, in which the ‘squeeze’ and the photograph 
play a valuable part. ‘The most ambitious and fruitful 
enterprise of this period ıs that of the Berlin Academy, 
which, shortly before the completion of Boeckh’s great 
work, embarked on the publication of a series of corpora, 
united in 1903 under the single title of IJnscreptiones 
Graecae (29), which was to contain all the Greek inscrip- 
tions of Europe; the Vienna Academy undertook the 
preparation of a corpus, of which only the firstfruits 
have appeared (30), of Asia Minor; and Syrian (49), 
Bulgarian (36), and Roumanian corpora are planned or 
already begun. 

3- Greek epigraphy comprises two main provinces, 
palacographical and historical, though there 1s a certain 
overlap between them in so far as palacographical criteria 
nre used for the determination of the provenance and the 
date of an inscription, and so for its assignment to its 
historical context. 

I. Inscriptions afford by far the earhest extant cxamples 
of Greck writing, and are thus invaluable for the study 
of the origin and development of the Greek alphabet 
and script (9-13, 24, 25). The persistent tradition 
which spoke of the Phoenicians and their semi-mythical 
King Cadmus as those who taught the Hellenes to write 
is confirmed by the use of the word gowa (Idt. 5. 
58; SIG 38. 37) to denote letters, by the ‘retrograde’ 
direction of the earliest Greek inscriptions, by the Greck 
Ictter-names, by the identical order of the alphabets of 
Phoenicia (as inferred from the cognate Hebrew) and of 
Greece (us mdicated by many early abecedaria, by the 
numerical values piven to the letters, and by the un- 
broken tradition of the Greek language), and by the 
striking resemblances between the letter-forms used in 
the most archaic inscriptions of the Greeks and their 
Phoenician counterparts, as found, e.g., in the inscription 
of Ahiram from Byblus and on the ‘Moabite Stone’. 
The Phoenician alphabet of twenty-two consonants the 
Greeks rapidly and skilfully transtormed (71, 72) into an 
instrument suited for the representation of their own 
language, either discarding or giving new phonetic values 
to letters they did not require, and making further addi- 
tions, as utility or consistency demanded, at the close of 
the alphabet, which, as they first learned it, ended with 
T. In this process of development and adaptation each 
community or group of communities made its own 
experiments, and thus a large number of local variations 
arose (71), but the resultant alphabets fall into four main 
classes: (1) those of Crete, Thera, and early Melos, in 
which £@X¥Y are lacking, (2) those of Attica and certain 
islands, in which @X represent the sounds ¢x, but EY 
are wanting, (3) the ‘Eastern Group’, including also 
Corinth, Argos, and Sicyon, in which FOXY represent 
tyy respectively, and (4) the ‘Western Group’, in 
which ¥ ıs not used and @XY represent êx respec- 
tively. The orginal ‘retrograde direction of the script 
gave place to the ‘boustrophedon’ style, in which the lines 
run alternately from right to Jeft and from left to right, 
and this was succeeded by the exclusive use of the left- 
lu-right direction (72). Greek aesthetic sense, notably 
that of the Athenians, demanded greater simplicity, sym- 
metry, and uniformity in the letter-forms and insisted 
on their arrangement in straight horizontal lines. In- 
deed, in the sixth century 8.c. the ‘stoichedon’ style 
uppears, and enjoys, especially at Athens, a long vogue; 
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in this there is an exact alignment of letters not only 
horizontal but also vertical (73). Down to the close of 
the fitth century Athens uscd an alphabet of only twenty- 
one letters, 


ABAAETHOIKLMNOPMPPETY OX, 


in which E denotes e, e, 7, O denotes o, ov, w, and H 
retains its original value as an aspirate; but in 403 B.C. 
the Milesian alphabet of twenty-four letters was otħicially 
adopted 1n its place, and soon all Greece followed the 
Athenian lead and used the alphabet 


ABP AE THOIKAMNEOPPETYOXYQ. 


Since that tıme the Greek alphabet has neither gained 
nor lost a letter, though various influences modified their 
forms. (1) The fourth century witnessed an excessive 
simplification, due perhaps ın part to cconomic motives, 
leading to the frequent representation of A or A by A, 
of H or N by II, ete.; but this hampered the reader 
and proved a passing phase, dying out in the third cen- 
tury. (2) Another ternporary fashion was the substitution 
of rectilinear for curved forms, partly in the engraver’s 
interest and partly because of the archaic appearance of 
some of the resultant forms. (3) Far more lasting and 
potent was the tendency towards elaboration of the script, 
due to a recoil from the old simplicity and a desire to 
display the designer’s ingenuity; this led to the addition 
of serifs or of ‘apices’ to the letters, the substitution of 
A for A, and the invention of various ornamented forms, 
and flourished in the two centunes betore and after 
Christ, but died down c. A.D. 200. (4) Ultimately the 
influence of the cursive style triumphed, and the ep- 
graphical script became a mere copy on stune of the 
forms convenient to papyrus or parchment, with its 
tendency to make the letters taller and narrower, to sub- 
stitute curved for straight lines, and to reduce or eliminate 
the necessity of removing pen from paper. We thus 
reach an alphabet of the type 


ABI AEZHOIKAAAN ZOTIPCTYOXYW. 


Numbers were either written out in words or indicated 
by numeral signs. The Greek numeral systems are of 
two classes, in the first ot which there are many striking 
local divergences. (1) In the acrophonic system (74), 
illustrated by inscriptions from about 460 to 100 D.C. and 
used sporadically even later, the initial letters of merre, 
cka, exaror, etc., stand for the values indicated by those 
words; | represents the unit; and there are usually com- 
pound signs for 50, 500, 5,000, cte. Thus in Attica 
MXXHETAAAP I — 12186 and TTPRIFHPEFIIC = 
2 talents, 5607 drachmas, 2$ obols. (2) In the alphabetic 
system, traceable back to the fifth century, widespread 
in the Hellenistic period and completely dominant by 
100 B.C., the letters ın their alphabetical order (with the 
retention of F and 9 in their orginal places after «e and 
n and the addition of % after w) indicate the nine units, 
nine tens, and nine hundreds, so that TPH = 398 and 
MBPTIC — 12186. Frequently these alphabetic numer- 
als, which are used for ordinal as well as for cardinal 
numbers, are distinguished by a superposed horizontal 
line. Inscriptions also furnish abundant materials for 
the study of Greek punctuation, ligature, monogram, and 
abbreviation, which consists in the omission either of the 
end or of some part of the interior of a word; the latter 
method of contraction is especially frequent in, but by 
no means confined to, the nomina sacra, e.g. 0(e«0)s, 
X(ptoro)v, K(vpe)e. 

JI. Even more important than the form of inscrip- 
tions is their content. ‘They are historical documents as 
well as palacographical specimens, and there is no aspect 
of Hellenic thought or speech, writing or action on which 
they do not throw valuable light. Apart from such 
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outstanding documents as the Attic tribute quota-lists 
and assessments (110, 111), the law-code of Gortyn (63, 
64), the chronological table known as the ‘Parian Marble’ 
(65), the poems of Isyllus and Maiistas, the Delphic 
pacans (87), the cure-records from the Epidauran 
Asclepieum, the official autobiography of Augustus ın the 
bilingual Monumentum Ancyranum (66, 67), Diocletian's 
Edict (68, 69), and the philosophical confession of Dio- 
rencs of Oenoanda (70), scriptions with their authentic, 
first-hand, contemporary records, characterized by extra- 
ordinary detail and objectivity, immeasurably enrich our 
knowledge of the ancient world (4, 5). They offer materials, 
often the sole materials available, for the study of all the 
Greek dialects (75-7); they provide uniquely valuable 
evidence of grammatical and orthographical usage and 
of phonetic changes (78); they give to the student of 
Greek literature thousands of dedicatory poems, metrical 
epitaphs, and other verse compositions (79-87), as well 
as countless examples of prose and extensive records of 
dramatic contests and victories(122); they preserve several 
hymns accompanied by the musical notes to which they 
were chanted. To the archaeologist they supply hundreds 
of signatures of sculptors (8%, 89), potters, and painters. 
In the sphere of religion we owe to them a wealth of 
detailed knowledge of cult titles and ritual laws (94-6), 
temple organization and finance, priestly appointment 
and tenure, religious festivals and societies, oracles, con- 
fessions and thanksgivings, prayers and curses (97), not 
to speak of the Ihght they throw upon Jewish and 
Christian beliefs and practices (16-23). In the political 
realm they preserve the tpvissima verha of laws, decrees 
(very many of which record the bestowal of citizenship, 
mpofevia (100), and other privileges) (99), edicts and re- 
scripts(108), treaties (101, 102), arbitrulawards(5, 103-4), 
legal judgements (105), economic and fiscal regulations, 
financial records (109—12), specifications and accounts 
relating to public buildings (go—93), boundaries of States 
or public domains, lists of eponymous or other magıs- 
trates, census-surveys, and other documents, confirming, 
correcting, or supplementing the data derived from 
literary sources. Finally, in the field of private and social 
hfe, where literature 1s least helpful, inscriptions aid 
us with their countless records of legal and commercial 
transactions—contracts, sales, leases, mortgages and 
guarantees, loans and deposits, wills and endowments 
(106-7), dowrics and manumissions of various types, civil 
or religious—of clubs and societies (5, 115), schools and 
scholars, ¢xaminations and prizes (116), their thousands 
of stamped amphora-handles and mercantile inscriptions 
(112), and their myriads of epitaphs with varying formulae, 
often revealing mteresting local peculraritics (119-21). 
Even where such inscriptions are of little or no value 
individually, they frequently serve, taken in large num- 
bers, us the bases of inductions which are of real impor- 
tance, linguistic or historical. 

The fullest epigraphucal bibliography is (1) J } E Jilondius, Saxa 
loquuntur (1948), 55 ff. Here only a brief selection can be given. On 
almost every aspect of the study bght iw thrown by the works af 
M. Holleaux (esp. Etudes d'epigraphie ct d'histoire grecques, ed by 
L. Robert, 1938- ^, L Robert (esp Hellemca 1-xn, 1940-60), U. 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorft (esp K7 Schr. v. 1 (1937)), and A. 
Wilhelm (esp Berträge zur priech. lnschriftenkunde (1909). Current 
discoveries and discussions are recorded annually in the Supple- 
mentum Epigraphicum Graecaum, founded by J-J; E. Hondius in 19023 
and now edited by A. G. Woodhrad, and J and I. Robert contribute 
to the Revue des études die gi an invaluable critical summary of the 
epigraphical publications of each year. 

FlisTORHY OF THF STupy. (2) S. Chabert, Histoire sommaire des 
études d'epigraphie grerque (1906). 

INTRODUCTIONS (4) C. T. Newton, /ssayvs an Art and Archaeology 
(1880), os fl.; (4) M Cary, Documentary Sources of Greek Tlistory 
(1927), 1 f., 126 ft 3 (5) M.N Tod, Sidelights on Gk History (1932), 
11 ff.;(6) G. Pfoh), Dre inschrifthche Oberheferung der Griechen (1964) 

COMPREHENSIVE TREATMENTS. (7) J. Franz, Elementa Epigraphices 
Graecae (1840); (8) S. Reinach, Trarté d'épugraphie grecque (1885); 
(9) E. S Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introduction to Gk. Epigraphy, 
i Archaic Inscriptions, ii. Atte Inscriptions (1887-1905); (10) W. 
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Larfceld, Handbuch d. griech. Epigraphik (1902-7); (11) id. Grech. 
Epigraphik (1. von Miller's Handbuch 1. 5, 1914); (12) F. Hiller von 
Gaeruringen, Griech. Epigraphik (Gercke—Noiden's Etnleitung 1. Q, 
1924); (13) A. Rehm, Die Schrift und die Schriftzeugnisse (W. Otto's 
Handbuch d. Archdologie 1 (1997), 182 fl); (14) G. Klaffenbach. 
Grech. Epigraph? (1966), (15) A. Woodhead, The Study of Greek 
Inscriptions (1 959) 

CHIUSTIAN INSCRIPTIONS. (16) O. Marucchi, Christian Fpigraphy 
(1912), (17) C. M. Kaufmann, Handbuch d altchnsthchen Epigraphik 
(1917), (18) L. Jalabert-R Mouterde, Inscriptions grecques chrét. in 
Dict. d'archéol. chrét. vi (1926), 623 11; (19) H. Grégoire, Recueil 
des mser. grecquet-chrétiennes d'Asie nuncure (1922), (20) G Lefebvre, 
Recueil des inscr. grecques-chrétiennes d'Égypte (1907), (21) N A. Bees, 
Corpus d. griech.-chr. Inschriften von Hellus 1. 1 (1941), cf. also no. 
(98) 

JEWISH INSCRIPITONS (22) J. D Frey, Corpus Inseriptionum 
udanu arum (1936-); (23) S. Klein, Judisch-paldstinuches Corpus 
Inscriptionum (1920). 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND FACSIMILES. (24) H. Roehl, Jnscripthones 
Graecae antiquisimae (1882); (25) Imagines inser. Graec antiquiss ? 
(1907); (26) O. Kern, Inscriptiones Graecae (1913); (27) J] Kirchner, 
Imagines insa. Atticarum? (1948) 

CORPORA, 1€. complete eolleCGGns for given localities. (28) A. 
Boeckh, etc , Corpus Interiptionum Graecarum (CVG: 1825-77); (29) 
Inscriptiones Crraecae (7G; 1893- ) [includes Europe only: @, u/fur 
Attica; iv Argolis (v2.1 Epidaurus), v Lacoma, Measenia, Arcadia; vi® 
Elis, Achaca, vn Megana, Duoeoua, vin® Delphi; ix Phocis, J.ocns, 
Aetoha, Acarnama, lonian Islands, ‘hessaly (x7. 1 Aetolia, Acarna- 
nia); x® Epirus, Macedonia, "Thrace, Scythia; xit Delos; xut Acgean 
Íslands except Delos; xm® Crete; xiv Sicily, Italy, and W. Europe, 
xv® Cyprus]; (30) Titul Astae Minorist Gyor- ); (41) B. D. Meritt, 
Corinth vni. 1 (1931); (72) W. Dittenberger-—K Pus gold, Inschriften 
van Olympia (1890), GV E Bourguet, etc , Fomlles de Delphes m 
G09- )3 (14) M G Demutsas, H Manedov(u (1896); (45) FE- Kulinka, 
Anthke Denkmaler in Bulgarien (1906); (96) G Mihailov, Jnscriptiones 
Graccae in Bulgaria repertae (1950- ), (37) B J.atyschev, Inseriptrones 
antiquae orae septentrionalis Ponts Fuxim Graecae et Latinae 1}, n, w 
(1885-1916); (38) F. Durrbach, P, Roussel, etc., dascriptions de Delos 
Gg26 ), (49) W R Paton-F.L Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos OBY1), 
(40) A Maur, Nuava silloge eptgrafica di Rodi e Cos (1925); (41) M. 
Guarducci, Inscripnones Creticae iav (135-50); (42) Monu- 
menta Anae Minoris Antiqua i-vin (1928 62); (44) O. Kern, Jn- 
schriften von Magnesia am Maeandir (1900), (44) F- Hiller von 
Gaennngin, Javchriften von Priene (1900), (45) W. Juderh, Alter- 
tumer von Lirerapohs (1898); (46) M. Fraenkel, Jaschriften von 
Pergamon 1, u (190-5); (47) W H Buckler D M Robinson, 
Sardis vnu r (19327), (48) W M. Ramsay, Gites and Bishoprus at 
Phrygia (1895-7), (49) L. Jalabert, R. Mouterde, ete , Jnseriptions 
grecques et latines de la Syrtet (1929 ); (50) Pubheatiens of the 
Princeton Uni. Archaeological Expeditions to Syria m ¢1ao7- 22), 
(SD F. Praæsgke F Billabel Sammelbuch griech Urkunden aus 
Agvpien (19015- ), (52) G. Ohveno, Documenti antehi dell Africa 
Jtahana 1, n (1912-6); (53) G. Obverio-G Pughese Carratelh D 
Morell, ‘Supplemento Epigrafico Cirenaico’ in Annuario della 
Scuola Archeologica di Atene, N.S xxmfxxiv 219 fl. 

COLLICTIONS (54) The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions m 
the British Museum 1 iv (1874-1916); (55) L Robert, Collection 
Froehner, 1. Inver grecques (1036); (56) E. Breccia, Jscrizront greche € 
lanne [Alexandria Museum) (1911),(57) ]) G Milne, Gk Inscriptions 
[C airo Museum] (19058). 

SipicTIONS (s8) G Dittenberger, Sylloge Inseriptionim Grae- 
caruni (1015-24). (89) G Dittenberger, Orientis Graect Insenptiones 
Selectae (1903 5); (60) C. Michel, Recueil d'inscr grecques(1990 -27), 
(61) M. N. Tod, Selecrton uf Gk. Historical dnscriptrons ° (1940), 
u (1948), (67) J. Pouttloux, Chore d'inser grecques (1960) 

SINGLI INSCAIPTIONS (69) J. Kohler-E Ziebarth, Das Stadtrecht 
von Cortyn (1912); (64) for the Gortyn Code see M. Guarducc 
inser Cret v, no 72; (65) F. Jacoby, Das Marmor Partum (1904), 
and further references in this Dicuanary, sy Marmor Parrum, (66) 
FE. G Hardy, The Monumentum Ancyranum (1923), (67) J. Gage, 
Res gestae Dini August (1950), and references in G. Ptohl, ihe 
inschriftlıche Überlieferung der Griechen, (1964) 42-4; (68) 1 
Mommsen H Wlumnet, Der Maxinaltarif des Diocletian (189), 
(69) E R. Graser in Frank, Feonomic Survey, and references in C 
Piohl, op. at. 451, (70) Diogenis Oennandensis fragmenta ed. J 
William (1907), ed. A. Grill (1900), ed. C. W Chilton (1967). 

Senpi. (71) A Kirchhoff, Studien zur Geschichte d griech. 
Alphabets (1887); (72) L. H Jeftery, The Local Scripts of Archatc 
Greece (1961); (73) R. P. Austin, The Stowchedon Style in Gh 
Inseriprons (1978), (74) M. N. Tod, “The Greek Numeral Notaten 
in BSA xvin o8 H, xxvm. 14r fl, xxavu. 230 fI, alv 12677 

DIALICT AND GRAMMAR (75) H. Colhtz, F. Bechtel, cte., Samm- 
lung d gniech. Dralekt-Inschriften (1884-1915); (76) E. Schwyzer, 
Dialectorum Graecarum exempla epigraphica potima (1923), (77) D 
Buck. The Greek Dhalects (1955); (78) K. Meisrerhans-E Schwyzer, 
Granmnatık d. attıschen Inschriften? (1900). 

MITRICAL INSCRIPIIONS (79) C. Ptohl, Bibhographie der griech 
Vers-Inschriften (1964); (80) 1d. Monument und Ff pipramm (1904). 
(81) G. Kabel, Epygrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (1875): 
(R2) E. Hoffmann, Sylloge epigrammatum Graecorum (1893); (83) 
P. Fnedlánder-H. DB. Hoffert, Epigrammata (1948); (84) W. Peck, 
Grechische Vers-Inschniften: i. Grab-Epigramme (1955), (45) id 
Griechische Grabgedichte, griechisch u. deutsch (1960); (86) T. Hille 
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von Gaertringen, Historische griech, Epsgramme (1926); (8 . U. 
Powell, Collectanea Asa be Gone (1920): 7 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE. (88) E. Loewy, Inschriften 
Bildhauer (1885): (89) J. Marcadé, Recueil des signatures de sculpteurs 
recs (1053-); (90) A. Choisy, Etudes épigr. sur Larchstecture grecque 
1884), (gi) 1I Lattermann, Griech. Bauanschriften (1908); (92) R. L. 
Scranton, ‘Greek architectural inscriptions ag documents’ in 
Harvard Library Bulletin xiv. 159 ff.; (93) F. G. Maier, Grech. 
Mauerbau-Inschriften (1959) 

RFI IGION AND Macıc (94) J. von Prott-I, Ziehen, Leges Grae- 
corum Sacrae (1896-1906), (95) F. Sokolowski, Lors sacrées de l' Aste 
mineure (1955), (gf) id Jois sucrées des cites grecques. Supplément 
(0962), (97) A Audollent, Defixionum tabellar (1904), (98) E. Gabba, 
Iscriziom greche e latine per lo studio della Bibina (1958). 

POLITICS AND LAW. (99) H Swoboda, Ihe peck Volksbeschlusse 
(1890), (100) P. Monceaux, Les Proxénies grecques (1846); (101) R. 
von Scala, Die Stauatsvertrdge des Altertums (1894); (102) H. Hengt- 
son, Ihe Staatsvertrdge des Altertums n (1902), (103) A. Raeder, 
I. Arbitrage international chez les Hellénes tora). (104) M. N. Tod, 
International Arbitration amongst the Greeks (1914); cf. s.v, ARBITRA- 
TION, GREEK; (105) R. Dareste-H. IHaussoullher T. Reanach, Recueil 
des inscr. juridiques grecques (1891—1904), (106) B. Laum, Stiftungen 
in d grech. u. ròm Antike (1914); (107) A Mannzmann, (Griech. 
Suftungsur kunden (1962); (108) C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence 
in the Hellenistic Period (1934). 

FINANCR AND COMMERCE. (109) B. D. Meritt, Atheman Financial 
Documents of the fifth Century (1932); (110) 1d.—A. B. West, The 
Atheman Assessment of 425 BC. (1934); (111) B. D. Mentt-H. T. 
Wade-Gerv-M F McGregor, The Atheman Tribute lasts (ATL) 
i-tv (1939-53); (112) R Mack). Merkantile Inschriften auf attischen 
Vasen (1909), (119) L. Robert, Erudes de numismatique grecque (1951), 
(114) M. N Tod, 'Epigraphical Notes on Creek Coinage’ in Num. 
Chron 1945, 108 ft., 1946, 4741 ; 1947, 1 I., 1955, 125 H ; 1960, 1H. 

SOCIAL AND PRIVATF LIFR (115) F. Poland, Geschichte d griech. 
Vercinsesens (1909); ct. s v. CLUBS, GRFEK, (116) E Ziebarth, Aus 
d grech Schulwesen (1914), (117) L Morettt, /scrrziom agonistiche 
grechi (1953); (118) L Cohn-Hatt, The Pubhe Physicians of Ancient 
Greece (1950), (119) K Strausberg, De tituls Graecis sepulcralibus 
(1917), (120) G. Pfohl, Untersuchungen uber die attischen Grab- 
inschrifters (1953); (121) R Latimorn, Themes in Greek and Latin 
Fpmraphs (1942), (122) A Walhelm, Urkunden dramatischer Auj- 
fuhrunpen m Athen (1996), (123) D D Meritt, The Atheman Year 
a961), (124) W. K. Pritchett, Anaent Athenian Calendars on Stone 

1964) 

Oruk Topics. (125) Ro Cagnat-G Lalaye, Inuriptiones Graecae 
ad res Romanas pertinentes 1, il, iv (1900-27), (126) E. W. Bodnar, 
Cynacus of Ancona and Athens (1900); (127) M. N. "Pod, 'Ep- 
graplucal Notes from the Ashmolean Museum’, JHS 1951, Naess 


nech. 


EPIGRAPHY, LATIN, the study of Laun texts in- 
scribed on durable objects, usually of stone or bronze, It 
s concerned both with the form of the inscriptions and 
with their content, and so impinges on many other helds, 
eg palacography, philology, history, law, seligion. It 
excludes, but cannot ignore, texts on coins and gems; it 
has a strong interest in Greck inscriptions of the Roman 
period; unlike Greek epigraphy, at includes some texts 
written with pen and ink, c g. those on amphorae. 

2. The first-known collection of Latin inscriptions 
was made c. A.D. 800 and preserved in MS. at Einsiedeln. 
On this, as on subsequent collections made by early anti- 
quaries, and on the transcriptions of artists who drew 
ancient monuments, we rely for knowledge of many lost 
teats; but it must be remembered that these have some- 
tines been over-imaginatively restored, even forged. 
Serious study began in the eighteenth century, among 
its outstanding early exponents being Bartolommeo 
Borghesi; a great advance was made in the nineteenth, 
with the plan for a complete corpus of Latin inscriptions, 
undertaken in Germany, chiefly on the initiative of Th. 
Mommnsen. 

3. The oldest of all Latin inscriptions is a craftsman’s 
label on a gold fibula ftom Praeneste, of the Jate seventh 
century H.C. (ZLS 8561), the oldest on stone a religious 
repulation on a cippus from the Forum Romanum, prob- 
ably of the late sixth (ZLS 4913). Examples are rare before 
the third century, not common before the second; the 
majority are early imperial, but they continue to the end 
of the ancient world, and after. They come from all parts 
of the Roman Empire, and are particularly valuable in 
Providing evidence from the provinces as well as from 
Rome and Italy; the yield from the eastern provinces is 
small, but from the west, especially Africa, it is large. 
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4. The texts may be formal documents such as laws, 
treaties, legal contracts, wills (acta), or records of indi- 
viduals and their activities (teuli), whether inscribed in 
their honour, at their commussion, or, quite casually, by 
themselves (graffiti); epitaphs form the largest single 
group. The earliest show the Latın language at a date 
well before any surviving litcrature, the later its develop- 
ment in everyday usage (see LATIN, LANGUAGE, SPOKEN, 
VULGAR). They give information on governmental policy 
and administration, on persons and events, and on many 
aspects of life and thought on which the literary sources 
are silent or inadequate. The cumulative evidence even of 
trivial examples may be enlightening; and any text may 
prove more informative than it appears, if 1t 1s considered 
in its archaeological context. Something of the range may 
be summarily indicated as follows. 

(a) ‘The public acta include a series of laws of the 
Republic and early Empire, e.g. a judiciary Jaw which is 
probably that of C. Gracchus and the Lex de wnperio 
Vespasiani (FIRA i. 841.; 154 f.); some senatus con- 
sulta, e.g. much of the s.c. de Bacchanalibus of 186 s.c. 
(ILS 18); and many magisterial documents, especially 
edicts, letters, rescripts, and public speeches of ermperors 
(cf. ILS 206, 423, 705, 212). Also noteworthy are the 
Fasti of consuls, local magistrates, and trrumphing gen- 
erals ({nseriptiones Italiae xu. 1) which clarify the chrono- 
logical framework of Roman history, and the Calendars 
(Inscriptiones Italiae xiii. 2) essential to the study of 
official Roman religion. For the inscribed autobiography 
of Augustus, see MONUMENTUM ANGCYRANUM. 

(b) The tituls of men in public life (ILS 1 f., 862 f.) 
present the administrative personnel of Rome, provide 
lists of the oflices and achievements of individuals, often 
otherwise unknown, tell something of the official in action, 
his socal and personal background, even his ideals and 
ambitions (cf the Scipionic epitaphs, ZLS 1-7). Taken as 
a whole, they show developments in the administrative 
system, e.g. from the simple career of a republican 
senator to its complex imperial counterpart in which the 
inagistracics may be a minor clement ın a string of 
appointments created by empcrois; they ilustrate the 
emergence of the equestrian civil service and that of 
the imperil slaves and freedmen; they contain details 
indicative, c.g., of changes in the sources of recruitment of 
officials, as from Italy to the provinces, or of significant 
connexions between families in public hfe. Laudatory 
Inscriptions also indicate the honours and titles accorded 
to, the qualities adnured in, public men at diflerent penods. 
Imperial] inscriptions provide evidence for the titles and 
powers of emperors and for their policies and propaganda. 

(©) Local government ts illustrated by inscriptions con- 
taining municipal charters, careers of municipal officials, 
decrees of local authorities, records of public works and 
services, with some details of their finances (often sup- 
plicd by private generosity), occasionally, as at Pompen, 
election notices (JLS 6044 [.). 

(d) Military affairs appear in the inscriptions of units 
and individual soldiers (ILS 1986 f.) which throw light 
on the organization and deployment of all branches of the 
armed forces. They reflect in general on foreign policy, in 
detail] on sources of recruitment, terms of service, lines of 
promotion, the religious and other interests of the men, 
relations with civilians, prospects on demobilization, 
especially the prospect of Roman citizenship for men in 
auxiliary units, for which virtually all our information 
derives from military diplomata (CTL xvi). 

(e) Religious affairs are documented by a number 
of dedications and building inscriptions (ILS 2957 f.) 
which show the character and organization of particular 
cults, the interaction of Roman and provincial cults, the 
tendency to syncretism, the introduction and develop- 
ment of new cults, especially the imperial cult. There are 
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also accounts of ceremonies, like that of the Augustan 
Ludi Saeculares with ıts reference to the carmen saeculare 
of Horace (ILS 5050). Some views on after-life can be 
found in epitaphs. For Christianity, see below. 

(f) Social developments, such as the progress of 
urbanization and romanization in the provinces, may be 
traced, e.g., from building inscriptions, the records of 
local government, changing forms of nomenclature. The 
history of nomenclature itself, important for its ethnic, 
social, und political implications, is very largely depen- 
dent on epigraphic evidence. There is also information, 
especially in epitaphs, on family relationships, average 
age of marriage, expectation of life (calculated roughly 
from ages at death), social gradings, social mobility, con- 
ditions of living in cach class. Other aspects of ordinary 
life are illustrated, e.g., by inscriptions concerning col- 
legia (ILS 7212 f.) which refer to club rules and the 
activities of members, or ludi (ILS 5051 f.) which show 
the popular types of entertainment, the performers, and 
the attitudes of their fans. 

(g) Economic life 1s illustrated in part by references 
to crafts and trades on tombstones, but most valuably 
by the makers’ stamps and salesmen’s labels on many 
objects. These may help to show the organization of 
industries and commerce, both private and under imperial 
control, and are very often precisely datable (see, e.g., 
BRICK-STAMPS, SAMIAN WARE). There 1s also some infor- 
mation on prices and costs, e.g. in building inscriptions, 
and for a wide range of goods at the end of the third cen- 
tury a.D. in Diocletian's Edict on Prices (CJL iti. 1926 f.). 

(A) Christian inscriptions begin as a group barely 
differentiated from the pagan texts of their time, but 
develop formulae and other features of their own, especi- 
ally after the Peace of the Church. The earlier texts are 
often very humble tombstones or pilgrims’ graffiti (cf. 
Kaufmann, Handbuch, 303 f.). Later they include more 
ambitious items, as, e.g., buildinginscriptionsforchurches. 
The set of verse elogia on popes and martyrs, written by 
Pope Damasus (366-84) and finely cut by Philocalus in 
letters which may have been especially designed for the 
purpose, form a landmark in this development of a 
specifically Christian epigraphic tradition (Kaufmann, 
Handbuch, 327 £.). All told they illustrate the character of 
early Christian socicty, the organization of the Church, 
the survival of pagan features, and the emergence of new 
ideas, including heresies. 

§. Most inscriptions were incised. The more important 
were cut with care, and, from the late Republic onwards, 
often with art; lines and letters were painted on to the 
surface (lines sometimes faintly chiselled), in the more 
formal cases with mechanical aids, otherwise free-hand; 
the width and depth of strokes, occasionally also the 
height, were varied with a view both to legibility and to 
aesthetics; there was careful attention to the layout and 
proportions of the text in relation to the context. Incised 
letters on stone might be picked out in red, on bronze in 
white. Other methods were, e.g., to fix metal letters to 
stone by pegs (such letters rarely survive, but see ILS 
4921b for a reference to them in a temple inventory; 
texts may be deducible from the positions of the peg- 
holes), to insert letters formed of strips of metal, coloured 
marble, or mosaic tesserae, to paint them, even to write 
them with pen and ink. 

6. ‘The letters (see ALPHABET, LATIN) were originally 
very like those of the early Greek alphabet in Italy. By 
the Augustan period, cutters had developed (1) the formal 
Latin capital (scriptura monumentalis, litterae lapidariae, 
litterae quadratae), a carefully designed letter, beautifully 
adapted to a monumental context and well illustrated on 
the base of Trajan’s Column; (1i) a small, neat capital 
(scriptura actuaria), derived from the brush-painted letters 
used for ephemeral public notices as illustrated on Pom- 
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peian walls, and suited for recording long documents, 
e.g. the laws. Later, a larger version of the brush-painted 
letter was used on stone for private and some minor pub- 
lic inscriptions (Rustic capıtals). Rounded letters (scriptura 
unctalis), borrowed from the forms used in papyri and 
parchments, appear from the late third century A.D., 
and the cursive hand in common use is frequent at all 
dates in graffiti, in waxed tablets such as those found at 
Pompeu (CIL iv. 3340f.), and also appears occasionally 
on stone-cut texts of a crude type. 

7- In addition the cutters used signs: (i) stops between 
words and phrases (occasionally syllables), in the form of 
round dots, squares, triangles, and, later, more elaborate 
shapes like ivy-leaves (hederae distinguentes) ; (11) from the 
Sullan age to mid third century A.n., the apex, recalling 
an acute accent, to mark vowels long by nature; (iii) 
from the end of the Republic, the superscript bar to mark 
abbreviations. There was no uniformity of practice in 
the use of such signs and cutters often misplaced them, 
being more interested in their decorative value than their 
significance. kor figures, see NUMBERS, ROMAN. 

8. Of the cutters we know little, but two workshop 
advertisements survive, from Palermo (JLS 7680) and 
Rome (ILS 7679). There are also a few signatures, like 
that of Aemilius Celer who painted notices at Pompeu 
(ILS 5145) or Philocalus who cut the inscriptions of 
Pope Damasus (ILC V 903), and some references to the 
craft on tombstones. 

9. The drafts from which the cutters worked were no 
doubt often written in cursive letters and difficult to read, 
which may account for some nonsensical Ictter-groups in 
inscriptions. The existence of virtually identical, but 
quite claborate funcrary texts at widely distant places (cf. 
IIS 2082 from Rome and 2257 from Burnum) may sug- 
gest the existence of handbooks from which an unimag- 
native client might choose a text. In addition there was 
heavy use of conventional formulae in all inscriptions and 
this often makes it possible to restore damaged texts with 
confidence. Restored Ictters are conventionally printed 
within square brackets [ }. 

ro. Most texts were composed with great brevity, 
though a trend to verbosity 1s apparent in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. Space was also saved by abbreviating words, 
often drastically, by ligaturing letters and, sometimes, 
by using sigla (e.g. 7 = centurion), all of which present 
difficulties to the modern reader (most handbooks list 
those ın common use). ‘The resolutions of abbreviations 
and sigla are conventionally printed within round 
brackets ( ). 

II. Some inscriptions are precisely dated by the con- 
sular year or an empcror’s tribumician year, and even by 
the day of the month; others can be assigned within moie 
or less exact chronological termini on grounds of content, 
e.g. prosopography, the use of a particular title, formula, 
or spelling, and occasionally of the material on which 
they appear; thus, marble ts rare in Rome before the end 
of the Republic. Letter-forms may be an approximate 
guide, but are inevitably a subjective one, and hable to 
mislead because of the idiosyncrasies or gaucheries of 
the cutters. 


INTRODUCTORY. R. Bloch, L'Êpigraphie latine (1952); H P V. Nuno 
Christian Inscriptions (1952); G Susini, I lapıcıda romano (1966) 
GFNERAL ACCOUNTS. R. Cagnat, Cours d'épigraphie latinet (1914); 
. E. Sandys, Latın Epigraphy? (revised S. G. Campbell, 1927), 
. Calabi, L'uso storiografico delle tscriziont latıne (1953), with very 
full bibhography; O. Marucchi, Christian Epigraphy (1912); C. M. 
Kaufmann, Handbuch d. altchristhchen Epigrafik (1917); H Leclercq, 
‘Inscriptions lannes chrétiennes’ in Dict. d'archéol. chrét. vi (1926) 
REFFRENCE. E de Ruggiero et al., Dizionario epigrafico di antichità 
romane (1886- ); H. Thylander, Etude d'épigraphie latme (1952). 
ILLUSTRATION. F Ritschl, Priscae latinitatis monumenta epigraphica 
ad archetyporum fidem . . . repraesentata (1862); E. Hübner, Exempla 
scripturae epigraphicae latınae e Caesaris morte ad aetatem Justiman 
(1885); A. E. and J. S. Gordon, Album of Dated Latın Inscriptions, 
Rome and the Neighbourhood, i Augustus to Nerva (1958), it A.D. 100- 
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er ae iu A.D. 200-525 (1965); Degrassi, JLLRP, Imagines 


1965). 

P ALAROGRAPHY. J. Mallon, Paléographie romaine (1952) and 
CRAcad, Inscr. 1955, 126 1.; I.. Robert, ibid. 195 f.; J S. and 
ee E. oe Contributions to the Palaeography af Latın Inscriptions 
1957). 

CORPORA, Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (CIL) (1863- ); vol. i 
contains all republican inscriptions, vol. xvi all military diplomata, 
regardless of provenance, the rest are arranged geographically— 
u Spain; ui Provinces of Asia and the Levant, Greek-spesking 
a of Afnca and Europe, Illyricum, iv Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Stabiae; v Cisalpine Gaul; vi City of Rome; vin Britain; van Africa; 
ix Calabria, Apulia, Samnium, Sabin, Picenum: x Bruttium, 
Lucania, Campania, Sicily, Sardinia; xı Aemiıha, Etruna, Umbna; 
xn Narboncse Gaul; xin The Three Gauls and Germany; x1v Latium; 
xv City of Rome (urstrumentum domesticum); volumes are brought up 
to date from time to time by aupplements. There are also many 
smaller corpora, (1) regional: e.g. Italy, Inscriptiones Italae (in 
progress); H. Pais, Additamenta ad CIL vol V (1888): H. Bloch, The 
Roman brick-stamps not in CIL vol. XV (1947); Britain, Collingwood— 
Wright, RIB (1965); Africa, R Cagnat, A. Merlin, L. Chatelain, 
Inseriptiones latines du Maroc (1942); A. Merlin, Inscriptions lates 
de la Tuntste (1944); St. Gsell, Inscriptions latines de l'Algérie, 1 
(1922), ü, ed. H. G. Phaum (1957), J. M. Reynolds and J. B. Ward- 
Perkins, The Inseriftions of Ronen Tripolitama (1952); Gaul, E. 
aperandieu, Inscriptions latines de Gaule (Narbonnarse) (1929); P. 
Wullleunuer, Inscriptions latines de Trots Gaules (1963); Germany, 
F. Vollmer, Inscriptiones Bavariae (1915); Jugoslavia, D. Hofhiler 
and B. Saria, Antike Inschriften aus Susolavuen (1918); A. and J. 
Sudel, Inscriptiones latinae quae in lugoslavia inte annos MOM X L. et 
MCMLAA repertae et editae sunt (1963); Laun inscnptions found in 
Greek-speaking areas arc usually included in regional corpora of 
Greek inscriptions (n) by type, ew. G R de Rossi, A. Silvagni, and 
A Ferrua, [nsertptiones Christianae urbis Romac saec. VII, 2nd series 
senes (1922-50); H Zdhucus, Sylloge inseriptionum Christianarum 
veterum Musei Vatican: (1963); J. B. Frey, Corpus inscriptionum 
Iudaicarum (19316-50); M. J ermaseren, Corpus inscriptionum et 
monumentorum Mithraicorum (1956-00); M. H. Callender, Roman 
Amphorae pe oe 

RUNNING RECORDS of newly-published inscriptions and epigraphic 
work. Eph. Epigr. (1877 1914), Ann. Epigr (appeais separately and 
m Rev Arch )(1880- ), JRS (Roman Britan only) (1921- ) C't. alsa 
J]J M. Reynolds, ‘Inscriptions and Roman Studics 1910-1960, JRS 
1060, 204 tf 

SFIFETIONS (1) General Il Dessau, Inscriphones Latinae Selectae 
ULS)O892- 1916), A. Degrassi, Inscriptiones latinae ltberae reipublicae 
(LULRP) (1957 63), E Dichl, Inscriptiones latinae Christianae 
vereres (ILCECV ) (1925-31), supp ed. J. Moreau (1961): (n) by type: 
hitay, G MeN Rushlorth, Latin historical inscriptions, illustratıng 
the history of the early Empire (130); A. R. Burn, The Romans in 
Britain? (1909), R H Garrow, A Selection of Latin Inseriptions (1934); 
V. Ehrenberg and A. H M. Jones, Documents Hlustrating the Reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberiu (1958), E. M. Smallwood, Documents 
Ilustrating the Principates of Gaius, Claudius and Nero (1967); M. 
Met 'rum and A. G. Woodhead, Documents of the Principates of the 
hiawian Emperors (1901), E M Smallwood, Documents Illustrating 
the Prineipates of Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian (1966); language A. 
Lrnout, Recueil de textes latins archaiques (1910); ly Dichl, Atlanten- 
ihe Inschriften (1930); E. Diehl, Vulyárlateinische Inschriften (1910); 
law, S. Riccobono et al., Fontes uris Romanı antewstinant (FIRA 
(1941-3), verse, F. Buecheler, Carmina latina epigraphica (1895), 
supp ed E. Lommatsch (1920) J.M. R. 


EPILYCUS, cited by Athenacus as a writer sometimes 
of Old (4. 140a) Comedy, sometimes of Middle (e.g. 
1. 28c). The KwpadAioxos has a Doric title, and was writ- 
ten partially in Doric. 

hCG u. 887 f.: CAF i. Rog f.; Demiatczuk, Supp. Com. 40. 


LEPIMELETES. (a) In Greek cities this title was given 
either to regular mapistrates Who managed special depart- 
ments, such as the water supply, the docks, or festivals, 
or to special commissioners elected for some temporary 
need, such as the erection of a public building. (b) In 
Ptolemaic Egypt the epimeletes was in the third century 
the chief financial official of the nomos (q.v. 1). In the 
second century he was subordinate to o emi trav mpoaddwv 
and he was sometimes responsible for a part of a nome 
only. (c) In the Roman period epımeletes is often the 
translation of the Latin curator. A. H. M.J. 


EPIMENIDES, religious teacher and wonder-worker 
of Crete. According to Plato (Leg. 1. 642 d) he was at 
Athens, performing religious rites and prophesying, 
ubout 500 n.c. Others said that he purified the city after 
the slaughter of Cylon’s associates about 600 B.c. (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 1, etc.; Diels, Vorsokr. i. 29 f.). With the 
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variations in date go the legends of his great age (157 or 
299), and miraculous sleep of fifty-seven years (Diog. 
Laert. ; Diels, ibid. 28). The stories of wanderings out of 
the body (cf. Suda; Diels, ibid. 29) rank him with Aristeas 
(q.v.), Hermotimus, etc., but his god was the Cretan 
Zeus, and Plutarch says that the men of the time called 
him Koupns véos (Diels, ibid. 30). Tradition assigned to 
him a Theogony and a Cretica, also Katharmoi and other 
mystical writings. 

Sources and fragmenta in Diela—Kranz, Vorsokr.! i. 27-37; FGrH 


457. Sce also Kirk—Naven, Presocranc Philosophers 23, 44f 
W.K. G. C. 


EPIPHANIUS, c. A.D. 315-403, born in Eleutheropolis, 
Palestine. He became a monk and ın 367 bishop of 
Salamis (Constantia), Cyprus. Ile hated Greek culture, 
attacked the use of ımages in churches, and violently 
opposed both Origen’s followers and the Arians as heretics 
adulterating the faith with ‘hellenism’. They are the 
principal villains ın his highly informative Panarion 
or ‘Medicine-chest’ for curing cighty heresies (375). A 
tract on biblical weights and measures contains important 
matter on the Old Testament versions. 

Ed. K. Holl (1915-33, 3 vols., incomplete); P. de Lagarde, Sym- 


mikta i (1880), 150 ff ; R. P. Blake and 11, de Vis, Epiphanius de 
Gemmis (1934). W. Schneemelcher in RAC 5 (1961), 909 tf. H.C. 


EPIPHANY. In Homer the gods regularly appear 
visibly and have dealings with men—fighting, helping, 
loving (cf. RELIGION, MINOAN-MYCENEAN). Poetic or 
mythical epiphanies, regarded as belonging to the distant 
past, persist throughout Greek literature, and sometimes 
serve the ends of religion by giving the aition for a living 
cult, e.g. the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. Even the 
marchenhaft story of Baucis and Philemon suggests this 
by its ending. Dionysus especially appeared with manı- 
festations of power to compel unbelievers, as in Euri- 
pides’ Bacchae. ln historical epiphanies the cult-motive 
is always prominent. In the famous story of Philip- 
pides, Pan demands worship at Athens ın return for his 
help (ldt. 6. 105). Two common types are (i) epiphanies 
to help or terrify in battle, frequent in Herodotus (8. 64; 
8. 36 ff., etc.), and cf. in Roman saga the Dioscuri at 
Lake Regillus (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 6. 13); (11) healing 
epiphanies. Asclepius in effecting cures always appeared 
to the sufferer, usually in a dream (incubation) but some- 
times waking, as in the Isyllus-inscription (for which see 
HYMNS) and SIG 803. Frequent Hellenistic inscriptions 
record epiphanies connected with the foundation of cults 
(c.g. the Soteria at Delphi; Dionysus ‘in the tree’ at 
Magnesia, Kern, Jnschr. von M. 215 b). The genuineness 
of the belief cannot be doubted (cf. Acts xiv. 10-12), 
though cases of fraud were recognized (Pisistratus, Hdt. 
1. 60). The term epiphaneia was used also to denote 
miracles in which the deity was not thought to be seen 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 68). Deified living rulers were 
hailed as Qeot émipaveis, because their power was felt. In 
general sec F. Pfister in PW, Suppl. iv. 277 ff.; A. D. 
Nock, JHS 1928, 38 ff.; cf. also the remarks of Nock in 
‘A Vision of Mandulis Aion’, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1934, 
53 fī., esp. 67 ff. W. K. C. G. 


EPIRUS (“Haepos, ‘Mainland’), north-west area of 
Greece, from Acroceraunian point to Nicopolis, with 
harbours at Buthrotum and Glycys Limen (at Acheron’s 
mouth); bordered on south by Gulf of Ambracia, and on 
east by Pindus range with pass via Metsovo to Thessaly. 
Three limestone ranges parallel to the coast and the 
Pindus range enclose narrow valleys and plateaux with 
good pasture and extensive woods; alluvial plains were 
formed near Buthrotum, Glycys Limen, and Ambracia. 
Epirus had a humid climate and cold winters. In terrain 
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and in history it resembled upper Macedonia. Known in 
the Jad only for the oracle at Dodona, and to Herodotus 
for the oracle of the dead by Acheron, Epirus received 
Hellenic influence from the Elean colonies in Cassopaea 
and the Corinthian colonies at Ambracia and Corcyra, 
and the oracle at Dodona drew pilgrims from north- 
ern and central Greece especially. ‘lSheopompus knew 
fourteen Epirote tribes, probably of Dorian and Illyrian 
stocks, of which the Chaones held the plain of Buthrotum, 
the Thesproti the plain of Acheron, and the Moloss: the 
plain near Dodona, which forms the highland centre of 
Epirus with an outlet southwards to Ambracia. A strong 
Molossian State, which included some ‘Thesprotian 
tribes, existed in the reign of Neoptolemus c. 370~368 
B.C. (pyx. "Ed. 1956, 1 f). The unification of Epirus in a 
symmachy led by the Molossian king was finally achieved 
by Alexander (q.v. 6), brother-in-law of Philip II of 
Macedon. Fis conquests ın southern Italy and his alliance 
with Rome showed the potentialities of the Epirote Con- 
federacy, but he was killed in 330 B.c. Dynastic troubles 
weakened the Molossian State, until Pyrrhus removed 
his fellow king and embarked on his adventurous career 
(q.v.). The most lasting of his achievements were the 
conquest of southern Illyria, the development of Ambracia 
as his capital, and the building of fortifications and 
theatres, especially the large one at Dodona (q.v.). His 
successors suffered from wars with Actolia, Macedon, 
and Illyria, until in c. 232 D.C. the Molossian monarchy 
fell. An Epirote League with a federal citizenship was 
then created, and the mectings of its Council were held 
probably by rotation at Dodona or Passaron in Molossis, 
at Gitana in Thesprotis, and at Phoenice in Chaonia. It 
was soon involved in the wars between Rome and Mace- 
don, and it split apart when the Molossian State alone 
supported Macedon and was sacked by the Romans in 
167 B.C., when 150,000 captives were deported (see 
CHAROPS). Central Epirus never recovered; but northern 
Epirus prospered during the late republican period, and 
Augustus celebrated his victory at Actium by founding a 
Roman colony at Nicopolis. Under the Empire a coastal 
road and a road through the interior were built from 
north to south, and Buthrotum was a Roman colony. 
Ancient remains testify to the great prosperity of Epirus 
in Hellenistic times. See CHAONES, MOLOSSI, THESPROTI. 


Carapanos, Dodone et ses ruines (1 87A); D. Evangelides in ‘Hepa 
Tind Xpomns, 1935; L.M Ugolim, Albania antica 1 (1927), 1i (1932), 
i (1942); P-K : GL 2.1. mf; P. R Franke, Alt-Epirus u 
Konigtum der Molosser (1955): Dre Antiken Münzen von Epirus 
(1961); E. Lepore, Ricerche sull’antico Epiro (1962); S. I. Dakans, 
Ol yeveaAoyixot uvðoi THY ModAouowy (1904), Llammond, Epirus. Li 
N.G L.H. 


EPISTATES. (a) At Athens the é¢morarys trõv mpura- 
vewr, chosen daily by lot from the prytanets, during 
his day of office held the State seal and keys, and in the 
fifth century B.C. presided in council and assembly. In 
the fourth century he selected the proedroz by lot, and 
from them, also bv lot, the emardarys trav mpoéðpwv 
who presided. Similar emoráraı are found in other 
Greek cities; but sometimes the title is equivalent to the 
Athenian prytanets. (b) In Ptolemaic Egypt the eprstates 
was a royal official who administered justice in each 
nomos and sub-district. These officials were distinct 
from the émordrat trav dudnaira@v (see POLICE, GRERK). 
(c) In Ptolemaic Egypt the emordrns iepo was the 
superintendent, probably appointed by the Crown, of 
a native temple. (d) In all Hellenistic kingdoms the 
emordrys was a high commissioner appointed by the 
king to control a subject city. He sometimes, perhaps 
generally, had a royal garrison to maintain public order. 
He frequently exercised an informal and in theory 
probably voluntary jurisdiction, settling suits out of 
court, preferably by arbitiation. At Thessalonica and 
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at Seleuceia in Pieria he is known to have possessed a 
constitutional power of veto over legislation. 


On (d), M. Holleaux, BCH 1933, 25 ff.; A. Teuss, K Paben 
XxxIx (1937), 23 ff.; s8 ff. . M.J. 


EPITADEUS, a Spartan ephor (q v.), who (probably 
soon after 400 B.C.) introduced a law authorizing the 
transfer of property including land by gift or bequest, a 
method perhaps already much practised in secret. To this 
measure, and to the wealth accruing to Sparta after the 
Peloponnesian War, the concentration of the territory of 
Laconia and Messenia in a few hands (Arist. Pol. 2. 
1270*) was mainly due. 


D. Asheri, Athenaeum 1961, 45 ff. A. M. W. 


EPITAPHIOS, a funeral speech, delivered, according to 
Athenian custom, by a citizen chosen on the grounds 
of his high moral and mental qualities (Thuc. 2. 34), at 
a public funeral of those who had fallen in battle. This 
practice, unique to Athens (Dem. 20. 141), was continued 
into Roman times and was clearly a solemn and important 
occasion, but before Ilyperides the only certain names of 
speakers chosen are those of Pericles in 440 and 431, 
Demosthenes after Chaeronea, and Archinus at some 
intervening date. 

The conventional fourm comprised a tribute to the 
virtues of the dead, a summary of their country's glorious 
achievements 1n the past, a consolation to their relatives, 
and an exhortation to the survivors to imitate their 
virtues. "Thucydides professes to record in full the 
speech thus delivered by Pericles at the end of the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War. The speaker follows 
the usual form, except that, instead of enlarging on past 
history, he tells of the glorics of Athens in her maturity, 

As a contrast to the impersonal austcrity of Pericles 
we have the speech of Hyperdes on Leosthenes and 
others who died in the Lamian War (322 u.c.). [lv erides, 
who was an intimate friend of the dead general, shows 
deep personal feeling, and a umque feature of this speech 
is his reference to the hope of personal immortality. A 
passage in Lycurgus (/.euc. §§ 39-40) 1s ın effect a con- 
densed /prtaphios on the dead at Chacronea. 

In addition to these genuine speeches we possess a 
florid fragment by Gorgias and a speech, composed 
under Gorgtan influence, attributed to Lysias, which, 
though it cannot be referred with certainty to any 
definite occasion, may well be genuine (see J. Walz, ‘Der 
Lysianische Epitaphios’ (Philol. Suppl. 29. 4)). A similar 
composition attributed to Demosthenes 1s almost cer- 
tainly spurious. Finally, Socrates in Plato’s Menexenus 
recites a funeral speech which, he affirms, was composed 
by Aspasia to be delivered by Pericles. 


G. Kennedy, The Art of Persuaston in Greece (1964), 154; 
F. Jacoby, JHS 1944, 37 11, M. Pohlenzi, Symb. Oslo roi tot 


EPITHALAMIUM, GREEK. The eém@uddjtov was 
strictly a song sung by young men and maidens before the 
bridal-chamber (Dion. Hal. Rhet. p. 247), like the contents 
of Sappho’s Book 7, Theocritus 18, etc. It was distin- 
guished from the yauyAvos, which could be sung at any 
festival connected with a wedding (Eust. 1541. 49), and 
from the tpuévaos, the processional song which accom- 
panied the newly wed couple to their home, and 1s 
described by Homer (Zl. 18. 491-6) and Ilesiod (Sc. 
273-80). 

H. areen Die Lyrik in der Kunsttheorie der Annike (1930); i oi 
i 49 


EPITHALAMIUM, LATIN. There are extant some 
seventeen Latin verse epithalamia. Epithalamia by Calvus, 
Ticidas, and Ovid are among those that have perished. 


EPITHALAMIUM, LATIN 


The earliest and finest extant examples are the sixty-first 
and sixty-second poems of Catullus, who also in his 
sixty-fourth poem recounts the love and marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. The influence of Sappho is discernible 
in Catullus, and her influence, direct or indirect, 18 some- 
times suggested in the later rhetorical epithalamia of epic 
character. There are single examples by Statius, Auson- 
ius (a cento), Paulinus of Nola, Ennodius, Venantius 
Fortunatus, and Luxorius (a cento). Anthologia Latina 
(Riese) 742 Is an anonymous epithalamium. Claudian, 
Sidonius, and Dracontius have each left two epi- 
thalamia. A few verses by Gallicnus are described as an 
epithalamium (S.H.A. Galliem Duo 11. 8, and Antho- 
logia Latina 711). The Medea of Seneca contains an 
epithalamium (56-115) which may well have owed some- 
thing to one in Ovid’s lost play with that title. ‘The De 
nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii by Martianus Capella 1s in 
mixed prose and versc, and a thing apart. 


R Rertzenstem, ‘Die Hochzeit des Peleus und der Thetis’, Hermes 
1900, 71 ff.; A. Wheeler, “Vradition m the Epithalamium’, 
AJPhl. 1930, 205 11; E. A Mangcladortf, Das lyrische Hochzeits- 
gedicht bes den Griechen und Römern (1933); J. Frnes, Zin Beitrag zur 
Asthetth der römischen Hochzestspoesie (1910), C. Morell, ‘L’epitala- 
mo nella tarda poesia latina’, Stud Ital. 1910, 319 ff., E. F. Wilson, 
‘Pustoral and Kpith in Lat Tat’, Speculum 1948, 35 A; R. Muth, 
‘Elymenaios und Epithalamion’, Wien. Stud. 1954, 5 I ; A. d’Errico, 
‘J 'eptalamio nella lett lat. dal feacenmno nuziale al e 62 di Catullo’, 
Ann d Facoltà di Lett e Filosofia della Unn di Napoli, 1955, 9341, 
R Keydell, RAC v (1967), g27 I. G. B. A. F. 


EPITHETS, DIVINE. In considering the very 
numerous surnames or epithets of gods ıt is necessary 
first to distinguish between those appearing only as 
literary (espeuially epic) ornaments and those known 
to have been used m cult: Thus we have no proof that 
Athena was ever addressed in ritual as yAave@me, it 1s 
her stock epithet in Homer, Zeus’ pet-name for her (Z. 
&. 373). It seems unlikely that Ares was prayed to as 
Bpotodoryos; he is so addressed by Athena (il. 5. 31), 
which 15 a very different thing, and it 1s his stock epithet 
(as ihid. 846). In Latin such ornaments are abundant; 
thus im Virgil, Mars is durus (Ecl. 10. 44); impus (G. 1. 
511); indomitus (Aen. 2. 440); saeuus( Aen. 11. 153). These 
ac certainly not cult-epithets, and im some cases the 
name of the god hardly means more than ‘war, strife’. 
The epithet is purely poetical in Aen. 9. 717, where he is 
called armipotens, and in 11. 8 where bellipotens is used 
instead of his name. But there are many border-line 
cases, hard to decide. We have no instance of Athena 
bung called Pallas in cult, yet it is not casy to suppose 
that so familiar a name was never used for her by wor- 
shippers; Zeus’ stock epithet, ‘cloud-gatherer’, appears 
in the voc., vepeAnycpéra, in epic in many places where 
It is syntactically a nom., strongly suggesting that its 
form had become fixed by some ancient hturgical phrase, 
which, however, is quite lost to us. The immediate func- 
tion of the epithet m epic is often to form with the proper 
name a convenient metrical unit. Now and then an 
epithet is used to avoid mentioning an ill-omened name; 
Hades in Sophocles, OC 1606, 1s Zeus x@ovos, and in 
Aesch. Supp. 231 he is even Zeus dAdos. 

2. But coming to those epithets which are guaranteed 
by their occurrence in liturgical formulae, dedications, 
and the official numes ot temples, we may distinguish the 
following classes. (1) Purely local, meaning that the deity 
m question 1s worshipped, or has a temple or altar, at 
such-and-such a place. Thus Apollo 47Acos is simply 
Apollo who 1s worshipped in Delos, and differs from the 
Pythian, or any other similarly named Apo!lo, no other- 
wise than as Our Lady of Lourdes does from Our Lady 
of Loretto. Dionysus Kuda0qvacevs (Dittenberger, SIG 
109. 16 and elsewhere) is nothing but the Dionysus who 
has a cult in the Attic deme Kvda0qvaor. ‘he Bona Dea 
(q.v.) Subsaxana gives rather the address of her temple 
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than any characteristic of her own; cf. St. Mary’s le 
Strand, St. Martin’s in the Fields. Such titles are of no 
more than topographical interest. At most they may 
tell us something of the history of the cult, if the tide 
does not fit the rmmediate locality; a Demeter 'EAevaia 
worshipped at Pheneos in Arcadia (Paus. 8. 15. 1) mani- 
festly has something to do with the famous cult at 
Eleusis, and the local legend said as much. In like 
manner, the vow of a temple to Venus Erucina, 1.e. the 
Aphrodite of Eryx, in Rome (Livy 22. 9. 10) was made 
by advice of a Sibylline and therefore Greek oracle. 
(2) Titles indicating association with another pod. These 
are often of some historical importance, and at umes 
puzzling. Apollo Kapveos (SIG 736. 34 and 69) has 
behind him a history of identification, cf. CARNLA; 
Athena ‘Hd¢ato7ia (ibid. 227. 20) need surprise no one, 
in view of the resemblance of sorme functions of the two 
deities; but it is less easy to see why she had a temple 
at Megara under the title Aiavris (Paus. 1. 42. 4). In 
Latin these most characteristically take the form, not of 
an adjective applied to the god’s name but of a genitive 
following it, as in the much-quoted comprecationes(q.v.) in 
Gelhus 13. 23 (22). 2, Luam Saturm, Salactam Neptum, 
Jloram Quirini, etc. Here in all cases the first of the pair 
is the less important, and the phrases mean ‘Luu (etc.) 
who ıs associated with ot belongs to the sphere of activity 
of Saturnus (etc.)’, as is now pretty generally agreed. 
Adjectives arc, however, used in the Zabulae Iguamiae, 
as | aA 3, Juve Krapuvi (Ioui Graboui), 8, Trebe Luvie 
(Trebo Touria), though the meaning of the first adjective 
is not certain. (3) Undoubtedly the largest and most 
important class of epithets, however, have reference to 
the functions of the god or goddess, either in general or 
with reference to some particulat occasion on which his 
or her power was manifest. Thus, Zeus has a great 
number of titles denoting his control of the weather and 
all that depends on it; he 1s Bpovraw, Thunderer, Kepavv- 
tos, God of the Thunderbolt, “OpBpios, Sender of Rain- 
storms, ‘Ye7ios, Rainer, and as a natural consequence 
Dewpyos, Farmer; also Ovptos, God of Favourable Winds, 
and so forth. Examples may be had from Farnell, Cults 
(index under ‘“Zeus’), and reference there; the cor- 
responding entry in the index to A. B. Cook’s treatise on 
Zeus would supply abundant instances of every kind of 
title mentioned ın this article. Aphrodite has epithets 
denoting her power over the sexual life of mankind, as 
Apfodroyypa, ‘delayer of old age’; her connexion with love 
whether licit or illicit, for example J7/dvinuos ‘Goddess 
of the whole people’, mn her Athenian worship as a deity 
of marriage (Farnell, ii. 658), and on the other hand 
‘Eraipa and even [épvn (ibid. 667). These last belong to 
an extremely curious sub-class in which the charac- 
teristics of the worshipper are transferred to the deity; 
both signify the goddess who 1s worshipped by harlots. 
Hera in hke manner is called Jais, TeAeta, and Xýpa at 
her three shrines in Stymphalus, in other words Maid, 
Wife, and Widow (Paus. 8. 22. 2); she naturally received 
the worship of women of all ages and conditions. The 
local legend was somewhat at a loss to explain the third 
title, since Zeus cannot dic, and invented a quarrel 
between the two leading to a separation; clearly the 
sense of such epithets was no longer remembered when 
Pausanias wrote. 

3. Of epithets referring to a particular manifestation 
of a god's activity two Roman examples may be given. 
Mars Ultor (see Platner- Ashby, 220, 329) owed his title 
to his supposed intervention on Augustus’ behalf at 
Philippi and apparently in the recovery of the standards 
taken by the Parthians. Juprter’s titles Custos and Con- 
servator (‘T'acitus, Hist. 3.74) refer inter alia to the thank- 
offerings made him by Domitian after his escape from 
the Vitellians when they took the Capitol. 
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4. Epithcts having reference to the higher (moral or 
civic) qualities of a deity arc not uncommon, though less 
so than those which are due to his natural functions. It 
is to be noted that there is a tendency ın later ages to read 
such qualities into an old title; thus Athena //povada at 
Delphi, so named from the fact that her shrine was in 
front of the temple of Apollo, had so decided an inclina- 
tion to become /[pévo.a that some manuscripts of Hero- 
dotus 8. 37. 2 have been infected by it. As genuine 
examples may be instanced Apollo Apynyeryns (see 
APOLLO), Athena BovdAaia (of the Senate), Venus Verti- 
cordia. 

§. Late hymns, for instance those of the Orphic 
collection, have a strong tendency to heap up epithets, 
including the most unheard-of and fanciful, e.g. no. 28 
(Abel), to Ilermes. 

C. F. H. Rruchmann, Fprtheta deorum miae ud poetas Graecos 
leguntur (Teubner, 1893): J. B. Carter, E onn Romanorum 
cognominibus (T cubner, 1898) and Epith. oe q. a. 


leguntur (Teubner, 1902) are useful, but there is room 
and exhaustive work. 


. Latmos 
or a large 
IL. J. hy 


EPITOME (emrouy). I. Greek. The production of 
summaries or abbreviated versions of longer works, 
especially scientific works, was much practised in the 
post-clussical era. Thus Pamphilus’ Glossary was 
reduced from 95 books to 30, and then to 5. Strabo was 
often epitomized (GGM 2. 5209 ff.). Aristophanes of 
Byzantium epitomized Aristotle’s Historia animalium, 
and the epitome was later epitomized by Sopatros. ‘I'he 
first two books of Athenaeus and part of the third survive 
only in an epitome. But the most important of all Greek 
epitomes is Proclus’ prose summary of the Epic Cycle, 
which has come down to us through Photius, and is a 
most important source for Greck mythology. J D.D. 


TI. LATIN. In Rome the rhetorical education of imperial 
times produced both encyclopaedic scholarship (see 
QUINTILIANUS), which tempts abbreviation, and com- 
pendious works of factual or illustratıve information, 
especially in history: we have Valerius (q.v. 8) Maximus, 
and Martial knew an epitome of Livy. Short histories, 
however derivative, might be stylish (see rLorus); but 
the trend by the third century A.D. was towards schematic 
summary. We may note Livy's Perrochae (q.v.) and the 
reduction of Pompeius ‘l'rogus(q.v.)to Justinus’ epitome. 
While the original authors remained, on papyrus, there 
was no loss; but during the change to parchment, the 
taste for epitome limited their chances of survival. Trogus 
was lost, and only the senatorial traditionalism of the 
fourth century saved Livy’s best books (1-10, 21-45). 
Concise writing set its fashion. Late historians used the 
epitome to introduce their accounts of contemporary 
events (see EUTROPIUS 1, FESTUS 3), and it gave Roman 
background to the Christian interpretation of history 
(see oROSIUS); likewise in the new biography (see AURELIUS 
(3) VICTOR, MARIUS (5) MAXIMUS, IIISTORIA AUGUSTA.) 

Meanwhile practical ‘digests’ continued, c.g. the 
grammatical work of Julius (q.v. 6) Romanus, preserved 
partly by Charisius and Diomedes. Festus (q.v. 2) 
epitomized Verrius Flaccus (q.v. 8) on Augustan scholar- 
ship. Cassiodorus (q.v.) proves the value of this modest 
transmission of knowledge that would have otherwise 
been lost. 


M. Galdi, L'epitome nella letteratura latina (1922). A. H. McD. 


EPONA. The name, meaning “The Great Mare’, is that 
of a Celtic goddess known from a large number of dedica- 
tions in Roman Gaul, and widespread from Spain to the 
Balkans, and northern Britain to Italy. The dispersal is 
due to devotees in the army, but the original cult area was 
in north-eastern Gaul, and monuments are frequent be- 
tween the Saéne and Seine, around the Mosel and its 
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tributaries, and east of the Rhine to the limes. Alesia was 
a centre of the cult. The goddess is generally depicted 
riding on a horse, sometimes with attendant mares and 
foals, or seated and flanked by horses. In some of the 
latter instances she holds a basket of provisions, and is 
thus to be identified with the nature goddesses (cf. DRAE 
MATRES). Epona is mentioned by Juvenal (8. 157), and 
minor authors. The mare-goddess is found in single and 
triple form in insular Celtic mythology. 


R. Magnen and E, ‘I'hevenot, Epona, déesse gauloise (1954), for 
inventory and map. See bibhography B V. RELIGION, as 
G. E. P. 


EPONYMOI (encvvpor) are those who give their name 
to anybody or anything. They were of three kinds in 
antiquity. (1) Gods were the eponymoti of cities, as Apollo 
of Apollonia and Athena of Athens. (2) Heroes were the 
eponymat of tribes, demes, yevn or gentes, and some other 
divisions of the populace. When Cleisthenes divided the 
Athenians into ten tribes, the Delphic oracle chose ten 
Attic heroes to be their eponymot; forty-two other heroes 
became the eponymor of the successive years of military 
service from 18 to 59. (3) In many cities the presiding 
magistrate was the eponym of the year, as the archon in 
Athens, the stephanephoros in Miletus, the consuls in 
Rome. J-E. F, 


EPOPEUS (‘Ezwzets; corrupted to Epaphus by Ilygi- 
nus, Fab. 7. 1; 8. 2~3), the king of Sicyon who protected 
Antiope (q.v.). He is post-Homeric, first in the Cypria, 
where a version of his story was told in an episode 
(Proclus ap. Phot.), Eumelus (in Paus. 2. 1. 1) said that 
he was son of Alodcus the son of Helios, and father of 
Marathon, the eponyrn of the Attic region of that name. 

IL J R 


EPOREDIA, modern Ivrea, founded at the foot of the 
Alps in north-western Cisalpine Gaul (q.v.) as a Roman 
colony (100 B.C.) to watch over the Salassi. Cowrolling 
the approaches to the Val d’ Aosta and the Alpine passes, 
Eporedia became and remained a town of consequence. 

U. Ewins, PBSR 1952, 70 ff. T. S. 


EPRIUS (PW s.v.) MARCELLUS, Trrus Conus, 
born of humble parentage at Capua, was praetor A.n. 48, 
legate of Lycia and proconsul of Cyprus, and cos. suff. 
in 62. After his Lycian legateship in 57 he was prosecuted 
for extortion, but secured acquittal by bribery and had 
his accuser exiled. In 66 he was onc of the accusers of 
Thrasea (q.v.) Paetus, and received 5 million sesterces 
after the condemnation. After the Flavian entry into 
Rome in 70 he became a champion of the new govern- 
ment, and engaged in fierce controversies with Helvidius 
(q.v.) Priscus (Tac. Hist. 4. 6-8, 43). He was rewarded 
with the proconsulate of Asia, perhaps with special 
powers, for three years (70-3), and obtained a second 
consulate (suff.) in May 74. He also held three priesthoods, 
and was regarded not only as one of the most powerful 
orators of the age but as an intimate counsellor of Vespas- 
ian (Tac. Dial. 8, Hist. 2. 95). But just before Vespasian’s 
death he was accused by Titus (q.v.) of conspiracy with 
Caecina (q.v. 3) Alienus, was condemned by the Senate, 
and committed suicide. 


ILS 992; AE 1956, 86 J. A. Crook, AFPAil. 1951, 162 fT 
99 5 A. 95 Bie Gee 


EPULONES, the latest in date of the quattuor amplissima 
collegia of Roman priests. They were first instituted 1n 
196 B.C. (Livy 33. 42. 1), and were then three in number 

(tresvirt epulones), the bill for their creation being brought 
in by C. Licinius Lucullus, then tribune of the plebs, 

who was himself one of the first members. Their business 
was to organize and supervise the epulum Jovis and the 
similar public banquet which had by that time become a 
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prominent feature of several festivals, as the Ludi Roman 
(cf. Cicero, De Or. 3. 73). They were later increased to 
seven and continued to be called septemviri epulones, 
although under Caesar their numbcr became ten (Dio 
Cassius 43. 51. 9). 


Wissowa, RK 423; 5:8; J. BEE ached 


.4 Römische Staatsver- 
waltung (1881-5) i. 347 ff.; Latte, RR 399. H. 


EPYLLION (érvAAcov, diminutive of éos), a literary type 
popular from Theocritus to Ovid, was a narrative poem of 
about 100 to 600 hexameters; the subject was usually taken 
from the life of a mythical hero or heroine, the love motif 
being prominent in later epyllia. See THEOCRITUS, CALLI- 
MACHUS (3), EUPHORION (2), CATULLUS (1), VIRGIL, OVID. 
M, M, Crump. Epyllion from Theocritus to Ovid. (1931) A. M. D. 


EQUITES. 1. Origins and Republic. 'The early history of 
the cavalry at Rome 1s overlaid with legend and specu- 
lation. The kings are said to have enrolled 300 celeres or 
trossult (later doubled) for the legion (q.v.). They wore 
loin-cloths, tunics with the clavus (q.v.), trabeae (short 
embroidered cloaks), and mullet (strapped red shoes); 
they were armed with lances and their horses were 
adorned with phalerae (silver disks). Their insignia, in 
various adapted forms, later became the distinctive 
attire of patricians, magistrates, and senators. 1,200 
equites were allegedly added by Servius (q.v. 1). These 
1,800 had their horses supplicd and maintained by the 
State (hence equites equo publico), drawing on the property 
of widows and orphans. They had to serve ten campaigns. 
In the centuriate assembly they formed eighteen centurtae 
(q.v.), later including (it seems) those too old for service. 
Vhis voting privilege survived in essence as long as the 
assembly. In the classical Republic these equites were 
enrolled by the censors (q.v.), after financial, physical, 
and moral scrutiny (recognitio). After 304 B.C. (but not 
regularly in the late Republic) they paraded to the Capitol 
m the transvectio on 15 July. Men of aristocratic birth 
always had preference for enrolment. 

About 400 B.c., men on their own horses (equites equo 
privato) were added to the cavalry. They did not share 
the voting privilege, but were given at least some of the 
status marks, of the others. In the third century Roman 
cavalry proved increasingly ineffective in war and by 
200 was largely replaced by auxilta (q.v.). But equites re- 
tained their social eminence and became a corps from 
which officers and the staffs of governors and com- 
manders were drawn. This new ‘equestrian’ service was 
within the reach of any wealthy and well-connected 
family and the old exclusiveness was undermined. In the 
1208 senators (but not their familics) were excluded from 
the 18 centuries, and this marks the beginnings of the 
later ordo equester as a separate class in the State. C. 
Gracchus (q.v. 4), by his law on the Asian tax, gave the 
wealthiest of non-senators a chance of new enrichment; 
and his friend Acilius Glabrio (2) turned over the repe- 
tundae (q.v.) court to (essentially) the same class of men. 

The result of all this was a transformation of the ordo. 
By the first century s.c. the wealthiest non-senatorial 
class (especially the powerful publicani, q.v.), from which 
Gracchan juries were taken and whose sons served on 
equal terms with those of senators, claimed and increas- 
ingly received the title and the privileges of the old 
equites, achieving final recognition in the law of Roscius 
(q.v. 2) Otho in 67. (In modern works it is they who are 
customarily designated as equites.) The ineffectiveness of 
the censorship after Sulla (with the sole exception of 70 
A.C.) made membership of the centuriae difhcult to con- 
rol, and the equus publicus disappears from record. ‘hese 
new equites, like the post-Sullan Senate, were a disparate 
class, vastly increased hy the enfranchisement of Italy: 
round a Roman aristocratic core were grouped leading 
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men from colonies and municipia—akin in background— 
and publicani and negotiatores (chiefly financiers), many 
of similar background, but some self-made men. A landed 
interest (and, of course, free birth) was essential to all of 
them for social recognition (cf. Cic. Off. i. 151). Senators 
and equites, in the late Republic, thus formed a pluto- 
cracy sharing both landed and business interests, in a 
continuous range of proportions. 

In social standing, equites were almost equal to senators, 
freely intermarrying even with patrician nobles and gain- 
ing entry to the Senate (though not the consulate—see 
NOBILITAS) if they wanted it (see Cic. Sest. 97). But as a 
class they preferred the pursuit of moncy and pleasure to 
political responsibility, and they thus formed the non- 
political section of the upper class rather than (as in the 
Empire) an intermediate class. ‘heir history is an import- 
ant part of that of the late Republic, particularly in view 
of their control of the quaestiones (q.v.) during most of 
that time. Various Populares (first perhaps C. Gracchus) 
tricd to mould them into a political force opposed to the 
Senate and the nobilitas: but their social and economic 
interests, especially after the enfranchisement of Italy, 
werc basically too similar to permit this. Sulla (q.v. 1), 
after decimating them in the proscriptions, followed the 
example of Drusus (q.v. 2) and deprived them of leader- 
ship by adlecting the most prominent survivors to the 
Senate, and of power by taking the courts from them. 
But strengthened by the influx of Italians and by increas- 
ing financial power, wooed by Pompey, and largely re- 
stored to the courts by the law of L. Cotta (q.v. 3), they 
rose to unprecedented influence in the 608, when Cicero 
and the Senate—aware of the basic community of inter- 
ests of the two clausses—tried to unit them behind the 
Principes in a concordia ordinum. Yet, though often united 
on a single issue (e.g. against threats to financial stability 
by demagogues or threats to freedom of profiteering by 
statesmen), sometimes even for a lengthy period, they 
were too disparate ın composition and too non-political 
to form a stable grouping. Preventing necessary reform 
(especially in the provinces), they remained u disruptive 
and irresponsible element with no programme or allegi- 
ance, until the Civil War substituted military for economic 
power. Caesar deprived them of the Asian tithe, but 
opened a new avenue for them by making prominent 
equites his political and financial agents (see BALBUS 2, 
orrius 2). The support of these men, as well as the 
precedent, proved important to Augustus. 

Pliny, HN 33. 8-36. A. Alföldi, Der friithrém. Retteradel u. seine 
Ehrenabzeichen (1952: on this, ree A. Momuighano, YRS 1966, 16 fI.) 
H. Hill, The Roman Middle Classin the Rep. Period fr Q52- reviewe 


by M. Gelzer, Gnomon 1953, 319 ff. = Al. Schr. 1 (1y62), 222 ff.); 
M. I. Henderson, JRS 1963, 61 ff ; P. A. Brunt, Second Intern. Con- 


ference of Economic Flistory, 1962 (1965), 117 ff.; C. Nicolet, L'Ordre 


equestre a l'époque républicaine, i (1966). E. B. 


2. With the establishment of the Empire the equester 
ordo ceased to be a political force, though, especially 
under Augustus, individual equites played an important 
unofficial part as advisers of the emperor, and the holders 
of the major equestrian posts had a steadily increasing 
importance in the administration of the Empire. The 
equites, in the wider sense (see below) provided the holders 
both of military prefectures and tribunates and of a wide 
range of posts in the imperial civil administration 
(see PROCURATOR), as it developed from its slight begin- 
nings under Augustus. 

Augustus, in accordance with his policy of reviving 
traditional rituals, restored the long-disused transvectio 
of 15 July, while allowing men handicapped by age or ill 
health to parade on foot, and those over 35 to have the 
choice of retaining or giving up the (notional) equus 
publicus; the occasion was also combined with a recognittio 
by Augustus of the physical and moral fitness of the equites 
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(Suet. Dıv. Aug. 48-9). ‘hose who took part in this cere- 
mony (more than 5,000 on occasion under Augustus, 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 6. 13) formed the turmae equitum 
Romanorum, headed by sevirt equttum Romanorum, 
usually young men of senatorial birth (who before hold- 
ing the quaestorship were technically equites) and, when 
such existed, by scions of the imperial house with the 
title Principes mventutis (q.v.). These equites formed a 
distinct corporation which might dedicate statues or play 
a role in the funeral of an Emperor. They were called 
equites equo publico; the equus publicus was granted, and 
could be removed, at the pleasure of the Emperor. It 
seems that Emperors also granted the title of eques equo 
publico to some persons, like a boy who died at the age of 
g (ILS 1316) or the Spartan C. Julius Spartiaticus (AE 
1927, 2) who almost certainly did not attend the parade 
in Rome. 

Augustus also established four decuriae of 1tudices or 
selecti (each of 1,000, but comprising 3,000 men in all, 
since the fourth was made up of members of the other 
three) who were of equestrian rank, but, according to 
Pliny, HN 33. 30-3, were not as such called equites until 
A.D. 23. Inthe Tabula Hebana (q.v.) of A.D. 19, however, 
and presumably in the Lex Valeria Cornelia of A.D. 5 
which it cites, they are called equites omnrum decuriarum 
quae tudiciur(um) publicor(um) caussa constitutae sunt. Vhe 
panels were filled by the Emperor—a duty ‘Tiberrus 
neglected while on Capri (Suet. Tib. 41)- who also dis- 
missed zudices for misconduct (Suet. Dom. 83). In theory 
(Pliny, HN 33. 30) no one could be admitted to the 
decuriae who wus not of citizen birth. But Livia brow- 
beat ‘Tiberius into appointing a new citizen (Suct. 776. 
51) and Claudius found that peregrini from some Alpine 
tribes had actually served on the decuriae (ILS 206). 
Owing to the pressure for places—since after a regulation 
of A.D. 23 membership seems to have conferred the gold 
ring and the right to sit in the 14 rows-— Gaius added a 
fifth decuria. Inscriptions from Italy and the provinces in 
the first three centuries attest men chosen for the decuriue 
by the Emperor (a minority being also equo publico); the 
appointment was perhaps sometimes a sinecure. 

These two groups were small sub-classes within the 
much wider class of Roman citizens of the requisite 
census of 400,000 sesterces (Pliny, HN 33. 32) and of, 
normally, free birth. Thus, Strabo records that recent 
censuses had disclosed 500 men of equestrian census at 
both Gades and Pataviuin (Strabo 169; 213) and Josephus 
mentions equites of Jewish origin in Judaea in A.D. 66. 
Pliny the Younger pave money to his friend Romatius 
Firmus, a decurio (q.v.) of Comum ad implendas equestres 
facultates (Ep. 1. 19). ‘The census and free birth seem to 
have been sufficient conditions for a man to be called 
eques Romanus; but an authorization by the Emperor may 
have been required. Emperors could certainly remove a 
man’s equestrian rank, or award it to persons not form- 
ally qualified, such as centurions or liberti. Primipıli (q.v.) 
when promoted to military prefectures or tribunates 
thereby gained equestrian rank. 

The possession of equestrian rank in this wider sense 
(which unlike senatorial status passed only de facto, not 
formally, from father to son) spread widely through the 
provinces, following the extension of the citizenship— 
from the very beginning of the Empire in Narbonensis 
and Baetica, and in the first century and after in Africa 
and the Greek East; the Danubian provinces, Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain were little represented, or not at all. It 
was the landed bourgeoiste of the municipalities and Greek 
cities among whom equestrian rank spread; they were 
thus qualificd to take up equestrian military or civilian 
posts, but were not obliged to do so, and many remained 
content with local or provincial offices—which are fre- 
quently attested also for those who take up posts in the 
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Roman service. Prominent provincial families, in which 
a member has equestrian rank in one generation, often 
acquire senatorial status in the next generation (e.g. 
IGRom., w. 910). Similarly, from the Flavian period on, 
it became increasingly common for equestrian office- 
holders to be adlected into the Senate by the Emperor. 

From the latter part of the second century equestrian 
officials in the imperial service began to acquire regular 
appellations of rank—vir eminentissimus for the Praetorian 
Prefects, wir perfectissimus for the other Prefects and 
higher procurators, vir egregius for the rest. In the later 
third century, with a substantial replacement of senatorial 
governors by equites, and then more markedly with the 
reforms of Diocletian (q v.), the higher military posts, 
and almost all administrative posts, passed into the hands 
of equites. During the first half of the fourth century re- 
peated attempts, evidently not entirely successful, were 
made to confine equestrian rank to oflice-holders, and 
exclude curiales (q.v.). In the same pernod the equestrian 
title perfectissimus (egregius disappears in the reign of 
Constantine) was steadily extended to officials of minor 
rank, eventually being awarded in three grades. By the 
end of the century this process had been overtaken by a 
sunilar diffusion of senatorial honours among officials, 
and at this point the equester ordo ceases to be a recog- 
nizable element in the Roman State. 

See bibliography above and A. Stein, Der ramische Ritterstand 
(1927); H. Petersen, JRS 1985, 47 (l , Jones, Later Rom, Emp. 525 ft; 


R Dunean-Jones, ‘Equestrian Rank in the Cities of the African 
Provinces’, PBSR 1907, 147 h. F. G. B M. 


EQUITES SINGULARES IMPERATORIS, prob- 
ably created by the Flavians, were a mounted bodyguard 
of the Emperor. Chiefly Germans and Pannonians, they 
numbered at first 500 and later 1,000. "Their relationship 
to the Praetorian guard was similar to that of the auxılha 
to the legions. They had their own camp near the Lateran 
under the command of two Praetorian tribunes. 


M. Durry, Les Cohortes prétortennes (1938). HM DP, 
ERANOS. In Ilomer and later authors this word meant 
a meal to which each partner contributed his share; but 
from the fifth century n.c. it was mostly a loan, free of 
interest, given to an individual by a number of friends. 
Creditors could form a club under an apyépavos, 
€pavapyns, Or mpooratyns epavwy, who paid out the loan 
and received it in repayment. Each partner's claim was 
transferable, and repayment of sums greater than the 
original loan could be agreed upon, so that an eranos 
could be profitable business. Papyri from Alexandria 
suggest that this type of loan was often used by Hellen- 
istic Jews to evade the biblical prohibition of interest. 
M. I. Finley, Studies in Land and Credit tn Ancient Athens (1951), 
index; FE. Leider, Der Handel von Alexandria (1933), 82 ff LSJ; 


E. Ziebarth, PW, s.v.: Seeraub und Seehandel wm alten Griechenland 
(1929), 58; Ad. Pauly, s.v. F. M. Il 


ERASISTRATUS of Ceos, physician, lived in Alexan- 
dria together with and after Herophilus (first half of the 
3rd c. B.c.). His school still flourished in Galen’s time; 
his books were read as late as the fourth century A.D. 
A scholar and philosopher rather than a practitioner, 
Erasistratus became more and more interested in scientific 
research, which included even quantitative experiment; 
working incessantly, he tried to complete his knowledge 
and did not shrink from admitting earlier mistakes. On 
the basis of the Democritean atomism and in connexion 
with Straton’s syatem he apparently developed original 
ideas (e.g. that of a discontinuous vacuum); although 
relying on mechanistic principles of explanation, such as 
the horror vacui, he also believed that nature does nothing 
in vain. His anatomical studies led to the clear dis- 
tinction of sensory and motor nerves; in post-mortem 
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dissections he recognized the changes of the body due to 
disease; he was interested in comparative anatomy. In 
physiology he studied the growth of the body and the 
process of digestion; he theorized on the flow of the 
blood through the veins and that of the pneuma through 
the arteries. All diseases he explained by one cause, viz. 
plethora, repletion of the body through undigested 
nutrition; yet he did not neglect the local differences of 
illness nor the constitution of the patient. In therapy 
he emphasized the dictetic method and violently opposed 
phlebotomy and purgation. 


TrxT. R. Fuchs, Erasistratea (Diss. Neil 1892), Hermes 1894, 
171 fE. Erasistratus in the fourth century A.D , ‘lhemustius, Or. 20. 
Jast of writings, Susemihl, ı 81o. 

"TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY. J] F. Dobson, Prac. Royal 
Society of Med., Section Hist. of Med. (1927), indispensable transla- 
tion and interpretauon of more important fiagments 

MopFRN LIirrratuni Sutvey, M Wellmann, PIF vi. 341. 
Quantitative experiment, IT, Diels, Suz Ber! 1893, 101 Ë . 
Jaeger, Hermes 1914, 58 tF., Charles Singer, Ene. Brit.4, s v.'Medicine, 
History of. On Erasistratus’ theory of the heurt and the veins sce 
IM Lome, ‘Evasistratus, the Erasistrateans and Anatrotle’, Bulletin 
uf the History of Medicine 1964, 395 AF His research into the nervous 
avetem 19 discussed in its historical context by F. Solmaen, MH 
1961, 138 ti. ie 


ERATOSTHENES of Cyrene (c 275-194 B.C.), pupil 
of Callimachus and Lysanias, after spending several years 
at Athens, where he caine under the influence of Arcesi- 
laus and Ariston, accepted the imvitation of Ptolemy 
'Euergetes to become royal tutor and to succeed Apollon- 
wus Rhodius as head of the Alexandrian Library. ‘The 
most versatile scholar of his tame, he was the fust to call 
himself @uAcdAoyos. By the Alexandrian specialists he was 
styled Bara (which probably means, not ‘second rate’ but 
‘next after the best’ speaialist m cach subject), and 
nevtabdos, ‘all-rounder’, his best work being in geo- 
graphy. 

Works (known in fragments only). 1. Laterary criti- 
asm. His most important work in this field was the 
treatise On sincient Comedy, in at least twelve books; this 
dealt with hterary, lexical, historial, and antiquarian 
matters, and problems of the authorship and production 
of plays. Tis Karacrepiopoc treated the constellations and 
their mythology ; the extant work of this name ts probably 
not genuine. 2, Chronology. Xpoveypadia represented the 
first scientific attempt to fix the dates of political and 
literary history. He also compiled a hst of Olympian 
victors. 3. Mathematics, astronomy, geography. Besides 
investigating arithmetical and geometrical problems (ct. 
his ‘sieve’ method of finding prime numbers), he dealt in 
Plutonicus with mathematical definitions and with the 
principles of music, and he wrote geometrical works On 
Means and Duplication of the Cube. In his On the 
Measurement of the Earth (probably part of the Geo- 
graphica- see below) he treated mathematical geography, 
in which he was a pioneer, calculating with a high degree 
of accuracy the circumference of the earth and, with 
much less accuracy, the magnitude and distance of the 
sun and moon. He was the first systematic geographer, 
and his Geographica (Mewypagixa, three books), in which 
he sketched the history of the subject and dealt with 
physical, mathematical, and ethnographical geography, 
is often mentioned, sometimes disapprovingly, by later 
geographers, e.g. Strabo, But Archimedes had evidently 
reparded him as an equal. 4. Philosophy. His essays had 
perhaps a mainly ethical interest. He wrote also a history 
of philosophy. 5. Poetry. Flis short epic Hermes described 
the hirth of the god, his youthful exploits, and his ascent 
to the planets. The short epic Anterinvs or Hesiod dealt 
with the death of Hesiod and the punishment of his 
murderers. [Longinus] (Subl. 33. 5) praises the elegy 
Engone, which told the myth of Erigonus and his 
daughter. 
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See MAPS, GROGRAPIIY. 

FGrH n B 241, G. Bernhardy, Eratosthemca (1822); C. Strecker, 
De Lycophrone Euphranto Eratusthene comucorum interpretibus (1884); 
Heath, (list. of Greek Maths. n. 104 ft.; FE. Hiller, E. carminum 
religuiae (1872), Powell, Coll Alex., [Catasterism:|, A | Olivier in 
Mythogr aphi Graeci vi, 1 (1897), R.M Bentham, "Uhe Fragments of 
Eratosthener’, an important unpublished theis, University of 
London (1948); L. Thomas, Greek Mathematics (Loeb, 1919, 1941), 
1. 100, 290fl , n. 260 ft; A. Thalamas, Geographtie d'Eratosthene 
(1921), E. H. Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography 1 xvi (1879), 
E.l] Berger, Geschichte der wissenschafthchen Fi dkunde der Griechen’, 
40b ff.; 441 11 (1903). Thomson Hist wine. Geog 124, 114 ff, 
158 fL; D. R Dicks, The Geographical Fragments of Hipparchus 
ana especially commentary on bk. n ot TI, and index, s.v. 
zratonthenes. r. L, E.H. W. 


ERECHTHEUM, the third outstanding building on 
the Athenian Acropolis, begun in 421 B.C. and finished, 
after a lapse, in 407 B.c.; built of Pentelic marble, with 
friezes of black Elcusis stone to take applied white 
marble relief sculpture. Exact details of its construction 
are known from a contemporary inscription. It 1s tempt- 
ing to accept W. Dorpfeld’s restoration of the original 
design as a long rectangular building with projecting 
porches placed centrally on the sides, but there is no 
certain evidence of this. The main structure is divided 
into four compartments: the largest (east cella) has a 
prostyle-hexastyle Jonic portico; the west end 1s closed 
by a wall with engaged columns and corner piers. At this 
end is a unique and boldly projecting (though small) 
south feature—the ‘porch of the maidens’, with draped 
female figures (caryatids) serving as supports—and, 
nearly opposite on the north side, a still more boldly pro- 
jecting porch with Ionic columns (partly reassembled in 
carly twentieth century) standing on a lower level and 
having the tallest Order of the whole composition. ‘The 
FErechtheum 1s remarkable no less for the elegance and 
elaboration of its decorative detail than for the corn- 
plexity of its plan. 

The temple replaced to some extent the large sixth- 
century temple of Athena whose foundations can he seen 
between it and the Parthenon, and both were on the site 
of the presumed Mycenaean palace. We know from 
Pausanias (1. 26. 5-27. 3) that the Erechtheum housed a 
number of ancient cults (this may partly account for its 
complicated form) and many sacred spots and objects — 
the venerable image of Athena Polias, a golden lamp made 
hy Callirmachus (see CALLIMACHUS 2), a salt well and the 
mark of Poseidon’s trident, an altar of Poseidon and 
Erechtheus (q.v.), and altars of Butes and Hephaestus. 
Near the west end of the building were shrines of Ce- 
crops and Pandrosos, and the original sacred olive of 
Athena. 


See also AL CAMENTS. 

IG, 1, 372 f, G. P. Stevens and J. M. Paton, The Evrechtheum 
(U S.A. 1927); W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen (1931), 259 tf ; 
W B Dinsmoor, Architecture of Ancient Crreece (1950), 147 f, 360 
(bibhography); I. T. Hill, The Ancient City of Athens (1953), ch. 
17, 179 f. T F.. R.E. W. 


ERECHTHEUS (’Epex6ecvs), a fabulous king of Athens, 
often confused with Erichthonius (see ATHENA) and per- 
haps identical with him originally. Like him, Erech- 
theus was son of Earth and reared by Athena, Iliad 2. 
547 tf., where his worship is mentioned (for which see 
Farnell, Hero-Cults, 11; Cults i. 393; iv. 47-52). Cf. 
Od. 7. 80 f., from a comparison of which with the other 
Homeric passage it would seem that Athena and Erech- 
thcus were honoured together in a predecessor of the 
historical Erechtheum (the old royal palace ?). The chief 
legend of Erechtheus concerns his daughters, of whom 
there were three (Eur. fr. 357 Nauck; Jon 1o adds a 
fourth, Creusa q.v. 1). They included Chthonia (Erech- 
theus’ children vary greatly from one account to another, 
for obvious genealogical reasons); when Eumolpus (q.v.) 
the Thracian, son of Poseidon and Chione, invaded 
Attica, Erechtheus inquired of Delphi how he might 
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win the victory. He was told that he should do so if he 
sacrificed one of his daughters. Chthonia, therefore, was 
sacrificed by consent of her mother Praxithea, probably 
by her own also, the story forming the plot of Euripides’ 
Erechtheus, known by its frequent citauons ın later 
authors (to those quoted in Nauck, 464 ff. add Hyginus, 
Fab. 46 and 238. 2, and Rose ad locc.). The other 
daughters killed themselves: Erechtheus’ own fate ıs 
variously told. H R.J. 


ERETRIA, a city of Euboea (q.v.). It joined its neigh- 
bour Chalcis (q.v.) in trade in Syria, and colonizing m 
Italy, Sicily, and the North Aegean. In the late eighth 
century they fought over the Lelantine plain. Aristagoras 
of Miletus sought its aid for the Ionic revolt against Persia 
and in the avenging expedition sent by Darius the city 
was besieged and burnt. About 445 B.C. Athens planted 
a colony, but in 411 Eretria revolted with the rest of 
Euhoea. A member of the second Athenian League 
(178-377), 1t again revolted (349), and subsequently was 
the victim of Athenian and Macedonian intrigues. In the 
second Macedonian war Quinctius Flamininus sacked 
the city, which after the Roman victory was nominally 
frec. Eretria took little part in the struggle of the Greek 
leagues against Rome, and in the time of Augustus still 
ranked as the second city of Euboea. Its walls, temple of 
Apollo, theatre, and some public buildings have been 
excavated. 
TG xn (9), 11 ff ; "Apy eàt 1961/2, 144 ff. for buildings. 
W. A. L. 


ERETRIA, SCHOOL OF, founded by Menedemus 
(q.v. 1) as a continuation of the school of Elis, is mentioned 
by Diog. T.acrt. 1. 17-19; 2. 105; 126; Strabo g. 393; Cic. 
Acad 2.129. Menedemus had a large following, but only 
one follower, Ctesibius, ıs known by name. "The last 
trace of the school 1s in the title of a work of the Stoic 
Sphaerus against it. W.D.R. 


ERGITIUM, mentioned by the Ravenna Cosmography 
and the Peutinger Table, was a town in the northern 
Apulan plain between Teanum Apulum (q.v.) and 
Sipontum. Its site has now been identified at I] Casone, 
4 miles south-east of San Severo. The Roman settlement 
possessed a centuriation system based on 16-actus squares 
in the area to the north. G. D. B. J. 


ERICHTHONIUS, an Attic hero, usually son of 
Hephaestus; for the circumstances of his birth, see 
ATHENA. But Apollodorus (3. 187) says ‘some’ name 
Atthis daughter of Cranaus as his mother. Being born, 
he was taken care of by Athena, who put him into a 
chest and gave him into the charge of the daughters, or 
a daughter, of Cecrops (q.v.; Eur. Jon 21 ff.; 270 ff., and 
later authors, as Apollod. ibid. 189; Hyg. Fab. 166. 4-5); 
all agree that they opened the chest, which Athena had 
forbidden them to do, and then out of fright (because 
the child had wholly or partly serpent form or had a 
serpent with him) or driven mad by the anger of the 
goddess, leapt off the Acropolis and so were killed. Or 
the serpent killed them (Apollod. ibid.). This scene is 
not very common in art, but the birth is a fairly popular 
subject, see Furtwangler—Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmaleret iii. 
95 and plate 137. Irichthonius became king of Athens, 
fostered the cult of Athena (Apollod. ibid.), received 
from Athena two drops of the blood of the Gorgon 
(q.v.), of which one poisoned and the other healed 
(Eur. Jon 999 ff.), and was the inventor or introducer of 
sundry things, as chariot-driving ([Eratosth.] Catast. 13; 
Hlyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 13; hence he is sometimes identified 
with the constellation Auriga), silver (Hyg. Fab. 274. 4). 
He is often confused with Erechtheus (q.v.). H. J. R. 
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ERIDANUS (‘Hp:daves), mythical river, having Elec- 
trides (Amber-) Islands at its mouth. Named by IIesiod 
(Theog. 338) as a real river, the Eridanus was placed 
first ın unknown northernmost Europe, or in western 
Europe, flowing into the Northern Ocean. Jlerodotus 
(3. 115) and Strabo (5. 215) doubted its existence. 
Aeschylus called it ‘Spanish’, meaning the Rhône (see 
Pliny, HN 47. 32). 

Greek authors from the time of Phcrecydes agreed to 
identify the Eridanus with the Po, and Roman writers 
followed suit (since there are no islands at the mouth 
of the Po, some authors sought these 1n the east Adriatic). 
The description of the Eridanus as an amber-river may 
embody the memory of an early amber-route from Jut- 
land up the Elbe and Rhine (Rhenus) and down the 
Rhône (Rhodanus) or across the Alps to north Italy (see 
AMBER). E. IIL W, 


ERIGONE ('Hpyóvn), in mythology, (1) daughter of 
Icarius (q.v.), loved by Dionysus, who approached her 
disguised as a grape-cluster (Ov. Met. 6. 125). When 
she found her father’s body she hanged herself, and the 
Athemian virgins began to do the same till her ghost was 
appeased by the atwpa and other honours (Hyginus, Fab. 
130 and Poet. Astr. 2. 4; cf. Rose, Greek Myth.) 
(2) Daughter of Acgisthus (y.v.) by Clytaemnestra (q.v.). 
She was rescued by Artemis from Orestes (q.v.), who 
had killed her brother Aletes and wanted to kill her, and 
made a priestess 1n Attica (Hyg. Fub. 122. 4). According, 
however, to Cinacthon ap. Paus. 2. 18. 6, Orestes had 
by her an illegitimate son Penthilus. 


F. Solmsen, TAPA 1947, 242 ff. H. J. R. 


ERINNA, poctess, of the Dorian island of Tlos (Suda, 
s.v. “Hpwrva), who probably lived at the end of the fourth 
century R.C., not, as the Suda suys, in the time of Sappho, 
since her art shows affinities to that of Theocritu:, and 
Asclepiades scems to have edited her work (Anth. Pal. 
Y. 11). Writing m local Doric with a few Aeolisms, she 
was famous for her Distaff ( HAaxary), a poem in 300 
hexameters in memory of her friend Baucis. Remains of 
this on a papyrus have recently been added to the few 
lines known from quotations, and show that tn it Erinna 
described experiences of girlhood shared with Baucis and 
lamented her death. The title may refer to the time of 
spinsterhood which it describes. She herself died at the 
age of nineteen (Anth. Pal. 7. 11. 2). There also survive 
three cpigrams, one dedicatory (Anth. Pal. 6. 352) and 
two inscriptions for Baucis’ tomb (Anth. Pal. 7. 710 and 
712). A line from what seems to have been a Propemp- 
ticon (fr. 2) is of doubtful authenticity (Ath. 283 d). 


Text. Diehl, Anth. Tyr. Graec. i. 4, 207-13; P. Maas, Hermes 


1934, 206 ff. , 
CRITICISM. C. M. Rowra, in Greek Poetry and Life (1936), gas n 
C. M. B 


ERINYES, spirits of punishment, avenging wrongs 
done to kindred, especially murder within the family or 
clan (cf. ORESTES, ALCMAEON 1), but also lesser offences 
(see Il. 9. 454, 571; 15. 204), even against those who are 
no kin but have a claim on our pity (beggars, Od. 17. 475, 
though there it 1s rather hoped than stated that there are 
such avengers for them if wronged). They once stop a 
violation of the course of nature (1. 19. 418), where they 
silence the horse Xanthus, given human utterance tem- 
porarily by Hera (407). Hence the dictum of Teraclitus 
(fr. 29 Bywater — 94 Diels—Kranz), that if the sun Ieft 
his course the Erinyes would find him. But these pass- 
ages po much beyond popular ideas, more in keeping with 
which are their associations with oaths (Il. 19. 259; 


Hesiod, Op. 803-4). 
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This early connexion of the Erinyes with offences other 
than manslaying makes against Rohde’s theory (Psyche* i. 
270), accepted also by Nilsson (GGR i?. 100 ff.), that 
originally an Erinys is the ghost of the person slain, 
though this will fit the other facts (close connexion with 
blood guilt, greater importance of the Erinyes of an elder 
brother or a parent, doubtful potency of those of a beggar; 
see the Homeric passages above) very well. It is on the 
whole more reasonable to suppose that they were from 
the first curses, actual or conditional, personalized, as 
Farnell argues (Cults v. 438-9), since a curse (cf. CURSES) 
is not a mere form of words but the stirring up of 
mysterious powers which work automatically when once 
set going. They are early associated with Earth (Hesiod, 
Theog. 185; cf. Tl. 19. 259), which helps to explain 
Demeter Erinys (cf. DEMETER), an earth-goddess, as 
repository of powers of vengeance. As they regularly 
work by disturbing the mind (Od. 15. 233-4), ıt is under- 
standable that very similar deitics are called Mamiat 
(Paus. 8. 34. 1). Being of the carth, they are often con- 
fused with kindlier powers who send fertility, Fumenides, 
Sepvat, etc.; their cult under their own name ıs ex- 
tremely rare (see Farnell, ibid. 437 fI). It is possible that 
the narne Erinys occurs on a tablet from Cnossos. 

E. Wisi, PW Suppl. vin. Il, J. R. 


ERIPHUS, Middle Comedy poet, as the two mytho- 
logical titles, AtoAvs and MeAcBo.a, suggest. 
FCG m. 550 ff.; CAF n, 428 1E 


ERIS, personification of strife (discord, rivalry, com- 
petition; there are two kinds, one bad and one good, the 
latter being emulation between fellow workers, Hesiod, 
Op. 11 ff.). Generally, however, she 1s definitely Strife. 
‘Thus she accompanies Ares in Homeric battle-scenes, as 
Il. 4. 440-1, where she is his sister and companion; 
Theog. 225 ff., she 1s daughter of Night and mother of 
Battles, Slaughters, Disputes, Iawlessness, etc. 

She emerges into fuller mythical personality in the 
Cypria. Zeus, having decided on the Trojan War, to 
reheve Earth of the burden of so many human beings 
(fr. 1 Allen), lets Eris be present at the marriage of 
Peleus and ‘Thetis (qq.v.). There she stirs up a quarrel 
between the goddesses as to which ıs the most beautiful, 
this leading to the Judgement of Paris (see PARIS) and so to 
the war. But the details are uncertain; we have no written 
pre-Alexandrian authority for the ‘apple of Discord’. 
In Hyginus, Fab. 92. 1, from a Greek source perhaps 
about contemporary with the Emperor Claudius (see 
Rose, Hygini Fabulae, p. viii), Eris (Discordia) comes to 
the door, throws in an apple, and says the most beautiful 
may pick ıt up; other authorities (listed by v. Sybel in 
Roscher’s Lex. i. 1338. so ff.) make her inscribe the 
apple ‘for the fairest’. "This is obvious Marchen (see 
FOLK-TALES), but when it was added to this myth is 
unknown, H.J. 4. 


EROS, pod of love in Greek mythology. Iros personi- 
fied does not occur in Homer, but the Homeric passages 
11 which the word eros 1s used give a clear idea of the 
original significance. It is the violent physical desire 
that drives Paris to Helen, Zeus to Hera, and shakes the 
limbs of the suitors of Penelope (JI. 3. 442; 14. 294; Od. 
18. 212). A more refined conception of this Eros who 
affects mind and body appears in the lyric poets of the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C. Because his power 
brings peril he is pictured as cunning, unmanageable, 
cruel (Aleman 36 Diehl; Ibycus 6 Diehl; Sappho 137 
Diehl; Theog. 1231); in Anacreon and in vase-paintings 
he smites the lovestruck one with an axe or a whip 
(Deltion 1927-8, 106). Ie comes suddenly like a wind 
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and shakes his victims (Sappho, Ibycus); Furtwängler 
recognized a pictorial equivalent of this image in the Eros 
who carries off a girl on vases and gems. Eros 1s playful, 
but he plays with frenzies and confusion. On the other 
hand, he symbolizes all attractions which provoke love. 
He is young and beautiful, he walks over'flowers, and the 
roses are ‘a plant of Eros’ of which he makes his crown 
(Anacreontea 53. 42). He is swect and warms the heart 
(Aleman 101 Diehl). Sappho sums up his essence, calling 
him ‘bitter-sweet’. 

Already Hesiod connects Eros with Aphrodite (q.v. 
§ 3 and sce Theog. 201), but many authorities hold this 
connexion not to be orginal. With Himeros and Pothos 
he 1s a constant companion of Aphrodite, although he can 
appear with any god, whenever a love story 1s involved, 
e.g. as audcBaArs at the marriage of Zeus and Hera (A. D. 
Nock, CR 1924, 152). 

Hesiod seems to have transformed the Ilomeric con- 
ception of Eros. Although he describes Eros in terms 
almost identical with Homer us the god who ‘loosens the 
limbs and damages the mind’, he also makes him to- 
gether with Earth and ‘l'artarus the oldest of gods, all- 
powerful over gods and men. Building on this idea of 
Eros as a cosmic principle Parmenides found a place for 
Eros (Diels, Vorsokr.7 1. 243, fr.'13), perhaps as the power 
which leads contrasts together? his philosophic con- 
ception contributed to the Euripidean picture of omni- 
potent Eros (Ath. 13. 561), took abstruse mythological 
shape in Orphic cosrnogonies (Ar. Av. 693), and formed 
the background for the famous Platonic discussions of 
Eros in Symposium and Phaedrus. (J. Stannard, Phronesis 
1959, 120.) 

IJellensstic pocts continue the more playful conception 
of Anacreon and sing the tricks which Eros plays on 
mortals, the tribulations of those who try to resist him, 
and the punishments which he receives for his misdeeds. 
His bow and arrows, first mentioned by Euripides (JA 
548 f.), play a great part in these accounts. IIe becomes a 
humanized genre figure in Rococo style. Frequently a 
plurality of Erotes is introduced (Ath. 13. 562; Anacre- 
ontea: Anth. Pal.; Ap. Rh. 3. 114). The usage originated 
because the Greeks drew no sharp distinction between 
love passion and the god who symbolized it; both could 
multiply. For the relation of Eros to Psyche see psycue. 
Eros had some old cults and enjoyed much individual 
worship. He was always the god of love directed towards 
male as well as female beauty. IIence his images in the 
gymnasia, his cult by the Sacred Band in Thebes (Ath. 
13. 561; 602), and the altar in Athens erected by the lover 
of Hippias (Ath. 13. 602 d). As a god of fertility Eros is 
celebrated in the very old cult in Thespiae, and ın the 
joint cult with Aphrodite on the north slope of the 
Athenian Acropolis. In Thespiae Eros was represented 
by an aniconic image; in Athens phallic symbols have 
been found in the sanctuary. In both cults festivals were 
celebrated; that in Thespiae was called Erotidia. The 
festival in Athens was celebrated in the spring month of 
Munichion (O. Broneer, Hesp. 1932, 31; 1935, 125). In 
Philadelphia the worshippers called themselves Erotes 
after the god. In Athens a procession of Erotes is repre- 
sented on a relief performing the functions of worship- 
pers. Another cult centre was Parion in Mysia. 

In art Eros grows young. He begins as a fairly grown- 
up boy in the archaic period, is a young boy in classical 
art, and becomes a playful putto in the Ilellenistic age. 

Cook, Zeus 1i. 2, 1039; C. T. Seltman, BSA 1923-4, 87; P. Fried- 
lander, Studi e testi (1939), 53; W. Strobel, Fros (1952); H. Gollob, 
Die Metamorphosen des Eros (1958); HL Chalk, JHN 1960, 32; K. 


Schaucnberg, Antike und Abendland 1961, 77. 
G. M. A. H.; J. R. T. P. 


EROTIAN, grammarian and doctor of the Neronian 
age, compiled an extant glossary to Hippocrates, 


ERUCIUS 
ERUCIUS (1) of Cyzicus (fl. c. 40 B.c.), a Greek with a 


Roman name, is the author of fourteen epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. One touching poem about a Greck 
woman captured by Romans (Anth. Pal. 7. 368) may 
refer to his mother; another (7. 377) expresses bitter 
hatred for Parthenius (q.v.); a third (6. 96) cites or co- 
incides with a line of Virgil (Kel. 7. 4). 

Cichornus, Rém. Stud. vm 3. G.H, 


ERUCIUS (2) CLARUS, Srxius, a fiiend of the 
Younger Pliny whose recommendation (Ep. 2. 9) gained 
him the lower senatorial mapistracies c. A.D. 97-101. 
After successful service in the Parthian War and the 
capture of Seleucia (116) he became suffect consul in 117. 
After the disgrace of his uncle C. Septicius Clarus, 
praetorian prefect, in 122, he held no further office until 
under Pius he became Pracfectus Urbi and consul IL in 
146 when he died. He had literary tastes (Aul. Gell. NA. 
7.6. 12; 13. 18. 12). H. H.S, 


ERYSICHTHON, in mythology, son of Triopas, of 
Dotion ın ‘Thessaly Wanting timber, he was so mis- 
guided as to start cutting down a sacred grove of Demeter, 
though warned not to do so by the goddess herself in 
human form. lie was thereupon plagued with insatiable 
hunger, to satisfy which he ruined himself and all his 
household. Thus far Callimachus (Cer. 23 ft.); the tale 
can be traced back no earlier than Hellanicus (Crusius 
in Roscher’s Lex. i. 1373. 56). Lycophron (1393, where 
see schol.; cf. Ov. Met. 8. 847 ff.) says he had a daughter 
Mestra, granted by her lover Poseidon power to change 
shape. She was sold in various beast-forms, escaped and 
came back to be resold, and he lived on the proceeds. 


Ziehitski, Philol 1891, 1348 fF. = Trestone n 1 ff; K. J McKay, 
Erysichthon: a Callumachean comedy (Leiden, 1962). H.J. R. 


ERYTHEIA, ‘the rcd, or blushing, one’, i.e. sunset- 
coloured. Name of (1) one of the Hesperides (q.v.; 
Apollod. 2. 114); (2) the daughter of Geryon, and also 
his island (Steph. Byz., s.v.; Paus. 10. 17. 5). 


ERYTHRAE (’Epvfpai), one of the twelve cities of the 
Ionan League, on the coast opposite the island of Chios. 
Founded according to tradition by a party from Crete, 
and later by Ionians under Cnopus son of Codrus, the 
city was prospcrous from the start, but has little indivi- 
dual history. Falling in turn, with the rest of Ionia, under 
the Lydians and then under the Persians, Erythrae was 
later a member of the Delian League; her assessment of 
seven talents is among the highest in Ionia. In the fourth 
century the city had some dealings with Mausolus, satrap 
of Caria, but their nature is not known. Pliny observes 
that the river Aeclon at Erythrae had the curious property 
of causing hair to grow on the body. For the legend of 
the blind fisherman and the statue of Heracles see 
Pausanias. 7. 5. 5-8. The ancient name has changed, 
through the forms Rttri and Litri, to the present Jidir; 
the ruins are not abundant, but the city-wall, over two 
miles long, is well preserved in part, and the theatre has 
recently been excavated. 

G. E. Bean, Aegean Turkey (1966), 153-9. G. E. B. 
ERYX, an Elymian settlement and a mountain (Monte 
San Giuliano: 751 m. above sea-level) above Drepana in 
west Sicily. An attempt by Dorieus (q.v.) to establish a 
settlement in the [neighbourhood failed. Dependent on 
Segesta in the fifth century ».C., Eryx was occupied later 
by the Carthaginians, though temporarily seized by 
Pyrrhus (278 or 277). Phoenician masons’ marks are 
found on the walls, and Punic legends appear on the 
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coinage from the fourth century. The Elymian settle- 
ment, perhaps on a lower height than the famous temple 
of Astarte-Aphrodite-Venus (where 1s the modern town 
of S. Giuliano), was evacuated in 259 during the First 
Punic War, and the inhabitants were transferred to 
Drepana. L. Junius seized both heights and established 
a fort on the lower slopes to isolate Diepana (249). Hamil- 
car Barca captured the old town, but not the temple 
and lower fort (244), thus he failed to relieve Drepana, 
although maintaining his position until 241. The temple 
underlies a medieval castle: see Not, Scav. 1934, 264 ft.; 
JUS 1936, 218 ff. H.H S. 


ESQUILINE. The name, in the form *2squiliae (from 
ex-colo, cf, inquilinus), denoted the castern plateau formed 
in Rome by montes Oppius and Cispius, the regio Esquilina 
being the second of the republican Four Regions (Varro, 
Ling. 5. 49-50). In the Iron Age and much later it was 
used as a cemetery (von Duhn, Italische Graberkunde 
(1924), 1. 468), ultimately for paupers (lior. Sat. 1. 8. 
8--13). lt was included by the republican Wall and pro- 
vided later sites for Nero’s Golden Llouse and ‘I'rajan's 
Thermae. Under Augustus the name was applied to 
Regio V, outside the republican Wall, containing various 
gardens and the Sessorium, an imperial residence. ‘The 
Arch of Galhenus (CIL vi. 1106) recalls the porta Esqui- 
lına of the republican Wall. LAR. 


ETEOCLES, (1) an ancient king of Orchomenus, 
founder of the local cult of the Charites (Paus. 9. 44. 
9 ff.). (2) In mythology, the elder son ot Oedipus (q.v.). 
After the blinding and retirement of their father, he and 
his brother Polynices twice insulted him, once by setting 
betore him certain vessels which had belonged to Laius 
and once by giving him a portion of meat less honourable 
than a king should have (Cyche Thebais, frs. 2 and 3, 
Allen). lle therefore cursed them (for conjectural details, 
see Rose, Handbook of Greek Myth.*, index), end the 
curse was fulfilled thus. Fle and Polynices agreed to 
reyen in alternate years, Eteocles taking the first year. 
Polynices left "Thebes and married Argeia (see ADRASTUS). 
At the end of the year Etcocles would not give up his 
throne; Polynices returned with the Seven, and the two 
brothers met and killed each other. See references in 
Rose, loc. cit. H.J R. 


ETEOCLUS, son of Iphis, a somewhat obscure Argive 
hero. At a fairly early stage of the tradition he seems to 
have replaced Parthenopacus (q.v.) as one of the Seven 
against Thebes, cf. ADRASTUS (sce Paus. 10.) 10. 3). Then 
Aeschylus (Sept. 458) or his authority included both him 
and Parthenopacus, apparently so as to be able to leave 
Adrastus out of the actual assault; hence later writers 
(as Soph. OC 1316 and Eur. Supp. 872) use the same 
list. 


See Wilamowitz-Muellendorff, slischylos Interpretationen (1914) 
100 HJR. 


ETHIOPIA, the land of the Ethiopians or ‘Burnt- 
Faced Men’, was a name usually applied by the Greeks 
to any region in the far south (but north of the Equator). 
Under the influence perhaps of Ilomer (Od. 1. 22, ctc.), 
who distinguished between Western and Eastern Ethio- 
pians, Aeschylus (Supp. 284-6) made the Ethiopians 
extend to India, and Herodotus (esp. 3. 17-23; 7. 69-70) 
distinguished between the woolly-haired Ethiopians 
(negroes) and the straight-haired ones (primitive Indians). 
‘The tendency to confuse Ethiopians with Indians con- 
tinued throughout ancient times (e.g. in Acsch. Supp. 
284 ff.). But from Herodotus onward Ethiopia designated 
especially the lands south of Egypt—Nubia, Sennaar, 
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Kordofan, and north Abyssinia. ‘This country was visited 
since 665 B.C. by the Greeks, some of whom penetrated 
in the wake of Cambyses as far as Korosko, and various 
Ethiopian peoples became known in Greece by their 
tribal names. Under the Ptolemies the African coast was 
explored by sea as far as Somaliland and Cape Guarda- 
fui; the Blue and the White Nile and the Atbara were 
clearly distinguished (see NILE); and the Ethiopian city of 
Meroe (q.v.) received a veneer of Hellenic culture (Diod. 
3. 38 ff.; Strabo 16. 773-4; 785-7). An Ethiopian raid into 
Egypt (25 B.C.) was repelled by the Romans, who estab- 
lished a frontier area from Assuan and Maharrakah. In 
the first century A.D. a powerful Ethiopian State arose in 
Abyssinia (see AXUMIS). 


E. A. W. Rudge, The Epypnan Sudan (1907); P. Paulitschke, 
Geogr. Erforschung des afrikaruschen Kontinents (1884). k. H. W. 


ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE. Etruscan is commonly be- 
lieved to be an insoluble mystery. l'he ancients themselves 
considered that it did not resemble any other known 
language (Dion. Hal. 1. 30. 2). However, some texts 
which present an unquestionable affinity with it have 
been found in Lemnos. It ıs now somcuüumes admitted 
that it did not belong to the Indo-European group of lan- 
guages, but was a remnant of the prehistoric Mediterra- 
nean linguistic substratum, which was broken up and 
transmuted under the pressure of protracted Indo- 
furopean infiltrations, and cmetged only where this 
pressure had been less successful. 

We possess some 10,000 Inscriptions dating from the 
seventh century to the tune of Augustus. They mostly 
consist of epitaphs, which generally are comparatively 
late (third to first centuries B.Cc.), very short, and stereo- 
typed in phraseology. A few ate outstanding for their 
length, their subject, and sometimes their curly date: the 
liturgical text written on the wrappings of an Egyptian 
mummy now in Zagreb (1,190 words, second -first 
century); the tile from Capua (300 words, fifth—fourth 
century), dealing with funeral ceremonies; the Crppus 
Perusinus (130 words), a legal document, concerning a 
pont of burial rights; the elogium on the sarcophagus of 
a magistrate of ‘TVarquini, relating his career (59 words); a 
lead plate from Maghano, with names ot deities and 
funeral offerings (70 words). To these and some others 
must be added now the two inscriptions on sheets of gold 
leaf (16 and g lines), which were excavated in 1964 in 
Pyrgi (q.v.), the harbour of Cacre (Cerveteri), together 
with a Punic inscription on a similar gold sheet and ap- 
parently of sumilar content (11 lines): this find raised 
great hopes that a bilingual group had been discovered, 
but the study of these fascinating texts is only at its 
beginning. 

Jn order to interpret Etruscan inscriptions, three dif- 
ferent methods have been used. For many years, Etrus- 
cologists presupposed that Etruscan was akin to other 
better-known languages, and therefore fancied that they 
could interpret it as connected with e.g., Greek, Latin, 
Finnish, or Albanian. This etymological method has 
proved a complete failure, though it can explain a few 
words, which the Etruscans had borrowed from their 
neighbours or from commercial contacts. It is generally 
agreed now that we must rely upon the internal evidence 
of the records themselves, and nearly all we know of 
Etruscan comes from the patient effort ot linguists who 
have scrutinized those words and constructions which 
recur in various contexts. However, this empirical 
method has recently been supported by a third: since 
Etruscan civilization itself developed as a part of a com- 
mon Italic culture, an Etruscan ritual inscription from 
Cortona may not be altogether dissimilar from, for in- 
stance, the Umbrian ritual inscription of Iguvium (q.v.); 
parallel formulas may have expressed, among contem- 
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porary pricsthoods, a certain uniformity of prayer and 
approach. This comparative method, which naturally has 
to be carefully checked, has opened new perspectives, 
especially in the gencral survey of the inscription of 
Zagreb. 

The Etruscan alphabet is known to us under two 


aspects: first, theoretical model alphabets of 26 letters 
inscribed on ivory tablets, terracotta vases, etc., which 
were perhaps introduced in Etruria by Phoenician mer- 
chants; secondly, the alphabets actually used 1n surviving 
mscriptions; the archaic ones (seventh--sixth centuries) 
have 23 letters, the later (fourth—first centuries) 20 letters 
as the theorctical alphabet contained characters which 
were not needed by Etruscan phonetics. “he Etruscan 
alphabet in turn provided, with some modifications, 
the Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, and Venetic alphabets. 

In the majority of the oldest inscriptions, words are 
separated by dots. However, around the middle of the 
fifth century, and within certain limited districts (south 
Etruria and Campania), a syllabic punctuation appears. 
This system, which propagated itself in Venetic and 
recurs in ].emnian, has been interpreted as an obscure 
inheritance of earlier contacts with the Aegean world. 

Besides proper names, there are about 150 root-words 
the meaning of which 1s approximately established. Some 
were preserved by Greek and Latin authors, like ats, plur. 
aisar, ‘pod’. The funerary inscriptions have provided us 
with a fair knowledge of the vocabulary of relationship: 
clan, plur. clenar, ‘son’; sex, ‘daughter’, etc. he verb lupu 
means ‘to die’; the nouns awl, ‘year’, and fiv, ‘moon’ and 
‘month’. From the number of the vears that the dead had 
lived we can infer the value of the numerals, while the 
first six are also found written on dice. There is now an 
almost gencral agreement us to their order, u, zal, ci, 
sa, max, hub. "Vens were formed by adding -aly: thus a 
(3), cealy (30). Names of magistrates have also been iden- 
tified, e.g. zilab == praetor; purlne (Greek mpvtaves ?). 

The adaptation of Greek mythological names found 
on mirrors, and the simpler constructions of the funerary 
inscriptions have laid the basis of our knowledge of 
Etruscan phonetics, morphology, and syntax. They seem 
to be dominated by a great variety of rules and anomalous 
possibilities. The genitive 1s generally marked, for mascu- 
line nouns, by -s, for feminine, by -(a@)/; but masculine 
nouns ending ın a dental or sibilant consonant take the 
-(a)l termination (arnb, arn@al), and feminine nouns end- 
ing in -/, -a, awa, -u take the -s (ram@a, ram@as). For some 
nouns a complete paradigm can be drawn: nom. me@lum 
(‘nation’); gen. me@lum-e-s; loc. me@lum-t/@; dat. meb 
lum-e-rt. A peculiarity of Etruscan morphology is a 
tendency to the superimposition of suflixes, without 
changing the meaning: laris-al-ts-la — larisal, ‘of Laris’. 
For verbs also, the value of different endings has become 
clearer: the stems are often used as imperatives (tur, 
‘to give’ and ‘give’); the 3rd sing. perfect ends in -ce 
(turce, turuce, ‘he gave’). There are a great number of 
particles and pronouns (-c and (u)m = Lat. que; nac, 
‘so’). 

The general impression is that of a language which has 
never been systematically fixed. Although considerable 
progress has been achieved in recent years, the insufh- 
ciency of our present state of knowledge is illustrated by 
the difficulty of achieving an accurate translation of 
the Pyrgi inscriptions, despite the help of a Punic 
bilingual. 

The majority of Etruscan inscriptions have been published in 
Corpus Insonptionum Etruscarum, which 1s still in progress: 1 (1894— 
1902)- Fiesole, Volterra, Siena, Arezzo, Cortona, Chiusi, Perugia, i. 
1 (1907): Orvieto, Volaimi; ti. 2 (1924). Populonia, Vetulonia, Vulci; 
u. 3 (1996): Tarquima; im. 1 (1912): Faliscan ‘Territory; Suppl i 
(1911)- the inacnpton of Zagreb. Testimonia Linguae Ftruscae? (1968) 
by M., Pallottino 1s a useful collection of goo inscnptions, with a com- 
pie 


te reference system and excellent indexes. New discoveries are 
published yearly m Stud: Frrusch. For the new Pyrgi inscriptions 
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see R.v, PYRGI; M, Pallottino, Archeol. Class. 1964, 49 ff. J. Heurgon, 
JRS 19060, 1 ff. i 


A. "Trombetti, La lingua etrusca (1928); M. Pallottino, Elementi dt 
lingua etrusca (1996) and Etruscoloygra® (1963), 741 íf; G Devoto, 
‘Etrusco e per-indoeuropeu’, Stud Etr. 1944, 197 ff; K. Olzscha, 
‘Contronti di parole etrusco-umbre’, Stud. Etr 1961, 485 ff , on the 
alphabet, J. A. Bundgård, ‘Why did the art of writing spread to the 
Wost? Anal Rom, Instituti Damcı, 1965, 11 ft; on syllabic punctua- 
tion, È Vetter, ‘Die Elerkunft des venetischen Punktiersystems’, 
Glotta 1945, 114 ff, F. Slotty, Dettrage zur Keruscologte 1 (1952); 
on names, W Schultze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen 
(1904), H. Rix, Das etruskische Cognomen (1964), E Fiesel, ‘Die 
Namen des griech. Mythos im Etruslkaschen’, Zeitschr f verglach. 
Sprachforschung, try Heft, 1928. J.H. 


ETRUSCANS (Tyrseno1, Tyrrheni), the earliest histori- 
cal occupants of the territories between the Tiber and the 
Arno (approximately the modern 'l'uscany) and Rome's 
principal early rivals for the hegemony of central Italy. 
They formed a loose confederation ot politically inde- 
pendent cities with a common religious centre at Volsinii, 
and at the height of their power (c. 500 B.c.) they con- 
trolled an empire extending from the Po to central 
Campania; but though a vigorous and cultured people, 
they lacked the political cohesion of the Romans, by 
whom they were one by one finally conquered and ab- 
sorbed. 

The oldest Etruscan cities (Caere, Populonia, Rusellae, 
Tarquinii, Veii, Vetulonia, Volaterrac, Vulci, qq.v.) lay 
on or within easy reach of the coast, whence Etruscan 
rule spread inland towards Umbria and the middle Tiber 
valley (Arretium, Clusium, Cortona, Perugia, qq.v.) and, 
shortly before 500 n.C., northwards across the Apennines. 
At its fullest extent northern Etruria was coterminous with 
the Umbrians and Picenes (qq.v.), with the Ligurians, 
with the Veneti of Ateste (q.v.), and the Golaseccan Jron 
Age peoples of the southern Alps (see COMUM). In this 
direction Etruscan power was broken in the Jate fifth 
century by the invading Celts (q.v.). The corresponding 
southward expansion, complete by the mid sixth century 
(Etruscan Capua was founded c. 600 B.c.), was short- 
lived. The expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome was 
tollowed by the campaign in which Aristodemus (q.v. 2) 
drove the Etruscans from Campania, and in 474 R.C. 
Etruscan naval expansion, which at one time achieved 
control of Corsica, was conclusively checked in a battle 
off Cumae by the Campaman Greeks and HFlieron of 
Syracuse. During the fifth century the Samnites swept 
the Etruscans out of Campania; Veil was destroyed in 
396 B.C., and by the cnd of the third century the whole 
of Etruria was in Roman hands. 

Already by the time of Varro and of the Emperor 
Claudius the Ftruscans were a matter for antiquarian 
speculation, and the broad lines of the modern dispute 
as to their origins had taken shape. Herodotus (1. 94) 
believed them to be immigrants from Lydia, whereas 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. 30), writing under Augus- 
tus, maintained they were indigenous. In the past the 
evidence of Ilerodotus has been generally accepted, but 
recently the growing body of archaeological information, 
with its clear indications of a continuity of native develop- 
ment and absence of identifiably Asiatic features, has led 
a number of scholars to follow Dionysius ın regaiding 
them as indigenous. ‘The discussion turns on three 
aspects of the subject—the language of the Etruscans, 
their culture, and their political identity. The conclusions, 
though related, are not necessarily the same ın each case. 

The Etruscan language (q.v.) is not a member of the 
Indo-European or any other identifiable group of lan- 
guages, and it is still quite uncertain whether it was an 
autochthonous local survival or an exotic intruder from 
abroad, or again, if it was an intruder, by whom it was 
introduced. The evidence of archaeology is more explicit. 
It is firmly established that the material culture of the 
historical Etruscans was rooted in, and derived without 
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any sharp break from, that of the Early Iron Age Villa- 
novan (g.v.) inhabitants of Etruria. Although there were 
a great many derivative elements, at first from the eastern 
Mediterranean and later from Greece, there is nothing 
that could not have been due to purely commercial con- 
tacts. Much has sometimes been made of the shift in 
burial practice from cremation (the Villanovan rite) to 
inhumation; but it is now evident that this took place 
within the framework of a single developing culture and 
does not necessarily imply the arrival of fresh peoples. In 
its most characteristic material aspects the Etruscan 
civilization unquestionably took shape on Italian soil. 

On the other hand, Etruscan religion and astrology 
include many clements that seem to derive from the 
ancient east (see RELIGION, EfRUSCAN); and the rich 
princely tombs that contain many of the finest oriental or 
ornientalizing pieces (e.g. the Regolini Galassi tomb at 
Caere, the Barberini and Bernadini tombs at Praeneste) 
appear with a suddenness suggestive of a new historical 
situation. "These and other similar phenomena have heen 
taken by many to indicate the arrival of a small, alien 
aristocracy, analogous to the Normans in south Italy ot 
the “Turks in Anatolia, whose talents lay in the fields of 
warfare and political organization rather than of material 
culture and who have consequently left little direct mark 
on the archaeological record. 

What ts beyond question ts that, whether the Tyrsenot 
were in origin such a conquering minority, or whether 
they merely represent the sum of the Early Iron Age 
peoples of Etruria, they had by the end of the seventh 
century become a single people with a single common 
language and a single broadly uniform culture, that of the 
historical Etruscans. Pending the systematic excavation 
of one of the Etruscan cities, our knowledge of their 
etvihzation comes largely from the grave goods and the 
carved or painted decoration of its cemeteries. Etruscan 
metalwork was outstanding. ‘heir jewellery displays an 
extraordinary technical virtuosity and their bronzework, 
espeaially their furniture and fine houschold goods, was 
widely exported both within the Mediterranean (cf. Ath. 
1. 28; 15. 700) and to Celtic Europe, major centres of pro- 
duction being Vulci, Capua, and the cities of eastern 
Tuscany. Surviving masterpieces include the Chimaera 
of Arezzo and the Capitoline Wolf. Although sculpture in 
stone was practised wherever local materials were 
favourable, as ın the bas-rehefs of Chiusi and the 
alabasters of Volaterrac, the principal sculptural medium 
was painted terracotta, which was widcly used for decorat- 
ing the timber superstructures of temples and even on 
occasion for life-sized figured groups. ‘lhe workshops of 
Falerii, Caere, and Ven in particular were active over 
large areas of southern Etruria and Latium, mcluding 
Rome. The magnificent series of tomb-paintings at 
Tarquinit (also at Chiusi, Orvieto, and Van) affords a 
vivid glimpse of Etruscan life and aspirations: scenes of 
banqueting, music and dancing, hunting, racing and 
wrestling, side by side with the grim figures of the under- 
world ın a striking contrast of gaiety and fatalism. In every 
medium the techniques and much of the vocabulary were 
borrowed initially (from Greece and from the Orient), 
but, despite continuous contact with and influence from 
the Greeks in south Italy, the development is individual 
and unmistakably Etruscan. i 

Most of the obscurities of Etruscan history derive from 
the fact that it reaches us through an alien and largely 
hostile tradition, recorded when Etruria was already a 
spent force. Etruria was in fact the civilized power with 
which Rome was in closest contact during the earliest, 
formative stages of her own development. Religion, civil 
institutions, warfare, architecture, art, and engineering, 
these are some only of the fields in which Rome’s debt to 
Etruria was deep and lasting. 
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Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum (1893- ); G Dennir, Cities and 
Cemeteries af Etruria’ (1884); D. Randall Maclver, Vidlanovans and 
Early Etruscans (1924); G. Q. Gighol, L'arte Etrusca (1035); M. 
Pallottino, The Etruscans (1955 = Engl. 'I'ranal. of Ftruscologia, of 
which 5th ed. is 1963), Art of the Etruscans (1955); L. Bantı, Ji 
Mondo degli Etruschi (1960); J. Heurgon, La Vie quotidienne chez les 
Etrusques (1961, Engl. ‘Transl. 1964); E. Richardson, The Etruscans, 
ther Art and Civilization (1964) (with excellent bibliographies, 
covering individual sites and subjects), Scullurd, Ltr. Cites. 
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ETYMOLOGICA (Greek). The earliest ctymological 
studies are known only from (usually nameless) repro- 
duction in the philosophers. The first-known ttle is the 
Iepi érvupodoyias of Heraclides Ponticus, now lost, as 
ulso the ‘Erupodvyind of Chrysippus. Under Atuust 
influcnce etymology flourished among the later Alexan- 
drians and under the early Empure, e.g. in the lexica of 
Firenacus, Demetrius Ixion, and Cuecilius of Calacte. 
‘These works were absorbed by Dionysius, Vestinus, 
Phrynichus, and others of the second century a.b. From 
them, and from later redactions and conflations, e.g. by 
Orus, Orion, and Helladius, the Byzantine Etymologica 
are mainly derived, See ETYMOLOGICUM MAGNUM. 


R. Reitzenstein, Geschichte d. gr. Etymologika (1897). P. D R.F, 


ETYMOLOGICUM MAGNUM, an extant lexicon of 
uncertain date, but used by Eustathius, who became 
Archbishop of Thessalonica in A.D. 1175, and based 
mainly on the E. Gudianum (of c. A.D. 1100) and the 
E. Magnum Genuinum (late oth c., as yet unpublished), 
the E. Gud. itself being a conflation of the E.M.G. and 
the E. Parvum, both of which were completed under the 
direction of Photius. 


E. Magnum: T. Gaistord (1841), R. Reitzenstein, Gesch, d. griech. 
Etymologtha (1897), 212 f. P. B. R. F. 


ETYMOLOGY (in Greck and Roman times). Men 
have always seemed prone to toy with derivations and 
to sec lessons in mere words. ‘Thus in Od. 19. 562-7 the 
gates of tvory and horn by their very names—in Greek— 
proclaim the frustration and fulfilment, respectively, of 
the dreams that pass through them. Proper names have 
always been especial objects of such interest. L. Lersch 
(NSprachphilosophie d. Alten (1838-41), 3. 3 ff.) quotes 
sume seventy examples—a selection only—maiunly from 
Ilomer, Hesiod, Pindar, and Tragedy. ‘hus Aias 1s 
related by Sophocles to aialew, by Pindar to aleros; 
lurpides connects Zethus with Cy7rew. Such play upon 
personal names contmues up to the present day in Greek, 
and was much practised in late antiquity. (See ALLEGORY, 
GRLEK.) 

2. Unfortunately, Greck etymology did not remain the 
sport of amateurs, but was involved in sophistic and 
philosophical speculations on the origin of everything, 
including, mevitably, language. Was ‘horse’, or, it might 
be, some other— perhaps unrevealed—name, as much 
a natural property of the animal as its shape and constitu- 
tion, or was a name only an artificial label by convention 
attached to this or that? Many of the Greek thinkers 
adopted the former view, with its consequences. Cra- 
tylus, pupil of Heraclitus, said that knowledge of Nature’s 
hames was required for real speech; without that utter- 
ance was mere noise. Indeed, in his old age, despairing 
ol uscertaining Nature’s names, he gave up utterance and 
used only gestures. Such a theory ıs paralleled in primi- 
tive (and later) practices, when, for example, healing 
virtues in things are deduced from their names, and 
the prescription swallowed with as muck faith as the 
medicine: cf. E. S. McCartney, AJPhil. 1927, 326; E. R. 
Iluc, Travels in Tartary (1850), 1. 75. 

3. lf, then, words are not mere tokens of sensation 
and belief, to trace them to their ultimate origins would 
elucidate not the history of human opinion but Nature’s 
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own ërvpos Adyos. From this theory, constantly active 
though repeatedly challenged, arose a systematic practice 
of etymology, not only among its adherents. Early 
examples, with parodies of his own, figure largely ın 
Plato’s Cratylus, sometimes hitting the truth, if only by 
accident. Aristotle, who rejected the theory, has deriva- 
tions: dikatov, ĉexaorýs, from diya (Eth. Nic. 1132°32), 
paxapiov from yxalpw (ibid. 13527), owdpoavyn (after Pl. 
Cra, 411 ¢) from owlew tiv dpovnow, and (cf. Athenacus 
40 b) peĝúew from drinking peta rò Oveuw. 

4. The Stoics, accepting the naturalistic theory, 
sought to relate the apparent chaos of current language 
to the rule of law hypothetically pervading Nature’s 
works, by four principles stated in the Augustinian 
Principia Dialecticae. Nature forms words (1) «ata 
pinow, by imitating things, e.g. stridor, clangor, or their 
impressions on the senses, as crux and voluptas are, 
respectively, unpleasant and pleasant in name (sound) as 
in fact; (11) xaf Gpovornra, c.g. crura, which are ‘longi- 
tudine atque duritia inter membra cetera ligno crucis 
similiora’; (111) not from the thing but from something 
associated with it in one of various relations, viz. (a) per 
efficentiam, as ‘foedus a foeditate porci’; (b) per effecta, 
as ‘puteus quod cius effectum potatio est’; (c) per id quod 
continetur, as urbs from orbis; (d) per td quod continet, as 
horreum from hordeum; (e) by metonymy, as mucro for 
gladius; (iv) xar avtriġpaow, as ‘lucus, quod minime 
luceat’, ‘bellum, quod res bella non sit’. 'The operation 
of natural law was obscured, so they said, by human 
iregularıty, arwpadia (see CRATES (3) OF MALLOS). 

§. The Atticist movement (see GLOSSA, GREEK) fur- 
nished a new impulse for etymologists, and a new aim, 
viz. to test the admissibility of a word to ‘correct use’ by 
relating ıt to its orotyciov, which in the derivative had 
probably suffered loss, accretion, metathesis, crasis, or 
other mutation. In this connexion a terminology for 
many such wa@n was evolved; cf. Pseudo-l'rypho, Hepi 
ma@a@v. Atticism regarded not the usage of good writers 
but what was right for them to use (see Phrynichus; 
contra, Sext. Emp. Math. 1. 98). Etymology appears 
with analogy as a touchstone of diction in the Atticist 
Firenaeus (early 2nd c. A.p.), and remained one of the 
criteria of fully developed purism, Greek and Latin. 
‘Latinitas est incorrupte loquendi obscruatio secundum 
Romanam linguam; constat autem, ut adserit Varro, his 
quattuor: natura (meaning etymologia), analogia, consue- 
tudine, auctoritate’ (Diom. 439). This new ctymology 
appears in Philoxenus (1st c. B.c.), one of Varro’s main 
sources, and ıs fully developed in Seleucus (under 
Tiberius), whose results resemble those of the Cratylus, 
from which he borrows. 

6. At Rome (as elsewhere) actiological etymologies 
were carly popular: ‘nomina haec numinum m indigita- 
mentis inueniuntur, 1.e. in libris pontificalibus, qui et 
nomina deorum et rationes nominum continent’ (Serv. 
on Verg. G. 1. 21). There are also examples in the carly 
poets. Under Greek influences the etymological fashion 
took firm hold of Latın lıterature and scholarship, with 
like results as in Greek: Paullus, s.v. ‘miles’: ‘militem 
Aelius (i.e. Stilo) a mollitia xar’ avtippaow dictum putat: 
sic ludum [‘‘school’’] dicimus, in quo minime luditur’ (cf. 
Quin. Inst. 1. 6); cf. Diom. and § 4, supra. The taste for 
etymology grew in late antiquity. Martianus Capella (c. 
A.D. 420) and Isidore of Seville (c. A.D. 570-636) are 
among its most enthusiastic practitioners. 

7. It would be idle to analyse minutcly a practice, 
popular and highly esteemed, often surprisingly correct 
and even acute (cf. Pl. Cra. 405 c—d), which constantly 
produced such results as, €o7epos, dao tod €ow Tepay 
ndvra Ta Coa, and, ypappartiny, dia TÒ THKEW Kal Kabaipew 
Tà ypdppata, and, €vrepov, mapa rò evros péew: 50 we are 
told that the (Greek) vowels number seven because there 
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are seven planets. Neither Grecks nor Romans, early or 
late, came within reach of a scientific, historical method 
in etymology. Their rules are but statements of their 
arbitrary practices, with a multiplication of terminology 
that did nothing for the advancement of knowledge. 

E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik i (1939), 29 ff ; E Maller, De 
veterum imprimis Romanorim studus etymologicts (1910); K Woldt, 
De analogiae din plina apud grammaticos Latinos (1911), H Steinthal, 
Gesch. d Sprachwissenschuft bei den Griechen u. Romern (1891) 


i. 331 f. See also under GRAMMAR, GLOSSA (GREI K). 
P. B. R. F. 


EUANGELUS appcars to be a New Comedy poet. 
One fragment (10 trochaic tetrameters) is preserved of 
Avaxadunropevy-—a master discusscs with a cook the 
preparations for a wedding-banguet. 


FCG iv. 572; CAF m. 376. 


EUANTHIOUS (4th c. a.n.), author of a commentary on 
Terence. The only parts remaining are certain sections 
of the treatise De comoedia which 1s now prefixed to the 
commentary of Aelus Donatus (q.v.). 


Cf. Schanz—Hosius, § $36. 1. 


EUBOEA, also called Long Island (Makris), since it 
stretched from the Gulf of Pagasac to Andros. It shared 
the culture of the Cyclades in the Bronze Age. "The chief 
cities in antiquity were Chalcis and Eretria (qq.v.). 
Other cities were Histiaca, Geraestus, and Carystus, 
famous for its marble. In the eighth century Chalcis and 
Eretria were powerful mercantile cities, who led the 
islanders to found a trading post at Al Mina (q.v.) in 
Syra by about 800. They established colonies on the 
north-west shores of the Acgean and in Italy and Sicily 
and fought over the Lelantine plain, which lay between 
them, in the eighth century. Eretrian control of some of 
the Cyclades passed to Athens, who later compelled 
Chalcis to cede part of the plain (506). In 490 the Persian 
general Datis attacked Fuboea and captured Eretria and 
Carystus. Euboean contingents fought the Persians at 
Salamis and Plataea. Owing to Boeotian intrigues, the 
whole islund revolted from Athens in 446, but it was re- 
conquered by Pericles, who planted cleruchies ın it. The 
cities remained tributary allies of the first Athenian 
League but revolted in the Peloponnesian War (411). 
They were enrolled in the second Athenian League (378- 
377) and incorporated in a Euboean Confederacy (341). 
After much turmoil, while the Thebans and Philip II of 
Macedon intrigued against Athens, the whole island 
came under the control of the Macedonian monarchy, 
by whose fortunes it was affected for the rest of the 
third century. In 196 Flamininus, the liberator of 
Greece, revived the Fuboean Confederacy. Fuboea was 
temporarily occupied by Antiochus of Sytia (192-191); 
for aid given to the Achaean Confederacy against Rome 
the federation was dissolved (146). The island was at- 
tached to the province of Macedonia, and fell into decay 
in the Roman imperial period. 

IG {xii (9); P-K, GL i. 2. Geyer, Topographie und Geschichte der 
Insel Euboea (1903); J. Boardman, ASA 1952, 1 ff., 1957, 1ff.; 


W. Wallace The Fuboean League and its Coinage (1956); W. G. 
Forrest, Hist. 1957, 160 ff. W. A. L.; J. B. 


EUBULEUS (Ezfovievs), properly a euphemistic title 
of Hades, ‘the good counsellor’ (schol. Nic. Alex. 1 
and elsewhere); one of a group of Orphic chthonian 
deities (Kern, Orph. frag. 32c—e). He is humanized 
into a swineherd (fr. 51), son of Dysaules and brother of 
Triptolemus, who gave Demeter news of the rape of 
Persephone; or his swine were swallowed up with 
Persephone, which 1s why swine are thrown into chasms 
at the Thesmophoria (fr. 50). 


Nilsson, GGR i". 463. H. J. R. 
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EUBULUS 
EUBULIDES of Miletus, dialectician of the Megarian 


school, taught at Athens. He wrote a lampoon against 
Aristotle. He 1s said to have taught Demosthenes dia- 
lectic and rhetoric. He is best known for his eristic 
arguments, of which the most famous are the dlevddpevos 
and the owpirns; but some of those ascribed to him by 
Diogenes J .aertius are of older date. 


AR GI CTAN W. and M. Kneale, The Development of Logic (1962), 
114 

As PAMPHIFTEFR. 1. Diring, Aristotle in the Ancient Bragrapiucad 
Tradition (1957), 388. . D. R. 


EUBULUS (1) (c. 405-c. 335 B.c.), probably the most 
important Athenian statesman of the period 355--342. In 
355, after thirteen years’ struggle to regain Amphipolis 
and the Chersonese and the brief but disastrous Social 
War, the imperialistic advocates of war were discredited 
and the State near bankruptcy. Rising under the aegis of 
Diophantus of Sphettus, Eubulus by means of his posi- 
tion asa Theoric Commissioner gradually assumed con- 
trol of the whole of Athens’ finances, and raised public 
and private prosperity to a level probably not attained 
since the fifth century. An extravagant version of the 
sort of methods he probably followed 1s to be found in 
Xenophon's De Vectigalibus, but the most important 
guarantee of economic recovery was a law which made tt 
difficult for the assembly to draw on the routine revenues 
of the State for messential military operations. Thus he 
was able to employ the annual surpluses on a programme 
of public works: the distribution of money to the people, 
70 Oewpixov, probably instituted in this period, engaged 
only a small part of the moneys controlled by the ‘Vheoric 
Commission. 

In the wider spheres of policy, to judge from the 
allusions of Demosthenes, he sought to concentrate 
Athens’ military resources on the defence of the essential 
interests of Athens and of Greece, and to exclude Philip 
from Greek affairs by uniting the Greeks in a Common 
Peace, his chief associates being Midias, Aeschines, and 
Phocion. The expedition to Thermopylae in 352, the 
intervention in Euboca in 348, and the attempt to unite 
the Greeks against Philip in 347/6 (or 348/7) are the chief 
fruits of this policy. Like almost all Athenian statesmen, 
he telt himself forced to accept the peace negotiated in 346 
by Philocrates and Demosthenes. After Philip used the 
peace to intervene in Phocis, Demosthenes determined 
to renew the war, but Eubulus and his supporters sought 
to maintain and extend the peace. By mid 344 the opposi- 
tion of Demosthenes and Hegesippus was beginning to 
weaken Eubulus’ influence; m 343 the parties were 
fairly evenly balanced; but in 342 Demosthenes and the 
war-party were in full control. No more 1s heard of 
Eubulus after Chacronea, and he may, like Aeschines, 
have retired from active politics. By 330 he was dead. 


See THEORIKA. A. M. Andreades, A History af Greek Public Finance 
(1934), index; G. L. Cawkwell, JAS 1963, 471.; G. Glotz, Histoire 
grecque ni (1941), index, s.v. ‘Eubule’, G. L.C. 


EUBULUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, with six T-enuean 
victories (IG i17. 2325. 144: the victors’ list puts him two 
places after Anaxandrides, two before Antiphanes(qq.v.). 
He composed 104 plays (Suda). Some fifty-eight titles 
are extant, about half indicating mythological burlesque 
or parody of tragedy (note eleven titles identical with 
Euripides, a further eight with other tragedians), and 
parody of ‘tragic’ language is not uncommon in the frag- 
ments (direct parody of Euripides at frs. 26 [his sigmat- 
ism], 27, 67). Other notable titles: Atovdatos (fr. 25: a 
character sketch of the tyrant), [lopvoBooxds, Zurevs, 
Ldiyyoxapiwy (a cook or slave who posed Sphinx-like 
riddles—a selection in fr. 107), and several that have the 
name of courtesans: e.g. KAepudpa. 


EUBULUS 


There is some metrical varicty in the fragments: lyrics 
in frs. 35, 104 (choric song of the YredavoTwAdes of the 
title ?), 112, 139; anapuaests in frs. 63, 77, 138; dactylic 
hexameters (for oracles or riddles) in frs. 28, 107. Several 
interesting passages: fr. 12 (from the Avrida7), in Boeotian 
dialect; fr. 90, Procris’ hound in the lap of luxury; frs. 
116-17, the bad women of myth outnumber the good. 


FCG 1. 355 ĦA, mi. 203 f; CAF n. 164 ff ; Demianezuk, Supp: 
Com. 40 f. D Fedele, Diumso 1947, 137 f. W.G A. 


EUCLEIDES (1) of Megara (c. 450—380 B.C.), associate 
of Socrates and founder of the Megarian school. He was 
present at the death of Socrates and thereafter housed 
Plato and other members of the circle. Among his pupils 
were the logicians Eubulides and Stilpon (or Stilpon’s 
teacher) (qq.v.). Cicero puts him ın the tradition of 
FEleatic monism, and this may he connected with the 
report that he held the good to be one thing, having no 
opposite but named in many ways—e.g. as God, wisdom 
(dpovyers), intelligence (vets). His positive doctrines are 
otherwise unknown, but his practice of attacking the con- 
clusion and not the premisses of an opponent's argument 
1s attested and puts him in the ‘eristic’ tradition which 
dates from late in the fifth century, rather than in that of 
the Eleatics or (at his best) Socrates. Hence his leader- 
ship of a school of lopicians whose contribution to philo- 
sophy was minimal but whose interest in logical paradoxes 
was taken over by the Stoic logicians. 

G. E. L. O. 


Diog Laert iu 106-12. 


EUCLEIDES (2). Athenian archon in 403/2 R.C., which, 
being the vear of the re-establishment of democracy, 
s very often quoted. From that time Athenian offtal 
mscriptions used the Ionian instead of the Attic alphabet, 
an important fact for epigraphic research though [Ionian 
letters had sometimes been used before at Athens. E.V. 


EUCLID (Eikens), mathematician (fl. e. 300 R.C.), 
lived under Ptolemy 1(306 283) and taught at Alexandria; 
his fame rests on his great textbook the Elements, orocyeia, 
in thirteen books (Hooks 1—6 on plane geometry, 7-9 on 
the theory of numbers, 10 on irrationals, 11—13 on solid 
geometry). ‘Chis work at once superseded those of earlier 
writers of Elements (Ilippocrates of Chios, Leon, 
budoxus (q.v. 1), Theudius). Euclid made full use of his 
predecessors’ work but added much of his own, while 
altering the whole arrangement. Most of the MSS. con- 
tan the recension by Theon of Alexandria, but the 
Vatican MS. 190 containing an earlier edition was dis- 
covered and edited by F. Peyrard (1814-18), and forms 
the basis of the authoritative text by J. L. Heiberg. Com- 
mentarics were written by Heron of Alexandria, Pappus, 
Simplicius. Fragments of these have come down to us, 
mostly through the Arabic (an-Nairizi) ; but most valuable 
of all is the extant commentary of Proclus on Book 1. 
The so-called ‘Book 14’ 1s by Hypsicles (q.v.): ‘Book 15’ 
is an inferior compilation by a pupil of Isidorus (7th c. 
AD.). 

Of other works by Euclid some belong to elementary 
geometry: (1) the extant Data; (2) the lost Pseudania, 
Fallacies (see Proclus 7¢); (3) On Divisions (of figures), 
(TTept[Stacpéoewv), extant only in Arabic translation; the 
proofs of all but four of the propositions are missing. 

To higher geometry belong the following: (1) three 
books of Porisms (Ilopiopara), (2) Surface-loci (Torn 
mpos émaveia), (3) four books of Conics (Kwuxd). 
These works are lost, und all we know of them is con- 
tanned in Pappus (7, on the ‘Treasury of Analysis’). 
Other extant works are: the Phaenomena, an astronomical 
textbook containing 16 or 18 propositions in primitive 
spherical geometry, partly based on Autolycus’ (q.v. 2) 
On the Moving Sphere; Optics; Catoptrica (not genuine in 
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its present form). Euclid wrote also on ‘The Elements of 
Music’: two works are attributed to him, the Sectio 
canonis (Kararouy «avévos) and an Introduction to 
Harmony, the former only containing excerpts from the 
original work, the latter being by Cleonides, a pupil of 
Aristoxenus. See also MATHEMATICS and MUSIC, § 4. 

EDITIONS. Fuclidis Opera Omma, ed. J. L Heiberg and 11. Menge 
(with Lat. trans.), 8 vols. (‘l'eubner, 1883-1916), contains Elements 
(with scholia) (i-v), Data (with Manus’ commentary) (vi), optical 
wolks (vit), Phaenomena, musical works and tragments (vii) A 
supplement by M. Curtze (1899) contains Gerard of Cremona’'s [atin 
translation of an-Nairizi (Anaritius). The Arabic text of On Dirisions 
was published with French translation by F. Woe ke, Journal 
Asiatique 1851, 233 f. R C Archibald published an English trans- 
lation trom Woepcke’s French, with additions, in Euclid's Hook on 
Dmision of Figures (1915). al-llajajps Arabic translanon of the 
Elements was published from Codex [Leidensis 399. I as far as the 
beginning of bk. 7 by Besthorn, Jleiberg, and others (Copenhagen, 
1897-1932). 

"TRANSLATIONS. Elements, T L. Heath, 3 vols. (1925°, repr. New 
York 1956, with historical introduction and commentary). Ika. 
vi ix (French), J Itard, Les livres arithmétiques d' Kuclide, (1961, 
with commentary). Data, C. Thaer (German, 1962). Optics and 
Catoptrica, ver Eecke (French, 1938). 

COMMENT Proclus, Comm. on klem. I, ed. Friedlem (Teubner, 
1874) French translation by ver Eccke (1948). German by M. Sreck 
(1945). For lnstory of text and editions af the Elements see Heiberg, 
Latteraturgeschichthche Studien uber Euklid (1882), and Heath's 
translation 1, introduction. General: Heath, Hist. of Greek Maths. i. 
454 fF. E J Duyksterhuis, De Elementen van Kuklides (1929, 1931). 
Optics: A Lejaune, Euchde et Ptolemee (1948), Catuptrica” Leycune, 
Recherches sur la Catoptrique grecque (1954), 1121F Attempts to 
restore the Porisns were made by Simson, Opera Quacdam Reliqua 
(1776), 315 A, and Chasles, Les trois livres des Portsmes d’ Euclide 
rétablis (1860) For editions and discussions of various works on 
mechanics and statics in Arabic and Latın verwons which are atti- 
buted to Euclid, and which derive in part from early Greek sources, 
see Moody and Clagett, The Medieval Sctence of Weights (U S.A. 
1952), and Clagett, Sczence of Mechanics in the Middle Ages (U.S.A. 
1959). T.H., G. J. T. 


EUDEMUS of Rhodes (second half of the 4th c. b.c.), 
pupil and friend of Aristotle. No account of his life sur- 
vives, though Simplicius mentions a biography by a 
certain Damas (in Arist. Phys. 924. 13 Diels). He is said 
to have had a strong claim to succeed Aristotle as head 
of the Peripatos; but, in the event, Theophrastus was 
preferred over him. Later, he may have returned to 
Rhodes to set up his own school; but he remained faithful 
to the letter of Aristotle's teaching, and evidently con- 
tinued in close contact with Theophrastus, who shared 
his conservative tendencies. A fragment of a letter sur- 
vives, in which he consults him about the interpretation 
of a passage in Aristotle's Physics (Simpl. Phys. 923.11). 

Pudemus compiled histories of arithmetic and geo- 
metry, astronomy, and theology. Ile also wrote on logic 
and rhetoric, and possibly on zoology. But we have 
detailed knowledge only of his work on physics, from 
which numcrous passages are preserved by Simplicius. 
For the most part it represents a simple paraphrase of 
Aristotle's Physics, though there are occasional points of 
difference, where Eudemus attempts to reduce Aristotle's 
treatment to a more rigid scheme. 

In the nineteenth century, Eudemus was held to be 
the author of the udemian Ethics, a work which is now 
generally regarded as an authentic part of the Aristotelian 
corpus. 

F. Wehrli, Eudemos von Rhodos (1955): L. Spengel. Kudani 
Rhodu Periıp fragm (1866 and 1870, not sufficient); U. Schoche, 


Quaestiones Eudemege (1931, fra. of and comm. on the first book 
of the Physics). C. J. R. 


EUDORUS (1), in mythology, a Myrmidon captain, 
son of Hermes and Polymele (//. 16. 179 ff.). 


EUDORUS (2) of Alexandria (fl. c. 25 B.C.), eclectic 

philosopher. Chief works (lost): Aiaipeots rod xara dido- 

codiav Adyov; commentaries on Timaeus, Categories, 

Metaphysics, Aratus’ Phaenomena; [epi roi NetAov. He 

is reckoned as a Platonist but owed much to Stoicism. 
Dorrie, Hermes 1944, 25 fi. 


EUDOXUS 
EUDOXUS (1) of Cnidos (c. 390-¢. 340 B.C.) was an 


outstanding mathematician and did work of importance 
in astronomy and geography; he was versatile in ‘philo- 
sophy’ in general. According to the not entirely trust- 
worthy ancient biographical tradition (see especially 
Diog. Laert. 8. 86 ff.), he was a pupil of Archytas (q.v.) n 
geometry and of Philistion (q.v.) in medicine; he came to 
Athens to hear the Socratics when about 23, later spent 
some time in Egypt studying astronomy with the priests, 
then lectured in Cyzicus and the Propontis, visited the 
court of Mausolus, and finally returned to teach at Athens 
where he was acquainted with Plato; he drew up laws for 
Cnidos, and died aged 52. 

In geometry he invented the general theory of pro- 
portion, applicable to incommensurable as well as com- 
mensurable magnitudes, found in Euclid Book 5 
(scholion in Heiberg, Auchdis Opera Omnia v, 280). ‘l'his 
greatly helped to assure the primacy of geometry ın Greek 
mathematics (see MATIIEMATICS). He also developed the 
method of approach to the limit (misnamed ‘method of 
exhaustion’ in modern works) which became the stundard 
way of avoiding infinitesimals in mathematics. (see 
MATHEMATICS, § 3). He was thus able to prove that cone 
and pyramid are one-third of cylinder and prism re- 
spectively with the same base and height (Archimedes, 
Method pref.). Of his solution to the problem of doubling 
the cube nothing concrete is known. 

In astronomy he was the first to construct a mathe- 
matical system to explain the apparent movement of the 
heavenly bodies: that of the ‘homocentric spheres’. The 
report on this contained in Simplicius Comm. on de 
Caelo 492. 31 ÍF. (from which the ttle of the work ıs 
known to have been Tlepi rayd@v) reveals both the high 
level of mathematics and the low level of observational 
astronomy of the time: Fudoxus combined uniform 
motions of concentric spheres about different axes with 
great ingenuity to produce, c.g., a qualitatively correct 
representation of the retrogradations of some planets; but 
the incorporated observational data are both few and 
crude, and the discrepancies of the results with observ- 
able fact often gross (for later corrections see CALLIPPUS 
and ASTRONOMY). Its adoption in a modified form by 
Aristotle was responsible for its resurrection in later ages. 
More practical (and also very influential) was Eudoxus’ 
description of the constellations, with calendaric notices 
of risings and settings, which appeared in two versions 
named evorrpov and dawopeva. The latter is the work of his 
about which we know most, as it was adapted by Aratus 
(q.v. 1) for his immensely popular poem of the same name, 
and the commentary of Hipparchus (q.v. 3) on both 1s 
extant (see Manitius’ cd. (Leipzig, 1894) 376, for refs. to 
Eudoxus). Another calendaric work was the o«raernpls 
(‘8-year Cycle’). ‘The papyrus treatise named Evddfov 
rexvn, though composed much later, contains elementary 
calendaric and astronomical information probably taken 
mostly from Eudoxus, 

The yas mepiodos, in several books, was a work of 
mathematical and descriptive geography. 


FRAGMENTS. F. Lasserre, Die Fragmente des Eudoxos von Knidos 
(1966), 

Tir G. Huxley, GRBS 1964, 83 ff 

MaTHrMarTics. Ilcath, Hist. of Greek Maths. i. 420 ff ; O. Becker, 
Eudoxosstuchen ı v in Quellen u. Studien z. Gesch. d. Math. i32 and 
B43 (1951) 

ee A B SPHERES. G. Schiaparelli, Le sfere omacentriche, 
(1875), German transl. in Abh. zur Gesch. d. Math. 1 (1877), 101 ff. 
Dreyer, History of the Planetary Systems (1906), 87 ff. O. Neugebauer, 
Exact Sceences tn Antiquity? (1957), 153 ff. 

CALENDAR. Geminus, ed. Manitius (1898), 108 ff., 210 ff. Béckh, 
Ueber die vierzdhrigen Sonnenkretse der Alten (1863). . 

Evséfou tyyn. Editio princeps, including the interesting illustra- 
tions, Notices et extraits des manuscrits XVIII 2 (1865), 25 ff. Fr. 
Plass, Eudoxt Ars Astronomica (Kiel Festschrift, 1887). Translated by 
P. Tannery, Histoire de (’ astronomte ancienne (1893), 283 ff. ; 

GEOGRAPHY. Fragments collected by Hrandes, N. Jahrb. f. Philol. 
Suppl. xni (1847), 221 fï., also in gte Jahresb. d. Vereins v. Freunden d. 
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Erdkunde zu Leipzig. (1865), 58 ff. See further Gisinger, Die Erd- 
beschreibung des Eudoxos von Kmdos (1921). G.J. T. 


EUDOXUS (2) of Rhodes (f. 225-200 ».c.?), historian, 
perhaps identical with the author of Iepimàoi (GGM i. 
565), which may have formed a part of Eudoxus’ histories. 


FGrH n. 79. 


EUDOXUS (3) of Cyzicus (2nd c. n.c.), Greek navigator. 
After 146 B.C. he was sent by Ptolemy Euergetes IT of 
Egypt with a stranded Indian guide to find the sca-route 
to India; sent again later, he was on his return blown 
some way down cast Africa, consorted with natives, 
returned to Alexandria with some wreckage there said 
to be part of a ship of Gades (Cadiz), decided that 
Africa could be circumnavigated, and determined to go 
round it to India, avoiding Ptolemaic exactions. Having 
collected cargoes at various ports, he set out from Gades, 
with music-girls, doctors, and carpenters on board, but 
was driven aground south of Morocco. Returning, he 
saw perhaps Madeira, failed to persuade Bocchus of 
Morocco to help him, cut across land to the Mediterra- 
nean, and, with much greater equipment, sailed again 
down west Africa, and disappeared. 

Strabo 2 98-102 J. Thiel, Fudoxus van Cyzicus (1939, in Dutch), 
Cary-Warmington, Fxplorers of ff ; (Pelican) 124 ff ; J. Carcopino, 


Le Maroc antique (1944), 150, Thomson, Hist. Anc. Geng. 185; 
Hyde, Greek Mariners 200 Ë.. 245 fl. E IL W. 


EUENUS of Paros (sth c. n.c.), poet and Sophist, of 
whom some twenty elegiac verses and two hexameters 
have come down. He gave metrical form to the rules of 
rhetoric and added to current terminology (Pl. Phdr. 
267 a). 


EUETES, said by the Suda to have been an Athenian 
writer of comedy contemporaneous with Epicharmus, 
but it is likely that the Suda is really referring to the simi- 
larly named tragedian of about that date. 


EUGAMMON of Cyrene (6th c. B.c.), epic poet, author 
of the cyclic Teleguma (see EPIC CYCLE). 
EGF 57-9. 


EUGENIUS, F Lavvus, usurper A.D. 392-4 in the West. 
He taught rhetoric at Rome and was a friend of Sym- 
machus who commended him to Arbogast, the Frankish 
magister milttum, by whose influence he became magister 
scrint. When Arbogast secured the death of Valentinian 
TI (392) he proclaimed Eugenius as Augustus, but 
Eugenius failed to secure recognition from ‘lheodosius 
or help from Ambrose. Nominally a Christian, he 
sympathized with the pagan revival and restored the altar 
of Victory in the Senate-house. In 394 Theodosius de- 
feated him and Argobast on the Frigidus and Eugenius 
was killed. 

Coinage: Mattingly-Sydenham, RIC ix. 


EUGRAPHIUS (early 6th c. a.D.), author of a com- 
mentary on Terence (ed. P. Wessner in Donati Com- 
mentum, iii. 1). His interest is chicfly in the rhetorical 
qualities and characterization of the plays and often he 
does little more than paraphrase the text of Terence. 
He probably knew the commentary of Donatus on 
Terence and that of Servius on Virgil. The work 1s 
found in two versions, one of which contains interpola- 
tions. 

Schanz-Hosius, § 1117. 


EUHEMERUS (Eorjpepos,) of Messene, while in the 
service of Cassander (q.v.) 311-298 B.C., wrote a novel of 
travel which was influential in the Hellenistic world. The 
substance of the novel is known from fragments and from 


H. 11. 5 


J. F. M. 


EVUHEMERUS 


an epitome by Eusebius (q.v.). Euhemerus described an 
imaginary voyage to a group of islands in the uncharted 
waters of the Indian Ocean and the way of life on its 
chief island, Panchaea. ‘I'he central monument of the 
island, a golden column on which the deeds of Uranus, 
Cronus, and Zcus were recorded, pave the novel tts title 
‘lepa avaypady, ‘Sacred Scripture’. From this moment 
Euhemerus learnt that Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus had 
been great kings in their day and that they were wor- 
shipped as gods by the grateful people. Earlier authors 
had written of imaginary utopias but the utopia of Euhe- 
merus was particularly relevant to the position of those 
Hellenistic rulers who claimed to serve thcir subjects and 
on that account to reccive worship for their services. ‘The 
novel could be interpreted according to taste as support- 
ing the traditional belief of Greek epic and lyric poetry 
which drew no clear line between gods and great men; as 
advancing a justification for contemporary ruler-cults; or 
us a work of rationalizing atheism. At the same time 
Euhemerus was influenced by the beliefs of the wider 
world which had been opened up by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, and his novel reflected the aware- 
ness of new ideas in an exciting situation. 

The theory of god and man which was advanced by 
Euhemerus seems to have made little impression on the 
Greeks, but Diodorus (q.v. 3) Siculus, apparently taking 
the romance for fact, embodied 1t in his sixth book, which 
survives in fragments. In Latin it had more success after 
the publication of the Euhemerus of Ennius (q.v.), and 
euhemerizing accounts of such mythological figures as 
Faunus exist. ‘Che Christian writers, especially Lactan- 
tius, liked to use it as evidence of the real nature of the 
Greek gods. Euhemerus’ name survives in the modern 
term ‘euhemeristic’, applied to mythological interpreta- 
tion which supposes certain gods (e.g. Asclepius) to be 
onginally heroes. 

Fragments: edited by G. Némethy (1889), G. Vallauri (1956Y 
and Jacoby, FGril 64; see also J Vahlen, Enmanae poes reliquiae® 
(1903), cxx Í , 223 l. Studies R von Pohlmann, Gesch der sozialen 
Frage’ (1925), 293 ĦA ; P. van Gils, Quaesttones Euemereae (‘Vhesis, 
Kerkrade Heerlen 1902); Nilsson, GGR n 272; H. F. van der Meer, 


E of Mesene (Diss, Amstetdam 1948); H Dorrie, Abh. Akad. 
Gotr. 1964, 218 f. H. J. R. 


EUMELUS (A. c. 730 B.c.), Corinthian poet, of the 
Bacchiad family (see ConINTH). The works ascribed to 
him ure as follows (only fragments survive; all except the 
first were epics): 

1. A Prosodion written for the Messcnians (see LYRIC 
POETRY, GREEK, § 2). 2. Corinthiaca: a history of the 
Corinthian kingship from Helos at least as far as 
Glaucus. A prose version was known to Aristobulus 
q-v. 2) and Pausanias. 3. Bovyovia. Subject uncertain. 
4. Europia. Apparently various legends connected with 
Thebes. 5. The Titanomachia (see EPIC CYCLE) was 
ascribed to Eumelus or to Arctinus. 6. The Nostot (see 
LPIC CYCLE) seems to be ascribed to Eumelus in schol. 
Pind. OI. 13. 31. 

The authenticity and antiquity of these works has 
been questioned, but can be defended for the Prosodion 
and Corinthiaca. 


EGF 185 ff.; FGrH wi B 378 ff. with comm = 297 ff; É. Will, 
Kormnthiaka (1955), 124 f , C. M. Howis, CO 1963, 145 a iW 


EUMENES (1) I of Pergamum (d. 241 n.c.), the son of 
Eumenes the brother of Philetaerus (q.v. 2), succeeded 
Philetaerus as ruler (never king) of Pergarnum in 263, 
when he threw off Seleucid suzerainty with Egyptian 
assistance. After defeating Antiochus I near Sardes 
(262), he greatly extended his frontiers, and though he 
probably lost most of his gains to Antiochus TI (c. 258), 
he maintained his independence till his death. He regu- 
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larly bought immunity from the plundering bands of the 
Galatians. 


Hansen, Attalids 22 ff.; and see under PERGAMUM. G. T. G. 


EUMENES (2) II (d. 160 or 159 B.C.) was the cldest 
son of Attalus 1 of Pergamum, whom he succeeded (197). 
Ile continued Attalus’ policy of co-operation with Rome, 
and was perhaps mainly responsible for embroiling Rome 
with Antiochus (196-192), as Attalus had done with 
Philip V. In the war against Antiochus Eumenes assisted 
Rome with his fleet, and later stood a short siege in 
Pergamum; at Magnesia (189) he commanded the right 
wing with distinction. The peace of Apamcea (188) gave 
him the Thracian Chersonese and most of Seleucid:Asia 
Minor; and he secured these gains by cultivating the 
goodwill of Rome, which was further shown by the 
Senate’s intervention in his favour, so us to end his wars 
with Bithynia (186-183) and (though ineffectively) Pontus 
(183-179). He was naturally the champion of the status 
quo in the Past, and hence unpopular with all dissatisfied 
parties. The “lhird Macedonian War’ (171-168), long 
regarded as ‘inevitable’, was hastened by his visit to 
Rome to accuse Perseus (172). Rome’s failure to win 
the war quickly is said to have induced him to negotiate 
secretly with Perseus; but he cannot have seriously con- 
sidered reversing a successful policy of thirty years. 
Nevertheless, he certainly forfeited the Senate's con- 
fidence, though it was only transferred to his brother 
Attalus. 

Eumenes was a worthy successor to Attalus I, and 
carried his policy to its logical conclusion, greatly to 
the advantage of Pergamum (taking the short view). His 
ability is unquestioned, and the unfavourable tradition 
1s due partly to this very success, which made him many 
enemies. Iis best memorial was perhaps the city of 
Pergamum nself, which he adorned with a splendid 
sequence of buildings. 


lansen, Attalids, esp. ch 4. G. T. G. 
EUMENES (3) of Cardia (c. 362-316 B.c.), secretary 
to Philip of Macedon and to Alexander. He became 
(330?) principal secretary (apyrypappartevs), and kept 
the Royal Journal (see EPHEMERIDES). Some military ex- 
perience, too, came his way, and on Alexander's death he 
was immediately appointed satrap of the hitherto un- 
conquered Cappadocia, It was in the wars of the ‘Succes- 
sors’ (see DIADOCH1) that he proved himself a born general. 
He remained steadfastly loyal to the legitimate heirs and 
to the idea of a united Empire, and co-operated with the 
regents against the separutist generals. Driven from Asia 
Minor by Antigonus, he escaped to the Eastern satrapies, 
where he organized a fresh ‘loyalist’ front. After the 
indecisive battle of Paraecene (317), Eumenes’ fate 
was decided at Gabiene by the desertion of his picked 
Macedonian corps. He was executed by vote of the Mace- 
donians of both armies. He was the Themistocles of the 
period, an able Greck among able Macedonians, their 
equal in warcraft, their superior in diplomacy, which in- 
cluded skilful management of his Macedonian colleagues 
by tact, and of his Macedonian soldiers with the aid of an 
Alexander-cult instituted by him. 


Diodorus, bk. 18 passom; Plutarch, Eumenes Berve, Alexander- 
reich, no 317; A. Vezin, Eumenes von Kurdia (1907). G T.G. 


EUMENIUS, born at Autun c. A.D. 264, of Greek 
origin, a teacher of rhetoric, became Constantius’ magister 
memoriae (q.v.) and was subsequently appointed by him 
to the headship of the school at Autun, a less exalted but 
more lucrative post. Soon afterwards (298) he delivered a 
public oration, in which he propounded reasons for re- 
building the war-damaged school, promised to donate his 
salury to the project, solicited court approval, and lavished 


EUMENIUS 


much praise on the emperors. This speech is above the 
general level of the Panegyrict (some unplausibly identi- 
fied with Eumenius). See PANEGYRIC, LATIN. 


É. Galletier, Panég. Lat 1 (1949), 103 fi.; W. S Maguinneas, 
Greece and Kume 1952, 97 tI. A. H.-W. 


EUMOLPUS, mythical ancestor of the Eleusinian clan 
of the Eumolpidae, as his son Ceryx was of the Aypuxes. 
He appears first in the Llomeric Hymn to Demeter (184 
and 475) as one of the rulers of Eleusis instructed by the 
goddess in the Mysteries. According to Apollod. 3. 201 ff. 
he was son of Poseidon and Chione daughter of Doreas 
(q.v.). To conceal her shame, she threw him into the sea; 
Poseidon saved him, brought him to Ethiopia, and en- 
trusted him to his daughter Benthesicyme. When adult, 
he married Benthesicyme’s daughter, but also tried to 
rape her other daughter, for which he was banished. 
During his exile he visited Eleusis, where he founded the 
Mysteries (Lucian, Demon. 34), or at least became some- 
how connected with them (Plut. De exil. 607 b). Finally, 
he succeeded 'Tegyrius, a Thracian king, but was sent for 
again by the Eleusinians to help them against E-rechtheus 
(q.v.), in which campaign he was killed. An alternative 
genealogy, which can be traced back to the late fifth 
century R.C., made him the son of Musaeus (q.v. 1). See 
Nilsson, GGR r. 688 n. 4. H.J.R. 


EUNAPIUS, Greek sophist. He was born in Sardes 
c. A.D. 345 and studied there under Chrysanthius and 
later in Athens under Prohaeresius. When he returned 
to Sardes he entered the circle of local neo-Platonists, 
learned theurgy and medicine, and mainly taught rhetoric. 
An admirer of the Emperor Julian and a convinced op- 
ponent of Christianity, he wrote to defend his old faith. 
His history (now lost except for fragments) continued 
that of Dexippus (q.v.) and went in fourteen books from 
A.D. 270 to 404; 1t was concluded about 414. Owing to tts 
very anti-Christian attitude, it was later republished in 
an expurgated edition. It 1s a disputed point whether the 
new edition was prepared by Eunapius himself. Photius 
(Bibl. 77) saw both editions. We know little about Funa- 
pius’ sources except that he used his friend Oribasius’ 
(q.v.) memair on Julian. TIts relation to Ammianus 15 
uncertain. IIe complained about the lack of reliable in- 
formation on contemporary events in the Western part 
of the Empire. He was an important source not only to the 
Pagan Zosimus (q.v.), but to the Christians Philostorgius, 
Socrates, and Sozomenus. “The Lives of the Sophists 
written about A.D. 396 are extant. They follow Philo- 
stratus’ model and on the basis of first-hand information 
deal mainly with fourth-century Neoplatonists. Euna- 
pius gives an idealized picture in order to compete with 
the biographies of Christian saints. He died c. A.D. 420. 


Fragments of the Histories in FHG iv, 7; L Dindorf, Hist. Gr. 
Mm. i (1870), 205. The best critical editiob of the lives of the 

ophists by C Giangrande ( My Balle important introd Text by 
WC. Wright (Loeb, 1922). È hompson, Ammianus Marcellinus 
(1947). 28 ff. and 144 ff , id., A History of Attila (1948), 16 H ; W.R. 
Chalmers, CQ 1953, 165 ff : A. F. Norman, ibid. 1957, 129 ff ; 
A. D. E. Cameron, ibid. 1963, 242 ff. A. M. 


EUNEOS (Ebvews), and THOAS (@cas), sons of Jason 
and Hypsipyle (q.v.). They came to Nemea while their 
mother was in captivity there, and were admitted to the 
house by her; later, they recognized her and took her 
away (Eur. Hyps., ed. G. W. Bond (1963), 25 and 41). 


EUNUCHS, RELIGIOUS, generally sclf-castrated, 
were frequently associated with the cult of the Anatolian 
mother-goddess. The custom probably originated here, 
rather than with the Semites, among whom ıt is found 
as a religious institution chiefly at Hierapolis-Bambyce, 
where many of the cultural ties were with Anatolia. 
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Best known are the Galli of Cybele and Atargatis, who 
were temple attendants or wandenng mendicants (cf. 
MFTRAGYRT4S) rather than priests (Lucian, Syr. D. 43); 
they are seldom mentioned in inscriptions. ‘Though the 
Archigalli in the West seem not to have been eunuchs, 
the heads of the cult at Pessinus, the Attis and Battakes, 
probably werc, at least in earlier times. ‘I‘here were 
eunuchs in the service of Hecate at Lagina (BCH 1920, 
79; 84), and Strabo (641) says that the Mcgabyzi, the 
chief priests of Artemis at Ephesus, were formerly 
eunuchs. 

Many explanations of the practice have been offered, 
as that the act was intended to increase the fertility of 
the goddess or to assimilate the worshipper to her. 
These may have been contributory or secondary ideas, 
but the basic motive was probably the desire to make 
oneself permanently pure. Certain rites only the chaste 
could perform; the eunuch, at least in a neyative sense, 
possesses the purity of a virgin or child (at Ephesus 
virgins were the colleagues of the Megabyzus). In other 
words, the importance lay not ın the act but in its 
consequences. 

The chief ancient sources are Lucian, Syr. D., Catullus 63, Anth. 
Pal. 6. 219-20, and the texts collected in 11 }fepding, Attis (1903), 
and k Cumont, L’/gypte des astrologues (1977), 132f. A lex sacra 
of Eresus furbidding Galli entrance to a sanctuary, CR 1902, 190, 
the Galli at Rome, J. Carcopine, Mél. d' Arch et d'Hist. (1923) 


ae ins of rite and comparative matenal: A, ID. Nock, ARW 192s, 
d. Gray m ERE, a v. ‘hunuch’. F. R. W. 


EUNUS, a Syrian slave in Enna, led a slave revolt in 
Sicily. Calling himself Antiochus, he collected a large 
army, chiefly of slaves, gained control of much of Sicily 
and defeated several Roman commanders. He struck 
bronze coins (see CAH, Pls. iv. 2). Piso (q.v. 1), with a 
consular army, began to retrieve the situation (133 B.C ) 
and Rupilius defeated and captured Eunus, who died in 
prison. E.B. 


EUPATRIDAI (evzarpiia:), one of the terms (cf. 
cuyeveis, yervaia, yrapysor) for Greeks noble by birth, 
i.e. members of named yéy (see GENOS), tracing their 
descent from heroic times, and, in the aristocratic stage 
of a city’s development, monopolizing the government. 
They were generally rich landowners. At Athens, 1n the 
early sixth century, the Eupatridai appear as one of four 
distinct classes in the citizen-body, the other three being 
the ‘farmers’ (dypotxut, yewpyot, ycaysopor), the Demi- 
ourgoi (q.v.), and the ‘'hetes (q.v.). Of these the farmers 
and Demiourgoi were now beginning to dispute with 
the Eupatridai the monopoly of office which these had 
previously enjoyed (see ARCHONTES, AREOPAGUS). In 580/79, 
by a temporary compromise, the chief archonship was 
replaced by a committee of ten, of whom only five were 
Eupatridai (Arist. Ath. Pol. 13. 2). Solon (q.v.) ended the 
controversy by making wealth, not birth or occupation, 
the criterion of eligibility for office, but the Eupatrid 
families continued to exercise great influence, to hold 
certain priesthoods, and to interpret religious law (see 
EXFGETES). An individual yévos called Eupatridai has been 
alleged, mainly on the strength of a passage of Isocrates 
(16. 25). Edratpisys was also used to translate patricius 
(q.v.). 

Busolt Swoboda, Griech Staatsk? (1, 1920, ii, 1920), Ree indexes, 
H. T. Wader- Gery, CQ 1931, 1 ff. (Essavs in Greek History (1958). 
86 fl), Hignett, Hist. Athen Const., see index; F.R Wuat, Hest. 1957, 


Fiia 1959, 1 ff.; R. Scaley, Hast. 1960, say R 1961, rt 
Gels Flammond, JHS 19 I, 76 ff. .G.; C. 


EUPHANTUS of Olynthus, tutor of Antigonus Gona- 
tas, to whom he dedicated a treatise /Jepi Baordeias. He 
also wrote contemporary history (‘Jeropiat) and several 
tragedies. 


FGrH ii. 74. 
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EUPHEMUS, a hero, son of Poseidon, connected 
with the foundation-legend of Cyrene. Sailing with the 
Argonauts, he was given a clod (symbol of sovranty) 
by Triton as they returned from Libya, and told (in 
Pindar’s account) that if he dropped it into the sea near 
Taenarum his descendants in the fourth generation 
would rule in Libya. It fell, however, by Thera, 
whence, in the seventeenth generation after Euphemus, 
Battus colonized Cyrene. (Pind. Pyth. 4. See EURYPYLUS 
(3), also Hdt. 4. 150 and Ap. Rhod. 4. 1730.) 

In Homer (d/l. 2. 846) a Euphemus 1s mentioned as 
leader of the Cicones, and in Plato (Phdr. 244 a) one as 
father of the poet Stesichorus. According to Hesychius, 
EĽuphemus was an epithet of Zeus in Lesbos. H.J. R. 


EUPHORBUS, in mythology, a Dardanian, son of 
Panthoos, who wounded Patroclus (ZZ. 16. 806 ff.), and 
was afterwards killed by Menclaus (17. 45 ff.). Pytha- 
goras claimed to have been Euphorbus in a former 
incarnation and to recognize his shield (Hor. Carm. 1. 
28. 9 ff., and commentators there). H. J. R. 


EUPHORION (1), son of Aeschylus, is sad (Suda, 
s.v.) to have exhibited plays written by his father but 
not produced ın his lifetime, and to have won four 
victories with them. In 43r B.C. he defeated both 
Sophocles and Euripides (Arg. Fur. Med.). A-W = P.-C. 


EUPHORION (2)(b ¢. 275 B ¢.—but that date has been 
challenged as too early), of Chalcis in Euboea, studied 
plulosophy at Athens In poetry he was a pupil of Arche- 
bulus of Thera. After enriching himself by a liaison with 
the elderly widow of Alexander, ruler of Euboea and 
Cormnth, he was appointed librarian at Antioch in Syria 
by Antiochus the Great (223-187) and was buried there 
or at Apamea (the Suda) 

Works, (1) Verse. Apart from epigrams (Anth. Pal. 
6 279; 7. 651) Kuphorion seems to have contined himself 
in the main to the composition of epylla and composite 
epics, akin to catalogue-poems, on mythological subjects. 
The Suda mentions three works, Hestod, Mopsopia or 
Miscellanea (Araxta), Chiltudes. The second was a 
collection of Attic legends, Mopsopta being an old name 
for Atttea. T'he third guaranteed the eventual punish- 
ment of persons who had defrauded Euphorion of money 
hy a recital of oracles fulfilled after the lapse of 1,000 
years. Of the further titles cited in the fragments several 
ure proper names, perhaps those of the addressees. The 
content of these poems was apparently mythological, as 
was certainly that of seven others, among which the 
Thrax seems to have been a medley of myths. The 
Curses or Goblet-thief was directed against a man who 
had robbed Euphorion of such an article and, if fr. 9 be- 
longs to this poem, imprecated on the thief many un- 
pleasant ends recorded in myth; cf. Ovid's Ibis. 'The 
Replies (Avrtypadat) to Theodoridas was also in verse, a 
poctic epistle. The attribution to Euphorion of love- 
clegies an the Roman manner ıs based on a misunder- 
standing. (2) Prose. The following works are cited, About 
the Isthmian Games, About the Aleuadae, About the 
makers of songs, a lexitcor to Hippocrates. 

The scantiness of Euphorion’s surviving fragments 
makes an estimate ot his work diflicult. In subject-matter 
he seems to have preferred the Trojan Cycle, local legends 
of a gruesome character, and topics of aetiology and 
geography. His narrative technique consisted in undue 
amplification of detail and vain repetition, leading up to 
very summary treatment of the climax (frs. 44, 51; 
Lucian, Hist. conser. 57). His sentiment was maw- 
lash (fr. 92) and he indulged in childish etymologies 
(frs. 57, 136). His proverbial obscurity is due partly to 
the many and difficult mythological references, partly to 
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his language, of which ‘glosses’ (cf. Anth. Pal. 11. 218, 
an attack on Euphorion by Crates of Mallos) and neo- 
logisms, including truncated words, formed an impor- 
tant part. His basic vocabulary was drawn ftom Homer, 
whom he termed ‘untouchable’ (fr. 118), but he was also 
indebted for this and for many themes to Hesiod and 
others. The papyrus fragments reveal him as a barefaced 
plagiarist of his immediate predecessors, Callamachus and 
Apollonius Rhodius. But [I-ycophron] in the Alexandra 
is probably Euphorion’s debtor. See also EPYLLION. 
Euphorion exercised considerable influence on later 
poets. Among the Greeks, Nicander, Parthenius, Nonnus 
imitate his language or borrow his themes. At Rome his 
epyllia (see FPYLLION) were well known to the generation 
of Catullus and Gallus (hence cantores Euphorionis, Cic. 
Tusc. 3. 45). Virgil's debt to him for subject-matter 18 
illustrated by Servius. Of extant Latin poems the Ciris 
perhaps reproduces Euphorion’s technique most closely. 


Texts Powell, Goll Alex, a8 ff For the latest papyri see K Latte, 
Philol 1935, 129 1. Vo Uartolett, Papni geci e latim, 14 (1957), no. 
1190, Page, GLP 489 il; L. G. Westerink, Mnemos 1900, 329, 
POxy 30 (1964), 2520 

GLNLRAT Lirenaronr. F Skutsch, ‘Kuphoimoun (4)', in PW vi. 
117411, A Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina (1941), 3 tf ; F. Scheid- 
weiler, Auphorioms fragmenta (1908); 1. Allonsi, ‘Euphorione e 
l'elegia’, Altscellanea dt studi alessandrini 19063, 455 f., A. Bargazzi, 
‘HL Dionysos di Eulorione', ibid prof, F della Corte, P. Treves, 
A Barigaz7i, V Bartoletti, L. Alfonsi, ‘Eufortone e 1 poeu latini’, 
Maia 1905, 158 1 , P. Treves, Euforione e la nora eiin (1955). 

1 A C.A.T 


EUPHRANOR, scuiptor and painter, of the Isthmus; 
later settled in Athens. Pliny dates him 364 n.c. (by 
battle of Mantinea’. Pupil of the elder Aristides (q.v. 2). 
llis sculptures, some of them colossal, included Paris, 
Alexander and Philip in chariots, and a Priestess of 
great beauty. Elis Apollo Patroos has been found in the 
Athenian Agora (H. A. Thompson, Łlesp. 1937, 77). 
Ihs paintings included Cavalry battle before Mantinea, 
Theseus with Democracy and Demos, the T'welve Gods. 
IIe wrote on symmetry and colours. Critics remarked 
on huis large heads and slim bodies, but he seemed to 
portray the dignity of heroes and himself callcd his 
Theseus ‘becf fed’, in contrast to the ‘rose fed’ Theseus 
of Parrhasius (q.v.). 


Overbeck 1745-1810; 


lappold, Grech. Plastik 260, or 
Malerei u Zewhn 132. T. D. : 


EUPHRATES, the longest river of western Asia, and 
the more westerly of the Two Rivers of Mesopotamia, 
Rising ın the Armenian mountains, it flows south-west 
to the Taurus, then south -cast, receiving its three main 
tributaries the Murat Su, the Bahkh, and the Khabur 
on the left bank. In the alluvial plain of Babylonia, which 
it mundates yearly, ıt was in antiquity connected with 
the Tigris (q.v.) by numerous navigation and irrigation 
canals. In classical times it was crossed by a number of 
bridges, e.g. at Zeugma (q.v.) and Babylon. lt served 
as a political houndary between Armenia and Cappadocia, 
Sophene and Commagene, and Upper Mesopotamia and 
Syria (Strabo 16. 746-9; Pliny 5. 83; Ptol. 5. 12). The 
Parthian Empire reached the permanent limit of its 
expansion westwards at the Euphrates over against Syria 
in 53 R.C. After the Romans in A.D. 66 recognized the rule 
of a Parthian Arsacid king over Armenia they began the 
construction of a military limes along the upper and 
middle course of the river; forts along its right bank 
guarded for more than 500 years the imperial frontier 
against first the Parthian, later the Sassanid kings. 


F. R. Chesney, Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris 1, n (1850); V. Chapot, La Frontière de [ Euphrate (1907); 
D. Oates, Studies in the Anc. Hist. af Northern laq (1968). 

M. S. D.; E.W G. 


EUPHRON, New Comedy pocet, dated to the middle of 
the third century B.c. by his allusion to Nicomedes of 
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Bithynia (fr. 11. 2). Nine titles are known. Fr. 1, the 
preal discoveries of cooks (see H. Dohm, Mageiros (1964), 
131 ff.). 


FCG i. 477 f., iv. 480 ff.; CAF m. 317 ff. W. G. A. 
EUPHRONIUS (late 6thæearly 5th c. B.c.), potter and 
vase-painter m Athens, known from seventeen signatures. 
He signed five red-figure vases as painter (510-500 R.C.), 
notably Calyx Crater with Heracles and Antaeus (Paris), 
and Psycter with Hetacrae (Leningrad). Expermented 
with new positions, character contrast, ete., within ripe 
archaic conventions. As potter he employed Onesimus 
and the Pistoxenus painter. 


Beazley, ARV 403; ARV? 14, 313, B58 T. N. L. W. 
EUPOLEMUS (f. e. 150 5.C.), a hellenized Jew, wrote 
[epi raw cv rù "Tovdaig PBaoıiàéwr, a popular history of 
the Jews in a rhetorical style. 


FGrH i 723/4. 


EUPOLIS was regarded as one of the greatest poets of 
the Old Attic Comedy (e.g. Hor. Sat. 1. 4. 1). Lis first 
play was produced in 429 B.C. (Anon. De Com. 10); he 
won three victories at the Lenaca and at least one at the 
City Dionysia (7G u+. 2325. 59, 126). The datable plays 
are: Novunvia at the Lenaea in 425 (hyp. 1 Ar. Ach.), 
Mapas at the Lenaea in 421 (schol. Ar. Nub. 551), 
Flatterers at the City Dionysia in 421 (hyp. 1 Ar. Pax), 
Autolycus in 420 (Ath. 216 d), and Bara after 424 (fr. 78 
refers to Ar. Fq.) but before 415 (schol. Aristid. 3. 444 D 
relates a story which, though untrue, presupposes 415 as 
the last possible date for Barra). Cities is to be dated 
c. 420 B.C.; it has many personal references in common 
with Ar. Nub., Vesp., and Pax. Ajo. must be later than 
418 (fr. tro B [FAC] refers to the Mantinea campaign) 
and carher than 406 (fr. g8 shows that the Younger 
Pericles is still alive); 412 15 the most probable date 
(Korte, Hermes 1912, 276 f.). Eupolis died ‘in the Helles- 
pont, during the Peloponnesian War’ (Suda), some time 
after 415 (Eratosth. ap. Cic. ad Att. 6. 1. 18). We have 
nineteen titles and over 460 fragments, including sub- 
stantial papyrus fragments of Ajo and (if the identifica- 
tion is correct) J/poaraArior. 

Flatterers ridiculed Callas, son of Hipponicus, for 
cultivating the company of sophists, and may be regarded 
as a comic poct's view of the kind of scene described by 
Plato, Prt. 314 ff. Mapicas was an attack on Hyperbolus, 
comparable with Aristophanes’ attack on Cleon in Eg. 
(cf. Ar, Nub. 553). In Ajo great Athenians of the past 
were brought up from the underworld to give advice to 
the present. In Tuéiupyoe the luckless Dionysus is sub- 
jected to hard military traming under Phormio. Eupolis’ 
style was ‘bitter and mdecent’ to the author of Vit. Ar. 11 
(cf. Anon. De Com. 10), ‘inventive, powerful, and attrac- 
tive’ to Platonius (Diff. Com. 15). The longer fragments 
do not stand up well to comparison with Aristophanes. 

FCG i. 104 tf; n 426 ff., CAF 1. 258 ff; FAC i, 310 ff. (un- 
reliable on spot). K. J. D. 


EURIPIDES. 
I. Live (c. 485—c. 406 B.C.) 

1. Euripides was born probably in 480 or 485 B.C. As 
both the ancient ‘Life’ and the related biography by 
Satyrua, of which papyrus fragments ure extant, draw 
many of their ‘facts’ from Old Comedy, little reliable 
information can have survived; in particular stories of 
his domestic misfortunes arc suspect. His home was at 
Phlya, east of Hymettus, and as his family had an ancestral 
priesthood of Apollo Zosterios ıt must have been rce- 
spectable, and 1f he was challenged to an antidosts (q.v.) 
(Arist. Rh. 3. 15) he must have been rich. It is not known 
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why Aristophanes could raise a laugh by referring to 
greengrocery in connexion with his mother Cleito. The 
cave on Salamis in which he used to compose (Philo- 
chorus fr. 21) was probably a family property; the habit 
of solitude which this suggests may be behind the tradi- 
tion that he was surly and unconvivial (Alexander Actolus 
7). Unlike Sophocles he was not politically prominent, 
but he went on an embassy to Syracuse (Arist. Rh. 2. 6. 
and schol.) and composed an clegy or epitaph on those 
who fell in the attack on that city (Plut. Nic. 17); he may 
also have written the epinician ode to celebrate Alcibiades’ 
victory at Olympia in 416 or 420 B.C. (Plut. Alc. 11, Dem. 
1; see Bowra, [list. 1960, 68). He was clearly involved in 
the intellectual movement associated with the sophists, 
whether or not he was personally acquainted, as tradition 
asserts, with Anaxagoras, Socrates, and others. According 
to Diogenes Laertius (9. 54) 1t was at Euripides’ house 
that Protagoras first read his sceptical work on the gods, 
He 1s said (Satyr. Vit. Eur., col. 10) to have been prose- 
cuted by Cleon for impiety, and his undoubted addiction 
to books (Ar. Ran. 943, etc., Ath. 3 a), when reading was 
still a highly intellectual pastime, fits the picture. Possi- 
bly, though there is no firm evidence, ıt was the unpopu- 
larity caused by his attitudes and associates that caused 
him to accept an invitation to the court of Archelaus in 
Macedonia, probably in 408 B.C. "There he died not long 
before Feb./Mar. 406, when Sophocles dressed his chorus 
m mourning at the Proagon (q.v.) to the tragic perfor- 
mances. ‘I‘hat he was torn to pieces by the royal hounds is 
unlikely in view of Aristophanes’ silence. 


IT. Works 

2. Euripides first competed at the Dionysia in 455 
(Vit. Eur. 42) and won his first victory in 441 B.C. (Marm. 
Par, 60); he was victorious again with the //tppolytus in 
428 and after his death (? 405) with the Bacchae and 
Tphipeneta in Aulis, but on only two other occas'ons; in 
the ‘Jafe it is said that he was indifferent to theatrical 
success. According to the Suda he produced tragedies on 
twenty-two occasions (cighty-cight plays if all were 
shown at the Dionysia) and wrote nincty-two plays. Not 
all his plays need have been produced at Athens and im 
some cases authorship was in doubt; im particular 
Peirithous, Rhadamanthys, and Tennes were attributed 
by some to Critias, and although [Euripides undoubtedly 
wrote a Rhesus the extant play of this name is not 
certainly his. Probably seventy-eight plays, including the 
three claimed for Critias, were known to Hellenistic 
scholars; among the plays which did not survive the 
fourth century were several satyr-plays. Some eighty 
utles are known. 

The plays which we possess are of two kinds: (1) a 
selection of ten plays made about A.D. 200 for use in 
schools; they may have been contained in a single codex, 
and they have been transmitted with scholia, though 
those belonging to the Bacchae are lost. They are Alcesty, 
Medea, Hippolytus, Andromache, Hecuba, Troudes, 
Phoentssae, Orestes, (Bacchae), and Rhesus. 

(2) The Laurentian MS. (known as L) contains in 
addition to the select plays, except 7voades, nine plays 
numbered in the following sequence: Helen, Electra, 
Heraclerdae, Heracles, Supplices, Iphigeneia in Ault, 
Iphigeneia in Tauris, fon, Cyclops, that is to a takıng 
their Greek titles, one beginning with E, 3 with H, 4 with 
| and one with K. Such a quasi-alphabetical grouping by 
first letters is found also in ancient lists of the plays, and ıt 
can be taken as certain that what we have here is a sequence 
of plays in the order of the Alexandrian edition (sec 
Barrett, Eur. Hipp. (1964), 50 ff.). ‘This is of great import- 
ance since the plays are not selected, but a fair sample of 
Euripides’ work. Without them we should be wholly 
ignorant of at least one important type of play. 
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3. The dates of the following plays are known (lost 
plays in brackets). (Peliades) 455; Alcestis (with Cressae, 
Alcmaeon in Psophis, Telephus) 438, second prize; Medea 
(with Philoctetes, Dictys, Theristae) 431, third prize; 
Hippolytus 428, first prize; Troades (with Alexander, 
Palamedes, Sisyphus) 415, plays connected in subject, 
second prize; Helena (with Andromeda) 412; Orestes 408; 
Bacchae and I phigeneia in Aulis (with Alcmaeon in Corinth) 
produced posthumously, probably 405; Phoenissae (with 
Oenomaus, Chrysippus) after 412 and before 408, so also 
(Hypsiıpyle, Antiope); Rhesus, 1f our play is Euripides’ 
work, ıs earlier than any other extant play (Ritchie, The 
Authenticity of the Rh. of Eur. (1964)). 

As the technique of Euripides shows a remarkably 
steady devclopment, especially in the use of resolved feet 
in trimeters (Ceadel, CO 1941, 66; Zielinski, Tragodou- 
menon labri Tres iii (Cracow, 1925)), it is possible to 
arrange the remaining plays in an approximate order with 
some confidence. Certain lost plays are given a terminus 
ante quem by references in coinedy. Most of the following 
dates should have an error of not more than tour years: 
Jleracleidae 430, Andromache 426, Hecuba 424, Supplices 
422, Heracles 417, Electra 417 (this play is often dated to 
413 because of a supposed reference to the fleet in 
Sicilian waters l. 1347, but this is less than certain), 
Iphigeneta in Tauris a httle before Helena of 412, lon a 
little later; Cyclops being a satyr-play 1s not comparable 
with the rest, but probably a late work. Earher than 
Aristophanes’ Acharnians of 425 are (Oeneus, Phoenix, 
Bellerophon, Ino, Thyestes), than the (Georgot) of 424 
(Cresphontes), than the Clouds ? 423 (Aeolus), than the 
Wasps 422 (Theseus, Stheneboia), than the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae git (Erechtheus, Melamppe the Wise). 

4. New papyri continue to throw hght on lost plays; 
for the older finds see D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri 
(Loeb, 1942); no. 21, doubtfully attributed to Sophocles, 
is now known to be ftom Eur. Telephus, see POxy. 27 
(1962), 2460; a new frag. of Cresphontes 2458 in same 
volume, also new information especially on the Aeolus in 
the collection of hypotheses (q.v.) 2455, 2457. A fragment 
of the Erechtheus awaits publication. 


LL. CHARACTER AND CONTENT OF HIS WORK 


§. In Euripides’ plays the atutude to the myths which 
are the basts of virtually all Greek tragedy seems to have 
changed. Here judgement must be more than usually 
subjective and not all are agreed, but there appears a loss 
of confidence in the innate significance of the old stories 
and a readiness to give them an unnatural twist in order 
that they may fulfil momentary a new purpose. Jason 
and Medea, selfish male and passionate woman, belong 
only intermittently to the heroic world; in the Hecuba the 
demagogues of the fleet are closer at hand behind the 
scenes than in Sophocles’ Ajax; in the Electra an invented 
character, Electra’s peasant husband, takes a leading part, 
and Apollo’s dubious oracle is flatly rejected; even in the 
Bacchae Dionysus 1s vindicated amid pious sophistries 
broadly marked with a fifth-century origin. As Aristo- 
phanes makes Euripides claim m the Frogs (959), he 
brings into tragedy the familiar, everyday things of life; 
and the emotions too are more poignant and less sublime. 
Instead of developing what 1s latent in the myth like 
Sophocles he seems often to impose an alien significance 
upon it, or to use ıt as a means of producing brilliant but 
relevant effects. In his later ycars Euripides used myth 
almost for pure entertainment in his numerous plays of 
intrigue, ‘hese were a natural devclopment of the revenge 
play m which a hero, such as Orestes, returns home in 
secret, is recognized by his friends, and by some strata- 
kem overthrows the usurper. When success includes the 
nurder of a mother, dramatic excitement is subordinate 
to the moral problem. But Euripides extended the treat- 
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ment to plots of pure adventure where no moral problem 
was involved, and diverted his audience with brilliant 
scenes of recognition, cunningly planned escapes, and 
salvation snatched from catastrophe. /phigeneiain Tauris, 
Helen, and Jon belong to this class and so did many lost 
plays. They end in unalloyed happiness, and in the 
Andromeda this was accompanied by the wish-fulfilments 
of triumphant love. Such things must have seemed to 
many a profanation of myth; really they showed a new 
kind of sensibility. At the same time the energy of Euri- 
pides’ lyric narrative and an antiquarian enthusiasm for 
detail in describing cult and genealogy suggest an anti- 
cipation of the Alexandrian spirit. [t 1s not irrelevant that 
the great age of poetry in Greece ended with the fifth 
century, and thereafter prose was the medium of serious 
thought. 

6. About Euripides’ power of portraying character 
there 1s both disagreement and confusion. Obviously he 
had an interest in states of mind, particularly abnormal 
ones, and a real power of projecting himself into a situa- 
tion. Storics of violent or depraved passion clearly 
attracted him. [Longinus] observed justly that he be- 
stowed his attention especially on madness and love and 
that he wrote with such vividness that one felt he had 
been present at the scenes he represented (15. 4-5). Above 
all he was aware, as perhaps no one had been betore him, 
of the conflict which can arise within men’s minds, of the 
agony caused by conflicung purposes; these are revealed 
in their heat in Medca, in retrospect by Phaedra in the 
Hippolytus, and we know now ın the (Chrysippus). "This 
analysis of man’s predicament has carned him the name 
of ‘trrationalist? (E. R. Dodds, CR 1929, 102: The 
Greeks and the Irrational(1951), 186 £.). The same idea is 
present in the denial that passion 1s an urge inspired by 
an external force for which a man is not responsible; cf. 
Troud. 988 ‘It was your own mind that became Cypris 
when you saw him’ (of Helen and Paris). This is a title 
not less deserved than Verrall’s ‘ratuonalist’. Yet insights 
of thts kind are only one element in the creation of 
character, and in spite of unforgettable moments we do 
not find many whole men or women in Euripides’ plays. 
This is partly because within the narrow limits of a Greek 
play it is difficult, when situations change rapidly, to 
indicate at all fully the accompanying changes in states of 
mind. It may not be incredible that the gentle and pathetic 
Creusa, as she appears in the first half of the Jon, should 
appeur as a potential murderess in the second, but 
nothing ıs done to ease the transformation. And it 1s partly 
because [curipides was not so much concerned to present 
life-like characters as to exploit to the full the rhetorical 
possibilities of every situation, Especially in the set 
debates of which the plays are full each character makes 
the best of his case, and it need cause no surprise if in 
doing so they fal to reveal the inward process of the 
spirit. 

7. It cannot be doubted that Euripides was fascinated 
by the rapidly developing art of rhetoric—not that 
Sophocles was indifferent to it, but, as Quintilian said 
(10. 1. 67), for anyone who wished to prepare himself for 
speaking Euripides would be far the more helpful. The 
question ariscs whether the challenging generalizations 
in which the plays abound, the persuasive urging of un- 
conventional views, are a product of the born pleader’s 
desire to argue every case, or whcther we can detect a 
point of view which is Euripides’ own. It has been gener- 
ally believed that Euripides was the child of the sophists 
(in fact he was their contemporary), openly attacking 
and quictly sapping established religion if not ordinary 
morality. It is true that a dramatist ıs unable to speak 
except through the mouths of others and that his views can 
never with certainty be identified as those expressed by 
any of his characters, not even the chorus. Yet Hecuba’s 
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‘random thoughts’ (Fec. 603, cf. 800) have little to do 
with Hecuba. 'The weight of a play can appear to be on 
one side rather than another. In the Hercules Furens the 
denial that the innocent can be contaminated and pass on 
the infection of shed blood is too emphatic to be mis- 
understood, and so ıs the repetition of Xenophanes’ 
famous attack on llomer’s adulterous gods (1233-4, 
1340—06). Both Hippolytus and Bacchae seem to imply that 
natural forces, however divine, 1f conccived as persons, 
turn out morally inadequate. The tradition of ‘the philo- 
sopher of the stage’, pupil of the rationalist father-figure 
Anaxagoras, is in agreement with the picture presented 
by comedy of Euripides as Socrates’ crony (Ar. Ran. 
1491, fr. 37 B; Telecleides fr. 39, 40), intellectually pre- 
tentious and unconventional. And apart from the sur- 
viving plays the numerous fragments which refer to 
contemporary speculation in physics and cosmology, 
wholly unparalleled in the works of any other dramatist, 
must imply a strong interest in these activities. 

Of late it has been denied both that we can hope to 
know anything about Euripides’ opinions and that these 
Opinions were as sceptical as has been supposed (sec 
Entretiens Ilardt vi). While some may have identified his 
position too confidently with that of the more nihilistic 
sophists, there 1s little doubt where in general his sym- 
pathies lay. Further we may suspect m particular that he 
was attracted by a vague pantheism resting on a belief in a 
divine, quintessential aether, as in the system of Diogenes 
(q.v. 1) of Apollonia. T'o regard as divine the aether, the 
material from which soul is fashioned, was by no means 
in conflict with conventional belicf, and Euripides brings 
the notion into his plays for no apparent reason but that 
he is interested in it (Supp. 533, 1140, Hel. 1015, Or. 
1086, fr. $39. 10, 935 (with road. 884), 971; cf. Ar. Ran. 
8y2). In fact this idea is more emphasized than anything 
obviously derived from Anaxagoras, though there are 
traces of his physical doctrines 1n fr. 783, Or. 839, and in 
the passages cited by Satyrus from the (Peirithous), whose 
authenticity is doubted, probably wrongly (frs. 593, 912). 

It is a dithcult question how far 7'vyy (Chance) appears 
as a force in her own right, independent of the gods or 
contrasted with them. Usually she represents what is in- 
calculable for man without reference to the question 
whether she is subject to a divine plan or is a merely 
random force. In the group of plays sometimes known as 
the Tuy dramas, especially the Jon (Solmsen, ‘Gestaltung 
des Intriguenmotivs in den Trag. des Soph. und Eur.’, 
Philol. 1932, 1), coincidences and narrow escapes neces- 
sarily give Chance an important part in the action; but at 
Hec. 488 the alternative is squarely put: ls Zeus or Chance 
supreme? And the Hercules Furens, though there 1s no 
agreed interpretation of the play, can be read as the blank 
negation of divine purpose. 

8. The events of the last third of the fifth century have 
left a clear mark on the plays. The noble ode in praise of 
Athens (Med. 824-65) shows the patriotic exaltation with 
which Euripides entered the period of war; it 1s main- 
tained in the Heraclerdae, the celebration of an incident on 
which Athenian pride loved to dwell, and in the (Frech- 
theus); growing bitterness appears in the ugly denuncia- 
tion of Spartans and their ways in the Andromache 
(445 ff.); the Supplices too was called by an ancient critic 
‘encomium of Athens’, but the political arguments, at 
times quite Thucydidean in quality, are balanced with 
surprising evenness; there may even be a touch of satire 
in the funeral praises of the outrageous Capancus. Athena’s 
words at the end are connected with an Argive alliance, 
actual or prospective. (Bellerophon) fr. 286 reveals the 
naked immorality of power politics. There is wide agrce- 
ment that the Troades was composed with reference, if 
not to the capture of Melos, to the coming attuck on 
Sicily. Weariness of war shows itsclf also in the Helen 
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(1151—64). In the numerous intrigue plays written in the 
last decade of his life Euripides perhaps turned his back 
on the sad Atheman scene in favour of a more fanciful 
world, but Delpluan Apollo continued to receive hard 
knocks, especially in the Jon, because as a Dorian partisan 
he could be assailed with comparative impunity. ‘here 
is an undertone of continuous hostility to demagogues 
and to the shams and deceptions of politics from the 
Hecuba (254), through the Supplices (726), Orestes (885- 
952), to the [phigeneta in Aulis (437). Like most men of 
property he doubtless had no love for extreme demo- 
cracy, and Dionysus’ comment on Euripides’ claim to 
have been moved by democratic sentiment ‘that ts a sub- 
ject you had best leave alone’ (Ar. Ran. 952) suggests 
that his attitude was notorious. 

The idea that Euripides was particularly hostile to 
women can have arisen quite naturally frorn his fondness 
for plots in which wicked and hceentious women figured; 
but this fondness ts likely to have been the result of his 
interest in the springs of passion or, as in the incestuous 
plot of the Aeolus, in a problem of ethics, rather than of a 
belief in the depravity of women; bad men and good 
women are no rarity in his works. Again his plays contain 
many highly quotable generalizations about female 
wickedness, but it was part of the rhetorical technique 
to put statements about particular cases in general form, 


IV. Srrucrure AND TECHINIQUE 


9. Few of Euripides’ plays show the mastery of struc- 
ture which was achieved by Sophocles; only //tppolytus, 
Iphigeneta in Tauris, and Bacchae approach the highest 
standard. The Medea, which can in fact be performed by 
two actors, achieves remarkable concentration, but the 
unmotivated entrance of Aegeus 1s a blemish. Many com- 
pleated plots are handled with deaterity, notably an the 
Jon, but they give no positive impression of grace and 
symmetry, while some plays, especially the Am ‘vomache, 
are conspicuously lacking in coherence. The disconnexion 
of the two halves of Hercules Furens seems to be purposely 
emphasized by the second prologue in the middle of the 
play, and may be meant to indicate that the incoherence of 
the drama extends to the universe. he Troades would 
certainly have been assigned by Aristotle to the categorv 
of episodic plays, but this was the natural form to produce 
the effect which Euripides here desired. "The Phventssae, 
a mere pageant of myth, is Jess successful. 

Tle seems willingly to have sacrificed some continuity 
for the sake of the advantages secured by his special type 
of prologue and exodos, or final scene. The first speaker 
usually states the facts which the audience needs to know, 
and these ın the case of unfamiliar myths may be nume- 
ous. Occasionally, as in the Medea, some attempt is made 
to give the character in question a motive for speaking, 
but usually there 1s no pretence of dramatic illusion, and 
as it is often convenient to allude to things which no 
human being could know the speaker is sometimes a pod, 
in the Hecuba a ghost. In the Troades an opening dialogue 
between two offended deities casts a sinister shadow over 
the victorious Greeks who before long will be reduced to 
the level of their victims. Had printed programmes been 
available Euripides would doubtless have begun lus plays 
at the beginning of the action. 

No less than eleven of the plays end with the appear- 
ance of a deity generally, if not always, introduced aloft 
by means of the merhane or crane. But the purpose is not 
the proverbial onc of cutting a knot which the dramatist 
1s unable to untie, except in the single case of the Orestes. 
Indeed in the /phigeneta in Tauris a tempest is invented 
purely to give an occasion for Athena to intervene. 
Usually the divinity does no more than tidy up by an- 
nouncing the future destinies of the characters; this 15 
sometimes combined with the establishment of some 
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still-existing cult. In the three plays which end with the 
epiphany of Athena there is a local or patriotic interest. 
In addition we must suppose that the operation of the 
mechane supplied an clement of spectacle. Only in the 
Hippolytus and the Bacchae is the deity an integral part of 
the play as representing a force which has been dommant 
in the action, and to some extent ın the Electra where the 
Dioscuri condemn Apollo’s oracle which commanded 
the matricide. In two plays, Medea and Hecuba, one of 
the characters is allowed suddenly to develop prophetic 
powers in order to perform the function usually allotted 
10 the “god from the machine’, which suggests that these 
deitics are to be regarded as a dramatic convenience pro- 
viding ın addition a little incidental spectacle and not, n 
general, as evidence for Euripides’ religious beliefs. Iris 
in the second prologue of Hercules I'urens (822-42) and 
Athena at the end of the Jon are a partial exception to 
this, since they speak for other deities, Hera and Apollo, 
who dominate from a distance their respective plays. 

10. Euripides’ usual! style is less elevated and magni- 
ficent than Sophocles’. The discrepancy increases in the 
later plays as the rhythm of the iambics grows more 
irregular with the frequent use of resolved feet, particu- 
larly of two or more im a single line, and with the freer 
division of the line between speakers. Amstophanes was 
fond of describing it by the term Aaàía ‘chatter’ and by 
contemptuous diminutives (Ran. 91, 954; Ach. 398, 447). 
Aristotle put it more sympathetically (Rhet. 3. 2. 5), ‘Art 
is Cleverly concealed when a speaker puts together words 
chosen from the language of ordinary speech, as Euripides 
docs, Who was the first to show the way’, cf. [Longinus] 
40. 3. This its not universally true. Euripides uses at 
umes highly ornamental language, and Aristotle (Poet. 
22. 7) quotes a case where he adds distinction to a line of 
Aeschylus by substituting Qowdrac for the more pedes- 
trian cobie. Tt is diflicult to find sure examples of collo- 
quial usage, for the tone of tragic language could be 
varicd only within narrow limits. In his Messengers’ 
speeches especialy he achieves extraordinary vividness. 
Inthe Hercules Ftaens and all plays probably subsequent, 
except the Electra, there is a growing tendency to use 
nochaic tetrameters in place of rambics for the more 
animated passages. 

11. Aristotle stated (Poet. 18. 1456425) that the Chorus 
ought to take an active part as in Sophocles, not as in 
Euripides. In fact the use of the Chorus in Euripides’ 
earher plays is not stnkingly diflerent from that of 
Sophocles, and even in two late plays (JT 1284 fil., Jon 
747 ÍT.) they make a notable mterventuon in the action, 
But it is true that they tend to become detached spectators 
and even in the Bacchae, where their expression of the 
beauty and terror of Dionysiac worship 1s a vital part of 
the play, thev are ignored by the actors whenever more 
than one 1s present on stage. But the most marked change 
in the character of the Chorus, which 1s manifest in the 
Troades and subsequent plays, 1s duc to mnovations in 
the music (see MUSIC, § 10; Pickard-Cambridge-Webster, 
Dithyramb2 48 (7.). The old principle of one syllable 
to one note was abandoned and, to a considerable extent, 
the strophic system; m consequence greater skill was 
required in performance and there was new scope for 
Professional virtuosity, cf. Arist. Pr. 19. 15. A papyrus 
fragment of the Orestes with musical notation (Turner, 
JUS 1956, 95) shows ws sung to two notes, and eiererci- 
Moveve in Aristophanes’ parody (an. 1314) refers to the 
same point. In many of Euripides’ later odes we find a 
structureless cascade of words with much excited re- 
petition; the music 1s clearly taking charge. It ts easy to 
believe that Euripides encouraged the great innovator 
Timotheus and wrote for him the prelude to his Persae 
(Plut. Mor. 795 d, Satyr. Vit. Eur. 39). It 1s said also that 
Cephisophon helped Euripides with the composition of 
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his music (Ar. Ran. 944, fr. 580). This new emotional 
music was particularly suitable for monodies, solo per- 
formances which were sometimes ornamental, e.g. lon 
82-183, but sometimes replaced an 1ambic speech at a 
dramatic climax, e.g. Creusa's startling outburst (Jon 
859-922). ‘I'he extreme case ıs the use of a monody im 
place of a Messenger’s speech (Orest. 1369-1502). In the 
absence of the music, whatever it might mean to us, these 
often diffuse and vacuous lyrics mark a change for the 
worse, but there is the occasional triumphant success 
when it seems that Euripides has widened the existing 
range of human sensibility as when Ion celebrates the 
glory of a summer morning at Delphi (Jon 82-111) or the 
Chorus of the (Phaethon) describes how the world goes 
about its business at the rising of the sun (Supp. Eur. 70). 
I2. After his death Euripides became the most ad- 
mired of the tragic poets and his plays were often revived, 
‘Tragedy carried his rhetorical tendencies still further; 
but his influence was exerted mainly on comedy, perhaps 
on Middle Comedy ın plays of intrigue like Aristophanes’ 
Cocalus, certainly on New Comedy with its bourgeois 
loves: ‘peripetcial, violations of maidens, substitution of 
children, recognitions by means of rings and necklaces, 
these are the very stuff of New Comedy, and it was Euri- 
pides who developed them’ (Satyr. Vit. Eur. col. 7). 
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SCHOLIA. kd E. Schwartz (1887—91). D.W L. 


EUROPA (Evpuirn), in mythology, daughter of Agenor 
king of Tyre (cf. CADMUS), or of Phoenix (Poin, ‘the 
Phoenician’, H. 14. 321): ie. her father, originally 
namcless, 1s later given an appropriate name ‘the proud 
one’, first in Herodotus (4. 147. 5). Zeus loved her, and 
so turned himself into, or sent, a beautiful bull, which 
swam to the sea-shore where she was playing and enticed 
her by its mildness to climb on its hack. Once there, she 
was carried away to sea, and landed ın Crete. ‘here she 
bore Zeus two or three children, Minos, Rhadamanthys, 
and, in post-llomeric accounts, Sarpedon (in other 
words, the later forms of the legend reflect a belief, 
true or false, of a connexion between Crete and Lycia; 
Apollod. 3. 2 ff.). For their subsequent adventures, see 
under their names. She was then married to Asterius, 
king of Crete, who adopted her sons. Zeus gave her the 
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bronze man Talés (Ap. Rhod. 4. 1643; cf. ARGONAUTS, 
TALOS) to guard the island, a hound which never mussed 
its quarry ({Eratosthenes] 33; cf. AMPHITRYON), and a 
javelin which never missed its mark (ibid., cf. Ov. Met. 
7- 681 ff.). ‘These passed afterwards to Minos, thence to 
Procris (q.v.) for curing a disease which afflicted him, 
and so to her husband Cephalus. After her death Europa 
was worshipped us a goddess, her festival being the 
Hellotia (Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 95), 1e. she was 
popularly identified with some Cretan goddess. For a 
Cretan myth resembling hers, see Nilsson, Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion? (1950), 480 f. Also the fayence 
plaque from Dendra showing a woman seated on a bull 
has usually been accepted as cvidence for some form of 
this myth in Mycenaean times(see Nilsson, GOR i?. 356). 
The bull became the constellation Taurus ({Eratosth. } 
14). 11.) R. 


EUROPE. The name Evpuzy originally stood for 
central Greece (Hymn. Hom. Ap. 250; 290). It was soon 
extended to the whole Greek mainland and by 500 B.c. 
to the entire land-mass behind it. The boundary between 
the European continent and Asta was usually fixed at 
the river Don. Hiomer vaguely knew dark regions of the 
west and north, but his range of information hardly 
extended north of Greece or west of Sicily. 

The Mediterranean seaboard of Europe was chiefly 
opened up by the Grecka between 800 and 500 B.C. (see 
COLONIZATION, GREEK). The Atlantic coasts and “rim 
Islands’ were discovered by the Phoenicians (see CASSI- 
TFRIDES); Pytheas (q.v.) circumnavigated Britain and 
followed the mainland coast at least to Heligoland. The 
Baltic Sea was probably not entered by Greek or Roman 
ships; Scandinavia was almost wholly unknown until 
quite late during the Roman Empire after the invasions 
by the Goths; and Thule (q.v.) remained a land of 
mystery. 

The prehistoric amber (q.v.) routes across Europe from 
Jutland and the Baltic were unknown to later explorers. 
The Greeks penctrated by way of the Russian rivers as 
far as Kuieff or perhaps Smolensk; central and north 
Russia remained to them a land of mythical peoples and 
of the fabulous Rhipaean Mts. (q.v.); north of the Balkans 
they located the equally mythical Hyperboreans (q.v.). 
Greek pioneers ascended the Danube to the Iron Gates, 
and the Rhône perhaps to Lake Leman. But Herodotus 
had only a hazy notion of central Europe, and the Hellen- 
istic Greeks knew little more (see ALPS, HERCYNIAN FOREST). 

The land exploration of Europe was chiefly accom- 
plished hy the Roman armies. ‘These completed the 
Carthaginian discovery of Spain; under Caesar they 
made Gaul known; under Augustus’ generals, M. 
Crassus, liberius, and Drusus, they opened up the 
Balkan lands, the Alpine massif, and the Danube basin 
(see DANUVIUS), Roman traders rediscovered the amber 
route from Vienna to the Baltic, and Trajan revealed 
the Carpathian lands by conquest (see DACIA). Tiberius 
and Drusus also overran west Germany to the Elbe, but 
central Germany remained outside known [curope. 


Sees (67777: ~.- - --  ---- vo ee 

aevalia ae 1,236 f¥.;O. Brogan, JRS 1935, 105 fF; H.J. Eggers, ‘Der 

romische Import im ireren Germanien’, Atlas der Urgeschichte i 

t951); H C. Broholm, Danmark og Romerriget (1952); R. E. M. 
hecler, Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers (1955), 21 f. TA 


EUROPUS (Dura) on the middle Euphrates, founded 
as a Seleucid military colony c. 300 B.c. At first mainly 
Greek in character, it became gradually orientalized; 
the Arsacids refortified the city, and under Parthian rule 
it thmnved by commerce and agriculture. Occupied by 
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the Romans in A.D. 165, it became a strongly garrisoned 
fortress on the Euphrates dimes, but its prosperity rapidly 
declined. It was besicged and destroyed by the Sassanids 
c. A.D. 257. 

The importance of Europus is mainly archaeological. 
Excavation of the material remains has added consider- 
ably to our knowledge of life and culture in Mesopotanua 
under Hellenistic, Parthian, and Roman rule. The dis- 
coveries include well-preserved architectural remains, 
temples of Greek and Oriental gods, a Christian church 
and a synagogue, public and private secular buildings, 
and a Roman camp; frescoes and reliefs of great value 
for the history of art and religion; military equipment: 
inscriptions, parchments, and papyri including fragments 
of a Seleucid code, numerous Greek contracts, and im- 
portant Roman military archives. 


F. Cumont, Les Fouilles de Doura-Europos 1922-7 (1926); J 
Johnson, Dura Studies (U S.A. 1942); M. Rostovtzeff and col- 
aburatois, Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary Reports (from 
1929) and Final Reports of which those heady publisbed include 
parts of vol iv (Pottery, Textiles, Lamps, Hronzes, etc), vı 
(Parchments and Papyn ed. Welles, etc ), vi (Coms, ed. Dellinger) 
and vm i (The Synagoguc, ed. Kraeling, etc), - Rostovtzeff, 
Dura-Europus and tts Art (1948); C. B Welles, ‘The Population 
ol Roman Dura’, Studies . . .in honour of A CG. Johnson Qusi) 

M. S.D " E. bi G. 


EURYBIADES, a Spartan nobleman, was the first 
recorded admiral of the Peloponnesian League (481-480 
u.c.). Despite the smallness of Sparta’s contingent (to 
ships at Artenusium, 16 at Salamis), he held chief com- 
mand over the allied Greek fleet against Xerxes. He 
gave general support to Themistocles (a ridiculous story 
alleges that he was bribed at Artemisium), but opposed 
his scheme to cut off Xerxes’ retreat after Salamis by 
breaking the bridges over the Hellespont. A statue seems 
to have been erected in his honour at Sparta. 


G. BD. Grundy, Great Persian War (1901), 543 fE; C. Gutatzsch, 
Kho 1925, 62 fl. P.’ 


EURYCLEIA, Odysseus’ nurse, a woman of good 
family bought by Laertes (Od. 1. 429 ff.). She recog- 
nizes Odysseus (19. 392 ff.); keeps the maids in their 
quarters while the Wooers are killed (21. 380 ff.). 


EURYCLES, Gaius Junius, son of Lachares of Sparta, 
who was executed by Antony for piracy, fought at Actium 
on the side of Octavian, who rewarded him with the 
Roman citizenship and allowed him to become ruler of 
Sparta. He exercised a sort of tyranny, and his influence 
extended over the [lcuthcrolaconian towns (see LACONIA) 
and elsewhere. Cythera (q.v.), which Augustus handed 
over to Sparta in 21, becarne his personal possession. l'o- 
wards 7 B.C. he visited the court of Ilerod (q.v. 1) and 
Archelaus (see CAPPADOCIA), making mischief at the 
former; on his return to Greece he was the cause of wide- 
spread disturbances which led to his being accused twice 
betore Augustus and banished, perhaps before 2 n.c. He 
seems to have died soon after this. Under the more dis- 
creet rule of his son Laco his memory was rehabilitated 
and games called Eurycleia were established and long 
maintained at Sparta. 

G. W. Bowersock, JIS 1961, 112 f. 


EURYDICE (1) (Eùpvðisn, ‘wide-judging’, i.e. ‘prin- 
cess’, a stopgap name like Creusa, q.v. 1), name of a dozen 
mythological characters, the best known being Orpheus’ 
wife (cf. ORPHEUS). Pursued by Aristacus (q.v. 1), she was 
fatally bitten by a snake. Orpheus then descended to 
Hades and so charmed the infernal powers by his playing 
that he was permitted to bring her to the upper world 
again if he did not look back at her on the way. Brenking 
this taboo, he lost her. See especially Verg. G. 4. 45441, 
and for the distribution of the story, Stith ‘Thompson, 
F 81. r. I. J.R 


A.M; T.J. C 
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EURYDICE (2), originally called Adea (c. 337-317 B.C.), 
daughter of Amyntas (nephew of Philip II of Macedon) 
and Cynane (daughter of Phihp II and the Illyrian 
Audata), was betrothed to the feeble-minded Philip 
(g.v. 2) Arrhidaeus before 323 when he succeeded to 
Alexander’s throne (jointly with Alexander's infant son). 
Her royal blood endeared her to the Macedonian soldiers, 
whose protection enabled her to marry Philip Arrhidaeus 
(322), make trouble for the regent Antipater (321), de- 
pose his successor Polyperchon from the regency, and 
try to rule Macedonia, using Cassander as her minister, 
and excluding Alexander’s son from the succession (317). 
Her undoing was Olympias, against whom the Macedon- 
ans would not fight. Philip and Eurydice became her 
prisoners, and after Philip’s murder Eurydice obeyed an 
order to commit suicide. In an age of violence her blood, 
brains, and couruge were not enough, 


G. H. Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens (1932), 40 IT., 48 ff. 
G. T. G. 


EURYMEDON (now Kòprüçayi or Pazargayi), one of 
the principal rivers of the south coust of Asia Minor. 
Rising in the Pystdian mountains it flows southwards for 
something over 100 miles into the Mare Lycium. Eight 
miles from its mouth ıs the cty of Aspendus, and further 
up the ruins of Selge stand high above its right bank. It 
was reckoned navigable in antiquity at least as far as 
Aspendus. At the mouth of the Euryvmedon ın or about 
407 u.c. the Athenian Cimon gained a double victory 
over the Persian forces by sea and then by land; a well- 
Rnown epigram attributed to Simonides perhaps cele- 
brates this victory (fr. 142 Bergk). G E.B. 


EURYPONTIDS (Fipvrwrt ða) was the name of the 
umor royal house at Sparta. The most notable Eurypon- 
tid kings were Agesilaus, Agis IT and IV, Archidamus I], 
and Leotychides (qq.v.). See also AGIADS, 


EURYPYLUS, in mythology, (1) son of Euhaemon; 
leads a contingent to ‘l'roy (Ji. 2. 736); takes part in 
several battle-scenes and 1s wounded; tended by Patro- 
clus (11. 809 ff.). According to the local legend of Patrac 
(Vans. 7. 19. 6 f7.), after the war he looked mto a chest 
which contained an image of Dionysus made by HHephaes- 
tus, and went mad. He was promised at Delphi a cure 
when he found a ‘foreign sacrifice’. Coming to Patrae, 
he tound human sacrifice practised there, which, ac- 
cording also to Delphi, was to stop when a foreign king 
brought a foreign god. Both oracles were thus fulfilled 
and the cult of Dionysus established there under the title 
of Aesymnetes (sce J. Herbillon, Les Cultes de Patras, 
1029) Some, however, made this Furypylus son of 
Dexamenus. (2) Son of Telephus (q.v. 1) and Astyoche 
sister of Priam (q.v.). (3) Son of Poseidon, a ‘Triton, 
who meets the Argonauts and gives one of them, 
kuphemus, a lump of carth as pledge of possession 
of part of Africa (Cyrene) (Pind. Pyth. 4. 20 fl., Ap. 
Rhod. 4. 1551 ff.). H. J. R. 


EURYTION, in mythology, (1) Geryon’s herdsman, see 
WIRACLES. (2) A centaur (Od. 21. 295 ff.); getting drunk 
ind misbehaving at Peirithous’ wedding-feast, he began 
the quarrel between centaurs and men. (3) Brother of 
Pandarus (q.v.; Verg. Aen. 5. 495 ÍT). (4) See PEI EUS. 


EUSEBIUS of Caesarea (c. a.D. 260-340). Born in 
Palestine, Eusebius was trained in the tradition of Alexan- 
dran Christian scholarship by Pamphilius, who died as 
a martyr in 310 during the Diocletianic persecution. 
Eusebius himself escaped. IIe became bishop of Caesarea 
(c. 314) and was a moderate supporter of Arius (c. 320). 
At the Council of Nicaea he was exonerated from the 
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charge of heresy, vainly tried mediation, and ultimately 
signed the Nicene creed. He attended the council of 
Tyre in 335 which condemned Athanasius. He was in 
close touch with Constantine in whose honour he de- 
livered an oration in 335 for the tricennalia, After 
Constantine’s death he wrote a life—or rather a panegyric 
—of the Emperor, the authenticity of which has been 
disputed by some modern scholars. Diocletian's persecu- 
tion and the transformation of the Roman Empire into a 
Christian kingdom by Constantine were the muin sources 
of mspiration for Eusebius’ historical and theological 
thought. He repudiated chiliastic expectations and had 
little sympathy for asceticism. He tricd to demonstrate 
the superiority of the Bible over pagan philosophy and 
history, but showed himself well acquainted with the 
ways of Greek thought (as one would expect from an 
admirer of Origen) and attributed importance to pugan 
achievements as a preparation for Christianity. ‘The co- 
incidence of the Pax Augusia with the emergence of 
Christianity was to him providential. [le used Hellenistic 
theories to justify Christian monarchy but went beyond 
them in regarding Constantine as the inheritor of the 
promise to Abraham, His Praeparatio Evanyelica (after 
312?) and the later Theophama (extant in a Syriac trans- 
lation and in Greck fragments) are attacks against Greek 
philosophy in which it is argued that at its best (especially 
Plato) Greek philosophy coincided with or derived from 
biblical doctrine. The Demonstratio Evangelica (of which 
little more than the first half is preserved) argues for the 
fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy in Christ. Commentaries 
on the Bible—of which those on Isaiah, the Psalms, Luke 
are partly extant in eacerpts—buttressed the same inter- 
pretation. 

In the line of the great Christian chronographers, 
Fuscbius organized universal history in a brief chronicle 
accompanied by carcful chronological tables from the 
tme of Abrahum’s birth. The Greck original is lost, but 
an Armeniun version, a Latin adaptation by St. Jerome 
(q.v.), and various Greek derivations have come down to 
us. Perhaps the most important work by Eusebtus is the 
Ecclesiastical History from its origins. It has probably no 
precedent, though Eusebius was influenced by Flavius 
Josephus, the Acts of the martyrs, the biographies of 
Greek philosophers, and in general by the methods of 
Hellenistic erudition. The work ın its present forrn ends 
with A.D. 324, but there were earlier editions. It is un- 
certun when tt was published for the first time: 303 and 
412 are possible dates. It was enlarged in successive edi- 
tions to describe the reversal of the situation after the 
great Persecution and the triumph of the Church. 
Eusebius devoted a special pamphlet to the martyrs of 
Palestine (an enlarged version of which is preserved in 
the Syriac translation) and he wrote an attack Against 
Hiero les on the subject of the comparison between Christ 
and Apollonius of ‘l'yana. His Ecclestastical History was 
a model for all the later ecclesiastical histories, which 
imitated his characteristic method of quoting authorities 
and documents. Rufinus (q.v. 2) translated it into Latin 
and continued it up to A.D. 395. 

All the works in Migne, PG x1x- xxiv; most of them in better edi- 
tions in the Herlin seren of Griechische Christliche Schriftsteller (the 
ed. of the Fee! Hist by Ed. Schwartz, 1903-9, 18 one of the manter- 
Pieces of claraical scholarship: it 1s accompanicd by Th. Mommsen's 
ed. of Rufinus’ translation). "he eel. Hist. available in Greek and 
Engl. transl. in the Locb series (K. Lake and J. E. L. Oulton, 1926- 
32). The commentary of the Eccl. Hist. by H. Valesius (1659) is still 
useful ‘The Chronica in the editions by A. Schoene (1866-75) and J. 
Karst (1911), who does not entnely replace Schoene. ‘Text, Engl. 


trans] , and comm. of hie i Evang. by E. H. Gifford (1904). Engl. 
transl. of Lem. Evang, by W. J. Ferrar (1920). Engl. transl. of the life 
of Constantine and of the tricennalian speech by E. C. Richardson in 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 1 (1895). Text and Engl. 
transl. of the Contra Hteroclem in the Loeb seties (F. C. Conybeare, 
1912). E. Schwartz, PW vi (1907), 1370; H. Berkhof, Die Theo- 
lope des Eusebius von C. (1999); id. Kirche und Katser (1947); 
D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, Eusebius of C. (1960), with bibl., to be 
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supplemented by the moat recent ed. of B. Altaner, Patrologte; 
J. Moreau, Dict. Hist. Géogr. Eccles 15 (1963), 1437. For Eusebius 
as a histonan R. Laqueur, Eusebius als Historiker semer Zen 
(1929); J. Sirinelli, Les Vues historiques d’ Eusèbe de Césaree durant la 
période prénicéenne (1901); A. Momughano, The Conflict between 
Paganism and Christianity in the 1V cent. (1963), 59 ff; cf. also 
H. Zimmermann, ‘Ecclenia ale Objekt der Histotiographie’, Site. 
Oesterr. Ak. 235, 4 (1900). Among the recent studics on the life of 
Constantine cf. F. Vittanghot?, RA. Mus 1953, 730 ff.; F. Scheidweiler, 
Byz. Zestschnft 1956, 1 ft.; J. Moreau, /list. 1955, 234 fb; F. 
Winkelmann, Die Textbezeugung der Vita C. (1962); 1d. Ryz. 
Beiträge, 1964, gı A A. M. 


EUSTATHIUS (12th c. a.p.), bom and educated at 
Constantinople, was deacon at St. Sophia and taught 
rhetoric in the Patriarchal School until in 1174/5 he bhe- 
came Metropolitan of 'Thessalonica, in which position he 
continued till his death (c. 1194). His works of classical 
scholarship were written before 1175. Flenceforward he 
devoted himself to the practical duties of his spiritual 
office and to combating the prevailing corruption of 
monastic life. 

Wonks. (1) Classical. Commentary on Pindar, of which 
only the introduction survives; this gives information 
about lyric poetry (especially Pindar’s) and Pindar’s life, 
and shorter notes on the Olympian games and the pent- 
athlon. The Paraphrase of Dionysius Periegetes has 
discursive scholia, valuable for citations from earlier geo- 
graphers, historians, the complete Stephanus Byz., and 
the lost works of Arrian. The Commentartes on Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey ((lapexBodat ets tay ‘Oprjpov “TAdda 
[’Odsvoucar]) are a vast compilation, in which the Ziad 
commentary is twice as long as that on the Odyssey. They 
are evidently based on Eustathius’ lectures. Prefaces deal 
with the differences between the poems and with the 
cultural importance of Homer. The notes discuss chiefly 
questions of language, mythology (interpreted allegoric- 
ally), history, and geography. Their value consists particu- 
larly in the assemblage of material drawn from the old 
scholia and the lost writings of earlicr scholars and lexico- 
graphers. His quotations from classical authors arc taken 
mostly at second hand. He often illustrates a point by 
reference to the customs and observances of his own 
time. 

(2) His other works include a history of the conquest 
of Thessalonica by the Normans; several polemics, e.g. 
the famous treatise Inquiry into Monastic Life; letters to 
the Emperor, church dignitaries, and others; speeches 
and addresses, homilies and tracts, some of which have 
historical value. Eustathius was the outstanding scholar 
and orator of his time, enthusiastic for the traditional 
learning, for the preservation of books, for sound prin- 
ciples of education, and for the moral reawakening of 
monasticism. He 1s regarded as a saint by the Orthodox 
Church, and portrayed in a fresco of c. 1320 in the church 
of the Virgin in Gračanica. 

Commentana ad Thadem et Odysseam, G. Stallbaum (1825-730); 
T. L. F. ‘Tafel, Fustathn Metropolitae Thessalonicensis opuscula 
(1832); Migne, PG cxxxv, exxxvi; A. B. Drachmann, Scholta Vetera 
t Pindan Carmina wi (1927); C. Muller, Geogr. graeci minores u 
(1561); S. Kytiakides, Lustazio di Tessalonica. La espugnazione di 
Tessalonica (1961), ‘UV. Hedberg, E. als elttizist (1945); Ph Kukules, 
Peavadovians Evotadioy tà Aavypuduxd, 2 vols. (1950). P. Wirth 


Untersuch. zur byzantischen Rhetorik mit bes. Berucksichtigung der 
Schriften des Eustathios (Wiss. Munich 1960). J. E. L.; R. B. 


EUSTOCHIUS of Alexandria, physician, became a 
pupil of Plotinus in Plotinus’ old age (Porph. Plot. 7) 
(prob. ¢. A.D. 265), and is said to have edited his master’s 
works. 


EUTHYCLES, writer of (?) Old Comedy (Ath. 3. 124 b). 
We possess but two titles, Aowra 7 "EmeoroAn and 
Araddvrn, the first of which looks more like Middle 
than Old Comedy. 


FCG ii. 890; CAF i. Bog. 
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EUTHYDEMUS (1) of Chios, Sophist, an older con- 


temporary of Socrates. In the Euthydemus Plato presents 
him as a ridiculous figure. He has sometimes been 
thought to be unhistorical and mercly a mask for Plato’s 
criticism of Antisthenes. His historicity is proved by 
independent references by Aristotle; but Plato may have 
used him quite freely for the purpose of pillorying 
eristic views: and arguments. W. D.R. 


EUTHYDEMUS (2) I, originally from Magnesia ad 
Sipylum (c. 235—200 B.c.), probably a satrap of Diodotus 
II (q.v.), killed him and became king of Bactria-Sogdiana. 
He consolidated Bactria into a strong state. In 208 n.C. he 
was attacked by Antiochus I11, who failed to subdue him. 
Fis kingdom included also Aria and Margiana. His coins 
are found in large numbers. On his gold and silver money 
his portrait occurs on the obverse and Heracles-seated- 
on-rock on the reverse. Some of his portraits are master- 
pieces of art. 


A. K. Narain, The Jndo-Greeks (1957). AKN. 


EUTHYDEMUS (3) II, (c. 200-190 n.c.), belonging to 
the family of Euthydemus I and Demetrius I, distin- 
guished from his first namesake by his coins with Heracles- 
standing type, was probably a sub-king. He ıs one of the 
three Indo-Greeks who issued nickel coins. 


A. K. Narain, The Jndo-Greeks (1957). 


EUTHYMIDES (end of 6th c. B.c.), vase-painter in 
Athens, known from seven signatures on large red-figure 
vases, including Arming of Hector (Munich). He breaks 
with archaic conventions; lis heavy figures show new 
studies of movement, 


Beazley, ARV? 206. T.B L W. 
EUTHYMUS. Temesa in south Italy was haunted by 
the ghost of Polites (q.v.), a companion of Odysseus, 
whom the inhabitants had killed for raping a girl. It 
could be kept quiet only by giving it the prettiest pirl in 
"Temesa every year. One year, when the sacrifice was 
to be made, Ikuthymus, a notable boxer, said to be son ot 
the river Caecinus, arrived, piticd and then loved the girl, 
encountered the ghost, and drove it of) for ever (Paus. 
6. 6. 4-11). 

Nilsson, GG'R ?. 184. HE R. 
EUTHYNA, the examination of accounts which every 
oficer of the State underwent on expiry of his office, 
at Athens and generally elsewhere. It was primarily 
an cxamunation into the handling of public money, by 
ten logista: (q.v.) at Athens. If the /ogistaz were not 
satisfied, or if some qualified citizen brought a charge 
against a magistrate, they must bring the matter betore 
a dicastery and preside at the trial. Even after discharge 
the magistrate was not entirely free; for thirty days after, 
ten euthyno1, chosen by lot by the boule from its own 
number, were prepared to examine any complaint, on a 
public or private matter, against an outgoing magistrate, 
and, if ıt was sound, brought it before a dicastery. 

In democratic states the euthyna, though in the vast 
majority of cases a formality, was the most effective 
means for the control of the executive; and it put a 
powerful weapon into the hands of the sycophants (see 
SYKOPHANTAI). 


Anst. Ath. Pol. ch. 48. 


EUTROPIUS (1), the historian, who took part in 
Julian’s Persian campaign (a.b. 363) and was magister 
memoriae of Valens, published a survey of Roman history 
(Breviarium ab urbe condita) in ten books. Beginning with 
Romulus, he reached the Sullan Civil War in book 5, 


A. W.G. 
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Caesar's death in book 6, and covered the Empire to 
Jovian’s death (a.D. 364) in books 7-10. T'he subject- 
matter for the Republic is based upon the Epitome of 
Livy, for the Empire upon the end of the Epitome, an 
expanded adaptation of Suetonius, and an ‘Imperial 
History’, closing with personal knowledge of events. The 
work is short, but well balanced, showing good judge- 
ment and impartiality. It was translated into Greek by 
Paenius about 380, adapted into Greck by Capito of 
Lycia, and used by Hieronymus (Jerome), Orosius, Isı- 
dore, and Paulus Diaconus. 

Epriions T. Droysen (ed. minor 1878; ed. mator 1890); C. 
Wagener (1884); F. Ruhl (1887). W. Pirogoff, De Eutropu breviari 
AUC. indole uc fontibus (1873), M. Galdi, L'epitome nella lett. 


latina (1922); A  Momighano, Conflict between Paganism and 
Chrishamty in the fourth century (1963), 86. H., McD, 


EUTROPIUS (2), minister of the Emperor Arcadius 
(q.v. 2) and a eunuch, he was the most influential man in 
the East from A.D. 395 to 399, when he became consul, 
the first eunuch to hold the office. In that year his pohtical 
rivals overthrew him and banished him to Cyprus. The 
poet Claudian wrote vigorously against him. E AT. 


EUTYCHES (6th c. a.p.), author of an Ars de verbo 
in two books (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 447-89) and of a 
treatise De aspiratiınne (now incorporated ın the De ortho- 
graphia of Cassiodorus; ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 199- 
402). 


Schanz—Hosius, § 1116. 


EUTYCHIDES (early 3rd c. n.c.), sculptor and painter 
of Sicyon, pupil of Lysippus. 

Works: (1) Statue of Timosthenes, a boy victor at 
Olympia (2) Tyche of Antioch. 'T'yche seated, supported 
by the river god Orontes and crowned by Seleucus and 
Antiochus. Many copies of Tyche and Orontes have sur- 
vived, the best probably the marble group in the Vatican 
(Winter, AB 340. 1). The bold composition is Lysippan; 
the drapery hus a new realism. The original of a seated 
girl in the Conservatori (Winter, KB 471. 4) 1s ascribed 
to Eutychides because of its likeness in composition. (3) 
Eurotas. A copy has been recognized in a river-god in the 
Vatican (Winter, KB 340. 2). (4) Dionysus, belonging to 
Asinius Pollio. 


Overbeck, 1516, 1530-6; Lippold, Criech Plastik 296; Bicher, 
Alpi. Hellenist Age qo, T. Dohtin, Die] yehe von paar ae (1903). 
` B L.W. 


EUTYCHIUS PROCULUS (2nd c. a.n.), from Sicca, 
a teacher of Marcus Aurelius and author of (lost) gramı- 
matical works. 


Cf Schanz-Hfosius, § 606. 7. 


EUXENIDES, mentioned by the Suda as an Athenian 


writer of comedy contemporancous with Epicharmus., 


EUXINE SEA was the Greek name for the Black Sea. 
The name is euphemistic, and some authors (Pindar, 
}uripides) call it A€ecvos. This sea apparently remained 
closed to traffic from the Aegean in prehistoric times, and 
the details of the Argonaut story may have been added at 
quite a late date. The Euxine was opened up ın the 
seventh century by Milesians and other lonian Greeks; by 
6oo ıt had become ringed with Greek settlements (see 
COLONIZATION, GREEK), and it remamed a Greek lake until 
the Middle Ages. The earliest surviving description of 
the Euaine Sea is by Herodotus, who had personal 
knowledge of its northern coasts and gave a fairly 
accurate account of it, though he greatly overestimated 
its length. A more detailed description of the south coast 
is contained in the geographical work attributed to 
Scylax (c. 340 B.C.). An excellent survey of the whole 
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coast was written by Arrian in the days of Hadrian; a 
later ‘Periplus of the Euxine Sea’ 1s an extract from this 
work and from other Greek geographies. 

Herodotus, bk. 4, esp. chs 85-86; Scylax, cha. 67-92; Arnan, 


Periplus Maris Euxım; Ps.-Arrian, with same title. ‘I'he last three 
works in GGM 4. M. C. 


EVADNE (Evdév7y), in mythology, (1) a daughter of 
Poseidon, who became by Apollo mother of Iamus, 
uncestor of the prophetic clan of the lamidae in Olympia 
(Pind. Ol. 6. 29 ft., see Wilamowitz, Isyllos, 178). (2) 
Daughter of Iphis and wife of Capaneus, one of the Seven 
against ‘Uhebes. She burned herself on his funeral pyre 


(Eur. Supp. 980 fi.). H JR. 
EVAGORAS (Euvaycpus, c. 435-374/3 B.C.), a member 


of the Teucrid house, the traditional rulers of Cyprian 
Salamis. Exiled during his youth, which fell in a period 
ot Phoenician domination, he gathered some {ifty fol- 
lowers at Soh in Cilicia, and with their aid established 
himself as ruler of Salamis in 411. His subsequent policy 
aimed at strengthening Hellenism in Cyprus by co- 
operation with Athens, and his court became a centre for 
Athenian émigres, of whom Conon was the most distin- 
guished. A clash with Persia was ultimately inevitable, 
but he postponed the issue by assisting ın the revival of 
Persian sca-power culminating tn the triumph of Cnidos. 
War finally came in 390 and dragged on for ten years. 
In alhance with Akoris of Egypt, Evagoras at first more 
than held his own. He not only extended his rule over 
the central cities of Cilicia, but also captured ‘Tyre and 
dominated Phoenicia. In 382 Persia mobilized an over- 
whelming armament. Evagoras lost control of the sea 
at Citium in 3¥1, and was forced to sue for peace, ob- 
taining not unfavourable terms through dissensions 
among the Persian commanders. In 374 he was assus- 
sinated in a palace intrigue. 


K. Spyriduhis, Fragoras J von Salamis (1945). D FE. W.W. 


EVAGRIUS SCHOLASTICUS, c. A.D. 536-c. 600, 
wrote a Church Iistory from'431 to 594, which is the only 
continuous narrative of the period. Credulous but honest, 
he used good sources, both ecclesiastical and secular. 


Fd J. Bidez and L. Patmentier (1898). H C. 


EVANDER (Evavépos), in Greece a minor god or 
daemon, belonging to the circle of Pan and worshipped 
ın Arcadia, especially at Palantion, where he had a 
temple; in Italy connected with the worship of Faunus 
(identified with Pan) and regarded us the first settler at 
Rome. According to tradition he was the son of Hermes 
and of a nymph, daughter of the river-god I.adon, known 
us “Themis and identified in Italy with the prophetic 
goddess Carmenta (or Carmentis). Through Atlas, 
grandfather of Termes, he was connected with the Trojan 
Dardanus (Verg. Aen. 8. 134-7). A more human genea- 
logy made him the son of Echemos of Tegea, whose 
grandfather was Pallas (q.v. 2). As a hoy he ıs said to 
have welcomed Priam and Anchises in Arcadia and 
conducted them to the city of Pheneos (Aen. 8. 165). 
He left Arcadia owing either to the hostility of Argos 
or to a famine, and reaching Italy landed on the left 
bank of the ‘Tiber and made a settlement on the neigh- 
bouring hill, which he called after his native city (or his 
grandfather) Pallanteum (Aen. 8. 54), afterwards the 
Collis Palatinus. Ile instituted there the worship of 
Faunus (Pan Lycaeus) and established the Lupercalia 
(q.v.; Ov. Fasti 2. 279 ff.). According to Virgil, Hercules 
visited him and slew the monster Cacus, who had stolen 
his cattle; Evander in memory established the cult of 
Hercules at the Ara Maxima (Aen. 8. 185-275; Livy 1. 7). 
Aeneas, on the outbreak of war against the Latins, made 


EVANDER 


his way up the Tiber and appealed to Evander for aid. 
Evander welcomed him as a kinsman, conducted him 
over the site of the future Rome, and sent back with him 
his own son Pallas, who was subsequently slain in battle 
by Turnus (Aen. 10). Evander was thus used by the 
Romans to supply a legendary connexion between 
Greece and Rome and an aetiological cxplanation of 
place-names and cults. CB. 


EVOCATIO. Gods, being in a sense the highest class 
of citizens, arc sometimes thought of as conquered when 
their city ıs taken(Verg. Aen. 1.68 = 8.11, ‘uictos penatis’, 
sc. of Troy), but more commonly (as Aesch. Sept. 218, 
on which see Groeneboom; Verg. Aen. 2. 351 f.) as 
leaving ıt. It was therefore not unnatural to hasten the fall 
of a city by inducing its gods to Jeave it, especially that 
god which particularly protected ıt. This the Romans did 
by promising the deity a cult in Rome at least as good as 
the onc given by the city ın question (Pliny, HN 28. 18). 
The formula of evocation 1s given by Macrobius, Sat. 3. 
9. 7-8. The only instance recorded 1s the evoking of Juno 
Regina from Veu (Livy, 5. 21 ff.), if that of Juno from 
Carthage in 146 n.C. (Servius, Aen. 12. 841) be rejected. 


Wissowa, RA 383 and note 7, W Waide Fowler, Rel Exper. 206; 
Latte, RR 125, V. Basanotl, Evocatr (Paris, 1947). H. J. R. 


EXECIAS (Eirias) (third quarter of 6th c. B.c.), potter 
and vase-painter in Athens, known from eleven signatures 
(two vases are inscnbed ‘Execias painted and made’). 
Painted amphorae, calyx craters, cups, pinakes. Note 
particularly Achilles and Ajax dicing (Vatican), death of 
Ajax (Boulogne), both excellent compositions showing a 
psychological insight unique in black-figure. 

Beazley, ABV 143. T. B. L. W. 
EXEGETES (efnyntýs), an interpreter or expounder, 
usually of sacred lore. Herodotus (1. 78. 2) gives this 
title to the college of diviners at the ‘'elmessian oracle 
in Lycia. ‘The Athenians traditionally considered Apollo 
Pythius their exegefes. From ¢. 400 B.C., if not earher, 
Athens had official exegetai, expounders of the patria, 
the sacred and ancestral laws. The evidence about their 
numbers and functions is unclear and disputed. There 
were (1) at least one exegetes clected by the Demos from 
the Iupatridae; (2) at least one exegetes chosen by the 
Pythia, called exegetes Pythochrestos; (3) at least two 
exegeta of the Eumolpidac, who expounded Eleusinian 
sacra. The Athenian exegetai were generally concerned 
with the unwritten sacred law, but they often pronounced 
on secular and domestic questions (e.g. duties and obliga- 
tions) untouched by statutes and of possible religious 
implications. Other cities too had exegetai, official or 
unofficial. 
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ANCIENT SOURCES, both literary and epigraphic are conveniently 
collected in J. H. Oliver, The Atheman Expounders af the Sacred and 
Ancestral Law (1950), 122 ff. 

_ Mopran LitkrkaturF Oliver, op. cit.; Ph. Ehrmann, De juris sacri 
interpretibus Atticis (1908): A. Feron. Die Exegeten und Delphi 
(1918); K. von Fntz, TAPA 1940, 91 ff.; F. Jacoby, Atthıs (1949), 
ch. 1, H. Bloch, APPA. 1953, 407 f. J-E. F. 


EXSILIUM. A Roman citizen or peregrinus being 
threatened by criminal proceedings on account of a 
capital crime could--—-even after their inception—lcave 
Roman territory and escape to that of another State 
before a capital sentence was pronounced against him. 
This voluntary self-banishment, called exsihum (later the 
same term was used for indicating the banishment pro- 
nounced by a judgement in a criminal trial), was tolerated 
by the magistrates; in the last century of the Republic, 
however, it became a legal institution, when magistrates 
were strictly ordered to allow the condemned person 
time to escape before executing the capital sentence. 
Thus exsilium became a substitute for the death penalty. 
Its effect was to prohibit the return of the wrongdoer to 
Roman territory. After his escape a decree, more ad- 
ministrative than jurisdictional ın character, pronounced 
by the comitia or a high magistrate, excluded him from 
all legal protection and threatened him with death in 
case of illicit return (aquae et ignis wnterdictiw). In later 
times exsilium lost its strict technical meaning, being used 
not only by historians and orators, but even in some 
juridical teats (if they are not interpolated) indsscrimi- 
nately for voluntary und involuntary emigration, for 
legally prescribed banishment, for escape before and 
after judgement, and generally for all categories of 
expulsion, from the mildest form of relegatio (q.v.) to 
the severest one of deportatio. Because of these different 
uses of the word we must consider in cach case whethei 
it refers to temporary or perpetual expulsion, whether or 
not it is followed by loss of citizenship, by confiscation 
(total or partial) of property, and so on. Ir its old 
technical sense exsilium was perpetual and gener, with- 
out any gradation; it resulted in loss of citizenship and 
of all property. See RELEGATIO. 


G. Crifé, Ricerche sul’ ‘exilium’ nel periodo repubblicano i (19061), 
V de Villa, Stud: Albertario 1 (1953) AD, 


EXSUPERANTIUS (PW 2), luis, in his opusculum, 
preserved m a Sallust MS., describes the Civil War 
of Marius and Sulla to the death of Sertorius. T'he 
dependence upon Sallust (Jugurtha and Histories) in 
subject-matter, without understanding of republican 
Institutions or personalities, and in style, without feeling 
for phraseology, points to the fourth to fifth century 
A.D., when Sallust was ın fashion. 


Edited by C. Bursian (1868); G. Landgraf-C. Weyman, Archiv 
fiir lat, Lex. 1yo2, 501. A. JI. McD 


F 


FABIANUS PAPIRIUS, a philosopher of the older 
school (Sen. Dial. 10. 10), pupil of the Elder Sextius and 
of Blandus, taught the Younger Seneca. His declama- 
tons are copiously illustrated in Sen. Controv. book 2: 


cf. praef. 4-5. 
FABIUS (1, PW 48) AMBUSTUS, Quintus, was 


tribunus militum consulari potestate in 391 B.C. Another 
tradition assigned his office to 3490 and made him re- 
sponsible for the Gallic attack on Rome, because when sent 
as ambassador to Clusium he had treacherously murdered 
a Gallic chief. Thanks to the authority of his father or to 
his popularity among the plebeians, he had escaped an 


attempted patrician prosecution. This story was no doubt 
invented as an honourable explanation of the Roman 
defeat at the Alla, It may, however, be inferred from 
Livy (6. 1. 6-7) that the Roman military chiefs were 
actually prosecuted after the Celts had retired, although 
sudden death or suicide seems to have saved [‘abius. 


© Hirschfeld, Al. Schr (1913), 269 ff.; Ed. Meyer, Kl. Schr y 
(1924), 312 ff. P T. 


FABIUS (2, PW 44) AMBUSTUS, Marcus, consul 
360, 356, and 354 B.C., princeps senatus and a patrician 
leader after the Gallic catastrophe, aimed at re-establishing 
patrician influence at home and at reasserting the powert 
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of Rome over her neighbours. Successful against the 
Hernici (356 B.C.) and in 354 against the Tiburtini, over 
whom he triumphed, he was defeated by Tarquinii. 
As dictator in 351, he failed to prevent the readmission 
of the plebs to the consulate. The attempts in the tradi- 
tional account to conceal or ignore his defeat in 354 
demonstrate his authority and that of his family. 

Reloch, Röm. Gesch. 452, 461 A. P. T. 
FABIUS (3, PW 114) MAXIMUS RULLIANUS, 
QUINTUS, a hero of the Samnıte Wars; consul 322, 310, 
708, 297, 295 R.C., censor 304 (after 310 his colleague 
was always P. Decius Mus), dictator 315 (Diod. 19. 101 
records a second, probably apocryphal, dictatorship in 
313). He celebrated triumphs over Samnites, Etruscans, 
Gauls. Of the exploits attributed to Rulhanus the follow- 
ing deserve mention: his Samnite victory (325), when the 
dictator Papirrus Cursor apparently impeached him for 
fighting against orders ; his defeat by Samnites at Lautulae 
(315); his Etruscan expedition, reputedly through the 
Ciminian Forest (310); his annihilation of the Samnite, 
Gallic, Etruscan coalition at Sentinum (295) (see KGNATIUS 
1) The untrustworthy account of Rullianus in our princi- 
pal source, Lavy (books 8-11), whom details in Diodorus, 
Valertus Maximus, Frontinus, and others supplement, 
derives partly from Fabius Pictor but more from later 
annalists. lt borrows incidents from the career of 
Rullanus’ great-grandson, Fabius Cunctator; e.g. Rul- 
\hanus-Papirtus Cursor resemble Cunctator-Minucius; 
the censor Rullianus restricting the rabble to four city 
tribes suggests Cunctator confining {reedmen to those 
tribes; Rullianus rescuing his son, the consul Fabius 
Gurges (292) (see PONTIUS 1), anticipates Cunctator 
serving under his own son (213 R.t.). 

E. T. Salmon, Sammum and the Samnites (1967), 220 ff. E.T S. 
FABIUS (4, PW 53) BUTEO, Marcus (cos. 245 B.C.), 
censor 241, and princeps senatus trom 214 if not from 220. 
Hlis naval victory off Aegimurus and subsequent ship- 
wreck are improbable. Probably he, not Fabius Cuncta- 
tor, delivered the Roman ultimatum at Carthage in 218. 
As dictator he filled up the Senate after Cannae (216). 


H.H S. 


FABIUS (5, PW 116) MAXIMUS VERRUCOSUS, 
CUNCTATOR, Quintus, consul I (233 B.C.), trrumphed 
over the Ligurians and dedicated a temple to Honos; 
censor (230), consul IT (228), dictator T between 221 and 
219 (probably 221). He probably did not deliver the 
Roman ultimatum to Carthage (see FARIUS 4). After the 
disaster at Trasimene he was clected dictator TT, but 
quarrelled with his magister equitum, Minucius (q.v. 2) 
Rufus. By religious observances he restored the pcople’s 
morale and stated his policy of dogging Hannibal's heels 
and avoiding further pitched battles. I Te allowed Hannibal 
to ravage Campania unchecked and later at Callicula to 
«toss the Apennines to Apulia, bemg duped by the 
Carthaginian advance at nyzht behind a herd of oxen with 
burning faggots tied to their horns. Fabıus’ strategy of 
e\haustion, which was opposed by many Romans, was 
only justified as a temporary expedient, since there was 
vet no real reason to distrust the Roman legions. But 
when these were defeated at Cannae (216) Fabius’ policy 
had to be continued and the abusive title Cunctator, the 
Delayer, now became an honour: ‘unus homo nobis 
cunc tando restituit rem’ (Ennius, Vahlen, 370). As suffect 
consul ITI (215) in Campania Fabius covered the 
Toad to Rome, while Marcellus and Gracchus parried 
Hannıbal’s attacks. Presiding over the elections, he was 
re-clected consul TV (214) and helped to recover Casili- 
num. In 213 he served as legate to his inexperienced son, 
now consul. In 20g he was consul V and princeps senatus; 
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he recovered Tarentum through internal treachery. He 
strenuously opposed Scıpio’s determination to invade 
Africa (205), and died in 203. Ile was pontifex for twelve 
years, augur for sixty-two and exploited the political 
advantages of these priesthoods. A patrician of the older 
type, courageous, cautious, and unimaginative, Fabius 
inspired admiration rather than affection. Rightly called 
the Shield of Rome, he at length wore down Hannibal's 
strength: ‘subsequendo coercuit’ (/f/ogium). It was Scipio's 
bolder strategy which humbled Carthage—yet ıt was 
Fabius that had madc its application possible. See also 
PUNIC WARS. 

For Fabius’ political position see Scullard, Rom Pol., inden; 
I’ Cassola, J gruppi politiei romam nel 11 sec a C (1962), chs. 6, 7 
(on which ace E S. Staveley, JRS 1903, 185 F), J E. A Crake, 
Phoenix 1963, 123 f. ‘Vhe attribution of a tiagment of an elogium 


from Brundisium to Fabius (e g. by G Vriiucci, Riu Fil. 1953, 4311) 
muy be wrong (see, e g, Hroughton, MRR Suppl 2). H.H 5S. 


FABIUS (6, PW 126) PICTOR, Quinrus, Roman 
senator and historian, who took part in the Second Punic 
War, consulting the Delphic oracle after Cannae, wrote 
a History of Rome in Greek, the first of the senatorial 
Histories interpreting Roman institutions and policy to 
the Greek world. It treated the Greck association of 
Roman origins in Aeneas, set the foundation of the city in 
748/7 B-C., and passed, probably in discursive fashion, to 
the Gallic and Punic Wars and his own times; his use of 
Diocles of Peparethus (Plut. Rom. 3; 8) 1s now disputed. 
Polybius, though criticizing his Roman bias (Polyb. 1 
14; 58; 3. 8-9), follows his authority. Dionysius and 
Livy cite him; Diodorus’ use 1s uncertain. The Latın 
annals, 1f not a later adaptation, may belong to Ser. 
Fabius, the work de ure pontificio to Fabius Servilianus. 
Fabius’ History, political in purpose, probably owed more 
to Hellenistic historiography than to the pontifical tradi- 
tion, and it set the standard for senatorial history. 

Peter, HRRel i? (1914), Ixix, RA 112; FGrH m. C 845 ff F Leo, 
Gesch. der ròm lat (1919), 85, Belach, Ròm Gesch. as; M. Gelzer, 


Kl. Schr u (1904), si ft 'albank, Polybius ı 27f A Alfoldi, Early 
Rome and the Latins (1965), esp. ch. 4- A. H. McD. 


FABIUS (7, PW 109) MAXIMUS AEMILIANUS, 
QUINTUS (c. 186-130 B.C.), born of L. Aemilrus Paullus 
and Papiria and adopted by the Fabii Maxımi, accom- 
panied Paullus to Greece in 168. Praetor in Sicily (149); 
consul (145), he consolidated the position against Viriathus 
in Spain (145-144). Legate at Numantia in 134/3, he 
died ın 130. His career followed the rise of his brother, 
Scipio Acmilianus. 


Ht Simon, Roms Aricge in Spanien 15 4-155 t Chr. (1962), see 
index. A-H McD. 


FABIUS (8, PW 110) MAXIMUS (ALLOBROGI- 
CUS), QUINTUS, son of (7) and nephew of Scipio (q.v. 
11), under whom he perhaps served as quaestor ın Spain. 
As practor (c. 124 B.C.) and proconsul he commanded ın 
Spain, as consul 1:21 and proconsul in Transalpıne Gaul 
(with Domitius, q.v. 2), triumphing c. 120 and building 
the first triumphal arch (Fornix Fabianus) in Rome. He 
may have been censor 108. The Fabut remained the chief 
patrons of the Allobroges. F B. 


FABIUS (9, PW 102) MAXIMUS, PauLLUus, son of 
Q. Fabius Maximus (cos, suff. 45 B.C.), owed his prae- 
nomen to his ancestor Paullus (2). An intimate friend of 
Augustus, he was consul in rr B.C., proconsul of Asia, 
and legatus August: in Nearer Spain (3/2 b.c.). Rumour 
said that he accompanied Augustus on a secret visit to 
Agrippa (q.v. 4) Postumus in A.D. 14, and that his death, 
which followed shortly, was suicide, occasioned by the 
betrayal of the secret to Livia by his wife Marcia, daughter 
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of Philippus (6). Africanus Fabius Maximus (cos. 10 
B.C.), named after Scipio(11), was his brother, and Paullus 
Fabius Persicus (cos. A.D. 34), probably his son. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index. For coin-portrait, M. Grant, From 
Imperium to Auctoritas (1946), 387. I.J. C. 


FABIUS (10, PW 140) RUSTICUS, from Spain, was 
perhaps not a Roman senator. He wrote a History, whose 
prose style led ‘Tacitus (Agr. 10. 3) to compare him to 
Livy. His work had won recognition before the end 
of Domitian’s reign, but it is uncertain whether his un- 
awareness that Britain was an island, which was demon- 
strated by Agricola’s fleet in A.D. 84, indicates composition 
before 84. llis work dealt with Nero’s reign and possibly 
A.D. 69, but its lırnits are not known. He was hostile to 
Nero and praised his friend and patron Seneca. Fle is 
mentioned by Tacitus, but the extent to which his work 
was used directly or indirectly (via the Elder Pliny?) is 
controversial. 


Peter, HRR i, 112 f. H H S. 


FABIUS (11, PW 90) IUSTUS, Lucius, born c. A.D. 65, 
probably of Spanish or Narbonese origin, was a friend 
of the Younger Pliny and one of Trajan’s generals ; Tacitus 
dedicated his Dialogus to him. In 97 he probably com- 
manded a legion, was cos, suff. in 102, perhaps held a mili- 
tary command in 106/7 (governor of Moesia or on Trajan’s 
stafF?), and c. 10g was governor of Syria. 

R. Syme, JRS 1957, 131 fT. li. H. S. 
FABLE (aivoc, podos, Adyos, amodoyos), a feature of 
the popular tradition of the Greek as of other races. It 
is typically an anecdote of animal life with a moralizing 
application; it may, however, be druwn from inanimate 
nature or directly from human experience, and it merges 
into the chreia, the actiological myth, and the humorous 
anecdote. ‘heon, Progymn. 3, defined a fable as Àoyos 
evdns etxovilwy aAynbeav. It is questionable whether 
Greek Fable is substantially indebted to that of anv other 
race. Foreign sources are occasionally mentioned; e.g. 
Libya (Aesch. fr. 139), Egypt (Pl. Phdr. 275 b), Lydia 
(Callim. POxy. 1011), Sybars(Ar. Vesp. 1259). Instances 
of its employment occur throughout Greck literature; 
among the earliest are Hesiod Op. 202 and Archilochus 
frs. 86 and 89; ıt is not found in Homer. The earher 
popular type upon which writers drew appears to have 
been in prose form. By the end of the fifth century B.c. 
the body of native Fable was in general ascribed to Aesop, 
said to have been a slave in Samos ın the sixth century 
(dt. 2. 134); his name 1s already familiar to Aristophanes 
and Plato. The earliest collection of Greek fables was 
probably the Ayav Atowreiwy ovvaywyat of Demetrius of 
Phalerum (Diog. Laert. 5. 80), presumably in prose. ‘The 
earliest extant collection is that of Babrius (q.v.), in 
choliambic verse. In Hellenistic and later times the Fable 
was found useful in rhetorical training (Hermogenes 
Ilpoyvprvacpara ad init.), and further collections were 
made with this object, e.g. the ðexayvhia of Nicostratus 
(Suda, Nix.) in the second century a.D. The Fable so 
adapted reached its final form in the medieval collections 
associated with the name of Aesop, which survive in 
several recensions, the latest being edited by Maximus 
Planudes. 

Larin Fane. As represented in Latin literature 
Fable is in general derivative from the Greek Acsopic 
form. It was well adapted for use in the Satura, especi- 
ally in that of the Horatian type. Aulus Gellius (2. 29) 
cites part of an adaptation by Ennius of an Aesopic fable; 
Lucilius (988 Marx) uses another. Horace sometimes 
gives fables in extenso (Sat. 2. 6. 79 ff.; Epist. 1. 7. 29 ff.), 
sometimes merely alludes to them (Sat. 2. 3. 299; Epist. 
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1. 3. 19). The first extant Latin collection was in iambic 
verse, by Phaedrus (q.v. 4), a freedman of Augustus, who 
published his five books under Tiberius and Caligula. 
The MS. tradıtion is probably the result of selection; 
an Appendix of fables ascribed to Phaedrus 1s added. 
Phaedrus acknowledges his formal debt to Aesop, whilst 
seeking to improve upon him (4 prol. 31). The collection 
includes besides definitely Aesopic material much that 
is derived from the author’s experience or imagination. 
lle writes professedly (1 prol. 3) for entertainment and 
instruction; at the same time a desire for literary recogni- 
tion 1s certainly a leading motive. He incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Sejanus (3 prol. 41), no doubt on account of 
indiscreet allusions to contemporary events. He has been 
called a better story-teller than fabulist (Nisard); he 1s 
certainly at his best in anecdote, whilst his work lacks ın 
general the peculiar genius of the best Greek Fable. His 
versification is adroit and finished; and 1n the terse and 
vigorous simplicity of his style he shows himself a pupil 
not unworthy of the preceding epoch. His diction 1s in 
general classical, but shows traces of contemporary 
tendencies. The Phaedrian collection was later para- 
phrased in prose under the title of Romulus (the ‘Latın 
Aesop’). In the third century Titianus, of whose work 
nothing further is known, composed prose fables (Auson. 
Ep. 16 praef.); the extant collection of Avianus (4th or 
5th c.), consisting of forty-two fables in elegiac verse, is of 
no particular literary merit. These later authors appear 
to have drawn principally on Babrius. 

A. Wausrath, PW vi, xx (Phacdr.); W. G. Rutherford, cd 
Babrius (introd ; 1884), E Rohde, Der gr. Roman (App.), 1014, 
W Wienert, Die Typen d. gr.-rom Fabel (1925), K. Meuli, Herkunft 
u. Weven der Fabel (1954); B. E. Petry, Studium Generale xu (1959), 
17 4.,M Mogaard, La Fable antique ı (1964), n (1967), D Nisard, 
Portes lat d l decad 1 (1877) (Phaedr ), L Hervieux, Les Fables 
latinis (1893); O Crusms, PW ai (Avian.), Editions: (Gr. Aesop) K 
Hausrath (Teubner, 1957—9); B. E. Perry, Aesopica (1952), (Habrius) 
W. G Rutherford (1583), (Phaedr ) L. Muller (Teubner, 1903), 
J. P. Postgate (1919), (Habrius and Phaedr ) B. E Perry (Loeb, 
1965), (Avian.) A. Guaghanone (1958); (Romulus) G. '] imele (1910) 

W M.E., ROB 


FABRI. In the early Roman army there were two 
separately organized centuries of fabri, or armourers. 
They were commanded by praefecti. By the time of 
Caesar, and probably much earlier, these separate cen- 
turies of fabri had ceased to exist, and this kind of 
technical work was done by skilled legionaries. The ttle 
of praefectus fabrum remained as a convenient designa- 
tion tor the A.D.C. to the general. 


J Suolahn, The Junror Officers of the Roman Army in the oe aus 
can Period (1955), 205 fi. G. R.W. 


FABRICIUS (PW 9) LUSCINUS, Gavs, hero of the 
war with Pyrrhus (q.v.), consul in 282, 278 B.C., censor in 
275. He negotiated for Rome with Tarentum (284) and 
with Pyrrhus (280, 278). He rescued Thurn from Sabel- 
lian besiegers (282) and was twice awarded triumphs for 
his victories over Bruttn, Lucan:, Samnites, and 'Taren- 
tines. His personality lies concealed under the rhetorical 
stories of his poverty, austerity, and incorruptibility; he 
rejected alike bribes from Pyrrhus and the proffered aid 
of would-be poisoners of Pyrrhus. Similar tales are told 
of thc other plebeian hero M’. Curius Dentatus (q.v. 2), 
whom Cicero (cf. Paradoxa 50) constantly cites with 
Fabricius as a typical specimen of Roman virtue. 


A. Passermi, Athenaeum 1943, 92 f1.; P. Lévéque, Pyrrhos (Pars, 
1957); E. T. Salmon Samnium and the Samnites (1967), ass : 


FABULA (besides meaning ‘story’, ‘talk’, ‘fable’) was 
the general Latin term for ‘play’; special types were F. 
Atellana (see ATELLANA); crepidata, possibly = palhata 
(crepida was a type of Greek shoe, worn with the pallium); 
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palliata, adaptation of Greek New Comedy; (pallium = 
Greek cloak); praetexta(ta), serious drama on Roman 
historical subjects (praetexta was the magistrate’s toga); 
ricimiata, a mime (see MIMUS I; ricinium, properly a 
woman's mantle, which could be used to veil the head; 
possibly this made it useful in the mime); saltica, libretto 
for pantomime (see PANTOMIMUS); sfataria, ‘quiet’ play, 
opposed to motoria, ‘bustling’ play (cf. Ter. Haut. 36-40); 
tabernaria, ‘private-house comedy’ (?), apparently iden- 
tical with togata; togata, Roman comedy, nearly always 
concerned with lower life; trabeata, a form of togata 
dealing with upper middle-class life, invented by 
Maecenas’ freedman Melissus (the trabea was worn by 
the equites). Ww. RB. 


FADIUS GALLUS, Marcus, friend of Cicero, who 
addresses to him Fam. 7. 23-7. In 45 s.c. he was among 
those who wrote anti-Cacsarian eulogies of Cato. See 
ANTICA TONES. 


FAESULAE, modern Fiesole, an Etruscan town in the 
hills above Florence, probably on the site of an Iron Age 
sanctuary. The Orientalizing period 1s represented near- 
ty by the Montagnola tomb at Quinto Fiorentino, which 
» similar to the Pietrera tumulus at Vetulonia (q.v.). T'he 
parallels at Populonia, Volaterrae, and Felsina (qq.v-.) for 
the carved stone funerary stelae (c. 520-470 H.c.) of 
Fyesulae draw attention to the importance of its position 
as a point of contact with Etruria Padana. ‘The best 
archaeological evidence for the town itself dates from 
the early third century B.c., the date of the town wall, 
the cemetery, and the ternple. Extensive remuins of the 
Roman baths are also vistble. Faesulae favoured Rote 
m the Second Punic War but in the Social War was 
defeated by Cato (q.v 3). Jt subsequently became a 
coloma for Salla’s veterans; this led to unrest among the 
cxpropriated landowners as demonstrated in the course 
of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 

M Lombardi, Faesulae (Rome, 1941); A 
Mome, 1949), G Mactzke, Stud tr 


Caputo, iid 1959, 41 th; Not 
Cates 16X f. 


de Agosuno, Fiesole 
1955 6, 2%7fl jad and Cs. 
Seau. 1901, 52 H., Seullard, /er- 
D W. R.R. 


FALERNUS AGER, a section of Campania (q.v.), 
centring on modern Carinola, between the Mons 
Muassicus and the Volturnus taken by Rome from Capua 
(138 n.C. or later) and distributed among Roman citizens 
(Livy R. ta. 225 9. 41). Its exact extent and the origin of 
its name are alike uncertain. jts celebrated wine was 
already deteriorating in Pliny's day (ZIN 14. 62). 

ETS 


FALISCANS, the Early Iron Age inhabitants of the 
tirtory between Monte Cimino and the ‘Tuber, and 
northern neighbours of Veu and of the closely related 
peoples of Capena, south and east Mt. Soracte. Their 
principal city was Falerii Veteres (Civita Castellana). In 
241 ne. the Romans captured and destroyed Faleru, 
transplanting its inhabitants to a new site, Falerii Novi, 
3 mules to the west, where they remained throughout 
the Roman period, migrating once more to their old 
homes in the early Middle Ages. Though culturally and 
politically under strong Etruscan influence, the original 
Faliscan settlers were an independent branch of the same 
Urntield peoples as the Villanovans and the Latins. They 
spoke and wrote an Indo-European language ciosely akin 
to Latın. The contents of the Faliscan cemeteries are now 
in the Villa Giulia Museum in Rome, together with a 
fine series of architectural terracottas from the temples of 
Falerii Veteres. The latter included the famous shrine of 
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Juno Curitis, described by Ovid (Am. 3. 13. 1f1.), one 
of whose wives was of Faliscan origin. 


W. Neecke, Die Falisker (1888); Mon. Ant. 1894; M. W. Fredenk- 
sen and J. B. Ward-Pcrkins, PBSR 1957, 67 fl. J. LB. W.-P. 


FANNIUS (PW 7), Gaius (cos. 122 B.c.), the Gracchan 
annalist, son-in-law of Laelius and pupil of Panuactius, 
served at Carthage (146 b.c.) and in Spain (141), and be- 
came tribune (142?), praetor (126?), and consul (122), 
opposing C. Gracchus’ Italian legislation in a celebrated 
speech (Cic. Brut. 26. 99-100). He wrote a History, per- 
haps from the origins of Rome, but probably of his own 
times (this depends on the date of the Drepana reference 
of fr. 3). He included speeches verbatim in his narrative, 
like Cato, and portrayed contemporary personalities. His 
work was authoritative, recognized by Cicero, Sallust, 
who praised its veritas, and Brutus. 


Peter, HR Rel 17, exen, 139; P. Fraccato, Opusc. ii (1957), 103.119; 
Broughton, MRR 1ı 519, n 2. A., H. McD. 


FANUM FORTUNAE, modern Fano, near the mouth 
of the Metaurus (q.v.) in Umbria: important highway 
junction, where the Via Flaminia (q.v.) reached the 
Adriatic. Named after a Temple of Fortune, it also con- 
tained Vitruvius’ celebrated basilica (Vitr. 5. 1. 6). Neither 
has survived, but the Arch of Augustus (who made 
Fanum a coloma) 18 intact. E.'1'.S. 


FASCES were bundles of rods (virgae), customarily 
made of elm or birch and bound together by red thongs. 
Introduced to Rome from Etruria during the late 
monarchy, they symbolized the tenure of imperium and 
were carried by an equal number of lictors (q.v.) in the 
fore of all Roman officials who held an active power of 
command. Originally axes were attached to the fasces, 
but from the early Republic these were removed within 
the city boundury—no doubt as an act of deference to the 
body which was the source of magisterial authority (com- 
pare the custom of dipping the fasces before the people). 
Only the lictors of dictators continued to carry axes in 
Rome. The fasces of the Emperors and of victorious 
republican generals were decked with laurel. The basic 
number of fasces, to which were entitled the king, the 
consul, and the promagistrate of consular rank, was 
twelve. Other magistrates received such a number as cor- 
responded with the relative strength of their authority— 
practors six, dictators and perhaps those with provincial 
imperium matus twenty-four. Fasces fewer than six were 
given to those who had a delegated umperium——e.p. five to 
the legates responsible to the emperor for the manage- 
ment of the imperial provinces. The insignia carried by 
lictors were of several types— g. bundles of bacilh when 
they attended municipal magistrates, some form of 
dummy rods when they attended the Roman consul who 
did not have the turn of power—but the generic term 
fasces appears to have been reserved to denote the tradi- 
tional bundles of virgae. 


Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. B. 473 ff.; K  Hemz-Vogel, Sav. 
Zeitschr 1950, 62 ff; E S. Staveley, Hest. 1903, 458 fi. E.S 5. 


FASTI, the old calendar of dies fasti and dies nefasti for 
legal and public business, which received definite publica- 
tion by Cn. Flavius in 304 B.C. (Livy 9. 46. 5), came to 
cover also lists of cponymous magistrates (fasti consulares), 
records of triumphs ( fasti triumphales), and priestly lists 
(fasti sacerdotales). We know of the sacral calendars of 
Fulvius Nobihor (189 b.c.) and Verrius Flaccus (at 
Praeneste), and have fragments of the pre-Julian calendar 
of Antium (c. 70 B.C.) and twenty calendars from the 
closc of the Republic to Claudius; also fasti of the Feriae 
Latinae and two rustic menologia, and in book-form the 
calendar of A.D. 354, the fasti Idaciam, and the Chronicon 
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Paschale. Of fasti consulares we have the exemplar of 
Antium (c. 70 B.C.) and the fasti Capitolini, which were 
sct up on or near the new Regia (q.v.) of 36 B.c. and then 
continued to A.D. 13; the ludi saeculares were added, until 
A.D. 88. Fast: triumphales appear in the fragments of 
Tolentino and Urbisaglia, and also from the Regia, where 

a list from Romulus to 19 B.C. was added about 12 B.C., 
presumably by Augustus as Pontifex Maximus. 

The authenticity of the fasti 1s now scarcely in doubt, 
but they were subject to systematic editing, even before 
the work of Verrius Flaccus and Atticus. On archaeo- 
logical evidence ıt is argued that the consular names down 
to c. 450 D.C. simply represent eponymous magistrates 
still under the kings. The case 1s yet unproven, but the 
reconstruction for the fifth century B.c. was necessarily 
speculative, perhaps politically tendentious; it was sound 
in its main lines for the fourth century, and from c. 300 
n.C. appears consistently accurate, presumably using full 
regular records. This suggests that the inclusion of 
magistrates’ names and cult notices followed directly on 
the Flavian publication, and may be associated with the 
tabula pontificum (q.v.). 

_ dnseript. ltaltae xin 1 (1947), 2 (1963), De Sanctis, Stor Rom i t; 
G. Costa, L'originale der fasti consolari (1910); J fasti consolari (1910); 
E Pas, Fasti triumphales pop. Rom (1920-3), I fastt trionfali del 
bopolo Romano (1930), Beloch, Ròm. Geschichte, 1 ff , K Hanell, Dus 
altrim eponyme Amt (1946), E. Gjerstad, Opusc. Romana in (1960), 


gg f1.; cf. P. Fraccaro, YRS 1957, 59 tf.; A. K. Michels, The Calendar 
of the Roman Republic (U S A. 1967). A H. McD. 


FASTING (vnoreia), in the sense of abstinence from 
all food for a stated time, such as a day, is very rare in 
classical religions, both Greek and Roman. There 1s, for 
instance, no evidence whatever that anyone, priest or 
layman, was expected to come fasting to a sacral meal 
such as normally followed the killing of a victim. For 
Greece, however, we may cite two well-known instances. 
At the Thesmophoria the second day was called Nestea, 
at all events at Athens (cf. ATTIC CULTS AND MYTHS), 
because, as ıt would appear, the women conducting the 
rite took no food then; there was a day at ‘Taras (Taren- 
tum) having the same name (cf. Aelian, VH 5. 20, who 
gives an actiological story not to be taken too seriously); 
it probably was part of some rite of Demeter or a similar 
deity. In like manner, the ieiunium Cereris at Rome 
(Livy 36. 37. 4-5) was instituted by advice of the 
Sibylline Books, and therefore belongs to the Greek, not 
the native cult of that goddess. The other outstanding 
example of a ritual fast in Greece is, hke the former, 
connected with the cult of Demeter. The Eleusinian 
formula in Clem. Al. Protr. 2. 21. 2 (p. 16. 18 Stahlin) 
specifies that the initiate had fasted before drinking the 
kykeon. Details arc, however, lacking. Various state- 
ments to the effect that some person would not eat (e.g. 
Achilles after the death of Patroclus, Zl. 19. 303 ff.; the 
beasts after the death of Daphmis, when they show human 
grief, Verg. Ecl. 5. 25-26) should not, therefore, without 
further proof, be taken to imply ritual fasting. The 
general prescription of light dict, that the body might 
hinder the soul as little as possible, for those engaged in 
divination, especially by dreams, extended to actual 
fasting in some cases, to judge from Tert. De Anim. 48. 

The later mystery-cults, on the other hand, seem to 
have used ritual fasting quite commonly, e.g. that of 
Attis (Sallustius, De dts et mundo iv, p. 8. 22 Nock). 
It is to be remembered that they are not Greek but 
Oriental in origin. The many prescriptions of fasting 
in the use of magic (q.v.) are not all evidence for any 
prolonged abstinence; for example, the application of 
the remedy in Pliny, HN 26. 93 (the touch of a naked 
girl’s hand). She should do it ieiuna ieiuno, but this 
condition is satisfied if the ceremony is carried out before 
operator or paticnt has breakfasted. However, some 


examples of real fasting, extending on occasion over more 
than one day, are to be found (see Zichen, loc. cit. infra, 
94. 43 fi.). 
What might be called partial fasting, i.e. abstinence 
during a certain period or for the whole of life from some 
specified food or class of foods, is common enough. The 
best-known examples are the vegetarian diets of the 
Orphics (see ORPHISM) and Pythagoreans (see PYTHa- 
GORAS 1; also J. Haussleiter, Der Vegetarismus in der 
Antike, 1935), but many others exist, as the food-taboos 
of the flumen Dialis at Rome (he might not, e.g., eat beans, 
Gellius 10. 15. 12) and the very curious restriction on 
the priestess of Athena Polias at Athens, who might not 
eat green cheese unless it was imported (Strabo 9. 1. 11). 
L. Ziehen in PW xvi. 88 ff P.R Arbesmann, Das Fasten bet den 


Griechen und Römern Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vora- 
beiten, ed. A. Dieterich et al., xxi. 1 (1929). I. J ke 


FATE. The words for fate in Greek and Latin are all 
transparent metaphors: the earliest of them, moira and 
aisa, mean ‘share’, ‘portion’, and, as abstractions denoting, 
in the first instance, the distinctive events of a man’s lite, 
they belong to a very naive outlook, which stops short of 
both logic and religion. One’s share 1s above all else 
death; as such moira may be cither a fact of nature, a 
special destiny, an outcome of divine anger or of divine 
decree, or all of these together, as in Achilles’ angry and 
inconsequent reply to Thetis at Jl. 18. 115-21. Moira 
consoles, it does not enlighten; and talk of moira is more 
congenial to the epic herocs than to their poct, who dis- 
pels the certainty of fate with the scales of Zeus, in which 
are weighed the ‘dooms’ (keres) of opposing parties. In 
the epic only a sudden reversal, not the sum of life, comes 
from fate; a hero does not regard his rank and privileges 
as moira. Of course, one’s ‘share’ may also signify, not 
fate, but what one deserves, as when something threatens 
to happen ‘beyond’ atsa. In the sense of ‘fated share’ or 
‘Jot’, however, moira and aisa, though some:.mes refe- 
ring to a favourable turn, always interrupt the normal 
course of things. It follows that mozra is not one man’s 
portion of a great whole, from which all are served; the 
working of fate does not conform to a general plan o! 
dispensation, any more than does the gods’ intervention 
to an orderly system of divine government. Twice in the 
epic motra has the quite exceptional meaning ‘good for- 
tune’ (II. 3. 182, where Agamemnon, as the great king, » 
‘born to good fortune’; Od. 20. 76), which has intruded, 
incongruously, from the language of little people, for 
whom moira, as later tyche, was the single factor of exis- 
tence. In epic accounts of violent death moira 1s very 
often personified as a form of external compulsion, and 
called ‘deadly’, ‘unspeakable’. In these contexts moira is 
easily heard as ‘doom’, ‘destruction’, a malevolent power 
like ker, so that the Mourai are enrolled by IHesiod among 
the offspring of Night, beside ‘the Keres of pitiless ven- 
geance’—not as powers of fate, but as a vague plurality 
of ‘Dooms’ (Theog. 217, 220-3. The dispensers of tate 
are usually the gods, less often the Moura (IL. 24. 49), at 
first the individual lots personified, later members ol 4 
group whose names and number vary. 

2. In the epic the gods spin, with a thread, the great 
realities—death, trouble, riches, homecoming—around a 
man, as if he were a spindle. From this image come the 
‘harsh Spinners’, Clothes (Od. 7. 197), and the spinning 
Moirai (Callinus 1. 9 f.). Hesiod made the Moirai, like the 
Horai, a group of three, daughters of Zeus and Themis, 
with the names Clotho, Lachesis (‘Getting-by-lot’), and 
Atropos (‘Irresistible’) (Theog. 904-6), but these three 
goddesses do not reappear together before Plato, who 
first describes them as occupied with a common task and 
singing in harmony (Rep. 10. 617 b-621 a). The gods 
spinning takes place usually at the moment of birth, once 
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at marriage as well (Od. 4. 207), and so answers to the 
custom of bringing gifts to the newborn child and to the 
bridal pair. The ‘gifts of the gods’, an easy metaphor (1l. 
3. 65), can also be real: Peleus received them at birth (JI. 
24. 534), and at his wedding. The Moirai, bringing good 
fortune, attend the marriage of Peleus and Thetis (first on 
the François Vase), and later that of Zeus and ‘I‘hemis, 
and of Zeus and Hera. On these occasions the Moirai did 
not spin, but rather sang, a motif originating with the 
Muses; later they both spin and sing for Peleus (Catullus 
64. 320-83). The Moirai may either finish their spinning 
at birth, so as to determine the life ahead—this leads to 
the burlesque fantasy of Seneca, who has Clotho produce 
from a little box the spindles of Claudius and his like- 
{ated cronies (Apoc. 3)—or continue throughout a man’s 
hfe, until all the thread has been drawn off the distaff, 
bringing death. They also weave, and a birth-goddess 
Rhapso, the ‘Stitcher’, was worshipped at Athens. Many 
other images occur. The Chest of Cypsclus showed, beside 
certain allegorical figures, two old women at work with 
mortar and pestle, no doubt brewing good and ill for man- 
kind (Pausanias 5. 18. 2). ‘We do not know the goal that 
{ate (potmos) has marked for our running’ (Pindar, Nem. 
o 6-7). Later the Fates write their decrees; these are 
kept ın a huge archives office, according to Ovid (Met. 15. 
805-15). In Greek art two, three, or four Moira are 
shown together, mostly as maidens of pleasing appear- 
ance. In mythical context the Moirai are gencrally prop- 
ius deities. "hey are present at great beginnings: 
together with Time, at the founding of the Olympian 
Games by Heracles, and at the birth of Aphrodite and of 
Athena. According to Pindar Tvche, ‘Success’, was one 
of the Moirai, stronger than her sisters (Pausanias 7. 26. 
$) Since their power 1s exerted especially at birth, they 
are sometimes viewed as deities of childbearing, and in 
this role they receive cult service. The Moirai and 
Jaleithyia visit heroines giving birth, in order to assist or 
rtard the labour; T.achesis ‘the glorious midwife’ 
delivers Asclepius (Isyllus 49 f.). 

3. Itis obvious that ‘fate’ itself cannot be worshipped. 
But as birth-pgoddesses --associated in a number of cults 
with powers like Artemis, the ‘birthday nymphs’, the 
‘Childrearer’—the Moirai can help in time of need, and 
votive records in this sense are fairly common: such, for 
cv\ample, is a parent’s dedication to the ‘Saviour Moiri’, 
returning ‘thanks for himself and his children’. Athenian 
budes offered cuttings from their hair to the Mourai, and 
women swore by them. The Moirai also promote the 
yrowth of crops, as their kinship with the Hora: in 
Ilestod's Theopony may already intimate, and so receive 
sicifice at seed-time, and a thank-offering after the 
harvest; m a cult legend of Arcadia they persuade De- 
meter to lay aside her grief and revive the crops (Pausanias 
R 42 3). 

4. Misfortune is often attributed, not to the gods of 
cult, but to a darmon, an animate powcr that is not identi- 
hable, a lesser god it may be, one of a multitude who 
hover around us (Iles. Op. 122-6). A man owes his lot 
to a personal daimon; more explicitly, a damon ‘gets-by- 
lot’, and executes, the mora of each man ([Lysias] Epit. 
78. Pl. Phd. 107 d; Aristotle apud Clement, Strom. 6. 
6 54); 1n the myth of Er Plato repudiates this widespread 
idea (Rep. 10. 617 e; cf. 629 d). ‘The daimon himself was 
‘good’ or ‘evil’, according as a man’s affairs prospered or 
miscarried (Theognis 161-4); or each man has both a 
pood and an evil daimon who accompany him through 
hte Against such fatalism speculative writers—Heracli- 
tus, Epicharmus, Democritus, and Xenocrates—urged 
that a man’s daimon was no more than his ‘character’, and 
Posidonius made the two daimones a parable of reason and 
tmotion contending in the human soul. Although a man 
might worship his daimon, sometimes beside tyche, it 
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was morc natural to view him as evil (Menander apud 
Clement, Strom. 5. 14. 130, an ethical protest) and to 
ascribe a hard fate to a cruel malevolence; the epic once 
says ‘a hateful daimon attacked him’, bringing sickness 
(Od. 5. 396), and the same feeling 1s vividly expressed in 
the stories of the menacing apparition that compelled 
Xerxes to attack Greece against better counsel (Herodotus 
7- 12-18), and of Brutus’ ‘evil daimon’ (Plut. Brut. 36 
and 48). 

§. At the outsct fate and the gods exist side by side, 
without disturbing each other. The epic gods do not as 
a rule maintain order and justice among mankind, so why 
discriminate between their ways and fate? When the 
heroes give a determinist account of behaviour or suffer- 
ing, they speak indifferently of morra and the gods. The 
gods taken collectively often assign moira, but the inter- 
ference of Olympian gods acting from personal, and 
usually partisan, motives docs not enter this kind of 
thinking. Of course, the poet can feign that a god's 
designs are crossed by a hero's fated share, and that 
the god gives way: thus Poscidon reluctantly sces that 
Odysseus’ arsa is to escape death (Od. 5. 288 f.). Here fate 
is not a matter of conviction, but of poetic intent. It is, 
however, possible to believe that the Olympian pods are 
constrained, not indeed by Fate as a higher power, but 
by their own moira. Even a god cannot escape his allot- 
ted portion, Croesus learned from the Delphic oracle 
(Herodotus 1. 91); the lesson ıs acknowledged, and 
exemplificd, by the captive Prometheus (Aesch. Prom. 
103-5). This 1s no more than a corollary of the traditional 
view that the Olympian gods, having arrived in a world 
already made, exercise dominion according to a scheme 
of ‘shares’ (//. 15. 187-9) or of ‘honours’ (Hes. Theog. 
112 f.). The gods of cult and folklore, on the other hand, 
are often superior to fate. Apollo, in consequence of his 
oracular function, was believed to have influence with the 
Moira, persuading them to delay the fall of Sardis 
(IIerodotus 1. 91), and also, with the help of wine, 
to prolong the life of Admetus (Aesch. Eum. 723-8). 
In later times various deities—Apollo, Asclepius, Isis, 
Serapis—had ın the eyes of their worshippers the power 
of contravening fate. 

6. Fate is a problem only for the supreme god, Zeus. 
In the epic the problem is never envisaged. When Zeus, 
as ‘the steward of war for mankind’ (Zl. 19. 224), weighs 
two ‘dooms’ against cach other, the mage does not imply 
that he consults fate as a higher authority, or ratifies it as 
a lesser. The issue is momentarily in doubt, as the poet 
wishes, but Zeus remains master of the situation: a 
steward weighing goods does not inquire of fate, and 
neither does Zeus. Since Zeus is not presumed to will 
things for the best, it would be pointless to ask whether 
his will has free play. Here again the poet may imagine 
for dramatic purposes a conflict which did not exist in 
real belief: so Zeus proposes to defer the moira of a hero 
on the field (II. 16. 441-43; 22. 167-81). Hesiod, Pindar, 
and Aeschylus, in their mythical expositions of divine 
power and goodness, ally the Moira: with the government 
of Zeus, and the doctrine led to worship of the Moira 
linked with Zeus as Motragetes, ‘leader of the Morar’, 
which was introduced at Athens, along with other reli- 
gious innovations of a moralizing bent, by the mid fifth 
century ; similar cults were widely adopted thereafter. 

7. After the fourth century fate was often viewed as a 
general scheme ruling the world at large, and circum- 
scribing the whole life of the individual, an idea which 
reflects the influence of scientific determinism, working 
through astrology and popular philosophy, and which 
was expressed by the term hetmarmene—properly mean- 
ing fate, but coloured by a false etymology, so that it was 
understood to signify the ‘chain’ of mechanical causation. 
In earlier usage a man received his ‘appointed portion’, 
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moira qualified as hetmarmene, a cognate word, but de- 
tached from its literal sense and heard as ‘fated’. The 
substantive heiunarmene—first attested on a late fifth- 
century vase, which shows Ileimarmene beside Helen 
and Puaris—during the next century replaced moira, now 
felt to be old-fashioned and poetic, in living speech. ‘The 
Stoics analysed heimarmene, which Zeno had made the 
active principle of matter, as ‘the connexion and suc- 
cession’ of causes (Cic. Div. 1. 55). Thus it happened 
that irrational fate and rational determinism- which 
was otherwise called ‘necessity’, ananke—converged in 
heimarmene and became inseparable. A perfunctory syn- 
thesis of heimarmene, providence, and nature was the 
earliest and most popular form of Stoic doctrine, but 
Posidonius placed god, nature, and Aeimarmene at dc- 
scending levels, appearing as mind, soul, and matter 
respectively; and as a vague dualism came to dominate 
speculative thinking, fate and matter were commonly 
identified, and opposed to god and spirit. Saviour re- 
ligions, mystical and gnostic philosophy, and even 
astrology itself, promised to bring release from the op- 
pressive power of fate. 

8. The Jatin Parcae were assimilated in all respects 
to the Morrai. But originally “partca, from parere, was 
a common noun meaning ‘childbearing’: Parca Maurtia, 
inscribed at Laviniuin about 300 B.C., 1s the ‘childbear- 
ing given by Mars’, the principal god of the community. 
Parca was differentiated as Nona, Decuma, Morta, bring- 
ing anine-months’ birth, a ten-monthy’ birth, and a still- 
birth (mors) respectively, so that the threc Parcae 
belonged to native Roman belief; it was no doubt their 
number, as well as their nature, that caused them to be 
identified with the Moirai. Livius Andronicus used 
Morta to render the epic moira meaning ‘deuth’. In Latin 
fate ıs fatum, ‘what is said’, a term probably deriving 
from a belief ın spoken magic (cf. Pliny, TIN 28. 2. 14-16) 
rather than from prophecy. In another dedication at 
Lavinium the goddess of birth receives the epithet fata: 
she ‘says’, and thus fixes, the lot of the newborn child. In 
funerary epigrams the Parcae determine a person's fate 
by saying, dicere, or chanting, canere, carmen. Fatus is a 
personal deity, who could be either gracious or malign 
(Petronius 42, 71, 77), much like darmon. Dedications are 
also addressed to the Fatae, always plural, and a tomb- 
painting depicts, under the title Fata divina, three hooded 
figures, two women and a taller bearded man between 
them. 

Nilsson, GGR i?. 361 ff., ‘Das Schicksal’; W C. Greene, Moira: 
Fate, Good and Evil in Greek Thought (1944), D. Amand, Fatalisme 
et liberté dans l'antiquité irecqur (1945); W. Theiler, “Tacitus und 


die antike Schicksalslelire’, Phyllobolia, Festschrift für P. vu. der 
Mühil (1945), 35 f.- N. R. 


FAUNUS (from root of favere, ‘kindly one’, euphemis- 
tic), a numen anciently identified with Pan, whose festival 
(5 Dec., Hor. Carm. 3. 18. 10) was kept in the pagi with 
dancing and merry-making. He was primarily of the 
forests, and especially connected with the mysterious 
sounds heard in them, hence his titles (or identification 
with) Fatuus and Fatuclus (Servius on Aen. 6. 775), both 
meaning ‘the speaker’. As a god of herdsmen he was 
further identified with Inuus, whose name the ancients 
connected with inire and interpreted as the fertilizer of 
cattle (abid.). He had female counterparts, Fauna (cf. 
BONA DEA) and Fatua (Cornelius Labeo in Macrob. Sat. 
1. 12. 21). A more formidable side is shown by his 
identification (Servius, ibid.) with Incubo, a numen 
either of nightmare or (Petron. Sat. 38. 8) of buried 
treasure. He was on occasion oracular (Aen. 7. 81 ff.; 
Dion. Hal. 5. 16. 2-3 and elsewhere). For his alleged 
connexion with the Lupercalia (q.v.), see H. J. Rose, 
Mnemosyne 1933, 386 ff. 


Wissowa, RK 208 ff.; Latte, RR 83. H. J. R. 
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FAUSTINA (1, PW s.v. Annius 120), ANNIA GALERIA, 
called ‘the Elder’, was daughter of M. Annius Verus 
(cos. III in A.D. 126) and aunt of M. Aurelius. She married 
the future Emperor Antoninus (q.v. 1) Pius c. 110 or later, 
and bore him two sons and two daughters, one of whom 
was Faustina (q.v. 2) ‘the Younger’. Faustina the Elder 
became Augusta on the accession of Antoninus in 138. 
Later tradition questioned her character, but the pair 
lived ın harmony until her death in 140/1, when Antoni- 
nus consecrated her and named a new alimentary charity 
Puellae Faustimanae (see ALIMENT A) after her. She shared 
his commemoration in a temple in the Roman Forum. 


Diz. Epigr. i. 944 ff.; Wegner, Herrscherbild u. 4 (1939); Strack, 
Reichsprdgung in; B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. iv; Nash, Pict Dict. Rome 
i 26 fl. C. H. V. 5.; M. H. 


FAUSTINA (2, PW s.v. Annius 121), ANNIA GALFRIA, 
called ‘the Younger’, was the younger daughter of Antoni- 
nus Pius and Faustina (1) the Elder (qq.v.); she was born 
c. A.D. 125-30. First betrothed by Hadrian's wish to L. 
Verus (q.v.), ın 139 Antoninus betrothed her instead to 
her cousin M. Aurclius (q.v. 1), whom she married in 145. 
She became Augusta after her first child's birth in 146. 
Ancient authority groundlessly interpreted her lively 
temperament as a sign of faithless and disloyal character, 
not above collusion with Avidius (q.v. 3) Cassius. She 
accompanied Marcus during his northern campaign in 
170-4 and—now Mater Castrorum—to the Fast in 175. 
There she died. Marcus, who apparently loved her 
genuinely, consecrated her and founded in her memory 
a second charity of Puellae Faustinianae (see ALIMFNTA). 


Diz. Epwr.1 508. See also under FAUSTINA (1) and AURELIUS (1) 
C. H. V. 5.; M. H 


FAUSTULUS, probably a by-form of Faunus (q.v.; 
if a deity favet, he ıs faustus), but humanized into a 
herdsman, husband of Acca (q.v.) Larentia, who found 
Romulus (q.v.) and Remus being suckled by the she-wolf. 
In a further rationalization his wite was the she-wolf 
herself (lupa, loose woman, prostitute). He reared the 
twins, and when Remus was brought before Numitor for 
an act of brigandage, told Romulus the whole story, 
whereupon the twins and their grandfather killed 
Amulius. 


Livy 1.4 Off. HL J. R. 


FAVENTINUS, Marcus Cetius, made an abridgement 
of Vitruvius (q.v.) which Palladius and Isidorus used. 


FAVONIUS (1 PW 1), Marcus, of municipal birth, 
admirer and excessive imitator of Cato (q.v. 5), especially 
in rude forthnghtness. He attacked Clodius (q.v. 1) 
in 61 n.C., and vehemently (but ineffectually) opposed 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus ın the sos. Aedile in §3, 
practor (after a failure) in 49 and active on Pompcy’s side, 
he was pardoned after Pompey’s death. Tired of civil war, 
he kept out of the plot against Caesar, but later joined the 
‘liberators’, was captured at Philippi and executed. 

E. B. 


FAVONIUS (2) EULOGIUS, a rhetor from Carthage 
in Augustine’s time, wrote a Disputatio de somnio Scipionis. 


Fd Holder (1901r); R, E. van de Weddingen (Coll. T.atomus, 
1957). M Sicherl, Beitr. z. Kritik und Erkldrung des F. E (1959). 


FAVORINUS (Paßwpivos), rhetor with philosophical 
interests of the period of the Second Sophistic. He was 
born at Arles (Arelate), a congenital eunuch, perhaps 
about the beginning of Domitian’s reign, obtained his 
Greek education at Marseilles, and later may have heard 
Dio of Prusa at Rome. Two of the speeches attributed to 
Dio (Nos. 37 and 64) are almost certainly by Favorinus. 
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His speaking tours took him to Athens, Corinth, and 
Tonia, where he became the bitter rival of the rhetorician 
Polemo. He knew Plutarch and was the teacher of 
Herodes Atticus, Gellrus, and Fronto. At Rome he 
moved ın the circle of the Emperor Hadrian, was ad- 
vanced to the rank of an eques, and held the office of a 
provincial high priest. About A.D. 130 he fell into dıs- 
favour, being supplanted by Polemo, and was exiled to 
Chios. Antoninus Prus let him return to Rome, where he 
recovered his status and influence and lived the rest of his 
life, dying around the middle of the second century. 

Of his speeches, Jlepi duyjs and Kopiwfiaxcs were 
autobiographical; but most were on general topics, e.g- 
Hepi túgņs (‘On Fate’), some with strongly sceptical 
implications. He also published two miscellanies, the 
earliest known examples of the type later produced by 
Aclian and Athenacus, embodying the fruits of his read- 
ing’ Aropwyporciuara (‘Memoirs’) and [avrvdany 
ioropia (‘Miscellaneous History’). Numbers of his 
sententiae are found in florilegia. The titles of nearly 
thirty of his works are known. So far as the evidence 
shows, he wrote and spoke Greek by preference. 


J. L. Marres, De F. Arel vita studiis scriptis (Utrecht, 1853) 
(includes tragments no longer satisfactory), W Schmid in PW vi 
2078 (best account of lite); Zeller, Pal d Gr Ul. 24,761 ; FHG iu. 
577 fl. (hunt fragmenta only), M. Norsa and G. Vitelli, I papiro 
vaticano greco Il Lafoplvov Tlepi dinnis, ‘Studi e Testi’ 53 (1931), 
E Mensching, Favorin von Arelate I, ‘Texte und Kommentare’ 3, 
Berlin, 1964 (Iragmenis of the miscellames with introd. and comm. ; 
part l to follow); Brinhon OCD', or, A Dangazzi, Favurmao, Opere 
(1900) H. 5. L. 


FEBRIS, the numen of fever (it is rash to assume that it 
was malaria, the early history of which 1s imperfectly 
known, see P. Fraccaro, Studi Ftruschi 1928, 3 ff.). She 
had three temples in Rome alone (Valerius Maximus 
2. 5. 6), in which remedia (amulets?) which had proved 
efficacious were placed. Dedications to her have been 
found in various parts of the Roman Empire (see Wis- 
sowa, RA 246), some of which call her Tertiana and 
Quartana, clearly referring to malaria. H. J. R. 


FEDERAL STATES first appear in Greece in the fifth 
century R.C., were most numerous and influential in the 
Hellenistic age, and continued under Rome as local 
governments in parts of Greece and Asia Minor. ‘Though 
their influence on the course of events was considerable, 
they are particularly important as one of the two chief 
instruments used by the Greeks for creating unitics 
larger than city-states, namely the symmachia (q.v.) and 
the federal State (sympoliteia, q.v.). Organizations of 
both types commonly are called leagues, but to differenti- 
ate, it may be well to call federal States confederacies. A 
distinguishing mark is that while the symmachia claimed 
to preserve the freedom of its members, the sympoliteta 
hnuted their freedom by the creation of a federal govern- 
ment. Jlence the King’s Peace led to the dissolution of 
the Boeotian and other tederal States. 

2. Federal States developed from tribal units (Boeo- 
tians, Arcadians, etc.), and so frequently, even in Roman 
imperial times, a federal State) was called an ethnos 
instead of a komon, and r. 300 B.C. the states of Greece 
were classified as ethne (federal States and tribal States) 
and poleis (1G? iv. 1. 68). Koinon and ethnos are not 
synonyms, koinon meaning ‘commonwealth’ and ethnos 
‘nation’ as in the phrase, ‘the koinon of the ethnos of the 
Phocians’ (IG vii. 3426). In some tribes cities developed 
early, but did not cause the dissolution of the tribe, and 
such conditions in time led to the growth of federal 
States. In other tribes, e.g. the Aetolians, a looser ethnic 
organization was long retained and later transformed 
into a sympolitera. In either case, if a powerful State was 
to be developed, it was necessary to overstep the ethnic 
boundary and incorporate units outside the tribe. This 
policy was not employed extensively before the third 
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century B.C., when it was used most successfully by the 
Achacans. ln most cases federal citizenship seems to have 
included civil rights ın all cities of the confederacy but 
the rights to vote and hold office only 1n one. 

3. From the very beginning oligarchic States seem to 
have been more ready tham democratic States to adopt 
representative government, though it must be noted that 
information 1s so scanty as to muke gencralzations 
dangerous. There is extant a description of the oligarchic 
Boeotian Confederacy as ıt was in the early fourth century. 
The nght to vote depended on a property qualification, 
apparently the hoplite census, and the local govern- 
ments were uniform with one-fourth of the active citizens 
serving as the boule and the rest as the ekklesia, For 
federal purposes the country was divided into eleven 
parts. “Thebes, with subject communities, controlled four; 
Orchomenus and Thespiae, together with smaller com- 
munities grouped with them, controlled two each; 
Tanagra, one; the other two districts cach included three 
towns. Each of the eleven parts furmished one Bocotarch, 
sixty federal bouleutai and an unknown number of judges, 
supplied equal contributions to the federal treasury, and 
furnished 1,000 hoplites and 100 horsemen to the army. 
"The other numbers are precisc, those for the soldiers 
(obviously) approximate; undoubtedly all active citizens 
of military age could be called. "lhe federal boule was 
the final authority und thus the federal government was 
representative. The Confederacy, founded about 447 
v.c., was dissolved at the King’s Peace. The later con- 
federacy of the time of Epamimondas was demucratic; it 
had Boeotarchs, and a primary assembly mecting at 
Thebes and dominated by the ‘Thebans. The Arcadian 
Confederacy organized in 370 had a form of government 
that suggests democracy with a boule, a primary assembly 
called the Ten ‘l'housand, and a single general as its chief 
executive. An inscription which menuons the boule also 
lists fifty damrorgoi by cities showing an inequality of 
representation, thus suggesting, whatever was their rela- 
tion to the boule, a system of representation in proportion 
to population also for this body. 

4. The functioning and duties of the central govern- 
ment varied from State to State. The frequency with 
which the head of a confederacy was named general 
indicates that the federal government was concemed 
largely with foreign affairs Apparently as many details 
as possible were left to the cities. There were federal 
treasurers and a treasury, but seldom taxes collected 
directly by federal authorities. Instead cities contributed 
their quotas, commonly on the ratio of their representa- 
tion in the federal council. ‘The amount collected varied 
according to the need, so that, when much booty was 
taken, the cities could hope for a reduction of their con- 
tributions. The federal secretaries must have been busy 
handling the many communications to the federal govern- 
ment from foreign and domestic sources. The judicial 
system varied. In Aetolia the svynedrion seems to have been 
the only federal court, while for early Boeotia, Acarnania 
both early and late, and Lycia, a federal judiciary 1s 
clearly attested. 

g. Whatever the constitutional form, the government 
of a federal State, through relatively greater activity of 
magistrates and council and less full attendance at meet- 
ings of the primary assembly, in practice functioned 
more nearly like a representative government than that of 
a normal city-state. The Boeotian Confederacy and many 
of the later confederacies took the step outright and dis- 
pensed with the primary assembly, which, however, was 
retained by the Actohans as long as their Confederacy 
flourished and by the Achaeans to about 200 B.c. The 
Thessalian Confederacy, organized ın 194 B.C., had as its 
chief organ of government a synedrion of over 300 mem- 
bers; each of the four Macedonian republics organized 
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in 167 B.C. had a synedrion consisting of elected represen- 
tatives; and the Lycian Confederacy flourishing in the 
same period 1s said by Strabo to have had a synedrion in 
which the cities, depending on their size, each had one, 
two, or three votes. The Lycian inscriptions from imperial 
times at first surprise the reader by quoting decrees 
passed by an ekklesia, but closer study shows that this 
was itsclf a representative body. 

6. Only a few of the better-known Stutes have been 
mentioned. Notice also that, when dates have been given 
to a Confederacy, these apply only to the government 
described and do not exclude the existence of a confeder- 
acy with a different form of government at other times. 


ANCIENT SOURCES Hoeotian constitution: Hell. Oxy. 16 (11). Arca- 
dian dumiorgor. ‘Tod 132 (date: M. Cary, JHS 1922, 188). Thes- 
salan synedrion: ICG 1x. 2. 201. Lycian Confederacy Strabo 14 604; 
documents in TAM u 

MODERN LITERAIURE. General E. A. Freeman, History of 
Federal Government (ed. Dury, 1893), G Fougères aian Dar.—Sag , 
s.v. ‘Koinon’; G. Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde n (1026), 1395-575; 
J. A. O. Larsen, Representative Government in Greek and Raman 
History (U.S.A. 1955); Greek Federal States (U.S A 1968); V. 
Ehrenberg, The Greek State (1960), pt. i, ch. m. Special: Federal 
coinage, M. O. B Cuaspari, JHS 1917 Lycia: Jones, Citres E. Rom. 
Prov. ch. in. Federal ctizenship: Larsen, Symb. Oslo. 1957, 5 fi. j 

. A. 0. L, 


FELICITAS, a goddess of good luck, not heard of till 
the middle of the second century R.C., when I. Licinius 
Lucullus dedicated her temple on the Velabrum (sce 
Platner-Ashby, 207); another was planned by Julius 
Caesar and erected after his death by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus where the Curia Hostilia had stood (ibid.). 
She is associated with Venus Victrix, Honos, and Virtus 
at Pompcy’s theatre (Fast. Amit. on 12 Aug.); with the 
Genius Publicus and Venus Victrix on the Capitol (ibid., 
9 Oct.); with the numen Augusti (Fast. Praenest. on 17 
Jan.). Thereafter she is important in official cult under 
the emperors, appearing frequently on coins (Felicitas 
saeculi with figure of the goddess) and ın addresses to the 
gods in dedications, etc., immediately after the Capito- 
line triad. 

Wissowa, RK 266-7. 


FELIX, Marcus Anronius (PW 54), freedman of 
Antonia, Claudius’ mother, was brother of Pallas (q.v. 3). 
Perhaps sent in a.p. 52 to Samaria with the rank of 
procurator during the trial of Ventidius Cumanus, he was 
soon appointed procurator of Judaca, where unrest in- 
creased during his administration. He was St. Paul’s 
judge. Accused by the Jews of Caesarea, he was acquitted. 
He married (1) Drusilla, granddaughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra, and (2) Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa I. He 
was succeeded by Festus (q.v. 1) c. 60. 


E. Schiirer, Geschichte des yddischen Volkes 1‘. 571 ff.; A. Momi- 
gliano, Annali Scuola Normale Pisa 1934, 388 ft. A. M. 


H.J R. 


FELSINA, modern Bologna, the most important of the 
Etruscan cities north of the Apennines, was established 
in the mid sixth century B.C. on the site of the flourishing 
Iron Age settlement that has given its name to the Villa- 
novan culture (see VILLANOVANS), and continued its func- 
tion as an entrepôt for trade with northern Europe. The 
Certosa cemetery has produced the finest of a number of 
late-sixth-century bronze sttu/ue decorated with repoussé 
figures, quantities of Greck pottery imported presumably 
via Spina and Adria (qq.v.), and a number of fifth-century 
funerary stelac, some of which bear the earliest represen- 
tutions of Gauls to be found in the Mediterranean world. 
The Roman colony of Bononia (q.v. 1) was founded in 
189 B.C. 


A. Grenier, Bologne villanovienne et étrusque (1912); P. Ducat, 
Storia di Bologna i (1928); G. Mansuclli, Attı e Mem. Dep St 
Patria Romagne 1943-5, 1 ff ; id. Stud. Etr. 1957, 13 ff.; id. and R. 
Scarani, L’Fmilia prima dei Roman (1961); ostra dell’ Etruria 
Padana e della catta di Spina (1960); Preistoria dell’ Emilia e Romagna, 
2 vols. (1962-3); Scullard, Etr. Cines, 198 fF. D. W. R. R. 
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FENESTELLA (52 5.c.-a.D. 19 or, possibly, 35 B.C.— 
A.D. 36), the antiquarian annalist, wrotc a Roman history 
in at least twenty-two books, perhaps from the origins, 
certainly to 57 B.C.; the citations of Asconius reflect his 
special authority for the Ciceronian period. The frag- 
ments, which, however, may come also from works on 
constitutional and social antiquities, show his wide 
antiquarian interests and critical ability, in the Varronian 
tradition. The Elder Pliny used him, and an epitome 
was made. See SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN, IN ANTIQUITY. 


Peter, HRRel. uw. cx. 79, L. Mercklin, De Fenestella (1844), J. 
Poeth, De Fenestella (1849) A IL McD. 


FERENTINUM, modern Ferentino, town of the Hernici 
(q.v.), whose loyalty to Rome in 306 ».C. secured a 
measure of independence for it until go u.c. Its well- 
preserved walls, with polygonal lower and squared upper 
courses, are singularly interesting: the two styles may be 
coeval (1st c. B.C. for the citadel fortifications). 


G. Lough, La tecnica edilizia romana (1987), 127 fi. E. T S. 


FERALIA, Roman All Souls’ Day, 21 Feb., last of the 
dies parentales (beginning at noon on 13 Feb.), during 
which each household made offerings at the graves of its 
dead (Ov. Fasti 2. 533 ff.). It is marked MP in imperial 
calendars (cf. piFs Fasi), but F in the Fastı Antiates; 
what public ritual, if any, was performed and whether 
any change in this respect took place under Augustus 1s 
unknown. H.J). R. 


FERIAE, the Latın term for a day of festival. The basic 
notion included nat only the honouring of gods, but also 
the abstention from work. Hence, the phrase ‘ferias ob- 
servare’ used of treating work as taboo for ritual reasons. 
In late times there were recognized pracular ceremonies 
for work done on feriae. Festivals could be of various 
kinds: some fixed by the regular calendar of the Fasti 
(statirvae); others such as the J’errae sementivae dedicated 
to Tellus and Ceres were announced wnually (idictinae). 
Movable festivals, which were held annually on days ap- 
pointed by priests or magistrates, were known as concep- 
tivae. Besides public festivals the period assigned to 
private ceremonial might be classed as fertue—e.g. the 
denicales or ten days of mourning. 


Latte, RR pasam; A. X Michels, The Calendar af the Roman Re- 
public (U.S A, 1967), Oy tl., 130 fl. For Ferme Latinae see JUPITER § 5 
H. W.P. 


FERONIA (Fé-, Verg. Aen. 7. 800; Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 24; 
and elsewhere), an Italian goddess, officially received in 
Rome before 217 B.c. (Livy 22. 1. 18), and given a temple 
in the Campus Martius (Fast. Arval. on 13 Nov.). Her 
principal place of worship was the lucus Capenatis, later 
T.ucus Feroniae (q.v.), near Mt. Soracte (Cato, Orig. 1, 
fr. 26 Jordan; Verg. Aen. 7. 697; Strabo 5. 2. 9; Pliny, 
HN 3. 51). Her cult, however, is shown by inscriptional 
and other evidence to have been widely spread in central 
Italy (see Wissowa, RA 285 f.; Latte, RR 189). Of her 
functions and the etymology of her name, which may be 
Etruscan, nothing is known, and the ancients seem to 
have been equally uncertain, to judge by the variety of 
guesses recorded (Wissowa, ibid. 286). Strabo (loc. cit.) 
says that a ceremony of fire-walking was performed in 
her precinct, but this seems to be a confusion with the so- 
called Apollo of Soructe (see Verg. den. 11. 785 ff. and 
commentators there). Near ‘larracina slaves were set 
free in her shrine (Servius on Aen. 8. 564); perhaps on 
Greek analogies. 

Lutte, RR 18g f£. 


FESCENNINI (VERSUS), ribald wedding-songs 
(Catull. 61. 126-55); cf. the licentious verses sung by 
soldiers at triumphs. Ancient etymologies were: Fescen- 
nium, a town in Etruria, and fascinum (== witchcraft, 


H. J. R. 
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which the songs were supposed to avert). Similar verses 
were said to be exchanged at harvest-{festivals between 
masked entertainers; such performances were thought 
to have been the origin of drama (q.v.). For a possible 
parallel sce Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 51—70; but sce PW s.v. 
‘Fescennini’. On ancient explanations of the origin of 
Roman drama, see C. O. Brink ın Entretiens Hardt ix, 
175 ff. W. B. 


FESTIVALS (Greek). A festival is a sacred rite repeated 
yearly or with regular intervals of a certain number of 
years (every eight, four, two years; in this case there 18 
often a lesser celebration in the intervening years, and 
except for the Dionysiac orgia, the enlargement consists 
of games), it 1s celebrated by an assembly at a certain 
tme and after the introduction of the calendar on 
a certain day or days, often at full moon. The 
Roman custom of feriae conceptiuae, the day of which 
was fixed by the magistrate within certain limits, 1s 
not known in Greece. A remarkable circumstance is 
that most of the old festivals took place at full moon, 
generally on the twelfth day of the lunar month, except 
for those of Apollo which fell on his holy day, the 
seventh, and those of his mythological sister Artemis 
which fell on the day before. It 1s apparent that many rites 
are predeistic, 1.¢. magical rites efficient without the inter- 
ference of any personal god, and only subsequently 
attached to the cult of a god. Sometimes a great god took 
possession of a festival which belonged to a lesser god-—— 
as happened with Apollo and the Ilyacinthia, in which a 
preliminary sacrifice was offered to the hero Hyacinthus, 
in fact a pre-Greek god. 

Aristotle remarks that in carly times festivals chiefly 
took place after the harvesting of crops and fruits, and 
m fact a survey of the Greek festivals of early origin 
proves that most of them were agrarian. ‘his corresponds 
to the old mode of hte in which the people subsisted on 
the products of their own land, and to the fact that 
agrarian customs are bound up with the scasons and in 
consequence easily conform to a calendrical regulation. 
There is, therefore, much evidence for such festivals in 
the more backward regions of Greece. The old rites con- 
tained in them are very important for the history of Greek 
religion. Even at an early date people flocked together to 
a sanctuary at a given time. Their original purpose was to 
perform worship, but to this were added garnes, merry- 
making, and markets. Such festivals were called pane- 
gyreis and take place even in modern Greece in a manner 
very reminiscent of the old. The most famous of the 
ancient panegyreis are the great games, the Olympia, 
Pythia, etc. (qq.v.). 

The state of things described above was already in 
an early time changed by town hfe. The cult was the 
concern of the State and sts magistrates had charge of 
it. They performed the rites and arranged the festivals. 
Almost every god who was not too unimportant had his 
festival day on which the people went to his temple. 
Although old rites were carefully preserved, the proces- 
sion and the sacrifice including the meal that followed 
became the most promiment parts of the festival, in 
which great pomp was displayed. The sixth century 
D.C., in which great temples were built, marked a great 
advance 1n this direction, especially due to the tyrants. 
The Athenian democracy developed this during its 
heyday; the lavish sacrifices were a means to humour 
the people. In carly times the colonics sent embassies 
(Gewpol: see THEORO!) to the festivals of the mother town, 
and the cities to the national games. The Athenians 
enjoined on their colonies and allies to send sacrificial 
animals, etc., to the Panathenaea and the Great Dionysia, 
and on these occasions displayed their glory to them. 
In the Hellenistic age it became very common for the 
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cities to send embassies to each others’ festivals, especially 
to the games. New festivals were instituted, many in 
commemoration of political events, but these are un- 
interesting, comprising only processions, sacrifices, and 
games. ‘hese festivals were for a great part an expression 
of the political aspirations of the cities. 

Nilsson, Feste; I.. Deubner, Attische Feste (1932-59); P. Stengel, 


Die griech. Kultusaltertümer: (1920), 190 À. (including the games), 
Nilsson, GGR 1. 826 fF (the panegyreis), M P.N. 


FESTIVALS (Roman). See FERIAE. 


FESTUS (1), Porcius (PW 36, a very full discussion 
(1953) of the chronological difficulties), succeeded Felix 
(q.v.) as a procurator of Judaca c. A.D. 60 (date very un- 
certain). He fought against the Sicarn and a pseudo- 
prophet and was involved in the controversy between 
the Jews and Agrippa lI. He carried on the trial against 
St. Paul, whom he sent to Rome (Acts xxv—xxvi). He 
died in A.D. 62. A. M. 


FESTUS (2), Sextus Pomperus (late 2nd c. A.v.), 
scholar, epitomizer of the De significatu verborum of 
Verrius Flaccus (q.v. 8). Of his work (alphabetically 
arranged in twenty books) the first half is lost. Festus 
himself was epitomized in the eighth century by Paulus 
Diaconus. The standard edition (including Paulus) 1s 
that of W. M. Lindsay (1913) whose later edition in 
Glossaria Latina ıv (93—467) incorporates Festus material 
gleaned from glossaries. See SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN. 

Schanz -Hostus, § 341. J. F. M. 


FESTUS (3, PW 11), RUFIUS, magister memoriae 
under Valens, wrote a Breviarium rerum gestarum populi 
Romanı from the origins to the accession of Valens. ‘lhe 
first part described the conquest of the Roman provinces, 
the second the eastern wars from Sulla, especially the 
Parthian Wars. Dedicated to Valens, it appeared after 
the Gothic peace (A.D. 369), at the height of the Persian 
War. It represents ultimately the epitomized Lavian 
tradition and a compendious imperial History. 


Ed. W Forster (1874), C. Wagener (1886); J. W. Eadie, The 
Breviarium of Festus (1967). A Momugliano, Conflict between Pagan- 
ism and Christranity wn Fourth Century (1963), 95, 98. A.H McD. 


FETIALES, Roman priestly officials who conducted 
international relationships, as treaties and declarations of 
war. ‘They were twenty (Varro ap. Non. 529), forming 
a collegium (Livy 36. 3. 7), variously said to have been 
founded by one or another of the kings; who its head 
was is not known, but it deliberated on questions aflect- 
ing the state of war or peace (Varro, ibid.), though only 
in an advisory capacity, like all priestly collegia; the com- 
monwealth decided what action should be taken. 

Our chief informant as to their rtual is Livy. He 
states (1. 24. 4 ff) that to make a treaty two fetiales were 
sent. One of these was the uerbenarims or uerbenatus 
(see Pliny, HN 22. 5; Varro ap. Non. 528), who carried 
herbs (uerbenae, sagmina) from the Arx; the other was 
the pater patratus (of doubtful meaning, most probably 
a ‘fully-created father’, 1.c. not merely one by nature, but 
also formally appointed by the state). He, after the terms 
of the treaty had been read aloud ın the presence of the 
other state’s fetiales, pronounced a conditional curse on 
Rome if she were the first to break it, confirming this by 
killing a pig with a lapis stlex, probably a neolithic imple- 
ment, cf. JUPITER; STONES, SACRED. On occasion several 
pairs of fetiales might be sent (Livy 30. 43. 9). 

If an injury were received from another state, the 
pater patratus crossed the border, first announcing, with 
his head veiled ın a woollen garment (filum), who he was 
and what he came for, calling on Jupiter, fas, and the 
boundaries themselves to hear him and swearing to 
Jupiter that his errand was just. This formula was 
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several times repeated at various stages of the journey. 
If within thirty-three days satisfaction was not given, 
he formally denounced the offending nation to all the 
gods and returned to Rome. The Senate would then 
be consulted by the chief magistrate, and, if ıt voted for 
seeking satisfaction fusto proque bello, the fetialis went 
once more to the boundary, and there, after formally 
declaring a state of war in the presence of at least three 
adults, cast across it either an ordinary spear or a cornel 
stake sharpened and hardened ın the fire (hastam prae- 
ustam sanguineam; to translate the last word by ‘bloody’ 
is a many-times-refuted blunder) (Livy 1. 32. 5 ff.). 
In case of war with a distant nation, the spear was cast 
upon a piece of land near the columna bellica in Rome (see 
BELLONA), which by a legal fiction was considered hostile 
territory. This was first done in the war with Pyrrhus 
(Servius on Aen. 9. 53 (52)), and was sull in use under 
Marcus Aurelius (Dio Cassius 71. 33. 3; see Frazer on 
Ov. Fast. 6. 206). Other functions of the fetiales, how- 
ever, as the formal claim (clarigatio) for satisfaction, 
described above, secm to have gone comparatively early 
out of use. Generally the office appears to have lapsed in 
the last century of the Republic und been revived by 
Augustus. (For changes by the end of the third century 
B.C. sec F. W. Walbank, CPAil. 1949, 15 ff.) By a kind of 
pun, the origin of the ius fettale was credited to the 
Acquicoli (‘Plain-dwellers’, misunderstood as “cultivators 
of equity’). 

Wissowa, RA 550 ff.; T. Frank, Roman Imperialism, ch. 1; CPA. 


1912, Mommsen Marquardt, Manuel 1. 280 fl, wn 377, Latte, RR 
121 ff.; Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 127 Íl H.j.R 


FIBULA (repovn, mop). The primitive brooch or 
fibula, of violin-bow form resembling the modern safety- 
pin, is found ın Jate-Bronze-Age times in Greece, north- 
ern Italy, and central Europe. A single centre of diffusion 
is highly probable, and it is now widely accepted that the 
fibula 1s an Aegean invention, developed in the thirteenth 
century out of a Minoan type of pin which had the end 
bent to prevent slipping. By further bending until the 
end, flattened into a catch, could engage the point, the 
fibula was produced, and the addition of a spiral coil 
at the angle to increase the tension is also of carly date. 
Later improvements enlarge the bow so as to grip more 
cloth. Large fibulae from mainland Greece, of late- 
Geometric times, have broad catchplates with incised 
figure decoration; the Cypriote type has a double-arched 
bow, the Asiatic a stilted one. The ‘spectacle’ type, in 
which the bow is replaced by spiral coils of wire, 1s con- 
sidered of Danubian origin by some authorities. It was 
current in Greece, and imitated in bone and ivory in the 
seventh century. After 600 u.c. the fibula falls into com- 
parative disuse in Greece, and no new types appear 
until Roman times. In Jtaly the development 1s unbroken 
and the types more varied: the bow looped, bent, 
threaded with disks, or thickened into the ‘leech’ or ‘boat’ 
form; the catchplate set transversely or fantastically 
prolonged. In the fifth century the simpler ‘Certosa’ 
type becomes universal and gives rise to the La Tène 
forms, in which the spiral spring is bilateral, and ulti- 
mately to the Roman in which, under the early Empire, 
a hinge replaces the spiral. 


C. Blinkenberg, Fibules grecques et orientales (1926); R. Hampe, 
Frühe griechische Sagenbıider (1936); J. Sundwall, Lħe diteren 
staltschen Fibeln (1943). F. N. P. 


FIDEICOMMISSUM. A testator could make bequests 
out of his inheritance by legacy (legatum) or fideicommis- 
sum. The principal forms of legatum were: (1) per vindi- 
cationem, which enabled the legatee to claim his legacy 
directly by vindicatio (q.v.) from anyone in possession of 
it, and which was therefore confined to specific things of 
which the testator had dominium (q.v.) ex iure Quiritium ; 
(2) per damnationem, which confined the legatee to a claim 
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against the heir, but which had a much wider scope (e.g. 
legacy of an annuity, or of a debt owed to the testator, or 
of an act to be performed by the heir). Whereas a legatum 
had to be left in a prescribed form and was chargeable 
only on an heir appointed by will, a fideicommissum was an 
informal request by the testator to any person who bene- 
hited from the inhentance (by will or on intestacy, by 
legacy or even by another fideicommissum). Such requests 
were originally not legally enforceable, but were simply 
‘committed to the faith’ of the person addressed. Augus- 
tus, however, caused some individual fidetcommussa to be 
enforced by the consuls, and they later became gencrally 
actionable before a praetor fideicommissarius (first ap- 
pointed under Claudius) by cognitio extraordinaria. ‘The 
original purpose of fidetcommissa was to beneht a person 
who was legally unable to be an heir or a legatee (e.g. a 
peregrine, or a woman debarred by the Jex Voconia 
(q.v.)), but most such persons were excluded during the 
first two centuries A.D., and a fideicommissum became in 
most respects a formless legacy. It could, however, effect 
a transfer of the entire inheritance from the heir to some 
other person, cither immediately or at some future date, 
and could therefore be used to create a ‘family settlement’ 
lasting several generations or even indefinitely. Hadrian, 
however, forbade fidercommissa in favour of uncertain 
(including unborn) persons. Justinian revoked this pro- 
hibition but restricted the duration of such settlements to 
four generations. 

The formalities of legata were abolished in A D. 339, 
and Justinian removed all distinctions between different 
types of legatum and almost all distinctions between 
legata and fideicommissa. See also (NHERLTANCE, LAW OF. 

G. Grosso, I legats nel dirritto romano. (1962). BR. N. 


FIDENAE, modem Castel Giubileo, the first station on 
the Via Salarıa (q.v.). In early Latium it trequently 
fought Rome, which controlled a rival Tiber crossing 
5 miles downstream. After 390 s.. Fidenae dwindled 
to unimportance. Its quarries supplied stone for the 
Servian Walls of Rome. In A.D. 27 an amphitheatre 
collapsed there causing greut loss of life. 

E. Panaitescu, Ephemerts Dacoromana 1924, 416 f. E. T.S. 


FIDES, the Roman personification of good faith. Al- 
though her temple (on the Capitol, near that of Jupiter, 
with whom she is closely connected) 1s no older than 
254 B.C. (see Platner-Ashby, 209), her cult 1s traditionally 
very old, said to have been founded by Numa (Livy 1. 21. 
4). Livy also gives details of her ritual ; the flamanes (q.v.), 
meaning probably the flamines maiores, drove to her 
shrine in a covered carriage drawn by two beasts, and the 
sucrificer must have his hand covered with a white cloth. 
A pair of covered hands is indeed her symbol, as often on 
coins commemorating the fides of the Augusti, the legions, 
etc., in imperial times. Since giving the hand 1s a com- 
mon gesture of solemn agreement, the symbolism is 
natural. 

Wissowa, RK 133 f.; Latte, RR 237. 


FIMBRIA, Gaius Fravius (PW 88), son of a novus 
homo (consul 104 3B.c.) and friend of Marius. Ile sup- 
ported Cinna and killed some eminent men after his 
return (87), trying to assassinate or prosecute Scaevola 
(q.v. 4) after the death of Marius who had protected him. 
Sent to Asia in 86 as legate of Valerius Flaccus (q.v. 6), he 
killed him in a mutiny and assumed his command. Ruth- 
less but successful, he nearly captured Mithridates, 
whom Lucullus (q.v. 2) allowed to escape. After his peace 
with Mithridates, Sulla attacked Fimbria with over- 
whelming superiority, forcing him to commit suicide. 
(85). E. B. 
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and Mycenean kings are at present only guesswork based 
on excavations or disputed Linear B lists and treasury 
accounts. Homeric finance was simple. T'he kings had 
comparatively high expenses for household, wars, and 
hospitality; their revenues came from the royal estate 
(temenos), from gifts (dotinai), personal services and 
customary contributions (themistes) of the people, from 
piracy, presents of foreign merchants and other foreigners, 
tributes and war-booty. 

2. Sparta kept many Homeric characteristics up to 
the Classical period. No regular taxes existed, except 
a small contribution in kind to the kings. The helots 
paid nothing to the State, but gave a share of their crops 
to their Spartan landlords. The periozko: may have paid 
a small tribute in kind to the kings, who also had a 
privileged share of the spoils. Irregular war revenue 
was derived from the enemy, from contributions of allies, 
or primitive collections within the community. 

3- Exceptional expenses for court and bodyguards, 
public works, colonization, and wars were characteristic 
of the finances of the Greek tyrants, and it was, as a rule, 
impossible for them to pay all these out of the ordinary 
taxes. Confiscutions, irregular levies, monopolies, the 
undemocratic poll-tax on free citizens, and even extor- 
tions had to be introduced to fill the always empty 
treasuries of such governments. 

4. The financial system of the Greck cities, demo- 
cratic and oligarchic, was more developed. Athens took 
the lead and was very often the model for smaller commu- 
nities, The usual expenditure was concerned with police, 
army, navy, fortifications, ambassadors, palaestrae, gym- 
nasia, education (a Ilellenistic innovation), sacrifices, 
rehgious festivals, public works (those of Pericles were 
famous), distribution of money (see THEORIKA), grain, and 
other foodstuffs, salanes of State officials and of citizens 
entrusted with official duties (e.g. the Councillors, 
Dicasts, and ekklesia of Athens), honorary distinctions 
(e-g., entertainment in the Prytaneum at Athens), and the 
maintenance of orphans, invalids, and crippled soldiers. 

§. The State revenues of Greek cities were varied. 
Most towns had a considerable income from state 
property, especially mines (e.g. the famous silver mines 
of Laurium in Attica), quarries, houses, and state 
domains. Court fees and fines at Athens and other towns 
were another important source of revenue. Direct taxes 
were, as a rule, only paid by forcigners, non-citizens, 
and despised protessions (e.g. by metotkor, freedmen, 
hetasrat, certain craftsmen, and traders). ‘he indirect 
taxes brought a greater return. The custom dues of 
Attica at the beyinning of the fourth century B.C. 
amounted to 2 per cent on both exports and imports 
(during the fifth century, perhaps, only to 1 per cent). 
Of like importance were the customs of the Bosporus 
and Black Sea ports dunng the Classical period, of 
Rhodes and the Egyptian ports during the Hellenistic. 
Treaties made by Athens and other towns, many of 
which are preserved, provided for delivery, under 
favourable conditions, of grain and materials for army 
and navy. 

6. Excise duties existed, at least in the smaller cities 
of Greece. They may have been influenced, in some 
cases, hy the practice of Hellenistic monarchies. The 
so-called eponia represented ad valorem gate tolls, 
auction taxes, and taxes on sales. ‘Chey were in some 
places varied for real estate, slaves, cattle, bread, wheat, 
wine, etc. Another group of excise duties was called 
enkyklia, a Greek term which may be rendered as ‘taxes 
on transport’. Belonging to this group of indirect taxes 
were harbour rights and dues, fishing rights in lakes and 
in the ocean, ferry taxes payable from shippers, pasturage 
taxes, duties for the use of public scales, and for the use 
of temple precincts for business purposes. In addition, 
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there were a few land and cattle taxes during the Hellen- 
istic period, and Classical as well as Hellenistic monopolies 
(q.v.). Certain liturgies (q.v.) had to be performed 
regularly too. 

7. An important item of the Athenian Empure’s 
budget in the fifth and fourth centuries, as well as of 
other hegemonic States, consisted in tribute and con- 
tributions from allies and subject States. The phoros of 
Aristides amounted to 460 talents, a sum which was 
subsequently increased. A certain amount of external 
revenue was derived from lands ın the cleruchies (q-v.) 
of Athens and other powerful towns which belonged to 
the ruling State and were rented out as in the mother 
country. The regular revenues of Athens, the richest 
town of Classical Greece, were not always sufficient to 
meet expenditure. Irregular sources of income included 
eisphora (q.v.), epidoseis, and other endowments, sale of 
state property, public loans (often compulsory), selling 
of political nghts and honours, tampering with the con- 
age, war booty, and financial expedients. ‘he Athenian 
Empire and the temple States of Delphi and Olympia 
were able to collect large state treasures in times of peace. 

8. Remarkable financial systems were developed in 
the Ptolemaic and Seleucid Empires, Syracuse, Hellen- 
istic India, and other [Iellenistic monarchies. The best- 
known of these, the Ptolemaic organization, may be 
described as typical. A planning economy regulated 
the Empire’s budget. Attic and other city-state institu- 
tions were imitated. ‘Che expenditure was simular to that 
of the tyrants, but on a much larger scale. Monopolies 
(q.v.) Were most important for the revenues. ‘lhe whole 
ccuntry-side was farmed out as State land under rigorous 
State control of agriculture. The Greek poll-taxes, 
eponia and enkyklia, were used on a wider scale than ın the 
poleis. The Ptolemaic control of agnculture, banking, 
commerce, and industry of Epypt’s administrative units 
reminds us of the planning cconomies of the eighteenth 
and twenticth centuries a D. As Greek polis economy 
has influenced all later public financial organization in 
countries with free economy, so most later tendencies 
to planned economy from Byzantrum and Hellenistic 
India to modem times secm to show a clear connexion 
with such Hellenistic systems. 
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FINANCE, ROMAN. The management of Roman 
public finance formed a part of the general administration 
of public business; decisions relating to financial matters 
were made in the Republic by the Senate and in the 
Empire by the Emperor. The quaestors, and later other 
officials, in charge of the aerarium (q.v.) came to the post 
as a stage in a senatorial career, and had the duty of making 
payments when instructed and of preserving the cash and 
documents kept there, but had no responsibility for 
financial decisions or policy. Very little 1s known of the 
functions of the a rationibus, later rationales, employed 
by the Emperor. Only in the fourth century A.D. do we 
find the office of the Praetorian Prefect making up some- 
thing resembling an annual budget, to determine the level 
of the indictiones (q.v.), or exactions in kind. Throughout 
Roman history there is little or no evidence of interest 
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either in the technicalities of public accounts or budgeting, 
or even (except with the systematic reform by Diocletian) 
m the general structure of State finance or the principles 
of financial policy. Cicero's speeches de lege agraria, 
however, emphasize the importance of the ager publicus 
as a source of revenue and a reserve of wealth for the 
State. In the speech, directed to the conditions of the 
early third century A.D., which Cassius Dio (q.v. 2) puts 
into the mouth of Maecenas in book 52 of his Roman 
Itstory, he proposes that public properties derived {rom 
confiscation should be sold, and the proceeds loaned to 
Jandholders; the needs of the State, which should be 
carefully calculated, should be met primarily from the 
revenue from mines and other properties; only then 
should taxes, direct and indirect, be levied. The anony- 
mous author of the treatise de rebus bellicts(q.v.), probably 
written in the second half of the fourth century, makes 
proposals designed to decrease the burden of taxation and 
allow agriculture to flourish, specifying fraud at the mint, 
the corruption and excessive exactions of governors and 
tax-collectors, and the superfluous size of the army as the 
evils to be dealt with, 

If serious analyses are lacking ın our sources, so also 
ure extended financial documents comparable to those 
of classical Athens. Only the two main inscriptions of 
"Trajan’s almenta (q.v.) give substantial quantities of 
information on the workings of a financial operation— 
itself one which was quite unrepresentative of normal 
financial business. Frontinus’ De aquae ductu includes 
some details of the expenditure on and revenue from the 
aqueducts of Rome. 

Our earliest evidence for the general structure of 
Roman public finance comes from the sketch of the 
Roman constitution in the sixth book of Polybius, re- 
flecting conditions in the mid second century B.c. The 
aerarium was managed by two urban quaestors; but all 
decisions as to payments from it were made by the Senate. 
On setting out on campaign a consul could draw funds 
on his own responsibility. But further payments, for the 
supplies, clothes, or pay of the army, had again to be 
authorized by the Senate. The Senate also made a quin- 
quenmial grant to the censors (q.v.), on the basis of which 
they let out contracts for building and repairs of public 
buildings in Rome and the municipia and coloniae of 
Italy, and for the exploitation of public properues— 
rivers, harbours, gardens, mines, and land. Ultimate 
control of the contracts, for instance in altering the terms, 
again lay with the Senate. 

The acquisition, from the third century onwards, of 
provinces outside Italy led to two mam developments, 
not included in Polybius’ sketch, the raising of tribute 
(see TRIKUTUM) in cash or kind, collected by publicani 
(q.v.) whose greatest period of influence covered the last 
century and a half of the Republic; and the establishment 
of provincial governors, who were made a grant, aguin 
by the Senate, for the expenses of themselves and their 
staff, and thereafter were responsible, with the provincial 
quaestor (q.v.), for revenue and expenditure in the pro- 
vince (the system is most fully illustrated by Cicero’s 
Verrines). On his return the governor presented his 
accounts (rationes) to the aerarium; it 1s evident that 
these could be very perfunctory (see Verr, 2. 1. 36) and 
afforded no real check on the disposition of the funds. A 
stricter procedure was laid down by Julius Caesar, in 
accordance with which one copy of the rationes had to be 
left at each of two cities ın the province, and a third 
deposited at the Aerarium, 

The aerarium was the central depository of the State, 
for both cash and documents; the question of to what 
extent cash was physically transferred to it from the 
provinces remains, at all periods, quite obscure. Plut. 
Cat. Min. 16 is the best evidence for the functions of 
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the quaestor, and his relations with the aerarium scribes. 
The aerarium contained the documents relating to the 
finance of the state, but its officials did not compile them 
into any sort of budget. The earliest examples of general 
accounts of the public funds are the rationes imperii pub- 
lished by Augustus, Tiberius (until A.D. 26), and Gaius, 
and the breviaria prepared by Augustus in 23 B.C. and 
A.D. 14. No rationes appear to have been published after 
the reign of Garus; but the existence, from ‘Tiberius 
onwards, of the post a rationibus, first held by imperial 
freedmen and later by equites, seems to indicate that 
rationes continued to be prepared. Precise evidence about 
the functions of the a rationibus 1s not abundant. Statius, 
Silv. 3. 3. 85-110, gives valuable details of the revenucs 
and expenditures with which he was concerned; an 
mscription (CTL ix. 2438) shows an a rationibus of 
Marcus Aurelius concerned with protccting imperial 
flocks in Italy. 

The establishment of the Empire meant the transfer 
from the Senate to the Empcror of the effective power of 
decision 1n financial matters, although the Senate re- 
tained the function of making routine votes of funds, 
especially for expenditures in Rome. The publicani 
ceased, finally, to collect tribute (q.v.) but continued to 
collect indirect taxes (see VECTIGAL) until replaced ın the 
second century by imperial procurators (q.v.). A compli- 
cation was introduced in the pattern of State finance by 
the appearance of the imperial treasury or fiscus (q.v.) 
whose origins, legal nature, and revenues remain in dis- 
pute. "lhe first three centuries saw also the steady accre- 
tion of landed property (some of it from confiscation or 
inheritance) in the hands of the Emperor; the importance 
of revenue from such property 1s likely to have been con- 
siderable, but cannot be accurately assessed. From c. A.D. 
200 documents reveal oflicials of two apparently separate 
types of imperial property, the patrimontum (q.v.) and 
the res privata; the distinction between them remains 
obscure. What is certain 1s that a considerable role in 
expenditure on public needs was played by the private 
funds of the Emperor; this 1s most fully attested at the 
very beginning of the Empire, in the Res Gestae of 
Augustus. By the third century little real distinction re- 
mained between public funds and properties and those of 
the Emperor. 

The third century saw the culmination of two develop- 
ments, the increasing strain of maintaining a permanent 
regular army without significant quantities of booty to 
compensate (in the Empire only 'Trajan’s conquest of 
Dacia in 105-6 produced booty in large amounts), and 
the depreciation of the currency; the third century also 
witnessed a rapid inflation of prices. The result was a 
declinc ın the importance of the fixed cash tribute of the 
provinces (partly compensated for by ever more frequent 
demands for aurum coronartum, q.v.) and a tendency for 
the State to demand instead supplies in kind for payment 
to troops and oflicials. Under Diocletian the irregular 
requisitions in kind of the third century were put on a 
regular basis ; censuses were taken throughout the Empire 
and payments assessed by units of population (capitatio) 
and of land (iugatıo). The principles and workings of 
this system, which certainly varied from area to area, are 
still subject to debate. But it seems to have produced a 
more equitable assessment of capacity to pay and pro- 
vided a measure of stability for the finance of the later 
Emprre. 

This period saw the full development of various ten- 
dencies manifest in the finance of the Principate. ‘The 
Prefects of the aerarium are attested until the middle of 
the fourth century but were of no importance in the 
finance of the Empire as a whole. ‘his was managed by 
three departments, the res privata which dealt primarily 
with imperial property, the sacrae largitiones, which con- 
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trolled mines, mints, and State factories, collected taxes 
and levies in cash, and paid donatives to the troops, and 
the most important of the three, the office of the Praetor- 
san Prefects, which was responsible for the rations of 
soldiers and officials, for the maintenance of the cursus 
publicus and of most public buildings, and for calculating 
annually the required rate of the indiction to produce 
the supplies in kind. 

J Marquardt, Romische Finanzverwaltung? (1884) = Organisation 


Financière (3e Frank, Lcon. Survey 1 and v; Tares: Later Rom. 
Emp., 411 ff. F. G, B. M. 


FIRE. That the central importance of fire was widely 
recognized is shown by its prominence both ın myth (esp. 
Prometheus) and ın cosmological speculation. Since until 
recent times its kindling required considerable effort, the 
easiest way to ensure the availability of fire was to have a 
flame or glowing embers (amvpa) always burning. The 
ubiquity of perpetual fires, both in public ritual and in 
private houses, may have been largely due to this, al- 
though there are indications that some ‘everlasting’ fires 
(e.g. that of Vesta) were rekindled annually. Similarly, 
bamshment was traditionally aquae et rgnis interdictio. If 
the fire went out and could not be relit from a neighbour’s 
hearth, the most primitive way of restarting ıt was to rub 
two pieces of wood together until the friction generated 
sufficient heat. ‘The usual mvpeiov (igniartum, ignitabulum), 
however, was a kind of ‘drill’, consisting of a tpvmavov 
(terebra), for which laurel wood was thought best, and an 
ecxapa (tabula), preferably of 1vy-wood, ın which ıt was 
rapidly rotated, usually with the aid of a thong or a bow- 
like contrivance. But side by side with this it was known, 
by the fifth century B.C. or earlier, that sparks could be 
struck from pyrites or flint with a second stone or with 
a piece of iron or stecl to set alight tinder (fomes) of dry 
leaves, fungus, or similar material (later sometimes sticks 
dipped ın sulphur). Finally, ıt was known also, at least by 
Aristophanes’ time, that the rays of the sun could by re- 
fraction in a suitably shaped picce of glass or rock-crystal 
(or even in drops of oil or water) be sufficiently concen- 
trated to kindle tinder placed at the focal point. But this 
method of fire-lighting was probably very rare, and the 
use of reflection from a concave (metal) mirror was al- 
most certainly even rarer. Yet Archimedes may well have 
known the theory of kindling fire at a distance by so 
arranging a group of mirrors that they reflect the sun’s 
ravs to a common focus; but the story that he set fire to 
the Roman fleet in this way must be apocryphal. 


Theophrastus, de Igne M, IY Morgan, Harv, Stud. 1890, 13 ff. 
(with sources). L. A. M. 


FIRMICUS MATERNUS, Juurus, of Syracuse, wrote 
(A.D. 334-7) an astrological treatisc, Mathesis, in eight 
books, the first containing an apologia for astrology. 
Firmicus urges the highest moral integrity on the astro- 
loger. he conflict hetween destiny and freedom of will he 
resolves on Stoic lines: the soul, being divine, can triumph 
over the stars. Firmicus shows small technical knowledge; 
his merit, 1f any, is rhetorical and stylistic. Later, con- 
verted to Christianity, he wrote a fanatical De errore 
profanarum religionum —-of great interest to the student of 
religion — urging Constantius and Constans to eradicate 
paganism. Dom Morin’s attribution of Consultationes 
Zacchaei et Apolloni: (ed. 1935) to this author has not 
gained universal acceptance. 

Texts. Mathests, Kroll-Skutsch—Ziegler (89771913). De errore, 

L 


K. Zicgler (1953, trans., 1953); with comm., |G. Heuten (also trans., 
1938), A. Pastorino (1956). . a 


FIRST FRUITS. The rite of bringing first fruits to the 
gods is not strongly characterized ın ancient Greece. 
It is comprised under the rite known as panspermia, the 
bringing of a mixture of fruits at various festivals, some- 
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times cooked in a pot (at the Thargelin and the Pyan- 
opsia). OadAvow are, according to the lexicographers, 
aparchai (q.v.) of the fruits and also the first loaf baked 
after the threshing. The opinions have been advanced 
that the offering of first fruits represents the breaking of 
the taboo imposed upon the unripe fruits and that it 
scrves to enhance the power of the remaining crop; in the 
opinion of the Greeks themselves they were brought in 
order to ensure fertility; they were also called etvernpia, 
i.e. a Good Year. They survive in ecclesiastical usage to- 
day under the ancient name x«oAdufa. 

Nilsson, GGR 1. 127 ff. M. P. N. 
FISCUS originally meant ‘basket’ or ‘money-bag’ and 
thence came to be used, in relation to private persons, 
like ‘pocket’ (‘ex suo fisco’, Val. Max. 6. 2. 11), or, in an 
administrative context, to mean the public funds held by 
a provincial governor (Cic. Verr. 2. 3. 197; Suet. Div. 
Aug. 101). Its most important use came to be that of 
denoting the funds of the Emperor, as opposed to the 
public aerarium (q.v.). 

The question of the origins, legal nature, and revenues 
of the imperial fiscus temains in dispute. The principal 
views are: 


1. The fiscus was the property of the Emperor; its in- 
come was formed principally by the revenues of the 
imperial provinces (Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i. 
998 {F.). On this view the distinction between fiscus 
and aerartum was a product of the ‘dyarchy’ of 
Emperor and Senate, and of the division of the 
provinces. 

2. ‘KF iscus’ was used originally only of the private funds 
of the Emperor (Sen. de ben. 7. 6. 3), by extension 
from the usage relating to private persons. Its 
revenues came at first from properties, gifts, and 
inheritances, plus probably aurum coronarium (q.v.) 
and manubiae (q.v.), and its steady acquisition of 
wider sources of income represents an encroach- 
ment of the Emperor on the public domain. 

3- The fiscus was in part the property of the Emperor, 
but the word ıs also used, by extension from the 
usage relating to the funds held by proconsuls, 
to refer to the public funds held by the Emperor, 
principally in his capacity as governor of the im- 
perial provinces. 


It is clear that by the end of the first century, if not 
before, the fiscus was a recognized legal entity. Nerva 
appointed a praetor to hear cases between the fiscus and 
privati (Dig. 1. 2. 2. 32), while [ladrian instituted the post 
of advocatus fisci to represent the fiscus in such cases. The 
legal writers of the late second and third centuries indi- 
cate that the fiscus has a number of important privileges 
in litigation; in this period such cases were normally 
judged by imperial procuratores (q.v.). 

A number of other fisct (fiscus Astaticus, fiscus Alexan- 
drinus, fiscus frumentarius, fiscus castrensis, fisci trans- 
marini) are known only from inscriptions of the imperial 
liberti attached to them; nothing is known of their nature 
or of their relationship to the fiscus. "Ihe fiscus libertatis 
et peculiorum presumably received the payments made 
by imperial slaves for manumission, and the property 
which reverted to the Emperor from his slaves and /tberti 
on death. 

The fiscus IJudaicus received the special poll-tax of two 
denarii p.a. paid by all Jews after the revolt of 66—70. 
Cases relating to this payment were heard by a procurator 
(Suet. Dom. 12) and ostraka and a papyrus recording 
payment of the tax are known from Egypt. 

O. Hirschfeld, Dre kaiserlichen Verwaltungsheamten (1905), 29 fR., 
48 ff.; S. Holla, Die Entwicklung des Fiskus zum Privatrechts- 
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A#Phil. 1945, 151 ff.; A. H. M. Jones, YRS 1950, 22 ff (= Studies in 
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Roman Government and Law (1960) 99 ff.); F. Millar, JRS 1963, 
29 ff; P., A. Brunt, JRS 1966, 75 ff. Fiscus Iudasicus: Tcherikover 
and Fuks, Corpus Papyrorum dudatcarum ii (1960), 111 ff. F.G B.M. 


FISH, SACRED. Fish were held sacred by various 
Oriental peoples. The Egyptian priests abstained from 
fish (Hdt. 2. 37) and there were local taboos on particular 
species. The Syrian reverence for fish early impressed 
the Greeks (Xen. An. 1. 4. 9); the temples of Atargatis 
(q.v.) regularly contained a pool for them, and a lex sacra 
from Smyrna (SIG 997 = Sokolowski, Lots sacrées de 
l'Ase mineure, 1955, 17) deals with their care. Atargatis 
punished with illness caters of fish (Menand. fr. 544, 
Kock), and the taboo may have originated in the un- 
wholesomeness of the local species. Her priests, how- 
ever, ate them daily in a ritual meal (Mnaseas, FHG in. 
155), and they were a sacred food also in Thracian and 
Samothracian mystery cults, perhaps through Oriental 
influence; Julian (Or. 5. 176 d) says they were sacrificed 
in certain mystic rites (and see vOLCANUS). The early 
Christian symbolism of "Jy@is may be in part connected 
with their sanctity in Syria, but its popularity was 
enhanced by its equation with the formula */(1c0ds) 
X (poros) (co) v(ios) o(wrjp), which constituted a con- 
venient confession of faith. See BRIZO. 

F. Cumont, PW, s v. ‘Ichthys’, F. J. Dolger, IX@YC 1910, 1928-41; 


C. Andresen, Die Religion m Geschichte und Cregenwart) (ed. 11. 
Gunkel and L. Zscharnack, 1950-02), g.v. ‘Fisch’. F.R W. 


FLACCUS (1), Quintus FuLvius (PW 59), as consul I 
(237 B.C.) fought against the Gauls ın north Italy; censor 
(231); consul I] (224) he temporarily subdued the Bou; 
praetor urbanus ın, 215 and again extra ordinem in 214 to 
guard Rome; magister equitum (213). As consul III (212) 
he captured Hanno's camp near Beneventum, thus cut- 
ting off supplies from Capua, which he then besieged and 
captured as proconsul (211); proconsul in Campania and 
dictator to hold the elections (210); consul LV (209), he 
won over some Lucanian hill-towns. He served again as 
proconsul (208/7), opposed Scipio's African expedition 
(205), and died soon afterwards. H. H. S. 


FLACCUS (2), Quintus FuLrviıus (PW 61) (cos. 179 
B.C ), son of (1) above, was curule aedile in 184. As 
praetor in Spain in 182 he opened the campaigns against 
the Celtiberians (182—180) which led to the settlement of 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. Consul in 179 in Liguria, he 
became censor in 174, repatriating Latins in Rome and 
controlling the equites. In 173 he dedicated a temple to 
Fortuna Equestris, after despoiling the temple of Hera 
Lacinia in Croton, IIe committed suicide in 172. It 1s 
doubtful whether he built the Via Fulvia. A fine general 
and conservative senator, his career marks the Fulvian 
predominance after Scipio Africanus. 


Scullard, Rom Pol. 149, 190 ff. A. H. McD. 


FLACCUS (3), Marcus Futvius (PW 58), supporter of 
Ti. Gracchus (q.v. 3) and agrarian commissioner from 
130 B.C. When the commission was prevented from apply- 
ing the Gracchan |imits on public land to the Italians 
(see SCIPIO 11), he proposed to offer them the citizen- 
ship to obtain the land, thus introducing the ‘Italian 
question’ into Roman politics. Elected consul (125) on 
this platform against Optimate opposition, he was cift- 
cumvented by the Senate, which ordered him to assist 
Massilia against the Salluvii. Returning to triumph (123), 
he stooped to a tribunate (122) to aid C. Gracchus (q.v. 
4) in carrying out an amended version of his policy and 
shared in his defeat and death (121). Ciccro’s description 
of him as a scholar (Brutus 108) helps to reveal the dis- 
tortion that his picture has suffered in hostile sources. 


E. Badian, Foreign Clrentelae (1958), 176. E. B. 
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FLACCUS (4), Lucius Varenius (PW 173), the friend 
and colleague of Cato, curule aedile (201 B.C.), praetor in 
Sicily (199), was consul with Cato in 195, defeating the 
Boians and Insubrians (195-194). Legate at Thermopylae 
(191), he was triumvir in 190-189, reinforcing Placentia 
and Cremona and founding Bononia. Censor with Cato 
(184), he became princeps senatus on the death of Scipio 
Africanus; he died ın 180. Capable but not outstanding, 
he maintained a conservative traditionalism against 
Hellenism in Rome. 


Scullard, Rom. Pol 124, 137, 153 ff. A.H McD. 


FLACCUS (5), Lucius Varertus (PW 176), flumen 
Martialis, was prosecuted repetundarum (101 w.C.?) after 
his praetorship (Cic. Dw. Caec. 63). Consul in 100 with 
Marius, he was, according to Rutilus (q.v. 1), ‘more his 
slave than his colleague’. As censor (97) with Antonius 
(q.v. 1), he apparently helped to enrol Italians generously 
as citizens. Made princeps senatus by Marcius Philippus 
(q.v. 4) and Perperna (q.v. 2) in 86, he worked for accom- 
modation with Sulla; he joined him ın time and (as inter- 
rex, late 82) secure him a vote of indemnity and election 
to the dictatorship, becoming his magister equitum. He 
seems to have died soon after, as he ıs not mentioned 
again. E. B. 


FLACCUS (6), Lucius Varerius (PW 178), was unsuc- 
cessfully prosecuted after his acdileship (98 3.c.) by 
Decianus; he governed Asia after his praetorship. As 
suffect consul succeeding Marius (86) he was given the 
command against Mithridates in 86, passed a law cancel- 
ling three-quarters of all debts, and left for Asia, which he 
reached without a clash with Sulla. But he was murdered 
in a mutiny brought about by Fimbria (q.v.), who 
assumed his imperium. E B. 


FLACCUS (7), Lucius VALERIus (PW 179), son of (6), 
served under his father and on the Jater’s death fled to 
his uncle Gaius ın Gaul. Tle was military tribune under 
Servilius (q.v. 1) Vata in Cilicia, quaestor in Spain under 
Piso (q.v. 4), legate of Metellus (q.v. 8) in Crete, then 
perhaps under Pompey. As urban praetor (63) he assisted 
Cicero against the Catilinmarians und, alter governing 
Asia (62-61), was successfully defended by him repetun- 
darum ın a largely extant specch (59). Legate of Piso 
(q.v. 5) in Macedonia, he died c. 54. E. B. 


FLACCUS (8), Verrius, a freedman, the most erudite of 
the Augustan scholars and teacher of the grandsons of 
Augustus. His works (now lost) included Libri rerum 
memoria dipnarum (freely used by Pliny the Elder), De 
obscuris Catonis, libri rerum Etruscarum, and De ortho- 
graphia. The Fasti Praenestini (CIL i?) were also drawn 
up by him. But he is best known for his lost Libri de 
swymificatu verborum in which he quoted freely from the 
earlier republican authors. Iis material he arranged ın 
alphabetical order and devoted several books to each 
letter. From the epitome made by Festus (q.v. 2) we can 
gain some idea of the richness of learning contained in 
this work of Verrius Flaccus, which was a quarry for the 
scholars of the immediately succeeding generations. 
Schanz—Hoaius, §§ 340-18. J. F. M. 
FLACCUS (9), AuLus AVILLIus (PW 3), schoolfellow of 
C. and L. Caesar (q.v. 6, 7) and a friend of Tiberius and 
Macro (q.v.). In A.D. 29 he prosecuted Agrippina (q.v. 2). 
As prefect of Egypt (32-8) he was friendly to the Greek 
elements there, and so anti-Jewish. Philon (q.v. 4) wrote 
Eis ®Adxxov against him. In 38 he was unexpectedly 
arrested, condemned at Rome, perhaps on a charge of 
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plotting with Tiberius (2) Gemellus and Macro, banished 
to Andros, and later put to death on Guius’ instructions. 


Philo, In Flaccum ed. tH, Box (1939); J. P. V. D. Balsdon, The 
Emperor Gaius (1934), 129 ff.; A. Stein, Die Prafekten von Aevoten 
1950), 26 f. A. M.; T. J.C. 


FLAMINES. The word flamen appears to mean ‘priest’ 
or ‘sacrificer’, cf. Old Icelandic blót, ‘sacrificial feast’, ctc. 
(Walde, Lat. etym. Wort.? (1910), s.v.). In Rome the 
flamines were a group of fifteen priests, three maiores and 
twelve minores, forming part of the collegium pontificum. 
Each was assigned to the cult of one god, though he might 
on occasion take part in the worship of some other; 
e.g. the flamen Quirinalis conducted the ritual of the 
Robigalia, Ov. Fasti 4. 910; Varro, Ling. 5. 84, Cic. 
Leg. 2. 20. The three maiores were the flamen Dials, 
of Jupiter; Martialis, of Mars; Quirinalis, of Quirinus 
(Gaius 1. 112). The first of these was obliged to observe 
an amazingly elaborate system of taboos, all designed to 
keep his extremely holy person from any pollution or 
bad magic (list, with authorities, Marquardt—Wissowa, 
Staatsverw.* ui. 328 ff.); it is probable that the obser- 
vances of the other two were, at least originally, hardly 
less complicated. It is further highly likely that the 
Dialis represented an ancicnt king, sec Rose, Roman 
Questions of Plutarch, 111. Of the twelve minores we 
know the following ten: Volturnalis, Palatualis, Furi- 
nalis, Floralis, Falacer, Pomonalis (these seem to have 
been the last six, Festus, 144. 12 ff. Lindsay; all six 
in Enntus ap. Varr. op. cit. 7. 45); Volcanalis (Varr. 
op. cit. 5. 84), Cerialis (CIL xi. 5028), Carmentalis 
(Cic. Brut. 56), Portunalis (Festus, 238. 9 Lindsay), 
but the order of precedence of these four is unknown. 
"Their deities were respectively Volturnus, Pales, Furrina, 
Flora, Falacer, Pomona, Volcanus, Ceres, Carmentis, and 
Portunus. The Divi, irom Julius Caesar in 42 n.C., were 
regularly assigned special flamines, 


Latte, RR 36, 404 H J.R. 


FLAMININUS (1), Trivs Quincrius (PW 45) cos. 198 
B.C., the victor of Cynoscephalae, was military tribune 
under Marcellus (208 R.C.), propraetor extra ordinem at 
'Tarentum (205-204), and for his philhellenism and diplo- 
matic address became consul in 198, not yet thirty, to win 
the support of Greece against Philip V in the Second 
Macedonian War. After Cynoscephalae (197) he confined 
Philip in Macedonia, rejected Aetolian claims in Thessaly, 
and in 196 at the Isthmian Games proclaimed the freedom 
of Greece; in 195 he forced Nabis to surrender Argos, 
In 194 he evacuated Greece, and the Greek cities 
honoured him as deliverer. In 194-193 he upheld against 
Antiochus’ envoys the Roman guardianship of Greek 
autonomy in Asia Minor, and in 193-192 suppressed 
Nabis, but failed to check the pro-Syrian policy of 
Aetoha. After Thermopylae (191) he procured a truce 
in Greece. Censor in 189 with M. Marcellus, his liberal 
policy appears in the restoration of the Campanians’ 
census rights. In 183 he demanded the surrender of 
Hannibal from Prusias. He died in 174; a son was consul 
in 150 and a grandson consul in 123. Ambitious and 
idealistic, he was ın his philhellenism and policy a rival 
rather than a protégé of Scipio Afmcanus, and this, with 
his diplomacy and gencralship, made him the Senate’s 
best instrument ın establishing a protectorate over an 
autonomous Greece. 


Polyb. bhs 17-18; Livy, bks. 32-16; 38. 28 endl acs 39. 51; Plut. 
Flam. G. Colin, Rome et la Grèce (1905), 82 ff ; 1. Homo, Rev. hist, 
3916, 241 tf.; 1916, 1 ff ; De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. iv. 1. 76 ff.; A. 
Aymard, Les Prenuers Rapports de Rome et de la conféderation achaierne 
(19 8); F W Walbank, Philip V of Macedon (1940); Scullard, Rom. 
of. 97 fi., 119, 175. Coin-portrait: C. Seltmann, Greek Coins, 225 f. 
A. H. McD 
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FLAMININUS (2), Lucius Quinctius (PW 43), cos. 192 


B.C., curule aedile (201 B.c.), praetor (199), commanded 
the Roman fleet in Greece in 198-194 for his brother T. 
Flamininus. Consul in 192, he was guilty of oppression 
in Gaul, for which on moral grounds Cato expelled him 
from the Senate in 184, AVL McD, 


FLAMINIUS (PW 2), Gaius, a novus homo who reacned 
the consulship in 223 B.C. and was the greatest popular 
leader before the Gracchi to challenge the senatorial 
government. Tribunus plebis in 232 B.C., despite bitter 
senatorial opposition he carried a timely measure to 
distribute to,poor Roman citizens the ager Gallicus 
(Pet Picenus), recently confiscated from the Senones. A 
hostile aristocratic tradition (preserved by Polybius and 
probably reflecting Fabius Pictor) alleges that this caused 
the beginning of ‘the demoralization of the people’ and, 
by annoying the Gauls, hastened the Gallic invasion of 
225; further, ıt was alleged that his own father opposed 
Flaminius. As practor in 227 he was the first to hold that 
office in Sicily: his governorship was popular. Consul I 
(223), he led the first Roman army across the Padus dis- 
regarding a scnutorial order to return to Rome. He 
defeated the Insubres: accounts which assign the victory 
to the legions’ efficicncy in spite of their general’s rash- 
ness are suspect. le celebrated a triumph at the people's 
wish despite senatorial objection. He was magrster 
equitum to his enemy Q. Fabius Maximus (221). As 
censor (220) he built the Via Flaminia (g.v.) and the 
Circus Flaminius. The reform of the Comitia Centuriata, 
which Mommsen assigned to his censorship, is probably 
earlier, Alone of the senators, he supported the J.ex 
Claudia (see C).AUDIUS 7). His election to a second con- 
sulship in 217 was a popular criticism of the Senate’s 
conduct of the Hannibalic war. He guarded the Western 
Apennines at Arrctium; when Hannibal passed, he 
hastened south (probably to join his colleague Servilius 
with whom it was alleged he refused to co-operate) but 
fell into Hannibal's ambush at Lake Trasimene, where hus 
army was destroyed and he himself met a hero’s death, 
a fate which hostile tradition attributed to his disregard 
of the customary religious ceremonies. 

K. Jacobs, Gaus Flaminus (1938; written in Dutch); F. Caasola, 


J upp: polttut romant nel [11 sec.a C. (1902), 209 fl (unorthodox: 
cf JRS 1903, 185 f ); Z. Yavetz, Athenaeum 1462, 325 ff. H. H. S5. 


FLAVIUS (1, PIV 15), GNaFus, son of a libertus of Appius 
Claudius (q.v. 4) Caecus, whose secretary he became. 
Pomponius (q.v. 6) relates that he purloined a MS. of 
Appius’ containing the Legis actiones (see LAW AND PRO- 
CEDURE, ROMAN TI. 2) and published it (but perhaps 
Appius in fact instigated his act). This publication 
(known as lus civile Flavianum) was supposedly the first 
to give the people knowledge of the forms of procedure, 
which had been the monopoly of the pontiffs. For this 
service Flavius became tribunus plebis, senator, and aedilis 
curulis in spite of his humble origin. In his aedileship 
(304) he exhibited in the forum the calendar of court-days 
on which the legis actio was admissible. 


F. Schulz, History of Roman Legal Sewnce (1946), 9 ff. (criticizing 
this traditional account); A. K. Michels, The Calendar of the Roman 
Republic (U.S.A. 1967), 108 ff. A. B.; B. N. 


FLAVIUS (2) FELIX; his verses, often unclassical in 
quantities, are preserved with Florentinus’ verses in the 
Anthologia Latina (ed. Riese, 254). 


FLEVO LACUS, the Zuyder Zee. In Roman times it 
was a lake (whose name is preserved in Vlieland), with 
an island of the same name; most of the Frisian Islands 
were then part of the mamland. The waterways of this 
region were used by the Roman fleets in the wars of 
Drusus, Tibertus, and Germanicus; and Drusus canalized 
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the Vecht for navigation from the Rhine to the sea. 
Knowledge of the shape and size of the Zuyder Zee in 
the Roman period may be considerably affected by 
current studies on relative sea-level in the North Sea 
region. O. B.; P. S. 


FLORA (Oscan Flusia: Conway, ltal. Dial. nos. 46; 
175 a; L 24), an Italian goddess of flowering or blossom- 
ing plants. The antiquity of her cult in Rome 1s proved by 
the existence of a flumen Floralts (cf. FLAMINES), but her 
festival 1s not in the ‘calendar of Numa’ (see CALENDARS), 
and therefore was movable (conceptiuae). In 238 n.c., by 
advice of the Sibylline books, she was given a temple 
(Pliny, HN 18. 286; cf. Platner-Ashby, 209 f.). Its 
dedication day was 28 Apr., and games (ludi Florales) 
began to be celebrated then annually in 173 D.C. (Ov. 
Fast. 5. 329 f.). ‘hese included farces (mimi) of a highly 
indecent character (Ov. ibid. 331 and Frazer, ad loc.). 
Foreign, probably Greek influence accounts for this 
non-ltalian feature (Aphrodite Aveta ?). 


Wissowa, RK 197; Latte, RR 74. Il. J. R. 
FLORENTIA, the modern Florence, probably was not 
an Etruscan foundation. It may have been in existence 
by the time of the Civil Wars (Florus 2. 8: text doubtful 
and certainly exaggerated), and possibly received a colony 
under the ‘Triumvirs (Lib. Colon. 213). In Tiberius’ 
reign a Florentine mission to Rome asked that the Clanis 
be not diverted into the Arnus (Tac. Ann. 1.79). Other- 
wise Florentia played no recorded part in history until 
late imperial times. In the fifth century ıt was a con- 
siderable fortress (Procop. Goth. 3. 5. 6); by Lombard 
times apparently the capital of a duchy. 


L. A. Milani, Mon. Ant. 1896; F. Pucci, Short History of Florence 
(Florence, 1939); G. Maetzke, Florentia (1941); C. Hardie, JRS 
1906, 122 ff. E, T. S. 


FLORIANUS, Marcus AnNNius (PW 46), praetorian 
prefect of the Emperor 'Tacıtus—of whom he was wrong- 
ly said to be the brother. On the death of Tacıtus at 
Tyana he seized the Empire and was recognized every- 
where except in Syria and Egypt, which set up Probus. 
Probus took the field against him at Tarsus and, by 
cleverly delaying the campaign, tired out and demoralized 
Florianus’ troops. Florianus was put to death by his own 
men (autumn A.D. 276). H. M.; B. H. W. 


FLORUS (PW 9) (Lucius Ann(a)eus F. in Cod. Palat. 894 
and most editions, Julius F. in Cod. Bamberg.) is gener- 
ally held to be idomtical with Florus the poet-friend of 
Hadrian and with P. Annius Florus, author of the im- 
perfectly preserved dialogue Vergilius orator an poeta (see 
mfra). The dialogue states that he was born in Africa and 
in boyhood took part unsuccessfully in the Capitoline 
competition under Domitian; he afterwards settled at 
Tarraco in Spain, but returned to Rome in Hadrian's 
time. His chief work is entitled Epitome bellorum omnium 
annorum DCC. Ve states (Introd. § 8) that he is writing 
‘not much less than 200 years after Cacsar Augustus’; if 
these words mean the beginning of Augustus’ principate 
(27 B.C.), ‘200 years’ is a considerable exaggeration. 
Works. The Epitome is an abridgement of Roman 
history with special reference to the wars waged up to 
the age of Augustus. Some manuscripts describe it as 
an epitome of Livy; but it is sometimes at variance with 
Livy. The author also made use of Sallust, Caesar, and in 
one passage (1. Intr. 4-8) probably the Elder Seneca; and 
there are reminiscences of Virgil and Lucan. It is planned 
as a panegyric of the Roman people. Of the two books the 
first traces the rise of Rome’s military power, the second 
its decline, the former containing wars of conquest down 
to 50 B.C., the latter covering civil wars from the time of 
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the Gracchi and going down to the wars of Augustus, 
with the suggestion that the latter had brought peace to 
the world. 

Of the dialogue only a fragment of the introduction 
survives. It was probably written about a.p. 122 (F. 
Schmidinger, ‘Untersuchungen über Florus’, Neue 
Jahrb. f. Philol. xx, Supplement 6, 781 ff.; E. Woelfflin 
(Arch. fur latein. Lextkogr. vi (1889)) shows that its 
diction closely resembles that of the £p1tome. 

Poems. 'The lines on Hadrian beginning ‘Ego nolo 
Caesar esse’, had the honour of a retort from him (S.H.A. 
Hadr. 16. 4). Other fragments are preserved (Riese, 
Anth. Lat. i. 1, nos. 87-9 and 245-52). They are not 
sufficient to enable judgement to be passed on the author's 
poetry and hardly justify the theory that the famous 
Pervigilium Veneris is his work (H. O. Müller, de P. 
Annio F. poeta et Pervig. Ven. (1855); E. K. Rand, Rev. 
Et. Lat. 1934, 83 ff. 

Florus ın the Epitome shows a certain literary gift, 
marred, however, by a strong tendency to rhetoric. His 
brevity often entails obscurity, though he sometimes 
produces a felicitous epigram. Ie has irritating habits 
of inserting exclamatory remarks and repeating favourite 
words. As an historian he 1s often inaccurate in both 
chronology and geography, but the work us a whole 
achieves a limited success as a rapid sketch of Roman 
military history. It was a favourite school-book in the 
seventeenth century. 


Lifer AND Works. Schanz—Hosius, § 547  ; Teuffel-Schwabe— 
Kroll-Skutsch, Geschichte der ramuschen Literatur (1914 20), § 748; 
. Wight Dutt, Lat Hist. Rome, Silver Age? (1960), 513 ff ; P. 
onceaux, Les Africains (1804), 193 {1.; F. Fyseenhardt, Hadrian u. 
Florus (1882); F. Schmidinger, lalesu uber Fl, (1894), O. 
Tlirschteld, Anlage u. Abfassungszent d Epitome d FI. (1899), S. 
Lilledahl, Florusstudien (1928), E. Malcovati, Athenaeum 1937, 69, 
289, 1938, 40, ONK 
Tixrs E Malcovatı (1938). (Epitome and Dialogue) O Jahn (1852), 
C. Halm (1854), O. Rossbach (1896). (Poems) 1.. Mueller, Rutili 
de Reditu (Veubner, 1870), 20 -41. 
COMMENTARIES, Salmuasius and Gruter (r609), Freinsheim (1632); 
Graevius (1680), Duker (1744), Seebode (1821) 
TRANSLALIONS. Eprtome E S. Forster with vxt (Loeb, 1929). 
Poems. with text (Duff, Minor Lat Poets 426 fl) 
E. S. F.; G. B. T. 


FOEDUS means a treaty, solemnly enacted, which 
established friendly association, pia et aeterna pax, and 
alliance between Rome and another State or States for 
perpetuity. Foedus is distinct from indutiae, which ended 
a state of war and were limited in duration up to a cen- 
tury. It might be aequum or iniquum. The former kind 
scet both parties on equality, and provided for military 
assistance in defensive wars. The latter marked out 
Rome as in foedere superior, the second party being bound 
to assist Rome ın offensive wars also, and to respect the 
dignity of Rome, matestatem populi Romani comiter 
conseruare. This attempt to express the spirit of the 
law in the letter indirectly limited the allies’ sovereignty, 
placing them in the relationship of client to patron (see 
soc). Special conditions were not normally added to 
the treaty, being out of place in foedus aequum and un- 
necessary in foedus iniquum, until the later Republic. 
Treaties were usually limited to establishing the gencral 
alliance, with arrangements for agreed alterations and 
the usual sanctions. ‘lhe carliest known foedus aequum 1s 
the treaty of Spurius Cassius (q.v. 1). Foedera intqua were 
commonest in Italy and stressed the Roman hegemony 
(see socii). Fetiales (q.v.) or consuls usually officiated, 
but other military commanders also could make treaties, 
which then needed ratification ut Rome. They were 
published on bronze and kept on the Capitol. Excep- 
tional forms appear in the first two Carthaginian treaties, 
which are of non-Roman type, and the foedus Gabinum 
which mediated the incorporation of Gabii in Rome 
(6th c. B.C.). 


For bibliography see socit. A. N. S.-W. 


FOLK-SONGS, GREEK 


FOLK-SONGS, GREEK. The Greeks, like other 
peoples, had their folk-songs, though ıt 18 impossible to 
give dates to them or to construct a history. They may 
be roughly classified as follows: (1) to gods (Carm. Pop. 
5, 8, 14, 25, 26); (2) ritual songs (ibid. 2); (3) occupational 
(ibid. 3, 23, 28); (4) averting songs (ibid. 13); (5) love- 
songs (ibid. 7, 27). 


TFxT. Page, Poet. Mel. Gr. 61; J. M. Fd ds, Lyra Graeca 
(Locb) iii, 489 ff. eran mondt VO, M. B. 


FOLK-TALES. Only one märchen, told as such, has 
come down to us from antiquity, and that in a literary 
form, Apuleius’ story of Cupid and Psyche (Metam. 4. 
28 ff.; this is Stith Thompson C 421). ‘Tertullian names 
two more, adv. Valent. 3. But numerous folk-tale 
themes are to be found scattered up and down classical 
legends, though the chronological question whether the 
theme or the legend is the older often cannot be decided. 
“xamples are the external soul (Meleager 1, q.v.); the 
husband who returns just in time to stop his wife, who 
supposes him dead, marrying another (Odysseus, q.v.); 
the unwitting killing by Aedon (q.v.) and Themisto (see 
ATHAMAS) of their own children (essentially the story of 
Tom Thumb and the ogre); Home-Comer’s Vow, the 
tale of the man who, like Jephtha, vows to sacrifice the 
first thing which meets him on his return, or otherwise 
to destroy or dispose of ıt, and ıs met by his own child. 
This 1s told of Idomeneus (q.v. 1). At least one Greek 
tale, that of Odysseus and Polyphemus (see CYCLOPES), 
1s found as far away as Lapland (see Qvigstad, Lappiske 
Eventyr og Sagn ii (1928), 448 f.). The vast popularity 
of Homer makes it no wise incredible that we have here 
simply Homer’s story (source unknown). That several 
of the longer cycles of story, as the legends of Perscus 
and of the Argonauts (qq.v.; sce S. Hartland, Legend of 
Perseus (1894-6), and Elalliday, op. cit. infra (2), 21 fl.), 
are packed with details found in various folk-tales in and 
out of Europe 1s common knowledge. 

For one common form of (Oriental?) folk-tale, the 
beast-fable, Greece has been a preat distributing centre, 
owing to the collections popularly associated with the 
name of Aesop (q.v.). From earlter oral or written versions 
(sce Halliday (1), 101 ff.; (2), 143 ff.) these apologues 
have spread, first into Latin (Phaedrus, ‘Romulus’, etc.), 
thence into modern languages, meanwhile never ceasing 
to be repeated among the later Greeks themselves. In all 
cases it ıs necessary to remember the reciprocal action 
between literary and popular compositions. Supposing, 
for example, what is likely in itsclf, that the beast-fable 
was originally popular and oral, we find it at very varying 
levels. It ıs used by serious authors to point grave morals 
(Hes. Op. 202 ff.; Pind. Pyth. 2. 72 ff.; Aesch. fr. 139 
Nauck). It was a popular form of after-dinner story (Ar. 
Vesp. 1259 {.). It was used as edifying reading for children 
(Babrius, praef.), and for first exercises in composition 
(Quint. Jnst. 1. 9. 2). Finally, ıt became a popular chap- 
book, and so found its way back into oral or quasi-oral 
circulation. Thus the simple, popular tale may always 
be a worn-down form of the elaborate and literary one, 
not its predecessor. Caution ıs therefore necessary in 
tracing connexions such as those suggested above. 

W. R Haliday, Greek and Roman Folklore, U.S A. 1927 (“Halli- 
day (1)’); Indo-European Folk-Tales and Greek Legend, Cambridge, 

33 (‘Halliday (2)'); Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology, ch. 10, 


I 
where some turther references are given. Nilsson, GGR 1”. 17 ff. See 
also FAULF. H. J. R. 


FOLLIS, the bag in which coins were collected for 
large payments; then the coins themselves. 

Follis scems to be applied only to coins of bronze or 
silvered bronze, but not to be restricted to any continu- 
ously unchanged denomination. Under Diocletian it may 
have denoted the common ‘Genio Populi Romani’ piece. 
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Under Julian six folles are the price of a pound of pork. St. 
Augustine knows the follis as a tiny fraction of the 
solidus. In Byzantine times the folls was pre-eminently 
the piece of 40 numma. The Historia Augusta is very 
doubtful authority for the use of the word ın the third 
century A.D. ' 

E. Babelon, Traité des monnaies grecques et romaines (1901) i. 61 5 fi., 


761 fI.; A. H. M. Jones, JRS 1959, 34 f1.; L. Ruggni, Rend. Lanc., 
1961, 300 ff., A. Cameron, Num. Chron. 1964, 135 Ñ. Il M. 


FONTEIUS (PW 12), Marcus, began his career under 
Cinna (q.v. 1), but joined Sulla. He served in Spain and 
Maccdonia and, atter his praetorship, governed Trans- 
alpine Gaul (probably 74-72 B.c.), enthusiastically exact- 
Ing men, money, and gram for the wars in Spain and 
elsewhere. Accused repetundarum, he was defended by 
Cicero ın a speech which 1s partly extant, and probably 
acquitted. E. B. 


FOOD AND DRINK. The Greeks and Romans were in 
general notably frugal m their diet. ‘The austerity of the 
Spartans, the ‘greed’ of the Boeotians, and even the 
much-condemned luxury of imperial Rome must be 
viewed in the context of the standard set by this general 
simplicity. 

The diet was based on corn, oil, and wine. Cereals were 
the principal source of carbohydrate, and at all times 
provided the staple food, so that oizos and frumentum 
often denoted food generally. For details see corn. When 
wheaten bread had become common it was sometimes 
flavoured with or accompanied by cheesc, honey, etc., 
and many varieties of cake (7Aaxowvs, placenta) were also 
known. 

Fats were derived mainly from olive-oil (q.v.), while 
wine (g.v.), usually diluted with water, was the only 
important beverage. The drinking of beer and to a large 
extent that of milk (q.v.) ranked as marks of barbarians; 
and there wcre no infused or distilled drinks. For sweeten- 
ing, honcy was uscd instead of sugar. 

Among the ‘things eaten with bread (or other cereal 
food)’, for which the Greeks used the generic term oor, 
fish, which might be fresh, dried, or pickled, occupied a 
prominent place. Many species were known (cf. IA. W. 
Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Fishes, 1947), and at 
Athens fish was oyov par excellence. In Rome lampreys, 
mullets, and oysters came to be reared in fishponds by 
and for the wealthy. 

Poultry, game, and eggs played a large part in Roman 
cookery, but there was comparatively little butcher’s 
meat, except for pork and occasionally veal. Wild birds 
(pheasants, partridges, quails) were also eaten; but the 
appearance of peacocks, flamingoes, cranes, etc., on the 
tables of the rich must have been largely due to the mere 
search for novelty. 

For ordinary folk, however, vegetables (especially the 
pulses, but also onions, radishes, marrows, beet, garlic, 
etc.) provided the most important addition to the ‘basic 
three’; and ın the eyes of imperial Roman writers a 
‘simple’ diet is often vegetarian in the strictest sense. 
Among fruit, figs and grapes played a Jeading part, but 
apples, pears, mulberries, and dates (the latter of Phoenic- 
ian origin) were also caten widely; and by Roman times 

eaches, apricots, and cherries had been naturalized in 
taly. (Potatoes, tomatoes, oranges, and bananas were un- 
known, and most berries were not cultivated.) 

Sauces (especially the Roman fish-sauce garum, 
liquamen) and condiments and herbs (including the 
famous silphium) were popular throughout; and the 
Romans in particular seem to have disliked the natural 
taste of most cooked foods. This partiality for flavourings, 
which still gives much Mediterranean cooking its special 
character, is one of several features of the ancient diet of 
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which survivals are discernible in the diet of present-day 
Greece and Italy. Cf. also COOKERY, MEALS. 

J. André, EL‘ Alimentation et la cusine à Rome (1961); M. A. Levi, 

La Grecia antica (1907), 33 f., Roma antica (1964), 81 tF., with 
ler, The ih 


bibliography; J. I. Mı Spice Trade of the Roman Empire 
(1969). L.A M. 


FORDICIDIA (this is the pure Latin form; Sabine 
Hordicidia, cf. Conway, Ital. Dial. 1. 385): Roman 
festival of Tellus on 15 Apr., when a forda (cow in calf) 
was sacrificed to her (Ov. Fasti 4. 630 fF.). It and the 
Fornacalia (q.v.) were the only festivals which in historic 
times were organized on the basis of the Curiae (q.v.). 
See further Frazer, Fasti of Ovid ni. 317; add Pausanias 
2. 11. 4 (pregnant ewes sacrificed to the Eumenides). 
H.J. R. 


FORGERIES, LITERARY. I. Grerx. Forgeries 
differ from other pseudepigrapha (works wrongly attri- 
buted to authors) in two respects. With a true forgery 
the attribution must be made by the real author himself, 
and there must be intention to deceive. On both points 
we are frequently left in doubt. If Lobon (q.v.) wrote 
the Hymn to Poseidon attributed to Arion, Lobon 1s not 
necessarily responsible for the attribution; and the 
authors of the later Theognidea certamly took no pains 
to pass off their work as that of Theognis. Again, the 
Anacreontea, though they bear the superscription of 
Anacreon, und often refer to his darling Bathyllus as 
living, make no serious claim to be Anacreon’s work 
(cf. 1, and 60D tov Avaxpéorra pipot). ‘The poems are 
only fathered on the old poet by a fanciful pretence, 
not even consistently maintained. Similarly, we cannot 
say that the composers of letters attributed to eminent 
Greek authors or personages (e.g. the famous Epistles of 
Phalaris) meant in every case to dcccive the public (see 
LETTER). On the other hand, it 15 certain that from desire 
for gain, fame, or a cachet for philosophical doctrines 
some deliberate forgeries were perpetrated, e.g. the 
Orphica of the neo-Pythagoreans and much Jewish- 
Greek literature. Heraclides Ponticus, according to 
Aristoxenus, wrote tragedies which he attributed to 
Thespis; and pseudo- Democritea (see Diels’s Vorsokrati- 
ker) are numerous. The music to part of Pindar’s first 
Pythian, published by Kircher in 1648, is an almost 
certain example of forgery by a modern scholar. The 
invention of sources, e.g. by Ptolemaeus Chennus (and 
see DIONYSIUS (12) SCYTOBRACIIION), may also be men- 
tioned here. J. D. D. 


II. Latin Forgeries should be distinguished from 
pseudepigraphic literature (q.v.) by the author’s calcu- 
lated attempt to have the works attributed to someone 
other than himself. Suetonius in his life of Horace told of 
such work: venerunt in manus meas et elegi sub titulo eius 
et epistula prosa oratione quasi commendantts se Maecenatt: 
sed utraque falsa puto, nam elegi volgares, epistula etiam 
obscura, quo wvitio minime tenebatur. Suetonius could 
detect the elegy and the letter attributed to Horace as 
forgeries by their style. Not all critics (not even he) were 
always so perceptive, and the Culex (among other forger- 
ies in the Appendix Vergiliana—q.v.) was accepted as a 
very early work of Virgil by Lucan, Statius, Martial, and 
even Suetonius. The first half of the first century A.D. 
seems to have been particularly interested in such pro- 
ductions. It seems likely that in this period the Epistulae 
ad Caesarem senem were carefully composed in the very 
distinctive style of Sallust (and are still deceiving scholars). 
The Invectiva in Ciceronem, though certainly a forgery 
and probably of the same time, differs in that its author 
was not so concerned or else not so successful in repro- 
ducing Sallustian style: the intention was, however, to 
produce a fake. Another clear example of a forgery, prob- 
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ably produced also in the same period, is the so-called 
Commentariolum Petitionis, ostensibly a treatise on how to 
attain the consulship written by Quintus to his brother 
Marcus ‘Tullius Cicero in the year 64 B.C. (but it is really 
a farrago, composed in an imitation of Ciceronian style, 
from the specches of Cicero—including speeches now 
lost—of 63 B.c.). lt ıs preserved in the correspondence 
ad Quintum fratrem. 


G. L. Hendrickson, The Commentariolum Petitionis attributed 
to Q. Cicero (1904); È. Fraenkel, JRS 1952, 2 ff. (= KI. Beitrige ú. 
181 ff.); R. Syme, Sullust (1964), Appendix LI. Gs. W. W. 


FORMIAE, modern Formia, reputedly the home of 
Homer’s Laestrygones (q.v.), Volscian town on the Via 
Appia (q.v.) below 'larracina (q.v.). It obtamed Roman 
citizenship early (sine suffragio, 338 B.C.; full franchise, 
188 u.Cc.). lts fine climate and surroundings made it a 
fashionable resort where prominent Romans had villas: 
e.g. Mamurra (q.v.) and Cicero, who was murdered near- 
by. Ancient ruins include Munatius Plancus’ tomb. 

E. T. S. 


FORNACALIAĄ, a movable festival, celebrated not later 
than 17 Feb. (Quirinalia), which day was hence called 
also stultorum feriae, because, as Ovid explains (Fast. 2. 
531-2; from Vernus Flaccus, cf. Festus, 304. § fl; 
418. 93 {f.; 419. 5 ff. Lindsay), those who were too stupid 
to know to what curia they belonged kept the festival 
then instead of on the proper day, proclaimed by the 
curto maximus (Ov. ibid. 527-8). It was, then, cele- 
brated by the curiae, not the people as a whole; it con- 
sisted of ritual either to benefit the ovens, fornaces, 
which parched grain, or to propitiate the doubtful 
goddess lornax who presided over them, ibid. 525. 
See Fraze1, ad loc.; Wissowa, RA 158, 399; Latte, RR Mey 


FORTIFICATIONS in the Mediterranean area were 
from the first closely related to physical conditions. 
‘Praeruptis oppida saxis’ are gencrally typical. In the 
Aegean region, the successive stages of Troy (q.v.), and, 
in the Late Bronze Age, the cyclopean walls of Mycenae, 
‘liryns, Athens, and Gla (on Lake Copuais) well represent 
this acropolis type. But small fortified towns also occur, 
e.g. Early Cycladic Khalandriani (on Syros), having a 
main wall with frequent semicircular towers and a lower 
outer wall, Particular attention was paid to protection of 
gates by enfilading bastions (e.g. Mycenae; cf. Troy 1) 
and tactical plan (e.g. Gla, courtyard gate), and to safe- 
guarding the water supply (Mycenac). (For correspond- 
ing developments in the Near Kast, see Y. Yadin, The 
Art of Warfare ın Biblical Lands, 1963.) The simple yet 
robust brick walls of Old Smyrna (900-600 B.c., BSA 
1958/9, 35 ff.) illuminate the somewhat obscure position 
in the Dark Age and archaic period. Extensive town-walls 
of masonry or brick began to develop in the sixth and, 
especially, fifth centuries B.C., while the systems of Long 
Walls (q.v.) show how large-scale fortifications were used 
for strategic ends. Fourth-century improvements in 
siegecratt (q.v.) and the introduction of artillery (q.v.) 
created increasing problems.  Fortification-designers 
steadily responded to the challenge. Towers increased in 
number (e.g. Mantinea; L.atmian Heraclea) and, from 
Messene (369) onwards, in height (e.g. tall towers at 
Aegosthena, Perge). Their upper chambers were em- 
brasured for defensive catapults. Walls, occasionally 
casemated for artillery (Perge; Side; Rhodes), became 
thicker and higher. A ditch (Poseidonia) or ditches com- 
bined with outworks (Syracuse; Selinus) hampered the 
approach of powerful Hellenistic siege-engines. Defences 
sometimes included numerous sally-ports to facilitate 
active resistance. Philon (q.v. 2) Byzantinus (c. 200 B.C.; 
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cf. Vitr. i. 5) admirably summarizes the full, relatively 
sophisticated Hellenistic defensive technique. 

The Italic tradition had an early development partly 
akin to that of Greece, but was less dependent upon the 
acropolis, being early modified by dissociation of the 
fortified bank, or agger, from hillsides, as at Ardea or at 
Rome itself (murus terreus, Varro, Ling. 5. 48), and the 
revetment of such earth-banks in stone, creating earth- 
filled walls. ‘The progressive development of such a wall 
has been traced at Pompeii (Mon. Ant. 1930, pt. 2), 
beginning in 520-450 B.c.; ıt was enlarged in Italic style, 
as a revetted agger with rearward slope, im the fourth and 
third centuries B.C., and only hellenized, by the addition 
of towers, in 120-89 B.c. Meanwhile Rome had bcen 
experimenting with a masonry wall of partly [lellenistic 
type (see WALL OF SERVIUS), such as she found already 
existing round her colony at Paestum (Poscidonia) and 
adopted in her colonies of Ostia, Minturnae, and Cosa 
(qq.v.). But Hellenistic practice was not introduced 
wholesale until Sulla’s day, as at Tarracina and Ostia II, 
though artillery casemates, as at Perusia and Rome, had 
been introduced somewhat before this. Another strain in 
Roman military architecture had already been introduced 
by military ficld-work, developed on a scale hitherto 
quite unknown, and predominant ın all frontier provinces 
until the latter half of the first century a.p. There are 
notable works in earth and timber at Xanten, Ilaltern, 
Oberaden, and Alteburg in lower Germany, at Murgi- 
dunum and Fendoch ın Britain. This tradition of military 
building, combining simplicity and strength, was not 
ousted until the Flavian period in legionary fortresses, 
and under Trajan on the frontiers. "l‘henceforward 
masonry building takes first place, though never com- 
pletely deserting the earthwork tradition, ‘lhe fortified 
frontier, in which a wall, rampart, or palisade, patrolled 
from watch-towers, connected a chain of forts, is also a 
Roman invention (see LIMES). The town-walls of the later 
Roman Empue and occasional forts, lke Altrip, culmi- 
nating in the double walls and artillery defences of Con- 
stantinople, combine the best Greek theory with Roman 
resource, and remained unsurpassed until the invention 
of gunpowder created entirely new defensive problems. 

A W. Lawrence, Greek Architecture (1957); R. L. Scranton, 
Greek Walls (1941), I. G. Maier, Grrechiche Mauerbaums hriften, 
2 vols (1901), F  Koischen, Lhe Stadtmauern von Pompey und 
vrrechische festungshaukunst in Unierttahen und Sizihen (1941); 

! Fischer, Das romesche Lager (1914); tor Haltern, Mitteilungen d. 
Altertums-Kaomm. fier Westfalen, 1909,13 f.; | A. Richmond, “l'rajan's 
Army on ‘Trayan’s Column’, PRSR 1935, 1 IF , "The Agricolan Fort 
at Fenduch'’, Proc. Suc slit Scot. 1939, ‘Das romische Kastell in 
Altnp', Neue deutsche Ausgrabungen, Deutschtum und Ausland, Heft 


23/4 (1930), 1. A. Richmond, Cuv Wall of Imperial Rome (1930); 
A. Blanchet, Les Enceintes de la Gaule romaine sagt 
ILA.R;E. W.M. 


FORTUNA or FORS (Ennius ap. Cic. Off. 1. 38), in 
full Fors Fortuna (Ter. Phorm. 841), an Italian goddess 
identified in classical times with Tyche (q.v.). There 18, 
however, good evidence that she was in the native cult 
not a deity of chance or luck, but rather the ‘bringer’, as 
her name signifies ( ferre), of fertility or increase. She is 
praised by gardeners (Columella 10. 316), and her ancient 
temple in the Forum Boarium at Rome (sce Platner- 
Ashby, 214; ibid. 212 ff., for her other Roman shrines) 
had the same dedication-day as that of Mater Matuta (see 
MATUTA), viz. 11 June (Ov. Fasti 6. 569). These facts 
suggest a deity potent for the fruits of the earth and the 
life of women, cf. her titles Muliebris (Festus, 282. 21 
Lindsay; this shrine was 4 miles from Rome, and only 
women living in a first marriage might approach the god- 
dess) and Virgo (Varro ap. Non. 189. 19). However, her 
titles are so numerous (see especially Plut. Quaest. Rom. 
74, and Rose ad loc.) thut too much should not be made 
of these. 
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It is regularly said that her cult was introduced into 
Rome by Servius Tullius (Plut. ibid., and many other 
passages), and this is truc in the sense that she has nether 
a flamen nor a feast-day belonging to the oldest list. Llow 
old her cult is in other parts of Italy is unknown, but 
certainly older than at Rome, whither it came from some 
place outside. Of the other Italian centres of her worship, 
one of the most interesting is Praeneste, where a number 
of archaic inscriptions throw light on the cult. One is a 
dedication ‘nationu cratia’, ‘for offspring’ (CIL xiv. 
2863), which furthermore calls the goddess ‘Diouo filea 
primocenia’, i.e. ‘Jows fila primigenia’, the one instance 
in Italian cult which makes one deity the child of another, 
unless, as suggested in Rose, Roman Questions of Plutarch 
(1924), 83 f., a very old error underlies the title. Equally 
interesting is the fact that she had an oracular shrine 
there. ‘The method of consultation was for a boy to draw 
ut random one of a number of billets of oak-wood (sortes), 
inscribed with sentences (one was ‘Mars shakes his dart’, at 
a similar oracle at Falern, Livy 22. 1. 11) which the con- 
sultant might apply to his own case (Cic. Div. 2. 85-6, 
and Pease ad loc.). A temple was built to the Praenestine 
goddess on the Quirinal (Livy 2g. 36. 8; 34. 53. 5). This 
was in 194 D.C. At Antium a plurality of Fortunae was 
worshipped (Macrob. Sat, 1. 23. 13), and these also gave 
oracles, «pparcutly by movements of the statues (Macrob. 
ibid.). C i. NORTIA. 

Wissowa, RK 256 ff.; Drexler in Rorcher’s Lextkon i. 1507 ff. 
(exhaustive account of her utles, identificationa, representations un 
art, etc.); Lutte, RR 1708, with references tu excavauons at 
Pracneste (y v.) ‘The temple of Fortuna in the Forum Hoarium 1s 
probably to be identified with one of the two temples excavated at 
sant Omobono, of the early fifth century, it was preceded by an open- 


al sanctuary sce |, Gjerstad, Karly Rome m (1900), 37811 ; Nash, 
Pict. Dict. Rome 1 qi ft. H. J. R. 


FORTUNATAE INSULAE (‘Blessed Islands’) were 
orginally, like the ‘Gardens of the Hesperides’, the 
mythical winterless home of the happy dead, far west 
on Ocean shores or islands (Hom. Od. 4. 563 ff.; Hes. 
Op. 171; Pind. Ol. 2. 68 1f.). They were later identified 
with Madeira (Diod. 5. 19-20; Plut. Sert. 8), or more 
commonly with the Canaries, after their discovery (prob- 
ably by the Carthaginians). The Canaries were properly 
explored by King Juba II (e. 25 u.c.-¢. A.D. 23), who 
described apparently six out of the seven. From the 
meridian line of this group Ptolemy (Geog. passim) 
established his longitudes castwards. 

Cary—Wamrmington, Explorers 52 {f.; (Pelican) 69 ff.; Thomson, 


Hist. Anc. Geog. 184, 262: Hyde, Greek Mariners 150 f., J. Del- 
Rado, Archivo Espuriol de Arqueologia 1950, 104 ff. E. H. W. 


FORUM AUGUSTUM or AUGUSTI, dedicated in 
2 B.C., 18 the vast precinct (110 metres by 83 metres) of 
Mars Ultor in Rome, vowed by Octavian at Philippi. 
'The octostyle temple, of the Corinthian order, stood upon 
a lofty podium at the north end; the interior of the cella 
was flanked by columns and terminated ın an apse, housing 
colossal statues of Mars and Venus. Caesar’s sword was 
kept there. ‘The apse was set against the high precinct 
wall of fire-resisting peperino, irregular in plan owing 
to rising ground and the difficulties of buying out private 
property in the populous Subura. The temple lies be- 
tween broad walks, leading from the Subura by flights 
of steps and spanned by triumphal arches, dedicated to 
Drusus and Germanicus in A.D. 19. The Forum area was 
flanked by porticoes in two stories, the upper decorated 
with Caryatids copied from the Erechtheum at Athens. 
Behind the porticoes were big semicircular exedrae in 
which stood statues of mythical figures, viri triumphales, 
and others. Laudatory inscriptions from the bases of the 
statues survive. In this Forum youths were admitted to 
manly estate, here provincial governors ceremonially 
departed or returned. Behind the northern exedra a 
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group of apartments, centred upon an atrium, may have 
housed the Sali, priests of Mars. 
G. Lugh, Roma antica (1946), 258 ff , Nash, Pact. Dict. Rome i. 


res ff.; G. Fiorins, La Casa des Cavaliert di Rodi al Foro di Augusto 
1951), 10 fff. 1. A.R., D. È. 5. 


FORUM CAESARIS or IULIUM, dedicated by Julius 
Caesar in 46 B.C., on land bought eight years earlier for 
60 million sesterces (Cic. Att. 4. 16. 8). "The Forum 
(approximately 160 metres long by 75 metres wide) had 
long colonnades on the east and west sides and a series of 
tabernue behind the eastern colonnade. The main en- 
trance was at the southern end and by the south-west 
corner Jay Caesar’s new curia (q.v. 2) and appendages. At 
the north end stood the octostyle temple of Venus Gene- 
trix, mythical foundress of the Julian gens, with an eques- 
trian statue of the Dictator in front of it. The temple was 
completely rebuilt after a fire and rededicated between 
A.D. 108 and 113 (Not. Scav. 1932, 201). 


G. Lugh, Roma antica (1946), 245 ff.; R. Thomsen, Opusc. Arch 
(1941), 195 #1.; Nash. Pict. Diet. Rome 1, 424 ff. 1. A.R , D. ELS. 


FORUM IULII, modern Fréjus, presumably founded 
by Julius Cuesar as a market town (forum). A colony was 
scttled here probably by Augustus, who dispatched here 
the warships captured at Actium, so that Forum lulii 
became a naval base as well (Colonia Octavanorum Pacensts 
Classica). The fleet was still here in A.n. 69, but the har- 
bour, now quite dry, was perhaps already silting up. 
Very extensive remains of the port and colony survive. 
Forum Iulii was the birthplace of Cn. Julius Agricola 
and probably of C. Cornelius Gallus. 


A. Donnadicu, Fréyus (1927); Grenier, Manuel i. 298 ff ; Carte 
arch. de la Gaule rom. ii. 1 {1.; O. Brogan, Roman Gaul (1952), pn 


FORUM NERVAE or TRANSITORIUM, 120 
metres long by 45 metres wide, was built in Rome by 
Domitian and dedicated by Nerva in a.b. 97. It con- 
verted the Argiletum, which approached the Forum 
Romanum between Forum Augustum and lorum Pacts, 
into a monumental avenue: hence the name Forum Trans- 
ttortum. At its cast cnd, against the south exedra of Forum 
Augustum, stood a temple of Minerva, Domitian’s patron 
goddess; reliefs illustrating her cult and legends decorated 
the marble frieze and attic of the peperino precinct wall, 
which is divided into fifteen shallow bays by detached 
marble columns. Alexander Severus placed here colossal 
statucs of the Divi. At the east end traffic from the Subura 
entered on the south side of the temple only; at the west 
end, towards the Forum Romanum, were twin monu- 
mental gates. 

P. H. von Blanckenhagen, Flavische Architektur und thre Dekora- 
tron untersucht am Nervajorum (1940); Nash, Pict. Dut. omet: 433.8. 


FORUM PACIS or VESPASIANI was the precinct 
of the Temple of Peace at Rome, dedicated by Vespasian 
in A.D. 75. The area, 145 metres long by 100 metres wide, 
was laid out with ornamental flower beds and surrounded 
by an enclosure wall of peperino and marble porticoes. 
The Temple of Peace, which housed the treasures from 
Jerusalem, was in the centre of the east side, flanked by 
other buildings, including the Bibliotheca Pacis. The 
Severan Marble Plan was attached to a building, almost 
certainly the library, on the south of the Temple, which 
was later converted into the church of St. Cosmas and 
Damian. After the fire of Commodus the Forum was 
restored by Severus, and the Marble Plan shows traces 
of a Diocletianic restoration. 


A. M. Colini, Bull. Com. 1937, 
Romae (1960), 177 ff.; Nash, Pret. 


ff ; G. Carettoni, Forma Urbis 
t. Rome 1, 439 ti. 
I. A. R.; D. E. S. 
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FORUM ROMANUM, the chief public square of 
Rome, surrounded by monumental buildings, occupied 
a swampy trough between the Palatine, Oppian, Quirinal, 
and Capitol. The edges of the marsh, of which Lacus 
Curtius was a survival, were covered with cemeteries of 
early Iron Age settlements, until the area was drained in 
the sixth century B.c. by the Cloaca Maxima (q.v.). 
The establishment of the Forum as the centre of Roman 
civic hfe dates from this time; the Regia, Aedes Vestae, 
and Lacus luturnae were traditionally associated with 
this period. The earliest dated monuments are the temples 
of Saturn (497 B.C.: Livy 2. 21), Castor (484 B.C.: Livy 2. 
20, 42), and Concordia (336 B.C.; Plut. Cam. 42). ‘The 
rostra (q.v.) were decorated by Maenius (338 B.c.), whose 
civic sense gave balconies (maeniana) to the tabernae 
veteres and argentariae novae, the latter associated with the 
shrine of Venus Cloacina, and decorated in 310 B.C. with 
Samnite ciipe:. Butchers and fishmongers were relegated 
to the macellum and forum piscartum. Basilicae were 
introduced in 184 R.C. by Cato (Livy 39. 44), and of this 
stage in the Forum's development Plautus (Curc. 468-81) 
gives a racy sketch. Cato’s work was soon imitated by 
the basilica Aemiha (179 B.C.) on the north side behind the 
tabernae novae, and basilica Sempronia (170 B.C.) on the 
south screened by the tabernae veteres. 

The growing official importance of the Forum is 
emphasized by the transfer thither of the comitia tributa 
in 145 B.C., with the consequent change in direction of 
the rostra. In 121 Opimius restored the temple of 
Concord, and built a new adjacent basilica, while the first 
triumphal arch, to Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus (CIL 
vi. 1303-4), spanned the Sacra Via. The temple of 
Castor was rebuilt in 117 (Cic. Scaur. 46). Much of 
the present setting, however, is due to Sulla (JRS 1922, 
1 ÍT.), who planned the erection of the Tabularium 
(q.v.), new rastra, and a new basilica Aemilta, paving 
much of the area and altering many minor monuments to 
suit his new plan. 

Caesar, working through Aemilius Paulus (Cic. Att. 4. 
16. 14), rebuilt the basilicau Aenulia and planned a new 
basilica lulia, to replace the old bastica Sempronta, which, 
like the curta(q.v.) was finished by Augustus. I Dis repaving 
of the Forum is marked by the series of galleries (cuniculi) 
below it. After Caesar's assassination a column was 
erected to mark the site of his pyre and later (29 B.C.) 
replaced by the aedes divi Luli. Caesar's rostra were also 
rebuilt by Augustus, who received a triumphal arch in 
30 B.C., replaced by another arch in 19 B.C. Many old 
buildings were rebuilt at this time by vair: triumphales and 
others: the Regia (36 ».C.), the Basilica Aemiha (14 W.c.), 
and the temples of Saturn (c. 30 u.c.), Castor (a.b. 6), and 
Concord (a.v. 10). Minor Augustan monuments were the 
porticus Iulia, the milliarium aureum, the repair of fons 
Juturnae. Under 'Tiberius came an arcus Tiberii (A.D. 16), 
another repair of basilica Aemilia, the templum divi 
Augusti, and the schola Xantha (CIL vi. 30092). 

The Flavians made their impression on the Forum. 
The temple of Vespasian (CIL vi. 938; 1019) was built in 
$1, and Domitian also restored the curia and the temple 
of divus Augustus. His equestrian statue occupied the 
centre of the open space in 91. 

Later monuments were the I ladrianic sculptures from 
the rostra, commemorating alimenta for Italy.and taxation- 
reliefs for the provinces, the templum divae Faustinae 
(a.D. 141: CIL vi. 1005), the arcus Severi (A.D. 203: CIL 
vi. 1003), the Diocletianic columns in front of basilica 
Iulia (Rém, Mitt. 1938), the columns for the decennalia 
and wicennalia (CIL vi. 1203; 1204), the templum divi 
Romuli (a.p. 307), the basilica of Maxentius, completed 
by Constantine, the equus Constantin (CIL vi. 1141), the 
statio aquarum at fons Iuturnae (CIL vi. 36951). Last of 
all come the monuments to Stilicho (CJL vi. 1187), the 
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rostra Vandalica, and the column of Phocas (CIL vi. 
1200). 


G. Lugli, Roma antica: il centro monumentale (1946), 55 ff.; E. 
Gjerstad, Karly Rome ti (1960), 217 ff., Nash, Pict, Dict. Rome ı 
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FORUM TRAIANI or ULPIUM. Of all fora in Rome 
this huge colonnaded square, of which the fourth side 
18 occupied by the Basilica Ulpia, most resembles pro- 
vincial fora, though on the vaster scale paid for by Da- 
cian spoils. ‘he Forum was completed for ‘Trajan by the 
architect Apollodorus of Damascus in A.D. 113. It lies 
between the Capitol and Quirinal, impinging upon the 
slopes of both by immense exedrae. it has a single portico 
to the south, where its main entrance, adorned by a 
triumphal arch in A.D. 116, faced the Forum Augustum; 
the lateral porticoes were double. The basilica, with broad 
nave, double aisles, and two very large apsidal tribunalia, 
occupied the north side of the Forum. Behind it lay Greek 
and Latin libraries, fanking a colonnaded court, modi- 
fied to contain Trajan’s Column, 38 metres high. ‘The 
column was decorated with a spiral frieze of reliefs illus- 
trating the Dacian Wars; Trajan’s statue surmounted it, 
and it contained his and Plotina’s ashes. ‘he inscription 
on the column seems to ussert that its purpose was to 
show the height of the cutting required for the Forum: 
this refers to the scarping of the Quirinal, where the 
elaborate exedra, separated from the Forum by firewall 
and street, screens a terraced rock-face ingeniously 
adapted to streets and staircases and crowned by an 
interesting market-hall. The libraries and column 
originally marked the end of the group of buildings, but 
Hadrian added the templum Divi Traiani beyond them. 


G Lugh, Roma antica (1946), 278 ft ; Nash, Pict Dict Rome 1. 
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FOUR HUNDRED, THE, were a revolutionary 
oligarchie council set up to rule Athens in 411 B.C. The 
movement started in the fleet at Samos ın summer 412, 
when Alcibiades (q.v.) offered to win Persian help for 
Athens if an oligarchy were established. Peisander (q.v. 2) 
was sent to Athens in the winter to prepare the way, and 
secured an emhassy to negotiate with Persia. ‘hough the 
oligarchs soon discarded Alcibiades and the Persian 
negotiation failed, it was then too late to stop. In the 
spring the oligarchic clubs (Aetairiat, q.v.) murdered 
prominent democrats and intimidated the Council and 
the Assembly. So far the published programme was 
‘moderate’: financial economy and the restriction of the 
franchise to 5,000, those ‘able to serve the state in person 
or with their wealth’. But after Peisander’s return to 
Athens in May 411 a meeting of the Assembly, summoned 
to hear the proposals of a constitutional commission, was 
persuaded or terrorized into electing five men who, in- 
directly, selected 400 to act as a boule with full powers to 
govern. The supporters of the original ‘moderate’ pro- 
gramme were overwhelmed by the extremists of the 400, 
who never summoned the 5,000. But the democrats re- 
covered control over the fleet at Samos; and when the 
Peloponnesians attacked Euboea, the squadron hastily 
sent by the 400 was completely defeated. Theramenes 
(q.v.) now came out for the moderates, the 400 were 
overthrown (Sept. 411), and the 5,000 were instituted: 
but after the victory at Cyzicus (spring 410) full de- 
mocracy was restored. See also ANTIPHON (1). 


Thuc. bk. 8 (probably closest to the actual course of events); 
Arist. Ath. Pol. chs. 29-33 (based on documents, reformers’ drafts 
rather than measures actually passed, which semously distort the 
narrative). Hignett, Hist. Athen Const., ch. 10 and app. xu. A. A, 


FRANKS, a name (‘freemen’) assumed in the third 
century by a coalition of German tribes on the middle 
and lower Rhine. They are prominent in attacks on 
Gaul and Spain between A.D. 253 and 276. A violent 
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incursion in 355 was subsequently defeated by Julian, 
who granted the Salian Franks a lurge area for settlernent 
(Toxandria). Frankish relations with the Empire were 
fairly good after this, and Franks (e.g. Count Arbogastes) 
rose to high positions in the Empire. About 425, how- 
ever, the Salians undér Chlodio broke out {rom 'Foxan- 
dria, and the Franks of the middle Rhine crossed into 
Gaul. Both were checked by Aetius, but succeeded after 
his death ın extending their power southward und west- 
ward. With the defeat of Syagrius in 486 or 487 by the 
Sahan Clovis at Soissons, the last remains of Roman 
power in Gaul disappeared, and in the ensuing cen- 
tury the Merovingian house of the Salian Franks made 
itself supreme m the whole urea of modern France 
(Francia), 


L. Schmidt, Geschichte der Deutschen Stämme' (1938) ii 433 fl; 
J. B. Bury, Invasion of Lurope by the Barbarians x1, xn (rga) 
C. E. S. 


FRATRES ARVALES, an ancient priestly college in 
Rome, mentioned under the Republic only by Varro, 
Ling. 5. 85, and restored by Augustus before 21 B.C. 
We owe our detailed knowledge of this brotherhood to 
the survival of substantial remains of their records (Acta 
Fratrum Arvalium) in inscriptions, some found ın various 
places in Rome, but most on the site of the sacred prove 
of the brethren at the fifth milestone on the Via Campana 
outside the Porta Portuensis (now the settlement La 
Maghana on the Rome-Pisa railway, near the station). 
The first in a long series of discoveries was made there 
in 1570; systematic excavations carried out in the years 
1867-71 almost doubled the number of fragments. 

'The college consisted of twelve members chosen from 
the most distinguished senatorial families by co-optation ; 
the reigning Emperor was always a member. The 
president (magister) and his assistant ( flamen) were 
clected annually. The most important ceremony of the 
brotherhood took place in May in honour of the goddess 
Dea Dia to whom the grove was dedicated. The rites of 
this agricultural cult belong to an early stage of Roman 
religion. The Acts of the year A.D. 218 have preserved the 
famous song of the Arval Brethren, the Carmen Arvale 
(q.v.), which originated in the fifth century u.c., and 
traces ot Greek influence have been scen in its construc- 
tion and form. 

While the brotherhood's worship was directed to Dea 
Dia and other traditional deities, divus Augustus was 
added after his consecration, and one of the explicit 
intentions of that worship was the well-being of the 
imperial house. Numerous events in the history of that 
house received commemoration, and these commemo- 
rations, being dated, are a very important source for the 
chronology of the Empire. T'he preserved records begin 
in 21 R.C. and end in A.D. 241 (JLS 9522), but the cult 
still existed in 304 (Not. Scav. 1919, 105 f.). See also 
AMBARVALIA. 

For the history of Latin script in Rome the Acta 
Fratrum Arvalium are of unique significance. 


FUNDAMENTAL EpbI1I0ONS. W. Ilenzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium 
(1874); CIL vi. 2023-119, 32338-98, 37164 [. The edition by E. 
Pasolt (1950) ıs worthless. 

New FRAGMENTS Not Scav. 1014, 464 ff ; 1010, 100 ff.; 1921, 
40-51; Bull. Com. Arch. lv (1927/8), 275 IE. ; Epigraphica 1945, 27 fT ; 
Athenacum 1946, 188 ff.; Bull Comm. Arch ioni (1961/2), 116 ff. 

SFLECLIONS H. Dessau, JLS 229-40, 241, 451, $026 49,9522 Forthe 
Carmen Arvale ace Ed. Norden, ‘Aus altromischen Priesterbiichern’, 
Acta Reg. Soe Hum. Intt. Lund. 1939, 1oy ff. A new edition of the 
Acta is being prepared by H. Bloch H. B. 


FREEDMEN. Roman libertini and liberti appear to have 
been far more numerous than Greek dweAev@epor and 
éfecúðepoi because (1) little survives of Greek legislation 
and there was virtually no Greek juristic writing; (2) 
many Roman freedmen became citizens and were there- 
fore much discussed in politics and literature; and (3) the 
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liberti Caesaris were for a time at the centre of political 
conflict. ‘The fact is that we have no figures at all, absolute 
or relative. The freedman of great wealth or political 
influence was rare, but he was also notorious, leading to 
the illusion that there were many more like him. 

As a general rule an owner was free to manumit a slave 
whenever and however he pleased. The legislation of 
Augustus restricting the number who could be manu- 
mitted by testament and introducing a few other controls 
(Gai. Inst. 1. 13—47) was altogether exceptional and will 
not bear the weight of sweeping reform that has been 
imposed on it. The form in which a manumission was 
completed did not often matter substantially, though there 
might be later legal complications (see 1-ATINI IUNIANI). 
Many were accomphshed informally, others by testa- 
ment, by fictitious sale to a god (as at Delphi), or by some 
other formality designed to provide the freedman with 
legal proof if challenged. 

The law bound a freedman in certain ways to his 
manumuttor, now his patronus (q.v.). Ilow far these 
obligations extended in practice beyond obsequium and 
reverentia is not cleur, other than, in Rome, such claims 
as a patron had on any client (q.v.), and the patron’s 
right to inherit if the freedman died childless and intestate. 
The not infrequent Greek practice, surviving to the end of 
antiquity, whereby an ex-owner explicitly retained a 
claim to specified services, suggests that otherwise, in a 
socicty without the institution of clentela, the freedman's 
obligations were more formal than practical. 

Most freedmen were humble people. In Greece they 
merged with the other free non-citizens (see METICS), 
though some communities imposed special restrictions 
on them, such as residence in specified localities. In 
Rome, however, they normally acquired the political 
status of their manumittor, even Roman citizenship. The 
state therefore had to take cognizance of them, for ex- 
ample, in allocating them to voting tribes during the 
Republic, ın excluding them from the legions and the 
curule magistracies, or, under Augustus, in excluding 
criminals from citizenship and even Latin status (see 
DEDITICIL). Children born to a freedman after his manu- 
mission were free from all special restrictions. 

The policy begun by Augustus of using his own 
familia ın the administration led under Claudius to the 
rise of a few freedmen to great power and wealth (see 
PALLAS 3, NARCISSUS 2, NYMPHIDIuS). After Nero they 
were soon reduced to the lower echelons of the service. 
See also SLAVERY. 

A. Calderini, La manomissione e la condistone dei liberti in Grecia 
(1908); A. M Babakos, ©XEZEIL OIKOL'ENEIAKOY AIKAIOY EIE 
THIN NHZON KAAYMNON (1964); A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early 
Roman Emptre (\eissue 1958); C. Cosentini, Studi su: liberti (1948-50); 
M. Kaser, ‘Die Geschichte des Patronstagewalt dher lreigelassene’, 
Suv. Zeitschr. 1938, 88 ff.; on liberti Caesaris, P.R. C. Weaver, Proc. 
Camb. Phil. Soc. 1964, 74 ff.; Hist. 1964, 188 ff.; CO 1963, 272 ff ; 


Past and Present 1967, 3 ff , S. Tregginri, Roman Freedmen during 
the Late Republic (1969). M. 


F. 
FREGELLAE, modern Opri near Ceprano, on the River 
Liris (q.v.) below Sora (q.v.). Establishment of a Latın 
Colony here (328 B.C.) provoked the Second Samnite War. 
Staunchly loyal to Rome against Pyrrhus and Hannibal, 
it revolted against her in 125 B.C. and was destroycd. 
Fabrateria Nova, a new foundation some miles away, 
replaced it. 


G. Colasanu, Fregellae (Rome, 1906). E. T. S. 
FRENTANI, Oscan-speaking people between Marrucini 
and Apulia (qq.v.) on Italy’s Adriatic coast. Chief settle- 
ments: Ortona, Histonium, Buca, Anxanum (see too 
LARINUM). A tribally organized State, they sided with 
Rome, after initial hostility, in the Second Samnite (q.v.) 
War and remained her loyal allies until the Social War 
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when they joined the insurgents. They were romanized 
rapidly thereafter. 
E. T. Salmon, Samnium and the Samnites (1967), e india 
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FRISII, a Germanic people, who lived on the North Sea 
coast where the Frisians still live, but extended eastwards 
to the Ems. Overrun by Drusus in 12 h.c., they paid the 
Romans taxes of ox-hides but revolted in A.D. 28 owing to 
the extortionate exaction of the hides by a centurion 
named Olennius. They maintained their freedom until 
47, when Corbulo subjugated them; but in 69—70 they 
were active in the rebellion of Civilis (q.v.). In the third 
century, however, cunei Frisionum (ILS 2635, 4761) 
served in Britain. Like the Bructer: and the Chauci, they 
were divided into two sections called maiores and minores, 
but the significance of this is unknown; nor do we know 
their precise relationship with the Franks, who ruled 
their part of the world at a later date. E. A. T. 


FRONTINUS, Sextus JuLius (PW 243), c. A.D. 30-104, 
praetor urbanus in 70 and consul suffectus in 74 (?); after 
his consulate he was appointed governor of Britain (prob- 
ably 74-8), where he subdued the Silures (qg.v.). Ile was 
probably the founder of the legionary camp at Isca (q.v.). 

Frontinus’ writings are essentially practical, dealing 
with professional subjects in a straightforward style 
admirably suited to his purpose. Of his two-volume 
work on land-surveying, published under Domitian, 
only excerpts survive. A theoretical treatise on Greek 
and Roman military science (De re milituri), used by 
Vegetius (1. 8; 2. 3), has perished; but the Strategemata, 
also of Domutian’s reign, a more general manual of 
historical examples illustrating Greek and Roman 
strategy for the use of officers (book 1, praef.) survives in 
four books. The first three are closely related (stratagems 
before, during, and after battle; during sieges), but book 
4, where critics detect differences of style a 1 structure, 
collects instances more ethical in character (Discipline, 
Justice, etc.) and has been attributed to a later ‘Pseudo- 
Frontinus’. lts authenticity remains doubtful. 

Appointed curator aquarum by Nerva (a.D. 97), 
Frontinus began for his own and his successors’ guidance 
a two-volume account of the water-supply of Rome 
(De aquis urbts Romae), completed under 'l'rayan. This 
describes the aqueducts and their history, with complete 
technical details as to quantity and distribution of supply, 
and cxamines the regulations governing the system and 
its public and private use. ‘he sources include personal 
inquiry, engineers’ reports, State documents and plans, 
and senatorial decrees, as well as previous technical 
writers. 

Ile was again suffect consul in 98, and ordinarius in 100 
with ‘Trajan. 

CARFFR Frere, Britannia, 101 fi. 

WRITINGS. ‘Texts. Surveying: excerpts in C. T.achmann, Rëm. 
Feldmesser (1848), C. "Thulin, Corpus Agrimensorum Rom. ı 1 
(1913). Strategemata. G Ciundermann (1888); G. Bendz, Index 
verborum (1939): Textkrit u. interpr Bemerkungen (19473) De aquis: 
F. Hucheler (1858); F. Krohn (1922). Text and translation: Strat. 
and De aq, C E. Bennett, M. B. McElwain (Locb, 1925); Les 
aqueducs, P Grnmal (Dudé, 1944-61). 

On De aquis R.Lanciani, Topografia di Roma antica; i commentarii 
di Frontino mtorno le acque e gli acquedotti (1880); C Herschel, The 
Two Books on the Water-supply .. . of . . . Frontinus? (1913); ‘I’. 
Ashby, Aqueducts of Ancient Rome (1935). 

On ‘Pseudo-Frontinus’; C. Wachsmuth, RA. Mus. 1860 (bk 4 
spurious); P. Esternuux, Dre Kompos. v. Frontins Strategemata 


(1899) (bk 4 authentic), G. Bendz, Die Echthestsfrage des vierten 
Buches der Frontinschen Strategemata (1938) (convincing detence). 
G. C. 


FRONTO, Marcus CorneLius (PW 157) c. A.D. 100- 
c. 166, born at Cirta, Numidia, became the foremost 
Roman orator of his day. After passing through the cursus 
honorum (CIL viin. 5350) he was consul suffectus in 143. 
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Some yeurs earlier he had heen appointed tutor in Latin 
rhetoric to the future Emperors M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus, and he continued in their service till his death in 
166 or soon after. 

In the pages of Aulus Gellius Fronto makes several 
appearances as the centre of a philological coterie. Later 
writers speak highly of his oratory, mentioning him in 
the same breath with Cato, Cicero, and Quintilian; the 
author (Eumenius?) of the Panegyricus Constantio dictus 
(14) even calls him ‘Romanae eloquentiae non secundum 
sed alterum decus’. Except for a doubtfully ascribed 
treatise De Differentiis Vocabulorum there was no basis 
for testing these judgements till early in the nineteenth 
century, when palimpsests at Milan and Rome were 
found to contain the greater portion of his correspon- 
dence with M. Aurelius and others. Its publication so 
disappointed the expectations of historians that Fronto 
became the victim of much mtemperate criticism, ‘The 
correspondence has indeed little bearing on history, 
though it does something to rehabilitate the characters 
of Verus and of the Elder and Younger Faustina, and 
clearly pictures the bourgeois home life of the Antonines. 
It is, however, of considerable interest as a personal 
record, as a literary by-product, and as a document for 
the study of rhetoric and language. The mutual affec- 
tion of Fronto and M. Aurelius is unquestionably sincere, 
and is the more remarkable since the author of the 
Meditations so obviously preferred philosophy to rhetoric 
and Greck to Latin. ‘They write to each other as close 
friends, with just that touch of self-consciousness which 
is inevitable between master and pupil, but with no 
thought of having to run the gauntlet of posterity. Much 
af their correspondence 1s the merest small-talk, but it 
is also largely concerned with the study of rhetoric, and 
Fronto's views on this subject are amply documented, 
though it remains pnpossible to estimate his achievement 
in oratory either from his precepts or from the few 
rhetorical exercises which survive with the correspond- 
ence. As a teacher Fronto employed the traditional 
rhetoriciin’s technique, and reposed an excessive faith 
in similes. His favourite prose reading consisted of Cato, 
C. Gracchus, Sallust, and Cicero's letters; of Seneca he 
speaks shghtingly. He deprecated the purism which 
would confine hterary Latin to the vocabulary of Cicero’s 
orations, and by drawing partly on early poets and partly 
on the sermo cotidtanus he devised the elocutio novella, 
This cuphuistic attempt to revitalize a decaying language 
is best illustrated m his own writings and those of his 
fellow countryman Apuleius, but it left its mark on most 
of the Latin prose written after his time. 


Trxr M. P J van den Hout (Leiden, 1954). With translation: 
C. R. Haines (Loch, 1919-20) 

Critical essays, text und translation of selected letters, and tull 
bibhography to date: M. D. Brock, Studies in Fronto and his Age 
(0911) Critical (but over-enthusiastic) study. F Portalup, Marco 
Cornelio Frontone (1901). Sec also R. Marache, La Critique littéraire 
de langue latine et le developpement du goùt archalsant au 11° siecle de 
notre ère (1952). Date of death: G. W. Doweisock, The Sophists in the 
Roman Empire (1909), App m. "G.C. L, 


FRONTONIANI (Sid. Apoll. Fp. 1. 1. 2), followers of 
Fronto (q.v.) in his archatzing theories of a style, elocutio 
novella (q.v.), calculated to displace both Silver Age 
mannerisms and Quintilian’s veneration for Cicero by a 
return to the old-fashioned and largely discarded lan- 
guage of Ennius, Cato, and the Gracchi as models. See 


ARCHAISM. l i 
M. D. Brock, Studies in Fronto and his Age (1911); E. S. Bouchier, 
Life and Lettera in Roman Africa (1913), ch. 5. J.W. D 


FRUSINO, modern Frosinone, on the Via Latina (q.v.). 
It participated in, and indeed instigated, the revolt of 
some Hernici against Rome in 306 B.C. and lost much 
territory in consequence. Although reduced to a prae- 
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fectura, it remained reasonably prosperous. Today it is a 
large town with negligible traces of antiquity. E. T. S. 


FUCINUS LACUS, a large lake at the centre of Italy. 
It lacked a visible outlet, but legend stated that the river 
Pitonius from the Paeligni country traversed ıt without 
their waters mingling, the Pitonius reappearing near 
Sublaqueum to supply the Aqua Marcia (Pliny, HN 2. 
224; 31. 41; Lycoph. Alex. 1275). The lake sometimes 
overflowed (Strabo 5. 240: exaggerated). Claudius, em- 
ploying 30,000 men for eleven years, executed Caesar’s 
plan to drain the lake: an emissarium was excavated 34 
miles through a mountain ridge to carry the lake waters 
to the liris (q.v.) (Suet. Jul. 44; Claud. 20 f.; 32). But 
Claudius’ efforts were not entirely successful. Even re- 
pairs to his emussartum by Trajan and Nadrnan proved 
vain (Dio Cass. 60. 11. 33; Dessau, ILS 302; S.H.A, Hadr. 
22). Drainage attempts recommenced in A.D. 1240, but 
were unsuccessful until the nineteenth century, when 
practically the whole lake-bed was reclaimed. 


E. Agostinoni, J Fucio (1908). E. T. S. 
FUFIUS (PW 10) CALENUS, Quintus, assisted 
Clodius (q.v. 1) as tribune in 61 B.C., supported Caesar 
as praetor (59), and some years later served under him in 
Gaul and in the Crvil War (especially in Greece), becom- 
ing consul in 47 (not elected till September) with Vatinius 
(q.v.). After Cacsar’s death he supported his friend 
Antonius (q.v. 4) against his enemy Cicero. [He held part 
of Italy during the Philippi campaign, and then governed 
Gaul for Antony with eleven legions, which, on his 
death (40), his son handed over to Octavian. E. B. 


FULGENTIUS, Fanius PLANCIADES, c. A.D. 467-532, 
vir clarissimus, known as the Mythographus, is probably 
identical with the famous bishop of Ruspe. (A summary 
of the question in K. Polheim, Dte lateimsche Reimprosa 
(1925), 287 fF. Critical of the identification, G. Kruger in 
Harnack-Ehrung (1921).) Fulgentius was born at 'Thelepte 
in Byzacene, Africa, of a mch family, recerved a pood 
education, including Greek, and became procurator in his 
native town. The collection of writings usually grouped 
together under his name (Mitologiarum Libri tres, 
Expositio Virgilianae Continentiae secundum Philosophos 
moralis, Expositio Sermonum antiquorum, De aetatibus 
mundi et hominis, and the Super Thebaiden (Bischoff, 
Byz. Zertschr. 1951, ascribes the last to the 12th or 13th 
c.)), with their bizarre style, their searching after unusual 
words, their strange etymologies and stranger allegor- 
izing, probably belong to an earlier period of Fulgentius’ 
life. All of them, but especially the Virgiliana Continentta, 
were widely read in the Middle Ages. Apuleius and 
Martianus Capella (qq.v.) were Fulgentius’ models. He 
uses the dialogue form, by means of which Calliope 
unravels the meaning of the myths, and Virgil the allegory 
underlying his Aeneid. The De Aetatibus mundi 1s a 
summary of world history, sacred and secular. Besides 
his highly rhetorical sermons modelled on Augustine, 
and theological works, there is an alphabetical ‘psalm’, 
against the Arian Vandals, which closely follows the 
pattern of Augustine's ‘psalm’ against the Donatists. 

After years of monastic life, Fulgentius became bishop 
of Ruspe in 507. The Vandal King Thrasamund twice 
banished him to Sardinia, finding him too able a champion 
of the Catholic faith. 


Opera, ed. R. Helm (leipzig, 1898); theological works, Migne, 
PL \xv; two ‘new’ sermons, J. Leclercq, Revue Héndd. 1945/6; 
Fulgentius’ Commomtorium, A. Souter, FTS 1914: Psalm, C. Lambot, 
Revue Bénéd. 1936. G. Lapeyre, S. Fulgence de Ruspe (1929); O. 
Friebel, Fulgentius der Mythograph und Bischof (1911); P. Courcelle, 
Les lettres grecques en Occident de Macrohe à Cassiodore (1948: 
pp. 206-9 tor bibliographical references in notes), bibliograptiy In 
Claws Patrum Latinorum, ed. E. Dekker (1961). F. J. E.R. 


FULLING 


FULLING. In the ancient world the fuller («vadeus, 
Jullo) was employed both in the finishing processes of 
cloth and ın the cleaning of soiled garments that could 
not be washed at home (mainly, though not exclusively, 
those made from wool). In the absence of soap, the cloth 
was first washed by treading st in ditches (Auvoi, lacunae) 
or tubs (pilae fullontcae) with water and soda (virpor) or 
some other alkaline detergent (often human or animal 
urine). It was then beaten with wooden sticks or mallets 
to close up its texture, washed again to clean and shrink 
it, dried, brushed with special tools or teasel burs to 
raise the nap, bleached with sulphur, dressed with fuller’s 
earth or some similar substance, and finally ‘shorn’ (to 
remove uneven fibres) and pressed in special presses. 
Fullers’ workshops (one with wall paintings illustrating 
the processes) have been found at Pompeu and elsewhere. 
Fullers’ guilds were well established in Ptolemaic Egypt, 
and in imperial Rome the ‘collegium aquae’ was of con- 
sidcrable importance. 

Pliny, HN 45. 196-8. H. Blmner, Technologie der Gewerbe und 


Kunste # (1912), 170 ff.; Forbes, Stud. Anc. Technol. iv?. 82 ff. 
LAM. 


FULVIA (PW 113), the rich daughter of M. Fulvius 
Bambalıo and Semprona, both from disappearing noble 
families, was wife successively of Clodius (q.v. 1), Curio 
(q.v. 2), and (by 45 B.C.) Antony. The stories of her 
cruelty in the proscriptions are suspect, but she was 
certainly ambitious and strong-minded, and took a 
prominent part in the political campaign of 41 which led 
to the Perusine War (see ANTONIUS 6). ‘Thereafter (carly 
40) she escaped to Greece, where she shortly died, her 
spirit broken by Antony's reproaches. 'To Clodius she 
bore a son Publius (later praetor) and a daughter Claudia 
who became QOctavian’s first wife (he dismissed her un- 
touched during the dissensions of 41), to Curio a son 
executed by Octavian after Actium, and to Antony 
Antyllus and Iullus (see ANTONIUS 7 and 8). 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see yndex; E. Malcovanu, Le donne h Roma 
antica 1 (1945); C. L. Babcock, AFPhil. 1965, 1 ff. ee à 


FUNDANIUS, Gaws, unrivalled in witty comedy 
according to Horace, Sat. 1. 10. 40-3 (cf. Porphyr. ad 
loc.). Belonging to Maecenas’ circle, he is imagined to 
describe Nasidsenus’ dinner (Sat. 2. 8. 19). 


FUNDANUS, Minicius (PW 14) or Minuctrus, cos. 
suff. A.D. 107, had a wide circle of friends who included 
the Younger Pliny and Plutarch. As proconsul of Asia (in 
122-3: cf. AF 1957, 17) he received Hadrian's rescript 
about procedure concerning Christians. A copy of this 
was later attached to the end of Justin Martyr’s First 
Apology (c. 150). H. H. S. 


FUNDI, modern Fondi, interesting for its walls and 
ancient street plan, Volscian town on the Via Appia near 
Tarracina (q.v.). It obtained Roman citizenship early 
(sine suffragio, 338 B.c.; full franchise, 188 B.c.) and be- 
came a prosperous municipium, whose chicf official Horace 
ridicules (Sat. 1. 5. 34). Its territory produced the choice 
Caecuban wine, 


C. Lugh, La tecnica edilizia romana (5957), 152 ff.; Caatagnoli 
Stud. urb., 71 fË. E. T. 5. 


FURIAE, Latin equivalent of Erinyes (q.v.), perhaps a 
translation ( furere = é€pwvew, to rage like an Erinys). 
There is no proof of their existing in cult or unprompted 
popular belief; sometimes they are identified with the 
obscure goddess Fur(r)ina (q.v.), as Cicero, Nat. as 46. 

.J.R. 


FURIUS (1, PW 34) ANTIAS (i.e. of Antium), AULUS 
(fl. 100 B.c.), friend of Q. Lutatius Catulus (Cic. Brut. 
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132), epic poet influenced by Ennius and in turn influenc- 
ing Virgil, cf. his ‘pressatur pede pes’ with Verg. Aen. 
10. 361. From his Annales, a national poem in at least 
eleven books, Gellius (18. 11) quotes six hexameters. 


Baehr. FPR; Morel, FPL. J. W. D. 


FURIUS (2, PW 78) PHILUS, Lucius, friend of 
Scipio (q.v. 11) Aemilianus, whose cultural interests he 
shared (see SCIFIONIC CIRCLE). As consul in 136 B.C. he 
was closcly concerned with the affair of the foedus Man- 
cinum (Cic. Rep. 3. 28; see MANCINUS), and under his 
supervision Mancinus was offered to the Numantines. 
This Furius may be the author of a work which included 
two sacral formulae used against besieged cities (Macrob. 
Sat. 3. 9. 6). Ciccro, who introduced him into his De 
Republica, reports the excellent Latinity and educated 
style of his specches. 


Malcovatı, ORIF” 137; A. E. Astin, Scipio Aemilianus (1967). 
A.F 


FURNITURE. Very little furniture has survived from 
the Minoan and Mycenacan Palaces. At Cnossos there 
was some wooden furniture and furniture of gypsum and 
coloured marbles. The ‘Treasury of Atreus 1s reported to 
have had marble tables, and part of a table of rosso antico 
was found in the megaron at Mycenae. The Palace at 
Pylos yielded a varicgated marble table top inlaid with 
red stone and the remains of wooden thrones, chairs, and 
footstools. Very gaudy and elaborate furniture is record- 
ed in the Pylos furniture tablets, and these records, to- 
gether with fragments found in excavations, show that 
Homer's references to bedsteads, chairs, and footstools 
with mlays of gold and silver and ivory preserve an 
authentic Mycenacan tradition. 

The forms of classical Greek furniture are known main- 
ly trom representations in art. Most of the furniture was 
carved wood, turnery being introduced ir: the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. The principal forms were: the throne (@povos), 
a high-backed chair for occasions of state; the chair 
(xAcopos) of lighter build, without arms, in gencral 
domestic use; the stool (i¢pos), four-legged, boxed, or 
folding (Sif¢pos oxdAadias); the footstool (Apqrus), which 
might be square or oblong; the table (tpazela), always 
small and portable, on three Jegs and oblong or circular 
(tpinovs); the couch (àw), used for dining as well as 
for sleeping; and the chest («:Bwros, Adpvag), in which 
clothes and bedding were stored. Rugs were used on the 
couches; 1n the fifth century their use as floor-coverings 
was considered effeminate, though the practice was 
known to Homer and became common in Hellenistic 
times. Utensils were piled on the floor or hung on the 
walls; lamps stood on shelves or in niches. ‘The general 
effect to our cyes would be one of bareness and simplicity. 

The Greek types are the basis of Etruscan and Rornan 
furniture, and the greater luxury of these nations 1s 
evinced more in costlness of material than in novelty 
of form. Etruria introduced a new type of chair with 
rounded back resembling the modern arm-chair, and 
high candelabra of metal on which clusters of candles 
could be placed. Rome adapted these as lamp-stands. 
The Roman throne (solzum), chair (cathedra), and stool 
(sella), follow Greck models; the couch (lectus) was either 
of Greek shape or was provided with a back, like a sofa. 
Sideboards and cupboards with drawers, sometimes 
used as book-cases, appear in imperial times, together 
with new forms of the table (mensa) which was the 
typical object of domestic ostentation: Cicero gave a 
million sesterces for a table of citron wood. 

G. M. A. Richter, The Furniture of the Greeks, Etruscans and 
Romans (U.S.A. 1966 ; W. Deonna, Délos xvin: Le Mobiler délen 
(1938); A History of Technology (ed. C. Singer, 1950) ii aar i Š 


FURRINA 
FURRINA (preferable to FURINA), a divinity be- 


longing to the earliest stratum of Roman religion; she 
possessed a grove, an annual festival (Furrinalia, 25 July), 
and a flamen, but by the last decades of the Republic her 
very name was largely forgotten. The interpretation as 
Furia (despite Altheim, History of Roman Religion (1938), 
116 f.) rests upon a false analogy; the term Nymphae 
Furrinae appears to be late, although Furrina may have 
been a divinity of a spring or of springs. The location of 
her grove, on the slopes of the Janiculum near the Pons 
Sublicius, is indicated by the account of the death of 
C. Gracchus in 121 n.c. (Plut. C. Gracch. 17; Auctor, De 
Vir. Ill. 65; less precisely, Oros. 5. 12. 8), and fixed by 
epigraphical and other discoveries (P. Gauckler, Le 
Sanctuaire syrien du Janicule, 1912); these have estab- 
lished the existence of springs and the fact that under the 
Empire the traditional worship became almost totally 
ousted by Oriental cults. Cicero (QFr. 3. 1. 4) mentions 
another shrine near Arpinum. 


S. M. Savage, “The Cults of Ancient Trastevere’, Am. Ac. Rome 
1940, 35 ff. A. W. VAN B. 


FURTUM (theft) is defined in Justinian's Digesta (q.v.) 
as ‘contrectatio [‘Shandling’’] rei fraudulosa lucri faciendi 
gratia. . . (Dig. 47. 2. 1. 3). The res must, however, be 
movable: land could not be stolen. ‘This, and the probable 
etymology of ‘furtum’ (‘fero’), suggest that a carrying 
away was necessary, but, at least in the developed law and 
in the majority opinion, this was not so. Nor need the 
thief intend permanently to deprive the owner (e.g. when 
a borrower uses the thing in an unauthorized way—the 
so-called /urtum usus) ‘The owner could himself be liable 
for theft (c.g. from a pledgee—the so-called furtum posses- 
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sionis). By the XII Tables a thief who came by night, 
and any thief who used a weapon, might be killed out of 
hand. A fur manifestus (caught in the act) was scourged 
and subjected to the plaimtiff by addiction, but the praetor 
substituted a’penalty of fourfold the value of the thing. 
For furtum nec manifestum the penalty was, and remained, 
twofold. The plaintiff was the owner or other person, such 
as a usufructuary (see SERVITUTES) or a pledgee, having a 
sufficient mterest. These distinctions and penalties were 
preserved by Justinian, but it ıs probable that already 
in the classical law the normal proceeding was by criminal 
prosecution. The owner might also claim restitution of 
the thing by vindicatio (q.v.) or compensation for its loss 
by condictio furtiva. 

P, Huvelin, Etudes sur le furtum 1 (1915), H. F. Jolowicz, Digest 


xlvii. 2, De Furtis (1940), D. Albanese, Annali del seminario giuridia 
Palermo 1953, 1yso. B N. 


FUSCUS, Cornenius (PW 158), of a senatorial family, 
adopted the equestrian career, ‘quietis cupidine’, though 
of a dashing and adventurous chatacter (Tac. Haist. 2. 80). 
lle was a partisan of Galba in A.D. 68 and was rewarded 
by him with the procuratorship of lllyrncum, in which 
function he actively helped the Flavian generals to in- 
vade Italy. Later, as Prefect of the Guard, he was en- 
trusted with the conduct of the war against the Dacians;: 
he crossed the Danube and penetrated into Dacia (86 or 
87), but;met with a!signal defeat and lost his life (Dio 
67. 6; Jordanes, Getica 13. 76). The altar at Adam-Klissi 
(q.v.) has been connected with him, without much reason 
(cf. CAH xi. 670); and the problem of his colonia of 
origin (perhaps Narbonensian) arouses some interest. 


R. Syme, AFPhil. 1937, 7; Tacttus, 623; 683 F. R. S. 


G 


GABII, an ancient Latin city whose site has been ex- 
cavated 12 miles cast of Rome. Prehistoric finds do not 
contradict the story of its foundation by Alba Longa 
(q.v.) (Verg. Aen. 6. 773). Its resistance to Tarquin 
(q.v. 2), separate treaty with Rome, and special role in 
augural practices prove its early importance (Livy 1.53 F.; 
Dion. Tal. 4. 53; Varro, Ling. 5. 33). After 493 B.C. Gabu 
appears as Rome's ally but was possibly sacked in the 
Latin War (Livy 3. 8; 6. 21; Macrob. Sat. 3. 9. 13). By 
50 R.C. it had become a village (Cic. Plane. 23. Record of 
Sulla’s colony is suspect: Jab. Colon. p. 234). Neverthe- 
less the poets exaggerate its desolation. Under the Empire 
Gabii was a prosperous municipium with celebrated baths 
and ornate Hadriunic buildings (7/..8 272). Although still 
a bishopric in the ninth century, today only a temple 
(third century B.C.) remains. The Romans reputedly 
derived from Gabii the cinctus Gabinus, a particular mode 
of wearing the toga which was used in certain ceremonial 
rites (Serv. on Aen. 7. 612; Lavy 5. 46). 


T’. Ashby, PASR 1902, 180 fl., A. Alfoldi, Early Rome and the 
Latins (U.S.A. 1905), 37% ff. E. T.S. 


GABINIUS (1, PW 6), AuLus, the grandson of a slave, 
served under Metellus (q.v. 3) in Macedonia ın 148 
B.C., and as legate in 146 warned the Achaeans against 
war. Tribune in 139, he introduced the secret ballot in 
elections. A. H. McD. 


GABINIUS (2, PW 11;cf. 10), AULUS, as tribune 67 B.C. 
transferred Bithynia and the legions of T-ucullus (q.v. 2) 
to the consul Glabrio, and then carried the law giving 


Pompey (q.v.) command against the pirates, threatening 
to depose Trebellius, a fellow tribune who attempted 
veto. It was also probably now (rather than 1n his con- 
sulute) that he forbade the lending of money to provincials 
in Rome. He served Pompey as legate in the East und in 
58 as consul, when he incurred Cicero's lasting hatred by 
scorning his appeals for help. Clodius had bribed him 
with the province of Syria, which he administered com- 
petently, reorganizing Judaea and setting Antipater in 
power. But in 55 he restored Ptolemy Aulctes, for a large 
bribe; in return for this, and for his alienation of the 
publicani (perhaps through his lemency to the provincials 
—Cic. Prov. Cons, 10), he had to face three prosecutions 
on his return in 54. Cicero called his acquittal for mazestas 
a ‘lex impunitatis’, but next month was shamefacedly 
defending him for repetundae; this time, however, 
Gabinius was condemned and went into exile, a third 
charge, for ambitus, being dropped. Recalled by Caesar, 
he fought for him in Illyricum (winter 48/7), but was 
besieged by barbarian tribes in Salonac, where he died. 

He scems to have reached the consulate late, since he 
is probably identical with the Gabinws who was military 
tribune under Sulla in 86 and his legate in Asia ın gr. 
See E. Badian, Philol. 1959, 87 fi. G.E. F. C. 


GADES (ra Iadeipa, from Phoenician Gadir; now 
Cádiz), on the Spanish coast north-west of Gibraltar. 
The traditional foundation by Phoenicians of Tyre c. 
1100 B.C. 18 accepted by some; others lower the date to 
the cighth or seventh century. It was often confused with 
Tartessus (q.v.). Before Herodotus, the adjacent island 


GADES 


was the legendary seat of Geryon; Heracles-Melqart and 
Saturn-Baal were long worshipped in Gades. It was 
Hamilcar Barca's first Spanish base, and kept Punic 
letters on its coins down to Augustan times, It went over 
to Rome in 206 B.c. and received favourable terms; Julius 
Caesar, after other acts of patronage, gave it Roman 
municipal status; it added Augustus’ name to its title. 
In social prestige it ranked with the Roman colonies; in 
wealth it was next to Rome and Patavium, having 500 men 
of equestrian census. Always a trading-post, ıt was long 
unrivalled in the West for commercial shipping; both 
busy and gay, Gades tocosae also had the best dancing- 
gitls. In the second century A.D. it was eclipsed by the 
traffic of Tlispalis (q.v.), and by the fourth century it 
was decadent or derelict. It had been the home of the 
Cornelu Balbi, Columella, and Hadran’s mother. 


For temple and cult of Hercules, see A. Garcia y Bellido, Archivo 
Espanol de Arqueologia 1963, 70 fH. M.1 H. 


GAEA (laia) or GE (Iñ), the Earth, conceived as a 
vaguely personal goddess. It may be that in the earliest 
times she, like ‘Tellus (q.v.), was simply the power or 
mana resident in that parcel of earth which the particular 
group of worshippers tilled or otherwise used, but as far 
back as our records go she is the Earth in general, or a 
goddess resident in and governing ıt. Her cult can be 
traced in a number of places, though in most of them 
she has been superseded by a more definitely personal 
power, chthonian or other. At Delphi she was the 
original holder of the oracular shrine (Aesch. Fum. 2), a 
statement which there is no reason to doubt, as it 19 
supported by sundry other traditions and by the fact 
that Apollo ıs said to have killed Python, a serpent and 
therefore a creature of earth (he actually gave the oracles, 
Hyg. Fab. 140. 1), before he could take over the holy 
place; cf. APoLLO. Her well-supported identity or close 
connexion with Themis (q.v.; Aesch. loc. cit. and Prom. 
209-10) is to be explained by that goddess’s origmal 
nature as simply ‘the fixed or firm one’ and not an 
abstraction (see Farnell, op. cit. infra 12 {1.). For more or 
less probable identifications of her with other figures, 
see ibid. 19 ff. One of her most characteristic functions 
is as a witness to oaths (as {}. 3. 278), because she must 
know what 1s done on her surface. 

In mythology she is the offspring of Chaos, or at least 
comes into being after it. leaven (Ovpaves) 1s her child 
and husband, and their offspring, besides such things as 
seas and mountains, are the Titans, Cyclopes, and Heca- 
toncheires (qq.v.). After her separation from Uranus 
(cf. KRONOS) she bore the Erinyes and Giants (qq.v.), 
being fertilized by the blood from his mutilation; later 
she produced Typhon (q.v.), whose father was Tartarus 
(Hesiod, Theog. 117 f¥.; 820 ff.). This 1s a systematized 
account of the wedding of Sky and Earth; there are 
many legends ultimately to the same effect, e.g. the 
union of Zeus und Semele (see DIONYSUS) and many more 
children of Earth, as Erichthonius (see ATHENA), and 
Python in some accounts. 

Apart from actual cult of Earth as a goddess, antiquity 
had its share of beliefs concerning her, as, e.g., the source 
(probably) of the life of new-born children, hence the 
Roman custom of placing them on the ground; the 
author of the potency ascribed to sundry herbs, and so 
forth. See, in general, A. Dieterich and E. Fehrle, Mutter 
Erde} (1925): for herbs, A. Delatte, Herbarius? (1938). 

Farnell, Cults in. 1 ff. (cult); Drexler in Roscher’s Lextkon, av. 


(mythology, etc): for a cntical view, largely discounting her cult, 
Nilsson, CGR i?. 456 ff. H. J. R. 


GAISERIC, king of the Vandals and Alans (qq.v.) from 
A.D. 428 to 477. In 429 he transported the Vandals from 
Spain to Africa, and in 439 occupied Carthage and de- 
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clared himsclf an independent ruler owing no allegiance 
to Rome. In 431, 441, and 467 he heavily defeated East 
Roman attempts to overthrow him. He was the only 
German king to build a fleet, and with this fleet he con- 
trolled the western Mediterranean throughout his reign. 
His most famous exploit was the capture of Rome in 
June 455. For a fortnight his men occupied the city and 
carried off many valuable works of art, including the 
treasures which Titus had taken from the Temple at 
Jerusalem. He died undefeated in 477. 


See C. Courtois, Les Vandales et l Afrique (1955). E. A.T. 


GAIUS (1), the Emperor, ‘Caligula’ (Garus Jurus (PW 
133) CAESAR GERMANICUS; A.D. 12-41), son of Germani- 
cus and Agrippina, born at Antium on 31 Aug. A.D. 12. 
In 14-16 he was on the Rhine with his parents and, be- 
cause of the military boots which he wore, was nicknamed 
Caligula (‘Baby Boots’) by the soldiers. In 18—19 he was 
with his parents in the East and, after Germanicus’ death 
in 19, lived in Rome with his mother until her arrest in 
29, then successively with Livia and Antonia Minor, until 
32, when he joined Tiberius on Capreae. After the 
death of his brother Drusus in 33 he was the only 
surviving son of Germanicus and, with Tiberius (q.v. 
2) Gemellus—Claudius’ claims not being considered 
seriously— next in succession to the Principate. He was 
elected pontifex ın 31 and was quaestor two years later, 
but received no other training in public life. ‘Tiberius 
appointed Gaius and ‘liberrus Gemellus joint heirs to 
his property, having already indicated ın language typ- 
ically obscure that he expected Gaius to succeed to the 
Principate. Strongly supported by Macro (q.v.), prefect 
of the Praetorian Guard, Gaius was acclaimed Emperor 
(16 March 37), Tiberius’ will being declared invalid by 
the Senate, so that Gaius might inherit the whole of his 
property. In the early months of his rule Gaius honoured 
the memory of lis mother, father, and brothers and spoke 
abusively of Tiberius, Antoma, a testramong influence, 
dicd on 1 May 37. In October Gaius was seriously il, 
and it 1s possible that Philo (Leg. 14; 22) 18 mght in think- 
ing that his mind was unhinged as a result (see, however, 
Balsdon, op cit. infra 212 ff.). On recovering he executed, 
some time before 24 May 38, both Macro and Tibernus 
Gemellus. In Jan. 39 Gaius quarrelled seriously with the 
Senate, revised his attitude to Tiberius’ memory, and 
became more autocratic. The autumn and winter of 39- 
40 he spent in Gaul and on the Rhine; at Moguntiacum 
he forestalled a conspiracy against his life, whose leader, 
Cn. Comelius Lentulus Gaetulicus, was executed, It is 
possible that ut this time two new legions were raised 
(XV and XXII Primiyeniae) and that Gaius intended to 
invade Germany or Britain. The intention, 1f serious, was 
ahandoned, either because of military indiscipline or be- 
cause of Gaius’ instability of character (Suet. 24. 3; 39; 
43-9; Dio Cass. 59. 21-3; 25. 1—5; cf. Balsdon, op. cit. 
58-95 and JRS 1934, 13-18). After his return to Rome 
(in ovation, on 31 Aug. 40) Gaius was in constant danger 
of assassination, governed with much cruelty, and was 
murdered ın the Palace on 24 Jan. 41. His (fourth) wife, 
Milonia Caesonia, and daughter (his only child) were 
also murdered. 

"The government of Gaius was more autocratic than 
that of carlier emperors. He was consul four times, in 
47 (suffect), 39, 40 (sole consul), 41; on the first occasion 
for two months, on the last two for a few days only. 
In many respects he appears to have deserted the 
Augustan form of principate in favour of monarchy of 
the Hellenistic type; this, at least, is the easiest explana- 
tion of his treatment of his sisters, especially Drusilla, 
with whom he was suspected of committing incest and 
whom he consecrated after her death. For himself he 
accepted extravagant honours, which came close to 
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deification, and, though in face of opposition he desisted 
from his intention to set up a statue of himself in the 
temple at Jerusalem, he was responsible for serious 
unrest among the Jews both in Alexandria and in Judaca. 


ANCIENT Sources, Bks. 7 and 8 of the Annals, in which Tacitus 
described the principate of Gaius, being lost, we depend on Suetontus, 
Gaus Cahguia, Dio Cassius, bk. 59, and Josephus, AF 18. 6, 8. 
aos -19. 2, 5. 111 (with a detailed account of the murder of Gaius and 
an estimate of his character and prncipate, probably derived from 
Cluvius Rufus: see M P. Charlesworth, Camb. Flist Journ. 1933, 
105 ff.). For detailed knowledge of Gaius’ relations with the Greeks 
and jews of Alexandra we have contemporary evidence ın Philo, 
Contra Flaccum (edited by 11 Box, 1939), Legato ad Gaium (edited by 
E M. Smallwood, 1961) (Philo was himself a member of the embassy 
to Gaius which he descrnbes), and from papyri (H. A. Musunilo, 
The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs : Acta Alerandrinorum, 1954). Sce also, 
on the sources, A. Momighano, Rend. Linc. 1932, 29 i 

Monpran Liiraruke J, P. V. D. Balsdon, The Emperor Gaius 
(Caligula) (1904); E. Koeberlein, Cahgula und die dgyptischen Kulte 
(1962); J. A. Marner, A Commentary on C. Suetom Tranquilli Vita 
C. Caligulae Caesans, 1—31 (U.S A. 1949). J. P. B. 


GAIUS (2, PW 2)(2nd c. A.D.), one of the most renow- 
ned Roman jurists, though nothing certain is known 
of his personality. His gentile name and cognomen are 
unknown, likewise his origin (perhaps a Greek province) 
and studies. Born perhaps under Trajan, he evidently 
lived at some period at Rome and wrote extensively, 
without having the tus respondendi or any public office. 
An adherent of, and perhaps a teacher in, the Sabinian 
School (see SAHINUS 2), he sometimes rejects their point 
of view, and takes into consideration opinions of the 
opposite school. It is a striking fact that he was never 
cited by his contemporaries or by later jurists, not even 
by Paulus (q.v. 1) and Ulpianus (q.v. 1) who must have 
known and used his works. In post-classical times, how- 
ever, he was popular and his authority was officially 
established by the Law of Citations (A.D. 426) which gave 
his writings equal authority with those of Papinianus 
(q.v.), Paulus, Ulpianus, and Herennius (q.v. 2). Justinian 
seems to have had a special predilection for Gaius, for 
he frequently cally him ‘Guus noster’, and by his order 
Gaus’ students’ textbook, the Institutes, which was 
already the basis of first-year studies in the Eastern law- 
schools, was used as the basis for the composition of the 
imperial Jnstitutiones (q.v.). 

Works: Ad edictum provimeiale, a long commentary in 
thirty-two books, which is one of the grounds for the 
suggestion that he was a provincial; Ad edictum praetoris 
urbani; Ad legem XIL tabularum; De verborum obligatiom- 
bus; Res cottidtanae sive Aurea; Liber singularis regularum ; 
and several monographs. Hts principal work was his 
Institutionum commentari quattuor, probably completed 
soon after 161. Until they were discovered (1810) on a 
codex rescriptus at Verona (probably of the 5th c.), the 
Institutes were known only by a score of fragments in the 
Digest and an epitome in two books in the Lex Romana 
Vistgothorum. The Veronese MS., containing the fourth 
book of the Jnstitutes (till then unknown), furnished quite 
new details on the Jems actiones and formulary procedure 
(see LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN 11). In spite of attacks by 
some radical critics, the Veronese text 1s generally held 
to be substantially genuine. The new fragments of the 
Institutes found in Egypt in 1933 on a few parchment 
shects, and helonging apparently to the fourth century, 
supported this view, although they revealed the omission 
of a passage dealing with the obsolete societas ercto non 
cito (see COMMUNIO). 

Opinions differ as to the merits, and in particular as to 
the originality, of Gaius. The arrangement of his Institutes, 
with its division of the law under the headings personae, 
res, actiones, and its further sub-divisions, achieved, 
through the medium of Justinian’s Institutes, immense 
influence in later legal thought, but it may not have been 
originated by him. His work indisputably, however, has 
the qualities of clarity, simplicity, and economy, and his 
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style, judged by the standards of his time, is plain and 
good. His historical explanations are sometimes crroneous, 
but he stands almost alone among the jurists for his 
interest in such things. Moreover, even if his merits were 
less than they are, his Institutes would still be of the 
greatest importance as being the only classical legal work 
to have come down to us in substantially its original form. 


Editions of the Jnstrtutes. G. Studemund and P. Kriiger (1923); 
E. Seckel, B. Kübler, 8th ed. (1 1 , F. de Zulueta (1946), with com- 
mentary (1953); M David and FI. L. W. Nelson (1954- unfinished), 
On the new fragments (PSI xı 1182), see F. de Zulucta, JRS 1934, 
168 fi., 1995, 19 fF , 1936, 174 ff A. M. Honoré, Gars, #1 Biography 
(1962), on which see F. Wieacker, Sav. Zeitschr. 1904, 401, and see 
bibliography 8 v. JURISPRUDENCE. A. D.; DB, N. 


GALATEA (fadAdreca, perhaps ‘milk-white'), name of a 
sea-nymph, first in Homer (Jl. 18. 45); her legend was 
apparently first told by Philoxenus (see Bergk, PLG’ 
ui. 609 ff.). Polyphemus (see cycLors) loved her, and 
woocd her uncouthly; the story is a favourite especially 
with pastoral writers (Theocr. 11; cf. 6. 6 ff.; Bion, fr. 12 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff; "“Emradios Biwvos, 58 ff.; 
Verg. Eel 9. 39 fi. ; cf. 2. 19 ff.; 7. 37 f1.; but particularly 
Ov. Met. 13. 738 ff.). In this, the earhest surviving 
Passage which adds anything important to the story, 
Galatea loved a youth, Acis, son of Faunus (Pan?) and a 
river-nymph. Together they listened in hiding to Poly- 
phemus’ love-song, but when he had finished he rose to 
go and caught sight of them. Galatea dived into the sea, 
but Polyphemus pursued Acis and hurled a huge rock 
at him. As it fell on him and crushed him, Galatea 
turned him into a river, which bore his name ever after. 
The whole may well be a local Sicilian tale. The resemb- 
lance between Galatea’s name and I'adAdr7s, a Gaul, 
seems to underlie a less-known version in which she 
finally accepted Polyphemus’ attentions and had by him 
a son, Galas or Galates, ancestor of the Gauls (see 
App. d/l. 2)—mere pseudo-historical or pseudo-mythical 
aetiology. H. J. R. 


GALATIA is used, when applied to territory in the 
East, in two senses. (1) As the name of a territory in 
central Asia Minor, comprising parts of what was 
formerly Phrygia and Cappadocia, occupied and scttled 
by a Celtic people which crossed the Hellespont in 278 
B.C., and after much raiding and plundering were finally 
penned in an area stretching from the Sangarius to east 
of the Halys by Attalus 1 of Pergamum ın 230. Here they 
continued to harass their neighbours; after the battle of 
Magnesia Rome sent Manlius Vulso to subdue them, 
and afterwards used them as a check on Pergamum. 
In the Mithridatic Wars they remained faithful to Rome. 
Their territory was organized on the Celtic tribal basis, 
the three tribes Tolistobogu, Tectosages, and 'Trocmi 
occupying separate areas around their respective capitals 
Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium, and each tribe being 
divided into four parts under tetrarchs. The council of 
the three tribes met at a place called Drynemetum, and 
tried cases of murder. The Galatians maintained their 
Celtic character throughout the impenal period, and when 
visited by St. Jerome were still spcaking a Celtic language. 

(2) As the name of a Roman province, formed ın 25 B.C., 
incorporating the kingdom of Amyntas, which comprised 
besides Galatia proper parts of Phrygia, Lycaonia, and 
Pisidia, and possibly Pamphylia. Other territories in 
Paphlagonia and Pontus were afterwards added to the 
province, which was normally governed by a praetorian 
legatus until about A.D. 72, when Cappadocia and Armenia 
Minor were united with Galatia, and the combined 
province was put under a legatus with consular rank. 
Galatia was reduced in size, and again put under a 
practorian legatus, by Trajan, and still further diminished 
about A.D. 137. Under Diocletian the province shrank 
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to the size of Galatia proper, with a strip of Lycaonia. 
‘The two principal cities of the province Galatia were 
Ancyra (the metropolis) and Pisidian Antioch. 

It is disputed whether the ‘Galatia’ of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians refers to Galatia proper (the ‘North- 
Galatian theory’) or to the province Galatia, in whose 
I.ycaonian and Phrygian regions St. Paul founded the 
churches mentioned in Acts (the ‘South-Galatian theory’). 


F. Stahelin, Geschichte der kleinasatıschen Galater® (1907); Jones, 
Cities E. Rom Prov., ch. 4, Magie, Rom Rule Asia Min. 453 1 ; 
R K. Sherk, The Legates of Galatia (1951): cf. G. PAaum, Hist. 
1955, 119 fff. W. M. C. 


GALBA (1), the Emperor (Servius SuLprcrus (PW 63) 
GALRBA, ¢. 3 B.C.—A.D. 69), son of C. Sulpicius Galba and 
Mumma Achaica, was adopted by Livia Ocellina, second 
wife of his father. He was highly esteemed by Augustus 
and ‘l‘iberius, and was a favourite of Livia, as afterwards 
of Gaus and Claudius. Governor of Aquitania, consul 
(A.D. 33), legate ot Upper Germany, proconsul of Africa 
(45), and from 60 governor of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
he had an exceptionally brilliant record to his credit, 
when in 68 Vindex (q.v.) invited him to replace Nero. He 
made his troops proclaim him only a legate of the Senate 
and of the Roman people. He had one legion and enrolled 
another of provincials (afterwards VII Gemina). The 
dangers inherent in the fall of Vindex were removed by 
Nero’s death (see VERGINIUS (2) RUFUS). Nymphidius (q.v.) 
Sabinus with the praetorians declared for Galba, who 
took the title of Caesar and marched slowly to Rome with 
Otho (q.v.), governor of Lusitania, entering the city in 
early October. Threats from Nymphidius Sabinus and 
Clodius (q.v. 2) Macer were removed; but Galba incurred 
odium for massacring a body of marines outside Rome. 
Galba had the mind of an honest, but suspicious, ad- 
ministrator: ‘omnium consensu capax imperii nisi 
imperasset’. His parsimony was notorious. He did not 
pay the donative promised to the soldiers. A commission 
was appointed to recover Nero’s presents. Ile was un- 
wise in sending his Spanish troops to Pannonia. Early in 
Jan. 69 the troops of the Rhine declared against him (see 
VITELLIUS 1). He adopted a certain L. Calpurnius Piso 
(q.v. 11) Frugi: Licinianus as his successor, and offended 
Otho, who had hoped for that position. Otho organized 
a conspiracy among the praetorians, and Galba was killed 
on 15 Jan. 69. 

Sources. Tac. Historiaei(ed. H. Heubner, 1964); Suet. Galba (ed. 
G. W. Mooney, 1930); Plut. Galba (ed. F G. Wardy, 1890); Dio 
Cass. bhs. 63-4. Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch mainly follow the 
same author (the usugl identification with the Elder Pliny is not 
certain, but ace G. D. Townend, A¥PAr, 1964, 337 fi). 

MODERN TATFRATURF, Syme, Tacitus, esp. 150 1f., 204 ff.; E. 
Koestermann, ‘Das Charakterlild Galbas be: Tacitus’, Navicula 
Chiloniensis (1956), 191 ff; G. E F. Chilver, ‘The Army in Politics, 


A.D. 68-70", JRS 1957, 29 ff; M Fuhrmann, ‘Das Vierkaiseryatir 
be: 'l'acitus’, Philol. 1960, 250 ff. A. M.; G. E. F.C. 


GALBA (2) MAXIMUS, PusLius SuLPIcIus (PW 64), 
was elected consul for 211 B.C. without having held any 
curule magistracy. Ile defended Rome against Hannibal’s 
surprise attack. As proconsul (210-206) in Greece he 
conducted the First Macedonian War against Philip of 
Macedon, leading the first Roman fleet into the Aegean, 
where he captured Aegina (210); he achieved little else, 
and the main burden of war was gradually transferred to 
Rome's Greek allies. He was dictator in 203, probably to 
hold the elections. As consul II (200) he conducted the 
Second Macedonian War, Landing at Apollonia he 
planned to invade Macedonia from the west. He 
worsted Philip at Ottolobus and forced the pass of 
Banitza, but retired to Illyria for the winter (199); this 
campaign, though marked by no great military success, 
led the Aetolians to support Rome. Galba served as 
legate to Flamininus (197), as one of the ten senatorial 
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commissioners appointed to help Flamininus settle 
Greece (196), and later as ambassador to Antiochus (193). 


N. G. L. Hammond, JRS 1960, 42 ff. (for campaign of 199): T 
. H. S. 


GALBA (3), Servius Sucpicius(PW 58), military tribune 
in 168 B.C., opposing Aemilius Paullus’ triumph ın 167, was 
praetor in 151 in Further Spain, where in subduing the 
Lusitanians he treachcrously massacred a number who 
had sued for peace(1 51—150). A prosecution against him in 
149, supported by Cato, failed. He was consul in 144. His 
oratory set new rhetorical standards in emotional effect. 
Livy 45 15 ff.; Per. 48-9; App. Hisp. 58-60; Cic. Brut. 22. 86. 
Scullard, Rom. Pol. 234 fi., 269 F: Malcovatı, ORF? 199. PER 
- H. McD. 


GALBA (4), Garus SuLPIcius (PW 51), son of (3) above, 
in 143 B.C. married Licinia, the elder daughter of Crassus 
(q.v. 1) the father-in-law of Gaius Gracchus. He prob- 
ably served on a land-commission in Africa c. 121-119 
(see Degrassi, ILLRP n. 475) and conceivably also on the 
Gracchan agrarian commission (so Cichorius, Rom. Stud. 
113 ff., but see M. Gelzer, Gnomon 1929, 656 f.). Though 
possibly an augur, he was condemned by the Mamilan 
commission (110) for corruption in the Jugurthine war; 
the peroration (/pilogus) of his defence was a choice 
specimen of oratory to be committed to memory in 
Cicero’s boyhood (Brut. 127). H.I.S. 


GALBA (5), Servius SuLpicius (PW 61), probably 
grandson of no. 4, was a legatus m Gaul under C. Pompti- 
nus (62—60 B.C.) and Caesar (58-56), and praetor in 54, 
In 50 he stood unsuccessfully for the consulship. In the 
Civil War he apparently took Caesar’s side (Cic. Att. Q. 
9. 3; Tac. Hist. 1. 15?) but in 44 joined ın his assassina- 
tion. In 43 he fought against Antony in the battle of 
Forum Gallorum, which he described to Cicero in a 
letter (Fam. 10. 30). He was condemned for Caesar's 
murder under the law of Pedius (q.v. 1°. T J.C. 


GALBA (6), Gaius SuLricius (PW 52), son of (5) and 
grandfather of the Emperor Galba, wrote an historical 
work cited by Juba. 

Peter, HRRel. n. 41; FGrH gz. 


GALEN of Pergamum (A.D. 129—? 199) in a spectacular 
carcer rose from gladiator-physician in Asia Minor to 
court-physician in the Rome of Marcus Aurelius. Well 
educated ın his native town, he travelled later, studied in 
Greece and Alexandria, started practising in Pergamum 
in 157, and went to Rome ın 162. He had become very 
famous when he left there in 166, only to return again 
from Pergamum in 169. He then stayed in Rome until 
his death. Writing all his life, he began with philo- 
sophical treatises and ended with medical books. 

As philosopher and as physician Galen was an eclectic 
dogmatist. Plato and Ilippocrates were his gods; Aris- 
totle he held ın sincere respect. But in spite of his belief 
in authorities he was anxious to form his own judgements, 
and his personality, therefore, takes the foreground in 
all his actions and writings. His knowledge was equally 
great in theory and practice; he excelled in diagnosis and 
prognosis and was a remarkably good teacher. His 
system ıs the ambitious effort to comprise the whole of 
medicine, the usual specialization of that time being 
rejected. Yet Galen realized that the physician has to 
deal with individuals, and that medicine can never be 
expressed adequately in general statements. 

Galen was particularly productive as anatomist and 
physiologist. Performing dissections carefully in all 
their details, he collected and corrected the results of 
earlier generations and added many new facts. His 
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physiological research based on experiment was masterly, 
particularly in the field of neurology; he proved that the 
arteries as well as the veins carry blood. His pathology 
was founded on the doctrine of the four humours; here he 
was most strongly influenced by speculative ideas. Ilis 
pharmacological and dictetic doctrines were the codifi- 
cation of what had been accomplished in these fields. 
Galen’s monotheistic views, his ardent belief in teleo- 
logy, his religious attitude—even anatomy to him was 
praise and veneration of God— foreshadow the coming 
Middle Ages. Yet his dominant influence on later genera- 
tions, comparable only to that of Aristotle, 19 rather based 
on his two greatest achicvements as a scientist, and in 
establishing a sect of medicine, which was above all sects; 
he had overcome the dissension characteristic of all 
earlicr science and had laid the basis for the modern con- 
cept of a scientia aeterna, a science in which all scientists 
equally share and on which all of them unanimously agree. 


'TrxTs Opera omma, C CG. Kuhn, 1 xx (1821-74), the only 
complete edition, unrehuble text Pubhshed by Teubner Scripta 
minora 1 ii (1884—93), Institutio logua (1896), De victu attenuante 
(898); De temperamentis (1994), De usu partium (1907-9); Historia 
Philosophica in D»els, Doxographi Graect (1879). Modern editions 
of vanous wnungs im ë disacitauons ete. hsted, F. Ueberweg-K. 
Pracchter, Ihe Philosophe d. Altertums (1920), 558, and A. Rehm- 
K. Vogel, Fxakte Wissenschaften, Geicke-Norden 1i. 5 (1933). A. 
Lesky, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (1903+), 953, E. Wenke- 
bach, Optimus medicus philosophus, 11. Schone, De septimanis, Quell. 
u Stud z. Gesch d. Naturw u d. Med (1944), for De septimams, 
ef. R Walzer, Rir digli Studi onient. (1935), E. Wenkebach, 
Protrepticus, Quell. u Stud z2 Gesch d. Naturw. u d Med. (1945) 
and De parvar pilae exeratio, Archiv f Gesch d. Medizin (1938); 
Mau, Galen, Einfloung in die Logik (Wwibn, 1900); E Orth, 
Einfuhrung m die Logik (Rome, 1918), 5 P. Kieffer, Galews Institutio 
Logica (U S.A. 1964) Last ot wotks published in CMG), K Deich- 
taber, Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaft (1957), Schriften Sektion 
Ur Altertumstorssensshaft, Ilett 8 (1957) Fragments, Kuhn i, 
P elxxu “Translation from Arabic mto German cf. Rehm Vape, 
oc at , besides M Meyeihol-F Schacht, ‘Ober die medizinischen 
Namen’, Berl. Abh. (1931), cf. also Galen on Medical Experience, ed. 
and tr. R. Walzer (1g44) For Arabie MSS , R. Walzer, ‘New Light on 
Galen’s Moral Philosophy’, and ʻA Diatribe of Galen’ in Orrental 
Studies 1 (1902), on Jews and Chnstans (1949); Compendium 
Timaet Platons (1951). 

TTRANSLALIONS With text, On Natural Faculties (A. J. Drock, 
Loeb) Ch Daremberg, (FEuvres anatomiques, phyvtologiques et 
médicales 1 n (1854-0), Ch. Singer, Galen, De anatomas admin- 
stratımubus (1956) 

Works Last of writings, Christ Schmid i® (1925), s.v ‘Galen’; 
cf. IL Diel, Mrz Herl 1908 In Arabic. R Waber, Sitz. Berl 
1934. Spunous books, Kuhn n p dym; M. Meverhot, Setz. 
Beri 1928. Eptnome of works, J R Coxe, The Writings of Hippo- 
crates and (f (tI S.A) 1840) Chronology of wiitings, J. Hberg, 
Rh. Mus 1880 and 1897 

LItFRATURE Gseneral J S Prendergast, ene Brit, s.v ‘Galen’; 
J. Mewaldt, PW vu. 57K, W A Greenhill, Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythol (1846), sv ‘Galen’. Jate, M. 
Meyerhof, Arch f Geeh d Med 19290; K Deichgraber, Sitzb. D. 
Akad Klasse fur Sprachen, Lat und Kunst (1950/3) Galen's position 
in the history of science, L Edelstein, Journal of the History of Ideas 
1952; Scientific Change, ed A © Cromine (ISA 1963), 28 ff. 
General survey, G Sarton, Galen of Pergamon (U.S.A. 1954). In- 
fluence on G's writings, J. Walsh Annals Med Tist 1927 t. G. as 
enue, L. O. Böcker, RA. Mus 1885 G’s philosophy, Ueberweg— 
Praechter (1926), 177 H. Medical views, T, C. Allbutt, Greek 
Medicine in Rome (1921). Anatomy, F. Ullrich, Die anatomische u 
vimive ktoaische Technik d. G, Diss Itip (1919). Physiology, ‘Uh 
Meyer-Stemneg, Arch | Gesch. d Med 1951, Y. C Allbutt, CR 
1917. Biology, TO. Taylor, Greek Biology and Medicine (1922), 
Ch Singer, .4 Short History of Biology (1931). Gynaecology, J. Lachs, 
Abh. z Gesch d. Med. (1903) J.aryngology, Gordon Ilolmes, 
History of Laryngology (1885) Practice, ] Wherg, Neue Jahrb. 1905. 
See also G. W. Bowersock, The Sophists in the Roman Empire ( ae 9). 
ch. 5. On 


GALERIUS (1), the Emperor(Gatus GALERIUS VALFRIUS 
Maximianus, PW 2), was chosen as Caesar of the East 
by Diocletian in A.D. 293 and put away his wife to marry 
Diocletian’s daughter, Valeria. Born about A.D. 250 at 
Serdica, the son of a peasant, he had risen from the ranks 
in the army. ‘l‘ough and uneducated, he was entirely loyal 
to Diocletian. In 294 he engaged the Sarmatians on the 
Danube frontier and in 295 the Carpi, many of whom he 
settled ın Pannonia. In 297 he was called East to a greater 
task, the defence against Narses of Persia. Defeated at 
first near Carrhae, he was given opportunity to repair his 
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error. With reinforcements from the Balkans, he invaded 
Armenia, and gained a complete victory over Narses; 
a peace entirely favourable to Rome followed (298). 
Diocletian is said to have discountenanced the large 
annexations that Galerius was disposed to make. 
Galerius’ religious views were similar to those of Dio- 
cletian; but being of a less prudent temperament than 
the latter he may have been the leading spiırıt behind the 
persecution of the Christians which began in 303. On 
Diocletian’s abdication, Galerius became Augustus of the 
East (1 May 305), nominally second to Constantius, 
actually superior, as both Caesars, Severus and Maxi- 
minus Data, were his men. When Constantius died (306) 
Galerius reluctantly accepted Constantine as Caesar of 
the West, but declined to recognize Maxentius who 
rebelled the same year, and sent Severus, now Augustus 
of the West, against him. After the defeat and capture of 
Severus, he himself invaded Italy, but was forced to beat 
an ignominious retreat. Summoning Diocletian from his 
retirement, he made a new settlement of the Empire at 
Carnuntum (308), appointing Licintus Augustus and 
declaring Maxentius a public enemy. But Constantine 
and Daia refused the offered rank of ‘fili Augustorum’ 
and assumed the full imperial title in 310. Falling jll in 
311 Galerius relented so far as to issue an edict of partial 
toleration to the Christian Church. He died shortly after- 
wards, leaving the Church on the edge of triumph and 
the system of Diocletian on the brink of dissolution. 


C H. V. Sutherland, R/C vi, 15 ff lI M.; RB. H. W. 


GALERIUS (2, PW 8) TRACHALUS (cos. a.D. 68), 
a recent orator mentioned by Quintilian. He had an 
impressive appearance and his lofty and lucid style were 
enhanced by a voice and delivery ‘that would have done 
credit to the stage’ (Inst. 10. 1. 119; 12. 5. 5 and 10. 11). 
Tacitus says that it was generally believed that Otho 
made use of his ability in civil matters and some thought 
that he employed him to write the speech referred to in 
Hist. i. 90. He was proconsul of Africa. 

J W.D.,G.B A.F. 


GALINTHIAS (Pawas, Anton. Liber. 29), or 
GALANTHIS (laravéis, Ov. Met. 9. 407), in mytho- 
logy, a friend or servant of Alemene (q.v.). When the 
latter was bearing Heracles, Fiıle:rthvia (and the Moirai) 
sat with hands clasped (and knees together), magically 
preventing delivery. Galinthias, perceiving this, ran out 
crying that Alemene had borne a son; the goddess(es) 
leaped up ın surprise and the charm was broken. In 
anger, they turned Galinthias into a lizard (Ovid) or 
weasel (Ant. Lib.). H. J. R. 


GALLIC WARS is the name usually given to the 
campaigns by which Caesar (q.v. 1) completed the Roman 
conquest of Gaul (58-51 B.c.). It is uncertain whether 
this conquest had been premeditated by Caesar; but 
appeals for his intervention on behalf of one Gallic tribe 
against another, or against German intruders, involved 
him in campaigns beyond the existing Roman province in 
south Gaul, and drew him as far as the Rhine (see 
AEDUI, ARIOVISTUS, HEI.VETIL). At the end of 58 Caesar 
took up winter-quarters in north-east Gaul, an act fore- 
shadowing a permanent Roman occupation of all Gaul. 
In 57 uccordingly he had to meet preventive attacks 
by the tribes of northern Gaul (see BELGAE, NERVII); 
by his victories over these he brought northern France 
and Belgium under Roman control. In 56 Caesar had 
evidently resolved on the complete subjugation of Gaul, 
for in this year he forced the submission of the peoples 
on the Atlantic seaboard (see VENETI 1). It is uncertain 
whether the tribes of central Gaul at this time came to 
terms with him; but these were now ringed off within 
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the Roman area of occupation, and Caesar at this stage 
considered the pacification of Gaul as complete. 

In this belief Caesar spent the campaigning seasons 
of 55 and 54 ın Germany and Britain. But sporadic 
revolts in northern Gaul kept him occupied throughout 
the winter of 54/3 and the following summer, and in 
52 he was confronted by a formidable coalition of tribes 
in central Gaul under the leadership of Vercingetorix 
(q.v.). The duel between Caesar and Vercingetorix was the 
most critical event in the Roman conquest of Gaul. After 
repeated marches and counter-marches across central 
Gaul the issue still remained undecided, when Vercinge- 
torix allowed Caesar to invest him in the fortress of 
Alesia (q.v.). The reduction of Alesia by famıne and the 
capture of Vercingetorix finally broke Gallic resistance, 
and the local rebellions which flared up here and there 
in §1 strained Caesar’s patience more than his resources. 

The conquest of Gaul was accomplished by Caesar at 
a surprisingly low cost of men. The Gauls lost heavily 
In men and in treasure; but the estimate of Plutarch 
(Caesar, ch. 15), that their casualtics amounted to one 
million killed and two milhons captured, need not be 
taken literally. For the results of the conquest see GAUL. 

For bibhography see CAFSAN (1) and GAUL, T. Rice Holmes, 
Caesar's Conquest of Gaul? (igit), C. E. Stevens, “he Bellum 


Gallicum as a Work of Propaganda’, Latomus 1952, 3 ft. and 105 ff.; 
G. Walser, ‘Cacsat und die Germanen’, Fist. Eainzelschi. 1956. 
N 


GALLIENUS, Punuius Licinius (PW 84) EcGNatius, 
son of Valerian, appointed Augustus with him in A.D. 254. 
While his father lived, he commanded in the West and 
fought a serics of successful campaigns against German 
tribes on the Rhine. In 258 he checked an invasion of 
Italy by the Alamanni at Milan. After the capture of 
Valerian by the Persians (260), he faced continual in- 
vasions and internal revolts. "Whe defence of the Eastern 
provinces was left to the care of surviving officers and to 
Odaenathus of Palmyra, while Gallienus successfully 
crushed two rebels, Ingenuus and Regalianus, m Pan- 
noma (260). The revolt of Postumus, probably in the same 
year, detached Gaul and the West; Gallienus could make 
no headway against him. ‘There was also unrest in Africa. 
At the end of the year Macrianus revolted in the East, but 
was defeated in 261 by Aureolus in Thrace, and Odaena- 
thus then defeated Quictus and Ballista in Emesa. After 
the failure of an attempt on Gaul ın 263/4, Gallienus 
tacitly recognized the rule of Postumus. In the East, 
Odaenathus received the title of dux c. 262 and loyally 
defended the Roman cause ; counter-attacks were launched 
on Persian territory which perhaps twice (262 and 266) 
penetrated as far as Ctesiphon. The chronology of further 
barbarian attacks on the Balkans and Asia Minor 1s 
obscure, but in 267 the Goths and Heruli made a particu- 
larly destructive raid, sacking Athens and other Greck 
cities. While marching against them, Odaenathus fell 
victim to a domestic plot. A substantial victory over the 
invaders may perhaps be attributed to Gallienus. In 268 
he defeated Aureolus who had been proclaimed Emperor 
at Milan, but was then murdered by his staff officers, 
who proclaimed Claudius his successor. 

Later tradition is uniformly hostile to Gallienus, prob- 
ably because he excluded senators from military com- 
mands; this policy was dictated by the need to have 
professional rather than amatcur generals. Modern 
scholarship has tended to rehabilitate his reputation; 
another fruitful military development was the creation of 
a substantial cavalry corps. He was tolerant toward the 
Christians, reversing his father's policy. In general, he 
successfully preserved the essential unity of the Empire in 
a time of great danger. 


G. Walser and Th. Pékary, Die Krise des romischen Reiches 
(1962), 28 ff. B. H. W. 
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GALLIO, Lucius Annaeus (PW 12) Nova'rus, brother 
of the philosopher Seneca, was adopted by the orator and 
senator I. Junius Gallio, by which name he was then 
known. As proconsul of Achaea r. A.D. 52 (SIG 11". 801) 
he refused to consider the case put by the Jews against 
St. Paul (Acts xviii. 12). He was consul at some unknown 
date. Seneca dedicated sume works to him. After his 
brother's ruin he was compelled to commit suicide. 

F. Jackson and K. Lake, Beginnings of Christrantty v (1933), 462; 


E. Groag, Röm. Reichsbeamten von Achaia (1939), cols 32 iL., Syme, 
Tacitus, 589 ft. A. M. 


GALLUS (1), Gaius Lucretius (PW 23), praetor com- 
manding the Roman fleet against Perseus in 171 B.C., 
destroyed IHaliartus and captured 'Thisbe. He oppressed 
the Greek allies, e.g. Chalcis, and requisitioned corn, e.g. 
from Athens. Returning to adorn Antium with spoil, he 
was convicted and fined. A. H. McD. 


GALLUS (2), Gaius SuLrPIcius (PW 66), the Roman 
astronomer, as military tribune under Aemilius Paullus, 
predicted the eclipse of the moon on 21 June 168 B.C., 
before Pydna. Consul in 166, m Liguria, he was envoy to 
Pergamum 1n 164, Ile wrote, or adapted, an astronomical 
work from Greek sources (Pliny, HN 2. 53 and 83). 


De Sanctis, Stor. Ram. iv. 1. 369. A. Il. McD. 


GALLUS (3), Gatus Cornettus (PW 164), poet, general, 
and friend of Augustus and Virgil, was born c. 69 n.C. at 
Forum [Iuli (q.v.), possibly of a native Gallic family, and 
rose to equestrian rank. Concerned ın the settlement of 
veterans in Cisalpine Gaul (41), he is said to have saved 
Virgil’s farm for him. In 30, as a praefectus fabrum (see 
FABRI) of Octavian, he took over the Antonian forces in 
Cyrenaica from the renegade lL. Pinarius Scarpus, ad- 
vanced against Egypt, occupied Paraetonrum, defeated 
Antony's attempt to retake it, helped wv. the capture of 
Cleopatra, and as he recorded on an ancient obelisk, 
now in front of St. Peter's in Rome—laid out a ‘forum 
lulum’ in an Egyptian town, perhaps the Nicopolis 
founded by Octavian near Alexandria Octavian made 
him the first praefectus of the new province of Egypt. He 
easily crushed local rebellions at Tleroonpolis and in the 
Thebaid, advanced beyond the First Cataract, formally 
received the king of Ethiopia (q.v.) into Roman protection, 
und appointed a ruler for the buffer-district of Triakonta- 
schoinos. He celebrated these achievernents in a boastful 
trilingual inscription at Philae (see ELEPHANTINE) dated 
15 Apr. 29(/L.S 8995) and in inscriptions on the pyramids, 
and set up statues of himself all over Egypt. For this and 
other obscure reasons Augustus apparently recalled him, 
and formally renounced his friendship; moves to prose- 
cute him (for treason?) were made, and he committed 
suicide (26). That Virgil, on Augustus’ instructions, now 
rewrote the latter half of his fourth Georgic, replacing a 
long eulogy of Gallus which had stood in the first draft 
(Serv. Ecl. 10. 1; Georg. 4. 1), is unhkely. 

His poetry, of which one pentameter survives (Morel, 
FPL 99), included four books of love-clegies which were 
widely read (Prop. 2. 34. gi f., Ov. Am. 1. 15. 29). 
Entitled Amores, they were addressed to his (once 
Antony’s) mistress, the actress Cytheris, under the 
pseudonym of Lycoris. Virgil, ın his tenth Frlogue, of 
which Gallus the poet and disappointed lover ıs the 
theme, included lines (43-49?) based on some of Gallus’ 
own (Serv. ad loc.). Besides elegics, Gallus apparently 
also wrote epyliia including one, on Apollo’s shrine at 
Gryneun,, cf. Verg. Ecl. 6. 64-73). Euphorion (q.v.) was 
his principal Greek model (Verg. Fel. 10. 50), and his 
friend Parthenius (g.v.) supplied him with suitable love- 
themes. For his place in Roman literary history, see 
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ALEXANDRIANISM, 
EPYLLION. 


H Volkmann, Zur Rechtsprechung im Principat des Augustus(1935), 
115 ff.; R. Syme, CQ 1938, 39 fl., and Rum. Rer., see mdex, A 
Stein, Die side iota von /legypten (1950), 14t., L. Winniczuk, Los 
1959/60, 127 tf , tor the obelisk inscription, E Hartman, Gymna- 
sum 1965, 1! ff., and H. Volkmann, ibid. 328 fA ; Schanz—Hosius 1. 
169 ff ; LL Bardon, La Litterature latine mconnue n (1956), 3411; 
W- Richter, Fergil Geurgica (1957), 100 fl , J.-P. Boucher, Gaius 
Cornelius Gallus (Puris 1966). T. J.C and G W.W. 


LATIN; ELEGIAC 


POETRY, LATIN; 


GALLUS (4), Arrius (PIV sg), Prefect of Egypt after 
Gullus (3) above and betore C. Petronius. Influenced by 
prevalent and exaggerated reports of the wealth of Arabia 
Felix, Augustus instructed him to invade that land. The 
expedition, which lasted two years (25 and 24 B.C.), was 
a complete failure; the blame was conventently lard upon 
the treachery of the Nabatean Syllacus. Aclus Gallus 
wrote upon medical topics and was a personal friend of 
Strabo the geographer. It is highly probable that he 
adopted the son of the distinguished Roman knight L. 
Serus Strabo (see SEJANUS). 

5 Juneson, JRS t908, 71 fT R S. 
GALLUS (5), Garus Asintus (PIV 15), son of C. Asinius 
Pollio (q.v.), was consul in 8 B.C. and proconsul of Asia 
two years later. He had married Vipsania (see AGRIPPINA 
1) when Tiberius was forced to divorce her in r2 R.C., and 
there were five sons of the marriage. A friend of Augustus, 
who judged him ambitious enough to aim at the prici- 
pate (Tac. clam. 1.13), he angered Tiberius, whom in the 
Senate he went out of his way to offend, and, at the age of 
71, was arrested in A D. 30 and died of starvation after 
three years’ imprisonment lis book A Compartson of 
Cicero and my Father evidently contained intemperate 
criticism of Cicero's style. 

kor coin-portiautsee M Grant, fom Imperium to Auctoritas (1946), 
4X7. J.P B. 


GALLUS (6), Autus Dipius (PW 6) (cos. suff A.D. 36), a 
prominent Claudian senator. When legate of Moesia 
c. A.D. 46 he conducted an expedition to the Cimimerian 
Chersonesus and established Cotys as king of Bosporus, 
for which service he received the ornamenta triumphalia. 
lle was also curalor aquarum and proconsul of Asia or 
Africa. Legate of Britain from §2 to 58, Didius made no 
noteworthy advance, though interfering with the Brigun- 
tans, and was able to maintain the conquests of his 
predecessors. "he fragmentary inscription ZLS 971 
(Histontum) may be referred to him (see also AF 1947, 
76; 1949, 11, Athens). He was the adoptive parent of 
Fabricius Veiento (q.v.). R 5. 


GALLUS (7), Armos ANNIUS (PW 49), consul suffectus 
between a D. 62 and 609, was dispatched as general by 
Otho against the Vitellians in 69. In 70 he was legate of 
Germania Superior against Civilis. A.M. 


GALLUS (8) CAESAR (Fi avius Craupius CONSTAN- 
TIUS, PW 5), reigned in Antioch, A.D. 351 to 354. Born in 
Etruria (c. 325) he was the half-brother of Julian. Iis 
lonely upbringing left him harsh and tactless, and his 
reign at Antioch 1s described as oppressive and bloody. 
lle put dewn revolts ın Palestine and in Isauria, but was 
recalled by Constantius IT und executed near Pola (354). 

E. A. T. 


GAMES. One of the earliest games played in Greece, 
if we may believe Athenaeus, was marbles. According 
to his story the suitors of Penelope shot their alleys in 
turn against another marble, which represented the 
queen; the first one to hit had another turn, and if he 
were successful again he was considered to be the pre- 
sumptive bridegroom. A favourite game ut Athens was 
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draughts (meooot). The board was divided into thirty- 
six squares, and on them the oval pieces were moved: 
the centre line was called iepa ypaypy, perhaps because 
when you crossed it you were on the enemy's ground, 
A tablet somewhat resembling a backgammon board has 
been found ın the Palace of Cnossos. More popular still 
was the ‘Winc-throw’ («érrafos), especially at the end of 
dinner. The players, reclining on their left elbow, had 
to throw with their right hand the last drops of wine from 
their cups into a basin set in the middle, so that none 
was spilt. "This was the simplest form; alternatively the 
basin was filled with water on which saucers Hoated, 
and the game was to sink the saucers with the wine; ina 
third variety the wine had to fall into a scale suspended 
over a small fiyure—Manes —so that the two came into 
contact. 

At Rome the two favourite games were “Twelve Lines’ 
(duodecim scripta) and ‘Robbers’ (ludus latrunculorum). 
The first resembled our backgammon or race-yume. The 
other, also played on a board, had pieces of different 
value, calcul, latrones, mandrae, and the object was either 
to take or check—ad wicitas redigere—your opponent’s 
pieces. ‘There were also two games, common to Greeks 
and Romans, whose names expliun themselves, ‘Odd and 
Even’, and ‘How many fingers do I hold up?’ See also 
ASTRAGALUS, ALUILEIICS, BAI.L-GAMFS, DICING, LUDI, 

F. A. W. 


Athenacus 15 2 7, Panegyricus in Pisonem 180 200. 


GANYMEDES (Iurvuýðns: probably not Greek, but 
suggesting to a Greek car ydvos or a cognate, cf. Etym. 
Magn. s.v.; older Latin Catamitus). Son of 'Vros (Il. 5. 
2605; 20, 232; later authorities, from the Little Lliad 
on, make him son ot one of the other Trojan princes), 
carried off by the gods to be Zeus’ cup-bearer, his father 
being given in exchange a marvellous breed of horses 
(ll. loc. cit.) or a golden vine (Little Iliad ap. schol. 
Eur. Or. 1392, Tro. 821). The older authorities say 
nothing definite of the manner of his carrying off, 
though the reason given is his beauty, and Zeus, who 
gives the horses or the vine, 1s clearly the prime mover. 
In the Homeri Hymn to Aphrodite it 1s a storm-wind, 
dsAAa, Which takes him (208), but at some unknown date, 
probably not early, it was said that he was snatched up 
by an eagle (Verg. <len. 5. 255), or Zeus himself in that 
shape (Ov. Met. 10. 155 Hf.). The eagle, in the former 
version, was turned into the constellation Aquila, Gany- 
medes himself becoming Aquarius (Homil. Clement. 5. 
17; [Eratosth.] 26; 30). The earher versions also imply 
simply that the gods wanted a handsome cup-bearer; the 
later ones (from Theognis 1345) make him Zeus’ minion. 
Iis childishly pretty figure is a favourite in Hellenistic 
and later literature and art. For examples see Drexler 
in Roscher's Lexikon, s.v. HJR. 


GARDENS. Minoan and Tlelladic pottery, wall- 
paintings, and artistic objects, evincing manifest pleasure 
in decorative flowers, anticipate the Homeric appreciation 
of wild and planted flora, notably trees (cf. JI. 6. 419; 
Od. 5. 64), including the imported date-palm (Od. 6. 
162), and prepare for palace gardens like that of Alcinous 
(Od. 7. 112 ff.). The emphasis, however, 1s upon vege- 
tables and fruit, Cultivated roses are first mentioned 
in 648 n.C., though the appreciation is much older in 
Homeric epithets. Evidence has been discovered in recent 
excavations for the formal layout of shrubs and trees in 
the area of the Agora at Athens. Royal parks (zapadecoor) 
derive from Persia, and Hellenistic examples are described 
in the Geopomca, a work containing extracts from earlier 
writers compiled by Cassianus Bassus in the tenth 
century A.D. (10. 1; 11. 23; 3. 13), by Longus (4. 2), and 
Achilles Tatius (1. 15). Closely connected are the sacred 
groves (aAoor), as at Antroch-Daphnae. A wide range of 
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plants is mentioned by Theophrastus (passim), while 
private gardens occur in Alciphron (fr. 6. 1-9). 

In Rome also the hortus is old, but primarily a kitchen 
garden, part of the heredium. Flower-gardens, however, 
soon grew up in the xystus or wiridarium of the court- 
yard house. But the word for gardener (tepiartus) ıs of 
the late Republic, and so 1s the formal garden, with 
topiary work (Pliny, HN 12. 13) and ambulationes of given 
sizes (CIL vi. 29774, 29975). Wall-paintings give a vivid 
picture of the scope of Roman gardening, from formalism 
to landscape-gardening (cf. Rom. Mitt. 1890, 783 ff.; 
JDALI 1904, 103 {T.). Much attention was paid to irriga- 
tion. Large pleasure gardens are very late, the earliest 
in Rome being the horti Lucullani, and they always 
remained the privilege of emperors, aristocrats, and 
wealthy freedmen. Sacred proves were no less frequent 
than in Greece. 


D B. Thompson, Garden Lore of Ancient Athens (US A 1964); 
P Grimal, Les Jardins romains (1944), M. M. Gubriel, Latvia's 
Garden Room at Prima Porta (1958) For Fishbourne see B. Cunhtfle. 
Ant Journ. 1967, 55 th. LAR. 


GARGANUS MONS: promontory projecting from 
Apulia (q.v.) into the Adriatic to form the ‘spur’ on the 
Italian boot. Its forested mountain rises over 5,000 feet. 
It is the Matinus celebrated by Ilorace (Odes 1. 28. 3; 4. 
2. 27; FE pod. 16. 28), but otherwise seldom appears n 
ancient literature. E.'1'.S, 


GARGILIUS MARTIALIS, Quintus, wrote on 
gardens (De hortis), probably in the third century A.D.; 
Galen is already quoted by him. The remnants pre- 
served in lute excerpts do not allow a judgement about 
the book as a whole; they show, however, that Gargilius 
relied on his own experience as well as on a carefully 
discriminating study of the hterature. "Whe book appa- 
rently was very famous, since Servius, in commenting on 
Virgil (G. 4. 147-8): ‘haec., . praetereo atque alis post me 
memoranda relinquo’, tersely remarks: ‘ahis: Gargiltum 
Martialem significat’. Cassiodorus recommended Crar- 
gilius’ work, like those of Hippocrates and Galen. If this 
Gargilius ts identical with the Gargilrus who wrote on the 
diseases of oxen, both treatises may have been part of a 
book on agriculture. The identification with the other- 
wise unknown historian Gargiltus who wrote about 
Alexander Severus (5.H.A. Alex. Sev. 37. 9) 1s as un- 
certain as is that with the Gargilus of an inscription of 
A.D. 260 (ITLS 2767), 


Text V Rose (Teubner, 1875), topether with Plinws Secundus, 
De Medicina, Curae Boum, m Vegetius, K Lommatzsch (leubner, 
1903); other fragments, V. Rose, Anecdota Graeca n 

Monin Lamanoun A. Thomas, Rev. Phil. 1907; Gargilius 
source of Palladius (°), M. Wellmann, Hermes 1908 L.E 


GAUL (Transalpine). Geographically, the territory 
bounded by the Alps, the Rhine, the Ocean, the Pyrenees, 
and the Mediterranean forms a unity, and most of its 
history has been a sequence of unifying cultural develop- 
ments, followed by catastrophes. Such a cultural unity 
was achieved in respect of religious feeling in the neo- 
lithic period (c. 2000 B.C.), when megalithic tombs are 
found spread over the area, and maintained itself more 
or less tll disrupted by the invasions of the Celts across 
the Rhine. Commencing perhaps as early as goo, these 
spread with varying thickness a layer of Celtic culture 
over the country, represented from e. 500 by the artistic 
style of La Tène. An ‘erratic’ in this picture is the 
Phocaean colony of Massilia, founded c. 600, which 
established trading-posts along the Mediterranean, and 
spread Hellenism in the hinterland. 

2. Rome’s interest in Transalpine Gaul was at first 
confined to the security of communications with Spain, 
and these were guarded by her old ally Massilia. When 
Massilia, however, was threatened by a Celtic coalition, 
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Rome intervened (121) and annexed a belt of territory 
between the Cévennes and the Alpa. Threat to the status 
quo in the shape of Helvetian and German inroads led 
to the campaigns of Julius Caesar (58-51), by which all 
Transalpine Gaul was annexed (see GALLIC wans). 

3. Formal settlement came with Augustus. The 
earlier conquests, called Gallia Narbonensis from their 
capital Narbo (q.v.), became senatorial; the remainder 
(Gallia Comata) became imperial, and was eventually 
divided into three provinces, cutting deliberately across 
ethnological divisions. 

4. Narbonensis (the provincia above all others, its 
inhabitants ‘provinciales’) had an Italian air. "here were 
five military colonies; the important native towns enjoyed 
Latin rights, and eventually the name, and, in some 
cases at Icast, the full privileges of a Roman colony. 
Throughout the country tria nomina (the badge of citizen- 
ship) are as normal as they are rare in Gallia Comata, 
and legionary soldiers with Narbonensian domiciles are 
numerous. 

§. In Gallia Comata, Lugdunum, Augusta (Augst), 
Noviodunurm (Nyon), and subsequently Cologne are the 
only Roman colonics. Native towns enjoying at later 
date the title of colony are also rare (e.g. Trier, Avenches), 
as 1s possession of the citizenship or entry into the legions. 
Under Claudius Aeduan nobles were admitted to the 
Senate (A.D. 48). Local government was based on the 
old tribes (now civitates) with their subdivisions of pagi 
and vza. 

6. Romanization proceeded apace with construction 
of new towns in place of hill-forts, public buildings 
(temples, theatres), and roads; the expense of the process 
indeed provoked local revolts (A.D. 21), which were easily 
suppressed by the troops of the Rhine. lere eight 
legions with auxiliaries were stationed m two commands, 
intended as much to overawe Gauls as to repel Germans; 
and a rebellion in 68 apainst Nero was similarly sup- 
pressed by them; while a national mo cement started by 
the Treveri under cover of disturbances in the frontier 
garrisons (69 -70) failed not least owing to the luke- 
warmness of the Gauls, who were realizing the advan- 
tages of the Roman connexion. 

97. Roman ideas were introduced by the application 
of Roman names to native gods, which often maintained, 
however, extraordinary shapes (e g. horned, cross-legged 
Cernunnus); and by the impenal cult, which may have 
been utilized to supplant Druidism (suppressed hy 
Claudius). The centres of worship were Narbo and the 
river-juncuon below Lyons, itself the financial centre of 
the Comata. To the latter the sixty Celtic civitates sent 
deputies to form a provincial parliament. 

8. Gaul developed a vigorous 1f somewhat upstart 
culture, and was famous for good foodstufls (and good 
eating). Its pottery industries, undertaking orders of 
thousands of mass-produced pieces, competed success- 
fully even in the Italian market. Inroads on capital 
wealth and a seres of devastating barbarian invasions 
(notably 253 and 276) crippled its prosperity, which was 
but partially restored in the fourth century. Studded with 
fortresses and posts connected with state supplies, with 
its towns huddled into a fraction of their former arca 
bchind walls made of the debris of temples, with hrigands 
(Bagaudae) abroad, Gau) had a sad look. Christianity, 
however, which was becoming important in the second 
century, had firm hold by the fourth, and was respon- 
sible, incidentally, for extinguishing the Gaulish lan- 
guage: its development stimulated the Gallic taste for 
story-telling (Sulpicrus Severus) and vigorous rhetoric 
(Hilary of Poitiers, Salvian). The later Empire shows a 
veritable Indian summer of interesting if rather mediocre 
literary figures (Ausonius, Paulinus of Nola, Sidonius). 

9. The withdrawal of Roman garrisons in the fifth 
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century and the slow devclopment of federate barbarian 
settlements into independent kingdoms, mark the end of 
the Roman Empire in Gaul. But though there are 
decisive dates (e.g. the cession of Auvergne in 475, the 
victory of Clovis in 486 or 487), the process was gradual. 
Of formal movements of independence there were 
virtually none; indeed, even the ‘regnum Galliarum’ 
(260-70) was a device of military expediency rather than 
a separatist movement. Gaul through all its history 
remains a document of the success of romanization. 


INSCRIPFIONS Latin. Narbonensis, CIL xu and E. Espérandieu, 
Inscriptions romatnes de la Narbonnase, Comata, CIL xin and P. 
Wuilleumicr, Inscriptions latines des trois Gaules (1964). Greek: 
G. Kabel, Inseriptiones Graecae Siciltae et Italiae, 2427-547. Celtic: 
C Dotun, Langue gauloise (1920). 

SCULPTURE. E Espérandieu, Recueil genéral des bas-rehefs, statues 
et bustes de la (saule romaine (1907-55). Illustrations in M. Pobé, 
The Art of Roman Gaul (1901) 

Coins. À Hlanchet, 1 rarté des monnates guulones (1905); R. Forrer, 
Keltische Numsmatik (1908) 

NOMTNCLAIUiIU A, Holder, Altceltischer Sprachschatz (1891— ) 

Mar A Blanchet and others, Carte archeologique de la Caule 
romaine (in progiess) 

BibLIOGRAPHY. ÇC. E. Ruelle, Bibliographie générale des Gaules 
(1880-0), R. Montandon, Pibhographie génerale des travuux 
palethnologiques et acheologiques (Gn progress), R. de Lasteyiie and 
others, Hibhographie génerale dies travaux historiques et archéo- 
logiques publws par les socretés savantes de France (m progress). 
Yearly summaries in Revue des etudes anciennes (C. Julian and A. 
Gremer), Pro Hesa (J Toutun) and Revue celtique (J. Vendryès); 
Galha 1943- (R. Lantier) See also R. Lantier, ‘Roman Craul, 
194044, JRS 1940, 70 fF; P.-M. Duval, Hist. 1956, 238 fT. (excava- 
tions 1941—55). 

GENLRAL Works J Déchelette, Manvel d archéologie (1911-14), 
E Desjardins, Creogeaphie de la Gaule (880-93); A. Grenier, 
Manuel d'arckealogie gallo-romame (m progress); ‘Gaul m Frank's 
Economic Survey, vol wm, C Julhan Histone de la Gaule (1go8--26); 
O Brogan, Roman Gaul (1953); J J Han, Historie de la Gaule 
romaine" (1907), J- P. Clebert, Provence antique 1, Des orines à la 
conquete romaine (1900) CES 


GAVIUS (1) BASSUS, contemporary with Cicero, 
wrote De Orpine Verborum et Vocabulorum and other 
works quoted by Gellhus and Macrobius. 


aty 


Il. Funaioh, Gram, Rom Frag 480 (F. 


GAVIUS (2) SILO, an orator to whose eloquence in 
Pleading cases Augustus testified when he heard him at 
Tarraco in 26 R (Sen, Contror, 10 praef. 14). 


GAZA, an ancient city of the Philistines with harbour on 
the coast of southern Palestine in a key position on the 
route from Egypt to Syria and Mesopotamia. For long an 
ally of the Assyrians it was later a Persian garrison town. 
In the Persian penod its coms reflect trade connexions 
with Greece, although its main economic links were 
alwavs with the lands to the south. It was stormed by 
Alexander after a lengthy siege in 332 B.C. but continued 
to be an important city, obliged to submit to Ptolernies 
and Seleucids in turn, throughout the ITecllenistic period. 
It was captured and destroyed by the Jewish ruler, Alex- 
ander Jannaeus, in 96 R.C. and lay deserted for a genera- 
tion, but Pompey declared it a free city (hence its era, 
dated from autumn 61) and Gabinius rebuilt it on a new 
site, like the former site some 13 miles inland from the 
harbour. It was granted to Herod in 30 B.C. but after his 
death reverted to the province of Syria, in which ıt 
flourished for centuries. Its coins cease with Gordian, 
who, ike Hadrian before him, was honoured by the city 
as a benefactor. Later it acquired the status of a Roman 
colony. It was for long a centre of Hellenistic culture, 
with a famous school of rhetors. Pagan cults survived 
until the end of the fourth century. In 635 it was con- 
qucred by the Arabs under Omar. 


Nenzinger, PW s.v.: G F. hill, B.M. Coins, Palestine prays 
lxvif , 143 f ; Jones, Cities E Rom. Prov., ch. 10. E. W.G. 


GELA (I'éAa—modern Gela, until 1927 Terranova) on 
the south coast of Sicily was founded in 688 s.c. by 
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Cretans and Rhodians, itself colonizing Acragas (q.v.) a 
century later. Commanding the fertile plam of the 
River Gelas, it spread its influence inland to native 
scttlements such as Butera (Omphake?) and Monte 
Bubbonia (Maktorion?). Its tyrants Cleander and 
Hippocrates (q.v. 1) made it temporarily Sicily’s strong- 
est state; but on Gelon’s (q.v.) removal to Syracuse many 
Geloans were compelled to accompany him, and Hieron 
(q.v. 1) exiled many others. Repopulated after 466, Gela 
prospered, refounding Camarina (q.v.) ın 461 and sup- 
porting Syracuse in 427-424 and 415-413. Abandoned 
by Dionysius | (q.v.) m 405 ıt never fully recovered. 
A revival under Timoleon (q.v.) was frustrated by Aga- 
thocles (q.v.), who slaughtered 4,000 Geloans (411). In 
280 Phintias of Acragas removed Gela’s inhabitants to 
his new foundation Phintias (Licata); the Mamertim 
subsequently destroyed the vacated city. The surviving 
stretch of the ‘limoleontean fortifications is one of 
Sicily’s most remarkable monuments. 


Rérard, Ribl. topogr. (1941), 53 f ; Dunbabin, Western Greeks: 
P. Orlandim, AKwnxados 1962, by fI., P. Griffa and L. von Matt, Gela 
(1963). A. G. W. 


GELIMER, the last Vandal king of Africa (A.D. 530-4), 
was a great-grandson of Gaiseric (y.v.). Ile deposed his 
pro-Roman cousin Hilderic in 530, but in 533 an Fast 
Roman army led by Belisarius (q.v.) landed in Africa and 
occupied Carthage. Gelimer, who mishandled the cam- 
paign and was utterly defeated, was taken prisoner (534) 
and was sent to Constantinople. Hle was given an estate 
in Galatia but refused to abandon his Arian Christianity. 

E A.T. 


GELLIUS (1, PW 4), Gnatus, the Gracchan annalist, 
whom Cato attacked in defence of IL. Turis, wrote 
annales from the origins of Rome to at least 146 B.C., 
reaching the Sabine Rape in book 2, the year 389 in book 
15, and the year 216 in book 33 (or 30); a reference to 
book 97 is incorrect. His work 1s fuller than the previous 
annals; the reason 1s probably the publication of the 
annales maxımi and the first use of rhetorical methods 
in elaborating source material. Dionysius used his work. 


Peter, HR Rel 17, ceiv, 148, Beloch, Rom. Gesch 103 f; M. Gelzer, 
Ki Schr m (1904), 102, 220 ÍI. A. H. McD. 


GELLIUS (2, PW 17) POPLICOLA, Lucius, prob- 
ably related to the Valerii Messallae, studied oratory under 
C. Carbo (q.v. 1). Praetor peregrinus in 94 B.C., he gov- 
cerned an castern province as proconsul afterwards and, 
while passing through Athens, offered~-not altogether 
seriously -to reconcile the rival schools of philosophy. 
Consul ın 72 with Lentulus (q.v. 3), he acted against 
Verres (q.v.), passed a law enabling Pompey to confer 
citizenship for valour, and was defeated by Spartacus 
(q.v.). Censor (again with Lentulus) in 70, he severely 
purged the Senate. Ie served under Pompey against the 
pirates, supported Cicero against Catiline, and lived on, 
amid domestic troubles, until the late 50s. E. B. 


GELLIUS (3, PW 2), AvLus (c. A.D. 130~c. 180), wrote 
the Noctes Atticae in twenty books (we now lack the 
beginning and the end, and all book 8 except for the 
chapter headings). There 15 no indication of his place of 
birth, nor are the dates of his life securely known. He was 
still at school when Erucius Clarus (d. A.D. 146) was 
praefectus urbi; hence his birth must come around A.D. 
130. E. Castorina (Giorn. Ital. Filol. 1950, 137 fT.) argues 
from 19. 12. 1 that his work cannot have heen published 
much before 180. As a youth he studied literature at 
Rome, above all with Sulpicius Apollinaris, and knew 
Fronto. Thereafter he went for further work in Athens 
for at least one year, attending the lectures of Calvenus 
Taurus and visiting Herodes Atticus. His work contains 
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many delightful pictures of his student days at Athens. It 
was possibly after his return from Athens that he was 
appointed a tudex to try private cases (14. 2. 1), for which 
the minimum age at this time was probably 25 (Digest 42. 
1. 57; 50. 4. 8). There 1s no evidence whatsocver to lead 
us to believe that he continued his interest in legal prac- 
tice in later hfe. His preface also tells us that he married 
and had children 

The Noctes Atticae is a collection of mainly short 
chapters dealing with a great varicty of topics: philosophy, 
history, law, grammar, literary criticism, textual questions, 
and many others. He began collecting his material during 
the winter nights in Attica (praef. 4), and assembled it 
later in life (praef. 23-4), with the specific purpose of 
entertaining and instructing his own children (praef. 1). 

‘he writer of the Noctes reveals himself to us as a man 
of great enthusiasm for learning, although he lacks a 
keenly critical mind. His work, he tells us (praef. 2), is in 
a deliberately haphazard arrangement, but individual 
chapters are usually carefully worked out, often with 
picturesque (if fictitious) settings to enliven the discus- 
sion. Most of his information is clearly obtained at 
second-hand, but the investigation of his sources is often 
difficult or impossible (cf. Hosius, praef. xvi-lin). "lhe 
work has a distinct charm of its own, but the great useful- 
ness of the Noctes is derived from the preservation of 
countless fragments of earlier writers. Many hundreds of 
quotations are piven trom both Grech and Latin litera- 
ture. He was widely used by later writers (list in Hertz, 
ed. maior ii. xlvi), especially by the compilers Nonius 
Marcellus and Macrobius. His popularity in the Middle 
Ages is attested by a number of twelfth-century antho- 
logies of his work. 

His Latinuty is a strange mixture of an attempt at 
classical purity and an affectation of archaism, but 1s by no 
means as peculiar as that of hts contemporaries Fronto and 
Apuleius His literary tastes reflect the general fecling 
of his time, with a heavy leaning towards the archaic 
writers, but he has the good sense to appreciate Virgil as 
well as Ennius in verse, and Cicero as well as Cato in 
prose. 

"TEXTS M Triz (ed) maior 1883-5), C. Hosius (Teubner, 1903); 
P. K. Marshall (O C'T. 1908). 

CoOMMTNIARY H M Llornsby (1936), bk 1 only 

"TRANSLALION, J. C Rolfe, with text (Loeb, 1927) 

LUR. L busedlinder, Sittengeschichte Roms? (1908 13), appendix 
ly, P, K. Marshall, CPA 1903, 147 Ħ. 

SrrcraL Siuprrs. R Marache, La Critique littéraire de langue 
Jatine et le dere BUET du pout arehalsant au Tl" siècle de notre ère 
(1952), R Marache, Mots nou eaux et mots archatques chez Fronton ct 


Aulu-Gelie (1957), M. D Hrock, Studies in Fronto and his Ape (1911). 
P K M. 


GELLO (I'eA(A) 0), a female daemon that steals children, 
in ancient, medieval, and moder Greek belief, from 
Sappho (fr. 178 Lobel-Page) on. According to the Suda, 
s.v. TedAdoiic madudiAwrépa, she was a woman who died 
untimely, dwpos, notoriously a dangerous kind of ghost. 

Leo Allatuus, De Graser. hodie quorundam opinatonibus, 3; R. 


Schmidt, Volksleben der Neuprtiechen, 139 L; P. Perdrizet, Negotium 
Perambulans in Tenebris (1922). H.J. R. 


GELON (Lew) (c. 540-478 B.c.), son of Deinomenes. 
Cavalry-commander under Hippocrates (q.v. 1), tyrant 
of Gela, he became guardian to his sons, whom he dıs- 
possessed (c. 490), assuming the tyranny himself. He tul- 
filled Hippocrates’ ambitions by seizing Syracuse, under 
cover of reinstating the exiled Syracusan aristocrats, and 
transferred his seat of power thither (485 u.c.), leaving his 
brother Hieron (q.v. 1) at Gela as viceroy. Syracuse thus 
inherited the Geloan supremacy in eastern Sicily and 
prospered to such an extent that ıt was acknowledged us 
the greatest Hellenic power of the time. In the next two 
years Gclon destroyed Camarina and Megara Hyblaca 
(qq.v.), removing their inhabitants to Syracuse. Envoys 
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of the Hellenic alliance sought his aid against Persia, but 
drew back when, as the price of assistance, he claimed the 
supreme command (Iidt. 7. 157-62). In any event, a 
Carthaginian invasion had been imminent since 483, but 
Gelon was well prepared. In alliance with Theron (q.v.) 
of Acragus he defeated at Himera a great Carthaginian 
army under Ilamilcar, whose expedition landed at the 
time of, if not in concert with, Xerxes’ attack on Greece 
(480n.c.). Gelon lived two years after his greatest triumph, 
a great and popular ruler much (perhaps exaggcratedly) 
respected in later tradition. 

Dunbabin, Western Greeks, 410 ff ; A. Schenk, Graf von Stauffen- 


berg, Trinakrta 1964, 170 ff ; A G. Woodhead, The Greeks in the 
West (1962), 76 fi. A. G. W. 


GEMINUS, writer of elementary textbooks on mathe- 
matical subjects (? ¢. 70 B.C.). His only extant work is 
Introduction to Astronomy (eicaywyt eis rà hawópeva), 
which gives a factual but non-mathematcal account of 
basic concepts of astronomy, mathematical geography, 
and the calendar (important as a source for Greek know- 
ledge of Babylonian astronomical parameters). He also 
wrote a treatise on the scope of the mathematical sciences 
entitled Jepi tjs Tay paOnudtwv trafews or Îewpias, in at 
least sıx books, citations from which are made by various 
writers, especially Proclus (q.v.) and the scholiasts on 
Euchd book 1, including the Arabian an-Naprizi (c. A.D. 
990), whose knowledge of it comes from Simplicius. The 
treatise included a classification of the mathematical 
sciences, arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, astronomy, 
optics, peodesy, canomic (musical hurmony) and logistic 
(practical calculation), an examination of the first prin- 
ciples, definitions, postulates, axioms, and of the whole 
structure based upon them (book 6 dealt with conic 
sections). Geminus also classified ‘lines’ (including 
curves), from ‘simple’ lines (straight lines and circles) to 
higher curves, e.g. the conics, the cissoid, ‘spiric’ curves, 
and the cylindrical helix; so also with surfaces. Geminus 
gave a proof of the special property ct ‘umiform’ hnes 
(the straight bne, the cucle, and the cvlindrical helix). 
Simplicius (a7 Phys 291-2 D.) quotes from an epitome 
by Geminus of Posidomus’ Meteorologica. 

Editon ol the eatwyeayy by Mantius (Veubner, 1498), with German 
translation 

ComMMENT K Tittel, De Geran Stoici studis mathematicis 
(Leipzig, 1595, with index of references to his lost work). Pleath, 
Hist of Gk Maths n. 222 117 

On the optical part of the work see Damiano Schrift uber Optik, 


mtt Ausstgen aus CGemines hrsg von R. Schoene (1497) 
TH; GJ. T. 


GEMS. Precious stones were valued im antiquity as 
possessing, mayical and medicinal virtues, as ornaments, 
and as seals when engiaved with a device. Such engrav- 
ings (intaghios) 1 in soft mediums like steatite or ivory are 
found in Early Minoan days (see SEALS); the use of hard 
stones dates from the Middle Minoan Ape: Late Minoan 
and Mycenaean gems have a rich repertory of human 
and animal designs, the favoured shapes are the lenticular 
(round) and glandular (sling-stone). In sub-Mycenaean 
and Geometric times the art of working hard stones was 
largely lost. A revival in the seventh century B.C. 1s 
usually associated with the island of Melos, and tle 
commencement of classical gem engraving in the sixth 
century is marked by the introduction of the scarab 
(beetle) form of seal from Egypt. This was soon aban- 
doned in Greece for the scaraboid, which omits the 
beetle-back. The late fifth and fourth centuries mark 
the climax of Greek gem engraving. In Hellenistic times 
the choice of subjects grows restricted, but excellent work 
was done in portraiture. In Italy the Etruscans used the 
scarab until the third century; gems of the later Roman 
Republic show a wide range of subjects, combined with 
clumsiness of execution. With Augustus begins the large 
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series of ‘Graeco-Roman’ gems with few local charac- 
teristics. A period of decadence in the middle Empire 1s 
succeeded by a revival under Constantine. 

Cameos, in which the design 1s in relief, are for orna- 
ment only, and the finest are of the early Empire. 

Several gem-engravers are recorded in literature, e.g. 
Pyrgotcles, who worked for Alexander the Great; others 
are known from their signatures on extant stones, though 
many signatures are false. 

Engravers of gems used the drill and the wheel. These 
had to be coated with powdered emery (of which Naxos 
was and is an important source), except for working softer 
stones such as steatite, which was consequently often used 
in the earher periods. The stones most favoured 
for engraving in view of their durability, moderate hard- 
ness, and ahsence of grain were quartzes, especially 
those of the crypto-crystalline vanety such as agate, 
plasma, jasper, carnelian, and most popular of all, sard. 
Red garnet, amethyst, lapis lazul were much prized in 
jewellery. Cameos in which desipn and background were 
in contrasted colours were made of layered stones such 
as onyx and surdonyx. Of the hardest stones, emeralds, 
aquamarines, and sapphires were rarely engraved, while 
the diamond, probably unknown before the first century 
A.D., was not even cut. ‘lhe diamond-poaint, however, was 
sometimes used for engraving other stones. Imitations of 
gems in paste (see GLASS) were apparently much in de- 
mand; in the British Museum collection they even out- 
number sards. Imitations of rock crystal and red garnet 
were considered parucularly convincing. 

C W. King, Antique Gems (18660), A Furtwangler, Die antrken 
Gemmen (1900), W. B Walters, Catalogue of the Fugiaved Gens and 
Cameos, Grech, bousa, and Roman, in the British Museum (1926); 


R.A Lhiggins, Greek and Roman Jewellery (1901) 
I NP; D. EFE. 


GENETHLIACON, ga birthday poem. We do not know 
of such poems at Rome before the last century of the 
Republic. Though there were Greek antecedents in the 
conception of the daizer, in the rhetorical handling of 
natiultaan themes, and in epigrams of the Anthology, yet 
the typical birthday poetry of Rome was so intimately 
associated with the worship of the Gemius, that as a 
separate genre it made one of the original features in 
Latin literature Virgil's fourth Eclogue stands apart as 
a mystical herald of an expected birth. The birthday 
poetry of Tibullus and in the Corpus T1bulliianum shows 
more mdependence of Hellenic mythology than Pro- 
pertius docs, and more devotion to Roman religious 
tradition, Propertius’ single example (3. 10) greets 
Cynthia with an anticipation of banquet and festivity. 
In hım and im Horace (Carm. 4.11, invitation to Phyllis to 
celebrate Maecenas’ birthday) there 1s formal excellence, 
but a sincerer human note marks Tibullus and Ovid. 
Ovid pours out his personal feelings: Tr. 3. 13 deplores 
the melancholy birthday of an exile for whom there ts no 
white robe or altar ceremony; and 5. 5 expresses lus 
sympathy with his innocent wife on her birthday. 
Persius in his second Satura turns birthday congratula- 
tions into a homily on praying aright; and Statius m 
Silv. 2.7, addressed to Lucan’s widow on the dead poet's 
anniversary, blends birthday clements with those of the 
laudatio funebris and consolatio. Martial proves the 
importance attached to birthdays: he celebrates a friend’s 
anniversary, which he loves hke his own (9. 52; cf. 10. 
24; 12. 60); he sends three epigrams to Lucan’s widow 
recalling Ais anniversary (7. 21; 22; 23); another is on 
Virgil’s (12. 67), which Pliny (Fp. 3. 7. 8) says Silius kept 
more strictly than his own birthday; others are bantering 
pieces, on being passed over for a birthday feast, on being 
asked for the day after, on a man of ‘no birth’ who enter- 
tains the highest society on his birthday, on one who, 
as he does not want gifts on the day, might oblige 
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Martial with a gift instead (7. 86; 11. 65; 10. 27; 8. 64: 
9. 53). The last pagan poem in this class is Ausonius’ 
address to his grandson entering his sixteenth year 
(Idyll 5), where the Genius no longer counts. Christian 
poets break the ancient tradition by their faith that death 
is a new birthday, though ın structure poems of the sort 
by Sidonius Apollinaris, Ennodius, and Julanus are 
indebted to classical rules (see Menander Rhetor ap. 
Spengel, Rhet. ui, 368 f1.). 


E. Cesareo, If carme natahzio nella poesia latina (1929). J. W. D. 


GENIUS, literally ‘the begetter’, cf. ludius, ‘player’. In 
classical Latin the attendant spirit of every man, a sort of 
guardian angel, but originally his inborn power whose 
activities were apparently directed largely towards fos- 
tering the natural desires and their satisfaction; ‘suom 
defrudans genium’ (‘lerence, Phorm. 44) means living 
very parsimoniously ; ‘genio indulgere’ is to enjoy oneself, 
Although in common patlance every mule, bond or free, 
seems to have a penus, in tamily cult only one genius was 
honoured in each household, that of the paterfamilias, 
particularly on the occasion of his marriage, as Festus, 
83. 23 Lindsay (‘genialis lectus, qui nuptus sternitur 
in honorem genir’), but also in the ordinary worship at 
the lararium, sce, e.g., G. K. Boyce m Am. Ac. Rome 1937, 
plate 17. 1 (one large serpent, bearded and therefore 
male, a well-known art-convention, underneath a scene 
of sacrifice); 18. 1 (two such serpents, one beuardless, i.e. 
female, presumably the iuno of the materfamuiltas, cf. 
JUNO). It 18 quite conceivable (see Rose, CO 1923, 57 fF) 
that originally the genius is the hfe-force of the family or 
clan, always in the guardianship of the paterfamilias for 
the time being and passing on at his death to his successor. 

Be that as it may, 1n classical times the genius seems 
to have been thought of as exactly equivalent to the 
idcos Öalpaw (cf. BIRTHDAY); ]lorace even says that 
it is mortal (like its possessor: Epist. 2. 2. 188), though 
adding ‘in unum quodque caput’, which might imply 
that it passes to another person on the death of the first 
one. By a curious extension, gods are said to have a 
genus (first ın 58 B.C., CIL' 1. 166 =~ Bruns go, line 16), 
It is more understandable that corporations and places 
are said to have cach its genus (Wissowa, 178). Through 
the practice that slaves venerated the genius of their master 
developed in imperil times the cult of the Emperor's 
genius. The fact that occasionally the genius of a dead 
person is mentioned (examples in De-Marchi, 71) 18 
certainly Greek; cf. the occasional dedications to the 
daimon of the departed. It is the divine guardian who still 
watches over him in another world. 


A. De-Marchi, J/ eulto pnvato di Roma antica 
Wissowa, RA 175 ft.; Latte, RR 103, 306. 


(1896), 69 ff ; 
H.J R. 
GENOS (yéras, in some States marpa or narpa), a family, 
in the sense of a group of persons claiming descent in the 
male line from a single ancestor; narrower than a phratry 
(g.v.), of which ıt might form a part, it could itself com- 
prise a number of branches (axoi). Its members were 
yernra (or ratpia@rat). We naturally hear most of noble 
families, supposedly of heroic, ultimately divine ancestry 
and usually bearing names in patronymic torm. Such 
families were to be found in most, probably all, Greek 
States. Like phratries, gene were organized corporations 
whose specific activity wus the worship of the supposed 
ancestor. Jn some states the advance of democracy 
involved the establishment of artificial yén or marpa 
forming the lowest tier in a new classification of the 
citizen-body. 
At Athens the noble, i.e. named gene appear to corres- 
pond with the Eupatridai (q.v.). About sixty such gene 
are known; most have patronymic names. That the 
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lower classes were organized in gene is at best doubtful: 
the tradition that the whole citizen-body at an early date 
comprised 360 gene of thirty men each, distributed 
equally between the twelve phratries and four phylat 
(q.v.), 80 as to correspond with the days, months, and 
seasons of the year (Arist. Ath. Pol. fr. 3), is quite un- 
reliable; and, whatever may have been the position in 
early times, it is hard to see how the new citizens ac- 
cepted by Solon (q.v.) and Cleisthenes (q.v. 1) can have 
been admitted into existing gene or given new gene of 
which we hear nothing. That some citizens were not 
gennetat is implied by the law obliging phrateres to accept 
both oryeones (q.v.) and duoydAaxres (said to be an old 
synonym for genneta1); and the evidence of the fourth- 
century orators makes it pretty clear that while all citizens 
had pArateres and, potentially, cvyyeveis (relations on the 
father’s and mother’s side: see ANCHISTEIS), some did not 
have gennetai. Hence the widely accepted view that the 
Athenian gene were throughout aristocratic in character. 

Like the phratries they had a definite constitution 
and elected officials, including an dpywv. Besides the 
eponymous ancestor, they worshipped Zcus Herkeios 
and Apollo Patroos, the tutelary deities of all Athenians. 
They met at least once a year to elect officials, pass de- 
crees, and enrol new members, who had to be sons of 
existing membcrs born ın lawful wedlock or formally 
adopted. Acceptance seems to have carried unquestioned 
acceptance in the phratry also; rejection might be con- 
tested in the courts. Gennetat, like phrateres, ovyyeveis, 
and demotai (see DEMO!) were called on in the courts to 
bear witness to status. 

The Athenian aristocratic gene were probably formed 
in post-Mycenacan times and dominated public life tll 
Solon. Not only was the archonship reserved to them (see 
EUPATRIDAI), but individual families had an exclusive 
right to certain pricsthoods; e.g., the Eumolpidae and 
Kerykes (see EUMOLPUs) supplied priests for the Eleusinian 
Mysteries (q.v.). Solon deprived the gene of their mono- 
poly of office, and though Cleisthenes did not legislate 
against them directly (Arist. Ath. Pol. 21. 6), his reorgan- 
ization of the citizen-body (see DEMOJ, PHYLAT), must 
further have diminished their political power. While 
some gene gave thcir names to demes, which perhaps 
indicates that they were still locally concentrated and 
continued to wicld local influence, others, already dis- 
persed, are found split between several demes. But their 
priestly privileges remained intact (ibid.); they continued 
to provide leading men; and though some were wiped 
out 1n the wars (Tsocr. 8. 88), they remained a prominent 
feature of Athenian Ife and long outlived the phratries, 
some surviving into the third century A.D. 

Greek writers on Roman affairs used yevos to translate 


gens (q.v.). 


J. Yöpffer, Attische Genealogie (1889); C. Lécrivain in Dar.-Sag , 
s.v. (1896); (W. S. Ferguson, CPhil. 1910, 257 ff.; R. Dahms, PW vu. 
2, 2867 ff.; Busolt-Swoboda, Grech. Staatsk.4, see indexes; 1D. P. 
Costello, JHS 1948, 171 f; Hignett, Hist. Athen Const., see index; 
A. Andrewea, BSA 1957, 30 ff ; JHS 1961, 1 ff.; N. G. L. Hammond, 
JHS 1961, 76 fi. o en fe 22 


GENS (etymologically related to gignere) indicates a 
Roman clan, or a group of families linked together by a 
common name and their belief in a common ancestor. 
Beside this, purity of blood, personal liberty, descent 
from freeborn parents, and freedom from any shameful 
punishment implying deminutio capitis, were held the 
essential claims to membership of a gens. 'Theorics that 
the gentes existed before the State, or were set up by law, 
or originated from an artificial partition of the community, 
have been refuted by anthropologists and historians, 
who have rightly emphasized how the rapid economic 
improvement of the wealthier classes in a predominantly 
agrarian State would soon lead to a marked distinction 
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between upper and lower classes, and later to the estab- 
lishment of an order with a narrow family organization. 
Yet the gentes, despite their political and social impor- 
tance, never fulfilled any specifically public or political 
duties, apart from superintending several cults and 
ceremonies. The privacy of the gentes and the fact that 
their members (gentiles) neither recorded nor worshipped 
their founders confirms their relatively late origin. A 
further proof that the gentile assemblics were not re- 
garded as legally capable of passing resolutions binding 
on the whole community is that the annalists never 
mention any public enactment carried in these assemblies, 
although they often record measures taken by the gentes 
(cf. Livy 6. 20. 14). Although the gentes played little part 
in Roman constitutional and political history they 
greatly influenced the development of Jaw and religion, 
even after the prohibition of intermarriage between the 
orders, which caused the early collapse of several patri- 
cian gentes, had been abrogated by the Lex Canuleia 
(see CANULEIUS). When social equality was attained, the 
wealthiest plebeian families had already organized them- 
selves on the model of the patrician gentes, to which some 
of them probably gained admission. This, rather than 
a supposed original difference of race, settlement, or 
nationality, explains best the existence of both plebeian 
and patrician families within the same gens, and both 
minores and maiores gentes. 

If a member of a gens died intestate, his gentiles in- 
herited all in default of direct agnates; this fact supports 
the view that in early times land-property was based on 
the principle of family, rather than individual, ownership. 
The gentile assembles dealt with questions concerning 
testaments and bequests, adrogatio, adoption, eman- 
cipation, guardianship of minors, and appointment of 
curatores for insane or spendthrift members; their 
resolutions had to come twice a year betore the comitia 
calata which also had to ratify resolutions referring to the 
detestatio sacrorum and the consequent transttro ad 
plebem. Clients and servants of the gentiles shared ın their 
worship, and ceremonies, and were often buried in their 
masters’ family tombs. These sacra gentilicia mainly 
consisted in honouring the guardian divinities of the 
gens. They frequently came to be worshipped by the 
whole community; so, for instance, faith and flattery 
transformed Apollo, the ‘private god’ of the gens Juha 
and of Augustus, into the most honoured god of imperial 
Rome. 

Mommsen, Ròm. Staatsr. ur. 9 ff.; A H J. Greenidge, Roman 


Public Life (1911), 9 ff ; De Sanctus, Stor, Rom. ı 229 ff.; P de 
Francisci, Primordia Crvitatis (1959), 102 f. P. T. 


GENUA, the modern Genoa, although presumably 
always Liguria’s chicf town, is not mentioned until 218 
B.C. when already under Roman control (Livy 21. 32). 
After its destruction in the Hannibalic War Rome re- 
stored Genua and used it as a base against the Ligurians 
(q.v.) (Livy 30. 1; 32. 29; Val. Max. 1. 6. 7). A boundary 
quarrel between Genuates and Vceiturii Langenses was 
settled by Roman adjudicators in 117 B.C. (ILS 5946). 
Although an important harbour and road-centre, ancient 
writers seldom mention Genua. For its exports and 
imports see Strabo 4. 202. E. T. S. 


GENUCIUS (PW s5), Lucius, tribune of the plebs in 
442 B.C., is credited with three laws of which only the 
first has historical foundation: (1) forbidding the lending 
of money on interest as a temporary measure (which was 
soon disregarded) to relieve social troubles, caused by 
debts, usury, and a military rebellion; (2) fixing a ten- 
year interval before a second tenure of the same office 
(this was seldom observed and its attribution to Genucius 
is doubtful); (3) according to Livy (7. 42. 2) allowing both 
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consuls to be plebeian, or more probably making one 
plebeian consulship obligatory. 


G. Niccolim, Fast: det tribuni della plebe (1934), 66 ff. P. T. 


GEOGRAPHY (yewypadgia, ‘delineation of land’). It 
was the Greeks who created geography as a science (the 
Romans being merely their pupils). "he Greeks based 
their geography on fewer adjunct sciences than modern 
geographers, and throughout they lacked good technical 
appliances, and therefore could not obtain technical 
accuracy. Their knowledge of the globe covered but a 
fraction of the Old World; and scientific study merged 
with imaginative speculation und a priori deduction 
about the unknown, Within these limitations, however, 
their achievements in mathematical and descriptive 
geography were considerable. 

2. In Homer and Hesiod the earth was a round ocean- 
girt plane, symmetrically vaulted by heaven above and 
Tartarus below. In the following centuries the gradual 
discovery of the Mediterranean basin and of the adjacent 
lands not only gave wider knowledge of geographical 
details, but stimulated the lonian philosophers (from c. 625 
B.C.) to investigate the real causes of the earth’s structure 
and to map the earth and heavens more systematically. 
The Pythagoreans (after c. 525 B.C.) put forward the 
theory that the earth was a sphere, and Aristotle proved it. 
Heraclides Ponticus (c. 388-315) declared that the 
earth revolved round its axis, Aristarchus of Samos 
(c. 310—230) stated that it might also be revolving round 
the sun. But only the theory of the carth’s sphericity 
won general acceptance, and after 450 the ‘universal’ 
geography of the Grecks tended to be replaced by a more 
narrow study of the vixoupévņy or mbhabited land-mass 
of the earth. 

3. Geographic elucidation of the oikovpéern, pro- 
pressing continually with geographic discovery, was 
expressed in a literature comprising the following classes: 

A. WORKS ON PARTICULAR REGIONS. (a) Reports of 
discoveries. ‘hese were partly official, c.g. the reports 
of Hanno on = north-west Africa, and of Nearchus 
(embodied in Artian’s Jadica) on the Asian coast from 
Indus to Euphrates. Some of Caesar's chapters are geo- 
graphical, e.g. BGall. §.12-13, 6.25. Asurviving unofficial 
specimen is the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (see PERI- 
PLOI). 

(b) Reports of surveyors. Of this class we possess 
fragments from Alexander’s surveyors ın Asıa, and the 
Parthian Stations of Isidorus of Charax. These were in 
the nature of road-books, giving the important halts on 
the routes described. 

(c) Manuals for travellers, somctimes based on first- 
hand information. A large proportion of these consisted 
of coastal descriptions for practical navigators (7epimAa, 
nmapamAn, avaràoi). Fragments of an early example 
c. 500 B.C.) are reproduced in Avienius; an almost com- 
plete specimen survives in the so-called ‘Periplus of 
Scylax’ (ce. 350). We also have large pieces of Arrian’s 
Periplus of the Euxine Sea, and of the Stadiasmus Maris 
Magm (3rd c. a.D.), detailing landmarks, harbours, and 
waterpoints of the Mediterranean coasts, with distances 
in stades. To this class also belong the surviving lti- 
nerarics [q.v.). 

(d) Maps (q.v.), issued in connexion with the above 
works, or published independently. 

B. GENERAL TREATISES OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPIIY. 
These comprised comprehensive surveys (ys mepioĝo: 
or mepinytoes), with or without maps, coupled with 
descriptions of separate lands and land-groups (xwpo- 
ypagiat), or of particular places (romoypadia). They 
sometimes included physical geography and ethno- 
graphy. The I's mepiodos of Hecataeus (c. 510-490) 
described towns and peoples as well as geographic 
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features; the geographic insertions in Herodotus’ History 
contain much ethnological material. Of two fourth- 
century historians who included geography Ephorus 
attempted ethnography and historical geography, and 
devoted entire books to descriptive geography. ‘limacus 
dealt largely with the general geography of western 
Europe. The contemporary historians of Alexander 
contained much useful geographical material. ‘The 
description of India by Ctesias (e. 400) was overloaded 
with fable, but that of Megasthenes (c. 295) gave a good 
description of the Ganges valley, of which he had 
personal knowledge. 

The opening up of the Near East by Alexander's 
successors was reflected in Agatharchides’ description of 
the Red Sea coasts (c. 110—partly extant), and in the 
geographical chapters of Diodorus Siculus (c. 100-20), 
that of western Europe by the Romans in the geographical 
excursuses of Polybius and of Posidonius. A general 
resumptive work on Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
geography was composed by Artemidorus (c. 100). "his 
was eclipsed a century later by the treatise of Strabo, 
which includes topography, physical, historical, political, 
and also mathematical geography. The only other 
descriptive geography of scientific value was the Descriptio 
Orbis of Agrippa, containing a commentary to his map 
of the world. Other works of this class were books 2-6 
of the Natural History of Pliny (little more than a gazet- 
teer); a description of Africa by Juba IT (25 n.c.-c. A.D. 
24); a versihed description of the whole known world by 
Dionysius Periegetes (ITadrianic?); and school primers 
hike that of the versifier miscalled ‘Scymnus’ (c. 100 
B.C. ?) and of Pomponius Mela (c. A.D. 43). 

C. MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHIES. Scientific analysis 
of the earth's surface and a more accurate plotting of 
maps became possible when Aristotle demonstrated the 
earth’s sphericity, Eratosthenes made a reasonably exact 
measurement of the curth’s circumference, and latitudes 
were determined by means of shadow-sticks or by calcu- 
lation from the length of a solstitial day. Aristotle 
introduced the general principle of dividing the globe 
into zones. Dicaearchus (c. 310) laid down a basic line 
of latitude from Gibraltar to the Himalayas; Eratosthenes 
drew several parallels of latitude and longitude to a main 
line of latitude and a meridian intersecting at Rhodes; 
Hipparchus (c. 150) divided Eratosthenes’ main parallel 
of latitude into 360 degrees, drew parallels of latitude 
computed from the duration of the longest day, and 
proposed to plot all places on the map by latitude 
and longitude. A comprehensive attempt to apply the 
principles of mathematical geography was made in 
the [ewypadiry vdynynos of Ptolemy (c. A.D. 150-60). 
‘Though the greater part of his geographical data was not 
actually determined by astronomical observation, he 
systematically expressed them ın reference to curved 
Jines of latitude measured northwards from the Equator, 
and curved meridians measured eastwards from the 
Canary Islands. Unfortunately the works of the mathe- 
matical geographers and of Strabo did not command 
the attention which they deserved; the erroneous belicfs 
of older writers were preserved by tradition, and the 
authors of later date than Ptolemy were for the most 
part mere compilers from variegated and incongruous 


sources. See also ITINERARIES, MAPS, PERIPLOI, and 
articles on the persons mentioned above. 
E. H. Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography (1879, 1883, and 


1959); H. Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlwhen Erdkunde der 
Gniechen* (1904), H. F. Tozer, History of Ancient Geography? (1945); 
Cary—Warmington, Explorers; Thomason, Hist. Anc. Geog ; P. Sykes, 
A Hets of Exploration! (1950); Gisinger, PW Suppl.—B. iv. 
s21 ff; II E. Burton, The Discovery of the Ancient World (1932), 
a concise account with sources, E. H. Warmington, Greek Geography 
(1934). C. van Paassen, The Classical Tradition of Geography (1957); 
A. Diller, Jsis 1949, 6 ff.; O. Neugebauer, Isis 1949, 240 ff.; and hie 
The Exact Sciences in Antiquity (1942), 220 ff. È. W 
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GERASA, later Antiochia on the Chrysorhoas and 
modern Jerash in Jordan, was a Seleucid foundation, 
probably by Antiochus IV. Held by Alexander Jannaeus 
(102-71 B.C.), it remained in Jewish hands until|Pompey 
assigned it to Roman Syria and the Decapolis. Hence- 
forth its prosperity, which largely depended on caravan 
trade with the Nabataeans and others, increased, parti- 
cularly later when Trajan annexed Arabia Nabataea. 
Gerasa was visited by ITadrian and enjoyed a ‘golden age’ 
under the Antonines. ‘Though a colony in the third 
century A.D., the city and its trade steadily declined until 
a revival under Justinian; then followed capture by 
Persians (614) and Arabs (635) and an carthquake in 746. 
Extensive ruins of many buildings survive and the city- 
plan is clear: an arch, stadium, forum, colonnaded 
avenue, temples of Zeus and of Artemis (with Propylaca), 
theatre, open reservoir, and several Christian churches. 


M. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities (1932), 62 1t , Roman Empire’, see 
index, C. H WWraeling, Gerasa (U S.A 1938), i: L. Harding, The 
Antiquities of Jordan? (1967), R.O Fink, Jerash in the first century 
A.D’, JRS 1933, 109 fl , J. W. Crowfoot, Churches at Jerin 1941) 
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GERGOVIA, modern Gergovie (Merdogne till 1865), an 
oppidum of the Arverni (q.v.) successfully held by Ver- 
cingetorix against Caesar in 52 B.C. Caesar’s camps here 
were located by Stoffel for Napoleon [II and more 
recently the hill-fort itself has been excavated. Occupa- 
tion before 52 appears to have been slight, but there- 
after a small Gallo-Roman town persisted until well into 
the first century A.D., despite the foundation of Augustone- 
metum (Clermont- Ferrand) only 4 miles to the north- 
west, while a temple remained 1n use still longer. 

Cacs. BGall 7.4 2 and 34-53 C Jullian, Hist. de la Gaule i (1909), 


405 ff.; Greer, Kaniri 1 198 ff.; Desforges and P Balme, 
Gergovie (1 43); O Brogan and E Desiorges, Arch Journ. 1940, 

; J. Ja Huit et al., Galha 1943, 97 11., 1947. 27 f., 1948, 31 ff, 
ee, 14 ft AJL FW 


GERMANI. The earliest home of the German race was 
south Scandinavia, Jutland, and the north German const 
from the Weser to the Oder. In the long period from 
the last gluciation to the Iron Age many different ım- 
migrant groups arrived from south-west, south, and east. 
From c. 1000 B.c. Germans expanded southwards and 
westwards, so that by 600 there were Germanic elements 
in the lowlands around the Jower Rhine mixing with the 
peoples already established there. As the Germans moved 
southwards they came into contact with the Celts, who 
held the belt of highlands from the Ardennes to Bohemia 
against them for some centuries to come, In the third 
century German pressure became serious, and a fresh 
horde crossed the lower Rhine, while others pushed into 
the Westerwald and Taunus region of the middle Rhine 
and crossed to the Moselle, where they brought a Ger- 
manic strain into the Treveri. A new invasion west of the 
lower Rhine brought in the Germant cusrhenant known 
to Caesar, and some of the mixed population was driven 
down into the Marne-Aisne hasins (see BELGAE). The 
migration of the Cimbri and Teutones followed shortly 
after 120, and the Helveti south of the Main, already 
suffering from the pressure of tribal movements, retreated 
into Switzerland. ‘This general falling-back of the 
remaining trans-Rhenane Celts was hastened when early 
in the first century R.C. a new German host, the Suebi, 
moved south-west to the Main and Rhine. 
Corresponding expansion took place among the Ger- 
mans to the East. Those of the Baltic coast had spread 
over a wide area before the second century B.C. but were 
pushed away from the sea by the arrival of successive 
tribes from Scandinavia (q.v.), Vandals from Jutland, 
Burgundians from Bornholm, the Langobardi from 
Gotland, the Rugii from south Norway, and the Goths 
from south Sweden. The vanguard of the cast Germans 
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were the Bastarnae, who appeared on the borders of 
Thrace c. 200 n.c. By the first century a.b. the Vandals, 
with the Lugu, occupied Silesia, the Burgundians were 
behind them astride the Warthe, and the Langobardi had 
moved in the wake of the Cimbri and Teutones to the 
lower Elbe, leaving the Rugu on the Pomeranian coast, 
while the Groths held the lower Vistula. 

The origin of the name Germani is explained 
Tacitus, Germania, 2. One of the tribes or tribal groups 
taking part in the great offensive along the lower Rhine 
of the third century n.c. had been called Germam, and 
this name was adopted by the Gauls to designate the 
whole race (cf. the analogous case of Alemanni and 
Allemands). 

'The Germans themselves believed that they were 
descended from the god Turisto, born of the carth; his 
son Mannus (Man) had three sons, the ancestors of the 
three west German groups, Ingacvones (northern and 
north-western tribes), Istaevones (Westphalian and 
Rhenish tribes), Herminones (Suebi, Chatt, Cherusci, 
etc.). The absence of the east Germans from this classi- 
fication points to its originating in a period betore they 
became differentiated. They worshipped Woden (Metr- 
cury), Donar or Thor (Hercules), Ziu or Tu (Mars). 
Goddesses were as a rule less inportant, though notable 
exceptions like Nerthus and Tamfana are known, both 
the central deities of important religious federations. 
Though there were no temples in the classical sense, 
there were from an early age places—most commonly 
sacred groves ~ set apart for the worship of the gods. (See 
RELIGION, GERMANIC.) 

The Germans in the time of Tacitus were pastoralists 
who also engaged in agriculture. Among some tribes 
there were permanent chiefs, but among others special 
leaders were elected for special campaigns. The final 
decision on all matters of importance was taken by the 
warriors in their assembly; but the business of the assem- 
bly was considered first by a council ef prinapes, whose 
manner of appointment is unknown. Whether the notae 
mentioned by Tacitus (Germ. 7) were a form of runes is 
still a matter of dispute. 


Tac Germ, ed Anderson (1918); E A Thompson, The Farly 
Germans (1965), Much, PW, Suppl im, 8 v., I. Schmidt, Geschichte 
der deutschen Stämme” (1934-41). ODB, L A T. 


GERMANIA. For the Romans Germania long remained 
an undefined area east of the Rhine. After Cacsar’s cam- 
paigns the river became a frontier of the Empire. Augustus 
(q.v.) abandoned his plans to conguer western Germany 
and to advance the frontier eastwards from the Rhine to 
the Elbe (cf. also GERMANICUS), although he established the 
Danube as a frontier line against the German tribes to 
the north. Thereafter the Rhineland became a military 
area, controlled by eight legions under two consular 
‘Jegates of the armies in Upper and Lower Germany’ (with 
the point of division at Vinxtbach); civil administration 
belonged to the governor of Gallia Helgica. Under the 
Flavians some districts east of the Rhine, namely the 
Agri Decumates (q.v.) and the Taunus Mountains area, 
were annexed (see VESPASIAN) and c. A.D. 90 Domitian 
(q.v.) formally established two provinces of Germania 
Superior in the south and Germania Inferior in the north 
under legati Augusti pro praetore, although their financial 
administration was still linked to Belgica under a pro- 
curator provinciae Belgicae et utriusque Germaniae. The 
reduction of the legions to four under Trajan indicates 
gencral pacification. With Hadrian and Antoninus (1) 
(qq.v.) the frontier system was rcorganized (see LIMEs). 
After the loss of the Agrı Decumates and other trans- 
Rhenane territory (c. 263), Diocletian named Germania 
Inferior Germania Secunda, while Superior became 
Prima and Maxima Sequanorum, all three belonging to 
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the diocese of the Gauls and under the praefectus praetorio 
Galliarum at ‘lrier. 


E Stein, Dre katverlichen’ Beamten und Truppenkirper ım rëm. 
Deutschland unter dem Prinzipat (1932), E. Ritterlng, Fasti des rom. 
Deutschland unter dem, Prinztpat (1932); Germama Romana: ein 
Bilder - Atlas (1924); C. N Ruger, Germania Inferior (Kiln, 1968); 
G. Alfoldy, Die Hilfstruppen d 10m Promnz Germ. Inf. (1908) i 
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GERMANICUS JULIUS (PW 138) CAESAR (before 
adoption Nero CLaupius GEeRMANICUS?), elder son of 
Drusus (q v. 3), and Antonia (3), was born 24 May 15 
R.C. and adopted in a.D 4 by his uncle Tiberius. Since 
the latter was immediately adopted by Augustus, Germani- 
cus thus became a member of the Julian gens, standing in 
the direct line of succession, and his career was presently 
accelerated by special dispensations. He served under 
‘Vibertus in Pannonia (7-9), and Germany (11). In 12 he 
was consul, and in 13 was sent out again as proconsul and 
commander-in-chief in the Gallic and German provinces. 
By now he was an established popular figure. Like his 
father, he was held to entertain republican sentiments, 
and his affabilty was contrasted with the dour reserve of 
Tiberius. But, though by no means incapable, he was over- 
emotional and his judgement was unsteady. When, on 
the death of Augustus, the legions of Lower Germany 
mutinied, his loyalty was proof against the suggestion 
that he should supplant Tiberius, but his handling of the 
awkward situation Licked firmness. he resorted to theat- 
nical appeals and comuutted the government in Rome 
to the acceptance of the mutincers’ principal demands. 

Eager to emulate his father and conquer a large part of 
Germany, before the end of 14 he led the repentant 
legions against the Marsi. In the spring of 15 he cam- 
paned against the Chatt (q.v.), Cheruse: (q.v.), and 
Marsi, and rescued the pro-Roman Cheruscan Segestes 
from Arminius (q v.). In the summer he attacked the 
Bructeri (q.v.), reached the Saltus “feutoburgiensis (q-v.), 
and paid the last honours to Varus (q.v. 2): after an 
indecisive battle with the Cherusei, led by Arminius, his 
forces suffered heavy losses on their way back. For the 
man campaign of t6 a great fleet was prepared and 
the troops were transported via his father’s canal and 
the lakes of Holland to a stauon on the Ems, whence 
they proceeded to the Weser and defeated Arminius in 
two battles at Idistaviso (near Minden) and somewhat to 
the north; the fleet suffered considerable damage from 
a storm on its homeward journey. 

Although Germanicus beligved that one more cam- 
paign would bring the Germans to their knees, Tiberius 
judged that the positive results so far achieved did not 
justify a continuation of the drain on Roman resources, 
and culled him to Rome to celebrate a triumph (26 May 
17) and to take up a new command over all the eastern 
provinces, with maws imperium. Germanicus entered on 
his second consulship (18) at Nicopolis (q.v. 3), crowned 
Zeno, son of Polemo (q.v.), king of Armenia and re- 
duced Cappadocia and Commugene (qq.v.) to the status 
of provinces. In 19 he offended Tiberius by travelling, 
out of romantic curiosity, to Egypt, which Augustus had 
barred to senators. On his return to Syria the enmity be- 
tween him and Cn. Piso (q.v. 7), whom Tiberius had un- 
happily appointed governor of Syria with the intention of 
controlling him, became intolerable, and he ordered Piso to 
leave his province. Presently, however, he fell mysteriously 
ill, and on 10 Oct. died at Antioch (q.v. 1), convinced 
that Piso had poisoned him. His death—compared by 
some with that of Alexander—provoked widespread 
demonstrations of grief and in Rome some suspicion and 
resentment also; many honours were paid to his memory 
(see TABULA HEBANA); his ashes were deposited in the 
mausoleum of Augustus at Rome. 

Germanicus married Agrippina (2), the daughter of 
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Agrippa (3) and Julia (2). She bore him nine children, 
among whom were Nero (d. 31), Drusus (d. 33), Gaius 
(later Emperor), Agrippina (3), Drusilla (q.v.), and Juha 
(4). Eloquent and studious, he wrote comedies in Greek 
(all Jost) and Greek and Latin epigrams; he also trans- 
lated into Latin the Phaenomena of Aratus (q.v. 1), bring- 
ing ıt up to date and adding further matter on the planets 
and the weather. 
G Kessler, Die Tradition über G (1905), K Christ, Drusus und G. 
(1956), C. Questa, Mara 1957, 291 f., E Kocstermann, Iitti 1957, 
29 ff , 1958, 332 tl ; J van Ooteghem, LEC 1959, 241 f1, DCA 
Shotter, Hist. 1908, 194 f Children Mommsen, Ges Sehr w.271f1, 
Schanz Hosius ii. 437 ff. Iconography. 1. Curtius, Rom Mitt 1914, 
119 11., MDAI 1945, 08 11; J P. V. D. Nalsdon, JRS 1930, 152 1, 
S. Fuchs, Rom Maitt 1930, 212 ff , A W. Byvanck, Mnemos 1947, 
238 f, E. Hohl, Arch. Anz. 1948/9, 255 fF , V. Poulsen, Claudische 
Prinzen (1960) A M.;T.J C 


GEROUSIA, the Council of Elders at Sparta, consisting 
of twenty-eight yépovres of over bo years of age drawn 
from a restricted circle of aristocratic families, together 
with the two kings. Elected sinularly to the cphors (q.v.), 
by acclamation of the citizens (a childish system, Arist. 
Pol. 2. 12714), the gerontes held office for life, but at some 
later date the office was made annual, and under the 
Roman Empire re-election became a frequent practice. 
Possessing both deliberative and judicial functions, thev 
considered questions of public policy and prepared 
business for the assembly (see APELI AI 1), whose wishes 
they were in some circumstances competent to ignore. 
They heard cases involving death, exile, or a7uta, and 
could try even the kings; when the ephors laid charges 
before them they joined them in passing sentence. But 
representing as they did a largely unchanging aristocratic 
éhteythe effect of their prestige alone would po far be- 
yond anything given to them by specific powers. 
Gerousia was also a common name for city councils 
of an aristocratic or plutocratic type, whether survivals 
of the Homeric Councils of Elders, or new creations, as 
in the Greck towns of Asia Minor in Iellenistic or Roman 
times. A. M.W.,W G.F. 


GESORIACUM (Bononia under the later Empire), 
modern Boulogne-sur-Mer, and almost certainly the 
Portus Itius (1.e. ‘channel harbour’) of Cacsar; under the 
Empire the normal port of embarkation for Britain and 
station of the Classis Britannica. Its lighthouse was 
constructed by Caligula. Carausius’ fleet was blockaded 
here 1n A.D. 292. 


A.E E Wesyurdins, Geographie hist. et admin. de la Gaule romame 
(1875-90) 1. 340 tL, F Rice Holmes, Ancient Britain” (1935), 552 h; 
J- Heurgon, Rev. Et Anc 1948, ror fl. C. E. S. 


GESSIUS FLORUS, from Clazomenac, married Cleo- 
patra, a friend of Poppaea (q.v.), and thus gained the 
favour of Nero who ın A.D. 64 appointed him procurator 
of Judaca which Gessius proceeded to govern ruthlessly. 
Although Josephus’ account of his villaimies may be 
exaggerated, he certainly inflamed Jewish feeling (c.g. a 
demand for 17 talents from the ‘lemple treasury led to 
rioung and bloodshed) and helped to precipitate the 
great insurrection of 66. 


A. H. M. Jones, The Ierads of Judaea (1938), 235 ff. H. H. S. 
GESTURES. Since the peoples of southern Europe 
notoriously make more use of gesture than the northerners, 
it is not surprising that gesticulation was frequent and 
lively among the ancients. (a) The natural signs of 
the emotions were less restrained than with us. Thus, 
to jump for joy would appear to be no mere metaphor 
nor confined to children and excitable young people; 
Q. Cicero says he did ıt on receiving good news (Fam. 
16. 16. 1). Angry or troubled people bite their nails 
or their fingers (Hor. Epod. 5. 48; Pers. 5. 162). Achilles, 
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disturbed by bad news, smites his thighs (IL. 16. 125), 
and so do many after him, but it was too violent a 
gesture for an orator till Cleon introduced it (Quint. Inst. 
11. 3. 123). One or two gestures are strange to us, as the 
angry or perplexed scratching of the ear or cheek (Apul. 
Met. 6. 9; Heliodorus 2. 8 (p. 44. 29 Bekker)). (b) Orators 
and actors naturally made a study of gesture. The former 
were at first very restrained, particularly at Athens, where 
it was not good form till after Pericles to withdraw the 
hand from under the mantle (Aeschin, 1. 25); later they 
elaborated, keeping, however, within narrower limits 
than those of the stage (Quint. loc. cıt., 89; see the whole 
passage for oratorical usage). Concerning actors we are 
not so well informed, especially for tragedians of the 
classical Greek period, who cannot have gesticulated 
frecly in their heavy costume. Of New Comedy we can 
say a little more, owing to the descriptions by characters 
of their own movements, e.g. Plaut. Capt. 794 ff., where 
Ergasılus runs about the stage, shouldering through an 
imaginary crowd. In farce and pantomime much could 
be conveyed by gesture (e.g. Suet. Nero 39; Lucian, 
Salt. 37 fF.). (c) Religious and magical gestures: the most 
common gesture of prayer was to look up, or down, ac- 
cording as a celestial or infernal power was invoked, 
holding the hands palm upwards, or downwatds (JI. 3. 
275; 24. 307; Picard in Rev. Hist. Rel. 1937, 137 ft.). In 
the latter case the ground might be struck or stamped 
upon (as TI. 9. 568; Cic. Tusc. 2. 60), which perhaps 1s 
why the latter is not very common as a mere sign of 
Irritation. Kneeling or prostration were not usual in 
Greece (Theophr. Char. 16. 5, where see H. Bolkestein, 
Theophrastos’ Charakter der Deisidaimonia), quite com- 
mon in Rome. Kissing statues was common (Cic. Verr. 2. 
4. 94), also blowing kisses to them (Min. Fel, Oct. 2. 4). 
In human relationships a friend kissed the face, a suppliant 
the hand (Sittl, op. cit. infra, 79, 166); handshaking 
was more solemn. The most common magical gesture 
(to avert the evil eye, etc.) was to hold the hand so as to 
imitate the pudenda of one or the other sex, Sittl, ror ff. 

It is not surprising that there grew up a sign-language, 
ranging in signification from rudeness (Pers. 1. 58-60) 
to arithmetical calculations und even a sort of deaf-and- 
dumb alphabet (Bede, De computo vel loquela digitorum; 
critical text in Sittl, 256 ff.). 

C. Sittl, Die Gebarden der Griechen und Ramer (1890). 'T. El- 
worthy, The Evil Eye (1895), Horns of Honour (1900), contun much 
but inaccurate and unsystematic information. G. Neumann, Gesten 


und Crebdrden in der griechischen Kunst (1905); R. Briliant, Gesture 
and Rank in Roman Art (U.S.A. 1903). H. J. R. 


GETA (1), Lucius SerrIMIUs (PW 32), younger son of 
Septimius Severus and brother of Caracalla, became 
Caesar in A.D. 198 and Augustus in 209. During the 
Scottish campaigns he was left as governor of Britain at 
York. The mutual hatred of the two brothers was intens1- 
fied after their father’s death. On their return to Rome 
they lived in different parts of the Palace. After some vain 
attempts at reconciliation by their mother, Geta was 
assassinated by his brother in 212. See AURELIUS (2). 

IL M. D.P. 


GETA (2), GNazus Hosinius (PW 6), perhaps the subject 
of an acephalous inscription from Histonium (ILS 971), 
in A.D. 42 as propraetorian legate in Mauretania fought 
against the Moor Sabalus. Afterwards he (if Jvaios 15 
read for [dios in Dio Cass. 60. 9. 1), or his brother, 
served as legionary legate on Plautius’ staff during the 
invasion of Britain and distinguished himself at the 
Medway battle. He was later suffect consul (c. 45). 


R. Syme, AJPhil. 1956, 270. H. H. S. 


GETA (3), Hosipius (2nd c. A.D.), contemporary with 
Tertullian (De praescr. haeret. 39), patched together 
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from lines or phrases of Virgil a cento (q.v.) to form 
dialogue and choruses of a tragedy Medea, probably 
identical with that in Anth. Lat. (codex Salmasianus). 


Trxt. Dachr. PLM iv. 219 ff ; Riese, Anth. Lat> 1 i. Gr f. ; with 
metrical English translation J. J. Mooney (1919); with notes P. 
Burman Younger, Anth. Vet Lat. Epigr. et Poem (1759), 149 ff. See 
J. O. Delepierre, Tableau de la littérature du centon (London, 1874-5) 
1, 37 fÈ. J. W. D. 


GETAE, a Thracian tribe who had settled by the fourth 
century B.C. on the lower Danube to the south and east 
of the Carpathians (see ‘rimmACE). Greek writers tended to 
confuse them with the Dacians (see pacta) while later 
writers applied their name to the Goths, with whom they 
had nothing in common, J.J. W. 


GIANTS, a mythological race of monstrous appear- 
ance and great strength. According to Hesiod they were 
sons of Ge (Earth) from the blood of Uranus which fell 
upon earth; he describes them as valiant warriors (Th. 
185). Homer considers them a savage race of men who 
perished with their king Eurymedon (Od. 7. 59). The 
prevailing legend of the fight of the gods and the giants 
was formulated ın archaic epics and was embroidered by 
many later writers. A substantial account is piven by 
Apollodorus (1. 6. 1.). When the gods were attacked 
by the giants they learned that they could win only if they 
were assisted by a mortal. They called in Heracles, who 
killed the gant Alcyoneus and many others with his 
arrows. Zeus, who led the gods, smote with his thunder- 
bolt Porphyrion who attempted to ravish Hera; Athena 
killed Pallas or Enceladus; Poseidon crushed Polybotes 
under the rock that became the island of Nisyrus (Strabo 
489); Apollo shot Ephialtes; Hermes slew Llippolytus; 
Dionysus killed Furytus and many other giants besides 
who were caught in his vine; and Hephaestus arded the 
gods, throwing red-hot iron as missiles. "I'he grants were 
defeated and were believed to be buried under the 
volcanoes in various parts of Gre.ce and Italy, e.g. 
Enceladus under Actna. Bones of prchistoric animals 
were occasionally believed to be bones of giants. 

‘The Gigantomachy was one of the most popular myths 
in Greece and accordingly the names of participants and 
the episodes of the battle vary from writer to writer and 
from representation to representation. Zeus, Heracles, 
Poseidon, and later Athena, are the usual protagonists. 
In its early stage the myth seems to represent a variation 
of the popular motif of the tribe that attempted to 
dethrone the gods; in a more advanced stage of culture 
the myth was interpreted as the fight of civilization 
against barbarism. 

In art the giants are first shown as warriors or wild 
men (Hanfmann, Art Bull. 1937), later as snake-legged 
monsters (Waser, PIV Suppl. ii, s.v. ‘Giganten’). T'he 
most famous sculptural renderings are found on the 
archaic treasury of the Siphnians and on the Hellenistic 
altar of Pergamum. 


F. Vian, La Guerre des Géants (1952); A. van Windekens, BN 
1956, 59; W. Havers, Sprache 1958, 23, M. Delcourt, tard 
Religions (1965), 209 fF. G M. A. H. 


GILDAS (died ¢. a.D. 570), a British cleric and author of 
the De excidio et conquestu Britanniae (written c. 540), a 
work of moral exhortation which includes a short history 
of Britain. Full of imaginative errors though this is, ıt 
yet can yield valuable information on the chronology and 
culture of the Dark Age, and was used as a source by 
Bede, who thus perpetuated some of Gildas’s chrono- 
logical mistakes, notably in relation to the coming of the 
Saxons. 


Collingwood~Myres, Roman Britain; Frere, Britannia, 379 fl; 
Myrens, ‘Adventus Saxonum’ in W, F. Grimes, Aspects of Archarolo 
in Britain and Beyond (1951), 221 fE; C. E. Stevens, ‘Gildas Sapiens’, 
Eng. Hist. Rev. 1941, 353 1T.; J. Morru, ‘Dark Age Dates’, in M. G. 
Jarrett and B. Dobson, Britain and Rome (1966), iso ff. S.S.T. 


GLABRIO 


GLABRIO (1), Manrus Aciius (PW 45) (cos. 191 B.C.), 
a novus homo, tribune in 201 B.C., plebeian aedile in 197, 
rose under the aegis of Scipio Africanus to the praetor- 
ship in 196, crushing an Etruscan slave revolt, and be- 
came consul in 191 ın the Syrian War. He defeated 
Antiochus at ‘Thermopylae and began operations against 
the Actolians; he extended the Delphic sanctuary. After 
triumphing (190) he stood for the censorship, but with- 
drew under a charge of peculation supported by Cato in 
opposition to the Scipionic group. In 181 his son dedi- 
cated a temple to Pietus vowed at Thermopylac. The Lex 
Actlia de intercalando may belong to his consulship. 

G. Daux, Delphes au 11° et au I siècle (1936), 225; R. Flaceliére, 
Les Attohens à Delphes (1937), 156; Scullard, Rom. Fiol. 28n. 3, 81, 


125, p n. 1, 137 4f; A. K. Michels, The Calendar of the Roman 
Republic (U.S.A. 1967), 101 fT. A. H. Mcb. 


GLABRIO (2), Manrus Acitius (PW 37), grandson of 
(1), born ¢. 155 B.C., son-in-law of Scaevola (q.v. 3); 
augur and friend of C. Gracchus (q.v. 4); a8 his colleague 
(as tribune 122) he passed a lex Acilia repetundarum 
changing procedure in the repetundae (q.v.) court to 
make it more severe and providing for juries consisting 
of equites (q.v.). [le died soon after. The law is almost 
certainly that preserved (in part) on bronze tablets now 
in Naples and Vienna (Riccobono, FIRA 7; transl. E.G. 
Hardy, Roman Laws and Charters, 1). 

E. Dadian, AJPAwW. 1954, 374. E B. 
GLABRIO (3), Manius Aciiius (PW 38), son of (2), as 
praetor repetundarum (70 n.C.) presided at the trial of 
Verres (q.v.); consul in 67; as proconsul he fought in- 
effectually agamst Mithridates until superseded under 
the law of Manilius (q.v. 2). E. B. 


GLABRIO (4), Mantus Acuaus (PW 40), consul with 
the future Empcror Trajan in A.D. 91, when he was com- 
pelled to fight in the arena and was exiled In 95 he was 
executed. The cause is uncertain (Christian faith ?). He 
or his family 1s connected with the catacombs of Priscilla 

Dio Casa. 67. A P. Styger, Die romschen Katakomben (1933), 


100 ff ; F. Cabrol Leclery, Dict. d’ Aich. chrétienne vi 12593 kK. 
Friedmann, Atene e Roma 1931, 6g ff. M. 


GLADIATORS. Gladiatorial combats, held at the 
funerals of dead warriors in Etruria, were introduced to 
Rome (perhaps by way of Samnıum and Campania) in 
264 B.C., when three pairs fought at the funeral games 
in honour of D. Brutus Pera. ‘hey were held on an 
increasingly lavish scale- Julius Caesar exhibited 320 
pairs in 65 b.c.-- by private individuals, at first always as 
(or on the pretext of bemg) games in honour of a deceascd 
male relative until in 46 u.c. Julius Caesar’s games were 
in part not commemorative at all, in part commemorative 
of his daughter Julia (q.v. 1). Five thousand pairs fought 
in eight different games given by Augustus (Res Gestae 
22. 1), and the sume number in a single series of games 
given by Trajan to celebrate the conclusion of the Dacian 
war in A.D. 107. Gladiators were of four types: the Mir- 
millo, with a fish for crest on his helmet, and the Samnite, 
both heavily armed with oblong shield, visored helmet, 
and short sword; the Retiarius, lightly clad, fighting with 
net and trident; and the Thracian with round shield and 
curved scimitar. They were prisoners of war, condemned 
criminals, slaves bought for the purpose, or volunteers 
who had signed on for a fec and bound themselves 
by oath, auctoramentum gladiatorium (a practice which 
Marcus Aurelius tried by legislation to prevent). ‘hey 
were trained in gladiatorial schools (mainly in Campania) 
under a lanista (who was sometimes a retired gladiator) 
and were an investment which attracted even the prudent 
Atticus (q.v. 1). After Domitian gladiatorial games could 
only be given by emperors in Rome; outside Rome they 
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required official sanction. In Italy and the provinces they 
were given in amphitheatres or theatres by rich individuals 
or loca] magistrates or priests (often as a result of strong 
public pressure) or by entrepreneurs, who charged for 
admission. Though the life of a defeated combatant was 
often spared by the audience’s wish, these games (ap- 
proved by the Younger Pliny, Pan. 33) were condemned 
by sensitive pagan as well as by Christian writers. 

_ Fnedlander, Roman Life and Manners (F..T. 1908-13) n 41 1; 
iv. 166 ff.; 190 fl.; Dar -Sag. and PW Suppl.-l. ni. 760, 8 v ‘'Cladia- 
tores', P. J. Meter, Gladtatura Romana(i8k1); F.Weege, Arch. Jahrb. 
1909, 134 (clamıng Campanian origin), A. Pigamol, Recherches sur 
es yeux romains (1923); L. Robert, Gladtateurs dans [' Orient grec 


(1940); H M. Colin and L. Cozza, Ludus Magnus (1962); M. Grant, 
Gladiators (1967). Hluatrations Bull, Mus. Civ. Rom. 19 OPE 8), 
. P. D. 


_ 


37,59. Aurigemma, J mosaics di Zliten (1926), 141. 


GLANUM (Pavév), a Greek and Roman town south of 
st.-Rémy-de-Provence, under excavation since 1921. The 
earliest element was a Ligurian shrine, but ın the second 
century B.C. a considerable Massaliote settlement grew 
up. Structures uncovered include several Hellenistic 
houses and a possible bouleuterion, and the town struck 
its own coins. 

Romanization began, after a break, in the time of 
Marius, but the town secms to have suffered with 
Massalia in 49 B.c. Thereafter, as Glanum Livi, it was 
re-established, with mussive public buildings, and en- 
joyed Latin rights (Pliny, HN 3. 37). To the north stands 
a monumental arch and a mausoleum (Les Antiques); 
though the latter has heen claimed as a cenotaph for 
Gaius and Lucius Caesar (qy.v. 7 and 8), a date c. 48 B.C. 
now seems prohable for both. After the destruction of 
Glanum by barbarians (c. A.D. 270) the site was abandoned 
and a new walled town built at St.-Rémy itself. 


H. Rolland, Folles de Glanum 1 (1946), 1 (1gs8) (aupplements to 
Gallia); G. C. Picard, Les Trophees romains (1959), 195 fit. 


A.L. F.R. 


GLAPHYRA (1), a hetaera, met Antony in 41 B.C. and 
supposedly induced him to make her son Archelaus king 
of Cappadocia (q.v.) c. 36. T. J.C. 


GLAPHYRA (2), daughter of Archelaus, king of Cap- 
padocia (q.v.), was wife first of Alexander, son of IHerod 
(q.v. 1), then of Juba IT (q.v.), and finally of Alexander's 
half-brother Archelaus (q.v. 4), ethnarch of Judaea. 

Tl. J.C. 


GLASS (vados, vitrum). The art of producing a vitreous 
surface on stone, powdered quartz (faience), or clay was 
known in predynastic Egypt and passed to Crete, where 
plaques and figurines from the Palace of Cnossos illustrate 
the high level attained in the second millennium B.C. 
Glazed objects are common on Greek sites of the archaic 
period, some of them Egyptian imports, others probably 
made locally. In Hellenistic and Roman times Egypt and 
Asia Minor were centres of fabrication, and St-Rémy-en- 
Rollat in southern France produced vases during the 
Early Empire. 

Objects composed entirely of glass paste begin to 
appear in Egypt about 1500 B.C., when two allied pro- 
cesses seem to have been in use: modelling molten glass 
about a core of sand, and pressing it into an open mould. 
The chief Mycenacan glass is dark blue imitating lapis 
lazuli, used for beads, inlays, and architectural ornaments. 
In the sixth century small vases made by the sand-core 
process became known in Greece; they have opaque blue 
or white bodics decorated with polychrome bands formed 
by fusing coloured threads rolled round the body, and 
zig-zag patterns were produced by means of a comb or 
spike. Their place of origin is unknown. In the Hellenistic 
period bowls made in moulds come into fashion; these 
were produced mainly in Egypt. Here the tradition of 
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opaque polychrome glass was continued far into Roman 
times with the millefiori bowls, m which polychrome 
patterns were formed by fusing glass canes of various 
colours and pressing them into moulds. In the same 
tradition are the vases in two layers of which one is 
carved hke a carnco: the Portland Vase in London is the 
best-known example. 

The invention of glass-blowing in the first century 
B.C. (probably in Syria) wrought a profound change in 
the glass industry, which, hitherto limited to luxury 
articles, now became capable of cheap mass production. 
Under the Roman Empire glass largely replaced pottery 
for domestic use and funeral furniture. Foundries have 
been located in many provinces; like the terra sigillata 
potteries, the manufacture tended to move away frorn the 
Mediterranean towards the borders of the Empire. Thus 
in the later Empire, Belgic Gaul and Germany had taken 
the place of Italy and southern Gaul. In Britain also there 
were glass works, c.g. at Wilderspool, near Warrington. 
The vases, even when plain, show much varicty of form, 
and there are several styles of decoration—tooling or 
applying relef ornament to the surface when warm, 
cutting or engraving or painting when cold. Window 
glass, made by a primitive process of rolling, was known 
at Pompeii, and later became common; in the late Empire 
also begins the use of glass for mirrors. Gemstones were 
imitated, often skilfully, in glass puste at all periods from 
the seventh century B.C. onwards. Burning-plasses were 
used, and these may conccivably have been used as 
magnifying glasses by germ engravers. ‘here is, however, 
no evidence that spectacles were known im antiquity. 

A. Kisa, Das Glas im Altertume (1908), M. 1. Trowbridge, Pialo- 
logual Studies in Ancient Glass (U S.A. 1930); Forbes, Stud Anc. 


Technal v; D DB Harden in History of Technology, ed C. Singer, 
etc, n (1958), 311 fF. F. N. P. 


GLAUCIA, Gaws Servius (PIV 65), of low (i.e. 
equestrian ?) birth, but a witty popular orator. His carcer 
is Obscurc; but he was quaestor before 102 B.C., when 
Metellus (q.v. 6) Numidicus, as censor, wanted to expel 
hun from the Senate. As tribune (101) and praetor (100) 
he co-operated with Saturninus (q.v. 1), and, in one of 
those years (probably), passed a law on the repetundae 
(q.v.) court, restoring the court to the equites (q.v.), 
whose support he was secking. He hoped to be consul for 
99, after the assassination of Memmius (q.v. 1), but his 
candidature was disallowed and he died with Saturninus. 


J. P. V. D. Balsdon, PRSR 1938, of ff.; L. Badian, Haist. 1962, 
206 ff. E. B. 


GLAUCUS, in mythology, (1) a Lycian, son of Hippo- 
lochus, second in command of the Lycian contingent 
before Troy (I. 2. 876 and often). He encounters Dio- 
medes (q.v. 2), and exchanges armour with him in sign 
of friendship when told that they are hereditary évo, 
getting the worse of the bargain, since his 1s gold and 
that of Diomedes bronze (Jl. 6. 234-6; proverbial later). 
Wounded by Teucer (12. 387-8), healed by Apollo (16. 
527 ff.), he rallies the Lycians after the death of Sarpedon. 
Killed, over the body of Achilles, by Aias son of Telamon 
(Quint. Smyrn. 3. 278 ff.), Apollo caused the winds to 
snatch his body from the pyre and take it to Lycia, where 
the Nymphs made the river of like name to spring up 
about his grave (ibid. 4. 4 ff.). (2) Of Anthedon in 
Bocotia. He somehow (Ov. Met. 13. 920 ff. is but one 
of several versions; see Drexler in Roscher’s Lextkon i. 
1679—80) became immortal by a magic herb (or a magic 
bath, schol. on Pl. Resp. 611 c) and then for some reason 
leaped into the sea and became a sea-god. He was re- 
nowned for his prophecies (schol. ibid. and often); 
vainly wooed Scylla (q.v. 1; Ov. ibid.). (3) Of Corinth 
(Il. 6. 154), son of Sisyphus and father of Bellerophon 
(qq.v.), therefore great-grandfather of Glaucus (1) 
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(Bellerophon—Hippolochus-Glaucus). His most famous 
legend is connected with Potniae in Boeotia, where he 
kept a stud of mares and fed them on human flesh (or 
they ate a herb which drove them mad, or Aphrodite was 
angry with Glaucus because he would not let them mate), 
till they devoured him at the funeral games over Pelias, 
whereupon he became a Taraxippos (horse-frightener) 
which scared the tears at the Isthmus (Verg. G. 3. 267, 
Servius and ‘Probus’ ad loc., Pausanias 6. 20. 19; Etym. 
Magn. 685, 41). "hat the name belongs to these and 
some dozen other persons ([)1exler, op. cit.) is due to its 
being (a) an epithet of the sea, (b) an adjective appro- 
priate to the ‘bright’ cyes of a vigorous man. H. J. R. 


GLAUCUS (4) of Chios (or Samos, according to some 
late authors), to whom is ascribed the invention of 
welding non (etdnpov «xoAAqois; not of soldering iron, 
which ıs a modern process), made for Alyattes of Lydia 
(reigned 617-5600 B.C.) a stand of iron, supporting a silver 
bowl; this was for Herodotus (1. 25) ‘worth seeing above 
all the other offerings at Delphi’. Jn the time of Pausanias 
(10. 16. 1) the bowl had disappeared, but the stand re- 
mained, tower-shaped with an upward taper, the sides 
of openwork with crossbands, and decorated with fipures 
and animals (Ath. 5. 210 c). F. N.P. 


GLAUCUS (s5) of Rhegium (c. 400 B.C.) wrote an im- 
portant work On the Ancient Poets and Musicians (used 
by |[Plut.] De mus.), which began the ancient study of 
the history of lyric poctry. llis comments on Homer 
and his discussion of the plots of Aeschylus may have 
formed part of this work. The name Glaucus has been 
thought to be a pseudonym of the sophist Antiphon. 
FHG n 23; E. Vhiler, RA. Mus 186. JF. 


GLEVUM, Roman Gloucester, was founded as the 
fortress of Legio XX Valera in a.p 49 when Ostorius 
(g-v.) was moving against the Silures; «hors VI Thracum 
had carlier occupied an adjacent fort at Kingsholm as 
an outpost of the frontier of Plautius (q-v. 4). Legio XX is 
thought to have moved to Viroconium (q.v.) in 66, and 
Glevum was probably then held by Legio IT Augusta until 
c. 74 when it was advanced to lsca (q.v. 3). In 96 8 the 
vacant fortress was settled as a colonia under Nerva (ILS 
2365). Little is known of its subsequent history: the 
town never expanded as did Lindum (q.v.), and was 
perhaps overshadowed by the prosperity of Corintum 
(Cirencester). Colonial tile-works are attested by stamps 
reading R(e:) P(ublicae) G(levensium) and sometimes 
mentioning magistrates. The town fell to Ceawlin and 
the West Saxons 1n 577. 

l. A. Richmond, Arch. Journ 1946, 68 ff. 


GLITIUS ATILIUS AGRICOLA, a novus homo from 
Augusta Taurinorum, was one of ‘Trajan’s generals, and 
is known only from epigraphical evidence (JLS 1021, 
1021a: CIJ, v. 6980). Ilis career: military tribune in 
Moesia and quaestor under Vespasian; after his praetor- 
ship, turtdicus in Hither Spain, commander of Legio VI 
Ferrata in Syria, legate of Gallia Belgica (a.D. 95 ?-g6/97), 
suffect consul under Nerva (97), governor of Pannonia 
under Trajan (100/1-3), consul suffect 11 (103), and 
praefectus urbi. 


Syme, Tacitus, see index. 


GLOSSA, GLOSSARY (Greek). In Greek literary 
criticism yAd@ooat meant any words or expressions (not 
being mere neologisms or metaphors) â ovdeis dv eros 
ev rH cıadéxræ (Arist. Poet. 145832), i.e. belonging 
not to the spoken language familiar to the critic (14586), 
but to a dialect, literary or vernacular, of unother region 
or period (14574). The interpretation of Ilomeric 


S S.F. 


H. H. S. 
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yroa, misunderstood already by Hesiod, fell, no 
doubt, from the first, to schoolmasters (cf. Ar. Dattalets) 
and rhapsodes, and ıt appealed to sophistic interest ın 
language: cf. Democritus, lepi ‘Opjpou Ñ dpdoeretns 
cat yAwouewr. The living dialects were carly used for 
the purpose (cf. Arist. Poet. 1461%12), but, apart from 
Aristarchus, Alexandrian commentators, no less than the 
Pergamenes, usually preferred to explain hy etymology, 
as did Neoptolemus of Partum in Hepi yAwoodr *Opýpov, 
Interest in dialects was fostered by fitth-century linguistic 
speculations, and in the next two centuries by Peri- 
patetic studies, not least in natural history and its 
vocabulary, and by monographs based on personal 
knowledge of local dialects before the levelling operation 
of the «ow? The spirit of Alexandrianismn im literature 
further encouraged search for linguistic oddities, Some- 
times literary glosses were collected with only sporadic 
dialectal illustration, as the ]fomeric Glosses of Philctas 
and Simmias. Some specifically dialectal collections 
were devoted to Ilomer, Aleman, the Old Comedy, etc. ; 
others were not so related to particular authors or styles, 
e.g. the Ppvyiae parai of Neoptolemus, the "E@vixai 
Acéers of Zenodotus (perhaps not the Alexandrian), and 
the AloAucai yAducae of Antigonus of Carystus. The 
"Ovopacticov, often with dialectal variants, also hecame 
common: e.g. Callimachus compiled names of winds, 
fishes, and months, Dionysius lambus had a chapter on 
fishermen’s terms, and Eratosthenes other vocational 
vocabularies. Aristophanes ot Byzantiurn excelled all in 
the scope and diversity of his lexicographical labours 
(cf. Ael. N-1 7. 47). In his footsteps tollowed his pupil 
Artemidorus (on Doric, and cookery), Philistides (on 
names ot family relationships), and many others, notably, 
inthe first century n.c., Cleitarchus of Aegina, who proved 
a fertile source of dialect glosses under the Empire. 'The 
epi Tov Uromrevopevav uy eiphulai Tors naàmois of 
Anstophanes is a prototype of the ‘Atticist’ lexica which 
were Common jn the first century A.D. and still more in 
the following centuries. The first professed Atticist lexico- 
grapher was Eirenaeus of Alexandria (end of rst c. a.v.), 
and the ultimate sources of most later Atticists are 
also Alexandrian. As to glosses of all kinds, in the first 
century CG. compilation largely displaces independent 
research, and almost exclusively. prevails under the 
Impire; to the latter period, down to Constantine, the 
extant scholiasts and lexicographers are directly or 
indirectly indebted; but the sources thus absorbed have 
generally perished. The many glossaries and word-lists 
surviving ın papyri show the importance of such aids to 
reading in an age when the literary and spoken languages 
diverged considerably. Some of these are mere jejune 
lists; others are works of scholarship m which entries are 
supported by quotations. Some are general alphabetical 
hsts, others limited to the vocabulary of a particular 
dialect or a particular craft. 

K. Latec, Philol. 1925, 136; R. Reitzenstein, Geschichte d. Gr. 
Etymologika (1897); R. A- Pack, The Grek and Latin Literary Texts 


fram Greco-Roman Egypt" (1965), 1658 fl., see also under GRAMMAR, 
bl YMOLOGY. P. B. R. F.; R. D. 


GLOSSA, GLOSSARY (Latin). The need for marginal 
or interlinear interpretations of dificult or obsolcte 
words (yAd@acat) 18 coincident with the serious study of 
literature. The earhest reference to Latin glosses is in 
Varro (Ling. 7. 10: ‘ “tesca” aiunt sancta esse qui glossas 
scripserunt’). Some of the work of republican scholars 
like Opilius and Ateius was of a glossographical kind, 
and Vernus Flaccus was indebted to collections of glosses 
on Plautus, Ennius, Luciltus, etc. 

The extant Latin glossaries (generally named from 
their first item, e.g. Abstrusa, Abavus, or from the home 
of their chief MS., e.g. St. Gall, Erfurt) cannot be traced 
back further than the sixth century A.D. They arose 
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from the needs of monastery teachers who in the first 
instance gathered together (as glossae collectae) and 
arranged in a roughly alphabetical order the trivial mar- 
ginalia from copies of the Hible, Terence, Virgil, Orosius, 
ete., in their own or neighbouring libraries, only rarely 
did such marginalia contain any scholarly comment, and 
few glossary compilers had access to e.g. Festus or the 
Etymologiae of Isidore trom which to borrow. Copies of a 
glossary thus constructed sometimes had a wide ccula- 
tion and formed the basis for larger derivative compila- 
tions; for example, Abstrusa (which contained material 
from a good Virgil commentary) and Abolita (which 
contuincd Festus items and Terence and Apulcius 
glosses) form the foundation for Abavus, Affatim, etc., 
and above all tor the huge (early oth c.?) encyclopaedic 
Liber Glossarum or Glossarium slnstleubr (which also 
includes long passages {rom Jerome, Ambrose, Gregory, 
Isidore, ctc.). "l'he value of such glossaries 1s threefold: 
(a) their interpretations sometimes contain or provide 
evidence for Late Latin or Early Romance words; (6) they 
somctimes contain latent evidence for readings in the 
text of an author; (¢c) occasionally they transmit some 
tragment of ancient learning. 

Amongst later collections of glosses the best known 
are those of Salomon (1oth c.) and Paptas (11th c.), both 
of which rely on the Liber Glossarum. 

Of bilingual glossaries may be mentioned: (a) the 
(6th-c. ?) Cyrillus glossary (Greek with Latın interpreta- 
tions) wrongly attributed to the fifth-century patriarch 
of Alexandria and not yet fully published; (b) the 
Philoxenus glossary (Latin with Greek interpretations) 
wrongly attributed to the consul of a.D. 535; (c) the 
Hermeneumata(Greek with Latm interpretations) wrongly 
attributed to Dositheus; (d) glossaries with Anglo-Saxon, 
Celtic, or Germanic interpretations, 

J. ‘Yolkiehn, sv ‘Lexikographie, and G Goetz, s.v. *Glosso- 

raphie’, in PW, Schanz—Llomus, § 1119; W M. Lindsay and H. é: 


‘homson, Ancient Lore in Medieval Latin Glossaries (1921), J. 
Mountford, Quotations from Classtcal .duthore in Medieval Latin 
Glossaries (1925) Vol 1 (1923) of the Corpus glossariorum latinorum 
(ed. O Goetz), entitled De origine et fatts glossartorum laiu ton: 
consists entirely of prelatory matei sal, vols u-v give apographs of the 
oldest M5 ot the chief carly medieval glossaries (with readings 
ol other MSS ın the app crit): u (1888) contains latm-Gieek 
(= Philoxenus) and Greek- Latin glorsaries, an (1892) contains the 
pseudo-Dositheus Hermeneuniata; w (1889) contmns Abstrusa + 
Abolite (under the name gloss cod Var lat. 3321) and short 
derivative glossaries; v (1894) contains the Placidus glossary, excerpts 
(only) trom the Liber Glovsarum, etc , vols. vi and vn (1899-1901), 
entitled Thesaurus Glocsarum Emendatarum, present the items of 
vols u-v in alphabetical and corrected fonn The senes Glossaria 
Latina (ed. W- M. Lindsay and others) gives critical editions of the 
chief glossaries and (where possible) indications ol the source of each 
item: vol. 1 (1926) contains the purely glossary material of the Lab, 
Gloss. in ats enturety; vol n (1926) contains the Arma, Abavus, and 
Philoxenus glossaries; vol 11 (1926) contains Abstrusa and Abolita, 
vol iv (1930) contains Placidus (and an ed, of Festus based on glossary 
material), vol v (1931) contains the Abba and AA glossaries. Of 
Latin—Anglo-Saxon ylossanes, the Leyden glossary has been edited 
by J. H Hessels (1906), the Corpus glossary by W. M Lindsay (1921). 
L.atin-Celtic glossaries were edited by Wlutley Stokes and John 
Strachan, Thesaurus Palaeolibermeus (1901-4), two vols. with Supple- 
ment (1910); cf. R. Thurneysen, ‘Irische Glossen’, Zeitschrift fur 
Celnsche Philologie xxi; and Latın Germanic by E. Steimmeyer and 
E. Sievers (Lae Althochdeutschen Glossen, 4 vols. 1879 98). J.F.M 


GLYCON (1), poet of unknown date and place to whom 
the IAvewveiov or glyconic metre is attributed by 
Hephaestion (33. 12). Nothing else is known about 
him. The epigram in Anth. Pal. 10. 124 on the unreason 
of the universe 1s thought to be by a different poet of 
later date, since it appears with other late poems. 


S. Leichsenring, De metris graecis quuestiones onomaloogias 
(1888). C. M. B. 


GLYCON(2), sculptor, of Athens; known from signature 
of Farnese Heracles (Winter, KB 333. 4) in Naples. The 
statue was found in the baths of Caracalla, and is proved 
by the ancient inscription on another example in 
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Florence to be a copy of a Heracles by Lysippus (q.v. 2) 
Nothing ın the copy suggests a date later than the first 
century B.C. 


G Lippold, Kopien und Umbildungen (1924), 56. T. B. L. W. 


GNATHIA, near modern Fasano on the Adriatic coast 
of Apulia (q.v.), which gives its name to a curious type of 
polychrome pottery. lts history 1s unknown, but inscrip- 
tions from its recently excavated site reveal that Messapu 
(q.v.) once lived there. Horace (Sat. 1. 5. 99) rightly 
ridicules the story of volcanic activity here (cf. Pliny, HN 
2. 240). E T.S. 


GNIPHO, Marcus AnTONIUS, a scholar of the Cicero- 
nian age. He taught m the home of Juhus Caesar and 
had a school of his own. Ilis lectures on rhetoric were 
attended by Cicero during his praetorship (66 B.c.). He 
is said (by his pupil Aterus Philologus) to have composed 
only two books De sermone latino; but there is evidence 
that he wrote a commentary on the Annales of Ennius. 

J.F. M. 


GNOME (yvon). From the root-meaning ‘expression 
of opinion’ various specialized meanings spring, one of 
which is ‘pregnant utterance’, the pithy expression of a 
gencral thought. The sense is something like ‘epigram’ 
(in the commonest modern sense of that word), or, when 
the epigram has become current coin, ‘proverb’. Man 
must have begun to think of gnomes almost as soon as he 
was capable of making general propositions. At any 
rate we meet them on the threshold of Greek literature; 
for IIomer’s aurds yap éepdAwerat avipa atdnpos (Od. 
16. 294) is a gnome. The famous yr@A oeavrorv and 
pydev ayav are unsurpassable for brevity. Hesiod is full 
of gnomes, and so, centuries later, is Euripides, in whose 
day the cult of the gnome in intellectualist circles 1s 
satirized by Aristophanes (see LSJ, s.v. yrwpiðior, 
yvmpotvnéw, and cognate words). In prose, the gnomic 
tendency is strongly marked in ITeraclitus (q.v., and 
e.g. fr. 43), and even more so in Democritus (q.v.). The 
use of the gnome as not merely an ingredient in poetry 
or prose but as a literary form in itself can be traced 
back to Phocylides and Theognis (1) (qq.v.) in the middle 
of the sixth century R.C., and Democritus (c. 460-370 
B.C.) himself talks of his works as yvwpéwv (fr. 35). For 
the collection of gnomic sayings into anthologies, see 
CHREIA. See also SENTENTIA. 


PW. Suppl. vi (1935), 74 ff (Horna and v. Fritz). 


GNOSTICISM is a generic term primarily used of 
theosophical groups which broke with the second-century 
Christian Church. A wider, imprecise use of the term 
describes a syncretistic religiosity diffused in the Near 
East, contemporaneous with and independent of Christ- 
ianity. Many ingredients of second-century Gnosticism 
are pre-Christian, But there is no evidence of a pre- 
Christian religion or cultic myth resembling Christianity 
as closely as the systems of Basilides, Valentinus, and 
Manichaeism (q.v.), all of which owed the essentials of 
their beliefs to Christianity, or cven as the doctrine of 
Simon Magus which provided a rival religion of redemp- 
tion with a redeemer replacing Jesus. 

The principal characteristics of the second-century 
sects are (1) a radical rejection of the visible world as 
being alien to the supreme God and as incompatible with 
truth as darkness with light; (2) the assertion that elcct 
souls are divine sparks temporarily imprisoned in matter 
as a result of a pre-cosmic catastrophe, but saved by a 
redeemer, sent from the transcendent God, whose teach- 
ings awake the sleep-walking soul to a consciousness of 
its origin and destiny, and also include instructions how 
to pass the blind planetary powers which bar the soul's 


J. D. D. 
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ascent to its celestial home. The first proposition has 
close affinities with late Jewish apocalyptic; for the second 
the Gnostics claimed, with some reason, large support in 
the dialogues of Plato. The characteristic thcosophical 
claim is also made, viz. to present a religion that is at 
once esotcric and universal, satisfying the quest for an 
exclusive mystery while also claiming that all religions 
offer equally valid symbolic myths about the human con- 
dition. To explain how humanity came to need such 
drastic redemption, many Gnostics expounded Genesis 
miu as an allegory of the fall of a female cosmic power, 
an accident which led to the making of this visible world 
by an incompetent, perhaps malevolent creator. So the 
natural world betrays nothing of a beneficent creative 
intention. "The cosmogony provided the ground for an 
ethic which in most sects was rabidly ascetic, but in a few 
groups (especially Carpocrates’) produced a religion of 
eroticism, supported by an antinomian interpretation of 
St. Paul’s antithesis of law and grace and by an extreme 
predestinarianism, 

The principal sources of Gnosticism are the Platonic 
dualism of spirit and matter in which matter is invested 
with quasi-demonic properties by an evil world-soul 
(Lev. 896 e, Tht. 176 e), hellenized forms of Zoroastrian 
dualism (chicfly attested in Plutarch’s interpretation of 
Isis and Osiris), Mithraism with its theme of the soul’s 
ascent through the seven planets (modified to form part 
ot the Ophite Gnostic system as described in Origen, 
contra Celsum vi), Judaism which, besides the book of 
Genesis, contributed the apocalyptic themes of the con- 
flict between angelic powers and of the deliverance of the 
elect from this evil world, and above all Christianity to 
which Gnosticism was like a diabolical Doppelganger. 
The evidence of the Pauline epistles (esp. Galatians, 
1 Corinthians, Colossians) shows St. Paul using language 
often close to that of Gnosticism and at the same time 
strenuously resisting Gnostic tendencies in his churches. 
The fact that some of the proto-Gnost.. elements in the 
Pauline cpistles can also be found in Philo suggests that 
extreme liberalizing Judaism was a material cause of 
Gnostic origins. Nevertheless, the Jewish clement 1s not 
strong in all the systems, and in many there Is an anti- 
semitic spint. From the second century, attitudes closely 
resembhng Gnosticism appear in pagan texts, especially 
m Plutarch’s theosophical tracts, ‘Hermes Trismegistus’, 
Numenius of Apamea, the Chaldean Oracles (qq.v.), and 
alchemists like Zosimus. It is entirely possible that some 
Gnostic influence passed from Numenuus to Plotinus and 
Porphyry. Plotinus’ passionate attack on the Gnostics 
(2. 9) is the work of a man who not only had to purge his 
own circle but felt within himself the power of Gnostic 
infiltration; and the theurgy of the later Neoplatonists 18 
near to some of the grosser forms of sccond-century 
Gnosticism combated by the Church. 

In Christianity Gnosticism produced a sharp reaction 
against its rejection of the doctrines of the goodness of 
the creation and the freedom of man. The capacity of 
individual sects for survival was also weakened by the 
syncretistic acceptance of all religious myths as valid and 
true. Nevertheless, Gnosticism had a strikingly success- 
ful future in Manichaeism (q.v.). One early sect still 
survives in the Mandeans of lraq. 

Sources. Original Gnostic documents suryive mainly in Coptic, 
esp. forty-four documents in thirteen codices found at Nag-I lammadı, 
Upper Egypt, ın 1946, in process of publication: see J. Doresse, The 
Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics (1900), W. C. van Unnik, 
Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings (1960) Larlier discoveres: C, 
Schmidt, Kopttsch-gnostische Schriften (1905). Fragments of Hera- 
cleon, Marcion, and Valentinus ate preserved in quotations made by 
orthodox cntics (esp. Irenneus, ‘Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Origen) 

Cin run FE de Faye, Gnostiques et Gnostic1sme? (1925); F. C. 
Burkitt, Church and Gnosts (1932); W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis (1907); H. Jonas, The Gnostic Religion (1958); R. M. Grant, 
Gnosticasm and early Christianity (1959); Gnosticism, an Anthology 
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(1961); K. Rudolph, Die Mandder (1960-5, 3 vols.); H. C. Puech, 
‘Gnosis and Time’, Papers from Eranos Yearbooks, Man and Time 
(1958); A D Nock, ‘Gnosticism’, Harv. Theol. Rev, 1964, 255 ff.; 
A.-J. Festugiére, La Revélation d'Hermes Trismégiste tiogp-54 
4 vols.), U. Bianchi (ed.) Origins of Gnosticism (1967). I. C. 


GOLD (xpvoós, aurum). Gold is a rare metal in Greece, 
and the source of the rich treasures found in tombs of 
the Bronze Age (Mycenae, etc.) is unknown. The island 
of Siphnos prospered in the sixth century B.C. by its 
gold production; later the mines were flooded. Mines 
on Thasos, opened by the Phoenicians, were working in 
Thucydides’ day, but have not been found. Macedonia 
and Thrace had a large auriferous area, where the mincs 
of Mt. Pangaeus were working before 500 B.C. More 
fruitful than the home supplies were probably those from 
overseas. Nearest at hand were Mysia, Phrygia, and 
Lydia; their fame as gold-bearing lands ıs attested by the 
stories of Midas, Croesus, and the river Pactolus. Electrum 
(qAexrpov), a natural alloy of gold and silver, was panned 
in the rivers of Asia Minor, and was used for the earhest 
coins and for jewellery. Colchis also furnished gold, and 
Scythians brought supplies from inner Asia. Yet there 
was a scarcity of gold in Greece until the conquests of 
Alexander made available the hoards of Persia. 

Early Etruscan tombs show a wealth of gold furniture 
comparable to that of Bronze Age Greece. Traces of 
carly mining are found in several districts of Italy, in 
particular the Pennine Alps. At Rome the metal long 
remained rare; it probably first became common through 
war indemnities. Under the late Republic and carly 
Empire the main source of supply was Spain, where the 
north-west and Baetica yielded immense quantities. 
Gold was also mined in southern France and dredged 
from rivers in other parts of Gaul; there are also workings 
in south Wales. After the first century the western gold- 
fields were largely superseded by those of the Balkans, 
Noricum, and Dacia. When the supply from these fell 
off during the third century a shortage of the metal 
appears to have been gencrally felt. 


O. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (1915); M. Rosenberg, 
Geschichte d Golds hmiedekunst (1910-25), R. A Thggins, Greek and 
Roman Jewellery (1961), G. Decatti, Oref/icente antiche (1955). 


GORDIAN I (Marcus ANTontus (PW 61) Gordianus), 
Roman Emperor, a.p. 238 When proconsul of Africa he 
was at the age of 79 invited to become Emperor by some 
young nobles who had revolted at Thysdrus out of re- 
sentment at Maximmus’ fiscal policy. He made his son, 
Gorptan II, his colleague. ‘The Senate, possibly fore- 
warned, acknowledged him, but Capellianus, governor 
of Numidia, remamed loyal to Maximmus. Gordian IT 
opposed his legionary army with a volunteer militia, and 
when he was killed his father committed suicide after a 
regn of twenty-two days (238). See R. A. G. Carson, 
Centennial Publicanon of the American Numismatic 
Society (1958), 181 ff. 

Gonpian IIl (PW, Antonius 60), son of Gordian I's 
daughter Maecia Faustina, was, after the murder of 
Balbinus and Pupienus (see BALULNUS) 1n A.D. 238, saluted 
Emperor by the Praetorians at the age of13. ‘he conduct 
of affairs was at first in his mother’s hands, but in 241—4 it 
passed to the practorian prefect Timesitheus. A major 
campaign began in 242 1n reply to a Persian attack the 
previous year (the Alamanm and Carpi took advantage of 
troop movements to raid across the northern frontiers). 
There were substantial Roman successes before Time- 
sitheus died (243). In his place Gordian appointed an 
Arab called Philippus, who soon showed his impcrial 
aspirations. Profiting by a food shortage he appealed 
to the soldiers who wanted a man, not a boy, as their 
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ruler. Gordian was murdered at Zaitha ın 244 (see 
PHILIPPUS 1). 


A T. Olmstead, CPhil. 1942, 241 ff; P W. Townsend, YCIS 
1955, 49 f H.M D.P; RB. H.W. 


GORDTUM, capital of ancient Phrygia, situated at the 
point where the River Sangarius 1s crossed by the main 
route westward from the Anatolian plateau to the sea, 
that of the ‘Royal Road. The site was occupied in the 
Early Bronze Age und Hittite period, and Phrygian 
settlement began probably in the tenth century n.C. at 
the latest. Gordium became capital of Phrygia in the 
eighth century, at the end of which it reached its height 
under King Midas. The city had massive fortifications 
and impressive buildings, and around ıt many tumuli 
were built in the eighth to sixth centuries containing 
richly furnished tomb chambers. Gordium was destroyed 
by the invading Cimmenians ın the carly seventh century; 
it recovered, but passed under Lydian and then, after a 
further destruction, under Persian domination. It was 
visited by Alexander the Great (333), who cut or unticd 
the ‘Gordian knot’. From the mid third century ıt was a 
Galatian village, abandoned in 1&9 w.c. In the time of 
Strabo there was a village at the site. 

See PHRYGIA; G. and A. Korte, ‘Gordion’, YDAT 1904, R. S. 


Young, Excavation reports in AZelrch 1955—60, Iy62, 1964, 1966; 
Proc Amer. Phil. Soc. 196), 348 A. a 


GORDYENE, a small Hellenistic kingdom (remnant 
of the Seleucid Empire), originally the land of the Kar- 
douchoi, east of sources of ‘Tigris, bordering Armenia 
(Strabo 16. 1. 8 and 24). It was a vassal kingdom of 
Tigranes (q.v. 1) the Great, who enlarged it at the expense 
of Parthian Adiabene. Its last king, Zarbienus, was 
executed for plotting with Lucullus (Plut. Luc. 29), who 
later looted its treasures. Pompey resisted Parthian claims, 
sent Afranius to overrun it, and restored most of it to 
Tigranes (Cass. Dio 37. 5. 4). Occupied by Trajan but 
regularly part of the Parthian and Sassanid Empires, it 
was finally ceded to Persia by Jovian (Ammian. 25. 7. 8 f.). 


Baumgartner, PW vu, s.v. l‘opdunyy), U. Kahrstedt, Artabanas LIT 
(1950), 59 IT. E. W. G. 


GORGIAS (1) of Leontini (c. 483—376 B.c.), one of the 
most influential of the sophists (q.v.), principally a 
teacher of thetonc (cf. Pl. Grg. 449 a). Lis visit to Athens 
as an ambassador from his home town ın 427 18s a land- 
mark in the history of rhetoric (q.v., §1). Later writers 
attribute philosophical doctrines to him, especially the 
thesis that ‘nothing exists, and if anything did we could 
not know about it’; but it seems likcly that this was a 
paradox maintained as a tour de force rather than a serious 
position, Gorgias’ main contribution to literature 1s in 
style; the extant Encomium of Helen (notable especially 
for the praise of Aoyus, §§ 8-14) and Defence of Palamedes, 
and also the Fipitaphios fragment (6 Diels- Kranz), illus- 
trate clearly the seductions of his antithetical manner, 
withits balancing clauses and rhymes: antithesis, homoco- 
teleuton, and parisosis became known as cxjpata J opyiua, 
His influence can be seen in Antuphon and ‘lhucydides, 
as well as in his great pupil Isocrates. Plato treats him 
with some respect; but Agathon’s speech in Symposium 
194 ff. is a vigorous parody, 

FRAGMEN!S. Diels, Vorsokr $ 82 (76); L. Radermacher, Artium 
Seriprores (1951), B. vna Helena, ed. O. Immuisch, 1927. See G. B. 
Kerferd, Phronests 1 (1955/60), 3 ft.; E. R Dodds, ed. of Plato's 
Gorgias (1959), 4 ff ; Norden, Ant. Kunstpr 63 {1 ; J. D. Denniston, 


Greek Prose Style (1952), 8 A., G. A. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion 
in Greece (1903), 61 ff. D. A. R. 


GORGIAS (2) (1st c. D.C.), a rhetor, who taught Cicero’s 
son at Athens in 44 B.C. Ile was best known for a treatise 
in four books lepi oxnpatwy (cf. Quintil. 9. 2. 102 ff.), of 
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which a Latin abridgement by Rutilius Lupus is extant 
(Halm, Khet. Lat. min, 4-21). D. A. R. 


GORGO or MEDUSA, a terrible monster in Greek 
mythology. Gorgo was the daughter of the marine deities 
Phorcys and Ceto. She had a round, ugly face, snakes 
instcad of hair, a belt of the teeth of a boar, sometimes 
a beard, huge wings, and cyes that could transform 
people into stone. She had two immortal sisters, who in 
art are also shown in the shape of Gorgons, Sthenno (‘the 
Strong’) and Euryale (‘the Wide Leapmg’), with whom 
she lived in the tar West, where Poseidon loved her. 
Perseus went in search of Gorgo, killed her with the aid 
of Athena, and escaped (Hes. Theog. 270). ller head 
adorned the aegis (q.v.) of Zeus and also that of Athena 
(IL 5. 738). From the body of Gorgo blood sprang forth; 
from one vein blood that Asclepius used to revive the 
dead, from the other blood which he used to harm men 
(Apollod. 3. 10. 3). In the moment of her death Gorgo- 
Medusa gave birth to Pegasus and Chrysaor. 

The myth of Gorgo-Medusa as known ın classical 
Greece contained rehgious and folkloristic elements of 
diverse ongin. The head of Gorgo, buried under the 
Agora of Argos (Paus. 2. 21. 5), seems to mdicate that 
the Gorgoncion was originally an independent embodi- 
ment of apotropaic power. Medusa again may have been 
originally an independent earth goddess (L. Malten, 
IJDAI 1914, 184; 1925, 121 ff). In art, Perseus killing 
Gorgo and pursued by Gorgons is a popular subject 
during the archaic period; Gorgo alone, a running 
winged dacmon, 1s also frequently shown, especially in 
Corinthian art. Jn the classical period Gorgo 1s humun- 
ized, and Hellenistic representations develop a definitely 
beautiful type of head for the dying maiden Gorgo (cf. 
Cic. Verr. 4. 124). [ler head always remained a popular 
apotropaic symbol. 

C Hopkins, AVArch 1934; H. Besig, Gorgo und Crorgoneion 
(1937); J. M Woodward, Perseus (1937), C. Hulst, Pes seus and the 
Csorgon (1947); T. Howe, An interpretation of the Perseus-Gorgon 
myth in Greek hterature and monuments through the classical period 
(1952); I. Serrailler, The Gorgon'’s Head (1901), B Goldman, A 
Snake Goddess, in Asiatic Demonology, and the Gorgon (1961); C. 
Hopkins, The Sunny Sule of the Greek Gorpon (19061), W. Hermann, 
MIDAICR) 1964, 15 E. Kunze, MDAA) 1963, 74; M. O'Brien, 
AZUL. 19604, 13 O.M A.H.;J RTP. 


GORTYN, one of the most important towns of Dorian 
Crete and capital of the Roman province, was situated mn 
the southern central plain of the island. Many ruins have 
been excavated, and many inscriptions found, among 
them the farnous ‘Code of Gortyn’, containing large parts 
of a supplementary codification (probably c. 450 n.c.). It 
included many older laws, or referred to them; some of 
these are also preserved in other inscriptions. The code 
contains rules of civil law only, but some facts of public 
law are mentioned. ‘The laws, lacking systematic order, 
deal with the family and family property, with slaves, 
surety, donations, mortgage, procedure in trials, and other 
items. The code of Gortyn ıs a mixture of primitive and 
developed regulations. Most intcresting is the position 
of the slaves, who had certain rights for their protection; 
they were also allowed to have their own property, and 
even to marry frec women. There was a clear distinction, 
especially in matters of hereditary right, between family 
and private property. There were detailed and rather 
liberal regulations on adoption and sole heiresses. Crimi- 
nal law was still closely connected with family law, but in 
many cases money penalties had replaced previous forms 
of punishment, and frequently the fines were payable to 
the State. Self-defence was forbidden. Witnesses and 
compurgators, and the oath of the party, served to estab- 
lish a case; but the judge decided at his own discretion. 
On the whole, the laws of Gortyn are the most important 
source of pre-Hellenistic Greek law, and reveal rather a 
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high standard of juristic conceptions, though it is not 
certain how far this code was valid even among Cretan 
States, 

J- Kohler and E. Zicharth, Das Stadrecht von Gortyn (1912): 
R Dareste, H. Haussoulher, ‘Th. Remach, Recual des imseriptions 
Juridiques grecques (1891) 1, 352 ff cf. Tod, no. 46; V. Ehrenberg, 
The Greek State (1960); D. i. Ann. scuola d’ Atene 1955-6. Date: 


M. Guarducci, Riv. £41. 1938, 204 ff. ; R. F. Willeta (ed.), The Law 
Code of G. (1967). V.E. 


GOTHS, a Germanic people, who left their original 
homes in southern Scandinavia about the beginning of 
the Christin era, and scttled around the lower Vistula, 
where Tacitus knew of them. In the period A.D. 150-200 
they migrated to the lands north of the Black Sea, and in 
238 at latest began to raid the Roman Empire. In the mid 
third century they launched heavy attacks on the pro- 
vinces of Asta Minor and the Balkans, but were checked 
by the victories of Gallienus and Claudius (2) Gothicus 
(qq.v.). A section of them, the Visigoths, occupied the pro- 
vince of ‘Transdanubian Dacia, from which Aurelian (q.v.) 
withdrew the Roman army and administration (c. 275). 
"The remainder, the Ostrogoths, built up a huge empire in 
the Ukraine, which they held until the Iluns overran 
them c. 370. Escapmg from Ilun mile in 455, they lived 
in the Balkan provinces until 489 when they marched to 
Italy under the leadership of Theodoric the Great (q.v.). 
As for the Visigoths, the Huns drove them across the 
lower Danube in 376; and on g Aug. 378, led by Friti- 
gern, they defeated and killed the Emperor Valens in the 
great battle of Adrianople. After living as Federates m 
Lower Moesia (382 95), they then, under the leadership 
of Alarıc, devastated Greece, migrated to Italy, and in 
Aug. 410 sacked Rome. Thereafter they moved to Gaul 
and Spain, and in 418 settled as Federates between the 
mouths of the Garonne and the Loire with their capital 
at Toulouse; but in 475 King Euric threw ofl the over- 
lordship of Rome and prockurmed an independent king- 
dom. His son Alaric IT was defeated anc killed by Clovis 
and the Franks at the battle of Vourdle im 507, and the 
Visigoths were driven from most of Gaul. ‘hey retreated 
to Spain, much of which had been conquered by Euric. 
In Spain the Visigothic kingdom survived until ıt was 
overrun by the Muslims in 711. Ulfila (c. 311-83) tians- 
lated the Bible into Gothic and was responsible for the 
conversion of the Visigoths to Arian Christianity late in 
the fourth century. ‘They became Catholics under King 
Receared in 589. 

L.. Schmidt, Dre Ostgermanen™ (1942), 195 fi., 
The Visigoths m the Time of UlUfila (19060). 


E. A. Thompson, 
E A.T. 


GRACCHUS (1), Tiwertus Sempronius (PW 51), 
curule acdile (216 R.c.) and magister equitum to Junius 
Pera after Cannac, commanded two legions of wvolones, 
slaves enrolled after Cannae. As consul I (215) he 
thwarted Hannibal at Cumac, as proconsul (214) near 
Beneventum he defeated Hanno who was trying to join 
Hannibal from south Italy. Consul JI (213); as pro- 
consul in 212 he was surprised and killed probably in 
Lucania. II tls. 


GRACCHUS (2), Trsertus SEMPRONIUS (PW 53), the 
censor, Was augur in 204 A.C., accompanied the Scipios 
to the East in 190, negotiating with Philip V, and as tri- 
bune at the time of the prosecution of L. Scipio saved 
him from imprisonment. Envoy to Greece ın 185, he 
became curule aedile ın 182, and as practor in 180 suc- 
cecded Q. Fulvius Flaccus in Spain. Here he completed 
the reduction of the Celtiberians by systematic operations 
and a liberal settlement (180-179), founding Gracchuris 
and giving peace for a generation. Consul in 177, he 
ruthlessly subjugated Sardinia (cf. Livy 41. 28. 8—10). 


GRACCHUS 


Censor in 169, with C. Claudius Pulcher, he intervened 
in the levies, opposed the publicani, and restricted the 
rights of freedmen; his austerity became famous. He 
served on embassies to the East (165, 162), was again con- 
sul (163), and died in 154. A man of high character and 
liberal thought, a fine strategist and great colonial gover- 
nor, he dominated the policy of foreign consolidation and 
internal restoration towards the middle of the century. 
He married Cornelia, daughter of Scipio Africanus, and his 
twelve children included Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. 


Livy 37 7, 38. 52 ff; 39.24 and 33; bks 40-5, Polyb. bks. 25 
and 31-2; App Hsp. 43, Gell. 6. 19; Cic Prov. Cons. 8. 18. 
De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. iv. 1, 240, 440, 464, 596, 611; J Carcopino, 
Autour des Crracques (1928), 47, Scullard, Ram Pol 143, 204 fi., 
282, 204 ff ; E Badian, Foragn Chentelue (1958), 121 ff ; D. C. Earl, 
Tiberius Gracchus (1064), 49 fF. A. H. McD. 


GRACCHUS (3), Tiers Sempronius (PW 54), son 
of (2) and Cornelia (q.v. 1), was cousin and brother-in- 
law of Scipio (q.v. 11) Aemilanus, under whom he served 
in 146 R.C. As quaestor (137) in Spain, he used his father’s 
connexions and reputation to save Hostilius Mancinus’ 
(q.v.) army by a treaty, which the Senute, on Scipio's ad- 
vice, disowned. Embittered against Scipio for under- 
mining his fides, he married a daughter of Ap. Claudius 
(y.v. 9) and, as tribune in 133 in Scipio's absence, pro- 
posed—-on the advice of Claudius, the consul P. Scaevola 
(q.v. 2) and Crassus (q.v. 1) Mucitanus-~an apranan 
law designed to solve the main social and economic 
problems of the day in a way profituble to this faction, 
‘The law reaffirmed the statutory (but long ignored) limit 
of 500 mera of public land per person, allowed an extra 
250 per child to make this more acceptable, and instituted 
a commission (to which he, his brother (4) and Claudius 
were appointed) to confiscate the surplus land - with 
power to judge on disputed boundaries—and distribute 
it in small holdings to poor citizens. T'he purpose of the 
bill was probably both to alleviate poverty (thus Plutarch) 
and to increase the number of men with sufficient pro- 
perty for military service (thus Appian). No doubt at the 
suggestion of his advisers (two of them eminent lawyers), 
he tried to short-circuit delaying tactics in the Senate 
(cf. LALLIUS 2) by putting the bill straight to the 
Pcople—which was legal, but contrary to mos matorum. It 
was vetoed by Octavius (q.v. 2) -who, persisting in 
Opposition, was deposed by popular vote—and then 
passed in a harsher form. This deposition struck at 
the foundations of Roman constitutional practice and 
alarmed many hitherto uncommitted. "Fiberius next took 
advantage of the death of Attalus IL] (of which, through 
inherited connexions with Pergumum, he had heard 
first) to propose that Attalus’ property, left to Rome, 
should be used to equip the new allotinent-holders. ‘This 
prejudged the important question of whether to accept 
the bequest and struck a blow at the Senuate’s traditional 
(though not legally established) control of foreign affairs 
and finance. When he sought re-election in order to see 
his programme through, he aroused fears of tyrannical 
power even among some of his previous supporters. 
When his friend Scacvola refused to use force against a 
tnbune, Scipio (q.v. 12) Nasica led a mob of senators and 
their chents against Tiberius. Taken by surprise, he and 
some of his adhcrents were killed on the Capitol. In 132 
Popullius (q.v. 2) punished many of those surviving; but 
the land commission continucd its work, for the moment 
unhampered, and ‘Viberius’ opponents tried to claim the 
credit for moderate reform. 

Tiberius’ tribunate marks the introduction of murder 
into Roman politics and the beginning of the disintegra- 
tion of the ruling oligarchy under the blows of Populares 
in its own ranks. 


D. C. Earl, Tiberius Gracchus (1963). For further bibhography see 
next article The sources on Tiberius Gracchus (3) are bedevilled by 
his brother's propaganda and by rival ancicnt interpretations. E. B. 
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GRACCHUS (4), Gaius Semrronius (PW 47), younger 


brother of (3), served under his cousin Scipio (q.v. rr) 
Aemilianus at Numantia (134/3 B.C.) and on his return to 
Rome made it his main aim to avenge Tiberius’ death and 
continue his programme. A member of the agrarian com- 
mission from the start, he supported the plans of Fulvius 
Flaccus (q.v. 3) in 126, but was sent to Sardinia as 
quaestor. Returning in 124, despite obstacles raised by 
his enemies, he was elected tribune for 123 and again for 
122. After laws meant to avenge his brother and secure 
himself against a similar fate, he passed a programme of 
radical retorm, aided by friendly tribunes. ‘I'he most ım- 
portant measures were: (1) a law assuring citizens of 
wheat at a reasonable (normally subsidized) price; laws 
founding colomies— including one on the site of Carthage 
which, carly in 122, Gaius himself went to establish— 
and reviving land distributions; laws regulating army 
service and providing for public works throughout Italy 
—all these both to relieve poverty and to gain the support 
of the plebs; (2) a law to have contracts for the decuma 
(q.v.) of Asia sold by the censors in Rome; and two laws 
(one probably passed by M. Tunius Silanus and one by 
Acihus Glabrio (q.v. 2)) establishing a new procedure for 
repetundae (q.v.) trials and taking juries for them, finally, 
from the wealthiest non-senators (see FQUI'TES) — these 
to protect provincials from senatorial extortion, provide 
a sounder basis for budgeting, and set up men assumed 
to be uninterested in politics to control politicians; 
(3) finally, in 122, he proposed (but could not pass) a bill 
to give citizenship to Latins and Latin status to other 
Italians—probably still chiefly for economic reasons 
(see FLACCUS 3), but also to protect them against increasing 
oppression by Roman magistrates. 

In 123 he found little opposition. In 122 Fannius (q.v.), 
for whom he had secured the consulship, and the noble 
tribune Drusus (y.v. 1) combined to defeat him on the 
citizenship bill, building up the common people’s reluc- 
tance to share their privileges—a policy that ultimately 
lcd to the Social War. Gaius and Fulvius failed to secure 
re-election for 121. When their policics were attacked in 
that year, they resorted to violence and, after the Senate’s 
first use of the so-called senatus consultum ultimum (q.v.), 
died in a riot. ‘Vhe consul Opimius (q.v.) severely punished 
many of their supporters. 

Guius was more gifted and more far-seeing than his 
brother. A proud aristocrat himself, a good orator and 
skilled at using the political system, he saw the need for 
radical reform, though not always the right way to 
achieve improvement. Aiming at the relicf of poverty and 
the protection of citizens and allies from oppression; at 
the improvement of budgeting and administrative 
efliciency; above all, ut the creation of a politically re- 
sponsible senatorial class, subject to constitutional checks 
in its control of the state (which he did not intend to take 
from it); he in fact created, in the eguites (q.v.), a new 
exploiting class, more oppressive than the Senate and not 
restrained by a tradition of public service or the exercise 
of political responsibility. ‘Thus he ultimately reinforced 
the worse and neutralized the better characteristics of 
Senate rule. However, it was his enemies’ final success 
that prepared the way for disaster. 


Our chief sources on the Gracchi (apart from numerous passing 
references in Cicero) are Appian, ACiw 1 and Plut. Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus On the tribunates, see Broughton, MRR 1. 493, 513, 517. 
Recent treatment with bibhography and diacusmon of sources, in 
H. H. Scullard, From the Gracchi tu Nero" (1903), ch u, See also 
E Badian, Hist. 1962, 200 Í. (bibliography 233 £), R. J. Rowland, 
TAPA 1965, 301. E. B. 


GRAECINUS, Jutius, entered the Senate under 
Tiberius and reached the praetorship. He is quoted by 
Columella (e.g. 1. 1. 14; 4. 3. 6) for his work on vines; 
possibly son of the Graecinus addressed by Ovid, Am. 2. 
10, Pont. 1. 6, and father of Julius Agricola (Tac. Agr. 4), 


GRAECINUS 


whose name may allude to farming tastes. Agricola’s 
father was executed A.D. 39 or 40 (AE 1946, n. 94). 
J. W. D.; G. D. A.F. 


GRAIAE (Ipaiaı), in mythology, daughters of Phorcys 
and Ccto, by name Pemphredo, Dino, and Enyo, sisters of 
the Gorgons (Hes. Theog. 270 ff.) ; they were three (Aesch. 
PV 794 ff.). They are an incarnation of age, grey-haired 
from birth (Hesiod), with one cye and one tooth left 
(Acsch.). Perseus (q.v. 1) stole their eye and so made 
them tell him the way to the Gorgons (Pherecydes ap. 
schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1515); or threw it away (Aesch. ap. 
[Eratosth.] 22) and left them blind and unable to help 
their sisters. IL. J. R. 


GRAMMAR, GRAMMARIANS (Grech). Linguistic 
analysis and classification begin, in Greece, with the 
fifth-century sophists. Their phonctic studies are 
reflected in the title of a lost work of Democritus ‘On 
euphonious and cacophonous letters’, and in a fragment 
of Euripides’ Palamedes ddwva rai ¢wvoivta avddafpas 
tiHeis .... Plato (Cra. 424c; cf. Tht. 203 b) mentions a 
classification of the alphabetic sounds as (a) voiced (the 
vowels), (b) adwva but not addoyya (the quidwra of 
Aristotle), and (c) ddwra xai afJuyya (the largest class): 
the last are the dġwva of the Alexandrians, who followed 
Aristotle in dividing them into ducda, pida, and pésa 
(x 0 $, x r m, and y 6 B), and used ovpdwva (consonants) 
to include both second and third classes, (b) and (c) above. 

2. Plato notices two distinctions of accentual intona- 
tion, ‘acute’ and ‘grave’ (Cra. 399 b), Aristotle also a 
third, intermediate, our circumflex (Poet. 145634). In 
ps.-Arcad. at p. 186—probably a sixteenth-century 
interpolation—Aristophanes of Byzantium is said to have 
invented signs for the accents (and other marks); but 
earlier work in this subject was eclipsed by that of 
Aristarchus. 

3. Grammatical classification of words begins with 
Protagoras, who first distinguished yéy ovozdarwy as 
appéva, OyAea, and axevy. Aristotle has the same terms, 
but sometimes uses petafld for oxevn, and notes that 
many oxevy are appéva or O7Aea. By the first century B.c. 
ovdérepov (neuter) came into use, and «owdv (common) 
was added, and eémixowov (1.c. of one gender but used of 
both sexes). 

4. Plato (Soph. 261 d) makes a practical discrimination 
between examples of two classes of words, pyuara and 
Ovouata, distinguished hy their potential functions as 
predications and designations respectively, in a sentence. 
Aristotle (Poet. 20) names and defines ovopa, papa, 
ouvdecuos, and apOpov; but as to the two last the text is 
disputed as to both definitions and examples. ‘These 
four, however, with oarotxetov, ovdAd\afy, wra@ows, and 
Acyos (composite statement—possibly without verbs) 
Aristotle calls parts of speech. Ile includes under 
atwoets all forms of the noun (which comprises also our 
pronoun, adjective, and adverb) other than the «Ajas, 
our nominative, and all verb-forms except the present 
indicative (ppa in the narrowest sense). ‘These flexions, 
whether nominal or verbal, have no separate names. 
Subject and predicate are distinguished as vumoxcipevov 
and «arnyopyevov. 

§. The stages leading up to Stoic grammar are obscure. 
There is evidence that Chrysippus discriminated ra 
mpoonyopixd, perhaps as a class of noun. Diogenes 
Babylonius recognized five parts of speech—Anistotle’s 
with the addition of mpoonyopia (common noun). [lis 
pupil, Antipater of Tarsus, added a sixth, named by him 
peodrns (as allied to noun and verb), by others mavòé«rys, 
but excluded from the final Stoic classification, which 
was the same as that of Diogenes. The terminology of 
inflexion—as of most phenomena—was greatly developed 
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by the Stoics. In Chrysippus, On the Five Cases, the 
fifth was almost certainly the adverb (cf. Aristotle); for 
the Stoics did not reckon the vocative a case. The 
nominative they called ôpĝý or evùvĝeia; the others 
(màayiar, oblique) were yen, indicating a yéos, 
otexý, used after verbs of giving, and airatixy, de- 
noting the amaror, the result caused. A tense (xpovos), 
present (evearws) or past (mapwynuévos), might be 
areAjs (sometimes culled mapararıxos), imperfect, or 
réAevos (or avvTeAcKds), perfect; a past tense might be 
descnbed as adpicros, undefined in respect of this 
distinction. The future tense was named ó péAdAwy 
(xpovos). Predications by finite verbs («arnyopypara 
or ovpBapata, while pia is, in contrast, restricted to 
the infinitive) were classified as active (evepynrica), pas- 
sive (ra@yrixd, including reflexives, avrimerorbora), and 
ovdcrepa (neuter, e.g. 6); or, on another basis, as 
complete (our intransitive) and incomplete (our transitive 
—requiring an object), with other refinements as to 
Tapacuupapata (e.g. pede por). 

6. From their predecessors the Alexandrians adopted 
ovopa (but not, as an independent part of speech, 
mpoonyopia), pha, ovvdecuos, and ãplpor; also the adverb 
(including our interjections), under a name, emippnpa, 
the history of which is obscure. ‘To these they added 
avTwruyia (personal and possessive pronouns only) and 
mpoJeots—a term which Chrysippus used, but in what 
sense does not appear; the later Stoics had a class of 
mpuberixot auivderpor, The eighth part was created by 
separating the perox7 (participle) from the verb; and 
some proposed, in vain, to pive the infinitive and posses- 
sive adjective a like status. These eight were known to 
Aristarchus, and were standardized by the text-book of 
his pupil, Dionysius (q.v. 15) Thrax. Thus far Greek 
grammar was descriptive. With the Atticist movement 
we find prescriptive grammar coming to the fore. One of 
the results of this change 1s the growth of false forms, 
known only to grammatians and thoe who followed 
them. 

7. Systematic syntax made little progress until the 
first century A.D. (see HARRON and THEON 1): the next 
century saw, however, the great and original work of 
Apollonius (q.v. 13) Dyscolus. 

For the history of kindred studies, see GLOSSA (GREEK) 
and ETYMOLOGY. It should be noted that ypayparixy is 
much wider in meaning than ‘grammar’. Of the six 
elements in Dionysius 'I'hrax’s (q.v.) definition of ypap- 
patucy only two belong to ‘grammar’; the rest fall under 
lexicography or literary criticism. 

J. E. Sandys, Hist of Class Schol 1(1904), 11. Steinthal, Geschichte 
d Sprachwissenschaft b d. Gr, und Romern (no index). G. Murray, 
Greek Studies (1946), 171 11. R. H. Robins, Ancient and Medrarval 
grammatical theory in kurope (1951); Chrast-Schmid--Stahlin, The 
most important Greek gtammarians have been, or ate to he, 


published in Teubner's Grammatici Graeci and Lexicographi CGraect 
P. B. R. F., R. B. 


GRAMMAR, GRAMMARIANS (Latin). The Ro- 
mans’ interest in formal grammar was stimulated, even 
if not first aroused, by Crates of Mallos (c. 169 B.c.). 
The Greek influence on Roman grammatical theory was 
permanent and is clearly indicated by the Latin termino- 
logy, e.g. casus (mrõows), accentus (mpoamdta), comiugatio 
(cutvyia). It was the doctrines of the Stoic scholars of 
Pergamum in their réyv7n mepi dwr7qs (a part of the theory 
of dtaAextix7)), and not (as is sometimes asserted) the 
work of Dionysius Thrax, which afforded the model for 
Roman grammatical treatises. T'he short school gram- 
mar, no less than the large comprehensive expositions, 
had three essential sections: (a) on vox, littera, syllaba, 
with an introduction defining ars and ars grammatica; 
(b) on the parts of speech with details of declensions, 
conjugations, etc.; (c) on the vitia and virtutes orationis. 
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When fully expanded, section (b) treated each of the 
eight partes orationis according to their accidentta: thus, 
nouns (including adjectives) were subdivided according 
to qualitas (propria or appellativa), genus (— gender), 
figura (simplex or composita, as felix : infelix), numerus, 
and casus; verbs according to qualtas (as perfecta, 
inchoativa, etc.), genus (activum, passivum, neutrum, 
deponens), figura (simplex or composita), persona, numerus, 
modus, tempus, coniugatio. Section (c) included discus- 
sions of barbarismus, soloecismus, cetera vitia (c.g. pleon- 
asmus, tupimosis), tropi (e.g. metaphora, onomatopoeia), 
metaplasmus, schemata lexeos, and schemata dianoeas. 
Syntax was treated incidentally ın sections (a) and (b), 
but sometimes (as in Priscian) a further section de con- 
structione was appended. The later grammars frequently 
included other sections: de orthographia, de differentiis, 
de idiomatibus (i.e. divergencies hetween Greek and Laun 
usage, e.g. sequor te : om čnopa), de metris (an which all 
metres were frequently derived by additio and detractio 
from the dactylic hexameter and the 1ambic trimeter); 
but these topics were often the subjects of scparate 
treatises. 

2. Interest in grammatical matters is first attested in 
the ninth book of Lucilius. In the second century B.C. 
Achus Stilo, in the first century B c. Gnipho, Opulius, 
Coscomus, Ateius, Nigidius Figulus, and Santra are 
known as writers on grammar; but it is Varro’s gram- 
matical system (included ın book 1 of his lost Libri disci- 
plinarum and implicit in his De Ling. Lat.) which is the 
earliest we can reconstiuct with any fullness. He distin- 
guished only four parts of speech: nouns (including 
adjectives and pronouns), verbs, participles, and particles 
(inchiding adverbs). The genitive, dative, and ablative 
cases he called casus patricus, casus dandi, and casus 
sextus (the last of which persisted for centuries alongside 
of ablativus); and nouns he grouped according to the 
ending of the nominative singular, The terms declinatio 
and modus were apparently not used by him, nor were the 
conjyugauions clearly defined. 

3. No complete grammatical work of the first century 
A.D. is extant (if we except the very intcresting sketch 
in Quint. 1. 4-8), but the Ars of Remmrus Palacmon, 
known to Quintilian and quoted by later writers, was 
clearly a work of great importance. Planned on a large 
scale, it brought a new clarity Into grammatical exposi- 
tion. The eight parts of speech are now satisfactorily 
differentiated, the ending of the genitive singular be- 
comes the basis for classification into declensions, and 
the four conjugations (1, 11, IIT correpta, III producta 
[= IV]) are distinguished by the final syllable of the 
sccond person singular present active indicative. Further- 
more, the practice of illustrating points by quotations 
from standard authors 1s firmly established. 

4. Except for the De Orthographia of Velius Longus 
and a simular work of Terentius Scaurus, nothing remains 
of second-century A.D. grammatical work, though both 
these writers, hke Flavius Caper, seem to have written 
comprehensive grammars. Of the third-century writers, 
Julus Romanus is known only by fragments, and the 
rclatively short work of his contemporary Sacerdos 
(which omits the vitia et virtutes orationis and includes 
a sectiot1 on metre) remains as our oldest extant Latin 
grammar. Possibilities of originality and innovation 
were apparently exhausted by the fourth century; 
for, apart from short grammars of the school-book type 
(c.g. Aeluus Donatus), authors either boldly copied out 
with minor modifications large sections of their predcces- 
sors’ work (e.g. Charisius) or fashioned a minute mosaic 
of borrowed phrases and ideas (e.g. Diomedes); in either 
case they achieved a fictitious novelty by their combina- 
tion of sources and their illustrative quotations. To this 
century belong, besides those mentioned, Albinus, 
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Cominianus, Marius Victorinus, Servius (who expanded 
the ars of Donatus), and the bilingual Dositheus. From 
the fifth century have been preserved the treatises 
of Asmonius, Cledonius, Consentius, Phocas, Pompeuus, 
and Rufinus, none of which ıs of major importance; 
but the early sixth century witnessed the publication of 
the vast grammar of Priscian (in cighteen books) which 
remained a standard work of reference for yranimatical 
matters in the Middle Ages. 


H. Keil (and others), Grammata Latim, B vola (1855 78), con- 
tama all the extant treatises Irom the third to amth centunes A D (but 
for Charisius the standard ed. 18 now that of Karl Barwick, 1925, lor 
Dositheus, that of J. Tolkiebn, 1913); G. Funmoh, Grammaticae 
Romanae Fragmenta (1907), gives the remama of republican and 
P impenal grammuanans A Gudeman, sv., ‘Grammatik’ in 
PW; K Barwick, Remmtus Palaemon und die romische ars gram- 
matica (1922; ~ Philologus, suppl. xv, n), especially 215 1f.; J. E. 
Sandys, History of Classical Se kelaran 14 (1900). J.F.M 


GRAMMAR, GREEK. There are two fundamental 
reference works: 

1. R. Kuhner, Ausführliche Grammatik der priechischen 
Sprache, 3rd ed., I (Phonology and'Morphology) by F. 
Blass (1890--92); Il (Syntax) by B. Gerth (1898-1904). 

2. E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik (in l. von 
Muüller’s Handbuch), 3 vols. (1939-53). 

Kuhner-Blass—Gerth ıs primarily a synchronic des- 
criptive grammar, While Schwyzer’s treatment is dia- 
chronic. Schwyzer contains full bibliographical material. 

For Hellenistic and New Testament Greek the indis- 
pensable reference work is: 

3. F. Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Grie- 
chisch, roth ed. by A. Debrunner (1959). 

The history of the Greek language is treated by: 

4. A. Meillet, Aperçu d'une histoire de la langue 
grecque? avec bibliographie muse à jour et complétée par 
D. Masson (1965). 

§- O. Hoffmann and A. Debrunner, Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache, 2 vols. (1953-4). N.B. ‘This work 
does not take account of the decipherment of the Linear 
B tablets. 

The dialects of ancient Greek arc treated exhaustively 
n two works: 

6. A. Thumb, Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte, 
2nd ed., vol. 1 by E. Kieckers (1932), vol. iu by A. 
Scherer (1959). 

97. F. Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte}, 3 vols.(1963). 

A briefer treatment of the dialects with select texts is 
found in: 

8. C. D. Buck, The Greek Dialects (U.S.A. 1955). 

A detailed descriptive treatment of Classical Greek 
syntax 1s given by: 

9. W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses 
of the Greek Verb, rewritten and enlarged (1912 and 
reprints). 

The most complete treatment of the particles is given 
by: 
ae: J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles? (1 954). i 


GRAMMAR, LATIN. There are two fundamental 
reference works: 

I. R. Kühner, Ausführliche Grammatik der lateinischen 
Sprache. New ed. by F. Holzweissig and C. Stegmann, 
3 vols. (1912-14). 

2. M. Leumann, Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre 
(1963); J. B. Hofmann and A. Szantyr, Lateinische syntax 
und Stilistik (1965) (both in I. von Müller's Handbuch). 
Leumann-—Ilofmann-Szantyr is more diachronic in treat- 
ment than Kúhner-Holzweissig-Stegmann. 

T'he history of the Latin language is treated in broad 
outline by: 

3. L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (1954). 
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For detailed discussion of historical phonology and 
morphology reference should be made to: 

4. W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language (1894). 

§. F. Sommer, Handbuch der latetntschen Laut- und 
Formenlehre’ (1948). 

6. R. G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin’ (U.S.A. 1945). 

7. R. G. Kent, The Forms of Latin (U.S.A. 1946). 

The most complete treatment of morphology, on a 
synchronic basis, is to be found in: 

8. F. Neuc, Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache, 3rd 
ed. by C. Wagener, 4 vols. (1892 -1905). 

A modern survey of Latin syntax is given by: 

9. E. C. Woodcock, A New Latin Syntax (1959). 

A fuller, historical discussion of many aspects of Latin 
syntax is given by: 

10. E. Lofstedt, Syntactica?, 2 vols. (Lund, 1933-42). 

The evidence for the spoken Latin underlying the 
literary language is discussed by; 

1. J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische 
(1936). 

A good introduction to later Latin both hterary and 
non-literary is: 

12. E. Lofstedt, Late Latin (Oslo, 1959). 

On vulgar Latin, the ancestor of the Romance languages 
sce, In addition to 3 above, 

13. C. H. Grandgent, 
Latin (U.S.A. 1907). 

14. V. Vaanidnen, Introduction au latin vulgaire (1963). 

R B. 


Umgangssprache? 


An Introduction to Vulgar 


GRAMMATEIS, secretaries, of various kinds; generally 
not responsible magistrates, though like them elected 
(mostly by Jot), and serving for a year only. ‘They are 
found ın most Greek States (sometimes called ypapparı- 
orat or ypadeis). In Athens the grammateus of the 
boule was, until c. 367 B.C., an elective official; but he 
served for a prytany only. After this the boule had two 
scerctarics, both elected by lot (but not from the bou- 
leutar) and serving for one year. The ypapparevs tis 
BovAys performed the general secretarial duties. The 
ypaupatevs Kuta mpuraveiay supervised the copving, 
registering, and preserving of all State documents, and 
(at first) arranged for their publication when this was 
ordered; his name was normally put at the head of a 
published document us a guarantee of its accuracy. The 
ypapparcvs T@ Onuw or Tis moAews read out dispatches, 
etc., to the ekklesia. The prytanets (q.v.) also had a 
grammateus (one of their own number); and collegiate 
magistracies, as the Eleven, the Hellenotamtiat, the Thes- 
mothetat, had theirs—the last chosen from the phyle not 
represented by the nine archons, and performing some 
duties for his phyle. 

A more important official, though serving for a year 
only, was the ypappateds Tod Kowod or tay ovvéðpwv 
of Federal States, such as the Aetolian and Achaean 
Confederacies. lIe generally ranked next after the higher 
military officers. A W.G. 


GRAMMATICUS in rhetoric has a wider meaning 
than ‘grammarian’, and implics a professor of literature, 
who carried on the elementary work of the /1tterator and 
trained a student for advanced rhetoric or even trenched 
on its province (Quint. Inst. 2. 1. 4-6). The Greek 
ypajparikos supplanted the Latin gy ei gramma- 
tici were poetarum explanatores (Cic. Div. 116) and 
expounders of a still more extensive field of knowledge 
(Cic. De Or. 187). Suctonius (Gram. 4) gives an in- 
structive summary. See EDUCATION, IV. 6. J.W. D. 


GRANIUS (PW 13) LICINIANUS wrote a handbook 
of Roman history in annalistic arrangement going back 
ultimately to Livy, but including antiquarian material, 
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e.g. signs and wonders, anecdotes, and curiosities. The 
remains, preserved in a London palimpsest, come from 
books 26 (?), 28, 33 (?), 36, reterring to events of 165, 105, 
78 n.c. The work, which shows archaism in style, an 
interest in Sallust, and the aim of school use, was written 
after Hadrian’s completion of the Olympieum ın Athens, 
at earliest in the Antonine period. 

Epvilions G Camo7z7i (1900); M. Flemisch (1904). O. Dieck- 


mann, De Gran. Lic. fontibus et auctoritate (1896); M. Flemisch, 
Gran. Lic, (189%). A. H. MeD. 


GRAPHE (ypaġń) in Athenian law was a type of prosecu- 
tion, the commonest kind of public case. The name seems 
to imply that when this procedure was instituted sts dis- 
tinclive feature was that the charge was made in writing, 
whereas in other procedures the charge was made orally. 
It may perhaps have been introduced by Solon early inthe 
sixth century B.C. By the fifth century charges in other 
causes also were put in writing, but the name graphe con- 
tinued to be used for ordinary public cases, excluding 
special types hke apayoge or phasis. 

Sometimes the term was used more loosely, cither to 
refer to any type of public case, or to refer to the written 
charge in any case, public or private. 

See DIKE, GRAPHI PARANOMON. 

Jo UL Lapsius, Das attiısche Recht und Rechtsterfahven (1905 15), 


237 fl, G. M. Calhoun, The Growth of Crinmunal Law im sinant 
Greece (1927). D. M. M. 


GRAPHE PARANOMON (ypa¢Ì rapavouer) in Athens 
was a prosecution (see GRAPIUL) for the offence ot pro- 
posing in the assernbly or council a law or decree wluch 
was contrary to an existing law in form or content. As 
soon as the accuser made a sworn statement (vmajoaia) 
that he intended to bring a graphe paranomon against the 
proposcr, the proposal, whether already voted on or not, 
was suspended until the trial had been held. The case 
was tried in a Jawcourt (see DIKASTFRION) under the pre- 
sidency of the thesmothetai (qy.v.). If the jury condemned 
the proposer, his proposal was annulled and he was 
punished, usually bv a fine; if a man was convicted three 
times of this type of offence, he suffered disfranchisement 
(see ATIMIA). If more than a year had elapsed since a law 
had heen passed, its proposer could no longer be pro- 
secuted, but the law could still be attacked and annulled 
by a similar procedure. 
lt is not known when this type of prosecution was 
instituted, but the carlicst known cases are the prosecu- 
tion of Speusippus by Teogoras in 415 R.C. (And. 1. 17) 
and the prosecution of Demosthenes the gencral at about 
the same time (Plut. Mor. 833 d). At that period ostracisrn 
(q.v.) had recently fallen out of use, and in its place a 
graphe paranomon became a popular method of attacking 
prominent politicians; the fourth-century politician 
Aristophon (q.v.) boasted that he had been acquitted on 
this type of charge seventy-five times. The most famous 
example is the prosecution of Ctesiphon by Acschines 
(q.v. 1) for his proposal to confer a crown on Demo- 
sthenes; the surviving speeches of Aeschines Against 
Ctesiphon and Demosthenes On the Crown were written 
for this trial. Other extant speeches composed for such 
cases ure those of Demosthenes Against Leptines, Against 
Androtion, Against Aristocrates, and Against Timocrates, 
and Hypereides Against Philippides. - 
giz 
SNL N 


J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren 

483 ff.; Hignett, Hust, Athen. Const. 210 fi. 

GRATIAN, Fravius, Roman Emperor (a.D. 367-83), 
was the son of Valentinian I. Most of his reign was spent 
in the defence of Gaul. An earnest Catholic he was much 
influenced by St. Ambrose, He was the first Emperor to 
omit the words pontifex maximus from his titulature; and 
despite the protests of Symmachus he ordered the statue 
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of Victory to be removed from the Senate House in 
Rome. He was overthrown by Magnus (q.v.) Maximus 
and was murdered at Lyons in 383. 

A. Cameron, JRS 1968, 96 fT. E. A.T. 
GRATTIUS ‘FALISCUS’ (less correct ‘Gratius’, 
Buccheler, Rh. Mus. 1880, 407: CII, vi. 19-117 fÈ; 
his connexion with Falerii, based on 1. 40 and the epithet 
‘Faliscus’ reported from a lost MS., are not universally 
accepted), Augustan poet contemporary with Ovid before 
A.D. 8 (Pont. 4. 16. 34), has lcft one work in about 540 
hexameters, the Cynegetica. In it he treats of the chase 
and especially the management of dogs for hunting. It 
is difficult to decide whether he owes anything to Xeno- 
phon (or pseudo-Xenophon) and Plutarch; for his list of 
breeds of dogs he may have used an Alexandrian source. 
he Latin influence most operative upon hum 1s that of 
Virgil’s Georgics; but he also borrowed from the Aeneid 
and from Ovid (Verdiére 1. 33 57). Authorities differ as 
to his influence on the sirnilar poem by Nemesianus (q.v.). 

The earlicr part of his work, after a proem, deals with 
equipment for capturing game (nets, snares, spears, and 
arrows); the remaining and longer part (150—541) deals 
with huntsmen, dogs, and horses. Here, the allotment of 
nearly 300 hnes to dogs (their breeding, points, and 
ailments) justifies his title. Fortunately for a reader’s 
interest, Gruttius diversifies his theme by the introduc- 
tion of episodes. ‘There is pleasant relief in these digres- 
sions—a eulogy on the chase, the accounts of two clever 
huntsmen(Dereylus and, considerably later, Hagnon), the 
homily on the deletertous effects of luxurious fare on 
human beings (somewhat amusingly juxtaposed with 
plain feeding for dogs), and two descriplive passages, a 
Sicilian grotto and a sacrifice to the huntress deity Diana. 
The concluding portion on horses 1s mutilated. Grattius’ 
diction and versification are Augustan, but he does not 
always express himself lucidly. How fat his inadcqua- 
cies ure to be aseribed to his exiguous MS, tradition 
(Vindob. 277 18 the sole independent witness) is un- 
certuin. 


Trx. M Haupt, Ovidi Haheutica, Gratu et Nemesiam 
Cynegetica (1838), EÈ Baehrens, PLM ı (1879), ©. Curcio, Poet. 
Lat Man (1902), J P. Postgate, CPL u (t905), F. Vollmer, PLM 
u a(iygar) Ci. also J A. Ru hmond, The Haleutica ascribed to Ovul 
(1962). 1 fl 

EpHONS (C = commentary, T = translation). P. J} Enk (C) 
(191k); Dull, Minor Lat. Poets (T), R. Verdiére (C, T, bibliography) 


(1964) i . os 
Special Stupis M. Viegl, Des Gr. Cynegetica, seme Vargdinger 
u. seine Nachfolger (1890). J.W. D; k.J K- 


GREECE (Geography). Greece with the Acgean basin 
is a section of the great mountain zone, a product of 
tertiary earth-movements, running from the Himalaya to 
the Alps; a section tilted and sunken towards the east, 
where the Cyclades are the mountain-tops of a land sub- 
merged. A volcano remains active in Thera. "T'he breach 
between the Cyclades and the eastern Aegean islands, oft 
Asia Minor, is ancient enough to be marked by significant 
differences in the native flora. 

2. To west and south, the Acgean basin has a high 
rim. The many-folded ranges of Pindus, with some peaks 
exceeding 8,000 feet in height (Parnassus 1s just 8,000), 
run NNW.-SSE. from Albania(Illyria) to the Corinthian 
Gulf. Their line is continued in the ranges of Parnon 
(6,427) and Taygetus (7,895 feet), dropping to the south- 
ern capes of Malca and Tacnarum (Matapan) respectively. 
Turning east, the ‘rim’ reeppears in the mountains of 
Crete, where Ida and the White Mountains slightly ex- 
ceed 8,000 feet. The greatest sea-depths in the Mediter- 
ranean are found off the west const, with 2,000 fathoms 
west of Cephallenia and more west of Crete. None of the 
above mountains, nor any other in Greece, approaches 
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the height of Olympus (9,750 fcet), which towers ahove 
its neighbours in the coastal range and the northern 
frontier range of ‘lhessaly. 

3. The mountains, whose slopes formerly carried 
much oak and beech forest, a protection against the 
terrible later denudation, are mainly of bluc-grey tertiary 
limestone; in a few places, as in Crete and Cephallcnia, 
cretaceous rocks appear. In places, where the limestone 
has been metamorphosed under great pressure, tt has 
become crystalline; hence the famous white marbles of 
Paros, Naxos, Thasos, and of Mount Pentelicus in 
Attica, and the coloured marbles, valued in the Roman 
Empire, of Tenos, Scyros, Euboea, and Thessaly. Other 
valuable minerals are rare. The gold and silver mines of 
Siphnos were worked out or flooded in late archaic times, 
and the chief source of gold m the Aegean area was now 
in the Pungaean massif m ‘Vhrace; but the silver mines 
of Laurrum in Attica und 1on-ores in Lacoma played a 
considerable part in the rise to power of Athens and 
Sparta. 

4. Rain falls in the Mediterranean mainly in winter; 
in Greece from mid May to late August there 1s normally 
none. The mountains intercept the rain-bearing westerly 
winds, producing a disparity in rainfall between west and 
cast: Corfu has 45 inches in an average year, Attica about 
16. The west coast of Asia Minor 1s again well-watered, 
and fertil «+; hence the early power of the lonian cities, cut 
short only through their exposure to enemies inland. 
Summer temperatures can reach 40° C. (104° F.) in 
Athens, and more ın mountain-girdled 'Vhessaly; but the 
dry air and north winds of summer (a constant factor in 
Aegean sailors’ calculations) render the climate of Athens 
one of the most bracing m the world. Agricultural work 
is intense in late spring, with harvest in May, and 
autumn, with ploughing and sowing after the first rain, 
vintage and the long business of olive-picking, but slack 
in winter and summer; an alternation of work and leisure, 
in which some have found one of the keys to an under- 
standing of the Greek achievement. 

g. But the vital factor determining the course of 
ancient Greek history, the struggles of the city-states, 
was the scarcity, and the distribution ın scattered pockets 
among the mountains, of arable land. The chief alluvial 
plains of the peninsula—those of Laconia, Messenia, 
‘hollow’ Els and Argos; of Agrinium in Actohia; of 
Eleusis, Athens, the ‘midland’ and Marathon in Attica; 
the plain of ‘'hebes and the Boeotian Cephisus valley, its 
adjacent hill-sides studded with the cities of Boeotia and 
Phocis; the Spercheius valley and even the wide plains of 
Thessaly (qq.v.)—all together make up only a small part 
of the land area. In the highlands and islands, such land 
is still scarcer. Where it occurs, it 1s tolerably fertile, 
though better for olives (between which corn is grown) 
and vines than for the essential grain; and the difference 
between its quality and that of the hill-foot land, to which 
peasants perforce expanded, tended to deepen the gulf 
between them and the old ‘best families’ in the plains 
(see PEISISTRATUS). ‘The hill-country between the chief 
centres of population, and the abundance of strong 
citadels, helped to confirm autonomy at the city level; 
the success of Sparta, controlling Tagetus, in conquer- 
ing Messenia, was exceptional, and fateful. Expansion 
overseas and the import of food were the only solution 
(see COLONIZATION). 

6. To the traveller northward-bound, the change of 
scenery in Thessaly and still more in the plains of Mace- 
donia is striking; but precisely here, the characteristic 
ways of life of the city-state did not take root. Only the 
colonies in the Chalcidic peninsula played some part in 
the affairs of Greece proper (see OLYNTHUS). Sicily and 
Magna Graecia (qq.v.) were as an America to Greece’s 
Europe; but the Greek heart-land remained in the 
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peninsula, ‘rough’, as Odysseus said of Ithaca, ‘but a 
good mother of men’. 


M. I. Newbigin, The Mediterranean Lands (1924); FE. C Semple, 
Geography of the Mediterranean Region (1932), Cary, Geograph 
Background, Sur John Myres, Geographical Han in Greek Lands 
(1953). A. R. B. 


GREECE (History). Greek history begins not wıth the 
first occupation of the peninsula and islands which we 
call Greece but with the arrival, several millennia later, 
of those Greck-speaking invaders whose language has 
been dominant over all comers of whatever race down to 
the present day. The Hellenes, as the Grecks of classical] 
times called themselves, traced their ancestors back to 
Thessaly, then ruled by Deucalion’s descendants ‘Hellen, 
the war-loving king, and his sons Dorus, Xuthus, and 
Acolus’, and to southern Macedonia where ‘Magnes and 
Macedon, delighting in horses, lived in the area of 
Olympus and Pieria’; and they saw Jason, Perscus, 
Heracles, Laius, and many others as Greek heroes living 
in Greece before the ‘l'rojan War, that ıs before the last 
phase of the Bronze Age. The decipherment of Linear B 
has provided a terminus ante .uem Greek was written on 
the mamland and in Crete, whether that terminus 1s 
dated c. 1400 B.C. or c. 1250 B.C. (see MINOAN SCRIPTS). 
Extensive excavation has shown that the mainland 
experienced large-scale invasions ¢c. 2000—1700 B.C.; 
thereafter settled conditions cnabled Mycenaean civil- 
ization (q.v.) to develop and flourish. It is generally agreed 
that these invasions marked the coming of the first waves 
of Grecks, their dialects being Ionic (Ion being son of 
Xuthus) and Aeolic, and in the following centuries Greek 
dominated the languages of the earlicr races of the main- 
Jand. The last wave of Greeks, those represented by the 
ancestor Dorus, entered Greece in the century c. 1125- 
c. 1025, their dialects being Donan and north-west Greck. 
As they came from the areas of Epirus and Western 
Macedonia, it scems likely that the reservoir of Greek- 
speaking peoples from which these waves of invasion 
spread was situated c. 2000 B.C. in Albania and in western 
and southern Macedonia. 

Mycenaean civilization resulted from a fusion of the 
Greck gentus and the skills of their predecessors on 
the mainland, of Minoan culture in Crete (see MINOAN 
CIVILIZATION) and of inspiration from the Near East 
(kings such as Danaus, Cadmus, and Pelops having come 
from overseas, according to the Greek tradition). One 
Greek element was love of war; it enabled the Mycenaeans 
to capture Crete and the southern islands, to carry 
Mycenaean arms and trade to the Levant and to Sicily 
and Italy, and finally to sack Priam’s city, Troy. The 
legends and the physical remains show that wealth and 
power wcre concentrated in the citadels of the kings and 
their noble retainers, champions in battle, armed with 
bronze weapons and equipped with horse-drawn chariots, 
an élite as remote as the medieval knights from the com- 
moners. Love of war was one of the factors which weak- 
ened the Mycenaean world in the last century and a half 
of its existence. Many citadels were strengthened by even 
more massive fortifications; Thebes was sacked by its 
rival Argos; the palace at Pylos was destroyed, perhaps 
by its neighbours, perhaps by pirates from the Adriatic 
Sea. Although the Greek kings combined to capture 
Troy, they returned to an even more troubled Greece. 
As we learn from the Nostoi (see HOMER and EPIC CYCLE), 
from Thucydides (1. 12), and from the results of ex- 
cavation, internal revolution and inter-state warfare 
caused widespread destruction. T'he annihilation of Troy, 
the weakening of her allies, and the deterioration of the 
Mycenaean world opened the way for invaders from the 
north. Hordes overran Asia Minor early in the twelfth 
century and set up waves of migration which threatened 
Egypt. Invasions of central Greece were followed by the 
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so-called Dorian invasion which overthrew Mycenacan 
power in the Peloponnese for ever (c. 1125 B.C.) and set 
up waves of migration overscas. The Iron Age started 
in chaos and in poverty, so far as Greek lands and the 
eastern Mediterranean were concerned. 

Our knowledge of the Late Bronze Age is being con- 
stantly enlarged by excavation and by the decipherment 
of inscribed tablets but mainly in matters of economic 
and material life. Greek mythology which was concerned 
to a remarkable extent with the last century and a half 
of the Mycenaean world gives us some 1dea of the beliefs 
and motives of men at that time. The cpic poems of 
Homer and the Epic Cycle (qq.v.) may supply a much 
fuller and a generally authentic picture of Greek life to- 
wards the end of the first great age of Greek achievement. 
As these poems were composed frorn 800 B.C. onwards in 
the form in which they have survived and as even the 
carliest of them, the Iliad, was at least four centurics 
later than the events ın the Trojan War which it describes, 
some scholars regard them as almost wholly fictitious. 
"The Greeks of the classical period thought otherwise, 
and the results of archaeological investigation have gone 
far to justify their credence. For example, the poems 
describe the Greeks not as Hellencs or Dorians but as 
Akhani and Danan, and these names have appeared on 
Ifittite and Egyptian documents which were contempor- 
ary with the period of the Trojan War. The Catalogue of 
Greek allies (liad 2. 485-760) provides a map of political 
power which was at variance with the situation c. 800 
B.C. but has been strikingly vindicated through excavation 
as true of the Late Bronze Age. ‘he evaluation of poetic 
evidence 1s a fascinating problem in Greck history. 

The invasions of c. 1125-1025 D.C. were on a more 
massive scale than those of c. 2000--1700 h.c.; for they 
brought a completely new population to many parts of 
the mainland. Sometimes the imvaders expelled the 
carlier inhabitants, sometimes they held them ın serfdom, 
sometimes they merged with them. Atti..a and Arcadia 
alone preserved their independence and became centres 
for refugees from other Mycenaean countries: Attica 
because she preserved the unity, centred on Athens, 
which Theseus had brought about, and she was attacked 
only when the forces of invasion were spent, and Arcadia 
because the mountaineers were as tough and vigorous 
as the invaders. Peoples displaced from Thessaly and 
countrics to the south, speaking the Aeolian dialect, went 
overseas to occupy Lesbos and the northern sector of 
western Asta Minor. Peoples displaced from the Pelopon- 
nese and the Isthmus and led by refugecs who had been 
adopted by Athens occupied the islands of the central 
Aegean and the central sector of western Asia Minor; 
they and the Athenians spoke Ionic dialects. Dorians, 
who pressed on after capturing most of the Peloponnese, 
occupied Melos, parts of Crete, the southern islands, and 
the southern sector of western Asia Minor. ‘The north- 
western islands and mainland were swamped by the 
rearguard of the invading pcoples who came from further 
north. The map of classical Greece was largely drawn 
by goo B.c.—a map entirely different from that of 
Mycenaean Greece—and the newcomers together with 
people of Mycenaean origins were destined to produce 
a second age of great achievement, markedly different 
from its predecessor except in one respect, love of war. 

This was not apparent in 1125-900 B.C. The unit of 
organization was the village in most of the mainland and 
in Crete, but the villages were split by tribal and family 
feuds, and in Dorian areas by the gulf between the masters 
and the serfs. The first development was the partnership 
of several villages which was known as the polis (q.v.; 
Arist. Pol. 1252528), small, compact, based on race and 
initially self-sufficient. The earliest-known poleis of this 
kind were formed in Crete, Sparta, Corinth, and Megara, 
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all Dorian states in which the masters alone had the 
franchise. At Sparta the creation of the polis made pos- 
sible the reduction of the Dorian villages in Laconia and 
later in 720 B.C. the annexation of Messenia, two achieve- 
ments which laid the economic basis for Sparta’s great- 
ness. But it was the organization of the Spartiates within 
their polis which was most remarkable (see SPARTA): State 
education, military mess-life for men to the age of 60, 
equality of the franchised in politics and in agricultural 
property, free use of State-owned serfs (Helots) and the 
brigading of the franchised for political and military pur- 
poses not by racial tribes but by residential qualifications. 
‘The constitution had the same elements as in other primi- 
tive poleis—King, Council, and Assembly—but gave 
more power to the Assembly of ‘Equals’, which elected 
the councillors and made final decisions on the Council’s 
proposals, and less power to the two kings (for Sparta had 
two royal families), who were members of the Council 
(called the Gerousia); later, when the Assembly’s powers 
declined, its elected magistrates (the Ephors) represented 
its interests. Thucydides attributed the power of Sparta 
to (this organization and constitution, which he dated 
to the late ninth century (1. 18. 1); his attribution ts 
generally accepted, though many scholars lower his date. 

Cultural revival came from the east, where the Ionian 
school of Epic poetry reached its zenith in the Homeric 
poems and the skill of the Phoenicians in seafaring, 
art, and writing (see ALPHABET) inspired Greek traders. 
One effect of political development and cultural revival 
was the ability to launch the colonizing movement (see 
COLONIZATION, GREEK), Which was led by scafaring com- 
mercial states, such as Miletus, Paros, Chalcis, Megara, 
and Corinth, and planted hundreds of small independent 
poleis on the seaboards of the Black Seca, the northern 
Acgean, the north-west mainland, Italy, Sicily, southern 
France and Spain, and Cyrenaica, generally within the 
period 750-550 n.c. Corinth alone retained some political 
influence over her colonies; she was able to apply sanc- 
tions because she controlled the porterage on a runway 
(diolkos) across the Isthmus for trade between the Aegean 
basin and the western Mediterranean and she held the 
lead ın naval construction. Aegina too benefited from the 
expanding trade which resulted from the colonizing 
movement; her wealth enabled her to be the first State of 
the western Aegean to adopt coinage (invented in Lydia; 
see COINAGE, GREEK) soon atter 650 B.C. 

Another beneficiary was Athens. A large but loosely 
organized State, it had launched the Jonian migration 
but had since then shown less energy and initiative than 
the young Dorian poleis. Wealth and privilege were still 
concentrated in the leaders of the familial units—clans, 
phratries, and tribes. They held the archonships (which 
had replaced the monarchy and tts officers) and formed 
the Areopagus Council; and their power was such that the 
State authorized them to hold bankrupt debtors on the 
land in a form of serfdom and (where the debtors were 
not landowners) sell their victims as slaves. This chaos 
was ended in 594 B.C. by Solon (q.v.), the founder of 
the progressive Athenian State. He abolished serfdom 
and enslavement of Athemans by Athenians, established 
a pecple's court (IIcliaea) to safeguard the equality of all 
Athenians before the law, classed the citizens not by racial 
qualifications but by finuncial resources, and directed the 
Athenian economy towards the commercial field along- 
side Corinth. His constitutional reforms were directed 
towards making the Assembly effective but controlled; 
to this end he established as its stecring committee a 
Council of 400, nominated from the three higher classcs. 
The magistrates werc now answerable to the Heliaea as 
well as to the Areopagus; candidature for office was re- 
stricted to certain classes, members of the fourth and 
lowest class being excluded. The purposes of Solon were 
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thwarted by prolonged faction but were fulfilled in part 
by an enlightened party leader, Pisistratus, who seized 
power, ruled as tyrant (546-527 B.C.), and was succeeded 
by his sons (527-510 »B.C.). Many wealthy States had 
already experienced the rule of tyrants (Corinth, for 
instance, from c. 657 R.C. to c. 582 D.C.), capable men 
who put an end to faction, promoted the prosperity of 
the State but left a legacy of political animosity (see 
TYRANNY). 

Inter-stute relations were facilitated by the religious 
centres and festivals (see DELPHI, OLYMPIA, DODONA, 
DELOS, NEMEA, ISTIIMIA) and by the common bond of 
aristocratic oligarchy, which prevailed in the archaic 
period. The tyrants too were aristocrats and favoured 
dynastic and military alliances. Wars tended to be be- 
tween rival States—Sparta and Argos, or Chalcis and 
Eretria—and rules of warfare were lud down by the 
religious league (see AMPHICTIONIES). The first State to 
initiate a system of lasting alliances was Sparta c. 550 
B.C. She attracted other States because her constitution 
was stable, her army was incomparable, and her terri- 
torial ambitions were satisfied, and ın the sixth century 
she overthrew the last tyrant im several States. The 
alliances were defensive alliances between Sparta and an 
individual state, but they each contained two clauses in 
Sparta's interest: that she commanded the allied forces 
and that her allies helped her against the Helots. Before 
the end of the century Sparta and her allies created 
a machinery for the formation of policy: the Spartan 
State deliberated independently, the assembly of allied 
representatives—each State casting one vote—deliberated 
independently, and a joint policy was formed by agree- 
ment of the two chambers. Under this bi-cameral system 
Sparta as military commander (hegemon) had an equal 
say with the sum of her allies, and the organization 
was known as “I'he Lacedaemonians and their allies’, 
ot Aakedaimovoe Kai of avppaxor. It has been called by 
modern scholars ‘the Peloponnesian League’ and more 
correctly, because it was a military coalition called into 
existence only if a defensive alliance was invoked, ‘the 
Spartan Alliance’. 

In 510 B.C. ‘the Lacedaemonians and their allies’ in- 
cluded most Peloponnesian States but not Argos; 
Aegina; and several central Greek States, including 
Athens which had been liberated with Spartan aid from 
her last tyrant. However, the dominance of Sparta was 
repugnant to lonian Athens. Faction broke out again, 
and despite Spartan intervention Athens hroke away 
under a democratic leader, Cleisthenes, defeated Boeotia 
and Chalcis when they attacked her, and held off a third 
encmy, Aegina. The surprising success of Athens was 
due to the foresight of Solon and the policy of the Pisis- 
tratids, which had placed her ahead cven of Corinth in 
commercial prosperity, and to the brilliance of Cleis- 
thenes(g.v. 1), who united and inspired the relatively large 
Athenian State by his democratic reforms. Ie destroyed 
an important source of aristocratic power, which worked 
through the clan system, by establishing ten new tribes 
recruited on a territorial basis from demes (q.v.) or small 
wards. ‘lhe new tribes and their constituent demes had 
their own religious and political activities; and they each 
provided by a system of election in demes and sortition 
in tribes a group of fifty State councillors annually. The 
ten groups made up the democratic Council of 500, each 
group sitting in permanent committce for a tenth of a 
year (see PRYTANEIS) and the whole Council meeting 
regularly as a stecring committee for the Assembly and as 
an organ of administration. Replacing the Solonian Coun- 
cil of 400, it acted alongside the Council of the Aeropagus, 
which remained guardian of the constitution. In 5o01/o 
B.C. the people elected one strategos (q.v.) from each tribe 
to command the armed forces for one year. 
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The expansion of Greece and the maturing of the 
city-states had taken place when their neighbours were 
unaggressive or backward. But the sudden rise of Persia 
changed the situation. When Darius crossed the Bosporus 
c. 514 B.C., his empire extended from the Indus valley 
to the Mediterranean coast and included the Greek States 
in Asia Minor; and although discomfited by the Scythians 
he controlled the north Aegean coast and some islands 
off the Asiatic coust. The presence of this colossus did 
not stop the Greek States of the mainland from warring 
with one another; but it alarmed Sparta, which opposed 
Persia in diplomacy, and it tempted Argos, Athens, and 
other States to intrigue with Persia. In 499 n.c. a Persian 
force intervened at Naxos, in the centre of the Aegean. Its 
lack of success led to a revolt by the Jonians, which was 
supported at first by Athens and Erctria. Although the 
revolt spread to other Greck States on the Asiatic coast, 
to Cana, and to Cyprus, the Persian armies proved too 
strong and in the final sea-battle at Lade Greek disunity 
brought disaster. A Persian expeditionary force destroyed 
Eretria but was defeated by Athens and Plataca at Mara- 
thon in 490 B.C., and a huge army and a large fleet in- 
vaded the Greek mainland trom the north in 480 B.c. (see 
PFRSIAN WARS). The unexpected victories of the Greeks 
were due to the superior equipment and fighting power 
of the hoplites, to the new Athenian fleet, to the seaman- 
ship and ramming tactics of the trireme crews (see TRI- 
REMES), and to the co-ordination of operations on land 
and at sea; in a wider sense to the formation of a Greek 
League (sumular to the Ionian League in that cach State 
had one vote) and its election of Sparta to command on 
both elements; and in the widest sense to the libertarian 
apirit and vigorous intelligence of the Greek States. In 
the West the same qualities enabled the Greeks of Sicily 
(q.v.) to defeat the Carthaginians decisively. 

The expansion of the Greek world and the defeat of 
Persia and Carthage were the greatest achievements of 
the Greck city-states ın terms of foreign policy. ‘They 
were due in the main to the well-directed dynamism of 
the city-states and to their ability to combine ın a crisis. 
The sense of direction or purpose in the city-state of this 
period sprang from a solidarity of feeling among the 
citizens who found a common focus in the religion of 
tribe and clan and in the worslup of the gods and god- 
desses of the State; we can see this sense of purpose in the 
poetry of Tyrtaeus, Solon, Pindar, and Aeschylus (qq.v.). 
One factor in their ability to combine was a Panhellenic 
feeling, which contrasted Greek and barbarian ways and 
found religious expression in the worship of the Olympian 
gods and in the festivals of Delphi, Olympia, Nemea, and 
the Isthmus (qq.v.); ıt inspired a large number of states 
to resist foreign aggression in a spirit which was not found 
in later centuries. After the Persian Wars the forces of 
traditional corporate religion began to ebb; rationalism, 
humanism, and individualism in inter-State relations and 
in social conduct within the State gained ground, bring- 
ing to birth unparalleled intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ments but a diminution of creative political power in the 
Greek world. In the aftermath of victory over Persia 
Sparta lost her power of leadership because she sought 
only her own advancement in refusing to let Athens re- 
build her defences and in restricting the scope of Greek 
actions against Persia. Athens stepped into her place; she 
was prepared to act with vision, to liberate the Jonian 
States and their neighbours from Persia, and to carry the 
war into the enemy’s camp. She organized her supporters 
in the so-called Delian League (q.v.), which was in 
origin and in name an Athenian Alhance; for each ally 
was an ally of Athens and conceded to Athens the hege- 
mony or command in war. The allies as a group had their 
own treasury and their own Synod or meeting of dele- 
gates at Delos, the religious centre of the islanders. Athens 
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and her allies had at first a common purpose in expelling 
Persia from the Aegean urea and safeguarding Greek 
maritime trade; and this purpose was acceptable also to 
Sparta and the mainland States, who had opted out of 
the war against Persia. ‘Ihe rapid success of Athens was 
achieved under the Icadership of Cimon (q.v.). 

In 462/1 B.C. an advanced democracy was established 
at Athens under the leadership of Ephialtes (4) and 
Pericles (qq.v.). Its foreign policy was marked by aggres- 
sive action against both Persia and Sparta and by ex- 
ploitation of the allies, and the energy and the courage of 
the democrats were such that Athens achieved a favour- 
able peace with Persia, a stalemate with Sparta, and the 
conversion of her alliance into an empire. This position 
was recognized in the "Thirty Years Peace of 445 B.C., 
which marked the division of the Greek States into two 
armed camps but produced a cessation of hostilities for 
fourteen years. These years were those of Athens’ acme 
as the acknowledged ruler of an empire, the leading sea- 
power in the Mediterranean and the centre of the artistic 
and intellectual life of the Greek world, and those of 
Athens’ unrivalled statesman, Pericles, who set his own 
stamp on the culture of his city. His aim for Athens was 
expressed in the Parthenon and the Propylaea and in the 
Funeral Speech which Thucydides included ın his 
history. But it was an aim which had no place for pas- 
sivity; he planned to remove Sparta from his path, and 
lis diplomacy produced a situation in which the risk 
of war was obvious. Sparta took up the challenge. ‘The 
Peloponnesian War (q.v.) resulted in the complete over- 
throw of Athens and the dissolution of her empire; in 
the limited victory of Sparta which included the alienation 
of her allies and the invocation of Persia; and in the revival 
of Persian influence in Greek political aflairs. In Sicily 
too the strain of war weakened Syracuse and the Sicilian 
States, and they were almost engulfed by Carthage in 
405 K.C. (see SICILY). More sinister was the spread of 
stasis, the revolutionary struggle within a “tate between 
extremist parties which aimed at annihilaung one another; 
Thucydides described its effects in a famous passage (3. 
82-3). While the internecine wars of the Greck States 
made combination and even peace unlikely, the onset of 
stasis revealed the breakdown of communal spirit among 
the citizens, the animosity between the rich and the poor, 
and the deterioration of political aims. The victor of the 
Peloponnesian War, Sparta, tried to unite the Greek 
States against Persia but Thebes and Athens rose against 
her; Sparta then sold the liberties of the Greck States in 
Ionia for Persian help and imposed her rule on the States 
of the mainland by authoritaman methods (see AGESILAUS). 
In 379 n.c. Thebes and Athens rose again. Thebes, led 
by Epaminondas (q.v.), defeated the Spartan army 
decisively at Leuctra in 371 B.C., and Athens drove the 
Spartan navy from the seas. Thebes formed the Boeotuan 
Confederacy on a democratic basis, whereby a federal 
umon of States was drawn tighter by asovereign Assembly 
of all Boeotian citizens, and through her influence similar 
federations developed in Acarnania, Aetoha, Thessaly, 
Arcadia, and Achaea. Athens formed the Second 
Athenian League (q.v.) in which explicit guarantees of 
independence were given to the contracting States; its 
immediate success showed the Greek States’ need of 
liberal leadership in pursuit of peace and liberty. But 
Athens and Thebes, once in positions of power, quarrelled 
with one another and pursued imperialistic policies 
which failed utterly in the Social War 357-355 R.C. (q.v-) 
and in the Sacred War 356-346 (q.v.). In Sicily union had 
been imposed after 405 B.C. by a tyrant using mercenary 
troops and ruthless methods, Dionysius (q.v. 1); he de- 
feated Carthage, held southern Italy, and allied himself 
with Sparta, but his son and successor was expelled in 
355 B.C. and anarchy ensued in Syracuse and in Sicily. 
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This century of political turmoil in which the Greek 
States damaged no one except themselves was a period of 
intense intellectual and artistic activity which set the 
highest standards tor ensuing ages in drama, architecture, 
history, oratory, philosophy, and sculpture. Greek socicty 
was moving towards a common form and outlook which 
rose above the limitations of city-state nationalism. Capi- 
talism was fully developed; banking, insurance, and legal 
procedures were standardized (see HANKS and FINANCE). 
Slavery provided relatively cheap methods of production; 
seaborme trade flourished throughout the Mediterrancan 
area, including the Black Sea; and the Greek way of life 
was spreading into burbaman lands and creating new 
markets. 

Where the city-states had failed, Macedonia succeeded. 
Philip H (qv.), having demonstrated the solidarity of 
the Macedonian State und the superiority of its military 
power over that of Thebes and Athens, persuaded the 
Greek States to enter into a federal union, known as “The 
Greeks’, with full guarantees of autonomy, collective 
security, and stable government, and then to ally them- 
selves with the Maccdonian State in a joint war against 
Persia in which the military command was vested in the 
king of Macedon. The Macedonian State was a monarchy 
with feudal institutions, entirely distinct from the city- 
state and fully conscious of its distinctness; but Philip 
and his successor Alexander (q.v. 3) the Great appreciated 
Greek culture and Greek capitalism. When Alexander 
overthrew the Persian Empire and advanced to the Indus 
valley, he opened up a vast Held for Greek enterprise und 
founded numerous urban communities which practised a 
Greek way of life and spread Greek culture far and wide. 
But in Greece itself many city-states mamtamed resist- 
ance to Macedon, both betore and after Chaeronea (q.v.); 
the leader was Demosthene s (q.v. 2) of Athens, and after 
the death of Alexandera wat conducted by Athens and the 
Actohan League in 323-322 B.C. ended in the capitulation 
ot Athens and the suade of Demosthenes. Thereafter 
the fortunes of the city-states depended upon the strength 
of the Macedonian kingdom, ‘They were involved in the 
Wars of the Successors (see DIADOCHL) who divided up 
the great empire of Alexander, between 320 and 275 8C. 
Then the Antiyontds pained and held the Macedonian 
throne, Antigonus (q v. 2) Gonatas defeated Athens and 
Sparta, when they combined against him and took sub- 
sidics irom Itvypt 207 263 n.c. He and his successors 
faced stronger powers m the Actolan Confederacy 
(q.v.), Which expanded unul it contained most of central 
Greece by 224 D.C., and the Achnean Confederacy (q.v.) 
which, led by Aratus (q.v. 2), mained adherents from the 
Peloponnesian States except Elis, Messenia, and Sparta, 
the last being revolutionized by Cleomenes TH (q.v.) in 

27 D.C. 

In 229 n.c. Roman forces gained control of part of the 
Illyrian coast and of Coreyta Their proximity to Mace- 
domnia led Philip V (q.v ) to ally himself with Carthage in 
215 K.C. Rome raised bis Greek enemies against him in 
212 B.C. and defeated him decisively in 197 B.C. at Cynos- 
cephalae with the help of the Actolan and Achaean 
Leagues, Athens, Rhodes, and Pergamum. Rome was 
now involved in the rivalries of the Hellenistic kingdoms 
as well as in those of the Greek States. When Antiochus 
(q.v. 4) of Syria entered Greece at the invitation of the 
Aetolian Confederacy, Rome drove him back inte Asia, 
defeated him at Magnesia in 189 n C., and extended her 
protectorate over the Greek city-states in Asia Minor. 
The Actolian Confederacy was reduced to impotence. In 
171 R.C. Rome ordered Perseus (q.v. 2) to disband his 
forces; he refused and was crushed at Pydna in 168 B.C. 
The Macedonian kingdom was split into four republics. 
In 167 B.C. Molossia in Epirus was sacked for its support 
of Perseus, and in 146 B.C. the Achacan Confederacy and 
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its allies in central Greece were crushed and Corinth was 
razed. Rome's regulations were thenceforth to be 
obeyed; the liberties of the Greck States were at an 
end. 


The outer Greek world had grown enormously with 
the conquests of Alexander both in extent and in pro- 
sperity. ‘Ihe Hellenistic kingdoms, established by the 
Successors, were ruled by Macedunian dynasts and re- 
lied to a great extent upon Greek personne! and Greek 
civilization. The Ptolemies (see PTOLLMY | t0 VLOLEMY XV) 
harnessed the productivity of Egypt by highly efficient 
administration and capitalist methods formed on the 
Greek model; their foreign policy was directed against 
the kingdoms of Syria and Macedonia; they controlled 
Cyrenaica and traded along the coasts of Kast Africa and 
Arabia. ‘The last of the Ptolemies, Caesarion, son of 
Cleopatra and Julius Cucsar, was executed on the order 
of Octavian (later Augustus) in 30 n.c. The Seleucids (see 
SELLUCUs, ANTIOCHUS, and SYRIA) founded many Greck 
cies in their realm and ruled through district governors, 
but the onslaughts of Egypt, Rome, and Parthia reduced 
the kingdom to a small area which was annexed by Pom- 
pey in 62 n.c. Many smaller Hellenistic kingdoms grew 
up in the period between Alexander's conquests and the 
expansion of Rome to the east; they ranged from those of 
Bactria (q v.) in Afghanistan and western Pakistan to the 
kingdom of Lystmachus (q.v.) im Thrace or that of 
Pyrrhus (q.v.) im north-western Greece and southern 
Illyria. Monarchies of a simular kind ruled in the Crimea 
(see SPARTOCIDS) and in Syracuse. Some kings, e.g. IHiero 
ll of Syracuse and Attalus I of Pergamum, joined the 
Roman cause and survived; others were reduced to the 
status of client kings; others were suppressed. But under 
thoir care the Hellemzation of the eastern Mediterranean 
and of some countries in the east as far as Afghanistan 
was completed. The Greek genius Howered for many 
centuries m this wider world. It gave cultural vitality to 
the Roman Empire and to the Byzantine Empire, and it 
brought enlightenment to Italy and the west in the 
Renaissance. 
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GREGORY (1) I, the Great, c. A.D. 540-604, was born 
of a patrician Roman family. Before becoming Pope (590) 
he had a career as civil administrator (praefectus urbi 573), 
then as monk and for stx years Roman nuncio in Con- 
stantinople (579-85). His correspondence is a rich source 
both for church affairs and for the political and social 
situation in Italy under the Lombard conquests. He 
never learnt Greek properly and distrusted the court 
and patriarch ut Constantinople. In Italy he acted with 
astonishing freedom in relation to both the Emperor and 
his exarch at Ravenna, and negotiated with the Lombards 
independently. The Papacy’s gaze was turning towards 
the barbarian kingdoms, a policy expressed ın his mission 
to the Anglo-Saxons. Several letters were written to 
accompany gifts of wonder-working relics to barbarian 
kings, and his Dialogues, partly modelled on Sulpicius 
Severus (q.v. 5) exemplify his vivid faith ın prodigies. 
His relation to classical culture is not simple. One bishop 
is rebuked for teaching pagan mythology, ‘inappropriate 
even for a religious layman’ (ep. 11. 34). The story that he 
burnt the Palatine library, so shocking to Machtavelli 
and humanists since, is legend first reported in John of 
Salisbury’s Policraticus (1159). He despised pedantry and 
prceciousness, but not clear grammatical prose. He seems 
to have found Pliny’s Natural History and the Physiologus 
(q.v.) helpful m explaining strange beasts in Job. But 
most of his letters concern administrative questions, and 
are written with the polished formality of a high ofheial, 
without classical allusions or rhetorical turns. "The 
attribution to Gregory of the institution of the Roman 
schola cantorum and the invention of ‘Gregorian chant’ 
rests on the ninth-century ‘Life’ by Joho the Deacon. 


Ed. Migne, PL lxxv Ixxvin; Letters, ed. P Ewald and L M. 
Hartmann (MGH 1891-9); Dralogt, ed U. Moricca (1924) F H 
Dudden, Gregory the Great (905); E. Caspat, Geschichte des 
Papsttums 2 (1933). H C 


GREGORY (2) OF NAZIANZUS, a.D. 329-89, later 
entitled ‘the theologian’. This father (not he) was bishop 
of Nazianzus in Cappadocia, With his friend Basil (q-v ) 
of Caesarea he shared an Athenian education and subse- 
quent enthusiasms for Origen (q.v. 1) and for asceticism. 
Basil mistakenly forced lim to become nomimal bishop 
of the village of Sasima (972); he never went there. At 
Constantinople (379-81) he helped ‘Theodosius’ expul- 
sion of Arianism, and during the council of Constant- 
nople (381) became, briefly, bishop of the capital. bis 
impractical policies raised a storm to which he was un- 
equal. Too thin-skiuned for politics, he retired to Cap- 
padocia and wrote a self-pitving autobiography in iambic 
trimeters. Recognition and applause meant much to him. 
His greatness lay in rhetoric, His orations and letters, full 
of neatly turned phrases and classical allustons, put 
Christian content into traditional forms with exemplary 
skill. His theological verses and epigrams are not great 
poctry but show a mastery of school models put to as 
good a use as m any contemporary pagan. He understood 
the classical tradition as well, or as indifferently, as Julian 
(q.v.), whose edict excluding Christians from education he 
resented and against whom he published two invectives. 
Ed Migne, PG xxxv—xxxvin; Letters, ed. P Gallay (1905- ); 
Epi rama in Anth. Pal. 8 | Quasten, Patrology 3 (1960), 230 fT ; 


. M. Hauser-Meury, Prasopographie zu G. (1900), R. R. Reuther, 
Gregory of N. (1969). H C. 


GREGORY (3) OF NYSSA, c. A.D. 330—-c. 395, younger 
brother of Basil (q.v.) of Caesarea who made him bishop 
of Nyssa (371). Despite Basil’s complaints of his political 
ineptitude, which gave him an inferiority complex, he 
played a worthy role from 379 to 380 in assisting ‘'heo- 
dosius’ suppression of Arianism. A superior thinker to his 
brother, he achieved an intimate synthesis of Christianity 
and Plotinian mysticism, cxpressed in, e.g., his com- 
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mentary on the Song of Songs or his Life of Moses whose 
ascent to Sinai’s darkness symbolizes the soul’s beatific 
union with God. Against Plato, Gregory denies the soul’s 
pre-existence and inherent immortality. Through moral 
purification and a contemplation of its true destiny made 
possible by divine grace, the soul, created in God's image 
and akin to its maker, seeks for salvation in a knowledge 
of God which is infinite advance unthreatened by saticty. 
lis criticims of Plotinus and Origen (1) (qq.v.) do not 
hide the extent of his debt to both. He held Origen’s 
belief in the final salvation of all souls, which he cautiously 
expresses 1n a tract ‘on the soul and resurrection’ largely 
modelled on Plato’s Phaedo. 


Ed W Jaeger and others (1952~- ). J Quasten, Patrology 3 (1960), 
254 Il, W. Jacyer, Karly Chnstiumty and Greek Paideia (19062). H. C. 


GREGORY (4) THAUMATURGUS, a.. c. 213-c. 
275, was born of noble family at Neocaesarea, Pontus. He 
went to study law at Berytus, but when visiting Caesarea 
(Palestine) was converted to Christianity by Origen 
(q.v. 1). His parting panegyric of gratitude describes 
Origen’s methods of instruction. On returning to Pontus 
he successfully preached Christianity. Elis memory was 
vencrated a century later hy Basil (q.v.) of Caesarea and 
Gregory (q.v. 3) of Nyssa. The latter wrote a ‘Life’ on 
the basis of Pontic folk-traditions which ascribed to him 
extraordinary prodigies as ‘the wonderworker’. 


TPanegyric, ed. P. Koetschau (1894). J. Quasten, Patrology 2 (1954), 
123 ff. H C, 


GRILLIUS (sth c. a.D.), grammarian. Extracts from 
his Commentum in Ciceroms hbros de moentione are 
extant (ed. Halm, Rhet. Lat. Min. 596-606). 


Schanz TIlosius, § 1122. 


GROMATICI, Roman land-surveyors. Earlier and 
commoner names are mensores, agrimensores. The later 
name comes from their instrument, the r: oma (derived, 
through Etruscan, from yrajwy or yvajeta). This had across 
which fitted mto a pivot on top of a curved brackct; from 
aach arm of the cross hung plumb-lines. It was used to 
take bearings on a system of squares (limitatio, centuri- 
atio)’ see CENTURIATION. References were made by means 
of cardines and decumant (see TOWNS, 11), e g. SD I — first 
road to left (sinistra) of decumanus maximus; VK IL = 
second beyond cardo maxunus (ultra kardinem). A survey- 
Ing instrument more accurate than the groma was the 
dioptra, perfected and described by leron (q.v.); among 
others was the chorobates, a levelling instrument about 
zo fect long. A surveyor’s workshop with tools was found 
at Pompei mm 1912. 

The land-surveyors formed a special profession, to 
which we find reference made as early as Plautus (Poen. 
48 f. finttor). ‘Their services were used for the plotting of 
camps (q.v.; castrametatto), the division and assignation 
of aper pubhicus (q.v.), the planning of colonics (see 
COLONIZATION, ROMAN), the measurement and division 
of estates, and the assessment of land tax. They also pro- 
duced plans (formae) and several types of register, and 
acted as arbitrators or assessors in private land-disputes. 
During the land assignations of the last century of the 
Republic the demand for surveyors was probably met by 
private enterprise. An example of their activity under the 
early Empire has survived in the fragments from Arausio 
(q.v.). Under the later Empire official surveyors formed 
a highly organized branch of the civil service. Military 
surveying, which in Caesar's army was done by the cen- 
turions, became a specialized profession, and inscriptions 
show that each legion had mensores attached. The com- 
bination of mathematics, practical advice, and law which 
we find in Roman writings on this subject does not occur 
in Greece, although the mathematical basis is Greek. 
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The technical literature of the profession is represented 
by a collection of miscellaneous treatises ranging widely 
in date, and dealing with such subyects as the technique 
of mensuration, boundary-marking and map-making, 
and the rules of land-tenure as they concern the surveyor. 
The collection has come down to us in an edition of the 
sixth century A.D., in which the ongina! matter has 
suffered much from corruption and interpolation. Be- 
sides excerpts from Frontinus (qy.v.), embedded in a 
commentary by Agenius Urhbicus, it contains works 
ascribed to Iyginus (2), Balbus (5), Junius (3) Nipsus, 
Siculus Flaccus, and Innocentius (qq.v.), lebri coloniarum 
(q.v.), notes on geometry, and extracts from registers and 
laws. The wide differences in date between the parts are 
reflected in their latinity; the writing 1s crabbed, often 
to the point of obscurity, and devoid of literary merit. 
MSS. of the corpus at Wolfenbuttel and Rome contain 
well-preserved coloured miniatures of the sixth-seventh 
and ninth centuries, 

The only complete edition is Dre Schriften der römischen Feld- 
messer, by F. Blume, K. Lachmann, and A. Rudorff (2 vols 1848 
1852, repr 1962), vol. n contains essays by Lachmann, Rudorff, and 
Mommsen which are still valuable, ‘Che Teubner Corpus Agrimen- 
sorum Romanorum (t. 1 ed. C. Thulin, 1913; no more appeared) con- 
tains Frontinus, Agemius Urbicus, Ilyginus, and Siculus Flaccus. 
A. Schulten, Die romische Flurterlung (1898); H. Stuart Jones, Com- 
pamon to Roman History (1912), 15 1; M della Corte, ‘Groma’, 
Mon, Ant 1922, 5 fl , F. Castagnoh, ‘Le formae delle colonie romane 
e le mimature der codo dea gromaner’, Att Accad Ital. (Mem. Linc 
7th ser.) iv (1943), 83 fE, and Le ricerche sui resti della centuriazione 
(1958); J. Bradtotd, Ancient Landscapes (1957), 149 #1.; A. Pugamiol, 
Les Documents cadastraux de la colone romame d'Orange, Calha, 
Suppl. 16 (1962), O A W Wilke, “lhe Rotman Surveyors’, Greece 
tf Rome 1902, r7ott.; ‘UHlustrutieans from Roman = Surveyors’ 
Manuals’, Imago Mund: (1908). C. J.F, 0. A.W. D. 


GUARDIANSHIP. (a) Gnreecr. The development of 
the law of guardianship in Greece and Rome was 
influenced by the change in the conception of guardian- 
ship itself, which began as a right of preserving and 
protecting the ward's property in the mterest of the 
whole kin (as contingent heir of the ward), but became 
gradually a duty of the guardian in the interest of the 
ward himself. This explains the restrictions imposed 
upon the guardian with regard to his control over 
the child’s property, and the increasing supervision of 
public authorities over his activity as guardian. The 
Greek guardian was cither é¢vitporos of boys and girls 
until their majority—18 years in the case of boys— 
and registration 1n the citizen list, or xúpios of women for 
lifetime or until marriage. Guardians were appointed 
by the father's will; fatling testamentary appointment 
the next relatives (brother or uncle), being the most 
likely successors, were entitled to clann the guardianship; 
m the absence of these an official (the Chief Archon in 
Athens) appointed the guardian. The guardian had to 
provide for the ward's education, attend to all his 
interests, and represent him ın legal transactions: in 
general he was required—as Plato, Leg. 11. 928 recom- 
mends —to act on his behalf with the same solicitude as 
for a child of his own. T'he administration of property 
by the guardian, especially of landed property, was sub- 
mitted to the control of magistrates. Action for damages 
caused by the guardian might be brought against him 
by the ward within five years of the end of the guardian- 
ship. The principles of guardianship of women were 
analogous; but a woman could dispose freely of objects 
of lesser importance, without the help of her xúpwos. 

2. (b) Rome. Roman law distinguished between tutela 
and cura as types of guardianship of persons sut turis, 
1.€. not subject either to patria potestas or manus (qq.v.). 
Tutela concerned children below the age of puberty 
(impuberes: eventually boys under 14, girls under 12) and 
women; cura comprehended puberes under 25 (minores), 
lunatics ( furiosi), and spendthrifts (prodigi). 

3. The original conception of guardianship (above) 
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can he scen in the rule which gave tutela of an impubes on 
the death of the paterfamilias to the nearest agnate (tutor 
legitimus), as being the person who would succeed to the 
property of the ward (pupillus) in the event of his death 
(see INHERITANCE, LAW OF). But already in the XH Tables 
the father was allowed to appoint someone else by will 
(tutor testamentarius). In later times, if there were neither 
a tutor testamentarius nor a tutor legitimus, a magistrate 
would appoint one (tutor dativus). Tutela of males ended 
with puberty, when the ward was capable of begetting an 
heir who would exclude the agnate from the inheritance 
and therefore from any interest in the tutela. But a female 
could have no such heir (her children would be heirs to 
their father), and tutela of women was therefore in prin- 
ciple hfelong. In the classical law, however, it had become 
for the most part an empty form, except, significantly, in 
the case of tutela leyiftima. 

4. The shift in the nature of tutela from a valuable 
right to a burden can be seen in the evolution of the 
tutor’s liability for misconduct. In early law he was liable 
only for fraudulent misappropriation, but in the later Re- 
public he could be required (by acto tutelue) to account 
for his conduct according to the principles of good faith. 
‘There thus grew up a body of rules which required him 
to act conscicntiously in the interest of the ward. This in 
turn led to the evolution of a list of grounds (public 
office, age, ill health, etc.) on which a tutor testamentarius 
or dativus (but not a tutor legitimus) might be excused. 

§. ‘The tutor’s concern was with the property of the 
child, not with his custody or upbringing. In regard to 
the property he could act either directly, by administering 
it himself, or indirectly by validating the acts of the ward. 
‘The former method suffered from the disadvantage that 
in principle his acts only affected himsclf and therefore 
the ward might repudiate them on coming of age. In the 
classical law some inroads had been made on this prin- 
ciple, but the indirect method remained the more effec- 
tive, So long as a child was incapable of reason (strictly, of 
spceech—infans: fixed in A.D. 407 at 7 years) he could do 
no legal act. ‘Thereafter he could act, but (until puberty) 
if the act might make his position worse (1.e. cause him 
to relinguish rights or incur dutics) he required the 
express oral approval (auctoritas) of his tutor. It was by 
giving or withholding auctorttas that the tutor exercised 
his control. 

6. Cura minorum grew out of the Lex Plaetoria (c. 200 
B.C.) and the Praetorian remedy of in integrum restitutio, 
whereby transactions with a minor su iuris might be im- 
pugned if advantage had been taken of his inexperience. 
‘his made dealings with mimores risky, and the practice 
grew up of calling in an independent adult to approve the 
transaction. ‘his practice eventually, in the Principate, 
hardened into the institution of a curator appointed by a 
magistrate on the request of the minor. In Justinian’s law 
cura and tutela have been largely, but not entirely, assimi- 
lated. 

(a) Gnarece. O. Schulthess, Vormundschaft nach griechischem 
Recht (1886), Deasley, CR 1906, 240 ff., J. H. Lipsius, Atrisches 
Recht und Rechtsverfahren u. 2 (1912); L. Mittes, Grrund:tige der 
Papyruskunde (1914), 248 fl; A R. W. Harrison, Law of Athens, 
Family and Property (1908), 97 Ñ. 

(b) Romr. S Solazzi, La minore etd (1914); "Tutele e curatele’ 
(Resta ital. per le scienze giuuridiche, 1914); Istituti tutelart (1929); 
R. 'Taubhenschlag, Vormundschaftsrechtliche Studien (1913); P. Ron- 


fante, Corso di diritto romano ı (1925), O. Lenel, Sav. Zeitschr. 1914; 
See also LAW AND PROCLDURF, KOMAN, 1. AH 


GYGES, king of Lydia (e. 685-657 h.c.), founded the 
Mermnad dynasty by murdering King Candaules and 
marrying his widow; attacked Miletus and Smyrna, 
captured Colophon, and sent offerings to Delphi. He 
sought protection from Assyria against the Cimmerians, 
but lost it later by helping Psammctichus of Egypt, and 
was killed in a new Cimmerian invasion. He coined in 
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gold (Pollux 3. 87) and his tomb was famous (Hipponax 
fr. 24); at has been identified at Bin Tepe and was ex- 
cavated recently (Arch, Rep. 1964-5, 40). His son Ardys 
succeeded him. 


Hdr. 


8-r2; Plato, Resp. i. 159d. G. Radet, La Lydie (1893), 
isi fl; 


P. N. Ure, Origin of Tyranny (1922), 127 Ht. 
P.N.U.;N.G L H. 


GYLIPPUS, Spartan general, was sent n 414 B.C. to 
help Syracuse aguinst Athens. His very arrival won Sicel 
support and gave heart to the Syracusans, whose resist- 
ance he organized with skill and courage. He succeeded 
in regaining the iniuative for Syracuse and eventually 
defeating the Athenians. Returning to Sparta atter the 
war, he was convicted in 405 B.C. of embezzling public 
funds, but fled into exile. 


Thuc bks. 6-7, Diod. 13. 106; Plut Nicias A.G. W. 


GYMNASIARCHOS. This official appears in Egypt 
under the Ptolemies as a functionary of Greek type, 
charged with the supervision of gymnasia in towns or 
villages where there was a hellenized community, the 
ofħce was probably a voluntary one. The Roman author- 
ities seem to have allowed an organization of the Graeco- 
Egyptian population to subsist under officials with Greek 
titles, of whom the gymnasiarch ranked as the chicf; his 
duties, judged by the evidence of papyri, were extended 
from the gymnasia to all kinds of public works. The 
office thus became in practice a liturgy. At first the 
normal tenure was apparently a year; as the impovertsh- 
ment of the Gracco-Egyptian class increased two men 
might share the burden; im the third century several 
are found acting together or for short periods. As even 
children are named as gymnastarchs, the utle would seem 
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to have been given to any person of means who could be 
asked for money. ‘he only place where the gymnasiarchs 
played a part of more than local importance was Alexan- 
dria; in the time of Strabo they were not of sufficient 
standing there to be named as city officers, but half a 
century later they were the leaders of the Nationalist 
opposition to Rome, and reappeared as such on occasion 
ull the end of the second century. 


B A van Groningen, Le Gymnasiarque det métropoles de l’ Egypte 
romaine (1924), Jones, Fig Arch, 1938, 65 ff.; J Delu me, Gymnasium 
(1900), index, s v. J. G. M. 


GYMNASIUM. The Greek yvprdoirov was a sports 
ground, usually outside the city walls; a public mstitu- 
tion, and open to all citizens. Its main feature was a 
running-track, but it usually also contained a palaestra 
(q.v.). "he site was often a sacred grove beside a stream, 
as was the case with the three gymnasia at Athens, the 
Lyceum on the banks of the Cephisus, the Academy 
and the Cynosarges by the Eridanus and the Ilissus. 
The two first of these were large enough for riding lessons 
and cavalry parades, and besides the running-track there 
were jumping-pits and ranges for throwing the discus 
and javelin. The buildings included bathrooms, un- 
dressing-rooms, an oil store, a dust-room where the 
athletes powdered themselves before exercise, a room for 
ball games, and a room for practising boxing with 
hanging punch-balls of different sizes. ‘The gymnasia 
were especially frequented by the ephebor (q.v.). At 
Athens they were managed by a boaid of ten Sophro- 
msta, m other cities by an honorary magistrate, the 
fymnasiarch, who employed and pid professional 
trainers, the gymnastaiand pardotribat. See wiUCATION, 1V. 


E N Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancwnt World (1940), a nl, J 
Delorme, Gymnasron (Pwis, 1900). "AW 


H 


HABRON, of Phrygia and Rhodes (ist c. 
Greck grammarian at Rome. Ilis Hepi 
cited, sometimes with approval, 
colus. 

FRAGMENTS. R. Berndt, B. pial. Woch 1915. 


HADES (höns, Epic Hidys, ‘the Unseen’), one of the 
sons of Kronos (q.v.), lord of the lower world, ‘the House 
of ILades’; the name ts always that of a person, never of 
a place, in classical Greck, the dead going ¢s Atdou. Ie 
has next to no mythology, except the story of his wedding 
with Persephone (see DEMETER). Personally, he is repre- 
sented as grim, unvitving, a severe punisher of wrong- 
doers (in those pictures of the lower world which find 
room fora lell or a Purgatory), but never as evil; Greek 
mythology has no Satan. Nor does he appear as the 
actual tormentor of the wicked dead, that being the 
business oj the Erinyes (q.v.). 

Under his own name he has alinost no cult, the one 
exception being lus precinct at [lis (Paus. 6. 25. 2). 
But under various tithes he 1s heard of here and there. 
Of these the best known is Pluton (//Aov7vwyr), i.e. the 
Rich One, obviously connected with Plutus (q.v.). For 
example, at Byzantium there was a temple of Pluton 
(Dionysius Byzant. fr. o Miller; GGM i. 23). For others 
see CLYMENUS, FUBULEUS: more examples in Farnell, op. 
cit. infra 281 fT. He is quite often called Zeus, with some 
distinguishing title. It seems reasonable to recognize 
three motives at work: (a) reluctance to name anyone 
so ill-omened as the god of the dead, to which may be 
added a feeling that he has little to do with the living, 


A.D.), a 
ayTwrupias 18 


by Apollonius Dys- 


save in so far as thev are solicitous for the condition of 
their dead kin; (b) confusion of such a god, as lord of 
the depths of the earth, with deities concerned with its 
fertile surface (cf. DEMETER); (c) comparatively developed 
theological ideas, which extended the activity of Zeus 
bevond his proper sphere of the sky and air. 


Farnell, Cults 1u. 280-8 and rets, HW J R. 


HADRIAN: PurLIUs AerLIUs (PW 64) LIADRIANUS, 
Roman Emperor A.D. 117-38, was born in 76, probably at 
ttahcain Baetica. He was son of P. Achus Hadrianus Afer 
and of Domitia Paulina of Gades; his paternal grand- 
father (a senator) had married Ulpia, aunt of Trajan 
(q.v.). Left fatherless in 85, Hadrian became the ward of 
‘Trajan and of Atuanus (q.v.) and entered 'lirajan’s child- 
less household. He became tribune successively of Legio 
I Adiutrix, probably at Aquincum (95), V Macedonica in 
Lower Moesia (96), and XXII Primigema under L. 
Juhus Ursus Servianus in Upper Germany (ILS 308). 
Thence, in gg he accompanied Trajan (now Emperor) to 
Rome where he married Vibia Sabina (q.v.) in too. He 
became imperial quaestor (101); staff-oflicer in the First 
Dacian War (101-2); senatorial archivist; plebeian tribune 
(105); commander of Legio I Minervia in the Second 
Dacian War (105-6), and simultaneously practor (106); 
governor of Lower Pannonia (107); cos. 1 suff. in 
June 108; and a member of priestly colleges. He was in 
high favour with Trajan and Plotina and friendly with 
the chief court officers. However, he had received no 
special position to suggest that Trajan cnvisaged him as 
successor and also he was perhaps unpopular with some 
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of ‘T'rajan’s more senior generals. Nevertheless, in 111 
or 112 he was clected archon of Athens—a significant 
honour—and in 114 (less probably 117) he was appointed 
governor of Syria (S.H.A. Hadr. 4. 1) during 'Trajan’s 
p war. He was designated cos. JI in 117 for 118. 

Trajan died at Selinus in Cilicia on 8 Aug. 117. On 
i oth it was announced at Antioch that he had adopted 
Hadrian as his successor, and on the 11th (Hadrian's dies 
imperu) that he was dead. The circumstances were un- 
fortunate, even ambiguous. Trajan had not advertised his 
dynastic intentions (but sce, for a now lost gold aureus 
with the reverse legend HADRIANO 1RAIANO CAESARI, 
B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. m. \xxxvi, 124); men like 
Neratius (q.v.) Priscus and Servianus (q.v.) were senior in 
experience ; Plotina (q.v.) was known to favour Fladrian; 
Trajan’s sudden death in a remote and isolated town 
encouraged doubt of the validity of Hadrian's adoption 
and hum to the succession. The ancient biographers 
regarded the ‘adoption’ as fictitious, forgetting that 
Hadrian had been given the key position in Syria during 
Trajan’s absence in the East- the culmination of a hie 
of intimacy and advancement under Trajan, who would 
hardly leave the succession a matter for armed contention, 
still less for senatorial decision. The death-bed adoption 
may probably be accepted. 

3. Hadrian at once communicated Trajan’s death and 
his own proclamation by the troops to the Senate, with a 
promise to respect senatorial privileges. The Senate, 
despite doubts, voted to hum the imperial powers. [adrian 
returned to Rome only in 118, when he held a Parthian 
triumph in a name. Called quickly to Moesia, he 
subdued the Sarmatae and Roxolani, and gave unified 
command of Dacia and Pannonia to Turbo (g.v.). He had 
already removed Lusms (y v.) Quietus from Judaca. Thus 
he brought to a head the disaflecuon of the ‘old guard’, 
m the ‘conspiracy of the four consulars’. Quietus, A. 
Cornelius, Palma (q v.) Le Publiltus Celsus, and C. 
Avidius (q v. 2) Niprimus were said to have plotted against 
Hadrian’s life, and were swiftly executed in diflerent 
Italian towns by the Senate in his absence. Returning to 
Rome (still in 118), Hadrian attributed responsibility for 
the executions to Attiauus, now praetorian prefect, and 
by such favours as an extra public largesse, remission of 
accession gifts for Ttaly, a wech’s gladiatorial show, 
reform m the postal services, grants to the alimenta, 
financial assistance to poor senators, and especially a 
ceremonial cancellation of goo,oo0,000 IIS. worth of 
debts to the State, he sought to placate a suspicious 
pubhe opinion, Senatorial circles, however, cannot have 
relished his prompt ah: mdonment of Trajan's imperialist 
policy m the East. But senatorial prerogative was not 
sensibly diminished (S.H.A. Hadr. 8; Dio b9. 5. 7). 

4. Various reasons prompted Hadrian to tour the 
provinces: nulitary organization and defence; adminis- 
trative co-ordination; the need to recogmze— and guide— 
provincial aspirations by showing himself as their com- 
mon symbol; and his own desire to observe provincial 
conditions, especially in the hellenized areas. Ile deliber- 
ately advertised his policy by coins (cf. B.M. Coms, Rom. 
Emp. ui. clxxi ff.). In 120 or 121 he travelled to Gaul, and 
thence to the Rhine, where, hving a simple soldierly life, 
he instituted stricter regulations for legionary discipline. 
ee from Holland to Britain in 121 or 122 (cf. CIL 

. 4279; a previous detour by Raetia and Noricum is 
Suey unlikely), he established the triple limes (see WALL OF 
HADRIAN). Returning to Gaul, where he commemorated 
Plotina’s death by a temple at Nimes, he reached Spain 
in 122; his personal intervention in the Mauretanian 
campaign (S.1ILA. Hadr. 12. 7) is very doubtful. In 123 
he suiled to the East from Spain, and toured Asia, the 
Troad, Propontis, and Phrygia, founding or restoring or 
favouring communities. In 125, he went to Greece, and 
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finally, in 127, returned via Sicily to Rome, after an 
absence of about seven years. In 128 he visited 'Afrıca, to 
review the troops (CIL vui. 2532, 18052) and to revise 
conditions of land-tenure on imperial domain lands (ibid. 
10570). After a few weeks in Rome, he left late in 128 to 
winter in Athens, where he dedicated the Olympicum 
(q. d in the East a new Zeus Pan- 
hellenios— nct amed ihe title Ol veiprus. Ln 129 he travelled 
to Cana, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Syria; m 130 he 
journeyed up the Nile (there to lose Antinous; q.v. 2), and 
only retumed to Rome in 131. 

5. These travels influenced a foreign policy which 
aimed at peacetul cconomy and secure detence, witness 
the restoration of the Flavian status quo in the East, the 
building of the British ‘sentry-walk’ (the Wall of 
Hadrian; q.v.), the consolidation of Dacia (the contem- 
plated destruction of the Danube bridge deserves no 
credence), and the demarcation of a customs palisade on 
the German- Raetian frontier. Risings in Britam and 
Mauretania called for purely punitive measures. Only im 
Judaea was his policy questionable: the building of a 
shrine to Jupiter Capitolinus on the site of the "Temple 
at Jerusalem (itself renamed Coloma Aeha Capitolina), 
with or without the prohibition of circumcision, precipi- 
tated a revolt in 132-5, which perhaps drew Hadrian to 
Antioch for a ume. After a siege of Jerusalem and wide- 
spread repressive measures, Judaea became Syria Palae- 
Stina, under a consular legate with two legions; and the 
new colony and temple were established. This final 
denationalization of Judaca meant that the Jews became 
‘homcless’ (see JEWS w), and definitely divorced the 
nascent Christian Church from dependence on its ori- 
ginal nucleus in Jerusalem (see CHRISTIANITY ). To Christ- 
ianity as such Hadrian's attitude was, hke 'Trajan’s, 
tolerant so tar as consistent with the maintenance of good 
order. 

6. His general administrative policy was perhaps less 
innovating than is sometimes held He made regular (but 
not absolute, as impled by S.A. Hadr. 22. 8; cf. Epit. 
de Cues. 14. 11) the appointment of equestrians instead of 
freedinen (q.v.) to the chief secretaryships in the imperial 
bureaucracy. "There was reorganization in the army; 
the alımenta (q.v.) continued in Italy; ‘T'rajan’s institution 
of municipal curatores (q.v.) was developed to super- 
vise local finance; provincial extortion was rare; and 
conditions of slavery were ameliorated. In jurisdiction 
there was real progress, of which the appointment of 
four consular circuit judges (I Vvir consulares) to ad- 
munister law in Italy was a symptom. The consilium 
principis (q.v.) was established on a more regular basis, 
with jurisconsults (perhaps salaried) as members. About 
131, the Praetors’ Edict (see EDICTUM) was piven a defini- 
tive text by L. Salvius Julianus (q.v. 2); thereafter this 
text could be altered only by the Emperor. ‘his put an 
end to legal mnovation (tus honorarium) by mugistrates. 
Hadrian also made the unanimous opinions of author- 
ized jurisprudents binding on courts (Gaius, Inst. 1. 
7; Pomponius in Dig. 1. 2. 2. 49). It may be noted that 
Hadrian allowed no treason charges. 

7. Spanish born and Greek inspired, intellectual 
critic and connoisseur, littérateur, accomplished execu- 
tant in music and the arts, Hadrian enjoyed from 131 to 
138 the mature pleasures of peaceful life at Rome. He 
erected important buildings in Athens and in Rome, 
notably the Pantheon (q.v.), the Temple of Venus and 
Rome, and his mausoleum (the Castel San Angelo), as 
well as a vast villa below Tibur (q.v.). All of these cm- 
body significant architectural innovations. Government 
was enlightened centralization, in which his debt to the 
gods was plain (cf. B.M. Cains, Rom. Emp. iii. clxiv f.). 
The succession must be made clear, especially if plotting 
now began: Servianus and his grandson Fuscus were 
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both executed in 136. Hadrian, weakening in health, in 
the same year adopted L. Aelius (q.v. 2); after Aelius’ 
death (138) he turned to Antoninus (q.v. 1) Pius. In 138, 
consumptive and dropsical, he died, aged 63, at Barae 
(q.v.), reputedly with a versified farewell to his soul on 
his lips, Buried in the Mausoleum which he had built, he 
was deified at the insistence of Antoninus by a Senate 
perhaps alienated, perhaps apathetic. 

ANCIENT Sources, Literary: the garbled bingiaphy in the Historia 
side dri contains a few statements from Hadrian's lost Autobiography 
and from Marius (q v ) Maximus. Ci. also tragments of Dio Cassius 
bk. 69, with a critique in F. Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio (1904), 
60 ff ; brict references in Aurelius Victor and Eutropius. 

Cams: B.M. Coms, Rom. Emp. in (1946); Strack, Reichsprägung t 


(1931), 230 f., for the aureus of Hadrian as Caesar, n (1933), through- 
out. 

MODERN LILERATURF. Diz. Fpigr., s v ‘Hadrianus', B. W. Hender- 
son, Life and Principate of the Emperor Hadrian (1923); Syme, 
Tacitus, Wegner, Herrscherbild i. 3 (1956); ] A. Crook, Consilium 
Principrs (1955), 5642, H. G. Pflaum, Essut sur les procurateurs 
équestres, ele. (1950), S8 tF., for equestnan secretaries, M. Jlammond, 
The Antonine Monarchy (1958). 468 n. 37; for the edictum pirpriuum, 
H. F. Jolowiez, Hist. Introd. to the Study of Roman Lau? (1952), 

66 (T.; for Hadrian's buildings in Rome, Nash, Pict Dut Rome 
1961/2); on his travels, G. W. Dowersock, The Sophists in the Roman 
Empire (1969), Appendix Il; for the succession, J C'arcopmo, 
‘L’Hérédité etc.’, Rev. Kt. Lat. 1949, 202 fT., H G = Pilaum, ‘Le 
Reglement successoral d'Hadrien’, Hist -Aug -Colloquium (1903), 
95 fl.; M. Yourcenar, Memoirs of Hadrian (1954), end note, ste also 
engtaon, Rom Gesch. 427 ff.; E. M. Smallwood, Jmseriptions Lins- 
trating the Principales of Neria, Trajan, and Hadrian (1966). Bibho- 
graphy. A. Garzetu, L'impero da Tiberio agli Antonina (1900), 676 fi ; 

A. Pigamol, Hist. de Rome (1902), 304 f., 580 1. 
C IL V.S; M.H. 


HADRUMETUM (modern Sousse), a seaport 6o miles 
south of Carthage founded by the Phoenicians probably 
in the sixth century B.c. Hannibal made Hadrumetum his 
base for the Zama campaign. It joined the Romans in 
146 B.C., and was made a civitas libera et immunis. In 46 
B.C. it opposed Caesar; his plan for a colony there was 
probably carried out in 42-40. Under Trajan it was 
entitled Colonia Concordia Ulpia Traiana Frugifera. 
HIadrumetum grew very prosperous from agriculture, 
horse-brecding, and shipping. Under Diocletian's re- 
organization it became capital of the province of Byzacena. 
It was an important Christian centre with extensive 
catacombs. 


L. Teutsch, Das Stadtewesen in Nordafrika (1062), 144 fF ; L. 
Foucher, Hadrumetum (Paris, 1964). W.N.W.,BR H W. 


HAEMON (Aima), (1) eponym of Ilacmonia, i.e. 
Thessaly, and father of 'l'hessalus (Rhianus, fr. 25 
Powell). (2) Grandson of Cadmus (q.v.); leaving Thebes 
on account of homicide, he came to Athens, and his 
descendants went successively to Rhodes and Acragas; 
Theron, tyrant of the latter city, claimed him as an 
ancestor (schol. Pind. O7. 2. 16). (3) Son of Creon (q.v. 3). 
For his legend as usually told see ANTIGONE; but accord- 
ing to Apollodorus (3. 54) he was killed by the Sphinx 
(cf. the Oedipodia ap. schol. Eur. Phoen. 1760). Homer 
makes him father of Macon, one of the Thebans who 
ambushed T'ydcus (//. 4. 394). H J.R. 


HALICARNASSUS, a Greek city of Caria command- 
ing the sea route between Cos and the Asiatic mainland. 
Founded perhaps c. goo B.C. from Troezen ın the Argolid, 
it is said by Herodotus (himsclf a Halicarnassian) to have 
been one of the cities that participated in the Dorian 
festival at T'riopion; but in classical times its culture was 
Ionic, and a high proportion of its citizens had Carian 
names. It was the capital of a minor dynasty which 
included the Artemisia who fought on the Persian side 
at Salarnis in 480. Joining the Delian League, ıt 
served as an Athenian naval station after the revolt of the 
allies in 412. Mausolus, dynast of Caria, made his capital 
at Halicarnassus c. 370 and incorporated into it a number 
of native villages. Thereafter, with its great wall circuit, 
closed harbour, dockyard, public buildings, and the 
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funerary temple of the dynasty (the Mausoleum), Ilali- 
carnassus was one of the spectacular cities of the ancient 
world. Captured by Alexander after an arduous siege in 
334, It was in turn subject to the dowager Ada, Asander, 
Antigonus, Lysimachus, and the Ptolemies (until 197), 
then in 129 B.C. came under Roman rule. Nothing re- 
mains in position of the superstructure of the Mausoleum, 
but carved marble pieces, mostly recovered from the 
castle of the Knights of St. John, are now preserved in the 
British Muscum. 


C. T. Newton, Halicarnassis, Cmdus and Branchidae (1864); 
G E. Bean and J. M. Cook, "The Hahcarnassus Pemnsula', HSA 
1955. J.M. C. 


HALIRRHOTHIUS, in mythology, son of Poseidon; 
for the usual legend about him see Arus. ‘There 1s, how- 
ever, another account, according to which he was sent by 
his father to cut down Athena’s sacred olives, but his axe 
mussed the trees and mortally wounded him (schol. Ar. 
Nub. 1005, cf. Servius on Verg. G. 1. 18). H. J. R. 


HALTERES (aArijpes) were pieces of iron or stone 
shaped and gripped like our dumb-bells. Chey normally 
weighed between 3 and 5 pounds. Competitors in the 
long jump always used them, one in cach hand, thereby 
effectively improving their pertormance. They were also 
employed in various gymnastic exercises and in musical 
drill. F AL.W.,R LIL 


HALYS (the ‘Salt River’, so called from the salt springs 
in its upper course), the longest river in Asia Minor 
(about 650 miles in length), now called Kızılırmak, the 
‘Red River’. It rises near the Armenian border and flows 
in a great loop from south-west to north-east to join the 
Euxine west of Amisus. In the time of Croesus it divided 
the Lydian Kingdom from the Persian Empire; hence 
‘Croesus by crossing the Halys destroyed a great empire’. 
"There was a bridge across it in the fifth cevtury (Ide. r. 
75), of which the position has not beer. conclusively 
determined, Herodotus (5. 52), probably in error, made 
the Royal Road from Sardes to the Cilician Gates cross 
the Elalys. WMC,G.E B. 


HAMILCAR (1) (5th c. B.c.), Carthaginian general, son 
o1 grandson of the great Mago (q.v. 1). He commanded a 
Jarge army and fleet against the Sicilian Greeks, At the 
hard-fought battle of Himera he was completely beaten 
by Gelon (q.v.) and killed (480 n.c.). Diodorus, probably 
based on Timacus (q.v. 1), 18 here a better informed source 
than Herodotus. 


Hdt. 7 165 L; Diodorus 1r. 20 ff. V.E. 


HAMILCAR (2) BARCA (probably = Semitic Bärãq, 
‘lghtning’), commanded the Carthaginian fleet and 
ravaged the coast of Bruttium (in 247 u.c.). Landing in 
Sicily he seized [Teircte (q.v.), where he held the Romans 
at bay by frequent skirmishes, agai ratding the Italian 
coast as far as Cumae. In 244 he advanced to Mt. Eryx 
(q.v.), but failed to relieve the siege of Drepana. After the 
Punic defeat at Acgatcs Insulae he negotiated the terms 
of peace, and his command terminated. When attempts to 
suppress the subsequent revolt of the mercenarics failed, 
Hamulcar was reappointed commander-in-chief (241). le 
thrice defeated the mercenary leader Spendius; then, co- 
operating with Hanno, his old enemy, he defeated the 
other leader Matho and reduced Utica (238), thus ending 
the revolt. In 237 he was sent to Spain with his young son, 
Hannibal. Based on Gades he conquered southern and 
eastern Spain, advancing the fronticr to Cape Nao and 
building a fortress at Acra J.cuce (Alicante). ‘To a Roman 
protest, prompted hy Massilia, he replied that his con- 
quest was designed to secure money to pay his country’s 
war indemnity (231). While withdrawing from the siege 
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of Helice (? Ilici, modern Elche) he was drowned (229/8). 
The anti-Barcid tradition, found in some Roman writers, 
that he conquered Spain against the will of the Cartha- 
ginian government, 1s tendentious und designed to shift 
the responsibility of the Hanmbulic war on to the Barca 
family and to represent it as a personal war of revenge 
not countenanced by the home government. The im- 
mediate purpose of Hannibal's conquest was to add the 
mineral wealth and man-power of Spain to his country’s 
empire, which had lost Sicily and Sardinia; whether he 
hopcd ultimately to invade Italy 1s uncertain, but each of 
his three sons, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Mago, at- 
tempted this adventure. H. H. S. 


HANNIBAL, the grcat Carthaginian general, born in 
(late) 247 b.c., was the eldest son of Hamilcar (q.v. 2) 
Barca. Atter making Hannibal swear eternal hatred to 
Rome lamilcar took him ın 237 to Spain, where he 
served until he assumed command in 221 on the death 
of Hasdrubal (q.v. 1). Although he married a Spanish 
princess from Castulo, he reverted to his father’s war- 
like policy by attacking the Olcades (Upper Guadiana). 
In 220 he advanced Carthaginian arms beyond the lagus, 
defeating the Vaccacı and Carpetam. He then besieged 
Rome’s ally, Saguntum, which tell after an cight months’ 
blockade (219). Although his action may have broken no 
formal agreement with Rome, he knew thut it involved 
the risk of war. 

2. Ilannıbal intended to win the war, which he had 
precipitated, by a bold invasion of Ituly before Rome 
was prepared. He would sacrifice his base in Spain, 
cross the Alps recruiting en route, and seek a new base 
on the northern plain of Italy, where he could encourage 
the Italian allies of Rome to revolt. Leaving Carthago 
Nova m Apr. 218 with some 35,000—-40,000 men he 
reached the Rhône. Thence by a heroic effort, made more 
difficult by early autumn snow, he crossed the Alps 
(somewhere between the Little St. Bernard and Mt. 
Genevre passes: the perennial problem of the exact 
route does not admit of a definite solution) and reached 
Turn, but with only 26,000 men. After defeating P. 
Scipio in a cavalry engagement at Ticinus, he won a great 
victory at Trebia over the combined forces of Scipio and 
Ti. Sempronws Longus, thanks to his outtlanking tactics 
combined with an ambush (Dec. 218). In May 217 
Hannibal crossed the Apennines, ravaged Etruria, and 
entrapped the army of Flaniumius (q.v.) ina defile between 
the hills and lake of Trasnnene: nearly two Roman legions 
were destroyed. But as no towns revolted to him 
Hannibal marched to Apuha and then mto Campania, 
where he failed to force Fabius (q.v. 5) to an open battle 
and was thus compelled to retire to Apulia for the winter. 
In 216 at Cannae (q.v.) he inflicted on the Romans the 
worst defeat they had known. Capua and many towns 
in Campania and south Italy went over to him, but as the 
Romans refused to acknowledge defeat and central and 
northern Italy remained loyal to them, he had to devise 
a wider strategy to force them to dissipate their strength 
(see PUNIC WARS), whale in Italy he vainly tried to provoke 
another pitched battle. 

3. While the Romans held the line of the Volturnus 
Hannibal wintered in Capua, where it was alleged (falsely ?) 
that luxurious quarters undermined the discipline of his 
troops. The failure of his attacks from Mt. ‘Tifata on 
Cumae, Nola, and Puteoli (215-214), which were parried 
by Marcellus, Gracchus, and Fabius (qq.v.), forced him 
to abandon his oflensive in Campania. He won over 
Tarentum and other Greek cities in 213, but after failing 
to force the Romans to relax their siege of Capua (started 
in 212) by a vain march against Rome itself (211), he 
retired to Apulia. Ever pressed further south, Hannibal 
suffered a setback in the Roman capture of Tarentum 
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(209), while his hope of reinforcements was sadly dimin- 
ished when his brother Hasdrubal (q.v, 2) was defeated at 
Metaurus (207). Forced to withdraw, unaided and un- 
daunted, to Bruttium, he lost Locri in 205 and held on 
desperatcly like a hon at bay until ordered to return to 
Africa to defend Carthage (autumn 203). After sixteen 
years in enemy country he withdrew his unconquered 
army and advanced to final defeat by Scipio (5) Africanus 
at Zama (qq.v.) in 202. He escaped to Carthage and 
counselled peace. 

4. As suffete (between 197 and 195; probably 196) 
IYannibal weakened the power of the oligarchs at 
Carthage by constitutional reforms; he also reorganized 
the revenues and encouraged commerce and agriculture. 
His political enermes rephed by telling Rome that Hanni- 
bal was intriguing with Antiochus of Syria. When a 
Roman commission of inquiry arrived in Carthage, 
Hannibal fled, ultimately to Antiochus, whose hostility 
to Rome he 1s alleged to have encouraged. He was ready, 
it was said, to stir up the Carthaginians against Rome 
and even to invade Italy if given an army by Antiochus. 
In fact he took only a small part m the subsequent war: 
he was defeated in a small naval engagement off Side in 
Pamphylia by the Rhodian fleet under Eudamus (190). 
After Antiochus’ defeat at Magnesia Hannibal fled to 
Crete and then to Prusias of Bithynia whom he supported 
against [;umenes of Pergamum (184). He took his own 
life to avoid a Roman extradition order (183 or 182). 

§. Adjudged by common consent one of the world’s 
greatest soldiers, Hannibal was the disciple of Alexander 
and Pyrrhus as well as of his father Hamilcar. He 
developed the Hellenistic system of combining infantry 
and cavalry till he could surround and annihilate the 
enemy. But beside extraordinary tactical skill and a 
wide and bold conception of strategy he possessed a 
capacity for leadership which commanded the loyalty of 
mercenary troops amid danger and defeat. Lis strategical 
plans and his reforms at Carthage should win for him the 
name of statesman. Above all it is his character (which 
remains unsullicd despite accusations of perfidy and 
cruclty deriving from Roman propaganda) that counts 
and that has given to the Hannibalic war its epic quality 
and invested his name with an undying glamour (see, e.g., 
Polyb. 9. 21-26, 10. 32-33, 11. 19, 23. 13 and [avy 21. 4). 

For bibhography see PUNIC WARS; fundamental for his campaigns 
are the works of J. Kromayer and G, De Sanctis there cited (ct. 
De Sancns in Enc. Arit., s v. Hannibal) See aho Walhank, Po/vhrus, 
passon; G Charles-Picard, Hannibal (Pans, 1967). For his statesman- 
smp: © Groag, Hannibal als Politiker (1929). For his com-portraiture 


see E. S. G Rebinmon in Essays in Roman Coinage presented to HI. 
Mattinny (1950), 3y tl. H. H. 5. 


HANNO (1), Carthaginian, sent to west Africa before 
480 B.C., founded Thymiuterium (Mehedia), Carian Fort 
(Mogador), Acra (Agadir), etc., beyond Soloeis (C. 
Cantin), and river Tensift. After staying by river Lixus 
(Draa) and founding Cerne (Herne?), Hanno reached 
river Chretes (Senegal), the Guanches, and C. Verde, 
river Gambia, West Horn (Bivsagos Bay), God's Chariot 
(Mt. Kakultma?), S. Horn (Sherbro Sound), where goril- 
las (dwarfs? apes?) were caught, and Sierra Leone. Of his 
report, written in Punic, a Greck version survives. The 
original Punic may have had intentional gaps and ob- 
scurities (so Carcopino believes); or the Greek writer of a 
later date may have been influenced by Herodotus’ style 
(so G. Germain). 

GGM i. 1-14 (later refs, ta H. are confused); A. Diller, The 


Tradition of the Minor Greek Geographers (1952), ah IRR; L. del 
Turco, “Avrwros Tlepnmioùs [ue]. Coll. Melagrano 1958; |. E. Casanego, 
El Pertplo de Hannon de Cartago (1947), J. Lacarriére, ‘Périple d 
Hannon’ in Decouverte du Monde (1257), Eh ff ; Cary -Warmington, 
Explorers 47 1I. (1963, Pelican) 63 ff.; E. Warmington, Greek Geo- 
gruphy (1914), 72 f1. Cf. also }. Carcopino, Le Maroc antique (1941), 
73 fT., and (on this) G. Marcy, ie 1935, 21 ff. and in Journ, 
asiatique ccxxxiv (1943-5), 1 f.; G. German, Hespéris 1957, 205 ff.; 
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R. Mauny in Comptes rendus de la Irre Conférence Internat. des Afri- 
camstes de l'Ouest n. 511 ff., O. von Seel, Antike Entdeckerfahrten 
(1961); R. Hennig, Terrae Incogmtae® (1950), 70 .; Thomson, Hist. 
Anc Geog. 73 1. etc.; Hyde, Greek Mariners, 141 fi; P. Sc mitt, 
‘Connaissance des [les Canaries dans l'anuquué’, Latomus 1yOB, 
362 fi. E.H. W 


HANNO (2), callcd ‘the Great’, led the anti-Barcine 
faction at Carthage. He raised supplies in Africa for the 
First Punic War. A good organizer, but a poor general, 
he helped after failures and quarrels with Hamilcar Barca 
to crush the rebel mercenaries (241-238 n.c.). He repre- 
sented the landed nobility who wished to maintain good 
relations with Rome and to develop the Carthaginian 
land empire in Africa rather than to pursue foreign con- 
quest in the interests of the trading class. He thus dis- 
approved of the Hannibalic War and argued for peace 
after Cannae (216). He may be identified with a Hanno 
who participated in the peace negotiations after Zama. 
H. H. 5, 


HARBOURS. The first steps in harbour improvement 
must be connected with the increase of commerce during 
the Greek age of colonization and the development of 
trade routes centring on certain cities. Beginning with 
Delos in the cighth century, the more prosperous com- 
munities guarded their natural harbours with moles of 
rough stone and built quays, to which ships, now larger, 
tied up. Harbour works increased steadily in magnitude, 
carcfulness, and complexity. Whereas the earlicr port 
had often been some distance from the city, to assure 
neutrality of commerce and to protect the city itself (cf. 
Arist. Pol. 7. 5), by the fifth century the importance of 
commerce and of the grain trade demanded that the 
urban walls should contain at least one harbour, and 
many citics possessed two. The moles were fortified and 
ended ın lofty towers, the ancestors of the lighthouse 
(q.v.), between which chains could be strung to close 
the entrance. Within the harbour were storehouses for 
warcraft, and the market, with a sales hall, grain hall, 
and other buildings. Such a complex as the Piraeus (q.v.), 
with its three harbours, Cantharus, Zea, and Munychia, 
all enclosed by walls and connected by the famous 
Long Walis with Athens itself, possessed a greater 
unity and selt-sufliciency than our modern harbour. 

The new ports of the Hellenistic period were built on 
a more regular plan which took less account of natural 
protection. In the Roman Empire military and com- 
mercial harbours were separated for the first time, and 
architects gained complete independence of nature. The 
great Claudian harbour at Ostia, measuring over 170 
acres—the largest n antiquity-~was constructed on a 
bare shore by extensive excavation and the sinking of a 
large ship as artificial island breakwater. 

Strabo 17. 1. 6-10 (Alexandiia), Pliny, Fp. 6. 31 (Centumcellae). 


K. Lehbmann-Hartleben, ‘Die Antiken Hatenanlagen des Mittel- 
meeres’, Alio, Beahett 14 (1923). C. G. 5. 


HARMOST (åppoorýs) the title of a Spartan military 
governor or commander abroad, first attested in 412 B.C. 
(Thuc. 8. 5. 2) but probably already used at Heraclea 
‘l'rachinia in 426 (Thuc. 3. 92). Harmosts became com- 
mon in occupied citics after the fall of Athens in 404, 
occusionally with wider commands, e.g. Thibron and 
Euxenos in Asia Minor (Xen. Hell. 3. t. 4: 4. 2. 5), Teleu- 
tias in Chalcidice (ibid. 5. 2. 18 and 37). One 1s attested in 
Cythera (IG v. 1. 937, ? 4th c. n.c.); but it is unlikely that 
such officials regularly governed the towns of the periotkoi 
(q.v.). 

H. W. Parke, JHS 1930, 37 ff. 


HARPALUS (c. 355-323 ».C.), a Macedonian noble of 
the princely house of Elimiotis and a close friend of 
Alexander from earliest youth. A cripple, and hence no 


W. G.F. 
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soldier, he accompanied Alexander to Asia as paymaster, 
but gave early evidence of his unreliability by a sudden 
flight to Greece, of which the occasion 1s unknown. Alex- 
ander reinstated him, and later (331) entrusted him with 
the central treasury of the Empire at Babylon. During 
Alexander's absence in India (327-5) Harpalus was guilty 
of gross extravagance and malversation, if not of positive 
treason, and when Alexander returned he decamped with 
moncy and soldiers. He sought refuge in Athens, and 
probably bribed various Athenian politicians, including 
Demosthenes; but failing of his purpose he took his force 
to Cretc, where he was killed by one of his officers. 


Berve, Alexanderreu h, no. 143; E. Badian, ‘Harpalus’, JHS 1961, 
16 f}. G.T. G. 


HARPALYCE, in mythology, (1) see ALASTOR, CLYMENUS. 
(2) Daughter of Harpalycus, king of the Amymonei in 
Thrace. Her mother dying, her father brought her up 
as a watrior, and on one occasion she saved his life in 
battle, After his death she became a brigand, but at last 
was caught and killed. At her tomb rites were celebrated 
which included a sham fight (Hyg. Fab. 193; Servius on 
Aen. 1. 317). Cf. Verg. loc. cit. (earliest mention): his 
Camilla is modelled upon her. H J.R. 


HARPOCRATION, Vacenius, of Alexandria, lexico- 
erapher. His date 1s not known: some identify him with 
the teacher of Verus named by Capitolinus. His Coller- 
tion of florid expressions (Luddy? avOnpav) ıs lost, but 
elements of it survive in later rhetorical lexica. His 
Lexicon of the Ten Orators ıs preserved in an early 
abridgement and in a longer form, closer to the oriinal 
but not free from corruptions. It 1s desyned as an aid to 
reading, not to composition, It is hased mainly on works 
of the imperial age, e.g. by Didymus, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Dionysms son of Tryphon, but cites 
also Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, of yAwsoo- 
ypada, and many historical and antn sarian sources 
such as Hecatacus, Hellanicus, ‘Mheopompus, Ister, and 
Apollodorus. ‘lhe contents are words (includmg proper 
names) and phrases, mainly from the Orators, in alpha- 
betical order, generally assigned to their sources, with 
explanations of points of interest or difliculty. Some of 
the entries are drawn from non-oratorical literature, and 
in his explanations throughout Harpocration quotes, 
from time to time, nearly every important Greek writer, 
from Homer downwards. Besides stylistic details he has 
valuable notes on architectural, religious, legal, constitu- 
tional, social, and other antiquities. 


EDITIONS. I. Dekker, 1833; W. Dindorf, 1853. C Roysen, De H. 
lex. fontibus, 1876, G Kalkoti, De cad eptomes Har pocvationedae 
(1886); FGrH 244, 208 ft., M. Naounudes, TAPA 1o01, 484 fl. 

P. B.R F.; R. DB. 


HARPYIAE, HARPIES (Apmruu), supernatural 
winged beings, apparently winds in origin, who 
‘snatch’, as the name implies, and carry off various persons 
and things. They have at the same time some charac- 
teristics of ghosts, und, as the ideas of wind and spirit 
are closely allied (cf. the etymology of the words in 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and other tongues), it is perhaps 
most correct to say that they are spirit-winds. Their 
names are Acllo, Ocypete, and Celaeno (Hes. Theog. 267, 
who says that they and Iris, q.v., are daughters of 
Thaumas and Electra, daughter of Ocean). They appear 
in Od. 20. 77 as carrying off the daughters of Pan- 
darcus, apparently to the other world, since they are 
given as servants to the Erinyes (q.v.). Much later (Ap. 
Rhod. 2. 188 ff.) they plague Phineus (q.v.) by carrying 
off his food and defiling what they leave with their 
excrement. Whence this detail comes 1s not known; it 
is an ingenious suggestion (W. R. Dawson, Bridle of 
Pegasus, 1930 (1), 27) that Apollonius had heard of the 
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voracious and filthy fruit-eating Indian bat. Virgil (Aen. 3. 
210 ff.) follows Apollonius in part, but describes them as 
birds with women’s faces. 

They appear (named) on an Attic vase of about 600 
R.C. Flere, and in pictures of their pursuit by the Boreads 
from the sixth century on, they are shown as winged 
women, not woman-headed birds, the type used for 
Sirens; though death-spirits in this form have given its 
modern name to the ‘Harpy ‘Tomb’ from Xanthos 
(Brommer, Vasentlisten?, 351). H J R.; C.M.R. 


HARUSPICES. This word, variously spelled (haru-, 
aru-, harı-, ari-, are-) and probably cognate with xopd%, 
Latin Aira, etc. (Walde—Hofmann, Lat. etym. Woòrterb.? 
s.v.) and the root of specio, was applied to diviners 1m- 
ported into Rome from Etruria (where an Aaruspex was 
called netsis; CIL xı. 6363). Appearing, according to 
Livy 1. 56. 4-5, 1n the reign of ‘Tarquinius Superbus, 
haruspices increased in importance trom the Second Punic 
War, and though long regarded as barbarous (Cic. Nat. 
D. 2. 11), gtadually encroached upon the field of the 
augurs. From the late Republic on they formed an ordo 
haruspicum LX, headed by a summus, prunarius, or 
maximus haruspex, while others served in tahan munici- 
palities. The art was practised to the time of 'l'hcodosius 
(Cod. Theod. 16. 10), and still seriously discussed as late 
as Laurentius Lydus (6th c.) or later. The principles 
were contained in priestly books (Cic. Div. 1.72), which 
legend derived from Tages (q.v.; also Cic. Div. 2. 50 
and Pease’s note), and some of which were translated into 
Latin by Tarqwutuus Priscus (C. 'Thubn, Ztal. sakrale 
Poesie u. Prosa (1900), 1-5). 

This trusca disciplima sought to interpret three types 
of phenomena (Cic. Dir. 1. 12, 2. 20): exta, monstra 
(ostenta, portenta, prodigia), and fulgura. Significant for 
the exta weie the size, shape, colour, and markings of the 
vital organs, especially the livers and gall-bladders of 
sheep, changes in which were beleved by many races 
to arise supernaturally (cf. Pl. Vi. 71 a ff; Cic. Div. 1. 
118; Jambl. Myst. 3. 16) and to be susceptible of inter- 
pretation by established rules. Models of the liver—e.g. 
from Piacenza (Etruscan), Boghazkeur (Llittite), and 
Babylonia—were probably intended for instruction tn 
extispicy. Montra (irom monco) or prodigies (see PRO- 
DIGIA) included teratological or otherwise unusual births 
or growths and abnormal meteorological phenomena, 
Fulgura were wterpreted by then frequency, the precise 
onc of the sixteen Etruscan divisions of the heavens in 
which they were scen, and by their physical effects, Of 
these three types of divination that through the exta 
was deliberately sought (an petratiaen), but those by mon- 
stra or fulgura were considered divinely sent (oblatiua) 
and hence usually demanding some expistion( procuratio). 
See also RELIGION, EVRUSCAN, 


For bibhography see under DIVINATION, A.S. P. 


HASDRUBAL (1), a popular leader in Carthage and 
son-in-law of Hamilcar (g.v. 2) Barca, whom he ac- 
companied to Spain (237 »u.c.). Later he reduced a 
Numidian rising in Africa, and according to the anti- 
Barcine tradition used by Fabius Pictor (Polyb. 3. 8) he 
schemed to averthrow the Carthaginian constitution. He 
succeeded to the command in Spain on llamilcar’s death 
(229) and achieved more by diplomacy than force of arms. 
He married an Iberian princess and founded Carthago 
Nova (q.v.), whence he advanced to the Ebro, which was 
later recognized as the boundary of Carthaginian and 
Roman spheres of influence in a treaty with Rome (226). 
In 221 he was murdered by a Celtic slave. The view of 
Fabius that Hasdrubal ruled as viceroy in Spain 
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independent of his home government is improbable 
(cf. Walbank, Polybius, I. 310 f.). 


For a possible coin-portrait, see E S CG. Robinson in Fesays in 
Roman Coinage presented to H Mattingly (1956), 37 41. HÄ S. 


HASDRUBAL (2) (BARCA), son of Hamilcar (q.v. 2) 
and younger brother of Tlannibal, was left in command 
in Spain (218 B.c.). Repulsed by Cn. Scipio (218), he 
launched a combined land and sea attack which ter- 
minated in a naval defent off the Ebro (217). Reinforced 
and with his rear secured by his defeat of the ‘l'urdetani 
(216), Hasdrubal took the offensive with the hope of 
ultimately jounng Hannibalin Italy, but was defeuted at 
Ibera on the Ebro owing to the failure of his enveloping 
tactics (215). Recalled to Africa, where he crushed the 
rebellious Syphax, he returned to Spain (212) and 
defeated Cn. Scipio at Hore: (211), so that Carthaginian 
control was extended to the Ebro. Tactically outwitted 
by P. Scipio (q.v. 5) at Baecula, he withdrew his army 
from complete defeat and reached Gaul through the 
western Pyrenees (208), crossing the Alps, perhaps by the 
pass uscd by Hannibal, he raised his forces to 30,000 
and moved south to join Flannibal (207). Unexpectedly 
faced by two consular armies through the arrival of 
Claudius Nero (q.v. 2) he could not torce the coast 10ad 
and so withdrew along the Metaurus (q.v.) valley by 
a night, either to retire to north Italy or more probably in 
a desperate attempt to reach central Italy. Overtaken and 
defeated in a decisive battle, he died fighting. A good 
organizer and a fairly competent soldier, his generalship 
did not tnatch lus courage (Polyb. 11. 2). IIL H S. 


HASDRUBAL (3) (son of Gisgo) commanded a Car- 
thaginian army in Spain 214-206 n.c. With Mago he 
compassed the destruction of P. Scipio (211), but later 
was driven from his base Orongis (? Jaen) to Gades (297) 
and was completely defeated with Mago at Tlupa by Scipio 
Africanus (206). He fled via Gades to Africa, where as 
commander-in-chicf he relieved the siege of Utica (204), 
but his camp was burnt by Scipio and his newly raised 
army was defeated at Campi Magni (203). After some 
guerrilla warfare he was accused of treason and com- 
mitted suicide before Zama. Il. H.S. 


HASDRUBAL (4), commanded the Carthaginian forces 
against Masinissa (q.v.) and was defeated in 150 D.C. 
Although condemned to death, he escaped and was 
reinstated in his command at the outbreak of the Third 
Punic War. Ile organized resistance at first in the country- 
side (149), twice repulsing the Romans at Nepheris, and 
then, on the arrival of Scipio Aenulianus, in Carthage 
itself during the siege (148-146). In this he showed more 
ability than Polybius’ unflattering characterization might 
suggest (38. 1—2), but when the city was doomed Husdru- 
bal surrendered, later to grace Scipio's trrumph, while 
his wife and children preferred death to capture. 

H. H. S. 


HATERIUS, Quintus (cos. suff. 5 n.c.), Augustan 
orator and declaimer, of senatorial family, noted far 
facılity of improvisation and fluency of delivery (Tac. 
Ann. 4. 61; Sen. Ep. 40. 10) whith caused Augustus to 
remark ‘What he needs is a brake’ (Sen. Controv. 4. pr. 
6-11). Ife died a.D. 26, nearly 90 years old. 


Syme, Tacitus, 321 f., S80. C. J. F. 
HATRA (modern al-fTIadr), a city in Mesopotamia c. 
50 miles south of Mosul. It first comes into notice in 
A.D. 117, when it successfully withstood a siege by Trajan. 
Septimius Severus twice failed to take ıt (201 -200) after 
its ruler, Barsemius, had supported his rival, Niger. It 
was ruled by a dynasty of Aramaic origin and owed its 
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rise to the increasing importance of the overland trade 
route between northern Syria and the Persian Gulf. 
Because of Parthian obstruction or negligence the 
merchant caravans opened up a new desert route through 
upper Mesopotamia and past Hatra. In its last years an 
ally of Rome, Hatra was finally captured (c. 241) by the 
Sassanid Sapor I (q.v.) and thereafter was gradually 
abandoned by tts inhabitants. Its decline was parallel 
with that of Palmyra and due to loss of trade caused by 
the increasing frequency of frontier wars. In 363 Jovian’s 
army found it a ruin. 

Its extensive ruins date mainly from the last period of 
Parthian rule. Its walls, nearly 4 miles m circuit, are 
strengthened by some thirty rectangular towers and 
within them is a vast palace complex of buildings and 
temple-remains, m process of excavation in 1965. T'he 
syncretustic religion, art, and architecture of Hatra 
reveal the cultural influence of its more powerful neigh- 
bours on what was essentially an Arab city and population. 


W. Andrac, Hatra 1, n (1908 12), A Stein, Journ. Royal Asiatic 
Soc 1941, 299 fT., on trade route, J Ingholt, Parthian Sculptures 
from Hatra (1954), A. Marcq, Syria 1955, 277 ft.; bid 1957, 288 1f, 

Walker, Num Chron 1958, 167 ff, on comage; D. Homes- 
Frederncg, Hatra et les sculptures parthes (1903), J Teixido, Syria 
196, 93t. E. W. O. 


HEATING for cooking or warmth was primarily sup- 
plied in the classical world by charcoal stoves: hence the 
importance of charcoal-burning. The stoves took the 
form of chafing-dishes, gridirons, or braziers, elaborated 
in the Hellenistic world into jacketed vessels heated by 
fre or boiling water, of which magnificent examples for 
table use have been discovered at Pompeii. Equally old 
is the oven, extending from baker’s shop to field-army, 
without a flue and heated by blazing wood withdrawn 
upon exhaustion of the air within. The use of hot water 
for bathing 1s as old as Homer (Od. 8. 249, 253) and 
precedes him at Cnossos, while Herodotus (4. 75) men- 
tions sweat-baths, traditionally assigned to Sparta (Strabo 
3. 154; Mart. 6. 42. 16) and warmed with heated stones, 
as in Lusitama. In ltaly, where public bathing was 
widely introduced by the third century, heating was 
revolutionized by the introduction of the heated floor or 
hypocaust (q.v.). See BATHS. 1. A. R. 


HEBE (°// fy, 1.e. adolescence, youthful beauty), daughter 
of Hera (q.v.) and Zeus, sister of Ares and Eileithyia 
(gq.v.) (Hesiod, Theog. 922). She 1s unimportant in 
cult (temple at Phhus, Paus. 2. 12. 4; 13. 3, where she 
had been anciently called Ganymeda, cf. GANYMEDES), 
but occasionally associated with other deities (Heracles 
at Cynosarges, Paus. 1. 19. 3; Aphrodite, Farnell, Cults 
u. 624, 744). In mythology she 1s the cup-bearer of the 
gods, as //. 4. 2 and often later. Heracles has her to 
wife from Od. 11. 603 (a doubtfully genuine passage) 
onwards, and she appears now and again in a scene of 
Olympian domesticity, e.g. she bathes Ares after his 
encounter with Diomedes (//. 5. gos), as a sister might an 
earthly brother in Homeric society. She intervenes to 
make the aged lolaus young again, Fur. Heracl. 349 ff.; 
according to Ovid (Met. 9. 401-2) Heracles induced her 
to make him young again. See von Sybel in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, S.v. H.J R. 


HECALE or HECALINE, a goddess worshipped with 
Zeus Hecalos in the deme Hecale; said to have been an 
old woman who entertained Theseus. 


Callim. Hecale (see CALLIMACHUS 3); Plut. Thes 14; L Deubner, 
Attische Feste (1932), 217. 


HECATAEUS (1), son of Hegesander, of Miletus, one 
of the carliest Ionian logographers, advised against the 
Ionian revolt in soo R.C., but Aristagoras (q.v. 1) rejected 
his advice (Hdt. 5. 36, 124-6). He was familiar with the 
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strength of the Persian Empire thanks to travels in Asia 
and Igypt, where Herodotus followed ın his footsteps (2. 
143) and borrowed much from him, as later critics 
pointed out (Euseb. Praep. Evang. 10. 3). Lake Anaxı- 
mander (q.v.) he made a map, perhaps the map of the 
world which Aristagoras showed to Cleomenes in Sparta 
(Hdt. 5. 49). He wrote a Periegests or [epiodos Tùs, a 
‘guide’ or ‘journey round the world’, to illustrate his map, 
a description of the countries and peoples to be en- 
countered on a coastal voyage of the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, with some diversions into the interior, ranging 
as far as India, Persia, and Scythia. There are over 300 
fragments of this work, but many are bricf citations in 
Stephanus of Byzantium, mentioning that a certain city 
or people occurred ın the first book, ‘Europe’, os the 
second, ‘Asia’ (which included Africa). Callimachus 
(q-v. 3) as librarian of Alexandria would not accept the 
copy of ‘Asia’ known to him as the work of Hecataeus, 
but the grounds for his decision are unknown. Ilerodotus 
made use of the Pertegests, perhaps quite extensively, but 
he never mentions it and professes to scorn makers of 
maps (4. 36). 

IIccataeus also wrote a mythographic work, cited 
variously as J’evenAoytar, ‘Ioropiau or “Hpwodoyia. The 
fragments of this work are less numcrous, but they show 
that he dealt with the legends of Heracles and Deucalion 
and their descendants, as with other fanulies that claimed 
heroic or divine origin-—including, apparently, his own 
(Hdt. 2. 143). Some fragments show a rationalistic inter- 
pretation, and in his opening sentence (fr. 1) he shows a 
dogmatic attitude: ‘T write what I beleve to be the truth, 
for the Greeks have many stories which, ıt seems to me, 
arc absurd.’ 


Iragments and testimonia m FHG 1. 1-41, av 627b; FGrH ev, 
no r, G Nena, Hecatae Milesi Fragmenta (1954). H Dich, 
Hermes 1887, 411 A , F. Jacoby, Griechische Fistoriker (1950), repr. 
from PW Hekataios, W A Ledel, Mem Ameo Acad of Arts and 
Se. 18. 2 (1935), 53 11, L Pearson, Early Ioman Historians (19309), 
ch 2 (bibhography 106 fl). See GROGRAPHS HERODOIUS, LOGO- 
GHAPHI RS. L. P. 


HECATAEUS (2) of Abdera. Ihis history of Egypt 
(4lyumriaxa) under Ptolemy l, c. 300 B.C., popularized 
the theory of Egypt as the source of civilization, and was 
the basis of Manetho’s more official account. 

FGrH m. 204. 


HECATE, an ancient chthonian goddess (a kind of fish, 
Ttpiyàn, 1s sacrificed to her, Apollodorus ap. Ath. 325 a, 
and fish are a typical offering to under-world powers, 
cf. F. J. Dolger, "Ty60s (1928-43), passim), probably of 
Carian origin, as suggested by Nilsson (GGR 1, 722 {f.). 
She is frequently confused with Artemis (q.v.), whose 
functions overlap to some extent with hers, also with 
Selene, the theory that she 1s a moon-goddess being sup- 
ported also by many modern authors, though without 
justification, as no cult of the moon 1s to be found in 
Greece; however, a goddess of women, such as she was, 
tends to acquire some lunar features. Her associations 
with Artemis are so close and frequent that it is not always 
easy to tell to which of them a particular function or title 
belongs originally (Farnell, Cults 1i. 516 ff.). 

Hecate is not mentioned at all in Homer, but comes 
into sudden prominence in a sort of hymn to her in 
Hes. Theog. 411 ff., a passage whose genuineness has 
been much disputed. "here she is daughter of Coeus 
and Phoebe, other authors giving other genealogies in a 
way which suggests that her connexion with Greek, or 
even pre-Greck and Titanic, deities was precarious. 
Zeus honours her exceedingly, giving her power and 
honour on earth and sea and also in the heavens, and 
taking away none of her original rights. If a man invokes 
her, she can benefit him in all manner of ways, for she 1s 
powerful in courts of law and in assemblies, can grant 
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victory in war and athletics and success in horsemanship, 
in fishing, and cattle-breeding; she 1s also a nurturer of 
children (xovporpogos, a title likewise of Artemis). No 
other passage rates her so high, and this one must reflect 
the enthusiasm of a strong local cult, Boeotian or other, 
of which no more is known. Generally she 1s associated 
with uncanny things and the ghost-world. For this 
reason she 1s worshipped at the cross-roads (typically a 
place where a side path joins a main road), which seem 
to be haunted the world over. Here the notorious ‘Hecate’s 
suppers’ were put out monthly for her (Ar. Plut. 594 fi. 
with schol.). It was a rite of purification, and one of its 
common constituents was dogs’ flesh (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 
2yo d); cf. EGG. Hecate ıs herself a formidable figure, 
Arraia (see Hesychius, s.v.), i.c. a bogy which ‘meets’ 
and frightens wayfarers. Hence it is not remarkable that 
she is associated with sorcery and black magic, from ut 
least the tragic Medea (Eur. Med. 394 {¥.) onwards. ‘Thus 
we find her invoked to go away and take an obsessing 
spirit with her (Sophron, new frag.; sec Festa in Mondo 
classico n. 476 ff. for recent text); to help a dangerous love- 
charm which may bring destruction on the person it is 
aimed at (UVheoc. 2. 12 ff.); and very often in magical 
papyri, etc. However, a more respectable cult of her 
secrns also to have continued, see Farnell, Cults 1i. sor f¥., 
596 f., and Nilsson, op. cit. and vol. ii passun for references 
to her cult mm late periods. 

Alcamences was said to be the first to show her with 
three bodies (Paus. 2. 30. 2). Apart from the little Roman 
‘Vecataia’ which may echo his statue, she 1s rarely rce- 
presented in art. On a vase of the time of the Parthenon 
she lights Persephone from ITades; and other figures 
with torches may be meant for her rather than Persephone 
or Demeter. 

T. Kiaus, Hekate (1960), at ctoss-roads, see Roscher in hie 
Levkon 1 1904 ft., to which add J/yonn Magi 5 22 Abel (in his 


Orphea), Prosendanz, POM iv. 2817 t., Lydus, Mens 4 8, p 41 20 
Waunsh, for her fouttold aspect HJ R;CMR. 


HECATOMNUS of Mylasa, son and successor of 
Hyssaldomus, satrap of Cara after the fall of Tissa- 
phernes. He commanded the fleet m the Persian opera- 
tions against Cyprus in 390 B.C. After his death in 477 
his children (Mausolus and Artemisia, Idrieus and Ada, 
Pixodarus) ruled in succession as satraps and despots in 
south-western Asia Minor. J.M.C. 


HECATON (‘Exarwv) of Rhodes, a Platonizing Stoic, 
pupil of Panactius, wrote chiefly on ethics, and was, next 
to Panactius and Posidonius, the most influential member 
of the middle Stoic school. 

Wonks: Hepi ayabav, Dept aperav, Hepi mahov, Tepi 
mapadotwv, lepi reAdv, llepi téàovs, Xpetar, Hepi kab- 
yaovrus. Cicero preserves sorne of his arguments with 
regard to conflict of duties, from which he seems to have 
been interested in casurstry. 


HW Gomoll, Der storsche Philosoph Hekaton (1933); M Pohlenz, 
Die Stow n (1955), 12) I W. D.R. 


HECATONCHEIRES, hundred-handed monsters, 
Cottus, Briareos, and Gyes, sons of Heaven and Earth 
(Iles. Theog. 147 ft.); aided Zeus against the Titans 
(713 ff.). Priareos (culled Acgaeon by men) was brought 
by ‘Thetis to protect Zeus against Hera, Poseidon, and 
Athena (J. 1. 396 ff). 


HECTOR, in mythology, eldest son of Priam and 
Hecuba (qq.v.), and the bravest of the Trojan cham- 
pions; husband of Andromache (q.v.) and father of 
Astyanax (//. 6. 394 ff.). His name appears to be Greek 
Cholder’, ‘stayer’), and it is possible that he 1s the inven- 
tion either of Homer or of some earlier poet. In the Jad 
he first appears leading the Trojans out to battle (2. 
807 ff.); he reproaches Paris for avoiding Menelaus (3. 
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38 ff.), and arranges the truce and the single combat 
between the two (85 fE). He takes a prominent part in 
the fighting of books 5 and 6, but in the latter leaves the 
field for a while to advise the elders to make offerings 
to the gods. He thus sees Andromache for the last time 
and returns with Paris to the battle. In book 7 he chal- 
lenges any Greek to single combat, and is met by the 
greater Aias, who has somewhat the better of it, they 
part with an exchange of gifts. In the neat book he 
drives the Greeks back to their camp and brvouacs with 
his army on the plain. In the long battle of books 11-17 
he takes a prominent part, leading the chief attack on 
the forufication of the camp and being struck down witha 
stone by Aias (14. 409 ff.), but restored by Apollo at the 
command of Zeus (15. 239 fT.). He dispatches Patroclus 
(16. 818 ff.). After the appearance of Achilles at the 
trench he again bivouacs in the open, against the advice 
of Polydamas (18. 249 ff.). After the rout of the following 
day he refuses to enter Troy (22. 35 ff.), but waits for 
Achilles, despite the entreaties of his parents. At 
Achilles’ approach he flees, but after a long chase halts, 
deceived by Athena into thinking that Deiphobus has 
come to his aid. In the subsequent fight he is killed and 
his body dragged behind Achilles’ chariot to the ships. 
After the burial of Patroclus, Priam ransoms his body 
(24. 188 {7.), and his funeral ends the Jihad. Later poets 
add nothing of importance to Homer’s account. 

Hector had a hero-cult in several places, notably at 
Troy and at ‘Thebes, his supposed bones having heen 
brought to the latter city at the bidding of an oracle 
(Julian, Æp. 79 Bidez--Cumont; Lycophron, 1205 fI. and 
schol. there; Paus. 9. 18. 5). See Halliday in Liverpool 
Annals xi, 3 ff. 

In art he is shown from the early sixth century setting 
out to fight, or in combat with Ais or another, and 
especially meeting his death at Achilles’ hands. The 
dragging and ransom of his body are also shown (Brom- 
mer, Vasenlisten?, 257 I, 279, 288 tt.). 


Farnell, Hero-Cults 328 t. H.J R;C M.R. 
HECUBA (‘Exafy, Lat. Hecuba), in mythology, chief 
wife of Priam (q.v.), daughter of Dymas king of the 
Phrygians (//. 16. 719; but later writers, as Eur. Hec. 
3, call her father Cisseus). Who her mother was posed a 
problem to mythologists in Tiberius’ time (Suet. Trb. 
70). She was the mother of Hector (q.v.) and eighteen 
others of Priam’s fifty sons (II. 24. 495-7), the most 
noteworthy being Paris (q.v.). 

In Homer she 1s a stately and pathetic figure, coming 
only occasionally into the foreground, as in the lament 
for Flector (Il. 24. 747 ti). In Tragedy she 1s more 
prominent. Euripides (Hecuba) tells the following story 
of her last days. ller son Polydorus (q.v. 2) had been 
murdered by the ‘Thracian Polymestor, to whom he had 
been entrusted; the discovery of his body came as a final 
blow to lecuba after the sacrifice of her daughter 
Polyxena (q.v.). By a desperate appeal to Agamemnon, 
she got permission to revenge herself and, enticing 
Polymestor into her tent, she and her women killed his 
children and blinded him. He then foretold that she 
should turn into a bitch before her death, the place 
Cynos Sema getting its name from her tomb. In Eur. 
Tro. 969 If., she so convincingly accuses Helen that 
Menelaus promises to kill her on reaching home, one of 
Euripides’ curious departures from tradition. [n several 
plays no longer extant, e.g. Ribbeck, TREF, incert. 5, 
from some Greek model, she was represented as dream- 
ing, while carrying Paris, that she brought forth a torch, 
which burned all Troy (Apollod. 3. 148). All these 
legends appear in numerous variants, with rationaliza- 
tions, more or less fanciful additions, and so forth, as is 
usual with much-handled themes. H.J. R. 


HEDYLUS 
HEDYLUS (fl. 280 3.c.), Greek epigrammatist, came 


from a family of Athenian poets and lived in Samos and 
Alexandria. He has a few gay poems ın the Greek Antho- 
logy (q.v.) and others are cited by Athenacus: drink and 
feasting are his main themes. He worked closely with 
Asclepiades (2) and Posidippus (2) (qq.v.) but his tone is 
coarser, 


Gow and Page, 1825 ff W. and M, Wallace, TAPA 1939, T Ae L. 
Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (1904), ch. 2. . H. 


HEGEMON of ‘lhasos, parodist, described ‘by some’ 
as a poet of Old Comedy (Ath. 1. 5 b. But Ath. 15. 499 a 
y¢ypade è Kai Kupwdiay eis 76v apyaiov tpoTov Tv 
emypadova. Pirivnvy suggests a later date for him). For 
Aristotle (Poet. 2. 1448412) Hegemon is 6 tas wapqoatas 
mowjous mpwros, in that Hegemon raised Parody (already 
cultivated by others, see PARODY) into an independent 
genre with a separate place of its own in competitions. 
A passage of Hegemon (21 vv.) 1s quoted by Athenaeus 
(15. 698 f.) from Polemon: Hegemon's verses claim for 
his performance 50 drachmae, the second prize, and Pole- 
mon attests the victory of Hegemon at Athens with his 
Gigantomachia and other parodies. 


For two verses ot the Philine sce CAF 1. 700. Drandt, aor pat 
ep. Graec. lud. 3711, FOG 1 214 1. W. G. W. 


HEGESANDER of Delphi (2nd c. B.C.) wrote at least 
six hooks of Memoirs ('Yropvýjpara: Ath. 162 a), an 
ordered collection of unreliable anecdotes concerning 
Hellenistic kings, parasites, courtesans, philosophers, 
etc.; references mainly in Athenaeus (FHG iv. 412-22). 


HEGESIAS (1) of Cyrene, head of the Cyrenaic school 
between Paraebates and Anniccris in the time of Ptolemy 
Soter (who died 283 8.C.); nicknamed /JeumBavatus 
because in his Amoxaprepa@v he advocated suicide. He was 
expelled from Alexandria because of the scandal caused 
by his lectures. 


G. Giannantom, 2 Crrenaicre (1958), E. Mannebach, Aristippi et 
Cyrenau orum Fragmenta (1901). W.D R. 


HEGESIAS (2) of Magnesia (3rd c. n.cC.), historian and 
orator. Some fragments of his [Jistury of Alexander sur- 
vive (FGri 142). All ancient judgements of his style are 
hostile; as the typical ‘Asianıst’ (see RHETORIC, GREEK § 3), 
he was the bête naire of classicizing writers from the time 
of Cicero onwards (see, e.g., Cic. Brutus 286; Dion. Hal. 
de compositione verhorum 4. 28; ‘Longinus’ 3. 2). His 
fragments show strongly rhythmical short cola, eccentric 
expression, and ‘Gorgiuanic’ figures. 


Norden, Ant. Aunstpr. 1734 tf. D. A.R. 


HEGESIPPUS (1) (c. 390~c¢. 325), Athenian statesman, 
contemporary with Demosthenes, nicknamed «xpwfvdus 
(‘top-knot’) from his old-fashioned hair style, an obscure 
but not unimportant figure. lIe was already a man of note 
in the 350s, and in 355 proposed the decree of alliance with 
Pbhocis. In the 340s he became prominent us a vigorous 
opponent of Philip, and appears to have been one of the 
very few Athenian statesmen who opposed the making of 
the Peace of Philocrates (Schol. ad Dem. 19. 72). In 
344/3 he played a decisive part in obstructing the offer of 
Philip, brought by Python of Byzantium, to turn the 
Peace into a Common Peace of all the Greeks. With 
Demosthenes’ support, Hegesippus persuaded the 
Athenians to send him on an embassy to renew their claim 
on Amphipolis, which they had renounced in 346; as 
was to be expected, he was unceremoniously received by 
Philip, and, when in carly 342 Philip made the offer again, 
Hegesippus exerted himself to secure its final rejection. 
The speech de Halonneso (|Dem.] 7) is now generally 
agreed to be his contribution to the debate on that 
occasion (Dionysius of Ifalicarmassus, who accepted it 
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as Demosthenic despite strong contrary indications of 
style, was not followed by Libanius). The speech is mis- 
leadingly titled from the first topic with which it deals; 
it 1s really concerned to answer a letter from Philip repi 
THs emavopOwoews THs eiphvns (§ 18 ff.) and manifests a com- 
plete refusal to assent to the decisions of 346. His policy 
was, in short, like that of Demosthenes, to seck a renewal 
of the war (cf. Plut. Mor. 187 e and Aeschin. 2. 137). 
He was still active in politics after Chacronea, but was 
not one of the demayogues whose surrender Alexander 
demanded in 335. G. L. C. 


HEGESIPPUS (2), New Comedy poet, who, like others 
inthis period, mentions Epicurus (fr. 2). In f1. 1 a vain- 
glorious cook expatiates upon his art. 

FGG w. 479 ff , CAF in 412 ff. 


HEGESIPPUS (3) (fl. 300 5.c.), a professional writer 
of epigrams: eight of his poems are in the Greek Antho- 
logy, most of them authentic inscriptions for tombs 
and votive tablets. Lis language 1s noticeably formal, 
archaic, and impersonal. 


HEIRCTE (Etpx«rn, ‘Epxrac, ‘Epery), a mountain near 
Panormus (Palermo) in Sicily, seized and held by Ilamul- 
car Darca (247-244 B.C.) in order to strike at the rear of the 
Roman armies besieging Drepana and Lilybaeum and to 
threnten Punormus. Its identification with Monte Pelle- 
grino has been maintained hy De Sanctis (Stor, Rom. 
in. 1. 181) against J. Kromayer (Antike Schlachtfelder 
wi (1912), 1), who identifies it with Monte Castellaccio 
north-west of Palermo. 

Polyb. 1 56 (cl. Walbank, Commentary ad luc ). H.H S. 
HEKTEMOROI (ixrtýpopo), ‘sixth-part men’, a class 
of peasants in Attica before Solon (q v.i. Exactly what 
they were and what Solon did for them was not clearly 
remembered and is much disputed. Most probably they 
were in origin free small-holders who in difheult times 
had borrowed corn from wealthier neighbours. ‘Uhese, in 
default of repayment, progressively took over their land, 
planting on it markers of wood or stone (pot) as a sign of 
ownership, but allowed them to continue tofarm tt as serfs, 
on condition they handed over one-sixth of the produce. 
If they failed to do this, they and theirs were apparently 
liable to be sold into slavery. Solon cancelled their debts 
and restored their land to them, removing the markers, 


N G L. Hammond, 7778 1901, 76 ff , A French, Hist 1904. 
242 fl , Growth of the Atheman Economy (1964), 10 ff ; F Cassola, 
PP 1004, ne ft, with full bibliography; also E. Will, Rev. Et. Anr. 
1957. Sf}., G. Ferrara, PP 1900, 20 fl; R.J. Hopper mn Ancient 
Socuty and Institutions (1966), 119 ff. A.W.G.. TL J C. 


HELEN (‘Edévy), daughter of Zeus and Leda, or 
Nemesis (qg.v.). She is one of the most plausible 
examples of a ‘faded’ goddess, 1.c. one whose original 
deity has been forgotten, and who has been consequently 
made into a mortal woman in mythology. ‘his is not 
proved by her having had a cult at Sparta and clsewhere 
(Farnell, Hero-Cults, 323); we may compare, for mnstance, 
the much more widely spread worship of Heracles (q.v.). 
But her non-Greek name, her association with trees 
(4evopires at Rhodes, Paus. 3. 19. 10, with a story that 
she was hanged on a tree, cf. Artemis Avayxopevy, ibid. 
8. 23. 6-7; ‘Helen’s tree’ at Sparta, Theoc. 18. 43 ff.), 
and her connexion with birds (she is born from an egg 
and Zeus takes bird-form to visit her mother; cf. Nils- 
son, Minoan-Mycenaean Rel.?, ch. 10, for epiphamies of 
Minoan gods in bird-shape) all fit an ancient, pre-Hellenic 
goddess, probably connected with vegetation and fertility, 
better than a dimly remembered princess, or even a 
purely imaginary human member of an ancient royal 
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family. It is in no wise impossible that an old deity tradi- 
tionally worshipped by the pre-Dorian population of 
Laconia had been taken, long before Homer, for an 
ancestress of their kings. Even in Homer she has some- 
thing daemonic about her, e.g. the mere fact of being 
her husband is Menelaus’ passport to Elysium (Od. 4. 
569). Also, as Nilsson (GGR 1”, 475) has stressed, the 
legends of her being carried off fit a goddess of vegeta- 
tion. 

In the Iliad and Odyssey she ıs the human wife of 
Menelaus, who has been carricd of] to ‘l'roy by Paris (q.v.). 
She 1s, while at ‘Troy, Paris’ wife, not his mistress, but 
feels deeply the anomalous position of bemg the legal 
wife of two different men ın different places (see Z. 3. 
139-40, 443 ft.; 24. 763 {f.). Her sympathies are on the 
whole with the Greeks, but on occasion she is decidedly 
pro-Trojan, as Od. 4. 274 ff. ‘here seems to have been 
no difheulty about a reconcihation between her and 
Menelaus atter the war, and in the Odyssey she is living 
happily with him at Lacedaemon. Her carrymg off by 
Paris 1s the cause of the war (//. 3. 87 and often). 

Lutcr authors, not realizıng that Agamemnon was 
overlord of Mycenaean Greece, elaborate}the reasons for 
the war. Besides the original plan of Zeus (cf. NEMESIS, 
and add Hesiod, fr. 96. 58 {f. Rzach), she was wooed by 
the noblest men in Greece, and they all:swore to support 
the rights of her husband, whoever he might be (author- 
ities and variants in Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 249, 
note 7). Others tell the story of her earlier and later life. 
She was carried off when a mere child by Thescus (Plut. 
Thes. 31 and elsewhere; cf. proscurtr), At the sack of 
Troy Menelaus was at first disposed to kill her (see 
Robert, Bild und Lied (1881), 76 tf.; cf. uLcunA). She 
never went to Troy at all, but Paris carried off a phantom 
of her, (Stesichorus; J. Virtheim, Steszcharos’ Fragmente 
(1919), 64 (F.). She appears as St. Elmo’s fire (schol. 
Eur. Or. 1637, Pliny, HN 2. 101). See also ACHILLES. 

Her chief appearances in art, from the sixth century, 
are: her abduction by Theseus; her wedding to Mene- 
laus; her Aight with Paris; the wedding to Paris in Troy; 
Lelen with Paris; her recovery by Menelaus (who some- 
umes attacks her with drawn sword). On some late fifth- 
and tourth-century vases we find her hatching from the 
egg; and Agoracritus showed her on the hase of his 
Nemesis at Rhamnus being presented to Nemesis by 
Leda. 


Farnell, Cults ti 675° Hera-Cults 323 fE ; and the dictionaries 
and handbooks of mythology. In at, Dronwner, F asendisten*, 108 t., 
291 fl., gia, 320, 326, 302 L, Ghal-Kaml, Les enldvements et le 
retour d'Helène (1955). H. J. R; C. M. R. 


HELENUS, in mythology, son of Priam, warrior and 
prophet. In the Ziad he gives prophetic advice to Hector 
(6. 76, 7. 44), und 1s wounded by Menclaus at the battle 
of the ships (book 13). Captured by Odysscus, he pro- 
phesied the fall of Troy if Philoctetes was brought there 
with his bow (Soph. Phil. 604-13). After the fall of 
Troy he was carried off by Neoptolemus, who gave him 
Andromache as his wife (Eur. Andr. 1243). They settled 
in Epirus and made ‘a little Troy’; there they were visited 
by Aeneas, to whom Helenus prophesied his future 
wanderings (Verg. Aen. 3. 294-505). C.B. 


HELIAIA (jaia) seems originally to have meant just 
‘assembly’, but in Athens the term was used specifically 
for an assembly of citizens meeting to hear appeals 
against magistrates’ verdicts, or to impose penalties 
above certain limits, according to the procedure insti- 
tuted by Solon (q.v.). When this function was taken over 
by juries, heliaia was sometimes uscd to mean the whole 
body of jurors, and 7Atao7Hs was a word for ‘juror’, 
synonymous with ôwaorýs. But more often helsaita was 
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used as the name of one particular court, the court of the 
thesmothetat (q.v.). 


See DIKASTERION and the bibliography thcre. D. M. M. 


HELICON, the largest mountain of Boeotia (5,868 
feet), between Copais and the Corinthian Gulf; and 
particularly the summit behind Thespiae, which con- 
tamed the sanctuary of the Muses in a glen. There are 
remains of an Ionic temple, theatre, and statues of the 
Muses; games were held every fourth year in their 
honour. On its slopes lay Ascra, the home of ITesiod. 
The spring Hippocrene, struck by Pegasus’ foot from 
the rock, the inspiration of poets (Prop. 3. 3; legend 
and function are Iellenistic), is a little below the summit. 
Paus. 9. 28-31; Böle, Mayer, and Fichn, PW viii. 1 ff., 1853 ff ; 

xvi. 096 fI., B21; P-K, GLI u. 434 ft. Sce also TIHFSPIAb 
T.J. D.; R. J. H. 


HELIODORUS (1) of Athens wrote (c. 150 B.c.?) 
Avabýpara (title varies), fifteen books on artistic works 
on the Athenian Acropolis, with historical and other 
digressions. 


Ath. 6. 229 e; 9. 406 c; 2. 45 c (?); Pliny HIN 1. 34-5; FGrH ui. 
373. 


HELIODORUS (2), a metrist who flourished in the 
middle of the first century a.D. He gave Aristophanes’ 
comedies a colometry (division of the text into cola), 
adding metrical signs (o7eta) and a continuous metrical 
analysis. Much of his labours is preserved in the schoha 
to Aristophanes. Ile was the principal authority used by 
Juba (q.v. 3). 

J. W. White, The Verse of Greek Comedy (1912), 384 ff. K. J. D. 


HELIODORUS (3), a popular surgeon of the time of 
Juvenal (who lived c. a.n. 60-140; cf. Juv. 6. 373), 
probably from Egypt. He bclonged to the pneumatic 
school. 

Works: (1) Xeipovpyovpeva (principal work, chiefly 
known from Oribasius); (2) ? Tlepi dpOpaw apayparteia or 
"Empryavos; (3) Hep oktofnydraw mpaypareia; (4) Hepi 
emid owr (on bandages) ; (5) llepi HETpwV Kai oraQuay ; 
(6) Epistula phlebotomae (Lat. transl.). See SURGENS, e 

- D, R. 


HELIODORUS (4), Greek romancer, author of the 
Aethiopia, the longest and best constructed of the Greek 
novels extant. His floruit ıs generally put (Miinscher) at 
A.D. 220-50, on the basis of admittedly treachcrous 
stylistic comparisons with other romancers and authors. 
Whether he 1s to be identified with the Heliodorus who 
became a Christian bishop (Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 5. 22) 18 
doubtful. Heliodorus was from Emesa in Syria, as he 
says (Aeth. 10. 41), calling himself ‘son of Theodosius, 
of the race of the Sun’, which scems to point to some 
family connexion with the Ilelios cult established in 
that town. The environment did not fail to influence our 
author, whose work 1s penctrated with sincere religious 
piety, pervaded by an edifying tone and free from licen- 
tiousness. Heliodorus’ syncretistic faith is deep: Helios 
(identified with Apollo) holds the personages (often 
through his priests) in leading-strings. The story 1s that 
Charicleia, the daughter of the queen of Acthiopia, 
having been born white and consequently exposed by 
her mother for fear of the king’s suspicions, had been 
brought up by priests and became herself a priestess of 
Apollo in Delphi, where she meets, and falls in love 
with, a noble Thessalian by the name of ‘Theagenes. 
After innumerable adventures and much wandering the 
enamoured couple are finally married, inthe very pre- 
sence, and with full approval, of the Aethiopran royal 
couple. The scheme of the plot is evidently the traditional 
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one in the genre (the triumph of two lovers over all dif- 
ficulties; there are, of course, battles, abductions, pirates, 
robbers, tortures, voyages, all the compulsory ingredi- 
ents). Language and style, too, are very much ın accord- 
ance with the genre: Heliodorus follows the canons ot the 
sophistic apheleza, his diction is pure Attic (although vul- 
garisms escape him now and then), there are excursuses 
on natural phenomena, descriptive ekphraseis, letters. The 
author's literary pretentions are evident in the use of 
excessively daring metaphors and recherché expressions; 
unlike Achilles Tatius, he often indulges in ample 
sentences with frequent use of participles, in harmony 
with the amplitude of his work. Heliodorus’ characteriza- 
tion ıs weak, as Byzantine critics did not fail to note: this 
is another point which he has in common with the other 
romancers. He is lacking in sense of humour, and his— 
fortunately rare—argufiae are frigid. On the other hand, 
the author’s literary knowledge was unusually wide, as 
appears from his frequent and often apt quotations and 
allusions, What makes Hcliodorus excel over the other 
Greek romancers is, however, his skilled and unsurpassed 
technique of narration: he superbly masters the develop- 
ment of the plot, which, in spite of its amplitude and 
complexity, never becomes confused. The novel brings 
us 1m medras res: our interest is immediately, and for 
ever, captivated, Through ‘flash-back’, appropriate con- 
catenation of the many accessory episodes, ‘surprises’ 
intervening at the right moment, the tension is never 
relaxed: he mentions himself some elements of his 
technique in Aeth. 10. 39. The Byzantine critics particu- 
larly admired Heliodorus for the skilled oikonomia of his 
narration and his edifying tone; their admiration was 
inherited by the Renaissance. Scaliger praised him very 
highly, and so did ‘I'asso, who modelled the early life of 
one of his heroines (Clorinda, ın Gerusalemme Liberata 
12. 21 ff.) on that of Charicleia. Calderon’s Los hijos de 
la Fortuna and Cervantes’ Persiles y Sigismunda are 
modelled upon Heliodorus’ romance. After the appear- 
ance of the editio princeps (1534) and Amyot’s French 
translation (1547) innumerable translations in modern 
languages were published (German, Italian, Spanish, 
English, Dutch). 

Epitio PRINcres. Basel, 1534 (Opsopocus). 

STANDARD EDITIONS. Colonna (Rome, 1938); Rattenbury-Lumb— 
Maillon (Pans, 1935-43, 3 vols., with excellent introduction and 
preface on text, style, etc.; repr. 1960). 

COMMENTARY. Coraes (Paris, 1804, 1n modern Greek). 

CrriicisM. Munscher, PW, s.v. Hehodoros 15; Rohde, Crech. 
Roman 453 ff.; Christ-Schmid-Stihhn ji. 2°, Bio fL; A. Lesky, 
Gesch. d. griech. Latt.* (1963), 922 fÈ. ; J. Fritsch, Der Sprachgebrauch 
des .. Hehodor und sein Verhdlems sum Attictsmus (1901-2) (2 parts); 
M. Ocftering, Hehodor und seine Hedeutung für die Literatur, pa: 
H. Dorne, H. Rommel, see biography under ACHILLES TATIUS; 
V. Hetiti, Zur krzdhlungstechmk ın Hehodors Aethopica (Diss 
Kosel, 1950); M. Schnep!, De Imtatioms ratione, quae intercedit inter 
Helodorum et Xenophontem Ephesum (Progr. Kempten, 1887); 
P. Neimke, Quaestiones Heltodoreae (Diss. Halle, 1889). 


DATE: late fourth century: R. Keydall, Polychrontcon fur F. Dolger 
(1966), 345 ff. G. G. 


HELIOPOLIS (modern Baalbek) was the religious 
centre of the Ituracun tetrarchy (q.v.), after whose dis- 
solution it received a Roman colony (c. 16 u.c.). ‘The huge 
temple of Jupiter-[Tadad (1st. cent. A.D.), 1ts two court- 
yards (completed under Philip the Arab), the adjacent 
temple of Bacchus (Antonine period), and another small 
circular temple are among the most impressive monu- 
ments of the Syrian school of Hellenistic architecture. 


T, Wiegand, Baalbek (1921-5); O. Kissteldt, Tempel und Kulte 
syrischer Staedte (1941); 1°. Collart and P. Coupel, L’ Autel monumen- 
tal de Baalbek (1951). A. H. J; H.S 


HELIOS, the Sun-god. The general attitude towards 
the heavenly bodies in Greece seems to have been that 
although undoubtedly gods (cf. the indignation at Athens 
over Anaxagoras’ announcement that the sun was a 
material body, Diog. Laert. 2. 12; and Nilsson’s com- 
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ments, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1940), they were no concern 
of mankınd, or at most were beings to be saluted with due 
reverence on occasion (PI. Leg. 887 e), not to receive 
a regular cult, as did those gods who dwelt in the cities 
or country-side, lıke Athena or the Nymphs, or at 
tarthest on hill-tops, lke Zeus. Hence the traces of 
sun-cult in Greece proper are few and often uncertain 
(see Farnell, Cults v. 419 f.). Rhodes, however, had a 
vigorous cult of Helios, which 1s one of several non- 
Greek features in its classical culture. He appears to 
have been the chief national god (Diod. Sic. 5. 56. 4), 
and the local legend (Pind. Ol. 7. 54 fT.) makes the island 
his peculiar property, chosen by him before it rose to the 
surface of the sea, and his sons its chief carly inhabitants, 
after whom the leading towns were named; their mother 
was the eponymous nymph of the country, Rhodos. 
His festival was the Halicia (Nilsson, Feste 427); it was 
celebrated with much splendour and included important 
athletic contests, though never rising to the level of the 
Great Games. Outside of actual cult, Helios is often 
appealed to as a witness of oaths and the like, as J/. 3. 277, 
because, as there stated, he secs and hears everything. 

He has not much mythology; for the most interesting 
story about him see PHAETHON. Hle is regularly conceived 
us a charioteer, who drives daily from east to west across 
the sky. ‘he question how he got back again during the 
night was evidently discussed very early, and the quaint 
solution evolved that he floated around the earth by the 
stream of Ocean in a huge cup (references collected in 
Athenacus, 469 c ff.). 

In later times the theological importance of Helios 
increased considerably, owing to the growing tendency 
to identify him with other gods. In the case of Apollo 
(q.v.), this is as early as the fifth century B.C., and doubt- 
less the allegorizing tendency of the Stoics, who very 
commonly sought a physical explanation of myths, made 
its contribution a century or so later; but the strongest 
impetus in this direction was given by the late imperial 
increase of actual cult of the Sun, culminating in making 
him in some sense the principal god of the Empire from 
Aurelian on. ‘he locus classicus is Macrobius, Sat. 1. 17. 
2 tf., where by a series of ingenious arguments the 
proposition is supported that all the gods, ‘dumtaxat qui 
sub caelo sunt’, 1.e. with the omission of the transcen- 
dental powers outside the material universe, are powers or 
activities (‘uirtutes’, 17. 4) of the sun; but Macrobius’ 
own quotations, beginning with Verg. G. 1. 6, show that 
the theory had been long growing. 


Farnell, Cults v. 417 {f.; Rapp in Roscher's Lextkon, art. ‘Helios’; 
Cumont, Rel. or., see index, s.v. ‘Soled', Nilson, ARW 1933, 
141 ff.; Cumont, Melanges Bidez (1934), 141 i. For the develop- 
ments in late periods, ree Nilsson, GOR u. 486 fl. Ii. J R. 


HELLANICUS of Lesbos was a contemporary of 
Herodotus who outlived him and was still writing in 
406 B.C. (Schol. Ar. Ran. 694); since the name ‘EAAa- 
vixos appears to commemorate a ‘Greek victory’ one 
tradition held that he was born on the day of Salamis 
(Vit. Funp. 2). He was a prolific writer, and fairly 
extensive fragments survive which mention twenty-four 
separate titles. His work falls into three groups: 

(1) Mythographic works, which attempted to bring 
order into the contradictions of mythology, often with 
bold innovations. Phoronis, Deucahoneia, Atlantis, and 
Asopis offered systematic accounts of heroic familics; 
Troica continued the story after the fall of Troy and 
brought Aeneas to Italy. ‘These works were used exten- 
sively by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his Roman 
Antiquities and in Apollodorus, Bibliotheca. 

(2) Regional history or ethnography, e.g. Leshzaca, 
Boeotiaca, Aegyptiaca, Persica, Scythica, BapBapixa 
vouia, 

(3) Local history and chronology, e.g. Atthis, the first 
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history of Athens from earliest times (see ATTHIS), cited 
by Thuc. 1. 97 for its inadequate chronology of the fifth 
century; a chronological table based on lists of Priestesses 
of Hera in Argos (cf. Thuc. 2. 2.); and a list of Carnean 
victors. 

His style is said to have been undistinguished (Cic. De 
Orat. 2. 12. 53). 

FHG 1. 45-69; FGH i (ed. 2 1957), no. 4, ni B. 40 50, mb 
Suppl. 1- 57; Jacoby, Gr Historiker (19560), 262 fl. (repr of PW), 
Atthis (1949), L. Pearson, arly loman Historians (1939), ch. 5, The 


Local Historians of Attica (1942), ch 1; A. Lesky, History of Greek 
Literature (Engl. 'Yransl 1966), 330 A L Pr. 


HELLANODIKAI were the judges of the Olympian 
Games (q.v.). They were chosen from the ruling families 
of Elis, to whom also the revenues of the festival accrued. 
Dressed ın purple robes, they had special seats, presented 
the victors with their crowns, and presided over the 
banquet which ended the festival. ‘They exercised 
disciplinary authority over the athletes and imposed fines 
for breaches of their rules. F.A W. 


HELLEN ("FAAnv), eponymous ancestor of the Hellenes, 
son or brother of Deucahon (q.v.; Thuc. 1. 3. 2; schol. 
Pind. Ol. g. 68). His sons were Dorus, Xuthus (see 
CREUSA 1) and Aeolus (q v. 2) (Hesiod, tr. 7 Rzach); i.e. the 
Donans, lomans, and Acolians have a common ancestry. 
‘This ts not mythology, but early ethnological theory cast 
in the traditional mythological form of a genealogy. 

H J.R. 


HELLENES ("E)dAnres), the national name of the 
Greeks. Originally it was confined, as well as the terri- 
torial name of Hellas, to a small tribe in south Thessaly 
(Hom. //. 2. 683 f.). Perhaps these were in some way 
related to the Sclloi or Hello1 of Dodona (though these 
were a priesthood, not a tribe); the surroundings of 
Dodona were called [ellopia (cf. Arist. Mete. 1. 3524 
31 17.). The name of ‘Hellenes’ wandered southwards, 
probably in connexion with the migration of the Dorians 
and the western tribes. We do not know how the name 
spread further. ‘Panhellenes’ was earlier than ‘Helenes’ 
(Il. 2. 530, Hes. Op. 528, Archil. §4 1D), but was nothing 
but an extended tribal name. Homer calls the Greek 
people Achaeans, Arpives, or Danat. The name ‘Hellenes’ 
for the Greek people in general is probably not older than 
the seventh century D.C. For their eponymous ancestor, 
Hellen, father of Dorus, Aeolus, and Xuthus (whose sons 
were Ion and Achacus), see the preceding article. ‘The 
name of the judges at the Olympian Games (Hellanodikat, 
q-v.) may indicate that the name of Iellenes was first 
used at the Games. In calling the treasurers of the Dehan 
League Hellenotamiat (q v.) 1t was made clear that they 
were not State officials; at the same time, there may have 
been the impheit idea of a Hellenic league. 

Entretiens Hardt, vol. 8, V. Ehrenberg, The Greek State CO 


HELLENOTAMIAI (“Treasurers of the Greeks’) were 
the financial overseers of the Delian League, with their 
office in Delos from 477 to 454 B.C., thereafter in Athens; 
fiom the first, however, they were Athenian officials, 
clected at Athens, and they were ten in number. After 
454 they were elected perhaps by vote, normally one 
from each phyle, and received, through the apodektat 
(q.v.), the tribute from the cities of the League, subject to 
audit by the logistat (q.v.). They had general management 
of the tribute for the year, paying out sums on the instruc- 
tion of the ekklesia, chiefly to s‘rategot, sometimes for 
other purposes (such as the Acropolis buildings). After 
411 they received wider powers (see KOLAKRETAI); with 
the fall of the Athenian Empire ın 404 the office was 
abolished. 


A. G. Woodhead, JHS 1959, 149 ff. A. W.G. 
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HELLESPONT, the narrow strait dividing Europe 
from Asia at the final exit of the waters of the Black Sea 
and Marmara into the Acgean—the modern Dardanelles. 
It was crossed by the Persian army under Xerxes between 
Sestos and Abydos, at the narrowest part near the modern 
Nagara Point. It was again crossed by Alexander the 
Great in 334 B.C. A strong current runs out from the 
Hellespont into the Aegean. Callipolis (Gallipoli), Lam. 
psacus, Sestos, and Abydos are on its shores, with the 
sites of ‘Troy and Dardanus on the Asiatic side. All cities 
alike derived much of their wealth from the fisherics, 
and from the passage of people and armies from Europe 
to Asia and vice versa. The name Hellespont 1s connected 
with the legend of Phrixus and Helle (see ATHAMAS). 


J Boardman, The Greeks Overseas (1964), 275 ff. S.C, 


HELOTS. Some Greek States had servile populations 
who were not proper, privately owned slaves (qy.v.) but 
stood ‘between the free men and the slaves’ (Poll. Onom. 
4. 83). Unlike slaves, they were not imported from outside 
but were subjected en bloc in their own territories, either 
during the ‘dark age’ in carly Greece and Crete or during 
the later Greek expansion, western and eastern. They 
were engaged chiefly in agriculture and pasturage and in 
domestic service, and their historical importance was 
primarily in the less urbanized States. Very little is known 
about any of them other than the helots of Sparta (q.v.) 
and it is therefore convenient to group them under this 
rubric, without, however, implying that they were all in 
precisely identical positions. Much of the surviving 
information comes from the Icexicographers, who were 
attracted by thcir curious names and the opportunity for 
fanciful etymological play: the penesta: of Thessaly, the 
gyvmnetes of Argos, the korynephorot of Sicyon, the 
Mariandynot of Heraclea Pontica, the Kyllyrioi of Syra- 
cuse, and the various odd names in Crete. ‘FIelots’ were 
probably more widespread, at one time or another, im 
Sicily, Asia Minor, and what are now Rumania and 
Russia, than this mere collection of names might suggest. 
‘The helot system in Laconia (q.v.) presumably orig- 
inated during the migrations and resettlement following 
the Mycenaean breakdown, and it was then extended 
to Messenia (q.v.) by conquest. Actual figures are un- 
available (the 7:1 ratio umplied by Hdt. gy. 10, 29 is unac- 
ceptable), but the helots clearly outnumbered the Spartans 
and perhaps even the total free population of Laconia, 
a balance unknown in communities with a genuine slave 
population. Unlike slaves, too, helots maintained genuine 
family, and cven community, relations. They were a 
self-perpetuating body who survived, without recruits 
from outside, in Messenia until Thebes freed them in 
369 R.C., in Laconia until King Nabis (q.v.) early in the 
second century D.c. They were ‘owned’ by the State 
(Strabo 8. 5. 4), who had the sole power to manumit, 
exercised only exceptionally, in particular when, from the 
Peloponnesian War on, manpower shortage compelled 
the enrolment of surprisingly large numbers in the hop- 
lite ranks. After manutnission helots became Neoda- 
moders, a status about which hardly anything is known. 
The main responsibility of helots to their individual 
Spartan masters was the provision of a fixed quota of 
supplies (keeping the surplus for themselves) and some 
domestic service, including that of batman on campaign, 
The extent to which individual Spartans could dispose of 
their helots by gift, dowry, or possibly even sale, is un- 
clear, nor is it known if and how the State replaced 
anyone’s depleted stock (e.g. as the result of enrolment 
in the army). Control and punishment were exercised 
both by individuals and by the State (see KRYPTEIA). 
Greek writers stressed Spartan brutality towards the 
helots (e.g. Thuc. 4. 80). If helot revolts are attributed 
chiefly to that, the difficulty arises of explaining their 
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employment in the army or the fact that the great revolts 
were restricted to the Messeman helots. Probably the 
emphasis should rather be on ‘national’ cohesion, the 
element lacking in the large slave concentrations (who 
did not revolt). Aristotle noted (Pol. 127216) the quies- 
cence of the servile population in Crete and explained the 
difference in behaviour by the absence of foreign inter- 
vention, Some support comes from the Argive revolt 
(Hdt. 6. 83), probably, in 494 B.C., in conjunction with 
the invasion by Cleomenes (q.v. 1), possibly irom the 
Sicel revolt under Ducetius (q.v.), and perhaps from 
the Crimean revolt under the Scythian Saumacus at 
the tine of Mithridates VI (q.v.). 


D. Lotze, METASY EAEY@OEPQIN KAI JOY AQN (Merlin, 1969), 
and ‘Zu den Foaimées von Gortyn’, Kho 1902, 32 fl; M. 1. Finley, “lhe 
Servile Statuses of Ancient Greece’, Ree Jat des Dions de l Anti- 
quité 1960, an E; RO F. Willetts, Aristocratic Soctty m sincent 
Crete (1955), chs 5—0, ‘The Servile Interregnum ut Argos', Hermes 
1959, 495 ft; D M. Pippidi, Epigraphische Bettrage zur Geschichte 
Histnas (1902), ch. 5; C. Mossé, ‘Le Rôle des esclaves dans les troubles 

buques . 2, Cahiers d'histoire vi (1901), 3534; B. Shimion, 
Nabis of Sparta and the Helots', CPA, 1960, 1 H. M LF. 


HELVETII, a Celtic tribe originally located in south 
Germany, which migrated gradually ¢. z200 n.c. to an area 
between the Rhine, the Jura, and the lake of Geneva. 
Part of it joined the Cimbri c. 111, and a migration 
(probably not, as Caes. BGall. 1. 29. 1, en masse) in 58 
was defeated by Caesar, who sent the remnants home, 
allowing them, however, the privilege of a foedus. Under 
Augustus they formed patt of Gallia Belgica, \ater of 
Germania Superior, with the normal organization of a 
cantonal senate at the capital, Aventicum(gq. v.: Aven hes), 
and pagi. The region paid dearly for opposition tolVitellius 
(A.D. 69); Vespasian, however, restored Avenches with 
the title of colony, and a period of prosperity began. 
From c. A.D. 260, when the Limes was abandoned, the 
region was exposed to the attacks of Alamann: and was 
heavily fortified. By 460 ıt was under the control of 
Burgundians and Alamunni. 


F. Sthhelin, Die Schwetz in romuischer Zeit) (1948); Grenier, 
Manuel 1. 150 ff.; n 375 tf, sgg ff 3 G Grosjean, ‘Die rom. Lirnita- 
ten um Aventicum’, Jahrb. d. sihweizerischen Cresellschaft für 
Lirgeschichte 1903, 1 ir CLAS. 


HELVIDIUS PRISCUS, son of a primipilaris from 
Samnium, was Zr. pl. a.v. 56, practor 70. In carly youth 
he studied philosophy seriously, and about 55 married 
(as his second wife) Fannia, daughter of Thraseu (q.v.) 
Pactus, whose political doctrines he shared. Exiled after 
his father-in-law’s condemnation, he returned under 
Galba; and though earher a friend of Vespasian, he took 
a critical attitude towards the Flavian regime from the 
start (Tac. Hist. 4. 6-8, 43). Later his attacks on the 
Emperor became violent, and he was exiled and subse- 
quently executed (? 75). If 'Tacıtus was right in ascribing 
Stoic principles to him, the 67qpo«patia which Dio 
Cassius (65. 12) says he preached can hardly have been 
rule by the people: 1t was probably the old aristocratic 
ideal of libertas not necessarily Republicanism, but per- 
haps including strong opposition to Vespasian’s concep- 
tion of an hereditary principate. 

Helvidius’ son by his first marriage, a friend of Tacitus 
and Pliny the Younger, became consul under Domitian 
but was executed c. 93. 


D. R. Dudley, A Hristory of Cynicism (1947), 132 ff.; aga a Lf 


Roman Enipire?, 114 ff.; Syme, Tacitus, see index. G. ÈE. 


HEMITHEA, in mythology a daughter of Staphylus, 
was established by Apollo as a healing deity at Kastabos 
in the Carian Chersonese (Diod. 5. 62-3). Her sanctuary 
has been identified on a spur of the Eren Dag. ‘he 
temple, in the Ionic order with 6 by 12 columns, was 
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built in the late fourth century, and the cult was at its 
height in the following period of Rhodian domination. 


J. M. Cook and W. H. Plommer, Sanctuary of Hemithea at Kasta- 
bus (1960). J.-M C. 


HENDEKA. The Eleven (oi évdexa) were Athenian 
officials, appointed by lot, who had charge of the prison 
and executions. They took into custody persons accused 
of theft or certain other crimes. If an accused man 
admitted guilt, they executed him without trial; if he 
denied it, they presided over the lawcourt which tricd 
him. They also cariied out the confiscation to the State 
of the property of an executed criminal. 
See DIKASTERION, DIKE (2). 


Anst. Ath. Pol. 52 1. J. H. Lapaius, Das attische Recht und 
Rechtsverfahren (1905 18), 74 47; U. E. Paol, eu. Jat. des Droits 
de |’ Antigutte 1957, 151 ft D. M. 


HENIOCHUS, Middle Comedy poet. One of his plays 
was named J//oAvevxros, not necessarily after the well- 
known partisan of Demosthenes: it was a common name. 
From the prologue of a piece (fr. §), perhaps entitled 
lodes, eighteen verses are spoken by a deity or abstrac- 
tion who introduces the assembled States (did they form 
the chorus ?); they have come to Olympia to make thank- 
offerings for freedom, but the disturbing influence of 
Anpoxpatta and Aporoxparia thwarts their purpose. This 
perhaps refers to the tume of the Corinthian alliance 
under Philip, 338 n.c. 

FCG... 42106, sooth, CAF n 431A. 


HEPHAESTION (1) (c. 356-324 b.c.), son of Amyntor, 
a Macedonian noble, became a friend of Alexander the 
Greut trom childhood, and remained his closest com- 
panion. hs military carcer after 330 was distinguished, 
and he was evidently a competent commander, though 
probably not the equal of Craterus or Ptolemy (or others 
who proved themselves later). His vake to Alexander, 
however, apart from personal affection, lay in his sym- 
pathetic understanding of his dearest plans for the 
empire. Alexander revived for him the Persian office of 
‘chuliarch’ (vizier), which, wath other honours, marked him 
out as his frst subordinate (424). Hephaestion seems to 
have been of an arrogant and possessive nature, and he 
wus not liked by all, but his sudden death caused Alex- 
ander great grief, and he was mourned extravagantly. 

G. T.G. 


W.G.W,WLGLA 


Berve, Alexanderrach, no. 357. 


HEPHAESTION (2), metrist, probably to be identified 
with the tutor of Verus (a.D. 130-69). Ilis treatise Jepi 
pétpwav, originally written ın forty-cight books, was 
reduced by successive abridgements to an éyyeipiðior 
in one book, in which form ıt is extant. Ancient com- 
mentaries on Hephaestion sometimes enable us to re- 
construct the earlier, fuller, versions; and parts of the 
extant treatise appear to belong to one of these versions, 
not to the final abnidgement (H. onpetwy and Jl. mapa- 
Bacews), while others may not come from Hephaestion at 
all (Z1. moujparos, IT. nomparwr). The work is divided 
into the following parts: (1) on long and short syllables; 
(2) on avver@uvqas (synizesis); (3) on feet, in general; 
(4) on catalexis; (5)-(13) on the various feet, including 
the antispast (v -- v); (14) on cola composed of hetero- 
geneous feet; (15) on aguvaprnra (combinations of two 
cola separated by diaeresis, c.g. the Archilochean di- 
colon); (16) on moAvoxnpdtiora (cola which assume varying 
forms). ‘There follow appendices dealing with the building 
of a poetic structure out of lincs and cola (IT. morparos, 
IT. nompárar) and with notation for elucidating that 
structure (//. onetwv). Besides the Encheiridion various 
other works on metre are ascribed to Hephaestion in 
the Suda. 

Hephaestion belonged to the school of metrists who 
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sought to explain metre by analysing it into its primary 
elements (pérpu mpwrdtuma), that 1s, the fect, as opposed 
to others who derived all metres from the Homeric 
hexameter and the iambic trimeter. His treatment of 
lyric metre 1s almost confined to solo lyric and comedy, 
and he rarely tries his hand on the more difficult measures 
of choral poetry and tragedy. His procedure is extremely 
mechanistic, and we learn little from him directly of the 
true nature of Greek metric. But he has preserved many 
fragments of lost poems which are of great value to 
metrical science. 


Trxt. M. Consbruch (Teubner, 1906). J. D. D. 


HEPHAESTUS ("Hoéaioros), god of fire and especially 
of the smithy fire. It is, however, extremely unlikely 
that this was his original character. Examination of the 
distribution of his cult (facts in LL. Malten, s.v. ‘Hephais- 
tos’, in PW) shows that it spreads from the volcanic 
regions of Asia Minor via Lemnos, which 1s also volcanic. 
‘This decidedly indicates that he was originally an 
Asiamic deity of volcanic fire; that he ıs associated with 
volcunoes in Greek mythology (his forge is under Aetna, 
or one of the neighbouring islands, Callim. Dian. 47; 
Verg. G. 4. 170 fl., Aen. 8. 416 fi.) 1s less cogent, as 
such a notion might have grown up independently, to 
explain the eruptions of the mountain, considered as a 
huge chimney. But there is no doubt that for the Greeks 
he wus a craftsman’s god and himself a divine craftsman: 
hence the distribution of his cult m Greece itself, where 
it is practically confined to the most imdustrialized 
regions, beng particularly prominent at Athens and 
partly displacing the old native worship of Prometheus. 

His mythology is what might be expected from his 
development into a smith-god, which had taken place 
before Homer. Indeed his worship has been inferred 
from a tablet at Cnossos. He is lame (in an early com- 
munity a lame man with strong arms would naturally 
become a smith, being handicapped for farming, fighting, 
or hunting), and consequently awkward in his movements 
and somewhat ridiculous (//. 1. 597 ff.). He 1s con- 
stantly employed in making maivellous works of all 
sorts (as J). 18. 373 #1.; Od. 7. 91 ff.), clearly magical (a 
smith 1s often a magician also). | le makes various famous 
objects, us Achilles’ armour, Harmomia’s necklace (see 
CADMUS), Agamemnon’s sceptre (H. 2. 101 ff.). His 
workmen are the Cyclopes (q.v.), though not in [Tomer 
(see Callimachus and Virgil, loce. cit. supra). He makes 
Pandora, the first woman (Llesiod, Op. 70 ff.), or mankind 
in general (Lucian, Hermot. 20); cf. PROMETHEUS. Iis 
parents are Zeus and Hera (Homer), or Hera alone 
(Hes. Theog. 927), but he was cast out of heaven by 
Hera, because he was misshapen (J/. 18. 395 ff.), or by 
Zeus, because he detended Hera against him (1. 1. 590 ff.). 
A comic story of his return was told by Epicharmus in 
his Kwpaorat (see Hyg. Fab. 166 and Rose ad loc.) and 
can be traced much earlier in archaic art. His wife 18 
Charis (Zl. 18. 382) or more usually Aphrodite (as Od. 8. 
266 ff.), which 5s little more than an allegory, Craftsman- 
ship allied to Grace or Beauty. 

From the first half of the sixth century Hephaestus’ 
return to Olympus is a favourite subject in vase-painting. 
He is also shown helping Zeus to give birth to Athena 
and in gatherings of Olympians; and from the fifth 
century delivering Aclulles’ arms to Thetis. 


Malten, op. cit.; Rapp in Moecher i Eriko s v.; sabia ay 
v. tf.; M. Delcourt, Hephaistos ou la légende du magicien (1957). 
n SAPETE T J RSC M R. 


HERA ("Hpa, Epic “Hpn), an ancient, pre-Hellenic 
goddess. Her Greek name seems to be a title, ‘lady’, 
fem. of pws; her native name is unknown. She is regu- 
larly said to be wife of Zeuas, his numerous connexions 
with other goddesses being explained away by making 
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them cither former wives or mistresses. But the natural 
sugyestion that she is the earth, a cammon consort of the 
sky-god, lacks cogent evidence (sce Farnell, op. cit. infra, 
181 ff.). She is rather a deity of marriage and of the life, 
especially the sexual life, of women. Her connexion with 
Zeus 1s perhaps best explained by supposing that the 
Greeks on arrival found her cult too strong to be sup- 
pressed or ignored, supposing that they wished to do so, 
and made room for her by making her the wife (and 
sister) of their own principal god. lt seems conceivable 
that the persistent stories of the quarrels of the divine 
pair (e.g. Il. 1. 540 ff.) reflect a faint memory of a time 
when the two cults were not fully reconciled. That in 
pre-Hellenic belief she should be very prominent and 
have either no male partner or none of any importance 
is quite in accord with what 1s known of early religion. 
She is associated with Zeus on a tablet from Pylos. 

Mythologically, she 1s one of the children of Kronos 
and Rhea (c.g. Hes. Theog. 454); later versions differ 
only in details, as IIyg. Fab. 139, where Hera has 
not been swallowed by her father (cf. KRONUS) and saves 
Zeus from him. She is the mother of Ares, Eileithyia, 
Hebe, Hephaestus, and, inone account, of Typhon (qq.v.). 
Beyond these points her story consists mainly of her 
hostility to Troy, and consequently ın jater authors, 
such as Virgil, to Aeneas (q.v. 1), and generally her bitter- 
ness against her numerous rivals and their offspring, see, 
c.g., LETO, SEMELE. In the story of the Argonauts (q.v.) 
she appears in all accounts as the friend and helper of 
Jason (q.v.). For her part in the Judgement of Paras, see 
PARIS. 

Her most ancient place of worship seems to be Argos 
(q.v. 2), hence her very common title of Apyefa. But 
Samos (q.v.) certainly worshipped her from very early 
times also (references in Farnell, 253 f.), and there 1s 
abundant evidence for cults of her, many certainly old, 
all up and down the Greek world, both alone and with 
Zeus. Perhaps her most characteristic rite 1s the sacred 
marnage (q.v.), whereof more or less clear evidence can 
be had for eight places (Farnell, 185). She is also con- 
nected with the ritual of ordinary human marriage, as 
at Ceos (Callim. Aet. 3, fr. 1. 4 Maur), at least in legend. 
To her functions as marriage-goddess several of her 
utles refer, as Zygia, Gamelia, and so forth; for her 
remarkable surnames at Stymphalus see EPITHFTS, § 2. 
She 1s also frequently connected with birth and the 
nurture of children; not only 1s she mother of Eileithyia 
(q.v.), but she 1s called Eileithyia herself (Hesychius s.v. 
(Argos), Farnell, 247, n. 28 c (Attica)). 

At some places, especially Argos and Samos, she 
rises to the status of a city-goddess, a not unnatural 
development, considering the vital importance of increase 
to any State; but not many of her titles bear witness to a 
civic side of her activities (Farnell, 196 f.). 

Associations with deities other than Zeus are occasion- 
ally to be found; for example, she 1s paired with Aphro- 
dite (q.v.) (Paus. 3. 13.9; Sparta, where an ancient statue 
of her was called Hera Aphrodite), and once or twice 
elsewhere. 

Her ritual for the must part is not remarkable; at 
Argos she is connected with the ancient ceremonial of 
the Shield. At her festival, the HTeraia, a shield was the 
prize at the athletic contests which took place, and an 
armed procession was a prominent feature. A detailed 
discussion of this somewhat unusual proceeding for the 
cult of a goddess (I. R. Arnold, A¥Arch. 1937, 436 fI.) 
would associate it with the Minoan-Mycenaean sacred 
shield and shielded goddess. 

Hera was commonly identified with Juno (q.v.), 
occasionally with other foreign goddesses. She appears 
in archaic and classical art as a queenly figure with sceptre 
and diadem (in archaic sometimes a polos): alone; with 
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Zeus; in Olympian gatherings, fastened to the magic 
throne in pictures of Hephaestus’ return. 
Farnell, Cults i. 179 ff.; M. P. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean 


Religion (1950), index, s.v.; Roscher in his Lexikon, s v. 
II. J.R; C. M.R. 


HERACLEA ('‘Hpixàc:a) (1), modern Poltcoro, a Taren- 
tine foundation in Jucania (432 B.C.), which replaced 
Siris (q.v.). Here Pyrrhus (g.v.) won his first costly 
victory over Rome, 280 n.c. By granting Ileraclea an 
exceptionally favourable treaty Rome detached it from 
Tarentum c. 278 b.c. (Cic. Balb. 21 f.; Arch. 6 f.). 'The 
so-called Lex Iulia Municipalis (see LEX, LEGES) was found 
here (Dessau, ZLS 6085). 


For bibliography see MAGNA GRAECIA. ET S. 
HERACLEA (2) (4 zpos Adtpw), a Carian city on the 
slope of Mt. Latmus (famous for the legend of Endy- 
mion) at the head of the gulf east of Miletus. Originally 
called Latmus it was refounded (perhaps by Mausolus) 
with the new name, and may have been the I [eraclea occu- 
pied by Pleistarchus, brother of Cassander, c. 300 B.C. 
‘The fortifications are excellently preserved. 


F Krischen, Milet iit. 2 (1922). JMC. 
HERACLEA (3) PONTICA, a Megurian and Boeotian 
colony founded c. 560 B.C. among the Mariandyni, whom 
the colonists reduced to serfdom, but agreed not to sell 
outside the city territory. Heraclea at one time con- 
trolled much of the coast as far as Cytorus; it founded 
two colonies, Callatis and Chersonesus, and was active 
in Euxine trade, its people being among the chief naviga- 
tors there ın the days of Xenophon. Civil discord led to 
tyranny, which lasted eighty-four years (until 280 n.c.), 
and is said, when at its height, to have been the town's 
best period. Clearchus, a pupil of Plato and Isocrates, 
who seized power in 304/3, was murdered ın 353/2. He 
was succeeded by his brother Satyrus and then by his 
two sons Timotheus and Dionysius. Dionysius, who ruled 
437/6-305, extended his domimons ın 334, supported 
Antigonus I, and finally took the title king. He was suc- 
ceeded by his widow Amuastris (a Persian princess and 
former wife of Craterus); she married L.ysimachus of 
Thrace (302) who soon abandoned her for Arsinoe, 
daughter of Ptolemy I. She returned to Heraclea and 
founded a city named Amastris, but was murdered by 
her sons. Lysimachus resumed control of Heraclea but 
on his death (280) democracy was re-established. The 
rise of the Bithynian and Pontic kingdoms and the settle- 
ment of the Galatians in the interior steadily weakened 
the city and reduced its territory. Allied to Rome soon 
after 188, it was forced to join Mithridates in 74. Taken 
and sacked by the Romans in the Third Mithridatic War, 
it finally lost its prosperity, and the colony which Caesar 
founded there did not endure. Heraclea became a metro- 
polis of the Pontic Kornon in the second century A.D. 
Memnon, FGrH no. 434; Xen. An. bks 57i Strabo 12 3. 
f. Mame, Rom. Rule Asia Min. 307 ff and index; C. Rocbuck, 


oman Trade and Colonization (1959), 123; W. Moeptner, Herakleia 
Ponttke (1966). 'T. R. S. B. 


HERACLEA (4) TRACHINIA, a Spartan colony 
founded in 426 B.C. in a strong position about 5 miles from 
Thermopylae, as a halting-place for armies marching to 
the north and also as a naval base. Owing to misgovern- 
ment by Spartan officials and raids by local trıbes the 
colony scarcely fulfilled cxpectations. In the Corinthian 
War Heraclea was captured by Boeotians and Argives, 
who expelled the Peloponnesians. After a brief revival 
of Spartan control, Jason of Pherae dismantled the 
fortifications and handed the city over to the Oetaeans. 
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Heraclea was forced to join the Aetolian League in 280 
and was sacked by the Romans in 191. 


Thuc 3. 92-3. Y. Béquignon, La Vallee du Spercheros (1.937). 
. D. 


HERACLES ('Hparàéns, ‘HpaxdAijs). Many details must 
remain obscure for us concerning this, the most popular 
and widely worshipped of Greek heroes. In the first 
place, we have lost all the older continuous accounts and 
also Plutarch’s ‘Life’ of him, which no doubt contained 
much valuable information, and are reduced to patching 
together many scattered references, with such late docu- 
ments as [Apollodorus] 2. 61 ff., Ilyginus, Fab. 29—36 as 
our basis. However, the following conclusions may be 
accepted as fairly certain. 

2. He is a hero, not a god, although occasionally wor- 
shipped as a god (I‘arnell, op. cit. infra, 97; on his cult 
see also Ch. Picard, BCH 1923, 241 ff., H. Seyrig, ibid. 
1927, 185 ff. and 369 fl.), for his name is theophoric, and 
no Greck deity is thus named from another. Heracles (cf. 
‘Piocles’), ‘Hera’s glory’, 1.c. probably ‘glorious gift of 
Hera (to his parents)’, 1s a typically human name. Behind 
all the rest of the story, then, must lie a man, real or, 
less likely, imaginary, the son of a Tlera-worshipping 
people. This fits excellently with the constant tradition 
that he was an Argive, or rather a Tirynthian, apparently 
of a younger branch of the Perseid dynasty (cf. I. 19. 
105), related to Eurystheus of Argos, for whom he per- 
formed the Labours. If the real Heracles was prince or 
baron of Tiryns, the king of Argos (or Mycenae) might 
well have been his overlord, and ıt seems possible that 
distinguished service in some forgotten war or other 
exploit may have laid the first foundations of his vast 
reputation for strength and courage, though the stages by 
which he rose to his unique position in popular favour 
remain unknown. But his Argive nationality 1s supported 
by the geography of his Labours, six of them belonging 
to the Peloponnesus. By all accounts, these were (1) The 
Nemean Lion. For authorities see Rose, Handb. Gk. 
Myth. 211, n. 1133 16 may be remarked that in the earliest 
versions the beast was apparently not mvulnerable 
(O. Berthold, Die Unvertoundbarkeit, 1911, 21F.). (2) 
"The Hydra of Lerna. (3) The Boar of Erymanthus.(4) The 
Hind of Ceryneia. (5) The Birds of Stymphalus. (6) The 
Stables of Augeas (authorities, Rose, ibid., n. 117 ff.). 
Nor are the other six Labours inconsistent with Argive 
origin and residence. The seventh, the Cretan Bull, and 
the eighth, the Horses of Diomedes (q.v. 1), are in or near 
the Greek world, but the other four are quite outside It, 
and so about equally remote wherever we suppose 
Heracles’ home to have been; they are (g) The Girdle of 
the Amazon (q.v.), (10) Geryon, (11) Cerberus, (12) The 
Apples of the Hesperides. All these last three are variants 
of one theme, the conquest of Death. The hero must go 
to an island in the extreme west, Erytheia(q.v.), and there 
overcome a triple-bodied monster, Geryon, and his 
attendants and take his cattle; or he must descend to the 
House of Hades and steal the infernal watch-dog; or, 
finally, he must pluck the golden apples from the dragon- 
guarded tree at the world’s end (further details and 
references in Rose, op. cit. 214 ff.). All these are mani- 
festly more elaborate forms of the simple and ancient 
tale that on one occasion Heracles met Hades and worsted 
him (Jl. 5. 395 ff., cf. Pind. OU. y. 33). The fact that 
they are variants one of another indicates that the cycle 
of the twelve Labours is artificial, made up to the round 
number, familiar anywhere in the wide region which used 
the Babylonian sexagesimul counting, by including 
duplicates. 

3. But the story is complicated by an attempt on the 
part of Thebes (already known to Homer, JI. 19. 99) to 
acquire Heracles; cf. ALCMENR, AMPHITRYON. The only 
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legend of his birth and early adventures which we have 
is laid in Thebes, and in this connexion we must notice 
that he ıs often called Alcides, a name explained by that 
of the father of Amphitryon, Alcaeus (Apollod. 2. 50). 
As a matter of fact, AAxaios and MàÀ«xeiðys are variants, 
respectively Boeotian, as we may suppose, and a trans- 
lation from it into a more normal Greek patronymic, of a 
name which meant no more than Vahant; and it is a 
reasonable guess that this Alcaeus was a Theban hero, 
with whom Heracles became identified by local zeal. To 
Alcacus we may attribute the little group of Bocotian 
adventures, the conquest of Orchomenus (Apollod. ibid. 
67 f1.), the killing of the hon on Mt. Cithaeron (ibid. 65), 
which suspiciously resembles the Nemean labour, and 
the episode of the daughters of Thespius, all fifty of 
whom the hero enjoyed while the guest of their father 
(ibid. 66). 

4. Finally, an attempt was made by the Dorians to 
acquire him, with soine success, since it was for a tume 
a dogma of modern researchers that he was a Dorian 
hero. See AEGIMIUS, HERACLIDAL. 

§. The Athenians were content to model their national 
hero upon him; see THFSEUS, 

6. So far we have dealt with him simply as a hero; ıt 
is to be noted that he was on occasion identified with 
foreign gods. The story that he was sold into slavery 
to Omphale, queen of Lydia (Soph. Trach. 252; 
Apollod. ibid. 131—3), probably has behind it some myth 
of an Oriental goddess and her inferior male consort. 
At the other end of the Mediterranean the famous temple 
of ‘Heracles’ at Gadeua (Cadiz), in a region under 
Carthaginian mfluence and with its Semitic-sounding 
taboo on swine (Silius Italicus 3. 22-3), 1s no doubt a 
shrine of Melqart (cf. Arrian, Anab. 2. 16. 4). In Egypt, 
Herodotus identsfies him with one of the native deities 
(2. 43). The ancients themselves had noticed the diversity 
of these identifications, and early evolved a theory that 
Heracles was not one person but several (Ilerodotus and 
Arrian, locc. cit.). 

97. Outside the cycle of the Labours, the chief events 
of his life, as generally told, are as follows. Hera pursued 
him from childhood with implacable enmity; here we 
may see a stock feature of the myths of Zeus’ children 
imported into a legend where, to yudge by the hero’s 
name, it is httle in place. She first attempted to destroy 
him by sending serpents to attack him in his cradle 
(Pind. Nem. 1. 39 fl., and many later passages). These 
he strangled. Later, when for his services to Thebes he 
had been given Megara, daughter of Creon (q.v. 2), to 
wife and she had borne him children, he murdered (her 
and) them ın a fit of madness sent by Hera (Eur. HEF, 
which puts this after the Labours; Apollod. ibid. 72 
makes them the penance prescribed by Delphi for his 
purification). In addition, incidentally to the Labours, 
he had a vast number of other adventures, traditionally 
classified into the mpafecs, or independent exploits, and 
the mdapepya, which merely happened as incidents in the 
Labours proper. Of these only a few examples can be 
given. For the former, we may instance his dealings with 
Laomedon king of Troy, whom he killed and sacked his 
city, sparing, however, his son Podarces, later known as 
Priam (q.v.). This arose out of a mápepyov; on his return 
from the ninth Labour, bringing the girdle of Hippolyte, 
queen of the Amazons, he touched at Troy and found 
the city in distress as a result of Laomedon’s treacherous 
dealings with Apollo and Poseidon, whom he cheated of 
their wage when they built the wall of his city. A sea- 
beast was ravaging the country and must be appeased 
hy the sacrifice of Hesione, Iaomedon’s daughter. 
Heracles promised to kill the monster and save her 
if Laomedon would give him his famous horses; he 
fulfilled his part of the bargain, but Laomedon would 
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not keep his, hence the campaign later (see Apollod., ibid. 
103-4, 134-6). For his second marriage and death see 
DEIANIRA; it 18 noteworthy that the manner of his death, 
by burning on a pyre on Mt. Octa, when he found 
Nessus’ poison overcoming him, 1s an interpolation mto 
his original story, though an early one, due to the desire 
to find an aztion for the ancient fire-ceremony there 
(Nilsson, Hist. Greek Rel. (E.T. 1949), 63 f.; to the refs. 
there add Nordisk Tidskrift (1923), 125). He is an intruder 
into the Argonautic story, hence perhaps the dropping of 
him early in the adventure, cf. uyLas. One of the most 
singular ramifications of his legend 1s the story of Heracles 
the Dactyl (Paus. 8. 31. 3, statue at Megalopolis; 5. 7. 6 ff., 
foundation of the Olympian Games by him and not, as 
generally said, by Heracles son of Alcmene). No 
plausible connexion between the hero and this gnome- 
like being has ever been suggested. 

8. Something has incidentally been said of his cult. 
Details are given in Farnell, ch. 5. It is interesting 
that, especially in private worship, he was commonly 
appealed to as warder-off of evils and victor over them 
(aAcEixaxos, xadAinnos). Naturally, his sundry identi- 
fications with other deitics and his ambiguous status 
(mostly worshipped as a hero but occasionally as a god) 
led to very great local variations in his ritual. The Cynic 
and Stoic schools seized on his reputation for hardiness, 
simple living, and valour in the service of mankind to 
idcalize hirn into the exemplar of the follower of their 
doctrines. 

g. Heracles is popular in all forms of archaic and 
classical art. His equipment of lion-skin, club and bow 
becomes canonical during the sixth century. In archaic 
and early classical art he is sometimes beurdless when 
confronting the lion, otherwise bearded ; later often youth- 
ful The twelve labours first appear as a set in the metopes 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (c. 560 8.C.), which per- 
haps fixed the canon. 

See also AMALTHLA, ANTALUS, STONES, SACRED. 

Farnell, Hero-Cults,o5 A , Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologre+ 


(1894), 422 ff. In art, F Brommer, Dee zwòlf Taten des Herakles in 
antiken Kunst und Literatur (1953), 1d , Vasenhsten?, 1 ff. 


H.J. R ; C. M. R. 


HERACLIDAE (‘HpaxAetdac). The Dorians, who seem 
to have little mythology of their own, having tried to 
make Heracles (q.v.; cf. AEGIMIUS) a kind of connexion 
of theirs and his eldest son Hyllus a Dorian by adoption, 
formed the adventures of his sons into a legend legitimiz- 
ing their conquest of the Peloponnesus by making their 
kings descendants of the Perseidac. After sundry adven- 
tures, ın which the sons of Heracles were persecuted by 
Eurystheus and defended by Athens (Eur. JT7eracl.), they 
inquired of Delphi when they might return, and were 
told to do so at ‘the third harvest’. Hyllus supposed this 
to mean the third year, but failed and was killed in single 
comhat against a Peloponnesian champion at the Isthmus. 
A hundred years later his descendant Temenus again 
inquired, and got the same reply, which was now inter- 
preted for him as meaning the third generation. The 
Dorians therefore tried again, in three companies, led 
by Temenus, Cresphontes, and the sons of Aristodemus, 
Eurysthenes, and Procles. They entered by Elis, taking, 
again by oracular advice, the ‘three-cyed man’ for their 
guide; he turned out to be Oxylus of Aetolia, whose 
mule, or horse, had but onc eye. Conquering the Pelo- 
ponnesus, they divided it into three parts, whereof 
Cresphontes took Messenia, Temenus Argos, and the 
sons of Aristodemus Lacedaemon, thus founding the 
dual kingship of Sparta. In the fighting ‘Visamenus, son 
of Orestes and grandson of Agamemnon, was killed, thus 
ending the line of the Pelopidae. 


See Apollod. 2. 167 ff ; Paus, 1. 41. 2; 3. 1. 6; 5. 3. 5 ff; 8. 5. 1; 
lIdt. 9. 26. 4 ff. ll. J. R. 


HERACLIDES PONTICUS 
HERACLIDES (1) PONTICUS, academic philosopher 


of the fourth century. Born of a wealthy and aristocratic 
family ın Heraclea on the Black Sea (Pontus), he came to 
Plato’s Academy in Athens as a pupil of Speusippus, 
although he also attended Aristotle’s lectures. He was 
placed in temporary charge of the Academy during 
Plato’s third visit to Sicily (361/360) and after the death 
of Speusippus (338) he was a candidate for the leader- 
ship. Defeated by only a few votes, Heraclides returned 
to Heraclea where he possibly opened his own school. Ile 
was still ulive in 322. 

The fragments of Heraclides’ writings, mostly dia- 
logues, reveal the wide variety of interests—ethical, 
political, physical, historical, and literary— characteris- 
tic of the fourth century.| Diogenes Laertius (5. 86-8) 
gives an incomplete list of titles of his works, includ- 
ing those on logic and metaphysics which are completely 
ost. 

Heraclides’ significance for posterity lies in four direc- 
tions: in the distinctive form of his dialogues; in physics, 
particularly astronomy; m his eschatology; and 1n his 
contribution to the Pythagorean legend. His dialogues 
were famous for their claborate proems, their colourful 
use of historical personages, and the seductive quality of 
their anecdotes and myths. They influenced both Cicero, 
whose De Re Publica may give some indication of their 
characteristics, and Plutarch. In astronomy, ancient 
authoritics credit him with (1) the hypothesis of the 
earth’s axial rotation; (11) an attempt to explain the ap- 
parent movernent of Venus in relation to the sun, in 
which some scholars have scen a theory that both Venus 
and Mercury revolve around the sun, and the sun around 
the earth: hence a step towards the Tychonic system 
(leath, 255 ff.; against, Frank, 212); (111) a vague adum- 
bration of the heliocentric theory, Clearly Heraclides 
took part in the lively astronomical debate of his time, 
but the importance of his contribution 1s difficult to 
gauge. In physics, Heraclides proposed a theory of ‘loose- 
jointed particles’ (ävappot yxor), i.e. molecules, which 
he probably developed from Plato's Timaeus as an 
attempt to account for elemental change. In alway typical 
of fourth-century philosophy, Heraclides combined this 
interest in science with un interest in eschatology and in 
such shamanistic figures, real or invented, as Empedo- 
timus, Abaris, Pythagoras, and Empedocles. In the 
vision of Empedotimus (Fr. 96 and 98 Wehrl1), the soul 
was described as substantial light, having its origin in the 
Milky Way. By his use of Empedocles and Pythagoras as 
dialogue figures, Heraclides influenced the biographical 
tradition; in particular, he may be responsible for 
Academic coluring in the Pythagorean legend. 

Heraclides has been seen alternatively as a highly 
original thinker, and as a dilettante. Perhaps the answer 
lies in his Literary ability. Without great powers of 
scientific invention himself, he was in close and intel- 
lagent touch with the most fertile thought of his day, 
which he was able to present in an attractive form to 
succeeding centuries. 


Diog. Laert. v. 836-91; fragments and testimonia newly collected 
and discussed by F. Wehrli, Herakleides Pontikos (Basel 1953), 
though O. Voss, De Herachdis Pontici vtta et scriptis (Lise. Rostock 
1896), is still very useful; PW vin. 472 ff.; Ueberweg-Praechter, 
Grundriss 345; Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. i/i. 1034 ff.; R. Ulirzel, Der 
Dialog (1895) i; T. 1.. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos (1914), 249; 
E. Frank, Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer (1923), 209 ff.; J. 
Bidez, Eos, ou Platon et l'orient (1945), 52 ff.; P. Boyancé, Rev. Ft. 
Anc. 1934, 321 ff.; I. M. Lonie, Phronesis 1964, 156 ff. and Mnemos. 
1965, a f: PW Suppl. xi. 675 fi. l. M. L. 


HERACLIDES (2) of Cyme, author of a Persian history 
([lepauxd) written c. 350 R.C. One of Plutarch’s sources 
for the life of Artaxerxes II. 


FGrH iii. 689. 
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HERACLIDES (3) LEMBUS of Callatis or Alexandria 


became an Egyptian civil servant at Oxyrhynchus, and 
was living at Alexandria in 170 B.C. 

Works: (1) “Joropiat, a mythological "and historical 
commonplace-book, only known by five fragments; (2) 
AecpBevrixos Acyos, perhaps about Homer. (3) The Epi- 
tome of the ‘Lives’ of Satyrus, und (4) the Epitome of the 
Aiadox7 of Sotion. "These two collections of biographies 
of the Greek philosophers were much used by Diogenes 
Laertius. (5) A Jafe’ of Archimedes ın Eutocius, In Arch. 
circ. dim., may be by him. (6) A selection from Aristotle’s 
LloXcretat. 

Fragments in Miller, FHG iii. 167. W. D.R. 
HERACLIDES (4) of Tarentum (fl. ¢. 75 n.C.), physician. 
He was trained in the Herophilean school, but later 
became more empirical in his methods and, indeed, the 
most important empirical physician of antiquity. Ile is 
lughly praised by Galen for his technical skill and for his 
objcctivity in the pursuit of truth. He seems to have 
practised dissection of human bodies, and this makes it 
probable that he worked in Alexandria. The names of 
fourteen works by him are known, and fragments of 
some of them are preserved in Galen; his most important 
work was done on pharmacology, therapeutics, and 
dietetics. W. D. R. 


HERACLIDES (5) PONTICUS the Younger, gram- 
marian, from leraclea Pontica, pupil of Didymus, later 
taught at Rome under Claudius and Nero, and wrote 
three books in Sapphic hendecasyllables (Ath. 649c) 
called Aéayac, which may have influenced Statius’ Silvae. 
"hese were crudite and obscure (Etym. Gud. 207, 50, 
Artem. 4. 63) in the style of Lycophron. He also wrote 
epic poems and Pyrrichae of which nothing 1s known. 
Susemihl, Gesch gr. Lut. Alex. n. 196. C. M. B. 


HERACLITUS ('Hpiràcros), son of Blouson of Ephesus, 
probably came of royal blood and surrendered the (nomi- 
nal) kingship voluntarily to his brother. He is said instead 
of publishing his treatise (written c. 500 B.C. and surviving 
in brief but numcrous fragments) to have deposited it in 
the temple of Artemis. 

Heraclitus’ book opened by assigning the traditionally 
divine attribute of etermity not (like the Milesian philo- 
sophcrs) to a primary substance but to the universal 
Logos, which men can but do not understand, although 
their experience (like all occurrences) is governed by it. 
Following Anaximander he conceived the universe as a 
ceaseless conflict of opposites regulated by an unchanging 
law, but he found sn this law the proper object of under- 
standing; it ıs the Logos which spans but could not exist 
without the cosmic process :‘people do not understand how 
what is at variance accords (has one logos) with itself, an 
agreement in tension as with bow and lyre’ (fr. 51). This 
Logos Heraclitus equated with transcendent wisdom and 
the elemental fire. So ‘God is day-night, winter-summer, 
war—peace, satiety—famine’, and when we are aware of 
one opposite of any pair, our standpoint is partial and 
perceptual, our linguistic activity one of using ‘names’ not 
‘discourse’ or Jogos (fr. 67). Hence in politics ‘the people 
must fight for the law as for a wall’ (fr. 44), for ‘all human 
laws are nourished by the divine which is one’ (fr. 114). 
Unlike his predecessors Heraclitus disbelieved in the 
genesis of the universe in time and the Stoics were wrong 
in thinking he believed in a periodic world-conflagration. 
In the perpetual stream of creation ‘all things are an ex- 
change for fire and fire for all things, as goods for gold 
and gold for goods’ (fr. go), but ‘the world-order («éapos) 
was not made by any god or man but was, is, and will be 
everliving fire being kindled in measures and quenched 
in measures’ (fr. 30). 


HERACLITUS 


Heraclitus’ challenge to mankind is to learn to under- 
stand (£usévac) the discourse of nature, i.e. to know the 
‘natural’ way to discourse and act. Wisdom lies not in 
much learning (tr. 40) but in the awakening of the entire 
soul from the slumber of its private wants and opinions 
to awarcness of the ‘common’ world-order. Thus all 
knowledge is self-knowledge (‘I sought for myself’ fr. 
101). “The dry soul is wisest’ (fr. 118), for it approximates 
more to the divine fire. Nevertheless, compared with God 
man is a child in wisdom, his speech ut best a lisping 
version of the divine discourse (fr. 79). Accordingly 
Heraclitus writes consciously in the oracular style of 
Delphi, aiming ‘neither to say nor conceal but to indicate’ 
the truth (fr. 93). 

Heraclitus’ physics and astronomy are elementary. His 
achievement 1s that he is the first Greek writer to inquire 
what discourse is and how it can be true and to find 
the intelligible principle of the universe not only in an 
external order (like Anaximander), but primarily in the 
depths which the philosophic soul discovers within rtself 
and cannot fathom because ıt itself deepens them (frs. 
45, 115). 

l. Bywater, Heraclit: Ephesi Reliquiae (1877); Tels, Vorsokr * 
i 539-ygo Tlurnct, EGP 130 f., O. A Gigon, Untersuchungen cu 
Herakitt (1935), © S. Kark, Herachitus, The Cosmic Fragments ( 1954), 
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Kirk Raven, Presocrane Philosophers, ch. 0; Zellei-Mondolfo, 


hlosofia det Greca 1 av (1901); Guthrie, Hut Gk. Phil. 


403 ff ; 
PW Suppl x. 246 il. 


AH C. 


HERALDS (kpokes) in Homeric times were important 
mids of the kings used for a multiplicity of tasks such as 
mamtamıng order in meetings, making proclamations, 
and bearing messages. They were under the protection 
of Ilermes, were inviolable, and carried a herald’s stat 
as a symbol of authority. In latei Greece they retained 
much of their importance, assisting magistrates in 
assemblies and lawcourts and bearing messages to other 
States. In this capacity they are to be distinguished from 
ambassadors, who were authorized not only to transnut 
messages but also to negotiate. Heralds could circulate 
frecly even during wars and so at times were sent to open 
negotiations and request permission to send ambuassa- 
dors. ‘Phe Roman public crier (praeco) was amore humble 
attendant of magistrates. See also WAR, RULES OI. 


JA O.L. 


HERCULANEUM was built on a spur projecting from 
the lower slopes of Vesuvius, ¢. 5 miles from Naples, on 
the coast road to Nucera Alfaterna; it covered c. 26 
acres. Strabo (5. 4. 8) says that it was settled, like 
Pompen, successively by Oscans, Etruscans, Pclasgians, 
and Sammites; but the Greek character of the town- 
plan suggests Greek colonization (6th c.?) und the 
influence of Naples. During Samnite occupation Hercu- 
lancum was in the league headed by Nuceria, but Roman 
intervention in Campania (326-307 B.C.) brought the 
town into the Roman confederacy. In the great Italian 
rebellion Hetculancum joined the rebels, was reduced 
in 8g n.c., and became a Roman municipium; her meddix 
tuticus was superseded by duowrt. ‘Though small (c. 
4,000) the town was wealthy; in the early Empire her 
public buildings were richly ornamented, and her upper 
classes lived elegantly. The earthquake of A.D. 63 did 
serious damage (Seneca, ONat. 6. 1. 2); the eruption of 
Vesuvius in A.D. 79 was fatal. Herculaneum was buried 
deep under heavy volcanic ash; the covering solidified 
to a form of tufa. As a result the buildings have collapsed 
more completely than at Pompei, but having been mare 
completely sealed, their furnishings are better preserved. 

In the eighteenth century excavation began in search of 
works of art. By shaft and tunnel the theatre and, later, 
the basilica were reached and robbed. In the nineteenth 
century tunnelling was abandoned in favour of complete 
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excavation; systematic work on the site was resumed in 
1927. 

Herculaneum differs profoundly from Pompeii. The 
Greek town-plan is completely regular. ‘The streets show 
no signs of heavy traffic, there are no stepping-stones for 
pedestrians, no painted notices on the walls; shops are 
less obtrusive. Herculaneum was a residential, not a 
commercial town, the main industry being fishing. The 
houses show great variety 1n construction and plan, more 
modern than Pompeu. The prmeiple of lighting from 
inner court and windows ts freely used; upper stories are 
built with confidence. Most of the houses show taste 
and refinement as well as wealth, notably those that 
overlook the sea, with their terraces and gardens. In 
contiast is the Casa a graticcio, hghtly built of rubble in 
a timbered frame, with small apartments separately 
accessible. 

Luxurious villas were common in the neighbourhood, 
and the Villa of the Papyri, north-west of the town, 
excavated tn the eighteenth century, yielded numerous 
statues and an Epicurean’s library of papyrus rolls, 
mainly the work of Philodemus of Gadara. Recent 
excavations on the north of the site have revealed the 
lower side of the colonnaded forum, and on the east 
part of an unusually grand palaestra. 

InNSciurTions CIT. x. 156-70 M. Ruggiero, Storia degh scavi di 
Ercolano, J. Neloch, Caumpamen (1890), 214 ff,, E. R. Barker, Buried 
Herculaneum (1908), A. Maiuri, Ercolano* (1959), 1d , Z nuori scavi 
di Ercolano (2 voki., 1959); R. Carrington, Pompet (1976), 180 fT ; 


Comparctti and de Petra, La Villu Ercolanest (1883), V. Catalano, 
Storia di Tacolano (1953). R 


HERCULES, Roman pronunciation of ITeracles (q.v.). 
His is perhaps the carlest foreign cult to be received 
in Rome, the Ara Maxima (see Platner—Ashby, 253), 
which was his most ancient place of worship, being 
within the pomerium of the Palatine settlement. It was 
probably desired to make the Forum Boarium, in which it 
stood, a market-place under the protection of a god better 
known than the local deities. The theory of some ancients 
(as Propertius 4. 9. 71 ff.) that he is identical with Semo 
Sancus Dius Fidius (q.v.), although revived in modern 
times by Preller (Preller-Jordan, Romische Mvythologie3 
(1881-3) 1. 272 ff.) is untenable, and seems ultimately to 
rest on nothing better than the interpretation of Dius 
Fidius as Lovu fihus. Wis cult had become very popular 
with merchants, no doubt because of his supposed ability 
to avert evil of all kinds (see HERACLES) and the long 
journeys mvolved in his Labours and other exploits. It 
was common to pay him a tithe of the profits of an enter- 
prise (sec, e.g., Eliz. C. Evans, Cults of the Sabine Terri- 
tory (U.S.A. 10939), 70 fF.); this was not confined to 
commercial dealings but included spoils of warfare. 

His worship at the Ara Maxima had some interest- 
ing features. No other god was mentioned (Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. go, citing Varro); no women were admitted 
(Propert. ibid. 21 ff.); dogs were excluded (Plut. loc. 
cit.). The ritual was originally in the hands not of the 
Pontif—s but of two gentes, the Potitii and Pinari, of 
whom the former were senior (Plut. ibid. 60, Verantus 
ap. Macrob. Sat. 3. 6. 14); ın the censorship of Appius 
Claudius Caecus, 312 B.C., it passed to the State (Asper 
ap. Macrob. ibid. 13). It was performed in Greek fashion 
(Varro ap. Macrob. ibid. 17). The exclusion of women is 
found also in his cult at Lanuvium (Tert. Ad nat. 2, 7). 

For his numerous other places of worship at Rome, 
see Platner—-Ashby, 251 ff.; Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome i. 
462 ff. The most important, after the Ara Maxima, are 
a sanctuary of Hercules Cubans within Cacsar’s Gardens, 
temples of Hercules Custos near the Circus Flaminius 
(probably c. 221 B.c.), of Hercules Invictus near the 
Porta Trigemina, of Hercules Musarum near the Circus 
Flaminius (erected by Fulvius Nobilior c. 187 B.c.), of 
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Hercules Pompeianus near the Circus Maximus, of 
Hercules Victor (dedicated by Mummius m 142 B.C.), 
and of Hercules Victor (Invictus), a round temple in the 
Forum Boarium decorated with frescoes by Pacuvius. 
Identification or comparison with Hercules was com- 
mon among the later emperors, as Commodus (S.IL.A. 
Comm. 1. 8. 5), Maximinus (Maxim. 18. 4. 9; 6. 9). 


Wissowa, RA 271 ff.; J. Hayet, Les Origines de [ Hercule roman 
(1926), Lutte, RR 213 fl , D. van Berchem, ‘Hercule Melquart ù 
l'Ara Maxima’, Rend. Pont. 32 (1959/00), 01 tf Hi J.R. 


HERCYNIAN FOREST, German mountains, properly 
the wooded heights of Thuringia and Bohemia. Origin- 
ally put near the Pyrenees (schol. ad Dionys. Per. 286) 
or among Celts (schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 640) near the North- 
ern Ocean (Diod. 5. 21, ctc.), Aristotle (Mete. 1. 13) 
placed it in north Europe, Timaeus found the Danubc's 
sources 1n 1t ([Arist.] Mir. Ausc. 105). The name came to 
be used for all the wooded mountains extending from the 
Rhine to the Carpathians. Caesar (BGall. 6. 25) heard 
that ıt was more than nine days’ journey wide, sixty days’ 
travel long from the Black Forest along the Danube’s 
northern bank, and thence turned nosth. Strabo (7. 290) 
extends it from Lake Constance and Danube sources 
to the north fronticr of Bohemia and Moravia. After 
the exploratory conquests of ‘Tiberius and Drusus the 
Hercynian Forest was clearly distinguished from the 
Alps and was identified with the heights extending round 
Bohemia and through Moravia to Hungary (Pliny, HN 
4. 80, gg—100; Tac. Germ. 28, 30). In Ptolerny (Geog. 2. 
11. 7) the name is restricted to a range between the 
Sudetes and the Carpathians. E.H W. 


HERDONIAE (Herdoma, Erdonia, E doniae), a town in 
Apulia which overlooked the Carapelle near modern 
Ordona 11 miles south-east of Foggia. The surrounding 
Dauman cemeteries attest its early importance. In the 
late Republic ıt received a wall circuit (still partially 
visible) and grew in importance when it became a stage 
on the Via Tramana. Recent excavations have uncovered 
many of the internal streets and buildings. Centuriation 
systems based on twenty actus grids occupy the Jand to 
east and west of the town. 


CIL ix. 6411 , T. Ashby and R., Gaidner, PBSR 1916, 148 ff ; 
F Johnson, The Farwell Collection; J. Mertens, Ordona, 2 vols. 
(Brussels, 1965-7). G. D. B.J. 


HERENNIUS (1, PW 44) SENECIO, a native of Ilis- 
pania Baetica, was its quaestor and afterwards supported 
Pliny the Younger in the prosecution of Baebius Massa, 
an oppressive governor of Baetica (A.D. 93). He wrote 
the ‘Life’ of Helvidius Priscus and was put to death by 
Domitian. His memory was attacked by M. Aquilius 
Regulus. A. M. 


HERENNIUS (2, PW 31) MODESTINUS, one of the 
last classical Roman jurists. A pupil of Ulpianus (q.v. 1), 
he was praefectus vigilum at some time between 226 and 
244, and an apparently recent responsum of his is cited in 
a rescript of 239, but little else 1s known of his life. He 
was one of the five jurists singled out as authoritative 
in the ‘Law of Citations’ (426), but this 1s perhaps attri- 
butable more to his late date than to any outstanding 
merits. His works seem to have been mainly handbooks 
for students and practitioners, but they included an 
extensive collection of his Responsa (nineteen books). 
He cites previous jurists rarely (imperial constitutions 
more often) and he seems to have relied mainly on 
Ulpian and Paulus (q.v. 1), his few citations of earlier 
jurists being perhaps at second hand. He wrote a mono- 
graph in Greek on the grounds of exemption from 
guardianship, and this has been adduced as evidence 
that Greek was his mother tongue, but it 1s at least as 
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likely that the work was intended for those who had 
recently been made citizens by the constitutio Antoni- 
mana (see CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN). B. N. 


HERILLUS of Carthage, pupil of Zeno of Citium and 
founder of a separate Stoic sect. He seems to have treated 
knowledge as the supreme end, the life of moral virtue 
as a subordinate end (vzoreAis), and to have added 
that the subordinate end differs in detail for different 
men according to their circumstances; the natural goods 
of life, in distinction from knowledge and virtue, he 
treated as strictly indifferent. The sect of the ‘ptAAews 
seems not to have survived 200 B.C. 


Testimonia in von Atnim, SVF 1 gi—y3. W. D.R. 


HERMAGORAS of Temnos (fl. ¢. 150 ».C.), the most 
influential rhetor of the Iellenistic period, author of 
an elaborate system of rhetoric which we know in fair 
detail from later writers, especially Quintilian and 
Ilermogenes. lhs most important work concerned 
evpeots; he did little for the theory of style. By discussing 
not only themes involving particular situations (U700éoers) 
but also general themes (@éoas, e.g. ‘should a man 
murry?’), he helped to extend the scope of rhetorical 
education to cover moral and philosophical subjects. 
lis complex and subtle classification of the ordces 
(status, ‘1issues’) of cases was decisive for later theory 
(see RHFTORIC, GREFK, § 4), and it is this for which he 
was mostly remembered. 


D Matthes, Flermagorae TVemmtae Testimonta et Fragmenta (1962); 
id , Lustrum 1958, 58 ff; G, A. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in 
Greece (1963), 303 fl D. A. R. 


HERMAPHRODITUS or Aphroditus. "The concept 
of this bisexual divinity is perhaps due originally to 
certain marriage rites in which the sexes exchange 
clothing; the god was then fashioned to fit and explain 
the rite. Aphroditus (Hesych. s.v.; Macrob. Sat. 3. R. 2) 
is found at Amathus in Cyprus. A umgue dedication, 
of the early fourth century B.C., attests the cult of Herm- 
aphroditus in Attica (Ath. Mitt. 1937, 7 £.; ef. Theophr. 
Char. 16. 10; Alciphr. Epist. 3. 37). Fourth-century art 
portrayed Flermaphroditus as a beautiful youth with 
developed breasts; later art as an Aphrodite with male 
genitals. Ovid (Met. 4. 285-388) relates the myth of the 
union ın one body of Llermaphroditus, son of Hermes 
and Aphrodite, and the nymph Salmacis. 


Nilsson, Feste 369 ff; M Delcourt, Hermaphrodite, Mythes et 
rites de la btsexualite dans F antiquité classique (1958, Engl. tiansl 1961) 
F.R. W. 


HERMARCHUS of Mytilene, Epicurean, studied under 
Epicurus in Mytilene before the school was moved to 
Lampsacus in 310 B.C., and in 270 he succeeded E/picurus 
as head of the school. Epicurus’ will enjoins his heirs to 
put part of the revenucs of his estate at Hermarchus’ 
disposal for the maintenance of the school, and bequcaths 
to him the whole of Epicurus’ library. With Epicurus, 
Metrodorus, and Polyaenus, Hermarchus was treated as 
representing the authoritative form of the Epicurean 
doctrine. 

Works: II pos Hàdrawa, [pos Apiororéànv, 'EmoroAuxa 
mepi "EpredoxAcdous, Ilepi trav pabnudrwy, all of them 
polemical works. 


K. W. G. Krohn, Der Epihkureer Hermarchos (1921). 


HERMES (1) (‘Eppeias, ‘Eppiajs), one of the younger 
gods in myth, though in reality he is probably one of the 
oldest and most nearly primitive in origin. His name may 
occur on a tablet from Pylos. The most plausible explana- 
tion of his name is that it is connected with ppa, and 
signifies the daemon who haunts or occupies a heap of 
stones, or perhaps a stone, set up by the roadside for 
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some magical purpose (examples of such in Frazer, GB, 
sce index s.v. ‘Stones’ and art. STONES, SACRED, hercin). 
Tradition and cult facts combine to make him Arcadian; 
he was son of Zeus and Maia daughter of Atlas, born 
on Mt. Cyllene on the fourth day of the month (Hymn. 
Hom. Merc. 19; four 1s Ilermes’ number). lle was 
cunning from birth, and on the first day of his life invented 
the lyre, stole Apollo’s cattle, impudently denied the 
theft, and was reconciled to his elder brother. The 
merry tone of the hymn is characteristic. Hermes never 
had much concern with the higher moral or philosophical 
developments of religion: the writings ascribed to 
Hermes (q.v. 2) Trismegistus have nothing to do with the 
Greek Hermes but are the result of fathering on the 
Egyptian Thoth, who was identified with him, certain late 
mystical philosophizings. For the most part, [Termes has 
a subordinate pairt in myth, being rather a messenger of 
the greater gods, and especially of Zeus, than an mde- 
pendent actor. Hence the shape he takes when repre- 
sented in fully human torm 15 that of a herald, equipped 
for travelling with a broad-brimmed hat and a stout 
pur of sandals and carrying the keryketon (Lat. caduceus) 
or herald’s staff (to be distinguished from the magic 
wand which also he bears on occasion, sce de Waele, 
The Magie Staff, 'The Lague, 1927). But he was from 
early tunes shown, and continued to be so represented, 
as a meire stock or stone, a berm, having generally a 
human head caived at the top and a phallus half-way 
up i. The latter is, indeed, a characteristic emblem of 
this god, who was always interested in fertility; which 
perhaps is why we find him occasionally united with a 
goddess connected with fertility, Aphrodite (mother by 
him of Hermaphroditus, Ovid, Met. 4. 288; of Priapus, 
q.v., see Ilyyinus, “ab 160, cf. H. Herter, De Priapo, 
64), Hecate (q v.), ot Brimo (schol, Lycophron, 1176, ct. 
Propert. 2. 2. 11-12), Herse daughter of Cecrops (Ovid, 
Met, 2. 708 {¥.). One of dis most strilung functions may 
also derive in part from his connexion with fertility, 
though lis occupation as messenger ptobably has some- 
thing to do with at. Tle is the Guide of Souls, from 
Hlomer (or at least Od 24. 1 ff, be that genuinely 
Llomesic or not) onwards. In this respect he is unique 
among the gods, unless we count the Dioscuri (qq.v.) as 
originally divine; for the others belong either to the 
upper or the lower world, the peculiar position of Perse- 
phone, for whom see DIMETER, not constitutmp a real 
exception. It is im this connexion especially that his 
magic wand (see above) becomes prominent (e.g. Verg. 
Aen. 4. 242 ÍT., where see the further material collected 
by Pease ad loc., and add Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, 
Glaube der Hellenen (1921) i1. 147, n. 2). Such a wand 1s 
the characteristic implement of a necromancer. It is not 
particularly remarkable that he is the god of merchants 
and others who use roads, including thieves, though the 
latter characteristic illustrates his non-moral nature (for 
illustrations see Ar. Plut. 1155, with schol., Plut. Quaest. 
Gruec. 55, with [lalliday's note). In Crete we find him 
associated with a picce of ritual topsy-turvydom, for 
which cf. KRONOS, SATURNUS. At the Hermaca there (city 
not specified) masters waited on their slaves as they 
feasted (Ath. 639 b). For a deity with chthonian associa- 
tions he has very little to do with divination and oracles; 
Apollo grants him an obscure minor form of divining, 
in the Homeric Hymn, 550 IF., and he had an oracle at 
Pharae (Paus. 7. 22. 2 3). Here the consultant, after 
paying his respects to the god, stopped his ears till he 
got beyond the market-place where the temple stood; 
the first words he heard when he unstopped them were 
the answer to any question he had asked of Hermes. 
This is no more than a systematization of one of the 
most usual forms of omen, the «A7d5wv or unintentionally 
significant utterance. 
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Two other functions show a longer development from 
the old daemon of the roadside, 1f that is what he orginally 
was. A herald must of course state his business plainly 
and on occasion plead the cause of those who sent him. 
Hence from a fauly early dite Hermes is associated with 
oratory. When to this is added the invention, already 
told, of the lyre, we can see how he became in time a 
general patron of literuture, Horace even calling those 
who follow it ‘Mercuriales wrr’ (Carm. 2. 17. 2y—30). It 
1s less evident why he is constantly regarded, in classical 
tunes, as the patron of young men and their exercises, 
and himself represented ın statuary as a young man. The 
stages are perhaps as follows: fertility easily passes into 
the notion of luck or good fortune; luck 1s needed by 
those who engage in athletic contests (cf. necati), but 
the most regular practitioners of such things are the 
younger men, whose athletic training formed an im- 
portant part of their education in every normal Greek 
State. 

Hermes is populur in archaic and classical art, often 
escorting heroes, with herald’s wand, winged cap, and 
boots (later sandals). In archaic art he ts bearded and clad 
m a Short chiton, later often naked and, apart from 
archaizing heads of phallic herms, young. His adventures 
as a baby are found on some archaic vases. 


Farnell, Cults v 1 ff, for his worstup generally; Nilsson, Feste 
388 fl., for his non-Atuc, Lo Deubner, Attische Feste (1932), 217, tor 
us (ummpor tant) Atuc cult, K Kerényi, ‘Termes, der Scelentuhrer’, 
Albae Vigihue 1 (1044); J. Duchemin, La boulette et la lyre. 
Recherches sur les origines pastorales de la poesie, ı Hermès et Apollon 

Il. 


(1gbo). R., C. M. R. 


HERMES (2) TRISMEGISTUS, a clumsy translation 
of Egyptian "Thoth the very great’, with the adj. em- 
phasızed by repetition (W. Scott, Hermetica 1. 5, note 
1). When so named, ‘Vhoth 1s the 1eputed author of the 
philosophico-teligious treatises known collectively as 
ermetica (see GNOSTICISM), also of sundry works on 
astrology, magic, and alchemy. ‘These are invariably late, 
Egyptian in the sense of beg produced in Egypt by 
men of Greck speech, and (except for the astrological 
books Nock, Gnomon 1939, 359 ft.) contam little or 
nothing of native Egyptian doctrine or custom. Their 
attribution to the Egyptian pod of Ictters is a result of the 
then prevalent enthusiasm for the supposed ancient wis- 
dom of lgypt and of the older Oriental cultures generally. 


W. Scott A. S. Fergusun, [ermetica (1924 36), edition by A. D. 
NockandA J. Festugiére s- (1945: 54); A.J Festumèie, La Revela- 
tion d'Eermeés Trismegiste 1 iv (1944-54). Il. J.R. 


HERMESIANAX of Colophon, probably born c. 300 
B.C., was a pupil of Philetas (schol. Nic. Ther. 3). His 
mustress’s name, which he took as title for his collection 
of clepics, was Leontion (Ath. 13. 597 b). 

Works. The Persica (schol. Nic. Ther. 3) may have 
contained the story of Nanis and Cyrus (Parth. 22 — fr. 
6). ‘The Leontion was in three books. One line describing 
Polyphemus gazing out to sea is definitely cited from 
book 1. ‘This suggests a treatment of the Polyphemus- 
Galatea story, cf. fr. 7. 69-74, and two other bucolic 
love-stories (frs. 2 and 3) may have been narrated in 
this book. Book 2 contained the tule of Arceophon and 
Arsinoe, the rejected suitor and the callous maid, who is 
punished by being turned into stone (Ant. Lib. Met. 39), 
possibly also the story of Leucippus’ incest with its tragic 
sequel (Parth. 5). From book 3 Athenacus (13. 597 b) has 
preserved a ‘catalogue of love-affairs’. In the manner of 
contemporary Peripatetic biographers, e.g. Chamaeleon, 
Hermesianax details the loves, unrequited or otherwise 
unlucky, of a series of poets, starting with Orpheus and 
ending with Philetas, and of philosophers (Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Aristippus). Three times in the fragment the 
poet addresses Leontion herself, but st is unlikely that he 
used this device throughout the poem. Of the remaining 
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fragments (8-11) one 1s cited from an ‘Elegy on the 
Centaur Eurytion’. 

‘The loss of most early Alexandrian poetry has given 
to the long fragment from the Leontion an importance 
which it hardly merits. It is true that Hermesianax illus- 
trates many features found in later representatives of 
that poetry, e.g. a fondness for ‘glosses’, an interest in 
love, especially if at be unhappy, and in aetiology, but, 
though he 1s a tolerable metrist despite his monotonous 
habit of ending the first half of a pentameter with an 
adjective and the second with the substantive which it 
qualifies, he possessed, to judge by what remains of his 
poetry, a very mediocre brain. Thus Homer is made the 
lover of Penelope and Hesiod of Eoi, a name taken {10m 
a poem attributed to him; Alcaeus and Anacreon are 
rivals for the love of Sappho, and Socrates is the lover of 
Aspasia! If this is meant to be comical, the humorous 
clement is not made evident. 


Trxts) Powell, Coll, Alex. g0 106; Diehl, Anth. Tyr. Graec. 11, 
fasi. vi, 56—04. 
Genital, LALLRALURT 


Heibges, ‘Hermesianay (2), in PW vin. 
823 fl EB. rag, Ore | cael 


HERMIAS (1), tyrant of Atarncus (in Mysia, opposite 
Lesbos) ¢. 355 B.C. A former student of the Academy 
(though he never met Plato), he introduced a more 
moderate regunc, admitting the Platonists Erastus and 
Coriscus of Scepsis to a share in his power and encourag- 
ing them to found a new philosophical school at Assos. 
There they were joined on Plato’s death(448) by Aristotle, 
Xenocrates, and Callisthenes, and later by 'Mheophras- 
tus. Aristotle became an intimate friend of Hermias 
and marricd his niece and adopted daughter Pythias. 
Hermias possessed a formidable naval, mulitary, and 
financial power, and was virtually independent of the 
Persian Empire. Tle negotiated, with Aristotle’s assis- 
tance, an understanding with Macedonia. In 341, 
however, he was treacherously arrested at a conference 
with Mentor, and sent captive to the Great King, who 
vainly tried to coerce him into revealing Philip’s plans 
and executed him. He was a recipient of Plato's sixth 
epistle and is said to have written on the mmortality 
of the soul. 


W. Jaeger, Aristotle (1934), 105, D. E. W. Wormell, Yale Studies 
in Classical Philology v (1935). D E. W. W. 


HERMIAS (2), choliambic poet, of Curion, not before 
the third century n.c., reviled the Stoics (Ath. 563 d). 


Powell, Coll. Alex. 237; G. A. Gerhard, Phownx von Kolophon 
(1909), 213. 


HERMIONE, in mythology, daughter of Menclaus and 
Helen (qq.v.; Od. 4. 14 and often in later authors). 
Possibly she was originally a goddess, as her name occurs 
as a title of Demeter and Persephone (IHesychius, s.v.). 
She was at various times (details differ in different 
authors, sce Weizsacker in Roscher’s Levikon, s.v.) 
betrothed to Orestes and Neoptolemus (1) (qq.v.). 
According to Fur. Or. 1655 Neoptulemus never married 
her, but in Eur. Andr. he did so, was murdered by 
Orestes while at Delphi inquiring why Hermione 
was childless, and she was carried off by Orestes. All 
authors, save schol. Pind. Nem. 10. 12, citing Ibycus, 
who says she married Diomedes, agree that she became 
Orestes’ wife and mother (Paus. 2. 18. 6) of his son 
Tisamenus. 


HERMIPPUS (1), Athenian comic poct and brother of 
Myrtilus (q.v.), won at least one victory (435 B.C.) at the 
City Dionysia and four at the Lenaea, the first ¢. 430 
B.C. (IG ii?. 2325. 57, 113, Hesperia 1943, 1 ff.). We have 
ten titles and roo fragments. Apromwàðes, in which 
Hyperbolus and his mother were ridiculed (cf. Ar. Nub. 
551 ff. cum schol.), must belong to the period 421-416. 
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Fr. 46 (from an unnamed play) refers to Cleon’s attack 
on Pericles in 431 or 430; fr. 63 (from ®opyoddpor) is of 
interest because it names (with jokes interspersed) the 
characteristic imports to Athens from various Medi- 
terranean countries c. 430-420 R.C., and fr. 82 (play 
unnamed) represents Dionysus giving his opinions on 
different wines. Several of Hermippus’ titles indicate 
mythological burlesque. 


FCG n 480 f., CA 224A; FA4C1 284 ff. K. J. D. 
HERMIPPUS (2) of Smyrna (fl. 3rd c. B.c.), Peripatetic 
biographer and follower of Callimachus, wrote a vast 
work (descending to his own time) on famous writers, 
philosophers, and lauw-givers, which Plutarch used. 
Hermippus deliberately falsihed history, revelling in 
sensationalism, particularly in death scenes. Fragments in 
Diog. Laert. Perhaps I lermippus also wrote Pauopeva. 


FHG ni. 45-54; additional fis listed by Heibges, PH’, sv 
F. 


HERMIPPUS (3), grammarian of the time of ’Irajan 

and Hadrian, from Berytus (a village of the interior, not 

the harbour-town, according to the Suda). By birth a 

slave, he became a pupil of Philon (q v. 5) of Byblos. 

His works include ‘Ovetpoxpiriea in five books; Tlept 

eHooundus; and [epi ray mabela dcampeypdvtaw oavAwy. 
FHG m 35, Schnud-Stihlin wu, 2, 86%. 


HERMOCRATES (d. 407 B.c.), Syracusan statesman 
and general, much (perhaps exapecratedly) admired by 
Thucydides, who sawan him a Sicilian Pericles lle urged 
a pan-Siceliot front agamst Athenian intervention at 
the conference of Gela (424), and as leader of the 
moderates n 415, contrasted with the demagogue 
Athenaporas, he organized resistance to Athens’ pieat 
expedition. Next year he was unsuccessful as general, 
but the arrival of Gvhppus (qy.v.) reinvigorated the 
detence, and IHf[ermocrates’ tactics helpe ı to bring about 
the Athenian disaster. 

Hermocrutes commanded the Syracusan squadron sent 
to assist Sparta in 412. ‘Vhe more radteal democracy 
under Diocles (q.v. 1) exiled him i absentia, but atter 
Cyzicus (410) he continued in Spartan service as a 
mercenary captain, Returning to Sicily in 408, he raided 
Carthaginitn-held territory, and with moderate demo- 
cracy, perhaps even with tyranny, as his mm he made an 
attempt on Syracuse tn the course of which he was killed. 
Dionysius I (q.v.) married his daughter. 

Thuc 6 R; Xen Hell 1; Diod. Sic 13. H. Wenther, Sicirhen und 
Athen (1950); K F. Strohecker, Dionvuos 1 (ras8): 1E D Westlake, 


Bull. Rylands Libr. xu (1958/y), 239 A-; l. Grosso, Kwnaàns 1900. 
102 ff. A. O. W. 


HERMOGENES (1) (c. 200 B.c.), a Greck architect. 
Ilis only known works are the temple of Dionysus 
at Tecos and the temple of Artemis Leucophryene at 
Magnesia-on-Maeander, both in the Ionic Order. From 
these, and from his hooks about them, Vitruvius (q.v.) 
derived some of the principles of proportion included 
in his own book. But the remains of the two temples do 
not exactly agree with the precepts he attributes to 
Hermogenes; nor was the octustyle pseudodipteral type 
of temple invented by TTermogenes as he states. He 
also includes [Jermogenes among those architects who 
objected to the use of the Doric Order in sacred buildings 
because of the complications arising from the spacing of 
the triglyphs. Strabo praises the Magnesian temple, and 
it is probable that Hermogenes’ influence on Roman 
architecture of the Augustan period was considerable. 
Tlermogenes son of Harpalus, mentioned in an inscription 
of Priene (no. 207), may be the same man. 


Vitr. 3. 3; 4. 3; 7 praef.; Strabo 14. 1. 40 (c. 647). 
i. W.R.; R.E. W. 
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HERMOGENES (2, PW 22) of Tarsus (2nd c. A.D.), 
rhetor. A child prodigy, admired by M. Aurelius, he 
failed to fulfil his promise as a speaker (hostile account in 
Philostr. VS 2. 7); he did, however, write a comprehen- 
sive set of textbooks which were much uscd and annotated 
in Byzantine and Renaissance times. We have two works 
which are certainly authentic: [epi rav ordoewy (see 
HERMAGORAS) and flepi idea». A set of progymnasmata 
(q.v.) 1s of doubtful authenticity; [epi peddduu dSeworq7os 
is spurious, as 18 also [epi edpécews, though Hermogenes 
did write on these subjects. ‘he most significant of his 
works 18 Tepi idea, which deals with seven qualities of 
style, all to be seen as ingredients in the perfection of 
Demosthenes: cadijvea, péyefos, kudos, yopydrns, 00s, 
dA7jGewa, deworns. These iSdac derive from the dperui 
A€fews found, c.g., in Dionysius of NHalicarnassus, 
and traceable to Theophrastus (J. Stroux, De Theophrast 
virtutibus dicendi, 1912); a similar scheme ıs to be found 
in the r€yvn ascribed to Aristides (q.v. 5). 

The text in Spengel, Rhet. it, was superseded by H. Rabe (1913). 


Byzantine commentaries in © Walz, Rhetores Graeci (1832-6), vit. 
D Hagedorn, Zur Ideenlehre des Hermogenes (1904). D. A. R. 


HERMOGENIANUS (PW 2), a Roman jurist of the 
time of Diocletian, and one of the two post-classical 
writers excerpted in Justinian’s Digesta (q.v.). (The 
other is Arcadius Charistus, a magister libellorum of 
approximately the same period, who is represented by 
only a few fragments). Hermogenian's only work, Juris 
Epitomae (six books), 1s relatively generously represented, 
and can be seen as characteristic of its period —an 
anthology of summarized (and unattributed) extracts 
from the legal literature of the Classical period. He may 
be the author of the Codex Hermogenianus (see CODEX, 
LEGAL), and was perhaps praefectus praetorio under 
Maximian. 


D. Lachs, Hermogemans Tuan Epitomae (1964), A. Cendcrelli, 
Ricerche sul Codex Her nig cmanus (1905). B. N. 


HERMOPOLIS (modern Ashmunein) in Graeco-Roman 
times marked the boundary between Middle and Upper 
egypt, where dues were collected on goods passing along 
the Nile. “he mounds there have yiclded many papyn, 
but the buildings described by Jomard (c. 1800) have 
almost disappeared. Recent excavations have disclosed 
mnportant religious and sepulchral structures in the 
westurn quarter, with interesting Gracco-Egyptian wall- 
paintings and inscriptions. The papyii give useful m- 
formation about the organization of the town under the 
Romuns. 

E Jomard, Description de Egypte, Antiq ch. 14, pl 50-2; 
G Meéautis, Hermoupolts-la-grande (1918) (chiefly on papyri); S. 
Gabra, Rapport sur les Fouls d'Hermoupolts Ouest (Caro, 1941}; 

e 


- B. Wace and others, þHermoupols Magna, Ashmunein, 


A 
Plaan Sanctuary and the Basilica (Alexandna, t959). J. G. M. 


HERMS werc marble or bronze pillars surmounted by a 
bust and given a human semblance by the addition of 
genitals in the case of the male. Usually two beam-shaped 
projections near the shoulders were added to hald 
wreaths. Originally herms represented only the god 
Hermes, but later they served also for other deities. 
Alcamenes (q.v.) made a famous herm of Hermes 
Propylaeus at the entrance of the Acropolis of Athens. 
Herms stood in large numbers in the streets of Athens 
and other cities. heir mutilation in 415 B.C. was a sacri- 
lemious act which led to the banishment of Alcibiades 
(q.v.). The use of the herm for portraits apparently began 
in the Hellenistic period and became particularly common 
with the Romans, who in their copies converted the 
original Greek portrait statues into the abbreviated 
forms of herms and busts. S.C.;G.M.A.R, 
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HERMUS, now Gediz Çayı, the largest river on the 
west coast of Asia Mainor after the Maeander, is men- 
tioned by Homer (Z. 20. 392). Herodotus (i. 80, cf. 
Strabo 626, Pliny HN 5. 119) says it rises on the holy 
mountain of the Dindymene Mother ın Phrygia (now 
Murat Dağı) and enters the sea by Phocaea. This is also 
its present course; but at some unknown time i left its 
bed and turned to the south after passing the gorge west 
of Magnesia ad Sipylum and ran into the Gulf of Smyrna. 
In 1886, to save the gulf from becoming silted up, the 
river was diverted back into its ancient bed. Among its 
tributaries are the Hyllus and the gold-bearing Pactolus. 


G. E.D. 


HERNICI inhabited the Trerus valley and hills north 
of it in Italy (Strabo 5. 231: mmaccurate), ‘heir treaty 
with Rome in regal times 1s possibly apocryphal (Dion. 
Hal. 4. 49; Festus, 476 I..). But they certainly signed a 
defensive alliance with Rome c. 486 B.C., and in the 
subsequent wars against Aequi and Volsci (qq.v.) fought 
staunchly (Dion. Hal. 8. 64 f.; Livy 2. 41, etc.: untrust- 
worthy). Later, in 387 and 362, the Hernici opposed 
Rome but renewed the old alliance in 358 (Livy 6. 2 f.; 
7. 6f.). After remaining loyal m the Latin War the 
HTernican cities, except Ferentinum, Aletrium, and 
Verulae, were led into war agamst Rome in 306 by 
Anagnia (qq.v.), but were easily conquered and granted 
partial, later full, citizenship (Livy 9. 42 f.; Festus, 
262 L.). Hernican territory became part of Latum and 
the Ilermici were so completely latinized that’ their own 
language cannot he discovered. Possibly it was a 
Latunian dialect, but their name meaning ‘men of the 
rocks’ (Festus, 89 L.) looks Oscan (q.v.). 

G. Devoto, Gli Anticht ltalıcı (1951), 127 f. E. T. S. 
HERO (‘Hp«) and LEANDER (Aéavspas), a pretty love- 
story of apparently Alexandrian origin (earliest surviving 
authorities Ov. Her. 18 and 19, where see Palmer’s 
note, and Verg. G. 3. 258 ff.). lero was priestess of 
Aphrodite at Sestos; Leander lived at Abydos, saw her at 
a festival, fell in love with her, and used nightly to swim 
the Hellespont to sec her until a storm put out the light 
by which she guided him across and he was drowned; 
she threw herself into the sea after him. Cf. Strabo 
13. I. 22. H. J. R. 


HERO-CULT, the worship, as being superhuman, of 
noteworthy dead men and women, real or imaginary, 
normally at their actual or supposed tombs. The nature 
of the cult did not differ appreciably from that given to 
other chthonian powers (black victims, generally not 
shared by the worshippers, cvening or night rather than 
day for the ritual, blood and other liquids poured into a 
trench, hearth, or low altar, eoxdpa, rather than the high 
Olympian altar, Pwpós), except that it was seldom prac- 
tised at more than one place, or if at more, usually 
because several places claimed to possess the bones of 
the hero or heroine. The most noteworthy exception, 
Heracles (q.v.), was on his way to become a god and, 
indeed, received divine honours in some places. Ilero- 
cult must be distinguished from the ordinary tendance of 
the dead, i.e. the performance of certain rites, including 
offerings of food and drink, intended to make them 
comfortable in the next world, for this did not involve 
worship. 

Hlero-cult is not found in Homer, whcre the word 
ypws means simply ‘gentleman, noble’; Iliad 2. 550-1, 
supposing it genuine, is proof rather that Erechtheus 
(q.v.) was regarded as a god than that hero-worship was 
then practised. But excavation has repeatedly shown 
that Mycenaean tombs were the site of cult continuously 
into the historic period (see Nilsson, GGR i. 378 ff.). In 
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classical and post-classical literature mention of it 18 
exceedingly common, and its typical objects are the 
traditional pwes of Llomer and other writers of saga, 
though this ıs not the only category (see below). It is 
therefore likely that it began after the Dorian migration, 
when the ancient chieftains had become legendary 
figures, 1dealized because native and not belonging to the 

new invading aristocracy. Whatever its origin, it spread 

to include many persons who had never existed save 
in the imagination of their worshippers. 

These itnaginary figures may be considered as a class 
in themselves; for more elaborate classification, sce 
Farnell (op. cit. infra). It includes the so-called ‘faded 
gods’, that 1s to say figures originally divine, which for 
one rcason or another had come to be considered dead 
men, and their places of worship tombs. Many such 
arc of course doubtful, see ASCLEPIUS, HELEN, IPHIGENIA, 
for example. Others are practically certain, as Ilyacin- 
thus (q.v.), Trophonius, and Agamedes (see TROVITONIUS), 
who, although they have a characteristic folk-tale told 
of them concerning their prowess as master-builders 
and muster-thieves (Paus. 9. 37. 5 ff.), have no other 
existence except that the former ıs the possessor of a 
famous oracle. Generally the following characteristics 
may be looked for in a ‘faded’ figure. The name often, 
if Greek, is significant of something directly connected 
with the ritual; ‘‘rophonius seems to be the ‘feeder’, a 
natural enough name for a chthonian power, but odd 
for a human being. The legend, if one exists, 1s generally 
irrelevant to the cult altogether, as in the case of Hyacin- 
thus, or explains some detail of 1t only, as with Glaucus 
(q.v. 3), whose connexion with the ‘l'araxippos at the 
Isthmus is obviously secondary. The connexion with 
a genealogy is non-existent, fluctuating, or artificial 
(Hippolytus may be a case in point, see Farnell, 64 ff.; 
Aeneas, perhaps an offshoot of Aphrodite to begin with, 
becomes an ancestor by suspicious processes, cf. Farnell, 
55, and Cults 1i. 638 ff.). Finally, the ritual gencrally 
contains"somcething alien to normal worship of the dead, 
as the curious performances connected with the Delphic 
‘heroine’ Charila (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 12). 

The more normal heroes, i.e. those who, if they ever 
really existed, were human, are simpler. Many naturally 
are worshipped by their descendants or former subjects; 
indeed, this is the ordinary case, as with Thescus (q.v.) 
at Athens and the Tritopatores (q.v.) ın the same city. 
Many, again, are characters from the epic poems, and 
here ancestral connexion, although desirable (presumably 
the alleged fetching by the Spartans of Orestes’ bones 
from Tegea, Hdt. r. 67. 3 ff., had to do with their 
adoption of the house of Agamemnon as in some sense 
theirs), was not necessary; the Thebans who imported 
the bones of Hector (q.v.) did not claim to be descended 
from him, nor the Athenians from Ocdipus (q.v.); the 
mere presence in the land of the bodies of such men was 
a blessing, however they came there. Others, though 
regarded as ancestors, are transparent inventions, made 
up from the name of the city or its people, as Mcssene 
(see Farnell, 360). Finally, a considerable number 
were fully historical, heroized because of some notable 
action or even mere strangeness, as Brasidas at Amphipolis 
(Thuc. 5. 11. 1) and the homicidal lunatic Cleomedes at 
Astypalaea (Paus. 6. 9. 6 ff.). (See also EUTHYMUS.) 

Theological speculation busied itself with the possi- 
bility of heroes ultimately becoming gods (see Plutarch, 
De def. or. 415 b), not the least interesting part of the 
common Hellenistic and later belicf that men could turn 
into gods if sufliciently virtuous. 

See also RELICS. Older standard work E. Rohde, Psyche (1907); 
completest, with many reforences to ancient and modern literature, 


Farnell, Hero-Cults. On the ritual see W. S. Ferguson and A. D. 


Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1944. See CITY-FOUNDERS, RIDER-OOM5 = 
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REAT (c. 73-4 e the son of 
an Antipater (q.v. 6) and a Roman citizen 
ETA 4I Herod had risen to a high position in 
Judaea, and when Hyrcanus was captured by Parthian 
invaders in 40, he escaped to Rome, where Antony 
nominated hım king of Hyrcanus ethnarchy together 
lig throne was not secure, however, 


with Idumaea. | AON 
until a Roman force stormed Jerusalem for him in 37. 


Despite the intrigucs of Cleopatra, who coveted his 
kingdom, he kept Antony's favour, and in 30 Octavian 
confirmed his position and restored to him most of the 
cities freed by Pompey in 63. In 23 and 20 he added 
large parts of the tetrarchy of Ituraea (q.v.). Herod was 
an able administrator and a skilful financier. [fe developed 
the cconomic resources of the country, building a new 
port, Caesarea (q.v. 2). Spiritual and temporal power 
were henceforth separated; the High Priesthood, now in 
Herod's gift, ceased to be hereditary or life-long, the 
Sanhedrin Jost much of its power to a royal council on 
Hellenistic lines, and the old aristocracy was replaced by 
a new nobility of office, including Grecks. As a secular 
king Herod tried to promote Hellenization: games were 
held even in Jerusalem; his sons reccived Greek educa- 
tion; the imperial cult was introduced among his non- 
Jewish subjects; several cities were founded or refounded 
on Greek lines withm his kingdom; and lavish gifts, 
mostly of buildings, were bestowed on many cities out- 
side it. This policy was unpopular with his Jewish 
subjects, and neither his championship of the rights of 
the Dispersion nor his magnificent new ‘lemple won him 
their affection. Rather their hatred for their semi-forcign 
king steadily mcreased, and late in his reign there was 
opposition from the Pharisees, previously acquiescent. 
His power was based on his chain of fortresses (including 
the Antonia in Jerusalem, q.v.), his gentile mercenary 
army, his secret police, and a centralized bureaucracy, 
with which he ruthlessly and effectively fulfilled a chent 
king’s function of maintaining orde . By steadfast 
loyalty to Rome he retained Augustus’ confidence for 
many ycars, but he eventually lost it through his high- 
handed conduct in a dispute with Nabataea and his 
savagery towards his family, intrigues in which caused 
him to execute his favourite wife, Mariamne I, tn 29, her 
two sons in 7, and his eldest son in 4. Serious disturb- 
ances requiring Roman intervention followed his death, 
and his kingdom was then divided between his sons 
Antipas, Archelaus, and Philip (qq.v.). 

Josephus, BJ 1. 203-074; AF 14. 158-17. 199 W. Otto, PW 


Suppl. u, 1 í, A H. M. Jones, The Herods of Judaea (tga), aN ff. 
E. S. 


HEROD (1) THE G 


HEROD (2) ANTIPAS, on the death of his father 
Herod the Great (q.v.), was appointed tetrarch of the 
central part of his kingdom, Galilee, where he rebuilt 
the city of Sepphoris and founded ‘liberias (q.v.), and 
Peraea, where he rebuilt Betharamphtha as Livias (later 
renamed Julias). When he was in Jerusalem for the 
Passover (A.D. 30 or 33) Pilate tried unsuccessfully to 
transfer to him the responsibility for trying the Galilaean 
Jesus. In 36 Tiberius trusted him with a share in the 
negotiations between Rome and Parthia. During or 
before John the Baptist’s ministry Antipas had divorced 
his wife, a daughter of Aretas IV of Nabataea, in favour 
of his niece Herodias, and in 37 Aretas took revenge by 
invading Peraea and defeating Antipas; Roman reprisals 
on Arctas were called off on Tiberius’ death. In 39, at 
Herodias’ instigation, Antipas asked Gaius for the title 
of king, but he was deposed on a charge of treason 
trumped up by his nephew Agrippa 1 (q.v.), who in- 
herited his tetrarchy. 


Josephus, BY¥!2. 94-5; 167-8; 181-4; AJ 18. 27; 46-8; 101-5; 
109-24, 240-55. PW Suppl. u. 168 ff.; A. H. M. Jones, The Herods 
of Juduea (1938), 176 tl., 195 F. E. M.S. 
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HERODAS (FERONDAS?), a third-century B.c. writer of 
mimtambi, literary mimes ın iambic scazons. Questions of 
time and place are debatable, and even the correct form 
of his name ıs uncertain. Only a few quotations were 
extant until 1891, when a papyrus acquired two years 
previously by the British Museum was published by 
F. G. Kenyon. This edition contained Mimes 1-7 and 
the first three lines of 8. Additional fragments were 
pieced together later. The mimes are short, subtle, 
realistic presentations of typical mime-themes, perhaps 
intended for solo performance. 1. The Bawd. Metriche, 
whose lover (husband?) has gone to Egypt, 1s visited by 
old Gyllis, who urges her to trans{er her affections to a 
young athlete, Gryllus. She refuses with refreshing firm- 
ness and politely dismisses Gyllis with a cup of wine. 
2. The Pimp. Battarus delivers a harangue in court 
against a trader for house-breaking and attempted ab- 
duction of one of his slave-girls. The vulgar, unctuous, 
menacing yet entirely mercenary pimp is perhaps the 
author’s masterpiece. There is much parody of legal 
forms. 3. The Schoolmaster. ‘he voluble Metrotime, 
exasperated by poverty and the pranks of her incorrigible 
son Cottalus, brings him to the dry schoolmaster, 
Lampriscus, for a flogging, which is duly administered. 
4. The Women Worshippers. Cynno, her friend Coccale, 
and the maid (mute) bring their humble offering to the 
temple of Asclepius at Cos. The matter-of-fact, short- 
tempered mistress Cynno, the naive Coccale, lost m ad- 
miration at the temple-stutues, and the oily sacristan 
are effectively portrayed. 5. The Jealous Mistress. Bitinna, 
furious at discovering the infidelity of Gastron, her 
sluve-paramour, orders him off for flogging, in spite of 
his entreaties; then she hastily sends her maid Cydilla to 
fetch him back tor branding; finally Cydilla wheedles 
her into granting a provisional pardon. 6. The Private 
Conversation. Metro cally on Coritto to ask for certain 
informution, and the two dear friends converse with 
admirable cynicism. 7. The Shoemaker. Metro introduces 
some prospective lady-customers to the fashionuble shoe- 
maker Cerdon, an outstanding portrait of the salesman, 
alternately oily and truculent. 8. The Dream. A farmer 
(clearly Ilerodas himself) relates his dream of how his 
gout was torn limb from limb by certain worshippers of 
Dionysus, and how, 1n the subsequent contest, he won 
the prize. Herodas 1s evidently referring to the harsh 
treatment of his works by his critics (perhaps Callimachus 
and his circle), and his hopes of ultimate recognition as 
the successor of Hipponax. 9. Women Breaking a Fast. 
Only a fragmentary introduction survives. Guests are 
grected; and slaves seem to be scolded somewhat in the 
manner of the opening of Theocritus 15. 

ANNOFATED Enitions. J A. Nann (1904); W. Headlam and A. D. 
Knox, with translation (1922), O. Crusius (znd ed, by R. Herzog, 


1926); A. D. Knox (Loch, with Theophrastus’ Characters), 
W. B.; D. E. E. 


HERODES (1), Tı. Ciauntus (PW 71) ATricus (d. c. 
A.D. 137), the wealthy father of Herodes (q.v. 2) Atticus, 
received ornamenta praetoria, and was legate of Judaea 
(99/100-102/3 ?). He became cos. suff. (?104) and, accord- 
ing to Philostratus, again under Hadrian, dpytepeds raw 
ZLeBacray at Athens (between 97 and roz), where he had 
a seat of honour 1n the theatre (ZG 11. 37. 5090), he was 
honoured throughout Grecce. 


> Graindor, Un Miılhardare antique, Hérode Atticus (1930), 
Sai for dates, E. M. Smallwood, JAS 1962, 131 ff. H. H. S. 


HERODES (2) ATTICUS (L. ViBuLLIUsS [{IPPARCHUS 
Tr. CLAUDIUS ATTICUS HERODES), c. A.D. 101—77, Athenian 
of the deme Marathon, consul at Rome 143. A sophist 
of great wealth, generously used in building and bene- 
faction, he combined a career as a Roman senator with 
hterary activity that won him primacy among coevals 
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and comparison with the classics. His style was straight- 
forward, elegant, and restrained, recalling Critias and 
influencing a wide circle of pupils. A friend of lJadrian, 
Antoninus, and Aurelius, he was responsible for the 
teaching of the last and of L. Verus. His works included 
letters, Siadd~ers and eġnuepiðes: only a Latin translation 
of a fabula survives (Gell. 19. 12) apart from a sym- 
bouleutic speech with the superscription ‘I{pwaov epi 
moAtetas Whose attribution is contested. 


Philastr. VS 2. 1; [“Hpwéov) mepl modcteius ed. Drerup (1908) 
cf. Wade-Gery, Cg 1945; W. Schimd, Der Atticismus (1887), vol. 1; 
"Wer e n 


P. Graindor, tticus et sa famille (1930); G. W. Bowersock, 
Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (1969), ch. 7. E. L. B. 


HERODIAN(1)(AELrus Hrropianus), son of Apollonius 
Dyscolus, of Alexandria, grammarian at Rome under 
M. Aurelius. He wrote works on the accentuation of 
the Jiad and Odyssey, and of Attic. These he after- 
wards included in his Kaĝo mpoowdia, reviewing the 
accentuation of (it is said) some 60,000 words. It was in 
twenty-one books: 1-19 contained rules of accentuation, 
the zoth dealt with quantitics and breathings, and the 
Jast with enclitics, synaloepha, and sorne other points 
concerning words in combination. This immense work 
survives only in later citations, and in extracts such as 
those by ‘Theodosius and ps.-Arcadius. It was largely 
based on Aristarchus and his successors ın this field. 
Two of Herodian’s other works are extant—Tepi por- 
povs Ac£ews (on anomalous words) and @.Aéraipos, a 
short Atticist lexicon. He disagrees, however, with his 
father’s extreme doctrines of dvaAoyia, expressly repudi- 
ating such forms as lju (see APOLLONIUS (13) DYSCOLUs). Of 
his many other works the titles of about thirty survive, 
together with extracts and quotations by later scholars: 
they cover many departments of grammar, including, e.g., 
treatises on various parts of specch, figures, declensions, 
conjugations, defective verbs, and some anomalous 
words such as véwp, Herodian ranks with his father as 
one of the greatest, as he 1s the last, of original Greck 
grammarians. A number of later compilatory works are 
falsely attributed to him. 

EDICIONS @iàérupos: A Dain, 1954; I. wow. A€€ > Dindorf, 1823; 
IT pov Aff., TT 'IMacis npoowbias, I. bixpovwy, Lehrs, 1848. Herodiam 


Reliquiae (much conjectural reconstruction), Lentz in Teubner's 


Gramm. Gr ; ct. also H Erbse, Bertr. zur Uberlieferung d. Ihasschalien 
(1960), 311 f. P. B.R. F 


. R. B. 


HERODIAN (2) of Syria, a subordinate official in Rome 
early in the third century A.D., wrote Tis peta Mapxov 
BaotAccas toroptaa in eight books from M. Aurelius to 
Gordian IIT (a.p. 180-238). Moralizing and rhetorical, 
his work is superficial, although his value increases with 
his contemporary knowledge. 


Texts. L. Mendelssohn (1987); K. Stavenhagen (1922), F Cassola, 
Erodtano (1968), text with Italian tranal. A. H. McD, 


HERODICUS of Babylon (perhaps late 2nd c. B.c.), 
author of Kwpqwdovpevo: (persons sutinzed in Comedy, 
see AMMONIUS 1), LUppuxtra Uvopviuwatu, and JIpòs tov 
piAoowxparny. 

M. Müller, De Seleuco Homerico (1891), 10 ff ; J. Steinhausen, 
Kwpeydovjpcvo: (1910); A. Dittmar, Aischines von Sphettos (1912), 56 f. 


J. D. D 
HERODOTUS (1), son of Lyxes, of good family in 


Halicarnassus, and related to Panyassis, a ‘reviver of 
epic’, was born ‘a little before the Persian War, and lived 
till the Peloponnesian War’ (Dion. Hal. Thuc. 5). In 
civil strife at Halicarnassus Panyassis was killed by the 
tyrant Lygdamis, grandson of Artemisia (q.v.), and 
Herodotus withdrew to Samos. By 454 Halicarnassus 
was pacified and a Delian tributary; but if Herodotus re- 
turned, he did not remain; for he had travelled, and lec- 
tured in Greece, and visited Athens, before he joined the 
Athenian colony at Thurii (founded 444/3). Biographera 
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who dated his birth in 484 (Aul. Gell. 15. 23) may have 
simply counted back forty years from this central event 
of his life. Lucian, Herodotus, represents him as giving 
lectures ın various citics, but ıt 1s hard to believe that he 
was paid 10 talents for a lecture or reading in Athens 
(Plut. De malign. H. 826 b), however highly he may have 
flattered Athenian pride. His history was known in 
Athens in 425, when it was parodied by Aristophanes 
(Ach. 513 fT.), but there ıs no clear proof of any return 
after 443. Ile mentions Greek events of 430, but none 
later, and is presumed to have died in Thurii before 420; 
a tomb, with an epitaph in verse (Steph. Byz. s.v. @ovpror) 
was shown there in later years, but there was also a 
tradition that, hke Euripides, he died at Pella. 

2. TRAVELS. Besides acquaintance with Sumos (3. 60), 
Athens (5. 77), and south Italy (4. 15. 99), Herodotus 
records travels—(a) in Egypt, to Elephantine, during the 
Nile flood and ebb, after the Persian reconquest (449), 
perhaps also before the revolt of 460-454; (b) to Gaza 
(3. 5), Tyre (2. 44), and down the Euphrates (1. 185) to 
Babylon (1. 178-84); (c) in Scythia, to Olbia (4. 16) and 
up the Borysthenes (4. 81), und in the north Aegean from 
the Bosporus (4. 87) to Thasos (6. 47). Though he has 
much to say of Persian customs, he never indicates a 
visit to Persia; but Cyrene (4. 156-203), like Crete, 1s a 
likely stopping place on a voyage to Egypt. It has been 
conjectured that he travelled as a merchant, but there ts 
nothing in the text to suggest it; on the contrary, he 
sometimes says that he went to places expressly to scek 
information (2. 3, 44). What he saw with his own eyes 
(Ses) is contrasted with what he heard (axo7). Sometimes, 
especially in Egypt and at Delphi, he tried to corroborate 
traditions by examining monuments and questioning 
priests and temple attendants. Silence about western 
journeys suggests that the main motive was not geo- 
graphical but historical, and that the visit to Athens was 
a crisis in life and outlook: acquaintance with Sophocles, 
who wrote him verses (Plut. Mor. 785 b), interest in 
Pericles and Alcmaeonid housc-lore, in Citnon’s ances- 
tors (4. 137-8; 6. 34 ff, 103 ÍT.), and in topographical 
details (5. 77, 8. §3) enhance the significance of his eulogy 
and vindication of Athcnian aims and achievements (7. 
139). This does not mean that he started to write his 
history or conceived it in any coherent form before going 
to Thurii. 

3. OTHER Sources. Besides his own travels and in- 
quirics Herodotus has wide geographical, historical, and 
literary knowledge. He quotes Homer and Hesiod, dis- 
cusses the authorship of the Cypria (2. 117), notes 
suspect or misapplied oracles (7. 6; 8. 20; 9. 43), und 
defends genuine ones (8. 77); dissents from current 
Ionian theories (2. 15, 20; 4. 36), and expressly criticizes 
and derides Hecataeus (2. 143; 6. 137), from whom, 
however, he borrows freely. Other literary sources, lost 
or unknown to us, have been suspected, ¢.g. accounts of 
oracles (R. Crahay, La Littérature oraculatre chez Ti. 
(1956)), memoirs written by Dicaeus, an Athenian exile 
in Persia (8. 65, P. Trautwein, Hermes 1890, 527 ff.), 
as well as the work of logographers like Charon and 
Xanthus (see LOGOGRAPHERS). But apart from Hecataeus 
Herodotus mentions no contemporary prose writers and 
his frequent references to national sources, e.g. a Samian 
version, as contrasted with a Spartan (3. 47), probably 
indicate oral information as a result of inquiry (‘orop¢n). 

4. Text. There are a few lacunae, and the account 
of the Pyramid kings (2. 124-36) should follow 2. 99. 
An unfulfilled reference to Acavpuot Adyo (1. 184) indi- 
cates that a Mesopotamian counterpart to the descrip- 
tion of Egypt has been lost, or was not written. 

§. PLAN AND Scope. The plan of the History is stated 
in its Opening words (1. 1). Great deeds have value in 
retrospect, whether done by Greeks or by others (and 
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Herodotus’ portraits of Persians are masterly), and it is 
reasonable to ask, of the Great War, ‘what they fought 
each other for’. Blame for the clash of Persians with 
Greeks 18 put on Croesus, whose headstrong attack on 
Cyrus ruined Lydia (1. 6). The story of that ‘middle king- 
dom’ (1. 7—94) ıs interrupted characteristically by a pair 
of digressions (1. 59—68), explaining why neither Athens 
nor Sparta helped Croesus. The rise of the Medes, their 
subjection by Cyrus, and a sketch of him and his Persians 
(1. 95-140) icad to his conquest of the Asiatic Greeks 
(1. 141-77). The story of the Empire under Cyrus, 
Cambyses, and Darius (1. 178 to 5. 27) includes a long 
account of Egypt (book 2), formally motivated by 
Cambyses’ invasion of the country. The accession and 
reforms of Darrius (3. 61-87, 150-60) are interleaved 
with his first oversca success, against Polycrates of Samos 
(3. 39-00; 120-49), and followed by pendent narratives 
of his aggressions in ‘Vhrace and Scythia (4. 1-144; 
§. 1-27) and in Libya (4. 145-205). After all this retro- 
spect comes the lonic Revolt (5. 28—38), its suppression 
(5. 97-6. 42), and the consequent Marathon campaign 
(6. 94—120), similarly alternated with events in Greece, 
involving Sparta (5. 39-54; 6. 51-84) and Athens (5. 
55-96; 6. 85-93, 121-40) in resistance to Persia. In books 
7, 8, 9 the accession of Xerxes and his choice between 
policies (7. 1-19) lead to pendent narratives of prepara- 
tion, Persian (7. 20-131) and Greck (7. 131-75). Then 
the sea-fight at Artemisium (7. 175-95) and the land- 
battle at “Uhermopylae (7. 196-239), with their sequels 
(8. 1-23, 24-79), prepare for the crucial struggle at 
Salamis (8. 40-112) and its aftermath, the return of 
Xerxes (8. 113-32), and the winter parleys (8. 133-44). 
Finally, the land-battle of Plataea (9. 1- 89) and the naval 
operations at Mycale (9. go--106) are the counterpart of 
Artemisium and ‘l‘hermopylae. 

6. The History has been regarded as unfinished; but 
the brief epilogue (9. 107-22) elaborately displays Persian 
demoralization, contrasted with initiai hardiness. If 
Herodotus meant to go beyond the capture of Sestus (9. 
117-21), ıt would mean a fresh ‘account’ of new aims and 
events; and it is where our text of Herodotus ends that 
Thucydides begins his retrospect (1. 89) of ra pera ra 
Myéixa. ‘he clumsy division of the work: into nine 
‘Muses’ 1s some librarian’s fancy: Herodotus himself 
cross-refers to this or that Aoyos. 

97. LITERARY Arr. Within this broad design the 
main story 1s clearly distinguished from ‘additions’ 
(xpoc)iyKar 4. 30; tapevOnjnat 7. 171) large and small, 
some composed for their place, some utilizing earlier 
drafts. Such digressions have epic precedent, and those 
of Hlerodotus—for which he apologizes, e.g. 2. 123—are 
deliberate. His literary art must be compared with 
Pindar's notions of relevance, and with the tragedians’ 
use of choral odes, annotating rather than interrupting 
the devclopment of the plot. Like the dramatists, too, 
Herodotus chooses a hero—Crocsus, Polycrates, Cleo- 
menes, Murdonius—and traces his response to events 
and persons, in success and ın disaster. Through 
peripeteza and catastrophe the question—sée qv atrinyv— 
answers itself: only rarely need Herodotus intervene, 
chorus-like, to point a moral ; for his public, like the audi- 
ence of a tragedy, knew the outline of the story. IIence 
economy of detail, significant hearsay without guarantee 
of veracity; Aeschylean word-painting, Pindaric allusive- 
ness, Aristophanic humour, above all, Sophoclean irony; 
a'new literary art and expository skill, applied in lucid 
prose to a fresh field of research—the causes of ‘men’s 
deeds’—which establish Herodotus as the ‘Father of 
History’. 

8. HisrortcaL MertruHop. Herodotus professes to 
record things seen and heard. His book results from his 
journeys; yet it is no mere wepiodos yis or emdnpia, but 
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toropins amddefis, the outcome of research. What he has 
sven (õpis 2. 99, 147; 4. 813 cf. 5. 59), heard (dear 2. 99- 
106; 6. 82; 7. 35), and read (in poets, Ionian travellers, 
and thcorists) 1s supplemented and verified by mquiry 
(‘oropin 2. 19, 44, 75, 113, 118; 4. 96) and criticized by 
common sense (yvapn 2. 24; 5. 3). He states alternative 
versions and views with discreet reticence (2. 3, 46-7), 
and reserves judgement or offers conjecture (eixacty 2. 
24; 4. 11-12; 8. 22) when evidence fails. Ethnographical 
and historical interests have outrun (but not extinguished) 
physical and geographical. Historical facts have intrinsic 
value and rational meaning. Patriotic pride and religious 
helief are tempered by comparison of regimes and cus- 
toms, and by respect for age-long Oriental experience. 
In Egypt he believed that he had received mystic teaching; 
but he reveals nothing, because ‘all men know equally 
about divine things’ (2. 4). 

9. PERSONALLY. His personality is written in his book, 
Explorer, observer, and listener, he combines encyclo- 
paedic interest and curiosity-—about deeds rather than 
ideas—with humane sympathy and goodwill. Childlike, 
he loves wonders and secrets, enjoys a tale and a joke, 
and tells them vividly. Devoid of race-prejudice and 
intolerance, he vencrates antiquity and is fascinated by 
novelties ; and in these things trusts informants overmuch. 
Without linguistic skill, he extracts information from all; 
without military msight, he has recorded a great war. 
For a philosophy he has common sense, moral honesty, 
and prety. In a world regulated by fute (ofpa), but de- 
ranged by chance (roxy), the gods uphold righteousness 
and punish wrong-doers. "They can warn, but they do 
not prevent, though they intervene to punish arrogance. 
Amid these external forces, and with the guidance of 
law and usage, man, using experience and reason, has 
freedom of choice and 15 responsible (airios) for his acts. 

10. Of such work, criticism was immediate and per- 
sistent. Herodotus himsclf replies to critics (6. 43); 
Thucydides (1. 20) challenges statements (6. 57; 9. 53); 
Aristephanes parodies the preface (Ach. 513 ff.); Plutarch 
(De Malymnitate Terodoti) inputes unfairness and 
perversion of facts, thinking him disrespectful of tradi- 
tion and ¢cAcBuppapos, Christian writers make charges 
of plagiarism, which Sayce (1883) has repeated and 
amplihed. But closer study and better acquaintance 
with the resources, equipment, and literary custom of 
ancient writers have restored Herodotus’ reputation 
for industry and honesty, while noting mistakes and 
omissions. J-L M. 


1x. Herodotus’ style probably owes little to the early 
logographers, whose scanty fragments hardly reveal any 
style at all—an impression confirmed, on the whole, by 
Dion. Hal. Thuc. 5 and 23. ‘To Homer he undoubtedly 
owes much, in cast of thought as wel] as in language 
(Norden, Ant. Kunstpr. 1. 40). What other literary 
influences may have gone to the moulding of him it is 
hard to say. Nor is it easy to analyse the surpassing 
beauty of his prosc, for Herodotus hus no mannerisms. 
Sometimes it 1s traceable to a subtle disposition of long 
and short words, as in the majestic proem (comparable, in 
this respect, to the openings of Sappho’s Ode to Aphro- 
dite and Lucretius’ poem) and in 1. 45, ad fin. ; sometimes 
to other technical means (1. 119, unobtrusive word- 
echoes; 1. 45, loc. cit., hyperbaton; 1. 32, asyndeton and 
initial assonance). But hardly a single technical device 
can be said to be characteristic of Flerodotus. Each is used 
when, and when only, it is needed, as the period, for 
example, is reserved for grent moments (e.g. 1. 45, 86). 
The first book is peculiurly rich in noble passages: Solon 
and Croesus (29-33, with the unforgettable solemnity 
of ro beor wav cov dOovepoy re xai tapay@des and mây 
dori GvOpwros cuudopy, and 86-90); Harpagus eating 
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his children’s flesh (119, with the master-stroke at the 
close, where the historian is transformed into the hushed, 
yet curious, spectator). Such pussages ure the perfection 
of tragedy, as Don't-care Hippocleides pirouetting on 
his head is the perfection of comedy. They reveal a side 
of [Terodotus not always perceived by modern readers or 
by ancient critics, who praise his sweetness and beauty, 
but find him lacking in emotional power (e.g. Cic. Orat. 
39 ‘quasi sedatus amnis fluit’; Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 73 ‘dul- 
cis et candidus et fusus Iivrodotus’; Dion. Hal. Pomp. 
3 and Thuc. 23 (comparisons with ‘Thuc.); Ath. 3, p. 78 € 
(ueAtyynpus)). Elermogenes, however (/d. 2, p. 421), does 
recognize his grandeur and emotional power. ITerodotus 
has suffered the fate which befell Mozart. His charm, wit, 
and efforticss ease have diverted attention from the note 
of profound sadness and pity sounded not seldom ın his 
History. 

‘T'rxts. J. C E. Rähr (1856); IT. Stein (1856-1901); C. Hude 


(O.C.T. 1908, 1927), Ph. E. Legrand (Budé) 1932-54, with intiod. 
and casays 

COMMENTARIES, G Rawlinson (1858; 18762); H. Stein (1869; 
1901°), A lI. Sayce (bks 1-3, 1883), R W Macan (bhs 5-6, 1895, 
bks. 7—4, 1908); W. W Hiow and J: Wells (1912; 19283) 

TRANSI ATIONS. G. Rawlinson (1858; ed. A. W. Lawrence,1935, 
ed. W. G. l'orrest, 1966; G. C. Macaulay (1890), A. 1). Godley 
(Loeb, 1921), J. E. Powell (1949), A. de Sclincourt (1954). 

TINDEXeS ann Lexica. J. ÈE Powell, Lexicon to H (1935); Ph. E. 
Legrand (n Hudeé ed., 1954), Indea analytique. 

LANGI V1 AND STYLE. Ph. E. Legrand (Dudé ed. introd , 1932); 
HI B. Rosen, Laut- u Formenlehre d Herod. Sprachform (1962). 

HrronoTUS IN EGyrt Bk 2 cd A Wiedemann (1890), ed W. 
Waddell (1939); H. Sourdille, La Durée et l'etendue du voyage d'H. 
en Égypte (1912); W. S iegelberg, Die Glaubuurdwket d. H. 
Bevchr. v Aeg (1926, Engl transl. A M. Blackman, 1927). 

T.VIERARY, HISTORU AL, AND GENFRAL A Karchhoff, Entsrehungs- 
geit d H Geschichtswerkes (1878), A. Bauer, Ent d H. Gesch. 
(1878), A. Hauvertte, Herodote (1894); È. Meyer, Forschungen z. alt. 
Gesch. n (1892-0); G, B Grundy, The Great Persian Wa (1901); 
F. Jacoby, (sr. Historiker (1956) repr tiom PW, Herodotos; Gr. 
Ges huhtsihrerbung, Die Antike 2 (1026), 1f; T. R Glover, 
Herodotus (1924), M. Pohlenz, Heradot (1937); J. E Powell, The 
Hist af H. (1939), J L. Myres, H., Father of History (1953); K. 
Latte, De Anfange d gr. Gewhichtsschreibung, in Entretiens Hardt 

(1956), A. de Séhncourt, The World of H (1962); F. Chatelet, La 
Naane de l'histoire (1962), H R, lmmerwahr, Form and Thought 
in H. (1900). 

SURVEYS OF LITERATURE CAH v s20fi :P MacKendrick, Classical 
World 1954, 145 tf, 196), 209 A; W. Krause, Anzerger d. Altertumt- 
wissenschuft 1901, 2600, W Marg (cd.), Herodot; eme Auswahl 
aus der neueren Forschung (1962). J. Ð. D., L.P, 


HERODOTUS (2), pupil of Agathinus and adherent of 
the pneumatic school of medicine, m the Flavian period 
(A.D, 70-96), wrote "Jatpos and lepi BonOnudrww (lost); 
Aiayrwuis mepi TOv ofCwy Kal ypoviww voonpatww (extant). 


HERON of Alexandria, mathematician and inventor 
(A. a.D. 62), was known as 6 pyyarıros. The following 
works are associated with his name: (1) Metrica, 3 books, 
on the measurement of surfaces and bodies, and division 
of them ın a given ratio. (2) Definitions (òpot), defining 
geometrical terms and concepts. (3) Geometrica, (4) 
Stereometrica, and (5) On Measures (Ilepi pérpaw), all 
works of practical mensuration. (6) Pneumatica, on the 
construction of deviccs worked by compressed air, 
steam, and water. (7) On Automata-making, mostly on 
the construction of Îaŭúpara (‘miracle-working’ devices 
used especially in temples). (8) Mechanica, 3 books 
(extant only in Arabic), a treatise on how to move weights 
with the least effort, containing (book 1) the foundations 
of statics and dynamics, (book 2) the five simple machines, 
(book 3) the building of lifting-machines and presses. 
(9) Dioptra, on the construction and use of a sighting- 
instrument for measurement at a distance (with additions 
describing unrelated instruments, e.g. a hodometer). 
(10) Catoperica (extant only ın Latin translation), on the 
theory and construction of plane and curved mirrors. 
(11) Belopoetca, on the construction of war-catapults, 
Some of these, notably (3), (4), and (5), can hardly be 
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by Heron in their present form, but all may well be based 
on treatises by him. 

Other works by Heron no longer extant include a com- 
mentary on Euclid’s Elements (substantial remains in 
an-Nairizi’s commentary on Euclid, ed. Curtze, Euclidis 
Opera Omnia Supp., Leipzig, 1899); BapovAKds, descrip- 
tion of a machine for lifting huge weights by means of a 
combination of gear-whccls (parts are incorporated into 
Mechanica i. 1 and Dioptra 37); On Waterclocks (Proclus, 
Hypotyp. 120); and perhaps Cheirobalistra, another type 
of artillery weapon (only fragmentarily preserved). ‘lhe 
Geodaesta and Liber Geeponicus are later compilations, 
largely extracts from the Geometrica and other mensura- 
tional works, 

Heron, though very adept at both mathematics and 
applied mechanics, was probably not very original 
in either. But his mensurational works are of great 1m- 
portance as our main source for practical mathematics 
in the Greco-Roman world. While classical ‘Euclidian’ 
mathematics aimed at constructing theorems, ‘Heronic’ 
mathematics was directed towards solving practical 
problems, if necessary by approximation. ‘hus, Heron 
gives examples of approximations to irrational squarc- 
and cube-roots. He also solves quadratic equations 
arithmetically, and gives the formula for the area of a 
triangle, A — ,/{s(s—a)(s—b)(s—c)}. The roots of this 
type of mathematics le in Mesopotamia. In pneumatics, 
mechanics, and the other sciences too, though Heron 
often discusses theorctical matters, his purpose is utility 
and amusement; hence we get detailed descriptions, with 
figures, of devices such as siphons, a self-regulating lamp, 
a water-orgun, pulley-systems, and a variety of ‘mechani- 
cal toys’. Though the discovery of the principles behind 
these, and perhaps many of the devices too, were due to 
Heron’s predecessors, such as Archimedes and Ctesibius 
(q.v.), here too he is of major importance as a source. 
See also prrysics. §§ 5, 6 


Epi LIONS. (1) to (10) m Heroms Opera, 5 vols. ed. W Schmidt and 
others, Leipzig (Teubner), 1899-1914 (with German translation and 
fragments). Sce also IHultsch, Heroms Alexandrint geometricorum et 
stereometricorum veliquiae (Berlin, 1864). Belopoetca, ed H. Diels 
and E. Schramm, Abh. Berlin. Akad. 1918, 2 (eh -hist KI] ) (with 
German translation) For an attempted reconstruction of the 
Chewobulistra sce V. Prou, Notices et Extrmts des Manuscrits xxvi. 


2 (1877). 

COMMENT. Heron's mathematica’ Heath, Mist. of Greek Maths. ii. 
298 ff. et al. 

PNEUMATICA. A. G. Drachmann, Ktesibios Philon and Heron 
(Copenhagen, 1948). 

MECHANICA AND BeLororica A. G. Drachmann, The Mechamcal 
Technology of Greek and Roman Antiquity (Copenhagen, 1964). 

Diortra. A. G. Drachmann in A History of Technology 4 (cd. 
Singer, 1957), 609 ff., also O. Neugebauer, Kgl. Danske Vid. 

elsk., Hist.-/ul. Med. xxvi 2, 1938 (for date of Heron). G. J. T. 


HEROPHILUS of Chalcedon, one of the leading dog- 
matic physicians, lived in Alexandria in the first half of 
the third century b.c.; his school was still flourishing at 
the end of the first century n.c. Herophilus stressed the 
importance of experience no less than that of reasoning. 
Though a great scholar, his work seems primarily deter- 
mined by the practical task of the physician; health he 
went so far as to consider the indispensable foundation 
of all physical and intellectual happiness. His greatest 
original contributions were his anatomical inquiries 
based on the human cadaver; he probably wrote a 
systematic outline of anatomy (particularly famous was 
his study of the brain—to him the organ of the soul—of 
the liver, the eye, the sexual organs). He discovered the 
rhythm of the pulse and formulated a mathematical law 
of its systole and diastole. Much interested in the aetio- 
logy of diseases, he explained their origin through 
humours. In therapy he paid careful attention to pro- 
gnostics and used drugs abundantly; but he was also an 
authority on dietetics and gymnastics. Through his 
books, in which practical questions were emphasized, he 
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exercised a considerable influence. See ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY, § 7. 


TFxt. Fragments: K. F. H. Marx (1838); Marx, De vita, scriptts. 
etc. (1842). On Herophilus as the discoverer of both sensory and 
motor nerves sec F. Solmaen, MH 1961, 185 ff. List of wntings: 
Susemih! i. 787. 

TRANSLAIION AND COMMENTARY. J. F. Dobson, Proceedings of the 
Royal Soctety of Med , Section Hist. of Med. (1925), indispensable 
for interpretation of the more important fragments. 

LTI ERATURF. ‘he handbooks on history of medicine; F. Kudlien, 
‘Herophilus und der Heginn der Medizimechen Skepsis’, Gesnerus 
1964, Itl, assumes an influence of Pyrrhon's scepticism on Hero- 
philus, especially on the preference he gives to the study of pheno- 
mena. Hut this trait and the sceptical overtones of Herophilus'’ theory 
seem to derive from the emphasis und scepticism of the late Penpatos 
(see J. Edelstein, Bulletin Inst. Hist. Medicine 1935, 235 ff, on the 
development that led to human anatomy of which Herophulus 19 one 
of the founders). ‘Tradition unanimously regards Heroplulus as a 
Dogmatist; a turn to academic scepticism is responsible for the 115e 
of the Empincal School which grew out of that of Herophilur (s.v. 
Philinus). Pupils of Herophilus: H. Gossen, PW vin. 1104. D 


HERULI, a Germanic people, who were expelled from 
Scandinavia by the Danes. In the later third century 
A.D. some of them appear on the Rhine and others in the 
Black Sea region. The former were of httle importance, 
but the latter im 267 sacked Athens, Corinth, Sparta, 
and Argos. One of the most primitive of the Germanic 
peoples, they still practised human sacrifice in the sixth 
century. E. A. T. 


HESIOD, one of the oldest known Greck poets, often 
coupled or contrasted with Homer as the other main 
representative of early epic. Which was the older of the 
two was much disputed from the fifth century B.C. on 
(Xenophanes ap. Gell. 3. 11. 2, Hdt. 2. 53, Ephorus fr. 
101 J., ctc.): Llomer’s priority was carefully argued by 
Aristarchus, and generally accepted in later antiquity. 
Hesiod’s absolute date 1s now agreed to fall not far 
before or after 700 n.c. Of his life he tells us something 
himsclf. that his father had given up a life ef unprofitable 
sea-trading and moved fiom Aeolian Cyne to Ascra in 
Bocotia (OP. 633 40); that he, as he tended sheep on Mt. 
Helicon, had heard the Muses calling him to sing of the 
gods (Th. 22—35, a celebrated passage); and that he once 
won a tripod for a song at a funcral contest at Chalcis 
(Op. 650-60). For his dispute with Perses sce below (2). 
He is said to have died im Hesperian Locris (Thuc. 3. 
96, etc.), but his tomb was shown at Orchomenus (Arist. 
fr. 565, Certamen 14, Paus. 9. 38. 3). The story of his 
meeting and contest with Homer was probably an in- 
vention of the sophist Alcidamas (see Certamen Homeri 
et Hestodi). The poems anciently attributed to him are 
as follows (only the first three have survived complete, 
and only the first two have a good claim to he authentic): 

1. The Theogony (@eoyovia). The main part of the 
poem, which is prefaced by a hymn to the Muses (1-104; 
cf, the ITomeric Hymns), deals with the origin and genca- 
logics of the gods (including the divine world-masscs 
Earth, Sea, Sky, etc.), and the events that led to the 
kingship of Zeus: the castration of Uranos by Kronos, 
and the overthrow of Kronos and the Titans, the ‘former 
gods’ (424), by the Olympians. This ‘Succession Myth’ 
has striking parallels in Akkadian and Hittite texts, and 
seems originally to have come from the Near East. 
Hesiod’s version shows some stylistic awkwardness and 
inconcinnity, but is not without power. Interlaced with 
it are the genealogics, which run smoother. The first 
powers born are Chaos, Earth, and (significantly) Eros 
(116-22). From Chaos and Earth, in two separate lines, 
some 300 gods descend; they include personified 
abstracts, whose family relationships are clearly meaning- 
ful. There is an intcresting passage in praise of the 
unhomeric goddess Hecate (411-52), further myths, 
notably the aetiological tale of Prometheus (521-616), 
and a detailed description of Tartarus (720-819). The 
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poem ends with the marriages of Zeus and the other 
Olympians, and a list of goddesscs who lay with mortal 
men. ‘This last section, which refers to Latinus (1013) and 
led on to the Catalogue (below, 4), is agreed to be past- 
Hesiodic, though opinions vary as to where the authentic 
part ends. 

2. The Works & Days (“Epya wai ‘Hyépa). This poem, 
apparently composed after the Theogony (cf. 11-24 with 
Th, 225), would be more aptly entitled ‘the Wisdom of 
Hesiod’. It gives advice for living a life of honest work. 
Hesiod inveighs aguinst dishonesty and idleness by turns, 
using myths (Prometheus again, with the famous story 
of Pandora, 42-105; the Five World-Ages, 106-201), 
parable (202-12), allegory (280-92), proverbial maxims, 
direct exhortation, and threats of divine anger. The 
sermon ts ostensibly directed at a brother Perses, who has 
bribed the BaotAyjes and taken more than his share of his 
mberitance (37-9); but Perses’ failings seem to change 
with the context (cf. 28 A., 275, 396), and it 1s impossible 
to reconstruct a single basic situation. Besides moral 
advice, Hesiod gives much practical instruction, especially 
on agriculture (381-617, the year’s ‘Works’), seafaring 
(618-94), and social and religious conduct (336-80, 
095-704). There is a fine descriptive passage on the 
rigours of winter (504- 35). The final section, regarded 
by many as a later additton, is the ‘Days’ (765- 828), an 
almanac of days in the month that are favourable or un- 
favourable for different operations. The poem as a whole 
1s a unique source for social Conditions in early archaic 
Greece. lt has closer parallels in Near Eastern literatures 
than in Greek, and scems to represent an old traditional 
type. (Virgil’s Georges, though much influenced by 
Hesiod, are shaped by the Hellenistic tradition of syste- 
matic treatment of a single theme (see DIDACTIC POETRY).) 

It has always been the most read of Hesiodic poerns. 
There was even a ‘tradition’ that it was Hesiod’s only 
genuine work (Paus. 9. 31. 4); but he names himself im 
Th. 22, and links of style and thought between the two 
poems confirm identity of authorship. Both bear the 
marks of a distinct: personality’ a surly, conservative 
countryman, given to reflection, no lover of women or of 
life, who tolt the gods’ presence heavy about him. 

3. The S/neld (Alom(s) is a short narrative poem on 
Heracles’ fight with Cycnus, prefaced by an excerpt 
from the fourth book of the Catalogue giving the story of 
Heracles’ birth (1-56). It takes its title from the dispro- 
portionately long description of Heracles’ shield (139- 
320), which 1s based partly on the shield of Achilles (Z. 
18. 478-609), partly on the art of the period c. 580-570 
(R. M. Cook, CQ 1937, 204 {7.; this proves that Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium was tight in denying the poem to 
Hesiod). Disproportion 1s characteristic of the work; the 
Homeric apparatus of arming, divine machination, brave 
speeches, and long similes is lavished on an encounter in 
which two blows are struck ın all. Parts of the description 
of the shield betray a taste tor the macabre. 

4. The Catalogue of Women ((vvaxav Karadoyos) or 
Khovat (Hotac) was a continuation of the Theogony in 
five books, contaming heroic gencalogics with many 
narrative annotations. Numerous citations and extensive 
papyrus fragments survive. The poem was accepted as 
Hcsiod’s in antiquity, but seems not to antedate the 
sixth century. 

5. Other lost poems. (a) Narrative: MeyaAa ’Hoia 
(gencalogical), MeAapodia (in at least three books; storics 
of famous seers), Kyuxos lápos, ‘Idaioe AanrvAn, Aiyipos 
(in at least two books; alternatively ascribed to Cercops 
of Miletus). (b) Didactic: Xeipwvos 'Ynobira (addressed 
to Achilles), Morpovopía (risings and  settings—and 
myths ?—of principal stars), Meyada “Epya, 'Opvðopav- 
reía (appended to the Works & Days in some ancient 
texts). A few fragments of most of these poems survive. 
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6. The Kapwos or Kepapets (Hom. Epigr. 14) was 
ascribed to Hesiod by some (Pollux 10. 85), 


GENFRAL. Schmid Stuhlin I. 1, IL Frankel, Dichtung und Philo- 
sophie? (1902), ch. 3, F Solmsen, Hesiod and Aeschylus (1949); 

A. van Groningen, La Composition littéraire archaique grecque 
(1958) Lost works. J. Schwartz, Pseudo-Hesiodeia (1900) 

‘EXTS. Rzach, 1902 (ed. mawor with full testimonia), 1914 (ed. 
minor, Teubner). (Op.:) Colonna, 1959. (Fragments .) Merkelbach- 
West, 1967. 

COMMINTARIES WUT TEXT (Th ) West, 1966. (Op ) Mazon, 
1914, Wilamowitz, 1928 (omits Days); Sinclau, 1932. (S/aeld ) 
Russo", 1905. (Catalogue, papyri.) Merkelbach, 1957. 

"TRANSI ALONS Mair, 1908, ivelyn-Wlute?, 1936 (Loeb), Latu- 
more, 1959. 

LANGUAGE. Reach, Der Dialekt des Hesiodas (1876); J. Puulson, 
Index Hesiodeus (1890); 1. F r Ki Stilstische Untersuchungen 
zu Jiesiod qu 34); F. Krafft, Vergleachende Untersuchungen zu Flomer 
und Hesiod (1903). 

EASTERN PARALLFLS. F. Dornscitf, Antike und alter Orient? (1959); 
P Walcot, Hesiod and the Near East (1906) (Th..) F. M. Corntord, 
The Unwritten Philosophy (1950), H G Guterbock, AJAreh 1948, 
123 fA, G. Steiner, Der Sukzesronsmythos (1958). MII.W 


HESIONE (‘Howorn), in mythology, (1) an Occanid, wife 
of Prometheus (Aesch. PV 560). (2) Wife of Nauplius 
and mother of Palamedes (q.v.), Oeax, and Nausimedon 
(Apollod. 2. 23). (3) Daughter of Laomedon (q.v.; 
ibid. 3. 146). After her rescue from the sea-monster 
by Heracles (q.v.), she was taken prisoner by him when 
he captured Troy, given as the prize ot valour to Telamon, 
and granted leave to save any prisoner she chose; she 
therefore bought (é€zpiaro) her brother Podarces tor a 
nominal price, and he was henceforth called pianos. 
By Telamon she became mother of Teucer (q.v.; 
Apoltlod. 2. 136; 3. 162). H. J. R. 


HESPERIDES, the daughters of Night and Erebus 
(Hes, Theog. 215) or, in later versions, of Hesperis and 
Atlas (q.v.; Diod. Sic. 4. 27. 2) or of Ceto and Phorcys 
(schol. in Ap. Rhod. 4. 1399), were guardians of a tree of 
golden apples given by Earth to Hera at her marriage. 
Krom the same tree came the apples thrown down by 
Hippomenes (or Melanion) in his race against Atalanta 
(q.v.). The garden of the Hesperides was popularly 
Jocated beyond the Atlas mountains at the western border 
of the Ocean. T'he number of the sisters, renowned for 
their sweet singing, varies from three to seven. Natnes 
attributed to them include Aigle, Erytheia, Arethusa, 
Hespere, and Hesperethusa. In some accounts they were 
ussociated with the Hyperboreans (q.v.). Heracles (q.v.) 
succeeded in taking the apples after slaying Ladon, the 
dragon who guarded the tree. 


HESPERUS ("Eonepos, Lat. Vesper, Vesperugo), the 
Evening Star; shown in art as a boy carrying a torch. 
Early tradition makes him the son of Astraeus (or 
Cephalus) and Eos (see Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 42) but later 
he was associated with Atlas (q.v.) as his son or brother 
(Diod. Sic. 3. 60; Serv. in Verg. Aen. 1. 530, 4. 484). He 
disappeared from Mt. Atlas in a whirlwind after clumbing 
up to observe the stars. As father of Hesperis, he was 
grandfather of the Hesperides (q.v.). 


HESTIA, goddess of the hearth, etymologically iden- 
tical with Vesta (q.v.), and not unlike her ın cult, though 
less important and not having her virgin priestesses. In 
early mes, when it was a difficult and slow process to 
make fire, to keep a hearth burning continually was very 
advisable, and it would scem that in communities of that 
age, both in Greece and 1n Italy, the hearth of the chief 
or king was especially important, probably for practical 
reasons and certainly also from magico-religious motives; 
it seems to have been considered in some sense the life of 
the people (the equation ‘fire = life’ ıs very widespread). 
Hence the cult of the communal or sacred hearth was 
apparently universal, but the goddess never developed, 
hardly even achieving anthropomorphization. She there- 
fore has next to no mythology. Homer never mentions 
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her, the word terin meaning simply a fire-placc; Hesiod 
and later authors after him make her daughter of Kronos 
(q.v.) and Rhea (Theog. 454), and the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite says (21 ff.) that she ‘liked not the works of 
Aphrodite’, and so refused to marry either Poseidon or 
Apollo, but swore to remain a virgin, and Zeus accord- 
ingly granted her sundry honours, especially to ‘sit in the 
midst of the house taking the fatness’. "he brief Hymn to 
Hestia (24) was evidently composed for the eternal fire 
in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Of her private cult 
not much is known; swine or, on occasion, Cows were 
offered to her, no doubt according to the means of the 
household (Ar. Vesp. 844 and schol.; Callim. Cer. 109). 
At the Amphidromia (Plato, Tht. 160, schol. there and 
Iexicographers s.v.) when the 5-days-old child was 
received into the family and named, part of the ceremony 
Was to run with it around the hearth, but it does not 
appear that the poddess was thought present in any 
personal way. Publicly, she has ‘the town halls (prytaneta) 
for her portion’ (Pind. Nem. 1), confirmed bv the 
public hearth in the prytanera of many cites (Farnell, op. 
cit. infra 348). Since the Senate-house often had a sacred 
hearth also, Hestia is not infrequently called BovdAata, 
‘she of the Senate’. She commonly received the first of 
the sacrifice, or a preliminary sacrifice for herself, was 
named first in prayers and first or nearly so in oaths 
(Preuner in Roscher, 2616 ff.; Farnell, 346, 349; Rose mn 
Harv, Theol. Rev. 1937, 172. 

Farnell, Cults v 345 fl, Preaner in Roscher's Leaskon, s v. (cl. his 


Hestia- Pesta, 1804), Diehl, elathologia ivrea! n 301 f. (hymn of 
Aristonous at Delphi). H.J. R. 


HESYCHIUS of Alexandria, lexicographer. If the 
Eulogius to whom he addresses the introductory epistle 
of his lexicon is Eulogius 6 oxoAaoriKes, Hesychius (like 
Kulogius) probably belongs to the fifth century a.p. The 
comprehensive scope of his design is indicated both in 
that epistle and in the title, Lvvaywy7 masar A€Lewv Kata 
atotyetov, ‘he work, Hesychius says, was based on the 
specialist lexica (see GLOSSA, GREEK) of Aristarchus, 
Heliodorus (1st c. B.c.), Apion, and Apollonius, son of 
Archibius (pupil of Apion), and on Diogenianus and 
Herodian; Hesychius seems co have added the interpreta- 
tions of a number of proverbs which are included. ‘The 
lexicon is known only from a fifteenth-century MS., 
badly preserved, and in many places interpolated (even 
obliterated) by expansions and other notes made by the 
first editor, Marcus Musurus (1514). Bentley showed 
that the Biblical Glosses in ]Tesychius are interpolations; 
Jess successful attacks have been made on the Latin and 
Atticist items. The original, as Tlesychius says, included 
the sources of the rare words listed. The sources, however, 
have disappeared ın the severe abridgement which has 
reduced the lexicon to a glossary, copious though that 
remains. Hesychius often preserves correct readings for 
which casier synonyms have been substituted in our 
extant MSS. of Greek literature. Ilis dialectal items are 
sometimes imperfect: he writes f either as B (less often 
Y) or as I (Jess often T), as, e.g., [Tota ovw ofda [sic 
cod,], Tioyóv [s1¢ cod.]; fvov. Nevertheless, he is of the 
greatest value for the study of Greek dialects, the inter- 
pretation of inscriptions, and the criticism of poetic texts. 


Epriions Alberti, 1746-66, Schmidt, 1858 68; cd minor, 1867; 
K Latte, 1: 4-3 (1953), 11. E-O (1966), A. von Blumenthal, 
Hesychiosstudien (1930). P. D. R. F.; R. B. 


HETAIRAI. Although Archilochus and Sappho were 
familiar with the phenomenon, the name first occurs in 
Herodotus (2. 134). Despite modern and ancient argu- 
ments to the contrary (e.g. Ath. 571-2), it is simply the 
Attic euphemism for those women, slave or free, who 
traded their sexual favours for long or short periods out- 
side wedlock (Dion. Hal. 1. 84. 4; Suda, s.v.), whether 
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they were strectwalkers, the inmates of civic or private 
brothels, or accomplished and expensive courtesans 
(peyaàouioĝo). 'l'hey were unknown ın the heroic 
period and at Sparta, and our earliest references point to 
their existence in Jonia and Egypt in the sixth century. 
By Solon’s time they were established ın Athens and no 
doubt elsewhere in mainland Greece (Plut. Vit. Sol. 23. 
1). The social protection they offered as an alternative to 
adultery ensured their continued toleration until the 
growth of Christianity. They enjoyed legal safeguards in 
most cities as Well as certain social and civil disadvantages, 
such as taxation (vopveiov tedvs), Certain towns, 
especially ports, were notorious for the number and 
quality of their Aetairai, among them Athens, Comena, 
and Corinth, which boasted also sacred prostitutes 
(tepodovAMm eraipa) and high prices. Hetawai often 
had other professions and might double as hostesses, 
entertainers, and musicians; the most attractive and 
talented of them (e.g. Phryne, Lais, Neaera, Thais, and 
Leontion) sometimes became the mistresses of men of 
political, philosophical, or artistic distinction. It is from 
the late fifth to the third century, the great age of hetara, 
that the most famous names and stories come down to us: 
an extensive literature sprang up about them, and real 
and fictittous members of the profession figured in New 
Comedy (e.g. Machon q.v.), where attitudes towards 
them varied from the cynical to the romantic. It is at this 
period that we find attempts made to distinguish the 
better class of hetairar from the lowly mope or slave pro- 
stitute. Their social danger lay in their frequent rapiacity 
and the ruinous infatuation they could inspire in the 
young or foolish, an aspect stressed in New (and Roman) 
Comedy, although the depiction 1s lightened by tales of 
hetairat with hearts of gold and reluctant hetara: cf 
respectable origins. Our best source of information other 
than Comedy is Athenaeus Book 13, but Lucian (Dual. 
Meretr.) and Alciphron offer convincing and amusing 
sketches of their psychology and methods 

Dar.- Say sv. Aferetrices; K. Schneider, PW H Herter, ‘Die 


Soziologie der anuken Prostutuuon', Jahrb. f Antike u. Christentum 
1900, 70 fl. jJ.r.s 


HETAIRIAI (craipiar, -ecac), associations of ‘comrades’ 
(€raipoc). In some, perhaps most, Cretan cities the citizens 
were grouped in hketatriai as part of the military system; 
‘ach had its table in the city’s andreion or common mess 
(cf. the Spartan phiditia). Ior the ‘Companions’ of the 
Macedonian kings, sce the next article. These is some 
evidence for the use of the words €raipos and era:pia by 
associations of a wholly private character, as professional 
guilds (see CLUBS, GREEK); but the efazriat best known to 
us are political factions, 1.e. more or less temporary 
associations of partisans under a leader or leaders. They 
are sometimes called ovrwpuoociar, from the oaths of loyalty 
which might be required. ‘hey are attested for many 
cities and for all periods of Greek history from the archaic 
to the Romun, and were formed for the maintenance or 
overthrow of the existing regime, the furtherance of the 
personal ambitions of their leaders, and for mutual assis- 
tance in the law courts or at clections. At Athens most 
political leaders from Cylon (q.v.) onward organized 
such a following; Aristides (q.v. 1) was said to be an 
exception. After the establishment of the democracy, 
its opponents worked through Aefairiat, and these helped 
to bring about the usurpations of the Four Hundred 
(q.v.) and of the Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 1). A law against 
subversive heftairiai cited by the orators may have been 
passcd on the restoration of the democracy. 


G. M. Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics site ET TP 
Rusolt Swoboda, Grech. Staatsk.?, ae ind exes; inar 
aly Pythagorean Polities (1942), 19 f.; Schreiber, Zur Gesch. 

or Hetaarien m Athen (Diss ETO i . Sartori, Le Eterie 
eila vita politica atentese (1957); lura 1958, ge ff. ; Hist. 1958, 
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157 fT.; R. Sealey, Hist. 1960, 155 A.; C. Talamo, PP 1961, 297 ff.; 
G. J. Stagakıs, Institutional Aspects of the Hetatrus Relation (Diss. 
Wisconsin, 1962; Hist. 1908, 385 ft. T.J.C. 


HETAIROI (éraipo, Companions), first applied to the 
2,500 Myrmidons of Achilles in the iad, this ttle in 
classical times was peculiar to Macedonia. Anaximenes 
(fr. 4 Jacoby FGr/1) ascribed the institution of hetairoi 
und pezetairoi to Alexander. Probably the hetairoi, as 
Cavalry-Companions, had existed for centurics before the 
pesetatrru: or Infantry-Companions were formed; since 
Macedonia was not cconomically emancipated until the 
fourth century, the pesefuiroi system may be ascribed to 
Alexander IT (369-368 n.c.). By adopting the nobles of 
Upper Macedoma and able Greeks into the Companions, 
Philip IL welded together his expanding State on a 
milttury basis. 'The hetairoi, to whom Philip granted 
estutes of conquered land, numbered 800 c. 340 B.C. 
(FGrH 115 F 225). Alexander the Great increased their 
number, and late in his lite enrolled Asiatics even in the 
royal body guard who served as his Council. In war the 
pesetairor, equipped by Philip with sarissa and pelta, 
formed the defensive phalanx, and the hetairoi, equipped 
with a thrusting spear, delivered the otlensive, usually 
from the might wing; they formed the core of the in- 
vincible army led by Alexander the Great. After his 
death Seleucus commanded the survivors of the hetairot 
in one hipparchy, which later split up among the Suc- 
cessors. Further references in Arman, Anab. N.G.L H. 


HIATUS, the gap that occurs when a word ending with 
a vowel is immediately followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel. 


I. LLATUS IN GREEK VERSI 


For hiatus at ond of line or colon see METRE, GREEK. I (4). 

Phatus within line or colon, (1) without shortening of 
the first vowel, (2) with shortening: 

(1) Hiatus without shortening is common in Tomer, 
at certain points in the hne, and, after certain words, m 
Comedy. [Isewhete it is rare, except that post-Homeric 
poets allow themselves some epic freedom in hexameters. 
Broadly speaking, the post-Homeric examples fall into 
the following classes: 

(1) Where the second word 1s digammuated (e.g. ava€, 
emos, cov), hiatus cannot be truly said to exist in the 
case of poets (e.g. Aloman, Pindar, Bacehylides, Epichar- 
mus) for whom the digarnma was a living letter. Further, 
the precedent of epic and Iviic makes tolerable such juxta- 
positions as b€ of (dative) in Sophocles. Hiatus 1s also 
tolerated (11) before certum proper names in lyric poetry 
(e.g. "JoOsos, Pind. Jsthm. 1. 9 and 32); (u1) often in 
drama alter, or between, exclamations: e.g. €AcAed eAeded 
(Aesch. PV 877), aa, ixvotuac (Soph. Fl. 136), œ 
‘HpaxXes, often in Comedy. Even m tragic trimeters, 
@ oros (Soph. OC 1027). Similarly with quasi-inter- 
jectional expressions. A cc (Soph. Phil. 832), mat, 
nye, ra? (Ar. Ran. 37); (iv) after ri, occasionally in 
tragic trimeters, very frequently (and also after ôte, 6 re) 
in Comedy, especially in such phrases as ri cote; ri oùv; 
(v) eù ofa (tuft, tore) very occasionally in tragic, more 
frequently in comic, trimcters; (v1) in Comedy often after 
nepi, occasionally after mpo and péypm (av); (vii) ovdeé 
(u75e) els (čr), occasionally in Old Comedy, very often 
in Middle and New Comedy, (viti) in the phrase pù 
apas, @pact (Comedy). 

Tt will be noticed that in drama hiatus is mainly found 
within a more or lesa closely unified word-group, where 
the concursus vocalium seemed hardly more objectionable 
than within a single word (c.g. aoxvos). Perhaps, there- 
forc, the freer toleration of hiatus (as of crasis) in Comedy 
is a consequence of a delivery more rapid, and less 
articulated, than that employed in Tragedy. 
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(2) Hiatus with shortening, sometimes called ‘Epic 
correption’ because of its commonness in epic (and 
elegiac) verse, 1s found in the dactylic cola of the early 
lyric poets (e.g. Sapph. fr. 116 olav ro yAvkúpadov epev- 
Berar dxpw èr ùoðw), and is frequent in the dactylo- 
epitrites of Pindar and Bacchylides. In the lyrics of 
Tragedy, Sophocles uses it far more frequently (e.g. El. 
162-70) than Aeschylus or Euripides (who in his later 
plays almost bamshes 1t). It is found in the anapaestic 
dimeters of Tragedy and Comedy (1n the resolved arsts as 
well as in the thesis), and in the catalectic anapaestic 
tetrameters of Comedy (much more often tn earher than 
in later Aristophanes). A monosyllabic thesis docs not 
admit correption; consequently all cases in dochmu, and 
the few cases in lyric iambies, occur in resolved arses 
(e.g. Soph. Ay. 349 prover épaw). The shortened syllable 
ismuch more frequently a diphthong (especially, perhaps, 
an accentually short diphthong in -at or -oc) than a 
single vowel. 


Sce J Wesctoix, Le Trmeétre tambique (1931), 264% and for 
bibliography see E Kalinka in Hursian Jahresb. 250, 402 H 
J. D. D. 


II. Hrarus iN Grerk Prose 


Theory, lsocrates (Téyvy) deprecates hiatus gene- 
rally; Ifermogenes and Longinus accept this ruling 
(Walz ni. 289; vi. 102 3; 1x. 560). [Arst.] RA. Al. 14358” 
probably concerns ambiguous chision, not hiatus. Diony- 
stus distinguishes: the austere style (Thucydides) allows 
hiatus frecly, the middle style (Demosthenes) allows a 
little; the smooth style avoids it carcfully—Isocrutes and 
Theopompus too carefully (Comp. 22-3; Dem. 4, 38, 
40, 43; Boc. 2; Pomp. 6). Plutarch satirizes Isocrates’ 
scrupulousness (Mor. 350 e). Demetrius thinks marked 
hiatus desirable m the grand style, but too dignified for 
the simple style (Eloc. 68-74, 207, 299-301). Ct. also 
Cic. Orat. 77, 150-2, De Or. 3. 171-2; Quint. 9. 4. 33-7. 

Practwe. Marked avoidance of hiatus first appears 
in ‘Chrasymachus, then in Gorgias (Pal) and Ak idamas 
(Soph.), there is moderate avoidance in Antisthenes and 
Lysias; httle in Andocides; none in Antiphon. (Benseler 
assumes that prce-Isocratean writers cannot have avoided 
hiatus, and rejects as spurious those works which show 
avoidance.) 

Isocrates is the pattern of the technique of avoid- 
ance, in securing which he relies little on crasis, elision, 
or pauses, but much on word-order and word-choice; 
hence some hyperbaton and such plurals as rats aAnGei- 
as, ocuvotqjaw, His few licences are chiefly before dr, 
oiv, and after «ai, wept, mpo, œ. Le avoids long vowels 
in hiatus (especilly 7) more strictly than short, lhs 
judicial specches show rather more freedom than the 
rest. 

Demosthenes, though careful, allows hiatus also 
before ws and after «:, 4, om, uh, and the article; at 
Pauses within and after sentences; and with proper 
names and set phrases (ev Trò ép® VdaTL eimarw). He 
often elides. 

Further, hiatus is avoided carefully: by Lycurgus, 
Dinarchus, Demades, Theopompus, Polybius, Philo- 
demus; by JIsacus and Plutarch sometimes; by Plato in 
his late works; by Aristotle in Pol. and Metuph. 1. It is 
tolerated by Aeschines and Flyperides, and frecly 
allowed by Herodotus, ‘Thucydides, and Xenophon. 


G. E. Benseler, De Miatu wm oratoribus Atticis (1841, detailed, 
doymatic), F. Blass, Attische Beredsamkere? (1887 93); S Skimina, 
Etudes sur le rythme de la prose grecque I (1947). 

W. 11. S.; K. J. D. 


II]. TIrATUS IN LATIN VERSE 
There are three groups of fairly homogeneous cases: 
(1) ‘Epic correption’ i or before Greek words from 
Cicero to Horace: efestdé Cic. Aratea (Phaen.) fr. 24 
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(marked by himself, Orator 15. 2) and Lucr. 6. 716, Pelið 
Ossum Verg. G. 1. 281 (1mitated—Ov. Met. 1. 155), 
insulaé Ionw Aen. 3. 211; cf. Ecl. 6. 44, C. 1. 437, 4. 461, 
Aen. 5. 261, Ov. Am. 2. 13. 21. Without a Greek word: 
valë Verg. Ecl. 3. 79 (imitated—Ov. Met, 3. 501); cf. 
lectuld Catull. 57. 7. This licence 1s of Greek origin and 
conditioned by metrical necessity. 

(2) Hliatus without shortening is not infrequent in 
Virgil, e.g. pecori, | apibus G. 1. 4, dea. | ille Aen. 1. 405 
(cf. Hor. Epod. 5. 100, Carm. 1. 28. 24). In some of these 
cases Greek technique is obviously imitated, e.g. Glauco | 
et Punopeae G. 1. 437, castaneae | hirsutae Ecl. 7. 53 (cf. 
Hor. Epod. 13. 3, Ov. Met. 3. 184, 5. 625). 

(3) Cases like gut aQmat), dum ab(est) — ~“(9). They 
are frequent ın dramatists (especially Plautus) and 
Lucretius (see Munro on 2. 404), and occur sporadically 
in Catullus (55. 4), Virgil (e.g. Ecl. 8. 108), Horace 
(Satires), ctc., but not in Ovid or later. ‘This phenomenon 
is not of Greek origin and its prosodical character 1s 
doubtful, disyllabic and monosyllabic pronunciation 
being both possible. 

Apart trom these three groups there are some hundreds 
of cases of hiatus in Plautus, many of thein complicated 
by problems of prosody or textual criticism. Some 
scholars think that hiatus in the caesura is legitimate in 
Plautus; but ıt has not yet been proved that hiatus 1s 
more frequent in the caesura than it would be if it was 
legitimate at any place in the line. 

Luc. Mueller, De re metr * (1894), 308 ff | B. Maurenbiecher, 
Hiatus u. Verschlerfung om alten Latein (1899): J. Pelz, Der 


prosodische Hiat (1930), Kalinka, Sursian Jahresb. 1935, 407 IT 
P M. 


HIBERNIA (‘Tépvy), Ireland, first known to the Greeks 
through Massiliote mariners (e. 525 m.c.) as being ‘five 
days’ sail from Brittany, near the Albiones’ island’. 
Eratosthenes (c. 235), probably through Pytheas’ circum- 
navigation of Britain (¢. 310-306), placed Ireland correctly 
on his map. Strabo (4. 201) says that, oblong in shape, 
it Jay near and north of Britain and contained greedy 
incestuous cannibals. Mela (3. 6. 53) makes Ireland 
neatly as large as Britain, oblong, with pastures that 
caused the cattle to burst, and savage untrustworthy 
husbandmen. Pliny gives as its area 800 * 100 miles, 
Agricola may have reconnoitred Ireland. Ptolemy (Geog. 
2. 2) shows fair knowledge of the whole coast, giving 
sixteen peoples of counties Wicklow, Kildare, Waterfoid, 
Wexford, Kerry, Dublin (Eblana, south of the mouth of 
the River Bubinda -the Boyne), Connaught province; 
rivers Shannon, Barrow, Lagan, Avoca, Boyne, Liffey. 
Solinus added the detail that Ireland has no snakes, The 
older tendency to place Ireland between Britain and 
Spain was due probably to early direct voyages from 
Spain. 

Cary Warmington, Explorers 29 1 ; (Pelican) aif, sof, Apen 
Journ R. Soc. Antiqu of Ireland, June 1894 (Ptolemy), MacNeill, 
New Ireland Rev., Sept. 1900, S. P ÓRiordáin, Pror Royal Irish 
Academy, section hC, 14948. asf, R. E. M Wheeler, Rome 
beyond the Imperial Frontiers (1955), 16, |} J Tierney, JHS 1959, 


19324; Thomson, Hist. Am. Geog. 54, 144, 194, 235, 230f 
(Ptolemy's maup), 334, 357 f. E. H. W. 


HICETAS of Syracuse, Pythagorean, probably the 
teacher of Ecphantus and younger than Philolaus, 18 said 
to have been the first to teach that the earth moves 1n a 
circle (also ascribed to Philolaus). His view probably was 
that the earth rotates on its own axis while the heavenly 
bodies are at rest. 


Testimonia in Diels, Vorsokr "1. 441-2. 


HIEROCLES, Stoic of the time of Hadrian (a.D. 
117-38), wrote (1) an Hbi) oroixeiwos (Elements of 
Ethics) which may have been an introduction to (2) a 
work on ethics, fragments of which are preserved in 


W. D.R. 
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Stobaeus. The former was a scientific work dealing with 
the instinct of self-preservation (spun oixeiwois) as the 
starting-point of the Stoic ethics, and with self-conscious- 
ness as the foundation of this instinct. The latter was 
a work of edification dealing with duties, Jepi xa@yxov- 
twv. The teaching in both works followed the orthodox 
doctrine of the early Stoics. 


Ed. H. von Arnim, BKT 4 (1906). W. D. R. 
HIERODOULOI, a relatively late term (first in 3rd-c. 
B.C. papyri), though temple-slaves, performing the 
menial tasks, existed from early times in Grecce as else- 
where (cf. Martiales at Larinum, Cic. Clu. 44). The 
word hierodoulot can designate such chattels of a god; 
it can also bear certain special connotations. In Ptolemaic 
Egypt the hierodouloi take minor roles in the ceremonies, 
tend the sacred cats (PS1 440), or collect temple revenues 
(Pilib. 35). In Asia Minor they may be the serfs, rather 
than actual slaves, attached to the great temple estates 
(Strabo, books 11-12, passim). The religious prostitutes 
of Comana Pontica (Strabo 559) and Corinth (Athen, 
573-4; Strabo 378) are called Aterodoulo1, and the term 
has hence been mistakenly applied to all sacred prostitu- 
uon (q.v.). In Oriental cults a devotee might consider 
himself the slave of a divine master (cf. doos Tot eo 
in Christian inscriptions); the xertoxo. of Egypt (cf. 
SARAPIS) and some of the fepod in Anatoha may fall in 
this category. In the Hellenistic period arose the custom 
of manumittung slaves through a fictitious sale (or occa- 
sionally dedication) to a pod, who thus became the 
guarantor of their freedom; persons thus freed were 
occasionally called Areredoulot (A. Cameron, Harv. Theol. 
Rev. 1939, 154 t., cf. 149). 

See METRAGYRTES. ERW. 
HIEROMNEMONES, religious oficials, found in 
many Greek States. Aristotle (Pol. 1321) classifies 
them with the civil registrars of public and private 
documents, and temples frequently served as record 
offices. Their functions varicd widely: some appear as 
archivists, others as financial officers, some managed the 
festivals or controlled temple properties, and in several 
citics, c.g Issa and Byzantium, they were the eponymous 
magistrates. They usually formed a college, and the 
position was one of responsibility and honour. Best 
known are the hkieromnemones who represented their 
States in the Delphic-Pylacan Amphictiony. ‘Their 
number was normally twenty-four, but varied consider- 
ably under the Actohan domination (c. 290-191 B.C.). 
Their exact relationship to the other delegates, the 
pvlagorat (in the Aetolian period called agoratroz), is not 
clear. The duties of the Areromnemones are set forth ina 
law of 380 (IG i. 1126). ‘Their tenure of office varied 
from State to State: in the fourth century the Thessalian 
hieromnemones served for several years, the Athenians 
one year, While the Malians sent different Averomnemones 
for cach of the semi-annual mectings; a Chian decree of 
258-254 (SIG 444) stipulates that their delegate should 
serve one year and be inchgible for reappomtment. For 
iepopvapoves émi Anoavpan and em rae airar at Locri 
Epizephyrii see Alearchos 1961-2; for hieromnemon as a 
functionary of a private cult association see AZ Arch. 
1933, 254. The term was sometimes used to translate the 
Latin pontifex. F. R. W. 


HIERON (1) I was appointed ruler of Gela when his 
brother Gelon (q.v.) became master of Syracuse. [le 
succeeded to the Syracusan tyranny in 478 B.C., over- 
coming the counter-cluims of his brother Polyzelus. Te 
sought to rival by intervention in Italy Gelon’s Carthagin- 
ian triumph, in 477 helping the Sybaritcs against Croton 
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and deterring Anaxilas (q.v. 1) of Rhegium from an attack 
on Locri. Etruscan pressure on Cumae required his 
assistance further north, and he destroyed Etruscan sea- 
power by a great victory in 474 (for dedicated helmets see 
SEG xxiii 252/3). A short-lived colony on Ischia was a 
further devlopment of his Italian policy. He strengthened 
his power in Sicily by refounding Catania under the name 
Aetna with 10,000 new scttlers (475). After a breakdown 
of his alliance with the Acragantines, his victory over 
Acragas contributed to the overthrow of the tyranny 
there (472). His court was open to poets and philosophers, 


while his victories in the Games extended his prestige. 
Ile dicd in 467/6. 


Ancient reff. assembled in G. F. Hil, Sources for Greek History 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian War (1951), 301 t A. Schenk, 
Grat von Stauflenberg, Vrinakria (1903), che 14, 15, 17, 18, LL. 
Berve, Die Tyranms ber den (riechen 1 (1907), 147 f., on the chrono- 


logy, R. van Compeinolle, Etude de chronologie et d'hiytoriographie 
suthotes (1959), 319 ET. sW 


HIERON (2) II (c. 306-215 n.c.), of an unimportant 
Syracusan family, first appears as a licutenant of Pyrrhus 
(y.v.), then (in 275 n.c.) us independent commander of 
the Syracusan army. In this capacity he seized power in 
Syracuse. Severely defeated by the Mamertines (q.v.) in 
270, he won a great victory in the following year at the 
river Longanus and was hailed as king. Now claiming 
descent from Gelon and Ihteron I (qq.v.), he reigned for 
fifty-four years- -years of wealth and = prosperity for 
Syracuse even though initially his political misyudgements 
involved the city in difficulties. 

When the Romans seized Messana in support of the 
Mamertines, Hieron defied tradition and allicd himself 
with Carthage, Driven back by Roman forces he con- 
cluded a peace with Rome (263) by which he became 
Rome’s ally, teminine so till his death (Polyb. t. 16. 10). 
lle provided ships, supplies, and facilities for Rome 
during the Punic Wars, and paid 100 talents as indemnity 
-—25 mmrmnediately and the rest in annual payments. ‘The 
latter were remitted on the renewal of the alliance in 
24%, when additions were made to Syracusun territory. 

Relying thereafter on Roman protection, Hieron mamn- 
tained a goad tlect and employed Archimedes to improve 
the city’s defences. The Lex I/terontca tormed an equitable 
basis for taxation under a system of tithes, later taken 
over by the Roman provincial government. His son 
Gelon predeceased him, and he was succeeded by his 
grandson Iheronymus. 

See also SICILY, SYRACUSE, THEOCRITUS. 

J}. Carcopino, La Low de Hieron (1919); A. Schenk, Graf von 
Stauffenberg, Kong Elreron Tl von Syrakus (1974); LE Berve, Kömg 


Hieron 11 (Abh. Akad Munchen, 1959), id., Dre Tyranny ber den 
Griechen 1 (1907), 4021. A. G. W. 


HIERONYMUS (1) of Cardia, the contemporary and 
trustworthy historian of the period from the death of 
Alexander (323 B.C.) to the death of Pyrrhus (272) or 
perhaps as far as 263, the year of the treaty between 
Antigonus Gonatas and Alexander of Epirus. He ap- 
pears first in the service of Eumenes of Cardia, fighting 
for him against Perdiccas and Antigonus until Eumenes’ 
execution by the latter after the battle of Gabiene (316). 
Hieronymus entered the service of Antigonus, was 
present at the battle of Ipsus (301), and was appointed 
harmost of Boeotia (293) by his son Demctrius Poliorcetes. 
He retained the friendship of Antigonus Gonatas until 
his death (c. 250). His account of this period, for which 
he became the accepted authority, was entitled Af mepi 
Ataiéywv ‘Ioropiae and was the most important source 
behind Arrian (Ta pera AAée~avipov) and Diodorus (books 
18-20). The work was known ta Pompeius Trogus and 
Pausanias and was used by Plutarch for his lives of 
Eumenes, Pyrrhus, and Demetrius. The relatively few 
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fragments do not allow the distribution of the subject- 
matter to be assessed. 


Fort iu BD 154. 1. S Brown, Amer. Hist. Rev 
R. H. Simpson, AJPhil. 1959, 370 fl 


1947, 684 ff; 
G. L. D. 
HIERONYMUS (2) of Rhodes, philosopher and his- 
torian of literature, lived at Athens c. 290-230, under the 
protection of Antigonus Gonatas. ‘Trained in the Peri- 
patetic school, he left it when it was declining under 

Lycon’s headship, and founded an eclectic school. 
Works: Hepi croyas; Tepi péOns; Luardciov; a work on 
ethics; [epi dopynoias; lepi moinran; ‘lorapuca vnmopeý- 
parta; Lropadyy vroprýpara; epi louxparovs; “Emoarvdui. 
The extant fragments illustrate his love of literary gossip. 
F Wehrh, Die Schule des Alrtstoteles x (1059). W.D R. 


HIEROPHANTES, head of the Eleusinian cult, was 
the most revered priest in Attica. Ile was chosen tor life 
from the hieratıc family of the Eumolpidae (see EUMOL- 
rus). Ile was distinguished by a head-band (ørpogpiov) 
and a long purple-dyed robe ornamented with em- 
broideries. His principal duty was to preside over the 
Mysteries. Before the celebration he sent forth spondo- 
phoroi to proclaim truce for the period of the Mysteries. 
He opened the ceremonies with a proclamation that bar- 
barians, murderers, and those defiled must keep away, 
and he had the right to retuse admittance to others. 
To the initiates he revealed the secrets of the Mysteries; 
for this purpose it was necessary that a man of impressive 
voice should be selected for the office. lle was assisted 
by the daduchos (6ado0vyxos, torch-bearer) and two hiero- 
phuntides (iepopartidcs). He also took part in other State 
festivals and had several minor public dutics. In the 
imperial period his only legal name was Hicrophantes; 
on entering office he performed the ceremony of casting 
his old name into the sea. 

P. Foucart, Les Mystères d’Eleusis, (1914) 168 fl. G Méautis, 
Les Mystères d’Eleusis (1934), 35 f_,G E Mylonas, Eleusis and the 


Eleusiman Mysteres (1901), 229 f) See b Cumont, AFLArech 1971, 
243 1., on the use of this title in tbe cults of Dionysus, J E.F. 


HILARY (fiildrius) of Poitiers (d. a.D. 367), after 
receiving the complete pagan education, in which he 
failed to find satisfaction for his soul, was converted by 
Scripture study. As bishop (c. 353), he became a pro- 
tagonist in the conflict with Arianism. Being banished to 
Asia, he used the opportunity to increase his knowledge 
ot Greck literature. He wrote commentaries on Matthew 
and on the Psalms, and a ‘liber mysteniorum’, but the 
greatest of his works is his De Trinitate (in twelve books). 
He was also the author of three Latin hymns, the earliest 
we have. 

Ed. Migne, PL w—x; partly in CSEL xxu, lxv, tr E W. Watson, 


Past-Nıcene Fathers (1899). A S Walpole, arly Latin Hymns (1922). 
C Borchardt, H's Role in the Anan Struggle (1900). A 5. 


HILDESHEIM TREASURE, a collection of Roman 
silver plate found ın 1868 at Hildesheim in south Hanover 
and now in Berlin; assigned to the Augustan age and 
possibly hooty from the camp of Quinctilius Varus in the 
Saltus Teutoburgicnsis (A.D. 9). T'he principal piece is a 
mixing-bowl covered with floral relicf resembling that 
of the Ara Pacis; there 1s also a series of drinking-bowls 
with embossed designs of Minerva, Hercules and the 
snakes, reliefs of Cybele and Men-Attis, and Bacchic 
emblems. 

E. Pernice and F. Winter, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund ( roan ö 


HIMERA ('Iuépa), on the north coast of Sicily, was 
founded c. 649 B.C. by the Zanclaeuns, helped by the 
clan of the Myletidae, exiled from Syracuse. Stesichorus 
(q.v.) was its most famous citizen. In the early fifth 
century it was controlled by a tyrant Terillus who, on his 
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expulsion by Theron (q.v.) of Acragas, appealed to 
Carthage. ‘The Carthaginian expedition was decisively 
defeated at Himera (480 B.c.), where a fine Doric temple 
celebrated the triumph of Gelon (q.v.) and Theron. 
Independent of Acragas after 461, Himera was obliterated 
by Carthage in 409 as an act of revenge. 

In 408/7 the Carthaginians founded Thermae Hi- 
merueae (Jermim Imerese) 7 miles westward, where the 
Himeraean refugees settled. Although in Carthaginian 
territory, it was completely Greek—even sometimes re- 
ferred to as Himera, and was the birthplace of Agathocles 
(q.v.). Within the Roman province of Sicily after 241 B.C., 
it became a colonia under Augustus. 


Bérard, Bibl, topogr 57 f.; Dunbabin, Western Greeks; P. Marconi, 
Himera (1931). Thermae Huneraeae: CG. Giacomazzi and G. Corrieri, 
Termm lmerese (1965). A G.W. 


HIMERIUS (c. a.p. 310-c. 390), Greek rhetorician. 
Born ın Prusias in Bithynia, he studied ın Athens, where 
he spent most of his life as a successful teacher of rhetoric. 
He was a younger contemporary and rival of Proniresius 
(q.v.). Ile visited Constantinople, Thessalonica, Nico- 
media, and Antioch, among other places. Of his eighty 
speeches Photius (q.v.) read seventy-two, but there 
survive now only twenty-four, with excerpts from ten 
others. Six are declamations on themes from Athenian 
history, the rest deal with contemporary subjects, and 
include addresses to high Roman officials, inaugural 
lectures and other ceremonial orations in connexion with 
his school, and a funeral oration on his son. Unlike 
Themustius (q.v.) and Libanius (q.v.), Himerius has no 
interest ın politics; he is equally untouched by philosophy. 
His eloquence is an end in itself, like poetry. His style 1s 
marked by wealth of imagery, care for cuphony, avoidance 
of the concrete, and frequent quotations from classical 
poetry. Though the school orations are of some interest, 
Himerius ın the main displays a talent for saying nothing 
gracefully and at length. Among his pupils were Gregory 
(2) of Nazianzus and St. Basil (qq.v.). 


Sourcr. Feunapius, Vit Soph. g5 Boiss ; Photius, Mbl , cod 168. 
Epirion. A. Colonna (1951). R. B. 


HIMILCO (1), Carthaginian navigator who explored 
northwards four months from Gades but not beyond 
Brittany (probably hefore 480 k.c.). His complaints about 
calms, shoals, tangled seaweeds, which held ships back, 
have been taken to indicate that he reached also, or was 
blown to, the Sargasso Sea. But he mav never have gone 
out of sight of Spain and France. Whether he ever 
visited Britain is unknown. 


See Pliny 2. 169, Avienius, Ora Maritima, 114-34. 180-0, 406-15. 
Cary—Warmuington, Explorers 41 ff ; (Pelican) ae tt > Warmington, 
Greek Creography (1974), 75 ff., Thomson, Hist. Anc. Geog. s4f ; 
Hyde, Greek Martners, 121 ff. E. Ii. W. 


HIMILCO (2), a Carthaginian general. Signatory of an 
agrecment betwecn Carthage and Athens in 407/6 B.C., 
he commanded the forces which in 406 conquered and 
sacked Acragas, Gela, and Camarina (qq.v.). Next year, 
when Syracuse seemed at his mercy, disease in his army 
forced hin to conclude a peace which nevertheless con- 
firmed Carthaginian power in Sicily. In 397 Dionysius I 
(q.v.) renewed the war. ITimilco, returning to the island, 
reconquered the north coast in 396, advancing once more 
to the gates of Syracuse. I lis blockade, strengthened by a 
naval victory, was again broken by the onset of plague, 
and the Syracusans completely defeated his demoralized 
troops. By agreement with Dionysius Himilco saved the 
Carthaginian citizen-soldiery; after returning home he 
committed suicide. 

Diod. Sic. 13-14; SEG x. 136, xiv. 10, xxi. 56, and reff. there. 
K. F. Stroheker, Dionystos I (1957), chs. 2-3. A. G. W. 


HIPPALUS, a Greek merchant who discovered the full 
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use of monsoon-winds to and from India. Mortimer 
Wheeler (as cited below) forcefully argues that complete 
use of these winds was known before the death of Augus- 
tus in A.D. 14. Becoming aware of the general shape of the 
Arabian Sea and the southward projection of India and 
the existence of regular winds between Aden Gulf and 
north-west India, one summer Hippalus sailed across 
from Ras Fartak to the Indus. This resulted in cross-sea 
voyages even to south India and back by Greeks and 
vast increase In commerce with India. Hippalus’ name 
was given to the south-west monsoon, to an African cape, 
and to part of the Arabian sea. 

Peripl M Rubr 57; Pliny 6 100-6, 172; Ptolemy, Geog. 4. 7. 12; 
Irt Alex. 110, Warmington, Indian Commerce, 44 tI, W. W. Tarn, 
The Grecks in Bactria and India (1938, znd ed. 1951), 960; J Thiel, 
Eudoxus van Cyzuus (in Dutch, 1939); W. Otto and t. Denetson, 
Ahhandlungen d. bayerischen Ak. d. Wissenschaften, philosophisch- 
historische Klasse 1938, 194 {1.; Thomson, Haist. Anc Geog. 170, 
298 f ; R. E. M. Wheeler, Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers (1955), 
154 ff. E H.W. 


HIPPARCHUS (1), younger son of Pisistratus of 
Athens by his first wife; constantly associated with his 
elder brother I lippias, under whom he acted as patron of 
literature and art. Anacreon and Simonides came to 
Athens at his invitation, and the artistic movements of 
Pisistratid Athens, which included the first great develop- 
ments of red-figured vase-painting and corresponding 
activities in sculpture and architecture, owed much to 
this frivolous and amorous but cultured prince. His 
personal vices led to his murder by Harmodius and 
Aristogiton in 514 B.C. Ifipparchus planned the temple 
of Zeus Olympuius at Athens with a double peristyle of 
the Ionic order. 


For bibliography, see PISISTRATUS. P. N. U. 


HIPPARCHUS (2) (fl. c. 260 n.c.), New Comedy poet 
and (probably) actor. In frs. 1 and 3 foreign drinking- 
cups (xovdu, AaBpwrios) are mentioned, ane in Zwypados, 
fr. 2, the painter praises professional skull. 

FCG w. 431 f , CAF m. 272 IÙ. 


HIPPARCHUS (3), astronomer (c. 1g0—after 126 B.c.). 
Born at Nicaea in Bithynia, he spent much of his life in 
Rhodes; his recorded observations range from 162 to 
126. His only extant work is the Commentary on the 
Pawopueva of Eudoxus and Aratus, in three books, con- 
taining criticisms of the descriptions and placings of 
constellations and stars by those two (qq.v.), and a list of 
simultaneous risings and settings. ‘Though it is a com- 
paratively early and slight work, valuable information on 
Hipparchus’ own star co-ordinates has been extracted 
from it. Most of our knowledge of Hipparchus’ other 
ustronamical work comes from the Almagest of Ptolemy 
(q.v. 4), whose solar and lunar theory 1s only a modifica- 
tion of his predecessor's. 

Ilipparchus was the first to construct a theory of the 
motion of sun and moon which was properly based on 
observational data. The theory of the epicyelic/eccentric 
system which he adopted had already been worked out 
by his predecessors, probably Apollonius (see ASTRONOMY). 
His contribution was to combine his own systematic 
observations with the Babylonian cclipse-records going 
back to the eighth century which were available to him, 
and to extract accurate estimates of the mean motions of 
sun and moon, and the length of the tropical year (which 
he put at 365} — sło days). He is most famous for his 
discovery of the precession of the equinoxes, which he 
did by comparing his own observation of the distance 
of the star Spica from the autumnal equinox with that of 
Timocharis about 160 years before (Almagest 7. 2). He 
investigated the problem of parallax, and thus came to 
devise the first practical method for determining the 
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sizes and distances of the sun and moon: his estimate for 
the latter was close to the truth (Pappus, Conn. in Alm. 
v, 11 ed. Rome, 66 f.). He was a paradigm of the practical 
astronomer: to accuracy of observation (he improved 
observational techniques) he joined great critical acumen 
in selecting observational data and mm distinguishing 
what was relevant to his ends. [lis scientific spirit is 
shown in his refusing to attempt to construct a planetary 
theory because of the insuflictency of the data; he was 
content to record his own and previous observations and 
to show that they contradicted existing theories (Almagest 
9. 2). He displayed considerable mathematical ability im 
apply ing observational results to determine the numerical 
parameters of his geometrical schemata for the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. He is the first person 
known to have made systematic use of trizonometry (he 
compiled a Table of Chords in a Cucle, the ancient 
equivalent of a sine-table). He was probably the inventor 
of stereographic projection (Synesius, Opusc. ed. 
Verzaphi 2, 13%). 

His geographical work was a polemic against the 
Geography of Eratosthenes (y.v.), criticizing descriptive 
and especially mathematical details Hipparchus’ work 
was important in the development of mathematical geo- 
graphy, as it laid down the rules for the essential observa- 
tional foundations for a scientific treatment of the subject 
(see aho GLOGRAPHY). 

Among other works were some on astrology and 
weuther signs. 


EDIMIONS Comm om Arat, ed Maniuus (‘Teubner, 1894, with 
Gelman translation) Geographical Kragments ed. 1) R. Dicks (1900, 
with mtraducttan and translation) 

irr AND Wornhs Dicks, op ct or ff 

COMMINE General, Vannery, Histoire de Cactrononue ancienne 
(189), esp chs. 8-1). Most of what has been written about the star 
catalogue (e g Bollin Bib Math ql 2 (1991), t85 fT ) misrepresents 
our knowledge of what it was really hke Most useful is H. Vogt m 
sish ononusihe Nadhruhtin 234 (1925), nt 5354-5, cols. 17 54, which 
Is based on the data m the Comm inabot Use of Babylonian paia- 
metets OAN Aaboe in Centaurus 1955, 122 11, O. Neugebauer, Notes 
on Hipparchus mm Studies presented to Hitiy Goldman (U S N. 1950), 
29. It Geography Dicks, op al Astrolopy Several texts edited in 
COAG Boll, ‘Die Lrromchung der antiken Astrologac’, NI f. Al 
Alt, 20 (1908), 1060, n 4 Neugebauer, op cit, C.J. T. 


HIPPASUS ot Metapontum, an carly Pythagorcan 
later regarded as having founded the branch of the school 
called padypaticod (see PYTHAGORAS 1), and as having 
been pumshed for revealing a mathematical secret: later 
sources disagree both on the punishment (expulsion, 
shipwrech) and on the secret: (irrational magnitudes, 
construction of the dodecahedron). Aristotle couples him 
with Heraclitus as having identified the source of the 
wotld with fire. 

‘Vesomoma m Didis, Mortokr "= i 107-10 M. T Cardin, J 


Pitagori 1 (1958), W Burkert, W enheit und Wassenschaft (1902); 
Gutbne, Hist Gk Pil 1 320 OF. GE LO. 


HIPPEIS (inacis), cavalry. ‘The use of cavalry in Greek 
warfare dates from the decline of the war-chariot (obsolete 
by c. 700 B.C.), and was never on a large scale except in 
ateas suitable for horse-breeding, such as ‘Thessaly and 
Boeotia. After hoplites (q.v.) had become the standard 
troops, those who could afford horses often used them 
merely as a means of proceeding expeditiously to and 
from battle. The Athenians first instituted a regular 
cavalry-force after the Perstan Wars, the original strength 
of 300 had been raised to 1,000 by 431. As the men pro- 
vided their own horses, it was a rich men’s corps, with 
corresponding political sentiments (Ar. Eq. 225-7). At 
Sparta there was a long-established body of 300 Arppets, 
but by the early fifth century it had become an élite of 
infantry. Regular cavalry was instituted in 424, when a 
force of 400 was raised; in the fourth century it numbered 
600. Cavalry was an important element in the armies of 
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Alexander and the Hellenistic kings. See ARMIES, GREEK 
AND HELLENISTIC, and WAN, ART OF (GREE). 

In most States the rearing and possession of horses 
was a mark of the upper class, and, where and when 
strongly established, favoured the maintenance of olig- 
archical government (Arist. Pol. 1297%18~32, 132197 -11). 
In some States the ruling oligarchs were actually known 
as Ilippeis, as at Eretria; cf. the Elippobotar at Chalos. 
At Athens, too, Hippeis was one of the names for the 
uppermost class (see EUPATRIDAI), until Solon (q.v.) gave 
it to the second of his census-classes, which comprised 
men with an estimated annual income of between 3oo and 
500 medimnor of corn, or the equivalent in other produce 
or money. As the minirnum qualification was net high, 
most of the citizens of this class probably served as 
hoplites. 

W. Helbig, Les immers athéniens (1904); Husolt-Swoboda, Griech, 
Staatsk `, sce indexes, J. Kromayer G. Veith, Heerwesen .. . d. 


Griechen u. Romer, (1928), see index. J. K. Anderson, cinceent Greek 
Horsemanship (1961). A WG, T.J. C. 


HIPPIAS (1), tyrant of Athens 527-510 B.C., eldest son 
and successor of Pisistratus (qy.v.), was at first a mild 
ruler; he reduced taxation and carne to an understanding 
with some leading clans, whereby Cleisthenes (1) and 
Miltiades (qq.v.) held the eponymous archonship, while 
his brother Lipparchus favoured the arts and included 
recitation of Homer in the Panathenatc festival, But his 
rule became harsher as conditions worsened with the 
advance of Persia. He lost his outpost at Rhaccalus and 
his revenues from mines at Mt. Pangacus (q.v.), and a 
group of exiled nobles, based upon Leipsydrum, made 
an unsuccessful attempt to oust him. Hipparchus was 
assassinated in §14 B.C. (see ARISLOGTTVON), ‘Che Spartans, 
supported by the Alemaeonidac (q v.) and egged on by 
Delphi, invaded Attica and were defeated by Hippias and 
his Thessalian allies. But a further invasion forced him to 
capitulate. Jle and his farmly escaped to Sigeum and 
later went to the court of Darius. Fle was with the 
Persian forces at Marathon. 
Hiblhography: see PIsIsSTRALUS. N GLH. 
HIPPIAS (2) ot Ehs, sophist, a younger contemporary 
of Protagoras (who lived c. 485-415), 1s vividly depicted 
in Plato's Hippias Major and Hippias Minor. He acquired 
great fame and wealth by travelling all over Greece as a 
teacher and orator, claiming competence in mathematics, 
astronomy, grammar, poetry, music, and the history of 
the hero ape, as well as im various handicrafts, and was 
frequently employed on State business by his native city. 
"That his claims had a solid basis 1s indicated by the fact 
that he can probahlv be identified with the Hippias who 
discovered the guadratriv, the first curve other than the 
circle to be recognized by the Greck geometers. It was 
probably discovered in the attenipt to solve the problem 
of tnisecting the angle, but was subsequently used in the 
attempt to square the circle. Of his immense output, 
the following works ure known by name: an elegy on the 
drowning of a chorus of boys from Messenia; a avraywyh 
(probably archaeological m its contents); a Tpannos 
Aoyos; an "OdAvpmovikey avaypady; "EOvav oropaoiue, 
Tesumoma and fragments in Dicks, | orsoky n 326-34 


W. D.R. 


HIPPIATRICI are veterinarians, more strictly those 
who treat animals of the farm (Varro, Rust. 2. 7. 16: 
‘De medicina vel plurima sunt in equis et signa mor- 
borum et genera curationum . . . itaque ab hoc in Graecia 
potissimum medici pecorum immarpoi appellati’). The 
Ilippiatrici gave medical and surgical treatment in more 
difficult cases; ordinary diseases were handled by the 
farmers themselves. The so-called Corpus Hippiatricorum 
Graecorum, collected in the ninth century a.D., has 
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preserved only excerpts dealing with horse-medicine, 
hardly any of them carher than the Christian era. The 
authors mentioned (Apsyrtus, EKumelus, ‘I‘heomnestus, 
Anatolius, Hierocles, ctc.) are only names. Of older 
books nothing 1s known. The treatise of the Athenian 
Simon (sth c. B.C.) and Xenophon’s ll. (amis are written 
by gentlemen-amuteurs, interested in horse-breeding or 
the selection of horses; Ps.-Anistotle, Historia Animalium 
8. 21 f., treats of animal diseases from a more theoretical 
point of view. 

Within the Corpus Hippiatricurum the semciotics of 
diseases plays an important part; for ‘animals cannot 

b 1 . 

speak’. Cures consist in drugs and diet, the preven- 
tion of diseases is considered even more important than 
their treatment. Magical remedies are rejected, at least 
by physicians (for farmers cf. Geopuntca xvi). All these 
features are reminiscent of human medicine; an fact, 
conclusions based on the observation of men scem valid 
for animals and vice versa. T'he great achievernent of 
veterinary art is certainly dependent on the fundamentally 
agrarian character of ancient hfe and the resulting close 
contact with animals, but also on the fact that animal 
anatomy had been practised continuously since the hfth 
century B,C. 

“TEXTS, Corpus Hipptatricorum Graecorum, E. Ouder-C. Hoppe 
Peubner, 1924-7) Latun translation, Mulomedicrina (hroms, 
© Oder (Teubner, 1901), the orginal written about A D. 400; 
MSS., G. lyork, Rev Ft. Grec. (1935) 

MopernN LirrrRatuik General survey, Sir Fr. Smith, The Early 
History of Veterinary Laterature 1 (1919), antiquated i ats literary 
data; survey on literature, G, Sarton, las (1937) Dute of collec- 
tion not tenth century, as formerly assumed, Floppe, op. cit um, 
xv, relative chronology of authors, ibid. vi; cf York, Uppsala 
Universirets clrsskrift 1942, 1944, who also proves that Terachdes 


Varentinus (2nd c. B.C) did not wiite on veterinary medicine 
PW vm. 1713- L E. 


HIPPO REGIUS (ncar modern Bône in Algeria), a 
seaport no doubt first used by the Carthaginians; ıt 
already existed by the end of the fourth century n.C. As 
its name implies it was later a residence of Numidian 
princes. It became a municiptum under Augustus, and 
later acquired colonial rights. In the late second century 
it became the centre of activity of one of the three legati 
of the proconsul of Africa. Augustine was bishop from 
395 to 430, and died while the city was being besieged by 
the Vandals. 

H. van M. Dennis, Hippo Regis (U S-A 1924); E Marcc, Fippone 


(Almers, 1950), Monuments chretiens d'Tippone (1958), L Teutsch, 
Das Städtewesen tn Nordafitka (1902), 103 íl B. Ll. W. 


HIPPOBOTUS (fl. late 3rd c. n.c.) wrote a philo- 
sophico-historical ITepi aipeve uy and PiAocadhuw ara- 


ypady, used by Diog. Laert. (Frs. catalogued by v. Arnim, 
PW, s.v.). 


HIPPOCOON ('Inrmocówr), in mythology, son of the 
Spartan or Amyclaean hero Ocbalus, and elder brother of 
Tyndareos (q.v.). He and his many sons drove out 
Tyndareos and his other brother Icarus from Sparta 
(Apollod. 3. 124). Later Heracles, offended at some 
action of Tlippocoon, attacked and killed hun and his 
sons (Aleman fr. 15 Bergk). H J.R. 


HIPPOCRATES (1), tyrant of Gela, succeeded his 
brother Cleander c. 498 b.c. Within seven years, by con- 
quering most of eastern Sicily, he created a Geloan 
Empire which he ruled as autocrat, prototype of the great 
Sicilian tyrants. He temporarily won for Gela a primacy 
among Sicels and Sicehots like that later enjoyed by 
Syracuse. Ruthless and cynical in war and political 
intrigue, he signally defeated the Syracusans at the river 
Helorus, but was restrained by Corinthian and Corcyrean 
diplomatic intervention from occupying Syracuse itself. 
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He fell in battle c. 491/90 B.C., fighting against Siccl 
Hybla. 
lidt. bk. 7. Dunbabin, Western Greeks, 376 ff.; A. Schenk, Graf 


von Stauffenberg, Trinakria (1963), 157 11. See ANAXIILAS (1) | 
A. G.W. 


HIPPOCRATES (2), the Asclepiad of Cos, a contem- 
porary of Socrates (469-399), though the most famous 
Greek physician, 1s yet the one least of all known to 
posterity. That he was of small stature, that he travelled 
much, that he died at Larissa 1s probable; more about his 
lite and his personality cannot be ascertained. 

According to Plato, Hippocrates claimed that one 
cannot understand the nature of the body without under- 
standing the nature of the whole. That means, Plato 
adds, that one must ask whether the body 1s simple or 
multiform and, whatever the answer, then determine 
what ıs its power of acting on or being acted upon by 
other things. Thus, Ilippocrates considered the body 
an organism; medical practice he based on the knowledge 
resulting from the comprehension of the scattered 
particulars into one concept and the division of the whole 
in turn into its natural species, or, to use Platonic lan- 
guage, on dialectic. Diseases he explained, us Aristotle's 
pupil Meno relates, by assuming that 1f food is not di- 
gested air ys excreted from the remnants, invades the 
body, and causes 1llness. 

Such a conception of medicine is not to be found in 
any of the so-called Llppocratic books, though these 
writings, dealing with all subyects of medicine, with 
prognostics, dietetics, surgery, pharmacology, with 
health and diseases, show the most widely different 
attitudes towards medicine. Being inconsistent in them- 
selves they were never attmbuted to Tlippocrates m 
their entirety; moreover, there is not a single book the 
authenticity of which was not disputed already in anti- 
quity. Only fractions, and always different fractions, 
weie ascribed to Hippocrates by later cen’ aries according 
to their constantly varying conception of [lippocrates as 
a philosopher or a mere practitioner, a dogmatist, an 
empie, a sceptic, a believer in the four humours or in 
the pncuma-theory, a surgeon or a theoretical scientist. 

It seems likely that none of the books preserved under 
the name of Hippocrates is genuine. Their content does 
not agree with the pre-Alexandrman testimonies. Morc- 
over, the authenticity of hardly any of them seems to be 
attested by good tradition; ın this case one would expect 
unanimity of the critics at least in regard to one or a few 
books. It is probable rather that the writings came to 
Alexandria as the remnants of medical literate re which 
had circulated in the fifth and fourth centuries, but that 
they were anonymous, as technical literature of that era 
commonly was. Philological criticism then attributed 
therm to Hippocrates on the basis of what was considered 
Hippocratic doctrine in the various periods. But since 
the prool of genuineness depended on logical argument 
alone, not on tradition or testimonics, no general agree- 
ment could be reached. 

All that can be said of the identity of Ilippocrates, 
then, 1s that he is a physician whose works are lost, 
though he 1s not a mere name; his method and doctrine 
are known; he is the founder of scientific medicine in the 
Platonic sense; moreover, his fame has been recognized 
since Plato’s time. If one asks what Hippocrates meant 
to the Greeks, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, what 
he means even today, the answer 1s that by a complicated 
historical process he has become the embodiment of the 
ideal physician. See also ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY, § 3, 
MEDICINE I1, IV—V11, SURGERY §§ 2, 3. 

"TRSEIMONIES Plato- Phaedrus 270 c-d; Anon. Lond ex Aristotelis 
Tatricts Menonus et alas medas eclogae, ed H. Diels, Suppl. Arist us t 


(1893), v. 35 f ‘The meaning of these testimonies 1s much disputed 
"I'he above interpretation 1s maintained by L. Edelstein, Problemata 
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iv (1931); PW, Suppl. vi, 1317. The opposite theory. K. Deichgraber, 
Abh. Berl. (1933), H. as representative of metevrological medicine, 
pneum heny M. Pohlenz, Hippokrates (1938); reviewed I.. 
delstain, AFPhal. 1940. Concerning the interpretauon of the 


Thati passage see H. Cherniss, Plato (1950-7), Lustrum 1v (1959), 
oo ff. 


no 

Ali more recent attempts to identify any of the Hippocratic writings 
as genuine have failed to find general acceptance. As for the ongin of 
the Corpus [hppoctaticum, it has been suggested that it constitutes 
the Lbrary of the medical school of Cos, H. Diller, ‘Stand und 
Aufgeben der Hippokvates-Forschung’, Jahrb kademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Lateratea (1959). Distegaiding the fact that 
the existence of such a library remains conjectural, one would surcly 
expect at least one or two hooks to have been included ın the collec- 
tion which could certainly be attributed to the greatest of the Coan 
physicians. 

Wonks. Corpus Hippociaticum, Œuvres complètes d'H., F- 
Tattré, i-x (1839-61), Opera omma r, J. Dberg-ll. Küblewcin 
(Teubner, 1894-1902), not complete, 1 L. Heiberg, CMG ı ı 
(1927); CMG to be continued Separate editions and commentaies. 

L Gossen, PW vm. 1811, Desides, Zep xapdeys, F. C. Unger, 
Mnemosyne (1923); Tlepl oapawy, K. Deichgiraber-E Nebwyzer, 
Hippokrates, (ber Entstehung u Aufbau d menschlichen Korpers 
0935); Opnos, W.H S Jones, The Doctor's Oath (1924), L Edel- 
stan, The Hippocratie Oath, (USA 1943), A. J. Festupète, 
Hippocrate laraenne medesime (1948). 'Lmwaroàai, W. Putzger 
(Gymnasium Wurzen, 1914), cl Th Diels, Hermes 1918 

"TRANSLATIONS I'rench with text, E Luttié Ch. Daremberg, 
Quvres choisies d'Hippocrate (855) Enghsh- with text, Selected 
Works, 1 av (Loeb); k Adams, The Genuine U arks of Hippocrates, 1-1 
0849) German: R Kapterer, [ne Werke des Hippokrates 19341 ). 

LIiIrRAIURI Introductions to editions of Laturé, Daremberg, 
T.oeb Senes, Ch Singer, Fne Rnt“, sv IL, ct also Ch Singer, 
Greek Riology and Greek Medicine (1922) J. Thischberg, Por- 
lesungen uber Hippokratisehe Heilkunde (1922) More tecent literature 
collected m A Rehm K. Vogel, kaakte Wissenschaften, Gercke— 
Noiden u 5 (1933), HL Dakai, Fermes 1956, J. HL Kühn, Hermes, 
Einvelschritten, Pete 11 (1950) LE. 


HIPPOCRATES (3) of Chios (¢. 470-400 B.C.), mathe- 
matician, the first person to compose a book of Elements 
of Geometry, his work antiapated much of Euc. book 3, 
as well as some late: parts of Euchd. He succeeded in 
squaring: three out of the five ‘hines’ which can be 
squared by means of the stiught line and the circle; 
and he contributed to the problem of doublmig the cube 
by reducing it to the finding of two mean proportionuals. 


Heath, Hist. of Greck Maths, ch 6. W.D.R 


HIPPODAMUS of Miletus was the most famous Greek 
town-planner. le was boin probably about soo n.c. Te 
did not invent or introduce to Greece the typical rect- 
angular or ‘gridiron’ type of planning, but he seems to 
have shown skill and ingenuity in adapting the elements 
of the Greek city to this scheme (see TOWNS). Ancient 
authorities speak of his memésis or allocation of sites. 
‘Towards the middle of the fifth century he planned 
Peiracus for the Athenians, and boundary stones found 
there are probably evidence of bis work (IG 17. 887 {F.; 
cf. fist. 1964, 138). In 443 B.C. he went with the colony 
to Thuru (q.v.) and he may well have been responsible 
for its rectangular plan. Strabo (14. 2. 9) records a tradi- 
tion that ‘the architect of Perracus’ planned Rhodes (q.v.), 
which was founded in 408 B.C. Most modern authorities 
reject this on the ground that the date 1s too late for 
Hippodamus, but it ts not impossible. Aristotle (Pol. 2. 5) 
speaks of Ilippodamus’ foppish appearance, and his 
political theories, and notes that he thought that the 
ideal size for a city was 10,000 (1.c. probably citizens). 


For bibliography see TOWNS; and F Castagnoli, Zppodamo di 
Mileto e l'urbanistica a pianta ortogonale (1956). RE W. 


HIPPOLYTUS (1) ((Irroàvros, i.e. ‘loosed horse’, 
wild driver or rider?), in mythology, son of Theseus 
by the Amazon llippolyte (cf. AMAZONS). Hippolyte 
being dead, Theseus married Phacdra daughter of Minos 
(q.v.). Her character varies in Tragedy. Apparently 
in the (lost) ‘Inmóàvros «xaAurropevos of Euripides and 
certainly in the Phaedra of Seneca she was a lustful and 
wholly unscrupulous woman; in the surviving Hippolytus 
of the former she is much more interesting, having intense 
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natural desires but a strong sense of modesty. Theseus 
being long absent (on his journey to the lower world, 
according to Euripides), Phaedra conceived a passion for 
Ilippolytus, but he, being honourable (Euripides makes 
him anti-sexual), repulsed her. She thereupon hanged 
herself, leaving behind a letter which accused him. 
Theseus returned, read the Jetter, and would not believe 
Hippolytus’ protestations of innocence. He bamshed 
Hippolytus and used one of the three wishes which his 
father (Poseidon, in this version; cf. ARGFUS) had given 
him in asking for his death. Poseidon sent a sea-monster 
which frightened Hippolytus’ horses as he was driving 
away, and he was thrown from his chariot and dragged 
to death; Theseus learned the truth from Artemis too late. 

In cult Ilippolytus is associated with Aphrodite, who 
had a shrine ef’ 'Inmoiórw on the Acropolis at Athens; 
while at Troezen, the place of his death, he had a ritual 
including laments for him and offerings of hair from 
girls about to marry (Kur. op. cit. 1423 ff., Paus. 2. 32. 1); 
the local legend said that he did not die as above described 
but became the constellation Auriga, but this clearly 1 
not carly. Whether he was originally god or hero 13 
disputed (Farnell, /7ero-Cults 64 ÍT.). 

The story that Asclepius restored him to life is as old 
as the Naupactica (Apollod. 3. 121); ıt led to his identi- 
fication with Virbius (see DIANA) at Nemi (see Verg. Aen. 
7. 705 ff , and Servius on 761). 

W. 5. Barrett, Introduction to Eunpides, Hippolytus (1 960. 

i 


HIPPOLYTUS (2), ¢. A.D. 170r. 236, Roman presbyter 
and (probably) rival bishop to Callistus of Rome (217-22) 
whom he regarded as compromised by heresy because of 
his opposition to l lippolytus’ Logos doctrine. [le died in 
exile in Sardinia under Maximinus’ persecution. In 1551 
a statue representing him in philosopher's dress was 
found at Rome (now in the Vatican Library). It gives a 
hist of his writings and his table for calculating Easter. 
His chief work, Refutation of all Heresies, is planned to 
show how heresics are the offspring of Greek philosophi- 
cal systems; 1t transeribes Sextus (q.v. 2) Empiricus and 
doxographic works, and has valuable fragments of Hera- 
clitus (q.v.) and others. His chronicle of history from 
Creation to 234 (like his commentary on Daniel) was in 
part intended to quench apocalyptic expectations of the 
imminent end of the world. 


Elenchos, ed P Wendland (1916); Chron , cd A. Bauer (1929). 
J Quasten, Patrology 2 (1953), 105 ff. H. C. 


HIPPON, also called HIPPONAX, natural philosopher 
of the Peticlean age, probably came from Samos. He 
treated water or the moist as the principle of all things, 
reasoning chiefly from observation on the semen of 
animals. He considered the soul (seated in the brain) 
to be derived from the semen and to be itself moist, and 
devoted special attention to the development of the human 
body from the embryonic state to maturity. Aristotle 
describes him as a second-rate thinker, probably because 
of his materialistic bias. He was lampooned as an atheist 
by Cratinus and this became his stock epithet in later 
writers. 

Testumonia and fragments in Diels, Forsokr.™ 1. 385-9 W. D.R. 


HIPPONAX (fl. 540-537 u.c.; Pliny, HN 36. 11), 
iambic poct, of Ephesus, whence he was banished and 
went to Clazomenae. By making the iambic trimcter 
end with a spondee he invented the oxagwr or xwAtapfus, 
and in this metre he wrote satirical, colloquial verse. 
Some of his fragments are concerned with his love for 
Arete (frs. 15-22), others with his quarrel with the 
two sculptors Bupalus and Athenis. ‘The story was that 
they made a statue which caricatured him and were so 
distressed by his lampoons that they committed suicide 


HIPPONAX 


(Pliny, loc. cit., cf. frs. 1, 13, 15, 20). He also fell foul of 
the painter Mimnes (fr. 45). Polemon credited Hipponax 
with the invention of parody (Ath. 698 b), and frs. 77-8 
show the existence of a poem in mock-hecroic verse on the 
adventures of the glutton Eurymedontiades. Hipponax 
has a vivid, terse style and drew for his vocabulary on 
contemporary speech and at times on foreign words in 
Lydian and Phrygian. 


Text E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec i. 4, 74 ff.; with commentary, 
O. Masson, Les Fragments du poète Hipponax (1962). C M. B. 


HIPPOTHOON, in mythology, son of Poseidon and 
Alope daughter of Cercyon (Hyg. Fab. 187, who calls him 
Hippothous); eponym of the Attic tribe Llippothoontis 
(Paus. 1. 5. 2; Llarpocration, s.v. Mór; Hesychius, s.v. 
‘InmroQowvrewv), H.J R. 


HIRTIUS (PIV 2), AuLus (cos. 43 B.C.), since c. 54 B.C. 
an officer of Caesar, who sent him as envoy to Pompey m 
Dec. 50. In the Civil Wars he served in Spain, was pos- 
sibly tr. pl. in 48, and was at Antioch in spring 47; in 46 
he was pructor and next year governed ‘Transalpine 
Gaul. After Caesar’s murder he was consul designate, and 
Cicero induced him to take arms against Antony (43)- 
With Octavian he raised the siege of Mutina, but was 
killed in the victory, receiving with his colleague Pansa 
(q.v.) a public funeral. Iliruus added to Cacsar’s De 
Bello Gallico an eighth book, and probably also wrote the 
Bellum Alevandrinum (g.v.); his correspondence with 
Cicero, published in nine books, and the draft for Caesar's 
Anticato have not survived. A notorious epicure, [lirtius 
was also a fluent and reasonably painstaking writer: his 
mulitary competence was probably not as low as Quintus 
Cicero later pretended (Cic. Fam. 16. 27. 2). G. k. F.C. 


HISPALIS or HISPAL (modern Sevilla), on the 
lower Bactis (Guadalquivir), ıs not mentioned before 
Cacsar’s Civil War. A ship-building and trading potrt, it 
received a modest colony of veterans Írom Caesar. A 
double colonization should not be interred trom its title 
Julia Romula, nor from the alternative names Hispalenses 
and Romulenses; the colony was, however, 1eintorced by 
Otho, and the town grew in size and importance. In the 
second century A.D. ıt rivalled Corduba (q.v.), and 
eclipsed the old port of Gades (q.v.). Lying on reaches 
navigable by the largest ships, close to some of the busiest 
mines, it handled the exports of the richest province of 
the West. Imperial procurators and agents of the prae- 
fectus annonae opcrated there. It had a bishop from the 
early fourth century or before, and later became the 
metropolitan see, occupied in the seventh century by 
St. Isidore (q.v.). M 1H. 


HISTIAFA, a city on the north-west coast of Euboea, 
with a rich plain facing Thessaly. It was said to have been 
founded from Thessaly by Ellopians, and in the Catalogue 
of Ships is characterized as rich in vines. It was sacked by 
the Persians after their defeat at Artemisium and subse- 
quently joined the Athenian League. For their part in the 
Euboean revolt the Histiacans were expelled by Athens in 
447/6, and 2,000 cleruchs were established in the new 
colony, Oreioi, a deme of Histiaea; but the city with the 
new name was not demonstrably on a different site. The 
Histiaeans returned after the Peloponnesian War. They 
remained suspicious of Athens and supported Sparta 
until the Euboean War and after 357/6 they rejoined the 
Athenian League. The Macedonians took an early 
interest in this part of the island. The city was taken by 
Attalus II and the Romans in 199 and sacked. It later 
served Roman fleets. There ure scanty Bronze-Age finds 
from the acropolis by the sea, slight Classical remains, and 
a Byzantine circuit wall. 


L. H. Sackett and others, BSA 1966, 49 É. J. B. 
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HISTIAEUS, tyrant of Miletus, rendered service to 
Darius during the Scythian campaign (c. 512 B.C.). He 
was presented with Myrcinus on the important coastal 
road near the later city of Amphipolis, but Darius grow- 
ing distrustful mvited hım to Susa, where he held an 
honourable post as one of the ‘King’s Councillors’. 
Meanwhile his son-in-law Aristagoras (q.v. 1) ruled 
Miletus. ‘They both seem to have co-operated ın pre- 
paring the Ionian Revolt. After the destruction of Sardes 
(498) he was sent on his own request to pacify Ionia, but 
distrusted by both sides he was unsuccessful. He settled 
at Byzantium as a kind of pirate, and fought on his own 
account on the islands and in Asia Minor. In 494 or 493 
hie was captured and crucified. He probably was no more 
than an ambitious adventurer, though Flerodotus’ story 
relies too much on sources hostile to Tistiaeus. 


Hdt. bks. 4 6 A. Blamure, CQ 1959, 142; A. R. Burn, Persia and 
the Greeks (1902), M. Lang, Hist 1908, 24 V.L 


HISTORIA AUGUSTA. Title given by 1. Casaubon 
(1603) to a collection of biographies of Roman Emperors, 
Caesars, and usurpers from A.D. 117 to 284 (Hadrian to 
Carinus and Numerianus). ‘The present text is not com- 
plete, as there 1s a lacuna for the years 244-59. Though 
the work is modelled on Suetonius’ lives of the XII 
Caesars there is no cogent reason to belicve that it was a 
direct continuation of Suetonius and therefore originally 
included the lives of Nerva and Trajan. According to the 
complex manuscript tradition (which meludes a family 
of MSS. (2) with interesting variants) the biographies 
were written by six different authors who lived in the 
time of Diocletian and Constantme Some of the hio- 
graphics ure dedicated to Diocletran or Constantine, 
others to private persons. Four of the authors—Aclius 
Spartianus, lulius Capitolinus, Vuleacius Gallicanus, 
Aelius Lampridius- -say that they have written more 
biographies than those appearing in our present compila- 
tion. Only two authors—Trebellius Pollo and Flavius 
Vopiscus do not profess to have written more than the 
extant biographies. ‘he Seriptores Historiae slugustac (as 
the six arc noimally called) clann to have used many 
literary sources, only a few of which, such as Herodian, 
are extant. Furthermore, they quote about 130 documents 
(letters by Emperors, senatus consulta, msciiptions, etc.) 
which are unevenly distributed among the biographies. 
laves of little-known Emperors and usurpers are filled 
with documents, whereas there 1s no document in the 
lives (which altogether appear more reliable) of [Tadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Septimius 
Severus. This would be enough to raise suspicions. 
Indeed the Historia Augusta has never enjoyed great 
authority among scholars, although ıt is our only con- 
tinuous account for the history of the Emperors of the 
second and thud centuries. More radical criticism, how- 
ever, was cxpressed for the first ume by IT. Dessau in 
Ilermes 1889, 337, and his paper opened up a new cera 
in the study of the Historia Augusta, Dessau contended 
that the HA was not written in the time of Diocletian and 
Constantine, but in the time of ‘Theodosius, and that 
there was only one author behind the six names of the 
alleged biographers. One of his many impressive arpu- 
ments was that the life of Septimius Severus, chs. 17—19, 
copies Aurelius Victor, De Caesaribus 20 (written in A.D. 
360) and that the life of Marcus Aurchus 16. 3-18. 2 
depends on Eutropius 8. 11-14 (written in A.D. 369). 
Since Dessau the so-called problem of the HA has m- 
volved five questions: (1) how many authors wrote the 
HA? (2) when was the HA written? (3) did the original 
text of the HA undergo later changes? (4) what was the 
purpose of the writer or writers of the HA in composing 
this work? (5) how many literary references and docu- 
mentary quotations of the HA are forgeries? 


HISTORIA AUGUSTA 


Scholars of the last seventy-five years have been sharply 
divided in their answers to the first four questions, while 
they have been fairly unanimous in considering the 
literary references and documentary quotations as in- 
variably suspect, where not altogether false. Whereas 
Mommsen suggested that an original text which had 
been written under Diocletian and Constantine wus sub- 
stantially revised under ‘Theodosius 1, some scholars (e.g. 
G., De Sanctis) have defended the Diocletianic-Constan- 
tinian date of the entire work. Other scholars have 
followed Dessau in the notion of a total forgery, but have 
proposed different dates: under Constantius LI (H. 
Stern), under Julian (N. H. Baynes), in a.b. 394 (W. 
Hartke), in the carly Afth century (O. Seeck, J. Straub), 
even in the late sixth century (A. von Domaszewskı), 
though the last date ıs made very improbable by the fact 
that the HJA seems to have been used by Q. Aurelius 
Symmachus (quoted in Jordanes, Getica 15. 85) towards 
the end of the fifth century. The problem of the alleged 
plurality of authors 1s also still unsolved, though recent 
research has emphasized the uniformity of style in all the 
lives. There is continued disagreement about the aims of 
the writer or writers. ‘The HA displays pro-senatorial 
symputhies and does not approve of hereditary monarchy 
(though it shows great admiration for the descendants of 
Claudius Gothicus) nor of interference by the army in 
politics. Dut this is not enough to explain the work as a 
whole, especially if one regards it as a major torgery. 
Some scholars incline to think that the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae were simply trying to entertain the reader by 
sensational and unscrupulous writing; others feel that the 
HA isa Pagan attack on Christianity. The theory that the 
author of the HA concealed his personality and time of 
writing in order to attack Chmstianity and to present 
Paganism as more tolerant has been developed by A. 
Alfoldi and J. Straub and has received considerable 
support. 

Hest critical edition by E Hohl (1927 with later reprints). Locb 
text by D Magte (1922-32). J Cusaubou's and Cl Salmasius’ notes 
are soll invaluable Cf. Th. Mommsen, Hermes 1890, 228 ff , G. De 
Sancoa, Xw St. Ant. 1890, go A., F. Leo, Die griechisch-somasche 
Brograpiue (igor), 208 F, E Hohl, Kho 1911, 178 A, O Secck, Rh. 
Mus i912, 591 fF 5 AA v Domassewski, various papers im Sitz. 
Meadclberg. Ak 1916-20; N FL Haynes, The Hi A., nts date and 
purpose (1926); W. Hartke, Geschichte und Politik im tpatantiken Rom, 
Khu Bahett 45 (1940), H Stern, Date et destinutane de CH A 
(1957); E Hohl, Wren Smd 1958,12 f; A Momighano, Secondo 
contiibuto alla storia degli studi chassit (1900), 105tl; J Straub, 
Heuimsihe Geschichtsapologetth im dea Christlichen Spatantike (1963); 
Atti del Colloquiu Putavino sulla istoria Augusta (1963), Historta- 
Augusta-Colloquuum Bonn 19037 (1904) with Dibhography (ci. the 
review of the last three orles by A 1). Cameron, JRS 1905, 240 Hl., 


A. D. Cameron, Hermes 1904, 303 ft., P White, JRS 1907, 114, R. 
Syine, Ammianus and the Historia Augusta (1968). A. M. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY, GREEK. The discovery of 
inscribed tablets in Crete, at Pylos and elsewhere, and 
the decipherment of the so-called Linear B (see MINOAN 
SCRIPTS) prove that the habit of listing objects and re- 
cording events goes back m Greece (both on the islands 
and in mainland Greece) to the last centuries of the 
second millennium B.C. (at the latest). There 1s therefore 
no longer any need to argue at length about the likelihood 
of historical and chronographic maternal having been 
collected and listed by the priests at the main Greck 
shrines and by the authorities of the Greek city-states 
from an early date, however much one may doubt or 
dispute the accuracy and historical value of the lists and 
kindred material which have survived. Yet 1t was not 
from annulistic sources that Greek historiography arose. 
Historical writing only came into being with the awaken- 
ing of the Greek mind under the influence of science and 
rationalism. Following the example of the Ionian physi- 
cists and geographers, the so-called logographot (prose 
writers, as opposed to epic poets) assumed a critical 
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attitude towards the traditions of poctry and mythology, 
and thus created historical science. The greatest of the 
logographor to our knowledge, the Milesian Llecataeus, 
was the first to submit tradition to the test of reason. 

2. ‘The followers of Hecatacus (Xanthus, Hellanicus, 
Scylax, etc.) cither confined themselves to local history, 
or wrote general history (not Greek history exclusively) 
from a Persian standpoint. A noticeable exception was 
a contemporary of Ilecataeus, Antiochus of Syracuse, 
who wrote a history of the Greek colonies in southern 
Italy and Sicily. Ilerodotus also may be styled a disciple 
of Hecataeus. He felt such admiration for the achieve- 
ments of the Persian kings that he planned to write both 
a history of the wars they had waged and a geographical 
survey of their empire. Only at a later stage, when he 
fell under the spell of the Athenian democracy, did he 
realize the greatness of the victory of Greece over Persia, 
and made this the chief subject of his narrative. Even so, 
his account showed so much sympathy with the van- 
quished that later Greek writers, probably influenced by 
Isocrateun panhellenism, did not hesitute to brand 
Herodotus as a friend of the barbarians. 

3. The immediate success of [lerodotus was great; 
but his history was too discursive to satisfy the literary 
taste of succeeding generations, and seemed remote from 
the problems of party politics and of Athenian imperial- 
ism which soon took the place of the Persian Wars as the 
centre of Greek political interest. These problems pro- 
duced two new kinds of historical writing: (1) a ‘scientific’ 
account of the Peloponnesian War by Thucydides; (2) a 
violently biased propaganda, chiefly on the part of Greek 
conservatives, who cast their programmes into the mould 
of an idealized or merely fictitious past, and published 
pamphlets agamst the Athenian democracy (Pseudo- 
Xenophon) and its leaders (Stesimbrotus), as well as 
schemes of oligarchic constitutions (Critias, Theramenes, 
etc.). Meanwhile, a new branch of historical writing, the 
memoir, was created by Ion of Chios and others. 

4. In the fourth century Greek historiography was 
influenced by the prevailing dissatisfaction with public 
life, the growing detachment from politics, and a renewed 
interest in forcign Powers (Persia and, later, Macedonia) 
which showed signs of becoming the deciding factor in 
Greek pohtics. lt was the Asiatic Greek Ctesias who was 
chiefly responsible for the revival of interest in Persian 
history and civilization. ‘Thucydides himself had pre- 
pared the way for these tendencies, for in the final draft 
of his History he had emphasized the bearing of moral 
ideas on history, and had shown that the subject of 
historical writing could not be confined to politics alone. 
His continuators, however, neglected his method of 
research and his accuracy and obeyed new masters, 
Socrates, Plato, and Isocrates. "The latter, besides im- 
posing new rules of style, taught the principles of 
panhellenism, while both Socrates and Plato laid down 
principles of morality as standards of political judge- 
ment. Xenophon, Theopompus (both of whom started 
at the point in the Peloponnesian War where Thucydides 
had left off), and E phorus combined the two methods and 
created a new form of historical writing. Xenophon 
inaugurated a literary fashion in associating historical 
memoirs and romance (in the Anabasts and the Cyro- 
paedia); his political partisanship and eculogistic rhetoric 
appealed to every class of reader and secured for his 
Hellenica a wide, though not wholly merited influence. 
Ephorus envisaged the history of the Greek peninsula as 
a unity, and was the first to write a complete account from 
the mythical age down to Philip of Macedon. ‘The success 
of his work, which was to become the ‘vulgate’ of Greek 
history, is best attested by the fact that it was never 
repeated. In his principal work, the Philippica, Theo- 
pompus accomplished something equally unique in 
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Greck historical writing. Psychological insight into his 
protagonist, Philip, whom he saluted as the creator of a 
new age, moral and political discussions, geographical 
digressions m which he boasted that he had surpassed 
Herodotus, made of the Philippica perhaps the crowning 
achievement of classical and certainly the forerunner of 
Hellenistic historiography. 

§. Amore scientific if less ambitious school of historio- 
graphy was founded ın the fourth century by Cleidemus 
and Androtion, who wrote local histories of Attica 
(Ar6tdes) based on documentary evidence, and by 
Aristotle and Philochorus, who also collected and 
published records of public and religious institutions, 
games, and literary competitions. ‘These research his- 
tonans laid the foundations of Hellenistic scholarship 
and antiquarianism. But the principal historians of the 
licllenistic age, disregarding documentary evidence and 
the technique of historical writing, aimed, as a general 
rule, not at being accurate and learned, but readable. 
The political and military accounts of the expedition of 
Alexander the Great written by official authors such as 
Aristobulus, Nearchus, und Ptolerny (on whom Arrian 
is chiefly dependent) were soon superseded by the highly 
rhetorical and romantic stories of Callisthenes, Oncesi- 
critus, and Cleitarchus, who founded the ‘vulgate’ tradi- 
tion represented by Diodorus and Plutarch, as well as 
by Justin and Curtius. 

6. In the third and second centuries the field of 
histonography was similarly divided between men of 
political and military experience, such as Hieronymus, 
Aratus, and Polybius, and writers who sought to enter- 
tain or to excite ther readers by a pathetic or realistic 
style of narrative (Duris, Phylarchus). The latter school 
was more generally read; because of the prominence 
which it gave to outstanding personages, ıt was largely 
utilized by biographers and ultimately became the chief 
source of Plutarch. 

7- Since no Hellenistic historian, with the exception 
of Polybius, survived the change in Greek taste and 
mentality towards the end of the first century n.c., 
Plutarch 1s indisputably the author who provides the 
best survey of the methods, peculiarities, and defects of 
Hellenistic historiography. Plutarch established the 
principle that history is the product, not of dry abstrac- 
tions, such as economics, partics, chmatc, environment, 
ctc., but of the will and the passions of individuals. 
Another feature of Plutarch’s biographies, the equal 
measure Of importance which he attached to Greek and 
to Roman personages, illustrates the readiness with which 
Hellenistic historians perceived the significance of the 
Roman conquests and influenced Roman culture and 
historical writing. Greek authors were the first to realize 
the problem and importance for world-history of the 
Roman Empire, and through them the Romans became 
conscious of the mission they were called on to fulfil. 
A far-sighted interest in the beginnings of Roman history 
was shown by Timaeus, a Sicilian Greek of the early 
third century, who coupled the history of his native 
island with that of Greece and Italy. Polybius, taking 
up the story where Timaeus left off, at the beginning of 
Rome’s Punic Wars, made it the object of lus work to 
bring home to his compatriots the military, political, and 
moral advantages which gave the Romans their victory 
and guaranteed its permanence. The providence of God 
had imposed on Rome the task of building an empire, 
and this empire was actually working out to the matcrial 
and moral benefit of its subjects. This idea Polybius’ 
continuator, Posidonius, also sought to convey; in his 
view, apparently, the commonwealth of God was reflected 
in the world-wide Roman Republic, and the unity of 
history was realized in the unity of the Roman Empire. 
The immense influence exerted by Posidonius is attested 
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by the revival of historical feeling which he promoted. 
Not only did he become the model and the chief source 
of universal historians and epitomizers, such as Diodorus 
and Nicolaus of Damascus, and of geographers such as 
Strabo, but he also suggested inquiries into less familiar 
fields. It was under his spell that interest in primitive 
or non-European races was felt and satisfied. In the 
Augustan age the literary critic, Dionysius of Hah- 
carnassus, turned to explore the origins and carly history 
of Rome. In a similar spirit Flavius Josephus, procecd- 
ing along the path paved by Philo, wrote under the 
Flavians a history of the Jews, in order to show the 
similarity of their civilization with that of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

8. Hitherto Greek historians had merely tried to vie 
with their Roman counterparts. he Greek historians of 
the second century A.D. took advantage of the post- 
Neronian resurgence of the Hellenized East and gave 
their contemporaries a new knowledge of their past and 
a new stimulus to study contemporary problems. ‘l‘here 
thus came about a revival of interest in ‘classical’ authors, 
some historical criticism of them even by mere littérateurs 
such as Aelrus Aristides, Herodes Atticus, etc., und 
eventually Libanius, and a renewed study of the methods 
and techniques of historical writing as practised by 
"Thucydides and Polybius. ‘There is evidence of this in 
Lucan’s treatise ‘iow to write history’. Arran re- 
counted the story of Alexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors in the manner of a [Terodotus or a Xenophon and 
in conscious opposition to the ‘vulgate’ of the romancers, 
such as Callisthenes and Cleitarchus, and the ‘biography’ 
of Plutarch. Above all Greek historians turned to Rome 
no longer to justify her origins and her sway, as Diony- 
sius, Nicolaus of Damascus, Strabo, and others had done, 
but to record the wars of the Republic (so Appian of 
Alexandria) or to supply a sort of pendant to Livy by 
relatmy ın Greek the whole course o, Rome’s history 
down to the era of the Severi (so Cassius Dio). These 
developments marked the entry of the Greeks and their 
culture into the Roman Empire, gave their interpretation 
of Roman history, and helped to preserve not only the 
records of the past but also the consciousness of a com- 
mon bond ın cultural affinities which was still felt by 
Byzantine scholars (e.g. Procopius). Through them, and 
sometimes through Latın authors such as St. Augustine 
and Orosius, who were the chief Western heirs of the 
Oriental and Tellenistie tradition of the evelical succes- 
sion of Empires, the methods of Greek historiography 
were transmitted to Christianity and played a part in 
forming the new conception of history which was re- 
quired by Chiristian belief. 


See the articles on individual historical writers, 
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HISTORIOGRAPHY, ROMAN. The beginnings of 
Roman historical writing he not solely in the pontifical 
tradition but in Hellenistic historiography. ‘The first 
Roman historians, Fabius Pictor, Cincius Alimentus, 
Postumius Al]binus, and C. Acilius, wrote in Greek to 
glonfy Rome's foundation and justity her institutions 
and policy to the Hellenistic world. Vheir work thus 
comes under the class not of annalistic chronicles but of 
the Hellenistic histories. Political writers, not profes- 
gional historians, narratores, not exornatores rerum, they 
fell short of Cicero’s rhetorical standards (De Or. 2. 51-2; 
Leg. 1. 5), but their quahty is reflected in the emwroda 
of Scipio Africanus (Polyb. 10. g) and Scipio Nastica 
(Plutarch, Aem. 15 {¥.). ‘Their tradition inspired Polybius 
to analyse and sct in its perspective the imperial rise of 
Rome, and their work was continued in Latin, in its 
same form, by Cato in his Ovigines (see ANNALS). 

2. It was Cato, after Ennius, who inspired national 
histonography m Rome. The ‘early’ annalists, Cassius 
lemina and Calpurnius Piso, began the systematic 
reconstruction of Roman history; and the study of ponti- 
fical law, cult and constitutional antiquities, pubhc and 
private law, reflects the growth of historical conscious- 
ness, influenced by Store thought, which led to the pub- 
lication of the annales maxima (c. 123 B.C.). This definitive 
work of documentary reconstruction and formal arrange- 
ment founded the annalistic histonographical yévos; 
the influence of Hellenistic theory furthered its develop- 
ment. Cn. Gellius probably first applied the rhetorical 
Isocratcan methods to claboration of the records; the 
immediate post-Sullan annalists, Valerius Antias and 
Claudms Quadrigarius, by tree legalistic reconstruction 
and conventional rhetorical claboration, fully established 
the hterary form, which was accepted by Livy and 
adapted by the imperial annalists and Tacitus. 

3. In contemporary historiography Polybius? work 
was continued by Posidonius, and his methods followed 
by Sempronius Asclhio. Aemilius Scaurus and Rutlius 
Rufus wrote autobiography, Catulus and Sulla left 
Unopvypata., Coelius Antipater introduced the hestotrical 
monograph and Asianic style; ITellenistic biography 
grew on the tradition of the laudatio funebris (q.v.). It 
may be said that all the Hellenistic historiographical 
yéy were established in Rome, with increasing literary 
independence, by the time of Sulla. 

4. Sisenna practised the dramatic ‘Peripatetic’ art of 
Cleitarchus in lus work on Sulla. Annalistic history 
continued with Macer, the democrat, and Tubero, the 
Caesarian. Contemporary history 1s represented by 
names from Cn, Aufidius to ‘Tanustus Geminus. Anti- 
quarian studies flourished with Nigidius Figulus and 
Varro, and Cornelius Nepos shows the advance of 
biography. Caesar’s Commentarii represent the Hellen- 
istic military úvropvýpara in Latin. The Caesarian and 
anti-Cacsarian writings, the Catones and Anticatones, 
mark the maturity of political propaganda. 

s. It 1s m this setting that Sallust wrote and Cicero 
defined the tasks of Roman historiography. Sallust 
represents political analysis, associating Cuatonian 
archaism with Thucydidean severitas, and joining to 
rhetorical device the syntactica aggressiveness of his 
style. Cicero held the Hellenistic view that history, an 
‘opus oratorium maxime’, should be based on the rhctori- 
cal Isocratean canons represented by Timaeus. These 
theoretical principles reflect their different historical 
purpose, Cicero justifying the tradition with dignity, 
Sallust attacking present corruption against the principles 
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of traditional morality. The issuc in thought and in mode 
was defined, and Livy’s Augustan idealism could follow 
Cicero, Tacitus draw mspiration from Sallust. 

6. Augustan historiography marks the balance of 
Roman tradition and Hellenistic influence. Memoirs 
dealing with the cnd of the Republic are common, from 
Augustus himself to Tiro. Asinius Pollio practised imde- 
pendent criticism. Livy, on the one side, glorified the 
Republican tradition; Pompeius Trogus, on the other, 
set Rome in her Hellenistic perspective. To the Lsocratean 
rules Ivy adds elaborate rhetorical and = dramatic 
cHects, practising the fine psychological imtetpretation 
which had come to maturity in Rome from Flellenistic 
studies. Poeucal colour makes his opening books the 
prose epic of Rome; the later books enshiine the annahistic 
tradition and adapt the form to contemporary history. 
Trogus avoided direct rhetoric. 

97. The Augustan achievements were final in their own 
ficld. Fenestella might add antiquarian interest, L. 
Arruntius Sallustian style to the annalistic tradition, but 
Lavy was followed, after Velleius Paterculus, only by the 
Epitome and its dependent writers. Trogus, unchal- 
Jenged, was jomed by Curtius Rufus, but ‘Vhallus, 
L. Cornelius, Bocchus, and Vibius Maximus led mercly to 
Justin's Epitome. Atter the Republican work of Cremutius 
Cordus, however, the imperial annahists appear: Aufidius 
Bassus, the Elder Pliny continuing his work, the Elder 
Seneca, and Bruttedius Niger; then Clavius Rutus, 
Vipstanus Messalla, and Fabius Rusticus. Imperial rule 
increased biography, not only of the emperors but of their 
administrators, and memoirs were common. Exempla 
were published by Valerius Maximus and Hyginus. 
Ethnography and geography became popular, while 
thetoricul theory developed in declamation. 

8. Thus the Roman historiographical yéy held their 
place in the first century, and ‘Tacitus adapted them in 
unity of conception and stylistic mastery. Historical in 
his treatment of rhetorical theory, biography, and ethno- 
graphy, he pressed these in their turn into the service of 
history. Roman in his central theme, traditional in his 
political judgement, he strove for dramatic concentration 
and psychological depth; to the annalistic conventions 
and rhetorical effect he added the severitas and syntactical 
aggressiveness of Sallust. Drawing on historical tradition 
and historiographical technique, he created a work of 
original genius, 

9. Imperial biography attained its highest pomt with 
Suctonius, but after Murtus Maximus it degenerated to 
the Historia Augusta. Roman historiography entered 
the age of cpitome and chronicle: the handbooks of 
Ampelius and Julus Obsequens, chronographical 
work, the breviana of Florus, Granius Licimanus, 
Aurchus Victor, Eutropius, and Festus. Ammianus 
Marcellinus alone shows historical quality in his 
continuation and imitation of Tacitus, but his tech- 
nique and style, for all their power, betray his historio- 
graphical isolation. Meanwhile Julius Africanus had 
added Jewish to Hellenistic and Roman history in order 
to establish a Christian chronicle, and Eusebius made 
this work definitive as well as creating ecclestastical 
history. Thus, Roman historiography passed to Hicrony- 
mus (Jerome) and Orosius, and supported Augustine's 
City of God, as it were, sub specie aetermtatis. 
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HOMER. The Grecks, with insignificant exceptions, 
believed that both the Jiad and the Odyssey were com- 
posed by Homer, but they had no certain or accepted 
facts about his dife. Hais date was very variously given, as 
contemporary with the Trojan War (Tzetz. Chil. 12. 183), 
soon after it ([Plut.] Vit. Hom. A 5), at the time of the 
Return of the Heraclidae (? Crates Theb. ap. ‘l'atianum 
Ad Gr. 31), at the time of the lonian wandering (Philostr. 
194. 9), in the middle of the ninth century (Hdt. 2. 53), 
and soo years after the Trojan War (‘Theopomp. [list. ap. 
Clem. Al. Strom. 1.117). This great divergence indicates 
that external evidence was Jacking and that the Grecks 
knew little more than we do. If we try to date the poems by 
internal evidence, some facts emerge. Archaeology gives 
ambiguous results, but forbids an eurly date, since the 
situng statue of J/. 6. 302-3 cannot be earlier than the 
eighth century, the shield of Agamemnon ın J. 11. 19 ff. 
may be even later, and the use of the phalanx in warfare 
(Il. 13. 131 IT.) may be later still. Even if we regard these 
passages as later corrections or additions, the had, 
though it contains echoes of much earlier times in some 
matters, certainly does not describe the culture of the 
Mycenacan age as a contemporary document should. 
Literary evidence gives at least a terminus ad quem in the 
seventh century, when ‘l'erpander ts said to have recited 
Homer at Sparta and echoes of him are to be seen in 
"l'yrtacus (frs. 6-7, 21-8 from //. 22. 71-6, fr. 8. 29- 
34 from Ji. 16. 215-17), Semonides (fr. 29 trom JI. 6. 
146), and Alcman (fr. 1. 48 from J}. 9. 124, tr. 73 from 
di. 3. 39). Archilochus seems also to give variations on 
Homeric phrases at fr. 65 (Od. 22. 412), fr. 41 (Od. 14. 
228), fr. 38 (Il. 18. 309), und though the date of [Tesiod 1s 
not known, he seems to be later than Homer, since Op. 
159-60 may owe something to //, 12. 23 and Th. 340 ff. 
to Íl. 12. 20 ff. We may then perhaps place Homer before 
700 B.C., though we must admit that there is always a 
possibility of his text having been altered and the indica- 
tions of date being additions. 

2. Ihs place was a matter of dispute in antiquity. Of 
the different possibilities Chios and Smyrna are best 
supported. Chios was regarded as his home by Semomdes 
of Amorgos (tr. 29), and ıt was there that the Homeridac 
lived and maintained his memory (schol. Pind. Nem. 2. 
1), while Smyrna was supported by Pindar (fr. 279). 
The predominance of Ionic clernents m Homeric 
language points to lonia as Homet’s home, and this 1s 
supported by hints in the pocms, notably by similes 
which mention the Cayster (//. 2. 459 ff.), the Icamnan 
Sea (ibid. 144 {7.), and a Maconian or Carian woman (1. 
4. 141-2), and by a certain geographical acquaintance 
with the ‘l'road, the weeping Niobe on Sipylus (J/. 24. 
614 ff.), and the towns of the Acolic peninsula. Since in 
certain places (Z. 9. 4-5, 11. 305-8) he ımphes a shore 
facing west, he may have the Asiatic coast in his mind. 
On the other hand, in the Odyssey there 1s certainly some, 
not always exact, information about the islands round 
Ithaca and the Peloponnese, which may be duc to 
personal acquaintance or more probably to hearsay. fle 
scems on the whole to have lived in Jonia, since his 
apparent ignorance of the Dorians in the Peloponnese 
indicates that he knew little of ıt. 

3. Other traditions of his hfe, embodied in the ancient 
Lives, are almost without value. The episodes in them 
are usually to be traced back to episodes in the Zhad and 
Odyssey. The tradition that he was blind is better 
founded, since bards were often blind and the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo 172 speaks of a blind poet in Chios and 
may refer to him. His condition may well have resembled 
that of the bards in the Odyssey who earned a livelihood 
by singing lays at the courts of princes. In the Zad and 
Odyssey the poet says next to nothing about himself. 
This may imply that he was of a social position inferior 
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to that of his patrons, and belonged to the class of 
öņpioepyoi (Od. 17. 383). His tastes may to some extent 
be seen in his sımıles, which are drawn frorn contemporary 
hfe and show an interest in humble people quite unlike 
the heroes and heroines of his poems, in handicrafts and 
agricultural pursuits, ın animals and birds. 

4. Our ignorance of Homer's date, place, and life 
has led to scepticism about his existence. It has been 
thought that the poems are collections of lays put 
together from different sources, or orginal pocms much 
expanded and altered, or single examples of poems of 
which many different variants existed. ‘The early argu- 
ments for such views, based on the belief that no man 
could have composed poems of such a length before 
writing was known, have now been dispelled by our 
knowledge of what memory can do when writing is not 
familar. Other arguments, such as the presence of 
Tepetitions and inconsistencies, are less powerful when 
we realize that such poems were meant not to be read but 
to be heurd, and that in such conditions the poet cannot 
be so exact about details as he can when he 1s helped by 
a written text. Sull other arguments based on the varying 
treatment of the gods, of moral questions, of history and 
mythology, do not necessarily prove varicty of authorship, 
since it is at Icast possible that Horner belonged to an 
old tradition which provided him with a very mixed 
collection of materials, on which he drew freely and not 
always critically. 

§. On the other hand, the Jad and the Odyssey each 
shows ın itself the marks of a controllmg and unifying 
poct, In the Ziad the whole poem hangs on the wrath of 
Achilles, and though many other episodes are introduced, 
this gives a unity to the whole. ‘The last book picks up 
the themes of the first and shows the end of the wrath 
with which the poem began. The Odyssey shows what 
Ithaca was before Odysseus returned and then his return 
with his trrumphant conduct of it. I: each poem the 
characters are admirably consistent, convincing, and even 
elaborated—a trait unlikely if many hands have been at 
work. In each poern the language, rich, complex, and 
traditional though it is, seems to show no real differences 
between one section and another. The use of abstract 
nouns, of the digamma, of Acolic forms, of patronymics, 
all seem to be spread equally through the whole work. Any 
extensive omission of 4 long passage from cither poem in 
the belief that it is a later addition seriously impairs the 
structure and makes the plot less casy to understand. In 
both poems devices such as similes are used on a con- 
sistent plan, revealing the individual tastes of the poct 
and providing a variety where jt is most needed im the 
narrative. Each poem shows that it is a whole and 
suggests that even if many hands have gone to its making, 
most of the pocts preceded the actual author, who made 
use of their work but harmonized it according to his own 
ideal of composition. 

6. These considerations do not prove that the Fhad 
and Odyssey were necessarily composed by the same poet. 
This has been doubted even by some who believe that 
cach is itself the work of a single man. The Alexandrian 
grammarians who held this view were known as the 
‘Chorizontes’. There are certainly differences between 
the two pocms, though not all are equally important. 
Much may be explained by differences of theme and of 
setting. The Jihad deals with war, the Odyssey with 
peace; therefore the social structure of life ot Troy is 
different from that at Ithaca. The Ziad with its long 
accounts of battles is more monotonous than the Odyssey; 
therefore it uses many more similes to diversify its 
narrative. Many words appear in one pocm and not in 
the other, but that is to be expected from two storics so 
different. The Odyssey has an clement of fairytale almost 
lacking ın the Jiad, but that is natural in telling of 
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man’s wanderings at the ends of the world. It places its 
emphasis on wits, while the iad places its on courage, 
but that does not mean that the pocms were written in 
different ayes; for a heroic age may well admire cunning 
as much as bravery, and in any case the cunning of 
Odysscus ıs already manifest and admired in the Jad. 

7. The Odyssey certainly louks as 1f it were composed 
to be a sequel to the Jiad. 'Yhe events which fall between 
the two stories, the Wooden IHorse, the sack of Troy, the 
returns of the Achacans, the murder of Agamemnon, 
are all introduced, so that we have in effect a continuous 
narrative. Important characters of the Iliad who have 
no essential part in the story of Odysseus—Helen, 
Menclaus, Nestor, even Achilles and A1as—- appear at one 
point or another, before or atter death, in the Odyssey. 
The Odyssey closes with a second Nexua in which the 
great ghosts of ‘Troy make their last bow on the stage as 
if to make a finale to both poems. Morcover, these 
characters preserve their individuality from one pocm 
to the other; Odysseus, though depicted on a far greater 
scale, is recognizably the same man that he was in the 
Iliad, Nestor 1s no less garrulous and reminiscent, Helen 
still shows wisdom learned in suffering. Both poems, 
too, are simular in structure, though the Odyssey shows 
an advance in its tieutment of events which take place 
contemporancously. ln both we find similarities of 
technique, such as the way in which an action 1s first 
suggested and then postponed, the abrupt transition 
from one episode to another, the rapidity with which the 
final crisis comes when it comes, the slackening of tension 
after the crisis, and the quiet end. In both we find 
repeated lines and even passages which suggest that the 
poet, well instructed in his formulac, felt no qualms 
about using them when thev suited his need. Compared 
even with Hesiod or the Homeric Ifymns the Iliad and 
Odyssey seem to belong to a world of their own and sug- 
gest that they are the work of a single poct. 

8. On the other hand, there are, undeniably, serious 
differences between the two poems. ‘The Odyssey, at 
least im its second half, seems to lack the rapidity and 
torce of the Ziad. "The poet does not lead to his crisis 
with the same duectness, and in the handling of it there 
is not the same unmediacy of effect. The duflerence may 
of course be duc to advance of years; Homer may have 
begun to fail m his later poem (as | Longinus] suggests, 
Subl. 9). Again, in the Odyssey the gods are not what 
they were in the Jihad. Certain episodes show the old 
gay touch, but their position is, on the whole, different, 
and in the relations between Odysscus and Athene we 
may perhaps see a new view of the ways of the gods with 
men. Finally, the Odyssey seems to take a different view 
of lite from the Zad. The Suitors are lower characters 
than anyone except ‘I‘hersites, and their end, deserved 
though it may be, ıs conceived in a harsher and less 
travic temper than that in which Achilles revenges the 
death of Patroclus on Tector. These differences can be 
explained either as the result of passing years on a single 
poct or as the work of a second poet who admired and 
mutated the poet of the /iud but did not see eye to eye 
with him on all points. The first alternative seems more 
likely because the differences are outweighed by the 
stmularities and are at least explicable if we assume the 
Odyssey to be the later of the two poems. 

g. Even if we admit that a single poct composed both 
pocms, we must also admit that he owed a very great 
deal to tradition. The extent of his debt may be seen 
in the many stories which he mentions but does not 
elaborate, showing that they were already known, in his 
use of standard epithets for his characters, who have 
often grown beyond them, in his inconsistent treatment 
of the gods, now as real moral forces, now as figures of 
comic relief, in the episodic character of his narrative, a 
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survival from the method of short narrative lays, in his 
language, which was never a spoken tongue, but, being 
drawn from different dialects and full of archaisms, 
artificial lengthening, synonyms, and alternative forms, 
shows the marks of many years given to ns making, 
Above all, this traditional character is apparent in the 
important fact that Homer composes not with words 
but with groups of words or formulac. In almost every 
line we find u sct of words that occurs elsewhere, often 
many times, This technique belongs to improvised 
verse. The poet who improvises must Icarn formulae 
before he can practise his art, and though there 1s no 
reason to beleve that the Ziad and Odyssey were ever 
improvised, ıt is clear that their technique ıs derived 
from improvisation. Of these formulae many must have 
existed before llomer, and at times we may see traces 
of his indebtedness when a phrase 1s not perfectly suited 
to its context. But such formulae were no doubt altered 
and new formulae invented, and thcre is no reason to 
think that Homer took over all his frorn other poets. 
In fact the success of many parts of his poetry is un- 
thinkable if he confined himself entirely to traditional 
phrases. So, too, in his plots we may find hints of an 
carlher treatment which is net his. In the poems which 
Jay behind the Jud Achilles seems actually to have 
mutilated Hector, but Homer avoids this and makes 
his hero give back the dead body to Priam. In the stories 
of Odysseus there must have been variants of the means 
by which he was recognized; in the Odyssey these are 
combined and worked into a single story. These earlier 
versions were obliterated by Homer and quite forgotten, 
but it seems next to certain that he used them and 1m- 
proved on them. 

10. Even 1f Homer composed the liad and Odyssey, 
we cannot assume that we have them just as he left them. 
There are certainly imterpolations in them. Some are 
not serious, others, like passages in Od. 11, may easily 
be detected. But it is quite possible that there are still 
others, though there is no sure way to mark them. ‘The 
language, too, has certainly been altered from its first 
appearance, notably by the substitution of Attic forms 
duc to the recitauon of the poems at Athens and to the 
fact that Athens was the centre of the Greek book-trade. 
Other changes are due to the misunderstanding of 
archaic words and their distortion or replacement by 
others. And the text may have suffered more than this. 
If it was preserved, as 1s possible, in the oral tradition 
of the Hometidac, ıt cannot but have suffered seriously 
m the centuries between Homer's death and the appear- 
ance of the first texts in the time of Pisistratus. Even if it 
was written down much earlier and preserved with 
reverence as a sacred book, it may still have suffered 
serious changes. In any case it 1s not as we have it that 
the author Icft it, and we cannot confidently restore it 
to its original purity. 

11. Whatever our views may be on the authorship of 
the Ilomeric poems, there is no doubt of their astonishing 
quality. They combine legends of a very distant past with 
a lively sense of the living scene, and though their charac- 
ters are heroes and heroines, they are remarkably real. 
The story is told with a great simplicity, but this makes 
its episodes more dramatic, and in their greatest moments 
they contain some of the greatest poetry in the world. The 
plot moves with an unusual speed and the climaxes in 
both poems make an overwhelming impact. The rich, 
traditional language is ready for every occasion and, 
despite its richness, helps to maintain the essential sim- 
plicity. "The poems are variously exciting, humorous, 
pathetic, and dramatic, and despite their fantastic elements 
never far from common humanity. The similes present 
a whole world of contemporary people and things which 
lie outside the actual heroic tale, and the description 
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of the shield of Achilles is surely the poet’s vision of his 
own world as he knew it in war and peace. The poct 
or poets fully deserve their place at the beginning of 
European literature, since they have marked out for 
succeeding generations what the poetry of action and 
suffering ought to be. 


For the allegorical interpretations of Homer, see 
ALLEGORY. 


Text. Iliad, ed. T W. Allen (1931), with prolegomena and full 

apparatus; Odyssey, ed. T, W. Allen (O.C.'T., 1906). 

í OENE, Iliad, W. Leaf (1900-02); Odyssey, W. B. Stanford 
1947). 

CRITICISM. F. A. Wolf, Prolegomena ad Homerum” (1876), K- 
Lachmann, Betrachtungen uber Homers Thas) (1874); P. Cauer, 
Grundfragen der Homerkritth® (1921-3); EÈ. Drerup, Das Homer- 
problem in der Gegenwart (1921), U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Dre lhas und Homer (1916); J A Scott, The Unity of Homer (U S A 
1921), C. M. Bowra, Tradttton and Design in the Iad (1930), W J- 
Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer's Odyssey (1930), M Parry, 
L' Epithete traditionelle dans Homère (1928), M Nilsson, Flomer and 
Mycenae (1933); I1 I.. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (1940); 
T B. L. ebster, From Mycenae to Homer (1958), D. L. Page, 
History and the Homeric Iliad Q59); A J. Wace and F H 
Stubbings, A Companion to Homer (1902); G S. Kirk, The Sungs of 
Homer (1962), A. Lesky, PW Suppl x1, 637 A. c. M. B. 


HOMERIDAE, a guild devoted to reciting Homer’s 
poetry (Pind. Nem. 2. 1, Pl. Phdr. 252 b) and telling 
stories about his life (Pl. Resp. 599 e, Isoc. r0. 65; the 
extant ‘Lives of Homer’ must ultimately derive from this 
source). Ordinary rhapsodes (q.v.) looked up to them as 
authorities and arbiters. They flourished in Chios, and 
it is said that they were originally Ilomer’s descendants 
(Harp., s.v. “Ounpidat, quoting Acusilaus and Hellanicus), 
but later admitted others, who foisted much of their own 
work on Homer (schol. Pind. Nem. 2. 1; see CYNAETHUS). 
It was on them that Chios based its claim to Homer 
(Strabo 645, Certumen 13-15). 


T. W. Allen, Homer, the Origins and the Transmission oine T 
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HOMONOIA, agreement or concord between the 
members of a community. The bitter experience of 
faction in Greck States led to much theoretical praise of 
concord, also from early [Icllenistic times to a certain 
amount of cult (altar at Syracuse, Livy 24. 22. 13; at 
Olympia, Paus. 5. 14. 9; inscriptional dedications, sce 
Stoll in Roscher'’s Lex. i. 2701, 30 ff.), also quite common 
occurrence on coins (ibid. 2702, 31 ff.), which may or 
may not connote actual cult in the States issuing them. 
Hence the cult was occasionally projected into remote 
antiquity, as Ap. Rhod. 2. 717 ff., where the foundation 
of a shrine of Homonoia is ascribed to the Argonauts 
(q.v.). No doubt some of the dedications, etc., refer at 
least equally to Concordia (q.v.). 

See ın general E:liv Skard, FEuergetes-Concordia (1942), 67 ff; 


W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind (1933); 
and various references in the index to Nilsson, GGR i. Il J R. 


HONESTIORES. The Romans made a broad distinc- 
tion, which was at first social but acquired in the Prin- 
cipate and thereafter an increasing number of legal 
consequences, between an upper class usually termed 
honestiores and a lower class of humiliores. No legal 
definition of the two classes is found, and the allocation 
of an individual to one or the other was probably at the 
discretion of the court. The legal consequences lay in 
part in the private law, but were most marked in the 
criminal law, honestiores being subject to milder penalties 
than Aumuliores (rarely the death penalty, never death by 
crucifixion or bestiis obicere; relegatio (q.v.) in insulam in 
place of forced labour in the mines, etc.). The distinction 
is not the same as that drawn in the later Empire be- 
tween potentiores and tenuiores. The legal relevance of the 
latter distinction lies not in privileges conferred on the 
potentiores, but on the contrary in the restrictions which 
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the legislator attempted to impose on their abuse of their 
wealth or position. 


G. Cardascia, Rev. Hist. de Droit 1950, 405 ff., 461 ff. B. N. 


HONESTUS of Corinth, author of ten epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology and some others discovered on stone 
near Thespiae, was apparently contemporary with 
‘Tiberius. His poems lack all but historical interest. 


Gow and Page, 2400 ff. Cichorius, Röm. Studien vni. 11, HI. Dessau, 
Hermes 1912, & Prieuner, lermes 1920 >. H. 


HONEY (péd, mel), the chief sweetener known to the 
ancients, who understood apiculture (cf. Varro, Rust. 3. 
16) and appreciated the honey-producing qualities of 
flowers and localities. Hymettus honey was famed for 
pale colour and sweet flavour; Sicilian (particularly 
Ilybla) as proverbially good; Corsican, harsh and bitter; 
Pontic, poisonous, inducing madness. Honey was used in 
cookery, confectionery, and medicine, and valued for its 
preservative qualitics. Its religious associations derive 
from the notion that it is a ros caelestis, which bees gather 
in the upper air as well as from flowers (cf. Arist. ist. An. 
5. 22, 55329). Poets repeat the fancy that it dripped 
trom trees in the Golden Age. As celestial it possesses 
mystic virtues, was used in hbations for the dead (see S. 
Eitrem, Opferritus (1915), passin), and im literature 1s 
piven to infants to impart numinous qualities, as wisdom 
or cloquence (see IT. Usener, KL Schr. iv (1913), 398 ff.). 
Bees fed the intant Plato with honey (Cic. Div. 1, 78: ct. 
A. S. Pease, ad loc.), and Zeus was called Melissaios from 
a similar legend of his Cretan birth. 

W I. Roscher, Nektar und Ambrova (1884), W. Robert-Tornow, 
De apum mellisque apud veteres sigmficatione et symbolia et mytho- 
logica (1891), W. ‘Telter, JTS 1927, 107 ft., W. Michnelis in Kittel’s 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen ‘Testament w 550 7 (1942), 


and W F. Arndt and F.W Gingrich in The Greek English Lexicon 
of the New Testament (1957). See also DPE-KIEPING, MELISSA. W T. 


HONORIUS, Fravius, West Roman FEinperor (a.D. 
393-423), born in 384, was the younger son of Theodosius 
I (q.v.), who elevated him to the rank of Augustus in 
393. He became sole ruler of the West when his tather 
died in 395; but the effective ruler until 408 was Stilicho 
(q.v.). The main events of his reign thereafter were the 
sieges of Rome in 408-10, a period which Ilonorius spent 
safely in Ravenna, the occupation of Spain by the Vandals 
and other barbarians ın 409, and the loss of control in 
Britain. In addition, numerous usurpers rose and fell. 
Honorius diced without issue (423). He was one of the 
feeblest of all the Roman Emperors, and when he did 
intervene in politics his interventions were usually 
calamitous. E A T. 


HONOS and VIRTUS. These abstractions, represent- 
ing bravery in battle and its due reward, had three 
temples in Rome; one outside the Porta Collina (Cic. 
Leg. 2. 58), to Honos; one ad portam Capenam, dedicated 
originally to lonos by Q. Fabrus Maximus Verrucosus 
in 234 B.C., then enlarged into a double temple to both 
by M. Marcellus (Livy 25. 40. 2-3; 27. 25. 7—9; 2g. 11. 
13), because two deities could not be worshipped in one 
cella; one somewhere near the Capitolium, built by 
Marius after defeating the Cimbri and Teutones. 


Platner-Ashby, 259; Wissowa, RK 149 ff ; Latte, RR 235 ff; M 
Bieber, A¥Arch. 1945, 25 ff. H.J. R 


HOPLITES (ozmAirac) were the regular type of heavy- 
armed infantry in the Greek city-states. Citizens who 
could not maintain horses, yet had sufficient property 
to equip themselves with full personal armour, were 
required to serve as hoplites. In the later fifth century 
at Athens the hoplite qualification was regarded as 
equivalent to the old Solonian class of the zeugitat (q.v.). 
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The body-armour of the hoplite consisted of a helmet 
with nasal and cheek picces, a breastplate, and greaves of 
bronze. The heavy bronze shield was his chief defence; 
it was circular or elliptical in shape and was usually 
secured on the left arm and hand by a central metal arm- 
band and a handgrip on the inner rim. The iron sword 
was short and straight; the spear, some g feet long, was 
held in the hand for thrusting. When ın proper formation 
on their appropriate terrain hoplites were able to sustain 
effectively the assaults of archers or cavalry. But they 
were slow and heavy in attack, and when in difficult 
country or scattercd they were easily defeated in detail. 

J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Heerwesen und Kriepfihrung der 


Griechen und Romer (1928), 50 f.; H. L. Lorimer, “Ihe Hoplite 


Phalanx’, BSA 1947, 7011; A. N. Snodgrass, Arms and Armour of 
the Greeks (1907). H. W.P. 


HORAE, goddesses of the Seasons ın Greek mythology. 
In Homer the Horae roll asıde the veil of clouds from the 
gate of Olympus (//. 5. 749; 8. 393), which 1s perhaps a 
mythological expression of the behef that they could give 
rain ot heat. Hesiod (7h. 901) makes the Horae daughters 
of Justice and gives to them individual names, Eunomia 
(Good Government), Dike (Right), and Etrene (Peace). 
Commonly they are, however, regarded as goddesses who 
come with the changes of scasons and make flowers and 
plants grow. ‘Their names and number vary from region 
to region. In Attica these names were Thallo, Karpo, 
and perhaps Auxa, referring to growth, flowering, and 
ripeness of vegetation (C. Robert, Comment. ın hon. 
Mommsen, 143). These Horue of fertility had a place on 
the hps of peasants (Ar. Pax 1168). The Hesiodic Horae, 
who stand for ethical and political ideas, are mentioned in 
some later inscriptions (Kabel, Epigr. Gr. 1110). Because 
they have the power to make things und beings grow and 
because the gifts of the Torac are pleasant, they are wel- 
come guests at marriages and births of Olympians and 
heroes (Hes. Op. 75; Hymn. Hom. Ven. (vi), 5; Pind. 
Pyth. 9. 60; Paus. 2. 13. 3; Moschus 2. 164). When 
Hellenic religion devclops to a more unified and intel- 
lectual state, the Seasons, whether three or four, are also 
called JJorae. Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter all 
bring their proper blessings and are depicted in art with 
appropriate attributes. The regularity of seasons was a 
fuvourite argument of CGreck philosophers for the exist- 
ence of a divine world order (Plato, Epin. 977 b; von 
Arnim, SVE i, no. 499, ef. Aratus, Phaen. 550). Scusons 
appear in Roman houses and on Roman tombs (F. 
Cumont, Rev. Arch. 1916, u, p. 1). The Horace are associ- 
ated with many deities, e.g. Demeter, Kore, Pan, Apollo, 
Dionysus, Aphrodite, and Hehos, but only as subordinate 
companions. Philochorus describes some details of the 
cult of the Horae in Athens (ap. Athen. 2. 38; 14. 656). 
They were worshipped also in Argos and Olympia. In 
art, Florae are first shown on the François vase, without 
any individualizing attributes, whereas the later Season- 
Horae are carefully distinguished from each other by 
attributive plants and animals. 


P. Herrmann, De Horarum figuri (1887), J A Hild in Dar -Sag , 
rv: A. Merlin, Monuments Prot 1944, 1133, M P. Nilsson, Prnutive 
Time Reckoning (Lund, 1920), Farnell, Cults v, 426, F. Schroeder, 
Gymnasium 1956, 57. G. M.A. Il. 


HORATII were, according to a popular tradition (pro- 
bably independent of Greek literary influence), three 
Roman brothers in the time of Tullus Hostilius. Two of 
them were killed in combat with the Curiatui, three 
Alban brothers, while the survivor was tried, but ac- 
quitted on appeal, for the murder of his sister Horatia, 
betrothed to one of the Curiatu. An ancient ritual cele- 
brated at the Tigillum sororium and traditionally explained 
as a commemoration of Horatia probably gave rise to the 
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story, unless it was invented as a precedent for the insti- 
tution of the provocatio ad populum (see rRovocario). 


Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 109 fI. P.T. 


HORATTUS (1, PW 9) COCLES, a Roman who tradi- 
tionally held back the Etruscan army of Porsenna (q.v.) 
from the wooden Sublician bridge until it could be de- 
molished, and then, despite his wounds, swam across the 
Tiber to safety. Polybius, however, records (6. 55) that 
Horatius was drowned. The story is probably an actio- 
logical myth. Opposite the Sublician bridge, in the arca 
consecrated to Vulcan, there stood an ancient statue of a 
lame, one-eyed man, erected traditionally to Horatius. In 
fact, however, it represented not the wounded Horatius 
but Vulcan (one-eyed as a sun god, and lame like the 
Greek Hephaestus, or rather because the primitive sculp- 
tor could not express the movement of the legs). "he 
earliest allusion to the story 1s probably in Callimachus’ 
Actia (4. 107 Pf.). 


G. De Sanctis, Riv fil. 1935 (contra, G. Pasquali, Terze pagme 
stravagantt (1942), 96 f., and Walbank, Polybius 1. 740 £.), Ogilvie, 
Comm. Livy 1-5, 258 fI. P.T. 


HORATIUS (2) FLACCUS, Quintus, was born at 
Venusia (Venosa) in Apulia in Dec. 65 n.c. (Epist. i. 20. 
26 f.); the day was the eighth (Vita). He died on 27 Nov. 
8 B.C. (Vita), Horace says that his father’s family was of 
servile origin, and that his father was an auctioneer, with 
a small-holding (Sat. i. 6). His father took him all! the 
way to Rome for schooling under Orbilius (Sat. ì. 6; 
Epist. 1i. 1. 69 ff.). Horace then went to the university at 
Athens, and there was enticed by Brutus to serve under 
him as tribunus militum until the defeat at Philippi in 42 
R.C. [Ie returned to ltaly to find his father’s house and 
land gone in the confiscations; then, as he says with 
humorous exaggeration, paupertas impulit audax ut 
versus facerem (Epist. 11. 2. 41 f¥.). But just as his education 
suggests more paternal wealth than Horace implies, so 
here humour conceals the reality: he obtained a pardon 
for his political indiscretion and purchased the post of 
scrnibu quaestorius, a keeper of records to the quaestors 
(Vita). Yet there is an important truth in the humour: 
ITorace’s poetical activity caught the attention of 
Muecenas to whom he was introduced by Virgil (Sat. i. 6). 
From this time (perhaps about 38 B.c.—F pod. 1. 25-32; 
Sat. 1i. 6. 53 fl.), Horace became an increasingly important 
member of a circle of writers who, through Maecenas, 
were collected under the patronage of Augustus. He 
frequently mentions his Sabine farm which was an early 
bencfit of this patronage. He was able to refuse a request 
from Augustus to become his secretary, and the Vita 
preserves fragments of surprisingly jocular letters from 
the princeps to Horace: these facts are a measure of 
Horace's success in winning the confidence of the most 
powerful man in Rome. A less surprisingly warm 
relationship existed between Lorace and Maecenas whose 
will contained the words (addressed to Augustus) Horati 
Flacci ut mei esto memor. As long as Maccenas was the 
intermediary betwcen pocts and Augustus this affection 
is reflected in the many poctic addresses to him; ın 
Horace’s later work, however, there is only one brief 
reference to Maccenas (Carm. 1v. 11. 19). This need 
reflect no cooling of affection; poetic addresses, how- 
ever friendly, were formalities, and, since Horace now 
addresses Augustus directly, the simplest explanation is 
that soon after 20 B.C. Augustus no longer felt the need of 
a patronage—secretary relationship between himself and 
certain carefully selected writers. Horace was successful 
with the great and he rose above his humble birth: he 
expresses pride in both achievements, but a cautious 
reader will note that an unflattcring description of his 
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own personal appearance follows (Epist. i. 
Horace's self-revelation ıs often illusory. 


20. 19 ff.). 


Works 

Epodes. Seventeen poems (cleven in iambics and six 
in a combination of 1ambics with dactyls) in professed 
imitation of Archilochus. Eight are invectives (3, 4, 5, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 17), but only the joking attack on Maecenas (3) 
for giving Horace garlic concerns a real person (the 
identification by Porphyrio of Canidia in 5 and 17 as a 
Gratidia is both dubious since it could be an invention, 
and unhelpful since nothing 1s otherwise known of her). 
The feigned bitterness and ferocity, combined at times 
with obscenity (especially in 8 and 12), derive from 
Archilochus (e.g. with 10 cf. frs. 79 and 80 D.) or Hip- 
ponax (mentioned by Horace ın 6). A poem of Archilochus 
seems to be the model for 2 (fr. 22 D.), sixty-six lines of 
which praise the joys of the country and then a surprise 
ending of four lines reveals that Alfius the moneylender 
has been speaking. The rest of the pode, look forward 
to the Odes: 11 and 15 ure on love (treated rather 
amusingly), 14 explains to Maecenas that a love-afTair has 
delayed publication of the Epodes and 13 makes pre- 
purations for a symposium. 1, 7, 9, and 16 are political, 
and, while they seem to have analogues in Archilochus 
(with 16 cf. Arch. frs. 52 and 54 D.), they represent some- 
thing quite new in Roman poctry which Horace gradually 
evolved through the Epodes and Odes. Since r and 9 con- 
cern the battle of Actium, while 16 depends on Verg. 
Ecl. 4 (see Hermes 1938, 237 fE), the Epodes range 
between 40 and 31 B.C. and were published about 30 
R.C. Despite Horace's claim to have introduced the 
iambics of Archilochus to Rome (Epist. i. 19. 23 ff.), the 
composition und style of the Epodes display polished 
techniques derived from Hellenistic Greek poetry and par- 
ticularly epigrams. ‘he actuality of Archilochus is absent 
(as Horace says, loc. cit.), and, in this respect, Horace 
differed from Catullus who might otherwise be claimed 
as a predecessor (though Catullus, in spite of apparent 
similarities, is unlikely to have regarded Archilochus as 
his model). 

Satires. Horace called the work satzvae, but sometimes 
referred to the genre (especially together with the Epistles) 
as sermones. i. § (iter Brundtstnum) refers to an event of 
37 B.C. and this is the only firm date. Book ii was pub- 
lished in 30 B.C. since n. 6. 53-5 refer to events of late 
31 B.C. Each book is formally homogeneous: in book 1 the 
author speaks and presents his views; in book 11 all of the 
satires but one are written in the form of a dialogue. 
Book 1 contains ten satires (a fashionable number, cf. 
Virgil’s Eclogues); book 11 contains 8, no doubt because 
some of the satires are long and the bulk 1s about the 
same as that of book i (and of the twenty epistles in Eprst. 
i and of Epist. 11 if the Ars Poetica 1s added). Though 
Ennıus and Pacuvius had written satirue, the Horatian 
form of the genre was the invention of Lucilius (q.v.). 
Horace’s dependence on him extended to subjects and 
motifs (e.g. the iter Brundistnum i. 5 corresponds to 
Lucilius’ iter Siculum), but Horace’s greatest debt was 
the autobiographical form: every aspect of the composi- 
tion proceeds from and reflects the poet’s own life— 
opinions, ideas, adventures, food, family, friends, 
literary criticism, and, particularly, views on morality. 
Horace’s own view of Lucilius’? work can be shown to 
develop, and the most adequate expression of it (it. 1. 
30 ff.) most closely corresponds ta Horace’s own method. 
The two satires (i. 7 and 8) which appear least autobio- 
graphical (though 8 contains Canidia: cf. Epodes 5 and 17) 
are perhaps earlicst. The characters criticized are often 
traditional or invented (e.g. Gallonius, Maenius); or, 
apain, unimportant or dead or both (Tillius, Priscus, 
Tigellius). Sustained biting satire of the Juvenalian type 
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is absent, and vicious personalities against the living, if 
present at all, are very rare. In this respect Horace differs 
from Lucihus, as also in the polished skill of his style and 
metre. ‘he metre is a careful mformalizing of the epic 
hexameter, which, like the style, is infinitely varied be- 
tween the extremes of high epic and conversational 
laxity. Such a degree of stylistic flexibility 1s unknown 
outside the Satires and Epistles of Horace, and ıt ıs the 
product of careful artistry. Most characteristic of the 
composition is a fund of stories (aévoc), skilfully and 
pointedly told, that break and illustrate the flow of ideas. 
Perhaps most disconcerting and surprising ıs the humour 
that enlivens every subject, concealing the real mind of 
the writer, playing with equal case over obscenities as 
over the pomposities of philosophers, and mocking the 
writer no less than his world. 

Odes (Carmina), Books ni were published as a unit, 
framed between 1. 1 in which Horace hopes to be placed 
in the canon of lyric poets and ni. 30 where he claims an 
immortal lyric achievement. ‘The carlicst datable ode 
is i. 37 (after Cleopatra’s death in 30 n.c.) and the collec- 
tion was probably published about 23 u.c. ‘The collection 
was addressed to Maecenas. Horace claims the carly 
Greek lyric poets, Sappho and Alcaeus, as his model, 
and he claims to be the first Roman to introduce their 
style and rhythms into Latin (the two highly idiosyn- 
cratic poems of Catullus 11 and 51 impair that claim no 
more than the slight similarities between Archilochus and 
Catullus mpair Horace’s claim in respect of the Epodes). 
In spite of this his stylistic debt to the polished techniques 
of Alexandrian pocts 15 very great (as a comparison, ¢.£., 
of 1. 10 with Alcaeus fr. 308 L. and P. will show), and 
odes like 1. 5, 28, 30; iti. 22, 26 clearly owe much to the 
technique of Hellenistic epigrams. The scholiast Por- 
phyrio says that i. 45 was modelled on Bacchylides, and 
the poem is unique among the Odes ın treating an cpic 
theme in straight narrative. The ode ı 12 1s modelled 
fairly closely on Pindar, OF. 2 and m. 4 on Pyth 1; while 
i. 23 1s related to a fragment of Anacreon (fr. 39 D.). 
These odes are not truly lyric either in an ancient or 
a modern sense (see LYRIC POETRY, LATIN). Mostly, in 
imitation of early Greek lyric, they address mdividuals 
and are given a personal point of reference (sometimes 
highly contrived as in ut. 11 and 27); exceptions like 1. 2 
or iii. 6, which are closer to the technique of the Epodes 
(where Tlorace was prepared to address his countrymen 
in general), may be relatively carly. There are eighty- 
eight poems in the collection, with the widest conceivable 
range of mood and topic. Some are hymnic in form or 
contain hymnic clements, like i 10, 17 (combined with 
invitation), 21, 30, 32, 35; m. I1, 13, 18, 21, 22, 26, 30. 
Others have the form of invitations or give orders for 
preparations for a symposium; this must have been a 
traditional poetic form (cf. Catullus 13) but Tlorace ex- 
tended it and adapted it to accommodate serious reflec- 
tions on life and politics in a great variety of ways: e.g. 
i. 7, 9, 17, 20, 26, 27, 28; 11. 3, 7, 11, 14, ni. 8, 14, 17, 18, 
21, 28, 29 (in all of these—though in very different ways 
and with a great varicty of tone—the occasion and 
structure are provided by the idea of a symposium). 
Another form ıs that of the recusatto (going back to Calli- 
machus’ refusal—prologue of Alitta—to write an epic 
poem): Horace made this into a poetic form in which, 
while explaining that he could not treat great political 
themes in his poetry, he treated them by a form of 
praeteritio: e.g. i. 6; ii. 1, 9 (where Horace urges Valgius 
to join him in praising the deeds of Augustus), 12. 
Horace’s love-poems are (usually amusing) cssuys in a 
form of poctic composition rather than expressions of a 
human experience: i. 5, 8, 11, 13, 17, 19, 22, 23, 25, 30, 
33; D. 4, 5, 8; iii. 7, 9, 10, 15, 26, 27, 28. When addressing 
others his tone is teasing: when speaking of himself there 
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ia no attempt to convey self-revelatory experience. 
Horace’s most striking innovation was to introduce 
serious political statement into non-epic Roman poetry: 
such statements pervade ul] his poetic forms (not simply 
the so-called Roman Odes iii. 1-6) and the novelty may 
be characterized by comparing Catullus 34 with i. 21 
which is modelled on it: Catullus concentrates on the 
traditional Greek hymnic forms and the actual prayer 18 
the bald Romuligue . . . bona sospites ope gentem. Horace 
concentrates his prayer on Apollo and the whole final 
stanza summarizes hopes for the present political situa- 
ton. Many of the odes are complex, either combining 
several themes (c.g. 1. 7, 9, 12; 11. 6, 11, 14, 24, 29) or 
making demands on the reader with a dramatic sctting 
only gradually revealed by hints (e.g. i. 27, 24; 111. 8, 19). 
Horace's themes ure often criticized as commonplace— 
lite and death, etc. The criticism ıs too casy: it misses 
originality of treatment (e.g. 1. 24 where the consolatio has 
a new vivid, almost colloquial, form) and originality of 
expression, in which usage, choice (including borrowings 
from prose: see Axelson in Bibliography), and order of 
words produce novelty in Roman poctry. ‘The Odes, like 
all lIorace’s work, abound in illustrative advo: and por- 
traits which are often the poctic core of an ode: e.g. in. 
5 (Regulus), iji. 6 (the modern girl and the young Italian 
of an carlier century), 1. 25 (the Bacchante), in. 2g (the 
Tiber in flood), i. 4 (simply a serics of pictures), 1. 25 (the 
old prostitute). A sumular eflect, on a smaller scale, 1s 
often achieved by a mythological reference, made with 
great economy (e.g. 1. 28. 7 tt.), or a name that conjures 
up the great past of Rome or the sense of a far-off region 
or a loved and taumilar place: these are often the more 
effective for their very lack of precision and detall (e.g. 1. 
12, 33 fl.;u.1. 25 ff.; i1. 14. 17 fl. ;1. 22. 5 1E. ; n.20. 17 f1.; 
i. 4. 14 ff; ni. 29. 5 f1.). Care and polish (limae labor ct 
mora, AP 291) and technical excellence were Horace’s 
ideals, but the effect of the Odes is seldom laboured. 

llorace ceased writing lyrics after the publication of 
Odes 1-111; he resumed when he was commissioned by 
Augustus to write the Carmen Saeculare (a choral lyric mn 
Sapphic metre to be performed by a choir of twenty- 
seven hoys and twenty-seven girls) for the ludi saeculares 
in 17 B.C. The great marble insenption recording the 
ceremonies and the part played by Ilorace was tound 
in 18yo (JLS soso). The ode is addressed to Apollo, 
Diana, and the Capitoline deities; in the form of a prayer 
to them, the achieveinents of Augustus ure reviewed. 
Iorace continued writing lyrics, and Odes iv was the 
result; the latest datuble ode 1s 6 (return of Augustus in 
13 n.¢.). There are fifteen odes and the collection is 
addressed to Paulus Fabius (g.v. 9) Maximus (uaristo- 
cratic friend, almost relative, of Augustus). Some of the 
odes are sunilar to the earlier compositions: 7 (on Spring, 
cf. i. 4); 8 and g (on the power of poetry); 10 and 13 
(love); 11 and 12 (invitations); 2 and 15 (recusafiones). 
But scrious treatment of political themes predominates, 
and the Vita says that 4 and 14 (epimtkia for Tiberius and 
Drusus) were specially requested by Augustus. The 
style of writing and composition is more elevated, more 
nearly Pindaric, than the odes of i-i1; apart from this, 
what has been said of books imiu applies also to iv. Of 
the 103 odes in the four books, 37 are composed in 
Alcaic stanzas, 25 in Sapphic, and 34 are in various forms 
of Asclepiad (the remaining 7 are mainly isolated 
examples). See METRE, LATIN III. 

Epistles. The first book of Epistulae was probably 
published in 20 B.c. (i. 20. 26 ff.), if the reference to 
the Spanish victory of Agrippa (i. 12. 26) can be 
referred to a beginning of the campaign in 20 D.C. 
None is demonstrably earlier than 23 B.C. (13 refers to 
the presentation of Odes i-iii to Augustus), but some 
may have been written while Odes i-111 were still being 
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composed (cf. Satires and Epodes). Letters in verse had 
been written before, especially by lucilius; but the 
Epistles of [lorace are an original creation, a form of poetic 
composition which enabled him to treat any subject from 
a personal and subjective point of view. Ini. 1 to Maecenas, 
Horace jokingly claims to have given up poetry in favour 
of the far more important philosophy; but such ‘philo- 
sophy’ as is found in the Epistles 1s of a very homespun, 
untechnical sort: how to get on with great men, the 
dangers of avarice, the excellence of the simple life, town 
versus country life, etc. None can be shown to be ad- 
dressed to a fictitious person (but to Maecenas, ILolhus, 
Aristius Fuscus, Tiberius, Horace’s bailiff, Manlius 
Torquatus, Tibullus, ctc.) and the epistolary form 1s 
often only casually indicated (most often by the mere 
geographical separation of Horace from his addressee, 
but sometimes by formal indications: e.g. 5. 30; 9, 
epistula commendatiia; 10. 1 ff., 49-50; 16. 4)—20 1s an 
address to the book itself us if it were a slave for sale. The 
element of reality probably ceases here, and the occasion 
of each epistle ts fictitious, a dramatic setting for the 
composition (e.g. i. 5 is an invitation and closely com- 
parable to the examples of the form in the Odes): that 1s, 
the reader is never required by Horace to believe that he 
is rcading a real letter, sent on a particular occasion and 
personal to the addressee, and IJorace is at no pains to 
create such an illusion. The value of the form was that it 
provided Horace with a framework for mformal, con- 
versational composition; full expression could be given 
to the writer’s personality and the writing has all the 
humour and lively variety of the Satires, with an equal 
fund of illustrative stories and portraits but with more 
stylistic polish and refinement. 

Epist. ù. 1 to Augustus was written after 17 B.C. 
(132-7 seem to refer to Carm. Saec.) and probably after 
Drusus’ Alpine victories of 15 B.C. (cf. 252 with Carm. 
iv. 14. 11 f.) but before the publication of Carm. iv. 
Epist. it. 2, to Florus, was probably written in 19 R.c. 
while Tiberius was still m Armenia. Both are long (270 
and 216 lines) and concern literature: ii. 2 is close to 
1. 1 and asserts llorace’s reasons for concerning himself 
with philosophy, not lyric poetry; it. r ıs about poetry in 
the context of the Augustan regime and surveys the 
earlicr, sull admired, literature of Rome in sts relationship 
to socicty, asserting the merits of contemporary poetry. 
The conversational technique and the consequent 
absence of a strict logical framework combine to obscure 
the movement of thought in both these Epistles, a 
difficulty scarcely found in the shorter, less complicated 
Epistles of book 1. 

Ars Poetica: this is another epistle, addressed to a 
Piso and his two sons, but by the time of Quintilian st 
had been piven the more formal title (Inst., Ep. ad 

yyph. 2, viii. 3. 60); it ıs not attached to the Epistles in 
the MSS. Its date and the identity of the Pisones are un- 
known (Porphyrio says he was the consul of 15 5B.c.). If 
any weight can be given to the joking lines 301-9, they 
would most naturally suggest the context of Epist. i. 1 
and ii. 2, 1.¢. about 19 R.C. and before 17 H.c. It is a most 
puzzling work and, despite its skiJ] and humour, little 
is said about poetry that seems worthy of Horace. It con- 
centrates heavily on the traditional literary genres of 
epic and drama, and ıt is hard to believe that what Horace 
says was intended to have relevance to the contemporary 
literary scene, except for the general exhortations to care 
and polish in style. Porphyrio says of it: . . . congessit 
praecepta Neoptolemi tot Tlapiavot de arte poetica, non 
quidem omnia sed emtnentissima. Fragments of the fifth 
book of Philodemus’ Tepi noinpárwr were found at Her- 
culaneum, and they preserve some account, at second- 
hand, of the views of Neoptolemus. Various attempts have 
been made to show that Horace followed Neoptolemus 
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and that the structure of the Ars Poetica depends on 
him, In spite of this, it remains most probable that 
Horace constructed the work himself with the same in- 
formality and lack of framework as the other Epistles. It 
is impossible to estimate his debt to Neoptolemus, and 
statements of ancient commentators on such matters are 
apt to be untrustworthy. The work belongs to a context 
in which literary studies were still dominated by the 
work of Aristotle and by his exclusive interest in epic and 
drama: Horace adopted that point of view and what is 
original to him is the lively epistolary style and the 
humorous treatment. 
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HORSE AND CHARIOT RACES. In the four Pan- 
hellenic Festivals there were races both of driven and of 
ridden horses, and Pindar gives us the name of one race- 
horse, Pherenikos, belonging to Iheron of Syracuse, 
which won the race for single horses both at the Olympian 
and at the Pythian Games. This race, however, was only 
a sprint of under 6 furlongs, and was held of far less 
importance than the four-horse chariot-race which was 
the chief event of the day. The Ilippodrome was a long 
rectungple of about 600 yards, with pillars at each end 
round which the horses turned. The chariots were light 
two-wheeled cars with a rail in front and at the sides; 
the driver wore a long white robe girt at the waist, and 
held a whip in his right hand, the reins in his left. In 
later times the fields were large, forty teams sometimes 
starting, but the distance was twelve laps, nearly 9 miles, 
and as accidents at the turning-points were frequent it 18 
probable that few teams finished. 

From the Greeks chariot-races passed on to the 
Romans, who found an ideal site for a race-course in the 
centre of Rome in the level space between the Palatine 
and Aventine hills. This Circus (q.v.) Maximus they grad- 
ually surrounded with permanent stands, which in the 
fourth century A.D. could hold over 200,000 spectators. 
Down the length of the course there ran a low wall—spina 
—ornamented with two obelisks, seven stone dolphins, 
and seven stone eggs. At one end were the twelve closed 
stalls—carceres—from which the chariots started when 
the presiding magistrate gave the signal; at the other 
was a wide semicircle where the chariots turned, the race 
being usually seven laps, and twenty-four races forming 
a full day’s programme. The chariots were drawn by 
two, three, or four horses, the most important horse 
being that in the left-hand traces. The driver wore a 
short tunic, with the reins fastened round his body and 
a knife in his girdle to cut them ın case of need, together 
with a cap bearing the colour of the faction which he 
represented. These factions were a Roman develop- 
ment; in Greece chariot-racing had been possible only for 
rich men, in Rome it passed into the hands of companies. 
There were four of these, distinguished by their colours, 
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white, red, blue, and green, the last two of which 
gradually absorbed the others. The Roman onlooker 
displayed his favourite colour and betted on it, and the 
rivalry between the blues and the greens became so in- 
tense that at Constantinople it led to the famous Nika riot. 

Friedländer ii. 19-40. For other literature see ae 


A. W. 


HORSES. The horses of classical antiquity were de- 
rived from animals domesticated upon the northern 
steppes and brought into south-west Asia and the 
Mediterranean region from the early second millennium 
B.C. onwards. Zoologists now question the distinction 
between the western and eastern (Przewalski) wild horses 
and consider that ancient breeds differed because 
separate strains developed in different environments. 
Horse-bones are reported from Early-Bronze-Age sites 
m Macedonia, a Middle Helladic site in Messenia, and 
from ‘l'roy VI. Representations of horses were found in 
the Shaft Graves of Mycenae. The horse was brought to 
Anatola probably by the Hittites and to Egypt perhaps by 
the Hyksos, and later reached [abya. Its arrival in Italy is 
not documented, but horse-bits are common in Villanovan 
graves. Horses were both ridden and driven in the second 
millennium B.C. The replacement of chariots by cavalry in 
war (early first millennium ın the Levant; after 700 B.C. in 
Greece and Italy; later in Western Europe and North 
Africa) was made possible by severer bits as well as by 
better horses. The small, fine-headed horses portrayed in 
Greek and Etruscan art later degenerated, while the horses 
of North Africa and Illyria retained their primitive quali- 
ties. The large Persian horses noted by Herodotus appear 
at Persepolis us low, massive, heavy-headed animals. 
Roman cavalry horses are Ulustrated on 'Trajan’s Column. 
The statue of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol is mounted 
on a magnificent charger. Mosaics illustrate other types of 
horses, including race-horses and hunters. No heavy 
draught horse was developed in antiquity, and the horse 
remained a rich man’s possession, used for war, sport, 
and travel, but not for agreulture. 
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HORTENSIUS (1, PW 7), Quintus, was appointed 
dictator in 287 B.C., despite his obscure descent, to 
reconcile the Orders after debts and usury had provoked 
the final secession of the plebs to the Janiculum. He 
carried a Lex Hortensia by which plebiscita were to be 
binding on the whole community and the Senate had to 
recognize such measures as legal before they were put 
to the plebeian assembly. Another Lex Hortensia (prob- 
ably 287) provided that lawsuits should take place on 
the nundinae, when the peasants, taking advantage of 
the country-holiday, came to Rome on business. 


Mommsen, Rom Staatsr. wid. 153, 372 1.; G W. Botsford, The 
Roman Assemblies (1909), 313 ff.; FE. Costa, La ‘lex Hortensta de 
plelascitis’ (1912); V Costanza, Rw fil. 1914; A. K. Michels, The 
Calendar of the Roman Republic (U.S.A, 1907), 103 il. P. T. 


HORTENSIUS (2, PW 13) HORTALUS, Quintus, 
born in 114 R.C., was a son-in-law of Catulus (q.v. 2) and 
boyhood friend of Lucullus (q.v. 2) and Sisenna (q.v.), 
with whom he shared cultural interests and a love of 
luxury. One of the lcading orators under Cinna (q.v. 1) 
and Carbo (q.v. 2) (associated with the latter in defending 
Pompey), he joined Sulla in time and was supreme in the 
lawcourts in the 70s B.C., using a florid and theatrical 
‘Asianic’ style (then new and exciting) and resorting to 
shameless bribery. Defeated by Cicero in the case of 
his friend Verres, he still remained an eminent orator 
and, after his consulship (69), a man of high standing 
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among the Optimatcs. He opposed Pompey’s special 
imtperia and joined Cicero im many political cases (especi- 
ally those of Rabirius (q.v. 1), Sulla (q.v. 2), and Sestius 
(q.v.)), but looked down on him as a novus homo. Cicero, 
who distrusted him in his lifetime, after his death (50) 
paid him many tributes in his rhetorical and philo- 
sophical works, especially in the Brutus. 

Malcovati, ORF? 410 ff. E. B. 
HORUS, usually called Harpocrates (Horus the child) 
by the Greeks, was originally a god of lower Egypt. His 
characteristics and his unique qualities as they were 
known to the Grecks came almost entirely from his role 
in the myth of Osiris. The myth ıs given in a late, 
hellenized form by Plutarch ın his essay concerning Isis 
and Qsicis. After the murder of Osiris Isis gave birth to 
a son, [Ilorus, who, after many trials, succeeded in 
punishing the wicked Sct (Typhon). Egyptian mytho- 
logy dealt at length with the obstacles which the untried 
youth had to overcome, and, in later times, Horus the 
child drew the affections of the Greeks and Romans, 
There are a few dedications to Horus outside Egypt, 
and he is sometimes represented as a mounted warrior 
with the head of a hawk. In unnumbered instances, 
however, he appears as Harpocrates and 1s represented as 
a chubby infant with his Anger held to his mouth. Fle 1s 
frequently represented within Egypt and outside as a 
baby being suckled by his mother Isis, less frequently 
as a youth with pomegranate or a child on a lotus flower. 
Huarpocrates 1s usually found as a member of the cult of 
the Egyptian deities, along with Isis and Sarapis, his 
mother and father. Representations of him are almost 
innumerable, from rings and amulets to life-size statucs 
of him as a youth. In his various forms he ıs at times 
identified with Heracles, Eros, and Apollo. 

A Erman, Mie Religion der Agypter (1934); P. Roussel, Les Cultes 
éevptiens a Delos Q910); Cumont, Rel. or.; G Lataye, Histoire du 
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HOSTIUS, an epic poct, wrote about the Bellum 
Histricum of 129 B.C. Perhaps he dealt with contemporary 
events (as Naevius and Ennius had). There were at Icast 
three books and scanty fragments survive. 


Morel, FPL 33 f.; Schanz-Hlosiuas, § 614. 


HOUSES, GREEK. The houses of the archaic period 
and of the fourth and fifth centurics were simple in form 
and construction. The usual material was unbaked brick, 
otten limc-washed externally, on a stone socle, with 
umber of course and terracotta tiles for the roof (though 
flat terraced roofs were also sometimes uscd, and thatch 
in early times). The poorest houses consisted of a mere 
couple of rooms; but usually there was a small courtyard 
(aule), which tended to be on the south side, giving the 
main part of the house a southward aspect. The court- 
yard was entered from the street by way of a porch 
(prothyron), and sometimes displayed an altar, of Zeus 
Herkeios. The arrangement of the rooms around it was 
informal and variable, without any attempt at symmetry. 
Greek houses presented a plain fagade to the strects, 
hroken by the door and a few small windows. Archi- 
tectural interest was concentrated in the interior. In the 
better houses the courtyard might have a simple colon- 
nade (prostoon) on one or more sides; complete peristyles 
are mostly Hellenistic, though there are several earlier 
examples at Olynthus. In a commodious house the rooms 
might include the andron (the main dining-room, more 
handsomely decorated than most), work- and store- 
rooms: a kitchen; a small bathroom; and a room or rooms 
set apart for the women (gynaikonitis). Many houses had 
a second story (hardly more), often no doubt with a 
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balcony; here one would find the bedrooms, and perhaps 
the gynatkonitis. Sometimes a room or a couple of rooms 
formed a separate unit, opening on the strect, and serving 
as a shop. The same basic house-type could do duty not 
only as a dwelling but also as an inn, a factory, or ware- 
house for a family business, an elementary school, or a 
farmhouse. Country houses could be allowed a some- 
what more spacious layout (see J. E. Jones, L. H. Sackett, 
and A. J. Graham, HSA 1962, 75 ff.). 

Floors at ground level were of hard earth, except in a 
few important rooms. Walls might be plastered and 
painted in simple schemes, but were often left in bare 
brick. Water was provided by wells and underground 
rain-water cisterns, which supplemented the fountains 
built in the public places of the city. Efficient sanitation 
was non-existent. Heating was by means of hearths 
built of stone slabs sct in the floor, and movable braziers. 
The smoke escaped by holes contrived in the roof, though 
in some Olynthian houses there is evidence of a flue-like 
arrangement, Furniture, even in the houses of the well- 
to-do, wus sparse and simple by modern standards (see 
Hesp. 1956, 210, 212). 

Olynthus (q.v.) in north Greece now provides the 
most plentiful evidence for houses of the fifth and carly 
fourth centuries. On the South Hull was the older quarter, 
with irregular streets and small houses. On a plateau to 
the north an extensive new town was laid out in the latter 
part of the fifth century (see TOWNs), and here the houses 
were uniform and square (about 56 feet), in blocks of ten, 
though in interior arrangement there was still great 
varicty and individuality. A constant teature 1s the pastas, 
a jong room extending cast-to-west across the whole 
width of the house, or nearly the whole, and opening 
southwards through pillars on the courtyard. A series of 
100ms opened on the pastas from the north. There was 
no single important room forming a nucleus as at Priene. 
A number of fifth- and fourth-century houses have 
recently been found on the fringes of the agora at Athens 
(Hesp. 1951, 135 ff.; 1959, 98 ff.; 1966, 51 f1.); these have 
a very gencral similarity to the Olynthian houses, but 
are simpler and more irregular. 

More elaborate types appear in the Hellenistic period. 
The houses of Priene (q.v.) were more monumental in 
construction, with a greatcr use of stone. Most distinctive 
is a feature which may be a survival or revival of the 
ancient megaron (see TEMPLES), a dominant room opening 
on to the court from the north through a handsome 
columnar porch. The houses of wealthy merchants at 
Delos (q.v.) exhibit a greater degree of luxury, with 
clegant peristyle courts and elaborate mosaics in the 
chicf rooms. Simpler houses stand side by side with 
these at Delos—there is no evidence that the residential 
segregation of classes was carricd far in Greek towns; 
in some an external stairway led to a separate apartment 
on the upper floor. 

There was no place for anything which could be called 
a palace in the normal Greck city of the fifth and fourth 
centuries. A curious example occurs at Larisa on the Her- 
mus in north-western Asia Minor (cf. A. W. Lawrence, 
Greek Architecture (1962), fig. 138). Presumably the 
residence of a local ruler, it has several megaron-like 
units opening on to a court. In Hellenistic times more 
truly palatial residences appear. Houses recently excava- 
ted at Pella (q.v.), the capital of Macedonia, show on a 
splendid scale the features noted in the more elegant 
Delian houses; thcy were presumably occupied by very 
important persons. Another fine Macedonian palace was 
excavated at Palatitza sevcral years ago; it has extensive 
suites of rooms grouped around a peristyle with sixteen 
columns on each side (plan, see JHS 1957, Arch. Rep. 
1956, 18; A¥Arch. 1957, 285). Hellenistic ‘palaces’ were 
essentially variations of a vastly extended and highly 
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elaborate form of a Greek type—the peristyle house. 
(See also PERGAMUM.) 

Vitruvius (6. 7) describes a ‘Greek house’ which has 
two courtyards; in one, the gynatkonitis, the intimate life 
of the household goes on; another, the andromti#s, 1s much 
more splendid, and contains dining-rooms. ‘There are 
also suites of guest-chambers, gardens, and other ameni- 
ties. “his is no doubt based on a late Hellenistic type, 
and contrasts strongly, as far as our hmited evidence 
goes, with the houses of the time of Pericles and 
Demosthenes. 

B. C. Rider, The Greek House (1916);D.M Robinson, Excavations 
at Olynrhus, vol. vin (with J. W. Graham; U.S.A. 1918), The Helleme 
House, and vol. xn (1940) (see vol x for content and equipment of 


houses); see also books noted under ARCHTTECIURL, DELOS, PRIFNI, 
‘TOWNS. R. E. W. 


HOUSES, ITALIAN. In historical times, two types of 
town-house coexisted in Italy, the sula and the domus. 
The former was an apartment block, large, high, housing 
many families: the latter generally the home of a single 
family. The former was essentially an urban growth: the 
latter seems to have had its origin in quite different con- 
ditions, probably rural. 

2. Insula. The insula was a natural growth from a row 
of shops or workshops lining a street, with living-quarters 
behind or above them. Cost of land drove first the humble, 
later the well-to-do (Cic. Pro Caelo 17), to build upwards 
rather than outwards. The use of timber and sun-dried 
bricks made for cheapness, though not for stability. T'he 
insulae acquired an unsavoury reputation as ovcr- 
crowded (Mart. i. 117), unsightly, and insccure (Strabo 
235). Until Augustus Jamited their height and Nero 
improved their building standards (Tac. Ann. 15. 43), 
the risk of fire and collapse was ever-present. [lowever, 
the use of brick-faced concrete led to a vast improvement 
after Nero. In Rome of the fourth century A.D., the 
insulae outnumbered the domus by more than twenty-five 
to one. Actual remains in Rome are fragmentary, though 
plans are preserved in the Forma Urbis Romae. 'To see 
the insula in its varied character one must look to Ostia, 
where it developed later than in Rome though under 
Rome's influence. At least three types are found, viz. (1) 
a row of shops facing the street, with livinyg-quarters 
behind or above. Such a row is found at Pompeu in the 
Sullan age (Via della Fortuna), and at Ostia in the late 
republican and early imperial uge; such rows reached 
an imposing dignity, having upper balconies or porticoes 
over the pavement of the street; (11) a double row of shops 
built back to back (Via delle Corporazioni at Ostia); 
(iii) rows of rooms or shops surrounding a central arca. 
The rooms might face on the street or might be in a 
double serics, one facing outwards, the other facing into 
the courtyard (Casa del ‘T'riclinio at Ostia). Many of the 
Ostian apartments are spacious, many-roomed, and well- 
lighted, in strong contrast to the picture of those in 
Rome painted by Martial and Juvenal. 

3. Domus. Originally the domus had as its main feature 
an atrium, i.e. an unroofed or only partially roofed area 
with rooms round about, which were lighted from it and 
arranged along a central axis in a more or less stercotyped 
order (viz. the tablinum and its flanking rooms at one end, 
the alae separating the tablinum end from the rest, 
and small rooms on each of the sides and also flanking 
the door, which lay opposite the tablinum), The origin 
of the atrium is uncertain. The triple division of the tabli- 
num and its flanking rooms may be related to the triple 
division of the cella of an Etruscan temple, and the whole 
house may derive from the Etruscans. The purpose of 
the alae is not clear: possibly under different condi- 
tions of life they were entrances, since in a number of 
Campanian villae rusticae entrances are found in this 
position. The earliest extant examples of atrtum-houses 
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are found at Pompeii, e.g. Casa del Chirurgo (fourth to 
third centuries B.c.). This house, when first built, had 
no impluvium (a basin in the floor designed to catch rain- 
water). This feature is not found earlier than the second 
century, but thereafter became normal. In the absence of 
an wmpliuvium, it is not known if the atrium of the Casa del 
Chirurgo was roofed. A century later a more imposing 
design ıs found ın the Casa di Sallustio at Pompeu. ‘Che 
atrium had an wmpluvium, which imphes that except for 
the compluvium (a rectangular opening in the centre of 
the roof) the area was roofed. The darkening of the 
atrtum, causcd by the roofing, was offset by large windows 
in the tablınum and adjoining rooms, which opened on a 
portico and overlooked a garden. The rooms on the street 
side were converted into shops, an innovation doubtless 
inspired by the plan of the znsula. 

4. Foreign Influence. Neither the domus nor the insula 
remained untouched by foreign influence. In the domus 
the most striking importation was the I lellenistic peristyle 
in the second century B.C. (a garden surrounded by a 
portico), which either was incorporated as an additional 
feature behind the atrium (Casa di Pansa, etc.), or super- 
seded the atrium altogether. In the Ostian insulae Greek 
influence 1s suggested in type mi above (e.g. Casa di 
Diana). Behind facades of shops lies an open area with 
entrances from the street, surrounded by narrow corridors 
on several floors with rooms opening off them and on one 
side a large, high room, sometimes with two columns 
supporting the lintel—an arrangement which can be 
paralleled from fifth to third centuries B.C. from the 
Palace at Vount, from Olynthus, Priene, and Delos. 

At Ostia during the late Empire the independent 
domus, which had passed out of tavour in the crowded 
conditions of Ostia’s heyday, came into use Once more; 
not, however, in the stereotyped form of the old atrium, 
but with new architectural features (stylized capitals, 
arches springing direct from columns, that looked for- 
ward to the Byzantine age and to the Middle Ages. 

§., Palaces. Vhe smperial palace in Rome began 
modestly under Augustus (Suct. Aug. 72) with a tradi- 
tional domus, the remains of which may be scen near the 
Palatine; but it did not long remain on this simple scale. 
After the fire of a.p. 64 had cleared the ground, Nero 
built his fantastic domus aurea (q.v.) between the Palatine, 
Caelian, and [squiline, artificially landscaped, with a 
central luke on the site of the future Colosseum. Remains 
of its lower stories survive and indicate rows of marble- 
lined rooms opening into colonnades, of inner chambers 
decorated with stucco paintings, of an octagonal room 
with vaulted ceiling, flanked by apsed chambers—an 
important architectural development. ‘The Domitian 
palace on the Palatine was more compact in plan but no 
less grandiose in conception, with thronc-room, pcristyle, 
triclinium in the state apartments, all on a stupendous 
scale, repeating in an adjoining room the octagonal shape 
and double apse already mentioned, and an interesting 
serics of private apartments, turned inwards for seclusion 
but with two stories of windowed galleries overlooking 
the Circus Maximus along the shallow arc of the façade. 
Next, chronologically, came Hadrian’s villa at Tivol, 
rambling for a mile over the lower Apennine slopes, an 
epitome in its architectural fancies of its builder’s world- 
wide travels, out-vying Nero’s domus aurea in its archi- 
tectural richness, but with learning and intellect revealed 
in every contrivance. Finally, just outside the bounds of 
Italy, the palace of Domitian at Spalato, on the coast of 
Yugoslavia, a fortified camp in outline with barracks for 
the imperial guard, and the palace proper in place of the 
headquarters—throne room flanked by arches which 
spring direct from capitals and herald the romanesque, 
basilica, banqueting hall, temple, octagonal mausoleum, 
and, facing the sea, a great gallery running the entire 
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width with corbelled columns supporting an entablature. 
Here Roman palatial architecture said its last word. See 
also HYPOCAUST. 


Insula. G, Calza, Mon. Ant 23 (1914), 541 ff., and 'Le ongini 
latıne dell'abitazione moderna’, Architettura e art decoratwe 
(1923-4); A. Mawn, ‘Contributi allo studio dell'ultima fase edilizia 
pompesana’, Artı del Primo Congr Naz. di Studi Romam (1929), 161; 
A. Boethius, ‘Remarks on the Development of Domestic Architecture 
in Rone’, AJ Arch. 1934, 158 ff ; ‘Appunt sul carattere razionale e 
sull'importanza dell’arclutettura domestica di Roma imperiale’, 
Serttta in onore di B. Nogara (1937), 21 ff ; P. Larsh, ‘The Origins of 
the Insulae at Ostia’, Amer Acad Rome (1935), 9 fT; D. S. Robert- 
son, Greek and Roman Architecture (1943); R. Meiggs, Roman Ostia 
(1900), ch. 12. 

Damus G. Patroni, Rend Line 1912, 260 ff , R. C Currington, 
Antiquity 1934, 261 ff. 

Palaces. K. M. Swoboda, Romische und romamsche Paläste (1924); 
A. Bartoli, Domus Augustana (1938); H Kähler, [adrian und seine 
Villa hei Trvolt (1950); A. Roethius, Roman and Greek Torn Architec- 
ture (1948), The (Golden House of Nero (1960), R. E. M. Wheeler, 
Roman Art and Architecture (1964), 137 fF R. C. C. 


HUNS, a nomadic pastoralist people whosc early history 
is unknown. They appeared in south-eastern Europe c. 
A.D. 370, destroyed the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in the 
Ukraine, and drove the Visigoths of Transdanubian Da- 
cia into the Roman provinces in 376. Early in the fifth 
century they advanced into central Europe driving other 
barbarians into Italy and Gaul (see VANDALS); but details 
of their history in this period are lacking. They were 
ruled c. 430 by a certain Rua, who in 434 was succeeded 
by Attila (y.v.) and Bleda. After Attila’s death (453) their 
vast empire was divided between his sons, who were 
defeated m 455 by a coalition of then subjects. The Huns 
were of httle historical significance thereafter. In their 
heyday they were superb but not invincible horsemen - 
Actus (q.v.) defeated them in Attila’s lifetime (451)— 
and exploited their subjects mercilessly. They exacted 
enormous quantities of gold from the Eastern Empue, 
but failed to win any of its territory. 


E. A. Thompson, A History of Atula and the Huns (1948), F. 
Altheim, Atila und die Hunnen (1951). E. A. T. 


HUNTING (cournyeoia, venatio) was practised by the 
Greeks and Rornans, but, except in Homeric times, not 
in a very sporting spirit. In Tlomer the animals hunted 
have a fair chance of escape and the hunter incurs a 
certain amount of danger, as Odysseus did when faced 
by the wild boar (Od. 19. 429-46). But in classical 
Greece the hunter ran little risk; hunting, as Xenophon 
tells us, meant chiefly pursuing hares on foot, with dogs 
and nets placed to catch the quarry, which was then 
dispatched with a club. In hunting the roc deer nets 
were used and snares in the form of a wooden clog, which 
caught the deer’s foot and hindered its escape; another 
method was to catch a tawn and tu entice the dam into 
the open—‘that 1s the moment to set the hounds on and 
ply the javelins’. In hunting the wild boar cuution comes 
first: ‘Provide yourself with Indian, Cretan, Locrian, and 
Lacoman hounds, boar-nets, javelins, spears, and cal- 
trops; also a company of hunters, for the task of cap- 
turing the beast is no light one.” The Romans followed 
the same methods; but under the Empire the hunting of 
big game for the arcena became un important business. 
(See VENATIONES, DOGS.) 

Xenophon, Cynegeticus; Oppian, Cynegetica; Nemesianus, Cynege- 
licus. A. J. Tutler, Sport im Classic Times (1930); D. B. Hull, Hounds 


and Hunting in Ancient Greece (1964); J- Aymard, Essai sur les chasses 
romanes (1951). F.A W 


HYACINTHUS, a pre-Hellenic god worshipped at 
Amyclae. In historical times his cult was subordinate 
to that of Apollo, and a story was told that he was a 
beautiful boy whom the god loved, killed accidentally 
with a discus (in one version Zephyrus, who was Apollo's 
rival, blew the discus aside so that it struck Hyacinthus 
on the head), and mourned for, in token of which the 
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flower of the same name, a sort of iris, sprang from the 
boy’s blood and 1s marked aiai (‘alas, alas!’; cf. Alas 1). 
But the ritual of the festival, the Ilyacinthia (Ath. 
139 d ff.), the representatjon ın local art of Ilyacinthus as 
bearded (Paus. 3. 19. 4), the name of Artemis ‘Jaxur6o- 
tpopos, and the pre-Greck -nth- of the name, all point 
to the truth. Various Dorian cities had months named 
after Ilyacinthus. 


See Rose, Ifandb. Gk. Myth. 142, 160; Farnell, Cults iv. 125, 
264 f., Hero-Cults 22, 27; Nilsson, Mirnoan-Mycenaean Religsor® 
(1950), 485 ff Machteld Mellink, Z/yakinthos, diss. 1943. Chief 
ancient references, besides those already given: Nic. Ther. Q02 fl. 
and schol , Apollad. 1. 10—17; 3. 116; Palaephatus 40 (47). ie 

J R. 


HYADES (‘Yades, ‘the raincrs’), a group of five stars in 
Taurus, so named because their acronychal rising and 
setting (respectively 17 Oct. and 12 Apr. according to 
Eudoxus) are at rainy times of the year; absurdly called 
Suculae in Latin, as if from ds. Mythologically they 
were nurses of Dionysus (q.v.; see Hyg. Fub. 182. 2 
and Rose ad loc.); but the story, which seers to go back 
to Pherecydes, is very confused in the forms which we 
have. Another account (Ilyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 21; schol. 
Tl. 18. 486; Eustath. 1155. 45 ff.) 1s that they are sisters 
who cried themselves to death when their brother Ilyas 
was killed hunting. H J R. 


HYGIEIA (‘Yyéera), personified Health, usually said to 
be daughter of Asclepius (q.v.), and associated with him 
in cult. She is the most important of his attendants, 
having a cult at Titane (Paus. 2. 11. 6), apparently almost 
as honoured as his. In the Hippocratic oath her name 
follows immediately on his and before that of Panacea 
(Kuhn, 1), and Licymmius (fr. 4 Diehl) addresses her 
as ‘mother most high’, curiously, for she is usually said 
to be virgin. The word occurs also as a title of Athena 
(q.v.; Plut. Pericles 13), carlier than the introduction of 
Asclepius to Athens. lor further references sce Nilsson, 
GGR, s.v. H. J. R. 


HYGINUS (1), Garus Jucius; a Spaniard (according to 
another account, an Alexandrian brought to Rome by 
Caesar), a freedman of Augustus, appointed by him 
librarian of the Palatine Library (Suet. Gram. 20). A 
pupil of Alexander Polyhistor, he was himself a teacher 
and was a friend of Ovid, who addresses him in Tr. 3. 14. 
His writings, now lost, covered a wide range of scholar- 
ship: (a) a treatise De Agricultura, perhaps including the 
De Aptbus cited by Columella; (b) a commentary on 
Virgil, cited by Gellius and Servius, apparently both 
exegetical and critical; (e) historical and archaeological 
works —De familis Trorams, De origine et situ urbium 
Italicarum, De vita rebusque illustrium virorum, exempla; 
(d) works on religion—De proprietatibus deorum, De dis 
penatibus. 


See Peter, HRRel ; Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Frag. See alsa 
SCHOLARSHIP, LAFIN, IN ANTIQUITY. C.J. F. 


HYGINUS (2), gromaticus, of Trajan's time; suthor of 
treatıses (1) on boundaries, (2) on types of land-tenure, 
(3) on land-disputes. He refers to another work not 
extant, a handbook of imperial land-regulations. A 
treatise De limitibus constituendis to which his name is 
attached ıs generally assıgned to a later author. See 
BIBLIOGRAPHY under GROMATICI. C. J.F. 


HYGINUS (3). Two extant Latin works are attributed 
to a Hyginus who cannot be identifed with Augustus’ 
freedman or with the gromaticus. 

(a) Genealogiae, a handbook of mythology, compiled 
from Greek sources, probably in the second century A.D. 
The work was abbreviated, perhaps for school use, and 
has suffered later accretions; its absurdities are partly due 
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to the compiler’s ignorance of Greck. The usual title 
Fabulae is duc to the editio princeps of Micyllus (Basle, 
1535), now the only authority for the text; the manu- 
script which he used is lost. See MYTHOGRAPHERS (ad fin.). 
Critical ed.: H. J. Rose, Leiden 1934. 

(b) A manual of astronomy, based on Greek sources, 
possibly by the same author. C- J.F. 


HYGINUS (4). To Hyginus Gromaticus there has been 
falsely attrıbuted the incomplete treatise De mumtionibus 
castrorum, a handbook of castrametation on a basis more 
theoretical than practical. Its date 1s disputed, and has 
been assigned to the later years of ‘l'rajan, to the first half 
of the second century, to the age of Septimius Severus, 
and to the third century. Of these the third-century date 
appears the most probable. See CAMPS. 


EDITIONS 
(1887). 


HYLAS. Theiodamas king of the Dryopes attacked 
Ileracles because the latter had seized and eaten one of 
his plough-oxen. After a desperate struggle in which even 
Deianira took part, Therodamas was defeated and killed. 
Heracles spared his young son Ilylas and made him his 
page. They went together on the voyage of the Argo- 
nauts (q.v., § 2), till the landing at Cios. There Hylas 
went to fetch water, found a spring, and was pulled into 
the water by its nymphs, who were in love with his 
beauty. Heracles stayed to look for him and the rest, 
after some discussion, went on without him; cf. DIOSCURI. 
It would seem that this story connects with a local cus- 
tom, for Apollonius says (1354) that ın his day the people 
of Cios still looked for Hylas. Ritual search for a deity, 
perhaps of vegetation, 1s not unfamiliar in the Greek 
world, see Athenacus, 619 f (Bormos among the Manian- 
dyn), Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 118 (Britomartis). See 
Ap. Rhod. 1. 1177 ff. and schol.; Theocr. 13. H. J. R. 


Lange (1848); Gemoll (1879); A. von Domaszewski 
G. R. W. 


HYLLUS, in mythology, eldest son of Heracles (q.v.) 
by Deianira (Soph. Trach. 55, etc.) or Melite (schol. 
ibid. 54). See HERACLIDAE. 


HYMENAEUS. It was customary at Greek weddings 
to cry 'Ypuiy ‘Ypeva’ & or © Ypi ‘Ypevace (Ar. Pax 
1334 ff.; Catull. 61. 4, etc.; 62. 5, etc.). Rightly or wrongly, 
this was understood as an invocation of a being called 
Hymen or IIymenacus, and various stories were inven- 
ted of him, all to the effect that he wasa very handsome 
young man who either married happily or had some- 
thing happen to him on his wedding-day. See Sauer in 
Roscher’s Lextkon, s.v. H.J. R. 


HYMNS. A pos is any metrical address to a god, 
originally sung. The word is of doubtful origin, possibly 
non-Greek. It occurs once 1n Homer (Od. 8. 429), and 
a choral hymn to Apollo is described in J/. 1. 472-4. 
Hesiod speaks of winning a prize for a vuvos (Op. 651 ff.). 
Hymns were both lyric and hexametric, and Callim. 
Lav. Pall. may be based on earlier elegiac models. 
Although all choral lyric poetry seems religious in origin, 
and hymns were written by the well-known early lyrists 
(e.g. Alcaeus), the hexameter was in antiquity considered 
the earlier form. (Cf. esp. Pausanias, who knows of 
Olen, Pamphus, Orpheus, Musaeus, and Ilomer as 
hymn-writers.) ‘The content was usually an accumu- 
lation of names and epithets of the god (suggesting an 
original element of magical compulsion), and recital fo 
his deeds, followed by a short prayer. Hymns written 
to invoke a local god on special occasions must have 
existed from very early times. An example survives in 
the Elean invocation of Dionysus (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. 
ii. 206). Hexametric hymns mentioned by Pausanias 
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have the same local and ritual nature, and were sometimes 
written for private mystical groups, c.g. the Lycomid 
genos (Puus. g. 30. 12). The Homeric Hymns (8th to 6th 
cc.) are literary rather than devotional, and the myth is 
the chief feature. The ascription to Homer suggests the 
aristocratic epic tradition, and they were probably de- 
livered in competition by professional rhapsodes at 
festivals (cf. Hymn. Hom. Ven. (vi) 19). Geographically 
they are widely scattered. Lyric hymns tended to displace 
the hexamcetric (cf. Pindar’s “Yuvor and laves, and in 
the sphere of cult the pacan to Asclepius found in four 
copies, J. U. Powell, Coll. Alex. 137 f.), but the hexa- 
meter survived for purposes of cult. (For ritual hymns in 
the classical period see also F. Adami in Jahrb. f. cl. Phil. 
Suppl. xxvi (1901), 215 ff.) Ilymns were sung at Sym- 
posta (Pl. Symp. 176 a), as—according to his accusers— 
was Aristotle’s paean in honour of IIermias (Diehl 12. i. 
117-19; for its literary genre see C. M. Bowra in CQ 
1938, 182 ff. The Hellenistic period provides the hymns 
of Callimachus together with many cult-hymns from in- 
scriptions, e.g. the pacan of Isyllus to Apollo and 
Asclepius (Wilamowitz, J. von Epidauros, 1886; cf. 
Powell and Barber, New Chapters, 46 f.). Some found at 
Delphi have musical notation, a valuable addition to the 
scanty evidence for Greek music. Epigraphical material 
increases in the Graeco-Roman age, especially from Asia 
Minor, telling, e.g., of guilds of úpvøwðoi and their per- 
formances. "he Palaikastro hymn to the Cretan Zeus, 
with interesting magical element (Diehl 1i. 279 f.), 18 
recorded in a copy made not earlier than A.D. 200, but 
reproduces a Hellenistic or earlier composition. In a 
series of pregnant prose sentences, which were reworked 
by later writers into hexametric and 1ambic form, the 
goddess Isis recounts her own virtues (W. Peek, Der 
Is1s-I1ymnos von Andros und verwandte Texte, 1930), 
illustrating the age’s craving for revelation. From 1m- 
perial times we have the prose hymns of Aristides, the 
directions of the rhetorician Menander for the writing 
of such compositions, and the hexametric hymns of 
‘Orpheus’ (ed. E. Abel, 1885, and W. Quandt, znd ed. 
1955), syncretistic and with a flavour of popular Stoicism, 
which were almost certainly written for a cult-society on 
the coast of Asia Minor (QO. Kern in Hermes 1911, 431 ff.). 

From Cleanthes onwards appears the philosophico- 
religious hymn, beloved of the Neoplatonists. Finally, 
the growth of superstition brought back the magical 
hymn ın elaborate forms. 

R. Wünsch, PW, s.v. ‘Hymnos’; E Norden, Agnostus Theos (1913), 


and, for early Roman hymns, Aus altromischen Priesterbiechern (1939, 
including, 217 ff , a diacussion of the Palaikastro hymn). W.K C G. 


HYPATIA, lady learned in mathematics, astronomy, 
and philosophy (d. A.D. 415). Daughter of the mathe- 
matician Theon (q.v. 1) of Alexandria, she revised the 
third book of his Commentary on the Almagest. Com- 
mentaries by her on Diophantus and Apollonius are lost. 
Influential in Alexandria as a teacher of the pagan 
Neoplatonist philosophy, she was torn to pieces by a 
mob of Christians at the instigation of their bishop 
(later Saint) Cyril. 

Edition of the Commentary on the Almagest by A. Rome, Studi e 
Testi 106 (Rome, 1943). See imtroduction, cxvi-cxxi. Socrates 


Scholasticus 7 15 Sec also the letters of Synesius, her pupil. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 47. R. Hoche, Philol. 1860, 435 ff. 
G. J. T. 


HYPERBOLUS (d. 411 3.c.), Athenian demagogue of 
humble origin. During the Archidamian War he was a 
prominent member of the radical war-party and became 
its leader after the death of Cleon. In 417 (according to 
some, in 415) an ostracism was held by which Ilyper- 
bolus expected to secure the removal of Alcibiades or 
Nicias, but they secretly allied against him, and he was 


HYPERBOLUS 


himself ostracized. He went to Samos, where he was 
murdered by oligarchical revolutionaries. He is con- 
demned by Thucydides in unusually violent terms (8. 
73); but, since he was the constant butt of comic poets, 
his influence must have been considerable. H. D. W. 


HYPERBOREANS. A legendary race of Apollo- 
worshippers living ın the far North, highly revered by 
the Greeks. (Earliest mention 1s Hes. Cat. fr. 49 Trav.; 
for their blessed existence see esp. Pind. Pyth. 10.) In 
Delphic legend Apollo spent the winter months with 
the Ilyperboreans. Offerings from them arrived at the 
Dehan shrine (Hdt. 4. 33), not brought by the Hyper- 
boreans themselves (a myth gives the arton for this), but 
passed ‘from city to city’ until brought to Delos by the 
men of Tenos. The name has been variously interpreted 
as ‘beyond the North wind’, ‘beyond the mountains’, 
and ‘carricrs round or over' (cf. the wepdepees, officials at 
Delos, Hadt. loc. cit.). W. K. C. G. 


Various historical substrata to the Jegend of the Hyper- 
boreans have been sought by modern scholars. Some 
have suggested that the line of stations by which the 
offerings of the Ilyperboreans reached Delos was an 
actual trade route for amber in Herodotus’ day. But we 
know from Callimachus that the offerings were ears of 
wheat (Del. 283-4). A different theory is that the wheat 
was sent as firstf{ruits to Apollo by some lost Greck 
colony in the cornlands of the lower Danube (C. T. 
Seltman, CQ 1928, 155). But the route by which the 
offerings travelled cannot be traced buck beyond Epirus; 
their place of origin must remain conjectural. 


J. Dolton, Aristeas of Proconnests (1902). M C. 
HYPERIDES ('Yrepriðns) (389-322 ».C.), son of 


Glaucippus, an Athenian of good family, who was 
uncompromisingly hostile to Macedon and was one of 
those ongmally demanded by Alexander in 335. At first 
a professional speech-writer, he made a name later as a 
prosecutor in public trials, beginning in 362 with an 
attack on Aristophon. In the 340s he sympathized with 
Demosthenes, and m 343 successfully prosecuted Philo- 
crates As a delegate to the Amphicuionic Council he 
staunchly supported the claim of Athens to the presidency 
of the temple of Apollo on Delos. After Chacronea he 
proposed extreme measures, including the manumussion 
of slaves, for the public safety, and was impeached by 
Demades for illegality. Shortly before this he had pro- 
posed a decree to honour Demosthenes, but later he was 
one of the prosecutors of Demosthenes in the affair of 
Harpalus (q.v.), 324 B.C. After the death of Alexander, 
Hyperndes was chietly responsible for the Lamian War, 
and pronounced the funeral oration on the Athenian 
dead. The general Ieosthenes, who was among the fallen, 
wus his personal friend, and the speech deals mainly with 
him. After the battle of Crannon, Antipater demanded 
that Hyperides, together with Demosthenes and others of 
the war-party, should be surrendered to him. Hyperides 
Wis arrested and put to death (322). 

Works. Although in antiquity of the seventy-seven 
preserved under the name of Hyperides no less than 
fifty-two were regarded as genuine, except for a few 
fragments Ilyperides’ work was unknown to the modern 
world until 1847. Between thut year and 1892 papyri were 
discovered containing several of his speeches, in whole or 
in part, the most interesting being the all too fragmentary 
Against Demosthenes. 

Hyperides was a pupil of Isocrates, whose influence 
may be traced in the exalted style of the Epitaphios, but 
in general tone he is more akin to Lysias. He borrowed 
words and phrases from Comedy, thus bringing his 
language into touch with the specch of everyday life. 
Linguistically his speeches have been studied in relation 
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to the rise of the xowý. [Longinus] On the Sublime 
draws attention to his wit, his suavity and persuasiveness, 
his tact and good taste. [le can be sarcastic and severe 
without becoming offensive; his reproof often tukes the 
form of humorous banter. He speaks with respect of his 
adversaries, and avoids scurrilous abuse. Ancicnt opinion 
ranked him second only to Demosthenes as an orator. 

For gencial bibhography see ATLIC ORATORS, 

"Trx. O.C T (Kenyon, 1907); Teubner (Jensen, 1917) 

VuxT AND 'TRANSLAIION Colin (Budé); Burtt, Minor Atte 
Orators n (Loeb). 

SPLCIAL SrUDIks. D Gromska, De Sermone Hyperidis (1027); 
U Pohle, Die Sprache des H in thren Beziehungen zur Korne (1028). 

Inpex. H. Reinhold (in ‘Veubner text). J. ¥. D, 


HYPERION, a Titan, husband of his sister Theia and 
father by her of the Sun, Moon, and Dawn (les. Theog. 
371 ÍF., cf. 134 f.). Often the name is used as an epithet 
of the Sun himself, as Od. 12. 133. 


HYPNOS, the god of sleep in Greek mythology. Hypnos 
is fatherless, son of Nyx and brother of Thanatos (Lles. 
Theog. 211, 756). According to Hesiod he lives in the 
underworld and never sees the sun, but in contrast to 
his brother he comes softly and 1s swect for men. In 
Homer, however, Hypnos lives on Lemnos and gets from 
Hera the Charis Pasithea as wife. He 1s human at first, 
but changes into a bird of the night before he makes Zeus 
fall asleep (ZI. 14. 231 {F.). Throughout antiquity Hypnos 
was usually thought of as a winged youth who touches the 
foreheads of the tired with a branch (Verg. Aen. 5. 854) 
or pours sleep-inducing liquid from a horn. Myths 
about Hypnos are few: he helps to bury Sarpedon (JI. 16. 
672) and is said to have fallen in love with Endymion 
whom he made to sleep with open eyes (Ath. 13. 564 ¢). 
He had a cult in 'Froezen (Paus. 2. 31. 3). In art, Hypnos 
carried by Nyx was shown on the Chest of Cypselus; on 
vases, he and Thanatos carry Memnon, Sarpedon, and 
human warriors to the grave. A beautiful Hellenistic 
stutue known through several copies shows Hypnos 
gliding over the ground and pouring sleep-bringing 
liquid from his horn. 

TS Sauer in Roscher, Lex., s.v.; Paus. ed Ttazer, iii, 600; H, 
Schrader, Wonckelmannsprogramm Berlin 1926, D.. Potter, ‘Etude 


sur les lécythes blanes’, Bibl Ee Franç. 1883; D Jones, CR 1940, 83; 
y Jeannin, Revue archeologique de l'Est et du Centre-Est 1964, 118 A 
3M A I 


HYPOCAUST (ùroravoror, hypocaustum), a raised 
floor heated from below by a furnace (d76xavary), a 
device applied c. 100 B.C, to baths (Val. Max. g. 1. 1; 
Pliny, HN g. 168) and occurring also in private houses 
by the time of Vitruvius (5. 10). During the first century 
A.D. box-tiles (tubuli) were introduced into walls and roof, 
permitting the development of Roman bathing from the 
simple Greek sweat-bath (lacomcum) to an elaborately 
praded system (Celsus, Med. 1. 4; 2. 17). Heat was 
conveyed by radiation, the floors being carried upon 
many thin pillars, while walls were continuously jacketed 
(Sen. Ep. go. 25; Pliny, Ep. 2. 17. 9 and 23). The furnace 
might also carry hot-water boilers (ahena, Vitr. 5. 10). 
A second type, the channelled hypocaust, employed 
charcoal to heat large masses of masonry intersected by 
channels. While Pliny’s Itahan villa boasted few hypo- 
causts, they were common in colder lands for heating 
living-rooms (‘diactarum hypocaustarum’, Dig. 32. 1.55). 

See Macdonald, PSAS Ixiu (1928-9), 446 M; Arch. Ael. ser. 
4, vii (1931), 21911 ; G. Fusch, Uber Hypokausten-Heisungen und 
nuttelalteritche Heizungsanlagen (1910); E. D ‘Thatcher, Amer Acad. 
Rom 1956, 167 ff.; i B. Ward-Perkins and J. M. C bir oea 


Archaeologia 1940, 165 ff.; D. Krencker and E. Krüger, Die Trierer 
Karserthermen (1929)- LA. RS. S. EF. 


HYPOTHESIS (Greek). (1) Prefixed to plays. Nearly 


all Greek dramas have an introductory note giving an 
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outline of the plot and often other information; a num- 
ber of them are in verse. They are of three main types, 
though they have become much confused in the course 
of transmission. Far the most important are those which 
are based on the introductions which Aristophanes of 
Byzantium seems to have prefixed to each play in his 
edition. These consist of a terse note on the subject- 
matter and of information on the production, etc., of the 
play derived from Alexandrian scholarship, especially 
the Pinakes of Callimachus, and so ultimately from Aris- 
totle’s Didascaliae. No complete hypothesis of this type 
survives, but it can be scen that the following infor- 
mation was given in the case of tragedy: treatment of 
subject, if any, by other poets; the scene of action; the 
identity of the chorus and first speaker; the number of 
the play in chronological order; the date of production, 
success in the competition and names of competing 
plays; name of choregus. Sometimes critical judgements 
are added. The second type 1s of Byzantine origin and 
mainly for school use ; they are verbose, full of elementary 
information, and many of those belonging to comedies 
contain garbled history. T'he third type 1s associated 
especially with Euripides. Each contains a competent 
summary of the plot keeping to the past tense throughout 
and supplying names for characters who are namcless in 
the play. These seem to have been intended as substitutes 
for the plays rather than as introductions and form u 
sort of mythological compendium. In addition to those 
which occur in the MSS. of the plays considerable frag- 
ments of the collection have heen recovered on papyrus 
(POxy. 27. 2455, 2457; PSI 1286) grouped by initial 
letters in the same sort of quas)-alphabetical order as 1s 
found ın the list of plays on the Piraeus stone IG ii. 2 
992 and as is indicated by the numerals attached to plays 
in the Laurentian MS. of Euripides. They are a valuable 
source of information on lost plavs. Since their date 18 
probably of the first century 8 c. they cannot be the same 
as those produced by Dicaearchus for Sophocles and 
Euripides (Sext. Emp. Math. 3. 4), which appear to have 
contained also investigations into the origin of the poet’s 
subject-matter. 

The hypotheses of comedies are on the whole better 
supplied with didascalic information. A number of them 
are the work of an atticizing writer, perhaps Symmachus, 
of early imperial times and they are similar to the hypo- 
thesis of Cratinus’ Dionysalexandros (POxy. 4. 663). The 
portions of the hypotheses of Menander’s Fiteratai and 
Imbrio: (POxy. 10, 1235) seem to be part of a complete 
set comparable to the Euripides hypotheses, but ın the 
case of Menander in addition to the opening line of the 
play didascalic information 1s supplied. 

Verse hypotheses, rare for tragedy, seem to have been 
regularly prefixed to comedics. ‘Those of Aristophanes 
are all of ten lines, the two that survive for Menander, 
Dyscolos and Heros, are of twelve. The date of the papyri 
shows they are not Byzantine, but whether their language 
is H[ellenistic ıs doubtful. ‘The frequent ascription to 
Aristophanes of Byzantium carries no weight. 


Cohn in PW ii. 
hyp.); Achchs, 
Vienna, 1954), 

ichel, De Jabu 


of F.; Korte, Hermes 1904, 481 fi. (on the Cratinus 

hilol 1913—14; Radermacher, Aristoph. Ran. 
4 fl.; Zuntz, FPoltical Plays af Eur. (1963), ch. 6; 
rum Gr. argumentis metrics (Giessen, 1908). 


D. W. L. 


(2) Hypotheses to the speeches of Demosthenes written 
by Libanius for the proconsul Montius, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Demosthenes. 

(3) A particular case propounded for discussion in 
rhetorical schools, constrasted with a general question 
(8éa.s) discussed in dialectical schools. The distinction 
is, however, not always observed. 


H. Thom, Die Thesis (1932), 61 f. J. D. D. 
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HYPSICLES of Alexandria, mathematician and astro- 
nomer (fl. c. 150 B.c.), wrote: (1) ‘Book 14’ added to 
Euclid’s Elements. This contains interesting propositions 
and historical information about relationships between 
the regular dodecahedron and eicosahedron inscribed in 
the same sphere. (2) On Rising-times (avagopixos), which 
adapts what ıs now known to be a Babylonian arithmetical 
scheme for computing the times taken by the individual 
signs of the zodiac to rise to the latitude of Alexandria. 
It ıs the earliest extant Greek work containing the 
division of the ecliptic into 360 degrees (poipat). Dio- 
phantus (ed. Tannery I, 470) quotes a definition of a 
polygonal number from a lost work of Hypsicles. Also 
lost is a work on the harmony of the spheres (Achilles, 
Eisagoge, ed. Maass, Comm. in Arat. 43). 

EpIt1oNs. Elements Dk. 14 ın Heiberg, Euchdis Opera Omma v 
(l.epizig, 1888). dvadopixdés, ed. V de Falco and M. Krause, Abh. 
Ak. ae Gottingen, Phal.-hust. Kl. 4 F, nr. 62 (1966), with German 
rangi. 

i COoMMEN1. Elements Bk. 14, Feath, List. of Greek Maths i. 419 f. 


The nung-umes, O. Neugebauer, Exact Saences in Aneguys ( I 57} 
158 fl. and lntroduction to de Falco’s edition. SA 


HYPSICRATES (probably rst c. 8.c.), historian, may 
be identified with the grammarian Ilypsicrates of Amisus; 
he may have served Cucsar, who freed Amisus in 47 B.C., 
as Theophanes served Pompey. Iis work was perhaps 
rather a history of the times than a local chronicle or 
Jlovrixa, and was possibly Strabo’s source for Bosporan 
affairs. 

FGrH {n D, 923; BD, 618. A H. McD. 
HYPSIPYLE. The women of Lemnos having neglected 
the rites of Aphrodite, the goddess plagued them with a 
foul odour. Their husbands left therm in disgust and took 
to themselves concubines from Thrace; whereat the 
women planned to murder all the males on the island. 
"he massacre was successful; but Hvypsipyle, daughter 
of King Thoas the son of Dionysus, hid her futher and 
managed to convey him out of the country. She governed 
Lemnos and received the Argonauts (q.v.) when they 
came. She and her women now mated with them (nothing 
more 1s heard of Aphrodite’s curse), and Hypsipyle 
hud two sons (see EUNKOS) by Jason. Some time after 
their departure she was captured by pirates and sold to 
Lycurgus king of Nemea, whose wife employed her as 
nurse to her child Ophcltes or Archemorus. For the 
sequcl, see ADRASTUS. 

AutTHonitirs Eur Hyps ; Ap. Rhod. 1. 609 ff, and schol, there; 


Stat Theb 4. 715tl., 5 28 Ħ.; Apollod. 1. 114 f, 3. 641; Hyg 
Fab 15; 74. H.J R. 


HYPSISTOS was, like ITypatos, a not uncommon title 
in Greece of Zeus as the supreme god, or as a mountain 
or sky god; ıt was popularin Macedonia. Theos Hypsistos 
seems generally to have been an unofhcial synonym for 
Zeus Hypsistos. In the Orient Hypsistos was applied 
under the Empire to various native gods of Asia Minor 
and to the local Baals of Syria, many of whom were 
mountain divinities. Numerous bilingual inscriptions of 
Palmyra equate Zeus Hypsistos and the anonymous god 
‘whose name 1s blessed forever’. This cult was pagan but 
shows clear signs of Jewish influence (H. Seyrig, Etudes 
syriennes (1934-8), i. 98 f. = Syria 1933, 249 f.). The 
epithet is frequent in Hellenistic Judaism, and hellenized 
Jews und Gentile sympathizers could mect in a common 
cult of Theos Hypsistos, as at Gorgippia and Tanais. A 
Jewish background appears also in dedications and 
prayers for vengeance to Theos Hypsistos at Delos. But 
except where Jewish influence is indicated, its presence 
need not be assumed, and ın general the term implies 
only a tendency to exalt one god to a pre-eminent position. 


neg Zeus ii, Appendix B; C. Roberta, T. C. Skeat, A. D. Nock, 
arv. Theol. Rev. 1936. F. R. W. 


IACCHUS 


IACCHUS (“Iaxyos). A minor deity (ris Anpnrpos 
daizova, Strabo 10. 3. 10) associated with the Eleusinian 
deities and probably ın origin a personification of the 
ritual cry iawy’ w lanye (Ar. Frogs 316); cf. Hymenacus 
(q.v.). ‘he deity, the song of which these words appar- 
ently formed the refrain, and the day (Bocdromion 19) 
on which his image was fetched to Athens from Eleusis 
with other holy things were all called by the same name, 
Ar. op. cit. 320, Hesychius, s.v. "Iaxyos; cf. MYSTERIES, 
PROCESSION. lacchus was variously said to be the son of 
Demeter, of Persephone, and of Dionysus, or the consort 
of Demeter (refs. in Hofer, see below); in art he is seen 
torch in hand (cf. Ar. op. cit. 340 ff.) conducting the 
mystics, Deubner, plate 5. 1 (pinax of Ninnion). But, 
owing to the resemblance between his name and Bdxxos, 
the title of Dionysus, he is often identified with the 
latter, not only in literature (e.g. Eur. Cyc. 69, Verg. 
G. 1. 166, Strabo, loc. cit.), but to some slight extent in 
cult; at the Lenaca, when the daduchus said ‘Invoke the 
god’ the congregation answered LepedAne “large mÀovrto- 
dora (Schol. on Ar. op. cit. 479). In Ttaly he was on 
occasion identified with Liber (q.v.), as in the temple of 
Ceres on the Aventine, where Ceres Liber and Libera are 
Demeter Jacchus and Kore. 


L Deubner, Attische Feste (1932), 743 f+: Hofer in Roscher’s 
Leatkon, s v. “Vuhkchos’, Nilsson, GOr#1 §qy Al. H.J. R. 


IALMENUS, in mythology, son of Ares and Astyoche; 
leader, with his brother Ascalaphus, of the contingent 
from Aspledon and Orchomenus at Troy (I. 2. 511 {T.). 


IAMBIC POETRY, GREEK. The word řapßos, of 
unknown but probably Asiatic origin, 1s first used by 
Archilochus (fr. 20) and secms to refer to his own satirical 
verse written in the iambic metre. It is possible that 
he was not the first so to use n, since Aristotle (Poet. 4) 
regards the Homeric Margites as the first work in which 
it appeared. He considers that its use for such purposes 
as satire and ridicule was due to its nearness to common 
specch. Archilochus’ debt to the Alargites may be secen 
in his use of a line from it (fi. 103), but he certainly 
developed iambic satire in his own way and used ıt 
especially to portray his own likes and dislikes So, too, 
he used iambic epodes and the trochaic tetramcter for 
similar purposes. He probably influenced Semonides of 
Amorgos, who used the simple 1ambic trimeter, and 
ecems both to have shown less personal spite and to have 
been more dependent on traditional tables than Archi- 
lochus was. Hipponax, however, follows the Archilo- 
chean tradition in giving full vent to his hatreds and in 
using everyday language. His chicf innovation was the 
substitution of the oxalwy for the true iambic, but this 
did not alter his essential similarity to Archilochus. 
Satirical jambics were also written in the sixth century by 
Anacreon, though his fundamental good nature docs not 
seem to have left him except in his lines on Artemon 
(fr. 54) which are not strictly iambic in metre, though 
their temper is violently satirical. ‘These poets all belong 
to Ionia, and iambic verse, as they practised it, was 
characteristic of free Ionian life. Elsewhere 1t took rather 
different forms. In Syracuse the tapPiorat were a choir 
who carried phalli in honour of Dionysus (Ath. 181 c) 
and may have sung abusive songs, while the use of 
trochaics by Epicharmus ın his early dramatic pieces 
indicates that he may have owed something to this tradi- 
tion, while it must be to him and his kind that Attic 
comedy owed its use of iambic and trochaic verse. In 
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Athens the iambic and trochaic measures were used from 
about 600 B.C. by Solon to answer his critics and justify 
his political decisions. He shows ttle rancour or abuse, 
and his temper is quite unlike that of the Ionian 1mbic 
pocts, but he probably owed the form to them. It was 
the best means available for personal controversy, and 
that, no doubt, was why he used it. His example does 
not seem to have inspired many followers in Athens, and 
though such work 1s attributed to Euenus of Paros, its 
real influence is to be seen in Comedy. A possible 
follower of Solon is Chrysogonus (fl. 408 B.c.), whose 
poem J]oAtreta was wrongly ascribed to Epicharmus 
(Ath. 648 d). 

In the Hellenistic age the satirical iambic was revived 
with some success. Some oddituues appeared, hke Cas- 
torion’s Hymn to Pan, in which each dipedy in the 
trimeter ended with the end of a word (Ath. 454 f), and 
the riddles attributed to Panarces(Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. 
1. 3. 70), but the traditional usc may be seen in Alcacus 
of Messene’s political diatribes against Philip of Macedon 
(Euseb. Praep. Evang. 10. 4. 23) and the philosophical 
invectives of ‘Timon of Phirus, Heraclides Ponticus, and 
Hermeias of Curion. In this kind the most important 
practitioner was Callimachus, who wrote iambic, choli- 
ambic, and trochaic verses in the churacter of a new 
Hipponax, into whose mouth some of the verses are put. 
But he 1s less bitter than his predecessor, and the remains 
indicate that hus Jambi were quite mild and humorous, 
with plentiful fables and discursions on varied topics. 
He seems to have widened the scope of topics for which 
the iambic metre was used, and his influence may be 
seen on Cercidas, whose scazons deal with topics of 
popular morality and make fun of pretentious specula- 
tions, and on Phoenix of Colophon, who wrote on such 
different matters as Ninus and the song of beggars in 
Rhodes. More primitive were the verses of Sotades, 
which belong essentially to this tradition and were farnous 
for the scurrility and impropricty of their abuse. A new 
turn was given to iambic verse by Menippus of Gadara, 
who 1s best known through Varro’s Latin adaptations 
and wrote criticisms of all manner of men and things, 
set his situations in fantastic backgrounds, and mixed 
verse with prose. In the Roman period iambic verse was 
put to new uses, sorne of them instructive, as when 
‘Scymnus’ wrote his geography, Diodotus about plants, 
and Simylus about literature. 


Texrs Dichl, Anth. Lyr. Graec.; J M. Edmonds, Elegy and 
Iambus (Loeb, 1931). C. M. B. 


IAMBIC POETRY, LATIN. The use of iambic 
metres for personal invective and the censure of contem- 
porarics is not widespread in Latin poetry, where the 
spiritof Archilochus and Hipponax is nost often enshrined 
in Phalaecean hendecasyllabics and elegiac couplets (cf. 
Catullus, Ovid’s Zbis, and Martial). The iambic senarius 
of the republican dramatists (cf. METRE, LATIN) was, 
indeed, used occasionally for non-scenic purposes, as by 
Pacuvius and others for epitaphs and by Volcacius 
Sedigitus for literary criticism; yet Lucilius (like Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal) preferred the dactylic hexameter 
for satire and included senarii in his 28th and 29th books 
only. In the first half of the first century B.C. Cn. Matius 
introduced the scazon (limping iambic) in his memtambt 
(in imitation of Herodas), and Laevius in his Erotopaegnia 
experimented with iambic dimeters, scazons, hendeca- 
syllabics, and other metres; Varro also achieved a mastery 
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of the iambic trimeter in his Menippeae. The scazon 
found some favour with Catullus, Cinna, Calvus, and 
Bibaculus; and of the eight poems of Catullus in this 
metre, all except no. 31 contain some personal criticism 
or abuse. Horace avoids the metre, but it occurs twice 
in the Appendix Vergihana (Catal, 2 and 5, both critical 
of rhetores) and occasionally in the salacious Priapea. 
Martial was not strongly attracted to the metre, though 
he employed it ın seventy-seven of his poems with 
epigrammatic effect. The tambic trimeter appears in 
Catullus in three poerns only—nos. 4 (not scurrilous), 
29, and 52; and when (in hendecusyllabic poems: nos. 
36, 40, 54, and fr. 1) he mentions his ‘iambi', he 
probably has in mind the critical spirit of his attacks 
rather than the cxact metres (trimeter or scazon) in which 
a few of them were made. Horace's claim (Epist. 1. 19. 
23) to have been the first to mtroduce Parn ( - Archi- 
lochean) tambi into Latin ıs therefore not unjustified; 
for all his Epodes (in which abuse, friendship, moralizing, 
and patriotism provide the themes) have tambic elements 
used in the manner of Archilochus; in nos, 1-10 the 
couplets consist of a trimeter followed by a dimeter, 
11-16 show iambic and dactylic elements variously com- 
bined into couplets, and 17 1s entirely in trimcters. In 
this type of poetry Horace had no real successor. In the 
App. Verg. three poems (Catal. 6, 10, und 12) are 
in trimeters and one (no. 13) 1n iambic couplets; all 
except no. To (a parody of Catullus 4) are vituperative. 
In the first century a.p. Phaedrus used 1ambics for his 
fables; but his ‘trimeters’ (like those of the maxims of 
the mimographer Publilrus Syrus, 1st c. n.c.) admit 
spondces in the 2nd and 4th feet and so are nearer to the 
dramatic senarius than to the stricter forms employed 
by Horace. Seneca, who in his tragedies uses clegant 
trimeters in the dialogue and some dimeters in the lyric 
parts, is far removed from the spirit of the tapfos; 
Martial, who might have made powerful use of iambics, 
almost entirely neglects the dimeter and trimeter; and 
the apotheosis of the iambic metres (especially the 
dimeter) 1s found ın Christian poets such as Prudentius 
(Cathemerinon and Pertstephanon) and the author of 
‘Veni creator spiritus’. 

Texts of minor authors and fragments in FE. Rachrens, PLM; 


W. Morel, FPL; F. Rücheler, Carmina Lat. Epigraphica (in A. 
Riese's Anthologia Latina). J. F. M. 


IAMBLICHUS (1) (A. c. a.b. 160-80), Greek writer of 
Syrian origin, author of a novel entitled Babylomaka or 
Rhodanes and Stnonis. The work (whose length 1s dis- 
puted: 16, 35, or 39 books) is now lost, but an abstract of 
it made by Photius (Bibl., Cod. 94) and a few fragments 
preserved by the Sudafsuggest that the story presented 
all the compulsory ingredients of the genre (a couple of 
lovers are separated by events, and after going through 
innumerable hazards are at last reunited). The plot 
seems to have been richer in the adventurous element 
and more disjointed in structure than ıs the case with the 
extant novels; the language and style conformed to the 
canons of the Sophistic; characterization was poor. 
Trxt. E. Habrich, Jamblıchi Babylontacorum Reliquiae (Teubner, 


1960). 
CRITICISM. Rohde, Griech Roman, 488 ff.;  Chnst -Schmid— 
Altheim, Luteratur u. Gesellschaft ım 


Stahlin n. 26, 817A; F. 
ausgehenden Altertum (1948-50), 1 48 fF (U. Schneider-Menzel); 


A. shy, Gesch. d. griech. Lit ? (1963), 921 ff. G. G. 


IAMBLICHUS (2) (probably c. a.D. 250-c. 325), Neo- 
platonist philosopher, born at Chalcis in Coele Syria, 
studied under Porphyry in Rome or Sicily; later he 
founded his own school in Syria (? at Apamea). Extant 
writings: (1) JJepì rot Hvubayopixoð Blov (Vit. Pyth.); 
Aóyos mpotpentixos eis giAocodiav (Protrept.); and 
three treatises on mathematics (see bibliography: the 
authorship of QeoA. apiOp. is disputed). These five 
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formed part of a semi-popular encyclopaedia of Pytha- 
goreanism. Protrepticus 1s a catena of extracts from carlier 
writers, and valuable as a source-book. (2) The ‘Reply 
of Abammon to Porphyry's Letter to Anebo’, a defence 
of ritualistic magic, generally known as De mysteriis, 18 
attributed in our best MS. to Iamblichus, on the 
authority of a lost work of Proclus. T'he ascription, which 
Zeller doubted, 1s probably right (C. Rasche, De I. hbri 
- . . de myst. auctore, 1911). "Though ill-written and 
philosophically worthless, the book 1s a curious guide to 
the superstitions of its age. Iamblichus’ lost writings 
include a [epi puyis (excerpts preserved in Stobaeus); 
a [epi Bedv, used by Macrobius and Juhan; an elaborate 
exposition of ‘Chaldaean’ theology; and a number of 
highly tendentious commentaries on Plato and Aristotle, 
much quoted by Proclus. 

Jamblichus’ extant works are superficial; but his 
successors credit him with important contributions to 
the architecture of the Neoplatonic system. On the other 
hand, he corrupted Plotinus’ teaching by introducing 
theosophical fantasies from alhen sources; and his 
tendency 18 to substitute magic for mysticism, Geoupyia 
for the Plotinian Bdewpia. 


Texts Vit Pyth, 1. Deubner (1917), Protrept, WW Pistelh 
(1888), Jicpi ris Kowns pulnaatinis emornuns, N Festa (r91), Eis 
NtkopdxXov dppytucdy eloayaryy, TL Pistelh (1894); OecdAoyoupera trys 
dpwpnteans, V de Falko (1922), De myst., text and transl. I. des 
Places (Bude, 1966). Germ transl and comm ‘Th Hoptner (1922 

IDFAS AND IN-ELULNCE. K. Praechter in Genethliakon Robert (1910), 
108 {1 , J Didez, Rev. Ét Gr. 1919, E R Dodds, Proclus) Elements 
of Theology (1933), xf; P Metlan, From Platonsm to Neo- 
platomsm? (1900), A. C Lloyd in Cambridge History of Later Greek 
and Karly Medieval Philosophy (1967), 294 ft , cf. bibhography undei 
NFOPLATONISM ERD 


IAMBULUS, author of a narrative now lost, excerpts of 
which are preserved in Diodorus (2. 55—00). Nothing ts 
known about him, except that his name is Syrian. His 
work belongs, as Rohde has emphasized, to the genre 
“Reisefabulistik’ rather than to the nov i proper, in so far 
as ıt does not seem to have contained any erotic element 
at all. It is a fantastic description of a journey, made by 
the author, through Aethiopia to a happy Island of the 
Sun (vaguely located in the South) whence, after a seven 
ycurs’ sojourn amongst the natives, Tambulus was ex- 
pelled, finally to return home (Syria?) via India. The 
detailed description of the island (improbably identified 
by various scholars with Java, Bali, Ceylon, ete.), its 
inhabitants, and their customs, seems partly inspired by 
utopistic theories (of Euhemeristic-Cymic origin) then 
current (common property of women and many ‘com- 
munustic’ social features are noted by lambulus as estab- 
lished amongst the natives) and partly reflecting purely 
fabulous motifs which had been circulating amongst the 
Greeks since times immemorial (cf. the Ilyperboreans, 
the Insulae Fortunatae, the Hesperides) and which were 
stimulated by the increased contacts with the East after 
Alexander’s conquest. 


Rohde, Grech Roman, 241 ff ; R. von Pohlmann, Gesch d 
sozialen Frage.. ind antiken Welt (1925), 317 fF (cf alao Register, 
s v. Jambulos) CF Tarn, Alexander 411 tl , for possible influence on 
the Sun-State (THehopolhta) which Aristonicus (q.v ) promised his 
followers (but see I). R. Dudley, JRS 1941, 90 () G. G. 


IAMUS, legendary son, by Apollo, of Evadne (q.v. 1). 
She bore him while alone and left him in a bed of (?) 
gillyflowers (ča, hardly violets, for they were yellow and 
red, Pindar, Ol. 6. 55). Aepytus, her guardian, learning 
at Delphi what had happened, had the baby scarched for, 
and found that he had been fed with honey by serpents. 
From the flowers he was called Iamus. Coming to young 
manhood, he prayed to Poscidon and Apollo, and the 
latter bade him go to Olympia; there he became a prophet 
and ancestor of the clan of the Iamidae, which continued 
at Olympia well into the third century A.n. (L. Weniger, 
ARW 1915, 53 ff.). H. J. R. 


IAPETUS 


IAPETUS, in mythology, son of Earth and Heaven, 
father by Clymene the Oceanid of Prometheus, Ep- 
methcus, Atlas, and Menoctius (Hes. Theog. 134, 507 fi.). 
lis name yields no plausible Greek etymology, and it is 
far from unlikely that it ıs to be connected with that of 
Japhet son of Noah, both probably going back to some 
very old figure of Asianic mythology, variously handled 
by Greek and Hebrew tradition. _ H J R. 


IAPYGIA, name given by Greek writers to the ‘heel’ 
of Italy, the region the Romans called Calabria (q.v.). 
Roman poets sometimes employed the name ın imitation 
of the Greeks, Often lapygia was used to include Apulia 
(q.v.) as well. The inhabitants of the region were col- 
lectively called lapyzes. ETS. 


IASUS, IASIUS. These names seem to be etymo- 
logically identical, are perpetually confused, and occa- 
sionally are confounded with Iason, Demceter’s lover 
(see DARDANUS, DEMETER). Apart from Dardanus’ brother, 
they are borne by a number of persons, all totally 
insignificant and uninteresting, e.g. two early kings of 
Argos, Arcadian and also Hoeotian heroes, etc.; list 
given by Hofer in Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 88 f. H. J. R. 


IAZYGES, a Sarmatian nomadic people, originally 
hved near the Lower Danube (Ov. Pont. 1. 2. 7 f£.) but 
during the first half of the first century a.p. they migrated 
westward to occupy the plain between the Danube and 
Theiss (Pliny, HN 4. 80). Domitian campaigned at least 
once against them (a.b. 89); under Trajan they became 
Roman allies, but later joined in the Marcomannic Wars 
against Rome. Wars also occurred in 283, 284, and 358. 

J. J. W. 


IBERIA, (1) onc of the ancient names for Spain (q v.); 
(2) the name of the mountain-girt land (roughly coinci- 
dent with modern Georpia) south of the Caucasus, north- 
rast of Armenia, between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 
Its chief river was the Cyrus (Kur). The Greeks, after 
Pompey’s exploration in 65 B.c., knew four entrance- 
passes: from Colchis by Scharapani; from the north by 
the Caucasian Gates (Dartal Pass); from Albania by 
Derbent Pass; from Armenia through Kars. The people, 
organized in four Classes (chiefs, priests, fighter-tillers, 
slaves), were subject probably to Persia and certainly to 
Mithridates VI. They were not included in the Roman 
Empire except occasionally as ‘clients’. 


Strabo 11 491-2, 497. 500-1, 528, Prol. Geog. 5. 9. 27 ff ; 8. 18. 
2,19 1 §. Cary, Geographic Background, 177. E. H. W. 


IBYCUS, son of Phytius, of Rhegium, lyric poct of the 
sixth century B.C., whose floruit is given by the Suda as 
564- 561 n.c. and by Eusebius Jerome as 536-533 B.C. He 
scems to have begun by writing lyrical narratives in the 
style of Stesichorus, and fragments indicate that he told 
of the Sack of Troy (fr. 22), the Calydonian boar-hunt 
(fr.9), and the birth of Athene (fr. 17). He also wrote about 
Ortygia (fr. 40) and told Sicilian stories (Atl. NA 6. 51). 
He left Sicily because, 1t was said, he refused to become 
a tyrant (Diogenian, 1. 207) and went to Samos, where 
he worked at the court of Polycrates (Suda, s.v. “I[Buxos). 
To this period may belong his most striking fragments, 
notably those about love when he is getting old (frs. 5 and 
6), and the lines to Euryalus (fr. 7). POxy. 3 (fr. 1) has 
been attributed to him, since 1t mentions Polycrates, 
but this has been questioned. If it 1s his, it 1s more 
probably concerned with the tyrant’s son than with the 
tyrant himself, and scems to be a playful lcave-taking of 
his earlier manner for the erotic poetry in favour at 
Samos. His works were collected in seven books and seem 
to have consisted largely of choral poems, of which some 
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were encomia, and personal love-songs, written in a great 
varicty of metres. He has a rich and brilliant style, a 
vivid imagination, a great capucity for describing the 
emotions, especially love, and a real love of nature (frs. 
33, 34, 36). He 1s said to have been killed by tobbers, 
who were brought to justice by birds who saw the 
murder (Plut. Garr. 14; Antip. Sid. ap. Anth. Pal. 7.745), 
and was buried at Rhegium (Anth. Pal. 7. 714). 


Trxr, Page, Poet. Mel Gr 144-69 
Crairicism. U, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho und 


Simomdes (1913), 121 f.; C. M Bowia, Greek Lyric Poetry? (1962), 
241 ft. 7M. B. 


ICARIUS or ICARUS (but the latter name is usually 
that of Daedalus’ son (see DAEDALUS)), in mythology, (1) 
an eponym of an Athenian deme who received Dionysus 
hospitably when he came to Attica, and was given the 
vine. He made wine and gave some to his neighbours, 
who on feeling the effects concluded that they were 
poisoned and killed him. His daughter Erigone was 
guided by their dog Macra to his body and hanged her- 
self for grief. In memory of her the festival of the Aiora 
was instituted, in which swinging played a part, and 
Aristaeus propitiated the shade of Icarius; in conse- 
quence, a pestilence on Ceos which had followed their 
reception of the murderers of lcarius ceased. Icarmus 
became the constellation Bootes; Emgone, Virgo; the 
dog, Canicula (Procyon). See schol. Z. 22. 29; llyg. Fab. 
130 and Rose ad loc.; Poet. Astr. 2. 4. (2) Father of 
Penclope (q.v.; Od. 1. 329 and often). 'l'yndareus in- 
duced him to give Penelope to Odysseus in return for 
the latter’s good advice to make Ilelen’s wooers take the 
oath (see HVLEN). Icarius tried to induce them to remain 
with him in Lacedacmon, but, on the choirce being left 
to her, she indicated that she would follow her husband 
to Ithaca (Apollod. 3. 132; Paus. 3. 20. 10). H. J. R. 


ICENI, a Briush tribe in Norfolk and Suffolk whose 
coins suggest a Helgic aristocracy ruling an indigenous 
population. The following pre-Roman rulers are attested 
on the comage: Cans-duro, Anted, Ecen, Aesu, Saemu, 
and Subidastu. Under pressure from the Catuvellaum, 
the tribe voluntarily made a treaty with Claudius, but 
in 47 rebelled against forcible disarmament. Prasutagus 
was established as chent-king until his death in 60 when 
the attempted suppression of independence by Roman 
officials caused the rebellion of the tribe under his wife 
Boudicca (q.v.). After the harsh suppression of this out- 
break (from which economic recovery was slow) a sclf- 
governing citus was created with caput at Venta (Caistor 
by Norwich) (Jt. Ant. 474. 6; 479. 10; Rav. Cosm. 103). 
The town remained small (35 acres within its third- 
century walls). Apart from a considerable local pottery 
industry, the c1vifas was agricultural with some evidence 
for wool production in the fourth century, but few villas. 
In the third century the coast was protected by a scries 
of forts (Saxon shore), and there 1s evidence for Germanic 
settlements from early in the fifth. 

R R Clarke, Arch Journ. (1939); East Angha (1960), chs. 
vi-vin: D. F. Allen, in Jron Age in S. Britain (comage), C. F. C. 


Ilawkes, Arch. Journ 1949, 62 (Castor), A. L. F Rivet, Joun and 
Country in Roman Britain? (1964), 156 1. SS EF: 


ICILIUS (PW 2), Lucius, a plebeian hero, though prob- 
ably of patrician descent, betrothed to Vergimia and 
leader of the second secession, has httle claim to historical 
existence, but the Lex Ictlia de Aventino pubhcando 
(traditionally dated 456 B.C.), the text of which was still 
preserved in Augustus’ time in the Aventine temple of 
Diana (Dion. Hal. 10. 32. 4), is indisputably a genuine 
document of c. 450. The law provided allotments on the 
Aventine to the plebs either as agricultural or (very 
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probably) a8 building land. It was later attributed to 
Icilus merely because of his renown as a popular hero. 
Ogilvie, Comm. [ivy 1—5, 446 f. P. T. 


ICTINUS was one of a number of fine architects who 
worked at Athens in the time of Pericles, under the 
general direction of the sculptor Phidias (q.v.; cf. Plut. 
Per. 13). He designed the Parthenon (q.v.) ın collabora- 
tion with Callicrates (q.v. 1), and with a certain Carpion, 
otherwise unknown, as co-author, wrote an account of it 
(Vitr. Pref. 7)—it was not unusual for architects to write 
about their work trom this time onwards. He was also 
the architect of the temple of Apollo at Bassac (q.v.) mn 
Arcadia. In spite of Pausanias (8. 41. 7—9), who implies 
a date in the 420s, Dinsmoor (Architecture of Ancient 
Greece (1950), 148, 154 ff.) believes that the temple wus 
designed and begun before the Parthenon, about 450 
B.C., though ıt was not completed till much later. Ictinus 
was also one of a series of architects —Corocbus, Ictinus, 
Metagenes—who worked at Eleusis (q.v.) on the Teles- 
terion, the great hall in which the performance of the 
mysteries took place; the plan of the hall, with its rows of 
columns supporting the roof, was repeatedly modified. 
R.E. W. 


ICTIS, probably St. Michael's Mt. hy Penzance. Identi- 
fication with the Isle of Wight (even 'Fhanet has been 
suggested) 1s not favoured. Diodorus (5. 22. 2, 4) records 
that the people of Belerrum (Land's End) brought tin in 
wagons at chb-tide to the adjacent island Ictus. Pliny (4. 
104 from ‘l’tmaeus) puts Ictis six days’ sail inwards from 
Britain, perhaps confusing ıt with Vectis Usle of Wight) or 
the Isles of Scilly. 

Thomson, Hist. Anc. Geog 145 f., 403. 


IDAEAN DACTYLS (4acrvAct 'I’aîo), hterally the 
Fingers of Ida, but whether the Phrygian or the Cretan 
Ida and whether their name refers to craftsmanship, 
dwarfish size, or something else, the ancients were in 
doubt. The oldest mention surviving is in the Phoronis, 
ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1129, which says they were 
called Celtnis, Damnameneus, and Acmon, that they 
were hig and powerful, wizards, servants of ‘Adresteta 
of the mountains’, presumably the same as Cybele or 
Rhea, Phrygians, and inventors of smuithcraft. But 
Apollonius (ibid.) says they were Cretans, sons of a 
nymph Anchiale, who grasped handfuls of dust in her 
birthpains, or (the language is ambiguous) produced 
them by throwing handfuls of dust. More and divergent 
accounts of them in the schol., ibid., and still more col- 
lected by Lobeck, Aglaoph. 1156 f1.; von Sybel in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. ‘Duktylo:’. For their dwarfish 
size cf. Paus. 8. 31. 3, and for their connexion with 
Heracles see HERACLES. See also MAGIC, § 4. H. J. R. 


IDAEUS, ‘connected with Ida’, and so (a) a title of 
Zeus (//. 16. 605 (Trojan) and on Cretan coins and 
(usually ın a dialect form) inscriptions); (b) a stock name 
for sundry little-known ‘Trojans or Cretans (List in Stoll 
in Roscher’s Lexikon 11. 95). (c) Magic name for a finger, 

perhaps the index (PMG iv. 455). Hi. J. R. 


EH W. 


IDAS, in mythology, son of Aphareus and brother of 
Lynceus. IIe was ‘the strongest of men’ (JI. 9. 558), 
and drew his bow against Apollo (ibid.). The reason, 
according to later authorities (Chest of Cypselus in Paus. 
5. 18. 2; Apollod. 1. 6o—1), was that after he had won 
his brıde Marpessa from her father Euenus, son of Ares 
(add Bacchylides 19), Apollo in turn carried her off; Idas 
fought him and Zeus made peace by giving Marpessa 
her choice between them; she preferred Idas. He was 
one of the Argonauts (q.v.; Ap. Rhod. 1. 152 and often), 
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valiant but hot-tempered. He also took part in the 
Calydonian boar-hunt (Apollod. t. 67), as was natural, 
for Meleager (q.v. 1) was his son-in-law (//. 9. 556). 
‘Though his final encounter with the Dioscur: (q.v.) 19 
variously told, Pindar (Nem. 10. 60) makes Idas kill 
Castor, while Lynceus, whose sight was preternaturally 
sharp, looks out for the approach of the twins. H J.R. 


IDMON, ‘the knowing one’, name of several skilful 
persons, cspccially a secr, son of Apollo or Abas (Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 139 ff. and schol.), who accompanied the 
Argonauts (q.v.) although he foreknew he would not 
return alive (1bid. and 2. 815 ff.); he was killed by a boar 
in the country of the Mariandyni. II. J R. 


IDOMENEUS (1), in mythology, leader of the Cretan 
contingent before Troy (Il. 2. 645); of distinguished 
valour although older than most of the warriors (13. 
210 ff., 361 ff.). Ele was of Minos’ race and one of Helen’s 
suitors (Hesiod, fr. 96. 16 ff. Rzach). The story of Ilome- 
comer’s Vow (Stith Thompson, S241) 1s told of him 
(Servius on Aen. 3. 121); 1n a storm he vowed to sacrifice 
to Poseidon the first thing which met him on his return. 
"This was his son; fulfilling or trying to fulfil the vow he 
was forced to leave Crete tor Italy because a pestilence 
broke out. H J.R. 


IDOMENEUS (2) (c. 325-c. 270 B.c.), biographer and 
politician of Lampsacus, and friend of Epicurus (cf. 
Usener, Epicurea, frs. 128—148). 

Works (FGrH 338). (1) Hepi tæv Lwx«paticaw 
(Diog. Laert. 2. 20): fragments on the Socratic Aeschines. 
(2) llep anpaywyay m at least two books; fragments 
in Plutarch and Athenaeus concern leading Athenian 
politicians (3) ‘Jetopia tay Kata LapwOpaeyy, if. Suda s.v. 
‘Idormencus’. Following the Peripatetic, anecdotal method, 
Idomeneus reproduced much unre usable scandal, 
perhaps attacking politicians whose idcas he disliked; 
alter Hermippus he was not used. EWW. 


IDUMAEA was the arid country south of Judaca occu- 
picd by the Edomites in the fourth century B.C. when 
they were pushed westwards by the Nabatacans. Soon 
after 129 B.C. it was annexed by John Hyrcanus (see 
JFws) and the inhabitants forcibly converted to Judaism. 
Adora and Marisa, both prominent Idumaean commer- 
cial centres since the third century b.c., were organized 
as cities and freed from Jewish control by Pompey (63: 
cf. ANTIPATER 6). In 40 Idumaea as a whole was 1ncor- 
porated in the kingdom of Ilerod (g.v. 1) the Great as a 
toparchy, and an attempt by an Idumacan noble, Costo- 
bar, 1n collaboration with Cleopatra to regain independ- 
ence (c. 34) failed. After Herod’s death Idumaca formed 
part of the cthnarchy of Archelaus (q.v. 4), which became 
the Roman province of Judaea in A.D. 6. Despite the 
Idumacans’ firm adherence to Judaism, they were not 
fully accepted by the Jews, who resented Rome's ap- 
pointment of the Idumaean [erod as their king. 

E. M.S. 


IGUVIUM, modern Gubbio in Umbria. Although in- 
frequently mentioned in ancient literature, Iguvium is 
famous for the Tabulae Iguvinae (q.v.). Constituting 
the largest corpus of liturgical texts from pre-Christian 
Europe, they are written in Umbrian, a language they 
reveal to be closely related to Oscan(q.v.). (‘See UMBRIANS. ) 


J. W. Poultney, Bronze Tables of Iguvium (U.S.A., 1959). E. T.S. 
ILERDA (modern Lérida), Iberian city of the [lergetes 


in Catalonia, north-west of Tarraco (q.v.), on a steep 
rise over the Sicoris (Segre); a Roman municipium under 
Augustus. The Iberian and early Latin coinage displays 
a wolf; the municipal coins adapt its sex to the she-wolf 
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of Rome. Here, in 49 B.c., Caesar defeated Pompey’s 
legates Afranmius and Petreius (Caes. BCiv. 38-87). ‘The 
city was largely ruined by the Frankish invasion of the 
third century. M LH. 


ILIAS LATINA (Homerus Latinus), n version of the 
lliad in 1,070 hexameters. The ascription of the work 
(entitled merely ‘'Homerus’) to Silius Italicus on the 
grounds of two acrostics (at the beginning and end) is 
untenable; but the author may be a Baebius Italicus. ‘he 
allusion to the Julian house in 899 ff. precludes a date of 
authorship later than a.p. 68. ‘Though important for its 
perpetuation of the lhad during centuries ignorant of 
Greek, the work is in general a meagre epitome devoid 
of arlistic merit, characterized by free and uneven treat- 
ment, a straightforward style thickly embellished with 
Virgiban and Ovidian echoes, and by heavy and mono- 
tonous versification. 


Trxis PLM w 4; F. Plessis (1885) J. ‘lolhiehn, Homer u. die 
romusche Poesie (1900). A, 1 


ILIONA (Ió), in mythology, eldest daughter of 
Priam and Hecuba (qq.v., Verg. Aen. 1. 653-4). Wife of 
Polymestor (see HFCUBA), she saved the life of Polydorus 
by passing hin off as her son, Polymestor thus murdering 
his own cluld (Hyg. Fub. 109, cf. Pacuvius, frs. of Ziona). 

H JR. 


ILTUM, an Acolian foundation, established in the seventh 
century B.C. on the site of anaent Troy, Its importance 
denved from the famous temple of Athena (visited by 
Xerxes and Alexander), the centre, from the fourth cen- 
turv onwards, of a religious synedrion. The landing of 
Livius Salinator (190) inaugurated cordial relations with 
Rome (though Tum was sacked by Fimbiia’s unruly 
troops in 85); and the [Emperors followed Julius Cacsar’s 
example in patronizing Thum and tts temple, because of 
the Jegend that the founders of Rome were of ‘I'royan 
oun. 


A Bruckner, in Dorpteld’s Trora und Ihun (1902), n. 549 
D. E, W. W. 


ILLYRICUM, the territory of the Indo-European 
Hivrians. Their attacks on Adriatic shipping brought 
Roman intervention tn the First and Second Illyrian 
Wars (228-9; 219 H.C.): see TFUTA, DEMETRIUS, 6. During 
the Second Punic War the Illyrian kingdom acted as a 
buffer State between Rome and Macedon, aud at the 
peace after Cynoscephalae (197 B.C.) the Ilvrians under 
Pleuratus IT (206-180) were awarded some Macedonian 
territories. Under his successor Gentius (c. 180-168), 
however, piracy was revived and as an ally of Perseus of 
Macedon they sulfered ignomimious defeat from the 
praetor L. Amicus Gallus in 168 B.C. (Livy 44. 30-2). 
The settlement, by which the kingdom was divided into 
three parts, did not lead to a permanent Roman ad- 
ministration in Illyricum, and thereafter only sporadic 
campaigns by consuls or proconsuls are attested, 
chiefly against the Delmatac (see DALMATIA). In 59 B.C. 
Illyricum was allotted to Caesar along with Cisalpine 
Gaul and during the winters between his campaigns in 
Gaul he administered his province from Aquileia (Caes. 
BGall. 2. 35; 5. 1-2). During the Civil War the Illyrians 
sided with the Pompeians while the coastal settlements 
of Roman citizens (conventus civium Romanorum) sup- 
ported Caesar. His legates were defeated more than once 
but during Caesar’s dictatorship P. Vatinius made head- 
way against the Delmatae. Later Octavian undertook 
limited campaigns in the area, mainly for propaganda 
and military reasons, against the Iapudes and Pannon- 
ians in 35 B.C., and against the Delmatae in 34-33 B.C. (cf. 
W. Schmitthenner, Hist. 1958, 169 ff.). After 27 B.c. 
Illyricum remained a senatorial province until Roman 
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control was advanced along the Save valley to the Danube 
during the Bellum Pannonicum ot 13-9 n.c. by Tiberius. 
The institution of Ilyricum as an imperial province prob- 
ably took place in 11 B.C. (Dio 54. 34. 4; for a list of 
legates 8 A.C.-A.D. 6 cf. R. Syme, JRS 1934, 130). In 
A.D. 6 the Breuci of the Save valley and the Daesitiates 
of Bosnia revolted, carrying with them the rest of Illyri- 
cum. Reconquest was achieved by Tiberius, in the Save 
valley in A.D. 6-8, in the southern interior in A.D. g. It 
was probably in a.D. g that Illyricum was divided mto 
two imperial provinces, known earlier as Ji/yricum 
superius and wiferius, later Dalmatia and Pannonia (qq.v.). 
Under the Empire all the Danubian provinces (Ractia, 
Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Moesia, and Dacia) were 
grouped in a single customs-area, portortum Illyricum. 
From Diocletian onwards Iyricum denoted two dioceses, 
Illyricum orientale or dioecesis Moestarum, Illyricum 
occidentale or dioecesis Pannoniarum. 
M. Fluss, PW pnl v, sv ‘Hiyno R. L. Beaumont, JHS 
1936, 159 A on Greek trade and settlement 
OMAN CAMPAIGNS G Zippel, Dre römische Herrschaft in Illyricum 
bis auf zlugustus (1877), E. Badian, PBAR 1952, 72 A. Stud. Gr. 
Rom Hist 1 tt, C. Patsch, Sitz. Wien, 214101932); E Koestermann, 
Hermes 1053, 345 ff, N. G L Hammond, JRS 1966, 19 ff.; 1908, 
1#; lJ Dell, Hist 1967, 144 ft. 
PoIUORIUM. A. Dobo, Publicum portorium Illyrici (Diss Pann it, 
16, 1940). JJ W. 


ILLYRII, a large group of related Indo-European tribes, 
who occupied ın classical times the western side of the 
Balkan range from the head of the Adriatic Sea to the 
hinterland of the Gulf of Valona und extended north- 
wards as far as the Eustern Alps and the Danube and 
eastwards into some districts beyond the Balkan range. 
The name was properly that of a small tribe between 
Scodra and the Mati river, and it was applied by the 
Greeks and later by the Romans to the other tribes with 
which they had regular contact. Thus Illyris meant to 
the Greeks the southern part of the urea, that neighbour- 
mg Macedonia, Epirus, and the Greek cities on the 
Adriatic coast and islands, and I[llyricum meant to 
the Romans the whole area from the Eastern Alps to the 
hinterland of the Gulf of Valona. The earliest signs of 
Indo-European penetration into Lyris have been found 
at Pazhok m Central Albania, where chieftains of a 
‘Kurgan’ culture were buried in mortuary chambers in 
large tumuli in the latter part of the third millennium, 
und there is ample evidence of seafaring and traffic in 
the southern Adriatic Sea in the second millennium, 
when piraucal groups made settlements in Corcyra and 
in Leucas. The southwards expansion of Illyrian peoples 
into what 1s now Central Albania occurred probably in 
the tenth century. Later, people of a similar culture 
reached Vergina im the Haliacmon valley. Greek colonies 
were planted on the Albanian coast at Epidamnus (later 
called Dyrrachium (q.v.)) in the late seventh century, 
Apollonia (q.v.) ın the early sixth century, and later at 
Lissus, and on the islands at Corcyra Nigra (Korčula), 
Issa (Vis), and Pharos (Hvar). Enlivened by Greek trade 
and ideas the Illyrian tribes, which were always warlike 
on land and sea, exerted continual pressure on Macedonia 
and Epirus and raided far into the Mediterranean Sea. 
Individual tribes became very powerful—in particular 
the Liburni, Dardami (q.v.), Ardiaei, and Autariatae—but 
they enslaved their neighbours and never created an 
effective combination of tribal states against a common 
enemy. When Macedonia became strong under Philip II 
(q.v.) and Epirus under Pyrrhus (q.v.), they occupied the 
southern part of Ilyris. When the power of Macedonia 
and of Epirus declined, the Illyrians pressed southwards 
by land and by sca, and in particular the Ardiaean 
kingdom, based on the southern Dalmatian coast, 
expanded southwards to Scodra and Lissus under 
Pleuratus I (c. 260 B.c.) and under his son Agron. On the 
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death of the latter his widow Teuta (q.v.) was acting as 
regent for Pinnes when the first clash with Rome oc- 
curred. See ILLYRICUM. 

H. Krahe, Die Sprache der Illyrier(1955): A. Mayer, Die Sprache der 
alten Illyrier i (1957), ii (1959); M. Fluss, PW Suppl. v, s.v. ‘Illynoi’; 
R. L. Beaumont, YHS 1 16, 159 ff.; Selim Islami and Hasan Ceka, 
Studia Albanica 1964, 1 (Inana), F. Papazoglou, Jst. 1965, 143 f1; 
Hammond, Epirus; BSA 1907, 239 À.: IRS 1968, 1 ff. N. G L.H. 


ILUS, in mythology, (1) son of Dardanus (q.v.: 
Apollod. 3. 140). (2) His grand-nephew, son of Tros and 
father of Laomedon (q.v.). He founded Ilium, being 
guided to the site by a cow (cf. CADMUS) and received 
the Palladium from heaven (ibid. 141-3). 


IMAGINES. The wax masks of Romans who had held 
curule ofhice were kept in cupboards in the atrium or 
alae of the family house with inscriptions beneath them, 
arranged and connected so as to form a farnily-tree. 'lT'hey 
received religious cult, and, on the death of a member 
who had held similar office, were worn by actors in the 
funeral procession. "I'he custom lasted until well into the 
Empire, having acquired ethical and social significance. 
It helped in the formation of the nobilitas (q.v.). In the 
first century n.C. it was disputed whether all gentiles or 
only immediate descendants were entitled to keep masks. 
Condemned criminals seem to have lost the ius imaginum, 
active or passive (see, e.g., Cic. Sulia 88; Suct. Nero 37. 
1). See also PORTRAITURE, ROMAN. 


Polyb. 6. 53; Pliny, HN 15 6f PW, sv ‘Imagines maiorum’; 
E. Bethe, AAnenbild und Famihengeschu hte ber Romern und Griechen 


(1935). 7 


IMMUNITAS was the exemption of a community or an 
individual from obligations to the Roman State or of 
an individual from obligations to a local community. As 
regards Roman taxation, ervitates foederatae or civitates 
declared immunes by a lex or senatus consultum were in 
theory permanently immune, though in practice, espe- 
cially under the Empire, both statuses could be removed 
at will by Rome. Grants of immunity intended to be 
permanent were rare under the Empire; one example 1s 
Nero’s proclamation of the libertas and zmmunitas of 
Greece-—which was revoked by Vespasian. 'l'emporary 
grants of immunity from taxation in special circumstances 
were not uncommon; they might be made either by the 
Emperor (AE 1916, 42) or by the Senate (Tac. Ann. 12. 
61-3). 

Immunity for life from Roman taxation could also be 
granted to individuals by lex, senatus consultum, or 
imperial decree (SEG ix. 8. in) and might sometimes 
apply to the person’s descendants in perpetuity (CIL 1. 
588). Immunity from other State services—muhtary 
services, forced labour, the provision of supplics to 
officials or soldiers, could also be granted, as by the edict 
of Octavian as Triumvir on the privileges of veterans 
(FIRA Vv. 56). 

Equally important was the question of immunity from 
local munera, to which adult male citizens and incolae of 
communities were normally liable (sec Dig. 50. 5—6). 
Immunitas might be granted either by Rome or by the 
community Apart from personal grants, there was general 
exemption under the Empire for such groups as shippers 
supplying corn to Rome, conductores (q.v.) and coloni of 
imperial estates, and local philosophi, rhetores, and medici. 

In the Roman army immunes were soldicrs promoted 
from the ranks and released from ordinary duties to 
perform certain skilled tasks (Dig. 50. 6. 7). F. G. B. M. 


IMPERATOR (avroxparwp), a generic title for Roman 
commanders, became a speciul title of honour. After a 
victory the general was saluted imperator by his soldiers. 
He assumed the title after his name until the end of his 
magistracy or until his triumph. Sometimes the Senate 
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seems to have given or confirmed the title. The origin 
of this form of honour is unknown, but some religious 
meaning 1s possible (cf. the formula Juppiter imperator). 
The first certainly attested imperator ıs L. Aemilus 
Paullus in 189 B.C., as the evidence about Scipio Africanus 
is uncertain. The title was assumed especially by pro- 
consuls and gained new importance through Sulla before 
he was appointed dictator. The increasing influence of 
the army ın the late Republic made tmperator the symbol 
of the military authority. Sulla occasionally stated (and 
Pompey emphasızed) that he was saluted imperator more 
than once. Caesar first used the title permanently, but it 
is doubtful whether in 45 n.c. he received from the 
Senate a hereditary title of imperator (as Dio Cass. 43. 
44. 2 states). Agrippa in 38 B.C. refused a triumph for 
victories won under Octaviun's superior command and 
established the rule that the princeps should assume the 
salutations and the triumphs of his legates. Henceforth, 
apparently, Octavian used wnperator as pracnomen 
(tmperator Caesar, not Caesar tmperator), perhaps intend- 
ing to emphasize the personal and family value of the 
title. Thus the title came to denote the supreme power 
and was commonly used in this sense. But, officially, 
Otho was the first to imitate Augustus. Vespasian 
definitively converted the name :mperator into a prae- 
nomen of the princeps. "The formula imperator Caesar was 
sometimes extended to members of the family of the 
princeps who were associated with him in power. On the 
death of a princeps, or during a rebellion, the salutatio of 
a general as an zmperator by an army mdicated that he was 
the candidate of that body for the imperial dignity. 

‘The use of the pracnomen did not suppress the old 
usage of wnperator after the name. After a victory the 
Emperor registered the salutatio imperatoria after his 
name (c.g.: Imp. Caesar . . . ‘Traianus ... imp VI). 
Irom the second half of the third century the Emperor 
was deemed to receive a salutatio cex.ry year. The 
number of the salutations became practically identical 
with the number of the years of the reign. 

Theoretically, governors of senatorial provinces, 
having their own auspicia, could assume the ttle of 
wperator, But the last instance of such a salutatio is that 
of Junius Blaesus (q.v. 2), proconsul of Africa in A.D. 22 
(Tac. Ann. 3. 74). 

D Mel‘ayden, The History of the Title Imperator under the Roman 
Empire (U.S A 1920), M Levi, Ri Fil. 1932, 207 tf; G. De 
Sanc tis, Studi in onore di S. Riccobono (1936), n. 57 tf.; J. Carcopino, 
Points de vue sur l'impérialisme romam (1934), 127 tf , J. Stroux, Die 
Antike 1937, 197, H Nesselhaul, Afio 1937, 306 ff.; A v Premer- 
ntan, Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats (1937), 245 fl, E. 
Peterson, ‘Christus als Imperator’, m Zeuge der Wahrhest 19397, 54 fl ; 
M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas (1946), K. Kiatt, Jahrb. f. 
Nunusm. 1952-3, 65 ff.; A. E Raubitschek, FRS 1954, 65 ff ; R. 
Syme, Hest 1958, 172 ff.; D. Kienast, Sav Zertschr. 1961, 403 ÍI ; 
F. de Martino, Storia della costituzione romana w (1902), 188 {l., 


L. T.esuisse, Ant. Class, 1961, 415 ff ; R. Combes, Imperator (Pans, 
1966). A. M. 


IMPERIUM was the supreme administrative powcr, 
involving command in war and the interpretation and 
execution of law (including the infliction of the death 
penalty), which belonged at Rome to the kings and, after 
their expulsion, to consuls, military tribunes with consu- 
lar power (from 445 to 367 B.c.), praetors, dictators, and 
masters of the horse. It was held later in the Republic by 
members of certain commissions (e.g. boards for the 
distribution of land, Cic. Leg. Agr. 2. 28) and by pro- 
consuls and propraetors, who were either ex-magistrates 
or privati, on whom a special command had been con- 
ferrcd. Its application was increasingly restricted; first, 
when two consuls replaced the king, by the principle of 
collegium. Secondly, by the Leges Valeriae, traditionally 
assigned to 509, 449, and 300 B.C., and the Leges Porciae, 
probably of the second century R.C., magistrates were not 
allowed to execute Roman citizens at Rome without trial, 
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a prisoner at Rome having the ius provocandi ad populum. 
This right of appeal was extended, probably by conven- 
tion and not by legal enactment, to Roman citizens on 
service with the armies and in the provinces. Thirdly, the 
imperium of pro-magistrates was generally restricted to 
the bounds of their provinciae (see further PROVINCIA). 
Imperium needed ratification by a lex curtata—a con- 
vention which persisted to the end of the Republic (Cic. 
Leg. Agr. 2. 26, Fam. 1. 9. 25). To a pro-magistrate or 
a privatus cum imperio, imperium was granted for a 
year at a time, or until his commission was achieved. 
Grants of imperium for a speciticd term of several ycars 
occur only at the end of the Republic, the carliest being 
the grant of ımperium to Pompey for three years by the 
Lex Gabinia of 67 D.C. 

2. Under the Republic, in the case of conflict, the 
imperium of a consul, who held twelve fasces (q.v.), could 
probably override that of a practor, who held six. As 
between consuls and proconsuls, cach of whom held 
twelve fasces, the consul could override the proconsul by 
virtue of the auctoritas of his office. Conflict ın the same 
territorial sphere between proconsuls first arose im 67 
between Pompey (in pursuit of pirates) and Metellus, 
proconsul of Crete; so in 57 B.C. the question of allowing 
Pompey, in virtue of his corn commussion, to override 
other proconsuls was mooted, and Brutus and Cassius 
were actually granted imperium maus in the East by the 
Senate in 43 (Lavy, Per. 122). 

3- Octavian held wnper:um, pro praetore and later as 
consul, in 43, as triumvir from 42 to 33 B.C., and as con- 
sul in 31-23 R.C. (and, from 27, as proconsul of a large 
nutnber of provinces). When in 23 he resigned the con- 
sulship and the auctoritas that went with it, his wnperium 
was made mauus, and could be exercised from within the 
city of Rome. This entitled him to interfere with authority 
in the public provinces (those of which he was not him- 
self proconsul), as the Cyrene cdicts (JRS 1927, 34 ff., 
42 ff.) conclusively prove, By this same enactment or, 
if Cassius Dio 54. to. 5 is right (as A. H. M. Jones has 
argued, Studies ın Roman Government and Law, 1900, 
3 ff.), by a further bill ın 19 b.c., Italy was included 
within the field of his onpernon. Impernom was granted to 
him for ten-year periods in 27 and 8 n.C. and A.D. 3 and 
13, and for five-year periods in 18 and 13 B.C. lt was 
voted to succeeding emperors at their accession by the 
Senate (Dessau, ILS 229, at Nero’s accession), though 
the senatorial decree was probably ratihed formally by a 
lex curtata (Gaus, Inst. 1. 5, ‘lex de imperio’). 

4. This imperium should be dissociated from the 
praenomen imperatoris, which was used by Augustus; 
though refused by Tiberius, Gaius, and Claudius, ıt 
appears frequently in inscriptions, and from the Flavian 
period onwards it was in common use. It is probable 
that this praenomen was inherited by Augustus from 
Julius Caesar, who used Imperator (q v.) as cognomen. 

§. Imperium was recorded ın a diflerent sense in the 
titles which followed the emperor's name. Under the 
Republic a general, after winning a victory and being 
saluted by his troops, adopted the official tithe Zm- 
perator (u,v.) until he celebrated his triumph. Under the 
Empire the whole army fought under the Empcror’s 
auspicia, and he, rather than the general who was his 
deputy (legatus), was accorded the salutatio. Emperors 
therefore recorded, among the titles which followed their 
names, the number of salutations which they had 
received, the first being the acclamation at the time of 
their accession. Claudius, for example, at the end of his 
life was Imperator xxvii. 

6. Imperium maius was sometimes conferred on others 
besides the Emperor, for the creation of a single military 
command—in this way it was granted to Germanicus 
in the East in A.D. 17 (Tac. Ann. 2. 43) and to Corbulo 
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in A.D. 63 (Tac. Ann. 15. 25). If piven for no such 
specific purpose, its recipient was indicated as a suitable 
successor to the Principate; in this sense it was pranted 
to Agrippa in 18 n.C. (Cassius Dio 54. 12) and to Tiberius 
in A.D. 13 (Vell. Pat. 2. 121; Tac. Ann. 1. 3). 

Mommieen, Staatsr., A. H. |} Grcenidge, Roman Public Lue and 
Legal Procedure in Cicero's Time (1901), 410 f.: M Grant, From 
Imperium to Aluctoritas (1946), II M. Last, ‘Imperium Maus, JRS 
1947, 157 tL; V. Ehrenberg, ‘Imperium Marius during the late 
Republic’, APA. 1954, 113 t; E. S Staveley, “The Constnution 
of the Roman Republic, 1940-54’, Hist. 1956, 74 ft. (with bibho- 
giaphy), and “Lhe Fasces and Imperium Mans’, Hist. 1904, 458 f.; 
K. M- 'T. Atkinson, *“Restituuo in Integrum” und “luasum 
Augustu Caesaris” m an Inscatption at Leyden’, Rev mt. d. Drorty de 
l'Antigquite, 1960, 228 f. J.P. B. 


INACHUS, an Argive river and river-god, father of Io 
(q.v.). He was made judge between Poseidon and Hera 
when both clamed Argos, and decided ın favour of 
Hera, whose cult he introduced (Apollod. 2. 13; Paus. 
2. 15. 4-5); Poseidon therefore dried up his waters. He 
is often represented as a mortal, ancestor of the Argive 
kings, and thercfore the carliest figure in Greek legend. 

H J.R. 


INCUBATION denotes the practice common among 
the Greeks and Romans of sleeping within the precincts 
of a temple for the purpose of receiving a dream vision 
of the healing god, who would reveal a remedy for the 
slecper’s sickness or trouble. All pods could speak in 
dreams, but not all were thought capable of being induced 
by specific means to give an answer or perform a function. 
Some deities profoundly impressed visitors with their 
powers. At the oracle of Trophonius at Tebadea, for 
Instance, one received a memorable emotional experience 
by descending mto the earth and visiting the god (Paus. 
9. 39). The technique of incubation was generally used 
for producing cures, although it could be used to regain 
lost articles or to receive desired information, T'he tech- 
nigue was akin to magic m that ritual acts coerced the 
deity to perform his healing function. Incubation was 
most widely used tn the temples of Asclepius. The 
practice 15 attested for the cult of this deity at Epidaurus 
(IG iv?. 121-7); Pergamum and Smyrna (Aristides, 
Sacred Orattons); Rome (CIG 5980); Lebene (Hamilton, 
Incubation 69); Cos (Pliny, HN 29. 4, Strabo 14. 2. 19). 
The cult of Amphiaraus (y.v.) also fostered the practice, 
especially at Oropus (Hermes 1886, or ff. = 1G vit. 235; 
Paus. 1. 34); Strabo (14. 1. 44) mentions the practice at 
the three Plutonia in Asia Minor; Ino had an incubation 
shrine near ‘Thalamae in Laconia (Paus. 3. 26. 1), and the 
closely related Hemithea had one at Cartan Castabus 
(Diod. 5. 63). Isis was credited with healing powers, and 
Sarapis was widely acclaimed as a deity who communi- 
cated cures in dreams. Before sleeping in a healing god’s 
temple or temenos the incubant performed prescribed 
rituals designed to purify him and to ascertain the god’s 
disposition. At Oropus he sacrificed a ram and slept that 
night on the victim’s hide; Asclepius’ clients apparently 
offered cakes and fruits, and slept on mattresses. Votive 
offerings frequently testify to cures produced by dream- 
revelations, and long inscriptions were set up which 
detailed at some length the miraculous cures that the 
deity performed. In some temples (ın the temple of Sarapis 
at Delos for instancc) there were official interpreters of 
dreams as well as aretalogists whose duty it was to sing 
the praises of the god. Many of the dreams and the 
miracles which resulted from them had no connexion 
whatever with cures or disease, though there must have 
been many cures recorded, especially curcs of nervous 
ailments and mental complaints (see MIRACLES). 

ANCIENT Sources. Notices and testimonies of incubation shrines 


of Asclepius are conveniently assembled in Edelstein, Asclepius i 
(sce infra); see also A. D. Nock, ‘A Vision of Manduls Aton’, Harv, 
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Theol. Rev. 1934; POxy. 1381; P. Roussel, Les Cultes égyptiens 
da Délos (1916). 

MODERN LITERATURE. L. Deubner, De Incubarone (1900); Mary 
Hamilton, Incubation (1906); E. J. and 1.. Edelstem, Asclepius: 
A Collection and Interpretatwn of the Tettrmones, 2 vols. (1945); 
A.-J]. Festugiére, Personal Religion among the Greeks (1954), ch. D 

T. A. B.; J. E. F. 


INDIA. This country had early trade connexions with 
east Africa; but it remained unknown to Mediterranean 
peoples until the extension of the Persian Empire to the 
Indus and the voyage of Darius’ admiral Scylax down 
the Kabul and Indus rivers and round Arabia to Suez 
(Hecataeus, frs. 244-9 Jacoby; Hdt. 3. 98 tF.; 4. 44). 
Even so, India remained a land of fable and wonders 
(as in the Indica of Ctesias, c. 400 1.C.); it was beheved 
to lie in the Farthest East, yet Indians were confused 
with Ethiopians, and in popular belief India and [thio- 
pia formed one country. The conquests of Alexander 
(327-325) brought accurate knowledge of north-west 
India as far as the river Hyphasis (Beas), and vague ın- 
formation about the Ganges valley and Ceylon; and the 
voyage of Nearchus (q.v. 2) opened up a sea connexion 
with the Persian Gulf. Scleucus 1 perhaps penetrated to 
the river Jumna, but in 302 he relinquished [India to the 
Mauryan king Chandragupta. IIc kept a resident named 
Megasthenes at Chandragupta’s court in Patna, who 
published much detail about India (see MEGASTHFNFS, 
PALIBOTHRA); and King Asoka (264-227) sent embassics 
to the Hellenistic kings. In the second century north- 
west Indiu was reoccupied by the Greco-Bactrian rulers 
(see DLMEITUUS (9), MENANDER (2)); but the rise of the 
Parthian Empire separated India from the Greek lands, 
and invaders from Central Asia (c. 80-30 n.c.) obliterated 
the Greek principalities in the Indus valley. In the first 
century A.D. Chinese silk reached the Roman dominions 
through India, but Jand-communications with India 
remained irregular. The chiet routes to India were (1) 
via Meshed and the Bolan or Mula passes, (2) via Merv, 
Balkh, Kabul, and Peshawar. For Roman connexions 
with Pakistan and Afghanistan, and especially on Sirkap 
(the old ‘Taxila) and Begram, sce R. E. M. Wheeler, 
Rome beyond the Imperial Fronticrs (1955), 183 fl., and 
‘Roman contact with India, Pakistan and Afghanistan’ 
in Aspects of Archueology; A. C. Soper, “The Roman 
style in Gandhara’ in AZ Arch, 1951, 311. 

Sea communications between India and the Persian 
Gulf were probably maintained by the Seleucids, but 
were interrupted under Parthian rule. Direct travel 
from Egypt to India was impeded for long by the Arabs 
of Yemen, whose monopoly of trade was not seriously 
challenged by the Ptolernies, and the voyages of Eudoxus 
(g.v. 3) to India proved abortive. The Atab obstruction 
wus removed by the imperious appctite of Rome for 
Eastern luxuries in the prosperous days of Augustus, and 
by the discovery of open-sca routes from Africa to India. 
In the first century B.C., or soon after, the periodicity of 
the monsoons 1n the Indian Ocean and the right seasons 
for navigation were discovered by Hippalus (q.v.), and 
direct crossings to various points of the western coast were 
subsequently established (Pliny 6. 96-100). Augustus 
received Indian envoys (Dio Cass. 54. 9g), and Greek 
merchants organized a regular trade from Egypt. In 
Augustus’ day 120 ships sailed to India every year, and 
under his early successors the drain of Roman moncy 
to pay for Indian imports caused passing anxiety (Pliny 
6. 101; 12. 84), the main goals of visitors from the 
Roman world being the Chcra, Pandya, and Chola king- 
doms of Tamil south India. The principal imports to 
Rome were perfumes, spices (especially pepper), gems, 
ivory, pearls, Chinese silk. The Romans exported linen, 
coral, glass, base metals, ‘Arretine’ table-ware, wine in 
amphorae, etc., and also sent much gold and silver (and 
later copper) coin, of which large hoards have been found 
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in south India. Imitations (usually in terracotta for orna- 
ments) of Roman coins have turned up, mostly in placcs 
included in the old Andrha Empire. Articles and remains 
of Roman origin have been tound not only ut the modern 
Arikamedu (sce below), but also in the central Deccan 
plateau—at Brahmagiri, Chandravalli, Maski, and 
Keondapur; and at Amaravati Stsupalgarh, Nasik, Nevasa, 
Kolhapur (or near it), Akota, and Karvan. 

The chief marts on the west coast were Barbaricon 
(Bahardipur) and Barygaza (Broach) and, above all, the 
Tamil towns Muziris ( Cranganore) und Neleynda (Kotta- 
yam). Beyond Cape Comori the Greeks visited Colchoi 
(Kolka:), Camara (/<avrripaddinam), a trading-station 
now culled Arzkamedu two miles south of Pondicherry 
(R. E. M. Wheeler in Azctent India 2, July 1946, 17 ff.; 
J. M. Casal, Fouilles de Virampatnam- Ankamedu, 1949; 
Wheeler in Aspects of Archaeology, 1951, 354 ff.), Poduce 
(Pondicherry ?), and Sopatma (Madras); a few reached 
the Ganges mouth and brought news of Burma, Malaya, 
and of the Thinae or Sinae (in S. China-—see SERES). 
Greek traders figure m ‘l'amil literature as residents in 
many of the inland centres (A.D. 70-140). The Maldives 
and J.accadives were now discovered, Ceylon was 
circummnavigatcd (see TAPROBANE); and one Alexander, 
taking advantage of the Bay of Bengal monsoon, sailed 
past Burma and Malaya to Cochin Cluna and even to 
China proper (Ptolemy 7. 1-2). See, e.g., Bull. de P Ecole 
francaise d’ Extréme-Ortent, xlv, fasc. 1, 1951, 75 ft., on 
excavations at Oc-eo in Indo-China; and Aspects of 
Archaeology 361, on discoveries made 40 miles up the 
river Mekong. Nevertheless, Greek geographers always 
underrated the extent of India’s southward projcction 
and exaggerated the size of Ceylon. From c. A.D. 200 
direct Graeco-Roman trade declined, communications 
with India passed into the hands of intermediaries 
(Arabians, Axumites, Sassanid Persians), and India again 
became a land of fable to the Mediterranean world. 
'The founders of Christian sctulements ın India were 
mostly Persians. 

V. A. Smith, The Early Flistory of India (1924; embodying Indian 
records); 11. Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western 
World (1926); Warmington, Indian Commerce (1928); A. K Narain, 
The Indo-Grecks (1957); W W. ‘Varn, The Greeks m Bactria and 
India (1938, 10517); Wheeler, op. cit. 141 ff, and “Roman contact 
with India, Pakistan, and Alghaonistan’ in Aspects of Archaeology 
ou resented |to U. G S. Crawford), ed. W. Grimes, 1951; 

- P Charlesworth, ‘Roman Trade with India; a re-survey’ in 
Studies tn Roman Economic and Social History (in hon. of Allan 
Chester Johnson, ed. P. Coleman-Norton, 1951); Cary, Geographic 
Background 200 ff.; J. Vogel, ‘Ptolemy’s Topography of India. . ." in 


Archaeologica Ortentahain mem E. Herzfeld(ed G.C Miler, 1952); 
J. 1. Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire (1969). E. H. W. 


INDICTIO under the Principate meant the compul- 
sory purchase of food, clothing, and other goods for the 
army and the court. Owing to the inflation of the mid 
third century the payments made for such purchases 
became derisory and were finally abandoned. From the 
time of Diocletian the term indict:o was applicd to the 
annual] assessment of all levies in kind made by the prae- 
torian prefects: the indictio declared the amount of cach 
item (wheat, barley, wine, oil, clothing, etc.) payable on 
each fiscal unit (caput, tugum, etc.). From 287, indictions 
were numbered serially in cycles of five years, from 312 
in cycles of fifteen years. The number of the indiction 
was regularly used for dating financial years (which 
began on 1 Sept.) and sometimes for dating other docu- 
ments. 

Jonea, Later Rom. Emp. 448 ff. 


INDIGETES or -ITES, INDIGITAMENTA. Both 
words, also the corresponding verb tndiyitare, are fairly 
common and there 1s no doubt that they mean respec- 
tively a class of Roman gods, a list of gods and their 
titles, and to addrcss by the proper name or title. 


A. H. M. J. 
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Concerning their more exact meaning and relation to one 
another three views have been held. (1) Peter in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, s.v., explains the indigetes as the di minuti 
(Sondergotter), deities of extremely hmited function, as 
Cunina, who looks after the child sn the cradle, Cinxia, 
who sees to the bride’s girdle, etc. (2) G. Wissowa, Ges. 
Abh. 175 ff, refuted this. The indigitamenta contain 
names of other gods, including Apollo (Macrob. Sat. 1. 
17. 15) and the Bona Dea (q.v.; ibid. 12. 21). Further- 
more (Wissowa loc. cit. 304 ff.), the lists of the dt minuti 
show many features suggesting late grammatical learning, 
not early priestly lore. He explained the di indigetes as 
native gods, from ndu +1t. gen, an impossible etymology, 
but the latter half of the word could be explained (Th. 
von Grienberger, Indogerm. Forsch, xxiii. 337 fl.) as from 
root of agere, ‘dwell’. Indiyttamenta Wissowa supposed 
to be from indu + rt. agh, ‘say’. Modifications of Wissowa’s 
view are proposed by EÈ. Goldmann (CQ 1942, 43) and H. 
Wagenvoort (Roman Dynamism, 1947, 99 f.). Both under- 
stand indies as ‘active within’, though they interpret this 
differently. (3) C. Koch, Gestirnverehrung im alten Italien, 
1933, 78 ff., points out the absence of any sort of proof 
that the indigetes were native as distinct from foreign 
gods, or even an important class of deities. Starting from 
the cult of Sol Indizes he takes the epithet to mean 
‘ancestral’ (but his proof is very unconvincing, sce Rose, 
Harv. Theol. Rev. 1937, 165 ff.) and makes zndigitare 
mean ‘treat as an indiges’, i.e. worship, indigitaumenta the 
formulae of address in such worship. At present indiges 
scems of doubtful meaning, but the connexion of ıt with 
the other two words hkcly. 


For recent discussion see Latte, RR 43 H.J. R. 


INDUSTRY (Greek and Roman). Crattsmanship in 
wood, bone, shell, earth, stone, and leather, as well as 
use of colour for painting and of fire for cooking purposes, 
and the prepanng of primitive tools are palaeolithic, 
craftsmanship in textiles, pottery, architecture, flint- 
mining, and ship-building neolithic. Metal-work and 
glass production began with the Bronze Age, and rationali- 
zation of craftsmanship by written prescriptions, exact 
measures, and weights m the Ancient Oriental towns. 
The Indo-European and Semitic tribes of the Neolithic 
and Cuprolithic Ages had wandering craftsmen who 
performed the more difficult work of larger households. 
The crafts of smiths ortgzinated in the Bronze Age, 
representing the first village artisan, with his own work- 
shop in some places. The Ancient Oriental, the Minoan, 
and Mycenaean metal-workers, potters, ship-builders, 
brewers, weavers, leather-workers, artists, and doctors 
occupied more often special workshops, mostly provided 
for them hy kings, temple-rulers, and wealthy owners. 
2. IJomer and Hesiod mention a considerable varicty 
of craftsmen. But only the smiths had their own work- 
shops, a standard which was gradually reached by potters 
and, perhaps, ship-builders in Corinth, Athens, and other 
towns during the eighth and seventh centuries n.c. The 
money economy of the sixth century produced the 
ergasterion, a workshop able to produce tor the needs of 
expanding markets, with a number of slaves and free 
workers under the control of foremen. Frgasteria of 
potters, leathcr-workers, and smiths are known from 
paintings of sixth-century Attic vases. Many other 
branches of craftsmanship followed during the fifth and 
fourth centuries, primarily those producing for export 
and the military and naval requirements of the Athenian 
Empire and other States. Craftsmanship in metal, 
leather, wood, bone, and pottery therefore reached a 
higher economic and social standard, and was specialized 
to a higher degree. Craftsmen of the branches of leather 
manufacture (Cleon, Anytus, Lysias father of I phicrates), 
pottery (Hyperbolus), and of work in metal, wood, and 
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bone (Cleophon, the fathers of Sophocles and of Demo- 
sthenes) could reach political und social honours in 
democratic Athens. Here we find shops with at least 
20 to 30 slaves (owned by Demosthenes’ father), yielding 
annually from c. 15 to 30 per cent of the investe deapital. 
Division of labour is known ın ergasteria which produced 
metal-work and from potters’ shops, but was not usual 
everywhere. The craftsmen of Athens and other big 
towns seem to have sold more of their products to 
merchants and traders than to private customers. Only 
a few wandering craftsmen muy have existed still in 
rural districts of Greece during the Classical period, the 
only exception bemg artists who roamed from town to 
town and from court to court. On the other hand, there 
existed wandering Greek metal-workers in the Perstan 
Empire, m South Russia, Italy, and the Alps, who 
immigrated for longer or shorter periods and produced 
Greek merchandise on the spot. Specialized crafts of 
metal- and leather-workers, potters, dyers, musicians, 
and fabri (primative all-round craftsmen), are ascribed by 
tradition to Rome under the kings. ‘These craftsmen were 
organized in collegia, which were originally institutions 
with military obligations, but later of political and 
economic importance as well. 

3. The Hellenistic age, and that of the later Roman 
Republic, produced a growth of the Greek ergasterion 
system which spread throughout the whole civilized 
world, and was introduced into textile and food pro- 
duction. Glass-hlowing was invented c. 30 B.c.; several 
glass producers of the first century B.c. and a potter, 
Anistion, of c. 200 B.C., seem to have had workshops in 
more than one town. The Ptolemaic Empire combined 
the cruftsmanship of the whole of Egypt in its industrial 
enterprises The baths of Egypt, the production of papyrus 
scrolls, oil, perfumes, textiles (perhaps not woollen 
goods), and beer became government monopolies. T'he 
craftsmen of these trades became State employees, 
who were controlled by tax-farmers and government 
officials, received salaries and, in the oil production, a 
share of the profit for their work. The State issued a 
production schedule each year and provided the work- 
shops with tools and raw materials. Privileges were 
granted to temples and to distinguished owners who 
combined large estates with commercial, industrial, and 
banking cnterprises; but State control was even there 
not completely removed. Large enterprises for fish- 
curing, tor the production of metal-work and of bricks, 
also belonged to the Ptolemaic State, which might be 
considered the greatest trust organizer ın the Ancient 
World. 

4. Craftsmanship in republican Rome developed on 
Greek limes during the second and first centuries B.C., 
periods of a considerable specialization and expansion 
of slave ergasterta throughout the whole of industry. The 
petty craftsmen often combined general retail trade with 
the sale of thcir own products. Another characteristic 
of Roman craftsmanship was the prevalence of great 
capitalistic enterprises which united different branches of 
industry with banking, commerce, and agriculture, and 
gave their slaves and freedmen the necessary capital for 
half-independent workshops. Among persons of this 
type we need mention only the Elder Cato, the publisher 
Pomponius Atticus, and Rabirms Postumus with his 
big terra sigillata workshops. 

§. Organizations of craftsmen were more common 
during these centuries than ın the Classical period. Those 
of the city-states had almost cxclusively social and 
religious intentions. They were tools of the Ptolemaic 
Government for orders and concessions throughout the 
Egyptian countryside. The Roman collegia mixed so 
much in politics that they had to be dissolved or strictly 
controlled (see CLUBS). 
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6. The period of the Roman Principate saw craftsman- 
ship of the Greek and Roman type with its specialization, 
ergaster:a, and grcat capitalistic enterprises, spreading 
over the provinces of the Empire. The Egyptian mono- 
polies were broken up or changed into monopolistic con- 
cessions for small districts farmed out to independent 
craftsmen. Nevertheless, remains of controlled economy 
were found throughout the whole Empire as a Hellen- 
istic heritage, especially in mining districts, temples, and 
public domains. Gradually the craftsmen of public and 
Private estatcs began to furnish the local markcts of 
provincial districts with bricks, coarse pottery, cheap 
leather- and mcetal-work, terra sigillata, cheap textiles, 
etc., and even to supersede town craftsmen. A regulated 
economy began to grow in many small regions from the 
second century A.D. Finally, the State built up its own 
work: hops for the needs of army, court, and administta- 
tion, or commandeered private corporations of craftsmen 
for State purposes, and used them for the farming out 
of concessions and monopolies. During the crisis of the 
third century A.D. the craftsmen of whole regions became 
dependent on orders of the administration. 

7. ‘he Late Roman period, which begins with Diocle- 
tian, made this organized compulsion final. It did not 
mean a breakdown of technical knowledge; but the 
number of independent workshops decreased every- 
where, and estate workshops and union between crafts- 
men and traders became the rule in the countryside of 
the Late Roman world. The State provided for its own 
requirements by establishing factories in all provinces 
and by regulating the more important collegia of crafts- 
men throughout the Empire. Sons had to follow their 
father's trade, and large taxes mn merchandise had to be 
paid collectively by the corporations, which thus gained 
a new economic unity. Gradually they received privi- 
leges (especially during Justinian Ps reign), which 
enabled them to influence prices, to buy raw materials 
cheaply for all members, to regulate production and sale, 
workshop capacity, and the number of their members. 
The guilds of Byzantium, which are known from the 
tenth century A.D. and preserved a fundamental nucleus 
of Graeco-Roman technique and craftsmanship, origin- 
ated directly from these earlier corporations, and the 
Christian, Jewish, and Islamic guilds of the Middle Ages 
arc doubtless either in historic connexion with Byzantine 
institutions or, what is more likely in some cases, with 
Late Roman and similar Sassanian corporations of the 
periods before the Germanic and Arabic conquests in 
West and East. See ARCHITECTURE, DYLING, PULLING, 
METALLURGY, MILLS, MINES, MONOPOLIES, POTTERY, 
SPINNING, WEAVING. 


M N ‘Tod in CAH v, ch. 1; T. Frank, ibid vin, ch. 11, F. 
Oertel, ibid x, ch 13; xu, ch. 7; H Francotte and H. Gummerus, 
PW, s.v. ‘Industrie und Tlandel’, I]. KHluemner, Technologie und 
Terminologie der Crriechen und Roemer , m iv (1879-1912); } 
Bolkestem, Economic Lafe in Greece's Golden Age (1958), ch 4, V. 
Ehrenberg, The People of Anstophane® (1962), chs. 5, 6, 7; M. 1. 
Finley, Studzes in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens (1951), index, 
s.v workshops; Forbes, Stud sinc Technol. 1 ix, II. Francotte, 
L’ Industrie dans la Grèce ancienne i, u (1Q900- 1); T. Frank, An 
Economic History af Rome? (1927), chs 7, 13, 14; Econ. Survey lv 
(index); G. Glotz, Le Travail dans la Grèce ancienne (1920), pts 1, 
chs 3,1;5, 0, ch 6; u, chs 4, 9,1v, ch 5, J. Hascbrock, Grrechische 
Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftsgeschichte bis zur Perserzett (1931), 
pts.1, cha, 5, iv; 6, c, 1131, ch 31v, F. M. Heichelheam, Wirtschafts- 
eschichte des '4ltertums (1938), index, SV ‘Handwerk’: Historia 
Mundi i iv (1956), 407, 420 t, 443 fl., 470 fl.; An Ancient Economic 
Hitoy ese): 261 tf., 510 ff.; in (1964), 91 ff., 207 fi., KI Pauly, 

a 


s.vv. Berutsvereine’, ‘conctor’, ‘collatio’, fiscus’, 'F reigelassenc’, 
naume i Jones, Later Rom. Emp , ch 21; Michell, Econom Anc. 
Gr., 5; G. Mickwitz, Die Kartellfunktionen der Zuenfte (1936), 


chs a C1 Préaux, L'Economie royale des Lagides (1939) ; Rostov- 
tzeff, Hellenistic World; Roman Empire? (nderes): F. M. H. 


INFAMIA as a legal term embraces a variable number 
of disabilities (the common one being an incapacity to act 
or appear for another at law—postulare pro aliis) imposed 
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in a variety of circumstances. It is at root social, involv- 
ing loss of fama or existimatio, but is given legal content 
by leges, senatusconsulta, imperial constitutions, or by the 
Practor’s Edict in specific situations, such as condemna- 
tion in ordinary criminal prosecutions, condemnation in 
civil actions for delict and in other civil actions in which 
the defendant was guilty of a breach of faith (partnership, 
guardianship, mandate, ctc.), cngaging in certain dis- 
reputable occupations. In classical Jaw there 1s no single 
concept of famia (or ignomtnia—the earlier word: see 
Ga. Inst. 4. 182), but in the law of Justinian there 
appears to be an attempt to generalize. 


A Il J Greemdyge, Infamia in Roman Law (1894) (out of date but 
still u.cful), M. Kaser, Sav Zeitschr. 1950, 220. B. N. 


INHERITANCE, LAW OF. (a) Gnerce. In Greek 
law (as at Athens and Gortyn) intestate succession was 
favoured. "Che sons and male descendants of the de- 
ceased came first in order of succession. In default of 
them his brothers and their descendants inherited, and 
in the third place the sons of his grandfather and their 
male descendants. Ascendants were excluded if their 
descendants were living: a brother of the deceased 
excluded the father, an uncle the grandfather. Adoptive 
sons were treated on the same footing as natural ones, 
T'he claims of sons and male descendants could not be 
set aside by testamentary dispositions. In gencral, males 
excluded females in the same group of kinship. A 
daughter inherited only 1f no sons or male descendants 
of predeceased sons existed; she was obliged to marry 
the man to whom her father had destined her either in 
his lifetime or by will. Failing such disposition the next 
collateral could claim the daughter, together with her 
father’s fortune. But if a son remained, the daughter 
had no right to succeed and could demand only a dowry, 
to be determined at her brother’s diseretion. 

2. Wills (introduced into Attic law, according to tradi- 
tion, by Solon) were allowed only when the testator had 
no sons; disherison was possible only in the father’s life- 
time by solemn declaration. Before Solon adoptions were 
used to achieve some of the purposes of a will; they con- 
tinued to be common and were treated to some extent 
like wills. Wills were normally in writing and witnessed. 
Legitimate sons could take possession of the inheritance 
without any formality, and they had no right to refuse ıt; 
other relatives needed an official authorization. 

3. (b) Rome. Roman law recognized a will as early as 
the XII Tables, and intestacy was in historical times con- 
sidered reprehensible. ‘Che essential of a Roman will was 
the nomination of an heir (heres), or several jointly, on 
whom the assets and liabilities of the dead man should 
devolve us a whole (universal succession). Only then 
could other dispositions, such as legacies, take effect. 
The earliest will (obsolete before the end of the Republic) 
wus a public act in the comitia (q.v.) curtata or before the 
army in battle array. The earliest private will (testa- 
mentum per aes et libram; probably after the XIL Tables) 
was in form a mancipatio (q.v.) inter vivos of the estate to 
a fricnd (familiae emptor) with directions as to its disposal 
on the death of the ‘testator’. In the classical law the 
mancipatio Was a pure formality, the only effect of which 
was to give validity (but only after death) to the directions, 
now on wax tablets, which in fact constitute the will. 
(The familiae emptor is a man of straw.) The Practor (see 
EDICTUM) went further, and in effect dispensed with the 
mancipatio by giving possession of the estate (bonorum 
possessio: cf. LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, II. 11) to 
anyone named keres ın tablets sealed by seven witnesses 
(derived from the five witnesses and the Zibripens of the 
mancipatio, with the familiae emptor). Until Antoninus 
Pius this ‘praetorian will’ could be upset by a person 
entitled on intestacy, but thercafter it was fully effective. 


INHERITANCE, LAW OF 


In post-classical times mancipatio went finally out of use, 
and in A.D. 439 Theodosius Il added to the Praetorian 
requirement of the seals of seven witnesses the further 
requirement that the testator should ‘subscribe’ the will. 
There was also a public will (Greek in origin), entered 
in the records of a court or deposited in the imperial 
archives, and (in certain circumstances) a holograph will 
(i.e. in the testator’s own writing), 

4- There was also a contrast between civil and prae- 
toran law on intestacy. By the civil law only agnates (see 
PATRIA POTESTAS) were entitled: in the first place, sui 
heredes (1.e. those persons in the patria potestas of the 
deceased who became sui iuris on his death, males and 
females equally); secondly, 1f there were no sui heredes, 
the nearest agnates (e.g. brothers, sisters); finally, in 
early law, members of the gens (q.v.). ‘The Pructor 
recognized the claims of cognates (blood relations), and 
gave bonorum possessio to categories of person neglected 
by the civil law, such as emancipated sons, cognates up 
to (usually) the sixth degree. Moreover, if those in one 
class or degree refused, those in the next class or degtee 
could claim, whereas by the civil law this was possible 
only if there were no members of the earlier class or 
degree. lastly, when no other entitled person existed 
or all of them had refused, bonorum possessio was given 
to the wife (or husband), by contrast with the civil law 
by which a wife was only entitled if in manus (g.v.) and 
therefore classed as a daughter. After various subsequent 
innovations, the law was radically reformed by Justinian 
(Novels 118 and 127) (see conex), who established an 
order of succession of descendants, ascendants, and 
collaterals on the cognac principle. 

5. The clams of some relatives were recognized even 
against the testator’s will. By the civil law sui heredes must 
either be appomted heirs or formally disinherited in the 
will (and the Practor extended this to emancipated sons, 
etc.), but af they were formally disinherited they had no 
clam. In the Principate, however, the court of the 
centumuirt (q.v.) developed an additional remedy (querela 
tnofficiost testamenti) whereby certain close relatives, af 
they would have been entitled on intestacy and had with- 
out just cause been passed over or piven less than a 
quarter of what they would have obtained on intestacy 
(legitima portio), could wholly or partially upset the will. 
They would thus usually obtam more than the legitima 
portio. Under Justinian’s law, however, the complainant 
was in most cases allowed only lus legitima portio. See 
also LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, 1; FLIDEICOMMISSUM, 
ADOPTIO. 

(a) GRICE F Schulin, Das griechische Testament (1882); K. 
Tlermann-Th. Thalheim, Lehrbuch der gotcchischen Rechtsalter- 
tumer (1895); L- Reauchet, ffistarre du drait privé de la republique 
athémenne w (1897), J] H lapsus, Attisches Recht und Rechts- 
verfahren n, t (1912), L Gernet, Droit et societe dans la Grèce 
ancienne (1902), A. R W. Hanson, Law of Athens, Family and 
Property (t968), 122 0 

(6) Romr. C. Fadda, Coneett: fordamentalt di diritto ereditario 
romano 1 11 (1900, 1907), V Scomloja, Daritto ereditario romano 


(1g14), S5. Solasa, Dintto ereditarno romano -u (1932, 1933), P 
Noo, Diritto ereditario romano 1-17 (1900, 1903). A.B; B 


INIURIA in Roman law, apart from more gencral mean- 
ings (Inst. Tust. 4. 4. pr.), 19 either a delict in itself or an 
clement in another delict (see DAMNUM INIURIA DATUM). 
As a delict in itself, ıt omginates in the XII Tables (q.v.) 
which provided for retaliation (zalio) for severe bodily 
harm (membrum ruptum), unless the aggrieved party 
accepted a money composition, and for money penalties 
for lesser injuries. By the later Republic the fall in the 
value of money had made these penalties derisory (Gell, 
NA 20. 1. 13) and the Practor (see EDICTUM) intervened 
to grant a new action (actio inturrarum), not for a fixed 
penalty but for damages. ‘lhereafter further actions were 
introduced into the Edict to enable plaintiffs to obtain 
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damages for a varicty of acts, such as public insults, 
affronts to the modesty of a woman, and, more generally, 
any attack on the reputation of another which might 
cause him to suffer fama (q.v.). By the end of the 
Republic the jurists had held that these actions were 
merely particular applications of a geneial principle 
implicit in the original actio imturtarum, that any wilful 
affront to the dignity of the individual was actionable. 
From this generalization grew the classical delict which 
embraced almost any contumelious disregard of another’s 
rights or personality, and of which Dig. 47. 10 provides 
many illustrations. In the later Jaw a criminal prosecution 
could also be brought. For assault and for forcible entry 
into a house a Lex Cornelia of Sulla (q.v. 1) had eather 
introduced a (probably) alternative action, which was 
criminal in that it was tried by a quaestio (q.v.) but private 
in that at could be brought only by the person wronged. 
G Pughese, Studi sull'iniuria (1941); D Daube, Atte cong int. 
dir, rom., Verona (1948), mt 418, D Simon, Sav Zettschr. 1905, 132. 
B N. 


INNOCENTIUS, gromaticus. An agrimensor of this 
name 1s known ın A.D. 359 (Amm. Mare. 19. 11. 8), but 
the treatise said to be extracted from the work De litteris 
ef notis iuris by Innocentius ts of later date (probably 5th- 
6th c.). Commonly known as casae litterarum, it differen- 
tiates between thirty-nine types of estate (casa — villa or 
fundus); each is given a letter of the Latin or Greek 
alphabet, and the diagrams incorporate these letters to- 
gether with distinguishing features of each estate. The 
language is of interest for the development of vulgar 
Latin. 

Å Josephson, Casae Litterarum: Studien zum Corpus agrimen- 
sorum Romanorum (1950), Casae Litterarum, ed A Josephson (1981). 


ach of these contains text, appatatus criticus, and German trans- 
lation, O.A W.D. 


INNS, RESTAURANTS. In primitive times hospi- 
tality towards strangers was universal. It remained 
common throughout antiquity, and men of social standing 
had guest-friends (fevor, hospites) in most places that 
they were likely to visit. In the Hellenistic and Roman 
world, with greatly increased travel (q.v.), these relutions 
were very widespread. But as carly as the fifth century 
R.C. there is evidence of the common existence of inns in 
cities and by the roadside. Standards varied enormously: 
in the cheapest, travellers had to provide their own food 
and linen, and even physical safety could not be taken 
for granted. Though hotels for better-class people 
existed—--ambassadors might have to use them for pur- 
poses of state (Dem. 19. 158)--inns in general had a 
reputation for bedbugs, discomfort, rough-houses, and 
prostitution. Famous shrines in due course provided 
public accommodation, run either by the host city or by 
other citics for their own citizens—not always to their 
satisfaction. Herodotus (5. 52) was impressed with the 
rovernment-controlled Persian posting-inns along the 
Royal Road. Classical Greece had no elaborate restaurants, 
but knew the «amndus, who sold wine and snacks and was 
proverbial for dishonesty. 

In the Roman world conditions were similar. Men of 
standing tried to avoid using inns and were never secen in 
tuverns or restaurants. They had their own deversoria 
along roads which they travelled frequently (e.g. to their 
country estates), or could use those of their friends. 
When they travelled further, they could expect hospitality 
(private or public) and, under the Empire, sometimes 
use the facilities of the postal service (q.v.). Yet—as 
in Greece—anyone might have to stop at an inn on a 
long journey (c.g. Horace’s to Brundisium); and though 
innkeeping was classed among disgraceful trades, good 
und even luxurious establishments existed. ‘Taverns 
were universally popular among the lower clusses, many 
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of whom had no adequate cooking facilities at home, and 
became centres of their social life, often noisy and 
dangerous to public order. Various emperors passed 
legislation restricting the sale of prepared food and wine 
and, by building baths, provided alternative attractions. 

In Pompeii taverns, restaurants, and inns (some with 
accommodation for animals) were common. The inns 
clustered near the gates and the town centre and were 
mostly kept by Orientals. In better-class places conditions 
would be pleasant, with trachma (q.v.) perhaps set out in 
a garden and musical entertainment and good tood 
provided: archaeological evidence bears out the Copa 
(Appendix Vergiltana). The best hotels in Pompeii were 
converted upper-class mansions. In lesser places, a 
colourful inu-sign might go with two or three dingy 
rooms, and customers had to eat sitting on stools and 
sleep on hard and bug-infested beds. Female company— 
no doubt of varying standards—was universally provided 
if required. This accounts for the fact that innkeepers 
are classed with lenones. 

PW avy 'Karayunnov’, ‘Tavdonetov’, "KdayAos’ l Kleberp, Hotels, 
restaurants et cabarets dans Pantiquite romatne (1957), W. F. Jashim- 
ski, CI 1964, 337 Al. E. 


INSTITUTIONES were elementary texthooks of 
Roman law. The most renowned work of this kind 1s the 
Institutiones of Gaius (q.v. 2). Justinian took Gaus’ book 
as the basis of his own /nstitutiones. This work, though 
primarily intended, lıke 1ts model, as a students’ manual, 
was given legislative validity from the same day as the 
Digesta (q.v.) (30 Dec. 533). It was compiled by Tribon- 
ianus (q.v.) and two of his collaborators in the Digesta, 
the professors ‘Theophilus and Dorotheus. Apart from 
passages which record post-classical changes in the law 
(mainly by Justinian), ıt is a compilation of classical 
writings, the principal identifiable sources (apart fiom 
Gaius’ Institutes) being Gaius’ Res cottidianae and the 
Institutes of other jurists (Marcianus q.v., Florenunus, 
Ulpianus, q.v. 1). 

C. Fernni, Opere (1929), vol. 1; A. Zooco-Rosa, Justimanı Institu- 


tonum Palingenesia (2 vols., 1908), S. Sangiorgi, Ann. Sem. Giur. 
Pulermo 1959- B. N. 


INSUBRES lived north of the Po. The most powerful 
people in Cisalpine Gaul (q.v.), they frequently exercised 
dominion over the neighbouring Taurini, Salassi, etc. 
Their capital was Mediolanum (q.v.) (Strabo 5. 213). 
Livy (5. 34) represents them as Aedui (q.v.) who entered 
Italy via the Mont Genévre Pass; but his account 1s un- 
trustworthy. These Gauls, however, certainly established 
themselves about the Ticinus c. 400 u.c., and were 
henceforth called Insubres—probably a pre-Celtic name. 
About 232 R.C. they clashed with Rome. At Clastidium 
(q.v.) (222) Marcellus stripped the spolia opima from their 
king. In 218 the new Latin colony at Cremona (q.v.) and 
HIannibal's arrival incited them to fresh efforts, until 
finally they were subjugated in 194 (Polyb. 2. 17 f.; Livy, 
books 21-34). Subsequently they disappeared as a 
scparate nalion. Insubrian districts obtained Tatin rights 
in 89g, full citizenship in 49 B.C. For bibliography see 
CISALPINE GAUL. E. T. S. 


INTERAMNA, modern Terni, in Umbria near the con- 
fluence of the Velinus and Nar (whence its inhabitants 
were called Nahartes). The municiptum prospered amid 
its fertile surroundings and the Via Flamunia (q.v.) was 
diverted to serve it. E T.S. 


INTERAMNA LIRENAS, modern Pignataro, in 
Latium (q.v.) near the confluence of the Liris and Rapido. 
A Latin colony here (312 B.C.) helped contain the 
Samnites (q.v.). E. T.S. 
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INTERAMNIA, modern Teramo, in southern Picenum 
at the confluence of the Vezzola and the Tordino, town 
of the Praetutti, whose name survives in Abruzzi. 

E.T S. 


INTERCESSIO was the right of a Roman magistrate 
to veto a motion carried by another magistrate, provided 
the former was invested with maior or par potestas. lt 
arose from the idea of magisterial collegiality, and was 
reputed to be a necessary precaution against any abuse 
of their power by magistrates. Only a dictator could not 
be obstructed by the imtercessio of an official magistrate, 
since he had no equal or superior. The same principle was 
later applied to municipal administration. The tribunes of 
the plebs, as equal colleagues, also had the right of inter- 
cesso against one another; but their veto of magisterial 
decrees, comitial enactments, and senatorial consulta was 
of a special kind and is unlikely to have had any basis in 
Jaw. Like the ‘right’ of auxilium, the tribune’s veto 
derived ultimately from the inviolabilty of his person and 
his consequent freedom to resist magisterial authority 
with impunity. General recognition of 1t as a tribunician 
prerogative probably accompanied or followed the absorp- 
tion of the plebcian offices into the framework of a united 
State in the late fourth century. Annalistic references to 
its use in earlier times are therefore anachronistic. Jnter- 
cessio was valid only within the sphere of civil legislation 
and within Rome, and fell into disuse when it was con- 
ferred upon the emperors, as a part of their tribunicia 
potestas. See also COLLEGIUM. 


Mommsen, Ram Staatcr, d) 258 AL; 4. 290 fT. 


INTEREST, RATE OF. The rate of interest in 
Greece and Rome is known from the fifth century n.c., 
throughout which the ternple of Delos gave loans at 
10 per cent. The Roman Republic fixed interest at &4 
per cent (fenus unctariton) m the XII ‘Lables and in c. 
457 R.C. A Lex Genucta of perhaps 342 forbade usury 
completely; but this law, though re-enacted several times 
during the fourth, third, and second centuries, fell into 
disuse because 1t defied the laws of economics. 

During the fourth century the interest on town mort- 
gages in Athens amounted to c. 8 per cent, and on 
country mortgages to c. 6-12 per cent. Other loans 
brought from 10 to 334 per cent, and on the average 
c. 12 per cent. A contemporary Delphic law fixed the 
interest of normal loans at g per cent, of small short- 
term loans at perhaps 25 per cent. In Persian Babylonia 
and Egypt, however, interest up to 40 per cent was paid 
during the fifth and fourth centuries, a rise of 100 per cent 
compared with the second millennium B.C. Safe invest- 
ments in the Greek motherland brought 6 to 10 per cent 
during the third century, 24 per cent in the Hellenistic 
East of the same period, from 5 to 10 per cent 1n Egypt 
during the later second century. 

The maximum rate of interest introduced by Lucullus 
and Cicero for their Asiatic provinces was 12 per cent. 
Nevertheless, ‘political’ interest rates of up to 48 per cent 
were asked for in Achaea, Asia, and Cilicia during this 
period, Sulla decreed in 88 h.c. a maximum of 84 per 
cent, and the Roman Senate ın 51 B.C. 12 per cent, a 
regulation valid throughout the Roman Empire for cen- 
turies. Interest ın Rome during the first century B.C. and 
probably the first and second centuries A.D. was normally 
c. 6 to 10 per cent for safe investments, while loans in 
kind brought up to 50 per cent. Alexander Severus 
reduced the interest maximum for senators to 6 per cent. 
But business switched now to the unregulated loans in 
kind of 50 per cent and more. 

The maximum rate of interest was increased to 12¢ 
per cent. during the fourth century a.p. More capital 
seems gradually to have accumulated during the following 
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centuries, and Justinian I was able to fix the ordinary 
interest at below 6 per cent, that for trade invcstments 
at 8 per cent, for foreign trade and loans in kind at 124 
per cent, and that which senators were permitted to 
demand at 4 per cent. Bottomry loans (y.v.) were excepted 
from these and earlier regulations. 


H. Hilleter, Geschichte des Zinsfusses. tm griechisch-roemiuchen 
Altertum fis auf Justinian (1898), H. Bolkestein, Economie lafe in 
Greece's Golden Age (1954), 63; H. E. Finck, Das Zinsrecht der 
gracko-aegyptischen Papyrt, Jur. Diss Erlangen (1962), M I. Finley, 
Studies m Land and Credit in Ancient Athens (1951), dex; Frank, 
Econ. Survey i—v, index, G Glotz, Le Travail dans la Grece uncienne 
(1920), index, E. Grupe, Sav. Zeitschr. 1926, 26 A., EF M. Heschel- 
henn, W'irtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums (1938), index, s v. ‘Zins’; 
Historia Mundt iv fost). 404, 411, 451f., q6o0f.; An Anctent 
Economic History" 1 (1ys8), 219 f., 4h1 {., 11 (1964), 26 fl., 107 f., 
Handwhrterbuch der Sozialuissenschafien (1964), 8v ‘Geld- und 
Munzgeschichte’; } Ierrmann, Journal for Jur. Papyrology 1902, 
23 ft , Jones, Later Rom. Emp 1-11, index, W. Kroll, Die Kultur der 
eicevonischen Zeit i (1943), 91 ft ; Mame, Rom. Rule Asta Min. 1, 1, 
index, s.v. interest rute, ichell, Econom. sinc, Gr 442 ff ; 347 fl. 
Cl Preaux, Chronique d’Egvple 1950, 281; Rasrortref, Hellenistic 
World, Roman Emprre* (indexes, n.v. ‘interest’, 'rate’). F. M. H. 


INTERPRETATIO ROMANA, literally, ‘Roman 
translation’ (‘Tac. Germ. 43. 3); the use of a Latin divine 
name, as Mercurius, to signify a forcign god, as Odin. 
This is merely a particular case of the assumption that 
all peoples worsluppcd the same gods; thus the Greeks 
regularly call Minerva Athena, and the Romans speak 
of Zeus as luppiter. Foreign divine names were hardly 
uscd unless no native equivalent could be found, as 
Apollo in Rome, or a foreign cult (e.g. Isis, Mithra) 
was adopted. 


C Wissowa, ARW ax (1916-19), 1 ff; cf. H J Rose. Roman 
Questions of Plutarch, 53 f. H. J. R. 


INTERREX was originally the individual appointed by 
the senators on the death of a king to exercise provistonal 
authority. Later, in the event of the death or resignation 
of both consuls before the conclusion of their year of 
office, witerreges were successively appointed from each 
of the senatorial decuriae for five days each until the aus- 
pices were taken and the new consuls clected. The first 
of a series was debarred from conducting the elections. 
The interrex had to be a patrician and a senator. Ie 
exercised all the functions of the consulship, and was 
escorted by twelve hctors. The last known example of 
inferregnum = occurred in 43 B.C. Jnterreges also held 
temporary office in cities of Latin Italy until the dawn 
of the imperial age. 


Mommsen, Rom Forsch ı 218 f1.; Rom Staatsr 1. 647 ff; E.S. 
Staveley, Hist 1954, 193 ff. P T. 


INVULNERABILITY. Such stories of invulnerable 
men or beasts as are found in classical mythology mostly 
conform to the Sigurd type, in which there 1s one vul- 
nerable spot (see ACHILLES, AIAS 1), or the Balder type, in 
which there is one thing which can wound (Nemean hon; 
own claws, Theoc. 25. 277. Cacneus, q.v.; (?) wooden 
pikes, Hyg. Fab. 14. 4 and Rose ad loc.). 
O. Berthold, Die Unverteundbarkett (1911); and see ae 


IO, in mythology, priestess of [lera at Argos; usually 
said to be daughter of Inachus (q.v.). Zeus loved her, 
but to conceal her from Hera gave her the shape of a 
heifer. Hera asked to be given the heifer, which Zeus 
could hardly refuse; she set Argos (q.v. 1) to watch her. 
On his being killed by lJermes Hera plagued Io with a 
gadfly, which drove her out of the country. After long 
wanderings she came to Egypt, where Zeus restored her 
with a touch of his hand; hence the son which she 
bore him was called Epaphus (from eġdrrew). For his 
descendants see DANAUS. See especially Aesch. PV 
561 ff.; Ov. Met. 1. 583 ff.; Apollod. 2. 5 ff. Io was 
identified with Isis (g.v.; Apollod. 9); this is in turn due 
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to Isis’ identification with Hathor, who has bovine shape. 
Rationalizations of the story were current early, as Hdt. 
1. 1. 4—5 (she was kidnapped by Phoenicians); Ephorus 
ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 168 (she was kidnapped and the 
Egyptians sent Inachus a bull for compensation). It has 
been suggested that she was originally a moon-goddess 
(hence the cow-horns), or a form of Hera (q.v.); see 
Engelmann ın Roscher’s Lexikon u. 269; Farnell, Cults 
i. 200; Fitrem in PW ix. 1732 ff. H.J R. 


IOLCUS, a city of Thessaliun Magnesia, situated on the 
northern shore of the Bay of Volo, where st was sheltered 
by Pelion (q.v.). It was celebrated in mythology as the 
home of Jason (q.v. 1) and the starting-point of the 
Argonauts (q.v.). Recent excavation has proved that 
folcus, with its harbour at Neleia, was the centre frorn 
which Mycenaean influence spread inland over most of 
Thessaly. A settlement there, which existed from the 
Early Helladic period, evidently developed and prospered 
throughout the Late Helladic period, Its principal build- 
ing, Covering a considerable area and presumed to have 
been a palace, was destroyed by some disaster in the 
first half of the twelfth century and was never replaced, 
The rest of the settlement, however, after being aban- 
doned for a short tune, soon revived, and the prevalence 
of Mycenaean influences suggests that some former 
inhabitants returned, doubtless reinforced by new- 
comers. lolcus remained modcrately prosperous in the 
Protogeometric period, but it Jost its links with inland 
Thessaly, which had been overrun by northern invaders. 
Subsequently, though continuing to exist, it became an 
insignificant village, being overshadowed by Pagasae 
(q.v.). 

V.R d'A. Desborough, The Last Mycenaeans and thew Successors 
(1964), esp. 127 ff. H. D. W. 


ION (1), eponymous ancestor of the Jonians; his legend 
us we have st seems to be Attic in all sts forms. He is the 
son of Creusa (q.v. 1), but his father, in the tradition 
followed by Euripides, is Apollo (Patroos); elsewhere, 
as in Apollod. 1. 50, he ıs Xuthus, son of Hellen (q.v.). 
After the death of Erechtheus, Xuthus, Jon, and his 
brother Achaeus (q.v. 1) have adventures which vary from 
author to author and obviously have more to do with 
early ethnological theory than real tradition (see Stoll 
m Roscher's Lexikon, s.v., for particulars), but regularly 
Ion settles sooner or later m Athens and divides the 
people into the four traditional loman tribes, Hopletes, 
Geleontes, Argudeis, and Aigikoreis (named after his 
four sons, Eur. Jon 1575 ff.). For his use in religious 
propaganda by Athens in the fifth century, see J. P. 
Barron, JHS 1964, 37 fi. H J.R. 


ION (2), of Chios, but equally at home in Athens, Greek 
poet, was probably born about 490 B.C. He was on 
fnendly terms with Cimon, whom he met, with Themis- 
tocles, at a dinner party in Athens about 475, and whose 
sociability he contrasted with the aloofness of Pericles; 
and in 462 he heard Cimon speak ın the Assembly in 
favour of assisting Sparta when hard-pressed by her 
neighbours (Plut. Per. 5, Cim. 9, 16). Anecdotes record 
his meeting with Aeschylus at the Isthmian Games (Plut. 
De prof. nrt. B), with Sophocles at Chios in 441-440 
when the latter was a general in the Samian War (Ath. 
13. 603 e), and possibly with Socrates (Diog. Laert. 2. 
23). He was fond of his wine and other pleasures— the 
satyric element which, as he said, virtue, no less than 
tragedy, nceded to complete it (Plut. Per. 5). He died 
before 421 (Ar. Pax 835 and schol.). His first appearance 
as a tragic poet was about 451 R.C. (Suda, s.v.); in 428 
he was defeated by Eurspides when the latter produced 
the Hippolytus (Arg. Eur. H:pp.), but on another occasion 
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he won the first prize at the Great Dionysia for both 
tragedy and dithyramb, and in his delight made a present 
of Chian wine to every Athenian citizen (Ath. 1. 3 f.). 
The number of his plays was variously given as 12, 30, 
or 40 (Suda, s.v.). The known titles include, from the 
Heraclean cycle of legend, Alemene, Eurytidae, and the 
satyric Omphale; from the Trojan, Agamemnon, Laertes, 
Teucer, ®povpot (dealing with Odysseus’jentry into Troy 
as a spy); and besides these, Argivi, Phoenix or Caeneus, 
and Méya Apâpa (a title unparalleled for a Greek tragedy); 
but fragments are few and insignificant ( TGE 732-46). 
The Alexandrian critics admitted him to the Canon— 
their select list of outstanding tragic pocts (Cramer, 
Anecd. Par. 4. 197, etc.); Aristarchus and ])idymus wrote 
commentaries on his plays (Ath. 14. 634), and Baton 
(2nd c. n.C.) a monograph on him (Ath. 10. 436). In the 
treatise On the Sublime (33) he is described as a faultless 
and perfectly finished writer in the ‘smooth style’, but 
without the force and fire of Pindar and Sophocles. In 
addition to his tragedies he composed elegiac poems, 
epigrams, encomia, pacans, hymns, scolia, possibly a 
comedy, ut least one cosmological work in prose, the 
Tpraypos, in which he showed on Pythagorean principles 
the triadic structure of the cosmos, a history of the 
foundation of Chios (of which Pausanias 7. 4. 8 made 
use), and memoirs. ‘I"hese last are to us the most interest- 
ing of his works, especially on account of the long quota- 
tion given by Athenaeus 605 e 1n which he describes with 
lively detail an evening spent by Sophocles in Chios. No 
other Greek before Socrates is presented so vividly. ‘The 
title "Emdényiat probably refers to the visits of distin- 
guished characters to the island. Whether ıt is identical 
with the Luvexdnynrxds Pollux 2. 88 and the ‘Yropvýpara 
schol. Ar. Pax 835 is uncertain. lon appears to have had 
no immediate imitators in the genre that he had invented. 


See A. von Blumenthal, Jon von Chios (1939), T B L. Webster, 
Hennes 1936, 263 ff.; F. Jacoby, CQ 1947, 1 H., FGrH 492. 
A. W. P.-C., D. W. L. 


IONIAN SEA ('Ióvos, "Iaris róàros), a name used 
as an alternative to ‘Adriatic Sea’ for the waters between 
the Balkan Peninsula and Italy; no clear line of demarca- 
tion can be drawn between the two seas. The name 
‘Ionian’, hke that of ‘Adriatic’, was sometimes extended 
to include the sea to east of Sicily. M. C. 


IONIANS (“Iwves, "I[dfoves), a section of the Greek 
people mentioned but once by Homer (Il. 13. 685, 
‘Idoves  €Axexirwves), but important later, after the 
central part of the west coast of Asia Minor (still non- 
Greek in Homer) had become known as Ionia. 

lonia was colonized, according to early traditions, by 
refugees from the Greek mainland, flying before the 
Donans and other tribes from north-west Greece 
(Mimnermus ın Strabo, 634; Hdt. 1. 145-8; Thuc. 
1. 12). Herodotus (1. 146-7) speaks of the mixed blood of 
the colonists, and adds that some of them took the women 
of the conquered Carians. All were, however, reckoned 
as Ionians ‘who trace their descent from Athens and keep 
the Apaturia’ (q.v.). 

The claim of Athens to be the mother-city of all 
Jonians will not hold, as Herodotus himself says; and the 
eponymous ancestor Ton (q.v. 1) could only artificially be 
worked into the Athentan genealogies, themselves ex- 
tremely artificial, But the Athenian claim to be the 
‘eldest land of Ionia’ was as old as Solon, and long 
preceded any Attic claims to political predominance 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. ch. 5); and it receives confirmation from 
the appearance of some of the four ancient ‘tribes’ of 
Attica—the Aigikoreis, Hopletes, Geleontes, and Arga- 
deis—in inscriptions of Delos, Teos, Ephesus, Perinthus 
(a Samian colony), Cyzicus and Tom: (Milesian colonies). 
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There may be some truth in the Athenian claim to have 
organized expeditions to lonia. 

The Ionic dialect, first known to us from Homer, was 
spoken (wıth local variations) ın a compact region com- 
prising the Cyclades, lonia proper, Euboea, and Attıca. 
The fact that inscriptions from Chios show some forms 
akin to the adjacent Aeolic and the surviving Acolicisms 
in Ilomer—mostly metri gratia (elos, Aads, for éws, 
Aews, etc.), but also gratuitously (e.g. Navoirda, dparo) 
— suggest that lonic arose after the migrations, among the 
states whose culture-centre was at Delos. Its arca was 
subsequently expanded by colonization. 

A mixed race, descended in part from the Mycenaean 
peoples, and highly ‘selected’ amid the turmoil of the 
migrations, the Ionians, from about 750 B.C., developed 
precociously (see the brilliant picture in the Hymn to 
the Deltan Apollo). Indeed, the whole initiation of Greek 
colonization (q.v.) and Greek rationalism belongs to them 
and to those neighbouring Greeks who came within their 
orbit. Throughout the East ‘Yawan.’ (Javan: Genesis x. 
2) became the generic term for, ‘Greek’ (cf. ‘Frank’ later). 
They were, however, exposed to attack from the Lydian 
and Persian monarchies, and the effort to throw off 
Persian rule, exercised through Greek ‘tyrants’, ended in 
ruin alter a struggle of six years (494). Then came 
Athenian overlordship and the unmerited depreciation 
of Ionians as unmanly (IIdt. 1. 143; 5. 69; Thuc. 5. 9; 
6.77; 8. 25). ‘lo fifth-century Greek theory ‘Dorian’ and 
‘Ioman’ corresponded to ‘Nordic’ and ‘Mediterranean’ 
in modern Europe (Hadt. 1. 56). The generalization that 
credited the former with more steadfastness, the latter 
with more intelligence, is in each case open to numerous 
exceptions: contrast the sobriety of lonian Olba or 
Massilia (Strabo 179-80; Dio Chrys. Borysthentte Dis- 
course) with the unstable brilliance of Dorian Syracuse 
and Tarentum in Thucydides and Livy. 


J.M Cook, The Greeks in Ioma and the East (1962); G 1. Huxley, 
The Early lontans (1966) See also CHIOS, LPHESUS, MAGNESIA, MILFTUS, 
PHOCAEA, PRIFNE, SAMO». A. R. B. 


IOPHON, son of Sophocles, competed with frequent 
success, sometimes with his own tragedies, sometimes, it 
was suspected, with his father’s (or at least with his 
father’s help) (Ar. Ran. 73 ff. and scholia). He won the 
first prize c. 435 (cf. Hesp. 1943) and second prize in 428, 
Euripides being first and Ion third (Arg. Eur. Hipp.). 
The story that he tried to obtain control of his father's 
property by accusing him of senile decay, and that 
Sophocles disproved the charge by reading from the 
Oedipus Coloneus, 1s very doubtful (Vit. Soph., etc.). 1e 
wrote an epitaph for his father’s monument after his 
death (Val. Max. 8. 7. 12). He was credited with fifty plays 
(Suda, s.v.). 
TGF 761. 


IPHICLES, in mythology, twin brother of Heracles 
(q.v.), also called Iphiclus. He was Heracles’ companion 
on some exploits and father of Heracles’ better-known 
companion Iolaus. Two other children of his were killed 
by Heracles in his madness (Apollod. 2. 61 ff.; schol. on 
Lycoph. 38 and Od. 11. 269; Nic. Dam. fr. 13 Jacoby). 

H. J. R. 


IPHICRATES (c. 415-353 B.C.), Athenian general. A 
man of humble origin, he first won fame by commanding 
a company of peltasts who annıhilated a Spartan division 
(390). During the Corinthian War he led successful raids 
from the Isthmus, and afterwards (386) took service as a 
mercenary commander in Thrace, where he married Cotys’ 
daughter, and ın Syria against the Egyptian rebel kings. 
After returning to Athens (373) he was sent to relieve 
Corcyra from a Spartan invasion. Jle succeeded, but 
caused dissatisfaction by fuiling to prevent Epaminondas 


A. W. P.-C. 
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from invading the Peloponnese (369). He led the 
Athenian attempts to recover Amphipolis (367--364), 
but on his failure ceased to be orparynyds and retired to 
Thrace. With his son Menestheus he commanded the 
Athenian flect at Embata (455), and was afterwards 
prosecuted by his colleague, Chares, but acquitted. Two 
forensic speeches, now lost, were cited under his name 
(Dion. Hal. Lys. 12). 

Iphicrates was notable as the general who first estab- 
lished the importance of peltasts (q.v.). He also had a 
reputation for strictness of discipline and the ingenuity 
of his stratagems. 


_ Xen. Hell., and Diod bks 14-16 (passim); Nepos' ‘Life’ (poor); 
C. Rehdantz, Vitae Iphicratis. etc (1845); Prosop. Alt. 7737 
H. W. P. 


IPHIGENIA $ (‘Jdeydveca), perhaps a by-torm of 
Artemis (A. Iphigeneia at Ilermione, Paus. 2. 35. 1; 
'Iġpeyévraa ġ) Aprejus, Lesychius) (q.v.), but in mytho- 
logy a daughter of Agamemnon. lor some reason he was 
obliged to sacrifice her, either because he had vowed to 
sacrifice the fairest thing born im a particular year, and 
she was born then, or because he had offended Artemis 
by an impious boast (Eur. /T 20 ff., cf. IDOMFNEUS; 
Soph, El. 569, whereon see Jebb). She enforced this by 
delaying the Hect at Aulis with contrary winds until the 
sacrifice was made (Aesch. Ag. 184 ff. and elsewhere; the 
story is from the Cypria). Iphigenia was therefore sent 
for to Aulis, under pretext that she was to be married to 
Achilles before the fleet sailed (Cypria; Eur. 1A), and 
led to the altar, Aeschylus (loc. cit.) implies that she 
was actually killed; but the story in the Cypria, followed 
by EFunpides, 77, 1s that Artemis snatched her away, 
substituting a hind for her, and brought her to the 
country of the Yauri. There, according to the version 
followed by Euripides, she was Artemis’ priestess, and 
by the local rite she had to superintend the sacrifice to 
the goddess of all strangers caught in the country. At 
length Orestes (q.v.) came there with Pylades, having 
been instructed that he could finally get rid of the Erimnyes 
if he brought to Greece the Tauran image of Artemis. 
Both were taken prisoner, but during the preparations 
for sacnihce Iphigenia discovered who they were and 
under pretence of purificatory rites got them and the 
image away from the temple to the sea-shore, whence 
they escaped with the help of Athena. The image was 
duly brought to Halae in Atuca (cf. arric cui Ts), where 
Iphigenia continued to be priestess, the goddess was 
given the title of ‘Tauropolos, and a pretence of human 
sacrifice (a shght cut rade ina man’s throat) was kept up. 

"The local legend of Brauron said that the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia took place there, and that a bear, not a hind, 
was substituted for her (schol. Ar. Lys. 645, an interesting 
example of adaptation of a Panhellente story to particular 
purposes; for the rite which it purports to explain, see 
ARTEMIS). Antoninus Liberals, 27, says the surrogate 
was a calf, and that Iphigenia finally was made immortal 
and married to Achilles (q.v.) on Leuce. 

P Clément, Ant. class. 1934. 11. J]. R. 
IPHIS, in mythology, (1) father of Eteoclus, one of the 
Seven against Thebes, and of Euadne, wife of Capancus 
(qv.). (2) A young Cypriot, who loved Anaxarcte, a 
noblewoman of that island. She would have none of him, 
and he finally hanged himsclf at her door; she looked, 
unmoved, from her window, and was turned by Aph- 
rodite into stone. ‘The resulung image was called 
Aphrodite prospiciens (exxumrovaa ?), 

Sce Ovid, Met. 14. 698 ff, cf. Ant. Lib. 39 (from eE 


IRENAEUS (c. A.D. 130-c. 202), sometimes called the 
first systematic Christian theologian, was born in Asia 
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Minor, had contacts as a boy with Polycarp of Smyrna, 
but spent most of his active hfe in Gaul, becoming 
bishop of Lyons c. 178. He was thus an important link 
between East and West, and intervened at Rome on 
behalf of the Montanists (see MONTANISM) at Lyons 
(177/8), and the Quartodecimans of Asia (190) who ob- 
served Easter (the Christian Passover) on Nisan 14 
rather than the following Sunday. Only two of his 
numerous works survive, the vast anti-Gnostic Adversus 
haereses (mainly 1n a Latin translation) and the short 
Proof of the Apostolic Preaching (in an Armenian transla- 
tion). Flis constructive exposition of Christian theology 
developed out of his critique of Gnostic systems, and 
was characterized by stress on the traditional clements 
in Christianity. 

Trxis. Ed A Stieren (Leipzig, 1844 53) W W Harvey (Cam- 
bridge, 1857), F M. M. Sagnard and A. Rousseau (Pai n Sa R 


IRIS, the goddess of the rainbow, and for the most part 
hardly distinguishable from the natural phenomenon 
itself. She appears to have had no cultatall, being simply, 
when thought of as in human form, a messenger of the 
greater gods, presumably because the rainhow seems to 
touch both sky and earth. In Hesiod (Theog. 266 ff.) 
she ıs daughter of the Titan Thaumas and Electra the 
Oceanid, and sister of the Harpyiae (q.v.). According to 
Alcaeus (fr. Z3, Lobel—-Page; Plut. Amat. 765 e) she 
is the mother by Zephyrus of Eros, a conceit which means 
no more than that in moist spring weather men feel 
amorous; a few later writers catch it up. As messenger 
of the gods she 1s specialized to Hera in many of the 
later poets, e.g. Callim. Del. 228 ff., where she sleeps 
under her throne hke a dog; Homer represents Zeus as 
her usual employer. 

In her carhest appearances in art (Francois vase and 
other early sixth century Attic vases) she is wingless and 
dressed like lermes in short chitön and winged boots. 
Later her dress may be long or short but she 1s always 
winged. She carries the heruld’s staff. As a lone traveller 
she 1s sometimes beset by satyrs or centaurs. Already on 
the Parthenon frieze she stands close by Hera. 

H.J R.; C. M.R. 


IRON. The earliest specimens are mainly of meteoric 
origin, though smelted tron belonging to the third millen- 
nium has been found in Mesopotamia. Probably meteoric 
iron was used for Mycenaean jewellery, and Homer 
mentions it as a valuable metal. It normally contains 
much nickel. In the thirteenth century it was mined in 
Hittite territory, though it is unknown 1f the later famous 
Chalybes (q.v.) were its discoverers. It appears suddenly 
as the material for weapons in Greece in perhaps the 
cleventh century. ‘The change was probably due to the 
failure of bronze-supplies, as in other countries the re- 
placement was gradual. It was hardly an advance, as early 
iron was of uncertain quality. Homer speaks of an non 
knife, but has no explicit reference to iron swords. 
Greece possesses small iron-deposits, but the main 
sources in classical times were Elba and the Chalybes 
country behind Trapezus. The manufacture of iron 
articles was concentrated at Athens and the Jsthmus 
States. As geographical knowledge extended, other 
sources became available. The magnetite sands of Thrace 
were used at an early date. Spanish iron was prized 
under the Roman Republic, and from about 40 n.c. Rome 
drew on the deposits of Noricum. T'he mines of inner 
Dalmatia are of later date. In many parts of Gaul are 
enormous slag-heups, and British iron was uscd locally. 
Indian iron 1s mentioned, but cannot have been of 
economic importance. Egypt did not obtain iron before 
contact with Assyria; thence iron-working reached Meroe 
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in the later centuries B.C. and was diffused fairly rapidly 
through barbarian Africa. 

The furnaces of the ancients could not normally 
produce cast iron. Statues were made by chasing pure 
wrought iron. Weapons were of mild steel, which was 
produced without understanding the reactions involved. 
Quenching to harden is known as carly as Homer, and 
certain waters were thought (without real reason) to be 
particularly suitable. The Romans understood intentional 
carburization and annealing, and by complicated dama- 
scening they produced blades which would not snap. 
They did not use water-power, and all 1ron-working was 
by hand. Semi-nomadic natives often reduced the ore in 
the mountains, and sold the blooms at cities or at military 
forts, where they were forged into tools. 


O Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (1915); Forbes, Stud. Anc. 
Technol. ix, E. Hulme, Trans Newcomen Soc. xviii (1937 B), 181. 
VU. 


ISAEUS (1) (c. 420-350 u.c.). Nothing is known with 
certainty about the life of this orator; st is even doubtful 
whether he was an Athenian by birth, and some ancient 
authorities call him a Chalcidian. Traditionally he was 
a pupil of Isocrates and a teacher of Demosthenes. His 
political views, 1f he had any, were never allowed to 
intrude into his speeches, which were all composed for 
delivery by others. All the extant speeches are concerned 
directly or indirectly with questions of inheritance. The 
earliest of these, if we follow Jebb (Attic Orators (1875) 
il. 350), is Or. 5, which he assigns to the year 390 B.C., but 
a later date (372) is possible, in which case the earliest 
is 377. The date of the latest is c. 453. 

Wonks. Of fifty speeches which the biographer (Ps.- 
Plutarch) considered genuine we possess eleven and the 
fragment of a twelfth. Six deal with disputed inheritance. 
Three refer to prosecutions for false witness in testa- 
mentary cases. On the estate of Hagmas throws light on 
the Athenian law of collateral succession. In the Euphi- 
letus the speaker appeals to have his name restored to the 
roll of his deme. Dionysius quotes a fragment from the 
Eumathes for comparison with the style of Lysias. 

Isacus is our chief authority for the laws of inheritance, 
in which he was an expert. In addition to his minute 
legal knowledge, he possessed a singular skill in stating 
a case, so that the most complicated pleadings assume, 
under his treatment, the appearance of lucidity. His 
language 1s comparable to that of Lysias for simplicity, 
but he uses a certain number of words which have 
a poctical association, and some few colloquialisms. 
Dionysius considered him artificial in comparison with 
Lysias, but the examples which the critic gives do not 
make this statement obvious. His efficiency is beyond 
question, to read his speeches is a fine intellectual exer- 
cise; but he makes no appeal to the senses. 


For general bibhography see ATII ORATORS. 

TEXT. Teubner (Thalheim, 1903). 

COMMENTARY W. Wyse (1904) 

TEXT AND 'I'RANSLATION È. S. Forster (Loeb); P Roussel (Budé). 
Inpex. W. A. Goligher and W. S. Maguinness (1904). ED 


ISAEUS (2) (ist c. a.p.), Syrian rhetor, famous in 
Trajan's time at Rome for improvisation and for impas- 
sioned and epigrammatic utterance (Pliny, Ep. 2. 3; Juv. 
3. 74). 


ISAGOGIC LITERATURE denotes didactic com- 
positions addressed to particular recipients and intended 
as an introduction (eisaywyý) to the knowledge of a 
science or to the practice of an art or of an activity, 
administrative or political. It scems to be a form of 
writing first used by the Stoics. The word is used in 
Latin under its Greek form or latinized, tsagoga (Gell. 1. 
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2. 6; 14. 7. 2; 16. 8. 1). Sometimes it is rendered by 
institutio or introductio. An author occasionally employs 
the method of question and answer, and often divides 
his work into two principal parts, ars and artifex: c.g. 
Quintilian books 2-11, ars oratoria; book 12, orator. But 
it is now impossible to make a clean distinction between 
«oaywyal and actual handbooks, réyva:, artes. Works 
which have been assigned to the former category may 
well belong to the latter: Cato, Varro, Columella, their 
treatises on agriculture; Cicero, Partitiones oratoriae, 
(Q. Cicero], Commentariolum petitioms, Worace, Epistula 
ad Pisones, Vitruvius, De Architectura; Celsus, De 
Medicina; Frontinus, De Aquis; Quintilan, Institutio 
oratoria; Vegetius, Epitoma ret militaris. 


L Mertkhn, Philol 1849, Jahn, Ber Sdchs Ges. Wiss. 1850; 
E. Norden, Hermes 1905, 508 f, C. O. Brink, Horace on Poetry 
(1903), 22 tf C. F., G. W. W. 


ISAURIA. A small and wild country on the north face 
of Mt. Taurus. The Isaurians first appear about 325 R.C., 
when they murdered the Macedonian governor Balacrus. 
For this they were punished by Perdiccas; Diodorus (18. 
22) speaks of their ‘city® (Isaura) as full of silver and gold, 
‘as if it had long been prosperous’. Subsequently they 
maintained their independence as a community of 
villages, living largely by banditry, till they were subdued 
in 76-75 B.C. by Servilius(q.v. 1) Vatia, who thus acquired 
the cognomen Isauricus. Included first in the province of 
Cilicia (q.v.), then in that of Galatia, the country re- 
mained backward; of its two chief towns, Isaura Vetus 
and Nova, the former achieved the rank of a city under 
the early Empire, the latter not until the fifth century. 
G. kL. D. 


ISCA, British river-name, hence applied to sites on 
rivers so called: 

(1) Prolerny’s [sca (2. 3. 3), where he fixes the Second 
Legion (ibid. 14), 1s apparently a site on the Axe (Bradley, 
Archaeologia xlvii. 390). 

(2) Modern Exeter on the Exe was occupied as a civil 
settlement under Claudius and became a walled town 
(carth-bank c. 150, stone wall c. 200), the capital of the 
Dumnonn, with trading connexions (A. Fox, Roman 
Exeter (1952)). 

(3) Modern Caerleon on the Usk was probably from 
c. A.D. 75 the fortress of Legio IÙ Augusta. Originally 
consisting of timber buildings surrounded by a clay 
bank, it was gradually rebuilt in stone, and its bank 
fronted with a stone revetment from gg/1t00 (JRS 1928, 
211). During periods of reduced occupation ın the 
second century its buildings decayed; but a complete 
overhaul! occurred under Severus and his successors; a 
partial rebuilding 1s recorded 254-60 (ILS 537). The 
legion left Isca towards the end of the century. Christian 
martyrs Aaron and Julius may he realities (Gildas, 10), 
but an archbishopric 1s fabulous. Administrative build- 
ings (including a hospital ?), barrack-blocks, and, of extra- 
mural works, an amphitheatre and baths have been 
excavated. 


Archaeologia Cambrensis \xxxiv—lxxxvit (1929-32), xc (1915); 
Archaeologia lxxviu (1928), 1rı ff (amphitheatre), V. E. Nash- 
Williams, The Roman Frontier in Wales (1954), 18 ff. C E.S. 


ISCHIA, ancient Pittekoussai (Pithecusae) and Acnaria 
(Inarime in Virgil and other poets), the largest island ın 
the Gulf of Naples. It was settled, prior to the foundation 
of Cumae, by Chalcidians and Eretrians, presumably 
as a centre of trade with Etruria and as a port of call 
on the route to the metal-rich region of north-west 
Tuscany. The acropolis of the Greek town of Pittekoussai, 
on Monte Vico, was in use continuously from the eighth to 
the first century B.c., and had previously been inhabited 
in the Bronze and Iron Ages; sixth—fifth century Greek 
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temple terracottas have been found there. The eighth 
and seventh century tombs, revealed in the excavations 
started in 1952 ın the Valle San Montano cemetery at the 
foot of Monte Vico, near Lacco Ameno, have produced 
vases and other objects imported from Corinth, Athens, 
Euboea, north Syria, Phoenicia, Egypt (a Bocchoris 
scarab may be compared to the Bocchoris vase from 
Tarquinn, q.v.), Etruria, and Apulia, including a vase 
(c. 730-720) inscribed with Greek verses mentioning the 

omeric king Nestor, and another, depicting a shipwreck 
(the first example of Greek Geometric figurative painting 
found in Italy). Ischia was subject to volcanic outbursts 
and noted for its medicinal warm springs. Its clav, from 
the hills above Casamicciola, was the best available to the 
potters of Campania, and remained in general use on the 
island until after the Second World War. 

G Buchner and A Rattmann, Origine e passato dell'isola d'Ischia 
(1948), G Buchner, Atu e Mem. Soc. Magna Grecia 1954, 3 tt 1d., 
Ram, Mitt. 1953 4, 371 , sd and C. F. Russo, Rend. Linc 1955, 
z215 1; D L. Page, CR 1956, 95 11, S Bostuco, PP 1957, 21511, 
S Brunnsiker, Opuse. Romana 1902, 165A ; G Buchner, Atti LI 
Com. Studi Magna Grecia 1903, 20) t.; FL Metzger, Rev. Et. sine. 
1965, 310 Ĥ , G. Buchner and J. Boardman, JDAI 1900, 1 tl. 
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ISIDORUS (1), a Grech of Charax, near Tigris mouth, 
wrote ¢. AD 25 on Parthia and its pearl-fisheries (Ath. 
3- 93 d), and, to judge from Pliny, a general geographical 
work, a poruon perhaps of which is the extant Xralpoi 
Iuphixoi, a meagre desi ription of ‘stations’ from Zeugma 
on the Euphrates through Selcucei, Ecbatana, Rhagae, 
Caspian Gates, Hyrcania, Parthia, ete., to Alexandria 
(Kandahar). 'Vhe sugeestion that he had been sent out 
by the Emperor Augustus to get information about 
Arabian coasts, und about Parthia for young C. Caesar 
(who was killed m Armenia in a.D 4), rests on the assump- 
tion that Pliny in 6. 14r calls Isidorus ‘Dionysius’ by 
mistake. 


GGM i bexx th, 24411 , FGU 781, W. Schof, The Parth Stations 
of I of C (1914) E. H. W. 


ISIDORUS (2) HISPALENSIS, bishop of Seville 
(c. A.D. 602—36), one of the most important links between 
the learning of antiquity and the Middle Ages. Tis chief 
works were: (1) Chromea Majora, a history extending to 
his own tomes; (2) Historia Gothorum, preserved in two 
editions; (3) De natura rerum, (4) Differentiae, in two 
books, (3) Ouaestones in vetus Testamentum; (6) Etymolo- 
piae or Orizines (now divided into twenty books), a widely 
used encyclopacdia which deals not only with the seven 
liberal arts but also with geography, law, medicine, 
natural history, prodigies, gems, foods, drinks, cte. (See 
FNCYCLOPAEDIC LEARNING ) Though Isidore does not 
often mention his sources, it rs clear that he gathered his 
information from a wide range of authorities (including 
Pliny and Suctoutus). 

Migne, PL Ixaxi xxiv, Hoymologiac, ed W M Tandsav (2 


vals, rott) M Manttius, Creschichte der lat lat des Mittelalters 
(1910—11),1 52 A , J. Fonunne, Isidore de Seville (1959) J. F. M. 


ISIGONUS of Nicaea (ist c. B.C. or rst c. A.D.), a writer 
of paradoxa (see PARADOXOGRAPHERS), who probably drew 
to some extent on Varro, and was himself drawn upon 
by Pliny the Elder. 

A. Westermann, Paradoxographs (1819), 162 E., FGrH iu. 674. 


ISIS, in Egyptian religion, was the wife of Osiris and 
the mother of Horus. In addition to her position as a 
national deity in Egypt, Isis acquired in the Hellenistic 
age anew rank as a leading goddess of the Mediterranean 
world. Her worship was established in Piraeus by the 
fourth century by Egyptians residing there. Most of the 
foundations of her cult ın the Aegean area during this 
period, however, included her as a member of the new 
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Hellenistic cult of the Egyptian deities (q.v.) along with 
Sarapis, Huarpocrates, and Anubis (qq v.). Many of 
these cults in the Greck cities soon became public ones 
and were managed by prests who were magistrates of 
the State. Yet one finds attached to some of these public 
cults such groups as the melanephorot, a fact which 
indicates that there probably was some sort of periodic 
ritual or ceremony carried on. The cult of these gods was 
highly Ffellenized, at least in externals: the statues and 
temples are frequently Greek in design and execution, the 
pricsts, in Greece at least, are usually civic functionaries, 
und the Janguape of the cult is Greek. The practices of 
the cult, such as incubation, the interpretation of dreams, 
festive banquets, and cult societies, have a Hellenic 
character, though there are Egyptian analogies for many 
of them. Herodotus had identined Isis with Derneter, but 
in the early Hellenistic age she is identified, via Hathor, 
with Aphrodite, with Arsinoe I] the wife of Ptolemy II, 
and with later Ptolemaic queens. The plastic representa- 
tion of her in Greece is almost uniformly Elellenic im 
character, portraying her with the ancient Egyptian head- 
dress, in a long garment with a characteristic knot of 
drapery on the breast. In her most Ilellentc form she 1s 
shown with serene, ideal, and typically Greek features, 
with no head-dress, but a curl or braid of hair hanging 
down each side of her face. Isis came more and more to 
mean all things to all men. In the great hymns which 
celebrate her manifold accomplishments, virtues, and 
miracles, she ıs addressed as ‘O Thou of countless Names’, 
and is :dentified with manv and varied goddesses. Al- 
though the cult of Isis had, in many instances in Grecce, 
the external appearance of a typical public city-state cult, 
it had also, to some extent in Greece and in the West, 
the characteristics of a mystery cult as well. The range of 
experience involved in participation in the cult runs all 
the wav from individual initiatory rites to the elaborate 
cult drama which celebrated the old myth of the death 
and resurrection of Osims. At Rome, Pompeii, near 
Corinth, and probably at other places the elaborate mys- 
teries of Isis were carried out. At the numerous other 
temples of Jsis which we know ın the (Gracco-Roman 
world it is frequently difficult to say just what form the 
ritual of the cult assumed. Prominent among the charac- 
teristics of the cult of Isis which distinguished it from 
ordinary Greek and Roman cults werc the appearances 
ofan Egyptian professional priesthood, the regular ritual, 
the use of sacred water from the Nile, elaborate proces- 
sions, penitents, dances, and the use of musical accom- 
paniments. Certain festivals were of especial importance, 
one of the most significant being the Ploiaphesia which 
marked the opening of the scason of navigation. That 
these Mysteries and their attendant ritual could awaken 
a deep religious emotion is tesufied by the conversion of 
Lucis which Apuleius describes (Mer. book 11). Of all 
the temples of Isis known to us, the one at Pompeii 1s 
most perfectly preserved. Here we find at the top of a 
flight of steps a high platform upon which sacred rites 
were performed, a cistern for holding Nile-water, homes 
or cells for the prests, and many of the other arrange- 
ments necessary for the celebration of the worship. 
Although Sarapts and other deities of the group associn- 
ted with Isis were worshipped 1n her temples, it 1s she 
who appears as the chief deity, occupying the place that 
Sarapis had frequently held ın the public cults of Greece. 
The goddess Isis as she was presented m the Mysteries, 
however, must have drawn a more devoted and signi- 
ficant type of worship than was ever inspired by a civic 
deity. Not only are the statues and monuments of her 
worship found in all parts of the Roman Empire and her 
symbols quite commonly used on rings, gems, pins, and 
other jewellery, but many grave reliefs and tombs show 
representations of her symbols, particularly the sistrum 
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and the situla. The deceased, if a woman, was frequently 
portrayed on the funcral monument in the costume 
characteristic of the deity. 

ANCIEN! Sources W. Peek, Der Isishvmnus von Andros und 
verwandte Texte (1930) For the Iseum at Pompoen see Mau-Kelsey, 


Pompe (1902), 168 fl. For other sources see under SAKAPIS and 
EGYPTIAN DEITIES 

MODERN LITTERATURE Jn addition to the literature cited under 
SARAPIS and FGYPTIAN DIITIES the following are impoitant A Erman, 
Die Religion der Ägypter (19394), W Drexler, ‘Isis? m Roscher's 
Lexikon; A D Nock, m CAI xn; R. Merkelbach, Js1sfeste in 
griechisch-ròmischer Zert (1963). TY. A B. 


ISOCRATES (435- 338 B.C.), Athenian orator of central 
importance. Although he lacked the voice and the con- 
fidence ever to address a large audience and so played no 
direct part in the affairs of the State, his written speeches, 
which presumably were of some mfluence on public 
opinion, provide us with a most valuable commentary on 
the great political issues of the fourth century. His system 
of education in rhetoric exercised a profound eflect on 
both the written and the spoken word: his many pupils 
included the historians Ephorus and Theopompus (3), 
the atthidographer Androtion, and the orators Hyperides 
and Isaeus (1) (qq.v.). Judgements of his importance have 
variously treated him as the prophet of the Hellenistic 
world, and as the specious adulator of personal rulers, 
but, admired or contemned, he cannot be neglected in 
the study of his age. 

I. Larr. As son of a rich man, he studied under Pro- 
dicus, Gorgias (1) in Thessaly, 'Tisias, and the moderate 
olgarch, Theramenes, Ile was also a follower of Socrates 
(1) (qq.v.). ‘Thus, while the Peloponnesian War was 
destroying both his father’s fortune and his city's, he 
was receiving his education from teachers who tncluded 
the critics of democracy and empire, and the effect was 
lasting. 

In the 390s he turned his theoretical training to account 
and wrote speeches for others to use in the courts. 
Orations 16-21 belong to this early phase. Soon discon- 
tented with the profession of logugraphos, he began to 
train others in rhetoric. In Against the Sophists he adver- 
used his principles, and of the carly writings the Helen 
and [Suserts displayed his skill on themes already treated 
by others. It was perhaps in this period before the King’s 
Peace that he opened a school on Chios. The Panegyricus, 
published in 380 after ten years of composition, was his 
version of a conventional subject celebrated by Gorgias 
and J.ysias; its demand that the Greeks unite under the 
shared hegemony of Athens and Sparta was familiar, and 
the long period of composition suggests that it was mn- 
tended to be an enduring masterpiece of its kind, not, as 
some have supposed, a topical plea for the establishment 
of the Second Athenian League. One of Isocrates’ most 
distinguished pupils was Timotheus (q.v. 2) whom at 
some stage Isocrates had accompanied on campaign and 
served by writing his dispatches to the Athenian people, 
and as a result of Timotheus’ successes Athens was able 
in 375 to make the peace which embodied the principle 
of the shared hegemony. Dspite the fact that Persia’s 
position in the peace was unchanged, Isocrates lauded it, 
perhaps partly on personal grounds, and began to address 
pleas, very similar in form to the Philippus of 346, to 
eminent individuals begging them to assume the lead 
against Persia, first Agesilaus, then Dionysius I, then 
Alexander (5) of Pherae (qq.v.) (cf. Speusippus’ Letter to 
Philip 13) and later perhaps Archidamus (cf. Epistle 9, of 
doubtful authenticity). Their reaction is not recorded, 
nor that of other Greeks, but the ambitious proposals of 
Jason (q.v. 2) of Pherae suggest that Isocrates’ pleas 
were to some not wholly impracticable. 

In 373 when Thebes seized Plataea, he composed the 
Plataicus purporting to be a speech to the Athenian 
assembly urging reprisals, and this may have been a 
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sincere manifestation of antipathy to Thebes as a disrup- 
tive rival to Athens and Sparta. Likewise the Archidamus 
(366), the imagined speech of the future Spartan king 
about the Peace of 366/5, may reflect Isocrates’ own 
inclinations. But other writings in this period can hardly 
be much more than rhetorical exercises, viz. the orations 
To Nicocles (c. 372), Nicocles (c. 368), and Evagoras (c. 
365). 
‘The failure of Athens in the Social War and the peril- 
ous financial position of the State in 355 stirred Isocrates 
to denounce ın the De Pace the war policy of the imperial- 
ists as the way to bankruptcy, and to demand, in place of 
the limited peace being made with the allies, a Common 
Peace and the solution of economic difficulties by the 
foundation of colonies in ‘lhrace: on the question of a 
Panhellenic crusade the speech is strikingly silent; the 
Persian ultimatum of 355 had ruled rt out for the moment. 
‘The speech is a companion piece to the Poroi of Xenophon 
(q.v. 1); both writings illuminate the financial and foreiyn 
policy of EKubulus(q.v.1). Shortly afterin the Aeropagiticus 
Isocrates advocated return to a sober constitution under 
which the Arcopagus (g.v.) would exercise its ancient 
general supervision of all aspects of life: although some 
would ascribe the speech to the period before the Social 
War, it probably belongs to 354 when the supporters 
of Chares (q.v. 1) were beginning to raise their heads 
again, and in view of the impending prosecution of 
Timothcus Isocrates may have been in a gloomy mood 
about the future of Athens under its existing constitution. 
The treatise must have made a curious impression on his 
countrymen. Certainly by 353 Isocrates was very much 
on the defensive. By then he had amassed wealth unpre- 
cedented for his profession, and by the law of Periander 
(?357) he had become liable to frequent tricrarchies ; 
challenged in 354/3 to an antidosis (q.v.), Isocrates had 
emerged from the court unsuccessful and, imagining 
himself as a second Socrates, felt moved to write his 
apologia in the Antidosts of 353, imn which he criticized 
his rivals and gave some account of what he himsclt 
professed. This is the chief source of our knowledge of 
his system of education. 

Jn 346 he pubhshed his most important treatise, 
the Philippus. Written between the voting of the Peace 
of Philocrates and Philip’s intervention in Phocis, it 
expounded afresh the programme of the Panepyricus 
and called on Philip apootiae tis te Ttw “BAAnVwr 
Opovoias Kat TYS emi tovs BapBapovs atpatetas (§16) and 
to reheve the misery of Greece by planting colonies in 
the western satrapies of the Persian Empire (§ 120). In 
the following year, when Philip instead of beginning the 
crusade had got himself wounded 1n war against north- 
ern barbarians, Isocrates sent a further letter (Epistle 2) 
urging Philip to begin the campaign against Persia and 
so acquit himself of slanderous accusations about his real 
intentions; there is no suggestion here that Isocrates 
thought of a League of Corinth as the necessary instru- 
ment for Philip's prostasta of ‘the concord of the Hellenes’. 
We do not know how Isocrates reacted to Philip’s pro- 
posal to extend the peace brought in 344 by his old pupil 
Python, but shortly after the collapse of this diplomatic 
initiative in early 342, he began the last of his great 
treatises, the Panathenarcus, the completion of which was 
delayed by illness until 339. It was-in part personal 
apologia, in part a comprehensive comparison of Athens 
and Sparta greatly to the glory of the former. Nowhere 
did he manifest any further interest ın the great theme of 
the Panegyricus and the Philippus. Events had disap- 
pointed him and the epistles To Alexander (? 442) and 
To Antipater (? 340) were purcly personal. One last 
effort remained. After discussion with Antipater (q.v. 1), 
when after Chaeronea he came to negotiate, Isocrates 
wrote an appeal to Philip (Epistle 3) to set about the 
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programme of the Philippus. The Peace of Demades was 
the answer, and at the time of the annual burial of the 
dead in autumn 338 Isocrates starved himself to death. 

2. SIGNIFICANCE. In the realm of political ideas large 
claims have been made for Isocrates as the man who 
inspired Philip with the idea of attacking Persia, who 
envisaged not only the form of Hellenic league that 
established concord and defined the relation of Greece 
and the Macedonian kings but also the flowering of Greek 
culture in the Hellenistic world. These clauns cannot be 
substantiated. ‘Che various writings addressed to Philip 
probably helped Philip to form a clearer idea of the 
nature and strength of the Panhellenist movement the 
support of which he needed, but that they did more 1s a 
conjecture against which Isocrates’? own words in Epistle 
3 ($3) contend. Els ideas about the partnership of 
Philip and the Greeks appear from the treatises to have 
been very imprecise, and the fact that he was said to have 
sent substantially the same epistle to Philip as to Agesilaus 
suggests that he sought little more than a good general 
for the campaign. As to the role of the new colonies, he 
appears not to have thought of a dispersion of Grecks 
beyond Asta Minor and far from the leavening of barbary 
he spoke as if Greek cities would form separate free 
entities surrounded by barbarians, ruled as barbarians 
had to be ruled. For the colonies were to effect merely 
the removal from Greece of the impoverished, and he had 
no vision of the prosperity that could and did flow from 
the creation of new trading areas. On the other hand, 
Isocrates did provide answers to the two great problems 
of his age, viz. the discord within cities due to poverty 
and the discord between cities due to petty ambitions 
and rivalries, and one has only to compare the views of 
Plato and Aristotle to see that, naive as Isocrates seems, 
he was by far the most practical; neither of the philo- 
sophers explamed how ciues were to be kept from 
destroving cach other and their plans for ensuring con- 
cord within the city by controlling the growth of popula- 
tion contrast unfavourably with Isocrates’ proposals to 
settle in prosperity those whose poverty was the source 
of revolutionary violence. 

Much has been made of the somewhat imprecise pro- 
posuls for curing the ills of democracy m the Areo- 
pagtticus. Ñt is to be noted that these proposals are part of 
a long tradition deriving from his early master, Thera- 
menes, and found fulfilment in the arrangements of 
Demettius (q.v. 3) of Phaletum: Isocrates was not alone. 
In his other writings the tone is very different, and this 
outburst may have been occasioned largely by the serious 
condition of Athens after the Social War. 

In the history of education Isocrates has an important 
place, The details of his system remain somewhat ob- 
scure, but it would scem that his pupils received under 
his personal supervision a course of instruction which 
was neither purely speculative nor a mere training in 
rhetone. This relation to Socrates and Plato remains 
matter for debate. 

3. Writings. OF the sixty orations extant under his 
name m Roman times, twenty-five were considered 
genuine by Dionysius (q.v. 7), and twenty-eieht by 
Caccilus (qv. 4). Twenty-one survive today; six are 
court specches. Of the nine letters extant the authenticity 
of 1, 3,4, and 9 has been questioned but never disproved. 

The works of Isocrates represent Attic prose in its 
most elaborate form. Dionysius (Comp. 23) compared 
it to ‘closely woven material’, or ‘a picture in which the 
lights melt imperceptibly into snadows’. Ife seems, in 
fact, to have paid more attention to mere expression than 
any other Greck writer. Ile was so careful to avoid 
hiatus that Dionysius could find no single instance in 
the whole of the Areopugitirus; he was very sparing even 
in the elision of short vowels, and crasis, except of «at 
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and av, occurs rarely. Dissonance of consonants, due to 
the repetition of similar syllables in successive words, 
and the combination of letters which are haid to pro- 
nounce together, 1s similarly avoided. ‘These objects are 
attained without any perceptible dislocation of the natural 
order of words. Another characteristic of the style 1s 
the author's attention to rhythm; though avoiding 
poetical metres, he considered that prose should have 
rhythms of its own, and approved of certain combina- 
tions of trochee and 1ambus. His periods are artistic and 
claborate; the structure of some of the longer sentences 
is so complex that he overreaches himself; he sacrifices 
lucidity to form, and becomes monotonous. His vocabu- 
lary ıs almost as pure us that of Lysias, but while the 
sunplicity of I.ysias appears natural, the smoothness of 
Isocrates is studied. 

For general bibhography see ATTIC ORATORS Valuable brief account 
in G Kennedy, Art of Persuaston in Greece (1963), 174 E Fairly tull 
lubhography in E. Mikkola, /sucrates, seine Anv hauungen am Lachte 
seiner Schriften (Tlelsinks, 1954), 207 f Recent work on | is reviewed 
by U Albin in sitene e Roma 1961, 197 ÍF 

"TEXT. "Veubner (Benseler—-Blass, 1879), with app. crit 
(vol. 1, 1906). 

"TEXT AND ‘TRANSLATION. Norlin and van Look, 37vols. (Locb); 
Mathieu and Brémond, 4 vols (Budé) 

SPLOIAL STUDIES. Les Idees pol. TIE, G Mathieu (1923), N IT, 
Daynes, Rysantine Studies and other Essays (19885), 144 I , P. Cloche, 
[sacrate ef son temps (1963), and for his place m the history of educa- 
tion see W. Jacger, Paidera i (Engl transl 1945), and H J) Marrou, 


Histowre de [education dans Uantiquite® (1905). 
INDEX S- Preuss (1904). G. L. C. 
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ISOPOLITEIA is a term that probably originated ın 
the practice of granting citizenship to new citizens on 
terms of equality with older citizens and thus means 
practically the same as politeia. The word was used 
frequently in grants to individuals but also became a 
technical term, used both in documents and hterature, 
for grants to the entire citizen body ofa State and particu- 
larly for reciprocal grants between two States. This use 
of the term occurs first in the second half of the third 
century, though the institution existed earlhet; a uni- 
lateral grant occurs as early as 405/4 K.C. (Athens to the 
Samıans), and there were several reciprocal grants in the 
fourth century. Cities connected by iopolitera were not 
merged but remumed distinct, in tact zsopohtera 1s 
included ın several treaties of alliance. Instead, the 
citizens of one State became potential citizens of the 
other; to become active citizens it was necessary to 
establish residence and be registered. For the others 
there were such privileges as er tesis (the right to own 
land), eptgama (the right to contract a marriage), and the 
night to trade without paying import and export duties. 
Isopoliteia was used extensively by Miletus and the 
Aetolians. 


ANCIENE Sources Examples of documents SIG 116, 172, 421, 
472, 522, 631, GDI 4940, 5039 40, 5075, 5183-5, Milet 1, pt. 3, 
nos 1740-7, 141-1, 14 

Mopran Litrrarune C T.éctivain in Dat Sag, sv: E Szanto, 
Das griechische HKurgerrecht (1892), ch 2; G TDusolt, Grtechische 
Staatskunde* (1920-6), index, V. Ehrenberg, Greek State (1900), 
100f.;) A O Larsen, Greek Federal States (1968), ee E 


ISTER was the name given by the Greeks to the lower 
Danube. From a knowledge of its estuary, where they 
established a colony before 600 ».c. (see ISTRIA 1), the 
Greeks drew conclusions as to the size of the Danube. 
Hesiod mentioned ıt as one of the four great streams of 
the world (Theog. 337). Herodotus regarded it as the 
largest river of Furope and a northern counterpart to 
the Nile (4. 47-51). He correctly stated that it had a 
constant volume of water, but mistakenly assumed that 
its last bend was to the south and was quite ın the dark as 
to its source. In the third and second centuries the 
Greeks probably ascended as far as the Iron Gates, 
but they remained ignorant as to the river's upper 
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course; perhaps misled by a vague inkling of the river 
Save, and by the name of the Histri in the hinterland 
of Trieste, they imagined that the Ister threw off an 
arm into the Adriatic. This error was corrected by the 
Roman advance from Italy into the Danube basin after 
200 B.C.; the identity of the Ister with the Danuvius 
was probably established during Octavian’s Illyrian 
campaign in 35 R.C. (Sall. Haist. fr. 79). See also DANUVIUS. 

M. C. 


ISTER of Cyrene (c. 250—200 B.c.), pupil of Callimachus, 
His chief work was concerned with the mythical period 
of Attica in at least fourteen books, quoted under various 
titles, Suvaywy) trav ArOiswy, Attia, etc. Contrary 
to the practice of the other atthidographcers, Ister ın none 
of the fragments refers to the historical period, and there 
is no trace of uny chronological arrangement. He was 
concerned with the earlier period of Attic history which 
in Androtion and Philochorus had receded into the back- 
ground. Accounts of festivals and cults appear in widely 
different books, which suggests a subject system, perhaps 
by kings or localities. It was a compilation from the 
earlier atthidographers dealing only with the mythical 
period, and the last in the series of Ar@ides. Another 
work (Araxra) in four to five books also dealt with 
matters Of interest in Attic history. 


FG@i H wb. 334. G L B, 
ISTHMIA. The Isthmian Games were athletic com- 
petitions held at Corinth in honour of Poscidon, the 
prze being a crown of wild celery. According to one 
legend they were founded by Sisyphus, king of Corinth, 
to commemorate his kinsman the sea-god Melicertes 
Palaemon. ‘lhe Athenians preferred the story that they 
were established by Thescus after he had killed the 
robber chief Sinis. This was one reason why the 
Athenians especially patronized the Isthmian Games, but 
there were others: the journey was casily made, Corinth 
was the pleasure city of Greece, and, although there was 
Jess parade, there were more amusements at the Isthmian 
than at the other three festivals. It was at the Isthmian 
Games in 412, when Athenians as well as Peloponnesiains 
and others were present, that the Athenians heard of 
the trouble that was brewing in Chios (Thuc. 8. 10). They 
were definitely organized, as an international festival held 
in every second yeur, in 581 B.C. FAW; RLI 


ISTRIA (1) or ISTRUS, a Milesian colony, situated 
on a promontory (or island) south of the Danube estuary. 
Founded ın 657 according to Eusebius, but late seventh- 
century material is the earhest revealed to date by the 
considerable cacavations. These excavations, together 
with the inscriptions and coins, make Istria one of the 
best-known colonies of the Pontus. It traded extensively 
from the sixth century with most Greek commercial 
centres, notably Miletus, Rhodes, Samos, Chios, Thasos, 
and Sinope. It sent Greek goods, especially wine and oil, 
far into the miteror, all over the Dobruya, up the Danube 
and bevond the river to the north. Its independence was 
ended by M. Lucullus, who brought it under Roman 
rule in 72 b.c. T'he city was occupied till early m the 
seventh century A.D. 


J. Boardman, The Greeks Overseas (1964), 257 f., V. Canarache, 
Importul Amforelor Stampilate La Istria (1957). A. J. G. 


ISTRIA (2) or HISTRIA, a peninsula at the north- 
eastern extremity of the Adriatic, lying between Venetia 
and Illyricum and extending inland towards the Julian 
Alps. The Tlyrian Istri inhabited the peninsula, eastward 
to the plateau of the Cicceria and Monte Maggiore, and 
to the river Arsia; the western strip of the Istrian penin- 
sula was inhabited by the Liburni. The Istri were known 
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as pirates (Livy 10. 2. 4), but Rome did not interfere 
before 221 H.C., when the Istri seized a ship carrying corn. 
How far they were subdued then 1s not known, since the 
Second Punic War must have hindered the Romans from 
establishing their power in Istria, As the Istri showed a 
hostile attıtude when Aquileia was founded, the Romans 
conquered them after capturing their chief settlement 
(178-177); however, they did not cease to threaten 
Aquileia thereafter, e.g. in 171 (Lavy2@43. 1. 5). In 129 
B.C. the Istri were among a number of tribes in the north- 
east of Italy who surrendered to C. Sempronius Tuditanus 
(Inscr. Ital. xm. 3. go. Cf. Ann. épigr. 1953, 95). In 52 
the Istri attacked 'l'ergeste ( Trieste), to whose ard Cacsar 
sent troops (Caes. BGall, 8. 24); this was probably their 
reason for siding with Pompey im the Civil War. In the 
west their territory must once have reached the 'Timavus 
(Strabo 5. 9, 215 c), but the Formio was made the fronuer 
in the first century B.C., no doubt because the Celtic 
Carmi occupied the territory round Tergeste. Istria, 
which was part of Illyvricurn during the Republic, be- 
came part of Italy under Augustus and with Venetia 
formed regto X. The boundary with Illyricum was the 
river Arsia. 


H Nissen, Jtalische Landeskunde i1 1 (1902) 237 A; A Gnuirs, 
"Forschungen uber anuken Villinbau in Sudisto, FOAL 1915, 
oy ff, A. Gnirs, Istria praeromana (1028), archaeological reports in 
Not Scar |, A Deprassi, ‘Istna archaecologica (1918-12), Aevum 
1973, 279 ft., ‘Notiziauo archeologo in Ata e Mem d 5u 
Jstriana d wich e Stor patria 1928 A. A Degussa, H confine nord- 
oruntale dell!’ Haha romana (1954), tot inseuphons, Jaser Hal w, 
fase 1-4 (1934-51) FAWSs,JJ] W. 


ISYLLUS of Epidaurus, author of six poems found 
inscribed at Epidaurus ina hand of about 300 n.c. Nos. 
] and JE are dedications, the first in trochaic tetrameters, 
the other im an clegiac couplet followed by three hexa- 
meters. I] 1s a hexameter poem im which the poet praises 
himself for the introduction of a procession to Phoebus 
and Asclepius to Epidaurus. IV is a par in to Apollo and 
Asclepius, and V a hymn in hexameters to Asclepius, m 
which the poet thanks the god for defending Sparta from 
the attack of Kang Philip, and which may refer to the war 
of 338 uc. The poems have Little poctical merit. 
Powcll, Coli. Alex 142 b. 


ITALICA (modern Santiponce near Seville) was 
founded by Scipio Africanus as an outpost against the 
Lusitanians (206 n.c.). It received municipal status, 
probably from Augustus, possibly before; and it was the 
ancestral home of three emperors, Trajan, Hadrian (who 
made it a titular colony and largely rebuilt 1t), and 
‘Theodosius I. lts wealth 1s attested by the remains of 
the fourth largest amphitheatre of the Roman world, 
and by its coms, statues, mosaics, etc, (Seville Museurn). 
The magnitude of ns oil exports is indicated by the 
frayments of amphorae from = Italica in the Monte 
Testaccio at Rome. 


Conde de Aguiar, tahea (10290), A Guataa y Bellido, Colona 
Acha Augusta dtalica (Madrid, 1900) J.J van N 
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ITALY. The name Jtalia, probably a graccized form of 
Italic Vitela (— ‘calt-lund’), was originally restricted to 
the southern half of the ‘toe’ but was gradually extended. 
By 450 B.c. it meant the region subsequently inhabited 
by the Brutti (q.v.) (Theophr. Hist. Pt. 5. 8); by 400 1t 
embraced Lucania (q.v.) as well (Thuc. 6. 4; 7. 33): 
Campania (q.v.) was included after 325, and by Pyrrhus’ 
day Italia as a geographical cxpression meant everything 
south of Liguria and Cisalpine (q.v.) Gaul (Zonar. 8. 17); 
this area, however, only acquired political unity after the 
Social War. Cisalpine Gaul was not officially incor- 
porated until Augustus’ time when, accordingly, Italy 
reached its natural Alpine frontiers. Unofhicwlly, how- 
ever, whatever the administrative divisions, the whole 
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country south of the Alps has been called Italy from Poly- 
bius’ time onwards. The Augustan poets also call Italy 
Hesperia (= ‘the western land’), Saturnia (— strictly 
Latium), O6cnotria (= strictly SW. Italy), Ausonia 
(= ‘the land of the Ausones’, Opca 10 the Greeks: 
strictly Campania). 

2. Italy's greatest length is roughly 700 miles; the 
greatest breadth of the peninsula proper 1s some 150 
miles. Its long coast-lne possesses comparatively few, 
mostly indifferent, ports, Genoa, Spezia, Naples, ‘l'aren- 
tum, Brundisium, Ancona, and Pola being noteworthy 
exccpuons. In compensation, however, ltaly could 
exploit its central position to build a Mediterranean 
empire, Mountains, valleys, and plains in juxtaposition 
feature the Italian landscape. On the north are the 
Alps, a natural but not impassable frontier: the Carnic 
Alps puss 1s not formidable and the Brenner from time 
immemorial has been used by invaders attracted by 
Italy’s pleasant climate, fertility, and beauty; the Alps 
actually are steeper on the Italian side. Between Alps 
and Apennines les the indefensible North Italian plain 
watered by the Padus (q.v.). 'The Apennines (q.v.) 
traverse peninsular Italy, unpeding but not actually 
preventing communications; the ancients’ beltef that 
they abounded in minerals was erroneous, since Italy 
only possessed some alluvial gold, copper (Etruria), iron 
(Elba), and marble (Lagura). 

3. Despite fertile upland valleys the mountain 
districts usually permitted only a frugal existence. The 
plains, however, were amazingly productive, bemg en- 
riched partly by voleame activity (Euganean district in 
the north, Alban Halls in Latium (q.v.), Mons Vultur 
mn Apulia (q.v.), the stll-active Vesuvius m Campania), 
partly by fertilizing silt carried down by numerous rivers 
which m winter contained adequate amounts of water. 
(Northern Italy also possessed important lakes, but not 
central and southern Italy apart from ‘Crasimenus, 
Fucinus, and water-filled craters Ike Albanus and 
Avernus.) Italy’s natural products were consequendy 
abundant and varied: olives, various fruits, cereals, tim- 
ber, etc., even though some typically Italian products 
of todav, e.g oranges, were unknown in antiquity. The 
variety as explained chiefly by the varied climate, which 
Is temperate if not cold in the mountams and northern 
Italy and warm if not hot im southern Italy. Possibly 
the ancient climate was slightly more equable; malaria 
was certamly less prevalent. Italy contamed excellent 
pasturage; m many districts ranching supplanted agrı- 
culture. Also its seas abounded in fish. 

4. Italy was thus well adapted to support human life 
and attract invaders, and actually did so from very early 
umes. ‘Traces of Neanderthal not to mention palaco- 
hthic man have been found, while remains of neolithic 
people, chalcolithie ferramuricol: (see TLRRAMARA), and 
iron-using Villanovans (q.v.) are copious. Long before 
the rise of Rome Italy was well populated and civilized 
from end to end. On the east coast were Illyrian 1m- 
migrants: Vencti(?), Picentes, Messapu (qq.v.); these 
occasionally penetrated to the west. Hardy Sabellt (q.v.) 
and the related Umbrians and Volsci (qq-v.) held and 
tended to expand from the mountainous central regions. 
The southern coast-lands comprised Magna Graecia 
(y.v.). In the north Gauls began to settle c. 400. Various 
peoples inhabited the west: Ligurians, who were possibly 
of neolithie stock and originally held a wider area; Etru- 
scans; Latint and the related kalisct and Hernict (qq.v.); 
Aurunci-Ausones and Ocnotri (— Sicels?). ‘These 
various peoples differed greatly from one another in race, 
language, and civilization, and Italy's mountainous con- 
figuration accentuated and perpetuated their mutual 
divergencies. 

5. Butultimately they were united under the hegemony 
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of Rome. Her political unification of Italy, however, 
was a protracted task finally accomplished only in 
Augustus’ day. The romanization of Italy took much 
longer and, indeed, was never fully achieved. 

6. After unifying Italy Augustus divided ıt into eleven 
administrative districts. 

1. Latun, Campania, Picentini district. 
i. Apulia, Calabria, Hirpini district. 
ww. Lucania, Ager Druttrus. 
iv. Region inhabited by Samnites, Frentani, Marru- 
emi, Marsı, Paeligni, Acquiculi, Vestini, Sabin. 
v. Picenum, Practuttn district. 
vi. Umbria, Ager Gallicus. 
vn. Etruria. 
vin. Gallia Cispadana. 
ix. Tayruria. 
x. Venetia, Istria, Cenomam district. 
xi. Galba Transpudana. 

This arrangement lasted almost unaltcred unul 

Constantine’s time, when the islands were customarily 
included in Italy. 
_ ANUNT SOUKRCLS. Strabo's detinled description (bks. 5 and 6) 
is good, iter alia st corrects Polybius’ assertion (2. 14) that Italy 
is tnangular Pliny’s account (HN 4 48-142) 18 based on Augustus’ 
Commentaries, Pomponius Mela (2 58-73), Ptolemy (bk. 3), and 
the Liber Colomarum aic less impor tant. Amongst others Varro (Rust. 
1,2 18), argal (C 2 1361), Dionystus of Hahcmnassus (1 46 Ff), 
Propertius (3 22 17t), Phnv (HN 37 201 f), and Ruulhus Nama- 
Qanus (2. 17 f ) extol Italy’s beauty and fertility. Roads are described 
n the Itineraries (q v ), especially the Antonine Itinerary (4th-c copy 
of a work ol ¢. A.D 212) and Peutingenan ‘lable (q v.) whichis prob- 
ably based on Castonius' world-map of A D 406 See, too, the separate 
articles VIA APPIA, etc 

For cpigraphic finds, see CIL xı and Inscriptiones Itahaer (Italy: 
1932 +), lor archacological, Notizi edegli Siar, Monumenti Antich, 
and Forma Itahae (1g278-- ) 

MODERN LITTRATUR. (1) General 14. Nissen, Jtalische Landes- 
kunde (2 vols , 1883, 1902); F. Sabin, Clavsical Assocation of Places 
wi dtaly (U S.A 1928), D S Walker, A Geography of Italy (1958); 
V. Ussam-F. Arnaldi, Guida allo studio della civiltà romana (i959) 
i gdl 

(n) Special Econom s` A, Sambon, Monnates antiques de Ut Italie 
(1903), Frank, eon Surtev, vols. 1, y (documented) Lthnography : 

Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy (1947, documented). 
Maps Edizione arheologica della carta d'Italia (1 : 100,000) Maps 
ot Isutute Geograhco Militare (lL dorenec). Wibhbographics for Itahan 
cities’ Mau-von Mereklin-Martz, Katalog der Bibliothek des deutsch 
arch Inst m Rom (ty14 32) Itala romana mumap colonie 


ìu39- ) R Thomsen, The Hale Regions from Augustis to the 
Lombard Invasions (Copenhagen, 1947). E. T. S$. 


ITHACA (Ibán) 1s one of the lovchest islands in Greece. 
Deep bays cutting into steep hills provide scenery which 
might well tuspire a poct. The English excavations have 
shown not only that Ithaca was mole important than her 
neighbours in both Homeric and Odyssean times, but 
that she was the staging post for Corinthian trade to 
Italy, up to and perhaps even after the foundation of the 
colonies. The Northern Muscum houses striking Early 
Bronze Age vases from the settlement near Stavros. A 
fallen-in cave at Polis Bay was occupied from 
Bronze Age to Roman times. Insciuptions to Athena, 
Hera, the Nymphs, and Odysseus show its religious 
nature, There were some Mycenacun vases, much 
Protogeometric material, and bits of twelve splendid 
Geomctric tripods, one on wheels, which must recall the 
tripods brought by Odysseus (Od. 13. 13, 217, 363 ff.). 
A Mycenaean house was found nearby, and there were 
Mycenaean sherds all round the slopes of the bay along 
with Corinthian graves. The Muscum at Vathy contains 
the finds from another rich shrine on the shoulder of the 
hill Aetos. W. A. Heurtley called the piles of stones and 
Protogeometric sherds ‘cairns’. No human bones were 
found, the sherds were not burnt, and the patches of black 
earth beside them were barren of offerings; so probably 
they were fallen roofs. Many of the vases were too grand 
to belong to huts, and as Protogeometric sherds were also 
scattered round the archaic temenos, a Protogeometric 
ternple seems a possible solution. One still wonders why 
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the shores round the excellent harbour of Vathy are devoid 
of antiquities and why Ithaca played no part in Classical 
Greece. 


Excavation reports in Archaeologia xxx (1849); ASA XxX, xxxiii, 
xxxv, xlii, xini, xivuı (1930-53), P-K GL 2. 2. 491 fi. S. B. 


ITHOME, a prominent and easily fortified mountain 
rising isolated ın the Messenian plain (2,646 feet), was 
the rallying point of the Messenians ın their struggles for 
independence against Sparta. In the first Messenian 
War they held it for twenty years; on its full they lost 
their freedom. In the rising of the helots against Sparta 
in the fifth century it was fortified and became a chief 
centre of resistance. Epaminondas founded the town of 
Messene on its west side, fortifying it with some of the 
finest extant Greek walls, which include part of Ithome 
as an acropolis, 

Tyrtaeus, Thuc. 1. 101-4. F. Kiechile, Messenische Studien (1959), 
72 IT., 82 A., G. L. Huxley, ‘Farly Sparra( 162), 44 lt For problems of 
chronolo N. G. L. Hammond, ‘Studies in Greek Chronology (1) 


‘The ‘lhurd Measenian War', Mist. 1985, J71 A., A W Rrece, JHS 
1902, 111 fË. ~J- D., R.J. H, 


ITINERARIES, dealing with land routes after the man- 
ncr of periploi (q.v.) i.c. giving distances along roads, with 
varying amounts of information, were common 1n the 
Roman Empire: copies were kept in libraries and sections 
exhibited on stone, Some survive in fragments, but few 
written itineraries arc known, chicf of them the /iner- 
arium Antoninianum, which may be a late third-century 
collection of routes used for troop movements, proceeding 
by mansiones (see ANNONA und POSTAI. SERVICE). An 
Itinerarium Maritimums preserved together with it. The 
Ravenna Cosmography (c. A.D. 700) includes an itinerary 
following a geographical disquisition, all based on earlier 
sources (see Bonner Jahrb. 1963, 238 fl). The Peutinger 
table (q.v.) is a map based on an itinerary. The fourth- 
century Bordeaux (or Jerusalem) Itinerary——it treats the 
journey between the two places—is one of many guides 
for Christian pilgrims; written in descriptive form, ıt 
gives annotation as well as distances. 

Itincraria Romana, 1 (ed. Cuntz, 1929), 2 (ed. Schneitz, 1940); 


PW’, s.v. ‘Itinerancn’, ‘Karten’; D. van Berchem, L’ Arnone militaire 
(1937), 166. For a new find see A. Denan, Das Altertum 1905, 115 í. 
E. B. 


ITINERARIUM EGERIAE (PEREGRINATIO 
AETHERIAE), an account by a nun, Egeria (or, less 
probably, Actheria), of her pilgrimage to the East, 
including Constantinople, Asia Minor, Palestine, Sinai, 
Egypt, and Edessa, written in the East for the nuns of 
her own convent, perhaps in Spain. It is generally agreed 
that its date 1s round about A.D. 400, with a few years 
margin on either side. The sole MS., apart from frag- 
ments, was discovered in Arezzo, and published in 1887. 
It had been written in Monte Cassino in the second half 
of the eleventh century. It is incomplete, but it is impor- 
tant for the information given about liturgical practices 
at the Holy Places as well as for the account of biblical 
sites and of the writer’s visits to the churches and tombs 
of Eastern martyrs. It is of great value to philologists as a 
source of Late and Vulgar Latin. Its language does not 
represent any specific dialect. 

Ed. O. Prinz, Heidelberg (1960); A. Francheschini and R. Weber, 
Corpus Christionorum ut 58). W. van Oorde, Lexicon Aetherianum 
(Amsterdam, 1930); . R. Hastinensen, Observations sur le voca- 
bulaire liturgique sie T Itinéraire d'Egerie, Latımtas Christianorum 


Primaeva xvi (1962) (full bibliography), E. Löfstedt, Phuol. 
Kommentar zur Peregrinatio Aetheriae (1936). F. J. E.R. 


ITURAEA. The Ituraeans, a predatory Arab people, 
occupied the Libanus, Antilibanus, and Hermon, and the 
Massyas, where lay Chalcis their capital and Heliopolis 
(q.v.) their religious centre. In the carly first century 
B.C., under their tetrarch and high-priest Ptolemy, they 
almost captured Damascus, having conquered most of 
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the country north and south of it. Ptolemy was confirmed 
by Pompey (64); his son Lysanias was killed by Antony 
(35), who granted his dominions to Cleopatra. The tetr- 
archy was restored by Octavian (30) to Zenodorus, who 
was, however, soon deprived of most of it owing to his 
depredations (24). Parts were granted to Berytus, Sidon, 
and Damascus; part became the tetrarchy of Abilene; 
Batanaea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis went to Herod, 
who on Zenodorus’ dcath in 20 received Paneas and 
Gaulanitis also. IIerod’s Ituraean dominions passed to 
his son Philip (4 n.C.—A.D. 34), Agrippa I (37-44), who 
from 41 also ruled Abilene, and Agrippa II (53-c. 93), 
who ruled Abilene and in addition Arcene, an Ituracan 
tetrarchy in northern Libanus which had never belonged 
to the main principality. Chalcis formed a kingdom for 
H[cerod, brother of Agrippa I (41-8) and Agrippa II 
(50-3). The Ituraeans were gradually broken of their 
predatory habits, but remained a primitive people, living 
in villages. Famed as archers, they contributed three 
cohorts and an ala to the iinperial army. 


A. H. M. Jones, JRS 1941, 265 ff ; Cities E. Rom. Prov 255 ff. 
A. H. M. J. 


IUDEX. In the Roman civil procedure (see LAW AND 
PROCEDURE, ROMAN, 11), with its bipartite arrangement 
in two stages, in mre and apud iudicem, the iudex was a 
private person taken from the higher social classes 
(senators and, later, equites). No special juridical educa- 
tion was legally required; only persons with physical 
defects, women, and munores were excluded. The choice 
of the judge lay with the parties, and was normally, but 
not necessarily, made from a panel of qualified persons 
(album tudicum). ‘The plaintiff usually proposed a name, 
but the defendant had the right of refusal. It 1s uncertain 
what happened if the defendant refused every name in 
the album (choice by lot, or treatment of defendant as 
indefensus?). The parties’ choice was approved by the 
magistrate tn ture. The tudex was unable to refuse the 
commission conferred upon him by the magistrate’s 
aussum iudicandi, cxcept on recognized grounds such as 
old age, a numerous family, or a privileged profession 
(philosopher, physician, rhetorician). For the proceed- 
ings apud iudicem see the article quoted above. ‘I'he 
functions of the zudex, assisted, 1f he wished, by advisers 
(consilium), ended with the verdict pronounced by him 
orally in the presence of the litigants. He could, however, 
refuse to give a verdict if he was in doubt (Gell. 14. 2); the 
trial was then repeated before another tudex. In classical 
times the tudex had full discretion in appraising the 
evidence and was not bound by previous decisions in 
similar cases. Nevertheless, decided cases (res tudtcatae) 
probably acquired some authority in later times (Dig. 1. 
3. 38). The XIT Tables are said (Gell. 20. 1. 7) to have 
punished by death the judge convicted of bribery; the 
practorian edict (see FoicruM) introduced a special civil 
remedy against the carcless or corrupt judge (qui litem 
suam fecit). 

The judge might be an arbiter rather than a iudex. In 
early law there may have been a substantial difference, 
but in historical times arbiter seems merely to have 
been an alternative word for iudex in those suits in which 
the judge had a wide discretion. (lt also may denote an 
arbitrator to whom the partics may privately agree to 
submit their dispute: Dig. 4. 8.) The iudex sat alone 
(unus tudex), but there were also courts composed of 
several persons, recuperatores, centumviri (qq.v.), and 
decemviri stlitibus iudicandis (see VIGINTISEXVIRI). 

In the cognitio extra ordinem the judge was appointed, 
independently of the partics, by the official before whom 
the case first came. He was now called iudex datus, 
pedaneus, or specialis, and his competence (final decision 
or only a partial cognition of the case) depended on his 
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commission. Under the late Empire the use of the term 
iudex became much larger: any official endowed with 
jurisdictional or administrative power was so called. 
Therefore ‘iudex’ was often interpolated in classical texts 
in place of judicial magistrates. Justinian’s constitution 


Cod. 3. 1. 14. 1 demonstrates the wide application of the 
term. 


For bibliography, see LAW AND PROCTDURF, ROMAN, 1. J. 
Muzeaud, Lu Nomination du 1udex unus (1943); P. Collinet, Le Role 


des juges (Recueil d'études F. Gény 3, 1935); G. Broggim, Judex 
arbiterve (1957). A.B; 


IUDICIA POPULI, trials before the comitia (q.v.) 
centurtata at Rome. The XII Tables (q.v.) provided 
(Cic. Leg. 3. 4. 11) ‘de capite civis msi per maximum 
comitiatum . . . ne ferunto’. According to the long- 
accepted view of Mommsen, this meant that (in normal 
times) a citizen could never be sentenced to death except 
after such a trial and that therefore any death sentence 
was subject to revision by the comitia (see PROVOCATIO). 
"lhe proceedings were peculiar in that the investigation 
(anquisitio) by the magistrate was made im contione, i.e. 
before the assembled people, who subsequently judged 
by what they heard, there being no repetition of the 
evidence. The people had no option but to confirm or 
quash the magistrate’s sentence; a magisterial acquittal 
was final, 

In recent years a different view has been propounded. 
According to this view the XII Tables rule did not tor- 
bid the sentencing to death of a citizen by ordinary 
criminal process; it provided merely that the only popular 
assembly which might impose such a sentence was the 
comitia centurtata, Moreover, tudicia populi were used 
only for political offences, not for ordinary crimes, and 
provocatio was confined to acts of administrative coercitio 
(q.v.). In a zudicium populi the proceedings in contione 
were an investigation by the magistrate as prosecutor, 
and his ‘sentence’ was only a proposal made by him in 
the same capacity. 


Mommsen, Rom Strafr; C H Brecht, Sav. Zettschr. 1940, 
amit, W Kunkel, Ontersuchungen zur ieatiwicklung des rom. 
Avonimalverfalaens (1902). A B.; B.N. 


TURIDICUS was a judicial functionary of praetorian 
rank in Italy (cacept Rome and its environs), nominated 
by the emperor. ‘The first mention of mrtdict is m A.D. 
163. By introducing them Marcus Aurelius imitated the 
consulares created by Hadrian but abolished by Anto- 
ninus Pius. The field of their competence (confined 
to civil cases) was one or more districts, regiones; the 
procedure was cognilio extra ordinem. The iuridici 
disappear under Diocletian, later uses of this title (as in 
the Digest) are to be referred to the turidicus Alexandreae, 
a high jurisdictional officer in Egypt, known also from 
the Greck papyn as decarod67ys. In other imperial pro- 
vinces there were legati turidict (called m some inscrip- 
tions simply iuridici), also appointed by the Emperor, 
with a hmited jurisdictional competence. A B, 


IUS CIVILE. This term derives its meaning from its 
context. By contrast with tus gentium (q.v.)1n the “theoreti- 
cal’ sense it is the law of a particular State, and usually, 
unless otherwise qualified, the law of Rome. By contrast 
with tus gentium in the ‘practical’ sense it is that part of 
the law of Rome which 1s applicable only to Roman 
ciuzens. By contrast with ius honorarium (see EDICTUM) it 
is law derived from statute and ‘common law’ as inter- 
preted by the jurists (see JURISPRUDENCE). It was also used 
in a still narrower sense to denote only the product of 
the jurists’ interpretation. B. N. 


IUS GENTIUM. This term has three main senses. 
(1) In a ‘practical’ sense it denotes that part of Roman 
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law which was open to citizens and non-citizens alike. 
Originally commercial and other relations between 
Romans and foreigners were based merely on reciprocal 
trust, since the institutions of the old ius civile (q.v.) and 
the procedure of legis actiones were accessible only to 
Romans, in accordance with the gencral principle of the 
ancient world that law was ‘personal’ (i.c. that a man 
lived by the law of his own State). The growth of inter- 
national trade made it necessary to recognize some 
institutions which could be applied by Roman courts to 
relations between foreigners and between foreigners and 
citizens. The course of development of this ius gentium is 
conjectural. No doubt the establishment in 242 B.C. of 
the office of praetor (q.v.) peregrinus played a part, but 
there must have been other factors, since in the classical 
law tus gentium was not regarded as a praetorian creation, 
and it was applicable also to relations purely between 
citizens. It included even some institutions which were 
part of the old sus civile (notably stipulatio, q.v., except 
in the form using ‘spondco’). It had thus come to in- 
clude the most flexible and commercially significant 
parts of Roman law. The law of the family and of suc- 
cession on death remained for the most part ‘personal’, 
but the historically important institutions of the rest of 
the law, and especially of the law of contracts, belonged 
to the zus gentrum, After the constitutio Antoniniana (see 
CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN), when the same law was apphed to 
Romans and peregrini, the distinction between tus 
gentium in this sense and zus civile was only an historical 
reminiscence, 

(2) In a more ‘theoretical’ sense the term is used as a 
synonym for the philosophical 1s naturale, conceived as 
an ideal and universally valid set of precepts. Gaius (q.v. 
2) contrasts it with the tus ctvile of each individual 
State: ‘quod vero naturalis ratio inter omnes homines 
constituit, id apud omnes populos peraeque custoditur 
vocaturque ius gentium, quasi quo lure omnes gentes 
utuntur’ (Inst. 1. 1). The term ‘rus naturale’ looks to the 
origin of this Jaw in natural reason, ‘1us gentium’ to its 
universal application. This is strictly a confusion of 
thought, since fus naturale 1s law which ought to be 
universally apphed, and ius gentium 1s Jaw which 1s in 
fact so applied, but the Romans never made this sharp 
distinction. Only in the case of slavery did they differen- 
tiate between 1us naturale, according to which all men 
were born free, and tus gentium, by which they might be 
slaves. Though without direct practical consequences, 
these concepts of ius gentium and tus naturale were m- 
directly important in fertilizing and developing the law. 

(3) lus gentium also sometimes denoted legal rules 
governing relations between States, corresponding to 
modern ‘public international law’, 


G. Lombardi, Ricerche im tema di tus gentium (1946); id., Il concetto 
d ı g (1947), G. Grosso, Rev. mt. des drorts de l'antiquité 1u (1949); 
© Levy, Stud et Doc. Hist. et [uns xv (1949); and hterature on 
history und sources under LAW AND PROLEDURE, ROMAN, 1. B. N. 


IUS ITALICUM represents the Icgal quality of Roman 
territory in Italy: the land 1s free from tributum sol: and 
can be possessed ın full ownership ex iure Quiritium; the 
inhabitants are not hable to tributum capitis. The distinc- 
tion arose when Roman colonies were founded outside 
Italy, from which such privileges might be withheld. 
Under the Empire this was the highest privilege obtain- 
able by a provincial municipality. Augustus only gave 
it to genuine citizen colonies, mostly his eastern founda- 
tions. Later it was granted along with colonial rights to 
Roman municipalities, but, for fiscal reasons, sparingly. 
Severus, however, distributed it not only to three muni- 
cipalities of Africa, his native province, but, after their 
co-operation in the Civil War, to several Greek cities. 
This development typified the assimilation of East and 
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West, which the Constitutio Antonintana completed (see 
CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN). 


J. Triantophyllopoulos, ‘Tus Italicum personnel’, Jura 1963, 109 ff., 
and see COLONIZATION, ROMAN. A. N' S.-W. 


IUS LATII. The Latin rights of the Empire were a 
continuation of the rights enjoyed by the Latin Name 
(see LATINI) of the Republic, which were derived from the 
social and political ties cxisting between the original 
populi Laten. Latins after 338 B.C. shared conubium and 
commercium (q.v.) with Rome, and possessed the zus 
mutandae civitatis together with the closely associated 
tus exsilu. LIereby individual Latins settling permanently 
1n Rome acquired the Roman citizenship, and vice versa. 
Later, when this encouraged the depopulation of the 
Latin States, the more limited tus cruitatis per honorem 
adipiscendae was substituted for it (e. 150 v.c.?). This 
gave Roman citizenship to [Latins holding the magis- 
tracies of their local communitics. Latins temporarily 
resident in Rome also possessed a limited right of voting 
in the tribal assemblies. “Che tus provecationis was pos- 


sibly added in 122 B.C. There were no different kinds of 


Latın rights, although sometimes special regulations 
might be included in the charter establishing a Latin 
colony or group of colomes. Jn 89 n.c. Latin rights were 
conferred en bloc upon the Transpadane Gauls. Their 
cormmunities were remodelled on the pattern of the earlier 
Latin colonies, adopting Latin Janguage and law. In 49 
p.c. the ‘Transpadanes received Roman citizenship, and 
in the following century ms Latu was extended to many 
communities of Gallia Narbonensis, Hispania Ulterior, 
and Africa. It became an intermediate stage in the 
promotion of individual peregrim to Roman citizenship, 
and some Latin municipulities acquired the full status of 
municipia avium Romanorum. Under Hadrian Latium 
maius appeared, whereby decuriones (q.v.), as well as 
magıstrates, received the citizenship per honorem. 


For bibliography, see LATINI. A. N. S.-W. 
IUS LIBERORUM. The Augustan marriage legis- 
lation (lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus and lex Papia 
Poppaea) gave certain privileges to the parents of three 
children (four for libertini). In particular this tus trium 
(quattuor) hberorum freed the mother from tutela (see 
GUARDIANSHIP). lt also gave the father a prior claim to 

magistracies. The privilege came also to be granted as a 
favour by the Emperors (c.g. by ‘Trajan to Pliny the 
Younger) regardless of the number of children. B. N. 


IUS PRIMAE RELATIONIS. When in 23 DC. 
Augustus ceased to hold the consulship, certain compen- 
satory rights and powers were voted to him by the 
Senate in order that his position might not be weakened, 
among them the zus primae relationis (Dio Cass. 53. 32. 5). 
This tribunicia potestas gave him the night to introduce 
business in the Senate: the ins primae relationis either 
allowed him to submit proposals to the Senate in writing 
(so Mommsen, Staatsr. 11 (3), 899) or, far more probably, 
gave him, for onc piece of business at each mecting of the 
Senate, the prior right of reference that would otherwise 
have belonged to the consuls (so H. IF. Pelham, Essays 
in Roman History (1911), 74 ff.). This right 1s speci- 
fied as ‘relationem facere’ in the Lex de imperio Vespasiani 
(Dessau, ILS 244). Later the number of items of busi- 
ness for which the Emperor was given precedence was 
raised as high as five (Vita Alexandrt 1). j.P.B 


TUSIURANDUM. An oath was used in several ways in 
the stage before the magistrate (in ture) ın classical 
Roman civil proceedings. (1) In almost every action either 
party might exact from the other, on pain of losing the 
case, an oath that he was proceeding in good faith 
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(tusturandum calumniae). Justinian made this oath com- 
pulsory for both parties and for their representatives. 
(i1) In a few actions only the plaintiff might invite the 
defendant to sweur to the validity of his claim (deferre 
tusiurandum); the defendant might then either swear and 
win the case, or refuse and lose, or mvite the plaintiff to 
swear instead, with the same alternatives before him 
(referre iusiurandum), or, finally, might invite the plaintiff 
to swear a tusturandum calummae. (w1) Either party in any 
action (or at any stage of any dispute) might invite the 
other to swear an oath of this kind; the other might 
either swear and win or refuse with impunity. ‘These last 
two oaths are distinguished by the modern names of 
iusiurandum necessarium and voluntarium respectively. 

In the proceedings apud iudicem an oath served only as 
evidence or (austurandum in litem) for the assessment by 
the plaintiff of the value of the thing in issue in certam 
uctions. B. N. 


IUSTITIA, Roman equivalent of Dike (q.v. 1); mostly 
in poetry, but had a temple from 8 Jan. a.D. 13 (Ov. Pont. 
3. 6. 25, Fasti Praen. under 8 Jan.; see further Wissowa, 
RK 433). In inscriptions she sometimes has the title 
Augusta. Hi. J. R. 


IUSTITIUM (from turis stittam - as sistere), tem- 
porary suspension of all jurisdictional activity of magis- 
trates, dues, and courts, in cvil and criminal matters, 
on account of events disturbing the whole of public life, as 
in the case of great national calamities, riots, and the like. 
A iustittam could be proclaimed by the Senate; it pro- 
duced immediate suspension of turisdictio and inhibition 
of tudicia (Caic. Har. Resp. 26. 55). A B. 


IUVENES (or IUVENTUS —i.e. Equestris ordinis tuven- 
tus, Val. Max. 2. 2. 9). When, usually at the age of four- 
teen, a Roman boy adopted the toga virilis, he became 
aivents, At the age of seventeen those who intended to 
follow an cquestrian or a senatorial carcer started the 
military service which Augustus made a necessary pre- 
hminary to those careers. In the interval the mmenes of 
fourteen to seventeen years of age who were equites 
(whose number included the sons of senators) served at 
Rome their tirocintum, a preparation for military service. 
They practised physical exercises and riding, paraded at 
great festivals, and held their own games, the ludi 
sewirales (the lusus Trotae being celebrated by those who 
were still pueri). This institution, which had precedents 
in the Roman Republic (Cic. Cael. 11), was thoroughly 
organized by Augustus, with a view to mvigorating 
the youth of the upper classes at Rome (cf. Maecenas’ 
speech, Dio Cass. 52. 26). It was extended also, for 
freeborn youths, to the mumcipia of Italy and, by the 
second century A.D., had spread widely through the 
western provinces of the Empire. Nero held games 
called Juvenalia and organized a body of picked youths, 
perhaps known as fuvenes Augustian. A collegium 
wuvenum Augustianorum was established, perhaps by 
Dornitian. 

luventus was also used in a wider sense to indicate at 
Rome the whole body of equites equo publico (1.e. equites 
under the age of 35 who were still ‘iuniores’ technically, 
and sons of senators under the age of 25 who had not yet 
held a senatorial magistracy), organized in six turmae and 
parading, for inspection by the Emperor, under the seviri 
equitum at the recensio equitum. This is the sense of 
iuventus in the courtesy title ‘Princeps Iuventutis’ (q.v.). 


M. Rostovtzell, ‘Romische Bleitesserae’, Klio, Hetheft nı (1905), 
sy ff.; M. Della Corte, Juventus (1924) and Not Scav NOs 239 
(inscriptions und graffiti of the great palaestra at Pompeii), ae 

ohle1, “The Juvenea and Roman Education’, TAPA 1937, ai- 
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TUVENTAS, goddess, not of youth or youthful beauty 
in general, but of the :uvenes, or men of military age 
(contrast HERE). She had a shrine in the vestibule of 
Minerva's cella in the Capitoline temple (Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 3. 69. 5), and 1s said to have been there before 
the temple was built, she and Terminus (q.v.) refusing 
to leave (ibid. and Livy 5. 54. 7; but see Latte, RR 256). 
When any young man took the toga virilis, a contribution 
was made to her temple chest (Dion. Hal. 4. 15. 5). 
Wissowa, RA 135 f. H J R. 


IVORY. Bronzc-Age Greece first learnt ivory working 
from Egypt, and later obtained ivory from Syria. ‘There 
were distinguished Minoan schools making statuettes 
and in the later Mycenaean period furniture was often 
decorated with ivory plaques. Fresh inspiration from the 
East came in the eighth century, together with the 
material and techniques, although the Syrian herds of 
elephant probably did not survive that century. There 
were orientalizing schools in the Peloponnese and cast 
Greece but the finds became sparse after the seventh 
century when supply became more difficult. Ivory was 
used for the flesh parts of cult statues like Phidias’ 
chrysclephantine Parthenos and Zeus at Olympia, and 
for minor works it could be carved in low rehet or with 
incised patterns which might be gilt or painted. In the 
Hellenistic and Roman period, when Indian sources were 
available, its use was mainly confined to decorative 
plaques for furniture and toilet articles. 


JANICULUM, the prominent ridge on the west bank 
of the Tiber at Rome, some 34 miles long. ‘The name was 
anciently connected with Janus, but the only trace of his 
cult on the hill is the shrine of his son Fons or Fontus. 
The place was early a defensive outpost (Livy 1. 33) 
and was later enclosed in a great sahent of Aurelian’s 
Wall. Here lay the Lucus Futrinae, scene of the death 
of C. Gracchus and late: occupied by the temple of the 
Syrian cults favoured by Commodus and the Severi and 
restored by Juhan. 

The district was primarily industrial, with mulls driven 
by the Aqua Trana (CIL vi. 1711), and nurseries for 
sacred fish fed from the same source. 


P Gauchler, Le Son tuaire synien au Jancule (1912), F. Cumont, 
CRAcad Inscr. 1917, 275 41, Daner, Les Fouilles du Jamcule à 
Rome (1920) 1l AR. 


JANUARIUS NEPOTIANUS, author of a loose and 
imperfect epitome of Valers (q.v. 8) Maximus before 
the sixth century A.D. It was inferior to that by Julius Paris. 


JANUS. The word properly means a gate or barbican 
(Livy 1. 19. 2 and often); especially the monument there 
named, the Janus geminus in the Forum ‘ad infimum 
Argiletum’, though other structures of a like kind were 
so called also. They were mostly free-standing, not 
part of a city or other wall, and used originally for cere- 
monial purposes, and it ıs very probable that such ium 
as that in the Forum were used for the formal setting- 
out of an army or other party, to make sure that they 
began in the proper way. (There 1s a right and a wrong 
way to march out through a gate (Livy 2. 49. 8); the 
Fabii go out to war ‘infelic: wa, dextro iano [arch] 
portae Carmentalis’.) Hence tanua, the outer door of 
a house, and the god Janus, who ıs the numen of both 
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R. D Darnett, JHS 1948; H. Payne, Perachora u (1962), R. M. 
Dawlans, Artemis Orthu (1929); B. Freyer-Sthavenbwuig, Mfenbeie 
aus dem samischen Heraion (1900). 


IXION, the Greek Cain, the first to murder one of his 
kin (Pindar, Pyth. 2. 31 f.); as other accounts (e.g. schol. 
Ap. Rhod. 3. 62, quoting Pherecydes) make the victim 
his father-in-law KFioneus, whom he killed to avoid 
paying bride-price, either Pindar 1s speaking loosely or 
Eioneus was also his blood-relation. Zeus purified him, 
but he attempted the chastity of Iera; consequently 
he was first deceived with a cloud-image of her, on 
which he begat the Centaurs (q.v ) or their father, and 
afterwards attached to a revolving whecl. Pindar, ibid. 
21 ff.; scholiasts on Pmdar and Apollonius (above). 


Weizsicker in Roscher'’s Levtkon n 70610 , Cook, Zeus ı a fT. 
Il J.R. 


TYNX (vyt ‘wrynech’) was in legend a nymph, daughter 
of Peitho or Echo, who by marie spells won the love of 
Zeus for herself (or for Io), and was turned to a bird by 
Hera. ‘The legend may be duc to the use of the wryneck, 
spread out on a wheel, as a Jove-charm, which Pindar says 
(Pyth. 4. 214) Aphrodite invented to enable Jason to 
obtain the love of Medea. T'he tynx used by Simactha in 
Vheoc. Jd. 2 was probably a simple wheel, pierced with 
two holes, and threaded with string, the twisting of which 
caused the wheel to rotate (sce R. Gow, JHS 1934, 1 ff.). 
For further discussion of the rynx-whceel as a solar syni- 
bol, see Cook, Zeus i. 253 f. Ch. 


it and the arch, But to enter house or city one must 
pass through the gate or the door; hence Janus tended 
to become a god of beginnings. He is named at the 
beginning of any list of gods in a prayer, even before 
Jupiter (as Livy 8. 9. 6); the first month of the reformed 
calendar, Januarius, is his and his festival comes ın ıt 
(see AGONIUM). Flis priest 1s the rex sacrorum, his proper 
offering a ram, and the place the Regia (Varro, Ling. 6. 
12; Ov. Fasti 1. 318)—perhaps some ancient picce of 
ritual connected with the king’s door, but if so it is the 
only instance of Janus’ ritual being connected with a door. 
All this seems to have given rise to the notion that he was 
a very great god (‘diuom deus’, hymn of the Sali ap. 
Varro, op. cit. 7. 27), and finally a sky-god or cosmic god 
(e.g. Ov. ibid. 101 fl., where see Frazer's note for modern 
adaptations of this theory). When represented otherwise 
than by the gate, his symbol was a double-faced head, a 
very old art-type, sometimes awkwardly joined to a body. 
The closing of the Janus geminus signified peace (i.e. no 
need for war-magic). 

Wissowa, RK 103 ff ; Latte, RR 132 ff.; L. A. Holland, Janus and 
the Bridge (1961) For the temple in Forum Holitortum (dedicated by 
Dunlius after the victory of Mylac in 260 D c.), shrine in Forum 


(Janus Geminus), and arch m Forum Boarium (Janus Quadrifrons), 
see Platner-Ashby, 275 ff.; Nash, Dict. Dect. Rome. 500 ff. J. R. 


JASON (1) (‘Jdowv), in mythology, son of Acson and 
leader of the Argonauts (q.v.). Apart from his adven- 
tures on the voyage the chief events in his life are as 
follows. On the usurpation of Pelias his parents smuggled 
him out of Jolcus, under cover of a mock funeral and a 
report of his deuth, and pave him to Chiron to bring up. 
On reaching young manhood he returned to claim his 
heritage, and arrived in the city with but one sandal, 
having lost the other in crossing a torrent. Pelias, who 
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knew that the man with the one sandal was to be fatal 
to him (or in gencral, that one of the Aeolidae should 
overthrow him), managed to induce him to go for the 
Golden Fleece (Pind. Pyth. 4. 71 ff., for earliest sur- 
viving account). The cpisode of the lost sandal is varı- 
ously explained, the most interesting story being that 
Hera disguised as an old woman met him and asked to be 
taken across the river, in struggling through which he 
lost his shoe in the mud. It scems possible that originally 
Pelias did not neglect to sacrifice to her (Ap. Rhod. 1. 14) 
but refused to carry her across. Sce in general Apol- 
lonius, loc. cit. and schol.; ['évos AmoAdAwviov; Hyginus, 
Fab. 12 and 13. After the return from the voyage the 
chief incident 1s his desertion of Medea (q.v. ; cf. CREON 1); 
thereafter there is nothing interesting save the manner of 
his death (foretold Eur. Med. 1386-7, whereonsce schol.): 
as he slept under the stern of the Argo, part of it fell on 
him and killed him. H. J. R. 


JASON (2), tyrant of Pherae c. 385-370 D.C., probably 
son of Lycophron. He sought to gain control of all 
Thessaly, and finally gained his object in 374 by winning 
over Pharsalus. Elected tagos (q.v.), he modernized the 
organization of the Thessalian State and extended his 
influence over northern Greece. He maintained friendly 
relations with Athens and allied himself to the Thebans, 
who summoned him to Leuctra immediately after their 
victory (371). He refused to use his well-trained mer- 
cenaries on their behalf and negotiated an armistice 
between them and the Spartans. In 370 he caused alarm 
in Greece by mobilizing the entire ‘Thessalian army at 
the time of the Pythian Games, but he was assassinated 
before the completion of his preparations, and their 
object remained unknown. 

The success of Jason in uniting a potentially strong 
people, long weakened by inter-city feuds and external 
intervention, affords proof of his ability. Tis ambition 
to establish a Thessalian hegemony over Greece re- 
mained far from accomplishment, but his methods fore- 
shadowed, and may in some degree have suggested, those 
adopted by Philip of Maccdon. 

Xen. Hell 6. 1. 2-19 and 4. 20-32 (who had excellent sources) ; 


Diod. bk 15. H. D Westlake, Thessaly in the Fourth Century B.e. 
(1915), chs. 4-6; M. Sordi, La lega tessalu (1958). ll. D. W. 


JASON (3), a hellenized Jew of Cyrene, wrote a history 
of the exploits of Judas Maccabaeus ın five books, of 
which 2 Maccabees is an epitome; he was probably a 
contemporary (2 Macc. 11. 23). 

FGrH n. 182, 


JAVELIN, THROWING THE. The javelin (d«wr) 
was a spear about 8 feet long, probably with a metal 
point. Round the middle was bound a thong with a loop 
through which the athlete placed his first finger, or first 
and middle fingers, when throwing. As he let go the 
javelin he held on to the loop of the thong which, as it 
unwound, gave a spinning motion to the javelin. This, 
togcther with the extra leverage given by the use of the 
thong, added distance and accuracy to the throw. R. L.H. 


JAVOLENUS PRISCUS, Garrus (or Lucius) Octavius 
(PW 59) Tipus TosstaNus, a prominent Roman jurist, 
born before a.D. 60, died after 120. After commanding 
two legions, he was turidicus of Britain, cos. suff. (86), 
governor of Germania Superior (go) and Syria, and pro- 
consul of Africa. He enjoyed a high reputation among his 
contemporaries, was a member of Trajan’s consilium and 
head of the Sabinian School (see SABINUS 2); but posterity 
did not cite him very frequently. ‘This may be explained 
by the fact that his literary production consisted mainly 
of epitomes of the works of earlier jurists, in which his 
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own opinions are manifested only by short phrases of 
approval or dissent (libri ex Cassio, ex Plautio, ex Posteri- 
oribus Labeonts). His most mature and most important 
work is his Epistulae (in fourteen books), frecly excerpted 
by Justinian’s compilers. The /pistulae reveal fine, 
independent legal thought, and prove that he was a 
sagacious respondent and not merely a critical and 
judicious epitomator. The great Salvius Julianus (q-v. 2) 
acknowledged him as his teacher. A. B.; B. N. 


JAXARTES, Asiatic river (Syr Darya, flowing into the 
Aral Sea). ‘Though known perhaps to Herodotus by 
repute, it was discovered by Alexander, who founded 
Alexandria Eschate (Khodjend?) on it. The Greeks 
thought that it flowed into the Caspian (which perhaps 
was once true—see CASPIAN SEA), and sometimes confused 
it with the Araxes (Aras). Ptolemy gives geographical 
details of tribes on its banks. 


Strabo 11. 507 ff , Ptol. Geog 6. 12 14. Thomson, Hrst. Anc 
Geog. 85, 127 t. H. W. 
JEROME, Eusenius IJieroNyMus (c. A.D. 348-420), 


is the most important to the classical student of all the 
Fathers. Born at Stridon, in Dalmatia, he was taken 
carly to Rome; ıt was his good fortune to be taught by 
the greatest teacher in that age, Aclius Donatus (q.v. 1). 
The best training in rhetoric followed. ‘There he was 
baptized, but this did not prevent him from indulging in 
immorality. After his studies he proceeded to Trèves 
(lrer), and dedicated himself to religion. Later, at 
Antioch, he laid the foundations of his theological train- 
ing, and mastered Greek. "The ascetic hfe had a growing 
attraction for htm, and he visited the Chalcis desert (375 
to 378), where he learned Hebrew with great difficulty. 
The theological disputes of Antioch brought him no 
peace. IIe decided to return to Rome. lle recetved priest's 
orders from the Bishop of Antioch. On his way west- 
wards, at Constantinople, about 381, he made the 
acquaintance of the great Greek theologian Gregory (q.v. 
2) of Nazianzus. His stay in Rome lasted from 382 to 
385. lt was then that Pope Damasus compelled him to 
revise the old Latin texts of the Gospels, in view of the 
variety of such texts then in existence. The revision took 
two directions: first, the Latinity was made more literary; 
second, the underlying Greek texts were brought into 
accord with the type of Greck text closely related to that 
in the Codex Sinaiticus, now in the British Museum. 
Several ladies of the Roman nobility found in him a 
valued religious adviser. The death of Damasus (384) 
made things difficult for Jerome, as he was suspected of 
aspiring towards the papal chair. He Icft Rome, Aug. 
385, and travelled by Antioch to Jerusalem, then to E gypt 
to see ascetic life at close quarters, and subsequently 
with some like-minded friends to Palestine and Beth- 
lehem. There, 389, he founded a religious house and 
spent his days ın study and writing. He died 30 Sept. 420. 
Of all Christian Latin writers Jerome most closely 
approaches the standard of classical purity, when writing 
his best. He had so absorbed Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and 
other Latin writers that we hear constant echoes of them 
in his works. Though he tried hard to ‘declassicize’ 
himself, he could not succeed. His pagan master was 
Cicero; his Christian was Origen. His most tmportant 
works are his Chronicle (partly based on Suetonius) 
translated from Euscbius and expanded (380-1), 
leading authority for dates of ancient historical events; 
De Viris Illustribus (392), short notices of 135 Christian 
writers; his revision and translation of the Latin Bible 
(called since 9th c. Vulgata: see VULGATE), and his corres- 
pondence, full of interest to students of Scripture and to 
historians of morals. His controversial works are charac- 
terized by the foulest abuse. His reputation is due to his 
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immense services to the study of Scripture in the West 
rather than to saintliness of character. 


Migne, PIL xxu—xxx:; newly discovered works, ed. G. Morin, 
Anecdota Maredsolana, vol u (4 parts) (Maredsous, 1895-1903); 
Chronele Ae) K Fotheringham, 1923; R Helm, 1913). See jr 
Goelzer, Etude lexicographique et grammaticale de la latımté de Saint 
Jerôme (1884), ‘Lives’ by G Gnitzmacher and F, Cavallera. A. S. 


JERUSALEM ('lepoaóìvpa) was reoccupied by the 
Jews ın 538 B.C. after the Exile, and the second ‘Temple 
was dedicated in 516, though the walls were not rebuilt 
until 445. Palestine came into Alexander’s Empire after 
Issus, but his visit to Jerusalem is legendary. Jerusalem 
became a city, temporanly called Antioch, during a 
Hellenizing movement tn the teign of Antiochus IV, who 
m 167 dedicated the ‘Temple to Olympian Zeus and 
built and garrisoned a new citadel, the Acra, dominating 
it. The Maccabean revolt resulted and the Temple was 
reconsecrated to Yahweh in 164. From 152 the Hasmo- 
naean (Maccabean) High Priests ruled in Jerusalem, and 
with the surrender and demolition of the Acra in 142 the 
country achieved independence. In 63 Pompey, sup- 
porting Hyrcanus against Aristobulus, captured Jeru- 
salem and dismantled the walls, which were rebuilt with 
Caesar's permission in 47. In 37 the city was again 
stormed by a Roman foree under C. Sosius, now sup- 
porting the appointment of Herod the Great as king. 
Herod's buildings in Jerusalem were many: a theatre, 
hippodrome, and amphitheatre; a palace defended by 
three massive towers named after Mariamne, Phasael, 
and Hippicus (the lower courses of Phasael survive m 
the present “Tower of David’), the fortress of Antonia, 
of which the paved courtyard, the cisterns, and some 
substructures survive under the convent of the Dames 
de Sion; and the third Temple, of which parts of the 
platform und surrounding wall, mcluding the ‘Wailing 
Wall’, survive. Agrippa I began to forufy the northern 
suburb Bezetha. Jerusalem, the centre of resistance in 
the revolt of a.p. 66 -70, was destroyed by ‘Titus after a 
long siege. The rabbime schools were transferred to 
Jabneh (Jamnia) and Jerusalem became the camp of 
Legio X Fretensis. After the revolt of 132-5, during 
which it was reoccupied by Har Cochba (q.v.), it was 
rebuilt by Hadrian as Colonia Aelia Capitolina (without 
tus Italicum), a pagan city which no Jew was allowed to 
enter. The east gate of Acha survives, known since the 
Middle Ages as the ‘Ecce Homo Arch’, ‘Though ruling a 
large territory, Atha did not flourish until the Christian 
pilgrim traflic developed. 

G A. Smith, Jerusalem (1907-8); H. Vincent and F -M. Abcl, 


Jerusalem (1912-26), M Join-I.ambert, Jerusalem (1958); K. M. 
Kenyon, Jerusalem (1908). E. M. 5. 


JEWISH GREEK LITERATURE. By the beginning 
of the second century B.c, the Greek language and Greek 
civilization were widely diffused over Judaca, and con- 
unued to flourish there up to the fall of Jerusalem. The 
revolt of the Maccabees against the extreme helleniza- 
tion attempted by Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 D.C.) 
stopped the spread of Greck religion, but not that of 
Greek culture; and [Terod the Great (37-4 B.C.) was an 
enthusiastic Philhellene. But the Jews of the Diaspora 
were naturally more influenced by Hellenism than the 
Jews of Judaca. Jews were numerous in Egypt, particu- 
larly in Alexandria, the centre of Hellenistic-Judaic 
literature. Here the Septuagint (q.v.) translation of the 
Bible was made in the third and second centuries B.C. for 
the benefit of the Jews of the Diaspora, to whom Hebrew 
was largely an unknown tongue, and formed the founda- 
tion of Hellemstic-Judaic literature. ‘This literature was 
largely apologetic and propagandist in aim, being 
designed to show that the Jews posscssed all that was 
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most valuable in Greck thought, an orientation which 
inevitably led to a certain hellenization of Jewish ideas. 

The literary forms were somctimes Jewish (Llebraic 
histories, collections of wise sayings, prophetic books, 
etc.) At other times they were taken over from the 
Greeks—philosophy (see PUILON 4 and ARISTOBULUS 2), 
sometimes in dialogue form, imaginary letters, epic, and 
tragedy, but no comedy. The first writer of Jewish 
history in Greek was the Jew Demetrius (end of 3rd c. 
8.C.), who wrote simply and did not hellenize the great 
figures of Jewish history. Eupolemus (q.v.) was freer 
in his treatment of the biblical tradition. The greatest of 
these historians were Josephus and Justus of Tiberias 
(qq.v.). See also JASON (3) and FGrH 722-37. 

Three Jewish authors treated themes from Jewish 
history in the forms of Greck poetry. Philo the Elder 
(?c. 200 B.C.) wrote an epic, Hep ra 'lepooóàvpa, of 
which 24 lines in an obscure style survive (A. Ludwich, 
De P. carmine praeco-tudatco, 1900); 'Theodotus (date 
unknown) a [epi "Jovédaiwv, another epic of which 47 lines 
m a clear and simple style survive (A. Ludwich, De T. 
carmine graeco-tudaico, 1899). Ezechiel (date unknown) 
wrote a drama "Efaywy%, describing the Exodus from 
Egypt; 269 trimeters survive, in simple Euripidean Greek 
(A. Kuiper, Mnemus. 1900, 237 fl.). Among pseudepi- 
grupha (see PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC LITERATURE) may be men- 
tioned the fictitious letter of Aristcas about the Septuagint 
translation (Engl. ‘Transl. H. St. J. ‘Thackeray, 1917) 
and the pseudo-Phocylidea, probably of the first century 
A.D. (M. Rossbroich, De pseudo-Phocylideis, 1910). See 
in general, E. Schurer, Geschichte des judischen Volkes 
ım Zeitalter Jesu Christi in’ (1909). J D.D. 


JEWS (in Greek and Roman times). A. PALESTINR. 
Palestine was under Persian rule from 538 B.C. until its 
annexation by Alexander in 332. During the third century 
ıt was under the rule of the Ptolemies, for whose adminis- 
tration the Zeno papyri (see APOLLONIUS 3) provide much 
information. In 200 Palestine passed into Seleucid hands. 
Early in the reign of Antiochus IV the Eellenizing party 
in the priestly aristocracy, led by Jason who usurped the 
high-priesthood from his brother Onias, attempted to 
convert Jerusalem into a Greek city, and ın 167 the 
king’s answer to the resultant disturbances was to install 
a garrison, to dedicate the Temple to Olympian Zeus, 
and to attempt to suppress Judaism. This caused a 
popular revolt, led by Judas Maccabaeus, a priest of the 
house of Hashmon, and the emergence of the party later 
known as the Pharisces into prominence. The ‘Temple was 
reconsecrated to Yahweh in 164, but the Hellenizers re- 
mained ın power, and the revolt continued as a struggle 
for political freedom, led after Judas’ death in 160 by 
his brother Jonathan, whom Alexander Balas appointed 
High Priest in 152 and governor of Judaea in 150 as a 
reward for military help. After Jonathan had been killed 
by Tryphon in 143, his brother Simon expelled the 
Seleucid garrison in 142, and was confirmed as High 
Priest by a national assembly. lor the next eighty years 
the Jews were independent under the rule of the heredi- 
tary Hasmonzean High Priests, except for a few years 
of subjection to Antiochus VII. 

2. Territorial expansion, begun under Jonathan and 
Simon, proceeded rapidly. Simon’s son, John Iyrcanus 
(134-104), conquered the Samaritans and Idumueans, 
forcibly converting the latter to Judaism. John’s sons, 
Aristobulus (104-103), who took the title of king, and 
Alexander Jannaeus (103-76), annexed and forcibly 
judaized the southern Ituraeans, Galilee, and Peraea, and 
conquered many Greek citics in Transjordan and on the 
coast. But as the dynasty grew in military strength, it 
became secularized, relying on the aristocratic Saddu- 
caean party and losing popular support. John Hyrcanus 
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quarrelled with the Pharisees, and Jannaeus faced a 
serious revolt. His successor, however, his widow Alex- 
andra Salome (76-69), regained the Pharisees’ support 
and reigned peacefully. After her death her two sons 
quarrelled. ‘I‘he younger, Aristobulus, supported by the 
discontented military leaders, expelled his brother 
Hyrcanus, who, incited by an Idumacan noble, Antipater 
(a-v. 6), ed to Aretas ITI of Arabia. Aretas was besieging 
Aristobulus in Jerusalem in 63 when Pompcy intervened, 
stormed the city, and appointed Hyrcanus High Priest 
and ethnarch of Judaea, Samaria, Galilee, and Peraca, 
although he deprived him of all the conquered Greek 
cities. In 57 Gabinius split the ethnarchy into five auto- 
nomous communes, leaving Hyrcanus only his spiritual 
powers. Hyrcanus relied heavily on his minister Anti- 
pater, who in 48 gave important nid to Cacsar at Alex- 
andria; in recompense Hyrcanus was reinstated as 
ethnarch, and granted Joppa. When Cassius (q.v. 6) 
exacted money from Judaea, Antipater and his sons, 
Phasael and Herod (y.v. 1), co-operated. Antipater was 
murdered in 43, and after Philipp: Phasael and Herod 
secured from Antony positions as tetrarchs under Hyr- 
canus, who continued as ethnarch. In 40 Antigonus, son 
of Aristobolus, was installed in Jerusalem by the Par- 
thians, who had invaded Syria. Hyrcanus was carried off 
to Babylonia, Phasael committed suicide, but Herod 
escaped to Rome, whence he returned as client king. For 
his reign and those of his successors see HEROD (1) THE 
GREAT, HEROD (2) ANTIPAS, ARCHELAUS (4), and PHILIP (4). 

3- In a’. 6 Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea were 
annexed as the Reman province of Judaea and adminis- 
tered by procurators. A census in that year aroused 
opposition and led to the foundation of a nationalist 
party (perhaps to he identified with the Zealots), which 
auned at recovering political independence. Despite 
Rome’s official protection of Jewish religious liberty 
there was much unrest and discontent, especially under 
Pontius Pilate (26-36). In 39-40 Gaius almost provoked 
a rebellion by attempting to have his statue placed in the 
Temple, and in 41 Claudius thought it wise to put the 
province under Agrippa I (q.v.). On Agrippa’s death 
in 44 his whole kingdom was annexed. Under the 
subsequent series of procurators, who were apparently 
even more tactless and inefficient than their predecessors, 
discontent increased, now aggravated by famines and 
manifesting itself im pseudo-messianic risings and in 
brigandage which eventually developed into guerrilla 
warfare led by the terrorist organization of the stcarz. In 
66 this culminated in an open rebellion, despite the 
efforts of the priestly aristocracy and Agrippa IT at pacifi- 
cation. It was crushed by Vespasian and ‘litus, who in 70 
destroyed Jerusalem and the ‘l'emple. The two-drachma 
tax paid by all adult Jewish men to the Temple funds was 
diverted to Jupiter Capitolinus and paid into the new 
fiscus Iudaicus, and its incidence was widened to cover 
women and children. 

4. From 70 the province was governed by legates and 
Legio X Fretensis was stationed in Jerusalem. The syn- 
agogues now replaced the Temple as the focus of Jewish 
religion, the rabbis replaced the priests as leaders, and 
Jabneh (Jamnia) became the centre of rabbinic learning 
and the seat of the Sanhedrin. The revolt of the Diaspora 
in 115-18 caused disturbances in Palestine, which were 
quelled by Lusius Quietus. ‘he second great Palestinian 
revolt of 132-5, led by Bar Cochba (q.v.), was perhaps 
the culmination of years of unrest. [ts immediate causes 
were Hadrian’s prohibition of circumcision and his pro- 
posal to found a pagan city on the site of Jerusalem. 
Apart from Jewish legends, little is known of the course 
of the revolt or of its suppression by Julius Severus (see 
BAR COCHRBA). The devastation and loss of life were very 
heavy. From 135 the name of the province was Syria 
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Palaestina, Legio VI Ferrata was stationed in Galilee, 
and Jerusalem was rebuilt as the pagan city of Colonia 
Aelia Capitolina, from which the Jews were excluded. 
But unrest continued. Although Antoninus Pius exemp- 
ted the Jews from Hadrian’s ban on circumcision, which 
was retained after the suppression of Bar Cochha’s 
revolt, a further revolt, of which no details survive, 
occurred during his reign. The Jews are said to have 
supported Avidius Cassius. And a revolt under Septimius 
Severus 1s recorded, perhaps associated with the rising 
of Pescennius Niger. Economic conditions were poor in 
the second century as a result of repeated wars, but there 
seems to have been some improvement early in the third, 
especially in Galilee, to which the centre of learning had 
shifted, and this is perhaps to be connected with Sep- 
timius’ visit in 199. There is little evidence for friction 
between the Jews and the Romans during the third cen- 
tury, but the province felt the effects of the anarchy. 

Although Greek was widely known ın Palestine, the 
Jews there retained their own language through centuries 
of Greck and Roman domination, and their post-biblical 
literature was written m Aramaic. 


MAIN ANCIENI SoURCLS 1 and 2 Maceabees, Joseph 7; 717, bks 
12 20 
© Mopisn Accounts § tDubnow, Weltgeschichte des sudischen Volkes 
ü (1925) and aut (1920), F. M Abel, Histone de la Palestine depuis 
la conquéte d'Alexandre jusqu'a l'invasion arabe (1952); V A 
"Fe herikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (1959) pt i; 
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M Avi-Yonsh, Geschichte der Juden mm Zertalter des Talmud (1962), 
S.W Baton, A Socal and Religious History of the Fensi and u(1gs§2) 
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B. Tur Diaspora. The Dispersion of the Jews began in 
586 n.c., when Nebuchadnezzar took the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem into captivity. Many of them did not return 
when permitted by Cyrus in 538 but rernvined volun- 
tanly ın Babylonia, where flourishing communities 
existed for centuries and from the third century A.D. 
became the chief centres of rabbinical learning. During 
the Hellenistic period many Jews migrated trom Palestine 
and Babylonia to the castern Mediterrancan lands, where 
Syria and [epypt im particular attracted large settlements; 
the Alexandrian community became one of the most 
important, comprising about a third of the city’s popula- 
tion by the first century a.D. This movement was fostered 
by some kings, who found the Jews industrious subjects 
and good soldiers and encouraged settlement by granting 
privileges. Expansion to Italy and the West began later, 
but the community in Rome was established by the mid 
second century n.C. The frequent wars and disturbances 
in Palestine gave additional impetus to emigration, and 
Jews taken prisoner and sold into slavery swelled the 
numbers of the Diaspora. 

The Jews of the Diaspora were not absorbed into the 
races among which they lived, but preserved their 
national identity and religious bclic{s and practices, with 
the Temple in Jerusalem, to which, until A.p. 70, they 
paid their annual tax, as their spiritual focus. But their 
exclusiveness and refusal to be assimilated and their 
attitude towards paganism made them unpopular, and 
anti-Semitic literature appeared from the third century 
B.C. Julius Caesar and Augustus sponsored legislation to 
protect Jewish religious liberty throughout the Empire: 
the synagogues, which were classified as collegia, were 
exempted from the general ban on suth associations; the 
rights to hold mectings and to collect and transmit the 
Temple-tax were granted; Sabbath-observance was 
safeguarded; and gentile attacks on the synagogues were 
punishable as sacrilege. Judaism was thus established as 
a religio licita, and the Jews’ religious privileges and civic 
rights were vindicated by Rome when necessary against 
gentile infringements. The legal status thus granted to 
Judaism was not affected by the revolt of 66—70, although 
the Diaspora suffered with Palestine the indignity of 
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having to pay the erstwhile T'emple-tax to Jupiter; and 
Hadrian’s prohibition of circumcision is the only known 
rcpressive action of Rome against Jewish religion. But 
while Rome had no obyection to the practice of Judaism 
by Jews, she disapproved of proselytism, whether full 
conversion involving circumcision, or the adoption of 
certain Jewish tenets only for which there was a fashion 
from the late Republic, and made spasmodic attempts to 
check it. Three expulsions of the Jews from Rome are 
recordcd—in 139 R.C., ın A.D. 19, and during Claudius’ 
principate. ‘The offence on cach occasion seems to have 
been proselytizing activities, although disorder caused by 
the arrival of Christianity may have helped to provoke 
the last. Domitian attacked converts to Judaism and 
Christianity. Antoninus Pius’ continuance of Eladrian’s 
ban on circumcision in the case of gentiles was probably 
an attack on proselytism. Septimius Severus explicitly 
forbade Judaeos fieri. 

The Diaspora communities whose history is best 
known are those in Egypt and Alexandria, for which 
Papyr provide mformation on social and economic condi- 
tions to supplement the literary evidence. In Alexandria, 
as at Berenice in Cyrenaica and most probably in other 
Greek cities also, the Jews formed a moAcrevpa, a civic 
Organization independent of the host city. Friction 
developed atter the Romans annexed Egypt between the 
Greeks, who resented their domination, and the Jews, 
who benchted from coming under their protection, and 
this was apparently aggravated by the aspiration of some 
Jews to admission to the Greek citizen body. It was here 
that anti-Semitism took its most active form. ‘The tension 
flared up m A.D. 38 into a violent anti-Jewish riot, mn 
which synagogues were desecrated or destroyed, many 
Jews were massacred, and a ghetto was temporarily 
instututed. Claudius re-established the Jews’ civic posi- 
tion and rights but refused them Greek citizenship. 
Feelings continued to run high for nearly a century and 
to cause recurrences of trouble, including a sanguinary 
clash in 66 —a time when the Palestinian revolt inspired 
anti-Semitic outbursts in Antioch, Damascus, and other 
Syrian cities. Finally, when the Jews in Cyrenaica at- 
tacked both Greeks and Romans there in 115, the rising 
rapidly spread to Alexandria, most of Egypt, and Cyprus, 
and developed from a racial quarrel into a serious rebel- 
lon against Rome. Tt was particularly dangerous because 
it comcided with, and was no doubt encouraged by, the 
revolt of Trajan’s new provinces in 116, in which the 
Babylonian Diaspora played a considerable part. Mai cius 
Tutbo was put in charge of the suppression, which was 
probably not completed until 118. The Jews were then 
excluded trom Cyprus, and in Egypt and Cyrenaica they 
never recovered in numbers or prosperity, 

Fiom an early date Greck was the language of the 
Diaspora in the eastern Mediterranean. During the 
second century n.c. the Septuagint (q.v.) translation was 
made for the benefit of the Egyptian Jews who could no 
longer read their Scriptures in Hebrew. Even in Italy 
Greek predominates over Latın in Jewish inscriptions, 
especially in epitaphs from the six Jewish catacombs in 
Rome; only a small minonity are in Tlebrew or Aramaic. 


-B Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Fudarcarum i (1936), u (1952); 
V A Teherikover and A Fuks, Co pus Papyrorum Juduicarum, 
q vols. (1957-64). J. Juster, Les Juifs dans FP impire romain (1914); 
V. A. T’cherikover, op. at., pt. n; H. J. leon, The Jews of Ancient 
Rome (1960). E. M. S. 


JORDANES (JORDANIS), an historian who lived ce. 
A.D. 550. According to his own declaration he had been 
a notary to the Gothic chief Gunthigis Baza prior to an 
unspecified ‘conversion’ (to Catholicism from Arianism 
or to monastic life). He was probably a Goth himself, 
born somewhere on the lower Danube. About A.D. 551, 
when Cassiodorus was still alive, he summarized the 
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latter’s Gothic Histories in his Getica. He used a MS. 
which came from the houschold of Cassiodorus himself. 
Immediately afterwards he concluded the composition of 
a summary of Roman history (known as Romana) which 
seems to be mainly derived from the lost history of 
Aurelius Memmius Symmachus. It has been suggested 
that Jordancs 1s to be identified with his namesake, 
bishop of Croton ın Italy. It 1s also disputed whether 
Jordanes wrote his books in Italy or in Constantinople 
and whether the final chapters of the Getica (which were 
written in the hope of a permanent reconciliation between 
the Gothic royal family and the Roman imperial family) 
were inspired by Cassiodorus or independently added by 
Jordanes. See CASSIODORUS. 


Cnt ed. by Th. Mommsen., in MGH Enel. transl of the Getica 
with commentary by Chi Mierow (1915). Important study and 


commentary Gn Russian) of the Getica by F. È Skržinshoj (1960). 


-< Ensslin, Stz. Bayo. Ak. 1948. n. 4, Wattenhach- Levison, 
Deutcchland: Geschichtsyuellen i, 1952, 95 fT.: A Momigluno, Proc. 
Brit. Acad. 1955, 207 A.; D. R. Bradley, Wv. Cultura Class. Med. 
1963, 360 ff. A. M. 


JOSEPHUS, Fravius (b. a.p. 37/8), was a Jewish 
priest of aristocratic descent and a Pharisee. Though 
a zealous defender of Jewish rehmon and culture, poli- 
tically he was pro-Roman and without sympathy for 
extreme Jewish nationalism. A visit to Rome (c. 64) im- 
pressed on him the futility of resistance, and when the 
Sanhedrin put him in command of Galilee carly in the 
Jewish revolt, he tried unsuccessfully to curb the extrem- 
ists. In 67 he was besieged in Jotapata and captured, 
but saved his life by prophesying that Vespasian would 
become emperor. When this prediction came true, he 
was released but remained with Titus until the fall of 
Jerusalem. He then settled in Rome, where he received 
Roman citizenship and a pension. His first work was 
a history of the war written m Aramaic tor the Meso- 
potamian Jews, of which a Greek translation, the extant 
Bellum Judarcum in seven books, appeared between 75 
and 79. The first one and a half books are introductory, 
sketching Jewish history from the Maccabean revolt to 
A.D. 66, The narrative of the war is based largely on 
Josephus’ own notes and memories probably supple- 
mented by the Connnentart of Vespasian and Titus. Tis 
next work, the Antiquitates Judaicae m twenty books 
(published in 93/4), ıs a history of the Jews from the 
Creation to immediately before the outbreak of the war, 
giving a fuller account of the period from the Maccabees 
to A.D. 66 than that in the 27 and showing a more hostile 
attitude to [Terod the Great. The principal sources were 
the Old Testament for the carly history, and the writings 
ot Nicolaus (q.v.) of Damascus for the period 175 B.C. to 
the death of Flerod, together with 1 Maccabees in books 
12-13. Josephus’ last works were his Vita—not a full auto- 
biography but an answer to the allegations of Justus (q.v.) 
of Tiberias about his conduct in Galtlee—und his apologia 
for Judaism in two books (Contra zlpronem), in which he 
attacks the ignorant or malicious mis-statements of anti- 
Semitic writers from the third century B.C. to Apion(q.v.). 

Trxts. B Niese (1887-9, repr. 1955); S. A. Nahe: (1888-94). 

Tirar AND TRANS] ALION (Loeb). H St J. Thackeray, R. Marcus, 
A Wikgren, and L H. Feldman (1926-68). 

R. Laqueur, Der jüdische Historiker FI J (1920); H. St. J. Thack- 
cray, J. Hie Man and the Historian (1929): F. J. Foilo Jackson, 7. and 
the Jews (1930); R. J. H. Shun, Studies in F. (9061); H Schrecken- 


berg, Bibliog. zu FL. J. (1968); K. H. Rengstorf, Concordance to Fil. J. 
(forthcoming). A. H. M. J.; È. M. S5. 


JOVIAN, FLaviwus, Roman Emperor in A.D. 363—4, was 
born c. 331 in Singidunum (Belgrade). He took part in 
the Persian campaign of Julranus (q.v. 1), and on the 
death of the latter was elevated by the army. He im- 
mediately madc an unpopular peace with the Persians, 
surrendering to them all the territory which Diocletian 
had won in the East along with the cities of Nisibis 
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and Singara. Before reaching Constantinople he died at 
Dadastana (364). He was an earnest Catholic. E. A. T. 


JUBA (1), son of Hiempsal I] of Numidia, was notorious 
for cruelty and arrogance. Offended by Caesar in his 
youth and, after his accession, by Curio (q.v. 2), he 
joined Pompey in the Civil War, and defeated and killed 
Curio (49 3.c.). Ceasing to behave os a client king, he 
began to aim at the annexation of Roman Africa. Ile 
assisted Cato (q.v. 5) and Metellus (q.v. 11) Scipio, but 
was distracted by an attack by Sittius (q.v.) and Bocchus 
II. Promised Africa by Scipio (it was said), he rejoined 
him, escaped after Thapsus (46) and, hated and rebuffed 
on all sides, died in a suicide pact with Petreius (q.v.). 


JUBA (2) II, king of Mauretania and son of Juba (1) of 
Numidia, was led ın Caesar’s triumph in 46 B.C. when 
still an infant, and brought up in Italy; he reccived the 
Roman citizenship, apparently from Octavian, and ac- 
companied him on campaigns. Perhaps first reinstated in 
Numidia (q.v.), in 25 he received from Augustus the 
kingdom of Mauretania (q.v.), to which parts of Gaetulia 
were added in compensation for the annexation of 
Numidia. About A.D. 6 the Gactuli rebelled and were put 
down with the help of a Roman proconsul, Cossus 
Lentulus (cos. 1 B.c.); and in 17 Juba seems to have taken 
part in the defeat of Tacfarinas (q.v.). He marricd first 
(by 20 B.C.) Cleopatra Selenec, the daughter of Antony 
and Cleopatra (q.v. VII), and secondly Glapliyra (q.v. 2). 
He died c. A.D. 23 and was succeeded by Ptolemy, his 
son by Cleopatra. 

Juba was above all a man of learning, who sought to 
introduce Greek and Roman culture into his kingdom. 
His capital at Jol, refounded as Cacsarea (q.v. 3), and in 
the west Volubilis (q.v.), where he may have had a second 
residence, became fine cities. Llis artistic collections were 
remarkable. He developed the production of the ‘Gactu- 
hian’ purple, perhaps prepared by his invention from 
orchil (see DYEING, PURPLE). He wrote many books (now 
lost) in Greck: works on Libya, Arabia, and Assyria; a 
history of Rome; researches into language, druma, and 
painting; a treatise on the plant cuphorbia, which he 
discovered and named after his doctor Euphorbus, brother 
of Antonius (q.v. 10) Musa; and ‘Oyoidryzes, a compara- 
tive study of antiquitics, mainly Greek and Roman. 
Pliny the Elder and Plutarch were among the authors 
who used his writings. 

S. Grell, Hist. anc. de l Afrique du Nord viii (1928), 206 ff.; 
P. Romanelh, Storia delle prov. rom. ddl? Africa (1959), 156 ff. 
Gactulian territory: J] Desanges, Rev. Ét. Lat, 1964, 33 rA Purple: 
J. Desjacques and P. Koeberlé, Hesperrs 1955, 103 ff.; J. 
Gattefossé, Hesperis 1957, 329 ft. Literary worka Christ-Schmid- 


Suhlin u. 401 ff.; Jacoby, FGrH 275. Iconography: G. M. A. 
Richter, Portraits of the Greeks (1965), 280 1. A. M.; T. J. C. 


JUBA (3), of Mauretania (2nd c. a.D.), wrote a treatise 
(now lost) on metric which was based on the Greek 
Heliodorus (q.v. 2) and was used by later Latın gram- 
marians. 


Schanz—Hosius, § 606. J. F. M. 


JUGURTHA, grandson of Masinissa (q.v., but illegi- 
timate), served at Numantia under Scipio (q.v. 11) 
Acmilianus, hereditary patron of the Numidian royal 
house, and, on his recommendation, was adopted by 
Kıng Micıpsa and given pre-eminent rank in the suc- 
cession. When his two brothers and joint heirs challenged 
this after Mıcipsa’s death (118 B.Cc.), Jugurtha had one of 
them murdered and attacked the other (Adherbal), who 
fled to Rome and appealed for aid. A mission under 
Opimius (q.v.) dıvided Numidia, giving the western and 
more primitive part to Jugurtha. In 112 he again attacked 
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Adherbal, besieged him in Cirta and, despite two Roman 
embassies (one under Scaurus, q.v. 1), captured the 
city and killed him. Some Italian businessmen died in 
the sack of Cirta (which they had helped to defend), and 
this aroused anger in Rome and led to agitation for war 
by Memmius (q.v. 1). In 112 the consul Bestia (q.v.) 
invaded Numidia, but soon gave Jugurtha a tolerable 
peacc—pcrhaps through the efforts of the king’s Roman 
friends, but also in order to avoid a long colonial war. 
‘There was widespread discontent at this; Jugurtha was 
summoned to Rome under sate-conduct, but a tribune 
(C. Baebius) vetoed his interrogation and he left hurriedly 
after having a pretender murdered (see BOMILCAR). 

In Numidia, war started in earnest, but was waged 
incompetently by the consul Postumius (q.v. 4) Albinus 
and his brother, who had to capitulate. After an outcry in 
Rome, which led to the commission of Mamilius (q.v. 3), 
the consul (of 109) Metellus (q.v. 6), in two campaigns, 
achieved considerable success (including a major victory 
at the Muthul), but got httle nearer finishing the war. 
His legate Marius (q.v. 1), profiting by this, gained the 
consulship 107, promising a quick end to the war. 
Despite army reforms, mcluding the admission of 
proletarii (q.v.), he failed to provide this and thus caused 
a short reaction in favour of the Optimates (see CAEPIO 1, 
METELLUS 6). But the war was ended when Sulla per- 
suaded Bocchus:(q.v.) to surrender Jugurtha to Marius. 
Ile was executed after Marius’ triumph (1 Jan. 104). 

The Jugurthine War, as Sallust saw, marks an im- 
portant stage in the decline of the oligarchy, showing its 
political vulnerability and, through Marius and his army re- 
form, preparing the way for the use of the army 1n politics. 


Sallust's Jugw thine War 1s the chief source, see R Syme, Sallust 
(1964), chs 10 and 11 (with extensive bibhography). For the chiono- 
Jogy and strategy of the war sce albo M., Holroyd, JRS gat 3 T 
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JULIA (1, PW 547), daughter of Caesar and Cornelia, 
born c. 83 R.C., was betrothed to Q. Servilius Caepio, but 
married in Apr. 59 to Pompey, whom her affection bound 
more strongly to her father. In 55 the sight of Pompey 
returning from the comitia bespattered with blood caused 
a miscarriage; and next year she died in childbirth, the 
child dying a few days later. On the people's insistence, 
she was buried in the Campus Martius, and ın 46 Caesar 
held magnificent shows over her tomb. 


On the possibilty that Caepio was M. Drutus (q.v 5), the tyran- 
nicide, see F. Munzer, PW xin. 497 1. G.E F.C. 


JULIA (2, PW 550), only daughter of Augustus and 
Scribonia (q.v.), was born in 39 B.C. and betrothed in 
37 to M. Antonius (q.v. 7) ‘Antyllus’ and later, accord- 
ing to Antony, to Cotiso, king of the Getae (q.v.). She was 
brought up strictly by her father and stepmother Livia 
(q.v.). In 25 she marricd her cousin M. Marcellus (q.v. 
7) and in 21 Agrippa (q.v. 3), to whom she bore C. and 
L. Caesar (6 and 7), Julia (3), Agrippina (2), and Agrippa 
(4) Postumus. Her third marriage, to Tiberius (in 11), 18 
said to have been happy at first, but estrangement fol- 
lowed, and her licentious conduct may have contributed 
to Tiberius’ decision to retire from Rome in 6. In 2 B.C. 
Augustus at last learned of her adulteries (e.g. with 
luJlus Antonius, q.v. 8) and banished her to Pandateria; 
in A.D. 4 she was allowed to move to Rhegium. Scribonia 
voluntarily shared her exile. Augustus forbade her burial 
in his mausoleum, and Tiberius kept her closely con- 
fined and stopped her allowance, so that she dicd of 
malnutrition before the end of A.D. 14. Macrobius (Sat. 
2. 5) speaks of her gentle disposition and learning, and 
gives anecdotes attesting her wit. 

Syme, Rom. Rev., sce index; E. F. Leon, TAPA 1951, 168 FA. ; 
P. Sattler, Studien aus dem Gebiet der alten Geschichte (1962), 1 ff. J. 


Carcopino, Passion et re chez les Césars (1958), 83 ff.; R. A. 
Bauman, The Crimen Matestatts (1967), 198 ff. 
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Tconocrapnuy. C. Hanson and F. P Johnson, AZ 4rch. 1946, 
389 f; H. Rolland, J. Carcupmo, Bull, Soc. Nat. Ant France 
1980/1, 221 ff. G.W. R; T.J.C. 


JULIA (3, PW 511), daughter of Agrippa and Julia (2), 
was born c. 19 B.C. and married (c. 4 B.C.) L. Aemilius 
Paullus (q.v. 5). After her husband's fall Augustus 
relegated, then recalled, and finally (a.p. 8) banished her 
permanently for adultery to the island of ‘T'rimerus oft 
the Apulian coast, where she died in 28. 

Syme, Rom. Rew , sce index. YT. J. C. 


JULIA (4, PW 575), sometimes callcd Livilla, youngest 
daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina (2), born in 
A.D. 18. In 33 she married M. Vinicius (grandson of 
Vinicius (1), and consul in 30 and 45). After the acces- 
sion of her brother Gaius she received special honours 
like her sisters Agrippina (3) and Drusilla (qq.v.), but in 
39 was relegated to the Pontian islands for adultery with 
her brother-in-law, M. Lepidus. Claudius restored her, 
but Messallina (q.v. 1) presently accused her of adultery 
with Seneca (q.v. 2) and she was agan banished and 
shortly killed (42°). 

F Guiancotn, Rend. Line. 1053, 52 ff. T. J.C. 
JULIA (5), Fravia (PW 552), daughter of Titus (q.v.) 
by his second wife, was born c. a.n. 65 just before her 
parents’ divorce. She married her cousin [layius Sabinus 
(y.v. 4), and after his execution (c. 84) lived with her 
uncle Domitian (q.v.) as his mistress. She died in 91, and 
was deified. G E.F. C. 


JULIA (6, PW’ 566) DOMNA, sister of Julia (7) Maesa, 
a Svnan by birth, was the second wife of the Emperor 
Septimius Severus. According to some accounts she col- 
lected about her a large coterie of men of learning (e.g. 
Galen and Philostratus), and was not undeservedly called 
7 dtAcoudos ‘Iovàia. Intelligent and ambitious, she was 
eclipsed [rom c. zoo to 205 by Severus’ practorin prefect 
Plautianus but regamed influence on his fall. After 
Septimius’ death she tried unsuccessfully to reconcile her 
sons Caracalla and Geta. She died or committed suicide 
at Antioch in 217 on hearing of the death of Caracalla. 


J Reville, La Religion à Rome sous les Ser ères (1885), B.M Coins, 
Rom Emp. v exxxvi, cxev i; G M. Howersock, The Nophists in the 
Roman hinpue (1909), ch & See also sIVERUS (1) 

H M.D P.; B H. W. 


JULIA (7, PW 579) MAESA, daughter of Julius Bas- 
sanus of Emesa and sister of Julia (6) Domna, was the 
wife of Julius Avitus, a Syrian of consular rank, by whom 
she had two daughters, Juha (8) Soaemtas and Julia (9) 
Mamaca. After Caracalla’s death she returned from Rome 
to Emesa. She assisted in the proclamation of Elagabalus 
and accompanied him to Rome, becoming Augusta and 
‘mater castrorum ct senatus’, Later she induced Elaga- 
balus to adopt his cousin Alexianus. She died in 226, 


Coins. Mattingly-Sydenham, RIC iw z 62, IOI. 
A. M.; B. H. W. 


JULIA (8, PW 596) SOAEMIAS BASSIANA, daugh- 
ter of Julia (7) Maesa, and wife of Sex. Varius Marcellus, 
a knight of Apamaca in Syria. In a.D. 218 she and her 
mother procured the elevation of her son Elagabalus and 
the death of Macrinus. Lacking her mother’s intelligence 
she, with Elagabalus, flouted opinion in Romce and the two 
were killed by the praetorians in 222. B. H. W. 


JULIA (9, PW 558) AVITA MAMAEA, younger 
daughter of Julia (7) Maesa, was married to Gessius 
Marcianus, a knight of Arca Caesarea in Syria. With her 
mother she procured the removal of Elagabalus and the 
elevation of her son Alexianus, subsequently known as 
Severus Alexander, in A.D. 222. From the death of Maesa 
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(226) she dominated Alexander, who was only 13 on his 
accession. Although her influence was prudently exercised, 
and she cultivated good relations with the Senate, this 
unwarlike regime ultimately alienated the army and led 
to the murder of herself and her son (235; see SEVIFRUS 
(2) ALEXANDER). 

R A. G. Carson, RIC vi 49 Fi. B H. W. 
JULIANUS (1, PW 26), Flavius CLauprus (‘Julian the 
Apostate’), born in A.D. 332, was the son of Julius Con- 
stantius, half-brother of Constantine, and Busilina. In 
337 his father was lynched in a mutiny promoted by 
Constantius II. Julian was brought up with his half- 
brother Gallus in a remote fortress in Cappadocia. ‘The 
brothers were given a pious Christian education and 
were even ordained as readers, but Julian acquired from 
his tutor, the eunuch Mardonius, a passion for the classics 
and for the old gods. In 351 he was allowed to complete 
his education at Ephesus where he fell under the influence 
of the celebrated pagan philosopher Maximus, and later 
at Athens. From here he was summoned to the West by 
Constanttus II, who on 6 Nov. 355 proclaimed him 
Caesar, placing him in charge of Gaul and Britain. 
Julian quickly made himself the idol of his troops by 
sharing their hardships, and displayed his powers as a 
general by defeating the Alamannı at Argentoratum.'In a 
series of campaigns (356-9) he reduced the Franks and 
Alamanni to obedience and restored the Rhine trontier. 
Meanwhile during the winters he retormed the fiscal 
administration, despite the opposition of the practorian 
prefect, Florentius, reducing the tax from 25 to 7 solidi 
per caput. 

Constantius lI (q.v.), becoming jealous and fearful of 
Julian’s success, demanded that he should send some 
picked troops to the East, but when Julian gave the order 
the troops mutinied and proclaimed him Augustus (Feb. 
360). Julian accepted the title and paid the customary 
donative, but failed to reach a compromise with Con- 
stantius. He therefore marched East (361), but before he 
reached Constantinople Constantius died. 

Julian had openly professed his paganism directly he 
became Augustus. IJe now proclaimed general toleration 
for all religions, reinstituted the pagan cult, restored the 
lands to the temples, and rebuilt such as had been 
demolished. Ile also appointed pagan high priests of 
provinces and cities to supervise and stimulate pagan 
worship and granted them subsidics to distribute in 
charity. The churches lost their imperial subsidy and the 
clergy their immunities. There wus no persecution, but 
pagans were favoured and promoted, and the troops were 
glutted with sacrificial meat und encouraged to offer 
incense on pay days. In rehgious disorders Julian was 
sharper in punishing Christians than pagans. His most 
criticized anti-Christian measure was to forbid Christian 
professors to teach the classics. 

Julian also carried through a number of vigorous 
reforms and cconomies, drastically reducing the over- 
grown palace staff and palatine offices, such as the notaries, 
the agentes in rebus, and the protectores. THe reduced the 
burden on the post by instituting a strict control of 
postal warrants. He restored their lands and revenues to 
the cities and brought the city councils up to strength. 

After five months at Constantinople Julian moved to 
Antioch to prepare his Persian campaign. The temple 
of Daphne was burnt down during his stay, a famine 
occurred ın which the city council sabotaged his relief 
measures, and the Christian populace insulted him. He 
replicd by publishing the Misopogon, a satirical defence 
of his actions. 

On 5 Mar. 363 he marched eastwards. He defeated the 
Persian army outside Ctesiphon, but did not attack the 
city. His march to meet a reserve force, which he had 
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eent via Armenia to Assyria, was continually harassed by 
the Persians, and ın one of the battles he was mortally 
wounded. 

Julian’s religious belicfs were the Neoplatonist mono- 
theism expounded by his friend Sallustius. He was 
superstitious, believing in oracles and miracles and 
devoutly practising the ancient rituals. He was by 
temperament and in principle highly ascetic. He was an 
immensely hardworking and conscientious emperor. 

Julian’s surviving works include eight orations, the 
Misopogon, the Convivium or Caesares, a comic account 
of Constantine’s reception on Olympus, and about 
eighty letters, including the Letter to the Athenians, 
which recounts his life up to the death of Constantius. 

Works G. TF. Heitlem (Teubner, 1879), and W C Wright 
cae 1914-23). J. Bidez, La Vie de Cempercur Julien (1930), 


b Kac, ‘Research on Julian, 1Y45-1904', Cl. Weekly ar 
229 HT, A. IIl. j. 


JULIANUS (2) SALVIUS (PW 14) (L. Octavius 
CORNELIUS P. SALVIUS JULIANUS AEMILIANUS) (c. A.D. 
100-c. 169), a Roman jurist, perhaps born at the village 
of Pupput near lHadrumeturn, disciple of Javolenus (q.v.), 
and the last recorded head of the Sabiman School; see 
SABINUS (2). Even as a young man he enjoyed a high 
authority among his contemporaries, as is shown by the 
fact that before he was 30 years old he was entrusted by 
Hadrian with the revision and rcarrangement of the 
praectorian edict (see EDICTUM). "his work procured him 
a wide reputation, and Justinian praised him for it in the 
highest terms. Ile combined great distinction as a jurist 
with an outstanding career in public hfe, the main stages 
of which are recorded in an inscription (JTS 8973) dis- 
covered at Pupput (see above). He was: decemvir stlittbus 
sudicandis (see DECEMVIRI), quaestor (q.v.) of TIadrian (and 
given double the usual salary because of his learning), 
one of the tribuni plebis (q.v.), praetor (q.v.), pracfectus 
both of the aerarzum Saturni and of the aerarium militare 
(see AFRARIUM), consul in 148, pontifex (q.v.), curator (q.v.) 
aedium sacrarum, governor of Lower Germany under 
Antoninus Pius, of Nearer Spain under Marcus Aurelius 
and Verus, and of Africa (168/y); and he was a member 
of the consihum principis (q.v.) under Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius. [lis principal work was his Digesta (in 
ninety books), a systematic, richly casurstic treatise on 
civil and praetorian law, partly following, as was usual in 
works of this kind, the arrangement of the edictum (q.v.) 
perpetuum. Justimian’s Digesta (q.v.) include a large num- 
ber of excerpts from this and other works, and a still 
larger number of citations of him by later classical jurists. 
Many of his responsa were published by his pupil Cacci- 
lus Africanus (q.v. 2). 

Julian is perhaps the most remarkable representative 
of Roman jurisprudence. It may justifiably be claimed 
that Roman legal science reached m him the height of 
its development. The Severan jurists, Ulpianus (q-v. 1), 
Papinianus (q.v.), and Paulus (q.v. 1), surpassed him in 
the volume and encyclopedic character of their writings, 
but he had the greater originality and creative power, 
and exercised a more formative influence on the law. 

Pea Buhl, Salve Juhanus (1888); L. Boulard, Salu. okre este 

Guarino, Sulo. Julianus (1946). repr. Labeo 1904; W. Kunkcl, 


Taa 1950, F. Serrao, Attı 11] cong int epigrafia (1959), A. Guanno, 
Laben 1959. And see bibhography s.V. JURISPRUDENCE. A. B; B, N. 


JULIUS (1, PW 363) MODESTUS, freedman of Julius 
Hyginus (Augustus’ libertus), followed his patron’s broad 
treatment of grammar (Suet. Gram. 20). 


JULIUS (2, PW 167) CANUS or KANUS, a philo- 
sopher whose uncompromising reproaches offended 
Caligula and led to his execution (Sen. Dial. 9. 14. 4—9). 
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JULIUS (3, PW 184) CEREALIS, epic and pastoral 
poet, friendly with Martial (11. 52. 1 and 16-18). 


JULIUS (4, PW 254) GABINIANUS, Sextus, men- 
tioned in Suetonius’ list of rhetors, was an eminent 
teacher in Gaul in the Flavian age (Hieron. Ab. Abr, 20y2 
~ A.D. 76; Tac. Dial. 26. 11), 


JULIUS (5, PW 511-2) TIRO (full name CIL ii. 3661 
C. Iulius C. f. Gal. Tiro Gaetulicus), given m Suetonius’ 
list of rhetors next after Quintilian’s name (Reifferscheid 
wrongly emended to M. Tullius Tiro). Pliny mentions a 
case about his will (Ep. 6. 31. 7). 


JULIUS (6, PW 434) ROMANUS (3rd c. A.D.) wrote an 
extensive grammatical work entitled Agoppac, of which 
considerable fragments are preserved by Charisius (q v.). 

Schanz-Tlosius, § 603. J. ©. M. 
JULIUS (7, PW 520) VALERIUS ALEXANDER 
POLEMIUS (3rd -4th c. a.D.) composed a Latın version 
of a Greek novel on Alexander the Great by ‘Aisopos’ or 
‘pscudo-Kallisthenes’. His style is artificial and checkered. 

Edited by DB. Kübler (188R). See C. Fassbender, De lulu Val. 


Scrmone quaest sel. (1909). 


JULIUS (8, PW 532) VICTOR, Gans (4th c. AD.), 
author of an ars rhetorica largely and closely based on 
Quintiliatn. 

llalm, Rhet. lat min. 373. 


JUNIUS (1, PW 68) CONGUS, a friend regarded by 
Lucilius as a reader to whom he would have his satires 
appeal (595 f. Marx). It has been mamtamed that a 
satire in book 26 was addressed to him. Some identify 
him with Marcus Junius Gracchanus, author of a work 
de potestatibus. JWD ,GRAF. 


JUNIUS (2, PW 108) NIPSUS, Mancus (perhaps 2nd 
c. A.D.), gromaticus; author of treatises on mensuration, 
replacement of boundaries, and surveying of rivers. 


Ed K Lachmann, Die Schriften der rom Feldmesser 1 (1848), 285 IT. 


JUNIUS (3, PW 113) OTHO, rhetor, praetor a.D. 22; 
formerly an elementary schoolmaster, he owed his ad- 
vancement to Sejanus (Tac. Ann. 3. 66). He was master 
of innuendo, and wrote four books of colores, ‘complex- 
ions to be put on cases’ (Sen. Controv. 2. 1. 33). 


JUNO, an old and very important Italian goddess, in 
functions resembling Hera (q.v.), with whom she was 
anciently identified. “here is no doubt that she was 
closclyjconnected with the life, especially the sexual life, 
of women (hence indirectly with the moon, and therefore 
theorists ancient and modern have made her a moon- 
goddess; see Roscher in his Lexikon ii. 578 fI., cf. Juno 
und Hera (1875), i ff.). This is shown among other things 
by the fact that she either assimilates the minor deities 
Lucina, who makes the child see the light of day, Op- 
gena, who brings help to women in childbirth, Cinxia, 
numen of the bride’s girdle, Iterduca, who brings her to 
her new home, and several other such vague figures, or 
else these are titles of hers which tended to assume inde- 
pendent existence as goddesses attendant on women 
(references in Roscher, Lex. 579 ff.). But she developed 
wider functions and became a great goddess of the State 


JUNO 


(prohably for the same reason as Ilera), notably at 
Lanuvium, where she was worshipped as Sospita or 
Sispes and shown urmed and wearing a goatskin cloak, 
and, under the Etruscan kings, at Rome also, where as 
Juno Regina she forms one of the Capitoline triad with 
Jupiter and Minerva (qq.v.); see Wissowa, RK 187 fi., 
and Latte, RR 166 ff. Concerning her origin there 1 
much doubt. Wissowa (ibid. 181) would derive her name 
from the root of iuvenis, mmx, etc., with the meaning 
‘young woman’, ‘bride’, and her functions from the 
individual uno who is to a woman what the genius (q.v.) 
is to a man (‘1uno mea’, Petron. Sat. 25. 4; ef. Lygdamus 
6. 48; Sen. Ep. 110. 1). Others, notably J. Whatmough 
(as in Foundations of Rom. Italy (1937), 159 f.), suppose 
the individual inno secondary and late and support a 
derivation of the name from the same root as that of 
luppiter, despite the difficulty that no such forms as 
* Diuno, *(D)iouno ever occur, as would he expected. The 
views are not wholly exclusive of cach other; the numen 
which watches over women and their functions might 
from the beginning have been thought of now as appear- 
ing in each individual woman, now as forming a preat 
reservoir of power on which all women drew, and these 
have developed respectively into the mdividual tunones 
and the great goddess. 

Her most interesting festival is the Nonac Caprotinae, 
see CAPROTINA. It was commonly alleged im antiquity 
that she was connected with the Lupercalia (see Wissowa, 
op. cit. 185, but contra, Rose in Mnemos. 1932, 389 f.). 
"The Kalends of every month were sacred to her (Macrob. 
Sat, 1. 15. 18), and in the old ceremony of announcing 
at the new moon the date of the Nones (Varro, Ling. 6. 
27, whereon Goetz and Schoell ad loc., und Latte, RR 
43) she was addressed as Juno Covella, showing some 
connexion with the moon. An important festival was the 
Matronalia of 1 Mar., also the foundution-day of the 
ternple of Juno Lucina (Wissowa, tbid.). Cf. MONTA. 

H.J.R. 


JUPITER (luppiter), the Italian sky-god, Dion-pater, 
the first member of the name being etymologically 
identical with that of Zeus (q.v.), and the god himself an 
inheritance from pre-ethnic days among the Wiro- 
speaking population. Prmuitively it would appear that he 
was simply the power (numen) of the sky, manifesting 
itself in Various ways. As luppiter Lapis (see Gell. 1. 21, 
4; Livy 1. 24. 8, cf. PETIAITS; 30. 43. 9; Festus, 102. 11 
Lindsay; Rose in Custom i King (1936), 56 ff.) he was 
incorporated jn one or all of sundry stones used in taking 
oaths and presumably supposed to be thunderbolts; they 
were probably neolithic unpleanents. As luppiter Fere- 
trus he appears to have been a holy tree (Livy 1. 10. 5-7; 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 34. 4; Rose, op. cit. 54 ff.). How 
old his association with the Ides of every month may be 
(Macrob. Sat. 1. 15. 15) we cannot say, but it probably 
is very ancient: he is naturally worshipped at the time of 
full moon, when the light from the sky 1s most powerful. 
Like Zeus he is also associated with rain (luppiter Elicius 
originally, perhaps, sce Wissowa, RA 121, but regularly 
spoken of as connected with the ritual of thunderstorms, 
sce Valerius Antias, fr. 6 Peter; Ov. Fasti 3. 291 f1.). It is 
also as sky-god that he was worshipped at the Vinalia 
(Rustica) on 19 Aug., when the flamen Dialis (see 
FLAMINES) offered a ewe-lamb to him and cut the first 
grapes ‘inter exta caesa ct porrecta’ (Varro, Ling. 6. 16). 
His development into a personal and to some extent 
anthropomorphic god seems to have been more complete 
in the rest of Italy than in Rome, and it 1s also outside 
Rome that signs are to be found of an carly association 
with Juno (q.v.), and of connexions with the underworld 
(cf. Zeus Chthonios, etc.); see C. Koch, Der ròmische 
Juppiter (1937), and cf. Rose in Gnomon 1938, 255 ff. In 
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Rome, apart from Greek and Etruscan influence, he 
remains almost purely a sky-god and not very sharply 
personal, 

2. His festivals, besides the Vinalia, not only Rustica 
but Meditrinaha on 11 Oct., where his connexion with 
the goddess Meditrina is obscure (sce Varro, ibid. 21; 
Festus, 110, 21 Lindsay; Fasti Amuiternini on 11 Oct.: 
Wissowa, op. cit. 115), and Priora, 23 Apr. (Varro 16; 
Pliny, HN 18. 287; Ov. Fasti 4. 863 fl., whereon see 
Frazer), include the nundinae or market-davs, when the 
flamunica Dialis sacrificed a ram to him (Macrob. Sat. 
1. 16. 30); also the very obscure Pophfuga on 5 July 
(see Rose in CQ 1934, 157) and an unnamed festival 
on 23 Dec. (Macrob. 1. 10. 11 and Fasti Praenestim on 
that date), apparently because the winter solstice occurs 
about then. [fis oldest associates in Roman cult are 
Mars and Quirinus, e.g., ‘Numa’ ap. Festus, 204. 13 ff. 
Lindsay; the first spolia opima go to Jupiter, the second 
to Mars, the third to Quirinus. 

3. The Etruscan kings introduced (shortly before 
their fall according to tradition, supported by the fact 
that the oldest calendar-festivals do not include those of 
the Capitol) the cult of luppiter Optimus Maximus, i.e. 
the best and greatest of all Jupiters, in which the god, 
in his Capitoline temple, built in the Etruscan manner 
and with three cellae, was associated with Juno and 
Minerva (qq.v.), apparently a purely Etruscan grouping. 
From then on his cult became more splendid. T'he 
oldest games, Ludi Capitolim (15 Oct., Plut. Rom. 25; 
see, further, Wissowa, ibid. 117), are indeed connected 
with Tuppiter Feretrius and have peculiarities in their 
celebration which may be pre-Etruscan; but the Ludi 
Romani (which seem to have originated from games cele- 
brated on the occasion of a triumph; see below) of 4-19 
Sept., the Ludi Plebet of 4-17 Nov., and the attendant 
epula louis (cf. EPULONES) were among the greatest feasts 
of the year. To this temple also came the triumphs (q.v.), 
in which the general, in the full costume of a king (and so 
in that of Jupiter, whom he did not impersonate) drove 
at the head of his army to do honour to the god (sce 
Marquardt, Staatsverw. +. 582 for references). 

4. In the moral and political sphere Jupiter was 
associated not only with war but with treaties and oaths 
of all kinds, a development, as the cult of luppiter Lapis 
shows (sec above), from his functions as sky-god and 
wiclder of thunderbolts, wherewith he can punish the 
perjyurer; cf. ZEUS, and see also FETIALES. Hence it is that 
he seems to be connected in some way with Fides (q.v.); 
cf. also SFMO SANCUS. 

§. For his Roman temples and shrines see Platner— 
Ashby, 291 ff.; Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome 1. 518 {F. (and for 
his Capitoline temple, E. Gjerstad, Early Rome ni (1960), 
168 ff.). Outside Rome, but within her sphere of influence 
in historical times, his most noteworthy solemnity was the 
fertae Latinae, celebrated yearly, but not on a fixed date, 
on the Alban Mount. Here he bore the title Latiaris, in 
his capacity of god of the Latin League. The ritual was 
in some respects archaic, milk and not wine being used for 
libation (Cic. Div. 1. 18, whereon sec Pease for further 
details); the chief Roman magistrate for the time being 
was in charge, und representatives of all the citics of 
the League were present to claim their share of the 
sacrificial meat (carnem petere) and take part in the ritual, 
which as usual must be exactly observed (Livy 41. 16. 
1-2). 

qari is the interpretatio Romana (q.v.) of a number 
of foreign sky-gods. 


Latte, RR 79 ff. and elsewhere. H. J. R. 


JURISPRUDENCE. Until the third century B.C. at 
Rome knowledge of the Jaw and its procedure was a 
monopoly of the patrician pontifices (q.v.), but thereafter 
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the line of lay jurists (turisprudentes, iurisconsulti, iuris- 
periti) begins (see FLAVIUS 1 and CORUNCANIUS 1). The 
jurist was the central figure in the Roman legal system, 
since statute law was relatively unimportant in the 
private law, and neither magistrate nor judge was neces- 
sarily or normally learned in the law (see EDICTUM, IUDEX). 
The jurist influenced the law at every point. Le assisted 
the private citizen by drafting legal forms for legal trans- 
actions, wills, etc. (cavere), advising on the conduct of 
litigation (agere), and giving opinions on questions of law 
submitted to him (respondere). His wider influence lay 
in his advice to magistrates, and especially to the urban 
praetor, on the formulation of their edicts and the grant- 
ing of remedies in individual cases, in his advice also to 
tudices in the making of their decisions, in his teaching, 
and above all in his writing. But though he was an adviser, 
a teacher, and a writer, he was not normally an advocate 
(see ADVOCATUS). And he was usually a man of standing, 
whose activity in the law was only one facet of a public 
carcer. Until the last years of the Republic, the leading 
jurists came from senatorial families and held high office. 
Thereafter, they came from a wider class, but were still, 
for the most part, prominent public men, and in the 
later Principate were more and more to be found among 
the highest officials in the emperor's service. The 
Republican jurist is typified by Quintus Mucius Scaevola 
(q.v. 4), the jurist of the late period by Papinianus (q.v.), 
Paulus (q.v. 1), and Ulpianus (q.v. 1), while Javolenus 
(q.v.) and Salvius Julianus (q.v. 2) represent the trans- 
itional period. Others, however, such as Pomponius 
(g.v. 6) held no public office. 

Though Roman legal writing came inevitably under 
Greck influence, for example in its use of the dialectical 
method, it 1s substantially an original creation of the 
Roman mind, and one which hus had immense influence 
in medieval and modern Europe. Its principal forms were: 
commentaries, particularly on the Praetor’s Edict (see 
EDICTUM), and, of a rather different kind, commentaries 
on the works of earlier jurists (e.g. those of Sabinus (q.v. 
2)); collections of opinions (responsa) and of discussions 
of hypothetical or actual cases (Quaestiones or, when more 
general and systematic, Digesta), monographs; and some 
expository textbooks, of which the Jastitutiones (q.v.) of 
Gaius (q.v. 2) are the most famous example. The method 
is usually markedly casuistic, even in works, such as com- 
mentarics, which are not ostensibly of that kind, and 
frequent reference is made to the opinions of other jurists. 
It is this casuistic character which gives to Roman law its 
richness of detail. By far the greatest part of the surviving 
literature is known only through Justinian’s Digesta(q.v.). 

The extent to which responsa were binding on a iudex 
is obscure, and controverted. Pomponius says that 
Augustus gave to some jurists the ‘lus respondendi ex 
auctoritate principis’, but it is quite uncertain what the 
effect of this was. It is unlikely that Augustus took so 
radical a step as to make responsa of privileged jurists 
formally binding. More probably he wished simply to 
mark out certain jurists as especially eminent. It 1s un- 
certain also whether authority attached to such responsa 
generally and in perpetuity or only for the case for which 
they were given. An obscure passage of Gaius (Inst. 1. 7) 
suggests that by the time of Hadrian the authority was 
general and that the problem therefore presented itself of 
possible conflicts of authoritative responsa. It is also un- 
certain who had the zus: it is directly attested only for 
Sabinus (q.v. 2). Nor did it certainly continue to be 
granted after Hadrian. 

In the Republic the young man learned his law by 
attaching himself to a jurist. In the Empire, however, 
there emerge two ‘schools’, the Sabinians and the Pro- 
culians, which evidently had some teaching functions, 
but no details are known. See SABINUS (2). 
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The line of jurists breaks off in the middle of the third 
century A.D. (see HERENNIUS 2), and thereafter decay sets 
in. A revival of legal science comes ın the fifth century 
from the law schools of the Eastern part of the Empire, 
especially that of Berytus; but it was essentially a classi- 
cizing revival rather than a new life, and its importance 
lics in its contribution to the codification of Justinian (see 
TRIBONIANUS). See further LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, I: 
10, 11. For individual jurists see special articles. 

(a) Sources For the Digest, see piorsra The fiagments are re- 
stored to their o1iginal order in O Lenel, Palingenesta luris Civilis 
(1889; repr. with suppl. 1960), For the literature surviving indepen- 
dently of Justinian Riccobono, PIRA n; Wuschke, Jurisp udentiae 
anterustimianae reliquiae, ed E Seckel, B Kubler, 3 vols (1908-27). 

(b) GENTRAL Works. S. Riccobono, Jurisprudentia (Novissimu 
Digesto Itahano vin); H. Fitting, Alter u Folge d Schriften ròm. 
Juristen (1908); P Krüger, Gesch. d Quellen u. Litteratur d. rom 
Rechts (1912); F Schulz, History of Roman legal Science (1946); W. 
Kunkel, Herkunft und soziale Stellung der romschen Juristen (1952); 
A. M. JTonoré, ‘The Severan Lawycrs’, Stud et Doc. Hist et lurs 
1902; ‘Juhan’s Circle’, Tydschr. voor Rechtsyesch 1904, W. Kalb, 
Roms Juristen nach threr Sprache dargestellt (1890), id Das Juristen- 
latem? (1888), id Wegrveiser in die ròm. Rechtssprache (1912). And 
ser works on History and Sources, and on Transmission of teats under 
LAW AND PROCEDURE, KOMAN, I. D. N. 


JUSTIN MARTYR (c. a.v. 100-65), a Christian apo- 
logist, fourtshed under Antoninus Pius and died a martyr 
in Rome m 105 after his condemnation as a Christian by 
the praefectus urbis Q. Junius Rusticus. Ile tells us at the 
outset of his account of his debate with the Jew, 'Trypho, 
ut Ephesus (c. 135), that he was born at Flavia Neapolis, 
the ancient Schechem in Samaria, of pagan parents. 
Never, 1t seems, attracted to Judaism, for some years he 
led a peripatetic life searching for truth successively in 
Stoicism, Aristotelianism, Pythagoreanism, and finally 
Platonism. While a Platonist he came into chance contact 
with an aged Christian at Ephesus, but was converted to 
Christianity by his admiration at the constancy of Christ- 
an confessors (11. Apol. 12). After his deh ‘te with 'Trypho 
he moved to Rome where he set up a small Christian 
school. Ile wrote two Apologies (nominally directed to 
the emperor, but in fact to the hberal provincial public), 
one (c. 155) providing a general defence of Christians and 
their faith against current pagan calummes (see CHTUS1- 
IANITY) and the second (c. 162) in which he ts more 
concerned with specific acts of persecution resulting from 
the denunciation of Christians to the authorities. He 
himself is sud by his disciple Tatian to have been the 
victim of the jealousy of the Cynic philosopher Crescens. 

Justin beheved that Christianity was the true philo- 
sophy, and though he was endowed with no great philo- 
sophical skill attempted to harmonize current philosophy, 
principally Platonism, with Christianity. In his belief that 
truth had been moving gradually towards tts final revela- 
tion in Christ and that all men shared in the ‘generative’ 
or ‘germinating’ Word (Adyos oreppatirds) he anticipates 
Clement and the Alexandrian school. In his relatively 
optimistic views of Church—State relations he 1s in line 
with the thought of Melito of Sardis (c. 175) and also 
anticipates the philosophy of history of Origen and 
Fusebius. His life and thought illustrate the attraction 
which Christianity was beginning to exercise on thought- 
ful provincials in the eastern part of the Empire in the 
Antonine period. Despite the Jewish-Christian imprint 
apparent in the Dialogue with Trypho; he foreshadows 
the philosophical interpretation which was to be given to 
the Christian message under the influence of these 
Gentile converts. 


EpitTions P. Marin, O.S.R. (Paris, 1742), J. C.” . Otto (3 vols. 
Jena, 1842~8 and 5 voln. 1876-81), and Migne, PG °' 

Moprrn works. A von Harnack, ‘Judentum und Judenchristen- 
tum in Justin Dialog rut 'l'rypho', Texte und Untersuchungen xxxix 
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Martyr's Defence of Christianity’, Bull. Rylands Libr, 1965, 275 fi. 
and Early Christian Thought and Classical Tradition (1907). H. Scott 
Holland, DCR m 560 ff.; G. Hardy, DTC vm. 2. 2228 1] and ODCC 
7508; L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr (1967). W. 11. C. F. 


JUSTINIAN (Flavius Prrrus SanpaTtius JUSTINIANUS) 
was born c. A.D. 482 at a village near Naissus. His original 
name was Petrus Sabbatıus; he took the name Justinianus 
on his adoption by his uncle Justin, When Justin became 
emperor (518), Justinian was rapidly promoted to be 
comes and then magister militum praesentalis, becoming 
consul in 520. In 522 he married the actress Theodora. 
They were a devoted couple until her death (548) and she 
did much to hearten him in dillicult times, notably during 
the Nika rebellion of 532, when circus riots at Constanti- 
nople developed into a movement to make Hypatius, a 
nephew of Anastasius, Emperor. She also inspired some 
of his reforms, but there is no evidence that she exercised 
undue influence on appointments or policy, though on 
the major religious issue she was sharply opposed to her 
husband, being a strong monophysite. 

Justinian was crowned as Augustus on 4 Apr. 527 and 
succeeded on his uncle’s death on 1 Aug. He had a deep 
sense of the past greatness of the Roman Empire and was 
determined to restore it, by recovering the lost provinces 
of the West, by reforming its administrative abuses, and 
by codifying and rationalizing tts legal system. He was also 
a strongly religious man, who believed that the greatness 
of the Empire depended on God's favour, which he was 
resolved to win by suppressing heresy and paganism. He 
chose able generals and ministers to carry out these pro- 
jects. "Phe chief military tasks were assigned to Belisarius, 
Germanus, and Narses. His legal expert was ‘Tribonian, 
his financial and admimstrative expert John the Cappa- 
docian, diplomacy was entrusted to Peter the Patrician. 

Justiman had no ambitions on the eastern frontier, but 
was forced to conduct Jong campaigns there by the 
aggressive attitude of the Persian kings. After five years’ 
fighting (527 -32) he secured an Eternal Peace at the price 
of 11,000 Ib. gold. In 540 Chosrocs broke the Peace and 
the war contmued with intervals of partial truce until 
another treaty was signed in 562. Meanwhile in the West 
Belisarius (q v ) reconquered Africa from the Vandals 
(533), and Italy from the Ostrogoths (535-40). The latter, 
however, were not finally crushed until 553 (see NARSES). 
In 551 part of southern Spun was conquered from the 
Visigoths. 

On 13 Feb. 528 a commission was appointed to codify 
all imperial constitutions from Hadrian up to date which 
were still valid; the first Codex Justinianus was issued 
on 7 Apr. 529, and on 15 Dec. 530 a second commission 
was appointed to excerpt and codify the works of the 
classical jurists; the Digest was published on 16 Dec. 533. 
On 16 Nov. 534 a second revised edition of the Codex 
Justinianus was issucd. Justiman subsequently issued 
over 150 novels; many were administrative, others re- 
formed or codified topics of law. 

Justinian carried out many reforms of the provincial 
administration; in particular he tried to root out corrup- 
tion and extortion by abolishing the sale of offices and by 
raising the status and salaries of governors. He reorgan- 
ized the system of appeals to speed up justice and to 
prevent minor cases coming up to the capital. Since his 
wars were very expensive he made many economics, 
such as reducing the public post, and tried to eliminate 
peculation and waste by strict audit of municipal and 
military accounts. It nevertheless proved necessary to 
introduce a supplementary land tax (the a@erzkon) and 
later to institute many monopolies. 

Justinian carried out an active building programme 
throughout the Empire, erecting fortresses and churches 
and restoring aqueducts and other public buildings. His 
supreme achievement was S. Sophia at Constantinople. 
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In the religious field Justinian drastically reinforced 
the penal laws against pagans, Jews, and heretics, and 
made persistent efforts to heal the quarrel between the 
Chalcedonian and Monophysite parties. In an attempt 
to placate the latter he issued in 543- 4 an edict of ‘Three 
Chapters condemning certain works of Theodoret and 
Ibas and Theodore of Mopsuestia, and in 546 carried 
Pope Vigilius off to Constantinople and made him con- 
firm the edict. Vigihus later retracted, but Justinian in 
553 summoned a general council at Constantinople which 
ratified the edict and Vigilus yiclded next year. The 
Monophysites, however, remained obdurate and estab- 
lished a rival hicrarchy. In 564 Justinian declared the 
aphthartodocete doctrine orthodox, but he died in 565 
and the edict was ignored. 


C. Diehl, Justimen et la civilisation byzantine au Vilèma siècle 
(1901); B Rubin, Das Zettalter fustintans 1 (1 y6o). A. i. M.J. 


JUSTINUS, Mancus Junian(1)us (PW 4) (Justin), made 
an epitome in Latin of Pompeius Trogus’ Historiae Philip- 
picae, probably in the third century A.D. It is an unequal 
work, but preserves the main lines of the original (cf. the 
report of Mithridates’ speech in 38. 4-7). The epitome 
was widely read in the Middle Ages. 

Enitions. F Ruehl (1886), E. Pessonneaux (1903) with notes, 


M Galdi (1924), O. Seel (1945) L Castighoni, Storie Filippi he as 
Giustino (1925), M. Galdi, L'epitome nella leti lat. (1922), 108 


A. H. McD. 


JUSTUS, a leading citizen of ‘Tiberias (q.v.), was an 
opponent of Josephus (g.v.) when the latter was in com- 
mand in Galilee in a.D. 66—7. After helping to instigate 
the revolt of Tiberias, he fled to Agrippa 11 (q.v.), who 
saved him from punishment by Vespasian and later 
appointed him his secretary. After Agrippa’s death he 
published a history of the war (possibly part of his history 
of the Jews from Moses to Agrippa TI entitled ’Jovdaiwv 
Baoitkeaw raw cv rois or¢upao). Josephus criticizes it 
severely in his Vita for inaccuracy, but his own picture of 
Justus may well be distorted by personal antagonism. 


Joseph Fit 336-67, 400-4, Phot. Bibl. 33. H. Luther, Josephus 
und Justus von Tiberias (1910). IE M.S. 


JUVENAL (Decmus Tuntus TuveNnA.ts), the last great 
Roman satiric poct, was (unlike Horace and Persius) 
reticent about himself and was little known during his 
lifetime. Since the ancient ‘hiographies’ are largely 
fictitious, no detailed account of his career 1s possible: 
any reconstruction must be tentative. He came from 
Aquinum (3. 319). When he published his first extant 
sutires (between A.D. 100 and 110), he was middle-aged 
(Sat. 1. 25, cf. 3. 26-28): thus he was born between 5o 
and 65. (For a slightly later dating sec Syme.) He was 
still writing in A.D., 127 (Sat. 13. 17, 15. 27). Like his 
friend Martial (Mart. 7. 24 and 91, 12. 18), he was for 
some time miserably poor and lived in Rome as a de- 
pendant of the rich (Sat. 1, 3, and 5); but in time he 
acquired a small competence (11. 64-182). No extant 
contemporary except Martial ever mentioned him. His 
work was scarcely known until the fourth century, when 
Lactantius quoted him by name and Ausonius and others 
imitated him. Then, after 352 and before 399, his satires 
were edited and published with a commentary—- perhaps 
through the influence of Servius (q.v. 2)—and at once 
became popular. 

Several ancient sources say he was banished for 
lampooning a court favourite. His terror of satirizing 
living persons (1. 147-71), his penetrating hatred of 
Domitian, and the mildness of his later work make it 
likely that Domitian (if anyone) exiled him. Since his 
property would be confiscated, when he returned after 
Domitian’s murder he would be as poor as he appears in 
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his carly poems. On a votive tablet from Aquinum (CIL 
x. §382) the broken name ‘. . . mus T[uuenalis’ was found. 
If the poet dedicated ıt, he was once an important magis- 
trate of Aquinum and a knight in the imperial service. 
Possibly his failure to obtain promotion caused him to 
write the lampoon that ruined him. In any case the chief 
impetus behind his satires was a bitter sense of failure 
and injustice: focused on Domitian’s principate, it 
gradually faded in intensity with advancing years. 

Juvenal left sixteen hexameter satires, grouped in 
five books which run from 662 to nearly 1,000 lines 
in length and are apparently arranged in the order of 
publication. The books differ considerably ın tone, the 
fourth and fifth being markedly gentler than the rest. 

In book 1 (after A.D. 100, cf. 1. 49-50), 1, the introduc- 
tion, expluins that Juvenal cannot help writing satire 
when he sees the corruption of Rome, but that for safety 
he will attack only the dead; 2, beginning with mbes at 
hypocritical Stoics, broadens into a savage polemic 
against sodomy; in 3 Juvenal’s friend Umbricius explains 
he 1s leaving Rome, where honest men cannot make a 
living and poverty entails scorn, discomfort, and danger; 
4 tells how Domitian summoned his cringing cabinet to 
discuss the cooking of a giant turbot, 5 describes a 
chent's dinner at his patron’s home, where insolent 
servants bring him cheap food while his host laughs to 
see him squirm. 

Book n (c. A.D, 116, cf. 6. 407-12) consists of satire 6, 
a vast, ruthless denunciation of uffected and immoral 
WIVCS. 

Book 11 (after A.D. 118, cf. 7. 1—3, 20-6) opens with 7, 
which compliments IJadrian as a friend of literature and 
exposes the misery of intellectuals lacking generous 
patrons; & reproaches the aristocrat who thinks nobility 
superior to virtue; in 9, a witty but repulsive dialogue, a 
mule prostitute describes the troubles of his profession. 

Book 1v (without indication of date) contains 10, a 
magnificent declamation on the folly of men in desirmg 
hurttul things instead of courage, health, and sanity; 11, 
an invitation to dinner, contrasting decent moderation 
with contemporary extravagance and archaic austerity; 
and 12, relating a friend’s escape from shipwreck, with 
reflections on the nature of true friendship. 

In book v (in or after A.D. 127) satire 13 18 a mock 
consolation to a friend cheated of some money; 14 dis- 
cusses the influence of parents’ sins upon children, 
emphasizing the danger of greed; 15 describes a case of 
cannibalism and mob-violence in Egypt, adding reflec- 
tions on man’s inhumanity to man; 16 (whose end was 
evidently lost in antiquity) ts a fragment tronically ex- 
pounding the advantages of a soldier’s life. 

Although Juvenal speaks as a morulist, he poses not 
as a philosopher but as an ordinary man (1. 30, 79-80; 
13. 120-3) who feels his world 1s out of joint, and writes 
satire as a protest rather than a remedy. His denunciations 
of folly, avarice, vulgarity, vice, and crime gain great 
force from the fascinated accuracy with which he de- 
scribes their practitioners und victims. His bitterness 
often stems to be dictated by Literary fashion, over- 
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emphasized by rhetoric, or exaggerated by personal 
rancour. Yet (despite Tac. Ann. 3. 55) there can have 
been no great change in the morality of the Roman upper 
class since it was attacked by Seneca on similar charges. 
Martial’s callous frankness and the moral crusades of 
Domitian and M. Aurelius show that Juvenal told the 
truth, even if he confined himself to its darker side. 

He rctained ın his poems the variety characteristic 
of satire, adding a more lofty and sustained tonc of 
invective. His memorable epigrams have seldom been 
surpassed, and he is an amusing though cruel parodist. 
In his large vocabulary colloquialisms and queer foreign 
words jostle the grand phrases of epic and oratory. Hais 
poems, often condemned for structural laxity, have at 
their best quite as clear a pattern as 1s compatible with the 
quasi-improvisatory tone of his medium. He is the lust 
Ronan poet to use the full range of the hexameter, which 
he constantly varices with brilhant eflects of sound and 
rhythin. He was much admired as a thinker in the Middle 
Ages, and he became the model for many satirists in and 
after the Renaissance. 

Texts A. E. Housman(19717); O Knoche (Munich, 1950);O CT, 
W V Clausen (with Perus, 1959) 

COMMENIARIFS J. E B. Mavor (2 vols, 1880-157; omits 2, 6, und 
9), L. Frnedlaender (Leipzig, 1895), J. D. Duff (1898, omits 2, 9, and 
passages elsewhere). 

STUDIM R Schutze, J ethicus (Greifswald, 1905), content; J 
de Deeker, F declamans (Ghent, 1913), style and content, U Knoche, 
Diu berli ferung J's (1920) and Jandsihiifthihe Grundlagen des 
J.-Textes (Philol Suppl 33 1040), text, P de Labnolle, Les Sarires 
de J (1950), general, F. Gauper, Zettscludderunp und Topik bet F. 
(1910), content, Cs. Jachmann, Studien zu J (1943), uxt; O. Thwhet 
J the Satirist (1954), general, A. Suafiim, Studio sulla satira di 
Giovenale (1987), Reneral, Syme, Tacitus, appendices 74 and 75, 
date and prosopography; W. S. Anderson, J and Qurntifran, VOLS 
1901, 3 tf., general 

INDEX VIRBONRUM. Jo. Kelling and A Suskin (USA 
SCHOLIA vetustiora ed P. Wessner Care 1971) 

For fuller bibhography see Fhlighct (1954) and the penetrating 
analysis of Juvenahan literature 1941-01 by M. Cofley, Listium 
1gf4, 101 ÍI ©. H 
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JUVENCUS, Gaius Vertis AQUILINUS, a Spanish 
priest of noble birth, apparently the first Latin pout to 
aim at providing a Christian substitute for the traditional 
poetry of paganism, l. A.D. 330 composed an epic, van- 
gelorum lihri 1V, in hexameters, utalizing an early Latin 
translation and closely following the Gospel narrative 
(especially Matthew). ‘The work shows strong Virgilan 
influence and some skill ın versification. 


Text. J Huemer, CSEL xmv. N. Hansson, Texteritisches zu F, 
mut vollstdndigem Index verborum (1950). A H-W. 


JUVENTIUS (PW 16) LATERENSIS, Marcus, of a 
'Tusculan farmly with a consul in the second century 
BC., served in Bithynia and Cyrenaica. Jn 59 B.C. he 
abandoned his tribunician candidature to avoid taking 
an oath to preserve Caesar’s legislation. Ile helped Cicero 
during his exile. In 55 he prosecuted Cn. Plancius (q.v.) 
for ambitus; but Cicero defended him and secured his 
acquittal. Praetor in 51, he is hardly heard of until 43, 
when he tricd to keep Lepidus (q.v. 3) loyal to the 
Republic and, after failing, committed suicide. E. B. 
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KAIROS, personified Opportunity. He had an altar at 
Olympia (Paus. 5. 14. 9), and Ion of Chios (cited there) 
called him the youngest son of Zeus (i.c. opportunity is 
god-sent) in a hymn possibly composed for this cult. 
‘That he was a little more substantial than most personi- 
fications 1s perhaps indicated by Antimuchus, fr. 32 
Wyss, where Kairos is one of Adrastus’ horses. He has 
no mythology, but was a favourite subject in art, especially 
from Lysippus onwards. Then or later he was shown 
with a Jong forelock, but bald behind (Postdippus m 
Anth. Plan. 4. 275, see Saucer in Roscher's Lexikon, 
sv.). Hence, by a gross muistranslation of his name, our 
phrase ‘to take time by the forelock’. 

Material in Cook, Zeus n. 8509 ff. H J R. 
KANEPHOROI (carndopor) were usually young women 
who bore baskets or vessels (ard) in religious proces- 
sions. In the Panathenaic procession the young women 
were chosen trom noble houses, und were required to be 
of good fanuly (Llarpocration, Photius, Hesychius, s.v.), 
unmarried, and of unsullied reputation; henee ‘to be 
fit to carry the basket’ is to live chastely (as Men. Ipit. 
221 Allinson), and to reject a candidate was a prave 
msult (Thuc. 6. 50. 1). They were dressed in splendid 
rument; haw and garments were decked with gold and 
jewels, they were powdered with white barley-tlour and 
wore a chain of fips (taydowv oppatlas). "Whey carried 
vessels of gold and silver, which contained all things 
needed in the sacnfaal ceremony: first{ruits, the 
sacrifiaal kmte, barley-gioats (oai), and garlands. 
Erichthonius was said to have introduced Kancphoroi 
at the Panathenaea. Certainly the institution was very 
old, and its object was doubtless to secure the efficacy 
of the sacrificial materials by letting them touch nothing 
that was not virginal and therefore lucky and potent. 

Kanephora are also found m other Atuc cults, e.g. 
those of Apollo, Dionysus, and Isis, and in the cult of 
Zeus Basileus at Lebadea. 

L. Pfuhl, De Atheniensium pompis sacris (1900), 20 A., Mitrelliaus, 


PW x. 180584, L Deubner, dituche Feste (1932), 25; and numerous 
retcrences in Nilsson, GGR n, sv. E b.,and il. J. R. 


KASIOS (Kaotos, less correctly Kdooiwos), ZEUS. An 
oriental god, possibly Semitic, but the etymology of the 
name is uncertain, He is plainly connected with Casius, 
a mountain near Antioch on the Orontes, and also one 
near Pelusium, on both of which he had a cult. Ile was 
also worshipped (owing to the similarity of the names?) 
at Cassiope in Corcyra. The evidence for his worship, 
which is Hellenistic and imperial, is largely archaeo- 
logical, and his original nature is conjectural, He muy 
have been a mountain- or weather-god, thus leading to 
his identification with Zeus. 

See further Roscher, Lex. ii. 970 ff; PW x. 2265 ff.; Cook, Zeus 
ii go6, 981I, 119I. H.J. R 


KERES, malignant spirits, the bringers of all sorts of 
evil. They pollute and make unclean (PI. Leg. 937 d, 
like the Harpies), cause blindness (Fur. Phoen. 953), 
other diseases (Soph. Phil. 42), old age and death 
(Mimnermus fr. 2. 5 f. Dichl), spiritual blindness (a7), 
misfortune, and troubles in gencral (cf. Emped. fr. 121 
Diels, Semon. 1. 20 Diehl). In its most frequent sense 
of death or death-bringer Ker is used almost as a com- 
mon noun. Somctimes it must be rendered ‘fate’, as 
when Achilles is given the choice between two Keres 
(IL 9. 411), but it ss never neutral or favourable ın sense. 


Keres can also mean the souls of the dead, as in the cry at 
the all-souls festival (end of the Anthesteria, q.v.) OUpule 
Kipes, obKer” AvOcarypa (the only certain instance— 
but see R. Ganszyniec, Hranos 1947, 100 Íl.: the weigh- 
ing of Keres in 2l. 22. 210 ff may reflect an earlier 
weighing of souls (Malten, PH’, Suppl. iv. 895; M. P. 
Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (1933), 267 f., fiz. 56)). 
From this use curlier writers (Crusius, Rohde) posited 
‘ghosts’ as the original meaning of Keres, but this 1s 
convincingly denicd by Malten (PIV, Suppl. iv, s.v.). 
Malten concludes that Keres 1s originally a predicative 
word (like Jeos, Wilamowitz, Platon (1948) i. 348) mean- 
ing harmful (y «npaivew, axypatas). See also Nilsson, 
GGR 1. 206 ff. As to their form, hterary descriptions 
suggest birds of prey, similar to Harpies or Sirens; it 18 
hurd to identify any figures on monuments as Keres. 
W. K.C.G. 


KEYS AND LOCKS. The primitive Greek door- 
fastening was a horizontal bolt working in staples behind 
the dooi (moygàòs Ftpas, oxevs, sera, claustrum). From 
the outside the bolt was drawn by a strap passing through 
a hole in the door; it was withdrawn by inserting through 
a second hole a bar («Acés, clavis) bent twice at right 
angles, so that its end engaged in a groove in the bolt. 
This bar is the ‘temple key’ ot Greek art. Subsequently 
a slot was cut in the bolt, into which a vertical peg 
(Badavos) fell as the bolt moved forward; then a Badar- 
aypa had to be employed ta hook up the peg before the 
bolt could move back. ‘This scems to be the ‘lock of 
Penelope’ (Od. 21. 46); it remained long in use, with 
growing complexity of the slots and correspondingly of 
the prongs of the key. The ‘Laconimn key’, with three 
teeth (Ar. Thesm. 421, Plaut. Mostell. 404), is probably 
one of these variants, The modern form of lock in which 
the key rotates the bolt on a pivot ıs not found before 
Roman times, but is then common, as are movable pad- 
locks. The key im art is often a symbol of power, as when 
Hecate holds the key of Hades («Aedotyos, clavigera); to 
give or take back the household keys was a Roman form 
of divorce. 

British Museum Guide to Greek and Roman Life, s.v. "Kevs': 
R. Valom, Dur.-Say , s.v. ‘Sera’; PW, s.v. ‘Schlussel’; Sinper et al., 
Hist. of Technology n (1956), 415 F. F. N. P. 


KOLAKRETAI («wAaxpérac) were Athenian officials in 
charge of the State treasury. The date of their institution 
is not known, but they existed at least as carly as the time 
of Solon (q.v.) (Arist. Ath. Pol. 7. 3). References in 
Aristophanes and in inscriptions show that they still had 
charge of public money at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War and paid the fees of jurors (see DIKASTERION) and 
others who performed services for the State. But they 
are not heard of after 411 B.C., and were probably 
abolished in that year. Some, perhaps all, of their tunc- 
tions were taken over by the hellenotamiai (q.v.). 

ATL iti. 359 ff ; F. Jacoby, FGrH iu b Suppl (1954), cone ny 
on 324 F 5. D M. M. 


KRONOS, youngest son of Heaven and Earth and 
leader of his brethren the Titans (q.v.). By advice of his 
mother he castrated his father, who therefore no longer 
approached Earth but left room for the Titans between 
them. Kronos then married his sister Rhea, and there 
were born to them Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, 
Poseidon, and Zeus, all of whom (or all the males), save 
the last, he swallowed, because he was fated to be 
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overcome by one of them. Rhea, by counsel of her parents, 
wrapped a stone in swaddling-clothes when Zeus was 
born and hid him away in Crete (cf. CURETES, ZEUS); 
Kronos swallowed the stone, thinking it to be his son. 
Later, by the contrivance of Earth, Kronos vomited up 
all those he had swallowed, and was overcome by them 
after a desperate struggle (Hes. Theog. 137-8, 154 f., 
453 ff., and many later authors, who differ only in minor 
details). 

This story is so extraordinary and so unlike normal 
Greek mythology that it ıs pretty certainly pre-Hellenic; 
Andrew Lang long ago pointed out (Myth, Ritual and 
Religion (1887), ch. 10) 1ts resemblance to the Maori 
myth of Tane Mahuta; for legends of swallowing 
see Stith Thompson, F 913. Since E. Forrer (‘Eine Ge- 
schichte des Gotterkénigtums aus dem I[fattirerche’, 
Mel. Cumont, 1930, 687 ff.) first published the documents, 
it has become clear that the legend of Kronos is largely 
derived from Asia Minor. Another group of stories 
represents Kronos as king of the Golden Age (ò emi 
Kpovou Bios; Hes. Op. 111) or of a distant wonderland 
(ibid. 169, if genuine; Pind. Ol. 2. 70; Plut. De def. or. 
420 a, etc.). Hence, through his identification with 
Saturnus (q.v.), his position as civilizer of Italy. 

Betore the discovery of the Hittite documents, a usual 
interpretation was that Kronos was a god of the pre- 
Hellenic population, but it would now be admitted that 
he was mainly a mythological figure, whose cult was 
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localized in a few places. His festival, the Kronia, was 
celebrated at Athens and elsewhere (L. Deubner, Attische 
Feste (1932), 152 fË. ; Farnell, op. cit. infra, 20) at harvest- 
time, masters and slaves feasting together ; here and there, 
as at Olympia (Paus. 6, 20. 1), we find him with a priest- 
hood and a sacrifice. Where references to a cult occur 
after the period of Roman influence the worship of 
Saturn seems to have led to modifications. At all events he 
had a somewhat grim reputation, leading to his being 
identified with foreign gods of formidable character (c.g. 
[Plato], Minos 315 c, Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1, 38. 2). 

Cult: Farnell, Cults i. 23 f. Mythology: M Maver in Roscher’s 


Lexikon, art ‘Kronos’; M. Polilenz, PW, s v. ‘Kronos’. Nilsson, 


GGR r. 501 fl., for recent literature and discussion 
Il. J. R.; H. W. P. 


KRYPTELIA, the Spartan secret police, in which selected 
young Spartiatae were, among other things, authorized 
by the ephors to patrol the remoter parts of Laconia and 
to murder secretly any supposedly dangerous hclots 
(q.v.). lt probably represents the formalization of some 
old initiation rite. Aristotle (quoted by Plut. Lyc. 28) 
ascribes it to Lycurgus (q v. 2) but Plutarch dates its 
mstitution to the period after the helots’ revolt of 464 
R.C., and quotes the murder of 2,000 helots in 424 R.C. 
(T'huc. 4. 80) as typical of its methods. 


Xen Lac Pol 4 4, Plut. Cleom. 28. 4. 1H! Jeanmaire, Rev Fit 
Gree. 1914, 121 Íl. AM W.; W. G. F. 
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LABEO (1), Marcus Antistius (PW 34) (d. a.D. 10 or 
11), one of the most prominent Roman jurists. Of plebeian 
extraction, he was by political conviction a republican; his 
official career cnded with the praetorship, for he refused 
the consulate offered to him by Augustus. In his legal 
work he showed great independence of mind and was 
a bold innovator (‘phurima innouare instituit’, Dig. 1. 2. 
2 (fim.) ). His learning was enormous: besides mastering 
his special branch of knowledge, to which he was intro- 
duced by his father (who was also a jurist), and by other 
teachers, including Trebatius (q.v.) ‘esta and some of 
the disciples of Servius Sulpicius (q.v. 2) Rufus, he was 
expert in dialectics, in the history of Latin language 
and grammar, and in philosophy. Gcellius (13. 10. 1) 
emphasizes his knowledge of ancient Roman literature. 
Labeo was a voluminous writer: it was his practice to 
spend six months in every year with his pupils in Rome, 
and to devote the remainder of the year to writing in the 
country. He is said to have written about 400 volumes. 
We know from citations by other jurists the titles of the 
following works: Prthana (collection of decisions on 
individual cases); Responsa; [pistulue; a large treatise 
De Ture Pontificio (fifteen books); a commentary on the 
Practor’s Edict. After his death his Libri posteriores (at 
least forty vols.) were published. These are known only 
by quotations m other jurists, and by a large Epitome 
made by Javolenus (q.v.) and freely excerpted by the 
compilers of the Digest. 

He was a contemporary of Ateius Capito (q.v. 2), and 
if Pomponius’ account is true (see SARINUS 2), it was the 
political and personal antagonism between them which 
originated the schools of jurists named later Sabıniani 
and Proculiant. Labeo enjoyed a high reputation not only 
with his contemporaries but also with later jurists. 

A. Pernice, M. Antistius Labeo i (1874). See also under Junis- 
PRUDENCE. A. B.; B. N. 


LABEO (2), Artius (1st c. A.D.), an ı nscholarly (‘in- 
doctus’) translator of both Jiad and Odyssey mto Latin 
hexameters (Pers. 1. 4 and 50 with the scholia). 


LABERIUS, Decimus (c. 115-43 B.c.), together with 
Publilius Syrus, clevated to literary standards the popular 
southern Itahan mimus (q.v.), in Rome called also Jabula 
nemata. The surviving forty-three titles and 155 lines 
(Ribbeck, CRF) do not offer enough material for under- 
standing, since the fragments were preserved to illustrate 
unusual words. Women acted ın his plays for the first 
time in Rome. Macrobius (Saf. 2. 7) records a story of 
Caesar and Laberius. 

G. Malagoli, Atene e Roma 1905, 188 ff.; H. Reich, Der Mimus. 


Ein litterarentwickelungsgeschichtiicher Versuch (1904). 
R. M.; G. W. W. 


LABIENUS (1, PW 6), Titus (e. 100~45 B.c.), served 
under Servilius (q.v. 2) as tribunus mulitum ın Cilicia 
(c. 78-74). In 63 as tribunus plebis he conducted the pro- 
secution of C. Rabirius for perduello, and obtained the 
re-enaction of the Lex Domitia sanctioning election to 
priesthoods (see LEX, LEGES). Appointed legatus of Caesar, 
he acted as his principal subordinate in Gaul (58-51), 
taking full command ın his absence, and he was entrusted 
with the independent conduct of important operations 
(c.g. against the Treveri 54-53 and Parisii 52—the latter 
a strategical and tacticul masterpiece). Caesar may have 
intended him for consul in 48 (a very doubtful inference 
from BGall. 8. 52. 2), but at the beginning of 49 he 
deserted to Pompey. There is reason to believe that 
Labienus wus always a partisan of Pompey, also of 
Picenian origin (R. Syme, JRS 1938, 113 ff.). He fought 
at Pharsalus and in the Afrıcan campaign, and died in 
the final campaign of Munda. C. E. S. 
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LABIENUS (2, PW 5), QuINtus, son of (1) above, was 
sent to Parthia by Cassius in winter 43/2 B.C. to solicit 
help against the Triumvirs. Philippi marooned him in 
Parthia, but in winter 41/40 he and the king’s son Pacorus 
led Parthian troops into Syria and defeated Antony's 
governor Decidius (q.v.) Saxa; then, with Saxa’s army, 
which went over to him, Labienus overran part of Asia 
Minor, and put on his coins the shameful utle ‘Parthicus 
imp(erator)’. In 39 he was defeated and killed by Ven- 
tidius (q.v.). W.W.T.; T J.C: 


LABIENUS (3, PW &), Titus, Augustan orator who 
combined an older cloguence with a modern vigour in 
furious invectives which earned him the nickname of 
‘Rabienus’ (Sen. Controv. 10. praef. 4 ff.). He also wrote 
history. When his books, hke those of Cassius (q.v. 9) 
Severus, were burned by senatorial decree, Labienus 
refused to survive them. Caligula restored their works to 
circulation (Suet. Cal. 16). J.w D 


LABRANDA, great rehgious centre in Caria, famous for 
the cult of Zeus Labraundos or Zeus Stratios, clearly a 
deity of native origin. It lay on a rernote hillside 8 miles 
north of Mylasa, and was approached thence by a Sacred 
Road. The earliest traces of occupation are archaic, and 
the carliest temple dates probably from the fifth century, 
but Labranda only gained tunportance through the 
patronage of the Ilecatornnids, who probably had a 
pulace there. 

Mausolus (q.v.) and Idrieus rebuilt the sanctuary on 
a large scale; the tetnple was small, but there were 
imposing oea and andrones on a series of terraces, and 
entrance propylaea at the lowest corner, ‘There was little 
further building activity except in the Julio-Claudian 
period, and the main buildings were apparently destroyed 
soon after A.D. 350. 

A Laumomei, Let Cultes mdmeéenes en Carte (1958) 45 -101; La- 
bi aunda, Steduh kxcavations and Researches, vol i i K. Jeppesen, 
The Propylaea, (19055); 1 2 A Westholm, The Architecture of the 


Hieron (1964), ots P: Hellstrom, The Pottery of Classtcal and Later 
Date, Terracotta Lamps and Glass (1965). D J) R. 


LABYRINTH (Aaftpur6os, probably derived from a 
pre-Greek word), a bulding of complicated plan, con- 
structed by Daedalus for King Minos of Crete, from which 
nobody could escape. The original labyrinth was located 
at Cnossos (Cleidemus in Plut. Thes. 19), perhaps sug- 
gested by the ruins of the Bronze-Age palace, but some 
later writers identified it with a quarry near Gortyn. The 
Minotaur lived in the Jabyrinth and was killed there by 
Theseus (Catull. 64). By extension Greeks called all kinds 
of architectural mazes labyrinths, especially, in Egypt, 
the funeral temple of Amenemhet III (Hdt. 2. 148; H. 
Kees in PW’ xu. 324). An inscription found in Rome 
records the construction of a labyrinth in the reign of 
Septimius Severus (Kabel, Epigr. Gr. 920). 

A dance with complicated figures performed in Delos 
and at Cnossos in memory of the delivery of Athenian 
youths and maidens from the Minotaur 1s said to have 
been an imitation of the labyrinth (Plut. Thes. 21). 

The labyrinth ıs represented on coins of Cnossos, on 
Greek vases, and in Roman mosaics (1. Shear, AZ Arch. 
1923). Even on the walls of a house in Pompei we find 
a grafhto of the labyrinth inscribed: ‘hic habitat Mino- 
taurus’. 


R. Fialmann, Labyrinthos (1931), W. F. J. Knight, DE and 
Anthropology (1907). G. M. A. H. 


LACHARES, Athenian gencral after Ipsus (301 B.c.), 
friend of Cassander. He used his mercenary troops to 
crush an attempted usurpation by his colleague Charias, 
but in 300 employed them to make himself tyrant, though 
until 299/8 he maintained the forms of constitutional 
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government. He abolished compulsory military service 
at Athens and stripped the gold from Athena’s statue to 
pay his troops. His opponents rallied against him in the 
Piraeus and in 296/5 besieged Athens with the aid of 
Demetrius Politorcetes. Aiter a determined resistance 
he fled to Bocotia, leaving Athens m Demetrius’ hands 
(295). OF hus later adventures nothing certain is known. 


G De Sanctis, Riv fil 1928 (| Serittr mno: 1, 
W. S. Ferguson, CPlul. 1929 (Chronology as above) 


14917), 1976, 

F W.W. 
LACONIA ('H Aakwviwy [yj or yopa] and Laconica 
are the usual forms, derived from Adrwrv, a short and 
unofħcial version of claxedacuworios), the south-eastern 
district of the Peloponnese, bounded on the north by 
Argolhs and Arcadia, on the west by Messenia, and on the 
south and east by the Acgean Sea. 

It is a Mountainous limestone-region, comprising in 
the eastern portion the chain of Mt. Parnon, which rises 
to nearly 6,000 ft. near the Argive frontier, and runs 
south-south-cast from there towards Cape Malea; in the 
western portion Mt. ‘laygetus, which runs nearly north 
to south and forms a high ridge (summit c. 7,800 ft.) 
overlooking the plain of Sparta. It continues southward 
at a lower elevation to form the promontory ending m 
Cape ‘Taenarum (Matapan). Between Parnon and Tay- 
getus is the valley of the Eurotas, which flows into the 
Laconian Gulf; its principal tributary, the Oenus, joins 
it from the north-east, just above Sparta, and smaller 
streams flow from Taygetus through the Spartan plain 
to join it further south. 

A flourishing Mycenacan kingdom (see MENELAUS 1) 
was destroyed in the twelfth century (see DORIANS), 
and by 950 new Dorian settlements had appeared. 
By 700 n.c. one of these, Sparta (q.v.), on low hills to the 
north of a fertile plain between Taygetus and the Eurotas, 
had annexed the rest of the Eurotas valley down to the 
sea, the adjoining coastal plains, and a fertile region west 
of Gytheum, which became the harbour and arsenal of 
Sparta. This formed the terntory of the Spartiatai, 
cultivated for them by their helots (q.v.). The remainder 
of Laconia, whose northern frontier was fixed by about 
540 B.C. after long disputes with Argos and Arcadia, 
belonged to technically independent pertorkor (q.v.) who 
occupied smaller fertile areas both coastal and inland. 
But Spartan domination was complete, with some tem- 
porary local exceptions, until, after the fall of Nabis 
(q.v.), Sparta herself with much of Laconia came under 
the Achaean Confederacy (q.v.). A league of Laconian 
cities seems to have grown up again after 1.46 ».C. under 
some Spartan influence, but this was transformed by 
Augustus mto the Kowov trav "EXevfepoAakwyvwv, inde- 
pendent of Sparta; ıt comprised twenty-four members, 
which had dwindled to cighteen by the Antonine age 
(Paus. 3. 21. 7). 

Paus. bk. m. For excavations see SPARTA and the survey by H. 
Waterhouse and R Hope-Sinpson, BSA 1965, a IT ; 1966, 114 ft. 
A M. W.; W.G. F. 


LACTANTIUS (L. Caelius (? Caecilius) Firmianus qui 
et Lactantius, c. A.D. 240 -¢. 320), a native of North Africa, 
pupil of Arnobius (qy.v.), Christian apologist. Under 
Diocletian he was officially summoned to Nicomedia to 
teach rhetoric there: it is uncertam when he was con- 
verted to Christianity, but he was a Christian by 303, and 
lost his position when persecution began in that year. He 
remained in Nicomedia till 305, and then moved to the 
West; in extreme old age he was tutor (¢. 317) to Crispus, 
eldest son of Constantine. 

Lactantius wrote numerous works on various subjects, 
but only Christian works survive. He commenced to write 
these after persecution began. ‘The De Opificio Det (303-4) 
is a demonstration of providence from the construction 
of the human body. The Divinae Institutiones (303-13), 
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begun as a reply to attacks on Christianity by a philo- 
sopher and a high official (Hierocles), was intended to be 
a refutation of all opponents, past, present, and future; 
later (317?) Lactantius produced an Epitome of this work. 
The De Ira Dei (314?) demonstrates, against certain 
philosophers, that unger was a necessary element in the 
character of God. The De Mortibus Persecutorum (318?) 1s 
a pamphlet designed to show how all persecutors, particu- 
larly those of his own times, came to an evil end. ‘lhe 
doubts long cust on its authorship have now been allayed. 
Once poem by Lactantius, The Phoenix, also survives. At 
the Renaissance Lactantius, became known as ‘the 
Christian Cicero’. He 1s the most classical of all the early 
Christian Latin writers, and also makes much use of 
Latin authors, particularly of Cicero. He shows little 
philosophic knowledge or ability, and has little of 
importance to say on Christian doctrine or institutions. 
But the last point may be due to his apologetic method, 
because he was chary of using Christian sources to refute 
those who did not believe in them. 


Ed S. Biandt and G. Laubmann, CSEL xix, xxvii; J. Moreau, De 
la Mort des Persécuteurs, Sources chréuennes, 39 (1ys6), TT Kratt 
and A. Wlosok, De Ira Det (Darmstadt, 1957); E H. Blakeney, 
Epitome (1950), R. Pichon, Lactance (1901), A. Wlosok, Laktaunz u 
die philosophische Gnosis (1960). Jas. 5. 


LACYDES of Cyrene succeeded Arcesilaus as head of 
the Middle Academy in 241/40, B.C., and held the 
position till at least as late as 224/3, after which the 
headship was probably in commission till Carneades 
became head; Lacydes died in 200/5. Ie 1s sometimes 
described as founder of the New Academy, but in truth 
he simply emphasized the scepticism which was already 
well developed in Arcesilaus. He seems to have made 
no important contribution to philosophy. W D.R. 


LAELIUS (1, PW 2) (MAJOR), Garvs, a novus homo 
who owed his political advancement to his commander 
and friend Scipio Africanus. In Spain (210-206 B.C.) he 
commanded the fleet at New Curthage and fought at 
Baecula and Tlipa. He shared in Scipio’s African cam- 
paign (204-202), defeating Syphax (q.v.), capturing Cirta, 
and commanding one wing at Zama. Ile was plebeian 
acdile (197), praetor in Sicily (196), consul with I. Scipio 
(190), proconsul in Gaul (189), and ambassador to Perseus 
(174) and to some Celtic tribes (170). He lived to meet 
Polybius (160), to whom he was a valuable source of 
information about Scipio Africanus, since he shared so 
much of his life. H. H. S. 


LAELIUS (2, PH’ 3), Gatus, the closest friend of Scipio 
(q.v. 11), Aemilianus whose cultural interests he shared 
(see SCIPIONIC CIRCLE). As Scipio's legatus he led the 
decisive assault on Carthage in 146 h.c., and as praetor 
in 145 he won some successes in Spain. Either in that 
year or as consul tn 140 he sponsored an abortive proposal 
for some kind of agrarian resettlement. In 132 he assisted 
the consuls (see RUPILIUS and POPILLIUS 2) in the persecu- 
tion of the Gracchans. [lis nickname Saprens probably 
refers to his sagacity. Later generations judged him one 
of the ablest orators of his day. He 1s the central figure 
in Cicero’s De Amicitia and appears also in the De 
Republica. 


Malcovati, ORF? 115 H H. Scullard, YRS 1960, 62 ff.; A. 
Astin, Scipio Aemilianus (1967). A. E. A 


LAELIUS (3) ARCHELAUS, a friend of Lucilius, 
who, like Vettius Philocomus, lectured and commented 
on Lucilius’ satires. 

Suet. Gram. 2. 


LAESTRYGONES, a race of cannibal giants encoun- 
tered by Odysseus (q.v. and see ANTIPHATES). In their 
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country the night is so short that men going out with 
the flocks to pasture meet those coming back (Od. 10. 
82 ff.), apparently a vague echo of some traveller's tale 
of northern conditions in summer (cf. Crates in schol. 
ibid. 86). Their city, Laestrygonia, is described as the 
‘lotty town of Lamos’, a name suggesting Lamia (q.v.), 
i.e. their royal family ıs descended from King Bogey. 
The ancients, as usual, tried to locate the country in 
the neighbourhood of Magna Graccia, either in Sicily 
(Thuc. 6. 2. 1) or at Formue (Cic. Att. 2. 13. 2), when 
they did not suppose it completely fabulous, as ıt is. 
H.J R. 


LAEVINUS, Marcus VaLsrius (PW 211), praetor in 
227 B.C. and again ın 215, commanded a fleet on the 
Illyrian coast against Philip V m 214, and in 212/71 
entered into alhance with the Aetolians and Attalus of 
Pergamum in the First Macedonian War. Consul in 210, 
he captured Agrigentum, completing Marcellus’ work in 
Sicily, which he governed for three years; m 208 he 
defeated a Punic fiect. In 205 he brought the Magna 
Mater from Pessinus to Rome. He died in 200. ‘Che 
record of a consulship in 220 suggests faulty election; 
a command in Greece m 201 (Livy 31. 3) 1s uncertain. 
A. H. McD. 


LAEVIUS (the cognomen Melissus depends on a con- 
jectural identification with a person named by Suctonius, 
Gram. 3) wrote /rotopaeynia, playful lyrics on amatory 
themes, probably in the early years of the first century 
n.c. Other known tithes (Adonts, Helena, Alcestts, Lo, 
Strenocirca, Protesttaadamia) probably refer to parts of 
that collection: the surviving fragments suggest a fanci- 
ful, sentimental, and romantic treatment of the love- 
stories of mythology. He experimented with a variety of 
metres (scazon, 1ambic dimeter, 10nic, anapaests) and 
indulged in bizarrerics of language—preturesque com- 
pounds, affective diminutives, novel forius of words— 
which attracted the attention of later grammarians. In 
the Phoenix he seems even to have reproduced the 
Hellenistic conceit of the technopaignion, in which the 
length of the lines was contrived to make a shape. An 
obscure figure who is never mentioned m the succeeding 
two centuries and only emerges in the literati of the second 
century A.D., Gellius, Fronto, and Apuleius, who were 
attracted by his idiosyncrasies, he is of importance as a 
pioneer, both in technique and in matter, of Alexan- 
drianism in Latin poetry. 
Fragments in Morel, FPL. 


LAMACHUS (d. 414 p.c.), Athenian general. He was 
strategos as early as c. 435 and must have become well 
known for his military leadership by 425, when he was 
caricatured as a blustering soldier in the Acharmans of 
Aristophanes. In 415 he was appointed with Alcibiades 
and Nicias to conduct the expedition to Sicily. He ad- 
vocated an immediate attack on Syracuse, but failed to 
convince his colleagues. The rapid progress of the Athen- 
ian blockade in 414 seems to have been largely due to his 
energetic leadership; it terminated abruptly when he was 
killed in a skirmish. Aristophanes in later plays pays 
tributes to his heroism. 

"Thucydides, bk 6. ~ 


LAMBAESIS (modern Lambése), a Roman camp in 
Numidia north of the Aurès range, is attested in A.D. 81 
(AE 1954, 137; cf. Libyca 1953, 189 ff.). Under Trajan 
the Legio ITI Augusta there controlled the route which 
led north from the Sahara through Vescera (Biskra) and 
Calceus Herculis (Zl Kantara). Military roads enabled 
the legate to reinforce the auxiliaries in Numidia and the 
Mauretanias. Hadrian visited Lambaesis (A.D. 128); his 


C. J.F. 


H. D. W. 
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address to the troops was inscribed on a column, and 
much of it survives (Dessau, ILS 2487 and 9133-5). 
‘The legion was disbanded by Gordian IlI (238), but 
Valerian restored ıt to its old quarters (254). 

Lambacsis is the tinest example of a Roman fortified 
camp extant. It contains an arcus quadrifrons (usually 
called the praetorium), \egionary headquarters, offices, 
storcrooms, chapels, messrooms, baths, and _ latrines. 
Platforms along the walls served as artillery emplace- 
ments, and at the four corners are rounded re-entrant 
towers. An amphitheatre was built outside the walls, 
and married-quarters were erected after Septimius’ army 
reforms; these grew into a substantial town with its own 
baths, arches, and temples. w. N. W. 


LAMIA (1), a child-stealing nursery bogey, Ar. Vesp. 
1035 ~- Pax 758 (where she is apparently bisexual) and 
often. The schol. on Pax says she was daughter ol Belus 
and Libya (see bANAUS), whose children Hera destroyed 
because Zeus was her lover, whereat she became savage 
with grief; more refs. in Roscher’s Lexikon vu. 1819. For 
a later conception of her see Philostr. VA 4.25. H J.R. 


LAMIA (2), the principal city of Malis, commanding the 
chief route from ‘Vhessaly to central Greece. It did not 
exist, or Was an insignificant village, until the close of the 
fifth century. ‘Chereafter it became increasingly impor- 
tant, especially after Spartan control of Ileraclea (q.v. 4) 
terminated. During the Greek sing against Macedonia 
after the death of Alexander an army under Antipater 
was beswged at Lamia. Its strong fortifications helped 
him to resist the Greeks throughout the winter of 323/2. 
In the thud century the city reached the height of its 
prosperity under Actohian hegemony, but in i90 it was 
sucked by Actlus Glabrio. 

Y. Hequignon, La Tallee du Spercheros (1937). H 1). W. 
LAMPADIO, Gaius Ocavius, a Roman scholar of 
the second century n C., prompted by the influence of 
Crates of Mallos to take a literary interest in carly Latin 
poets (Suet. Gram. 2). Ele arranged in seven books the 
Bellum Punicum ot Naevius, 


LAMPOON (Garrik). The tradition of abusive and 
sutuical verse seems to have been mdigenous to the 
Greeks. An early example can be scen in the verses with 
which Archilochus assailed Lycambes, or later those with 
which llipponax attacked Bupalus. The form was 
recognized by the word tapfos, used tor any poetry 
which abused (cf. Procl. ap. Phot. Bibl. 321 a 28, Ael. 
VH 3. 40, Poll. 2. 54). Tlence it was applied to the 
sutirical verses of Xenophanes and Timon. See also 
ALCAEUS (3) OF MESSENE, C. M.B. 


LAMPROCLES (carly sth c. n c.), Athenian musician 
and poet, teacher of Damon (schol. PI. Alc. 118c), 
exponent of the mixo-Lydian mode (Plut. De mus. 16), 
composer of dithyrambs (Ath. 491 c) and of a famous 
hymn to Athene quoted by Aristophanes (Nub. 967). 

"TF\I Page, Poet. Mel. Gr 79 f. 

Crriicism. U. von Wilumowitz-Muellendorff, Vextg. d. gr, Tyr. 
(1900), X4 t. C. M. B. 


LAMPS (Avyvos, lucerna) were used not only to illumine 
interiors and shop exteriors, but as votive offerings to 
deities and as tomb-furniture. ‘The commonest materials 
were bronze and clay, and olive oil the usual fuel (see 
LIGHTING). Middle and Late Minoan clay and stone 
lamps are plentiful, usually having unbridged nozzles, 
and certain handled, open vessels from Mycenaean sites 
have been described as lumps, but recognizable lamps 
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appear only on the fringes of the Mycenaean world, in 
places, like Cyprus, close to the lamp-using countries of 
the last. Homer has only a single reference to lamps (Od. 
19. 34), and after the Bronze Age there are no identifiable 
lainps in Greece until the early seventh century n.c when 
‘cocked-hat’ lamps of Athenian manutacture are found, 
deriving trom Eastern examples, the production ot which, 
in Palestine, continued with only cultural breaks, {rom 
about 2000 B.C. In Italy outside the Greek cities the use 
of lamps, apart from some isolated Etruscan examples, 
docs not begin betore the third century. The more 
efficient bridged nozzle was introduced, probably in Asia 
Minor or the Islands, towards the end of the seventh 
century. “hereafter the Greek wheel-made lamp has a 
tendency to become less open and shallow. Athens would 
appear to he the main innovator of new forms; these 
products were exported and copied over much of the 
Greek world. Mould-made lamps, with greater possibili- 
ties for different shapes and decorative features were 
introduced at the beginning of the third century H.C. 
Hellenistic moulded lamps, decorated on their wide 
shoulders, died out ın the first century A.D. when the new 
Itahan lamps, with dished tops bearing rehef pictures, 
swamped the market and were copied everywhere. 
Elaborate specimens with many nozzles are not uncom- 
mon, while the forms of the mctal lamps are extremely 
vantied. Clay lamps modelled in a great vanety of plastic 
forms are found from the third century B.C. through to the 
later Empire. In the second and third centuries A.D. there 
was a revival of high-quality lamps in Corinth and Athens, 
and the Italian lamps degenerated. From the fourth 
century the finest lamps were produced in North Atrica, 
probably near Carthage, and Christian symbolisin Dbe- 
comes common. After the sixth century few lamps of 
good workmanship were produced, except in Palestine 
and Egypt. 

H. B. Walters, Briish Museum Catalogue of Lamps (1914); O. 
Thoneer, Corinth av, 2 G70), 5 Toescheke. Lampen aus | indomssa 


Goto), R IHT Howland, Athemun Agura iw (1ysk), J. Perlzwerg, 
Atheman Agora vn (1961). D. M. B. 


LAMPSACUS, a Phocaean foundation in the northern 
Troad with a good harbour. [ts strategic position guard- 
ing the eastern entrance to the Hellespont explains the 
city’s economic prosperity and historical significance. 
Hence, too, sprang tts attempt to check the elder Miltiades’ 
domination of the Chersonese. In the sixth and fifth 
centuries Lampsacus passed successively under Lydian, 
Persian, Athenian, and Spartan control. It was assigned 
by Artaxerxes | to Themistocles, whom it supplied with 
the wine for which it was tamous. Its tribute of twelve 
talents as a member of the Delian League, and its 
gold coinage in the fourth century, attest ns commercial 
well-being. Attempts to assert its independence against 
Persia and Athens were quickly repressed, but in the 
fourth century Lampsacus enjoyed long periods of self- 
government. Its prosperity continued during the Hellen- 
suc age and under the Roman Republic (Cic. 2 berr. i. 
24. 63) and Empire. 


W. Leal, Strabo on the Troad (1923), 92. D.E W. W. 


LANUVIUM, modern Lanuviv, an ancient Latin city 
in the Alban Fills (Cato fr. 58 P.; Strabo 5. 239). In 338 
n.c, Rome dissolved the Latin League, granted Lanuvium 
Roman citizenship, and officially adopted its famous cult 
of Juno Sospes (Livy 8. 14; Cic. Nat. D. 1. 83: for 
ancient remains, G. Bendinelli, Mon. Ant. 1922, 292). 
Although it suffered in the Civil Wars (App. BCiwv. 5. 
24), Lanuvium, unlike many Latian towns, continued 
to flourish even in imperial times (however, reject Lib. 

olon. 235). Malo, Rosciws, and Antoninus Pius were 
born there (Cic. Mil. 27; Div. 36, S.IL.A. Ant. Pius 1; 
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Comm. 1). Lanuvium was often confused with Lavinium 
(q.v.): hence its medieval name Civita Lavinia. 


G. B. Colburn, AJ Arch 1914; A. E. Gordon, Cults af Lanuvium 
(U S.A. 19338). E T.S. 


LAOCOÖN, a legendary Trojan prince, brother of 
Anchises and priest of the Thymbraean Apollo or (in 
some accounts) of Poseidon. Of his story as it was told 
by Arctinus in the J/tupersis, by Bacchylides, and by 
Sophocles in a tragedy bearing his name we know little. 
According to the generally accepted tale (Verg. Aen. 2. 
40-56, 199-231; Apollod. Fpit. 5. 17-18), he protested 
against the proposal to draw the Wooden IHorse within 
the walls of "Troy, and two preat serpents coming over the 
sea from the island of Tenedos killed him and his two 
sons (in Aretinus one son, in Quint. Smyrn. 12. 444-97 
Laocoon himself escaped). According to Hyginus (Fab. 
135. 1) the serpents were sent by Apollo to punish him for 
having married in spite of his priesthood, in Quint. 
Smyrn, and Virgil, by Athena on account of his hostile 
attitude to the Horse. The story is famous not only from 
the dramatic pathos of Virgil's rendering, but as the 
subject of one of the most famous examples of ancient 
sculpture, the marble group now in the Vatican which 
depicts father and two sons in their death-agony. ‘Thuis, 
a masterpiece of the Pergamene school, was the work of 
three Rhodian sculptors, Agesander, Polydorus, und 
Athenodorus, of the second half of the first century. In 
Roman umes it was exhibited in the palace of the Em- 
peror ‘Titus, and in Pliny’s view (HN 36. 37) surpassed 
all other works of painting and sculpture. Lessing made 
it the text for his famous essay of 1766 on the difference 
between poetry and the fine arts. 


H. Klemmknecht, Fermes 1944, 66 ff R A.W M. 


LAODICE (1), in mythology, a stock name for women 
of high rank, meaning ‘princess’ (cf. CREON, CREUSA), e.g. 
(a) a daughter of Priam, see ACAMAS, DEMOPHON, (b) a 
daughter of Agapenor (q.\.), she founded the teniple of 
Paplhian Aphrodite in Tegea (Paus. 8. 53. 7, cf. 5. 3); 
(c) daughter of Agamemnon (//. 9. 145), later replaced 
by Electra (q.v. 3). II J R. 


LAODICE (2), probably a mece of Antiochus I (q.v.), 
marricd her cousin Antiochus TI (q.v.), by whom she had 
twosonsandtwoorthrcee daughters. Antiochus repudiated 
her and her children in favour of Berenice (daughter 
of Ptolemy II), whose son (b. 251 B.C.) became heir- 
apparent. ‘he result, when Antiochus died, was a war 
of succession, in which Egypt supported Berenice’s son 
(Third Syrian’, or ‘Laodicean War’, 246-241), though 
Ptolemy IIIs expedition in Asia did not prevent mother 
and son from being killed by JT.aodice’s supporters. 
Tradition gives laodice a share in inspiring and organ- 
izing the resistance (especially in Asta Minor) which 
enabled her elder son to succeed as Seleucus IT. 


W W. Tarn, CAH vu, ois f; W Otto, Britràge zur Seleukiden- 
geschichte des } Jahrhunderts v. Chr (1928), 4% ft. 


G.T. G. 


LAODICEA AD LYCUM (Auoðirea ETI Avnw, also 
called A. ris Actas), a city founded by Antiochus II 
(261-246 P.C.) and called after his wife Laodice (q.v. 2). 
It occupied the site of an older city on a flat hill overlook- 
ing the valley of the Lycus a few miles east of its junction 
with the Macander; its territory was bounded by the 
rivers Avwos and Kampos, symbolized as Wolf and Boar 
on its coins, It lay on a great trade-route and was one 
of the most prosperous cities in Asia; ıt was the head of a 
conventus and one of the ‘Seven Churches’ of the Apo- 
calypse. Diocletian made it the metropolis of the province 
of Phrygia. W. M. C. 
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LAOMEDON, legendary king of Troy, for whose 


genealogy see DARDANUS. Ior his relations with Heracles 
see HERACLES; for his dealings with Apollo and Poseidon 
see ibid. Apart from this he has little place in mythology, 
the most interesting feature of his legend being the story 
of his grave, which lay over the Scaean Gate and ensured 
the safety of the city so long as it was undisturbed 
(Servius on Aen. 2. 241, cf. Plaut. Bacch. 955; sce 
W. F. J. Knight in CY 1933. 257 ff., cf. the tomb of 
Aitolos in Elis, Paus. 5. 4. 4). This undoubtedly refers to 
some kind of magical precaution, whether or not origin- 
ally associated with Troy. 


LARCIUS (? LARGIUS) LICINUS (ist c. a.n.) wrote 
a Cicero-mastix, Its reprehensible audacity in criticizing 
the orator 1s coupled by Gellius (17. 1. 1) with that of 
Asimius Gallus. 


w 
LARES (older LASES, Arval hymn; Henzen, Arcta 
Aruahum, cciv. 33). ‘The etymology and consequently 
the connexion, if any, with the names Larentia (Acca, 
q.v.), Larunda, Lara, and Etruscan [Lasa and Larth are 
very uncertain (Boehm, op. cit. mfra, 806 f.). As to their 
Origin there are two principal theories, supported respec- 
tively by Samter and by Wissowa, W. Warde Fowler, and 
K. Latte. 

(1) ‘They are the ghosts of the dead. Samter starts 
from the Lar fanuliaris, and supposes him closely con- 
nected with the cult of the dead, because (a) if a bit of 
food falls on the floor during a meal, 1t 1s proper to burn 
it before the Lares (Pliny, HN 28. 27; see X. F. M. G. 
Wolters, Antique Folklore (1935), 96 ff., but contra, Rose, 
Gnomon 1936, 390). Now the floor is a notorious haunt 
of ghosts; the food, therefore, has gone to the ghosts’ 
region and so 1s formally given to the ghosts. (b) At the 
Compitalia, or festival of the cross-roads (cross-rouds 
being again a favourite place for ghosts cf. HECATT), tt 
was the custom to hang up a male or female puppet for 
each free member of a household, a ball for cach slave 
(Festus, 272. 15 Lindsay, cf. 108. 27; 273. 7), that the 
Lares, says Festus, might spare the living and take these 
surrogates instead. This is a quite reasonable precaution 
against ghosts. (c) The connexion, which he assumes, 
with Larentia and the Larentalia definitely connects them 
with chthoman ritual. 

(2) Wissowa points out that the Roman dead are 
honoured not ın the house but at their graves; the hearth 
is the place of Vesta and the d: Penates (qq.v.), and the 
Lar ( Jamiliaris), a later intruder. The ceremonial at the 
cross-roads is casily enough explained when ıt is remem- 
bered that a compitum is properly and originally the place 
where the paths separating four farms meet (Gromatici, 
302. 20 ff., Lachmann; schol. Pers. 4. 28). This has 
no ghostly associations, but ıt regularly had a chapel of 
the lares, and Latte would explain the rite as a purifica- 
tion, not a sacrifice. That the Lar familiaris (Lar of the 
servants, rather than of the household generally, in origin) 
was brought into the house by the farm-slaves 1s Jikely, 
cf. Warde Fowler, Roman Essays (1920), 61. 

The Lares, then, are originally deities of the farm-land. 
From this, and from the secondary cult in the houses, they 
expand (apart from purely theoretical developments of 
the use of their name to signify ghost or darman) (1) into 
guardians of any cross-way, including one in a city. 
Hence grew up in Rome the collegia compitalicia, associa- 
tions of humble people, mostly freedmen, who tended 
the shrines, and their festival. These were restored by 
Augustus, with the addition of his own Genius (q.v.; Ov. 
Fasti 5. 145, Suet. Aug. 31. 3 with Latte, op. cit. 307); 
(2) into guardians of roads and wayfarers, Lares males, 
including travellers by sea, Lares permarini, (3) into 
guardians of the State in general, Lares praestites; sce 


LARES 


especially Wissowa, Ges. Abh., 274 ff.; Ovid, ibid. 129 ff., 
and Frazer thereon. 

Like all Roman deities the Lares have no mythology. 
Ovid (Fasti 2. 599 íf.) has a story of their begetting by 
Mercurius on Lura, manifestly a late invention and quite 
possibly his own. For another alleged mother see MANIA. 
In one version (Pliny, HN 36. 204) of the wonderful birth 
of Servius (q.v. 1) ‘Tullius his father is the Lar familiaris; 
a late anthropomorphizing (for a different one see Ovid, 
Fasti 6. 627) of an old folk-tale, that he or some other 
remarkable person was born of a woman fertilized by 
the fire. 

Since the cult of the Lar familiaris, whatever its origin, 
became universal (see for many examples 1n popular art 
G. K. Boyce in Amer. Acad. kome 1937), lar or lares 1s 
used like penates, by metonymy for ‘home’, ‘house’; 
fararium 1s ‘private chapel’, 


Latte, RR go tl H. J. R. 


LARINUM, town near the Adriatic immediately north 
of Apulia (q-v.): modern Larmo. "The Larinutes were 
ethnically identical with, but politically independent of, 
the neighbouring Frentant (q.v.). A wool trading centre, 
Larinum witnessed several of the Hlannibalic War 
operations, but is chiefly celebrated for its notorious 
cases of murder (see CLUENTIUS). E.T S. 


LARISSA, the principal city of Thessaly, dominating 
the ferule plain of Pelasgiotis, with an acropolis on a low 
hill protected by the uver Peneus. It was the first 
Thessalin city to strike coms, and its earliest issues, 
struch on the Persian standard, reflect both the medism 
of the Aleuadae (q.v.) and their influence over the 
Larisseans. In the second half of the fifth century the city 
was weakened politically by conflicts between rival fac- 
tions but apparently continued tts economic prosperity. 
From the end of the fifth century, although it formed the 
centre of aristocratic opposition to the tyrants of Pherae, 
its efforts were seldom successful without external 
support. Jason won Larissa before 374, but it resisted 
his successors by enhsting aid first from Thebes and 
later from Philip of Macedon. This policy led to the 
Macedonian annexation of “Thessaly, and Larissa re- 
mained im Macedonian hands unti iliberated by Rome in 
196, after which tt became the capital of the new ‘l'hessa- 
lian Confederacy and enjoyed considerable prosperity. 


F. Stahlin, Das helh mische Thessalien (1924), 94 i. H, D. W. 


LARUNDA, an extremely ohscure Roman goddess, 
said to be Sabine (Varro, Lang. 5. 74, ct. E. C. Evans, 
Cults of the Sabine Territory (1939), 227 (F.), and 
renerally supposed to be chthonian (Wissowa, RK 234). 
She was honoured with an annual sacrifice on Dec, 23 at 
an altar inthe Velabrum. The quantity of the fist syllable 
(known from Ausonius, 7echnop. 8.9 (p. 161 Peiper), ‘nec 
genius domuum, Larunda progenitus Lar’) suggests a 
possible connexion with Acca Larentia (q.v.). The 
ancients equate her with Lara, said by Ovid (Fasti 2. 
599 ff.) to be mother of the Lires (see Frazer ad loc.; 
Lactantius, Div. Inst. 1. 20. 45). The quantity, however, 
is against this. Probably this identification is meant by 
Philoxenus, 225 (LA 66), Lindsay- Laistner, Larunda: 
Sayovwv pyrnp, cf, [Placidus], 66 (L 15) Lindsay—Pirie, 
‘Larunda: quam quidam Maniam dicunt’, but the reading 
is doubtful. If right, cf. Varro, Ling. 9. 61, ‘uidemus 
enim Maniam matrem Larum dici’. For the Mother of 
the Lares cf. Henzen, Act. Arval. 145, and add Dessau, 
ILS 9522, on which sce L. R. Taylor in AZArch. 1935, 
299 ff.; E. Tabeling, Mater Larum (1932). The most 
probable explanation of the occurrence of this un-Roman 
genealogy in a sacral document ıs that it had been affected 
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by the theories mentioned above. On the whole question, 
sec Latte, RR g2. H. J. R. 


LASUS (b. c. 548-545 B.C., Suda), son of Charminus, of 
Hermione, hved at the court ot Hipparchus, where he 
disclosed the forgeries of Onomacritus (Hdr. 7. 6). Rival 
of Simonides (schol. Ar. Vesp. 1410), he composed hymns 
(Ath. 467 a, 624 ¢) and dithyrambs, of which he was 
a pioneer in Athens (schol. Pind. Ol. 13. 25; schol. Ar. 
Av. 1403; Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 16). 


TLxT. Page, Poet. Mel. Gr. 364 fl. C 


LATIFUNDIA. lt was a characteristic of ancient 
Oriental large estates that commercial, industrial, and 
lending enterprises were interrelated with agriculture. 
The primitive sert cstates of Linear B Hellas and of 
archaic Greece and Italy were broken up, except in back- 
ward countries like Thessaly, as a consequence of demo- 
cratic movements. Imitation of the ergasterion (see 
INDUSTRY), however, led to a new slave estate in classical 
Greece, which was larper than the normal peasant hold- 
ings, used scientific handbooks on agriculture, and pro- 
duced with a view to high profit. The Hellenistic large 
estates and the Italian /atifundia originated in a blending 
of Oriental and Greek estate systems in ITellenistic and, 
prohably, Carthaginian territories. The division of labour 
and the wide economic activities of Oriental estates were 
preserved, und very cheap labour became most important. 
Hellenistic estates like the dorea (‘concession’) of Ptolemy 
IPs minister Apollonius (q.v. 3) used more free workmen 
than slaves, in spite ot being actively engaged ın the slave 
trade. The West exploited cheap slave labour with an 
unrivalled mercenary spirit and cruelty. 

The Roman Jatifundium = originated ın distributions 
of the aver publicus m the early second century H.C., as 
soon as the wealth of the Roman upper class had suffi- 
ciently increased to imitate Eastern landlords. The villa 
with its slave famiha was much stronger economically 
than the surrounding peasants, because only large owners 
had capital for mtroducing new crops and breeds. In 
consequence, a large number of peasants in Italy and 
even in the provinces lost their homesteads. J.atifundia, 
with o:lla urbana, villa rustica, instrumentum vocale 
(-- slaves), semmnvocale (— cattle), and mutum (furniture 
and ımpicments) became characteristic of all Roman 
provinces. 

A change came as soon as slave labour ceased to be 
cheap, and the familia gave way to the colonus, who learned 
all the methods of laftıfundium agriculture uscful to him. 
A new type of large estate arose after A.D. 100 or so, the 
patrocimum, which later became a model for the Middle 
Ages. Most of the soil was in the hands of co/om, who 
cultivated small tracts in accordance with the teachings 
of Cato (1), Varro (2), and Columella (qq.v.), as far as 
the economic situation permitted. Enterprises in trade, 
craftsmanship, and banking, as well as small garrisons, 
remumed on the estates. ‘hese Late Roman estates, 
teyether with State and Church institutions, remained as 
islands of classical culture culture and expernrence during 
the difficult times of the Germanic, Slavic, and Islamic 
conquests. See AGER PUBLICUS, AGRICULTURE, COLONUS, 
GRACCHUS (3, 4), PASTURAGE, VILLA. 

F. M. Herchelhcim, KI. Pauly, s.vv. “Rauernstind’, ‘Collatio’. 


‘Grundbuch’, Hektemoro, ‘Idios Logo’, “Indictio’, ‘Leges 
Agrarac’. F.M H. 


LATIN, CHRISTIAN. The notion that the early 
Christian communities of the Roman world brought into 
being a distinct category of Latinity, which sub- 
sequently passed into general current usage, was put for- 
ward by Mgr. J. Schrijnen of the University of Nymegen 
in his Charakteristik des altchristlichen Latein (1932). His 
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pupils, notably Professor Christine Mohrmann, of the 
Nijmegen School of Christian Latin Studies, have done 
much to propagate Schrijnen’s theory by publishing an 
extensive serics of monographs on the language of the 
Church Fathers. 

However, the term ‘Christian Latin’ must be used with 
some reserve. The early Christians were charged by their 
antagonists with being a latebrosa et lucifuga natio, in 
publicum muta, in angulis garrula (Min. Fel. Oct. §). 
Such remarks may be regarded as hostile propaganda. 
The Christians were also suspect because of their weekly 
assemblies (Pliny, Tra. 96) which appeared to violate 
the ban on colleyta. But to argue from this that the 
Christians formed closed communities, living apart from 
their non-Christian neighbours, 1s unrealistic. They 
belonged largely to the lower orders, among whom they 
had to pursue their daily tasks, while many of them were 
slaves for whom segregation from the rest of the familia 
was clearly impossible. 

It is therefore rash to maintain that Christian Latin 
was a Sondersprache, if this 1s meant to have syntactical 
or even merely stylistic implications. Much has been 
made of the Grecisms prevalent in the language of the 
Christian writers. It is truc that the Latin versions of 
the Scriptures have many echoes of the Greek (as also 
of the Hebrew) originals and that these were the only 
reading which many Christians permitted themselves 
(the style of the authoress of the Jtmerarium Epernae 
(q.v.) is completely dominated by the Scriptures); but this 
would not make for a Latin markedly different from the 
Graeco-Latin of say the freedmen in Petronius’ Cena 
Trimalchionis. There is no evidence that the speech of 
the unlettered majority of Latin speakers converted to 
the new Faith was anything but the semo plebems of 
imperial umis, which already had a strong admixture of 
Greek, especially as regards vocabulary. 

In fact, the researches of the Nijmegen School are 
largely concerned with lexicology, and it 1s upon this that 
their Sondersprache rests. ‘Christian Latin’ owes what 
specific character it possesses to the large numher of 
loan-words from the Greek Bible and from the Greek 
technical language of hturgy and cxegesis (angelus, 
diabolus, episcopus, ecclesia, presbyter) and also to a 
number of Latin words which acquiied new, specifically 
Christian meanings, like orare (‘to pray’), gratia (‘grace’), 
sacramentum (‘sacrament’), saeculum (‘the world’), 
caritas (‘love’). 

The Church Fathers, even those well acquainted with 
the pagan classics, hke Augustine, Jerome, Ambiose, and 
Lactuntius, could on occasion write a Latin close to the 
popular idiom, while the language of the Vetus Latina and 
Vulgate versions shows morphological and svntactical 
phenomena such as change of gender and conjugation, 
increased use of Pecepositions to combat the breakdown 
of case endings, extensive compounding of nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs, replacement of the accusative 
and infinitive by quod, quia, quoniam, ctc., all of which are 
tound equi ly an the pagan writers and mark the evolu- 
ton of toe ..ving Latin towards Romance. 

See J. Schunnen, Charakteristik des altchr. Latem (Nijmegen, 


1912); Chi Mohi mann, Ftudes sur le latm dos Chrenens iwis (Rome, 
1961 5), also the seres Lanm'as Christanorum Prunacva, Nymegen 


{some twenty fascicles since 1992); Numerous articles in Viguhae 
Christianae and Revue Bene idictine, L. R. Palmer, The Latin 
Language (1954), ch. 7. P. B. C. 


LATIN LANGUAGE. Latin was originally the lan- 
guage of the city of Rome and the Latian plain, and it 
was only as Rome’s power extended that her language 
spread itself over the ancient Western world. It belongs 
to the Italic branch of the Indo-European tamily of 
languages and is thus akin to Greek, Germanic, Celtic, 
etc.; within Italy its ncarest relative is Fuliscan, and next 
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are the Italic dialects proper, Oscan and Umbrian (qq.v.). 
When and whence Italic came into Italy cannot be stated 
exactly, but ıt presumably came over the Alps and Apen- 
nines from somewhere in Europe before the eighth 
century B.C. Besides the numerous Italic dialects there 
were in Italy also Greek in the south and on the coust, 
Celtic in the north, and the non-Indo-European language 
of Etruria. All these exerted more or less influence upon 
Latin. Borrowings from Celtic were confined to a few 
words, e.g. petorritum, gaesum, carrus, and the Greek 
influenec, though considerable, did not come ın till late. 
From Etruscan came names such as Sulla, Casca, and 
many with an -n-sufhix, c.g. Perpenna, Sisenna, Maecenas. 
Etruscan also are technical terms such as histrio, subulo, 
persona, puteal, camillus, and perhaps even such common 
words as urbs and amare (infinitive). “he substitution of 
breathed for voiced sounds in words hke sporta (< onv- 
pioa), catamitus (<2 Tavopýòns), the aspirate in names like 
Gracchus, Cethegus, and the weakening or disappearance 
of syllables which resulted from the shifting of the word- 
accent as in Pollux (< ModAvdevens) arc probably duc to 
Etruscan. This theory receives support from the Etruscan 
names of the old Latin tribes, Ramnes, JDites, Liuceres 
(cf. Jucumo), and it is now generally accepted that the 
Latin alphabet is derived not directly from Greek but is 
partly of Etruscan origin. 
2. Outside Italy the Italic group (including T.atin) has 
its closest afinity with Celtic, and the number of morpho- 
logical innovations which both groups share gives much 
plausibility to the theory that their pre-cthnic speakers 
must have lived in close association after the separation 
of the Indo-European peoples. Both groups show 
(a) extension of the abstract-noun stems in -f7- by an 
-n-cufhx, e.g. men-fi-on-em; 

(b) superlative formation m -smmas, c.g. 
(-~ *aeprr-1smmos) ; 

(c) genit. sing. of -o-stems in -7:c¢¢ filr, Olr mapt; 

(d) medio-pussive formation mm -. — sequitur — Ir. 
sechedar; 
Both Celtic and Italic are divided into two sub- 
families, a Goidelic and Brythonic, and an Oscan- 
Umbrian and a Latin-Faliscan respectively, which 
differ in the same way in their treatinent of Indo- 
European q. Thus Latin has quod, quinque while 
Oscan has pod, pompe: lush has coirc (five), Welsh 
pump; Gaelic has Mac (e.g. MacDonald), Welsh 
Ap (e.g. Powell < Ap Howell). 

3. The most striking feature of Latin ts its accentuation. 
In Indo-European the accent was predominantly musical 
and was unrestricted. In the historical period of Latin, 
while remuuning musical, it was restricted by the tri- 
syllabic Jaw dependent on the quanurty of the penult. 
In the intervene period, however, it became strongly 
stress and shifted to the first syllable of the word. ‘This 
resulted in the transformation of words by 

(a) syncope: ardere, audere (cl. aridus, avridus); 

(b) umlaut: teneo, capio (cf. retineo, retentum; incipio, 

inceptum); 

(O iambic shortening: bené, vidë (cf. recté, audé), 
"Thus all short vowels in open position in medial syllables 
either disappearcd or were narrowed to i or é, and 
diphthongs became monophthongs, e.g. caedo, claudo 
(cí. occido, excliido). 

4. Other vocalic changes were the reduction of 
(accented) diphthongs ai, ez, of, eu, c.g. aedes (aiĝw), dico 
(Seixvvpi), unus (nir), iumentum (Levys), 

§. Of the consonants original 7 and u were lost very 
early, the former between any two vowels (c.g. trés 
<< “rrejes), the latter between two similar vowels if the 
first was accented, e.g. audi ~< audivt (but not in amdtt 
or avarus). Where i occurs between vowels it equals y, 
e.g. Maza. Initially dy- became b-, c.g. bis (cf. duo). In 
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the second century A.D. Latin © (pronounced w) came to 
be sounded like English øv (cf, vox, Fr. voix), and Latin b 
in certain positions developed the same sound (cf. habere, 
Fr. avoir). Hence late spellings hke Bictorimus, birtus. 
Between 450 and 350 n.C. intervocalic -s- became -r-, 
c.g. gero: gestum. Therefore, words such as rosa, miser are 
non-Latin, while in causa, fisus there was originally not 
-s- but -ss-. : 

6. The chief innovations in morphology are: 

(a) loss of the dual number; 

(b) new forms of genitive singular and nominative 

plural in -o- and -a- stems: 

(c) new adverbial forms an -é-, -m, -iter: 

(d) rise of the so-called sth declension: 

(e) confusion of consonantal stems with stems in f- 

and the disuse of the u declension in adjectives, 
c.g. 780s but suavis; 

(f) confusion of primary and secondary personal ter- 

munations in the verb; 

(g) almost complete disappearance of non-thematic 

CONJUPATIONS 5 

(A) fusion of aorist and perfect forms and of active and 

nuddle endings in what we call the perfect; 

(i) complete fusion of conjunctive and optative into 

one mood. 

7. Latin syntax has restricted case-usage more sharply 
than Greek except in the ablative, which combined 
ablative, locative, and sauiative-instrimental uses from 
which developed the cCharacteristically Jatin ablative 
absolute. In the verb there is a preat extension of the 
subjunctive, particularly in dependent clauses, and a very 
complex and strict system of orutio obliqua and sequence 
of tenses. 

8. Asavehicle of literature Latin, unlike Greek, appears 
at first as crude and unpolished in both verse and prose. 
The pioneer efforts of Ennis, however, to graft on Latin 
the artistic excellences of Grech were ably seconded by 
Lucretius and Catullus and culminate m the full glory 
of Latin poetry in the Aeneid of Virgil and of prose in 
the resonant periods of Cicero and the rich smoothness 
of Livy. The rhetorical stvle teaches its height in the 
Ovidian clepiac and the bnlliant epigram of ‘Tacitus. In 
the hands of the greatest masters Latin was shown to be 
the worthy vehicle of the thought of a great imperial 
race. 

A Medlet, Psquisse d'une dastowe de la langue latines (1938); 
Stalvy-Schnialy I atemusihe CGraniiatk, sth ed by Leumann - 


Hobnann (Müllers Handbuch, 1925), J Marouzenu, Le Late 
age), L R Palmer, Ihe Latin Language (1954) P. S. N. 


LATIN, SILVER. The period of Silver Latin is 
broadly from a.D. 17 to 130, but the hterary decline which 
marks il began even before Livy’s death. The loss of 
pohtical liberty and the practice of barren declamation 
led to a striving after novelty in which forced expression, 
exaggerated emphasis, antithesis, and epigram were culti- 
vated for the express purpose of winning applause. 
Though the dicton of Sencea ts still fairly classical, all 
these taults abound in his works, and thereafter the same 
vein of rhetoric runs through the literature, reaching its 
height in Tacitus, the greatest of Silver writers. Quinti- 
han has well summarized its faults when he says (book 8 
procm) ‘mhil iam proprium placct, dum parum creditur 
diseitum, quod et ahus dixisset’ and ‘tum demum 
mgeniosi scilicet, si ad mtelligendos nos opus sit ingenio’. 
The chief features of Silver Latin are: 
(1) words borrowed for prose from the poets, especially 
Virgil; 
(2) words in new (frequently poetical) meanings ; 
(3) new formations of agent-nouns in -for, -sor, and 
abstracts ın -sus, -ura, -mentum ; 
(4) as in poetry, use of simple instead of compound 
verbs; 
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(5) freer use of cases, c.g. dative of purpose, ablative 
of separation without preposition, ablative of 
duration of time, instrumental ablative even of 
persons, ctc. ; i 

(6) present and perfect subjunctive in oratio obliqua 
after secondary tenses; 

(7) subjunctive of indefinite frequency and its exten- 
sion to relative conjunctions; 

(8) interchange of quin and quominus; 

(9) quamvis, quanquam with subjunctive even when 
denoting facts; 

(10) tanquam, quasi, velut to express, not compurison, 
but alleged reason. P S.N. 


LATIN, SPOKEN. Colloquial Latin (sermo cotidianus) 
means the casy everyday Latin of cultured people in 
which, as Quintilian says, ‘cum amicis, comugibus, 
liberis, serus loquimur’. The plays of Plautus and 
Terence are written mostly in this style, just as in a 
modern comedy of manners the language 1s the ordinary 
speech of polite society. Thus Cicero tells us that the 
speech of nobly born Roman ladies, e.g. Lacla, was 
strongly reminiscent of the language of Plautus, and 
Terence has always been considered a model of familiar, 
but elegant, latinity. Particularly important are the 
letters of Cicero, especially those written to his ‘second- 
self” Atticus, or, c.g., to Puctus, to whom he says. ‘Quid 
tub: uideor m epistulis? nonne plebeio sermone agere 
tecum’ epistulas uero cotidianis uerbis texere solemus.’ 
Characteristic features of this style are (1) the frequency 
of diminutives; (2) inteijections, (3) very free syntax; 
(4) use of Greek words and tags, as we nowadays use 
French; (5) wide use of forms mtensificd by per- or 
weakened by sub-, e.g. subimadere. The same style in 
verse 1s found in Forace’s Satires and Epistles, and there 
are occasional lapses into colloquialisrn in other writers, 
c.g. Catullus. On a somewhat lower level are the Bellum 
Africanum and Bellum Tispanense, while in the De 
Arclutectura of Vitruvius we have what might be called 
the Laun of business lite. Very important, too, 1s the 
Satyricon of Petromus with its descending scale of 
urbunity from the cultured familiarity of Encolpius to the 
course vulgarity of chion and Habinnas. 

J B. Hofmann, Latetrasche Umgangssprache, 1925 (2nd ed with 


additions 1936), L R., Palmeir, 7hr Latin Language (1954) 
P.S N 


LATIN, VULGAR. Vulgar Latin is that form of the 
Latin language which was used by the uneducated classes 
in ltaly and the provinces. We know it from (1) inscrip- 
tions, (2) a few texts such as the Satyricon of Petronius, 
Itinerarium Eyeriae, Mulomedicina Chirons, Appendix 
Probi, and (3) the early devcloprnent of the Romance 
languages. It differs from classical Latin mainly in a 
disregard of seemingly unnecessary distinctions, a desire 
for greater regularity in word-form, and a striving after 
emphasis. Vowels are slurred and confused, final -m, 
-s, -t are dropped, b 1s contused with v, s with x; hence 
forms like oh, plevis, milex. Analogy creates nura, aprus, 
acrum, and syncope veclus, oclus, vrdis, frigda. Caelus and 
caelum arc pronounced caelo, whence confusion of gender 
(e.g. vinus, fatus); and the break-up of declension leads 
to a greatly increased use of prepositions (e.g. ab+- ante, 
de + intus). The infinitive and accusative construction 
disappears in favour of clauses with quia, quoniam, ut; 
and new perfect and future tenses are formed by auxi- 
liary verbs, hubere, debere, e.g. qui nasci habent (= nascen- 
tur). There 18 great activity in word-composition, 
especially diminutives of nouns (e.g. ossucula, oricla, 
audaculus) and {requentatives and intensives of verbs 
(e.g. ausare, contenebricare). Many common words 
become obsolete and are replaced by others, e.g. magnus, 
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édere, ludus, senex, ignis, ferre, emere by grandis, mandu- 
care, tocus, vetulus, focus, portare, comparare. Finally, the 
word-order of Vulgar Latin 1s simpler and more rational, 
e.g. ‘Hacc est autem vallis ingens et planissima, in qua 
flu Israhel commorati sunt his dicbus, quod sanctus 
Moyses ascendit ın montem Domin? (Jt:nerarium 
Eyeriae, 2. 2). 

V. Vadnanen, Je Latın vulgaire des inscriptions pompetennes 


(Berlin, 1958); G Rohlfs, Sermo vulgaris latenus (‘Vdbingen, 1956); 
L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (1954). P.S. N. 


LATINI. The inhabitants of the plain of J.atium—a 
people of mixed stock, predominantly ‘cremutors’ but 
including a late wave of ‘inhumators’—lived originally in 
numerous small communities, populi, which gradually 
coalesced or were forcibly amalgamated between the 
sixth and fourth centurics B.c. into Jarger States, the 
greatest of which was Rome. ‘lhe populi formed con- 
federations for religious purposes. The largest was the 
cult-group of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mount, the 
presidency of which passed carly to Rome but was of no 
political significance. The ‘league of Ferentina’, based 
on a shrine of Diana in the territory of Aricia, was from 
the sixth to the fourth century the political centre of all 
Latium, where the representatives of the independent 
populi deliberated on cqual terms, elected federal 
officers, and decided on joint policy. "hese conditions, 
interrupted by the partial ascendancy of the Etruscan 
kings of Rome, were reaffirmed by the Cassian treaty 
(see CASSIUS 1) and continued during the troubled period 
of the fifth century tll, in the fourth, Rome began to 
encroach seriously on her neighbours. Eventually, in 
338, Rome incorporated the smaller States and re- 
duced the larger to subject allies. "The characteristics 
of the later Latın Name were fixed in this early period 
by the continuous tradition of social and political 
equality between the Latins. Even the establishment 
of federal colonies drawn from all the Latın pcoples, 
and the sharing of booty won ın federal wars, per- 
sisted unchanged after 338 (see TUS LATIT, COMMERCIUM). 
Henceforth the Latin Name consisted of the few remain- 
ing populi Latini and an ever-growing number of Latin 
colonies, of which the man-power was increasingly drawn 
from Rome. These colonics were autonomous States 
subject to Rome only in foreign policy, but dependent 
for their existence upon the Roman law establishing 
them. This autonomy remained unchallenged even when 
Rome in the second century assumed the supervision of 
all Italy, since her edicts were only advisory. Vhe Latin 
Name provided Rome with numerous troops e formula 
togatorum, and garrisoned Italy at strategic points with 
loyal colonies. T'he Latins by their origin and special 
social position formed an intermediate category between 
Romans and the foreign socit Italui (see socii), and were 
commonly associated by Rome in many material privi- 
leges with Roman citizens. Though in 209 twelve 
colonies objected to the strain of continuous military 
service and were later punished (but not by diminution 
of civic rights), the Latins remained continuously loyal 
till the abuse by Roman commanders of their imperium 
at the expense of individual Latins lcd to a demand 
for the ius provocatioms, which, after the rebellion of 
Fregellae (125), may have been granted by the tribune 
Drusus in 122; for the Latins took no major part in 
the Social War, accepting the Roman citizenship by the 
Lex Iulia. After 89 B.C. Latsum became a purely legal 
concept (see IUS LATII). 


ANCIENT SOURCES. Livy and Dion. Hal Antiquitiet, passim, are 
basic, but misleadingly retroyect Roman supremacy to carliest period. 
Scattered references in Cato, Cicero, Gellius, Pliny FIN, Varro, etc. 
Also Gaius, Digest. 

MoperN Liigraiune. (a) Republic: K. J. Beloch, Der ttalische 
Bund (1880); Röm. Gesch. (1926); De Sanctis, Stor, Rom.; M. 
Gelzer, 'Latium’ in PW’; Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. ii. 1, for legal 
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aspects; E. T. Salmon, Phoenix 1951, 93 Ñ., 124 ff., A. Alféldi, Early 
Rome and the Latins (U.S A. 1965), L T Salmon, JRS 1936, 47 fÈ., 
A H. McDonald, FRS 1944, 11 ft , for second century, A Rasenbers. 
Hermes 1919; A. N Sherwin-White, T'he Roman Citizenship (1939), 
J Gohlen, Rom und Italien (1939); E. T Salinon, Roman Coloniza- 
tron(rg6g).(6) Empire E.G Hardy, Stx Roman Charters, blirschteld. 
AL. Schr. (1913) xxu. See alsa MUNICIPIUM A N. S.-W, 


LATINI IUNIANI. By a Lex lunia (Norbana?) of 
either 17 H.C. or A.D. 19, a slave of a Roman citizen manu- 
mitted informally or in violation of certain rules of 
Augustus (see FREEDMEN) became not a Roman citizen 
but a Latinus, a status now wholly divorced from nation- 
ality (see TUS LATTI; LATINI). There is no way of knowing 
how numerous the Latim Lumani were, nor is it clear why 
the status was established ın the first place. "The Lex 
Juma gave the benefit of tull statutory sanction to informal 
manumissions, previously protected only by prnetorian 
action, while at the same time lowering the status of a 
man so freed. His chief civil disability was that on his 
death his property reverted to his former master, and 
that is what preoccupied the legal writers on the subject. 
He could still acquire citizenship in one of several ways, 
for cxample, once he had a one-year-old legitimate child. 
Justinian abolished Latimutas lumiana in 531. 

For alternative views, see A. Steinwenter, PW xii. 1; 
A M. Duff, /reedmenin the Early Roman Empire (reissue 
1958), 75 ÍT., 210 ÍT. M ILF. 


LATINUS, eponymous hero of the T.atini (q.v.). [Tesiod 
(Theog. 1011—16) makes him the son of Circe and 
Odysseus and king of the 'Tyrrhenians. 'Timacus first 
connects him with Aeneas, whose daughter Rhome 
Latinus married and had as sons Rhomus (n Roman 
tradition Remus) and Romulus, founders of Rome. 
Cato’s version (probably also that of Naevius and Ennius) 
is that Latinus betrothes his daughter Lavinia to Acneas; 
Turnus, to whom she was tormerly promised, makes war 
with Latinus on Aeneas, Latinus is billed, and Aencas 
becomes king of the Latins. In Livy's version (1. 2) 
Latinus is killed fighting with Aeneas aginst Turnus. 
Virgil (Aen, books 7-12) in the main follows Cato's 
version, but makes Latinus son of Faunus and the nymph 
Marica, Latinus, a weak and vacillating character, takes 
no part in the war and only emerges from his palace to 
propose concessions to Aeneas (book 11) and to arrange 
the single combat of ‘I'urnus and Aeneas (book 12). 
C 


LATIUM, lying between the Apennines and the Tyrrhe- 
man Sea in western Italy, originally was a small area 
about the Albanus Mons (q.v.). By 500 n.c., however, ıt 
stretched from the 'l'iber to the Ciırceian promontory 
(Latium Vetus). Subsequently Latium embraced Vol- 
saan, Auruncan, and Hernican territories, and by Strabo’s 
time included Mons Massicus and Sinuessa (Latium 
Adtectum). Augustus amalgamated Latum with Cam- 
pania, and after A.D. 292 the name Campania prevailed; 
consequently Latium 1s still called Campagna. Eastern 
Latium (the Apennine slopes and Trerus valley) and 
Central Latium (an undulating plain embracing the 
Alban Hills and Pomptine Marshes) supported large 
herds; subterranean drainage channels, excavated appar- 
ently in pre-Roman times, aided flourishing agricultural 
operations. Western Latium contained extensive forests. 
Latium was well watered and possessed sulphur springs, 
abundant volcanic building-materials (tufas, travertine, 
basalt, pozzolana), and a road network (ultimately deve- 
loped into Viae Latina, Appi, etc.). The earliest inhabit- 
ants, the prehistoric Aborigines, (— Ligurians? or 
Sicels? Ciacer: identifies the two) apparently did not 
apeak Latin. In historical times Latium was peopled by 
Latini, traditionally a mixed race and presumably an 
amalgam of the prehistoric population and various 
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Bronze and Iron Age invaders: ‘Southern Villanovans’ 
(q.v.) (who probably introduced Latin into Latium), 
Sabelli, and apparently Picenes (= Illyrians). The Latini 
inhabited mutually independent scttlements on knolls or 
mountain slopes, but from early times grouped themselves 
together for religious, and ultimately for political, pur- 
poses. ‘There were several Latin federal sanctuaries (at 
Albanus Mons, Ardea, Aricia, Lavinium, and elsewhere) 
and therefore perhaps several Latin Leagues, although 
tradition is expliat about only one—that led by Alba 
Longa (q.v.). When Rome destroyed Alba (c. 600 B.C.) 
she allegedly succeeded her as leader of this league. How- 
ever, when the Roman monarchy fell (508 n.c.) the Latini 
(led apparently by Tusculum, Aricia, Lanuvium, Cora, 
Tibur, Pometia, Ardea: Cato, Orig. fr. 58 P) threw off 
any predominance Rome possessed, but failed to sub- 
ordinate her to themselves (see REGILLUS LACUS). In 493 
B.C. Rome and the Latm League signed a defensive 
alliance (foedus Cassianum) against threatening Volsci 
and Aequi. For Rome’s subsequent relations with the 
Latini see LATINI, TUS LATII. 

Depopulation of Latium began c. 300 B.C., caused 
chiefly by the centripetal pull of Rome, various wars 
(Pyrrhic, Hannibalic, Civil), the growth of Jarifundia, 
and malaria (which, however, reached its full virulence 
much later). The Augustan pocts mention, and exag- 
gerate, the desolation of Gabu and other places; Pliny, 
sumificantly, records towns that had utterly disappeared. 
Other towns (e.g. Tibur, Praeneste, Antium) undoubtedly 
became fashionable resorts, and m imperial umes Latum 
contumned numerous opulent villas. Ln general, however, 
its towns failed to revive. Pasturage ousted agriculture 
(Pliny, Ep. 2. 17) and, after the Barbarian Invasions, 
Latium assumed that derelict appearance which it bore 
until recently. 

ANCHNI Sounds Tave, bks 1-8; Don Hal bks. 1-11; Diodors 
Romuche Annalen, cd Drachmann, Verg Aen. bks 7-12, Sthubo 
5s. 228 1, Phov, HN 3. 541, Mda 2 4 70. 

Mop Laiva M Zoeller, Latium und Rom (1878); T. 
Ashby, Roman Campagna m Classical limes (1927); T brank, 
Keononnc History of Rome (1927), © Luph, J santuart celeln: del 
Lazio antico (1932), O. Sathund, Opuscula Archacotogtca 1 (1934), A, 
Hlakewav, JRS 1975, 120, H Rudolph Stadt und Staat om roms Aen 
Trade ioys, ] Whatmough, onndatnons of Roman lraly (1937), E- 
Ciacen, Le orm dt Roma (1917), A N. Shernwin-White, Koman 
Cinzenshap 0939); B. Villy, I eros Latium (1947); A Allolda, 


Farh Rome and the Latins (US A 1965, with good bibhapt anhy). 
See also LATINI. ET S. 


LAUDATIO FUNEBRIS, the funeral oration, origm- 
ally part of the rites of the Roman patrician gens, developed 
into a public laudatio, pronounced by a magistrate, later 
over women us well as men, e.g. Catulus’ mother. Jt 
retained its traditional character, linking praise of the 
deceased with glorification of his ancestors, covering 
public and (probably) private life, and describing out- 
standing events. The encomiastic treatment, when the 
laudationes were published, tended to falsify history 
(Livy 8. 40. 43 27. 27. 13; Cic. Brut. 16. 62). In Roman 
biography—as in Roman portraiture -the funeral rites 
added emphasis, especially on the political side, to the 
Hellenistic technique from the later Permpatetic school 
which had been accepted in Rome (see BIOGRAPHY, 
ROMAN). 

Polyb. 6. 53-4. F Vollmer, Laud. jun Rom. historia et rel, editio 
(802), F. Leo, The griech -rom. Hl ade ae D. R. 
Stuart, pochs of Greek and Roman Biography (1928), a OND: 
LAUREA, Marcus Tutttus, one of Cicero's freedmen, 
wrote an epigram on the hot sp-mgs which burst out at 
Cicero’s villa soon after his death (Pliny, HN 31. 7-8). 

Vaehiens, FPR 416; Morel, FPL 8o. 

LAURENTUM, on the Tyrrheman coast of Latium 


immediately below the Tiber mouth, where Aencas found 
King Latinus reigning (qq.v.). Although separately 
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mentioned in the Latin War, it had dwindled to insigni- 
ficance by imperial times, when its inhabitants formed 
one community with those of nearby Lavinium. Ruins 
still exist of the Younger Pliny's celebrated Laurentune 
villa (Epp. 2. 17). 

B. Tilly, Vergil's Latium (1947). E. T.S. 
LAURIACUM, modern Lorsch near Enns on the 
Danube, was a Celtic and Roman settlement in Noricum. 
An earth and timber military station occupied from the 
first century A.D. was superseded under Marcus Aurelius 
by a legionary fortress occupied by the newly raised 
Legio 1H Italica. Lauriacum was destroyed in 405 by the 
QOstrogoths. J.J. W. 


LAURIUM, a hilly district in south Attica near Cape 
Sunium, was onc of the largest mining arcas in the Greck 
world, famed for production of silver from galena. 'The 
deposit was discovered probably in the carly Iron Age. 
Exploitauien was at first limited to surface operations 
with little or no burrowing. However, with impetus 
supplicd by the tyrant Pisistrutus and by the increasing 
demand for coined silver, more sophisticated techniques 
and a growing understanding of the basically sunple 
geological formation led to the finding of rich beds of ore 
lying deep below the surface, particularly at Muronea 
c. 483 B.C. (Arist. Ath. Pol. 22. 7). The mines Hourished 
m the filth century until the latter part of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, and they did not revive fully until the second 
half of the fourth century; in the third they suffered 
under the low prices of silver, but werc exploited ruthlessly 
in the second until the revolt of the slave workers in 
103. A few tailings were reworked in the first century 
A.D., and the mines closed soon after. An attempt was 
made to reopen them ın the fourth century. ‘Throughout 
the district there are copious remains from the mining 
industry: buildings, shafts, cisterns, and washing tables, 
The mines were considered the property of the State 
and were rented out 10 private citizens by the poletat 
(q.v.). Fragments of those leases have been found in the 
Athenian Agora. 

k. Aidaillon, Les Mines du Lauron (1807); G. M. Calhoun, 
‘Ancent Athenian Mining’, J. beon Bus Fest, 1931, 999 0; M. 


Crosby, “Lhe Leases of the Laurcion Mines’, Hesp. 1950, 189 f).; 
Forbes, Stud Amc. Technol. vm, 193 t. C. W.J E. 


LAUS PISONIS, a panegyric in 261 hexameters on a 
Calpurnius Piso, possibly the conspirator ot A.D. 65 (cf. 
Tac. Ann. 15. 48; 2 Vallac ad Juv. 5. 109 is based on 
L.P. and has no independent valuc). The style ts correct 
but diffuse. Efforts to identify the poet have been fruitless, 

TERY, TRANSLATION, AND Bim tocraryy. Dull, Minor Lat Poets; 
R. Verdiére, T. Calpurnu Siculi De Laude Pisains, etc. (rosa): 


LAVINIUM: modern Pratica di Mare, where Aeneas 
(q.v.) landed in Latium (q.v.), a town of the Latin 
League, whose federal sanctuary it became im the sixth 
century B.C.: thirteen large archaic altars survive im situ. 
The Romans revered Lavinium for its Trojan associations, 
its Venus temple common to all Latins, its cults of Vesta 
and Penates, and its loyalty ın the Latin War. It dwindled 
to a village, however. In imperial times, if not in primitive 
(see Livy 1. 14), Lavintum apparently formed one com- 
munity with Laurentum (q.v.), Laurolavinium, whose 
aristocrats were styled Laurentes Lavinutes (Dessau, 
ILS 1371). 

A. Alfuldi, Early Rome and the Latins (U.S.A. 1965), metic hall 
bibhography). E S. 


LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN. I. Crvit Law. 
The beginning and the end of the historical development 
of Roman law are marked by two legislative works, both 
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unique in universal legal history, though different in 
origin, nature, and structure---the XII Tables (q.v.) and 
Justinian’s codification (see DIGESTA, TRIBONIANUS, CODEX, 
INSTITUTIONES). In the intervening thousand years the 
Romans produced no codification; the XII Tables were 
never repealed and remained formally effective, though 
in a considcrable part obsolete, down to the time of 
Justinian, Though probably no more than a publication 
ot the most important rules of the existing customary 
law, they were for the Romans, and still are for us, the 
starting-point of the history of Roman law. Four periods 
may be distinguished in that history: (a) the period of 
the primitive law, ending with the third century b.C.; 
(b) the formative period of the last two centuries B.C.; 
(c) the classical period of the first two and a half cen- 
turies A.D., or, more narrowly, of the century from c. 
130 to f. 230 (see JULIANUS 2, EDICTUM, JURISPRUDENCE); 
(d) the post-classical penod, in which the law, particu- 
larly in the Western Empire, 1s ‘vulgarized’, but which 
culminates in the East in a classical revival and the 
codification of Justiman. The great bulk of the sources 
for our knowledge of the private law comes from the 
extracts or the writings of the jurists of the classical 
period (in the narrower sense) preserved, and to an un- 
certain extent altered, in Justinian’s Digesta (q.v.). 

z. The most characteristic mark of the primitive law 
was its rigorous formalism: both ın legal transactions and 
in htigation solemn oral forms were required; the will of 
the parties was without effect unless clothed in these 
forms. In this respect Roman law resembles other primi- 
tive systems, It differs from them in the simplicity of the 
forms, and ın its ‘economy’ ın their use: a very small 
number of forms serves a wide variety of purposes (see 
MANCIPATIO, EMANCIPATIO, ADOPTIO, MANUS, NEXUM, 
STIPULATIO). And like other early systems ıt was ex- 
clusive: the small rustic community excluded foreigners 
from participation in its own ims Quiritium (see TUS 
GENTIUM). The Rornan family preserved its exclusive 
organization and its central place (see PATRIA POTESTAS). 

3. In the last two or three centuries R.C., however, 
the expansion of Rome’s commerce and Empire over the 
Mediterrancan world made 11 impossible to maintain the 
formalism and exclusiveness of the old tus crvile (q.v.). 
New, informal institutions appear, resting on the inten- 
tions of the partics and not on the observance of external 
forms, notably the ‘consensual’ contracts (see CONTRACT, 
ROMAN LAW OF), which provide for the principal com- 
mercial transactions. ‘l‘hese new institutions were open to 
foreigners and citizens alike (see 1US GENTIUM), and so also 
now was the central contract of stipulatio (q.v.). Special 
courts of recuperatores (q.v.) had early been set up for 
disputes with non-citizens, and ¢. 242 B.C. a special 
praetor (q.v.) peregrinus was created with jurisdiction 
over such litigation. In the same period the old formal- 
istic procedure for the trial of suits between citizens 
(legis actiones) pave way to the informal and flexible formu- 
lary procedure (see below, II). All this was accompanied 
and made possible by a first flowering of Icgal thought 
and writing, stimulated by contact with Greek culture 
but essentially Roman in character (see JURISPRUDENCE). 
Owing to the sparsity of direct contemporary evidence 
the details of much of this development are obscure, but 
it is plain that ın this period the foundations were laid 
both of the flexible system which was capable of satisfy- 
ing the needs of a great Empire, and of the legal literature 
which has influenced legal development ever since. 

4. A factor which contributed vitally to the release of 
the law from its early rigidity was the development of the 
tus hunorarium (see EDICTUM). ‘The introduction of the 
formulary procedure did more than simplify procedure. 
It gave the controlling magistrate (and especially the 
praetor (q.v.) urbanus) the power, in effect though not in 
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form, to reform and develop the law. Under the system 
of legis actiones a claim could be instituted only in one of 
a lumited number of ritual modes recognized by statute. 
The praetor’s function was to administer but not to alter 
this system. With the introduction of the formulary 
procedure, however, he acquired the power to grant new 
remedies (by way of action, defence, etc.) and thercby 
to ‘support, supplement, and correct the civil law’ (Dig. 
I. 1. 7. 1). He supported it by giving more effective 
remedies to enforce existing rights (see, e.g., INIURIA); he 
supplemented and corrected ıt by enforcing claims which 
the civil law did not recognize and barring those which 
it did. This supplementing and correcting power pro- 
duced a dualism between the old ius ciuile and the newer 
tus honorartum in some fields, especially in the law of 
inheritance (q.v.) and of ownership (see DOMINIUM). 

§. Legislation (see Comiria) played only a minor part 
in the development of the private law during the 
Republic. Such statutes as there were dealt usually with 
details of existing institutions. ‘The Lex Aquilia (see 
DAMNUM INIURIA DATUM) 1s a notable exception. Senatus 
consultum (q.v.) likewise played little part in the private 
law. It was not recognized as having independent legal 
validity until perhaps the second century A.D. (Gai. Inst. 
1. 4), and it was then largely an expression of the imperial 
will. 

6. Senatus consultum can indecd be seen as a trans- 
itional legislative form between Republic and Empire, 
which cloaked the growing fact of the Emperor's power. 
The lex and plebtscitum (qq.v.) of the Republic became 
rare after the time of Augustus (see LFGES TULIAE) and 
disappeared altogether in the course of the first century 
A.D. By the middle of the second century it was accepted 
that pronouncements of the Emperor had the force of 
Jaw (Gai. Jnst. 1. 5). These pronouncements might take 
various forms, either openly legislative or ostensibly 
judicial (see CONSTITUTIONES), but after the codification 
of the practor’s edict by Julian (see FPIUTUM, JULIANUS 2) 
had brought to an end the innovatory power of the ius 
honorarum, the Emperor emerged as the sole direct 
legislative force. Indirectly the jurists continued to play 
a large part—in one sense indeed larger than before, 
since they were increasingly to be found among the lead- 
ing officials of the Emperor (see JURISPRUDENCE). Jt is to the 
activity of the jurists m elaborating and co-ordinating in 
a vast legal hterature the developments of the preceding 
centuries that the period of the Principate, and especially 
the later Principate, owes its description as ‘classical’. 

7. A factor which tended to break the pattern of the 
earlier law was the development of the new procedure by 
cognitio extra ordinem (see below, II), which at first existed 
side by side with the formulary procedure but eventually, 
by the early fourth century, entirely superseded it, Out 
of this came institutions, especially fidercommissum (q.v.) 
which cut across the old line between rus civile and tus 
honorarium. 

8. New problems arose from the conquest of pro- 
vinces to which the Romans conceded from the first the 
right of organizing their legal life according to their 
own laws. Only persons upon whom Roman citizenship 
was conferred (individually, regionally, or by groups) 
were obliged to observe in their legal relations the Roman 
ius civile. Differences between the various legal systems 
gave rise to misunderstandings which were submitted to 
the decision of the Emperor, who decided not infre- 
quently in favour of the provincial law. The general 
bestowal of Roman citizenship by Caracalla (A.D. 212) 
(see CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN) simplificd the legal situation, 
but unavoidably some conceptions of local law pene- 
trated the law of the Empire. This penctration of the 
imperial law by local law was to be an important factor 
in the post-classical period. 
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9. The end of the classical period is marked by the 
disappearance of the independent jurist. With the 
shadowy exceptions of Hermogenianus (q.v.) and 
Arcadius Charisius, both probably of the early third 
century, Ilerennius (q.v.) Modestinus is the last of the 
named jurists. The next three centuries are a period of 
almost complete anonymity and absence of original legal 
writing outside the imperial chancery—and after the time 
of Constantine the standard of legal thought even inside 
the chancery is low. Apart from wider reasons for the de- 
cline of Rome in this period, the disappearance of the old 
type of jurist was foreshadowed in the careers of the 
great jurists of the Severan age. Men such as Ulpianus 
(q.v. 1), Papinianus (q.v.), and Paulus (q.v. 1) influenced 
the law both from inside the chancery and from outside 
it, by their writings. Their successors were confined to 
the chancery. The responsa of the jurists were now wholly 
replaced by the rescripts of the Emperor (see CONSTITU- 
TIONES). 

10. Modern opinion distinguishes three stages within 
the post-classical period. The first, until the reign of 
Constantine, is a time in which the classical law was still 
known (the rescripts of Diocletian’s chancery are notable 
for their insistence on the old distinctions and the old 
rules—though the need for the insistence is significant), 
and in which the classical writings were probably sub- 
jected, especially c. 300, to editing and abridgement, It 
is probable that many of the interpolations (see DIGESTA) 
in the excerpts of the classical books contained ın Justin- 
ian’s Digest, which until recently were attributed to 
Justinian’s compilers, or at least to their immediate pre- 
decessors, were in fact made ın this period. Certainly the 
small amount of literature which survives from this time 
outside the compilation of Justinian consists of epitomes 
or anthologies (see ULPIANUS (1) for the Epitome Ulpiani, 
and rauLus (1) for Pauli Sententiae), or collective works 
(Fragmenta Vaticana). 

11. The period after Constantine is now seen as the 
period of the Vulgar Law. No doubt even in the classical 
period the Roman law applied among Roman citizens in 
the provinces often failed to live up to the standard of 
the metropolitan jurisprudence. Now that, on the one 
hand, everyone was a Roman citizen, and on the other, 
the standards of legal learning even at the centre had 
fallen, this vulgar law tended to swamp the imperial 
law. The careful distinctions and the elaborate construc- 
tions of the classical jurists were blurred and misunder- 
stood. The great works of the classical period were too 
complex for current use (but the Institutes of Gaius (q.v. 2) 
now came into their own us an elementary work, though 
even they were cventually epitomized). In the western 
part of the Empire this vulgar law was continued ın the 
compilations (Lex Romana Visigothorum, Lex Romana 
Burgundiomum) made by the successors of the Roman 
emperors for their Roman subjects, and in this way a 
shadowy form of Roman law survived. In the East the 
tide was turned back by a classical revival in the later 
fifth century. This classical revival, which 1s a matter of 
inference more than of ohservation, seems to have been 
centred on Berytus, where there had been a law school 
ever since the middle of the third century, and to a lesser 
extent on Constantinople, where a Jaw school was in 
being in the early fifth century. It was evidently in the 
law schools that the old literature was studicd once again 
and a knowledge of the old law recovered. It is this revival 
which is now seen as making vossible the codification 
of Justinian (see DIGESTA, TRIBONIANUS, CODEX, INSTITU- 
TIONES). For this codification now appears not as the 
terminus of a gradual development from the classical 
law, but rather as a reacuon against the vulgarization of 
the intervening period. Against this background the 
debate over the extent to which the law of Justinian was 
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influenced by the ideas and practices of the Greek East 
takes on a new appearance. Some individual institutions 
of Greek origin there certainly are, and some of the old 
institutions, especially those of a formal character, have 
disappeared, but the purpose of the whole compilation 
is a revival of the old law. In some fields, again, the 
influence of Christianity can be seen—in the law of 
marriage, for example, or in the treatment of slaves. But 
here it is perhaps the smallness of the influence which 18 
notable. ‘The law remains markedly Roman. 

For particulars on sources see CODEX, CONSTITUTIONES, 
DIGESTA, EDICTUM, INSTITUTIONES, IUS CIVILE, 1US GEN- 
TIUM, JURISPRUDENCE, TRIBONIANUS, TWELVE TANRLES; for 
the private law: COMMUNIO, CONTRACT, DAMNUM INIURIA 
DATUM, EMPHYTEUSIS, KIDEICOMMISSUM, GUARDIANSHIP, 
INHERITANCE, INIURIA, MANCEPS, MANCIPATIO, MARRIAGE, 


NEXUM, POSSESSIO, SECURITY, SERVITUTES, SLAVERY, 
STIPULATIO, VINDICATIO. See also below, ll. ‘Civil 
procedure’. 


(a) Sources. For Justinian’s compilation see under DIGESTA, CODEX. 
For the surviving pre-Justinian sources see JURISPRUDBNCP, 

(b) History AND Sources oF Law H. F. Jolowicz, Hise. Intro. to 
the Study of Roman Law? (1952), W. Kunkel, Rom = Rechtsgesch.* 
(1964), transl. J. M Kelly, Introduction to Raman Legal and Constitu- 
tonal History (1966); V. Arangio-Ruiz, Storia del dir. rom? (1957); 
and the monumental work of L. Wenger, Quellen d. rom. Rees 
(1953); and see under JURISPRUDENCE. 

(c) GENFRAL 'TEXTHOOKS, ‘The fundamental modern work ia M, 
Kaser, Rom Privatrecht1(1955), ü (1959). Others: W W. Buckland, 
Textbook of Roman Law (1963, but in substance 1932); F Schulz, 
Classıcal Roman Law (1951); V. Arangio- Ruiz, istit. di dir. rom 3 
0957); E Volterra, Istit di dır. priv. rom (1901); P. Bonfante, 
Corso dt dir rom. 1, mn, 11, vi (1925-30); S Petozzi, Ist di dir ram? 
(1028); R. Monier, Manuel elem. de droit romain 1° (1947), 11.4 (1948); 
Pa ni Intro. to Roman Law (1962), J. Ciook, Ronian Law and 

fe (1967). 
(d) Wons OF CHARACTERIZATION. F. Schulz, Princtples of Roman 
Law (1936), F. Wicacker, Vom röm Recht? (1961). 

(e) VULGAR Law AND Laik Law. J.. Mitos, Reichsrecht u. 
Volksrecht in den ästl. Provinzen des ròm Katserreichs (1891); E. 
Levy, West Roman Vulgar Law, The Law of Property (1951), Weström, 
Vulgarvecht. Das Obligationenrecht (1956); |]. Gaudemet, La Forma- 
tion du droit seculier et du droit de l'église aux IVe et Ve sièiles (1957). 
And see Kaser (under (c) above) ti 

(f) Transmission OF Trxis. F. Wieacker, Textstufen klassischer 
Furisten (19060), F. Schulz, History of Roman Legal Saence (1946); 

. Kaser, Sav. Zeitschr. 1952. A.P; B.N. 


TI. Cıvıl Procepurr. The Roman civil trial from 
earliest times showed a characteristic feature: the division 
into two stages. The first took place before a magistrate, 
in iure (ius signifies here the place of magisterial juris- 
diction), and its purpose was to define and formulate the 
issue (1.e. the limits of the dispute between the parties). 
This stage culminated ın /itts contestatzo (joinder of issue), 
an acceptance by the parties, under the magistrate’s 
supervision, of the issue as formulated and of the tudex 
authorized by the magistrate. It was the tudex who pre- 
sided at the second stage (apud tudicem), at which the 
case was heard and argued. He was a private person 
empowered by the magistrate’s order to give judgment 
(iussum tudicand:) (see YUDEX). This bipartite division of 
the trial (whose origin 1s much disputed) was an ingenious 
combination of official jurisdiction and private arbitration, 
from which it differs in that the ivdex was obliged to 
accept the commission conferred upon him by the 
magistrate and the litigants, and was bound by their 
agreed definition of the matter in dispute. Only ın the 
first stage, in iure, were certain formalities observed; the 
second stage, apud iudicem, was conducted without any 
prescribed form. Two systems are to be distinguished 
in the proceedings before the magistrate: legis actiones, 
the earlier one, and formulae. 

2. Legis actio was a solemn procedure of a rigidly 
formal character, wherein the plaintiff (1s qui agit, actor) 
and the defendant (is cum quo agifur, reus) had to assert 
their rights in oral forms prescribed by law or custom. 
This system existed in the time of the XII Tables, as has 
been confirmed by the new fragments of Gaius (q.v. 2). 
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There were five types of legis actiones (Gai. Inst. 4. 11 ff). 
The most usual, applicable to claims of ownership (see 
VINDICATIO) and to claims originating in obligations, was 
the legis actio sacramento, involving ın historical times a 
formal wager (sacramentum, q.v.) between the parties, 
who both deposited a fixed sum of money (also called 
sacramentum). The winner (the party whose assertion was 
declared right by the judge) reccived his sacramentum 
back, while the loser’s sacramentum was forfeited to the 
State. The other types were (1) per iudicis postulationem 
for claims based on sf1pulato (q.v.) or for disputes about 
the division of property belonging to several persons; 
(2) per condictionem (of later date) for recovery of certa 
pecumia or certu res in particular cases. These were of 
greater simplicity and did not require a sacramentum. 
The last two legis actiones were methods of execution: 
the one (per manus intectionem) against the person of the 
condemned debtor, the other (per pignoris capionem) 
against his property. 

3. Legis actiones were supplanted by the formulary 
system (Gan. Inst, 4. 30 ff.), in Which the matter in dispute 
was defined in a written document (formula, concepta 
verba) in place of the oral forms of the legis actio. More- 
over, the number of formulae was in principle unlimited 
and depended on the discretion of the praetor in the 
formulation and administration of his edictum (q.v.). 
Whereas each /egis actio was appropriate to a number of 
causes of action (sce above), the principle of the formulary 
system was that each cause of action had its appropriate 
formula. Thus in the contract of sale (emptio venditio: 
see CONTRACT, LAW OF) the buyer had the actio empti and 
the seller the actio venditi. But while the formula varied 
from action to action, its structure was based on some 
permanent essential parts: the mientio (concise formula- 
tion of the plaintiff’s claim) and the condemnatio, by 
which the judge was authorized to condemn the defendant 
if he found after hearing the evidence and the arguments 
that the plaintiff's case was good, otherwise to discharpe 
him. To suit the complexities of each case the formula 
might be extended by additional clauses, e.g. by a demon- 
stratio, which served to determine more precisely the 
mutter at issue when the intentio was indefinite (incerta); 
or by an excepto, a clause on behalf of the defendant 
excluding his condemnation, if he should prove a fact 
recognized by the practor as muking such condemnation 
unjust (e.g. that the plaintiff had been guilty of fraud: 
exceptto doli; or that the pluntifl had agreed not to sue 
the defendant: exceptio pacti). Model formulae for all 
recognized actions, defences, etc., were published with 
the edict. The principle that cach cause of action had its 
appropriate formula, coupled with the praetor’s power to 
create new formulae either gencrally in the edict or on the 
facts of a particular case, lay at the root of the zus 
honorarium (see above, I. 4). 

4. The origins of the formulary system are obscure. 
Gaius (4. 30) says only that the legis actiones were re- 
placed by the formula by a lex Aebutia (probably after 
150 B.C.) and by two leges Iuliae (17/16 B.c.), but the part 
played hy each of these picces of legislation 1s conjectural. 
It is probable that the formula originated well before the 
lex Aebutia in proceedings between percgrines (to whom 
the legis actiones were not open) under the jurisdiction 
of the praetor (q.v.) peregrinus (first created 242 A.C.) or 
inthe provinces. In either case the proceedings would 
depend entirely on the imperium (q.v.) of the magistrate 
authorizing them and would therefore be free of the 
restrictions imposed by statute on suits between citizens 
by legis actio. It is also likely that the formula was admit- 
ted before the lex Aebutia in suits between citizens arising 
out of the newer, flexible institutions open to citizens and 
peregrines alike (see above, I. 3). If this is so, the lex 
Aebutia would for the first time have allowed the formu- 
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lary proccdure as an alternative to the legis actio in cases 
involving the old zus civile, and the leges luliae would have 
abolished the legis actiones altogether, except for proceed- 
ings before the centumviral court (see CENTUMVIRI). 

5. The formulary system was the ordinary procedure 
of the classical period. But from the time of Augustus 
there developed beside it various other forms of pro- 
cedure in particular contexts. ‘These other forms are 
commonly called cogmitio extra ordinem (sc. iudiciorum 
privatorum) or extraordinaria. Their common charac- 
teristic is that the whole proceeding takes place before an 
official appointed by a magistrate or by the Emperor 
(iudex datus, pedaneus). There 18 no division of proceed- 
Ings în ture and apud iudicem, and no private iudex. his 
procedure 1s used in Rome for cases in certain fields 
singled out by the Emperor, such as fidetcommissa (q.v.) 
and later the claiming of honoraria for services performed 
by members of the upper classes (see CONTRACT, ROMAN 
LAW OF; ADVOCATUS), and more widely in the provinces. 
The procedure in appeals, which from the beginning of 
the Empire were probably admissible even from decisions 
under the formulary procedure, was also by cognitiv. The 
formulary procedure finally (see APPELLATIO) disappeared 
in the carly fourth century. The cognitio procedure of the 
Late Empire was more akin to the modern process than 
to the voluntary submission to a non-professional judge of 
the classical and earlier law. It 1s appropriately called the 
bureaucratic procedure, 

6. Roman juridical language had two expressions for a 
civil lawsuit: actio and tudicium. Both terms originally 
had separate meanings, which were enlarged by the 
devclopment of the procedure, so that from early times 
they overlapped, particularly when used to indicate a 
special kind of action by its technical name (e.g. de dalo 
mandati, tutelae, communi dividundo, in factum and so on. 
Actio probably signified originally the activity of the 
plainuff who initiated the trial, but subsequently came to 
denote the whole proceedings, and especially their first 
stage in iure. But actio had also a material sense. A famous 
definition (Dig. 44. 7. 51) qualifies actio as ‘tus quod sibi 
debetur, 1udicio persequendi’, where the difference be- 
tween the material actio and the formal tudicium is evident, 
Judicium signifies generally the second stage of the classical 
lawsuit, before the mdex, but ıt may indicate either the 
entire trial or only sts final act, the judgement; frequently 
it refers to the written formula. In the language of Justin- 
1an’s compilers ttdicium acquired a very wide application 
and was often interpolated m the place of classical 
mentions of the first stage, in ture, after the bipartition 
had been abolished. 

7. The classical trial began with an extra-judicial 
private act, in tus vocatio, by which the plaintiff person- 
ally summoned the defendant to follow him before the 
magistrate. The XL] ‘lables contained detailed pro- 
visions for cases in which the defendant disobeyed the 
summons on grounds of physical disability. It is note- 
worthy that they began merely by stating the absolute 
duty of the party summoned to go with the plaintiff 
immediately: ‘sı ın rus uocat, ito.’ ‘The only manner of 
avoiding an immediate appearance before the magistrate 
(which could be procured by force in case of resistance) 
was for the summoned party to give a guarantor (vindex). 
In the formulary system summons remained a mere 
private act, the plaintiff being obliged to announce to the 
defendant the claim and the form which he wished to 
apply against him. In the extraordinary procedure the 
summons was issued in writing with the assistance of an 
official. Finally the summoning was performed exclusively 
by a judicial functionary without any co-operation of 
the plaintiff. 

8. The magistrate began by trying some preliminary 
questions such as the competence of the court, the 
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personal capacity of the litigants, and their legitimation 
to be plaintiff or defendant in the intended lawsuit. A 
negative result of this examination made further litiga- 
tion superfluous ; denegatio actionis by the magistrate put 
an end to the trial. Other cases where the litigation was 
finished in ure were: acknowledgement of the plaintiff's 
claim by the defendant (confessio) or, in curtain cases, the 
swearing of an oath by one or other party (see 1Us- 
IURANDUM). Normally, however, the stage in ture was de- 
voted to defining the issue (see above). In the formulary 
process there might often be long discussions about the 
composition of the formula, especially when the case and 
the appropriate form were not provided in the praetor’s 
edict and the plamntiff tried to obtain the grant of a new 
form adapted to the particularities of the case (actio in 
factum), latis contestatio required the co-operation of 
both the parties, but neither of them could frustrate the 
achievement of this act by repeated refusal of the other’s 
proposals, the plaintilf being exposed to denegatio actionis, 
the defendant to an executive measure applied by the 
magistrate on behalf of the plaintulF (mnssio im posses- 
sionem). 

9. The litis contestatia, as the name declares, was 
performed ın the presence of witnesses. In the developed 
formulary system ıt probably referred to the witnessed 
document embodying the formula. After 1ts completion 
another trial on the same claim was debarred; and the 
yudpe’s sentence was determined by the condition ot the 
case at the moment of the lts confestatio, especially in 
regard to the fruits or the alienation of the obyect at issue 
and the like. 

10. The second stage of the trial was in the control of 
the private zudex. It was occupied by the pleadings of the 
parties and their advocates (see ADVOCATUS), and the sub- 
mussion of evidence, the assessment of which depended 
wholly on the discretion of the judge. If the defendant 
lost the case, he was obliged to carry out his obligations 
under the judgment within a fixed term (thirty days 
according to the XIE Tables, various in later develop- 
ment; extended to a maximum of four months by 
Justinian). But, altbough until the end of the Republic 
there was no appeal (sce above), a sentence could be 
annulled by an extraordinary remedy such as restitutio 
in integrum. If the condemned debtor did not carry out 
the terms of the sentence the creditor could proceed to 
a forcible execution of his rights. Personal execution 
(manus tniectio) was the rule; real execution on objects 
forming part of the property of the debtor (pignoris capio) 
was admitted only for distraints of a sacral or public 
character. Real execution eventually became prevalent, 
but not exclusive. The formulary procedure comprised 
a special actio iudicati for execution of the sentence, 
wherein a contumucious debtor risked a condemnation 
in double value of the object in dispute and an immediate 
authorization of the creditot to seize his property. ‘The 
cogmtio extraordinaria softened the rigid earlier forms 
of execution by restricting it to single objects instead of 
the whole property. 

11. Astrange procedural institution, partly of adminis- 
trative character, was provided in classical Roman law 
by the interdicta. These were orders or prohibitions 
issued by the magistrate without long investigations and 
addressed as a rule to a particular person. Their object 
was to give immediate protection to menaced or violated 
interests of the plaintiff. If the defendant ignored the 
interdict, or disputed the plaintiff's right to it, a pro- 
cedural wager enabled the matter to be litigated by an 
ordinary action. A variety of private interests were pro- 
tected in this way, but the most umportant were possessto 
(q.v.) and the praetonan rights of inheritance created by 
grant of bonorum possessio (see INHENITANCR, LAW OF). 
Interdicts also protected rights of a public character, 
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such as public rights of way. After the disappearance of 
the formulary procedure the distinction between inter- 
dictum and actio was effaced. 

See ADVOCATUS, APPELLATIO, CENTUMVIRI, FDICTUM, 
IUDEX, TURIDICUS, IUSIURANDUM, IUSTITIUM, RFCUFERA- 
TORES, SACRAMENTUM, TESTIMONIUM, VINDICATIO. 


M, Kaser, Daus röm. Zivilprozessrecht (1960); G. Luzzatto, Procedura 
civile romana r m (1946-50); G. Pugliese, Processo ciwile romano i 
(1901), u, 1 (1963)—. O Lenel, Editum Perpetuum (1927) (see 
EDICIUM). P. Colhnet, La Procédure par libelle (1935), La Nature des 
actions, des interdits et des exceptions dans l'wuure de Justinien (1947), 
V. Zilletu, Studi sul processo eiwile giuustimanen (1965), J M kelly, 
Roman Litigation (1900) A H. J. Greemdge, The Legal Procedure of 
Cicero's Time (19091) 19 out of date but atill useful A.D; DB N. 


II. CriminaL Law anp Procepure. In the evolu- 
tion of Roman criminal law we can distinguish three 
phases governed by different fundamental ideas not 
unknown in criminal law of other ancient nations. The 
older phase is characterized by the principle of private 
revenge; then followed the period of composition between 
offended and offender, first voluntary and sporadic, later 
obligatory. But even in this phase the beginnings of a 
new system can be observed: intervention of the State in 
punishing some crimes, especially those directed against 
the structure or existence of the community (a charac- 
teristic feature of the last phase). The State now takes in 
its hands the repression of offences, not only those which 
menace the public order or interest directly, but also 
those affecting private property or interests. ‘The 
separate systems cannot be distinguished by exact dates, 
as none of them was completely replaced by the next 
one, but generally speaking the first phase falls m the 
Regal period, the XII Tables represent a combination 
of the first two systems, while in the advanced Republic 
the intervention of the State, hitherto exceptional, 
becomes more and more common. Under the Principate 
it gains dominance, and under the Late Empire and 
Justinian it becomes exclusive, having absorbed nearly 
the whole field of private criminal law. A survival of the 
idea of vengeance is found in the noxae deditio, the sur- 
render of the wrongdoer (slave or child under patria 
potestas) to the person wronged (see PATRIA POTESTAS). 

2. The Romans did not create an organic body of 
statutes relating to criminal law. The XII ‘Tables are, 
as the fragmentary remains of Tables VIII and IX show, 
a mosaic of various penal provisions but not a code. ‘They 
were restricted to such criminal matters as interested 
a primitive peasant community, and therefore could not 
suffice for the State in its further development. The 
copious legislation of the Republic did not solve the 
problem, as these leges dealt only with single crimes, and 
it 1s noticeable that some offences were cven treated by 
several leges voted within a relatively short period of 
time, e.g. the crimen repetundarum (see REPETUNDAE) or 
ambitus (q.v.). 'The various Leges Corneliae (of Sulla) 
and /uhħae (of Caesar and Augustus; it is not always 
certain which of them was the author) with their different 
courts and proceedings for particular crimes were as 
far from a systematic treatment or a coherent code as 
the later legislation of the Empire, which, though creative 
in particular details, made no attempt to codify. Exten- 
sive interpretation of earlier statutes to cover new facts 
(wherein the Senate co-operated as long as it remained 
active), or modification of penalties in the direction of 
greater or lesser severity, constitutes all the legislative 
activity of these times in substantive criminal law. ‘The 
procedure extra ordinem, it ıs true, caused the introduc- 
tion of new ideas into the general doctrines of penal law; 
and imperial constitutions applied some novel concep- 
tions; but all these, being sporadic and exceptional, did 
not give an impulse to systematic and comprehensive 
elaboration. 

3. The jurists of the second century A.D.—the best 
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period of classical jurisprudence—contributed to the 
development of criminal law far Jess than to that of civil 
law. A compilation analogous to the Edictum (q.v.) per- 
petuum in civil law would certainly have roused their 
interest in criminal matters; and it is noticeable how 
ferule was their contribution to doctrines of private 
delicts, with which the practorian edict dealt (cf. the 
excellent elaboration of miuria, Dig. 47. 10), in compari- 
son with their modest part in public criminal law. The 
effect of the interpretative work of all these more or less 
authoritative elements (imperial rescripts and edicts, 
senatus consulta, practice of cognitio extra ordinem, juris- 
prudence) was that offences quite different from those 
which were described and made punishable in Republican 
statutes were subjected to the statutory penalties. Thus 
(1) Sulla’s Lex Corneha testamentaria (nummania, called 
also de falsts), which originally dealt with falsification of 
wills and of coins, was extended not only to the forgery 
of documents and the assumption of false names, titles, 
or Official rank, but even to corruption in litigation, as 
when a juror, accuser, witness, or advocate was bribed, 
in which case both giver and receiver were punishable. 
Even a juror who constitutiones principum neglexit was 
punished according to this statute. (2) The penalties of 
the Lex Cornelia against murderers and poisoners were 
extended in later times to magistrates, jurymen, and 
witnesses who contributed to an unjust capital sentence. 
(3) The Lex lulia de ambitu was applicd to cases of pressure 
exercised on a juryman by the accuser or the accused, 
though the original ficld of the statute was electoral cor- 
ruption. 

4. Under the Late Empire criminal legislation is 
directed more to penalties than to the doctrinal treatment 
of offences. The punishableness of some delicts varied 
under the influence of political or religious points of 
view; the creation of new categories of crimes in this 
long period 1s restricted to abduction and offences against 
the Christian religion after 1ts recognition by the State. 
The profession of Christianity had at one time been 
prosecuted as crimen matestatis (see MAIESTAS). Justi- 
nian’s Icgislative compilations show the first endeavour 
to collect the scattered provisions of public and private 
criminal law into a systematic whole. ‘The Digest, books 
47-9, and the Code, book 9, give a well-arranged design 
of criminal law, procedure, and penalties. ‘The compilers, 
of course, found some help in works of the latest classical 
jurists, who in just appreciation of the difficulties created 
by this fluctuating and uncertain state of criminal legis- 
lation dealt with these matters ın monographs: de tudtctis 
publicis (Marcianus, Macer, Paulus), de poenis (Paulus, 
Saturninus, Modestinus), de cogmtionibus (Callistratus). 
But all these and similar works, though doubtless meri- 
torious and useful, aimed rather at collecting material 
than at creative criticism or presentation of new ideas. 
Even the terminology distinguishing different categories 
of offences does not show that stability and precision 
which ts so excellent a feature of Roman legal language. 
The terms most used are crimen, delictum, maleficium; 
but it can hardly be affirmed that these expressions had 
a particular exclusive sense, though generally crimen 
indicates more serous offences directed against the State 
or public order, whilst delictum is rather used for delicte 
against private property or personal integrity and of no 
great harmfulness. The meaning of maleficium as a 
general term is even less technical, especially as it was 
used for designating sorcery and magic arts. All en- 
deavours to bring order into classical texts by allotting 
to these terms an exclusive technical sense and removing 
all inconvenient texts as interpolated break down because 
of the indiscriminate use of these terms. 

s. For the distinction between public and private 
offences we likewise lack any precise definition or state- 
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ment of distinguishing marks; and yet it was of funda- 
mental importance for Roman criminal law. This 
distinction rested upon a practical rather than a doctrinal 
differentiation of offended interests, and found its visible 
consequences in the fields of procedure and penalties, 
which differed greatly in the two spheres. The Roman 
jurists dealt more with the distinction between tudicia 
publica and private actiones poenales than with that be- 
tween the interests violated as public or private, and the 
post-classical and Justinian classification into delicta 
privata, crimina extraordinaria, and iudicia publica ( Rubr. 
Dig. 47. 1; 47. 11; 48. 1) was also made from a procedural 
point of view. 

6. The private delicts form a group apart: the wrong- 
doer is exposed to an action under the ordinary civil 
procedure (see above, 11) by the person wronged, the 
effect of which is that he must pay a pecuniary penalty 
to the plaintiff (to be distinguished from another acto 
by which the restitution of the res or compensation 18 
claamed—ret persecutio). The State us such did not show 
any interest ın the prosecution of these offences, but the 
proceedings had a punitive character. By contrast with 
other civil proceedings (i.e. for rei persecutio) they did not 
jie against the heir if the wrongdoer died before he had 
been sued, and each of several wrongdoers was liable 
for the whole penalty. The principal forms were theft 
(furtum, q.v.); robbery (rapina, theft combined with 
violence); damage to property (see DAMNUM INIURIA 
DATUM); assault, and in general all affronts to the plaintiff's 
dignity and personality (iniuria, q.v.). The practor also 
made other wrongs actionable, such as threats (metus), 
deceit (dolus), malicious corruption of other people's 
slaves, and the like. Practorian law also introduced a 
category of actions for misdemeanours which affected 
public interests, c.g. damage to the album (q.v.) of magis- 
trates, violation of sepulchres, and pouring liquids or 
throwing things out into the streets. Insu h cases anyone, 
quivis ex populo (hence the name actiones populares), could 
be plaintiff and claim the penalty. Proceedings for private 
delicts were in later times greatly restricted in favour of 
the criminal cogmtio extra ordinem (see below). 

7. The special domain of criminal law 1s, however, the 
second group of crimes prosccuted by public organs in 
tudicia publica. The oldest law knew the intervention of 
the State, as avenger of oflences against its security or 
against public order, only in exceptional cases such as 
treason (perduellio, g.v.), desertion to the enemy, or 
special forms of murder (parricidium, q.v.). For the 
evolution of this group the series of criminal leges of the 
last century of the Republic (Corneliae, luhae, see above) 
were of the greatest importance. They instituted special 
criminal courts for particular crimes, extending in large 
measure the competence of the State to the prosecution 
and punishment of criminal acts. A survey of the various 
kinds of crimes allotted to the quaestiones perpetuae 
shows that they comprehended not only offences against 
the State, its sccurity and organization, or public order 
in the widest sense of the word, but also the more serious 
offences against life, personal integrity, private interests 
(falsification of wills and documents, serious injuries), 
and morality (adultery). (For the procedure before these 
courts see QUAESTIO.) 

8. However, even with the help of the Senate, im- 
peral constitutions, and the jurists, this legislation 
covered only part of the offences needing repression. 
Furthermore, the guaestiones operated only at Rome and 
tried Roman citizens only (not women or slaves or 
peregrini). Augustus introduced juries into some pro- 
vinces (see CYRENE, EDICTS OF), but they had no juris- 
diction over Roman citizens. These and other deficiencies 
were made good by a new kind of procedure called extra 
ordinem, as not being subordinated to ordo iudiciorum. 
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The trials in these iudicia publica extra ordinem were 
always conducted by public officials. Jurisdiction was 
exercised—apart from political offences and senatorial 
matters reserved for the Senate—chicfly by the Emperor 
and the prefects, in the provinces by praesides and pro- 
curatores as his delegates. The sphere of cognitio extra 
ordinem became, thunks to the Emperor’s policy, more 
and more extensive and superseded the quaestiones, 
which are not mentioned after Alexander Severus. On 
the strength of new legislative provisions new forms of 
offences arose (called later crimina extraordinaria), e.g. 
fraud (stellionatus), participation in illicit corporations, 
displacing of boundary stones, special types of theft 
(fures balnearit, nocturni). Whilst in quaestiones only the 
penalty Jaid down by the statute could be pronounced, 
the imperial judges had discretion in grading the penalty 
according to their appreciation of all the facts of the case. 
From the earliest times the mtention of the wrongdoer 
was taken into consideration; even the legendary law of 
Numa on parricide (see PARRICIDIUM) required that the 
murderer had acted sciens dolo; the analogous expression 
in Republican laws was screns dolo malo. 

9. More adequate differentiation between different 
states of mind was developed in the practice of the 
cognitio extra ordinem, influenced also by imperial consti- 
tutions. In appreciating the atrocity of the act and 
depravity of its author the judge considered the intensity 
and persistence of the delinquent’s will (dolus), the 
question whether the act had been committed with 
premeditation or on sudden impulse, whether it had been 
provoked by a moral offence (e.p. murder of an adulterous 
wife when caught m the act) or was due to drunkenness 
(‘per uinum’). A late classical jurist, Claudius Saturninus, 
known only by a treatise on penaltics, distinguished seven 
points to be taken mto consideration in determining the 
punishment: reason, person, place, time, quality, quan- 
uty, and effect (Dig. 48. 19. 16). Judicial liberty, how- 
ever, gave occasion for arbitrariness: the third century, 
with the decline of imperial authority, brought anarchy 
into criminal jurisdiction, Under the Late Empire 
fixed penaltiles—now more severe than formerly—were 
restored, the discretion of the judge tn the infliction of 
punishment having been abolished. But in contrast to 
the tral before quaestiones, appeal was admitted extra 
ordinem. A distinction was made between Aonestiores (q.v.) 
and humiliores, the latter being punished more severely 
than distinguished persons ‘here is no further trace 
of the old Republican principle of equality of all citizens 
in the eyes of the criminal law which had been expressed 
in the rule ‘prrulegia ne inroganto’ ascribed by Cicero to 
the AIT ables. 

10. ‘The magistrates invested with imperium, acting 
personally or by delegates, were in general the organs of 
cninunal justice. From carly times their power of punish- 
ment was restricted by the rule that a sentence de capite 
cimas could be passed only by decision of the people 
assembled in comitia (for an alternative view see LUDICIA 
poru). The magistrate could, however, apply by m- 
formal procedure coercive measures (coercifio In a nar- 
rower sense) against disobedient or recalcitrant citizens, 
e.g. prison, castigation, and fines (multae), foreigners, 
slaves, and women were also subjected to roercitio. ‘The 
oldest stage of criminal proceedings before the magistrate 
was governed by the inquisitorial principle: the magis- 
trate initiated the prosecution at his discretion; he 
controlled the investigation and production of evidence, 
he passed the sentence. During the struggle of the orders 
the jurisdiction of tribum plebis ın criminal matters was 
established especially for political offences and abuses 
committed by patrician magistrates. Sulla’s reform, 
however, aimed ut superseding the jurisdiction of comitia 
and plebeian tribunes and completed the new system of 
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quaestiones. This procedure was a compromise between 
the former criminal proceedings (the jury now represent- 
ing the popular element) and principles of civil procedure, 
as the accused had a voice'in the choice of jurymen. But 
the criminal trial preserved its own forms, distinct from the 
bilateral, contractual character of civil proceedings. The 
quaestiones brought about a restriction of the magistrates’ 
prerogatives, because the prosecution depended now 
upon the necessary intervention of an accuser. ‘This 
accusatory system was, however, abolished in the trials 
extra ordinem, where the impcrial jurssdictional official 
regained the full initiative in prosecuting criminal acts 
and conducted the trial from beginning to end. Accusation 
wus sometimes admitted and even, when successful, 
rewarded, but the accuser was simply an informer with- 
out any substantial procedural rights. 

11. The Roman penal system was peculiar in its 
distinction between public and private penalties, reflect- 
ing the division into public and private offences. ‘The 
private penalty was originally a substitute for private 
vengeance und retaliation (talio = infliction on the 
delinquent of the same injury as that done by him: see 
INIUnNIA). Pecuniary composition between the parties 
(pacisc1), always permissible, had become compulsory. 
The private penalty consisted ın payment of a sum of 
money to the person wronged, and 1s to be distinguished 
from multa, a fine inflicted as a coercive measure by a 
magistrate and paid to the State. The public penalty 
originated, as in other primitive systerns, in the idea of 
public revenge, or religious expiation for crimes against 
the community, or religious conceptions (‘sacer esto’), 
and could not be other than the death of the delinquent. 
The death-penalty (poena capitis), known already in the 
XL Tables for several crimes, was inflicted in different 
ways, varying with the times: decapitation (with gladius, 
apphed to military persons), gallows (crucifixion, furca), 
burning (in case of arson; application of the talo- 
principle), drowning in a sack (culleus), precipitation 
de saxo Turpeto, and the like. The most severe form, 
bestis obicere, was practised under the Empire till 
Justinian. In the republican times the exccution (and 
even the sentence) could be avoided by voluntary exile of 
the wrongdoer (see Exst1.1UM). Banishment was later 
applicd as an independent penalty in various forms: 
velegatio (q.v.), deportatio, and condemnation to heavy 
work m mines (metalla) or public works (opus publicum) 
or to the gladiatorial training-schools (in ludos). ‘These 
penalties were normally combined with loss of citizen- 
ship; damnatio in metalla (considered as morti proxtma), 
with loss of liberty and flagellation; an accessory penalty 
was the total or partial confiscation of property. It is 
noticeable that the Romans applicd imprisonment only 
as a coercive Or preventive measure, not as a penalty (see 
PRISON): the Roman conception of penalty laid more 
stress upon its vindictive and deterrent nature than on 
correction of the delinquent. 

For particular topics see ADULTERY, AMRITUS, AMPLIA, 
TIO, APPELLATIO, DAMNUM INIURIA DATUM, DIVINATIO, 
EXSILIUM, FURTUM, HONESTIORES, INFAMIA, INIURIA, 
IUDICIA POPULI, PARRICIDIUM, PERDUELLIO, PRISON, 
QUAESTIO, RELEGATIO, REPETUNDAE, TORTURE. 
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LAW, INTERNATIONAL. Under this heading law 
must be taken in its widest sense to include customary, 
religious, and moral law. Some approach to statutory 
law can be seen in the Amphictionic laws, the decrees 
of the Congress of Plataea of 479 D.C., and the King’s 
Peace, not to mention that the relations of States to each 
other were regulated by treaties. Nevertheless, inter- 
national law remained essentially customary and, in 
contrast to the laws of individual States, which also had 
once heen customary, was never officially recorded or 
codificd. The importance of religion ıs seen m the 
Amphictionic oath, the fefial rites, and the practice of 
ratifying treaties by oath. 

2. Public international law was relatively well de- 
veloped by Homeric times, when heralds and ambas- 
sadors were considered inviolable and the sanctity of 
sworn agreements was recognized. Similar evidence is 
supplicd for early Italy by the fetzal code with its 
demand that every war be a just war. Greek law was 
soon expanded by the Amphictionic oath and the truces 
for the Panhellenic Games. 

3- In both countries treaties were negotiated at an 
early date. The Greck treaties (omovdal, dpxor, auvOjKa) 
obviously were descended directly from the compacts of 
Homeric times, while the Roman organization of Italy 
indicates extensive use of treaties relatively early. Omit- 
ting armistices, the chief classes were treaties of peace, 
of alliance, and of friendship. The lack of treaties need 
not mean hostility. Thus, though Rome had treaties of 
friendship (amicitia) with several States, friendly relations 
often existed without such a treaty. Though permanent 
treaties probably were made at an carly date, the oldest 
Greek treaties preserved in detail were made for a limited 
period, and treaties ‘for all time’ did not become the rule 
before the fourth century. The short-term treatics of 
peace probably were not looked upon as interrupting a 
natural state of war by a temporary rest, but as imposing 
additional obligations for the period of their duration. 
Many Greck treaties contained clauses providing for the 
arbitration of disputes, and even ın their absence arbitra- 
tion was frequently offered. The system was used with 
some success and continued to be used under Roman 
supervision in the second and first centuries B.C. 

4. Private international law developed more slowly. 
At first piracy, private seizure, and enslavement of 
foreigners were common. In fact, the theory of the 
complete absence of rights for foreigners not protected 
by special arrangements was retained by Roman jurists 
(Dig. 49. 15. 5). The foreigners in question are not 
enemies, so that the theory docs not involve the doctrine 
that all strangers are enemies. On the other hand, there 
was a high regard for the sanctity of suppliants and for 
hospitality. Out of this grew hereditary exchanges of 
private hospitality and later the institution of proxenot, 
to which the Roman hospitium publicum roughly corre- 
sponded. Outright piracy soon was widely condemned, 
and the feeling developed that private seizure should be 
used only as a reprisal for wrongs suffered. Its use 
sometimes was further regulated and limited by treaties. 
Courts, too, began to give protection to foreigners, some- 
times when no treaties existed, but probably more 
frequently on the basis of commercial treaties (oúpßoàa). 
These, at least at Athens, were ratified by a jury-court 
and so probably were regarded as contracts of a less 
sacred nature—but not less binding—than other treaties. 
More extensive rights were granted through treaties of 
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tsopoliteia (q.v.). Related to this for Rome was the fre- 
quent grant of commercium. 

§. The regard for what was customary or morally 
right applied to many points not so far mentioned, for 
instance to the rules of war. Such a basis for law meant 
that the standards varied from time to time and from 
place to place. Everyone is familiar with the lowering of 
standards which, according to Thucydides, resulted from 
the Peloponnesian War, while the accusation of piracy 
constantly made against the Aetolians implies that their 
stundard was lower than those of other States. Nor were 
all foreigners treated alike, but barbarians were shown 
less consideration than closely related States. Yet there 
was always a line which could not be overstepped 
without incurring censure. 

6. Roman expansion, at first glance, secms to leave 
less scope for development of international law in the 
Roman Empire than ın Greece. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Rome’s early organizution of Italy was based 
on international law and that the existence of free and 
allied cities also outside Italy and the control of States 
not formally annexed caused the Roman Empire to be 
governed for long largely by a modified form of inter- 
national law. 

See also AMPHICTIONIES; ASYLIA; FETIALES; HERALDS; 
ISOPOLITEIA; POSTLIMINIUM; PROXENOS; SYMBOLON; 


SYMMACHIA; WAR, RULES OF, 
C. Philipson, The International Jaw and Custom of Ancient 


Greece and Rome (1911); F E Adcock, ‘Some Aspects of Ancient 
Gsreck Diplomacy’, Proc. Class Ass. 1924, M. N. "Tod, International 
Arbitration amongst the Greeks (1014); E  ‘lhubler, Imperium 
Romanum (1913), A. Heuss, Die volkerrechtlichen| Grundlagen der 
romischen Aufienpolitih in republikanischer Zeit (1933), and his discus- 
sion of treaty-making in Klio 1934, V Martin, La Vaie internationale 
dans la Grèce des cites (1940), E. Dickerman, “The Greek Experience 
of War and Pcace’', Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion, 
tv (1944). LAOL. 


LEAD. Metallic lead was discovered early, but little 
used ın primitive cultures. Even at Lau ium (q.v.) much 
was thrown away; but the Romans needed for water- 
pipes all that they produced. Lead was extensively used 
for desilvering pyritical ores and for alloying with copper 
to save tin, both processes being known 1n pre-Roman 
times. 

Lead mines were mainly exploited for silver, the lead 
being regarded as a by-product. Of the various deposits 
in Greece the most important were at Laurium. There 
were extensive workings in Anatolia. Of pre-Roman 
origin are the mines of Sardinia and Etruria. Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain were exploited actively by the Romans, and 
many stamped Roman pigs have been found there. In the 
Late Empire mines were opened in the Balkans; the 
workings in Africa are of doubtful date. 


E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion (1897); W. Gowland, Archaeo- 
logia lxıx (1917-18), 121; M Besnier, Rev. Arch. 1919, 31; 1920, 
211, 1921, 40; G C. Whittick, JRS 1931, 256, O. Davies, Roman 
Mines in Europe (1935). O. D. 


LECTISTERNIUM. A Roman version of the Greek 
customs of xAivn and ĝÎÂeogévia (q.v.). A god or gods 
were made guests at a meal, couches being prepared for 
them as for human banqucters, This might be (a) in a 
private house (e.g. Varro ap. Serv. on Aen. 10. 76); 
(b) at some shrine, when the lectus may but need not 
be identical with the pulvinar (q.v.; Agnes H. Lake in 
Quantulacumque (1937), 243 ff.); (c) simultaneously for 
several gods, first ın 399 B.C. (Livy 5. 13. 6). The gods 
mıght be represented by statues or capita deorum, i.e. 
bundles of herbs (Festus, 56, 12; 473, 4 (cf. 410, 6) 
Lindsay; H. Wagenvoort, Roman Dynamism (1947), 21. 

Latte, RR 242. H. J. R. 


LEDA, in mythology, daughter of Thestius king of 
Aetolia, wife of Tyndarcus, and mother of the Dioscuri 
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and Helen (qq.v.), but see below. Zeus approached her 
in the shape of a swan (a very favourite subject in art, see 
Höfer-Bloch in Roscher’s Lextkon ii. 1925 ff.) and begat 
Helen and Polydeuces (Apollod. 3. 126); ‘Castor was be- 
gotten by Tyndareus the same night (ibid.). Hyginus 
(Fab. 77) adds Clytaemestra (see CLYTEMNESTRA), whose 
name has perhaps fallen out of the text of Ps.-Apollo- 
dorus; but the whole story is told in a number of different 
ways, Helen being regularly daughter of Zeus (but of Tyn- 
dareus, Hyg. 78. 1), the Dioscur: both his sons in Homer. 
The most noteworthy variant (Apollod. ibid, 127) is that 
Helen was daughter of Zeus and Nemesis; both parents 
having becn transformed into birds, Nemesis (q.v.) laid an 
egg, of which Leda took care; when Helen was hatched out 
from it she passed for Leda’s daughter. This 1s obviously 
a reconciliation of two conflicting stories. Leda is every- 
where mother of Clytacmestra, and frequently, as [Eur.] 
IA 49-50, she has a third daughter, called there Phoche, 
Timandra ın Apollod. loc. cit. and elsewhere, cven a 
fourth (Apollodorus), Phylonoe, who was made im- 
mortal by Artemis. Again, Helen was hatched from an 
egg laid by Leda, not Nemesis (Eur. Helena, 257-9, 4 
doubttully authentic passage, but the earliest mention 
surviving, if genuine). ‘The egg is, indecd, a central 
feature in the story, and was alleged to be preserved in 
Sparta down to Pausanias’ time (Paus. 3. 16. 1); it may 
thercfore be conjectured to go back to some very old tale 
of deities m bird-shape (Minoaun-Mycenaean? cf. Nils- 
son, Minoan-Mycenaean Reliton, ch. 10). It may well 
be older than Llomer and the lack of mention of it in his 
poems due to his dislike of the grotesque; later Greeks 
disbelieved the story (ur. Hel. loc. cit.) or made fun 
of it (Cratinus in Athenacus, 373 e). H. J. R, 


LEGATI. During the late Republic legati were sena- 
torial members of a provincial povernor’s staff, and were 
used by Caesar in particular as commanders of individual 
legions or detachments. ‘This served as a precedent for 
the reorganization of the army by Augustus. 

In the imperial army of the first two centuries each 
legion (except those in Egypt) was commanded by a 
legatus legionis, normally of practorian rank. Where there 
was only one legion m a province, its commander was 
also the provincial governor and had the title /egatus 
August: pro praetore. An exception was Africa, where at 
first the legion was under the command of the proconsul: 
from the time of Caligula, however, it came under the 
command of a /egatus, while the proconsul remained in 
charge of the civil administration. Where there was more 
than one legion in a province, the governor held the 
supreme command and the legati of individual legions 
served under him. The legions of Egypt were commanded 
by equestrian praefecti legionum, as were the three legions 
raised by Septimius Severus. 

Legats Augusti pro practore was also the title of com- 
missioners appointed by the Emperor to perform special 
tasks, or, especially in the second century, to act as his 
advisers when he took the ficld in person. 


A. von Domaszewsk, Die Rangordnung des rom «chen Heeres (1908); 
Parker, Roman Legions?,G lacops, Diz. Epigr. (1949), 6.V. Bs eni : 


LEGION. 1. Eanry Reruntic. The early history of the 
legion 1s very uncertain. A ‘Romulean’ legion of 3,000 
men may have been doubled in size in the luter Regal 
period and then divided into two on the establishment of 
the Republic. The first trustworthy account 15 that of 
Polybius (6. 19 ff.), which reficcts the conditions, sup- 
posedly of the Second Punic War, but more probably of 
his own time. The dilectus is still based upon a property- 
qualification, now of 4,000 asses: ıt had earlier been 11,000, 
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and this scems evidence of some proletarianization of the 
army before Marius. ‘The legion was drawn up in three 
lines of hastati, principes, and triaru, with the youngest 
and poorest forming the veltes, or light-armed troops. 
The tactical unit was the maniple, of which there were 
thirty to the legion, ten to each of the three lines. The 
manıple had a signum, was composed of two centuries, 
and was commandcd by the senior of 1ts two centurions. 
See MANIPULUS, VELITES. 

2. Marius To Cagsan. By the Marian reforms (a) 
eligibility for service was extended to the capite censi, and 
the legions became largely volunteer forces of semi- 
professional soldiers; (b) cach legion, now standardized 
at 6,000 strong, received an aquila; (c) the cohort per- 
manently superseded the maniple for tactical purposes; 
(d) the legionary cavalry and the velites were replaced by 
auxtlia. See AUXILIA, MERCENARIES (ROMAN). 

3- THe PRINCIPATE. Out of the forces of the triumvirs 
Augustus established a standing legionary army. In 15 t.c. 
the number of legions, each comprising some 5,000 foot- 
soldiers and 120 mounted men, was 28, which, by the 
Joss of 3 in A.D. 9, was reduced to 25. In the next two 
centuries additions were made and losses sustained, but 
the total did not excecd 30 until Septimius Scverus 
raised three new legions. Each legion bore a number, 
which was not infrequently duplicated, and a utle 
honorific to itself or its creator. 

The commander was a senatorial legatus, except in 
Egypt, where an equestrian praefectus was employed. 
This latter practice was extended by Severus to his new 
legions, and under Gallienus praefecti became gencral. 
See LEGATI, PRAFFECTI. 

In the beginning the legions in the West were recruited 
mainly from Italy and Gallia Narbonensis. As citizenship 
became more widely extended recruitment became more 
and more provincial, till by the late second century local 
recruitment had become the rule. The period of service 
was fixed by Augustus first at 16 and then at 20 years sub 
aquila, with an additional 4 and § years respectively in a 
veteran corps sub vexillo. The Flavians abolished the 
veteran corps and made 25 years the total legionary 
service. The legionury received pay of 225 denari a year 
in the basic grade under Augustus, which was increased 
to 300 by Domitian. Further increases were made by 
Severus and Caracalla. The legionary reccived also 
donatives and a gratuity on discharge. See DONATIVUM, 
STIPENDIUM. 

4. CONSTANTINE. Diocletian considerably increased 
the number of legions, the majority of which remained 
(with new units added) under the Constantinian re- 
organization. The legions of the field army, composed 
entirely of infantry, were only 1,000 strong. (Some had 
their origin in existing vexillations, which had regularly 
been of this size since the second century.) They were 
commanded by tribuni. The legions of the limitanez, how- 
ever, commanded by praefecti, which were the rumps of 
the former frontier Jegions, may have remained at two- 
thirds or half their original strength. See also CENTURIO, 
COHORS, COMITATENSES, DONATIVUM, LIMITANEL, PALATINI, 
PRIMIPII.US, SACRAMENTUM, SIGNA MILITARIA, TRIDUNI 
MILITUM, VEXILLUM, WAR (ART OF, ROMAN). 

H. M. D. P.; G.R. W. 


§. Tne InpivipuaL LeGions. Legio I: perhaps re- 
formed from an earlier I Augusta which disgraced itself 
in Spain ın 19 B.C. Stationed at Cologne after disaster 
of Varus: perhaps previously at Mainz. Moved to Bonn, 
probably under Caligula. Disbanded after revolt of 
Civilis, and perhaps incorporated with VII Galbiana to 
form VII Gemina (q.v.). On one inscription (CIL xii. 
2234) called I Germanica. 

Legio I Adiutrix: a force raised from marines by Nero, 
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made tusta legio by Galba. Fought at Bedriacum for 
Otho, capturing the eagle of XXI Rapax, and posted 
by Vitellius to Spain. Transferred to Mainz (Germ. Sup.) 
in 70. Moved to Danube c. 85; granted title pia fidelis by 
Trajan; perhaps garrisoned Dacia from 107 to c. 113. 
Probably taken by Trajan on Parthian campaign; re- 
turned with Hadrian to Danube. Thereafter stationed at 
Brigetio (Pann. Sup.). 

Legio l Italica: raised by Nero in 67; sent to Gaul in 
68. Supported Vitellius, defeated and sent to Moesia. 
Thereafter stationed at Novae. 

Legio I Macriana liberatrix: raised by Clodius Macer 
in Africa in 68; disbanded by Galba. 

Legio | Minervia: raised by Domitian in 83 as I Flavia 
Minertına, and stationed at Bonn. For loyalty in 89 
granted title of pia fidelis Domitiana. (Flavia and Domi- 
tirana dropped after Domitian’s death.) Served tn Trajan’s 
Dacian Wars and in the Parthian War of M. Aurelius: 
Bonn remained permanent station. 

Legio I Parthica: raised by Severus c. 197 and stationed 
at Singara in Mesopotamia. 

Legio II Adiutrix pia fidelis: created by Vespasian 
from men of Ravenna fleet; became tusta legio 7 Mar. 70. 
After opposing Civilis went with Cercalis to Britain, and 
stationed at Lincoln. At Chester under Frontinus and 
Agricola, ‘Transferred to Danube c. 87, possibly to Singi- 
dunum; by 114 was ın a permanent station at Aquincum 
(Pann. Inf.), 

Legio 11 Augusta: raised by Octavian and in Spain till 
disaster of Varus, when it moved to Germany, perhaps 
near to Mainz. From 17 at Argentorate (Strasbourg). With 
invasion force to Britain in 43 (see GLEVUM). Eventual 
permanent station at Isca Silurum, first under Frontinus. 

Legio II Jtalica: raised c. 165 by M. Aurelius. 
Stationed at A/bing (Noricum) from c. 176; under Com- 
modus moved to Lauriacum. Early names are 11 Pia and 
II Jtalica pia; called l1 Jtalica pia fidelis before end of 
century. 

Legio II Parthica: raised by Severus ¢. 197. On return 
from the East stationed at Albanum near Rome from 202. 
As the Empcror’s personal legion saw service all over the 
Empire. Became pia fidelis under Elagabalus. 

Legio I] Traiana fortis: raised by Trajan, possibly for 
Dacian Wars, but early history obscure; later in Syria. 
Transferred to Egypt c. 125 and stationed at Nicopolis 
near Alexandria. 

Legio III Augusta: probably a legion of Octavian. 
Stationed in Africa, first at Ammaedara and later at 
Theveste; from end of first century at Lambaesis except 
for period 238-53. Suffered damnatio memoriae in 238; 
restored by Valerian. 

Legio Ili Cyrenaica: perhaps a legion of Lepidus. In 
the early reign of Augustus stationed ın Upper Egypt; 
when the garrison was reduced to two legions (after A.D. 
6?) it shared the double camp at Nicopolis with XXII 
Detotariana. Moved to Bostra (Arabia), probably after 
the Jewish Revolt of 132-5. 

Legio III Gallica: a legion of Antony, perhaps of 
Caesarian origin. Consistently part of the Syrian com- 
mand. Transferred to Oescus (Moesia) by Nero in 68; 
returned to Syria in 70, perhaps to Raphaneac, its second- 
century station. Still there as garrison of Phoenice after 
Severus divided Syria. Suffered damnatio memoriae for 
opposing Elagabalus c. 219: restored after his fall. Moved 
to near Damascus in 231/2. 

Legio III /talica: raised by M. Aurelius c. 165. 
Stationed at Regensburg (Raetia), where it remained till 
end of Roman occupation. In the early period called ITI 
Concors. 

Legio ITI Parthica: raised by Severus c. 197; stationed 
in Mesopotamia, perhaps near Resaina. 

Legio IV Flavia felix: reorganized by Vespasian in 70 
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from former IV Macedonica (q.v.); replaced XI Claudia 
st Burnum (Dalmatia). Probably transferred to Moesia 
in 85/6; its stations may have been Viminacium (86-9?) 
and, possibly, Ratiaria (89—-100?), before it became part 
of the first garrison of Dacia (107-13 ?). From the time of 
Hadrian, at least, it was at Singidunum. 

Legio IV Macedonica: a legion of Octavian which was 
in Spain during the Early Empire; transferred to Upper 
Germany c. 43, probably to replace XIV Gemina at 
Mainz. Supported Vitellus, surrendered to Civilis, 
disbanded by Vespasian. 

Legio IV Scythica: early history obscure, garrisoned 
Moesia after A.D. 9. In 55 or soon after transferred to 
Syria, where st remained. 

Legio V Alaudue: raised by Caesar in Narbonensis. In 
Spain at beginning of Principate: transferred to Rhine 
possibly before 17 B.C., when it may have lost its eagle 
(Vell. Pat. 2. 97), and in A.D. 14 was stationed at Vetera 
(Germ. Inf.). A Vitellian legion defeated at Cremona, it 
was sent to Moesia, and was probably destroyed in the 
disaster of Cornelius Fuscus in Dacia ın 86. 

Legio V Macedonica: probably transferred to Moesia 
from the East ın A.D. g. Stationed, at least since Claudius, 
at Oescus. Moved to Armenia c. 62; afterwards took part 
in Jewish War. Returned to Oescus in 71, where it re- 
mained as garrison of Moesia Inf. on division of Moesia 
c. 85/6. During or after Trajan’s second Dacian War ıt 
moved to ‘l'roesmis. After Marcomannic War stationed 
at Potaissa (Dacia). On abandonment of Dacia north of 
the Danube in 274/5 returned to Oescus as garrison of 
new province of Dacia Ripensis. 

Legio VI Ferrata: an Antontan legion stationed un- 
der Augustus in Syria, perhaps at Raphaneae. Fought 
under Corbulo. Marched west with Mucianus, but soon 
returned. Probably at Samosata from 72. Probably 
annexed Arabia in 106, and at Bostra till Jewish Revolt 
of 132-5. Then transferred to Caparcotra in Galilee as 
part of garrison of new province of Syria Palaestina. 
Granted title of fidelis constans for supporting Severus. 

Legio VI Victrix: a Cacsarian legion which fought for 
Octavian. Stationed in the early Principate in Spain. 
Transferred to the Rhineland in winter of 6y/70; re- 
paired and occupied the camp at Novaesium (Germ. Inf.). 
Rewarded with title of pra fidels Domitiana for loyalty in 
89. Moved to Vetera c. 93. Transferred to Britain c. 119. 
Stationed at York thereafter. 

Legio VII: a Caesarian legion whose early history is 
obscure. The occasional cognomen Macedonica suggests 
an early station in Macedonia, perhaps from r. 12 to 1 
B.C. From A.D. 9 at Delminium (Dalmatia). Rewarded 
with title of Claudia pia fidelis for its loyalty ın 42. 
Transterred to Moesia c. 57, and stationed at Viminacium 
probably from the beginning, certainly from Vespasian 
onwards. 

Legio VII Gemina: raised by Galba and apparently at 
first called VII Galbtana. Accompanied Galba to Rome; 
then sent to Carnuntum to replace X Gemina. Under tts 
legate Antonius Primus it fought for Vespasian. Changed 
name to VII Gemina, perhaps by incorporation of former 
leg. I (q.v.). Rewarded with title felix, perhaps after cam- 
paigns of Clemens in Upper Germany in 72/3. Returned 
to Spain c. 74, probably to Legio (Leon), where ıt is 
attested later. Under Severus became VII Gemina pia 
Jelix. 

Legio VIII Augusta: a Caesarian legion whose early 
history is obscure: perhaps in Moesia before a.D. 6. After 
A.D. 9 in Pannonia, probably at Poetovio. Transferred to 
Moesia c. 45, and under Nero stationed at Novae. Sent 
to the Rhine in 70, where its station became Argentorate 
(Strasbourg) in Upper Germany. 

Legio IX Hispana: Caesar’s old Ninth, which may 
have acquired its cognomen from a pcriod in Spain. 
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Before 13 B.C. it had probably left for Illyricum; after 
A.D. 9 it remained in Pannonia. Transferred in 20 to 
Africa to fight Tacfarinas, it returned to Pannonia in 24. 
Took part in Claudius’ mvasion of Britain ın 43; within 
a few years was stationed at Lincoln. In the early years of 
Vespasian it moved forward to York. Its end is obscure; 
it was probably not destroyed in Britain c. 119, but moved 
to Nymegen c. 121, and later to the East. Perhaps it was 
finally destroyed in Palestine in the Jewish War of 132-5, 
or even in Armenia in 161. 

_ Lego X Fretensis: Caesar's Tenth. Probably stationed 
in Syria from the beginning of the Principate; from A.D. 
17 at least it was at Cyrrhus. Moved to Alexandria in 66 
for the projected campaign against Ethiopia, but cm- 
ployed instead in the Jewish War, and subsequently 
stationcd at Jerusalem. Near the end of the third century 
moved to Aelana on the Red Sea. 

Legio X Gemma: the name imphes a composite unit; 
perhaps it was descended partly from Caesar’s Tenth and 
partly from some other legion. Stationed in Spain from 
the beginning of the Principate, it was transferred to 
Carnuntum in 63. Returned to Spain in 68. Sent to 
Lower Germany in 70; stationed first at Arenacum and 
then at Noviomagus. Rewarded with title pia fidelis 
Domitiana for its loyalty im 89. Transferred to Pannonia 
c. 103, first at Aquincum (1034-13?) and then at Vindobona. 

Legio X1: a legion of Octavian whose early history is 
obscure. By a.D. g was at Burnum (Dalmatia). Rewarded 
with title Claudia pia fidelis for its loyalty in 42. Slow to 
join the other legions suppotting Vespasian, 1t marched 
with them to Rome, and in 70 was ordered to Germany, 
where it remamed at Vindonissa (Germ. Sup.). Trans- 
ferred to the Danube ¢ 101, first at Brigetio (101--5 ?) 
in Pannonia and then at Durostorum (Moes. Inf.). 

Legio XI Fulminata: a Caesarian legion which may 
have been in Atrica or Egypt during the early years of 
Augustus. By the time ot ‘Tiberius it was in Syria, prob- 
ably at Raphaneac Disgraced in the campaign of 62 and 
the surrender of Rhandeia, it was sent back to Syria. 
Took part in the Jewish War in 66 and lost its eagle 
(perhaps temporarily ). “Transferred ın 70 to Melitene in 
Cappadocia. ‘The legend of the miraculous storm of rain 
which helped XII Fubmnata in the campaign against the 
Quad: of 172, ıt not apocryphal, may refer toa vexillation. 

Legio XIIL Gemina: probably constituted by Octavian 
from an amalgamation of two legions. Apparently m 
Illyricum before a.D. 9, when it moved to the Rhine, 
where ns headquarters eventually became Vindonissa 
(Germ. Sup.). ‘Transferred to Poetovro (Pannonia) c. 50. 
Moved forward to Vindobona under Domitian. Took 
part m ‘Trayan’s Dacian Wars and remained at Apulum 
thereafter. On the abandonment of Dacia in 274/5 moved 
to Ratiaria in the new province of Dacia Ripensis. 

Legio XIV Gemina: another composite legion formed 
by Octavian. Probably in Hlvricum before A.D. 9, then at 
Mainz. Took part in the mvasion of Britain in 43, and 
within a few vears was at Viroconium (W’roxeter). Re- 
warded with title Martia Victrix for its part in the defeat 
of Boudicca. Recalled in 67 for Nero’s projected Eastern 
campaign; returned by Vitellius to Britain. Recalled to 
fight Civilis, then stationed once more at Mainz. Sup- 
ported Saturninus in 89; transferred to Pannonia in 92/3, 
perhaps first at Aquincum (93-101 ?), and then Vindo- 
bona, before it settled finally (at least by 114) at Carnun- 
tum. ; : 

Legio XV Apollinaris: a legion of Octavian. Stationed 
in Illyricum at the beginning of the Principate; moved 
forward to Carnuntum ¢. A.D. 14. Sent to the East in 62; 
fought under Corbulo, and then in the Jewish War. Re- 
turned to Carnuntum in 71. Went east again for Trajan’s 
Parthian War, and thereafter was stationed in Cappa- 
docia at Satala. 
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Legio XV Primigenia: raised by Gaius in 39 for his 
projected German campaign or by Claudius in prepara- 
tion for the invasion of Britain. Originally at Mainz, soon 
after at Bonn, and later at Vetera (Germ. Inf.). Destroyed 
in the revolt of Civils. 

Legio XVI: raised by Octavian before 30 n.c.: early 
history obscure but the name XVI Gallica on a few 
inscriptions may be significant. Perhaps in Raetia before 
A.D. 9; subsequently in Upper Germany at Mainz. During 
reign of Claudius transferred to Novaesium in Lower 
Germany. Surrendered to Civilis, disbanded by 
Vespasian, and reconstituted as XVI Flavia Firma (q.v.). 

Legio XVI Flara Firma: created by Vespasian on 
disbandment of XVI. Its first province was probably 
Cappadocia, and it was stationed perhaps at Sutala, but 
Trayan’s Parthian War caused its transference to Syria. 
Subsequently it was stationed in Commagpence at Samosata. 

Legiones XVII, XVIII, XIX: legions of Octavian 
which by a.b. 6 at the latest were based on what was later 
Lower Germany. In A.D. g they were annthilated in the 
Teutoburgiwn Forest and their commander, Varus, 
committed suicide. Ther numbers were never reused. 
The eagle of XIX was recovered from the Bructeri in 15, 
the others 1n 16 and 41 from the Marsi and, probably, the 
Chauct. 

Legio XX Valeria Victrix: probably a legion of Octa- 
vian. Perhaps originally in Spain, but later part of the 
army of Illyricum. Transterred to Lower Germany in 
A.D. g and stationed at Cologne. Sometime during 
Tiberius’ reign moved to Novacsium and stayed there 
tll 43, when it took part in the invasion of Britain. It 
played a key part in Agricola's campuigns and probably 
built and occupied Inchtuthil from c. 84 to 86. On the with- 
drawal of TI Adiutrix it retired to Deva (Chester), where 
it was to remain for the rest of the Roman occupation. 

Legio XX1 Rapax: raised by Augustus probably soon 
after 25 B.C., certainly before 8 v.c. It may have been 
serving in Ractia in A.D. 6. Transferred to Vetera (Germ. 
Inf.) after the Varian disaster of a.D. 9. Moved to Vindo- 
nissa (Germ. Sup.) in 43. After the campaign against 
Civilts remained in Lower Germany at Bonn. Returned 
to Upper Germany to Mainz c. 83. Supported Saturninus 
in 89 and was transferred to the Danube, where it was 
probably destroyed in 92. 

Legio XXI] Detotariana: originally a legion of 
Deiotarus which was taken over by Augustus on the 
death of Amyntas in 25 B.c. Became a nesta legio soon 
after, 1.e. after formation of XXI Rapav. Served in Egypt 
probably from the start (attested at Alexandria in 8 n.c.). 
"The legion’s end is uncertain, but probably occurred in 
the Jewish revolt of 132-5. 

Legio XXII Primigenia: raised at the same time as XV 
Primigenia (q.v.). Originally at Vetera (Germ. Inf.) but 
transferred to Mainz (Germ. Sup.) c. 43. Supported 
Vitelluus; after his defeat sent to Danube, probably 
Pannonia. By 71 back on Rhine, but now in Lower 
Germany at Vetera. Rewarded with title p:a fidelis 
Domitiana for its loyalty in 89. When XIV Gemina was 
transferred to the Danube c. 92, XXII Primigema re- 
turned to Mainz. 

Legio XXX Ulpia Victrix: raised by Trajan, probably 
after, not before, 1I Traiana. After the Dacian Wars was 
stationed at Brigetio (Pann. Sup.). Transferred ın 119 to 
Vetera (Germ. Inf.) to replace VI Victrix, which had left 
for Britain. 


E. Ratterling and W Kubitschek, PW’, a.v. ‘Legio'; A Passerini, 
Piz. Epigr , s v. ‘Lego’ (1950); Parker, Roman Legions?; Kromuaver— 
Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfuhrung der Grier hen und Romer (1928); 
R. Syme, JRS 1928, 41 fl., 1933, 14 ff, Laureae Aquincenses 1938, 
267 ff.; E. Birley, JRS 1928, 56 f., Roman Britain and the Roman 
Army (1953), esp. 20 f1.; R. E. Smith, Service in the Post-Martan 
Army (1958); Jones, Later Rom. Emp , ch. 17, J. E. Bogacra, Studien 
zu den Militdrgrenzen Roms (1967), 54 ff. G. R. W. 


LELEGES 


LELEGES (AéAcyes), a tribe mentioned, JI. 10. 428, 
21. 86, as allied with Troy and occupying Pedasus ın the 
Troad. Later writers give them a wide distribution. In 
Herodotus (1. 171) Carians ‘formerly called J.eleges’ 
occupied the Islands and manned King Minos’ navy. 
Philip of Theangela (ın Caria) says that Leleges were to 
Carians as helots to Spartans (Ath. 6. 272). Hesiod 
located Leleges as aborigines in Locris, and Aristotle in 
Acarnania, Aetolia, Bocotia, and Megaris (Strabo 321- 
2). Pausanias (3. 1. 1) makes ‘Lelex’ the first king of 
Laconia. Archacology und place-names do, ın fact, 
confirm that the earliest agriculturalists in Greece came 
from Asia Minor. A RB. 


LEMNOS, an island of the north-east Acgean. The 
lava from its volcano (reputed to be the forge of Hephaes- 
tus, but extinct in historical times) gave it high fertility, 
and it grew considerable wheat crops. An important 
Bronze Age culture has connexions with Troy. In the 
Ihad it figures as a victualling centre for the Achaeans at 
Troy. From the eighth century on, the island became 
thoroughly hellenized, but ıt is doubtful whether it had 
a Greck population before the sixth century. According 
to ancient writers its early inhabitants were ‘Pelasgians’ 
and ‘Tyrscnor from the mainland, and there is an un- 
deciphered inscription (JG xu. 8. 1; probably of the 6th 
c.), which seems to have affinities with Etruscan. Lemnos 
received Athenian colonists after its seizure by the Younger 
Miltiades in his capacity as ruler of the ‘lhractan Cher- 
sonese, c. 500 B.C. It was organized as an Athenian 
cleruchy c. 450, and after a brief period of Spartan 
domination (404-393) was recovered by Athens. From 
the time of Philip 11 of Macedon it passed occasionally 
into the possession of various [lellenistic dynasts, but it 
was again in Athenian hands from 307 to 295 and from 
281 to 202. In 166 ıt was definitely attached to Athens by 
the Romans. 

P-K, GL ıv. D If (6); IG xu 8; D. Mustilli, Annan 1942-3 


(Hephuestia cemetery), Brea, Poliochnmi v- (1904— ; prehistoric). 
M C,J B. 


LEMURIA, 9, 11, 13 May, on which days apparently 
kinless and hungry ghosts, lemures (Wissowa’s doubts, 
PW, s.v. ‘Lemuria’, col. 1932, that such a word originally 
existed scem unjustifiable), were supposed to prowl about 
the houses. Ovid (Fasti 5. 419 ff.) describes the ritual 
of fecding and getting rid of them, but his assertion 
(443) that they were addressed as manes paterni is ın- 


credible. 


IH. J Rose Vmv of Cahforma Publ, Class. Phil, 1941, 8g ff ; 
Latte, RR 99 See also AFILR-I ITT, § 8. H. Jj. R. 


LENAFA, a Dionysiac festival celebrated in Athens on 
the r2th day of the month Gamelion (Jan.—Feb.), which 
in other Ionian calendars is called Lenacon. ‘The name is 
derived from Anvy, maenad. The official Athenian name, 
Avovicca ta emi Anvuiw, proves that it took place in this 
sanctuary, which is believed to have been situated west 
of the Acropolis. Very little is known of the rites. There 
was a procession and it 1s said that the dadouchos of 
Elceusis officiated in the Lenaean aydves. The chief 
importance of the festival hes in the dramatic perform- 
ances; it seems that originally comedy was preferred to 
tragedy. Much has been written on the so-called I.enaea 
vases; this still forms a controversial subject. 

M. P. Nilsson, Studia de Dionysus atticis (1900), 10g ff ; L. 


Deubner, Attische Feste (1932), 123 ft, A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dramatic Festivals of Athens? (1953), 68 fF M. P. N.; J. H. C. 


LENAEUS, Pomrtivs, a learned freedman of Pompey, 
taught in Rome and, loyal to his patron’s memory, attacked 
the character and style of Sallust who had described 
Pompey as ‘oris probi, animo inuerecundo’ (Suet. 
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Gram. 15). Pompey caused him to translate into Latin 
Mithridates’ writings on pharmacology (Pliny, HN 25. 5 
and 7). J. W. D. 


LENTULUS (1), Lucius Corne.rus (PW 188), served 
under Scipio Africanus in Spain, where he remained from 
206 to 201 B.C. as a privatus with proconsular imperium, 
which was constantly prolonged, despite his election aa 
curule aedile for 205. He claimed a triumph in defiance 
of precedent, but received an ovatio. He served in north 
Italy as consul (199) and proconsul (198). In 196 he 
was sent on an ineflective diplomatic mission to Antiochus 
IIT to mediate on behalf of Egypt. H. H. S. 


LENTULUS (2), Pustrus CorneLIUs (PW 202), legate 
in Greece (172-171 ».C.), curule acdile (169), cnvoy to 
Perseus after Pydna, became praetor in 165, reorganizing 
the ager Campanus, and consul suffectus in 162. In 156 
he negotiated with the kings of Asia Minor. Princeps 
senatus from 125, he opposed C. Gracchus. A H. McD. 


LENTULUS (3) CLODIANUS, Gwnarus CORNELIUS 
(PW 216), a fair orator, perhaps fought under Sulla in 
the East and returned to Rome with him. Consul in 72 
B.C., he co-operated closely with his colleague Gellius 
(q.v. 2), taking action against Verres and validating 
grants of citizenship made by Pompey. He then fought 
disastrously against Spartacus (q.v.) and (again with 
Gellrus) exercised a stern censorship (70), ejecting sixty- 
four senators. A legate of Pompey against the pirates, he 
supported the law of Maniltus (q.v. 2) and died soon after. 

E H, 


LENTULUS (4) SURA, PurLIUs CorneLivs (PW 240), 
disgraced himself as quaestor (81 B.C.); praetor repetun- 
darum (74) and consul (71), he was expelled from the 
Senate by the censors of 70. Praetor again in 63, he joined 
Catiline (q.v.), negotiated with the Allobrogan envoys and 
was arrested on their evidence; forced to abdicate, after 
the senatorial debate he was executed. He was buried by 
his stepson Antonius (q.v. 4). I.. B. 


LENTULUS (:) SPINTHER, Punnitus CorneLIUS (PW 
238), an agreeable aristocrat, lavish in his aedileship (63 
B.C.) and practorship (60), was active as consul (57) in 
promoting Cicero’s recall. Next year Cicero vainly tried 
to preserve for Spinther as governor of Cilicia the right, 
procured during Ins consulate, of restoring Ptolemy 
Aulctes. Before leaving Cilicia in 53 Spinther was saluted 
imperator, and he triumphed in 51. In 49 he fled ftom 
Asculum before Caesar’s advance, and surrendered at 
Corfinium with Domitius; he abused Caesar’s clemency 
and was executed after Pharsalus. G.E F.C. 


LENTULUS (6) MARCELLINUS, Gnagus Cornecius 
(PW 228), a fair orator, as a patron of Sicily (being a 
descendant of Marcellus, q.v. 1) supported Cicero against 
Verres. He was a legate of Pompey against the pirates, 
one of the prosecutors of Clodius (g.v. 1) in 61 B.C., 
praetor (60), and proconsul in Syria. As consul (56) he 
opposed Clodius and proposals for armed intervention in 
Egypt and reproached Pompey and Crassus over their 
renewed alliance with Cacsar. He died Soon after. E. B. 


LENTULUS (7) CRUS, Lucius Cornetius (PW 218), 
practor 58, was consul 49 B.C., and a determined anti- 
Caesarian. Later in 49 he administered Asia, and thence 
brought two legions to Dyrrhachium; after Pharsalus he 
fled to Egypt, and arrived to meet his death the day after 
Pompcy’s. lt is possible (though see BALBUS 3) that, after 
fighting against Sertorius, Lentulus gave Balbus Roman 
citizenship and his name Cornchius; in any case they were 


LENTULUS CRUS 


close friends, and Balbus persistently begged Lentulus to 
keep the peace. But Lentulus, according to Caesar, was 
made desperate by debt; and all authors, including Cicero, 
whom he had betriended in 58 and 49, describe him as 
lazy, luxurious, and pretentious. G.E F.C. 


LENTULUS (8), Gnarus Cornu rus (PW 181), consul 
14 B.C., known as ‘Augur’ to distinguish him from Cn. 
Lentulus, consul 18 B.C. (PW 180). Poor to begin with, 
he recewed a grant trom Augustus, and became extremely 
rich (Sen. Ben. 2. 27. 1 f.) He was proconsul of Asia 
(2/1 .C.), was still alive in A.D. 22 (‘'ac. Ann. 3. 59), and 
died under Tiberius, whom he made his heir (Suct. 71d. 
49. 1). He, and not his namesake, is very probably the 
Cn. Lentulus referred to by ‘Tacitus (Ann. 1. 27, 2. 32, 
3. 68, 4. 29, 44) as victor over the Getae (q.v.) under 
Augustus and a close friend of Tiberius who accompanied 
Drusus to Pannonia in A.D. 14, was ridiculously accused 
de maiestate in 24 (ct. Dio 57. 24. 8), and dicd in 25, very 
rich after carher poverty. 


PIR: C 1379; R Syme, JRS 1934, 112 fT and Taritus 750, R S- 
Rogeis, Class Weekly 1y45/g, yit rc. 


LENTULUS (y) GAETULICUS, Gnarus CORNELIUS 
(PW 220), was consul in A.D. 26 and legate of Upper 
Germany, poosibly in succession to his brother, ın 30-9. 
As a lax disciphinarnian he was popular with his own army 
and also with the Lower German legions, commanded 
by L. Apronrus, his father-in-law. An attempt to indict 
him in 34 as an associate of Sejanus failed. In 39 he 
appears to have led a conspnacy by which the Emperor 
Gaius was to be murdered at Moguntiacum. Gaius was 
forewarned of the plot and Gactulicus was executed. He 
was an erotic poct, regarded by Martial (1 praef.) as one 
of his models. Nine epigrams in the Greek Anthology may 
be by him. 


Baehr. FPR 301. J.P RB. 


LEO(1)1, the Great, Pope a.D. 440-61. Ninety-six sermons 
and 143 letters survive. They speak with the voice of 
the institution in which he had merged his personal 
identity. In a disturbed age he tricd to bring order by 
centralization, persuading metropolitans to send him 
reports and then writing them answers lke imperial 
rescripts. He won from Valentinian lIl recognition of 
Roman ecclesiastical yurtsdicuon over all western pro- 
vinces. ‘Though ignorant of Greek, he was drawn into the 
eastern theological controversy and in 448 issued a theo- 
logical manifesto, the Tome, which rejected the mono- 
physite Christology of Eutyches. Its orthodoxy was 
acutely criticized by the monophysite Egyptians, but was 
recognized by the council of Chalcedon (451). Leo wel- 
comed the doctrinal decisions of Chalcedon, but attacked 
the council’s decree conceding the dignity of Constanti- 
nople as the second sce of Christendom ‘because ıt is new 
Rome’. In 452 he persuaded Attila to withdraw from 
Italy, and in 455 dissuaded the Vandals from massacring 
the defenccless population of Rome, though he could not 
prevent systematic plunder. He was a crucial figure in the 
development of the ideology of papal primacy. 

Ed. Migne, PL hv-lvi, Letters, ed. Schwartz, Acta Concthorum 
Ocecumencorum n, 4 (1932) ÈE Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums 1 
(1930). H. C. 


LEO (2) I, Eastern Roman Emperor (A.D. 457-74), a 
Thracian by birth, planned a vast expedition to over- 
throw the Vandal kingdom in Africa. But his army, said 
to number 100,000 men, was utterly outwitted by 
Gaiseric (q.v.) and failed even to reach Africa, At home 
his strength depended mainly on the support of soldiers 
from lsauria. E. A. T. 
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LEOCHARES, sculptor, probably Athenian. Pliny 
places his floruit in 372 B.C., but Leochares is mentioned 
in a letter of Plato written after 366 as ‘young and good’ 
(Ep. 13, 361 a). 

SELECTED Works: dated, (1) Isocrates, dedicated by 
Timotheus presumably before his banishment in 356 (the 
surviving bust (Winter, KB 317. 5) derives from a later 
statuc). (2) Signature from the Acropolis, about 450. 
(3) West side of Mausolcum, after 351. Slabs 1020, 1021 
ot the Amazonomuachy (Winter, KB 304. 2) with tall, 
shm, dramatic figures are probably by Leochares. 
(4) Gold and ivory group of Philp, Alexander, Amyntas, 
Olympias, and Eurydice in the Philippeum at Olympia, 
dedicated after Chaeronca, 338. (5) (with Lysippus, 
q.v.) Alexander’s lion hunt, bronze, after 321. Undated, 
(6) Ganymede. Pliny's description of the eagle ‘parcen- 
tem unguibus etam per uestem puero’ (HN. 34. 79) fits 
the marble group in the Vatican (Winter, KB 299. 1), 
which must therefore be the basis of attribution to Leo- 
chares. Attributed, (7) Apollo Belvedere in the Vatican 
(Winter, AB 299. 2-4), Roman adaptation of tourth- 
century original (Leochares made an Apollo in Athens). 
(8) Artemis of Versailles (Winter, KB 312. 3). (9) Hypnos 
(Winter, KB 299. 6). Nos. 3, 6-9 ure all theatrical com- 
positions of tall, slim figures. B. Ashmole, however, 
starting not from the Ganymede but from the Alexander 
on the Acropolis (Acr. no. 1331), which he gives to 
Leochares, associates with it the Demeter of Cnidos and 
Mausoleum slabs 1013-16, which others have given to 
Bryaxıs. 

Overbeck, 508 1177-8, 1301-10, 1491; F. Winter, JIDAI 1892, 
164, P, Wolters and J Sievehing, FDAL 1909, 171, O Deubner, 
Hellemstische Apollogestalten, 46, Lappold, Criech Plastık 208 ÍF ; 


B Ashmole, JHS 1951, 13, J Charbonneaux, Monuments Piot 
1963, 9 T. B. 1L. W. 


LEON (1) of Byzantium, prominent as one of the leaders 
of his city who claimed Athenian support against Philip 
of Macedon. He conducted the successful resistance to 
Phihp'’s siege, 339 B.C., but when the city later made 
terms Philip secured his death. If he died ¢. 338 various 
historical works on Philip, the Sacred War, and Alexander 
should probably be assigned to a later Leon (fl. c. 300 
B.C.) who was a pupil of Aristotle. 


FGOrH n B. 132. G.L B. 
LEON (2) of Pella (? late 4th c. B.C.), wrote a book on the 
Egyptian gods, in the form of a letter from Alexander 
the Great to his mother, in which the gods are repre- 
sented as in origin human kings, the discoverers of 
agriculture and other means of human subsistence. 


FGrH ii. 659. 


LEONIDAS (1), king of Sparta, succeeded on the 
mysterious death of his half-brother Cleomenes (q.v. 1), 
whom the family had fettered as insane. He married 
Cleomenes’ daughter Gorgo. In 480, while his countrymen 
were celebrating the Carneia, he marched to Thermopylae 
with his royal guard of 300 (selecting ‘men who had sons 
living’ Hdt. 7. 205. 2) and voluntecrs picked up en route, 
and secured the pass with some 7,000 hoplites, in time to 
make possible the massive Artemisium naval operation 
(see PERSIAN WARS), He repelled assaults for two days, but 
when his Phocian allies failed to stop a Persian move by 
the Anopaea path (see TRERMUPY LAF), his flank was turned. 
Leonidas then secured the retreat of his main body, 
remaining with 1,100 Boeotians, some helots, and his own 
guard and, after counter-attacking fiercely, fell with all 
his Spartans. A fifth-century warrior-statue, found at 
Sparta, may be from his monument. 


Hdt. 7. 204-39; to which Diod. (11. 4-11) and Plut. (Apophth., 
‘Leonıdas') add fulsome and unrehable embeclhshments. A. R. 
Burn, Persia and the Greeks (1962), 273, 378 fi., 403 H. A. R. B. 


LEONIDAS 
LEONIDAS (2) of Tarentum, the greatest Greek epi- 


grammatist of the Alexandrian era, led a poor vagabond 
hfe (Anth. Pal. 7.715) 1n the first half of the third century 
B.C. The Greek Anthology (q.v.) contains about a hundred 
of his epigrams—some dedications (mainly genuine), 
some real or imaginary epitaphs, the rest very varied in 
subject and tone. le 1s a pessimist of almost tragic 
intensity (Anth. Pal. 7. 472). lle does not (like his con- 
temporaries Asclepiades and Posidippus) write of love 
or feasting, but evokes the life of the poor (Anth. Pal. 6. 
226, 296, 355), among whom he counts himself (6. 300, 
6. 302, 7. 736). In this he resembles certain Hellenistic 
sculptors of old fishermen (Anth. Pal. 6. 4) and decrepit 
women. But his verse is highly finished, tull of baroque 
compounds and odd technical terms set out in complex 
sentences. Sometimes his epigrams end in a sharp point, 
which for his time is unusual. Many later poets, both 
Greek (e.g. Antipater (q.v. 3) of Sidon) and Roman (Pro- 
pertius 3. 13. 43-6 ~ Anth. Pal. 9. 337), admired and 
imitated him. 

C. M. Dawaon, 47Pħil. 1950; J Geffcken, Neue Jahrb Suppl. 
1897, A. S. F. Gow, CQ 1958; D Hansen, De L. Turentino (1914); 
l. A. Stella, Cinque poets dell Antologia Palatina (1949); 'T. i L. 


Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (1964), ch. 10, Wilamowitz, Hell. 
Dicht, 1. 139 tt.; Gow and Page , 1955 fl. G. Il, 


LEONIDAS (3) of Alexandria, an astrologer turned 
poet, wrote in the time of Nero and Vespasian. He 1s the 
earhest known author of isopsephic poems, so composed 
that the letters ın each couplet, 1f read as numbers (a = 1, 
B — 2, etc.), make the same sum. ‘Thirty such are in 
the Greek Anthology, with other poems imitative of his 
predecessors. 


Cichonus, Rom. Studien viii 12, P. Perdrizet, Rev. Et. Grec. 
1904, K. Radinger, RA Maus 1903. G. H. 


LEONNATUS (c. 358-322 B.c.), a Macedonian noble 
related to the royal house, accornpanicd Alexander to 
Asia, became one of his personal ‘Bodyguaid’ in 332 
and (after 328) a prominent general, distinguishing him- 
self in an independent command on the return from 
India. As satrap of Hellcspontine Phrygia (323) he 
remforced Antipater in the T.amian War; but he was 
defeated and killed in ‘Thessaly by the Greek insurgents. 
His character lacked moderation and stability, and he 
would probably have fared badly against cooler heads 
in the ape of the ‘Successors’. 

Berve, Alexanderrerch, no. 466, G.T G. 
LEONTINI (modern Lentini, though the excavated 
remains of the south gate, walls, and tombs are at 
Carlentini), founded from Naxos (q.v. 1) in 729 B.C. on 
a commanding hillside position south of the Piana di 
Catania. Flourishing in the sixth century (its ruler 
Panactius being the earliest Sicilian tyrant), it was cap- 
tured by [lippocrates (q.v. 1) c. 494 R.C., and thereafter 
was usually dominated by Syracuse, with intervals of 
precarious freedom. Its alliance with the Athenians 
(renewed in 433/2 B.c.; see JG 17. 52) was implemented 
in 427 when its most famous citizen, the orator Gorgias 
(q.v. 1), led its delegation to Athens. Ileronymus, suc- 
cessor of Hieron II (q.v.), was murdered there in 215 B.C. 
and after further provocations Leontini was sacked by 
the Romans who then besieged Syracuse. A civitas decu- 
mana under Roman rule, it suffered in the Servile War 
(104) and its inhabited area contracted in later antiquity. 


Good description in Polyb. 7. 6. Bérard, Biıbl. topogr. s9 ff.; 
Dunbabin, Western Greeks; recent cxcavations, G. Rizza, Not. Scav. 
1955, 281 ff A. G. W. 


LEOSTHENES (d. 322 b.c.), an Athenian, general at 
Athens in 324/3, having probably served as captain of 
mercenaries in Asia previously. With acute political in- 
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sight he organized the return and maintenance at Taena- 
rum of mercenaries disbanded by Alexander’s satraps 
(324), and presumably organized (by means unknown) 
their feeding and payment till the tame should come to 
employ them ın an anti-Macedonian war. The Lamian 
War (323-322) was his opportunity. He commanded the 
Greek ariny and inspired its devotion, and his death at 
the siege of Lamia was a heavy blow to the Greek cause. 


Derve, Alexanderresch, no. 471, E. Badian, ‘Harpalus’, JHS 1961, 
27, 36 fF G. T. G. 


LEOTYCHIDES, king of Sparta c. 545-469 B.C., 
succeeded the exiled Demaratus (c. 491 B.C.) with aid of 
Cleomenes l (q.v.). In the Aeginetan War he apparently 
secured the granting of a truce to Athens and delivery 
of hostages by Aegina. In 479, as commander-in-chief 
of the allied fleet, he fomented the revolt of Chios and 
Samos, and decisively defeated the Persians in a land 
and sea battle at Mycale. He led another combined Greek 
force on a punitive expedition against the medizing 
aristocracies in Thessaly (c. 477). He took Pagasae and 
perhaps Pherac, but failed to capture Larissa. He was 
tried at Sparta on a charge of bribery (probably c. 476), 
but he escaped condemnation by retiring to Tegea. An 
carlier namesake (with whom Leotychides has often been 
confused) subducd Messenia in the Second Messenian 
War (see MESSENIA). 


Reloch, Griech. Gesch.? i, pt. 2, 179 Ñ.; u, pt. 2, 190 fT , J Johnson, 
Hermathena 1931, J. Kroymann, Sparta und Messeren, 3 tl (iy 2), 
L R. Sheo, 7 APA 1938, 516 f. P T. 


LEPCIS (or LEPTIS) MAGNA (nco-Punic Lpgq7). One 
of the Phoenician Emporia between the Syrtes, perhaps 
founded before 600 n.C. (see TRIPOLIS 1). Its prosperity 
came from its olive-bearing hinterland and from the 
trans-Saharan trade. Lepcis became a colony under 
Trajan, and Septimius Severus, a native of the city, gave 
it the rus Italicum and adorned it with sph odid buildings, 
including a forum, basilica, and colonnade d street leading 
to his newly built harbour. It had bishops in the thud 
century. New city walls (late third or early fourth century) 
saved Lepcis from the Austuriani who in 365 devastated 
its territory (Amm. Marc. 28. 6). Thereatter at declined 
and its Byzantine walls enclosed only a fraction of the 
former city. The ruins of Lepcis, excavated since 1920, 
are exceptionally fine. Besides the Severan buildings, the 
Augustan forum, under which remains of the carly 
settlement have been found, the theatre, amphitheatre, 
Vadrianic baths, and IIunting baths are of outstanding 
interest. 


P Romanclh, Leptis Magna (1925), T. Wo Carter, ‘Western 
Phoenicians at Lepcis’, AJ.lreh. 1965, 123 f., R Bartoccum, H 
porto romano di Leptis Magna (1958), G Caputo and F V Caflarelli, 
Buried City (1966), M. Squarciapino, Leptis Magna (1967). See also 
bibliography s v. ‘MUPOLIS. O. B. 


LEPIDUS (1), Marcus AFRMILIUS (PW 68), the censor 
of 179 b.C., appears first on the embassy to Grecce, 
Syria, and [IXgypt in 200, delivering the Roman ultima- 
tum to Philip V. Curule aedile (193), practor in Sicily 
(191), he became consul (187), constructing the Via 
Aemilia, and as triumvir (183) founded Mutina and 
Parma. Pontifex Maximus (180) and censor (179) with 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, he reformed the Comitia Centuriata 
and carried out a large building programme, including 
the Basilica Aemilia. Consul again (175) in Liguria, he 
was decemvir for land settlement there (173). From his 
censorship to his death in 152 he was princeps senatus. 
Well-born and handsome, combining liberal culture 
with observance of tradition, he was pre-eminent in the 
Senate, and his name marks the pacification of Cispadane 
Gaul. 


F. W. Walbank, Philp V of Macedon (1940), 144, 313 ff.; H. H. 
Scullard, Rom. Pol. 135, 180, 233, 237; H. Mattingly, Roman Coins* 
(1960), 70. A. H. McD. 


LEPIDUS 
LEPIDUS (2), Marcus Aemitius (PW 72), descendant 


of (1), whose Gallic connexions he inherited and used. 
Military tribune under Pompeius (q.v. 3), probably 
aedile under the Cinnani, he joined Sulla—divorcing his 
wife (related to Saturninus, q.v. 1)—and amassed wealth 
in the proscriptions. Elected consul for 78, with Pompey’s 
support, he agitated— perhaps even before Sulla’s death 
—for the overthrow of his constitution, against the oppo- 
sition of his colleague Catulus (q.v. 2). Given Gaul as 
a province, he held Cisalpina through his legate Brutus 
(q.v. 4), stirred up trouble in Transalpina, and made 
contact with Sertorius (whom his supporters later joined) 
in Spain, then marched on Rome (77), where the emer- 
gency decree was passed. But lacking experience of com- 
mand, he was defeated by Catulus and fled to Sardinia, 
where he was defeated by Triarius (q.v.) and died (we are 
told) of gricf over his divorce (Pliny, HN 7. 122). The 
first to realize the resources and strategic importance of 
Gaul, he lacked tactical ability to match Ins strategic 
grasp, but showed the way to others. Caesar watched him 
with interest and later secured an amnesty for his sup- 
porters (Suet. Jud. 3; 5). 


LEPIDUS (3), Marcus ArmMtitius (PI 73), the Triumvir, 
younger son of (2), as praetor in 49 B.C. supported Caesar, 
then governed Nearer Spain (48-47), intervening im the 
dissensions in Further Spain (see Cassius 5) and returning 
to triumph. Tle was consul (46) and Caesar's magister 
equitum (46 44). On Caesar's death he gave armed sup- 
port to Antony, who in return contrived his appointment 
as pontifex maximus in Caesar's place. He then left to 
govern the provinces assigned him by Caesar, Gallia 
Narbonensis and Nearer Spain. When, after the war of 
Mutina, Antony retreated into Gaul, Lepidus assured 
Cicero of his loyalty to the Republic but on 29 May 43 
joined forces with Antony and was declared a public 
enemy by the Senate. At Bononta in October he planned 
the ‘Trouamvirate with Antony and Octavian, accepting 
Further Spain with Ins existing provinces as his share of 
the Empire; and demanding (or conceding) the proserip- 
tion of his brother Paullus (q.v. 3). After trrumphing 
again ‘ex Llispamia’ he held a second consulship (42) and 
took charge of Rome and Italy during the cainpaipzn of 
Philippi. After their victory his colleagues deprived hun 
of his provinces, on the pretext of a rumour of collusion 
between him and Sextus Pompas, but nothing serious 
was proved, and after helping Octavian ineffectively in 
the Perusine War he was allowed to take over Africa 
instead (40). He played an independent part in the 
campaign of 36 against Sextus, and laid clan to Sicily, 
but Octavian won over his army and compelled him to 
leave the Trumyirate and retire into private life, retaining 
only lus office of pontifex maximus. Lepidus, who died in 
13 or 12 B.C., lacked the character and energy to use the 
opportumities which high birth and Caesur’s favour 
placed in his way. His wife Junia was a sister of M. 
Brutus. 


Cic Letters and Phalipfics, Vell Pat 2. 63 7, 80; Pla Ant; 
App. BCiw. 2 5, Cass. 110 41- 54 Syme, Kom. Rev , see index. 
G. W. R; T.J C. 


LEPIDUS (4), Marcus ArĪMiLUsS (PW 74), son of (3) 
above, plotted in 30 H.C. to assassinate Octavian on his 
return to Rome, but was detected by Maecenas and 
executed. His wife Servilia, perhaps the Servilia once 
betrothed to Octavian, committed suicide. Either he or 
another son of the ‘Triumvir had earlier becn promised 
to Antonia (1). 


Miinzer, Rëm Adelsparteren, 160 f; Syme, Rom Rev , see index; 
E. Hohl, Wdrzb. Jahrb 1948, 107 fT. T.J. C. 


LEPIDUS (5), Marcus Agitius (PW 75), younger son 
of Paullus (4) and Cornelia, was consul in A.D. 6, then 
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served under Tiberius in Pannonia, receiving ornamenta 
triumphalta in 9. In 14 he was governor of Nearer Spain; 
in 21 he prudently declined the proconsulship of Africa 
in favour of Blaesus (q.v.2), uncle of Sejanus: later (prob- 
ably 26-8) he was proconsul of Asia. In 22 he repaired 
the Basilica Aemiha. He died in 33. Augustus, on his 
death-bed, had adjudged him ‘capacem (mper) ‘sed 
aspernantem’, Tac. Ann. 1. 13 and he is one of the more 
prominent senators of Tiberius’ reign; Tacitus stresses his 
wisdom and moderation. His children mcluded Lepida, 
who married Drusus (q.v. 5), helped to bring about his fall 
an 30, and committed surcide when accused of adultery in 
36; perhaps also Lepida, wife of Galba (1), and Marcus, 
last of the family, who married Drusilla (q.v.), was 
promised the succession by Gaius, but conspired against 
him ın 39 with Lentulus (q.v. 9) and was executed. 


R. Syme, JRS 1955, 22 ff (reading ‘Manium’ for ‘Marcum’ in 
Tac. Ann. 4. 32, and keeping the MS. 'M.’ wnt. 13, 3. 11, 35, 50; 
4. 20, 56, b. 5, 27). T.J. C. 


LEPIDUS (6), Manius AemiLIUs (PW 63), probably a 
grandson of the Triumvir and also of Faustus Sulla (3) 
and Pompeia (cf Tac. Ann. 3. 22), was consul in A.D. 11, 
detended his sister Lepida in 20, and was appointed 
proconsul of Asia (21/2) despite objections on the score 
of his poverty and inactive disposition. 


R. Syme (cited under the preceding). T J.C. 


LESBONAX. The author of three extant Atticizing 
declamations, set in fifth- and fourth-century a.c. situ- 
ations’ perhaps to be identified with the writer of peàé- 
rat and é¢pwrikai ¢cmaroAat mentioned in the scholia 
to [Lucian] Jepi opyijoews 19. Probable date: second 
century A.D. 


Texe Bekker, Oratores Attici (1823-8); Kichr (1907) 
Ant AKunstpr. Wo. 


LESBOS, the largest of the islands off the coast of Asia 
Minor, lying athwart the entrance to the Gulf of Adramyt- 
tum, roughly triangular in shape, but with two land- 
locked bays cutting deep into the hills on the southern 
side. "Phe tertile soil and mild climate supported five 
cities: Mytilene (overshadowing but never completely 
dominating her neighbours), Mcthymna, Eresus, Antissa, 
and Pyrrha. An important Bronze-Age settlement at 
Therm: has close connexions with Troy. The Acolian 
immuprants, who formed the chief element in the popu- 
lation, turned to the seu, as well as to agriculture, for a 
hvelihood, as their secondary colonization on the coast 
of the Troad and their participation in founding the 
Hellenium at Naucratis show. ‘This widening of horizons 
must have helped to stimulate the intense intellectual 
and cultural hfe among the aristocratic classes during 
the Golden Age of the late seventh and early sixth cen- 
turies B.C., represented by the poets Arion, Sappho, and 
Alcacus, and the statesrnan Pittacus, and the construction 
of ‘Aeolic’ (or ‘proto-Ionic’) temples at Mytilene and 
Nape. Lesbos later had a distinguished philosophical 
tradition: Theophrastus came from Ercsus, and in the 
fourth century Aristotle and Epicurus, in the first cen- 
tury Cratuippus, resided for a time on the island. See 
also MYTILENE. 


P-K, GLiv. EI, JG xü 2, Longus, Daphms and Chloe (a vivid 
picture of life on Lesbos in the third century an ); R. Koldewey, 
Die ant. Baureste der Insel Lesbos (1890); W. Lamb, Thermi (1936). 

D. E. W. W., + B. 


Norden, 
D.A R. 


LESCHES of Mytilene (? 7th c. B.c.), epic poct, to whom 
the Jas Parva is almost universally attributed. See EPIC 
CYCLE. 

EGF 4, 36-48. 


LETO (Antu, Lat. Latona), a Titaness, daughter of 
Cocus and Phoebe, ‘gentle to men and to the deathless 
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gods’ (Iles. Theog. 404 ff.). She is one of the few Titans 
who have a cult in historical times, although generally it 
is together with her children (see Sauer in Roscher’s 
Lextkon ii. 1966 ff.), and some of her temples had pious 
legends connected with them, sce Semos of Delos in 
Athenaeus, 614 a (the Letoön on Delos), Nicander in 
Ant. Lib. 17, cf. LeUcIPPUS (2) (the Letoén at Phaestus). 
‘The etymology of her name 1s quite obscure, though 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (cf. arorLo) would connect it 
with Lycian lada, ‘woman’ (Apollo (1908), 31). It as 
almost certainly not Greek. (For her cult in Lycia, cf. 
W. IT. Buckler, JHS 1935, 78; ın Phrygia, L. Robert, 
Villes d'Asie mineure (1935), 128.) But her chief import- 
ance is as mother of Apollo and Artemis (qq.v. and see 
DELOS). Homer (I. 24. 605 ff.) and Hesiod (Theog. 
918-20) merely say she bore them and give no details; 
we may conjecture that many famous shrines of one or 
both deities clamed to be the birthplace, but for some 
reason, perhaps not unconnected with the great 
‘Homeric’ hymn to the Delian Apollo, Delos imposed 
its claims on nearly the whole Greek world, other legends, 
such as those of Tegyra in Bocotia (Plut. Pel. 16), Zoster 
in Attica (Semos in Steph. Byz. 611, 5 Meineke, cf. 
Paus. 1. 31. 1), and Ephesus (‘l'ac. Ann. 3. 61), fading 
into obscurity. 

According to the Hymn Leto was delivered of Apollo 
(but not Artemis, 16) ‘leaning against Cynthus’ moun- 
tain’ in Delos (26; her gigantic size needed this huge 
prop), or more usually described as grasping the sacred 
palm-tree (116 with Allen, Halliday, and Sykes’ note). 
None of the other islands dared to let so terrible a god be 
born ın it, and even Delos was afraid till reassured by an 
oath of Leto (83 ff.) that Apollo would make his temple 
there. But Leto was in labour nine days and nights, 
because Ilera would not let Eileithyia go to her (97 fi.) 
ull the other goddesses sent her word and promised her a 
great fec; she then came without Hera's knowledge or 
consent and Leto was delivered. Callimachus in his 
fourth Tlymn follows a somewhat different account; 
Hera forbade any land to afford Leto refuge and set Ares 
and Iris to see that they did not, but at last Delos ven- 
tured to disobey (202 f.), and was forgiven because she 
was once the nymph Asteria (q.v.). A later story (Ilyg. 
Fab. 160. 3) makes Poseidon overreach Hera; the waves 
were washing over Delos, therefore it was not land. 

A curious legend 1s preserved by Aristotle (Fist. An. 
58015 ff.). Leto, as mother of the ‘wolf-god’ (cf. 
AFOLLO), took the form of a she-wolf to deceive Hera, 
and so journeyed from the Ilyperborean country to 
Delos in twelve days. 'l'herefore there are but twelve days 
of the year in which she-wolves bring forth. 

Leto appears with Apollo and Artemis already in the 
art of the early seventh century (bronze statucttes from 
Dreros in Crete), and they are commonly shown to- 
gether from the later sixth. Two groups of the three are 
recorded by Praxitcles, as well as a statue of Leto alone. 


Desides the literature cited in the text ace the art. ‘Leto’ in PW 
(Suppl. v. 555), and Nilsson, GCR 17 500, 562. 
H. J. R.; C. M. R. 


LETTERS, GREEK. For the sake of convenience 
Greek letters may be roughly divided into six classes: 

(1) Private letters, almost cxclusively represented by 
papyri. These are valuable both us evidence of the lan- 
guage commonly spoken and written in Hellenistic and 
later periods and as documents illustrating contemporary 
social and economic conditions in Egypt. Of the great 
number of those already published many have now been 
re-edited in separate collections. 

(2) Official letters by means of which representatives of 
the government communicated with cach other or with 
their subjects and subordinates. ‘The most interesting of 
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these are to be found in the official correspondence of the 
Hellenistic kings. 

(3) ‘Literary’ letters contained in the authentic collec- 

tions of the great fourth-century epistolographers, e.g. 
Julian, Libanius, St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
St. John Chrysostom, and Synesius, many written with 
a view to subsequent publication. 
__(4) Letters employed as a medium for the exposition of 
ideas, e.g. on philosophy by Epicurus, on science by 
Archimedes and Eratosthenes, on hterary criticism by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; the epistles of St. Paul belong 
to this class, as do the long ‘hortatory’ letters of Isocrates 
(Or. 2 and 3), at least from one point of view. 

(5) Letters, for the most part spurious, attributed to 
persons of note, which owe their survival to the general 
intcrest of their contents or the reputations of their sup- 
posed authors. The spurious letters are sometimes real 
forgeries; more often they are school exercises or inven- 
tions intended to illustrate the characters of famous men. 
‘The deliberate forgeries belong for the most part to the 
last two centuries n.C. and may have been partly due to 
the cagerness of the Attalids and Pergamids to acquire 
additions to their libraries; the second sort 1s chicfly the 
product of the period 100 RB.C.-A.D. 200, amongst them 
those of Anacharsis (which imposed on Cicero), Hippo- 
crates, and Diogenes the Cynic. The famous letters of 
Phalaris, exposed by Bentley after a long and celebrated 
controversy, may be as late as fifth century A.D. 

The most important surviving collections are those of 
Isocrates, Plato, and Demosthenes. some at least of these 
have strong claims to authenticity, the majority are almost 
certainly spurious. We know also of collections by Theo- 
phrastus, Epicurus, Arcesilaus, and Carneades, the 
practice of collecting letters being specially character- 
istic of philosophical schools; those of Aristotle, even if 
the six printed in Fercher are not genuine, were much 
admired ın antiquity. 

(6) ‘Imaginative’ letters, designed to eniertain readers 
by recreating the lives and manners of reai or imaginary 
persons of a bygone age. The master of this style 18 
Aleiphron but also worthy of mention are Achan, 
Aristaenctus, and Philostratus, who in this respect at 
least may he said to have anticipated the historical novel 
and such works as Richardson's Pamela and Clarissa and 
Rousseau’s La Nouvelle ITeéloise. 

The theory of epistolography first began to interest the 
Greeks themselves 1n the Hellenistic period. The earliest 
name known to us in this connexion 1s that of Artemon, 
who 1s said to have edited the letters of Aristotle but 
cannot be identified with any certainty; others who ex- 
pounded the subject were Apollonius of Tyana, Diony- 
sius and Theon of Alexandria, Philostratus of Lemnos, 
and St. Gregory of Nazianzus. Practical handbooks which 
have survived are the Tuo. éemoarod«ot of Demetrius, 
written as an excursus to his epi €ppnretus and the [epi 
€moroApaiov xapaxtypus of Proclus, which is probably 
an earher edition of the "EmoroAquato. yapaxtipes attri- 
buted to Libanius. It can be argued that it 1s possible to 
detect a certain degree of continuity of form and even of 
phraseology throughout the history of Greek letters, 
whatever the class into which they happen to fall. 

PRIVATE AND OFFICIAL LEri ERS. D. Brooke, Private Letters, Pagan 
and Christian (1929), W. Dollstadt, Criechische Papyrushriefe in 
gebildeter Sprache (1934), G Ghedini, Lettere cristiane (1923) (cf. 
Cavassin, ‘Lettere crstianc’, Aegyptus 1954, 266 ff.) R. Ierzog, 
‘Grnechsche Konigshncfe’, Jermes 1930, 455 f ; A. S Hunt and 
C. Edgar, Select Papyri ı (Locb, 1952), B Olsson, Papyrusbriefe aus 
der frühesten Romerzeit (1925), A Sualonius, Zur Sprache der griech- 
schen Pupyrusbriefe (1929), C DB. Welles, Royal Correspondence in 
the Hellenistic Period (1934); S. Witkowski, Epistulae prrvatae graecae” 
(leubner, 1911). 

LITFRARY AND OTHER LFTIFRS. R, Hentley, A Drssertation upon the 
Epistles of Phalaris (1699); R. Wasa, Die attische Heredsamkeit? 


(1887-98), pt. im, 440 ff. (Demosthenes); R Hackforth, The Author- 
ship of the Platomc Epistles (1913); J. larward, The Platon Epistles 
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(1932); R. Hercher, Epistolographi graeci (1873); R. C. Jebb, The 
Attic Orators? (1893), n. 239 ff. (Isucrutes); A. Mayer, Theophrasti 
Flepl Aéfews fragmenta (‘Veuboer, 1910); M. Plezia, ‘De Anstotehs 
epistulis observationes criticae’, Kos 1951, 77 tł., J. Sykutns, Die 
Sriefe des Sokrates und der Sokranker (1933), U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, ‘Unechte Hnete’, Hermes 1808, 459 ft 
Ttistony AND ‘Uitroky K. Dyviatzko, ‘Grief’ in PW ui. 846 fi; 
A Hrinkmann, ‘Der dlteste Bnetsteller’, Rà Mus. 1909, 310 fl., 
F. X, J Exler, The Form of the Anaent Greek Letter (1923), H. 
Finck, ‘Die “BmotoAypaior Xapuactypes dea Pseudo-Libanios’, Neue 
Jahb f. Philologie u = Padagank 136g, s37 il., C. W Keyes, “The 
Greek Letter of Introduction’, 4%PAid, 1935, 28 ff., II. Koskenniemi, 
Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie des griechischen Briefes bis goo n. 
Chr. (1956), J. Sykutns, ‘Proklos fip) émurtvAiyuiov xupaatipos, 
Byz.-Neugriech. Jahrb. vn (1924/9), 108 ff, and ‘Epistolographie’, 
PW Suppl. v i85 ; A. Westermann, De epistularum scriptoribus 
Graecis viu (1850 4); V. Weichert, Demetrii et Liban qui feruntur 
Tim én. et ‘En xup. (1910), F Ziemann, De epistularum graecarum 
formulis sollemnibus quaestiones selectae (1910) R.II, B.R. R. 


LETTERS, LATIN. Letter-writing was, next to Satıre, 
Rome's most distinctive legacy to the world's litera- 
ture. In the selt-contamed communities of independent 
Greece there was comparatively httle need or scope for 
correspondence; but as Rome became the hub of the 
Mediterranean world written communication gained in 
Importance. Landowners visiting their estates in Italy, 
senators on military ot administrative service in the pro- 
vinces, merchants and tux-farmers, students and exiles, 
all needed to be kept in touch with the caprtal, and every 
traveller went laden with letters he had been asked to 
deliver, often in return for letters of introduction to 
influential persons (epistulae commendaticiae), such as are 
found among Cicero's extant correspondence (Fam. 13). 
Men of wealth and position in Cicero’s time had among 
their slaves couriers (tabellarit) who could cover fifty 
Roman miles a day, and the companies of tax-farmers 
had their own postal service (publicanorum tabellari). 
Later Augustus, in order to maintain close contact with 
his provincial governors, msututed a systern of post- 
couners along the maim routes of the Empire, but there 
was still no organized postal system for private corre- 
spondence (see POSTAL SERVICH). 

2. Letters were normally written witha reed pen (cala- 
mus) and ink (atramentum) on papyrus (charta). Pages 
were pasted together, as in the case of books, to form a 
roll which was tied with thread and scaled. Notes written 
off-hand to persons at no great distance were sometimes 
scratched with a stilus on wax-covered folding tablets 
(codicil); the recipient could erase the message and use 
the same tablets for his reply (Cic. Fam. 6. 18. 1; Pliny, 
Ep. 6. 16. 8). To Atticus, his most intimate friend, Cicero 
gencially wrote in his own hand (‘suo chirographo’) 
unless for some special reason (Aft. 2. 23. 1, B. 13. 1); 
but it wus usual for persons of rank to employ an ama- 
nuensis (librarius or servus ab epistulis). Cicero’s secretary, 
"Tiro, appears to have kept copies of letters dictated to 
him (Fam. 7. 25. 1), and to have pasted together in rolls 
(volumina) those which Cicero thought best worth 
keeping. It is no doubt to this practice that we owe the 
preservation of Cicero’s Fpistulae ad Familiares, though 
his intention, expressed in 44 B.C. (Att. 16. 5. 5), of 
revising and publishing a selection of letters remained 
unfulfilled. His letters to Atticus and to his brother 
Quintus were preserved by their recipients, and the 
former probably remained unpublished for a century 
after his death (see CICERO 1). 

3. Cicero himself (Fam. 2. 4) classified letters under 
three heads, news-letter, ‘genus famihare et 1ocosum’, 
and ‘genus scuerum et grauc’. ‘To the first of these cate- 
gories belong his letters to Atticus, which, more than 
any other document of antiquity, show history in the 
making, and discuss with absolute frankness all that 1s 
in the writer’s mind; also the vivid and somewhat cynical 
letters of M. Caelius Rufus, seventeen of which are pre- 
served (Fam. 8). The second type 1s well represented by 
Cicero’s letters to C. Trebatius Testa, M. Fadius Gallus, 
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and L. Papirius Paetus (Fam. 7. 6-27, 9. 15-26); the third 
perhaps best of all by the letter of condolence addressed to 
Cicero, on the death of his daughter Tullia, by Sulpicius 
Rufus (Fum. 4. 5). This last, together with such letters 
as those in which Cicero asks the historian Lucceius to 
immortalize his consulship (Fum. 5. 12), or expresses his 
distaste for the Ludi exhibited hy Pompey ın 55 u.c. 
(Fam. 7. 1), may be taken as representing the type of 
letter which was to serve as a model for the Younger 
Pliny. Close on a hundred letters from other corre- 
spondents are preserved along with Cicero’s; of these 
perhaps the most distinctive in character and style are 
those of Q. Metcllus Celer (Fam. 5. 1), M. Cato (Fam. 
15. 5), M. Antons (Aft. 10. 8 a), P. Vatinius (Fam. 5. 
9-10), C. Asinius Pollio (Fam, 10. 31-3), and C. Matius 
(Fam. 11. 28), and the letter ın which Cicero's son, writ- 
ing to ‘iro, gives a glimpse of student life at Athens 
(Fam, 16. 21). 

4. The correspondence of Augustus was extant in the 
time of Suctonius (Aug. 71, 76; Claud. 4, etc.), and 
Macrobius (Sat. 1. 24. 11) quotes a letter of Virgil. But 
the Augustan age has left us only the verse epistles of 
Ilorace and Ovid, and trom the Claudian and Flavian 
dynasties we possess only the Epistulae Morales of the 
Younger Seneca (q.v.). With these authors the epistolary 
form ıs a mere literary convention, and although Seneca 
was undoubtedly influenced by the Epistulae ad Atticum, 
his letters to Lucilius are essentially the ramblings of a 
philosopher; their ancestry should be sought rather in the 
epistles of Epicurus. 

§. That life under the Empire afforded neither the 
material nor the freedom of expression for Jetter-writing 
in the true Ciccronian tradition is evident even when we 
come to the second great collection of Latin letters, 
published under the liberal rule of Trajan. The letters 
of Pliny the Younger (q.v.) resemble Cicero's in that 
they cover a wide range of topics and reflect the life, 
interests, and personality of their author; but they do so 
deliberately and selectively. Their writing belongs, not 
to the urgent business of living, but to the tranquil 
detachment of literature. ‘The tenth book, consisting of 
letters exchanged between a responsible official and his 
emperor, stands alone as representing the practical side 
of Pliny’s activities. Certain of Statius’ Silvae are 
poetical epistles, 

6. The correspondence of Fionto (qg.v.) with Marcus 
Aurelius and others owes nothing to the literary tradition 
of Seneca or Pliny. Much of its subject-matter 1s purely 
academic, but the affectionate exchanges of gossip between 
master und pupil have something of the unselfconscious 
intimacy of Cicero's letters to Atticus, and their style 
and diction, quaintly compounded of colloquialism and 
pedantry, add both to their interest and to their charm. 

7. The literary epistle reappears in the fourth century 
with Symmachus, lust of the pagan prose-writers, and 
Ausonius, first of the Christian poets, some of whose 
Epistles are in prose. In a long list of letter-writers 
extending through the two following centuries the out- 
standing names are those of Ambrose, Jerome, Paulinus of 
Nola, Augustine, Sidonius Apollinaris, and Cassiodorus. 

Cf H. Peter, Der Brief in d. ròm. Lait. (root), Sykutris, PW, 


Suppl v, sv FEpsstolographte, D. R Shackleton Batley, Cicero's 
Letters to Atticus i (1965), 59 tt. RG.C 


LEUCAS, an island of the Ionian Sea, opposite the 
coast of Acarnania. It derived its name from the white 
limestone cliffs on its west coast. Its south-west pro- 
montory, C. Leucatas, has a sheer drop of 2,000 ft.; 
suspected criminals were hurled from it, and if they 
survived the ordeal were rescued in boats (Strabo ro. 
452). The shallow waters hetween its north-cast coast 
and the mainland were liable to be closed to navigation 
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by the formation of a sand-bar. The early Corinthian 
colonists cut through this spit (Strabo, ibid.), but in the 
fifth century ships had to be hauled across it (Thuc. 
3. 81, 4. 8). 

_ Leucas took its culture from the mainland in prehistoric 
times, but it was subject also to occasional influences 
from the north, which are indicated by the occurrence of 
‘barbotine’ pottery late in the Early Neolithic period 
and by interesting groups of tombs under tumuli of Early 
Helladic and Middle Helladic date. In the Mycenaean 
period it was on the fringe of the Greek world and ıs to 
be identified with the Homeric Dulichium rather than, 
as Dorpfeld argued, with the Homeric Ithaca. The 
history of the island in classical times begins with the 
arrival of Corinthian colonists c. 625 B.C., who soon 
dominated the native population and remained loyal to 
their mother-city. 

In the Persian Wars Leucas furnished contingents to 
the Greek fleet at Salamis and to the army at Plataea, and 
gave active assistance to Corinth in the Peloponnesian 
War. After a brief alliance with Athens against Philip of 
Macedon it passed into the hands of various Flellenistic 
rulers (Cassander, Agathocles, Pyrrhus), but c. 250 it 
joined the Acarnanian Confederacy, of which it became 
the capital. The Romans besieged and captured tt in 197; 
in 167 they detached it from Acarnania and constituted 
it a free city. 


P-K, GL i1. 2, 460 ff ; JG ix. 1; W. Dérpfeld, Alr-Ithaka (1927). 
M. C., N.G. L. H. 


LEUCE COME (Acux? Kwun, “White Village’), on the 
Red Sea, probably Sherm Wehj, possibly El Haura. Naba- 
tacan Arabs here received in small ships Eastern wares for 
Petra and the West. A due (25 per cent; Peripl M. Rubr. 
19) was levied there (perhaps under Roman control: in 25 
B.C. Aehus Gallus, on an expedition to S. Arabia, landed 
therc). lt seers to have declined after Nabataea became a 
Roman province (A.D. 106). It may be Ptolemy’s Avapa. 

Suabo 16, 780 1; Peripl. M. Rubr. 19; Plut. Ant, 51; Cosmas 


2 141 Warmington, Indian Commerce, 16, 334 1.,'Thomson, Hist 
Anc. Geog. 284. E H. 


LEUCIPPUS, ‘person who keeps white horses’, hence 
‘rich man, noble’. Name of fifteen mythological charac- 
ters, see Stoll in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v., but especially 
(1) father of lHilacıra and Phoebe, cf. ptoscuri; (2) a 


young Cretan, turned from a girl into a boy by a miracle 
of Leto (Ant. Lib. 17). 


LEUCIPPUS (3), originator of the atomic theory in the 
second half of the fifth century n.c. His birthplace 18 
reported to be Elea, Abdera, or Miletus (D.L. 9. 30), but 
all of these may be inferences from affinities between his 
work and that of philosophers known to come from these 
places; Miletus ıs slightly more probable than the others. 
He wrote later than Parmenides, and almost certainly 
later than Zeno and Melissus. Epicurus is said to have 
denied his existence (D.L. 10. 13), but this is not to be 
taken seriously, in the face of Anstotle’s frequent men- 
tions of him. 

Works. Of the Democritean works collected by Thra- 
syllus (D.L. 9. 45-9), two are sometimes attributed to 
Leucippus: The Great World System (Méyas d:axoopos), 
and On Mind. Both attributions appear to stem from 
Theophrastus and may well be right. 

For the atomic theory, see DEMOCRITUS of Abdera. 
Various attempts have been made to separate Leucippus’ 
contribution from that of his more prolific pupi Demo- 
critus, but none is sufficiently convincing. 


ANCIENT Sources. Diels-Kranz, Vorsokr."' 


MODERAN LITERATURE. See DEMOCRITUS. D. J. F. 
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LEUCON, writer of Old Comedy who lived during the 
Peloponnesian War (Suda). In his ®pdrepes he attacked 
Hyperbolus (fr. 1)—probably as a BdpBapos who had no 
clansmen (¢parepes). 


FCG u. 749-50; CAF i. 703-4. 


LEUCOS LIMEN (Aevxcs Ahv, ‘White Haven’), 
Kosseir, Egyptian port on the Red Sea, was connected 
with Coptus on the Nile by a track with stations and 
intervisible beacons, but was less important in Oriental 
trade than Berenice and Myos Hormos (qq.v.). 


LEUCOTHEA (probably ‘white goddess’, perhaps 
‘runner on the white [foam]’), a sea-goddess identified 
carly (Od. 5. 333-5) with Ino daughter of Cadmus, for 
reasons unknown. For her story see ATHAMAS. It is an 
old suggestion (see Farnell, Cults ii. 637) that she has 
Semitic connexions (through the ‘Phoenician’ Cadmus) 
and her son Melicertes is Melqart; but this 18 unproved 
and unnccessary, for his name may be Greek, ‘Honey- 
cutter’, i.e. a minor deity of bec-kceping. He is also 
called, or identified with, Palaemon (‘the Wrestler’), 
again for uncertain reasons. Children are said to have 
been sacrificed to him (schol. Lycoph. 229). 

kitrem in PW, s.v , Farnell, Hero-Cults, 35 f. H. J. R. 
LEX (1) (cf. ligare, to bind), signifies an apreement 
binding on the contracting parties. Lex privata means 
contract signed by private individuals. Lex publua is an 
agreement between two parties of whom at least one 18 
invested with magisterial authority and represents the 
State. Two types of lex publica must be distinguished 
according to the procedure followed and the authority 
enacting the law: a /ex rogata results from the co-opera- 
tion of the magistrate and the people, a lex data proceeds 
from the unilateral action of the magistrate. The leges 
regiae, of which the extant fragments are 1n all likelihood 
forgeries of the Republican age, were probably leges 
datue, but the laws of the early Republic were indisput- 
ably leges rogatae, despite the small share of the lower 
classes in legislation. Plebtscita, too, were formally in the 
same category as leges rogatue, since they were passed in 
assemblies summoned and presided over by a plebeian 
magistrate, although ın practice they could hardly be 
regarded as the equivalent of laws until the mht of 
the plebeians to legislate for the whole community was 
recognized. After the Lex Hortensia (c. 287 B.C.) (see 
HORTENSIUS 1) the terms lex and plebtscttum were used 
indiscriminately in common parlance, although the jurists 
continucd to define the lex as a contract to which the en- 
tire populus, inclusive of patricians, was party (see PLEBI- 
SCITUM). The lex rogata was divided into four categories: 
(1) a lex perfecta invalidated an act prohibited by the 
terms of the law itself; (2) a lex minus quam perfecta penal- 
ized any person performing an act which the law forbadc, 
but did not invalidate; (3) a lex plus quam perfecta both 
invalidated an act which it prohibited and penalized the 
offender; (4) a lex tmperfecta neither invalidated an act 
which 1t prohibited nor punished the offender. 

2. In order to be valid a lex rogata had to pass through 
three stages: (1) legislatio or public announcement by a 
magistrate of the draft of the lex (promulgatio), and the 
summoning by him of an assembly to-debate ıt at a date 
not earlier than a trinmundinum (q.v.) after the promulgatio; 
(2) rogatio, or the polling in the assembly, where debate, 
not amendment, was allowed ; (3) publicatia, or the publica- 
tion of the Bill ın due form and time. Copies of laws 
enacted had to be kept in the aerartum (q.v.), engraved 
on wooden, and later bronze, tablets. Any enactment 
could be legally abrogated by subsequent legislation. 

3. A lex data was issued by a Roman magistrate, and 
depended on his authority only, provided that senatorial 
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approval was previously secured. It generally concerned 
either aliens (individuals and communities), or statutes 
issucd by the Roman Republic, which the new law was 
intended to amend. In Republican times leges dutae 
were muinly concerned with provincial administration 
and municipal statutes. They were issued by magistrates 
cum imperio, appointed to organize a province, or to 
reform its administration (see PROVINCIA), or us municipal 
statutes pranted (also by a magistrate cum imperio) to 
cities both inside and outside Italy. 

4. The unlimited power conferred upon the dictator 
or on the triumvirs ret publicae constituendae enabled 
them to legislate without the pcople’s co-operation or 
approval. Morcover, they were exempted from the obliga- 
tions and restrictions of ordinary legislation. Their excep- 
tional legislative measures therefore mark an intermediary 
stage between Republican and Imperial legislation. ‘The 
theory and practice of the Hellenistic monarchies, and 
the political philosophy of Cicero and his age, tended to 
make belief in leaders and emperors as the living source 
of law widespread. Consequently the emperors were 
regarded as legibus soluti and as alone competent to give 
laws to their subjects. From Tiberius onwards the comitia 
were seldom summoned for legislation (the last known law 
was passed under Nerva), and the distinction hetween lex 
data and lex rogata thus ended. The imperial constitutions 
finally covered all the ficld originally covered by the leges 
datae (grants of citizenship, municipal statutes, founding 
of new cities, enfranchisement of slaves, etc.). 

§. Lev also indicated a contract between the State and 
a private individual (e.g. a middlernan) to whom the 
State leased the eaploitation of public land (e.g. a mine, 
estate), or the collection of the provincial taxes, etc. 
Sumilarly the regulations affecting a locahty, or building, 
reputed to be holy (¢ g. a wood, common, temple, altar) 
were termed /eges. 

Mommsen, Rom Staatsr. in’, 4908 A, É Cuq, in Dar.-Sag ih. 
trioti; G Varbrert and G "bibsletn, Dis Fpigr w yo2 ft, A C. 


Johnson, P R Coleman-Norton, and F C. Bourne, Ancient Roman 
Statutes (1961), transl. and commentary. P. T. 


LEX (2), LEGES. Individual Roman laws are generally 
treated in this work under the name of the magistrate 
who introduced them. T'he following list contains cross- 
references and occasional explanation. For a detailed 
list and discussion see G. Rotondi, Leges publicae populi 
Romani (1912). 


ACILIA 
(1) de intercalando (191 BC.), see GLABRIO (1). 
(2) de repetundis (123 B.C.), see GLAHRIO (2). 
(3) (Aciha) Calpurma de ambitu (67 ».c.) imposed 
perpetual incapacity to hold office as a penalty for 
electoral corruption. 


AEBUTIA 
(1) de magistratibus extraordinarus (? 154 B.C. or post- 
Gracchan) prohibited the election to an extra- 
ordinary magistracy of the man who had proposed 
its mstituuion. 
(2) de formulis (de legis actionibus), see LAW AND PRO- 
CEDURE, ROMAN, Il. 4. 


AELIA 
(1) Aelia et Fufia (c. 150 B.C. ?), two separate but 
similar laws of uncertain content. ‘They regulated 
the use of auspices by magistrates, establishing or 
more probably confirming the right of magistrates 
and tribunes to obstruct the holding of all (or only 
legislative) assemblies through the announcement 
of unfavourable auspices (ebnuntiatio). They prob- 
ably forbade the holding of legislative assemblies 
in the interval betwcen the announcement of 
consular elections and the elections themselves. 
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See W. F. McDonald, JRS 1920, 164 ff.; S. 
Weinstock, YRS 1937, 215 ff.; L. R. Taylor, JRS 
1962, 22 ff.; G. V. Sumner, AJPhil. 1963, 187 fi. 
(who dates them to 132 n.c.); A. E. Astin, Latomus 
1964, 421 ff. (dates c. 147/6).; A. K. Michels The 
Calendar of the Roman Republic (U,S.A.1967), 94 f. 
(2) Aeha Sentia (a.D. 4) regulated the manumission of 
slaves and completed the work begun by the Lex 
Fufta Canima (see SLAVERY). It also established 
registration of births; F. Schulz, JRS 1942, 78 ff. 


AEMILIA of M. Aemilius Scaurus (consul 115 3.c.), of 
uncertain content, which concerned the distribu- 
tion of freedmen among the tribes. Sce L. R. 
Taylor, Voting Districts of R. Rep. (1900), 141 fi. 


AGRARIAE. Laws concerned with the distribution of pub- 
lic land (ager publicus, q.v.), such land being distri- 
buted in allotments to individuals or allocated to 
colonies of Roman citizens. Over forty agrarian 
laws of republican date are known, e.g. those of 
Flamınıus and the Gracchi (qq.v.). An agrarian 
law of 111 n.c. has been partially preserved on a 
bronze tablet: see belowe under THORIA. 


ANNALES. Laws regulating qualifications (e.g. minimum 
age) for miugistracies. See CURSUS HONORUM, 
VILLIUs. Cf. A. E. Astin, The Lex Annals before 
Sulla (1958). 


ANTONIA 

(1) de Termessibus of a tribune C. Antonius and his 
colleagues (71 or 68 n.c., cf. Broughton, MRR i. 141) 
concluded an alliance between Rome and the 
Pisidian city of ‘lermessus. It is partly preserved: 
Dessau, JLS 38; Riccobono, FIRA 135. 

(2) leges Antoniae, a variety of measures passed by the 
trrmvir M. Antonius (q.v. 4), included laws to 
abolish dictatorship, to readjust provincial com- 
mands (de permutatione provinciarum), to conhrm 
Cacsar's acta, and to grant provacatio to those 
convicted de maestate and de vi. 


ArPULFIA: various leges of Saturninus (q.v. 1) in 103 and 
100 B.C. 


AQUILIA, de damno, see LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, 
1. § 


ATERNIA-TARPERIA (454 B.C.) fixed the maximum fine 
which magistrates could impose (Gell. 11. 1). 


ATINIA, de tribums plebis in senatum legendis (before 
102 B.C., possibly m 149) made tribunes regular 
members of the Senate (Gell. 14. 8. 2; Lavy, 
POxy. 50). 


AvFEIA, a tribunician (?) measure to settle Asia after the 
war with Aristonicus, probably 124 ».c. It was 
opposed by C. Gracchus. 


AURELIA 
(1) de tribunicia potestate (75 B.C.), see COTTA (1). 
(2) tudiciaria (70 B.C.), see COTTA (3). 


Bagna, de praetoribus (? 181 R.c.), enacted that four and 
six practors should be clected in alternate years 
(Livy 40. 44. 2); 1t was not long observed. Cf. De 
Sanctis, Stor. Rom. tv. 504 ff. 


BANTINA, See TABULA BANTINA. 
Carcitia DIDIA (98 B.c.), see DIDIUS (1) and COMITIA. 


CALPURNIA 
(1) de repetundis (149 B.c.) established a permanent 
court to try cases of extortion. Cf. W. 5. Ferguson, 
JRS 1921, 86. See REPETUNDAE and Piso (1). 


(2) de civitate sociorum (90 B.c.), of uncertain content, 
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probably added two new tribes and empowered 
generals to grant citizenship for bravery (Sisenna, 
frs. 17, 120 Peter). For date and Calpurnius see 
Broughton, MRR, Suppl. 13. 

(3) de ambitu, see LEX ACILIA, no. 3, above. 


CANULFIA, de conubio patrum et plebis (445 B.c.). See 
CANULFIUS. 


CASSIA 

(1) tabellaria (137 B.c.), of the tribune I. Cassius 
Longinus, introduced vote by ballot in the tudicta 
populi, except ın cases of perduellio, See VOTING 
and cf. EX CORLIA below. 

(2) a tribunician measure of 104 B.C. which expelled 
from the Senate men condemned or deprived of 
their ımperium by the people. It was aimed at 
Caepio (q.v. 1). 

(3) de plebets in patricios adlegendis (44 A.C.) empowered 
Caesar to create patricians (Tac. Ann. 11. 25). 
See PATRICIUS. 


CENSORIAE were the conditions imposed by censors in 
contracts with tax-collectors (see PUBLICANI) and 
in sales and auctions when State property was 
alienated or leased. 


CICEREIA de sponsu, probably second century (173 B.C. ?), 
required a creditor to state publicly, before a surety 
(sponsor) committed himself, the amount of the 
debt and the number of sureties, See J. Trianta- 
phylopoulos, Lex Cicereia (1957-9). 


Cincia, de donis et muneribus (204 B.C.), of the tribune 
M. Cincius Alimentus, forbade gifts which might 
defeat justice and certain donations above a given 
amount. See ADVOCATUS, PATRONUS, 


CLaupia, de nave senatorum (218 b.c.). See CLAUDIUS (7). 


CLODIAE: various plebiscita proposed by P. Clodius (q.v. 
1), tribune in 58 B.C. 


CoE.iA, tabellarta (107 B.c.), of the tribune C. Coelius 
Caldus, extended vote by ballot to cases of per- 
duello which had been excepted in the Lex Cassia. 


COLONIAE GENETIVAE [IULIAE or ILEX URSONENSIS, gener- 
ally considered a lex data, contains the charter 
granted by Julius Cacsar to the colonia Genetiva 
Julia at Urso (modern Osuna) in southern Spain 
which was organized for him by Antony. Our 
knowledge of it derives from four bronze tablets, 
found in 1870-3; a few more fragments of the 
Inscription were found about 1940. The surviving 
portion deals with jurisdiction, priests, games, etc. 
Sce ILS 6087; Riccobono, FIRA 177 ff.; fra. 
Emerita 1941. Bibliography, Diz. Epigr. iv (1957), 
927 f. Translation, E. G. Hardy, Three Spantsh 
Charters (1912), 7 ff. 


CORNELIAE 

(1) Various leges passed by Sulla (g.v. 1). See also Law 
AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, III. 3. 

(2) Cornelia Pompeia. Laws, e.g. de comitiis centuriatis 
et de tribunicia potestate, carried by Sulla and his 
fellow consul in 88 B.c. (App. BCiw. 1. 59; Livy, 
Epit. 77). 

(3) Laws of Cinna (q.v. 1), consul in 87 B.C. 

(4) Measures of the tribune Cornelius (q.v. 1) in 67 
B.C. 


DIDIA sumptuaria (143 B.C.) extended the application of 
lex Fannia to all Italy (Macrob. Sat. 3. 17. 6). See 
also LEX CAECILIA-DIDIA. 
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Domitta, de sarerdotiis (104 B.C.) of Cn. Domitius (q.v. 
3). It was abrogated by Sulla, but renewed by a 
lex of Labienus ın 63 B.C. 


DuopegcıM TABULARUM, see TWELVE TABLES. 


FANNIA, sumptuarıa (161 B.C.), limited the sums to be 
spent on entertainments. 


FLAMINIA, agraria. See FLAMINIUS. 


FRUMENTARIAE, laws concerned with the distribution of 
grain. See GRACCHUS (4), ANNONA, etc. 


Furia CANINIA, de manumissione (2 u.C.), limited the 
number of slaves a master might liberate by will. 
Cf. CAH x. 432. See SLAVERY, §7. See also EX 
AELIA (2) above. 


GARBINIA 

(1) tabellaria (139 B.C.) See GARINIUS (1). 

(2) Various leges Gabtniae (67 a.c.) of the tribune 
Gabinius (q.v. 2), which included the establish- 
ment of a command against the pirates (for 
Pompey), the forbidding of the lending of money 
to provincials in Rome, and de senatu legatts dando, 
which fixed February as the month of audience for 
foreign legati to the Senate. 


GELLIA CORNFLIA, of the consuls of 72 P.C., validated 
grants of citizenship by Pompey in Spain. 


GENUCIAE, see GENUCIUS. 

ITADRIANA, see LEX MANCIANA. 

HIERONICA was not strictly a lex. See IHIERON II. 
HORTENSIA, See HORTENSIUS (1). 

ICILIA, see ICILIUS. 


De IMPERIO VESPASIANI (A.D. 69/70) is the name given to 
the content of a bronze inscriyuon (ILS 244) of 
which only the end survives, It js part of an enact- 
ment which conferred powers on Vespasian. Al- 
though the phrasing suggests a senatus consultum, 
it is a lex rogata, the People who passed it into 
law allowed the formation of the prior S.C. 
to stand. ‘he surviving fragment enumerates 
specific privileges. The problem is to deduce 
what the nussing part contained, whcther it con- 
ferred on Vespasian (a) imperium, 1.¢. 18 a lex de 
ımperio (Ulpian records that Vespasian received 
his wnpertum by a lex regia), (b) tribunicia potestas 
(this ıs unlikely), (c) all his powers (the jurists of 
the second and third centuries conceived that all 
imperial power had been bestowed on Augustus 
by a single enactment), or (d) ‘a consolidated grant 
of miscellaneous rights additional to those which 
formed the main basis of the tmpetial position’, 
1.c. the right to do what Vespasian’s predecessors 
had done by virtue of either special enactment 
or their own auctoritas (so Il. Last, CAH xı. 
404 ff.). A survey of modern views 1s given by 
G. Barbieri, Diz. Epigr. iv (1957), 750 fi. 


IUDICIARIAE were laws dealing with the organization of 
the courts and judicial procedure. See QUAESTIO. 


Iuviaz. It is doubtful whether certain leges lultae were 
enacted by Caesar or by Augustus. 

(1) de civitate Latinis et sociis danda (go B.C.), see 
CAESAR (2). 

(2) Leges of Julius Caesar (q.v.) in 59 B.C. (agraria, de 
publicanis Asiae, de actis Pompeu, de Ptolemaeo 
Aulete, de pecuntis repetundis (cf. PW xii. 2389), de 
provinciis), and in 49-44 B.C. measures which 
included de pecuniis mutuis (to relieve debtors); 
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de civitate Transpadanis danda; frumentaria (reduc- 
ing the number of recipients of free corn); de 
collegiis (see CLUBS, ROMAN); tudiciaria (see TRIBUNI 
AERARII); sumptuaria; de matestate (see MAIESTAS); 
de re pecuaria (that at least one third of Italian 
herdsmen should be freemen); de provinciis 
(limiting provincial promagistracies to one year for 
ex-practors, to two years for ex-consuls); Lex 
Julha municipalis (so-called; also known as Tabula 
Heracleensis because a bronze tablet containing 
part of the law was found at Heraclea). lt was 
probably a collection of various statutes, drafted by 
Cuesar and later incorporated in one general bill 
and carried by Antony. Part of the text refers to 
Rome (comprising regulations for, e.g., corn supply, 
building, traffic), the other part to municipalities 
and colonies (e.g. qualifications for local magistrates 
and Senate). Text: ZLS 6085; Riccobono, FIRA 
140. Transl. E. G. Hardy, Roman Laws and 
Charters i. 136 ff. Modern views discussed by 
G. Barbieri, Diz. Epigr. iv. 725 ff. 

(3) Leges of Augustus included de maiestate (see 
MAIESTAS and PERDUFLLIO); de vi; de ambitu 
(18 n.c.; excluding from office for five years men 
convicted of bribery; see also LAW AND PROCEDURE, 
ROMAN, IIl. 3); de adulterus coercendts (18 B.c.; cf. 
CAH x. 443 ff.; see ADULTERY); de maritandts 
ordinibus (18 p.c.; cf. CAH x. 448 ff. ; see MARRIAGE); 
de senatu; de vicesima hereditatum (A.D. 6; levied a 
5 per cent tax on legauies which was paid into the 
aerarium militare), de magistratibus (12 B.C.); de 
collegus (see CLUBS, ROMAN); de tutela; de iudiciis 
privatis (see LAW AND FRUCLDURE, ROMAN, II, 4); 
de wudicts publicis (A.D. 7; see QUAESTIO). 

(4) Juha Papiria (430 B.C.) is said to have introduced 
payment for fines in bronze instead of in shcep or 
oxen. See COINAGE (ROMAN), § 1. 


TuNIA 

(1) de peregrinis (126 B.C.) of the tribune M. Junius 
Pennus, expelling non-citizens from Rome. 

(2) de manumisstone (2.17 N.C. or A.D. 19), See LATINI 
IUNTANI, SI AVERY § 7. 

(3) luma Licinia (62 u.c.) ordered the deposition in 
the Aerarrum of a copy of promulgated laws. 

(4) Junia Petroma (A.D. 19) enacted that in trials about 
manumission the judgement should be for liberty 
if the yurors were equally divided. 

(5) Juma (123 B.C.), see REPETUNDAE. 


LICINIA 

(1) sumptuarta (between 143 and 102 B.C.). 

(2) Lecima Mucia (95 B.c.), proposed by L. Licinius 
Crassus and Q. Mucius Scaevola, set up a quaestio 
on ahens who were illegally claiming to be citizens. 
See CRASSUS (3). 

(3) Lictmae Pompeiae, two measures passed by Crassus 
and Pompey: (a) de tribuntcia potestate (70 B.C.), 
which restored full competence to the tribunate, 
and (b) de provincia Caesarts (55 B.C.), which effec- 
tively prolonged Cacsar’s Gallic command for five 
more years (until ? 13 Nov. 50 or 1 March 49). 

(4) Liciniae Sextiae (367 B.C.), see STOLO. 


LIVIAE, see DRUSUS (1) and (2). 


Lutatia de vi (78/7 w.c.), perhaps directed against 
sedition and specifically in relation to Lepidus. See 
VIS. 


MAENIA, de patrum auctoritate (q.v.). 


Ma.aciTANa. The grant of Latin rights to the whole of 
Spain by Vespasian entailed a long process of re- 
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organization (some 400 new charters were needed). 
Parts of the text of municipal charters granted (as 
leges datae) to Malaca and Salpensa were found 
near Malaga. They belong to c. A.D. 82-3 and 
contain regulations for the municipal government 
and constitution of the two towns. For Malaca the 
surviving portions concern municipal magistrates, 
elections, and finance, for Salpensa magistrates, 
manumission of slaves, and legal guardians. For 
text of Lex Malacitana, ILS 6089, Riccobono, 
FIRA 208 ff. Cf. E. G. Hardy, Three Spanish 
Charters (1912), 61 ff. Lex Salpensana, ILS 6088, 
Riccobono, 202 íF., Hardy, 83 ff. 
ManI_Lia 

(1) de coniuratione lugurthina (109 R.C.) established a 
court of inquiry. See MAMILIUS (3). 

(2) Mamilia Roscia Peducaea Allena Fabia (Riccobono, 
FIRA 138 ff.) hardly belongs to Caesar’s land 
legislation of 59 ».c. but is more probably a later 
supplement to it (55 b.c.). Its attribution to the 
tribune Mamuihus (109 B.C.) ıs smprobable. Cf. 
Broughton, MRR ii. 220; Diz. Epigr. iv. (1957), 
722 f. 


Mancrana. A measure known as the lex Manciana of un- 
certain date (Flavian?) and called after a certain 
Mancaa, either an imperial agent or a landowner. 
It is concerned with the administration of imperial 
and private estates in North Africa, conferring 
certain rights upon cultivators and regulating their 
relations with the proprietors or their agents 
(conductores) Its scope was extended by Hadrian, 
in the so-called lex Hadriana, which aimed at 
developing waste land by permanent tenants. Texts: 
Riccobono, FIRA 484 ff., 493 fT. Cf. Rostovtzeff, 
Roman Empire?, 368 f: R. M. Haywood ın Frank, 
Econ. Survey iv. 89 fi. 


MANILIA, see MANILIUS (2). 


Mania, a lex tabellarta introduced by C. Marius as tribune 
in 119 B.C., included the narrowing of gangways 
(pontes) along which voters passed, in order to re- 
duce intimidation. 


MErat_t Virascrnsis. An ordinance for the administra- 
tion of the imperial mines at Vipasca in Spain 
(curly 2nd c. a.p.?). These local rules, which were 
published by procurators of individual mining 
districts, derived from regulations sent out to the 
provinces from Rome where a general order (a lex 
data) had been drawn up (under Vespasian?) to 
regulate the exploitation of different types of mine. 
The inscription contains detailed instructions 
about leasing the mines to private contractors. A 
second inscription, part of a letter to the local 
procurator metallorum, transmits part of imperial 
rules forthe actual exploitation of the mines. ‘Texts: 
Riccohono, FIRA 502 ff., 498 ff. Cf. J. J. van 
Nostrand, m Frank, Econ. Survey iin. 167 ff. 


Minucia, de liberis (before go h.c.), established that sons 
of parents who had not conubium should take the 
status of the inferior parent. 


Munatia AEMIL1A (42 B.C.) authorized the Triumvirs to 


grant citizenship and exemption from taxcs 
(Riccobono, FIRA 310, l. 10). 


Octavia, frumentaria (?c. 120 b.C.), modified the Lex 
Semproma frumentaria by raising the prices. 


OGULNIA, see OGULNIUS. 
OPPIA, see OPPIUS (1). 


OncuIA, sumptuaria (182 B.c.), limited the number of 
guests at entertainments. 
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OVINIA, see OVINIUS. 


Paria (65 B.c.) was designed to stop illegal exercise of 
citizen rights by expelling from Rome all foreigners 
who resided outside Jtaly. 

Papia Poppaea (a.b. 9) completed the Lex Julia de 


maritandıs ordinibus. 


PAPIRIA 
(1) tabellaria (131 B.c.), of Carbo (q.v. 1). 
(2) semunciarta (89 B.C.) of the tribune C. Papirius 
Carbo, made the as semiuncial. 


PETRONIA 
(1) de praefectis ture dicundo (? Augustan) provided for 
the appointment of praefecti in municipalities when 
regular magistrates were lacking. 
(2) Petroma (?Aa.D. 61), forbade masters arbitrarily 
to send their slaves to fight wild beasts. 


PINARIA Furta (472 B.C.) regulated the quadrennial 
period of intercalation. 


PLAETORIA, protected minors from fraud (c. 193-192 
b.C.\, see GUARDIANSHIP’. 


PLAUTIA 

(1) mdiciana (89 B.C.), see PLAUTIUS (1) and QUAESTIO. 

(2) de vı (between 78 and 63 B.C.), see VIS. 

(3) de reditu Lepidanorum, restored citizenship to the 
followers of Lepidus. For the date (70 B.C.?) see 
Broughton, MRR u. 130. 

(4) Plautia Papıria (89 B.C.), see PLAUTIUS (1). 


POETELIA, see POĽTELIUS. 


POMPEIA 

(1) de Transpadanis (89 .c.). See POMPEIUS (3) STRANO. 

(2) various leges of Pompeius Magnus, which included 
de parricidio (q.v.); tudiciana (55 B.C.?; limiting 
the magistrate in the choice of tudices); de wi 
(52 B.C., simplifying the procedure and increasing 
the penalty of the lex Plautia); de ambitu (52); de 
provincus (52, prescribing a five-year interval 
between a magistracy and a provincial command); 
de ture magistratuum (52, renewing the obligation 
for candidates to register in person). See also LEGES 
LICINIAE POMPLIAE, above. 


Porcar, de provocatione or de tergo civium. ‘Three laws— 
see A. H. McDonald, JRS 1944, I9. 

(1) The tribune P. Porcius J.aeca extended the right of 
provocatio in capital cases to Roman citizens in 
Italy and the provinces (199 B.c.). 

(2) M. Porcius Cato, as praetor (198) or less probably 
as consul (195), prohibited the scourging of 
citizens without appeal. 

(3) Military officers were deprived of the right of 
summary execution by the consul IL. Porcius Licinus 
(184) or more probably later (c. 150-145). 


PUBLILIAE, see PUBLILIUS (1) and (2) and PATRUM AUC- 
TORITAS. 

Pupia, de senatu diebus comitialibus non habendo. See 
SENATUS, §1 b. 


QUINCTIA: proposed by T. Quinctius Crispinus, consul 
9 R.C., for the preservation of aqueducts (Ricco- 


bono, FIRA 152 ff.). 
REMMIA, see LIBEL § 3. 
REPETUNDARUM, See REPETUNDAE. 


ROMANAF BARBARORUM are codes promulgated by Ger- 
manic kings in the territory of the former Western 
Roman Empire where they established themselves. 
Thus the Lex Romana Visigothorum was pro- 
mulgated in A.D. 506 by Alaric Il for the use of his 
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Roman subjects, and the Lex Rom. Burgundionum 


(c. 500) for Burgundian and Roman subjects of 
King Gundobad. 


Roscia 
(1) theatralis (67 1.c.), see ROSCIUS (2). 
(2) de civitate Transpadanorum (49 B.C.) mentioned 
in Tabula Atestina; its content is uncertain (see 
LEX RUURIA (2), below). 


RUBRIA 

(1) A bill to found a colony at Carthage carried by a 
tribune Rubrius in 123 or 122 R.C. The date is 
controversial; see G. Tibiletti, Athenaeum 1953, 
5 ff.; E. Badian, A¥Phil. 1954, 374 ff. and Fist. 
1962, 206. An attempt to repeal ıt in 121 led to 
disorder and C. Gracchus’ death: ıt was repealed 
soon afterwards. 

(2) A plebiscitum mentioned twice in, and usually (but 
not universally) identified with, a lex de Gallia 
Cisalpina which is partly preserved on a bronze 
tablet found at Veleia near Piacenza: Riccobono, 
FIRA 169 ff. It belongs to the years 49-42 B.C. 
and deals with the conduct of a variety of civil 
cases in the courts of Cisalpine Gaul. See E., G. 
Hardy, Six Roman Laws (1911), 10 ff.; Diz. 
Epigr. iv. 730; M. W. Frederiksen, JRS 1964, 
129 ff. It is uncertain whether another fragment 
found at Ateste, the so-called Tabula Atestina 
(Riccobono, FIRA 176 ff.), 1s part of the same law. 
See Dis. Epigr. iv. 723 f. 


Rurrkena, probably 42 n.C., enacted the setting up of 
statues to the dead Julius Cacsar, Divus lulus, 
throughout Italy. See TLS 73. 


RUPILIAR, de ture Siculorum, de re frumentaria, etc., were 
leges datae ot the proconsul P. Rupilius, regula- 
ting the condition of Sicily in 1^1 B.C. 


SACRATAE were laws which, if violated, made the offender 
sacer, an outlaw. ‘hus the sacrosancuty of the 
tribuni plebis (q.v.) was upheld. 


SAFNIA, See PAI RICIUS. 
SALPENSANA, see LEX MALACI ILANA. 


SATURAE (per saturam) were statutes which dealt with 
varied subject-matter in one bill. ‘Vhey were for- 
bidden by the lex Caecilia Didia: see DIDIUS (1). 


ScRIBONIAE, rugationes of Curio (q.v. 2), tribune 50 n.C. 


SFMPRONIAF of Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. See 
GRACCHUS (3) and (4). 

Semproma de pecunia credita (193 "C.), of M. Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus, extended to soc and the 


nomen Latinum the laws about loans (Livy 35. 7). 


SERVIL.JA 
(1) iudiciaria, see CAEPIO (1). 
(2) de repetundis, see GLAUCIA. 
(3) rogatio Servila agraria, see RULLUS. 


SuLPICIAE of Sulpicius (q.v. 1) Rufus (88 B.c.). 


")'ABELLARIAL were laws dealing with voting in the popular 
assemblies with tablets (tabellae). See LEX CASSIA, 
GABINIA, MARIA, PAPIRIA. 


TARENTINA. A municipal charter (lex data) of Tarentum, 
dating between 89 and 62 n.c. The part preserved 
in an inscription (Riccobono, FIRA 166 ff.) gives 
provisions about the responsibilities of local magis- 
trates, building regulations, etc. 


'TARENTINUM (FRAGMENTUM) de repetundis. The fragment 
of a law found at Tarentum and published in 1947 
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(Epigraphica 1947, 3 ff., 1948, 159). It has been 
identified with the law of Servilius Glaucia (e.g. by 
Piganiol) or of Servilius Caepio (by ‘Tibiletti, 
Athenaeum 1953, 38 ff.), but the question remains 
open. 


TERENTIA 
(1) de libertinorum liberis (189 n.c.), see CULLEO. 
(2) Terentia Cassia frumentaria (73 B.C.), see LUCULLUS 


(3). 


TuHonia, agraria. Sp. Thorius was, according to Appian 
(BCiv. 1.27, MSS. Bópos), the author of a measure 
(of 1198.c.) which (a) abolished the land commission 
established by the Gracchi, (b) granted perpetual 
tenancy to possessores of uger publicus, and (c) re- 
imposed rent on this. More probably Thorius was 
the author of an agrarian law of 111 p.c. (Cic. Brut. 
36, 136) which has been partially preserved on the 
back of a bronze tablet which has the Lex Acilia on 
Its other side; this laid down (a) that all public land 
should become the private property of its occupants, 
(6) the abolition of rent, (c) all colonies and municipia 
were given security of tenure in ager publicus which 
had been granted to them, (d) the system of 
posseysty was abolished, (e) lands in Africa and at 
Connth were dealt with. For this law see Ricco- 
bono, FIRA 1o2 fl; I. G. Hardy, Roman Laws 
and Charters (1912), 35 fT (translation); Diz. Epigr. 
iv (1957), 717 M. (bibhography). For other mter- 
pretations of the three laws of Appian and of the 
lex Thona, see E. Badian, Haist. 1963, 211 1; A. E. 
Douglas, ed., Cicero, Brutus (1966), 247 ff. 


Titita, de Iliviris rethublicae constituendae (27 Nov. 
43 B.C.) See TRIUUMVNU. 


TREBONIA, de provinciis consularibus (55 B.C.), see TRE- 
BONUS, 


TuLttark of Cicero in his consulship (63 5.¢.), 

(1) de ambitu forbade anyone to exhibit a public 
show tor two vears before he was a candidate, and 
extended) the penalty established by the Lex 
Calpurnia to ten vears 

(2) de legationibus liber limited the privilege of 
liberu levatto to one year. 


URSONENSIS, so-called, see LEX COLONIAE GENESIVAE. 


VALFIUAF 

(1) of Valerius Poplicola (509 n.C.), see VALERIUS (1). 

(2) Valerie Horatiae (449 8.C.), see VALERIUS (2). 

(3) de provocatione (300 n.C. y of the consul M. Valerius 
Corvus. See PROVOCATIO. 

(4) de acre aheno (86 bB.C.), see FLACCUS (7). 

(5) Valeria Cornelia (a.p. §) dealt with electoral pro- 
cedure. See DESTINATO. 


VaRIA, de maiestate (go B.C.), see VATUUS (1). 


VATINIAE of the tribune P. Vatinius (q.v.) in 59 B.C., 
including the conferring on Caesar of the Gallic 
command. 


Vinrak. The consul C. Vibius Pansa (43 B.C.) carried 
some leges (confirming Cuesar’s acta, founding 
colonies, and abolishing the dictatorship) to replace 
similar Jaws of Antony which had been abrogated. 


VILLIA, annalis (180 B.C.), see VILLIUS. 


VISELIIA (A.D. 24) granted full citizenship to Latini 
luniani (g.v.) who served in the Vigiles for six 
years and debarred all who were not ingenui from 
gaining municipal magistracics unless supported 
by the Princeps. 
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Voconta, de mulierum hereditatibus (169 n.c.), limited 
the right of inheritance by women, and restricted 
individual legacies to less than the portion of the 
heir(s) instituted in the last will. H. I. S. 


LEX CURIATA (frequently and perhaps inaccurately 
termed lex curiata de imperio) was a measure in favour of 
Roman consuls, practors, and other holders of imperium 
commonly carried immediately or soon after their elec- 
tion. Its purpose and content are the subject of contro- 
versy. ints in Cicero that it was conceived in his day as 
peculiarly essential to the exercise of military conamand 
(cf. Leg. Agr. 2. 30) lend weight to the view that there was 
a necessary connexion between the lex curiata and im- 
perium. Yet the fact that a parallel measure was carried in 
favour of censors, albeit in a centuriate rather than a 
curiate assembly, appears to belie this theory. Indeed, the 
fact that all known beneficiaries of such a measure were 
magistratus maiores (i.e. magistrates who held the auspicia 
maxima) suggests that there may be more truth ın the 
alternative tradition of Cicero thut the lex curiata was 
carried ‘for the sake of the auspices’. Possibly the lex 
curtata (or in the case of censors the lex centuriuta) con- 
ferred on the magistrate the right to take auspices in the 
naine of the peuple. In this case it will have been a pre- 
requisite not of the tenure of imperium, but only of its 
undisputed and efficient exercise. The lex curata is un- 
likely to have dated from earlier than the institution of 
mugistracy, and it soon became a formality, the full 
curiate assembly being replaced by thirty representative 
lictors. It appears to have assumed political significance 
only in the last century of the Republic, when personal 
and factional conflict dictated attempts to obstruct its 
pressage. See also AUSPICIUM, COMITIA, IMPFRIUM. 


Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. 4 boy fl, K Latte, Gott Nachr. 1934, 
sofl; U v Libtuw, Sut. Zemschr 1952, 1541, E S. Staveley, 
Haist. 1956, #4 tË. kK S.S. 


LEXICA SEGUERIANA, so named fiom a former 
owner of the MSS. (now cod. Paris, Coislin 345 and 347), 
or Bekkeriana, from the editor (Anecd. Rekk. 1), are 
I, Phrynichus the Atticist (excerpts); II, Anonymus 
Antatticista; IIT, Hepi ovvraćeaw; 1V, iav dvopara; 
V, Ačas potopxai; Vl, Suvaywyù) xpqoipaw dAElewn, 
OFf the last Bekker prints only 4: Bachmann adopts this 
and edits the rest (B, etc.) mu his Anecd. 1 (1828). 

P.B R F.; R.D. 


LIBANIUS, born at Antioch (A.D. 314), died there 
(c. 3913), was a Greek rhetorician and man of letters who 
embodied in his work many of the ideals and aspirations 
of the pagan Greek urban upper classes of late antiquity. 
He belonged to a wealthy Antiochene curtal family, and 
after a carctul education at home was sent to study in 
Athens (336-40). Thereafter he taught rhetoric succes- 
sively at Constantinople (740/1-346) and at Nicomedia. 
Recalled to Constantinople by Constantius Il, he was 
offered but declined a chair of rhetoric at Athens; in 354 
he accepted an official chair of rhetoric in Antioch, where 
he passed the rest of his life. His pupils numbered many 
distinguished men, pagan and Christian alike. John 
Chrysostom and Theadore of Mopsuestia were almost 
certainly among them, Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus 
probably, and Ammianus Marcellinus possibly. 

In his later years Libanius became a literary figure of 
renown throughout the Greck world, and was in cor- 
respondence with many of its leading figures, e.g. the 
Emperor Julian, for whom he had an unbounded admira- 
tion, and whose death was a bitter blow to hun. In spite 
of his adherence to paganism, which for him was un- 
complicated by Neoplatonist speculations, he enjoyed 
considerable influence under Theodosius I, who granted 
him the honorary title of prauetorian prefect. 


LIBANIUS 


His sixty-four surviving speeches deal with public or 
municipal affairs, educational and cultural questions. 

any are addressed to emperors or high government 
officials, with whom he intervenes on behalf of the citizens 
or the curials of Antioch (c.g. after the riot of 382). Some 
of these were never actually delivered, but were sent to 
their addressees and published. Other speeches include 
his funeral oration on Julian (Or. 17), his encomium of 
Antioch (Or. 11), and the autobiography which he com- 
posed in 374 (Or. 1). "There also survive sotne 1,600 
Ictters, fifty-one school declamations, numerous model 
rhetorical exercises and minor rhetorical works composed 
in the course of his teaching. "I'he speeches und letters 
are a mine of information on social, political, and cultural 
life m the eastern half of the Empire in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. 

Deeply attached to old values, and seeing the rapidly 
changing world about him through the distorting lens 
of a pedantic and snobbish literary tradition, Libanius 
was vain, petty, and wrapped ın finicking antiquarianism. 
Yet his sincerity, his freedom from vindictiveness, his 
never-failing readiness to use his eloquence to combat 
injustice, and a certain warmth of character which breaks 
through the restraints of classicizing purism make him 
attractive to the patient reader. He writes an atticizing 
Greek which 1s always the result of painstaking labour, 
and often tortuous and difficult. He was much esteemed 
as a model of stvle in Byzantine times. 


LIBAN OPERA, cd R Foerster, 12 vols (1909-27), Or J (Auto- 
biography), ed A F. Norman (1965) and Selected Works 1 (Loel, 
2909) I, Petit, Libanius et la vie ms à Antioche au LL” siècle 
apres J.-C. (1950, with a full bibliography). R. B. 


LIBEL and SLANDER in Rome. 1. Lamroons: The 
legislation of the XII ‘Tables (see § 3 below) shows that 
these were as common in ancient Rome as in medieval 
Italy. The form of extra-legal self-help, referred to by 
words cognate with flagitare (cf. Plaut. Pseud. 357-09, 
Catull. 42, and Usener in bibliography), was a related 
phenomenon. The first-known use was the lampoon which 
Naevius (q-v.) caused to be uttered from the stage against 
the Metelli and which, with others of a hke kind (later 
scholars, knowing the fact, searched his works for hidden 
allusion and absurdly found one to the great Seipro— 
Gell. 7. 8. 5), resulted in his imprisonment. The poetry 
of Luciltus (q.v. 1) contained personal attacks which 
would fall under this head. Many of the poems of 
Catullus are obviously lampoons (with Bibaculus he was 
mentioned by Tacitus, Ann. 4. 34. 8, as notorious for 
such compositions). Octavian wrote them, e.g. on 
Antony and Fulvia (Mart. 11. 20) or on Pollo (Macrob. 
Sat. 2. 4. 21). Much of the writing of Martial and Juvenal 
has a lampooning intention, except that the objects are 
normally dead (the lampoon which Juvenal was alleged to 
have written about Paris and the exile which it was sup- 
posed to have earned him are probably later fictions). A 
real-life lampoon ın trochaic tetrameters was found at 
Pompeii (Carm. Epigr, 231). 

2. INVECTIVE: ‘he study of Greek literature brought 
the rhetorical invective to the attention of Romans — 
Thrasymachus, for example, was a great expert m such 
yoyo. (P1. Phdr. 267 d). Invective 1s casily found even in 
the fragments of early Roman orators, e.g. Cato, fr. 
213 ORF?, Scipio Aemilianus, fr. 17, C. Gracchus, frs. 43, 
58, Titius, fr. 2. Cicero brought the form to a high point 
in speeches like in Pisonem. Cacsar’s Anticatones (Suet. 
Jul. 56. 5) are a different form of the same genre, and the 
pamphlet-literature of the Empirc, including forgeries 
like the pseudo-Sallust tnvectiva in Ciceronem. A stock 
series of inventions, suitable for such compositions, can 
be traced from the fourth century in Greece to the fifth 
century A.D. in Rome. (On all this, see especially R. G. M. 
Nisbet's edition of Cicero’s in Pisonem, 192 ff.) 
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3. THe Law: One of the XII Tables provided execu- 
tion for libel and slander (Cic. Rep. 4. 11). At a much 
later stage came the practorian edict: ne quid infamandi 
causa fiat, st quis adversus ea fecerit, prout quaeque res erit, 
animadvertam (©. Lenel, Das Edictum Perpetuum} (1927), 
Titulus 35. 193). ‘This 1s dated by Daube (see biblio- 
graphy) between 200 and 100 B.C. It is put in a peculiarly 
cautious form, since libel-legislation is very open to 
abuse. Daube considers that this edict was concerned 
with infamia in the narrow technical sense and that it wus 
later (from about the second half of the first century n.c.) 
assimilated to the general edict for miuriae. The question 
Is highly complex and difhcult. It is not known under 
what procedure Naevius was imprisoned; it was probably 
under a form of the law in the XII Tables. But, in spite 
of the meagre evidence, it is not reasonable to reject the 
story of his imprisonment, from which he was rescued by 
tribunician action (Gell. 3. 3. 15, who adds the further 
explanation that he expiated his sin by two plays written in 
prison—no doubt an attempt to harmonize the romantic 
fiction of the prison-plays with the meagre report of 
the legal circumstances). He was forced to leave Rome 
by the Metelli (not necessarily by legal proceedings). 
There is no justification for talking of Naevius attacking 
‘the Government’, or of ‘the State’ taking action against 
him. At most it was a matter of sectional family-politics. 
The next cases known are of success by Accius and failure 
by Lucilius to obtain a trial against a writer of mimes 
under the actio munarum for mention by name from the 
stage (which shows with what caution the praetors allowed 
trials in such cases). There was no distinction between 
libel and slander, and Lucilrus’ ability to escape ım- 
peachment for his lampoons should not be attributed 
simply to their heing in written documents (for Catullus 
also escaped), which would be an uneasy distinction to 
make in Roman literature; the explanation lics more in 
the social status of men like Lucius ar. Catullus. Reply 
would be in like kind (see Pollio’s reply to Octavian, 
Macrob. Sat. 2. 4. 21). There would be many reasons for 
not attemptng a libel action (in ancient times or in 
modern), and one would be the influence (1.e. auctoritas) 
and friends of one’s opponent. Another would be that 
such compositions, within limits, were recognized types 
of literary composition ın which criteria of truth and 
falsehood were known to be inapplicable. The same con- 
sideration would apply to speeches like in Pisonem, with, 
perhaps, in addition something analogous to the concept 
of a privileged occasion, which attached to meetings of 
the Senate. Horace in Sat. 2. 1 has an amusing discussion 
of libel with the great lawyer Trebatius who advises 
against it as liable to prosecution. ‘he imperial system 
intioduced the added complication of maiestas (q.v.), 
and Augustus is usually credited with subsuming libel 
under this procedure (cf. Tac. Ann. 1. 72), but in Ann. 4. 
34, Cremutius 1s made to express a different view of 
Augustus, Curiatius Maternus ın the Dialogus of ‘Tacitus 
was clearly getting away with a great deal of dubious 
political comment in his tragedies, and the action of 
Augustus should not be credited with too much precision. 
A rather different aspect of the law was dealt with by the 
lex Remmia (date unknown) de calumnia (more or less on 
malicious prosecution): little is known about its working 
and the difficulty of proof will have restricted actions 
under it (see Landgraf on Cic. pro Rosc. Am. 55). 

A H j. Greenidge, Jnfamia (1894); H. Usener, Rh. Mus. 1900, 
If (= Al. Schr. 4. 450 ff.); E Fraenkel, Gnomon 1925, 105 fI 
(= KL Bestrdge n. 497 ff.); LL. Robinson, Freedom of Speech in the 
Roman Republic (1941); A. Momighano, JRS 1942, 121 ff; D. 
Taube, Attı del congresso imternaz. di diritto romano, 1048 `| 
(1951), 413 ff. (very important and not known to the next two authors); 
R. E. Smith, CQ 1951, 169 ff.; H. HB. Mattingly, ‘Naevius and the 


Metelli’, Hist. (1960), 414 ff. (a rather violent treatment of the cvi- 
dence); R. G. M. Nisbet, Cicero, in Pisonem (1961), esp. pat " 
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LIBELLUS was a petition to the Emperor by a party to 
a judicial suit at Rome. It was answered by a subscriptio 
appended toit, which the Empcror himself signed (S.H.A. 
Comm. 13). The official who dealt with [belli was the 
a libellis, who was a personal secretary of the Emperor. 
The post of a libellis no doubt existed from the time of 
Augustus, but it is prominent first under Claudius, when 
it was held at first, perhaps, by Polybius (Sen. Con- 
solatio ad Polybium 6. 5) and then by Callistus. It was in 
the hands of freedmen until the reign of Hadrian, after 
which its holders were equites (S.H.A. Hadr. 22). The 
jurists Papinianus and Ulpianus (1) (qq.v.) held the post. 

J. P. B. 


LIBER PATER, Italian god of fertility and especially 
of wine, commonly sdentsfied with Dionysus (q.v.). 
Concerning his ongin and relation to Jupiter (I. Liber) 
divergent views have been held, see Wissowa, RK 
138; Altheim, Hist. Rom. Rel. 125, 149. But it is certain 
that he was an mdependent pod when the festival 
calendar was completed, for it contains his feast, the 
Liberalia of 17 Mar. Fle had, however, no temple, or 
none of any importance, in Rome (see Platner-Ashby, 
316, 321). ‘This may be explamned by the tact that his 
feast would be chiefly rustic and have httle to do with the 
city. According to Verg. G. 2. 485 ff. it was a merry 
occasion, und characterized by crude songs, doubtless 
traditional, and the use of masks, which apparently were 
hung on trees; they may have been intended to scare 
away evil influences. 

Liber had, however, an important cult in Rome along 
with his partner Libera as associate of Ceres on the 
Aventine (cf. CERES); but we have too httle information 
about the ritual there to say anything definite about 
the manner of bis worship. lt appears to have been 
Greek in origin, hke everything about that temple. 

By a sort of play on words (Liber —hbert) the Laberalia 
became a favowite day for boys to put on the toga virilis 
(Ov. Fast. 3. 771). It was a day of feast (Wissowa, 
op. cit. 299), but the native and Greek elements are not 
easily dissociated. 

He has no mythology of his own, simply taking over 
that of Dionysus. 


A. Bruhl, Liber Pater (Paris, 1953). H.J R. 


LIBERTAS, the personification of personal liberty, the 
condition of a free man. She was given a temple in or 
about 238 B.C. by Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, consul 
in that year, on the Aventine (Livy 24. 16. 19); it was 
restored by Augustus (Mon. Ancyr. 4, 6; 10, 11 of the 
Greek version). Here, as commonly, she was associated 
with Jupiter, hke Liber (q.v.): (uedem) louis Libertatis 
(Augustus ibid., but cf. Platner-Ashby, 296 f.). How 
old her cult is we do not know, but certainly later than 
the ‘calendar of Numa’, which contains no mention of 
her. Under the Empire libertas comes to mean political 
hberty, not only in republican declamations, as Lucan 
9. 432 Íi., but in official language, to signify constitu- 
tional government, especially as opposed to usurpation 
or tyranny (for a full discussion, see Ch. Wirszubski, 
Libertas as a Political ldea at Rome (1950). H. J. R. 


LIBITINA, Roman goddess of burials, which were 
registered at her grove; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 15. 5, cf. 
Plut. Quaest. Rom, 23. Both identify her with Venus 
(q.v.), a mere confusion with Lubentina. 

See Latte, RR 138 and 185, n. 2. 


LIBRARIES. I. Greek. Jn the article on BOOKS it is 
noted that writing was available well before the date of 
composition of the Homeric poems, but that the earliest 
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books probably existed only for the use of rhapsodists, 
actors, singers, and the hke. ‘There 1s no trace of a reading 
public until about the end of the fifth century. Athenaeus 
(1. 4) names Polycrates of Samos and Pisistratus as tradi- 
tional owncrs of collections of books, but he may be 
gratuitously crediting them with the habits of the cultured 
Hellenistic despot. Euripides owned books (ibid.), and 
Socrates refers to the accessibility of books (Pl. Ap. 26 d, 
Phd. 97 b, 98b; Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 14), but evidently 
reading and the ownership of books were far fiom 
common, and provided the basis of Aristophanie jests 
at ‘highbrows’ (Denniston, CQ 1927, 117). In the fourth 
century Aristotle ( Rhet. 141312) recognizes the existence 
of authors whose works were intended to be read (ara- 
yewottwot) rather than recited, naming the dramatist 
Chaeremon and the lyric poet Licymnius. 

Strabo’s statement (13. 1. 54) that Aristotle was the 
first collector of books and taught the kings of Egypt how 
to arrange a library cun only mean that a carefully organ- 
ized hbrary, essential to the methods of Aristotelian re- 
search, was first set up in the Lyceum, and that this 
provided a model for Alexandria, lt is significant that 
Athens had to wait till the second century B.C., and tor 
the munificence of a Ptolemy for its first public library 
(IG 1:7. 10094 Hesperia 1947, 170). Beyond doubt the 
foundation of the Library at Alexandria marks an epoch 
in bibhographical history. It appears to have been 
founded, in connexion with the Museum, by Ptolemy 1, 
under the direction of Demetrius of Phalerum, but 
greatly extended by Ptolemy 11, whom some regarded as 
the real founder. It 1s variously said to have contained 
from 100,000 to 700,000 volumes (Aristeas, cd. Thackeray 
ap. Swete, Introduction to the O.T. in Greek, 520; also ed. 
P. Wendland (Teubner) and Meecham (1935); Tzetzes 
ap. Ritschl, Opuse. i. 8, Die alexandrinische Bibhotheken: 
Gell. 6. 17; Amm. Marc. 22. 16); but book-counting 1s 
notoriously an mexact science. At tts head were placed a 
seriws ot distinguished scholars, Zenodotus, Eratosthenes, 
Aristophanes ot Byzantium, Aristarchus; Callimachus 
and Apollonnis Rhodius worked there, but were appa- 
rently not chiel librarians. It became the great centre of 
literature in the Hellenistic world, and the practice of its 
copyists was probably decisive in the forms of book- 
production. Classified catalogues (mivaxes) of its contents 
were drawn up under the direction of Callimachus, and 
no doubt continued by his successors. A second, smaller 
library was established at the Serapeum. 

According to Plutarch (Caes. 49) the great library was 
burnt when Caesar was besieged ın Alexandra. Dio 
Cassius (42. 38), however, says only that the ‘store- 
houscs of corn and books’ were so destroyed. Later 
legend macnified this into the total destruction of the 
great Library, or of both libraries (Sen. Trang. 9; Oros. 
6. 15; Gell. 6. 17); but this 1s very improbable. 

The chief rival of the Alexandrian Library was that 
of Pergamum, founded by Eumcenes II (see woos), This 
is satd to have contained 200,000 volumes when Antony 
presented it to Cleopatra (Plut. Ant. 58). Perseus of 
Macedon had a library (Plut. Aem. 28); and no doubt there 
were also libraries in the other principal Hellenistic towns. 

Of private libraries there is little mention. The dis- 
coverics of literary papyri in Egypt are proof of private 
collections of books; but no particulars are on record. 
A third-century papyrus from the Fayum contains a 
fragment of an inventory of a library, comprising 132 
rolls of philosophy (100 opisthograph) and 296 of 
medicine (Arch. Pap. 11. 277). With the beginning of 
the Hellenistic age the habit of reading set m, and 
libraries, public and private, seem to have become 
common. Specialist librarics were attached, e.g., to the 
medical school at Cos and to the Asclepieion near 
Pergamum ; synagogues and later churches had their own 
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libraries (as did gymnasia), the latter being the genesis of 
the great monastic libraries. 

II. Latin. At Rome, apart from archives of official 
documents, there ıs no trace of libraries before the first 
century B.c. Lucullus is recorded to have possessed a 
large library, which he made freely accessible, especially 
to Greeks (Plut. Luc. 42). Atticus and Cicero had 
considerable collections of books. Caesar commissioned 
Varro to assemble a library for him (Suet. Jud. 44), 
but the project was not consummated. ‘The first pub- 
lic library ın Rome was founded by C. Asinius Pollio 
(Pliny, HN 7. 30. 115; 35. 2. 10); but the decisive impulse 
was given by Augustus, who founded two libraries, one 
(the Porticus Octaviac) in the Campus Martius, the other 
on the Palatine. Both were connected with temples and 
comprised separate Greek and Latin libraries and a hall 
or reading-room in which conversation was possible 
(Gell. 13. 19). This model was generally followed. 
Tiberius, Vespasian, and Trajan built hbraries in Rome, 
and Hadrian at Athens, all in connexion with temples. 
Eventually there are said to have been twenty-six in 
Rome alone, and the gift of a library to a provincial town 
was a recognized form of public munificence. The 
Younger Pliny gave one to Comum (Ep. 1. 8. 2), and 
remains of libraries, also the result of private benefac- 
tions, have been found at Ephesus and ‘limpad. 

Private librarics also became so fashionable that Sencca 
(Trang. 9) declares that a library is considered as essential 
to a house as a bath, and thut the idlest people fill their 
houses with books from mere ostentation. The Suda (s.v. 
‘Epaphroditus’) mentions a private library of 30,000 
volumes. A specimen of a private library was found in the 
excavation of Herculaneum ın 1752. It was a room about 
12 ft. square, lined with bookcases ornamented with inlaid 
woods. In the middle was a table for readers. In the 
presses (plutei, armana) of such libraries the rolls lay 
on shelves or in pigcon-holes (mdi, forul’), or stood im 
boxes (capsae, scrima) with projecting tituli. Portraits of 
authors were often inserted in the woodwork of the 
presses, or stood as busts upon them. The Younger 
Pliny had a bookcase let into the wall of his bedroom 
(Ep. 2. 17. 8), a fashion afterwards followed in medieval 
monastcrics, 


. W. Clark, The Care of Rooks (1900), ch. 1; Dziatzko in PW, 
av. ‘Bibbotheken’ » W. Schubart, Das Buch ba den Griechen u. 
Romern? (1921); C. Wendel in RAC ll, 8.V. F. G. K.; C, H. R. 


LIBRI COLONIARUM (or libri regionum). Two lists 
of regions and colonies in Italy, the first also including a 
chapter on Dalmatia, are preserved in the corpus gromati- 
corum (see GROMATICI). ‘They contain historical, legal, 
and agrimensorial information; much of the history is 
incorrect or doubtful, so that some of the rest too has 
come under suspicion. Recently, however, the section on 
Apulia has been shown by air photography and ground 
survey to be substantially true. 


T. Mommsen, Hermes 188}, 173 ff.; E. Pass, Storta della colonz- 
zazione dt Roma antica (1923). O. A. W. D. 


LIBURNI, an Illyrian people on the cast coast of the 
Adriatic, once occupied a large part of the coast of Illyri- 
cum (Strabo 6. 2. 4) but by the Roman pcriod they were 
confined to the sector between the R. Arsia (modern 
Rafa) on the west side of Istria and the Titius (Arka), 
where the territory of the Delmatac began. The Liburni 
were famous as scafarers, especially as pirates (Livy ro. 
2. 4), and invented the liburna (or liburnica), a warship 
adopted by Octavian at Actium. J.J. W. 


LIBYA was in Homer (Od. 4. 85—9) merely a narrow 
picce of land west of Egypt; but later it became the Greek 
name for the modern continent of Africa. The relation of 
Libya to Asia was at first in dispute. Until c. 500 B.C. it 
was regarded as part of Asia; when it came to be regarded 
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as a separate continent its frontier was drawn along the 
Nile, or to west of Egypt, but after Herodotus it was fixed 
at Suez. 

The north coast was opened up by the Phocnicians, 
and a Carthaginian, Hanno (q.v. 1; c. 490?), followed the 
Atlantic coast to Sierra Leone (or perhaps Kamerun). 
The east coast was known to the carly Egyptians as far as 
Somaliland; 1n the first two centuries A.D. Greck pioneers 
sailed to C. Delgado. The story that Phoenicians had 
circumnavigated Libya (Hdt. 4. 42) found little credence, 
and the attempt by Eudoxus (q.v.) to sail round ended in 
failure, 

Inland exploration was carried on under the Ptolemies 
by way of the Atbara and Bluc Nile to Abyssinia; some 
Roman soldiers under Nero reached the swamps of the 
White Nile to the south of Khartoum. But these obstruc- 
tcd further advance, and it was probably by journeys from 
the east coast that knowledge was obtained of the ‘Moun- 
tains of the Moon’ (Kilimanjaro and Ruwenzori?) and 
Jakes (Victoria and Albert Nyanza) of central Africa, 
and of the Nile’s sources. The Sahara was traversed c. 
500 n.C. by some natives from Tripoli, who found the 
Niger near Timbuctoo (IIdt. 2. 32-3); a Roman officer, 
Julius Maternus (e. A.D. 100?), reached the Sudanese 
steppe, probably near Take Chad. But there 1s little 
evidence of trans-Saharan trade before the Middle Ages. 

‘There was, until at least Alexander’s time, a strange 
but widespread behef that cast Africa outside the Red 
Sea was joined to north-west India (see NILE). After 
Alexander’s explorations had disproved this Idea, 
better informed people beheved that Africa continued in- 
definitely southwards. But in the gencral opinion of the 
Greeks Libya was a right-aneled triangle (with the right 
angle at Sucz); it lay wholly north of the equator (its 
southernmost parts being too hot to inhabit), and it was 
water-pirt. But later exploration of the east coast suggested 
the theory (accepted by Ptolemy) that east Africa was 
joined by land to SE. Asia. 

Cary-Warmington, Fxplorers 45 ÍT., 62 f1., 86 IT., 165 ff., (Pelican) 
61 íl, rio ff., 202 ff. For the Rois in "Alpena and [abya see 
especially J. Tar: adez, Fassatum Africae (1940), R. G Goodchild 
= J. Bo W.-Perlans, JRS 1949, 51 A., and Goodchild, FRS 1950, 


alo Mon. Ant. 1951; R, E. M. Wheeles, Rome beyond the 
Poi Frontiers (1955), 119 OI. E. H. W. 


LICENTIUS, of Thagaste, friend and (probably) rela- 
tion of St. Augustine, to whom (A.D. 395) he addressed 
154 hexameters, declaring himself unable to understand 
Varro’s encyclopaedia without St. Augustine’s guidance, 
and asking for a copy of the latter’s work De Musica. 
The poem 1s preserved with St. Augustine's reply (Aug. 
Ep. 26 g). It hardly justifies St. Augustine’s description 
ot Licentius as ‘poeta paene perfectus’, its language being 
unoriginal and often obscure; its prosody, however, 18 
fairly correct (shortening of final o, as is usual in late 
poetry; actual mistakes ‘Pel6pum’, ‘Macdtidum’), and 
the hexameter 1s built with carc (no spondee word in the 
first foot, etc.). 

See Baehrens, FPR 414-19; M. Zelzner, De carmine Licentn 
(dias. Breslau, 1915), G. Bardy, L’ Annee théol, 14 Aug. 1954, és S 
LICINIUS (1, PW 31a), VALERIUS LiciNnianus, born 
of pcasant stock in (new) Dacia, a comrade-in-arms of 
Galerius. At the conference of Carnuntum in A.D. 308 he 
was created Augustus of the West to replace Severus, 
killed by Maxentius. He made no effort to remove the 
latter or to contest Constantine’s assumption of the title 
of Augustus in Gaul, and thus controlled only the Illyrian 
provinces. On the death of Galerius in 311 he prepared 
to contest the inheritance of the eastern provinces with 
Maximinus, but concluded peace on the Hellespont on 
the basia of uti possidetis. In 312 he formed a close alliance 
with Constantine, marrying his sister, Constantia, and, 
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after Constantine had destroyed Maxentius, himself con- 
quered Maximinus (313). In 314 or 316 he quarrelled 
with Constantine, lost a sharp but indecisive war, ceded 
part of Illyricum, and allowed his nominee, Valens, to fall. 
In 317 his infant son, Licmius, was made Caesar with 
Constantine’s sons Crispus and Constantine II. From 
c. 320 new difficulties arose. Licinius withdrew his favour 
from the Christians, which he had agreed upon with 
Constantine at Milan in 313, and revived the persccution. 
In 324 Constantine attacked and won decisive victories 
on land and sea. Licinius was sent into retirement at 
Thessalonica, then accused of plotting, and put to death. 
His colleague, Martinian, fell with him. 


P. M. Brunn, RIC vii, 64 ff. H. M.; B. H. W. 
LICINIUS (2) IMBREX, Latin poet, called by Gellius 
‘an old writer of comedies’, whose palhata entitled Neaera 
he cites (13. 21. 16; 15. 24). 


LICTORES were attendants, ranking higher than the 
viatores and lower than the scribae (see APPARITONES) and 
accensi, who formed part of the apparitio of Roman 
magistrates, priests, and certain other persons. ‘The main 
body was that of the lictores qui magistratibus apparent 
who formed a corporation divided into several decuries 
each under the presidency of ten men. Lictors drawn 
from this body accompanied holders of imperium at all 
times in and out of Rome, proceeding before them in 
single file and each bearing a bundle of fasces (q.v.) on 
tus left shoulder. ‘Their function was to announce the 
approach of the magistrate, clearing everyone except 
Vestals and matronae from the path, and to implement his 
right of arrest, summons, und in early times execution. 
Their number varied according to the nature of the 
magstrate's imperium. In the late Republic letors were 
also provided from the sarme body for such men as privati 
holding public games and truvelling senators, but they 
are unlikely to have carried fasces. Lictors drawn from a 
separate decury of lictores curiati attended certain reli- 
gious Officials and were responsible for the summoning of 
the comha cunata, while in the imperil age those from 
a third group—the lictores populares denuntiatores —at- 
tended at the gumes of the magistri vicorum (see vicus). 
The institution of lictors was of Etruscan origin. They 
were normally citizens of low birth. Their traditional 
dress was a toga in Rome, a red coat (sagum) out of Rome 
and in the trruumphal procession, and a black mourning- 
dress at funerals. 


Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. P 355 tf, 175 f. See also bibliography 
under I AbCHS. E. 5.85. 


LICYMNIUS (1), in mythology, brother of Alcmene 
and uncle of Heracles (y.v.). He was the only son of 
Electryon to escape the Taphii (see AMPHITRYON), and 
when Amphitryon and Alcmene left for Thebes he 
accompanied them (Apollod. 2. 55. 57). He met his 
death when an old man at the hands of Tlepolemus 
Il, 2. 661-2). The reason is variously given. Pindar 
(OIL. 7. 27 ff.) says Tlepolemus struck him in anger ‘as 
he came from the bowers of Midea’, whether that means 
the town or his mother, Electryon’s concubine; the 
reason for the quarrel ıs not given. Others, as Diod. Sic. 
5. 59. 5, say it was an accident; but all agree that Tle- 
polemus left for Rhodes, where he founded the Dorian 
settlement, led his people before 'Froy (Homer, loc. 
cit.), and was killed by Sarpedon (Zl. 5. 628 ff.). H.J. R. 


LICYMNIUS (2), of Chios, dithyrambic poet and 

rhetorician, teacher of Polus (Pl. Phdr. 267 c). Aristotle 

says that his works were better to read than to hear 

(RA. 1413514). Also wrote on language (ibid. 141415). 
Page, Poet. Mel. Gr. 768-73. 
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LIGARIUS (PW 4), Quintus, one of three brothers of 
undistinguished family from Sabinum, was legatus in 
Africa under C. Considius Longus in 50 B.C. Left in 
charge of the province, he surrendered it in 49 to the 
Pompeian P. Attius Varus (q.v. 1), helped him to keep 
out L. Aelius Tubero (q.v. 1) who had been appointed 
governor by the Senate, and apparently remained with 
the Pompeians in Africa till 46, when Caesar captured 
hun at Hadrumetum. Cicero and Ligarius’ two brothers, 
who had supported Caesar in 49, pleaded for his recall, 
but Q. Aehus Tubero (q.v. 2), piqued by his father's 
humuilhation in 49, accused him before Caesar as a 
stubborn foe. Cicero defended him and he was restored. 
In 44, however, he joined the conspiracy against Caesar. 
His brothers perished in the proscriptions; his own fate 
is unknown. 


Cicero, Lig Schanz- Hostus i 439 f.; G. Walser, Flest. 1959, go ff.; 
R. A Bauman, The Crimen Maiestatis (1967), 142 f. Y.J. C. 


LIGHTHOUSES. Although the Piraeus had been 
indicated at night by open fires on columns in the fifth 
century B.C., and the use of towers as day beacons began 
in the Hellenistic aye, the first true lighthouses scem a 
result of the growing commerce in the Roman Empire. 
The Pharos at Alexandria bore a lantern by the reign of 
Nero, and subsequently towers at the mouths of numerous 
harbours and on some dangerous coasts, as at Sestos, 
were crowned by lanterns or open fires within a wall. 
The largest such tower, the Alexandrian Pharos, built 
about 300-280 B.C. by Sostratus of Cnidos (Strabo 17. 
1. 6) ‘for the safety of sailors’, rose 300 fect to the top of 
the crowning statuc, and was composed of three stories, 
respectively square, hexagonal, and round. Other light- 
houses, apart from the Colossus at Rhodes, imitated this 
arrangement to some extent. The stump of a Roman 
lighthouse may be seen inside Dover Castle. 


H. Thiersch, Der Pharos von Alexandria (1909); M. de Asin and 
M. L. Otero, Proc. Brit. sicad 1933, 277 tl., with four plates, 
C. G.S. 


LIGHTING. The ancients knew two methods: the 
burning of oil in a lamp (see LAMPS) and the combustion 
of a solid substance. In Minoan and in classical times 
lamps were preferred for indoor illumination, and in the 
Roman Empire they were sometimes employed for 
streets and on exteriors of buildings. The torch (Aayu7as) 
was more generally used out of doors and also for interiors 
during the carly Iron Age. The Greek torch was generally 
of wood (Sats), a branch or a bundle of twigs (emi). 
The Italians preferred candles of tallow (candela) or wax 
(cereus), and the abundance of these materials explains 
the late adoption of the Jamp in Italy. Lanterns were 
also freely used, candles or lamps enclosed within horn 
or (in imperial times) glass. Torches were also used for 
signalling in warfare. 
Forbes, Stud. Anc. Technol. vi. F. N. P. 
LIGURIANS. Mentioned from Hecataeus onwards as 
the indigenous neighbours of the Greeks at Massıha. 
Their territory is first defined clearly (by Polybius and 
Livy) for the time of Roman expansion in northern Italy 
during the third century s.c. They were then allies of 
the Celts and occupied lands adjacent to them: along the 
coast from the Rhone to the Arno and inland as far as the 
Durance and the mountains south of the Po. Roman 
campaigns between 238 and 117 B.C. reduced to submis- 
sion Ligurian tribes throughout this area. After Ligurian 
support of Mago (q.v. 2) c. 205-203, the most important 
Roman successes were against the Cisalpine Ingauni and 
Apuant in 181 and 180 (40,000 Apuani were deported to 
Samnium), against the Alpine Staticlli in 173, against the 
Deciates and Oxybiu around Nice in 154 (after Massilian 
appeals for help against Ligurian pirates), and against the 
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‘Celtoligurian’ Salluvii and their allies near Aix in 123, 
after further Massilian appeals for help. This marked the 
major Roman success: only lesser Ligurian tribes re- 
mained unconquered and the Roman Province was estab- 
lished. By this time, the western L.igurians at least had 
become thoroughly Celticized and Strabo (4. 6. 3) refers 
to the Salluviu and other tribes near Massilia as Celto- 
ligurian or simply Celtic. 

Liguria formed one of the Augustan regiones of Italy. 
The history of the Ligurians before the third century B.C. 
is obscure, Contemporary classical writers simply men- 
tion them ın passing and the traditional account ın later 
works (most notably Justin 43) ıs semi-mythical. Few 
ethnographic details are given by early or late authors. 
The principal account in Diodorus Siculus (5. 39) moeists 
on the toughness of the Ligurians, both male and female, 
and of their environment. 

Despite claims that some words or place-names (e.g. 
those ending ın -asco, like Giubiasco) are diagnostically 
Ligurian, the existence of any Ligurian language is still 
hypothetical. 

Relevant archaeological evidence is scanty and impre- 
cisc, and it is not possible to equate any archaeological 
culture with the historical Ligurians. However, Urn-field 
traditions, like those of neighbouring Alpine and Villa- 
novan groups, are prominent throughout the Ligurian 
area at the beginning of the Iron Age, with influences 
from the Greek colonists and from the La Tène culture 
north of the Alps appearing later. ‘There is little evidence 
to support theories of a persisting Mediterranean Neo- 
lithic tradition 1n the area. 


A, Berthelot, Rev. Arch. 1933, 72 ff; 245 ff. Revue d'Études 
Ligures (Bordighera), passim. F.R H. 


LILYBAEUM, the westernmost point of Sicily, was the 
site of a fruitless attempt at colonization c. 580 n.c. by 
Cnidians under Pentathlus (Diod. 5. 9), A small Cartha- 
ginian settlement later grew up there, but Diodorus’ 
reference to it in 454 B.C. (11. 86) 1s probably mistaken. 
Its real importance began in 396, when the Carthaginians 
established it as a city to replace Motya (q.v.), sacked by 
Dionysius T (q.v.). It became a flourishing port and 
important Punic stronghold. Pyrrhus failed to take it 
(276), and it withstood a long siege by the Romans (250— 
241); cf. Polyb. 1. 41-59. After 241 ıt formed part of the 
Roman province of Sicily as a civitas decumana and the 
headquarters of a quacstor; Cicero resided there in that 
capacity and thought ita ‘civitas splendidissima’ (Verr. V. 
5. 10). It became a mumcipium under Augustus and a 
colonia under Pertinax or Severus. The harbour was 
blocked in the sixteenth century, and modern Marsala 
covers only part of the extensive ancient city. 


"TOPOGRAPHY. G Schrmmedt, Kuwaos 1963, 49 f1, with good 
photographs, recent excavations G. A. Ruggieri, Archaeology 1957, 
131 ff. A. G. 


LIMES originally meant a pathway, especially the strip 
of open land along which a column of troops advanced 
into enemy territory. Hence, it came to mean a military 
road, with fortified posts and signal-towers, and finally 
a frontier. While Roman expansion continued, there was 
no thought of static frontiers. As expansion slackened and 
finally ccased the provincial garrisons gradually formed 
continuous frontier lines to facilitate control. After the 
conquest of the Wetterau Domitian constructed a series 
of wooden signal-towers along the Taunus. Physical 
barriers are first certainly attested under Hadrian: a 
palisade in Raetia and Upper Germany, stone walls in 
Britain and Numidia. Elsewhere, close-spaced structures 
along rivers (lower Rhine, middle and lower Danube, 
upper Euphrates) or, in deserts, along a frontier road (Red 
Sea to Euphrates, controlling cross-frontier nomadic 
migration); in Dacia and Mauretania Tingitana, networks 
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of forts without apparently strictly delimited frontier 
lines. In Upper Germany part of the line was advanced 
by Antoninus Pius, ın Mauretania Caesariensis a more 
southerly line was occupied under Severus. The attempt 
to advance into Scotland, begun under Antoninus Pius, 
was abandoned under Caracalla. In Upper Germany the 
palisade was reinforced, probably under Caracalla, by an 
earth bank and ditch (Pfahlgraben), ın Raetia it was re- 
placed by a stone wall ( Teufelsmauer). On river frontiers 
legionary fortresses (castra) stood on the frontier line 
itself, elsewhere they lay back, usually with fortified road- 
communications to the frontier. ‘lhe limes itself was 
held by auxiliary units and numeri, stationed in forts 
(castella) with subsidiary posts (Zzvschenkastelle, mile- 
custles) and signal-towers between. Patrols along the line 
secured intelligence, signalled information, prevented 
petty raids, ensured customs collection but above all 
imposed political control, preventing contact between 
hostile outsiders and dissident elements within the 
Empire. The Walls in Britain, Germany, and Africa were 
not fighting platforms (there were no projecting towers 
to give enfiluding fire); the enemy was met, wherever 
possible, in the open. The market created by frontier 
garrisons had a considerable economic effect. Settlements 
of traders grew up at legionary fortresses (canubae, 
q.v.) and auxilary forts (vcr), reinforced increasingly 
by the families of soldiers and by settlement of vete- 
rans (the latter officially promoted by land-grants from 
the early third century, to encourage hereditary enlist- 
ment). Garrisons became less and less mobile in practice, 
and tailed to stem barbarian invasion in the mid third 
century. The Upper German and Raetian frontiers were 
abandoned under Galhenus, Dacia under Aurelian. The 
frontiers were greatly strengthened under Diocletian and 
Constantine, but nevertheless imperial defence there- 
after depended mainly on the mobile Field Armics. For 
the late developments of frontier defence see 1.1MITANEL. 


G Forni ın Ruggiero, Diz. Epigr , s.v. Vor Germany, O. Hrogan, 
Arch. Journ 1935,1 ff , W. Schleretmacher, Der romische Limes in 
Deutschland (1961), with bibhography. For Syria, A. Poidebard, La 
Trace de Rome dans le desert de Syrie (1934) For N. Africa, J. Haradez, 
Fossatum Africae (Pars, 1949). For Uritain see under WALL OF HADRIAN, 
WALL OF ANTONINUS For new reasearch, see especially reports of 
Congresses of Roman Frontier Studies— The Congress af Roman 
Frontier Studies 1949 (ed. Ente Mirley, Dutham, 1952), Carnuntina 
(Romische Forse hungen in Niederosterreich m, ed E Swoboda, Graz, 
1956); Limes-Studien (Schriften des instituts fur Ur- und Fruh- 
geschichte der Schweiz, 14, ed R Laui-Belart, Basel, 1959), V Con- 
gressus Internationals Lomtis Romam Studiosorum (ed G. Novak, 
Zagreb, 1963); Studien zu den Militargrenzen Roms (Vorträge des b. 
mternauonalen Limeskongresses im Suddeutschland, 1907). 


A. M.,J C M. 


LIMITANEI (or riparienses, ripenses) was a generic 
name tor the frontier army of Constantine and his suc- 
cessors. It comprised cavalry (cunei equitum, equites, alae), 
and infantry (legiones, cohortes, auxilia), and was com- 
manded by duces. Its units were normally static, but on 
occasion they could be converted into regiments of the 
field army as pseuducomutatenses, or even sometimes up- 
graded into comitatenses. It 1s thercfore unwise to dismiss 
it as a mere peasant militia. See COMITATENSES. 


R Grosse, Ramische Multtdrgeschichte (1920), 63 ff ; Jones, Later 
Rom. Emp. 98 fi., 649 f1.; PW, Suppl. x, 876 fì. G. R. W. 


LINDUM (Lincoln) lay in the territory of the Coritani, 
whose capital was Ratae (Letcester) (q.v.). It began as 
a fortress for Legio IX Llispana perhaps a little before 
A.D. 60 (Collingwood and Wright, RIB 254-7, 260) and 
its munimentu may be referred to by Tacitus (Ann. 14. 
32). Soon after 71 this legion was advanced to Eburacum 
(q.v.) and Lindum seems to have been held by Legio II 
Adiutrix perhaps till c. 76 (RIB 253, 258). Within the 
Flavian period and perhaps c. 90 a colonia was founded 
at Lindum (CIL xii. 6679). The new town, with colon- 
naded main streets, small insulae, a piped aqueduct, and 
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notable sewers, occupied the site of the fortress, but later 
doubled its urea. A wall with monumental gates was 
provided perhaps early in the third century. T'he town 
was an important road centre and enjoyed good water 
communications (Car and Fosse dykes, R. Witham); in 
the fourth century it was the seat of a bishopric and 
perhaps the capital of Flavia Caesariensis. 

I. A. Richmond, Arch. Journ. 1946, 26 fI., 64 ff.; G. Webster, 
JRS 1949, 57 f., F. 11 ‘Thompson, ibid. 1956, 22 ff ; Arch. Journ. 


1954, 100 ff.; D F. Petch, ibid 1960, qo ff.; J. C. Mann, Antiquity 
1901, 316 f , Frere, Brrtanma, passim. L A. R; S.S. F 


LINUS (Avos). An old and apparently mournful- 
sounding song (Il. 18. 570, which shows that ıt was not 
always sung on mournful occasions, for there it is at a 
vintage; but it may be a lament for the ‘death’ of the 
grapes, a custom widely paralleled, see Frazer, GB vis. 
216 and the whole chapter) contained the sounds atAwov, 
interpreted as meaning ‘alas for Linus’. The song was 
called a Linus (Homer, ibid.), and the question was 
asked who Linus was and why he should be bewuiled. 
Argos said he was a son of Apollo and Psamathe, a local 
princess; she exposed him, he was devoured by dogs, 
and the city plagued by Apollo till satisfaction was made 
(Paus. 1. 43. 7 8). In central Greece, Linus was son of 
Amphimarus and Urania, killed by Apollo for saying he 
was as good a singer as the pod (Paus. g. 29. 6). A third 
variant made him Heracles’ music-teacher, whom his 
pupil killed with a blow fiom a cithara (Apollod. 2. 63). 
A favourite modern explanation (Frazer, loc. cit.) is that 
ailàwov is Phoenician, at lanu, ‘woe to us!’ This 1s not 
impossible, cf. LITYFRSES. H. J. R. 


LIRIS, river of central Italy, called Garigliano below 
Interamna Lirenas (q.v.). Rising near the Fucinus Lacus 
(y.v.) it flows SSE. to Sora, turns sharply SSW., cascades 
picturesquely at Jsola del Liri, and enters the Tyrrhenian 
through marshy country at Minturnac. Chief tributaries: 
Fibrenus (Cicero’s natal stream: de leg. 2. 6), Trerus, 
Melpis, Rapido. E. T. S. 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY. The 
arts of formal speech played a great part in ancient life, 
both in business and in pleasure. Instruction in oratory 
was provided by rhetoric (q.v.), and rhetorical teaching 
soon becume influential in the work of historians and 
poets as well as speakers. Most ancient criticism 1s a by- 
product of rhetoric. Hence it is concerned with hterature 
as producing an effect on an audience, not as the self- 
expression of an author, ‘The idea, variously interpreted, 
that the poets ‘teach’ 1s seldom absent. With the notable 
exception of Aristotle’s Poelics, there is little general 
aesthetic theory. It is a very different thing from most 
modern criticism. 

2. The early poets made pronouncements on their 
profession. "The art of Hlomer and Hesiod was a gift of 
the Muses, who inspired their poet, knew all things, and 
could tell false tales as well as true (I. 2. 484-92, Od. 8. 
479 ff., Hes. Theog. 1-104). Pindar 1s the mpod¢yr7s of the 
Muses (fr. 137 Bowra), his codia 1s the product of endow- 
ment (dud), not mere technique (C. M. Bowra, Pindar 
(1964), ch. i). Hesiod and Pindar criticize the falsehoods 
of the epic ( Theog. loc. cit., Nem. 7. 20 ff.); so, with much 
more trenchancy, do the philosophers (e.g. Xenophanes, 
fr. 11). Allegory (q.v.) helped for the defence. The notion 
of inspiration (cf. Democr. fr. 18, 21) and the tendency to 
find fault with myth, usually on moral grounds, are the 
two main critical attitudes to poetry which Plato's genera- 
tion inherited, though the paradox of Gorgias on the 
anarn of tragedy (‘the deceived is wiser than the un- 
deceived. ..’: Plut. De glor. Ath. 348 b-c) and the saying 
of Simonides that ‘poetry 1s silent painting’ (ibid. 346 f) 
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perhaps indicate different lines of reflection. The contest 
between Aeschylus and Euripides in Aristophanes’ Frogs 
contains not only a moralizing element, but the essentials 
of the distinction between ‘high’ and ‘low’ styles which 
became an important tool of later critics (F. Wehrli in 
Phyllobolia fur P. von der Muehll (1946), 9 {1.). 

3. Plato devalued inspiration (Jon, Meno, Phaedrus); he 
also (Republic, Laws) developed the educational criti- 
cism of poetry and music. He thought that the spectacle of 
degrading emotion nourished the same emotion in the 
hearer. He severely criticized the amoral technicalities 
of contemporary rhetoric (q.v. §2). His superb quality 
us a critic is shown most clearly by his gift of parody 
(Symposium, Phaedrus, Menexenus), in which Aristophanes 
is his only rival. 

4. Aristotle’s Poetics, the fountain-head of most later 
criticism, 18 in part an answer to Plato; this is the point 
both of the improved and very important analysis of 
pinos (imitation) and of the much-debated doctrine 
that tragedy effects the xaBapacs of pity and fear. Aris- 
totle does not theorize without detailed observation, and 
though he hardly gives the impression of an instinctively 
sensitive judge, he is an extremely acute one. Iis dis- 
cussions of ayapria— the tragic hero’s mistake or flaw— 
mepirereca (‘reverse’), and avayvwpiars (recognition) touch 
fundamental principles of dramatic construction. ‘The 
contrast (145915) between the Jliad as a pocm of emo- 
tion (mafnrıxór) and the Odyssey as a poem of character 
(Jhor), moralized and realistic, 1s of great significance 
for later criticism (compare and contrast ‘Longinus’ 9. 
13-15). Few texts of the length have been so much de- 
bated; and this 1s a tnbute to the seminal quality of the 
thought even more than to the difliculties of interpreting 
a book which must be ın some sense a set of lecture notes. 

§. Throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
with their various swings 1n taste and the running battle 
between classicism and modernism (rò rawóorovõov, 
‘Longinus’ 5), criticism retained its rhetorical character. 
Theophrastus’ remark (fr. 64 Wimmer) that Aoyos 
directed mpos ta mpaypara is the pursuit of philosophers, 
while poets and orators are both concerned with Aoyos 
in its relation to the audience, is fundamental. Conviction 
is the poct’s aim as well as the orator’s. It follows that the 
form of his work may be judged apart from its content; 
lıke the orator, he may have a good case but not know 
how to present it, Rhetoricians indeed used poets freely 
as examples; they treated them as having more {reedom, 
in language and in invention, but as playing essentially 
the same game. 

6. It was therefore natural that the main achicvement 
of this long period should be new refinement in the dis- 
cussion of style. (1) The contrast between ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
(cf. Frogs) developed, under Theophrastus or soon after, 
into a system of three types (xapaxripes). The inter- 
mediate type, originally thought of as a golden mean, 
was identihed with the smooth, flowing style of Isocrates, 
with the result that the three yapakripes (tayvos, yAagupos 
or dvOnpos, peyadonpemys: genus tenue, floridum, grande) 
came to form a descriptive rather than a normative 
scheme. All kinds of writing could be classified on this 
principle: e.g. the representutive historians were Xeno- 
phon, Herodotus, Thucydides. The system dominates 
later criticism; a locus classicus is Cicero, Orator 75-90. 
There were many variations and adaptations. Dionysius 
(q.v. 7) uses an analogous scheme to classify appoviat 
(types of word-arrangement); Demetrius (q.v. 17) has 
a four-style system which may be original; in ‘Longinus’ 
(q.v.), the most congenial and, after Aristotle, the most 
influential of the Greek critics, dyos (‘the Sublime’) is 
described largely with the help of the traditional accounts 
of the high or grand style, though it 1s clearly a concept 
which does not fit into the scheme. (i1) T'here was also the 
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doctrine of the dperai Aéfews, virtutes dicendi. These had 
been enumerated by Theophrastus, following up Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, as €\Anuoyuds (good Greek), cadivea 
(clarity), +o mpénov (appropriateness), and xaraokevń 
(elaboration, ornatus); in Dionysius (e.g. Epistula ad 
Pompeium 3) these are reinforced by additional (€7é0ero) 
excellences, most of which are appropriate to one or 
other type of writing rather than to writing in general 
(e.g. 70 péya Kai Îavuaorórv, ioyús, ņhðový (charm)). (111) A 
conflation of yapaxrnp-language with dper-language 
produced the elaborate system of iéu of the later rheto- 
ricians (see HERMOGENES 2). The critical interest of all 
this lies partly in the delicate metaphorical vocabulary 
developed, and partly in the application of theory to 
examples (so also with the figures, see RHETORIC, GREEK, 
§ 4: sce, e.g., ‘Longinus’ 17-29 for a group of traditional 
examples sensitively treated). 

7. Philosophers and scholars, as well as rhetors, con- 
tributed to Hellenistic criticism. (1) The Stoics (Ariston, 
Diogenes of Babylon) viewed poetry primarily as educa- 
tional, and in a sense continued Platos moralizing 
approach. Plutarch’s de audiendis poetis is ın this tradition. 
(u) Epicurean theory 1s known mainly from Philodemus 
Tlepi ronudrwv, book 5, cxtunt on papyrus; he strongly 
criticizes the didactic approach. (11n) Alexandmnan scholar- 
ship owed much to Aristotle (e.g. to Poet. 25). ‘I'he great 
scholars used aesthetic as well as historical arguments in 
the discussions of authenticity which were umong their 
main concerns. Dionysius is in the same tradition ın the 
sense that his historical interests combined fruitfully with 
his rhetoric ın the criticism of the orators. Many extant 
commentaries and scholia, all the way down to Eusta- 
thius (q.v.), contain critical judgements of interest, 

8. The Roman contribution ıs not a mere appendage 
to Greek criticism; it has its own value and originality. 
In the great period of Latin literature (as ın the days of 
the Old Comedy) criticism appears in topical writing in 
quite unacademic contexts; in Lucilius and Horace (as 
later ın Persius and Petronius) it is an ingredient of satire. 
Horace (Saut. 1. 4, 1. 10, 2. 1; Epist. 1. 19, 2. 1, 2. 2) 
defended his own literary position, expounded hterary 
history and finally (47s Poetica) built an epistle cornbin- 
ing a poet’s personal experience with the Peripatetic theory 
of Neoptolemus of Parium, known also from Philodetmus. 
The Ars mingles traditional precepts on the drama and 
views on the poet’s place im society with much individual 
wisdom and humour. lt set a fashion followed in the 
Renaissance by Vida, Boileau, Pope. 

9. Cicero's achicvement as a judge of oratory (see 
RHETORIC, LATIN, § 2) ıs unequalled by any Greck. Political 
oratory died with him; the age of the declaimers and 
rhetorical schools which followed produced critics of a 
different cast. The Elder Seneca (q.v.) makes many 
shrewd points in commenting on his favourite declaimers 
(see DECLAMATIO), to many 1n the first century A.D. the 
sophisticated declamatory style was a symptom of 
decadence. Seneca’s son (Epist. 114) und ‘Tacitus (Dta- 
logus) reflect interestingly on the moral, political, and 
intellectual causes of decline, With Quintilian, there is a 
return to Ciccro’s ideals: the famous chapter (10. 1) in 
which Quintilian catalogues the authors to be read by 
the budding orator both summarizes traditional teaching 
Tlepi pepýocws and shows a capacity for independent 
judgement. 

10. The writers of the second century—Gellius and 
Fronto— represent a further change in taste. They often 
prefer early poets and pre-Ciceronian prose-writers to 
the Ciceronian and Augustan classics. From now on, 
Latin literature becomes, as Greek had long been, back- 
ward-looking and archaistic. In the Late Empire scholia 
and commentaries on the classical writers (e.g. Servius 
on Virgil, Donatus on Terence) preserve the traditions of 
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rhetoric and criticism and enshrine many interesting and 
valuable judgements. 

In general, sec the articles on the authors mentioned. Early texts 
are usefully collected in G. lanata, Poetica pre-Platonica (1964). 

Ansatotle’a Poetics. I. Bywater’s commentary (1g0g) remains 
valuable, his text in superseded by R. Kassel's (1965). See also A. 
Rostagni’s edition (1945) and the useful short interprctauion by H. 
Houac, Aristotle's Poetics (1956). New commentary by D. W. Lucas 
(1968). Many translations: e g. Rywater (1909) G M A. Grube 
(1958); Longinus, On the Sublime, ed. I). A. Russell (1964). 

On Plato, see P. Vicairc, Platon critique littéraire (1960). On 


Horace (and Neoptolemus and Philodemus), C O. Drink, Horace on 
Poetry (1967). 

GYNERAL SURVEYS G. Saintabury, History of Criticism 1 (1900): 
J. W. H. Aduns, Literary Criticism in Antiqutty (1934); È E. Sikes, 
The Greek View of Poetry (1931); J. D. Denniston, Greek Literary 
Critiasm (anthology, in translation) (1924), J. F D'Alton, Roman 
Literary Theory and Criticism (1931); G M. A. Grube, The Greek 
and Roman Critics (1905). D.A.R 


LITERATURE, GREEK. 1. W. Schmid and O. 
Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur (in 1. von 
Miiller’s Handbuch). 'The latest volumes are: 

7th ed.: I. i. Die griechische Literatur vor der attischen 
Hegemonie (1929). 1. ii. Die griechische Literatur in der 
Zeit der attischen Hegemonie vor dem Eingreifen der 
Sophisttk (1934). l. iu. Die griechische Literatur zur 
Zeit der attischen Hegemome nach dem Eingreifen der 
Sophistik, Erste Hälfte (1940). 1. iv. ibid., Zweite Hälfte, 
Erster Abschnitt (1946). I. v. ibıd., Zweite Ilälfte, 
Zweiter Abschnitt (1948). 

6th ed.: II. i. Die nachklassische Periode der priechischen 
Literatur, Erste Halfte: Von 320 vor Christus bis 100 nach 
Christus (1920). Il. ii. Die nachklassische Periode der 
griechischen literatur, Zweite làlfte: Von 100 bis 530 
nach Christus (1924). ‘Schmid-Stahhn’ is essentially a 
reference work, and does not lend itself to continuous 
reading. It contains full bibliographies. 

2. ‘I’. Sinko, Literatura grecka, 3 vols. in 6 parts 
(Cracow, 1931-54). This Polish work 18 on a scale com- 
parable to Schmid-Stahlin. Volume im, dealing with 
Greek literature in the Roman and carly Byzantine penod, 
offers the most up-to-date treatment ot its subject. ‘The 
extensive bibhographies may be consulted by those un- 
able to read Polish. 

3. F. Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur 
in der Alexandriner-Zett, 2 vols. (1891-2). Still funda- 
mental as a reference work, though its bibliographical 
information ıs out of date. 

4. K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Tateratur von Justinian bis zum Ende des ostromtschen 
Reiches (§27—1 453)? (1897), in I. von Müller's Handbuch. 
Still the essential reference work on Byzantine Greek 
literature. For theological litcrature it is now supple- 
mented by 

§- H. G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im 
byzantinschen Reich (1959), in I. von Muller’s Handbuch, 
and for histoncal literature by 

6. Gy. Moravesik, Bysantinoturcica?, vol. 1 (Berlin, 
1958). 

7. A. Lesky, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur? 
(1963) and Engl. Transl., A History of Greek Literature 
(1965), is an eminently readable and authoritative shorter 
study, with up-to-date bibliographical information. 
There are many shorter histories of Greck literature in 
English. ‘lhe most informative is probably 

8. H. J. Rose, Flandbook of Greek Literature from 
Homer to the aye of Lucian‘ (1957). For the period after 
Lucian reference can still profitably be made to 

9. F. A. Wright, History of Later Greek Literature 
from the death of Alexander in 323 »c. to the death of 
Justiman in A.p. 565 (1932). R. B. 


LITERATURE, LATIN. 1. M. Schanz, C. Hosius, 
G. Krüger, Geschichte der römischen Literatur (in I. von 
Müller's Handbuch). The latest volumes are: 
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4th ed.: I. Die römische Literatur in der Zeit der 
Republik (1927). I1. Die römische Literatur in der Zeit der 
Monarchie bis auf Hadrian (1935). 

3rd ed.: II]. Dre Zest von Hadrian 117 bis auf 
Constantin 324 (1922). 

and ed.: IV. 1. Die römische Literatur von Constantin 
bis zur Gesetzgebungswerk Fustimans. Erste Halfte: Die 
Literatur des vierten Jahrhunderts (1914). 1V. ii. ibid., 
Zweite Hälfte: Die Literatur des funften und sechsten 
Jahrhunderts (1920). ‘Schanz—Hosius—Kriiger’ 18 essen- 
tially a reference work, unsuitable for continuous reading. 
It contains full bibliographies. 

2. W. 5. Teuffel, Geschichte der römischen Literatur, 
6th/7th ed. by W. Kroll and F. Skutsch, 3 vols. (1913- 
20). On a somewhat smaller scale than ‘Schunz—Hosius- 
Krüger’, this too 1s suitable for reference rather than 
reading. 

3. M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur 
des Mittelalters, 3 vols. (1911-31), m l. von Miller's 
Handbuch. Essential for study of medieval Latin litera- 
ture, but rather a collection of monographs than a uni- 
tary history. The most extensive treatment of Latin 
hterature in Enghsh is offered by 

4. J. Wight Duff, Literary History of Rome from the 
Origins to the Close of the Golden Age (1909; 3rd cd. 
1953, with corrected impression, 1960, by A. M. Duff); 
and 

§. id. Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age, from 
Tibernus to Tladrian (1930). There are many shorter 
studies in English, of which the most generally useful 
is probably 

6. li. J. Rose, Handbook of Latin Literature’ (1954). 
On the Latin hterature of late antiquity and the Middle 
Ages the best shorter history is 

7. M. Iiélin, A History of Mediaeval Latin Literature, 
transl. by J. C. Snow (U.S.A. 1949). A longer, and most 
sensitive and perceptive survey of medieval Latin 
literature is given by 

8. J. de Ghellinck, Littérature latine au moyen âge, 
2 vols. (1939), and 

9. id. L'Essor de la littérature latine au XII siècle, 
2 vols. (1946). Fundamental for the study of late and 
medieval Latın poetry are 

10. F. J. E. Raby, A History of Christian-Latin 
Poetry? (1953), and 

rr. id. A History of Secular Latin Poetry in the Middle 
Ages?, 2 vols. (1957). R. B. 


LITERNUM, Roman citizen colony on the northern 
coast of Campania (q-v.), founded in 194 B.C. but soon 
derelict (Livy 34 45)° excavations near Lago dt Patria. 
The disillusioned Scipio Africanus Manor retired and 
possibly was buried there (Livy 38. 52, 53, 56; Sen. Ep. 
$6). Later the Via Domuitiana (q.v.), hke the modern rail- 
way, somewhat increased it» importance. E. T. S5. 


LITIS AESTIMATIO, the assessment, made by the 
iudex (q.v.), of the amount of money which the unsuc- 
cessful defendant in a Roman civil action must pay to 
the plaintiff. In the formulary procedure (see LAW AND 
PROCEDURE, ROMAN, 11) al] actions, except those intended 
only to settle a preliminary question (actiones prae- 
sudiciales: Gai. Inst. 1. 44), necessarily led to a con- 
demnatio for a money sum (Gar, Inst. iv. 48). ‘There could 
be no order for specific performance or for the restitution 
of a thing, though ıt was open to the defendant to do so 
before judgment (Gai. Inst. 1v. 114), and ın some actions 
the condemnatiw was made condiional on his not doing 
so, the plaintiff making his own ussessment of the value 
(see VINDICATIO). In an action concerning ttle to property, 
if the defendant paid the litis aestimatio, the title thereby 
passed to him. B. N. 
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LIVIA DRUSILLA 
LITURGY. At Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries 


B.C. certain public functions were compulsorily conferred 
upon the richer citizens and metics. Of these liturgies 
some, like the tricrarchy (q.v.), were occasional, others 
were imposed regularly, according to a fixed order of 
rotation. These included the choregia (q.v : the produc- 
tion of a chorus at the musical and dramatic festivals), the 
gymnasiarchy (see GYMNASIUM), eoriaos (the provision 
of a banquet for a tribe at festivals), apyiewpia (the 
leadership of a public delegation to a foreign festival), 
immorpodia (the maintenance of a horse by a knight). To 
some liturgies nominations were made by a magistrate, 
e.g. by the archon to the tragic choregia, to others by the 
tribes, e.g. to the cyclic choregia and é€oriagas. A person 
nominated might challenge another whom he considered 
better able to bear the expense, and the latter might 
either undertake the liturgy or exchange properties with 
his challenger, or appeal to the courts (see ANTIDOSIS). 
A liturgy involved the holder both in personal service 
(though he might employ a deputy) and in expense. 
In some cascs the State made an allocation, but this did 
not by any means cover the costs. 

In the [lelJenistic age no clear line was drawn between 
apyai and Aeroupyia. Both were filled by popular 
election; neither imposed any obligatory expenditure in 
theory, but both in fact often involved a heavy personal 
outlay; both might in the last resort be compulsorily 
imposed. Immunity was in this age often granted, not 
only from liturgies, but from magistracies, and the term 
‘liturgy’ came to denote minor offices, which were 
onerous but did not carry much authority. 

In Roman municipal law a sharp distinction was drawn 
between honores and munera; honores qualified their 
holder for a seat on the council; the immunitas conferred 
by the Roman government meant exemption from 
munera. These rules were also applied in the Greek East, 
and offices must therefore have been definitely classified 
into apxat and Acatovpyia. In time the distinction 
became blurred; immunity (dAecrovpynoia) by the early 
third century included exemption from magistracies. 
By this time the most important and onerous liturgies 
were imperial, such as the collection of tribute. 

In Egypt a lhturgy meant a compulsory State office. 
Compulsion was little used in the Ptolemaic or early 
Roman period, but from the latter part of the first 
century A.D. became commoner, till every post below the 
rank of orpatrnyos or BaoiAcKos ypapparevs became a 
liturgy. Qualified persons were nominated by the scribes 
of the metrupolets and villages to the strategot, who them- 
selves appointed to lower posts, and for higher posts 
submitted the names to the epistrategos, who drew lots 
between them. When councils were instituted in the 
metropoleis, many of the more important officers were 
elected by them. 


V. Vhumeer, De civrium Athemenstum muneribus eorumque im- 
munitate (1880), J. Oehler, PW, s.v. ‘Leitourgia’; F. Oertel, Die 
Liturgie, Studien aur ptolemdischen und kaiserlichen Verwaltung 
Aegyptens (1917). A. H. M. J. 


LITYERSES. ‘Some say that he was a son of Midas, 
and that he challenged all and sundry to a contest in 
reaping, and maltreated those who were overcome by him. 
But, encountering a stronger reaper, he met his death. 
Some say that it was Heracles who killed him’ (Pollux 
4. 54, who says that Lityerses is the Phrygian reapers’ 
song). His source is uncertain, cf. Crusius in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, s.v. It would seem, therefore, to be a traditional 
song with a story to explain it, cf. LINUS. H J.R. 


LIVIA (PW 37) DRUSILLA, daughter of M. Livius 
Dnmrus Claudianus (adoptive son of Drusus 2°) and 
Alfidia, was born 30 Jan. 58 n.C. and tn 43 or 42 married 
Yi. Claudius Nero (q.v. 3), whom she accompanied on 
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his flight after the Perusine War and to whom she bore 
Tiberius, the future emperor, and Drusus (3). In 39 Nero 
divorced her so that she could marry Octavian (Augustus), 
whose affection and estcem she retained throughout, 
although they did not have the children he longed for. 
She ruled his household with old-fashioned propricty, 
and her beauty, dignity, intelligence, and tact well fitted 
her for the high position which she presently filled as the 
consort of a monarch. Augustus valued her counsel, and 
was belicved to have shown clemency to conspirators at 
her instance (see CINNA 4). Under his will she was adopted 
into the Julian gens and renamed Julia Augusta. After 
this her position was less happy; a desire to continue to 
exert influence seems to have caused some discord be- 
tween her and Tiberius, and he was even supposed to have 
retired from Rome in A.D. 26 chiefly to be away from her. 
When she died in 29 he refused to execute her will or to 
allow her to be deified: the former omission was repaired 
by Gaus, the latter by Claudius. Though she was gener- 
ally popular with the Senate for her many kindnesses to 
individuals, there were always those who assigned to 
her the character of a ruthless intriguer (Gaius called her 
‘Uhxes stolatus’) and believed her to have had a hand in 
the deaths of Marcellus (q.v. 7), C. and L. Caesar (qq.v. 
6 and 7), Agrippa (q.v. 4) Postumus, and Germanicus 
(q.v.), and even to have hastened the end of Augustus 
himself. But, while her influence may well have helped 
Tiberius to power, it does not appear that these graver 
imputations rested on any solid evidence. 


Syme, Rom, Rev. and Tactus, sec indexes; J. Carcopino, Passion et 
Poulique chez les Cesars (1958), 65 tf -T.P Wiseman, Hist 1965, 3334. 

conography. W. H. Gross, Juliu Augusta (1902). 
G. W. R.; T. J. C. 


LIVILLA (CLAUDIA LIVIA JULIA? PW Livii 38), 
daughter of Drusus (3) and Antonia (3), born c. 13 B.C., 
was married to C. Caesar (q.v. 7) and then to Drusus 
(g.v. 4). In 25 Seyanus (q.v.) asked Tiberius for her hand, 
but was refused. In 31 Tiberius was informed that she 
had been Sejanus’ mistress and had helped him to have 
Drusus poisoned; she was put to death. T. J.C. 


LIVIUS (1) ANDRONICUS, Lucius. Accius (q.v.), 
whose chronology was at fault, said that Livius came 
from Tarentum, and there ıs no reason to think this 
false. He came to Rome as prisoner of war (perhaps after 
the surrender of Tarentum in 272 B.c.); on manumıssion 
he took his owner's name. The first performance of a 
play (probably atrayedy) was in 240 B.C. (Cic. Brut. 72— 
relying on the l:ber annalıs of Atticus, who based his work 
on Varro’s researches). In 207 B.C. Livius was commis- 
sioned to compose a maphéverov in Greek style after the 
Sibylline books were consulted (Livy 27. 37. 7— pre- 
viously done in 217 B.c., Livy 22. 1. 16, when the author 
is unknown, and later in 200 B.c., Livy 31. 12. 5, when 
the author was P. Licinius ‘Tegula—presumably Livius 
was dead). In honour of this work of T.ivius the temple of 
Minerva on the Aventine was set aside as a place where 
writers and actors could mect and could make dedica- 
tions (Festus, s.v. scribas). ‘The lengthy account in [avy 
7. 2. 3-12 which traces the origin of Roman drama 
from dramatic satura, with anecdotes about [.vius, 1s 
untrustworthy and probably a construction, on Greek 
analogies, made about 100 B.C. 

Plays: the titles of some eight tragedies are known 
and indicate Sophoclean and Euripidean originals, but 
the fragments are very scanty. There 1s one fragment 
(20-22 R.) from the Equos Troianus in cretics which is 
most plausibly identified as coming from a speech of 
Sinon: 1f so, Livius must have invented the practice of 
dispensing with the Greek choral odes and producing 
cantica of his own from trimeter monologues (this practice 
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was transferred then to comedy: see NAEVIUS, ENNIUS, 
PLAUTUS, CAECILIUS (1) STATIUS). Even less is known of 
his comedies but enough to show that, in contrast to 
Greek practice, he used the same pattern of senarius for 
both tragedy and comedy. 

Odyssia: this ‘translation’ of Homer’s Odyssey became 
famous and influential. It was composed in Saturnians, 
a poor substitute for the hexameter (cf. Ennius, Ann. 
213 ff. V.), but it was clearly a work of great skill and 
some force. It was no ‘translation’ in fact: it was a Roman 
adaptation of Homer, with many happy inventions, 
e.g. the Muses became Camenae (fountain goddesses), 
poipa (Od. 3. 238) becomes Morta (a mysterious Italic 
goddess of death); the Roman use of patronymuics adds 
a touch of solemnity, e.g. Moioa (Od. 8. 481) becomes 
diva Monetas filia, Apollo becomes filius Latonas, etc. 
The high-Hown cffect of Homeric language 1s imitated 
by the use of archaisms, but Livius seems to have avoided 
the temptation to invent compound adjectives (c.g. mToÀú- 
tponos becomes versutus). | lorace’s characterization (/¢pist. 
2. 1. 166) of early Roman poctry nam spirat tragicum 
satıs et feliciter audet applies to Livius; what was clearly 
lacking was the casy flow and grace of Homeric com- 
position. 

E H. Warmington, Remans of Old Latinii (1916), 2 fF (with transl). 

Prays. Ribbeck, TRE’, CRI, Klotz, Scaen. Rom. Froi. 19 ff 
(tragedien). 

Odyssia. Morel FPI. (1927), 7 ff. Leo, Gesch d. ròm. Lat (1913), 


55@. E. Fraenkel, PW Suppl v, 598 fT. S. Marott, Livio Andro- 
nico e la traduzione artistica pero ». W. W. 


LIVIUS (2, PIV 9), Trrus (Livy) (59 B.C.—A.D. 17 or 64 
B.C.—A.D. 12), the Roman historian, was born in Patavium 
(Padua) at the height of the old Venetic city’s prosperity 
and fame; thus he grew up under the influence of stern 
Italian morality. We know little of his life. Fits daughter 
married a rhetorician, Magius, and his son may have 
been a writer, followed by Pliny. He himself wrote philo- 
sophical dialogues, historical in tender y, and his advice 
on rhetoric to his son (Quint. 10. 1. 39) shows his place in 
the Ciceronian tradition. At Rome he gave readings of 
his work, and won Augustus’ interest in his historical 
task (4. 20. 7) and respect for his republican sentiment 
(Tac. Ann. 4. 3.4); he encouraged Claudius in his historical 
studies (Suet. Claud. 41). He must have spent most of 
his tıme at work in Rome or in Padua, where he died. 

The history of Rome (ab urbe condita libri) was 
composed in 142 books. Books iv covered from the 
origins to the Gallic sack of Rome, vi-xv reached the 
beginning of the Punic Wars, xvi-xx treated the First 
Punic War, xxi-xxx the Second Punic War, xxx1--xlv the 
Macedonian and Syrian Wars. As the work grew under 
his hand the pentad and decade arrangement had to be 
modified. The destruction of Carthage appeared in book 
li, Ti. Gracchus in Ivn, the defeat of the Cimbri in 
Ixviil, the opening of the Social War in Ixx1, Marius’ 
death in lxxx, Sulla’s death in xc, Caesar's consulship 
in cul, Pharsalus in cxi, Caesar’s death in cxvi, Actium 
in cxxx, the death of Drusus (g B.C.) in cxl. Books cix— 
cxvi were entitled belli civilis libri. 

The proemium reflects the situation at Augustus’ 
accession to sole power; book 1. 19. 3 was published after 
27 B.C. and before 25 B.C.; book xxvin. 12 presupposes 
Agrippa’s Spanish campaign of 19 d.C. Book lix followed 
Augustus’ quotation of Metellus’ spetch on marriage in 
18 B.c. If book cxxi was published after Augustus’ death 
(A.D. 14), ıt may have been accompanied by the sub- 
sequent books; for books cxxxiv—cxlu (from 28 n.C. to 
Drusus’ death ın g n.C.) could well be deferred in publi- 
cation. 

Of this immense work only thirty-five books are 
extant: i-x, xxi-xlv. For the lost books we have a 
palimpsest fragment of book xci, cited fragments and 
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excerpts, and the epitomized, perhaps slightly ‘conta- 
minated’ tradition of the Periochae (q.v.) and the Oxy- 
rhynchus Epitome of books xxxvii-xl, xlvii-lv; also, in 
basis, the work of Florus, Granius Licinianus, Aurelius 
Victor, Eutropius and Festus, Orosius and Cassiodorus, 
Julius Obsequens. 

Livy stood at the peak of annalistic historiography, 
and was able to develop the work of the immediate post- 
Sullan annalists. Valerius Antias from the beginning, and 
Claudius Quadrigarius from the Gallic sack (book vi), 
appear to have provided the basis of composition; they 
are cited regularly. The set annalistic arrangement 
allowed easy transition from source to source and the 
incorporation of episodic material: im books i-x Licinius 
Macer, Aelius Tubero, and (indirectly) Fabius Pictor and 
Calpurnius Piso, in books xxi-xxx Cochus Antipater and 
Polybius, in xxxi—xlv Polybius, supplement Valerius 
Antias and Claudius Quadrigarius; afterwards Posido- 
nius, and perhaps Sulpicius Galba, Sisenna, Caesar, 
and Augustus’ Memoirs, among others, were used m 
the same way. 

In accordance with contemporary historiographical 
practice, Livy does not cite his authorities, cxcept in 
cases of dispute or doubt, and often, e.g. in the com- 
parison of casualty figures, this may be conventional. As 
a rule he adapted the source material with scarcely more 
than literary and stylistic elaboration, apparently without 
‘contamination’, if we may judge from his reproduction 
of Polybius and the common inconsistency of the annal- 
istic narrative. There 1s always a certain negligence in 
his treatment of context, with obvious discrepancies, 
repetitions, and chronological divergences; this is most 
striking in his use of Polybius, where the Olympiad 
yearly divisions are forced within the narrative based on 
the Roman year. The reason appears to he in his undue 
dependence upon narrative form in constructing his work. 
"This acceptance of the annalistic tradition in both matter 
and form largely explains his lack of source criticism; the 
authority of the annales maxim, persisting in its literary 
development, hmited criticism to detail, and Livy re- 
mained the rhetorical writer. 

Yet, even if we grant this, he falls short ın critical 
method. His defective treatment of the problem of 
Cossus’ spolia opima (4. 19), his neglect of the bri lintei 
when two sources cited the same passage differently (4. 
23), not to mention again the inconsistencies in his narra- 
tive, reflect his subservience to written authority. Livy 
had httle knowledge of Roman institutions. His 1n- 
experience in military matters affects his description of 
battles’ his ignorance of the phalanx, for example, is 
unpardonable; he 1s, however, better on ships. He does 
not falsify events, but his literary elaboration often makes 
his narrative conventional and misleading. His ignorance 
of conditions in early Rome and in the [ast leaves 
blemishes on his historical reconstruction. There is little 
reason to believe that he improved his methods ın the 
Jater books, once he had chosen his main sources, or that 
he applied sharp historical interpretation even where the 
circumstances of the Late Republic required it—and 
still less so for the dubious events since Caesar's death. 

Livy’s purpose in the first instance was not to 
analyse the process of history in the Jight of its political 
discordance. Ile set himself to give Rome a history that 
in conception and style should be worthy of her imperial 
rise and greatness, and challenge his generation to resume 
the responsibilities of their position. As a sober Italian 
he felt closer to the true traditions of Rome than the 
sophisticated politicians of the capital, and nourished 
the hopes of the early Augustan period. Thus he depicted 
the life and character, the policies and personalities 
of the past and the later decay of discipline; in particular, 
the social morale of early Rome, the ‘integra stque 
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immobilis virtus’ against Hannibal, the policy of Re- 
publican freedom against the Hellenistic monarchies, 
and the consequences of luxury and avarice ın the later 
age. Ile failed to see the radical consequences of imperial 
expansion, social change, and political rivalry; yet he had 
faith in the moral qualities which should mamtain what 
had been gained and so ncarly lost. 

Livy’s genius lay in his power of vivid historical 
reconstruction, visualizing scenes and people. [lis natural 
fecling developed under the influence of Hellenistic 
psychological interpretation, and his literary talent was 
trained in rhetorical expression; the annalistic tradition 
gave him material and form. Cicero had defined his task, 
and his patriotic hopes of Augustus gave life to his carly 
writing. In his first books his narration, fitting the subject- 
matter, has poctical colour and style: it 1s the prose epic 
of Rome, ranking with the Aeneid. The later books take 
on a more regular prose form, but show equally brilliant 
description of menand events. The feeling for atmosphere, 
as well as the principle of variation, allowed the set 
appearance of formal notices and prodigy tables. 

ln detail Livy’s composition followed the Isocratean 
canons of brevity, economy, and verisimilitudc, with the 
devices of hterary elaboration, characterizing speeches, 
and dramatic technique. The style conformed to the 
Ciceronian requirements of ‘varictas colorum, collocatio 
verborum’, and ‘tractus orationis lenis et acquabilis’ in 
historical narration (e.g. for the sake of homogeneity, 
Livy (27. 37) would not quote Livius Andronicus); but 
composition and style had their own varying character, 
suitable to the different elements in the annalistic tradi- 
tion. Livy’s ‘clarissimus candor’ and ‘lactea ubertas’ 
reflect the lucidity and continuity of his thought, but the 
style is not purely periodic: it corresponds to the mode 
of the passage, poetic or formal, elaborate or plain, 
expository or rhetorical. Even stylistic irregularity or 
strained word-usage may occur to convey a nuance, 
departing from the pure Latinity of the capital. This may 
justify the charge of ‘Patavinitas’, 1f Pollio’s gibe was not 
directed at the moral and romantic tone of Livy’s work. 

The command of his theme and its expression, 
and his deep seriousness and wide humanity give life to 
Livy’s history. It is Augustan, with the faults as well as 
the merits of the time, and it falls below modern critical 
standards. Yet it reproduces tradition faithfully, without 
the defective rationalization practised ın both ancient and 
modern times; thus modern criticism may be grateful. 

His success was immediate and lasting. His work 
was uscd by historians and epic pocts; an epitome had 
appeared for common use by the time of Martial (14. 
190); his speeches were collected. In the Middle Ages, 
Dante praised ‘Livio che non cerra’. ‘The Renaissance 
saw him in high favour, and printing made him a popular 
author. Machiavelli discoursed on the First Decade. 
Niebuhr and Lewis began the critical examination of his 
early tradition, and historical study has continued it, 


Eprrnions. A. Drakenborch (1748-46; 1820-8); J. Th. Kreysai 
(Œu; 1839); C. F. S. Alechefski (i-x, xxi-xxin; 1841-6); M. 
Ilertz (1857-64), A. Luchs (xxvi-xxx, 1879, xxI-xxx; 1388-9), 
W. Weissenborn—M. Müller-W Heraeus (znd ed. 1860; 1881 ff. 
Teubner); A. Zangerle (1883—1908), J. N. Madvig—J. 1. Ussing 
(1861 ff.; 4th ed, 1886); R. S Conway-C. F. Walters—S. K. 
Johnson—A. H. McDonald (1-x; xxi-xxxv; 1914 65, O C.T.); C. 
Giarratano (xli-xlv, 1933); P Bayet (1 v, Budé, 1940-54); J. 
Heurgon (1, Érasme, 1963). Periochae: O. Jahn (1454), O. Rossbach 
(1910). 

COMMENTARIFS, W. Weiesenborn—H. J. Müller-O, Rossbach 
(and cd. 1867 f7.); R.M Ogilvie, r v (1965). 

TRANSLATIONS. W. M Roberts (1912-24); D. O. Foster-E. T. 
oue C. Schlesinger-R. M. Geer (1919-59); A. de Séhncourt 
1-v, 1960) 

LIONS A. W. Ernesti, Glossarsum Liv. (1827); F. Fügner, 
Lex. Liv. i (A-B, 1897); D. W. Packard, A Concordance to L. (1969). 

SouRcE CRITICISM. TT, Nissen, Krit. Unters. über die Quellen der 
IV. und V. Dekade des L. (1863); 11. Hesselbarth, Hist. krit Unters. 
zur II] Dekade des L. (ı BRo); W. Soltau, Livius’ Geschichtswerh 
(1897); G. De Sancus, Storsa dei Romam, vols. 1-1v, pt. 1 (1907-23); 
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U. Kahratedt, Gesch. der Karthager (Meltzer, vol. ii, 1913); Die 
Annalismhk von L., B. 31-45 (1913); M Zimmerer, Qu. Claudius 
Quadrigarius (1937), 22; A. Klotz, Linus und seine Vorgänger 
(1940-1); R. M. gilvie, JRS 1958, 40 fi. 

HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CRITICISM. H. Taine, Essai sur T.-L. 
(1850; 8th ed. 1910); K. Witte, RA. Mus. 1910, 270, 159, W. Kroll, 
Stud, zum Verständnis der rém. Literatur (1924), 351 RK. Glimann, La 
Technique des discours dans Salluste, T.-L. et Tacite (1927); R. Heinze, 
Vergils eptsche Techmk* (1928), 333; Augustettche Kultur (1930); 
T. Frank, Life and Lit in the Roman Republic (1930), 169; G De 
Sanctis, Problemi di storia ant (1932). 225, It. Bornecque, Tite-Live 
(1933); E. Burck, Dre Evzdhlungskunst des T. L. (1934); Istituto di 
Stud: Romanı, Stud: Littan (1934); K. Latte, CPhil. 1940, 56 ff.; 
W. Hoffmann, Hermes, Vinzelschntten, Hett VILI (1942), F tein ner, 
Röm. Gerssteswelt (1956); R. Syme, Tacitus (1958), 130, 306; harv. 
Stud. 1959, 27 f ; P. G. Walsh, Livy (1901); R. M. Oxilvie, Comm. 
i-v, Introd. (1965). 

STYLE AND LANGUAGE. E. Wolfflin, Liv. Kritik und hv. Sprach- 

ebrauch (1864); L. Kuhnast, Lhe Hauptpunkte der hu. Syntaxe’ 
C871): O Riemann, Ftudes sur la langue et la grammatre de T.-L. 
1885), S. G Stacey, Die Entuncklung des hu. Stiles (Archiv. für lat. 

x. x, 1898, 17), cf. K. Gries, Constancy m Livy's Latinty (1947); 
R. Ullmann, Etude sur le style des discours de T -L. (1929); E. Lofstedt, 
Syntactica n (1933), 294 ff ; A. H McDonald, JRS 1957, 155 ff. 

RENAISSANCF. Cs. Billanovich, JW/ 1951, 151 f; B. L. Uimari 


Studies tn Italian Renaissance (1955), ch. 4- A. H. McD. 


LOBON of Argos (perhaps 3rd c. n.C.) was a literary 
forger, author of a work (perhaps in verse) on poets 
(Diog. Laert. 1. 34. 112), ın which he ascribed verses 
fabricated by himself to the Seven Sages and works in 
prose to early pocts, e.g. Aristeas, Semonides, Pindar. 
His treatise seems to have been extensively, though 
indirectly, used by the Suda. J. F. L. 


LOCRI EPIZEPHYRII (Aoxpoi ’Emleduvpin), a Dorian 
city in the ‘toe’ of Italy, was founded c. 700 B.C., appar- 
ently by Opuntii (East Locrians), although rts settlers 
probably included Ozolae (West Locrians), fugitive 
slaves, and J.acedaemonians, Ocnotri (= Sicels?) previ- 
ously inhabited the site. Locri’s oligarchy, The Hundred 
Houses, reputedly governed excellently: the town pos- 
sessed Europe’s earliest written legal code (attributed to 
Zaleucus, q.v.). Locri defeated Croton at the Sagras 
battle (6th c.), founded its own colonies (IJipponium, 
Medma; before 450), and usually was friendly with 
Syracuse who supported it against its rival Rhegium 
(g.v.). Bruttian, Pyrrhic, and Hannibalic Wars caused 
some decline, but Locri was still a considerable town, 
allied to Rome, in Polybius’ day; Polybius knew 
it intimately (12. 5f.). Apparently Saracens finally 
destroyed it. 


Strabo 6. 259 f.; Pindar, Ol 10 and 11; Pyth. 2; Thuc. bka. 
-H; Diod. bks 12 and 14, Justin zo. 2; Livy, bks. 22 and 2g. 
. Bérard, Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), 62; A. G. Woodhead, The Greeks 

sn the West (1962), 57 1.; A. de Franciscis, Archaeology tosi; a +i 


LOCRIS. Eastern Locris, comprising the mainland 
coast of the Eubocan Straits from Thermopylae to 
Larymna, and Western Locris, comprising the valley of 
Amphissa and the northern coust of the Corinthian Gulf 
from Naupactus to near Crisa, were separated from one 
another by Doris and Phocis, probably the results of an 
invasion through an early Locrian State occupying 
centra! Greece. As late as the fifth century B.C. the two 
divisions of Locris, known as ‘Opuntian’ and ‘Ozolian’, 
possessed a joint franchise. Their territory being mainly 
infertile and hemmed ın by stronger States, the Locrians 
played little part in history. Opuntian Locris united 
round a centre at Opus, where the assembly of the 
‘Thousand drawn from noble families met, founded 
Locri in south Italy, and began to coin in the fourth 
century B.C. But Ozolian Locris remained backward and 
without unity (Thuc. 1. 5). Both areas were curtailed 
by their neighbours, Opuntian Locris losing Thermo- 
pylae to the Thessalians and Daphnus to the Phocians, 
whereby Eastern Locris split into Hypocnemidian and 
Opuntian Locria, and Ozolian Locris losing Naupactus 
to Athens. The valley of Amphissa, traversed by the 
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route from Doris to the Corinthian Gulf, was of strategic 
aaa and became involved in the Sacred Wars 
q.v.). 


P-K, GL 1. 2. 339 ff., for Eastern Locris, and L. Lerat, Les 
Locriens de l'Ouest (1952), for Western Locris. N. G. L. H. 


LOCUSTA (LUCUSTA), a noted poisoner of Gallic 
origin, was employed by Agrippina to poison Claudius 
and by Nero for Britannicus. Nero took with him on 
his flight a poison prepared by her. Galba executed her. 

A. M. 


LOGIC, the science of valid argument-forms, developed 
among the Greeks as a result of thcir interest in argu- 
ments of all kinds, not only those occurring in philosophy 
and mathematics but also the arguments of politics and 
the lawcourts. The comparison of valid and invalid 
arguments leads first to the abstraction of logical form 
from many arguments of a similar verbal pattern and 
then to the analysis of logical constants, 1.e. the proposi- 
tional connectives such as ‘not’, ‘if’, and ‘or’, and the 
quantifiers, ‘every’ and ‘some’. Hoth processes may he 
observed within the context of philosophical argument 1n 
many of Plato’s dialogues, e.g. the Parmenides and the 
Sophist. Aristotle at the end of the Sophistici Elencht 
claims to have been the first to study the technique of 
argument (dialectic) systematically, and it can be seen in 
this work and ın the Topics how the study of argument- 
forms is gradually disengaged from the practical study 
of argument-winning. 

Aristotle’s main contributions to logic are his theory 
of the four forms of general statement and the relations 
between them, developed in the De Interpretatione, and 
the doctrine of the syllogism, presented in the Prior 
Analytics. Two features distinguish the latter as the first 
great work of formal logic: the use of letters as term- 
variables, which immensely simplifies the presentation of 
formal argument, and the development of syllogistic as a 
system. By the doctrine of reduction the syllogistic moods 
are shown to be interconnected, so that all can ultimately 
be reduced to two, later called Barbara and Celurent. A 
literal translation of Aristotle's formula for Barbara 1s 
‘If A belongs to every B and B belongs to every C, then 
A belongs to every C’. Aristotle also made a beginning in 
the study of modal logic, i.e. the logic of propositions 
expressed by the usc of the words ‘necessary’, ‘possible’, 
etc., but his technical equipment was insufficient for this 
task and his treatment is generally recognized to be 
unsatisfactory. The discovery of the syllogism was so 
brilliant an achievement that ıt appeared as something 
final to Aristotle’s followers, and his successors did little 
more than introduce minor improvements. Theophrastus, 
without complete success, attempted to render the theory 
of modal syllogisms consistent by what came to be known 
later as the peiorem rule. 

The Megarian-Stoic school of logic developed inde- 
pendently of the Aristotehan. Two prominent early 
members, Eubulides and Diodorus Cronus, were con- 
temporary with Aristotle, and Philo of Megara was slightly 
younger. According to the judgement of his successors, 
the greatest logician of the school was the Stoic Chrys- 
ippus. His works are unfortunately lost and Stoic logic has, 
for the most part, to be reconstructed from fragments. 
The interest of the Meganans and the Stoics was con- 
centrated on the propositional connectives, whereas 
syllogistic is essentially a logic of the quantifiers. Philo 
anticipated some modern logicians by giving a truth- 
functional definition of ‘if... then...’ and other con- 
nectives, but Chrysippus preferred to give them a 
stronger, modal sense. Both Meyarians and Stoics also 
worked on modal logic. The Stoics used variables, but the 
values of their variables were propositions, not terms, and 
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the signs they employed were ordinal numbers, not letters. 
They also eluborated their logic as a deductive system 
with five indemonstrable moods (avamdSecctoe tpdror) 
as basic. The first of these (later called the Modus Ponens) 
was expressed as follows, ‘If the first, then the second; 
but the first; therefore the second’. They differed from 
Aristotle in presenting logic as a system of argument- 
forms, whereas he formulated his syllogistic moods in 
general conditional statements. It 1s probable, however, 
that he would not have recognized the difference; for the 
Stoics scem to have been the first to recognize clearly the 
distinction between a valid argument and a true condi- 
tional statement. They were also aware of the Principle 
of Conditionalization, i.e. that to every valid argument 
there corresponds a true conditional statement. 

Tt was unfortunate for the development of logic in 
antiquity that the two systems were regarded as alterna- 
tives, whereas they are in fact complementary, the Stoic 
logic of propositions being required as a substructure for 
the Aristotelian logic. Thus the Stoic theorem, ‘If the 
first and the second, then the third: but not the third; on 
the other hand the first; therefore not the second’, is 
presupposed ın Aristotle’s mdirect reduction of the 
second-figure mood Maroco to Barbara. 

An attempt to synthesize the two traditions seems to 
have been made by Galen m the second century A.D. but 
his major work ıs lost so that we cannot say how success- 
ful he was. Some conflation, or perhaps, confusion, did, 
however, certainly occur in later antiquity and some 
Storie clements are to be found in Boethius (470-524), 
although he writes in general as an Aristotelian. 

Inductive logic was comparatively httle developed in 
antiquity. Aristotle discusses éruywyy in the Topics and 
inthe Posterior Analytics, but he seems generally to mean 
by this term what was later called mtuitive induction. 
"There ts, however, some attempt to formulate principles 
of scientific research in the Lhppocratic writings, and the 
Epicureans developed a theory of inductive inference 
under the title onpetoars. 


C. Prantl, Geschichte do Logik im Abendlande, 4 vals (1855-70), 
atull a valuable source-book, although the text is all but worthless, 
l. M. Bochenski, Formal Logik (1956), a collection of texts with 
commentary; 7) history of Karmal Lopte. Engl transl of the above 
by L ‘Thomas (IISA 1901), W. and M Kneale, The Develop- 
ment of Togu (1900), | Bukasnewiz Aristotle's Syvllogtstic fram the 
Pont of View of Modern Formal Logie? (1952), B Mates, Stor Logic 
(WUSA 1959), G. Paty, Due Aritotelische Syllogistik (rosy); 
P H and E A. De Lacy, Philodemus on Methods of liference(U S A. 
1941). M K. 


LOGISTAI (àoyiarai) in Athens were the public 
auditors. In the fifth century B.C. there were thirty, but 
m the fourth century there were only ten, perhaps be- 
cause they had less to do after the Athenian Empire came 
to an end. They were appointed by lot by the members 
of the boule (q.v.) from among themselves (unless, as 
some have thought, the statement to this effect in Arist. 
Ath. Pol, 48. 3 refers to a diflerent board of auditors). 
Their chict function was their part in the procedure 
called euthyna (q.v.): with the assistance of ten advocates 
(avvýyopo) they examined the accounts of every magis- 
trate who had handled public moncy, and brought him 
before a lawcourt for trial. In the time of the Athenian 
Empire they also performed various duties in connexion 
with the accounts of the tribute. 


J. H. Lapsius, Das atasche Recht und Rechtsverfahren (1905-15), 
1o01 fl. D. M. M. 


LOGOGRAPHERS. The word Aoyoypados, as used by 
the contemporaries of Demosthenes, commonly means 
a speech-writer for litigants in the courts, or else a writer 
of prose, as distinct from a poet (cf. Arist. Rh. 2. 11. 7 
with the note in Cope’s edition). Modern practice, how- 
ever, has followed Thucydides (1. 21) in applying the 
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term to the predecessors and contemporaries of Herodotus 
who were the pioneers of history-writing. Early writers 
of narrative prose are called Aoyoroo/, ‘tellers of tales’, 
by Herodotus(2. 134, 143). But like the early philosophers 
and natural scientists, those who claimed to offer a faith- 
ful account of human activities considered their task as 
an investigation (cgropia), as scientific rather than poetic. 
If we grudge the title of historian to the predecessors of 
Herodotus, it is largely because they wrote of gods and 
heroes as well as of men and some of them professed to 
offer a true and correct version of mythology as well as of 
history. 

No MSS. of these authors have survived, but there are 
numerous references to them and occasional direct 
quotations in later Greek writers. Some later writers (e.g. 
Strabo 11. 6. 2, 12. 3. 21) have a low opinion of their 
accuracy and accuse them of fabricating names and inci- 
dents; others stress their lack of critical judgement: all 
agree that they wrote in simple style and language (cf. 
esp. Dion. Hal. Thuc. 23). 1t would be easier to estimate 
their talents and their value as historical sources 1f 
Herodotus had been more explicit in recording his 
obligations to them. See HERODOTUS (1). 

Many of them came trom Toman cities. Two supposed 
Milesians, Cadmus and Dionysius, are often piven as the 
earliest logographers; but they are very uncertain figures, 
and the references to them in later literature are probably 
not to be trusted (Hellenistic writers were quite capable 
of fabricating their sources). Hecataeus of Miletus, on the 
other hand, is a well-attested historical figure, mentioned 
several times by Herodotus; he was active politically in 
Miletus as early as 500 R.c. (Hdt. 5. 36, 125), and much 
can be learnt from surviving fragments about the range 
and character of his hterary work. Acusilaus, Charon 
(2), Damastes, Euagon, Hellanicus, Pherecydes (2), 
Scylax, and Xanthus (2) (qq.v.) can all be considered 
contemporaries of Herodotus, though there 1s much 
uncertainty about precise dates. 

The work of the logographers may be classified under 
various heads: 

1. Mythographic treatises, which involved attempts to 
rationalize and systematize Greek mythology, and to 
trace the genealogies of families who claimed descent 
from a god or hero. 

2. Gcographical works, often in the form of a Periegesis 
or Periplous, describing the peoples and arcas met with 
on a coasting voyage and the neighbouring peoples inland. 

3. Accounts of the customs and history of non-Greck 
peoples. 

4. Local histories, especially accounts of the Founding 
of Cities (xrivecs). 

5. Chronological works, which might include tables 
based on lists (real or apocryphal) of kings, magistrates, 
priests, or priestesses, 

Ilerodotus combines the various strains of the logo- 
graphers’ work, and was the first to provide a coherent 
history, which had for its main theme the contest of 
Greek and barbarian that culminated in the Persian Wars. 


For fragments and testimoni see FGH (index auctorum, m B, 
67). L. Pearson, Early loman Histortans (1949), with bibliography; 
f. b: ‘Thomson, Hist. dnc. Geog., ch. 2; G. T. Griffith in Fifty } ears 
of Classical Scholarship (ed. Platnauer, 1954), 15011., A. Lesky, Mist. 
sk Lit. (Engl. tranal. 1966), 218 ti. L. P. 


LOGOS combines in its meaning both speech and reason. 
Its first use to signify the intelligible law of the universe 
has been attributed to Heraclitus (Diels frs. 1, 2, 45, 50, 
72, 115), but this may be doubted; and the origin of the 
metaphysical meaning must probably be sought in Stoic 
teaching. According to this, the whole natural order was 
pervaded by opĝòs Adyos (to be identified, if need be, with 
Zeus: Zeno, von Arnim fr. 162), and this rational purpose 
prompted the regular motions of the heavenly bodies and 
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the exact functioning of natural objects. Within at least 
the wisest of men there is a Adyos omepparixds and man’s 
duty and distinction is to live xara Acyov; for in this way 
(according to Posidonius) he ‘is akin to, and has a like 
nature with the power governing the whole cosmos’. The 
consistency of earlier Stoic teaching was later modified, 
especially in the schools of Alexandria, by the adoption of 
the cosmogony of Plato’s Timaeus, so that transcendental 
monotheism was combined with an original pantheism. 
Hellenistic- Jewish teachers adopted language appropriate 
to the Stoic Adyos for the divine Wisdom (as in Wisd. Sol. 
vii. 22—vili. 1), and their tradition influenced writings as 
diverse as the cosmogony of Poimandres and the philo- 
sophy of Philo. The Logos in Philo can be the divine 
pattern of which the material world is a copy, the divine 
powcr immanent ın the cosmos, the divine purpose or 
agent in creation, an intermediary between God and the 
world (Quis r.'d. heres? 205 f.) und, hence, never wholly 
personal nor impersonal. ‘he prologue of St. John’s 
Gospel draws on a similar range of ideas, though treating 
them very differently: it asserts that in Christ, as the 
unique Son of God, the cosmological Aoyos was incarnate. 
According to the sccond-century Apologist, Justin 
Martyr, the divine Logos appeared in its fulness in Christ; 
but every man possesses the Agyos omeppartxos. In so far 
as the philosophers lived according to reason they were 
Christians before Christ; but after Christ’s coming, 
Christians have the whole and undiluted truth (Z Ap. 46; 
Il Ap. 8, 13). 

M. Ileinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der griechischen Philosophie 
(1872); A. Aall, Der Logos. Gevchichte seiner Entuwikelung in der 
griechischen Philasophac und der christlichen Literatur (2 vols., 1896-9); 
W. R Inge, ERE, s.av , H. Kleciknecht and G. Kittel in Theo- 
logisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament w (1942), 76 1E, 131 ff; 
‘1’. F. Glasson, ‘Heraclitus’ alleged Logos doctrine’, JTS N.S 1952, 
241 ff; E. Bevan, Storws and Sceptics (1914); C H. Dodd, The Pible 
and the Greeks (1945), 115 f1.; J. Lebreton, Les Théorws du Lagos au 


début de l'ère chretienne (1907); F. Brétuer, Les Idées philosophiques et 


rely uses de Philon d'Alexandrie? (1925); E R Goodcnough, An 


Introduction to Philo Judaeus? (1962); M.-J. Lagrange, ‘Vers le Logos 
de S. Jean’ and 'Le Logos de Philon’, Revue Aiblique 1924, 161 fF ; 
C H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (1954), 2603 f1 ; 
E. R. Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr (1924). K. G. 


LOLLIA (PW 30) PAULINA was granddaughter of 
M. Lolhus (q.v.) and very wealthy. She was forced to 
abandon her marriage with P. Memmius Regulus (q.v. 3) 
in order that she might marry the Emperor Gaius in 
A.D. 38. Divorced by him ın the following year, she was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the hand of Claudius after 
Messalina’s death in 48. Agrippina secured her banish- 
ment (on the eharge of consulting astrologers) in the 
following year, and she was driven to suicide. J. P. B. 


LOLLIUS (1, PW 21) PALICANUS, Marcus, ‘a 
Picene of humble origin’ (hence an adherent of Pompey), 
‘loquacious rather than eloquent’ (Sall. Hist. 4. 43); 
father-in-law of Gabinuus (q.v. 2). As tribune (71 u.C.) he 
was Pompey’'s main political agent, helping to formulate 
his policy on Popularis hnes. Practor in 69, he was not 
allowed to rise to the consulate. E. B, 


LOLLIUS (2, PW 11), Marcus (cos. 21 B.C.), a novus 
homo and prominent partisan of Augustus, praised by 
Horace (Carm. 4. 9. 33 ÍT.) for conspicuous integrity, but 
described by Velleius as crafty, corrupt, and rapacious. He 
was the first legate of Galatia (25), active in Macedonia, 
probably as proconsul (c. 19-18) and then in Gaul, where 
German raiders inflicted a defeat, capturing the eagle of 
a legion, but hardly causing a serious disaster. In 1 B.C. 
he was chosen to be counsellor and overseer of C. Cacsar 
in the East. A bitter enemy of Tiberius, he influenced the 
young prince against the exile. As a result of quarrel or 
intrigue, however, he fell from favour, was accused of 
taking bribes from the Parthian king, and died before 
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long, perhaps by suicide (a.n. 2). Lollius left enormous 
wealth. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., sce index; Hist. 1964, 118 ff. R. S. 
LOLLTUS (3) BASSUS of Smyrna has about a dozen 
epigrams in the Greck Anthology. Anth. Pal. 7. 391 18 
a pompous comment on the death of Germanicus 
(A.D. 19); Anth. Pal. 10. 102 looks like an adaptation 
from Horace (Carm. 2. 10), and 11. 72 is a joke in the 
manner which Lucillius (q.v. 1) was to perfect later. 

Gow and Page, 1587 ff. Cichorius, Rom. Stud. vii. 4. G. H. 


LOLLIUS (4, PW 28) URBICUS, Quintus, governor 
of Britain from A.D. 139 until after 142 (JRS 1922, 66) 
and formerly legate of Legio X Gemina and governor of 
Lower Germany, built the Wall of Antoninus (q.v.) 
(S.H.A. Pius 5. 6; Collingwood-Wright, RIB 2191,2192). 
Inscriptions commemorating the erection of buildings 
under Lollius come from Corstopitum (RIB 1147, 
1148), and from High Rochester (RIB 1276). He later 
became governor of Africa (Apul. Apol. 2) and praefectus 
urbı (CIL viii. 6705, 6706). I. A. R. 


LOMBARDS, a Germanic people whose original home 
appeurs to have been in the island of Gotland. By the 
time of Tacitus, who regards them as few in number but 
warlike and audacious, they lived east of the lower Elbe. 
After the Roman defeat in A.D. g they spread to the west 
of that river. Conquered by Maroboduus and the Marco- 
mannı they joined Arminius in A.D. 17 and lived ın free- 
dom thereafter. The chief event in their history was their 
settlement in A.D. 568 in northern Italy, where they 
maintained themselves for two centuries. E. A.T. 


LONDINIUM (perhaps denoting ‘place of Londinos’, 
‘the fierce one’) originally stood on the eastern of two 
hillocks bounding the Walbrook at the mouth of the 
Thames. ‘Tacitus states that at the ume of Boudicca’s 
revolt (A.D. 60) 11 was an important trading-centre. (Ann. 
14. 33) and that at the principal towns, Londinium, 
Verulamium, and Camulodunum, 70,000 persons 
perished. Early vestiges have been found, but authority 
inclines against a pre-Roman origin for this considerable 
community. 

Perhaps after 60 it became the financial centre of the 
province (CIL vu, 30 and JRS 1936, 264 f.), and 
eventually the capital, probably of Britain, and is men- 
tioned as a key-point in official activities. In c. 290-326 
and 383-8 it was the seat of a mint, and a treasury 
official was stationed there (Not. Dign. Occid. xi. 37). 
The Council List of Arles calls it a ‘ciuitas’ and assigns 
it a bishop, It received at an unknown date (? 326-65) 
the title of Augusta. Of its local divisions, a vicinia 1s 
known (CIL vn. 20). 

The principal remains are subsequent to Boudicca’s 
destruction, after which the settlement spread to the 
western hill. About 80 a vast basilica (500 feet long) and 
forum, enclosing perhaps an official temple, were built, 
and about the sume time a stone fort, c. 10 acres in area, 
was built in what was to be the north-west re-entrant 
(Cripplegate) of the town wall; this was built of squared 
stones and brick-honders with bank and ditch (c. 200). It 
enclosed an area of c. 330 acres, making Londinium the 
fifth largest town in the west. Traces of stone and timber 
foundations, mosaics, etc., are found with frequency 
within the walls, and there was a suburb on the south 
bank connected by a bridge. A serious fire seems to have 
occurred c. 120-30, and at various dates bastions were 
added to the town wall (some may even be Saxon), the 
river section of which was built (or rebuilt), A Mithraeum 
(see MITHRAS) close to the cast bank of the Walbrook 
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was discovered in excavations after bomb-damage and 
left open for view. It dated from the end of the second 
and was abandoned in the fourth century. It has yielded 
important statues and inscriptions. 

How far Londimum survived the Saxon invasions is 
still a matter of great uncertainty; ‘The period remains 
blank’ (Grimes). Londinium was certainly a town with- 
out a bishop in the seventh century (Bede, Fist. Ecel. 1i. 
gs is hardly credible if significant town life had 
existed. 


Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, Londan (Roman) 
(1928) 18 complete to its date, though its conclusions are often (e.g. on 
date of town wall) obsolete. For subsequent discoveries, see YRS and 
W. F. Grimes, The Excavation of Roman and Medieval London (1968). 


C. E.S. 
LONG WALLS, THE (ra pakpà Teix or oxeéAn), 


were built between 461 and 456 n.c. to connect Athens 
with her ports, Phalerum und Piraeus. About 445 
the Phaleric wall was replaced by a third, parallel to 
the north or Piraeus wall. They were destroyed by the 
Spartans to flute music in 404, rebuilt by Conon in 393, 
but allowed to fall into a half-ruined state by 200 (Livy 
31. 26. 8). Phe walls to Piracus were about 4 miles long 
and c. 200 yards apart; the traces visible a century ago 
have now almost entirely disappeared. ‘I'he course of the 
Phaleric wall is uncertam. The main road from Piracus 
to Athens lay outside, the road inside being primarily 
military. The Long Walls were used in the Pelopon- 
nesian War to make Athens into an isolated fortress, in 
which most of the population of Attica could live on sea- 
borne provisions. The example of Long Walls was 
followed elsewhere, notably at Megara. 

W. Judeich, Topographi von Athen? (1941), 155 fF (his course for the 
Phaleric wall is improbable), ‘Tl. Lenschau, PW ox, 881; R. L. 
Seranton, “Lhe Fortifications of Athens at the opening of the Pelo- 


ponnesian War’, AFArch. 1938, s25 ff., I Tpavdos, LloAcobopinh 
télies TOV ADyrwv (1960), 4h Il T J].D;C.W.J.E. 


‘LONGINUS’. The literary treatise [Tepi tyous, On the 
Sublime, of which about two-thirds survives, 1s ascribed 
by the medieval tradition to ‘Dionysius Longinus’ or 
‘Dionysius or Longinus’. Until the early nineteenth 
century, it was generally bcheved to be by Cassius Longi- 
nus (q.v.). Internal evidence, especially the chapter on the 
decline of oratory (44), points, however, to an earlier date, 
some time in the first century a.D. The writer sets out to 
answer Cacciltus (q.v. 4) of Calacte, who had given what 
‘Longinus’ holds to be an inadequate account of vos 
Celevation’, ‘grandeur’, ‘sublimuity’), taling in particular 
to give due weight to the emotional element (malos). 

On the Sublime is a work of the first importance. In 
discussing the quality of thought and style which marks 
writing as vib2Aov, the author breaks free of the rhetorical 
tradition within which he works, and throws real light 
on what constitutes literary greatness. He wrote in an 
archaizing age, and his own style 1s a product of great 
sophisticauuon; but his concern with the moral function 
of literature and his impatience with pedantry give a 
clear umpression of a serious and original mind. The period 
of his greatest influence extends from Botleau’s trans- 
lation (1674) to the early nineteenth century; but as a 
stimulus to critical thought and to the understanding of 
ancient literature he has permanent value. 


Fpuions O Jahn-J. Vahlen*, 1910, W. Rhys Roberts (with notes 
and translation)’, 1907, L). A. Russell (with notes), 1964. 

Transi ations. W. Smith (1749, cte.) A. O Prickard (1906), 
G.M A. Grube (1957), D A Russell (1966), many others. 

IN LERPRFTATION. W. Buhler, Beitråge zur Schrift vom Erhabenen 
(1904). 

INI LUENCF. S. H Monk, The Sublime (1935); J Drody, Rotleau 
and Longinus (1958) D A.R, 


LONGINUS, Cassıus (c. A.D. 213-73), rhetorician and 
philosopher, who taught at Athens (see J. Bidez, Vie de 
Porphyre (1913), ch. 4) and, ın the last few years of his 
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life, became the principal adviser of the rulers of Palmyra, 
Odenathus and Zenobia; he was executed when the city 
fell to Aurelian (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 11, gives 
the classic English account). Plotinus (Vita 14) spoke of 
Longinus as RGR dtAcgodos Ò ovdapas , though he 
wrote on philosophical subjects (lepi apyav, commentary 
on Timaeus), he was much more celebrated for his critical 
and rhetorical work; Eunapius (Vitae Soplustarum 4) 
calls him ‘a living library and walking Muscum’. For the 
attribution to him of lepi yous, see ‘LONGINUS’. 


Fragments in J Toup’s edition of Mepl pors (1778); rhetorical 
fiugments in A. O. Prickard’s (O.C. T. 1906). ID. ALR, 


LONGUS, Greek writer, creator of the pastoral romance, 
and author of Daphms and Chloe. Nothing 1s known 
about him: even his name has been suspected. He was 
perhaps from Lesbos, since his descriptions of the island 
scem to betray autopsy; his floruit is most uncertain, 
because our conjectures depend only upon stylistic com- 
parisons with other romancers and authors, an admittedly 
hazardous criterion which has caused him to be assigned 
by scholars to every century A.b. from the second to the 
sixth. His work is a bucolic idyll in prose, adapted into 
the traditional framework of Greek romance, and narrates 
how Daphnis and Chloe, two foundlings brought up by 
shepherds in Lesbos, gradually became enamoured of 
each other and finally married. The difliculties tradi- 
tionally hindering lovers in the genre (such as abductions) 
are severcly reduced in number and bearing: what 
interests the author ıs really to describe how the passion 
of love developed in the two protagonists, from the first 
naive and confused feelings of infancy to full sexual 
maturity. Longus’ work ıs, in this respect, the prototype 
of the modern Entwicklungsroman: Mis psychological 
analysis is penetrating and felicitous, und stands out in 
sharp contrast to the poor churacterizations of the other 
Greek romancers. His style has been described as ‘a 
triumph of sophistic apheleiu’: short sentences are neatly 
arranged im isocolic structures (antitheta and pansa), 
which aim perhaps at reflecting the symmetric structures 
of Alexandrian bucolic poetry: in his diction he ts, as the 
laws of the genre ‘romance’ required, a pure attcist, 
although vulgarisms appear, together with poetic words 
and a few baroque metaphors. The general tone of his 
romance js dictated by glykytes, which was prescribed by 
ancient critics for the bucolic genre: this sweetening of 
pastoral life appealed very much to the critics of the 
eighteenth and carly nincteenth centuries, when ‘bergeries’ 
were the fashion (Bernadin de S. Pierre, with his Paul 
et Virginie, and S. Gessner, with his pastoral idylls in 
rhythmical prose, are the most illustrious imitators of 
Longus, whilst Corot 1s one of his most famous admirers) 
but is today very variously judged. In spite of his artı- 
ficiality in language and style, his ecphrastic descriptions 
of nature (gardens, the alternating of scasons, landscapes) 
testify to a notable love of nature, which was highly 
praised by Gocthe (in his Gesprache mit Eckermann the 
poet recommends the rending of Daphnis and Chloe once 
a year). Even Longus’ detractors (like Wilamowitz, who 
blames in the author ‘die Naturschwirmerei des Salon- 
menschen’) cannot deny that the general structure of the 
romance ts well woven and laudably compact (four books, 
without inhurmonious parts) and that the atmosphere of 
pastoral naiveté, if recognizable as artificial by the more 
perspicacious critics, 1s so dexterously created as to ap- 
pear natural and convincing to most readers. 


Enrio Princers. 1598 (Giunta, Florence), preceded by Amyot's 
famous French translation, which conttibuted enormously to making 
the romance popular (Pans, 1559). 

STANDARD EDITIONS. Dalmeyda (Paris, 19607, with French tranala- 
tion and excellent Introduction), Schonberger (Berlin, 1960; highly 
commendable). ; 

CoMMENTARY. Villowon (Paris, 1778, still useful); Seiler (Leipzig, 


1843), 
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Criticism. Schissel von Fleschenberg, PW, s v. Longos; Rohde, 
Griech. Roman, 531 ff.; Christ-Schmid Stihhn i. 2°. 823 ff.; G. 
Valley, Ober den S, ll brant des Longos (Disa. Uppsala, 1926); 
L. Castighoni: Rend. 1st. Lomb 1928, fase.i-v,H Dorrie: ree bibliog. 
B.V. ACHILLES TATIUS; H. Reich, De Alaphronu Longique aetate (Disa. 
Konigsberg, 1894) although controversial, contains much useful 
material on the ‘Schoplung des bukolischen Romans auf Grundlage 
des bukolischen Mimus’. 


_ ENGLISH "TRANSLATIONS, Thornley (1657, rev. by J. M. Edmonda 
in his Loeb edition of Longus), R. Smith (in Bohn's Classical 
Library). G.G 


LOTOPHAGI, a fabulous people, living on the lotus 
(flower ?), the effect of which 1s to make the cater forget 
his own country and desire to live in Lotus-land (Od. 
g. 82 fI). 


LUA MATER. Cult-partner of Saturnus, Gellius 13. 
23. 2 (Luam Saturni; cf. sarunNuS). Her name may be 
connected with lues and mean something like ‘baneful’; 
she 1s one of the deities to whom captured arms may be 
dedicated and burned (Livy 8. 1. 6; 45. 33. 2). H.J. RR. 


LUCA, modern Lucca, in Liguria (later incorporated in 
Etruria) on the tiver Ausar (Strabo 5. 217). Both notices 
of the town before 100 B.c. are suspect (Livy 21. 59; 
Vell. Pat. 1. 15: preferably read Luna (q.v.) in each case). 
A border town of the Cisalpine province, Luca became 
famous when Cacsar and Pompey met there for their 
conference in 56 P.C. (Suet. Jul. 24, etc.). Under the late 
Republic Luca was a municipium (Cic. Fam. 13. 13), 
under the Empire a coloma (Pliny, HN 4. 50). But, 
although a fairly important station on an extension of the 
Via Clodia (q.v.), it 18 rarely mentioned until late imperial 
times. E. T. S5. 


LUCAN (Marcus ANNarus LUCANUS, A.D. 39 65) was 
born at Corduba (modern Cordora), 3 Nov. A.D. 39. His 
father, M. Annaeus Mela, was a Roman knight and a 
brother of the philosopher Seneca. Mela migrated to 
Rome when his son was about eight months old. There 
Lucan received the ordinary liberal education, ending 
with the school of rhetoric, where he was 4 great success; 
there ıs also good reason to believe that he studied philo- 
sophy under the famous Stoic Cornutus. He continued 
his studies at Athens, but was recalled by Nero, who 
admitted him to his inner circle and conferred on him 
the offices of quaestor and augur. In A.D. 60, at the first 
celebration of the games called Neronia, he won a prize 
with a poem in praise of Nero. In 62 or 63 he published 
three books of his epic on the Civil War. Growing 
enmity between dim and Nero, for which various reasons 
are given, finally caused the emperor to debar him from 
further exercise, or at least from public display, of his 
literary talent. Jaican recklessly jomed the conspiracy 
of Piso, and on its disclosure was compelled to put an 
end to his life (30 Apr. 65). The story that he sought to 
win leniency by accusing his mother of complicity in the 
plot 1s probably a malicious fabrication (see F. Plessis, 
La Poésie latine (1909), 547 ff.). 

Works. Lucan was a voluminous writer from early 
years. The titles of many of his works, both in prose and 
in verse, have come down to us, but nothing more than a 
few lines remains of any of them except the Bellum Civile 
(the title Pharsalia 1s duc to a misunderstanding of 9. 
g85). It is in ten books, the last being unfinished. 
Beginning with the causes of the war between Cacsur 
und Pompey, it carries the story beyond the death of 
Pompey until it breaks off with Caesar’s occupation of 
Pharos in Egypt. The battle of Pharsalus 1s related in 
book 7. In all probability Lucan intended to continue the 
narrative to the death of Caesar, if not further. His 
principal historical authority was undoubtedly Lavy, but 
he probably consulted others, including Caesar. It is 
not his purpose to give a full account of the war. Several 
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events are omitted, others receive only a brief perfunc- 
tory mention. He dwells at length on particular episodes, 
not solely for their intrinsic importance, but largely 
because they appealed to his emotions or offered scope 
for a display of his powers. "There are a few glaring 
departures from historical truth, as when he makes Cicero, 
who was not present at Pharsalus, deliver a harangue to 
Pompey on the eve of the battle; but apart from instances 
of carelessness, his perversions of the facts consist mostly 
ot a false colouring due to his Stoic and Republican bias. 
On the other hand, he shows some notable instances of 
penetrating insight. 

Recent history is ill suited to be the subject of a sus- 
tained epic poem, and Lucan, by discarding (wisely, it 
1s truc) the traditional apparatus of divine interventions, 
made his tusk doubly hard. All the resources of rhetoric 
are enlisted to impress the reader; vehement declamation 
and brilliant epigrammatic utterances (sententiae) are 
everywhere in evidence. There are numerous digressions, 
many of them making a display of curious learning. In 
book 6, for example, we find 8o lines on Thessaly and 136 
on witches, in book 9, 115 lines on serpents and their 
bites, ın book 10, 138 lines on the Nile. In general Lucan 
shows an excessive fondness for the purple patch. There 
is much exaggeration, often absurd; bizarre effects and 
far-fetched paradoxes abound. Nevertheless, the poct's 
feeling 1s strong and sincere. The horrors of civil war 
stirred his heart, and as the poem proceeded (and 
especially after his estrangement from Nero) his detesta- 
tion of Caesarism and of its founder became a ruling 
passion. But with all his prejudice be cannot entirely 
conceal, even from himself, the greatness of Caesar, and 
the atternpt to exalt the unheroic Pompey above such a 
colossus was foredoomed to failure; he does, however, 
succeed in making Pompey a truly tragic figure and in 
evoking sympathy both for him and tor his cause. T'he 
portrayal of Cato, the unflinching Stoic, arouses at best 
a qualificd admiration without much apyeal to the heart. 
The language of the poem, though nu! without vigour 
and occasional novelty, lacks the richness and colour of 
Virgil. 'The verse is deficient in flexibility and variety; 
the comparative ranty of elision and the great fondness 
for the ‘hephthemimeral jerk’ are conspicuous features. 
But with all its faults the work is a remarkable achieve- 
ment for so young a writer. Permeated though it is, and 
often marred, by rhetoric, 1t soars at times to those higher 
regions where poctry and oratory meet, where vision, 
imagmation, and emotion commingle and find noble 
utterance. Even where this has not been achieved, there 
are many passages whose stirring trumpet-tones vibrate 
in the memory and whose unsurpassed epigrams, incisive 
and often strangely thrilling, have become part of the 
world’s literary heritage. Lucan had a great vogue im the 
Middle Ages, and his influence ts often seen in the poetry 
and drama of the seventeenth century. In later times he 
has found more critics than admirers, but Shelley drew 
inspiration from him, and, like Southey, at first preferred 
him to Virgil. Macaulay considered him one of the most 
remarkable men that ever lived. WBA. 

Cniricac ‘l'Ex1s by Hosius (41913) and Tlousman (71927). 

CoMMENIARITS by C E Tlaskins, with useful introduction by 


W E. Flestland (1887), R J Getty (Book 1) with important introduc- 
uon (41955). 

TRANSLATION by J. D. Duff (Loch, 1928). 

SOURCLS AND 'TFCHNLQUF. R Pichon, Les Sources de Lucan (1912); 
H. P Syndikus, Lucan Gedicht vom Burgerkrieg (diss. Munich, 
1958); M P.O Morford, The Poet Lucan (1967). 

Cracim ll. E. Dutler, Post- dugustan Poetry (1909), ch 4; 
O S. Due, Class et Med 1962, 68 f., J Hossact, Les Idees politiques 
de Lucan (1904), with bibbography. E. J. K. 


LUCANIA, a mountainous region of southern Italy; 
recently its ancient name has replaced the medieval 
Basilicata. lts earliest recorded inhabitants are Oenotri 
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(= Sicels?) and Chones (-~Illyrians). About 700 R.C. 
Greeks commenced colonizing its fertile coastlands. 
About 420 Sabelli (q.v.), the pugnacious Lucani, began 
to subjugate the Greeks; by 390 they held all Lucania 
and were partly hellenized (Polyaenus 2. 10; Diod. 14. 
91-102; Strabo 5. 253 f.). Lucanian communities had 
an official known as meddix; a gencralissimo led their con- 
federation in war (Strabo 6. 254). In the fourth century 
Tarentum was their chief enemy; apparently their decline 
began after her mercenary captain Alexander defeated 
them (326). Thereupon they prudently sought a Roman 
alliance (Livy 8. 24, 27; 10. 11; Diod. 20. 104). Later, 
however, Lucani opposed and were conqucred by Rome 
in the Pyrrhic, Hannibalic, and Social Wars. These 
struggles completely ruined Lucania; malaria appeared 
and is only now being eradicated (Zonar. 8. 3 f.; Livy 
22. 61; App. BCiv. 1. gof.). Sulla massacred both 
Lucan: and Samıutes, and the Lucani as a separate 
nation disappeared. Chief towns: coastal Greek colonies 
and Grumentum, Auna, Potentia, and perhaps Bantia. 


E Mapaldi, Lucania romana (1947); E. Vetter, Handbuch der ital. 
Dialekte (1953), 1. 119 ff. E. T. S. 


LUCCEIUS (PW 6), Lucius, as praetor (67 n.c.) and 
friend of Pompey (q.v.) quarrelled with the consul 
Glabrio (q.v. 3). In 64, when Caesar, in charge of the 
murder court, encouraged prosecutions of those who 
had killed men proscribed by Sulla, 'Lucceius accused 
Caesar’s friend Catiline (q.v.), forcing Caesar to stop. He 
supported Cicero in 63. In 60 he joined Caesar (now 
Pompey's ally) in canvassing for the consulship (he 
provided the moncy for both), but was defeated by 
Bibulus (q.v. 1). In the 50s he wrote a history of the 
pernod 90-81, and Cicero (Fam. 5. 12) unsuccessfully 
asked him to glorify the suppressor of Catiline next. By 
49 he was one of Pompey’s most trusted advisers. After 
Pharsalus he returned to Rome and in 45 wrote to Cicero 
on the death of his daughter. E L. 


LUCERIA, modern Lucera: town on the borders of 
Sammum and Apuha (qq.v.). Inhabited since pre- 
historic times, it is not certainly recorded until 315/14 
nc. When it was a Sammite-controlled strongpoint, which 
the Romans captured and made a Latin Colony. Its 
strategic importance was repeatedly demonstrated and 
it has remained a large town. E. T. S. 


LUCIAN (Aovecards) of Samosata (b. c. A.D. 120), 
author of some eighty pieces, chiefly in Dialogue form. 
For details of his career we have to depend largely on his 
writings. Though his mother-tongue was not Greck, but 
probably Aramaic, he received a sufficiently good educa- 
uon to become, first a pleader (Suda), and later a travel- 
ling lecturer; he practised the art of Sophistic rhetoric as 
far afield as Gaul (Jis caryyopoupevos 27). About the age 
of 40 (Eppotrysos 13), when he moved to Athens, he 
deserted rhetoric for ‘philosophy’. From then onwards 
he proceeded to develop the special variety of Dialogue 
which made him famous. He later resumed the habit of 
pubhe recitation and accepted a post under the Roman 
administration in Egypt. He died later than A.D. 180 
(Ané£avspos 48). 

Of his writings, certain pedera, or exercises on set 
themes (c.g. Pddupis), probably belong to his early 
period; so also his first essays in Dialogue (e.g. Geav 
SidAvyo). His mpoAaAtae (‘introductions’) and certain 
epideictic pieces (Motas éeyxdpov, lepi toô oixov) may 
belong to any part of his career. The strongest influence 
in his development was the Cynic humour of Menippus 
of Gadara (dis xar. 33); 1t was supplemented by that of 
the Mime, Attic Comedy (notably the Old) with which he 
shares a robust sense of humour, and in his later works 
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the Platonic Dialogue. In his typically Menippean period 
he aimed his satire at such objects as popular religious 
ideas (‘Ixapoueévurmos, Oedv exxAnaia), human vanity 
(Xapwy, Nexpixot didAvyn), and philosophic pretensions 
(Biwy mpéos). Contact with the Platonic Dialogue pro- 
duced a series of pieces, some late in his life, in which he 
introduces himself as  Auxivos (‘Epuotimos, Idviov, 
Eixdves). Beside the Dialogue form he adopted the episto- 
lary, either direct (ös der ioropiay ovyypadetv), or as a 
setting for Dialogue (Ntypivos). Notable among his pro- 
ductions in this style are J[lepeypivos and MA€tavdpos, 
the castigation respectively of a religious maniac and of a 
charlatan. Ilis most famous narrative ıs AAnOys5 iotopia; 
the authorship of Aovkios 7 ovos is questioned. 

Lucian compares favourably with his contemporaries, 
not merely in the variety of his literary resources and in 
his skill in handling them, but ın the reality of his objects, 
He uses his Atticism, mn which he yields to none of them, 
as a means rather than as an end. IIe illustrates contem- 
porary life and manners, and criticizes many of the 
received ideas of his time; his comments on art, in 
particular, are more helpful than those of some professcd 
critics. He cannot, however, be called either a preat 
original literary arust or a profound thinker. His stock of 
ideas, except when he 1s dealing with topical subjects, 19 
drawn either from classical literature or from the popular 
philosophy of the preceding age; he has no genuine 
philosophic position, but is essentially an opportunist, 
omovdaios es rò yeAaoOsjva: (Eunaprus). At the same 
tıme, though he derived his forms from earlier models, 
the Satiric Dialogue as he ultimately developed ıt is a 
worthy addition to Greek literature of the second rank. 
A certain adrottness of appeal to the less reflective side 
of human nature has preserved his work in spite of 
contemporary disregard. ‘There are schoha dating from 
late antiquity and the Middle Ages, mcluding those of 
Arethas of Caesarea. 

ENE Sounces, Suda; Eunap. VS prooem. 9; Photius, Brbl, 

2 
ST inane. J. Sommetrbrodt (1886-99); C. Jacobit, (1806); Nils 
Nijén (1yo7- ); A. M. Tlarmon and others (Locb, 5 vols. published, 
O a T Rule (1906). 

Comeu n STUDILS. R. Helm, L und Mentpp. (1906); M. Caster, 
L. et la pensee religieuse de son temps (1938), J. Bompaire, L. ecrimain 
958), IT D Betz, I. von Samosata u. das Neue {estament (1961) 
(esp. bibhography 215 fF ). 

ALicLrs AND Noica, R C. Jcbh, Essays and Addresses (1907); 
E. J. Putnam, CP/nal. 1909. Norden, Ant. Kunstpr. (style). W. 


Schmid, Altscrsmus 1 (1887) (language); G. W Wowersock, The 
Sophusts in the Rman Empire (1909), ch. 9. W. M. E ; R. B. 


LUCĪLIUS (1), Garus: the date of birth is unknown but 
he died an old man in 102/1 K.C. at Naples. He was born 
in Suessa Aurunca on the edge of Campania, a Roman 
citizen, of a rich and noble family; his brother was a 
senator (perhaps his father too), and his niece was the 
mother of Pompey. He owned large estates. He did 
military service in Spain from 139 B.C. and was ut the siege 
of Numantia (134/3 B.c.). He may, like Terence and 
Accius, have gone on an cducational trip to Athens. He 
was a friend and equal of the preatest men in Rome. 
Horace gives several accounts of him: Sat. 1. 4 (excessive 
emphasis on Aristophanic element); Saf. 1. 10; and 2. I 
(this last is the best and most comprehensive). No poet's 
personality before Catullus makes such an impact, even 
through the meagre fragments. Lucilius invented a new 
literary genre, of which the outstanding characteristic 
is the personal autobiographical form (omms . . . vita 
senis): all that he says 1s coloured by his personality, his 
feelings, his views—he 1s the real subject of his satire. 
Here his social position gave him a unique advantage. 
The earliest books are xxvi—-xxx (perhaps written 132- 
125 b.C.), the first two in trochaic septenari, the next two 
mixed hexameters, trochaics, and senarn, then xxx in 
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hexameters alone—and this metre he retained for all 
the rest of his writing; except that xx1i-xxv contain traces 
of elegiac couplets—perhaps epigrams and epitaphs. 
Book i contained (on the precedent of Ennius’ scene in 
Ann. 1) a concilium deorum which carried an attack on 
Cornelius Lentulus Lupus (who died c. 123 R.c.: Lucilius 
had attacked him before). Book ii contained an account of 
the trial of Q. Mucius Scaevola (cos. 117 B.C.), accused by 
Albucius of maladmunistration in Asia: this gave Lucilius 
the opportunity to contrast tellingly two styles of rhetoric. 
Book ui contatned the iter Siculum, the model for Horace, 
Sat, 1. 5. Book 1v contained a contest of gladiators. Book 
v contained a letter reproaching a friend for not visiting 
him when ill. Book vi, Scipio Aemilianus meets a wretched 
bore (cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 9). Books vi-vi1 seem to have con- 
taincd satirical matter on sex. Book 1x contained gram- 
matical ideas, including an attack on Accius’ (q.v.) 
orthographical theories. Book x, perhaps on literary and 
stylistic questions, Book xi anecdotes about contem- 
poraries. Book xv on philosophy. About many of the 
books little can be said since the fragments are so meagre, 
and the context of many important fragments cannot be 
known. It 1s clear that sheer invective played only a minor 
role in Lucilius’ conception of satire—though, by its 
very freedom, it impressed Jater readers disproportion- 
atcly; Horace himself started trom this view, but as his 
own satire developcd so did his view of Lucilius, to whom 
no doubt he owed far more than can now be traced. 
Lucilius established the hexameter as the metre of this 
new genre, and, as he wrote it, ıt was the hexarmeter of 
Ennius. His style appears uneven, at times almost carc- 
less, and he was prepared to mix Greek words with Latin: 
but its power, vigour, and flexibility are unmistakable— 
a reflection of his own turbulent genius—and they con- 
ceal a serious regard tor Alexandrian canons of style. 


F. Marx, C. Lucili Carminum Reliquiae (1905; text and com- 
mentary); E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin m (1938), 2 Mf. 
(with transl.). C. Cichonus, Unters. zu Lucdzus 1908; M. Puelma 
Piwonka, Lucthus und Kallimachos (1949); 1. Mariotti, Studi Lucram 
(1960)—especially usclul on Lucilius’ style. G. W. W. 


LUCILIUS (2, PW 26) IUNIOR, Gaws, friend of 
Seneca (2) and the recipient of the De Providentia, 
Quaestiones Naturales, and Epistulae Morales, was born 
in Campania, perhaps at Pompeii or Neapolis (Sen. Fp. 
49. 1; 53. 1; 70. 1), without wealth or prospects (QNat. 
iv. praef. 14-15; Ep. 19. 5). He was some years younger 
than Seneca (Ep. 26. 7). Talent, literary style, and distin- 
guished connexions brought him into prominence (Ep. 
19. 3). His own energy made him an eques Romanus (Ep. 
44. 2). He was loyal to the memory and friends or relatives 
of Lentulus (q.v. 9) Gactulicus after the latter’s execution 
under Gaius, and to victims of Messallina or Narcissus 
under Claudius (QNat. 1v. pracf. 15). Under Claudius 
and Nero he held procuratorships in Alpes Graiae, 
Epirus or Macedonia, Africa, and Sicily (Ep. 31. 9; 45. 
2; 79. 1; QNat. iv. praef. 1). The date of his death is 
unknown. 

Lucilius had an inquiring mind; many of Scneca’s 
letters start from some question he has put—generally 
philosophical, but sometimes literary, linguistic, or social 
(Ep. 9, 29, 39, 43, 71, 72, 106, 108, 109, III, 113, 114, 
117). In spite of business (Ep. 17, 19, 22, 24), travel (Ep. 
69, 84, 104), ill health (Æp. 78, 96), and a tendency to 
grumble (Æp. 21, 28, 44, 45, 60, 96, 103) he was a philo- 
sopher, probably an ex-Epicurean Stoic. On one occasion 
Seneca delightedly says to him ‘meum opus es’ (Ep. 34. 
2). Lucilius wrote a philosophical treatise, warmly 
praised by Seneca (Ep. 46). 

Lucilius was a poct too (QNat. iv. praef. 14 and ch. 2. 
2). Four Latin lines of his (two iambics and two hexa- 
meters) are preserved by Seneca (Ep. 8. 10; 24. 21; 
ONat. iii. 1. 1). It is unlikely that he is the same as the 
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Lucillius (q.v.) of the Greek Anthology; but one Greek 
epigram of twelve lines (JG xiv. 889 = Epigr. Gr. 810), 
inscribed on stone ın Sinuessa with the genitive heading 
ai , ‘ . x cy 

ovviwpos may well be his. From the passage Sen. Ep. 79. 
5-7 Wernsdorf and others have attributed the pscudo- 
Virgilian Aetna (q.v.) to Lucilius; but the wording sug- 
gests a poem including a description of Aetna rather 
than one devoted to Aetna per se. 

See preface to Seneca QNat. iv and his Epp. (passim—cap. 19, 31, 
79), L. Delatte, ‘Lucius, ami de Sénèque’, LEC 1935, 307 fi., 


546 ft.; J. H. Waszink, Mnemos. 1949, 224 ff., supports the attribu- 
tion of Aetna to Lucilius. A. M. D. 


LUCILLA, Annia (PW 123), for whom CIL viii. 
27777 shows also the names Aurelia Galeria, was a 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina (2) the 
Younger (qq.v.), born ¢. A.D. 148. She was married (c. 
164) at Ephesus to L. Verus (q.v.), co-emperor with 
Marcus, and given the title Augusta. On Verus’ death 
in 169, Marcus immediately married her—an unwilling 
bride—to Ti. Claudius (q.v. 15) Pompeianus. About 182 
she conspired unsuccessfully against her brother Com- 
modus (q.v.); she was exiled by him to Capri and 
subsequently put to death, 

Diz. Epigr 1. 945; Wegner, Herrscherbild (1999) u 4 74 ff.; B.M. 
Coins, Rom Emp.iv, FE. Giosso, La lotta politica al tempo di Commodo 


(1964). See also under AURELIUS (1), MARCUS, and VERUS. 
C. HL V. S., M. H. 


LUCILLIUS (Aovkiààos), a Greek epigrammatist of 
Nero’s time, is credited with over a hundred poems in 
the Greek Anthology (q.v.). Most are quasi-satirical jokes 
about eccentric or repulsive individuals, e.g. the thief who 
stole everything including the detective ( Anth. Pal.11.177) 
and the thin man who had to wear a sinker when diving 
(11. 100); the rest are mostly occasional pieces written to 
amuse guests at parties. His language 1s colloquial but 
cultivated. He was the first epigrammiutist to specialize in 
bringing his poems to a sharp humorous point in the last 
line, and in mocking contemporaries Much of his work 
is reminiscent of Petronius and of the Apocolocyntosis: 
it strongly influenced Martial. 
F J. Brecht, Motiv- und Typengeschichte des griech. Spottepr- 
ramms (1930), Cichorius, Rom. Stud vin. 13; A Gatzya, Giornale 
Poliana di Filologia 1955; K, Prinz, Martial und das griech Epipramm 
mapi P. Crum, pap dts d a ATE dı T.. (1964). A. Linnenkugel, 


e Luctllo Tarrhaeo(1928), and H. Usener, KL Schr. i (1913), identify 
him with a grammurian of liberius’ reign, G. IL. 


LUCRETIA, the wife of Tarquinius (q.v. 3) Collatinus, 
according to legend was outraged by Sextus, son of 
Tarquinius Superbus; after telling her husband, she took 
her own life, ‘his incident resulted in a popular rising 
led by Junius Brutus (q.v. 1) against the Tarquins, and 
their expulsion from Rome. While the story of Lucretia 
probably arose from popular poctry, independent of 
Greek literary influence, her father Lucretius (q.v. 1) was 
invented by Roman annalists who claborated the legend. 
The Greek character of the Jucrctia (as well as of 
Verginia) story 1s overstressed by Ogilvic, Comm. Livy 
B-5, 218 ff. PT 


LUCRETIUS (1, PW 30) TRICIPITINUS, Spurius, 
the father of Lucretia (q.v.). When the annalists associated 
her with the fall of the monarchy, they placed Lucretius 
amon gthe founders of republican freedom by alleging 
that he had been appointed prefect of Rome by the last 
king, and had retained that office under the Republic. 
The tradition that he was consul ın 509 is disproved by 


Livy (2. 5). 
Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 228 ff. 


LUCRETIUS (2) (Titus Lucretius Carus), poet and 
philosopher, probably 94 to 55 B.c. Jerome gives the 
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date of his birth as 94 and says that he died in his 44th 
year, 1.€e. ın 51 or 50. Donatus in his ‘Life’ of Virgil states 
that Virgil assumed the toga virilis on 15 Oct. 55, and 
adds that ‘it happened that on that very day Lucretius 
the poet died’. Cicero (OFr. 2. 9. 3), writing in 54, 
implies that both he and his brother had read the poem, 
but it is clear from its unfinished state that ıt was not 
published till after the poet's death. Ils death should 
therefore probably be placed in 55; if Jerome is right as 
to his age, he was born in gg. 

Of Lucretius’ life almost nothing is known. It is 
natural to assume that he was a member of the aristo- 
cratic Roman family of the Lucretn, whose names occur 
in the Fasti as holders of mugistracies. This view has 
lately been contested on the ground that Carus was not 
a cognomen of noble families, but of slaves and freed- 
men, and was possibly a romanized version of a Celtic 
name; Lucretius would then be a freedman attached to 
the house of the Lucretii. But inscriptions show Carus 
as a cognomen of frec men. A more recent theory is that 
Lucretius was a Campanian—a landowner near Pompeii 
—and learned his Epicureanism at Naples, but the 
evidence is slender. 

The only certain fact of his life is that he was a 
friend—or possibly dependant—of the aristocrat C. 
Memmius, the patron of Catullus and Cinna, to whom 
the poem 1s dedicated. A ‘Life’ prefixed to the Editio 
Veneta in the British Museum and written in the hand 
of Girolamo Borgia, secretary of Pontanus, states that he 
was intimate with Atticus, Cicero, Cassius, and Brutus, 
but this ‘Life’ 1s of doubtful authority. Jerome makes the 
famous statement that Lucretius was poisoned by a love- 
philtre, wrote the poem in his lucid intervals, and ulti- 
mately committed suicide. ‘he attack on the passion of 
love in book 4 might be held to support this, but the poem 
itself does not show signs of insanity. Jerome also says 
that Cicero ‘emended’ the poem, and this probably means 
that he edited it for posthumous publication. 

Lucretius’ only work is the De Rerum Natura, a 
didactic poem in six books, nm which the poet expounds 
the physical theory of Epicurus (q.v.) with a view to 
abolishing superstitious fears af the intervention of the 
gods in the world and of the punishment of the soul in 
an after-life. ‘This he accomplishes by demonstrating 
that the world is governed by the mechanical laws of 
nature (‘foedera natura’) and that the soul ıs mortal and 
perishes with the body. The bulk of the poem 1s occupied 
in setting out in detail the atomic view of the universe, 
which Epicurus adopted with modifications from the 
Atomists Leucippus and Democritus (qq.v.). Lucretius 
also touches trom time to time on Epicurus’ moral theory 
that pleasure is the end of life, and his thought 1s regulated 
throughout by Epicurus’ rules of procedure (Canonica), 
which are to some extent expounded in book 4. The 
root-idea is that of atoms infinite in number moving in 
space infinite in extent and by their combinations bring- 
ing about the creation of things. Lucretius’ philosophy 
is thus purely material, but not, like that of Democritus, 
deterministic; for he postulates free-will for man and, 
analogous to it, a certain spontaneity of movement in 
the atoms (2. 216-93). 

5. Book 1, after an introductory address to Venus as 
goddess of creation, starts from the principle of the 
permanence of matter and demonstrates the existence of 
matter in the form of ‘first-bodies’ or particles, and of 
void as empty space. Lucretius then shows that the first- 
bodies are ‘atoms’, solid, indivisible, and eternal. In a 
digression he refutes the rival physical systems of Hera- 
clitus the monist and Empedocles the pluralist, and the 
homocomeria of Anaxagoras; and in conclusion shows 
that the universe and its components, the atoms and 
space, are infinite. 
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Book 2 opens with a poem on the blessings of philo- 
sophy and deals first with the motions of the atoms, then 
with their shapes and the effects of difference in their 
shapes on compounds. Lucretius then argues that the 
atoms do not possess secondary qualities, colour, heat, 
sound, taste, and smell, or sensation, and concludes with 
a section on the many worlds and their formation und 
destruction, 

Book 3 deals with the soul. After a preliminary lauda- 
tion of Epicurus, Lucretius discusses the atomic forma- 
tion of the soul and tts relation to the body. There followa 
a long series of proofs of its mortality, drawn from tts 
atomic structure and from the phenomena of disease 
and its cure. The book ends with a triumph-hymn on 
the mortality of the soul and the folly of the fear of death. 

Book 4, which opens with a picture of Lucretius’ mis- 
sion, treats mainly of the psychology of sensation and 
thought. Lucretius demonstrates that sight is effected by 
means of ‘images’ coming off from things and entering 
the eye. He then discusses the nature of sensation and 
thought, and decals with false inferences of the mind 
based on sensation, which ts itself infallible. In the end of 
the book he treats of certain functions of the body and 
especially of the passion of Jove, which he violently 
condemns. 

Book 5 is devoted to the phenomena of our world. 
After another hymn of praise to Epicurus and an attack 
on the theological view, he shows that the world had a 
beginning and will have un end, describes its formation, 
and discusses certain problems of astronomy. He then 
speaks of the origin on the earth of vegetable and animal 
lite, of the creation of man and the carly development of 
civilization. 

Book 6, whose proem is once more a laudation of 
Epicurus, deals with miscellaneous phenomena, celestial 
and terrestrial. Among the former Lucretius discusses 
thunder, hghtning, and thunderbolts, waterspouts, 
clouds, and rain; among the latter earthquakes, volcanoes, 
the Nile, infected lakes and hot springs, the magnet, and 
pestilences. ‘I'he last leads to a description of the plague 
at Athens, with which the poem closes. 

Lucretius regarded himself primarily as a philo- 
sopher and only secondarily as a poet (1. 931-4); but the 
sheer logical architecture of the poem is an extraordinary 
accomplishment. As a thinker he followed in the steps 
of Epicurus, but he seems to have made a far-reaching 
shift of emphasis so that the aim to relieve mankind of the 
fear of death has become central and paramount (there is 
also evidence that he avoided some of the more abstruse 
of his master’s discussions). Modern editors have, how- 
ever, erred in endeavouring by transposition, lacuna, and 
the assumption of passages written by the poet but not 
adjusted to their place, to establish a dryly logical 
sequence in the poem. Ie adorned the dry exposition of 
Epicurus with a wealth of illustration and imagery, de- 
rived trom a vivid observation of the world, which shows 
him as the true poct. Cicero (QFr. 2. 9. 3) recognized 
in him both ‘high hghts of genius’ (‘lumina ingenii’) 
and ‘artistry’ (‘ars’), and both elements are abundantly 
evident. In style Lucretius owed far more to the influence 
of Ennius and other early Roman pocts than his Alex- 
andrianizing contemporaries. He used alliteration and 
assonance, archaic forms and constructions, and many 
compound adjectives; verbs fluctuate between conjuga- 
tions and substantives between declensions. He com- 
plains of the poverty of his native tongue and does not 
hesitate to invent words us he wants them. His hexa- 
meters, judged by the standard of Virgil, are rough and 
sometimes clumsy, and exhibit certain licences which 
later taste spurned. As philosopher he accomplished an 
amazing feat in expounding atomism in verse, and as poet 
his lines have a weight and majesty, and often a depth of 
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passion and feeling, which have caused critics to rank him 
as the equal of Virgil, if not his superior. 

C Gordon, A Bibhography of Lucretius ( 1962). 

Evriions. C. Lachmann (1850, 1455, showed the aupenority of 

the MSS. O and Q—and laid the foundant of all modern cniticiam 
of the text): H. A. J Munro (1860, 1886); A. Brieger (Teubner, 
1894, 1909); Ç. Giussani (1896-8); C. Bailey (O.C.'T" 1898, 1921); 
W A. Memili (U.S.A. 1907, 1917); A. Ermout (Budé, 1920); H. 
Diels (1923); J. Marun (Teubner, 19734); C. Bailey (1947). 
' ComMENTAnFs. Munro, Giussani, Mcrrill, Ernout, and L. Robin 
(1925); C. Bailey (1947); W. E. Leonard and S. B. Smith (1942); 
C. Pascal (bh. 1, 1904, revised by L. Castiglioni 1928), R. Hemze 
bk. 3, 1897), M. Paun (bk. 5, 1884). 

LVRANSLALIONS. Verse: TA E Leonard (U.S.A. 1916), Sir R. 
Allison (i919); A. S. Way (1931); R. C. Trevelyan (1997), A. D. 
Winspear (U.S.A. 1955). Prose: Munro: Bailey (1910, 1921); W. H. 
D. Rouse (Locb, oa T. Jackson (1929). 

Index Lucretianus. J. Paulson (1911). 

Lirr AND Porm Munro; Mewaldt (PW); O Regenbogen, Lukrez, 
sere Gestalt m seinem Gedicht (1932); G. della Valle, Tito Lucreziw 
Caro ¢ I’ Epicuretsmo Campano (1933). 

Cutricism. Gniussam, Studi Lucreziani (1896), C. Martha, Le 
Paème de Lucréces 1869); C. Pascal, Studi critict sul poema di L. 
(1903); J. Masson, L., Epicurean and Poet (1907, 1909), E. E. Sikes, 
Lucretius (1936); N W. de Witt, Epicurus and his Philosophy (1954); 
A. J. Featugiére, Epicurus and Ins Gods (trans. C. W. Clulton, 1955); 
P. Boyancé, Lucrèce et [ Epicunsme 1964); Stuates in Latin Literature 
and its Influence: Lucretius, ed. D. R. Dudley (1965). 

SPECIAL STUDIES. Life: F. Marx, Neues Jahrbuch 1899: G. Gin, 
Il suicidio di l. (1895). Composition: } Mussel, De Lucretu 
Libri Prim Condtcione ac Retractatione ( 1912); K. Duchner, Beo- 
bachtungen uber Vers und Gedankengung bei Lukrez (1930); F. 
Giancotti, I/ preludin di Lucrezso (1959); Ù. Pizzam, Il problema del 
testo e della composizione di de rerum natura di Lucrezio (1959). 

GRAMMAR. F. (3. Holtze, Syntaxis Lucretianae Lineamenta (1868); 
A. Cartauh, La Flexion dans Lucrèce (1898). 

INFLUENCE G. D. Hadzaits, L. and ms Influence (U.S.A. 1935). 

C. B.; G. W. W. 


LUCRINUS LACUS, shallow lagoon near Baiac (q.v.), 
which a narrow spit separated trom the Bay of Naples. Its 
oysters were famous. Agrippa (q.v. 3) converted ıt tem- 
porary into a naval anchorage by cutting canals that 
linked at with Lake Avernus (q.v.) on the one side and 
open sea on the other. Today the Lucrine Lake has 
largely disappeared beneath Monte Nuovo, a hill up- 
heaved by an earthquake in 1538. E. T.S. 


LUCULLUS (1), Lucius Licinius (PW 102), first consul 
of his house (151 R.C.), tried to enforce the levy for troops 
for Spain so harshly that he was temporarily imprisoned 
by the tribunes. When he reached Spain and found that 
peace had been made with the Celtiberians, he treacher- 
ously attacked the Vaccaei and Cauci. As proconsul, he 
joined Galba (q.v. 3) in an attack on Lusitania. He later 
built a temple to Felicitas. Scipio (q.v. 11) Aemilianus 
served under him as military tribune. 

If. Simon, Roms Aricge in Spanien (1962), see index. E. B. 
LUCULLUS (2), Lucius Licinius (PW 104), grandson 
of (1), nephew of Metellus (q.v. 6), for whose return from 
exile he pleaded. He served in the Social War under 
Sulla and, as quaestor (88 B.c.), was the only officer who 
supported his march on Rome. As proquaestor in the 
East, he was Sulla’s most reliable officer, charged with 
diplomatic missions, collecting ships and money, and 
letting Mithridates escape from Fimbria (q v.) in ac- 
cordance with Sulla’s policy. Aedile (79) with his brother 
(3), be gave splendid games. Praetor m 78, he became 
Sulla’s Jiterary executor and guardian of Faustus Sulla 
(q.v. 3), and then governed Africa. As consul in 74, he 
opposed tribunician agitation and, worried by the threats 
of Pompcy, sent him generous supplies to Spain; after 
complicated intrigues (see CETIIFGUS), he secured an 
imperium against the pirates for Antonius (q.v. 2) and the 
command against Mithridates for himself. 

He won over envoys of Sertorius (q.v.), relieved Cotta 
(q.v. 2) and Cyzicus, invaded Pontus and occupied much 
of it, forcing Mithridates to flee to Armenia; and he 
asked for a Senate commission to settle Asia Minor. 
When negotiations, through Ap. Claudius (q.v. 12), with 
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Tigranes (q.v. 1) failed, he invaded Armenia and occupied 
its capital (69). But he failed to end the war: Parthia 
threatened intervention, Mithridates and Tigranes col- 
lected fresh forces, and Lucullus’ troops—kept under 
strict discipline—began to mutiny. Jlis fair settlement of 
Asian finances (ensuring order and prosperity there for a 
generation) had offended many senators and equites, and 
he came under heavy attack in Rome, with his old enemy 
Pompey preparing to profit. When the campaign of 68 
failed, his brother-in-law Clodius (q.v. 1) incited further 
mutinies and Marcius Rex (q.v. 2) in Cilicia refused 
assistance. The army almost disintegrated and Pompey 
finally took it over under the law of Manilius (q.v. 2). Lu- 
cullus had to wait for a triumph until 63, was prominent 
In Opposing Pompey’s demands, but after unpleasant 
experiences in Cuesar’s consulate (59) retired to live in 
refined luxury and lapsed into insanity before his death. 

He was an able soldier and administrator, an Epicurean, 
a lover of literature and the arts, and a generous patron. 
But he lacked the casy demagogy that was needed for 
success in both war and politics in his day. 


Plat. Luc., and references in Dio and Cicero are the chief sources. 
For the war, see ako App Mith. J. van Ooteghem, Lucius Licumus 
Lucullus (1959), with biblivgiaphy. E. B. 


LUCULLUS (3), Marcus Terentius Varro (PW, 
‘Licinius’ 109), younger brother of (2), adopted by a 
Varro. Quacstor under Sulla c. 87 B.C., legate in the 
bellum Sullanum, acdile with his brother (79), he was 
praetor in 76. As consul (73), with his colleague C. 
Cassius Longinus, he passed a lex Terentia Cassia pro- 
viding for a supply of a moderate quantity of cheap gramm 
to the city plebs (see R. Rowland, Acta Antiqua Acad. Sc. 
Hungariae 1965, 81). As proconsul in Macedonia, he 
extended Roman control in Thrace up to the Danube and 
the Black Sea, triumphing in 71. Harassed (with his 
brother) m the 60s, he supported Cicero against both 


Catiline and Clodius und died soon after his brother. 
E. B 


LUCUS FERONIAE, sanctuary dedicated to the lalic 
woodland goddess Feronia (q.v.) at Scorano, south of 
Soracte (g.v.) in Etruria. 'The town which grew around 
its annual festival became a coloma im imperial times. 
Excavations have confirmed Livy's statement (26. 11. 8) 
that Hannibal plundered the sanctuary (211 n.c.). Another 
less important Lucus Feroniae existed near Tarracina 
(y.v.). 


Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 24-6. G. D. B. Jones, PBSR 1962, 191 f. 
E. T. 5. 


LUDI. The chief uses of the word touch diverse fields 
of Roman culture: 

I. Formal sports and representations, generally with 
religious origin, motivation, and sanction, and counting 
as religious rites just as did sacrifices and processions; 
commonly annual, sometimes ad hoc. First, Z. Circenses: 
the evolutions of the contestants suggested, eventually 
if not originally, the movements of the planets about the 
centre of the heavens—a form of sympathetic magic 
conceivahly thought to promote the orderly progress of 
the seasons. Then, the gladiatorial and other displays 
in the fora and amphitheatres, a survival from the funeral 
games of the Etruscans and Campanians—-whether their 
original purpose was to send the spirits of the brave as 
companions to the souls of the deceased, to satisfy the 
craving of the departed spirit for blood, or to release a 
high degree of emotion in replenishment of the vitality 
of the dead man, or perhaps something more vague or 
confused. Further there were priestly games like the 
dances of the Salıi (q.v.), and these constituted an older 
type under the control of priests as contrasted with others, 
including the Circenses, which were under the control of 
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magistrates. L. Scaenict were associated with literature, 
music, and the dance; they were held especially at the 
Apollinare in the Prata Flaminia (L. Apollinares, from 
208 B.C.) and at the temple of the Magna Mater on the 
Palatine (L. Megalenses, from 191 u.c.), but every city in 
the Empire possessed at least one theatre as well as an 
amphitheatre. Ludi, part sport, part pre-military drill, 
entered into the routine of the Juventus (see IUVENES), 
probably an early Italic institution for the training of 
youth, revived by Augustus; they included the Lusus 
Troiae (Verg. Aen. 5. 545-603; FE. Norden, Aus alt- 
romischen Priesterbiuchern (1939), 188 f.). There were even- 
tually over forty different varicties of ludi in Rome itsclf, 
religious, votive, or commemorative, with specific names; 
Magni (regularized as Ludi Romani), Florales (regularly 
from 173 H.C.), ete. 

2. Informal games, of which the Romans had fully 
as many varieties as the moderns, retaining the practice 
of some of them even in mature years; the Campus 
Martius contained a ‘multitude of those exercising them- 
selves with ball and hoop and in the sports field’ (Strabo 
5. 236). They are attested by numcrous toys, dice, 
tablets, ctc., in the muscums; also by ‘yaming-boards’ 
scratched upon ancient pavements. The games of chance 
led to grave abuses, as the Church Fathers realized. 

3- Schools of mstruction, also training-schools for 
gladiators (q.v.). Grammatical and literary instruction 
was largely in the hands of Greeks; training for the law 
and politics was acquired through apprenticeship until 
the schools of rhetoric replaced the old tradition (Quin- 
ulan; Tac. Dial.), 

4- Buildings for housing ludi in the third sense: a 
school building has been idenufied with probahility at 
the north-west end of the fomim of Pompeu, scratched 
inscriptions testify to school-teaching in a hall adjoining 
the Forum of Juhus Cacsar m Rome, and the F. Magnus 
and L. Matutinus in the Third Region of Rome served 
for the practice of the pladiators who were to perform in 
the Amphitheatre. 

See also SECULAR GAMIS, LUDI SCATNICI, GLADIATORS. 


Wissowa, RA 440 ff , Habel, PW Suppl, v. 608 tl. A. M. Colin 
and L. Cozza, Il Ludus Magnus (1962). A. W. van D. 


LUDI SCAENICI, theatrical shows, first added to the 
Ludi Roman in 240 H.C. (see LIVIUS (1) ANDRONICUS); in 
200 the Stichus was produced at the Plebe; m 194 191 
the scenic Megalenses were instituted; in 169 the Thyestes 
was performed at the Apollinares; u 160 the Adelphoe 
was performed at the funeral games of Paullus. Under 
the Empire performances chicfly consisted of mime and 
pantomime. The cost was usually shared between State 
and presiding magistrates. Admission free; certain seats 
reserved; women and slaves adinitted (Prologue, Poenulus). 


Dar.- Sag, s v. “lheatrum’; A. Pigamol, Recherches sur les Jeux 
romaitis (1924). W. B. 


LUGDUNUM. (1) Colonia Copia Claudia Augusta 
Lugdunum, modern Lyon, was founded 43 n.c. by L. 
Munatıus Plancus (q.v. 1) and was the birthplace of the 
Emperor Claudius. lts position led to its becoming the 
centre of Agrippa’s road system in Gaul, the capital of 
the Augustan province of Lugdunensis and the financial 
centre of Gallia Comata, with a mint (see COINAGE, 
ROMAN) and a cohors urbana to protect it. Despite 
disastrous fire in A.D. 66 and constant disputes with its 
neighbour Vienna (q.v.), which reached their height in 
the troubles of 68--9, Lugdunum flourished in the first 
and second centuries. A Christan community developed 
early and a full record of its persecution in 177 18 pre- 
served (Eus. Hist. Eccl. 5. 1). But the city suffered 
severely in the revolt of Albinus (197) and in the Late 
Empire its primacy was usurped by Augusta Treverorum 
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(q.v.), Lugdunum being merely the capital of Lugdunen- 
sis Prima. It became the centre of the Burgundian king- 
dom c. 460. 

The Colonia occupied the hill of Fourvière, west of 
the confluence of Rhône and Saône. Between the rivers 
(ad confluentem, Gallic Condate, q.v.), on ground over- 
looked by the Colonia, Drusus established in 12 B.C. the 
altar of Rome and Augustus, the centre of the Imperial 
Cult for the ‘Tres Galliae, around which the Concilium 
Galharum developed. On the cult site only a fragment of 
the amphitheatre survives, though numerous important 
inscriptions have been found. In the Colonia the most 
notable monuments are the theatre and odeon, but the 
four aqueducts, involving extcnsive use of syphons, are 
especially interesting, while the museum contains the 
bronze tablets of Claudius’ speech on the admission of 
Gauls to the Senate (JLS 212). 

P. Wulleumier, Lyon, Metropole des Caules (1954), id. Fourlles de 
Fourvière à Lyon (1951, Suppl to Gallia), Gremer, Manuel m 
220 ff. (general), 685 ff (urnphitheatre), 786 ff. (theatre and odeon), 
iv 118 ff. '(aqueducts); C. de Montauzon, Les Aqueducs antiques de 
Lyon (1909). 

(2) Lugdunum Convenarum (St. Bertrand-de-Com- 
minges), a town in Aquitania, to which LHerod (q.v. 2) 
Antipas was banished ın A.D. 40. In 72 b.c. a hill-fort on 
the site of the haute-ville became the nucleus for Pom- 
pey’s resettlement of assorted survivors of the Sertorian 
wars, whence the quasi-tribal name of Convenae (Strabo 
4. 190). Under the Empire a considerable town developed 
in the plain between the hill and the Garonne. Excavation 
has uncovered much of its plan, mncluding forum, temples, 
baths, theatre, amphitheatre, market, and a fourth-century 
Christian church; extensive use was made of marble from 
the quarries at St. Béat, 10 miles to the south. In the later 
Empire the hill was fortified with a wall which largely 
survives, but the town was sacked hy Vandals ın 409 
and came under Visigothic control in 418. According 
to Strabo (4. 191) the Convenae enjoyed tus Latu, but 
Prolemy’s application of Colonia to Lugdunum (2. 7. 13) 
is probably duc to confusion with Lyon. 

R, Lizop, Les Convenae et les Consorann (1941), B. Sapéne, 
St. Bertrand-de- Comminges—Lugdunum Convenarum (1961). 

(3) A town of the Batavi, near modern Katwijk (not 


Leyden). 


Holwerda, Nederlands vroegste Geschredems® (1925), 190. 
A.L. F.R. 


LUNA, Roman moon-goddess. Varro (Ling. 5. 74) 
names her among a number of deities introduced by 
Titus Tatius and therefore of Sabine ongin. The latter 
statement may he doubted, but the existence of an early 
cult of Luna remains likely, though Wissowa (RA 315) 
objects that no trace of it is to be found. This may be 
mere accident; in historical times she certainly had a cult 
with a temple on the Aventine, first mentioned in 182 
B.C., and another on the Palatine (ibid. 316; cf. C. Koch, 
Gestirnverehrung ım alten Italien (1933), 27; Latte, RR 
232. H J.R. 


LUNA, a town in Liguna on the river Macra, the boun- 
dary with Etruria, a district still called La Lumgiana 
(Strabo 5. 222). The Romans early used its harbour 
(— the Bay of Spezia? or the mouth of the Macra?), 
but the first certain reference to a town 18 In 177 B.C., a 
Roman citizen colony, which in 168 quarrelled with Pisae 
(q.v.) over boundaries (Livy 34. 8; 41. 13; 45. 13; 
Ennius fr. 1, 2 Steuart). Subsequently Luna became a 
municipium (derelict by 49: Lucan 1. 586). The triumvars 
colonized it anew (Lib. Colon. 223), but it never became 
a place of consequence. The neighbourmg Carrara 
marble quarries were extensively worked under the 
Empire. 


L. Banti, Luni (1937). E. T. S. 


LUPERCALIA 
LUPERCALIA, a Roman festival held on 15 Feb. 


After the sacrifice of a gout or goats and a dog, a rite 
generally in ancient and commonly in modern times 
thought to be directed to the god Faunus, at the Lupercal, 
a cave below the western corner of the Palatine, youths, 
naked except for girdles made from the skins of the 
victims, ran about the bounds of the Palatine settlement, 
striking those whom they met, cspecially women, with 
strips of the goat-skins, a form of fertility magic combined 
with the ritual heating of the bounds and with purificatory 
rites. Their name, Luperci, suggests aversion of wolves 
or propitiation of a wolf god, and the whole ccremony 
reflects the needs of a small pastoral community. It 1s 
described by Dion. Hal. 1. 80. 1; Ov. Fasti 2. 19-36, 
267-452 (see Frazer’s commentary); Plut. Ant. 12, 
Rom. 21, Caes. 61. At the Iupercalia of 44 B.C. the consul 
Marcus Antonius, being one of the Luperci, offered an 
enwreathed diadem to Caesar. Augustus added dignity 
to the ceremony (Suet. Aug. 31; Mommsen, Stuatsr. m. 
566 f.). 

1.. Deubner, ARW 1910, 481 ff , H. J. Rose, Mnemos. 1931, 385 f1.; 


for another view, F. Altheun, History of Roman Religion (193%), 
206 fI., Latte, RR 84 ff. A. W. vaN BB. 


LUSCIUS LANUVINUS (?Lavinius), Latin poet 
(attacked in prologues by ‘Terence, whom he blamed for 
departing from Greek models and for ‘contaminatio'— 
fusion of several plots into onc), translated Menander’s 
Phasma and (Menander’s?) Thesaurus. 


Ribbeck, CRF? R4 (4rd ed. Teubner). (Ter. dd 1; An. 15; Kun 
g~10; Haut. 10, Phorm 1.) ELE. H. W. 


LUSITANIA, a region of western Spain named from 
the Ibero-Celtic ethnological group of Lusitani. They 
were mobilized into a coalition against Rome by Virrathus 
(q.v.), defeated in 139 B.c., and overrun by D. Junius 
Brutus (q.v. 2) in 137, but again mobilized in rebellion 
by Sertorius (q.v.). Though they were reduced to sub- 
mission by Pompey in 73-72, the provincial organization 
of Farther Spain did not extend north of the ‘agus, and 
most of the old province was assigned to the Senate in 
27 B.C. (see BALTICA). Augustus proceeded to conquer the 
north of the peninsula, and at some date created a separate 
province of Lusitania including the southern region west 
of the Anas (Guadiana), stretching north to the Durius 
(Douro) and eastward beyond his road from Emerita (q.v.) 
to Salmantica (Salamanca). It was divided into the con- 
ventus of Emerita, Pax Julia, and Scallabis, and was 
governed by a practorian legatus without legionary 
troops. It developed slowly but steadily; under ‘Trajan 
some of its towns built the great bridge of Alcantara; it 
was prosperous in the later Empire. Its chief products 
were horses, pigs, wood, and metals; the harbour of 
Olisipo (Lisbon) and the coast had little importance be- 
fore medieval times. M. I. H. 


LUSIUS (PW 9g) QUIETUS, a Libyan Moor, was 
praefectus alae Maurorum under Domitian (q.v.), by 
whom he was dismissed. He volunteered with his 
Moorish cavalry for Trajan’s Dacian wars and served 
with such distinction that Trajan (q.v.) enrolled him in 
the Senate with practorian rank and made him cos. suff. at 
an uncertain date, possibly as late as 117. In the Parthian 
war, Lusius captured Singara, repelled the Parthians 
from northern Mesopotamia, and c. 116 ruthlessly 
quelled a revolt of Mesopotamian Jews. He then became 
legate of insurgent Judaca. He was un-Roman, im- 
petuous, and cruel, but a capable commander and loyal 
to Trajan’s policy of expansion. When Hadrian, on his 
accession, reversed this policy, he removed Lusius from 
Judaea and deprived him of his Moorish cavalry detach- 
ment. In 188 Lusius was put to death for alleged parti- 
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cipation in the ‘conspiracy of the four consulars’ (see 
HADRIAN). 


Lambrechts, Sénat, no 87 Carcopino, Istros 1 (1934), 5 ff , A- 
Jordanescu, Lusius Quietus ( Hibil. d'Istros in, 1941); Syme, Tacitus. 
see index. C. H. S;M Il. 


LUSTRATION. A lustrum is a purificatory ceremony 
conducted every five years by the censors (q.v.) at Rome: 
lustrare 18 to perform this or a like ceremony and 
lustratio is the performance of such ritual. The ultimate 
etymology of the words 1s uncertain, cspecially the con- 
nexion (defended by C. Koch, Gestirnverehrung ım alten 
Italien (1933), 25 f.) with lustrare, to illuminate. In all 
cases the general form of the ceremonial seems to have 
been the same, whether the object to be purified was a 
body of people (lustratio exercitus, populi), a piece of land 
(see AMBARVALIA), a city (see AMBURBIUM), or some other 
object. Plautus (Amph. 775-6) clearly knows of a like 
process for ridding a mad person of his disease or posses- 
sion: ‘quin tu istanc iubes pro cerrita circumferr:?’ The 
essential was to carry or lead materials having supposedly 
magical virtues around the object to be benefited; the 
speaker, believing Alcumena (‘istanc’) to be insane, pro- 
poses that this should be done to her. 

Normally such a process would require a procession 
of some kind, small or great; hence the not uncommon 
use of lustrare, to move slowly around something, like a 
procession (Warde Fowler, Anthropology and the Classics, 
169 ff.; Rel. Exper 209; qy.v. for his discussion of the 
words and ideas involved). 'Mhis is shown by the passages 
quoted s.v. AMBARVALJA, especially by Verg. G. 1. 345 fl; 
the farmers go around the farm (or pagus), taking with 
them a felix hostia, that is a beast proper to be sacrificed 
to the gods and so full of good luck; they accompany this 
by a loud invitation to Ceres to come into the barn. In 
Cato, Agr. 141, the victims are three, suouetaurtiha, and 
the prayer is to Mars (q.v.) to kcep away all manner of 
evil from the land and its inhabitants. Ceres might fittingly 
be invited into a place thus made pur: and lucky. In the 
case of the censors’ lustratio populi it is not unhkely that 
the ceremony concluded with the burial or other disposal 
of the materials used; cf, the phrase lustrum condere. In an 
amburbium, the State clergy formed the procession (Lucan 
1. 592 f1.); this could be reinforced by sacrifices at the 
gates, as at Iguvium (tab. Iguvin. vi Af.; 1 Af.; see l. 
Rosenzweig, Ritual and Cults of pre-Roman Iguvium, 
26 ff., and see TABULAL IGUVINAL), The Lupercalia (q.v.) 
were an carly and peculiar expression of the like idea (see 
Rose, Mnemos. 1932, 385 ff.). In all cases the ceremonial 
keeps evil out and puts good in. H.J R. 


LUTETIA (or Lutecia), modern Paris. Originally a 
marshy 1sland (c. 25 acres) in the Scine, and capital of 
the Parisi, it was burnt by them in Labienus’ campaign 
(52 p.c.). Under the Empire it spread up the Mont Ste 
Geneviéve on the S. bank, where vestiges of important 
public buildings still exist. The town was luad out in 
irregular itsulae. In the third century the island alone 
was inhabited, surrounded by a wall of reused stones. It 
was a favourite residence of Julian, who was proclaimed 
Augustus here tn 360. Lutetia (from the 3rd c. called 
Parisi) fell to Clovis c. 493. 

P -M. Duval, Paris antigue (1y61). 


LUXORIUS of Carthage (early 6th c. a.p.), grammarian 
and poet, wrote epigrams in imitation of Martial, mostly 
in hendecasyllables, elegiacs, and hexameters. 


‘TEXTS Baehrens, PLM w; Riese, Anth. Lat. i*?; with transl. and 
comm. M. Rosenblum (1901). A. H.-W 


LYCANTHROPY. It was occasionally believed in 
antiquity that a man might turn into a wolf. Herodotus 
encountered the belief in Scythia that the Neuri changed 
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annually into wolves, but refused to accept it (4. 105). 
Plato (Resp. 565 d) knows a story that in the worship of 
Zeus Lycaeus a man 1s sacrificed and whoever tastes of 
his flesh becomes a wolf (cf. sacrifice). Pliny (HN 8. 34) 
has a circumstantial tale of a whole clan, one of whose 
members in each gencration becomes a wolf for nine 
years. A sorcerer could turn himself into a wolf (Verg. 
Ecl. 8. 97; Petron. Sat. 61-2). See also LYCAON (3). 
Wolves are among the shapes into which Circe (q.v.) 
changes men (Verg. Aen. 7. 18). 


SR. P. Eckel, Greek Wolf-Lore (U S.A. 1937), 32 ff; Nilsson, 
GGR 1. 399. Lj. R, H. W.P. 


LYCAON, in mythology, (1) Son of Priam (q.v.) and 
Laothoc; killed by Achilles (JI. 21. 34 ff.). (2) Father of 
Pandarus (q.v.; I. 2. 826-7). (3) Son of Pelasgus (q.v.), 
king of Arcadia, first mentioned ın Ilesiod, fr. 44 Rzach. 
According to Apollodorus (3. 90 {T.), who seems to follow 
Acusilaus, he had fifty sons, but accounts vary, partly 
owing to attempts to provide Arcadian towns with 
founders going back to remote antiquity (e.g. Halipherus 
and Mantincus, eponyms of Haliphera and Mantinea, 
m Apollod ; Phigalus, of Phigalia, Paus. 8. 4. 1). Hos 
character is an odd mixture of prety and extreme impiety. 
He founded the cult of Zeus Lycaeus (Paus. rhid.), but 
sacrificed a child on his altar, and therefore was turned 
into a wolf (for this story cl. R. P. Eckels, Greek Wolf- 
Lore (U.S.A. 1937), 49 [L). Mle tued to murder Zeus, 
also to trick him into cating human flesh (Ov. Met. 1. 
222 {T.), thus provoking the deluge, cf. DEUCALION. 
Nilsson, GGR v. 597 fi. IL J. R. 


LYCAONIA. The original home of the Lycaonians 
was the mountunous country around Laranda (on the 
north side of Mt. 'Taurus), but they were already under 
Persian rule raiding and settling in the plun to the north, 
which came to be called lLycaonia. Subdued by Perdiccas 
m 322 n.C., they were subject to the Scleucids (280-19) 
and Attalids (189-133). I.weaonia became, 1t 1s uncertain 
when, a conventus of the province of Cilicia; the southern 
mountainous area was, however, ruled by a dynast, 
Antipater (50-36 at least). The plain, with Iconium as 
capital, was granted by Antony to Polemon in 39, and n 
36 was transferred to Amyntas, who conqucred Antipater. 
From 25 B.C. the plain was part of Galatia and Cappa- 
doca-Galatia. The mountainous country was probably 
ruled by Archelaus I and IT, and certainly by Antiochus 
TV, ull ap. 72, when it (Lycaoma Antiochiana) joined 
Cappadocia—Galatia. ‘Trajan on dividing this province 
probably allotted the plain to Galatia, Antiochiana to 
Cappadocia. Under Antoninus Pius most of Lycaonia 
(excluding Iconium and Laodicea) was added to Cilicia, 
within which it was a kowar. The TLycauonians were a 
backward people, still speaking their native language in 
the first century A.D. Most of their cities issued no coins 
ull Antoninus Pius’ reign. 


Sir W M. Ramsay, 2.54 1901, 241, JOA] 1904, Besblatt 57; 
Jones, Cities E. Rom. Prov., 124 il. A. II, M. J. 


LYCIA. A mountainous country in the south-west of 
Asia Minor. According to Herodotus (1. 173) the Lycians 
came there direct from Crete under Sarpedon, and at that 
tme were called Termilae; the name of Lycians they 
took from the Athenian Lycus son of Pandion. In fact a 
tribe called Lukka appears in the Hittite records; on the 
other hand, the name Termilae (in the form 'T'rmmiali) 1s 
used in the epichoric inscriptions of the fourth century. 
Another tradition said that Sarpedon came from Crete to 
Miletus; it has been suggested that the passage of the 
Lycians from there to the south coast is marked by the 
recurrence of the syllable mil ın Miletus, Mylasa, Milyas 
(Termilac). The Lycians fought at Troy as allies of 
Priam; at that time they already occupied the classical 
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Lycia (JI. 2. 876-7). Their chieftains Sarpedon and 
Glaucus are among the more notable of the minor heroes 
in the Iliad. 

In 546 u.c. Lycia was overrun by the Persians after 
a heroic resistance at Xanthus. Liberated by Cimon c. 
468, the Lycians were temporarily included in the Deliun 
League (appearing in the tmbute hsts for a single year 
446), but quickly fell back under Persia. Included tor 
a while in the Hecatomnid dominions (see mavsorvs), 
Lycia submitted readily to Alexander, and after his death 
passed into the hands of the Ptolemies. ‘Vhe country was 
conquered in 197 B.C. by Antiochus Ill, upon whose 
defeat at Magnesia it was granted in 189 by the Romans 
to Rhodes. The Lycians bitterly resented and resisted the 
Rhodian rule, and in 169 were given their freedom by 
Rome. ‘This freedom was not revoked until a.p. 43, when 
Claudius established the province of Lycia-Pamphylia, 
under a practorian legate. 

The Lycans had an unusual capacity for collaboration 
and federation. Even in the fourth century, when the 
citics were ruled, under the Persians, by their own dynasts, 
the uniformity of their coinage indicates some kind of 
confederation. At some time in the [Hellenistic period, 
perhaps even before 200 n.C., a regular Lycian Con- 
f{ederacy (xowov tv Avxiwv) was established. "Whe east 
coast cities of Olympus and Phaselis (q-v.) were now for 
the first tıme included in Lycia, and in 83 B.c. three cities 
of the Cibyratis were added. In the federal Council and 
Assembly the individual cities were represented propor- 
uonaliy to their size and inportance (Strabo 14. 664-5). 
In the two centuries following 169 n.c. the Confederacy 
performed all the functions of a Sovereign state; under 
the Empire it continued to exist with limited authority. 
Federal coinage was struck, of a uniform type generally 
bearing a lyre, in the names of the various cities, which 
at the sarne time issued their own individual types. The 
lyre represents Apollo, the principal deity of the Lycians. 

The Lycian language and script continued in use down 
to the end of the fourth century. Greek appears in the 
inscriptions, side by side with Lycian, from about 400, 
and soon after 300 supplants it entirely. ‘The language is 
largely sui generts, but exhibits certain Jndogermanic 
features; it 1s still only imperfectly understood. ‘lhe 
alphabet contains twenty-nine letters, rather more than 
half of which are of Greck form; of some of the others 
the phonetic values are still uncertain. 

Herodotus’ statement (1. 173) that the Lycians alone of 
all men reckoned descent through the female side receives 
no support from the oldest inscriptions; none of these, 
however, is quite as early as Herodotus’ time. 

O. Treuber, Geschichte der Lykiery (1887); G. Fougères, De 
Lycrorum Communt (1898); Jones, Cities E Rom. Prov. y6 ff ; 
Tituli Asiae Minoris vols. 1-1 (1901-44); Magie, Rom. Rule Asta 


Mın., ch. 22; on the Confederacy, J. A. O. Larsen, Greek Federal 
States (1968), 240 fi. G.E B, 


LYCO (PW 14)(c. 302/298-c. 228/224 n.c.), son of Asty- 
anax of Troas, pupil of Strato of Lampsacus and his 
successor as head of the Peripatetic school (q.v.) which he 
directed for forty-four years. ‘The sources for his life, 
mostly derived from a lost biography by Antigonus (q.v. 
4) of Carystus, show that he was a man of the world, a 
friend of kings and statesmen, a benefactor of the people, 
a lover of pleasure and luxury of all kinds—all but a great 
philosopher or scientist like his predecessors. IIe was a 
fluent and interesting speaker (dpaotixds), but had little 
to teach (Cicero, Fin. 5. 13, calls him ‘oratione locuples, 
rebus ipsis ie1umor’), and with him began a long period 
of decline in the history of the Peripatetic school. At his 
death he left some writings, but only a few fragments, and 
no titles, have survived. 


Diog. Laert. 5. 65-74. Wilamowitz, Antigonas von Karystos (7881), 
48 (¥.; F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles vi (4952), 9 fi. J.G. 
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LYCOPHRON (1), tyrant of Pherae c. 406-390 B.c. 
He may have established his tyranny by championing a 
democratic element against the aristocracy, for he was 
opposed by the nobles of Larissa and other cities, whom 
he defeated in 404. He allied with Sparta and in 395 
fought against Medius of Larissa, who, with support 
from Boeotia and Argos, may have won a temporary 
advantage over him. In a period of violent struggles be- 
tween Thessalian cities and factions he played a pro- 
minent part, but so little evidence has survived that it 
is impossible to determine the extent of his success or to 
assess his ability as a mulitary and political leader. His 
ambition to dominate Thessaly was achieved by Jason 
(q.v. 2), probably his son. H. D. W. 


LYCOPHRON (2) (b. ¢. 320 n.c.), of Chalcis in Euboea, 
us a young man frequented the philosopher Menedemus 
at Eretria. Circa 285-283 he went to Alexandria and was 
entrusted by Ptolemy Philadelphus with the dorthosts 
(preliminary sorting-out) of the comedies collected for 
the Library. He was included in the Pletad of Tragic 
Poets. According to Ovid, This 529-30, Lycophron was 
killed by an arrow. 

Wonks. (1) Verse: 'l'zetzes credits Lycophron with 64 
or 46 tragedies, and the Suda gives the titles of 20. The 
Cassandrets must have been historical and based on recent 
events, since Cassandreia was founded c. 316. The only 
fragment (4 lines) 1s from the Pelopidae (TGF &18). 
Lycophron’s satyric drama, the Menedemus (TGF 817- 
18), depicted the high thinking and low living of Menc- 
demus’ circle. The Suda further credits .ycophron with 
‘the Alexandra, thedbscure poem’. This survives, adrama- 
tic monologue in 1474 tragic iambics, in which the slave 
sct to watch Alexandra (Cassandra) reports her prophecics 
to Priam. Apart from prologue (1-30) and two epilogues 
(1451-74) the poem falls into three sections, 31-364 
Destruction of Troy and crime of Ajax, 365-1282 Re- 
turn of the Greeks, 1284-1450 Struggle between Europe 
and Asia. At one time or another the pocm touches on 
nearly all the themes of the Epic Cycle, but the central 
idea, the Greek sufferings as compensation for the Trojan, 
was probably suggested by Euripides? 7roades. In 305- 
1282 the author devotes most space to early Greek and 
Trojan colonization of the West and here draws extensively 
on Timacus. In 1226-80 Cassandra forctells Aeneas’ 
arrival in Latium and the future glories of Romce. 'Fhis 
passage and 1446-50, where the precise reference is 
disputed, raised doubts even in antiquity (cf. the scholia 
on 1226) whether Lycophron, the tragic poct, was the 
author of the Alexandra. Since the two passages show no 
stylistic differences from the rest of the poem, excision 1s 
unjustified. Some see a reference to Pyrrhus in 1446-50 
and attribute the recognition of Rome’s power to her 
victory in the Tarentine war. On this view the poem was 
composed by the tragedian Lycophron, probably c. 273, 
when the Romans sent an embassy to Alexandria. Others 
refer 1446-50 to T. Quinctius Flamininus, who defeated 
Philip V at Cynoscephalae in 197. These date the poem 
not long after that event and suppose the author to have 
been a namesake, perhaps descendant, of the tragedian. 
General grounds favour the Jater dating. The obscurity 
of the Alexandra exceeds that of any other Greek poem. 
This is due to the recondite material, to the blending of 
inconsistent myths, but above all to the language. Of 
about 3,000 words used in the Alexandra 518 are found 
nowhere else and 117 appear for the first time (Scheer). 
Of the rest many are ‘glosses’ from Epic and ‘Tragedy, 
especially Aeschylus. Neologisms too are frequent, and 
there arc some modernisms and vulgarisms. The syntax 
is characterized by extravagant use of the figures of 
speech and rhetoric. The real names of gods and men 
occur rarely, and, when they do, usually refer to another 
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character, e.g. Zeus means Agamemnon and vice versa. 
Normally the gods appear under some obscure cult-title, 
the heroes under the names of animals or disguised by a 
riddling periphrasis. Countries ure indicated by some 
httle-known town, mountain, or river situated in them. In 
metre the author 1s strict. There are few resolutions and 
the rule of the final cretic 1s uniformly observed. The 
explanation of the numerous coincidences between the 
Alexandra and the poems of Euphorion depends on 
the dating of the former. The first explicit reference to 
the poem 1s in Statius (Si/v. 5. 3. 157), but soon after 
this Clement of Alexandria, Lucian, and Artemidorus all 
mention it, and later the lexicographers and Stephanus 
of Byzantium cite it frequently. Theon (fl. c. 40 B.C.) 
wrote a hypomnema on the Alexandra, and some of the 
material contained in the scholia and in the commentary 
of Tzetzes probably goes back to this scholar. 

(2) Prose: The only known work of Lycophron is a 
lexical compilation Tepi xwpwodias in at least nine books 
(Ath. 11. 485 d). This treatise, presumably a by-product 
of his labours in the Library, was much criticized by later 
workers in this ficld. 

Trx1s. E. Scheer, Lycophrons Alexandra, i, Text (1881); Hi, 
Scholia (1908); C. von Holzinger, Lykophron’s Alexandra (1495), 
A. W. Marr, in Callrmachus, Lycophron, Alratus (Locb, 1921). 

GLENIRAL LITFRATUREL. K. Ziegler, ‘Lykophron ($)’, PW xn. 2316- 
81 and Suppl. xi, 888 {1., G W. Mooney, The Alexandra af Lycophron 
(1921), A. Momighano, JRS 1942, CQ 1945. E A D. 


LYCORTAS, futher of Polybius and friend of Philo- 
poemen, represented with these the Megalopolitan policy 
of Achacan independence in a unified Peloponnese with 
Egyptian support. Hipparch in 192/1 n.c., he defended 
Philopoemen’s pressure on Sparta belore the Senate 
(189/8), and alter visiting Egypt (186), renewed alliance 
with Ptolemy Epiphanes as General in 185/4. General 
suffectus in 182, after Philopoemen’s death, he suppressed 
the Messenian revolt and received Sparta again into the 
League. Possibly General in 182/1, he was prevented by 
Epiphanes’ death from going to Egypi in 180. Against 
the pro-Roman Cullicrates he fuiled to gain Achaeun 
neutrality in the Third Macedomun War or help for 
Egypt against Syria in 108. 

Polyb. bks. 22 4; 24-9; Lavy, bks. 38-9 G. Colin, Rome et la 


Grèce (1905), 203, A Aymard, Les Premiers Rapports de Rome et de 
la confederation achatenne (1938) A. H. Mel, 


LYCURGUS (1), a mythological personage, according 
to Homer, 14. 6. 130 ff., a son of Dryas, who attacked 
Dionysus (q.v.), driving him and his nurses before him 
till the god took refuge in the sea; thereafter Lycurgus 
was blinded and died soon. ‘This 1s vaguely placed on 
Mt. Nysa. Later, as in Aeschylus (Nauck, TGF 19 ff.), 
he ıs an Edonian; he and others elaborate the story in 
various ways. Apollodorus (1. 35) and Tlygmus (Fab. 
132) say Dionysus drove him mad, and further embroider 
the story of his sufferings and death; their sources are 
uncertain. For details, sce Rapp in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
s.v., Marbach ın PIV, s.v.; Nilsson, GCR 17. 580. 

H. J.R. 


LYCURGUS (2), the traditional founder of the Spartan 
constitution, socialand military systems, and consequently 
of the eunomia, the ‘good order’, which they created. 
The earliest surviving mention of him is in Herodotus, 
where he is guardian of the Agiad king Leobotes (c. 900 
B.C.); most later writers attached him, directly or by 
implication, to the Eurypontid Charillos (c. 775 B.C.) 
but there are also traces of other traditions. 

Modern opinion sees much of his social system (the 
aywyy) as a survival of primitive tribal customs, much of 
Sparta’s later character (e.g. her austerity) as a gradual 
development conditioned by her peculiar economic and 
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political position, many of his other reforms (e.g. a ban 
on coinage) as later accretions, and this, with ancient 
doubts about his date and life and the obvious elements 
of romance in the tradition, has led many to doubt his 
existence. Pointing to the quasi-divine honours which he 
received by the fifth century they explain him away as 
the god under whose protection the new regime was 
placed. 

But the basic structure of this regime was established, 
or at least defined, at some one moment, though probably 
not as early as 775 (see SPARTA), and no compelling argu- 
ment forbids the belief that this was the work of one 
great legislator. 

Hdt. 1 65 6; Plut Lyc. Jo Wells, Studies in Herodotus (1929), 


44t ; V. Ehrenberg, Neugriinder des Staates (1924), 1 1; W. G. 
Forrest, Phoemx 1903, 157 ft. W. G.F. 


LYCURGUS (3) (c. 190—c. 325/4 1.c.), Athenian states- 
man, of great importance after Chaeronea. The principal 
evidence about him is the ‘Life’ in [Plut.] Lives of the ten 
Orators and the appended honorific decree of 307/6, the 
original of which 1s partially preserved (IG i. 457). 
Clearly he played the major part m the control of the 
city’s finances for a period of twelve years, raising the 
revenue to perhaps 1,200 talents a year, and financing 
projects by raising capital from individuals (1podavecapot) ; 
scattered epigraphic evidence attests the wide range of 
his activities (note esp. STG! 218, 1G w?. 1627 and 1672, 
ll. 11 and 303). The powers by which he did it all are ob- 
scure, Some have inferred from Hyperides fr. 118 and 
other passages that he was given a general but extra- 
ordinary commission to supervise the city's finances, but 
the manner of Aristotle's allusions to the financial 
officers in the Ath. Pol. tells against such a theory. the 
passage in Hyperides in Dem (col. 28) trequently taken 
to describe Lycurgus’ position should be reterred to 
Demosthenes’ powers as Theorie Commissioner. Prob- 
ably he occupied dittercnt offices including the position 
of tapias Tw orpatiwrixer and controlled the whole by 
personal influence (cf. Plut. Alor. 841 c), which manifests 
itself to us in the varied decrees which he proposed, 
Whatever his powers, it 1s certain that he carried through 
a diverse building programme including the completion 
of the Skeuotheke begun by Eubulus (q-v. 1), the rebuild- 
ing of the theatre of Dionysius, the construction of docks, 
and the unprovement of the harbours. The substantial 
increase in the navy ain this period is ascribed to him. He 
also concerned himself with the arrangements for proces- 
sions and festivals, and had statues of the three great 
tragic pocts erected and an official copy made of their 
works (later borrowed by Ptolemy Philadelphus (q.v.) 
for the library of Alexandria and never returned), ‘The 
common behef that Lycurgus instituted, or reformed, 
the corps of epheboi (q.v.) is ul grounded. In politics he 
was bitterly suspicious of Macedon and was one of those 
at first demanded by Alexander ın 335. He prosecuted 
Lysicles who had been a general at Chaeronea and any 
who after the battle seemed to show signs of defeatism, 
and, when the revolt of Agis IL] (q.v.) in 33 1/30 put the 
city in turmoil, Lycurgus used the occasion to attack Leo- 
crates, who had been absent from the city from 338 to 
332 but probably not illegally, and very nearly had him 
condemned for treachery. The fragments of his speeches 
attest the wide range of his prosecution of corrupt 
practices. He died shortly before the Harpalus (q.v.) 
affair. According to a story contained in a letter ascribed 
to Demosthenes he was accused by his successor 
Menesaechmus of having lef: a deficit; his sons were 
condemned to repay the money, and were imprisoned 
when unable to do so. They were released on the appeal of 
Demosthenes. By 307/6 his great services were gencrally 
recognized. 
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Works. Of fifteen speeches regarded as genuine by 
Caccilius, the only one extant is Against Leocrates. The 
ancient opinion that Lycurgus was mercilessly severe in 
his prosecutions 13 supported by the study of this speech. 
His literary style was influenced by that of Isocrates, but 
he is a much less careful writer, being often negligent in 
the matter of hiatus, and tnartistic in the composition of 
his sentences. Evidently he cared more tor matter than 
style. His disregard of proportion is shown by lus in- 
ordinately long quotations from the poets. 


GENERAL LITTRATURI See ATIIC ORATORS 

Text. Blass (l'eubner ed maior 1899, ced. minor 1912) 

COMMENTARIES. A, Petre (1922), P. Treves (1934), E. Malcovati 
(1947); N. C. Konomis, ‘Notes on the fragments ol L.’, Klio 1961, 
72 

TEXT AND "TRANSLATION. F. Durrbach (Rudé, 1932), J O. Burtt, 
Mimo Attic Orators n (loeb, 1954). 

INDIX. See ANDOCIDES. G. I. C. 


LYCUS of Rhegium (fl. 300 n c.), second in importance 
to Timacus for his history of Sicily (Jepi Liedias), and 
one of Timaeus’ sources. The history of Labya (‘Joropia 
ABs) was a separate work. 


FGrH in. 570 


LYDIA was a territory in the west of Asia Minor, 
centred m the Jower Hermus and the Cayster valleys, 
bordered on the north by Mysia, on the east by Phrygia, 
on the south by Caria; the Phrygian and Carian borders 
were indeterminate, and the coastal cities (Cyme, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, ete.) were reckoned sometimes to Lydia, some- 
times to Acolis or lonia. Lydia contained much natural 
wealth, and lying astride and along the two main routes 
from the coast to the interior of Asia Minor it was an 
entrepot of trade and lay open both to Greek and to 
Anatolian influences, which are united in its civiliza- 
tion, art, and cult. Under the Mermnad dynasty (c. 
700-550 B.C.) Lydia was a powerful kingdom which by 
the tune of its last king Croesus had incorporated all the 
plateau of Asia Minor up to the Halys (q.v ). After his 
defeat, Lydia became the chicf Persian satrapy in the West, 
with its headquarters at Sardes; this satrapy wus ın close 
political relations with the Greek States throughout the 
Persian period. The conquest by Alexander threw Lydia 
open to Gracco-Macedonian settlement; after the battle 
of Magnesia in 189 tt became Attalid territory and passed 
to Rome with the rest of the Attahd kingdom in 133. Ít 
remained part of the province Asta till Diocletian made it 
a separate province, with Sardes as metropolis. 

Lydian civilization and art were influenced by and 
reacted on Greece; Lydia was the first realm to use 
comed money and was an innovator m music. The Lydian 
language, though obscure, seems to belong to the Anato- 
han group of Indo-European; it survives on about fifty 
inscriptions of the fourth century n.C. excavated from the 
temple of Artemis—in Strabo’s day it was still spoken 
on the border of Lycia. 


G Radet, La Lydu (1893), L. Hurchner and J. Keil, PH’, s.v. 
‘Lydia’. W.M.C.,J.M C., 


LYDIADAS (d. 227 4.c.), son of Eudamus (SIG 504), 
was Megalopolitun commander against Sparta in 251 
(Paus. 8. ro. 5) and assumed the tyranny c. 243. "Threat- 
ened by Achaea, he abdicated, brought Megalopolis into 
the Achacan Confederacy (235), and was elected general 
in 234, 232, and 230. He was a constant rival of Aratus 
and disobeyed his orders in the battle of Ladocea against 
Cleomenes llI, when he charged with the cavalry and 
was killed (227). lle was ambitious and generous, but 
was eclipsed by Aratus. 


Plut, Aratus, Cleomenes. Beloch, Griech. Gesch. iv; rF. W. Wal- 
bank, Aratos of Sicyon (1933). F. W. W. 
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LYDUS, Ioannes Laurentius. Greck writer of the 
sixth century A.D. Ie talks about himself in De magistra- 
tibus 3. 26-30 and elsewhere. He was born in 490 ın 
Philadelphia in Lydia (hence his name), and went to 
Constantinople in 511 to learn philosophy. A protégé of 
his countryman the praetorian prefect Zoticus, he soon 
entered the officium of the practorian prefect as excerplor. 
He ended his career forty years later with the highest rank 
of cornicularius, notwithstanding the hostility ot John the 
Cappadocian. lor some years he also taught Latin philo- 
logy in Constantinople. Bribes and perquisites made 
him a rich man. After his retirement in 551 or 552 he 
(probably) wrote De mensibus and De ostentis and (cer- 
tainly) composed his most important work, De magis- 
tratibus popult romani. tle wrote them in Greek, though 
he was a great champion of the Latin language and al- 
together a representative of that revival of mterest in old 
Roman customs and institutions which ts characteristic 
of Justinian's reign. His works go back directly or in- 
directly to the authoritative antiquarians of the first cen- 
tury B.C. and of the first two centuries A.D.—perhaps 
they owe most to Suetonius’ lost works (but further re- 
scarch on their sources is needed). The De magistratibus 
is a very unusual attempt to trace the development of 
Romaniinstitutions, beginning with the monarchie period. 
The section on the officium of the praetorian prefect is of 
great importance, and also elsewhere Lydus provides 
good evidence for his own time. 

De mensibus (only partially preserved), ed R. Winsch (1898): 
De ostentis, ed C Wachamuth (1899), Demagitratbus, ed R Wunsch 
(1903). Hibhography in D. Rubin, Das Zeitalter Justintans 1 coe 
427 f., and Latte, RR 3 A. Klotz, PW, av. Lydos, 7, A 1. 


ones, JRS 1949, 51 ff., E Stein, Uistorre du Bas-Empue n (1949), 
729 and 838, G Moravesik, [yzantinoturcica 1? (1958), 328. A. M. 


LYGDAMUS, the author of six smooth but wooden 
clegies transmitted with the poems of Tibullus. His 
derivative and tedious poems are addressed to a Neaera. 
Both names may be pseudonyms, and the poems give no 
real clue to the status of ather; 4. 85 ff. compare Neaera’s 
parents favourably with the Chimaera, Cerberus, and 
Scylla, but this hardly justifies the inference that she was 
of good family. No attempt to identify Lygdamus him- 
self carrics any conviction, and the preservation in the 
Tibullian corpus of a poet who apparently pretends to be 
Ovid (5. 18) 1s a puzzle. 

"Text in editions of Tibullus; commentary in the older editions by 
Heyne and Dissen; see also G Némethy, Lygdamt Carmina, etc. 
(1906), Postgate, Selections from Tibullus (1910); A Cartault, 
Tibulle et les auteurs du Corpus Tibulhanum (1900), Kirby Smith, 


The legres of Albu Tibullus (1913) Ci. Schanz Hosius n § 282. 
M. E. Il. 


LYRIC POETRY, GREEK. Lyric poetry, in the sense 
of song accompanied by a musical instrument which is 
normally but not necessarily the lyre, must have existed 
both as monody and as choral song from an carly age in 
Greece. Homer hints at monody in the Linus Song 
which a boy sings (//. 18. 570), and he knows of several 
kinds of choral song which were Jater to be practised by 
known poets, notably the Dirge (Z. 18. 50-1, 314-16, 24. 
746-7), the Pacan (ibid. 1. 472-4), the FT ymenaeus (abid. 18. 
493), the Flyporchema or song accompanied by mimetic 
dancing (Od. 13. 256-65), and the Maiden-Song (TI. 16. 
182-3). In all these the procedure seems to be the same; 
there 1s a choir and a leader, each belongs to a definite 
occasion, and each is accompanied by music and dancing. 
These characteristics survived for centuries, and the 
different types of song known to Horner were standard 
parts of Greek life. Poets wrote words and music for 
them, so that all five kinds are, for instance, included ın 
the different types of poetry written by Pindar. The 
earliest example of such a poem comes from Alcman’s 
Maiden-Song (fr. 1), written in the seventh century. Its 
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chief characteristics belong to its kind and lasted long 
after it. First, there is the attention paid to the gods at 
whose festival it ıs sung. Secondly, there are the moral 
maxims which the poet makes. Thirdly, there are 
remarks about the persons who take part ın the festival. 
Fourthly, there 1s the myth or story, from which, ın this 
case, the poet draws an emphatic moral. These main 
elements are to be found in Pindar and Bacchylides and 
seem to be essential to the choral ode as such. Of them 
the only one that needs some comment 1s the myth. 
In origin its presence must have been due to the sony’s 
being sung in honour of some god, and no doubt the 
myth told something about him. But even in Aleman 
the connexion of the myth and the festival is not clear, 
and in Pindar the myth might be introduced for different 
reasons, though often it gave an example of some law 
about god and man which the poct wanted to emphasize. 

2. Another early type of choral song was the Prosodion 
or Processional Song. Homer does not mention this, but 
It was already in existence in the middle of the eighth 
century, when Eumelus of Corinth wrote one for the 
Messenian choir which was sent to Delos (Paus. 4. 4. 1). 
Only a little later came the Dithyramb, which, after 
being an unorganized song to Dionysus, was reduced 
to order by Arion and made like other choral songs in the 
seventh century. It is possible that some of Stesichorus’ 
poems and a fragment of Aleman (fr. 56) were also of this 
kind, though its heyday came when it was made a subject 
for competition at Athens ın the last quarter of the sixth 
century, and was written by Lasus, Simonides, Pindar, 
and Bacchylides. Later than this came songs which were 
addressed not to pods but to pre-eminent men. ‘heir 
development probably belongs to the age of the tyrants, 
and an carly example may perhaps be seen in Ibycus’ 
lines to Polycrates (ft. 1), m which all centres on the 
boy whom the poct wishes to honour. Encomia were 
written for distinguished persons like Scopas by Simo- 
nides, Hieron and Xenophon of Corinth by Pindar, 
Alexander of Macedon by Bacchyhde:. Similar to the 
Encomium ın ongin was the Epinicaan, a song written for 
a victor m one of the great games. This might be sung 
at the place where he won or at his home after his return. 
It came into prominence under Simonides, who seems to 
have treated it ma light-hearted way, but its real caponent 
was Pindar, who gave to it most of the characteristics of 
the formal hymn by writing for occasions when the 
victor was welcomed at the feast of some god in his 
home. Jt may be doubted whether earher Epinicians had 
this religious character. 

3- These different types survived into the middle of 
the fifth century, and even later, since [Euripides wrote 
an [pinician for Alcibiades and Sophocles a Pacan for 
Asclepius. But with the risc of tragedy and the decay 
of the Greek aristocracics the choral hymn seems to have 
declined. The best poets seldom wrote them, and the 
occasions which required them were no longer as ım- 
portant as before. The only popular choral poetry of the 
later fifth and the fourth centuries was the Dithyramb, 
which underwent considcrable changes, becoming less 
formal] than before, more concerned wth music than with 
words, more artificial in its language. Closely allied to it 
was the Nomas, an astrophic composition, like 'l'imo- 
theus’ Persae, which aimed at sensational effects in words 
and music. : 

4. Outside this main stream of development other 
types may be observed. Monody grew to great distinc- 
tion c. 600 B.C. in Lesbos, where Sappho and Alcaeus 
produced a personal poetry concerned with the emotions 
and interests of their own lives; they were followed a 
rencration later by Anacrcon in Tonia, and the example 
of all three may have helped Athenian aristocrats to 
produce their oxdAca or drinking-songs at the turn of the 
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sixth and fifth centuries. But this art, like that of choral 
poetry, declined as the fifth century advanced, and 
oxoAca seem to have ceased to be composed. Quite 
separate from these was the poetry written by women for 
women in different parts of Greece. Corinna in Boeotia, 
‘Telesilla in Argos, and perhaps Praxilla wrote a special 
kind of traditional verse which in simple language told of 
local myths. 

§- In the fourth century the old divisions of forms 
began to be confused. Aristonous wrote a Pacan (proper 
to Apollo) to Hestia, Philodamus to Dionysus; Aristotle 
used the form of the Paean as a memorial hymn for his 
dead friend Hermias and addressed it to the abstract 
power Apera, ‘This confusion persisted into the Hellen- 
istic age, when Pacans were addressed to human beings, 
and the form of the folk-song was used by [lermocles 
for the entry of Demetrius Poliorcetes into Athens. But 
the lyric tradition survived both in the real Paeans which 
were still composed for Apollo and in other new types of 
monody, of which the most distinguished are the Sere- 
nade, the Lovers’ Dialogue from Marisa (Powell, Coll. 
Alex. 184), simple songs of work like that of the Nile 
Boatmen (ibid. 195), while more elaborate forms existed 
like Mesomedes’ hymns to Nature and Isis, and the 
beautiful anonymous Tehambı (ibid. 197). There were 
still imitations of earlicr poets like the Acolic poems of 
Theocritus based on Alcacus, and the sapphics of Melinno, 
who seems to have lived ın south Italy and used the form 
of personal monody to praise the grandeur of Rome. 

TiıxT. Page, Poet Mel Gr , J) M Fodmonds, Lyra Graeca (Loeb). 

ComMMrniany H. W. Smyth, Greek Mele Doets (1900) 


CHCISSM. C. M. Bowia, Greek Lyric Poetry from Alcman to 
Sumonides® (1902); D A. Cunpbell, Greek Lyric Poetry Cont. 
C. M. B 


LYRIC POETRY, LATIN. Gieck lyric poetiy, on a 
reasonably workable definition produced by Alexandrian 
scholars, was distinguished by its musical accompaniment. 
This definition has no relevance whatever to Latin 
lytic poetry. No Latin lytic poet sang his compositions 
to the accompaniment of the lyre although Horace often 
self-consciously speaks as 1f he did. Equally the modern 
notion of lyric poetry as brief, personal, and subjective 
in tone will not apply to Latin lyric— it will apply to some 
Latin lyric poems, but by no means to all. The only way 
by which latın lyre poetry may be defined is by its 
metres: such a test will admit some of the very frag- 
mentary predecessors of Catullus and poems 11, 30, 34, 
51, and 61 of Catullus himself (it will be noticed that the 
poems of Catullus which a modern judgement would be 
most ready to call lyric are excluded); 1t may be extended 
to include not only the Odes of Horace, but also the 
Epodes, and Statius, Silvae 4. 5 and 7. The definition in 
Greek which allowed the choral odes of tragedy to be 
considered in the genre of lyric poetry may in Latin allow 
the choral odes which Seneca composed for his tragedies. 
Beyond that there are some fragments of the first century 
A.D., perhaps Iadrian’s poem to his soul, then Ausonius 
and the Christian hymns of Prudentius and Ambrose. 

2. The Romans are usually represented as allergic to 
the lyric spirit, and Cicero’s scathing remark is quoted 
(Sen. Ep. 49. 5) that, even 1f he had a second lifetime, he 
would not find time to read the lyric poets. Seneca adds 
the explanation that they make a business of trivialities, 
Quintilian (10. 1. 96) considered Horace pretty well the 
only lyric poet worth reading, but his educational aim was 
cramping to the free range of literary perception. These 
opinions should not be taken alone: in Orator 183 Cicero 
shows a technical acquaintance with lyric poetry, and in 
Dialogus 10 Tacitus makes Aper list lyricorum quoque 
iucunditatem among the branches of litcrature which he 
considers worth while. 
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See articles on ALEXANDINIANISM and on the authors 
mentioned above; also METRL, LATIN, II. G.W W. 


LYSANDER (d. 395 B.c.), Spartan gencral and states- 
man. Appointed admıral for 408/7, he restored the 
efħciency of the Peloponnesian fleet, gained the friend- 
ship and support of Cyrus, and won a victory at Nouum 
which caused the withdrawal of Alcibiades (q.v.). After 
the battle of Arginusae he resumed command, and, trans- 
ferring his fleet to the ITellespont, destroyed the Athenian 
navy at Aegospotam: (405). He conducted the blockade 
of the Piracus and after the surrender of Athens (spring, 
404) supported the establishment of the ‘Thirty. In 
most of the cities hitherto alhed to Athens he set up 
‘decarchies’ of his oligarchical partisans, reinforced by 
Spartan harmosts. Soon, however, he became estranged 
from the Spartan government, which reversed his policy 
by assisting in the restoration of the Athenian democracy 
and modifying his system of decarchies. Attempts to 
regain his autocratic position proved unsuccessful: his 
plot to introduce an elective monarchy at Sparta mis- 
carried, and after he had secured for Agesilaus the king- 
ship and supreme command in the war aguinst Persia he 
found himself discarded by his protégé. At the outbreak 
of the Corinthian War he invaded Boeotia from Phocis, 
but before he could establish contact with Pausanias he 
was surprised and killed at Haliartus. He made himself 
unpopular by his arrogance and his unscrupulous pursuit 
of personal aggrandisement, and this unpopularity is 
reflected in the unsympathetic attitude of the literary 
authorities. He was, however, among the ablest of all 
Spartan leaders. 

Xen. Hell., bks. 1-3; Diod. bks 14-14, Plut. Lys. H. D. W, 
LYSANIAS of Cyrene (fl. 2nd c. B.c.), Alexandrian 
philologist, taught Eratosthenes, wrote /Tcpi tapPomody 
and Ilomeric studies (fragments listed by Gudeman, 
PY, s.v.). 


LYSIAS (c. 459-c. 380 B.c.), son of Cephalus (a Syra- 
cusan whom Pericles persuaded to settle in Athens), 
went, with his brothers Polemarchus and Euthydemus, 
to Thuru, where they lived for some years. Returning to 
Athens in 412, they carried on a prosperous business at 
the Piraeus as manufacturers of shields. ‘he evidence 
of Plato (Resp. i ad init.) makes it clear that they moved 
in the best intellectual society at Athens. In 404 they 
were proscribed by the Thirty, partly on the ground of 
their democratic sympathies, but chiefly because of their 
wealth; Lysias was arrested, but escaped to Megara; 
Polemarchus was put to death, and their funds were con- 
fiscated. While in exile Lysias still showed himself a true 
friend of the democracy and on his return in 403 the 
ekklesia conferred on him the rights of citizenship. 
Owing to some informality this decree was pronounced 
illegal and Lysias lost his new privilege. Between this 
time and his death he is said to have composed over two 
hundred forensic speeches. As a metotkos he could not 
appear in court himself, but he could appeal to a far 
wider audience by his Olympiac speech of 388 n.c., 
which contained a solemn warning against the dangers of 
internal discord. 

2. Works. In addition to the Olympiacus, an Epi- 
taphios, and a fragment (Or. 34) of a deliberative speech, 
the following are preserved: 

(i) Speeches in public causes: Or. 20, on a charge of 
subverting the democracy, which, if by Lysias, 1s his 
earliest extant work (c. 407 B.C.); 27, 28, and 29, dealing 
with embezzlement and the betrayal of Greek cities in 
Asia; 21, a charge of taking bribes; 30, negligence in per- 
forming public duties ; 22, prosecution of the public corn- 
dealers for making excessive profits; 16, 25, 31, cases 
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concerning doxiacta; 1, 12, 13, murder-charges, of 
which 12 (Against Eratosthenes) provides first-hand 
evidence about the reign of terror under the Thirty, and 
1 (On the Murder of Eratosthenes) throws an interesting 
light on the domestic life of the middle classes; 3 and 4, 
charges of malicious wounding; 5 and 7, sacrilege; 14 and 
15, charges of (a) desertion, (b) evasion of military service, 
against the son of the great Alcibiades; 17, 18, 19, claims 
on confiscatcd property; 9, non-payment of a fine; 24 
(For the Cripple), an excellent speech in defence of a 
man charged with receiving a state-pension under false 
pretences. 

(un) Speeches in private causes: Or. 32 against Diogiton, 
a dishonest guardian, is admirable for its character- 
drawing, its clear exposition of a complicated story, and 
the dramatic touches which enliven the narrative; 10 is 
in an action for defamation; ın 23 the charge is not stated; 
8 ıs a trivial declamatory exercise; 6 (Against Andocides) 
1s probably spurious. 

3. Lysias, by his exceptional mastery of idiom, turned 
the spoken language of everyday life into a literary 
medium unsurpassed for its simplicity and precision. 
He possesses a felicity of expression which is based on 
art skilfully concealed. Fle avoids rare and poctical 
words, striking metaphors, and cxaggerated phrases, with 
the result that at times he may seem to lose in force what 
he gains in smoothness. His blameless style and unim- 
passioned tones may seem monotonous to some readers 
who would prefer a diction that rises above the level of 
conversation; to others his smoothness may seem more 
telling than the vigour of Antiphon or the solemnity of 
Demosthenes. Even when his own personal feelings are 
deeply concerned he is always moderate. The character 
of the Thirty is brought out by the calm narration of their 
actions rather than by denunciation. In the structure of 
sentences he passes without effort from a running style 
to the use of the period, which he employs with skill and 
moderation. 

4. Lysias did not, any more than other orators, vary 
his language to suit his characters, but he succeeds, by 
subtle nuances of thought rather than of language, in 
suggesting their personality. We cannot fail to sym- 
pathize with the young Mantitheus (Or. 16)—ambitious 
and unaffectedly pleased with himself, he seerns to have 
some ground for his harmless conceit; the ‘Cripple’ (Or. 
24) strikes us as a plausible rogue. In the construction 
of his speeches Lysias is no less simple than in his lan- 
guage: they regularly consist of preface, narrative, proof, 
and epilogue—a form approved by Isocrates, but seldom 
adopted with such regularity as by J.ysias. It is noted, as 
a proof of his versatility and good taste, that he never used 
the same cxordium twice, nor borrowed from current 
collections of Prefaces (see PROOEMIUM). 

Texts.0O.C.'[ (Hude, 1912); Teubner (Thalheim; ed maior 1913; 
ed. minor 1928); with transl., Gernet and Hizos (Budé); Lamb 
sare E S. Shuckburgh, Select Orattons (1882). 

Inpex. D. H. Holmes (1895) 


GFNERAL, K. J. Dover, Lysias and the Corpus Lysiacum oo See 
also s.v. ATTIC ORATORS. J.F. D. 


LYSIMACHUS (c. 360-281 u.c.), companion and ‘suc- 
cessor’ of Alexander. His father was probably a Thessa- 
lian Greck who migrated to Macedonia. He was one of 
Alexander’s bodyguards, and 1n one of Alexander’s lion- 
hunts he killed a beast at close quarters, though wounded 
himself. (This feat gave mse to the absurd story that 
Alexander had caged him with a lion.) After Alexander’s 
death he received a province consisting of ‘Thrace and 
the north-west of Asia Minor. In 315 he joined the 
coalition of Cassander and Ptolemy against Antigonus, 
but was mainly occupied with the consolidation of his 
power in Thrace, where he founded a new capital at 
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Lysimacheia (on the neck of the Thracian Chersonese). 
In 306 he assumed the royal title. Four years later he 
drew Antigonus into Asia Minor and held him on suc- 
cessive prepared lines until Seleucus, coming from the 
eastern provinces, could join hands ‘with him. In 301 
he helped Seleucus to defeat Antigonus at Ipsus, and 
reccived northern and central Asia Minor as his share of 
the spoil. Crossing the Danube in 292, he was captured 
by a Thracian chief, but obtained his speedy release. 
In 285 he won Macedonia and Thessaly from Demetrius 
and thus became the strongest of the ‘successors’ in man- 
power. But he was disliked for his high-handed admunis- 
tration and oppressive taxation, and was distracted by 
family quarrels. In 281 he was attacked by his former 
ally Seleucus and completely defeated in a battle at 
Corupedium (near Magnesia ad Sipylum), where he fell 
fighting. His kingdom was broken up after his death. 


G. B. Possenti, J] re Lasimaco di Tracia (1901); Berve, Alexander- 
reich, no. 480; G. Saitta, Kóxaàos 1955, 02 IT. M. C. 


LYSIPPUS (1), poet of Old Comedy. Won prizes in 
435 and 410-409 n.C. (IG xiv. 1097). His Baxya con- 
tained an attack on the seer Lampon (fr. 6). 

FCG n. 744 f ; CAF 1. 700 3. 


LYSIPPUS (2), sculptor, of Sicyon; Pliny places his 
Jloruit in 328 p.c. (because of Alexander). Athenaeus 
connects him with the founding of Cassandreia (310). 
Selected works: 

Dated. (1) Troilus, Olympic victor, 372. (2) Coridas, 
Pythian victor, probably in 342. (3) Statues of Alexander, 
from about 340. Alexander allowed Lysippus alone to 
figure him because he preserved his lion-like and manly 
look as well as the turn of his neck and the softness of his 
eyes. Herm of Alexander in the Louvre has ancient in- 
scription attributing it to l.ysippus (Winter, KB 334. 
1-2); bronze statuette in the Louvre (Winter, AB 334. 
3) and head in the British Museum ure near in style. 
Bronze statuette in Grado best fits Plurarch’s description 
of Alexander with spear. (4) Agias of Pharsalus, epigram 
and signature preserved. ‘I'he epigram without signature 
recurs under the Agias (Winter, KR 331. 3) of a group 
erected at Delphi by Daochus, tetrarch of Thessaly, 
338 -334; this Agias is probably a contemporary marble 
copy of the Pharsalus Aguas. (5) Equestrian group, com- 
musstoned by Alexander after Granicus, 334. (6) Socrates, 
probably erected by Lycurgus, 338-320. Las been recon- 
structed by combining the Louvre bust (Winter, AB 317. 
1) with seated body in Copenhagen. (7) Signatures from 
Corinth and ‘l‘hermon, about 330. (8) Chion, who fell at 
Lamia, after 322. (9) (with Leochares, q.v.) Alexander's 
lion hunt, erected by Craterus’ son after his death in 321. 
Reflected in relief in the Louvre (Winter, AB 434. 8). 
(10) Seleucus, probably after 312. (11) Signature from 
Megara, about 300. Probably not from base of Zeus and 
Muses. 

Undated: (12) Colossal bronze Zeus at Tarentum. (13) 
Chariot of the Sun for Rhodes. (14) Eros at Thespiae. 
Lysippan Eros survives in copies (Winter, KB 332. 2). 
(15) Satyr in Athens. Borghese satyr may be copy (Winter, 
KB 343. 1). (16) Kairos in Sicyon. Reproduced on reliefs 
and gems. (17) Colossal bronze seated Heracles at 
Tarentum, later in Rome and Constantinople. Described 
by Nicetas. (18) Heracles Epitrapezius. Statuette derived 
from this described by Statius (Silv. 4. 6) and Martial 
(y. 44). Copies are preserved. (19) Heracles at Sicyon. 
Original of Farnese Heracles by Glycon (q.v. 2) (Winter, 
KB 333. 4). (20) Polydamas, Olympic victor. Base has 
been discovered. (21) Apoxyomenos. Copy in the Vatican 
(Winter, AB 331. 1-2). 

Attributed: from likeness to 18, 22, seated Hermes 
(Winter, KB 333. 1); from likeness to 19, 23, Satyr with 
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infant Dionysus in the Louvre; from likeness to 21, 24, 
athlete tying sandal (Winter, KB 332. 1). 

Lysippus was famed for the new and slender propor- 
tions of his figures (although he called the Polyclitan 
Doryphorus his master), his representation of momentary 
appearance, the precision of his detail. The tridimen- 
sionalism of the Apoxyomenos ıs in advance of any 
earlier statue. Iis influence lasted into the Hellenistic 
period through his pupils, e.g. Kutychides (q.v.). 

i Overbeck, 903, 954. 1443-1510; F P. Johnson, Lysippus (1927); 
F. Poulsen, Delph (1920), 265, leonographic Studies (1931), 431; F. 
von Lorentz, Rom. Mitt. 1935, 333; lappold, Grech. Plastik, 276 tt. ; 


E Sjoqvist, Opuscula Athemens, 1 1 (1953), 87 11., J- Marcadé, Rev. 
Et. Anc. 1903, 351. T. B. L. W. 


LYSIS (1) of Tarentum, a Pythagorean who migrated to 

Achaea and then to Thebes and became the teacher of 

Epaminondas, It 1s uncertain whether he wrote anything. 
Testimonia in Dicls, Vorsokr $ i. 420-1. PW xiv. 64. 


LYSIS (2) (fl. c. 300 B.c.), originator of Avowd5fa, and 
probably from Magnesia in loma, hke his predecessor 
Simus, inventor of ommdia, See MAGODIA. 


LYSISTRATUS, Greek sculptor, brother of Lysippus 
(q.v. 2), active in the second half of the fourth century 
B.C. A native of Sicyon (Pliny 45. 153). According to Pliny 
(ibid.), ‘he was the first person who modelled a likeness 
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in plaster of a human being from a living face, and estab- 
lished the method of pouring wax into this plaster mould 
and then making final corrections m the wax cast’ (transl. 
H. Rackham); and that ‘he introduced the practice of 
making exact likenesses (similitudines) whereas before him 
the object was to make a'portrart as beautiful as possible’. 
From this passage one can deduce that Lysistratus was 
especially interested in realistic portraiture, and for this 
end took impressions from hving models- a perfectly 
possible proceeding. Pliny furthermore states that Lysi- 
stratus ‘invented the taking of casts from statues (de siens 
effigies exprimere invenit), a method which advanced 
to such an extent that no figures or statues were made 
without a clay model’ (crevitque res ın tantum ut nulla 
srgna statuaeve sine argilla fierent). ‘This interesting pas- 
sage, 1f credible, suggests that the making of casts from 
statues was invented as early as the late fourth century 
B.C. Plutatch’s anecdote (De Soll. An. 984 b) im which 
he refers to ‘taking an impression of’ (dzopataoPa) a 
statue of Kore for Ptolemy I Soter would supply another 
instance of the ‘casting’ of a statue in the late fourth 
century B.C.; but its credibility has been doubted (cf. 
A. D. Nock, Conversion (1943), 50 ft. with notes). 

'Two signatures of ¢. 300 4.C. with the name Lysistratus 
have been found in Thebes and Tanagra (IG vit. 553, 
2463; there read Histiaios), and may refer to the sume 
sculptor, though the ethnic there given ıs ın one case 
Athens, ın the other ‘Thebes. G, M. A. R. 


M 


MACAR, sometimes called Macareus (q.v.), in mytho- 
logy a Lesbian king U/L. 24. 544), but usually a son of 
ichos and so a Rhodian (schol. Pind. OI. 7. 135); for 
various accounts of his parentage and adventures, see 
Schirmer in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Ihs name, very 
strange for a mortal because a stock divine epithet, 
has been imterpreted as corrupted from Melqart. H J.R. 


MACAREUS, when not identical with Macar (q.v.), 
is usually the name of a son of Acolus (q.v. 2, for his 
incestuous love of his sister Canace). Several minor 
figures have the same name, e.g. a son of Lycaon (q.v.; 
Apollod. 3. 97), a Lapith (Ov. Met. 12. 447). HM.) R. 


MACEDONIA. By its geographical position Mace- 
donia forms the connecting link between the Balkans and 
the Greek peninsula. Three important routes converge 
on the Macedonian plain: from the Danube via the 
Morava and Vardar (Axius) valleys, from the Adriatic 
via Lake Ochnida, and from 'lhrace via Mygdonia. In 
climate Macedonia 1s intermediate between Europe and 
the Mediterranean. Contact with the south 1s made by 
sea or by the narrow vale of Tempe into Thessaly. 
Macedonia proper consisted of the coastal plain of the 
Thermaic Gulf, which has been formed by the rivers 
Haliacmon, Lydias, and Axius; these rivers, draining 
the wide plateaux of Upper Macedonia, cut the mountain- 
ring of the Macedonian plain at Bcroea, Edessa, and 
the defile of Demir Kapu respectively. Of the cantons of 
Upper Macedonia Orestis occupied the upper and 
Elimiotis the middle Haliacmon valley, Lyncus the 
upper valley of the Erigon (tributary of the Axius), 
Paeonia the upper valley of the Axius, and Eordaca the 
basin of Lake Ostrovo west of Edessa. The Macedonian 
plain comprised Bottiaea between the lower Haliacmon 


and Axius, Pieria south of the Haliacmon mouth, 
Almopia in the upper Lydius valley, Mygdonia in the 
Lake Bolbe basin leading towards the Strymon valley, 
Krestonia and Anthemus north and south respectively 
of Mygdoma. Upper Macedonia is girt by high mountain- 
ranges traversed mainly by the three important routes 
mentioned above; when united, it had strong natural 
defences. “The Macedonian plain is vulnerable from 
the sea and from Myydonia, but the defiles leading 
into Upper Macedonia are easily defensible. ‘he natural 
products were horses, cattle, sheep, crops, wine, fruit, 
timber, and silver (at Mt. Dysoros between Krestonia 
and the Strymon valley), the last two being exported in 
antiquity. 

Prehistoric Macedonia, occupied continuously from 
early neolithic times, possessed a uniform culture in 
the Bronze Age, little influenced by Mycenae, and was 
invaded c. 1150 B.C. hy a northern people, who may also 
have provoked the Dorian invasion. Of the Dorian peoples 
some known as Macedny (Hdt. 1. 56) came from south- 
west Macedonia; a remnant of these perhaps formed the 
nucleus of the classical Macedonians. In the centuries 
after the Dorian invasion many new peoples came into 
Macedonia; one of them, perhaps deriving from Illyria, 
left a remarkable burial ground with tumuli at Vergina in 
the middle Haltacmon valley (“Epyov 1958, 81 ff.. and 
following vols., and Apy. AeAr. 1961/2, 1. 218 ff.). The 
tradition of the royal house of Macedon, the Argeadae 
(Hdt. 8. 137 f.; Thuc. 2. 99 f.), suggests that from the 
upper Halhiacmon valley they conquered Eordaea, occu- 
picd Aegae, and captured the Macedonian plain ¢. 640 
under Perdiccas I, the first in the Macedonian hst of 
kings. While these Macedonians were probably of Dorian 
blood, the tribes of Upper Maccdonia appear to have 
been composed of Greek, I]lyrian, and Thracian elements. 
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Until the reign of Philip II Macedonia struggled with the 
semi-independent principalities of Upper Macedoma, 
the Illyrians, the Odrysian kingdom in Thrace, the Greek 
States ın Chalcidice, and Persia, Athens, and Sparta. 
Hellenization began with Alexander I (q.v.), who claimed 
descent from Argos and issued State coinage, and urban- 
ization followed in the fourth century n.C. 

When Philip II incorporated Upper Macedonia and 
annexed the Strymon valley and Chalcidice, he created 
a State superior in military and economic strength to any 
Greek city-state; the military genius of Philip and Alex- 
ander raised Macedonia to a world power, but imposed 
a severe strain upon the nation, which was accentuated 
by the Wars of the Successors, and resulted in its collapse 
before the expanding power of Rome (167 B.c.). Dıs- 
integrated into four republics by Rome, Macedonia was 
annexed as a province in 146, and its history merged with 
that of the Roman Empire. 

During its acme, Macedonia, a national territorial 
State with an enlightened monarchy, was the inter- 
mediary between Greck and Ilecllenistic culture, being 
herself a fusion of Greek and barbaran elements and 
transmitting a fused culture which long survived under 
the Roman Empire. 

W A Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia (1049), R. T. Rodden, 
in Balkan Studies 1964, tog fF ,S Casson, Macedonia Thrace and Illyria 
(1926), F. Geyer, ‘Makedonien bis zur Phronbesteigung Phihpps LL.’ 
(Historische Zeitschrift, Derhelt 19, 1930), P. Cloché, Histowre de la 


Macedotne jusqu'a l'avènement d' Alexandre le Grand (1960). 
N G.L.H. 


MACEDONIAN CULTS. There are two distinct 
elements in the religion of carly Macedonia. ‘The first 18 
the pre-existing cults of the regions successively con- 
quered by the Argead kings; the second 1s the origmal 
worship of the dominant Maxeoovcs. 

(1) Cults, largely Thracian, indigenous to the regions 
occupied by the Argead Macedonians were received and 
preserved. Such was the Beov, the water-air spirit which 
gave its name to Edessa, an old town famous for its 
springs situated near Acgac, the earliest residence of the 
Macedonian kings. Sileni(eavaddac) and Bacchae (KAwddwres 
and MiadAdcves) illustrate the prevalence of Dionysus- 
Subazius worship (see sapazsus). Deities such as Zetpqvy 
(equated with Aphrodite) and Artemis Talwpia, both 
stated to be Macedonian, were in fact Thracian and took 
their names from localities east of the Strymon river first 
conquered by Philip 11. In western Macedonia Mllynan 
elements appear. 

(2) The religion of the Maxedoves themselves was 
Hellenic, as is proven by the names of the Macedonian 
months. Cults of most of the chief Greek deities 
are sufficiently attested for the early period. To Zeus, 
father of Maxedav, the eponymous ancestor of the folk 
(Hesiod fr. 5 Rzach; FGrH nos. 135-6, fr. 13), and to 
Heracles the progenitor (‘H. apovatwp) of the Argead 
clan as also of the later Antigonid dynasty the Mace- 
donians were particularly devoted. Notable are the cults 
of Zeus ‘Eratpisns, who presided over the relationship 
of the Argead kings with their aristocratic Companions 
(€raipo.) and whose epithet gave its name to the 
testival of the Hetairideia, and Heracles Kuvayiéas, the 
patron of hunting, a sport to which the Macedonians 
were passionately attached, who presided over the Royal 
Huntsmen (BaotArcoi xvvyyoi) and the game preserves of 
the kings. Established custom (voj0s) required the king 
personally to conduct innumerable rites and sacrifices. 
Among these two of the most important were the formal 
purification of the army performed each year at the 
festival of the Xandica held in the carly spring at the 
beginning of the campaigning season (Polyb. 23. 10. 
17; Livy 40. 6. 1-5), though this purification could be 
performed at other times as well (Curt. 10. 9. 11-1 2), and 
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the most solemn responsibility of the kings themselves to 
oversee the ceremonial interment of the Macedonian 
combat dead (Curt. 5. 4. 3; Livy 31. 34. 1-2). 

The Iellenistic and Roman imperial periods show few 
developments peculiar to Macedonia. By the end of the 
third century s.c. the Egyptian gods (q.v.) had been 
widely received, and the cult of the Syrian Goddess is 
found at Beroea. The documents do not as yet attest the 
worship of Zeus "Yyo70s before the second century, but 
the cult may well be earlier and at any rate achieved real 
popularity. In the Roman period, above all at ‘Thessa- 
Jonica, a most successful cult was that of the Dioscuri- 
Cabin derived from Samothrace (see cauiRI). Ma of 
Cappadocia is found at Edessa in the third century A.D. 
And from the late Hellenistic period down to the triumph 
of Christianity the Thracian Rider (Hpwv or “Hpws) was 
the object of widespread devotion, particularly ın con- 
nexion with the burial of the dead. 


W. Haege, De Macedonum saris (1914); C- Edson, Harv. Stud. 
1094, 2261, and 1940, 1251; Harv. Theol Rev. t948, 153 ff; 
J. N. Kalléris, Les anciens Macedoniens i (1954), O. Hoffmann, Die 
Makedonen, thre Sprache und ihr Volkstum (1900), 92 A , A. D Nock, 
Harv. Theol Rev 1930, 60 fi. C. F. E. 


MACER (1), Garms Licintus (PW 112), the Roman 
annulist, tribune in 73 B.C., when he agitated for popular 
rights (cf. Sallust, Haist. 3. 48), praetor in 68, was con- 
victed of extortion in 66 and committed suicide. Elis 
history of Rome, in at least sixteen books, began with 
the origins; Pyrrhus appeared tn book 2; its closing point 
is unknown. It reflected democratic and fanuly bias 
(Livy 7. 9. 5) and was rhetorically composed. At the 
same time, it rationalized legends and quoted original 
authorities, particularly the Hbr: linter (Lavy 4. 7. 12; 
4. 20. B; 4. 23. 2), ın order to reinterpret the old pohtical 
institutions. Livy and Dionysius used his werk. 


Peter, FIR Rel 5? cal, 298, Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 1, 105, Ogilvie, 
Comm, Livy 1-5, 7 tT A H. MA). 


MACER (2), Armnaus, of Verona, was an Augustan 
poet, older than Ovid (Tr. 4. 10. 43-4). A few lines of 
his didactic poems Ornithogonia, Theriaca, and De 
Herbis remain (Morel, FPL). Ovid mentions him first 
amongst recent ‘bards’ (Tr. 4. 10. 41-50); and Quintilian 
(10. 1. 56, 87; 12. 11. 27) couples his name with that of 
Virgil and Lucretius. R. M. 


MACHAON (Maxawv) and PODALIRIUS (ITvdaAci- 
pios), sons of Asclepius (q.v.), Tiad 2. 731-2, where they 
are described as physicians, but also as leaders of the 
contingent from Tricca, Ithome, and Oechaha. What- 
ever may be the character of their father, their names 
have no hieratie meaning; Machaon 1s ‘Warrior’, 
Podalirtus apparently ‘Lily-foot’. Machaon heals 
Menclaus (4. 200 ff.), but is also active as a fighter and 
is wounded by Paris (11. 505 ff.); Podalirius 1s too busy 
in the battle to tend Eurypylus (11. 836). ‘Their further 
adventures consist mostly of healing (Machaon, or both, 
cure Philoctetes (q.v.), Soph. Phil. 1333, where see 
Jebb) and fighting (Machaon killed by Eurypylus, Little 
Iliad, fr. 7 Allen; Podalirrus survives the war and settles 
in one of several places, sce Türk in Roscher’s Levzkon 
iit. 2588-9). They had a cult, both separately (Machaon 
at Gerenia, Paus. 3. 26. 9; Podalirius at Drion in Daunia, 
Strabo 6. 3. 9, 284) and together, generally with their 
father (references in Farnell, Hero-Cults, 420). ‘There 
secrns no reason for supposing them originally gods. 


H.J.R. 


MACHON (Mdxwv), New Comedy poct and raconteur, 
born at Corinth or Sicyon and resident in Alexandria, 
where he staged his comedies about the middle of the 
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third century n.c. From his epitaph by Dioscorides (Ath. 
6. 241 f, Anth. Pal. 7. 708)—~-‘O city of Cecrops, some- 
times on the banks of the Nile too the pungent thyme 
has grown in the garden of the Muses’—it has been 
inferred that he revived the keen invective of Old Comedy 
in Alexandria (cf. fr. xx1 Gow), but the two extant comic 
fragments belong to the type of Middle or New Comedy, 
which was not devoid of dpiuvrys (pungency). 

In another genre Machon composed a book of anec- 
dotes (X pear: see CHRFIA) in iambic verse of the sayings 
and doings of notorious Athenian courtesans, parasites, 
etc. (462 verses, mainly scurrilous, preserved by Athen- 
acus, book 13). 


Fdited with introduction and commentary by A. S F. Gow 
(Cambndge Classical 'Texts and Commentanes, 1, 1965). W. G. A. 


MACRIANUS, Titus Futvius (PW 82) Junius, Empe- 
ror A.D. 260-1, son of (Fulvius) Macrianus, a staff officer 
of Valerian. On the latter's capture by the Persians, the 
Elder Macrianus refused the imperial title on account of 
his age, but allowed the elevation of his two sons, 
Macrianus and Quietus. he former marched west with 
his father against Gallienus, but both were killed in 
battle in Thrace. Quietus was besieged and killed at 
Emesa by Odaenathus of Palmyra. B H.W. 


MACRINUS, Mancus OreLLius (PIW 2), a native of 
Africa, became practorian prefect under Caracalla and 
from motives of personal safety contrived his assassina- 
tion (A.D. 217). Saluted Augustus by his troops, he was 
the first Roman lmperor who was not a senator. He 
ended Caracalla’s Parthian war on somewhat inglorious 
terms. His subsequent retrenchments m pay and the 
retention of the European legions in Syria made the 
army regret the death of Caracalla. Through the agency 
of Juha (q.v. 7) Macsa the story was put about that her 
grandson Bassianus was Caracalla’s natural son. The 
soldiers of Legio 111 Gallica saluted him Emperor (218), 
and Macrinus was routed in a battle near Antioch and 
subsequently captured and put to death (see LLAGA- 
BAI US 2). 


Herodian 4. 14-5 4, Die Cass 


bk 7h, S.H.A. R.M Cons, 
Rom. Fmp y. coun, 494 tt 


ILM D.P. 


MACRO, Q. Narvius Corpus Surorius (PW 21), came 
from Alba Fucens and, as Prefect of the Vigiles, was in 
A.D. 31 Tiberius’ agent in the overthrow of Scyanus (q.v.), 
whom he succeeded as sole commander of the Praetorian 
Guard, Predominating m Roman politics durmg the 
remainder of Tiberius’ principate and influential in se- 
curing Gatus’ accession, he was appointed Prefect of 
Egypt but then—leaving money for an amphitheatre to 
his native city—forced, with his wife Enmia, to commit 
suicide. Much of this knowledge (including his correct 
name) we owe to an inscription (Ann. Epigr. 1957, 250). 

J.P.B. 


MACROBIUS (PW 7), AMunostus THroposius, ‘wr 
clarissimus ct illustris’ (so the MSS. give his rank), has 
variously been identified with Macrobii named ın the 
Codex Theodosianus (16. 10. 15; 8. 5. 61; 11. 28. 6; 6. 8. 
1) as vicarius Eispamiarum (399), or as proconsul Africae 
(410), or as praepositus sacri cubiculi (422). He was foreign 
to Italy (Sut. i. praef. 11, 12, where he admits that his 
style is deficient in nativa Romani oris elegantia), and may 
have been African; his works show no trace of Christ- 
lanity. 

Waitines, (1) De differentiis et societatibus Graeci 
Latinque uerbi: fragments in Keil, GL v. 599 ff. (excerpts 
made by lohannes Scottus, gth c.; cf. Manitius, Gesch. 
d. lat. Lit. des Mittelalters 1. 331, 338). 

(2) Commentarit in Somnium Scipionis, a Neoplatonist 
exposition of Ciccro’s Somnium, the text of which appears 
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with the Commentarii in some MSS.: thus, through 
Macrobius ın the first instance, the ‘Dream’ was known 
to the Middle Ages when other parts now extant of 
Cicero's De repubhica were still undiscovered. In all prob- 
ability the Commentarn largely depend on Porphyry’s 
commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, cither directly or 
through a Latın intermediary; they exercised much 
influence on medieval philosophic writings. 

(3) Saturnalia, an academic symposium in seven books, 
in form and manner recalling Athenaeus and Gellius 
(who is much drawn upon, though nowhere named); 
among the imaginary speakers in the pretended ‘dialogue’ 
are Avienus, Symmachus, and the young Servius. 
Macrobius compiled it as a scientiae supellex, a nuscen- 
dorum congeries (\. praef. 2, 4) for his son’s education as 
a gentleman, an ancient ‘Sundford and Merton’: the 
topics are arranged methodically (contrast Gellius), and 
are fascinatingly rich in philological, historical, anti- 
quarian, and scientific lore, throwing a clear hght on the 
interests and taste of the period. But this miscellany of 
discussions (on, e.g., fishes, indigestion, dancing, drunken- 
ness) is a mere tlamework: the central theme (books 3- 6) 
is Virgilian critiasm. Mainly by means of parallels, 
relentlessly adduced, trom Homer, Ennius, Lucius, 
Lucretius, and many others, the critics steadily develop 
a build-up of Virgil as the Complete Rhetorician, the 
omniscicnt, infallible, unique scholar-poct; opposition 18 
provided by the villainous stooge Euangelus, whose views 
are duly demolished. "Che whole section 1s of great 
importance, both for the history of early Virgilian scholar- 
ship and for the medieval conception of Virgil, which it 
significantly foreshadows. 

TAT., J. Wills (Teubner, 1963), with very full bibhography. 
T. R. Glover, Life and Letters in the Fourth Century (1901), ch X; 
P. M. Schedler, Die Philosophie des Macrobius (1916), T. Whittaker, 
Marrobius, or philosophy, Ssaence and letters in the year qoo (1923); 
K. Mras, Ma robiu Kommentar zu Ciecros Somnum (Sitz. d. 
preufji. Akad. d Wiss, Phil.-Hist Kl. vi, 1933); D Comparetu, 
Virgilio nel Media Evo (rev. G. Pasquals [1997]), 1 771 (tr. E F.M, 
Benecke, 63), P: Courcelle, Les Lettres greeques en oceident de 
Macrobe à Cassiodore? (1945), W H Stahl, Macrobius Commentary 
on the Dream of Sapia (U S.A. 1952); A Cameron, “The Date and 
Identity of Macrobius’, FRS 1966, 25 IE ; Teuffel-Schwabe, Gesch d. 
romisch lLa:t® (1913 20) m. 383 I; Schanz Hosius iv n. 180 ft 

Macrobius and Servius. Ribbeck's Virgil, Prolegomena (1866), 
104 ft, E Thomas, Essar sur Servius (1880), 134 A; Vhilo—Hagen, 
Servius i, pracf xxn ft, (1881), IHE Netdleship,in Conington Nettle- 


ship’s Vugil, 15 (rev. Haverfield, 1898), xxix ff., xcv A., ‘Teuttel- 
Schwabe, loc. cit, 304; Schanz—Husius, loc. cit 195. R.G A. 


MADAUROS (modern Mdaourouch) in Numidia was 
ruled successively by Syphax and Masinissa (qq.v.). It 
was occupied by the Romans to dominate the powerful 
Musulamu. Under the Flavians its Berber-Phoenician 
population was supplemented by time-expired legion- 
aries, and it received colonial rank. It was noted for its 
olives and its schools. Apuleius was born at Madauros; 
Augustine received part of his education therc, and 
paganism flourished till late times. Substantial remains 
of Byzantine fortifications survive and an exceptional 
number of important inscriptions have been found. 


S. Gacll and C.-A. Joly, AAamtssa, Mdaourouch, Announa (1914- 
22). W. N. W.; bB. H. W. 


MAEANDER (Maiavdpos), a river which rises in several 
sources, including the Marsyas, in and near Celaenac- 
Apamea ın Phrygia, and flows through the Peltene plain 
to engage itself first in a narrow valley and then in a 
canyon 1,500 feet deep, sunk in the western flank of the 
Anatolian plateau, whence it emerges to join the Lycus 
near Colossae, Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Tripolis. Thence 
to the Sinus Latmıus ıt flows through a flat-bottomed, 
fertile valley, here dividing T-ydia from Caria, and passing 
among other cities Tralles and Magnesia ad Maeandrum. 
In this part of its course it winds much, and the Greeks 
described it as oxoAvds and used its name to describe a 
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winding pattern. Flowing past Priene in antiquity, the 
river eventually made a bar across the mouth of the 
Latmic Gulf, so that the harbours of Miletus and 
the island of Lade (scene of the naval battle of 494 B.C.) 
are now landlocked. W. M. C.; J. M.C. 


MAECENAS, Gaius, probably from Aıiretium (q.v.), 
a scion of the ancient Etruscan aristocracy and a Roman 
knight, was the trusted friend, counsellor, and diplo- 
matic agent of Octavian (Augustus). He accompanied 
him on the campaign of Philippi, negotiated his marriage 
with Scribonia (q.v.), represented him in the discussions 
which led to the pact of Brundisium (40 B.c.), undertook 
a diplomatic mission to Antony (38), and ın 37 helped to 
negotiate the pact of Tarentum (see NERVA 2). His luxu- 
rious habits and apparent indolence concealed a capacity 
for vigilance and firmness, and though he never held 
public office he was more than once entrusted by Octavian 
with the management of affairs in Rome and Italy when 
he was absent abroad—alone (36-33) and in company 
with Agrippa (31-29); ın 30 he detected the conspiracy 
of Lepidus (q.v. 4). Of great importance to the Augustan 
Principate was his influence as a patron of letters; im 
addition to Virgil, Horace, and Propertius his circle 
of poets included his freedman C. Melissus (q.v. 2), L. 
Varius (q.v. 2) Rufus, and Domitius (q.v. 7) Marsus. He 
himself wrote prose works of uncertain scope (e.g. 
Prometheus, Sympostum, De Cultu Suo, and In Octaviam; 
Dialogt was perhaps a generic title) and verses. His 
affected style was much criticized. Few fragments survive. 
He married Terentia, sister of Varro (q.v. 4) Murena. 
She frequently quarrelled with him and was unfaithful 
to him with Augustus, who, possibly because of this, 
ceased to make use of his services during his last years. 
That there was a serious rift is not clear; at all events 
when Maecenas died, in 8 n.c., he Icft all his extensive 
property to the Emperor, including a magnificent house 
and gardens on the Esquiline. Maccenas was his nomen; 
*“Cilnius’ (Tuc. Ann. 6. 11) may have been his mother’s. 


Svme, Rom Rev., see index; A. Fougmes, Mecène (1947), A 


Dalvell, Phoenix 1950, 151 ff; K.J Reckford, 7 APA 1959, 195 ff., 
Scliunz—-Hostus nm. 17 ff, 116 f.; R. Avallone, Mecenate 1 Fram- 
menti (1945). G.W.R.; T.J C. 


MAECIANUS, Lucius VoLrusius (PW 7), a Roman 
jurist of the second century A.D. Ths official career is fully 
known from two inscriptions discovered in 1930 at Ostia 
(CIL xiv. 5347-8). Some of his official posts (procurator 
biblivthecarum, praefectus vehiculorum, adiutor operum 
publicorum, praefectus fabrum) are not known to have 
been held by any previous jurist. He was also praefectus 
annonae, a libellis et censibus under Antoninus Pius, and 
praefectus Aegypti about 161. He instructed Marcus 
Aurelius when he was heir to the throne, and was a 
member of the imperial consilia under Antoninus Pius 
and the divi fratres. From the Digest we know the follow- 
ing works of Maccianus: a voluminous treatise on 
fidcicommssa (16 books), De wdicis publicis (14 books), 
and a monograph written in Greek on the Lex Rhodia. A 
booklet entitled Assts distributio and dedicated to Marcus 
Aurclius is preserved almost complete; it contains the 
terms used to denote fractions, particularly with reference 
to inheritance. 


Besr EDITION oF Asss distributio, F. Seckel and B. Kübler, 
Huschke, Jurispr. unteiust. 1° (1908). A. 


MAELIUS (PW 2), Srurtus, a rich plebeian, was alleged 
to have relieved a food shortage and courted popularity 
by distributing corn at his own expense (440-39 B.C.); 
suspected of aiming at a tyranny he was killed (? by 
C. Serviltus Ahala, g.v.). Many modern critics have 
questioned his historicity and undoubtedly many features 
are late Republican inventions, but the story was told by 
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Cincius (q.v.) Alimentus and is thus of the pre-Gracchan 
period when there was less reason to invent it, while the 
circumstances of the corn-shortage cannot easily be re- 
jected (see MINUCIUS 1). 

Cf. Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 550 fi. H. H. S. 
MAENADS, also Bacchae or Thyiades, women in- 
spired to ecstatic frenzy by Dionysus, Wearing fawn or 
panther skins and wreaths of ivy, oak, or fir they carry 
snakes or bunches of grapes, wave wands or torches and 
celebrate the power of Dionysus in song, music, and dance. 
They roam through mountains and woods, oblivious of 
all human concerns, conventions, and fears. Dionysus 
inspires them with strength so that they can uproot trees 
and kill strong animals. They also hunt animals and 
devour their raw flesh, a characteristic feature of the 
Dionysiac omophagia (see DIONYSUS). 

In mythology Maenads accompany Dionysus in his 
triumphal journey from Lydia or Phrygia to Thrace and 
Greece. The women of Thebes who followed Dionysus 
also became Maenads (Fur. Bacch. 915, 1021). They 
destroy his enemies Pentheus (ibid. 1114) and Orpheus 
(Ov. Met. 11. 22; M. P. Nilsson, Harv. Theol. Rev. 
1935, 190). Maenads form a contingent ın the army of 
Dionysus during his campaign in India. But they are also 
associated with the peaceful aspect of Dionysus as inventor 
of wine and are frequently shown gathering grapes or 
preparing wine. 

In hterature Aeschylus (q.v.) had given a powerful 
picture of Macnads in his lost plays Edonor, Bassarides, 
Xantriai, and Pentheus, but the classic description of 
Dionysiac ecstasy of Maenads was drawn by Euripides 
in the Bacchae. ‘This was the model of later accounts by 
Lycophron, Accius, Pacuvius, Ps.-Theocritus (26), Ovid 
(Met. 3. 511), and Nonnus. 

From the middle of the sixth century n.c. onwards 
Maenads are distinguished in art from other Dionysiac 
female figures. They wear the long yirs rarely the short, 
and are seldom naked. Greck vase-puinters delight im 
depicting their revelrics in the thuas or komos (T. B. L. 
Webster, Greck Theatre Production, 19560).'Theu amorous 
meeting with satyrs and sileni (H. Jeanmaire, Mélanges 
Picard, 1949), their nocturnal dances, their sacrifices to 
Dionysus, and their assaults on Pentheus and Orpheus. 
In classical and later art they are sometimes shown in 
more subdued mood with Aphrodite and her circle, with 
direne, and even with Muses. Two fine types of statues 
show danung Maenads. The first (Dresden) 1s commonly 
assigned to Scopas, the other ıs a Hellenistic creation. 
The Maenads of tragedy and myth are an idealized 
reflection of human Bacchantes modelled on the behaviour 
of women 1n the orgiastic worship of Dionysus in Thrace, 
More than any other figure of the Dionystac worship they 
represent the complete liberation from conventions of 
daily life, the awakening of primeval instincts, and the 
union with nature achieved in the cult of Dionysus. 

Ps.-Theoe 26; Catull. 63 24; Veig. Aen 7. 473; Ov Met 4 
gtr, 11. 1; Nonnus 45 273; Ps -Eratosth 24, ed. Robert; E R 
Dodds, Mure. Theol. Rev. 1940; T. B L. Webster, Greek Art and 
Literature ire b. (1059); E. R. Dodds, The Bacchae of 


Euripides? (1900); M. W. Edwards, JUS Lool R. Tea a 
Ant, ı (1904), IZI. G A. H., J R. 


MAENIUS (PW 9), Gaius, the only Maenius to reach 
the consulship. As consul (338 R.C.)-he conquered the 
Latins and the ficet of Volscian Antium (q.v.); his statue 

ras erected in the Forum, and the captured ships’ beaks 
(rostra) adorned the speaker’s platform (henceforth called 
rostra) (Livy 8. 13 f.). The columna Maema in the forum, 
however, probably did not celebrate him; apparently it 
was a column of the Basılıca Porcia supporung a pro- 
jecting balcony (maenianum) erected by a descendant (M. 


Lehmann-Hartleben, AJPhil. 1938, 290). Later Maenius 
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was censor (318) and the first certainly attested plebeian 
dictator (314). An earlier dictatorship (320: Fasti Cap.) 
is apocryphal. E. T.S. 


MAEOTIS was the ancient name for the Sea of Azov. 
Greek colonists from Miletus and other lonian towns 
were attracted by the fisheries at its mouth (the ‘Cim- 
merian Bosporus’), and here founded Panticapaeum 
(q.v.). They subsequently founded a city named ‘Tanais 
(q.v.) at the upper end of the sea, but they do not appear 
to have explored tts interior systematically. Greek 
gcographers (Herodotus, Scylax, Strabo, Ptolemy) 
greatly exaggerated its size and were very hazy about the 
river Tanais (q.v.). But they noted the shallowness of 
the sea and prophesied that it would eventually be 
silted up. M C. 


M(A)EVIUS belonged to a group of poctasters who 
criticized Horace and Virgil and incurred their contempt 
and enmity (cl. 3. 90). Iforace wrote the tenth pode 
against him. 

E. Fraenkel, Horace (1957), 24 tI. 


MAGIC is a complex of practices through which man 
exercises power on the world around him by irrational 
means. It is based upon a mental attitude that 1s called 
‘primitive’ in this sense that it knows no clear-cut distinc- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural; but the 
word ‘primitive’ should not be taken in a chronological 
sense, as the magical attitude forms a substratum to all 
human thought and experience. In it, man does not see 
the world as an object, but he participates yn it as it does 
in him; he transfers the outward world into himself and 
dominates it from within. In this aspect of participation 
magic is a religious phenomenon. On the other hand, it 
15 often opposed to whut is usually called a religious 
attitude, as the latter does not use prayers of Constraint, 
but in devotion, submission, and hope. Magic uses the 
word of power (spells, charins, curses, etc.) and the act 
of power (imitative rites, infra under 8), cf. the legomena 
and droamena at Eleusis (see MYSTERIES). 

2. As the intellectual adventure of Greek civilization 
is precisely the discovery of the world as an object of 
rational contemplation, the magical elements were more 
and more suppressed. Nevertheless traces reman at all 
levels, This apphes equally to ‘black’ (e. harmful) and 
to ‘white’ (1.c. harmless or beneficial) magic. In a time 
when secularization prevailed in the higher social levels, 
the fourth century 1C., there was a conspicuous out- 
burst in the lower (E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the 
Irrational (1951), ch 6). 

3. Our carliest examples of Greek magic come fiom 
VWomer, but we may presume that the Greek mvaders 
along tume before had taken over much pre-Greek magic 
(connected, c.g., with agriculture, navigation, and useful 
arts). An incantation can stop the How of blood from the 
wounded Odysscus (Od. 19. 457). Circe effects the most 
wonderful transformations hy means of potions, salves, 
and a magic wand (which we also find in the hands of 
Hermes and Athena); she ıs also able to teach Odysseus 
how to summon the ghosts from the nether world. In the 
Homeric epics the great Olympian gods generally do not 
practise any witchcraft. Hermes, however, still preserves 
traits which remind us of the old magician; he presents 
the ‘moly’ to Odysscus, who by this means 1s able to 
outdo Circe. In Iesiod’s Opera et Dies we get glimpses 
of agricultural and everyday usages, and his Theogony 
contains a unique glorification of Hecate (q.v.), else- 
where the protectress of all witches, as the greatest and 
most beneficent of all deities. 

4. Greek myth affords still more material. We hear 
of the Telchines (q.v.; perhaps pre-Greek), skilful but 
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malignant smiths, hostile to gods and fearful to men, 
well versed in magic; cf. the Curetes (q.v.) and Dactyli 
(see IDAEAN DACTYLS), the latter especially known as 
masters of medical charms and music (the same combina- 
tion recurs in Chiron). Orpheus the magician, Musaeus, 
Melampus, Autolycus (Hesiod fr. 136 Rzach) are other 
well-known names; but the female sex seems in literature 
as clsewhere to predominate, the most renowned en- 
chantress through all antiquity being Medea. She com- 
mands all nature, puts the dragon at Colchis to sleep, 
makes warriors invulnerable and old men young. She 
also has the Evil Eye, terrible to all living things (see 
TALOS). Magic brings her victory, but love is her tragedy 
(see MEDEA); so far she remains a prototype for the jilted 
witch of later literature (cf. Canidia in Horace). The 
Thessahians claimed that she had lost her box of drugs 
on their fertile soil, and their wonder-working plants 
were Just as widely known as their witches (see the equally 
brilliant Metamorphoses of Ovid and Apuleius). 

§. J.ater literature gives us further evidence of the inter- 
est taken in magic and magicians by pocts and writers, 
Greck as well as Latin. New fragments of Sophron give a 
vivid picture of a piece of Ilecate-magic (the prototype of 
Theoc. 2), but we are still waiting for more of Sophocles’ 
‘The female Ilerbalists’ and Menander’s “Thessalian 
Woman’, where the popular Thessalian feat of ‘drawing 
down thc moon’ was mentioned. The dramatists on the 
whole were fully alive to the sceme pussibilities of a 
necyomantia, the first description of which we find in 
Ilomer’s Odyssey (cf. Aeschylus’ Persae, Aristophanes’ 
Frogs, Seneca’s Oedipus). Lucian used it as a welcome 
satirical theme. Virgil and Tlorace have a specialist's 
insight into love-charms, popular—and feared—in their 
time, and Lucan in his epic gave an illustration of Thes- 
sahan witchcraft which for completeness and gruesome 
description remains unrivalled. The keen interest felt in 
the theme ıs excellently illustrated by Apuleius’ Apologia. 

6. A clear insight into the whole magical technique of 
a syncretistic character, its practices, prayers, and faith in 
demons and demonic powers 1s furnished by the many 
finds of magical papyri in Egypt, collected by Preisen- 
danz, Papyit Graecae magicae. Thus we can now also 
measure the distance between ancient witchcraft in real 
life and the literary treatment of the subject. 

7. Sociologically, magic, both of positive (‘white’) and 
negative (‘black’) mana is divided into official and private 
practices, but their mutual interpenetration 1s evident. A 
number of official Greek and Roman festivals, concerned 
with, e.g., the fertility of soil and man (/zeros gamos: see 
MAKIUAGE, SACRED), rain-making (weather-charms), war 
(e.g. the Roman fetiales), where public welfare is at stake, 
have preserved thar old magic character. On the other 
hand, many apotropacic ceremonies to purily and avert, 
having an obviously magical character, were used ina 
public and in a private way; so likewise prayers (cf. 
HYMNS, PAEAN) and curses (see CURSES); even sacrifices 
offered to the gods on behalf of the State or the single 
family were magical in much of their ritual (cf. the use 
of fire and water, circumambulation as in the Roman 
lustratio), still more so the offerings to the dead. All the 
main events in man’s life (birth, marriage, death, etc.) 
and the cmotional force of such events called for super- 
natural help and defence. 

8. Theoretically the division into ‘sympathetic’ 
‘homoeoputhic’ (similia sumilibus) and ‘contagious’ magic 
(pars pro toto) 1s of great help. You make an image of 
a person whose love you desire or whose death you wish, 
you melt ıt at a fire, you pierce it with nails, etc., and the 
person in question suffers correspondingly— this 18 a 
homoeopathic procedure (cf. Pl. Leg 933 b, Theoc. 2, 
Verg. Ecl. 8, Ov. Her. 6. 91). 1f, when burning the image, 
you throw some of the victim’s hair or a bit of his cloak 
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(Theoc. 2. 53 ff.) or anything else that has been his (Verg. 
Aen. 4. 494 ff.) into the fire, you simultaneously make 
use of contugious magic. The combination naturally 
gives you a stronger hold upon the victim. Further we 
may call the transmission of discase into another person 
or beast (c.g. when stung by a scorpion you whisper 
into the ear of an ass: ‘A scorpion has stung me’, Pliny, 
HN 28. 155) direct magic, as contrasted with the indirect 
where gods, demons, or spirits are at work (cf. devotio). 
Direct arce, c.g., the apotropacic efficacy of rings and crowns 
of amulets (the phallus, fascinum, vulva, the Gorgoncion 
on wine-cups, ctc.), the ‘binding’ practices (éw oe, ligo te; 
xaradeos, defixio, see CURSES), the use of the wryneck 
(‘uvyf) in homocopathic love magic, a host of medical 
charms, preserved, e.g., in Cato, Agr. 160, and in so many 
works of popular medicine (Marcellus, De medicamentis, 
Actius, Alexander of Tralles, etc.), innumerable concoc- 
tions, incantations (€mwdat) and formulas to be found in 
the papyri (in Egyptian and Greek), magical sounds and 
tunes, finally the power of the spoken word and the 
name, the ‘great name’, of god or demon. We find an early 
example of indirect magic ın the Homeric description of 
a necyomantea, the evocation of the spirits of the dead 
(Od. 11, cf. the witch of Endor (1 Sam.xxvaii, 3 ÍT.) and the 
definition of yonveia in Cramer, Anecd. Ox. 1v. 240). 
The necromancers (yuxaywyol) were a definite class of 
magicians (popular also in Etruria), and corresponding 
official oracles existed, cf. the incubation (q.v.), officially 
sanctioned at Asclepica and elsewhere. Cornpare also 
the ovaparyra of PGM. The introduction of foreign 
demons (and rites), characteristic of ancient magic from 
early times, culminated m the ‘syncretistic’ period after 
Alexandcr the Great. A wider outlook on all sorts of 
magic and on the powers of the supernatural world now 
made possible the synthesis of magic and theurgia which 
the Alexandrian philosophic speculation attempted (cf. 
the magico-religious Gnostics: see GNOSTICISM). Accord- 
ingly, the prescriptions for consecration and prayer, tor 
the material to be used (e.g. plants, stones, extensive use 
of lead), and for the ritual fitness of the persons became 
more and more complicated. 

9. As civilization developed, the lawgivers in Greece 
as in Italy (where the Marsi and Paeligni weie famous 
indigenous magicians) became more and more interested 
in repressing magic (so far the division into beneficent 
and mischievous witchcraft often materially coincides 
with public and private magic). Already in Ancient Egypt 
a magician could be prosecuted, and the Homeric hymn 
to Demeter (228) contains a hit at witchcraft. Plato wants 
the abuse of magic (¢appaxeia) to be punished (cf. also 
{[Dem.] 25 contra Aristog. 79 f.), and the Roman decem- 
viri really did so. New laws under the Roman emperors 
repressed the new growth of magical influence (cf. Julius 
Paulus, Sent. 5. 23, 14 {¥.; Cod. Theod. 9. 10; 16. 10; 
Cod. Tust. 9. 18). See AMULETS, ASTROLOGY, CURSLS, 
DIVINATION, SACRIFICE. 

. G. Frazer, GR? 1-1; G van der Leeuw, Phaenomenologie der 
Religion? (1956), ch. 83 (Religion m Essence and Manifestation 
(1938), ch. 82); Nilsson, GGR 17. 51 fl 3 117. 520 ff ; 696 ff.; W. K.C. 
Guthne, The Greeks and their Gods (1950), 270 ff; S. Fitrem, 
"Ma ische Papyri' (Munchener Beitr. z Papvrusforschung x1x (1933), 
243 {1.); Warde Fowler, Rel. Exper , ch. 3; C Bailey, Phases in the 


Religion of Ancient Rome (1932), ch. 1; E. Massonneau, La Magie 
dans l'antıquıté romaine (1934). S. E.;J-H C. 


MAGISTER EQUITUM, or the master of the horse, 
was a subordinate official, nominated by every dictator 
on appointment, originally to control the cavalry, but, in 
later practice, to represent the dictator cither on the 
field of battle or at Rome. He held derivatory imperium 
from the dictator and ranked with the praetors. His 
commission ended with that of his dictator. A notable 
but unsuccessful attempt was made in 217 D.C. to equate 
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the magister equitum with the dictator as a colleague (see 
MINUCIUS 2). A similar though permanent mugistracy 
is found in the municipalities of Italy, known as magister 
wuventutis or magister iuvenum. See also MAGISTER MILI- 
TUM. 


For bibliography see DICTATOR. 


MAGISTER MEMORIAE was the most important of 
the imperial secretaries in the third century A.D., acting 
as legal adviser and foreign minister, but when Constan- 
tine created the quaestor and magister officiorum (q.v.) he 
lost these functions but continued to deal with petitions 
and write rescripts to them (adnotationes), From the late 
fourth century he was spectabilis. He had under him the 
scrinium memoriae (sixty-two clerks). A.11 M J. 


A. N. S.-W. 


MAGISTER MILITUM. Constantine deprived the 
praetorian prefects of their military functions, and left 
them with purely administrative duties. To command the 
army he appointed two new generals, the magister 
peditum and magister equitum; the former was the senior 
officer. Later, with the division of the field-army into 
local groups, the number of magistri was increased, and 
the limitation of command to a particular arm was re- 
moved. The magistri who commanded that part of the 
army which was attached to the Emperor's headquarters 
were styled i7 praesentt or praesentales. 


R. Grosse, Romische Militdrgeschichte (1920), 180 fT ; Jones, Later 
Rom Emp 603 ff ILM D.Pr,G RW. 


MAGISTER OFFICIORUM, an ollicial created by 
Constantinc. He originally held the rank of tribunc, was 
spectabilis under Valentinian | and zlustris by the end of 
the fourth century; he was also a comes primi ordinis con- 
sistorianus. He controlled the imperial couriers (agentes 
in rebus, q.v.) and the inspectors of the post (curiosi) 
drawn from thern, and issued postal warrants (evectiones). 
He exercised disciplinary control ower the secretariats 
(sacra scrima) which served the quaesto: and the magistri 
memoriae, epistolarum and Itbellorum, the scrinium dis- 
posttionum, the officium admtissionum, the decam, can- 
cellaru, lampadaru, mensores, and the interpreters who 
translated for foreign ambassadors. He was also com- 
mander of the imperial guard (scholae palatinae). From 
the end of the fourth century he also controlled the 
armament factories (fabricae) throughout the Empire, 
and in 443 he became inspector general of the limitanei 
(q.v.) in the Eastern Empire. The magister offictorum, as 
controlling audiences with the Emperor, was a very 
influential minister, and virtually foreign secretary. He 
also had an extensive jurisdiction over palatine civil 
servants. His oficium was drawn from the agentes in 
rebus. 


A. E.R Doak, The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and 
Byzantine Empires (1924). A. 11. M. J. 


MAGISTRACY, GREEK. Magistracy in Greek city- 
states was the heir of the old monarchy which survived in 
a few States only (Sparta, Cyrene). According to Greck 
tradition, which, however, sometimes tends to over- 
emphasize the regularity of the process, firstly one or a 
few magistrates, elected by the ruling class, governed the 
State for life. At an carly stage military, judicial, and 
rehgious functions were separated, part of the religious 
duties being transferred to an official who preserved the 
royal title. Next the duration of office became limited, and 
official power was distributed among several colleagues. 
By a procedure which varicd in each city the leaders of 
the State gradually became mere executive instruments. 
The number of officials increased. Besides the leading 
political and milhtary magistrates there were officials 
needed for special tasks, e.g. finance or public works. But 


MAGISTRACY, GREEK 


it was never usual to elect men with special qualifications, 
except to military offices. Officials were generally elected 
by the full-citizens out of their own body. ‘They received 
no salary and some magistracics were open to men of 
great wealth only. All officials had to undergo a test 
(dokimasia), confirming legal birth and fumily cult as well 
as fulfilment of certain civic duties. In democracies the 
number of magistracies underwent a large increase, and 
their power accordingly diminished. Boards of three, 
five, or more colleagues were far more common than 
single officials. ‘Their term of office never exceeded one 
year and they could usually not be re-elected. One 
official (or priest) gave his name to the year (eponymus). 
Some technical oflices excepted, clection was by lot (see 
SORTITION), a fact that made the elective offices more 
powerful; only their holders could exercise political 
leadership. All officials had to render account (ev@vuvac) 
after their terms of office. Most of the lower officials 
received small daily salaries. In general, Greck magistracy 
expressed the participation of all citizens in politics, and 
their equality; there existed no hierarchy or ‘cursus 
honorum’, 

In the Hellenistic monarchies magistrates were on a 
quite different footing. ‘hey were professionals, paid 
by the king in money, natural products, or mfts of land. 
"The higher magistracies were occupied by Macedonians 
or Grecks, the lower mostly by natives, who did not rise 
to high positions before the second century n.c. Greek 
was the official language. The members of the central 
government resided in the chict city, but there were 
numerous higher and lower officials in every part of the 
realm. The most important provincial officials were 
generally called strategoi. The administration was strictly 
centralized in Egypt, but decentralized in the Seleucid 
Empire. In all cases there was a firm hierarchy, well 
organized and rather bureaucratic, nowhere more than in 
Egypt. Lower officials were otten personally dependent 
on the higher, as the higher were on the king. 

C Leifer Alto, Rethett 24 (1951), U Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen 


zw Afagistratur in cdthen (1930), Bengtson, Strategie 1am, V. 
Ehrenberg, The Greek State (1900). V.k, 


MAGISTRACY, ROMAN. Mapistracy was one of the 
three basic Clements of the Roman Republic, the other 
two being the Senate and the people. In the regal period 
all power was embodied in the person of the king, and 
the other executive officials were merely his representa- 
tives. But under the Republic it rested with magistrates 
who were regarded as the representatives of the populus 
Romanus, and who were invested with rights, duties, and 
executive power (pofestas) by the joint authority of the 
Senate and the people. During the fifth century a new 
board of plebcian officials who were commonly called 
magistratus plebeii was created in opposition to the sena- 
torial magistrates, but ıt soon lost its revolutionary 
character, since a process of compromise, beginning as 
early as 450 n.C., led by the middle of the third century to 
the Jarge-scale admission of plebvians to all the official 
mapistracies and to the absorption of the plebeian offices 
within the sphere of authority of the Senate. Even earher, 
however, excessive magisterial power had been success- 
fully checked by several limitations. The imperium (q.v.) 
was restricted to the military sphere (zpertum militiae), 
and thus was exercised only beyond the walls of Rome 
(extra pomerium); while the imperitum domi, although, hke 
the wmpertum militiae, it still included turtsdictio and 
cuercitio, was considerably limited by the right of appeal 
(provocatio). Morcover, the principle of collegiality al- 
ways made it impossible for a magistrate to start any 
revolutionary movement (until the age of Sulla and Caesar, 
when magistrates came to be commanders in chief of 
professional, mercenary armics). Magistrates became 
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progressivcly more dependent on the Senate, with whom 
they were compelled to collaborate, especially when the 
Senate became a closed assembly of magistrates and ex- 
mugistrates, from whose ranks alone the candidates for 
magistracics were mostly taken. As Polybius observed, it 
was this compromise between the Senate, conceived as 
the administrative power, and the magistrates invested 
with the exccutive, that assured the stability and conti- 
nuity of the Roman constitution. T'o maintain the correct 
balance, measures were taken to guarantee the regular 
succession of magistrates, and the alternate and balanı ed 
exercise of authority by colleagues. The leges annales 
determined both the age-limits required for candidature 
and the intervals of time between the tenure of mapistia- 
cies: this certus ordo magistratuum remained essentially 
undisturbed from 180 n.c. (Lex Villa) until the Augustan 
age (see VILLTUS, CURSUS HONORUM). Similarly the principle, 
emphatically maintained by Cicero, that public office and 
service was a civic duty, was observed until the end 
of the Republic. Since public service was never reparded 
as a profession, no remuneration was given to Roman 
magistrates, except for journeys, special celebrations, 
military commands and expenscs, etc. "This purely 
honorary aspect of magistracy wus confirmed by regula- 
tions concerning the escort of lictors (g.v.) and their 
number, the dress to be worn, the use of the sella curults 
(q.v.), different forms of homage due to magistrates, etc. 
These formalities were observed even under the Empire, 
at least down to the end of the fourth century a.n., when 
muagistracics lost any independence and political signi- 
ficance. Imperial magistrates, being appointed by the 
emperor, were in fact reduced to the condition of civil 
and military subordinates. 


Mommsen, Rom. Staats. 2 (abridged in Abrissd rom. Staatsrechts, 
Ro}, $2 fl) rT 


MAGISTRI. A common title for the head of a religious 
or semi-rehgious organization m Rome was mapister. 
This official was primarily not a priest, though he 
generally had some sacral duties, but rather a president 
(see De-Marchi, Culto Privato u. 146 f.). Thus the 
fratres Aruales clected a magister annually to serve from 
one Suturnalm to the next (e.g. Acta Arualium for 
19 May, 87, cxix 30, Henzen; at the same time a different 
person was made flamen, ibid. 32). When Augustus 
restored the worship of the Lares Compitules (see LARES), 
he apparently organized it under magtistrı utcorum, 
perhaps on the analogy of the magistri pagorum or pre- 
sidents of the rural districts (see De-Marchi, 1. 230; cf. 
Marquardt—Wissowa, Römische Staatsvervvaltung? (1881- 
5), 112. 204 ff.). 

For other uses of the term, and in particular for that revealed in 


J Johnson, Excavations at Minturnae n (Rome and Philadelphia, 
1933), see A. D Nock, AJPhi 1935, B6 il. H.J. R. 


MAGNA GRAECIA, the collective name for the 
Greek citics of southern Italy. Cumae (q.v.) was the 
oldest, Heraclea (q.v. 1) the youngest. ‘The mhabitants of 
Magna Graecia, the so-called Italiotes, developed an 
amphictiony, Olympic champions, schools of philosophy, 
etc. Fertile surroundings and foreign commerce brought 
prosperity, but political instability proved fatal. The total 
destruction of Sybaris (q.v.) by Croton (qy.v.) Hlustrates 
the mutual animosities of the cities. After 400 decline 
began: hostile Itahan neighbours, Sicilian tyrants, and 
possibly malaria accelerated it. By 300 most cities needed 
Roman protection: Tarentum (q.v.), however, relied on 
Greek condottiert (see PYRRHUS). Pyrrhic and Hannibalic 
wars completed the ruin of Magna Graecia. See, too, 
CAULONIA, FILIA, LOCRI, METAPONTUM, NEAPOLIS, PAESTUM, 
RHEGIUM, SCYLACIUM, SIRIS, THURII. 


Dunhabin, Western Greeks; F. Sarton, Problemi di storia costitu- 
gionale ltaliota(1953); A. G. Woodhead, The Greeks in the Weraroa): 
TT. 8S. 
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MAGNENTIUS, Friavius Macnus, usurping Roman 
Emperor (A.D. 350-3), was a pagan. Elevated at Autun he 
murdered the Emperor Constans (q.v.) and ruled over 
the West. He was defeated by Constantius 11 at the great 
battle of Mursa (351) and committed suicide in Gaul two 
years later. E. A. T. 


MAGNES is treated by Aristotle (Poet. 144834) as one 
of the two earliest Athenian comic pacts. He won cleven 
victories at the City Dionysia, one of them ın 472 B.C. 
UG 17. 2318. B, 2325. 44, Anon. De Com. 6). We have 
eight titles, but the plays ascribed to him in Hellenistic 
times were of very doubtful authenticity (Anon. ibid., 
Ath. 307e and 646c); the utles include Dionysus, 
Lydians, Fig-flies, Frogs, and Birds, of which the last 
three may possibly be only inferences from Ar. Eq. 520 fi., 
where Magnes ıs described as mrepuyilav ... Kai prituw 
xal Barropevos Barpayetors. 

FCG it g-11; CAF 1. 7-9, FAC i. 8 f. K J.D. 
MAGNESIA AD MAEANDRUM (Mayrqoia pos 
(or emi) Macdvdpw), a city of Ionia on a tributary of the 
Macander, inland from Ephesus. Colonized by the Mag- 
netes (q.v.), it and Magnesia ad Sipylum (q.v.) both com- 
manded rich inland valleys. Successively subject to Lydia 
and Persia, it was presented by Artaxerxes to Themis- 
tocles, whose female relatives were priestesses of the 
local goddess Artemis I.eucophryenc. The temple (a work 
of Hermogenes), together with public buildings of the 
city, Which was rcfounded by the sanctuary ın 399, has 
been excavated. Jake Magnesia ad Sipylum it sided with 
Rome against Mithridates, and was made a crvztas libera 
by Sulla when he reorganized the province of Asia. 

K. Humann, Magnesia am Maeander (1904). W.M C ;J.M.C. 


MAGNESIA AD SIPYLUM (Mayvysia mpos Limvdw), 
a city of Lydia lying in the fertile Hermus valley at 
the point where the roads from the interior and the 
Propontis converge on the way to Smyrna, the scence of 
the decisive battle between Antiochus and the Scipios in 
190 B.C. See also MAGNESIA AD MAEANDRUM. 


MAGNETES, a tribe occupying the mountain-systems 
of Ossa and Pelion on the eastern border of ‘Thessaly. 
Their long coastline on the open sea was harbourless, and 
their chief towns, Mcliboea, Homolion, and Rhizus, were 
very small. They became Perivrkor to the invading Thes- 
salians and had to surrender the coastal district round 
Payasae, but they retained their two votes on the Amphic- 
tionic Council. Pagusae was restored to the Magnetes 
when Philip expelled the tyrants of Pherae, but they lost 
the limited autonomy which they had previously enjoyed 
and became subjects of Macedonia. In 293 Demcetrias 
(q.v.) was founded through a ‘synoccism’ of the Magnetes. 

Il. D. W. 


MAGNUS (1), of Carrhac, accompanied Julian on his 
Persian expedition in A.D. 363 (see JULIANUS 1) and wrote 
an account of it, of which a paraphrased passage 1s quoted 
by Malalas. ‘he view that Magnus’ narrative was used 
by Ammuanus and Zosimus has been rejected by E. A. 
Thompson, 


FGrlH 225. E. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of Ammianus 
Marcelhinus (1947), 28 ft. H. H. S. 


MAGNUS (2) MAXIMUS, Roman Emperor (A.D. 
383-8), was a Spaniard who rose to the command of the 
troops in Britain, where he fought successfully against 
the Picts and Scots. Elevated by the army in Britain, he 
at once crossed to Gaul and overthrew Gratian (q.v.). He 
was recognized as Emperor by Theodosius I and con- 
trolled Gaul and Spain as well as Britain. He successfully 
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invaded Italy but was decisively defeated by Theodosius 
in battles fought near Siscia and Pola, and was executed 
in 388. Maximus was a Catholic and persecuted Priscil- 
han and his followers. E. A. Tt. 


MAGO (1), fl. 550-520 ».c. The founder of a family 
which held quası-monarchical power at Carthage from 
c. 550 to 450 B.C. He fought in Sardinia to consolidate 
the power of Carthage ın the island, and changed the 
basis of the Carthaginian army; previously a citizen levy, 
it was subsequently a mercenary force, officered and led 
by Carthaginians. 

B. 11. Warrnington, Carthage (1960), 40 ff , 121. B. H. W. 
MAGO (2) was youngest brother of Hannibal, under 
whom he served in Italy (218-216 B.c.), fighting at Trebia 
and Cannae. He fought ın Spain from 215 till his defeat 
at Ilipa (206). After failing to seize Carthago Nova and 
to re-enter Gades he attacked the Balearic Isles (Mahon 
in Minorca perpetuates his name) and ın 205 landed in 
Liguria. After Jengthy recruiting he advanced into the 
Po valley, where he was defeated by the Romans (203). 
He successfully re-embarked his army for Africa, but 
died of wounds on the voyage. H. IL S. 


MAGODIA, a type of low-class mime or lyric, sub- 
literary (like Adlarodia, sımodia, and Iysiodia), about which 
the ancient tradition (Ath. 14. 620 d, Strabo 14. 648) 1s 
far from clear. Magodia is defined as opynas amudy 
(liesych.); the actor, accompanied by kettledrums and 
cymbals, represented usually in comic style the drunken 
lover and other lew characters. Possible libretti are the 
nmapaxAavaiJupov found on an Egyptian papyrus of the 
second century H.C. and a lament for a Jost cock (texts in 
Powell, Coll. Alex. 177 fl., 182 ff.; see also Page, GLP, 
no. 75). 


Maas in PW, s v. oupupdol. WwW G.W., W. G. A. 


MAHARBAL, Hannibal's chief cavairy officer, defeated 
a Roman cavalry squadron neur Assisi after the battle 
of Lake Trasimene (217 5.c.). After Cannae (216) he is 
alleged to have urged Hannibal to march on Rome (‘for 
in five days you shall dine in victory on the Capitol’), 
and when [Tannibal wisely refused he added ‘uincere scis, 
Hannibal, uictoria uti nescis’ (ivy 22. 51.4). 1L H.S. 


MAITIA, (1) Maia, mother of Hermes (q.v.) by Zeus and 
daughter of Atlas; she 1s one of the Pleiads (Od. 14. 435, 
where she is called Maias; Hes. Theog. 938, fr. 275, 3 
Rzach). Her name means simply ‘mother’ or ‘nurse’ (cf. 
M. P. Nilsson, AJ¥PAil. 1938, 392 on the Attic sacri- 
fice mentioned in a text published by W. S. Ferguson, 
Hesperia 1938, 5, 65 f.), and apart from her son she 
has little existence. (2) A Roman goddess, associated 
with Voleanus (Gell. 13. 23 (22). 2); on 1 May the 
flamen Volcanalis sacrificed to her (Macrob. Sat. 1. 12. 
18), further confirming the association, which, however, 
is quite unexplained, since he is undoubtedly a fire-god 
(see VOLCANUus), while her name appears to come from the 
root mag and signify growth or increase; cf. the by-form 
Maiesta (Piso in Macrob. ibid.) and the month-name, 
appropriate to a time of year when all plants are growing. 
By a natural confusion with (1) she was associated with 
Mercurius (q.v.) and worshipped aleo on 15 May, the 
natalis of his temple, apparently under the title of inuicta 
(‘Maiae inuict.’, Fasti Antiates on that date). 

Wisrsowa, RK 229, 304; Latte, RR 130, 163. H. J. R. 
MAIESTAS, technically matestas minuta, was ‘treason’, 
thus defined by Cicero: ‘Maiestatem minuere est de 
dignitate aut amplitudine aut potestate populi aut eorum 
quibus populus potestatem dedit aliquid derogare’ (Invent. 
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Rhet. 2. 17. 53). Established as a crime by the Lex 
Appuleia of 103 A.C. (see SATURNINUS 1), it virtually re- 
placed the earlier perduellio (q.v.). Saturninus was pro- 
voked by the incompetence and corruption of Roman 
generals in the wars against the Cimbri and Teutones. 
Sulla’s lex maiestatis of 81 n.c., establishing a per- 
manent quaestio, was an important part of his attempt 
to re-establish senatorial government, and survived the 
Republic. Its prime purpose was to curb the dangerous 
initiative of proconsuls by making it a crime for them to 
take an army outside their provinces except under instruc- 
tion of the government in Rome—‘iniussu senatus populi- 
que Roman’. (Caesar’s invasion of Italy in 49 was the 
most startling imaginable violation of the law.) Proconsuls, 
however, were not the only objectives of the law, for 
the ex-tribune Cornelius was accused under it in 66 D.C. 
for disregarding the veto of a fellow tribune. Already 
under the Republic it was sometimes difficult to know 
what could legitimately be construed as treason (Cic. 
Fam. 3. 11. 2). 

The lex lulia maiestatis of Julius Caesar or Augustus 
(Dig. 48. 4) revised Sullu’s law. The Emperor came to 
control foreign pohcy, and the very existence of a 
princeps inevitably widened the application of the Jaw 
to include conspiracy against his lite, libel and slander 
against him, and, after the exposure of Julia (q.v. 2), 
adultery with a member of his family. The law was never 
redrafted to take precise account of such offences and, 
where conspiracy was concerned, Domitian was to ob- 
serve sagely that ‘the only time that anybody believed an 
Emperor’s statement that he had detected a conspiracy 
was when the conspiracy had succeeded and he was 
dead’ (Suet. Dom. 21; cf. ‘Tac. Ann. 4. 70. 7). Prosecu- 
tions for marestas might now be brought before the 
quaestio maiestatis, the Senate sitting as a consular- 
senatorial court, or before the Empcror himself (see Tac. 
Ann. 3. 10-12 tor these three possibilities in the trial of 
Cn. Piso in A.D. 20). Information was laid and prosecu- 
tions were brought by individuals (informers, delatores, 
quadruplatores) who, 1f they secured a condemnation, 
received a quarter of the accused man’s property, for 
a condemned man's property was confiscated to the 
Treasury; he was increasinely hable to the death sentence 
(with no opportunity piven to retire into exile) and he 
suffered damnatio memoriae (q.v.). Only it he committed 
suicide before the charge was formally hud against him 
could he escape these indignities. 

Charges of maiestas were increasingly frequent under 
Tiberius, many on seemingly trifling grounds, and after 
A.D. 23 distigured his adnunistration, ‘heir background 
from 23 to 31 was the increasing power of Secjanus at the 
expense of Agrippina (q v. 2), her sons, and friends; 
fiom 31 to 37 the determination of Sejanus” enemies 
to be avenged on his surviving friends. The virulent 
hatred of one faction of the Senate for another was n the 
tradition of the late Republic and the civil wars. Cn. 
Piso was rightly condemned in 20; but there 1s no certain 
evidence, even in the case of Sejanus, of a real conspiracy 
against liberius’ life. Tiberius did nothing to encourage 
the evil; but he did nothing to repress ıt. 

There were condemnations for matestas under Gatus, 
Claudius, and Nero, yet all three Emperors were confronted 
by dangerous conspiracies, and the horror of Tiberius’ 
Principate was not re-enacted until the last years of 
Domitian’s rule, when the property of the condemned 
pussed to the Emperor himself; indeed Domitian was 
accused of instigating prosecutions to rescue himself 
from his extensive financial embarrassments. 


_E. Allison, C. D. Cloud, ‘The Lex Julia Maiestatis’ Latomus, 
M iis Mowrasen: Rom. Strafi.; C. W, Chilton, The Roman 
Law of Treason under the Early Principate , TRS 1955, 73; K. M. T. 
Atkinson, Hist. 1960, 440 ff., and D. Stockton, ibid. 1905, 18 fl., on 
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the trials of M. Primus and Varro Murena; E. Koestermann, ‘Die 
Mayestutsprozesse unter ‘Uiberiua’, Mist. 1955, 72. Cases under 


Tiberius are listed in R. S. Rogers, Crimnal Trials and Criminal 
Legislation under Tiberius (1945). J. P. 


MAJORIAN, Jurus, Western Roman Emperor (A.D. 
457-61), was elevated by Ricrmer (q.v.). He tried to 
improve the administration of his realm. His planned 
expcdition against the Vandals of Africa was completely 
defeated at Carthago Nova; he was obliged to make a 
humiliating peace with Guarseric (q.v.), and was shortly 
afterwards put to death by Ricimer. Sidonius Apollinaris 
addressed a panegyric to him. Ele was the last Western 
Emperor of any ability. E. A. T. 


MALACA (modern Malaga), a Phoenician foundation 
on the southern coast of Spain, was noted by Artemidorus 
as an cmporium for the opposite African shore and kept 
a Phoenician look. Its trade and industry (chiefly fish- 
curing) were not interrupted when it became an ally of 
Rome. With the other Spanish communities, it received 
the ts Latit (q.v.) from Vespasian. The extant parts of 
its charter and that of Sulpensa are important sources for 
Latin municipal status m imperial tunes. 


Dessau, ZLS 6089, Bruns, Font. (1919) 147, no. 40 
J. J. van N.; M. L. H. 


MALALAS, Ionannes,a Greek rhetorician and historian 
who lived in Antioch ¢. A.D. 491-578 (the name Malalas 
means ‘rhetor’ in Syriac). We have under his name a 
universal chronicle (Chronographia) ın cightcen books 
from the creation of the world to A.D. 565. The only 
continuous text of it is preserved in the Oxford MS. 
Bodl. Baroccianus 182 of the twelfth century, but frag- 
ments are extant in other MS. sources, including the 
Excerpta by Constantinus Porphyrogenitus. Even the 
Oxford MS. (apart from lacunae) shows clear traces of 
abridgement of the original text: this 1s confirmed by a 
Slavonic translauion of the tenth to cleventh century, 
which is preserved in excerpts. The chronicle had great 
influence on Byzantine, Slavonic, and Oriental historio- 
graphy. In the first seventeen books and at the beginning 
of book xviu Antioch is at the centre of the narration; 
and the author shows monophysitic sympathies. The 
second part of book xvin gives prominence to Constan- 
tinople and displays orthodoxy. Some modern critics 
explain the difference by postulating a different author 
for book xvin. Others think that the author moved to 
Constantinople late m life and modified his convictions. 
It has even been suggested that lohannes Malalas should 
be identified with lohannes IT], Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople 565-77, who was of Antiochian origin. Malalas’ 
direct or indirect sources have not yet been established 
with certainly: they must have included official records 
and local chronicles of Antioch together with gencral 
histories and universal chronicles. Uneritical, confused, 
and often childish, Malalas preserves many otherwise 
unknown tacts and ıs, of course, of special importance 
for his own time. His popular language, his interest 
in local traditions, and his desire to appeal to the 
semi-cducatcd Christian are in themselves extremely 
significant, 

A critical edition is available only for books ix-xi in A Schenk von 
Stauflenberg, Romische Kaascrgeschichte bet Malalas (1931) with 
umportant commentary, discussed by W. Ensalin, Phil. Woch. 1933, 
760 ff. The standard ed. remains L Dindorf (1831): also Migne, PG 
xevit (1865). The procmium first published by A. Wirth, Chrono- 
graphische Spane (1894), 3. Part of the Slavonic verson translated 
into Enghsh by M. Spinka-G. Downey (1940). Cf. W. Weber, 
Festgabe A. Deissmann (1927), 20 ft.; F. Bikerman, Byzantion 1951, 


63 l , G. Moravenk, Bysantinoturcica 1 (1958), 329 A; G. Downey, 


History of Antioch (3961), 38, for other bibl. A. M. 


MALCHUS (1), a Carthaginian general (fl. 580-550 
B.C. ?). The form of the name is uncertain; possibly it 1s 
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a misunderstanding of melek, king. He extended the 
overseas empire of Carthage. Fle strengthened Punic 
control of western Sicily, was perhaps checked by 
Phalaris of Acragas, and then sct off to conquer Sardinia 
where he was defeated by the natives. He was ‘exiled’, 
that is perhaps ordered to stay with his men (as colonists ?) 
in Sardinia, but the troops insisted on returning home. 
IIe seized Carthage, but was soon overthrown and 
executed. His career represents the first-known threat 
of a general and army to the civil government of Carthage. 
He was succeeded in power by Mago (q.v. 1). H H.S. 


MALCHUS (2), king of the Nabatacans (q.v.), 47-30 
R.C. He sent cavalry to Caesar for the Alexandrine war 
(47). Lic refused to receive Herod (q.v. 1) when he was 
driven from Palestine by the Parthians (40). For his help 
to the Parthians he had to pay Ventidius a fine, while 
Antony gave part (but not all) of his territory to Cleopatra 
who skilfully sowed secds of discord between Malchus 
and Ierod. Herod was later ordered by Antony to attack 
Malchus who was defeated (31). 11. H. S. 


MALCHUS (3), a Byzantine historian (c. A.D. 500) from 
Syrian Philade)phia. He recorded the story of at least the 
years 474-80 in seven books, thus starting where Priscus 
(q.v.) left off. He rched not on literary sources, but on 

ersonal knowledge gained during his stay in By antium. 

c is also well informed about the Ostrogoths. The Suda 
and Photius approved of his style. ‘he majority of the 
surviving fragments of his history are preserved in Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus’ De legationibus. 


See Miller, FHG w (1851), 111 f.: Dindorl, Hist, Gr. Min," 


(1870), 383 ff.; C. De Boor, Excerpta de Legationtbus (1903), 155 {F., 
568 fl. H. H. S. 


MALEA, south-eastern promontory of Laconia, and of 
the whole Pcloponnesus, a dangerous corner tor shipping, 
chiefly because of the sudden veering of the winds off a 
harbourless coast. It was denounced on this account from 
Homer down to Byzantine writers. But in part this 
perilousness wasa literary tradition, and there was always 
much traffic through the narrow strait between Malea 
and Cythera. V. E. 


MALLIUS THEODORUS (cos. a.D. 399) wrote a De 
metris (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 6. 585-601). His philo- 
sophical and astronomical works are lost. 

Schanz-Tlostus, § 1o85. 


MAMERTINES, a body of Campanian (i.e. Oscan) 
mercenaries, whom Agathocles had settled im Syracuse, 
after his death treacherously seized Messana between 288 
and 283 B.C. Calling themselves Mamertim (Mamers 15 
the Oscan form of Mars), they dominated and plundered 
north-east Sicily, although temporarily checked by 
Pyrrhus, until defeated near the Longanus river by Hieron 
of Syracuse (? 265). At their request Carthage installed a 
protective garrison in Messana, but at the same time or 
soon afterwards they also asked Rome for help, thereby 
precipitating the First Punic War. When Rome accepted 
the alliance, they ejected the Carthaginian garrison and 
called in Appius Claudius (q.v. 5) Caudex, who drove 
back both Carthaginians and Hieron. 


M. Sirstrom, A Study m the Coinage of the Mamertines (Lund, 
1940). For the few inscriptions sce Conway, The Italic Dialects 1 
(1897), 1 f. H.H S 


MAMILIUS (1, PW 4) TUSCULANUS, Ocravius, 
said to have been the son-in-law of Tarquinius (q.v. 2) 
Superbus, and to have assisted the exiled king in his 
attempt to return to Rome by force. At the battle of Lake 
Regillus, ın which he commanded the army of the Latin 
League, he was defeated and killed. Though Livy’s 
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account of him (2. 18. 3 ff.) ultimately may depend on 
popular ballads, this does not disprove his historical 
character. 

Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 198. 


MAMILIUS(2, PW 1), Lucius, dictator of Tusculum, 
is praised by tradition for the voluntary help which he 
brought to the Roman Republic when its safety was 
menaced by the Sabine Appius Herdonius, who had 
entrenched himself on the Capitol (460 B.c.). Mamilius 
is said to have been rewarded with the Roman citizenship 
(458), which 1s likely to be a historical fact. P. T. 


MAMILIUS (3, PW 7) LIMETANUS, Gaws, as 
tribune in 109 B.C. set up a commission of ‘equestrian’ 
tudices (with Scaurus (q.v. 1) as onc of the chairmen) to 
Investigate the mishandling of relations with Jugurtha. 
‘Those condemned included Bestia, Cato (2), Galba (4), 
Opimius, and Postumuus (4) (qg.v.). He also passed a law 
(necessitated by the agrarian legislation of 133-111) to 
scttle boundaries, thus getting his cognomen. F. B. 


MAMURRA of Formiae, praefectus fabrum under 
Caesar in Spain (61 R.C.) and Gaul, where he accumulated 
great wealth. Fis extravagance aroused ill feeling, and 
Catullus (29, 41, 43, 51), who had personal reasons for 
disliking him, coupled his name scandalously with 
Caesar's. 

For a possible identification with Vitruvius, see SETRON TUS. EE 


P. T. 


MANCEPS has several meanings. Most commonly ıt 
denotes the successful bidder in an auction of contracts 
for thc sale or leasıng of State lands or for public works 
(see CONDUCTOR). Festus and others associate this with 
the raising of the hand ın bidding. But this 1s etymologic- 
ally unconvincing, and Festus also gives a quite different 
meaning, ‘quod manu capiatur’, which is presumably 
related to mancipatio and connected words and perhaps 
refers to res mancipi (see MANCIPA'10), manceps being a 
person with the power of mancipium or manu capiuni (see 
PATRIA POTESTAS). The original meaning of manceps in this 
context is, however, much disputed (cf. Plaut. Curc. 515, 
where manceps 1s evidently the person making a man- 
cipatio, the auctor). 

The manceps in State contracts normally acted on be- 
half of associates—in the late Republic of a societas 
publicanorum (see PUBLICAN!), but the details are obscure. 
Ile is sometimes, but not always, the magister of the 
societas. In the late Empire, when the functions of the 
publicant have become public duties discharged by guilds 
(collegia), manceps is a person charged with an obligatory 
public function (c.g. manctpes salinarum et thermarum for 
the salt monopoly and the public baths). 


M Kacr, Das altrom. ws (1940), 135 A.; P. Meylan, Studi de 
Francisci (1950) 1. 65 f1.; F. Kmep, Societas publicanorum (1890). 
B. N 


MANCINUS, Gaius Hostinius (PW 18), praetor 
urbanus c. 140 B.C. As consul 1n 137 he was defeated by 
the Numantines. His quaestor Tı. Gracchus (q.v. 3) 
secured a peace that saved the army; but it was disowned 
by the Senate at the suggestion of Scipio (q.v. 11), and 
Mancinus, with his own consent, was surrendered in 
expiation. When the Numantines refsed to accept him, 
he rcturned, was readmitted to citizenship and again 
became praetor. E. B. 


MANCIPATIO was a solemn transaction with copper 
and scales (per aes et libram), mentioned already in the 
XII Tables. In historical times it was a symbolic sale 
(Gaius calls it ‘imaginaria venditio’), but it originated, 
no doubt, as a real sale, the scales being for weighing 


MANCIPATIO 


out the price. As we know it, it served as a conveyance of 
ownership of res mancipt, and also for the transfer of 
rights akin to ownership over persons (see DOMINIUM, 
PATRIA POTESTAS, MANUS, ADOPTIO, EMANCIPATIO, NEXUM, 
SECURITY, INHFRITANCE—LAW OF, §3). Res manctpt in- 
cluded the most important objects in a primitive agri- 
cultural economy, such as land (solum Italicum), slaves, 
and beasts of draught and burden. In a sct form of words 
(Gaius 1. 119) the recipient asserted his ownership of the 
property, and struck the scales with the copper; the act 
acquired a kind of publicity by the presence of five 
citizens as witnesses and the (ibripens holding the scales 
(see TESTIMONIUM). A. B.; B. N. 


MANDURIA, principal town of the Sallentini in the 
‘heel’ of Italy. lts Messapic remains (extensive town- 
walls, necropolis, etc.) are of exceptional interest. The 
Tarentine mercenary, Archidamus ITI (q.v.), of Sparta 
possibly fell here, 338 b.c. (Plut. Agis 3. 2, emending 
Mandonion). A curious fountain described by Pliny (HN 
2. 226) still exists at modern Manduria. 


G. B, Arno, Manduria? (1954). E. T.S. 


MANES, the spirits of the dead. The most generally 
accepted derivation 1s that frorn the old Latin adjective 
manus, ‘good'; the appellation may be cuphemistic (but 
see Latte, RR 99, n. 3). (1) In carly times the dead were 
thought of as an undifferentiated mass with a collective 
divinity expressed in Dı Manes; Cicero (Leg. 2. 9. 22) 
quotes the ancient ordinance ‘decorum manium iura sacra 
sunto’. Graves were dedicated to them in the formula 
DIS MANINUS SACRUM, and they were worshipped at the 
festivals of the Feralia, Parentaha, and Lemuria (qq.v.). 
Irom this primary sense there are two derivatives: 
(a) manes is used by the poets in a topographical sense for 
the realm of the deud (e.g. Verg. Aen. 11. 181). (b) Manes 
was applied to the Graeco-Roman underworld gods, 
Dıs, Orcus, Persephone, etc. (e.g. Verg. Aen. 10. 39). 
(un) Later in a special, though still collective sense, the Di 
Manes were identified with the Di Parentes, the ancestors 
of the family (e.g. Ov. Met. 9. 407). (in) Still later manes 
came to be used of the soul of individual dead persons. 
The first recorded instance 1s Cic. Pis. 16 ‘conturatorum 
manes’, and in Augustan writers the usage is frequent 
(e.g. Livy 3. 58. 11 ‘manes Vergimiac’); and so in the 
famous line of Virgil, Aen. 6. 743, ‘quisque suos patimur 
manes’. From the beginning of the Empire it became 
customary on grave inscriptions to add to DIS MANIBUS 
SACRUM the name of the dead person in the genitive or 
dative case (see Latte, RR go, n. 4, for the inscriptional 
evidence). See also AVIER-LIEE, § 8. C. D. 


MANETHO (A. 280 n.c.), Egyptian high-priest in 
Heliopolis under the first two Ptolemies, who dedicated 
to Ptolemy II a history of Egypt (Atyurriaca) from 
mythical times to 323. His claim to have consulted the 
lists of kings (iepa ypaypara) implies that his version was 
more official than that of lHecatacus of Teos. The three- 
fold division of the thirty-one dynasties corresponds with 
the recognized division into old, middle, and new king- 
doms. Frequently used by Jewish and Christian writers 
to establish biblical chronology. 


FGrH in C 609; Manetho, ed. W. G. Waddell (Loeb; with 
Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, ed. F. E. Robbins). G. L. B. 


MANIA, Roman goddess of whom nothing certain is 
known except her name. This apparently means ‘the 
good one’, cf. manes, and may be a euphemism for a 
death-goddess. By way, it would appear, of the theory 
that the Lares (q.v.) are ghosts, ancient speculation made 
Mania their mother (Varro, Ling. 9. 61), and this affects 
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late cult (Henzen, Acta Arvalium (1874), 145 ; add Dessau, 
ILS 9522). 


F. Altheim, Hist. Rom. Rel. 117 f., 134. H.J. R. 


MANICHAEISM, a developed form of gnosticism 
(q.v.) founded by the Syriac-speaking Babylonian Mani 
(A.D. 216-77). At first influenced by a gnostic sect lke 
the Mandacans (some of whose hymns the Manichees 
used), he left the sect after two visions convinced him 
that he was a manifestation of the Paraclete promised by 
Jesus. After visiting India he returned to the Sassanid 
Empire, where he enjoyed friendly relations with Sapor 
I (q.v.); but Mazdean opposition under Bahram 1 led to 
his death. He left tracts, sermons, and hymns. A syste- 
matic catechism (AKephalaia), preserved in Coptic, was 
edited in Ins name. His doctrine was a religion of 
redemption in which dualistic myth provided a rationale 
for an ascetic ethic. A precosmic invasion of the realm of 
light by the forces of darkness had resulted in the present 
intermingling of good and evil, the divine substance being 
imprisoned in matter. In Jesus the Son of God came to 
save his own soul, lost in Adam. The Elect, to whom all 
worldly occupations und possessions were forbidden, 
participated in redemption and were destined for deliver- 
ance from transmigration. ‘The community also included 
an inferior order of Hearers who by keeping simple 
moral rules could hope for rebirth as one of the Elect. 

Proscribed in the Roman Empire by Diocletian (297: 
his edict is preserved) and later Emperors, it was attacked 
by Neoplatonists (Alexander of Lycopolis c. 300, Sım- 
plictus ¢. 540) and Christians (Hlegemonius, ‘Titus of 
Bostra, Serapion of ‘Thmuis, Ephraem Syrus, Epiphanius, 
Augustine, cf. Rylands papyrus 469). Nevertheless, ıt 
spread rapidly in the West; Augustine (q.v.) was a Hearer 
for nine years. Eustwards, the advent of Islam drove it 
across central Asia to survive in China till the fourteenth 
century. Important texts and paintings were found (18y5— 
1912) at ‘Turfan in Chinese ‘Turkestan, and many Coptic 
pupyri in Egypt in 1933. In the medieval West its legacy 
passed to the Paulicians and Bogomils. 


H -C. Puech, Le Mamcheisme (1040); G. Widengren, Mam und 
der Mamchaismus (1901, L.T. 1965) Bibliogtaphy, CAH xu. 773 ff 
H. C. 


MANILIUS (1, PW 12), Mantus. After a not very suc- 
cessful practorship in Spain (154 B.C., or 155) Manihus as 
consul in 149 commenced the siege of Carthage in the 
Third Punic War, his colleague L. Marcius Censorinus 
co-operating by sca. After two expeditions to Nepheris 
(south-cast of Tunis) had been saved from disaster by 
Scipio Aemilianus, Manilrus was superseded in 148. In 
133 he urged Tiberius Gracchus to submit his dispute 
with Octavius to the Senate. He was introduced by Cicero 
as one of the speakers in the De Republica. He was a 
famous jurist, one of three who ‘fundauerunt tus ciuile’ 
(Pomponius). Iis works included Monumenta, presum- 
ably consisting of responsa, and a collection of formulae 
(precedents for contracts, wills, and pleadings, etc.) A 
few of his actiones and responsa survive (sce Huschke, 
lurisprud. antetust. Reliquiae? 1. 5-7). H. H. S. 


MANILIUS (2, PW 10, cf. 23), Garus, on the last day of 
67 B.C. carried as tribune a law distributing freedmen 
through all the tribes; this the Senate annulled next day 
for non-observance of the trinundinum. Manulius then (66) 
conferred on Pompey the command against Mithridates 
and Tigranes, with imperium over all the provinces of 
Asia Minor. On laying down his tribunate he was pro- 
secuted for repetundae by Pompey’s cnemy Cn. Piso, but 
the case was dropped amid the disturbance of Jan. 65, 
to which date Cicero, praetor for 66, had postponed it. 


MANILIUS 


But Manilius was soon prosecuted for maiestas and 
condemned. 


Asconius 53, 57 {1.; Schol. Bob. Cic. Mil. 284 Or.; Dio 46. 42. 
4, Plut. Cre. Q. G.E. F. C. 


MANILIUS (3, PW 6), Marcus, author of the Astro- 
nomira, a didactic poem on astrology, wrote under 
Augustus and ‘Tiberius. (Book 1. 899 mentions Varus’ 
defeat in A.D. 9, while in 384-6, etc., Augustus (who died 
in August A.D. 14) is still alive, as he is in 2. 508-9; in 4. 
763-6 and 773-7 Tiberius is the reigning princeps.) Of 
the man himself we know nothing else whatever. Of his 
work we have five books. Book 1 (926 lines) describes the 
creation, the arrangement of the starry heavens, and the 
circles which mark them out; book 2 (970 lines) the signs 
of the zodiac, their characteristics, mutual aspects, and 
subdivisions; book 3 (682 lines) their division into twelve 
sortes, methods of determining the place of the horoscope, 
ete.; ; book 4 (935 lines) their influence on men born under 
them, their divisions as combined in decads, and other 
technicalitics ; book 5 (745 Imes) the risings of the other 
signs and their effects on children born on each occasion, 
Thus many essential parts of the subject are omitted, for 
instance any discussion of the movements and influence 
of the planets; but whether the work ıs incompletely 
preserved or was never finished we cannot tell. Manilius 
writes as an enthusiast for his subject, anxious to make 
converts and to provide practical instruction for their 
use, but his poem even if complete would not serve as 
a technical treatise. He is not seldom inaccurate and 
somctimes appears to have misunderstood his sources; 
what these were is unknown, for much of what he tells us 
appears nowhere clse. He 1s not a great poet, but his 
literary gifts are by no means negligible. If sometimes 
feeble or obscure, his language is correct, often forcible, 
and sometimes eloquent, and he writes with an casy 
mastery of the technique of hexameters; his skill in doing 
sums ın verse is worthy of Ovid. Much of the poem is 
condemned by its subject to find few readers, but the 
non-technical books 1 and 5,and the proems to the others, 
deserve to be better known. To students of Latin he will 
always appeal as the object of some of the best work of 
three great latinists, Scaliger, Bentley, and Housman. 

See also ASTROLOGY. 

Trxi AND COMMENTARY., A FE Housman, 5 vols 
Latun notes); text only, 1932. Dook z (with Enghsh notes and 
roe) H. W. Garrod, 1911. D. R. Shackleton Bailey, CQ 1956, 


W. Buhler, Hermes 1959, 475 ff. (with full bibhography of 
recent work) l R. A. B. M. 


MANIPULUS. With the introduction, perhaps during 
the fourth century B.C., of the pilum or throwing spear, 
the legion ceased to be a phalanx and was organized for 
open-order fighting. It was subdivided into thirty 
maniples, which in the Polybian period varied in strength 
from 120 to 200 men. Each maniple comprised two 
centuries, was commanded by the centurion of the right- 
hand century, and had tts own standard (signum). For 
tactical purposes the maniples were normally drawn up 
in three Lines with the rear units covering off the intervals 
in the line in front. After the introduction of the cohort as 
a tactical unit the maniple gradually lost its importance. 
ILM D.P. 


1903—30 (with 


Parker, Roman Legions, 11 ff. 


MANLIUS (PW 51), Marcus, according to Roman 
tradıtion defeated the Aequi as consul ın 392 B.C., held 
the Capıtol against the Gauls, and repulsed a night attack 
after being awakened by the cackling of the sacred geese 
(387); hence he was surnamed Capitolinus. It 1s not un- 
likely that he or his kinsmen rendered distinguished 
service againat the Celts, but the above story in its present 
form is probably an aetiological myth invented to explain 
the surname Capitolinus borne by a branch of the Manlii, 
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because they lived on the Capitol even before the sack of 
Romce. In the crisis that followed the Gallic catastrophe 
Manlıus, though a patrician, probably supported the poor 
against Camillus (q.v. 1), and may have made an abortive 
attempt at revolution, in which he fell. "The traditional 
account was greatly elaborated by late annalists, who 
read back into the story of Manlius the aims and policy 
of the plebs in and after the Gracchan period. 


Mommsen, Röm. Forsch. 
694, 734 Í. 


179 ff.; Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 
P. T. 
MANTINEA lay in a plain of south-east Arcadia, to 
the north of Tepea (q.v.). ‘I'he two States were constantly 
at war over boundaries and the control of the swallow- 
holes which drained the plain (Thuc. 5. 65); their rivalry 
often prevented the Arcadians from uniting against 
Sparta. Mantinea was synoecized from five villages 
(Strabo 337), probably c. 500 n.c., when its coinage 
began. lt became a moderate democracy c. 450 B.c. (for 
date of synoecism and democracy, not necessarily related, 
see PW xiv. 1318 ff.). Mantinea withdrew from the anti- 
Spartan movement after the Persian Wars (Idt. 9. 35) 
and supported Sparta in the helot revolt (Xen. Hell. 5. 
2. 3) (see also, on hfth-century Arcadian—Argive-Spartan 
relations, W. G. Forrest, “Themistokles and Argos’, CQ 
1960, 221 fÍ., and A. Andrewes, ‘Sparta and Arcadia in 
the Karly Fifth Century’, Phoenix 1952, 1 ff.); but under 
the democracy it grew in power and joined Sparta's 
enemics in 420. It was the scene of a decisive Spartan 
victory in 418. After the peace of 387 the Spartans obliged 
the Mantineans to dismantle their walls and live m 
villages, but after the battle of Leuctra (371) the city was 
restored. In 362 Epaminondas won his last victory over 
the Spartans here. The city was destroyed by the Achaean 
League in 223 and refounded under the name of Anti- 
gonea. Unlike most fortified Greek cities, Mantinea 
stood in the middle of a plain. 
IG v. 2,461. G. Fougères, Afantinée et l' 4vcadte ortentale (1898); 


Bolte, PW xv. 1290 ft., W. J. Woodhouse, ing Agis of Spartu 
(1933) (battle of 418 B.C ). T-JD;RJH. 


MANTUA, modern Mantova, town of (presumably) 
Etruscan origin between Cremona and Verona in Cis- 
alpine Gaul (q.v.), situated amid the sluggish waters of 
the River Mincius. Seldom mentioned in ancient litera- 
ture, Mantua ıs famous as the town near which Virgil 
was born and whose territory the Second Trnumvirate 
confiscated. E. T. 5. 


MANUBIAE (or manibiae, as in inscriptions. From manus 
and habea, or rather perhaps from an old verb manuo -- to 
grasp). The onginal meaning of this term has been 
variously defined, (1) (Mommsen) as the revenue raised 
from the public sale of booty (Gell. 13. 25. 28: ‘pecunia 
per quaestorem populi Romani ex praeda uendita con- 
tracta’), or, (2), more probably (Karlowa), as the portion 
of the booty reserved for the victorious general, which he 
could dispose of at his discretion (Ps.-Asc. in Cic. Verr. 
2. 1. 54: ‘manubiae . . . sunt praeda imperatoris pro 
portione de hostibus capta’). Although legally he could 
not be prosecuted for any use to which he put his share 
of the booty, the commander generally devoted ıt to 
works of public utility (temples, roads, forums, theatres, 
etc.), or, to avoid popular resentment, he shared ıt or the 
proceeds of its sale with his officers and men. Thus the 
distinction between praeda and manubiae was easily for- 
gotten or ignored, especially when the Emperors com- 
pelled their officials to contribute a certain amount of 
their manubtae to the Emperor’s privy purse. 

Mommsen, Röm. Forsch. n. 4413 ff. (cf. J. Marquardt, Ram. 


Staatsverw., i 277 Í); O. Karlowa, Rom. Rechtsgesch. (a8i5=t901) 
u. 1, 5 (cf. Ph. Fabia, Dar.—Sag. nı. 2, 1582 ff.). P.’ 
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MANUS was the power (akin to patria potestas, q.v.) 
which a husband might have over his wife. Entry into 
manus (conventio in manum) took place in three ways. 
Confarreatio, the earliest form, was a religious ceremony 
in the presence of ten witnesses (requiring the assistance 
of a pontiff and the utterance of formal words); it was 
necessary for, and perhaps confined to, the members of 
certain priesthoods. Coemptio, evidently a survival of 
marriage by purchase, was a mancipatio (q.v.) of the wife 
to the husband. In the absence of these two forms, 
marriage by itself did not result in manus, but would do 
so by prescription (usus) if the partners lived together as 
man and wife uninterruptedly for a year. By a rule of 
the XIT ‘Tables if the wife was absent for three successive 
nights, the usus was interrupted. The legal effects of 
conventio in manum were similar to those of adoptio (q.v.), 
the wife being filiae loco to her husband. 

Marriage with manus was evidently uncommon by the 
end of the Republic. Usus was obsolete by the second 
century A.D., and coemptio was perhaps only used as a 
collusive device (coemptio fiduciae causa) to enable a 
woman to escape from tutela (see GUARDIANSHIP). Con- 
farreatio may have lasted as long as the old religion. See 
also MARRIAGE, LAW OF. B. N. 


MAPS (nivaxes). For measuring distances the Greeks 
and Romans counted the steps of a pedestrian or esti- 
mated the length of a sea-journey on a basis of 500 stades 
(c. 55 statute miles) by sea. Lacking the compass, they 
determined direction by the sun or stars. For latitude 
they used sticks that projected their shadow into a bowl 
(moio, introduced from Babylon by Anaximander). For 
longitude they were reduced to gucsswork, since their 
sand- or water-clocks were useless for synchronizing. 
In spite of this prinutive equipment, the Greeks achieved 
considerable proficiency im cartography. Their first 
world-maps, constructed in the sixth century by Anaxi- 
mander and Fecatucus (1) (qq.v.), showed a plane land- 
muss of circular contour round the Mediterranean basin. 
Herodotus (esp. 4. 36-40) derided these ‘Compass-drawn’ 
maps and had a rudimentary idea of meridians, Local 
maps had become familiar in the fifth century (Ar. Nub. 
200 ff.). 

The foundations of scientific cartography were laid 
when Aristotle (Cael. 293" fE., Mete. 3624 ff.) confirmed 
the sphericity of the earth (previously assumed by 
Pythagoras) and defined more closely the five zones of 
Parmenides. Parallels of latitude were established by 
Pytheas (q.v.), and Dicacarehus (q.v.; c. 310 B.C.) laid 
down a median line from Gibraltar to the Himalayas. 
Eratosthenes (q.v.; c. 200) made a scientific and accurate 
computation of the carth’s circumference, and drew two 
main axes of latitude and longitude intersecting at Rhodes, 
with corresponding parallels. His world-map was the 
first to achieve tolerable accuracy. Hipparchus (q.v. 4; c. 
140) divided Eratosthenes’ main parallel of latitude into 
360 degrees and drew 12 parallels of lautude (with details 
of longest days), dividing the land-mass into ‘climata’ 
or zones. Crates constructed a large globe (with three 
imaginary land-masses besides the known one). 

The results of Greck curtography were combined with 
data from Roman road-makers by Artemidorus, and 
especially by Agrippa (Pliny, HN 3. 17; R. Mauny, 
Hespéris 1949, 47 ff.), who set up a large globe at Rome. 
Strabo discussed the principles of map-making on plane 
and sphere (3. 116-17, 120). Lastly, Ptolemy (q.v. 4) con- 
structed a plane world-muap, using a modified method of 
conical projection (with curvec lines of latitude and longi- 
tude), and furnished delusively accurate calculations of 
latitude north of the Equator and of longitude east of the 
Canaries. Copies of his map survive in his manuscripts. 
Other extant maps are a street-plan of Rome (Forma 
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Urbis Romae) ¢. A.D. 200; the Peutinger Table (q.v.); and 
various road-maps (see ITINERARIES). See also GEOGRAPHY, 
PEUTINGER ‘TABLE. 

LE. H. Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography (1879, 1883, 195 
with maps; E. 1l. Warmington, Greek ana eee E 
H. Berger, Geschichte der eistenschafthchen Erdkunde der Griechen? 
(1903); W. Kubitschek, PW x. 2022 it. ; and Suppl. vi. 31 & Thom- 
son, Hist. Anc. Geog , index s.vv. mups, Eratosthenes, Thpparchus, 
Strabo, Ptolemy, ete.; A. Libault, Histoire de la cartogra hie (1959): 
R. M. Bentham, The Fragments of Eratosthenes (1948; Univ. of 
London; unpublished but very important); D., R. Dicks, The Geo- 
graphical Fragments of Hipparchus (1960), 204 t. (stereographic 
proiection); 140 IT. (circumference ol the earth); cf. Dicks, CO 1955, 
248 ff, (xA(uatu); O. Neugebaucr, The Exact Seiences in Antiquity 
(1942), 220 f1.; A. Diller, Jsts 1949, 6 f. L. H. W 


MARATHON, a large Attic deme on the north-cast 
coast, with its centre near Vrana, although the scanty 
remains thcre do not justify a positive identification. It 
commanded purt of a long, fertile plain lying beside a 
deep bay sheltered at its northern end, and was a member 
of an ancient religious confederacy of neighbouring com- 
munities called the Vctrapolis. Partly because it was 
connected to Athens by a main road running south of 
Mt. Pentelicus, the plain was the scene of two hostile 
landings, the first by Pisistratus c. 545 B.C. when he 
recovered Athens for the last time, the second by the 
Persians ın 490 when the Athenians helped by the 
Plataeans became the first Greeks to defeat Persia. Of 
the sons of Marathon perhaps Herodes (q.v. 2) Atticus 
was the most famous. 

W. K. Pritchett, Marathon (1960); E. Vanderpool, ‘The Deme of 


M. anau the Flerakloon, AJ-irch 1966, 319 fl., ‘A Monument to the 
Battle of M ’, Hesp. 1966, 93 ff1.; N. G. Hammond, JHS ae J 
W.J.PE. 


MARBLE. Under padppapos,' marmor, the ancients in- 
cluded granites, porphyries, and all stones capable of 
taking a high polish. 

In the third millennium B.c. the white marbles of the 
Greek Islands were used for Cycladic sculpture. The 
Minoans employed coloured marbles and breccias for 
vases and furniture and in architecture for facings and 
column bases. The Mycenaeans also used coloured 
marbles including green porphyry and rosso antico for 
furniture and in architectural decoration. Neither the 
Minoans nor the Mycenaeans used marble as a building 
stone or for sculpture. 

The fine white marbles of Greece and the Greck 
Islands were widely used for architecture and sculpture 
from the seventh century B.C. onwards. Grey Naxian and 
white Parian were the best of the island marbles; Attic 
marbles were the fine-grained Pentelic used in the Par- 
thenon and other fifth-century buildings, and the inferior 
Hymettian. Coloured marbles for use especially in 
interior decoration came into fashion in Hellenistic times. 

In Italy the Etruscans made little use of marble and 
the famous quarries at Luna (Carrara) were not opened 
commercially until the middle of the first century n.c. by 
the Romans. Augustus employed marble, specially Luna 
marble, extensively in his programme of rebuilding the 
city of Rome. Throughout the Empire public buildings 
were often constructed of marble, but more commonly 
the marble was used as a facing for brick and concrete 
construction. A wide variety of coloured marbles was 
popular; they were uscd for columns as well as interior 
decoration. For statuary the Romans used Luna marble, 
most of the Greck marbles, and some coloured marbles. 
A flourishing marble trade was carried on throughout the 
Empire, the main quarnes being ın imperial control under 
a special office, the ratio marmorum. The storehouses of 
foreign murbles have been discovered by the Tiber in 
Rome. 


Pliny, HN 46 Po al dell'arte antica, s.v. marmo; J. B. Ward- 
Perkins, JRS 1951, 89 D. E. S. 


MARCELLINUS 
MARCELLINUS (1) (probably 2nd c. a.p.), author of 


an extant work [epi ofvypav, borrowed very largely from 
Hippocrates. 


Ed. H. Schone, Festschrift sur 49. Versammlung deutscher Philo- 
logen und Schulmdnner (1907). 


MARCELLINUS (2), biographer of Thucydides (text 
in Jones and Powecll’s ed. of Thuc., 1938). His ‘Life’ 
contains three sections, of which A (ch. 1-45) is probably 
the ‘Life of Thucydides’ from [Proclus’] Chrestomathia, 
worked over by a schoolmaster, and B (ch. 46-53) by a 
contemporary of Dion. Hal. (perhaps Caccilius), whose 
main interest was Thucydides’ style. To these Zosimus 
(5th c. a.b.) added C (ch. 54-8) to make the introduction 
to his edition of scholia on Isocrates, Demosthenes, and 
Thucydides. Marcellinus was probably the scholar, who, 
shortly after Justinian, isolated the Vhucydidean scholia 
and gave the composition his name. Its main value lics in 
the biographical parts, where the deductive method is 
employed to reach sound conclusions. F. W. W. 


MARCELLUS (1), Mancus CLavunius (PW 220), served 
in the First Punic War and was augur, acdile, and practor. 
As consul (222 n.c.) he campaigned successfully against 
the Insubres, relieving Clastidıum and winning the spolia 
opima (q.v.) by killing the Gallic chief Viridomarus in 
single combat: he celebrated a triumph. As praetor LI he 
thwarted Hannibal’s attack on Nola (216). He was ap- 
pointed consul suffectus for 215, but abdicated when the 
augurs objected to two plebeian consuls and declared 
his election invalid. In 215, with proconsular z:mperzum, 
and as consul IIT in 214 he followed a Fabian strategy 
from his base at Castra Claudiana near Sucssula, whence 
he parried two further thrusts by Hanmbal on Nola; in 
214 he stormed Casilinum. From the autumn until 211 
he served in Sicily. He sacked Leontini, commenced the 
blockade of Syracuse by land and sea (213), stormed 
Epipolae (212), and finally took Syracuse despite the 
engineering skill of Archimedes (211), After routing a 
Carthaginian force near Himera he returned to Rome 
and celebrated an ovatio. As consul IV (210), proconsul 
(209), and consul V (208) he skirmished cautiously but 
successfully against Hannibal until he was killed while 
reconnoitring near Venusia. Named the Sword of Rome, 
he had shown an energy which set him above most of his 
contemporaries, while the exaggerations which embellish 
the annalistic accounts of his exploits against Ilannıbal 
are a tribute to his vigorous personality. His faith was 
exemplified in his dedication of temples to Tonos and 
Virtus, his appreciation of Greck culture by the artistic 
treasures which he shipped from Syracuse to Rome. Ior 
his appearance see coin, CAH, PI. IV, 57. H. H.S. 


MARCELLUS (2), Marcus Craunius (PW 222), eldest 
son of (1), tribune (204 B.c.), curule acdile (200), practor 
in Sicily (198), became consul in 196, crushing the 
Insubrians near Comum; he was legate in Gaul (193). 
Censor ın 189 with ‘I’. Flamininus, he restored census 
rights to the Campanians. He died in 177. A. H. McD. 


MARCELLUS (3), Marcus CLaupius (PW 225), tribune 
in 171 B.C., was praetor in 169, when, after intervening in 
the levies, he commanded in Spain (169-168) ; he became 
consul in 166 in Liguria. He was consul again in 155 in 
Liguria, and for a third time ın 152, within the ten years’ 
interval, on account of the war in Spain. He subdued 
the Celtiberians and negotiated a peace in the liberal tra- 
dition of Sempronius Gracchus (152-151); the Scipionic 
tradition (in Polybius) depreciates his achievement. He 
was drowned in 148 on an embassy to Africa. 


H. Simon, Roms Kriege tn Spanien, 154-133 v. Chr. (1962), re ff.; 
R. L. Calvert, Athenaeum 1964, 11 ff. A. H. McD. 
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MARCELLUS (4), Marcus Caunius (PW 229), consul 
51 B.C., proposed a motion, declared illegal by the Caesar- 
ians, probably to recall Caesar on 1 Mar. 50. Pompey 
resisted this, but in October Marcellus carried various 
resolutions which, though some were vetoed, ensured that 
the question be discussed on the ensuing 1 March. He 
also declared invalid the Lex Vatinia on Novum Comum, 
and flogged a citizen of Comum to prove that he was not 
a Roman. After Pharsalus Marcellus retired to Myti- 
lene, but in Sept. 46 Caesar allowed his return; Cicero in 
gratitude delivered the pro Marcello, But in May 45 Mar- 
cellus was murdered at the Pirucus, and Cacsar, unjustly 
according to Cicero, was suspected of complicity. 


Sources. (a) The Relatio of 51: [Hirtius], BGall. 8. 53. 1; Suet. 
Tul. 28; re Ae s9. 1; App. BCiw. 2. 25; Cic. Att. B. 3. 3; (b) the 
flogging: E. G. WWardy, Problems in Roman History (1924), 1 26 f č 


MARCELLUS (5), Gaius Craupius (PW 216), first 
cousin of (4), was consul in 50 B.C. Frustrated in his 
efforts to procure Caesar’s recull, he called on Pompey to 
take command of the two legions stationed at Capua and 
to raise more troops (2 Dec.). After the outbreak of war, 
however, he remained in Italy and obtained Caesar's 
pardon. He took no part in the dissensions of 44-42 and 
died in 40. By his wife Octavia (2) he had three children, 
Marcellus (7) and two daughters: the elder Marcella 
married, c. 28 n.C., Agrippa (3) and, after being divorced 
by him in 21, Tullus Antonius (8); the younger Marcella, 
born in 40, was married to a M. Valerius Messalla (cos. 
12 B.c.), and to Paullus (4 or perhaps 5). 

Syme, Rom. Rev., sec index. G. W. R.: T. J. C. 


MARCELLUS (6), Garus CLauntus (PW 217), brother 
of (4), was consul in 49 n.c. He supported Pompey and 
crossed over to Greece with him; in 48 he was joint- 
commander of the Rhodian section of his fleet, Te prob- 
ably died before the battle of Pharsalus. T.J. C. 


MARCELLUS (7), Marcus CLaunius (PW 230), son of 
(5) above and of Octavıa (2), sister of Augustus, was born 
in 42 R.C. His betrothal in 39 to a daughter of Sextus 
Pompcuus (q.v. 6) was brief. In 25 he and Tiberius 
served in Spain under Augustus, whose preference for 
Marcellus was shown by his marriage ın the same year 
to Julia (q.v. 2); and in 24 a more rapid anticipation of 
the normal cursus was decreed for Marcellus than for 
Tiberrus. In 23, as aedile, Marcellus gave exceptionally 
magnificent games. He began to be thought of as a rival 
to Agrippa (q.v. 3) for the position of heir to the monarchy, 
but he dicd late ın 23. He was buried in Augustus’ own 
mausoleum; Octavia named a library after him and 
Augustus a theatre. His death was lamented by Virgil 
(Aen. 6. 860-86) and Propertius (3. 18). 

Syme, Rom. Rev., see mdex. 

LIBRARY AND THratne. Platner-Ashby, 84 f., 513 {f.; Nash, Pict. 
Dict. Rome i. 254 fi 418 ff. 


ICONOGRAPHY. H. Poulsen, Acta archaeologica 1946, 12, 22 ff ; 
L. Fabbrini, Arch. Class. 1961, 152 ff. A el joc 


MARCELLUS (8), Marcus Pompontus (early rst c. 
A.D.), grammurian, notorious for pedantic purism in 
diction. Nothing of his work remains. 

Schanz-—Hosius, § 475 a- 


MARCELLUS (9) of Side, physician and poet, lived 
under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius and wrote forty-two 
books of "Jarpixa in heroic metre (lost); Tepi AuxavOpwzov; 
a poem [epi ty8vwv (fragments preserved); Epigrammata 
written in A.D. 160 for Herodes Atticus’ Trivpion. 


Ed. M. Schneider, Commentationes philologae quibus O. Ribbeckio 
... congratulantur discipuli (1888), 119. M. Wellmann, Marcellus von 
Side als Arzt (1934). 


MARCELLUS 
MARCELLUS (10), ULpius (PW 4), a Roman jurist of 


the second half of the second century A.D., a member of 
the consilium of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. 
An acute, independent thinker, he criticizes effectively 
the opinions of earlier jurists (even those of Julianus, 
q.v. 2), and is cited with predilection by his successors. 
His main work was the Digesta (thirty-one books), a 
partly casuistic, partly dogmatic treatise, which was 
extensively used by later jurists (particularly by Ulpianus 
(q.v. 1) in his commentary on the Edict), and was also 
discussed in special commentaries by Ulpianus and 
Scaevola (q.v. 5). Marcellus also wrote notae to the 
Digesta of Julianus and to Pomponius’ Regulae, and 
besides this a collection of Responsa, a commentary Ad 
legem Iuliam et Papiam, and five books De officio consults. 

A. B.; B.N. 


MARCIA, a freedwoman, was mistress of Quadratus 
and, after his execution, of Commodus (q.v.). I'riend and 
helper of the Christians, she co-opcrated in the murder 
of Commodus. She later marned Eclectus and was killed 
by Didius Juhanus. H. M. D. P. 


MARCIANA, ULria, older sister of Trajan (q.v.), was 
born at latest by A.D. 48 and probably married C. Salonius 
Matidius Patruinus (d. 78), by whom she had one 
daughter, Matidia (q.v.). Pliny (Pan. 84) speaks of her 
closeness to 'IFrajan and Plotina. Indeed Trajan named 
for her two new settlements: Coloma Ulpia Marciana 
Traiana (Thamugadi, g.v.). and Marctanapolis in Lower 
Moesia (Provadiya). Though Marciana at first refused 
the title Augusta, she had accepted it by 105 (JLS 288). 
On her death in 112, she was consecrated (Fasti Ost., 
s.a.) and im 119 Hadrian apparently flanked a temple to 
Matidia in Rome with halls commemorating both 
Marciana and Matidia. 


Coins, B.M Cons, Rom. Emp. in (1936), Strack, Untersuchungen I 
(1931), 41, 201 Katalog. 

L Rubel, Z fur dw dst. Gym. 1916, 488 fl ; L. Vidmann, Fasti 
Ost. (1957), 64, Vlatner—Ashby, 81, Wegner, derrscherbild n. 3 
(1956). M. IL. 


MARCIANUS, Arius (PW 88), onc of the last classical 
Roman jurists, was active in the period alter Caracalla. 
He was the author of voluminous manuals (/nstitutiones, 
Regulae) and some monographs, chiefly in the domain of 
criminal procedure, and perhaps addressed to the new 
citizens created by the Constitutio Antoniniana (see 
CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN) for the purpose of instructing them 
in Roman Law. He cites numerous rescripts, especially 
from the period 198-211. ‘This has led some to conjecture 
that he held office in the imperial chancery. His writings 
are elegant, clear, well-arranged, and not unoriginal. 


W. W Buchland, Stud: Riccobono 1 (1932). And see under JUUNIS- 
PRUDI'NCE. A. B.; B. N. 


MARCIUS (1, PW ọ), Ancus, traditionally the fourth 
king of Rome (642-617 u.c.), 18 probably a historical 
figure and not an annalistic reduplication of the portrait 
of Numa. To surmise, from the connexion of Marcius’ 
name with Mars, that he was a god, or that his acts are 
mere duplications of achicvements by members of the 
gens Marcia, is quite gratuitous. He did not build the 
Aqua Marcia (cf. RFX 1) or capture and colonize Ostia 
(q.v.), but mdubitably he seized from the Etruscans a 
lerritory near the sult-pits at the Tiber mouth, he en- 
larged Rome, and he built the Pons Sublicius. 
Ogilvie, Comm, Livy 1-5, 125 ff. 


MARCIUS (2, PW 97) RUTILUS, Gavs, consul in 
357, 352, 344, and 342 B.C., was the first plebeian dictator 
(356) and censor (351). His repulse of an Etruscan invasion 
in 356, for which despite patrician opposition Marcius 


P. T. 
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was granted a triumph, led to the foundation of the first 
Roman settlement at Ostia. By a natural confusion this 


scttlement was subsequently attributed to King Ancus 
Marcıus (q.v. 1). P. T. 


MARCIUS (3) is the eponymous author of a number of 
miscellaneous oracular sayings current in Rome in carly 
days. During the Punic Wars certain carmina Marciana 
similar to the Sibylline oracles, succeeded in obtaining 
sufficient authority to give rise to the Ludi Apollinares 
celebrated in 212, This may have been due partly to 
war-time conditions, and partly to the collection of 
scattered oracular sayings and prophccies ordered to be 
made by the Senate in the previous year. There seem to 
have been two diverging views about their authorship. 
According to Cicero (Diw. 1. 115; 2. 113), whose view 15 
supported by Servius in his commentary on Aeneid 6, 
there were Marcu fratres, men of noble birth, who 
wrote prophecies and oracular sayings. According to 
Livy, however, and several later writers, there was one 
only, vates Marcius; and it seems impossible to determine 
the truth more exactly. 

Of an ancient collection of praecepta under the name 
of Marcrus three Saturnian quotations survive, which 
may be dated at latest as of the second century n.c. It is 
uncertain whether they have any connexion with Marcrus 
vates. 

See Morel, FPL 63. A. L. P. 


MARCOMAN(N)I (Stat. Silv. 3. 3. 170 scans Marco- 
mani), a West-German (Suebic) tribe, the name meaning 
inhabitants of a border country, are first mentioned 
by Caesar. Stirred up by the Cimbri and 'Teutones, 
the Marcomanni left Saxony and Thuringia (c. 100 
B.C.) and settled down on the upper and middle Main; 
they joined Ariovistus’ expedition against Gaul. Attacked 
by the elder Drusus (9 B.c.), they emigrated to Bohemia 
(c. 8 .c.), There Maroboduus (q.v.) established a power- 
ful kingdom, which Augustus considered a danger and 
wanted to destroy, but was hindered by the Pannonian- 
Illyrian revolt. Weakened by a war against Arminius, 
Maroboduus was expelled by Catualda (a.D. 19), who in 
turn was overthrown by Vibilius (20), the following kings 
being morc or less dependent on Rome. After wars under 
Domitian and Nerva peace prevailed till the great 
Marcomannic wars (166-72; 177-80) under M. Aurelius. 
The Marcomanni must have played their part ın the 
subsequent wars on the middle Danube, though they are 
not very frequently mentioned. After 500 they left 
Bohemia and occupied Bavaria. 


J. Klose, Roms Klentel- und Randstaaten am Rhein und an der 
Donau (1934); R. Heuberger, Adio 1931, 89 fl.; L. Schmidt, Geschichte 
der deutschen Stamme bis zum Ausgang der Volkerwanderung. Die 
Westgermaner (1938); W. Zwikker, Studien zur Maurkussdule 1 
(Amsterdam, ab. F. A, W. S. 


MARDONIUS, the brilliant young nephew and son- 
in-law of Darius, took over command in lonia c. 492, 
immediately after the great lonian Revolt, and removed 
onc major cause of discontent by abolishing government 
through ‘tyrants’ and permitting democracies, He may 
have served during the Revolt, under Datıs at Lindos 
(Lind. Tempelchromk, cd. Blinkenberg (1915), 38). He 
then restored Persian authority in southern Thrace, 
despite storm damage to his fleet off Mount Athos, and 
being himself wounded by the Brygians. Herodotus 
makes him the moving spirit of Xerxes’ invasion. Left in 
command in Greece after Salamis, he vainly attempted 
to detach Athens from the Greck alliance by offers of 
favourable terms. Withdrawing from Attica in 479 in face 
of the Greck Jnnd-forces, he gave battle near Plataea and 
was defeated and killed (see PERSIAN WARS). 


Hdt. 6. 43-5; 7. 5, 9; 8, 9, passim; Heluch, Gr. Gesch. ii^. 83 n į 


MARINUS 


MARINUS (c. A.D. 130), anatomist, often mentioned by 
Galen, perhaps lived ın Alexandria. 

Works: (1) Avatopixai éeyxecpnoers; (2) an Anatomy 
in 20 books; (3) a book on the roots of the nerves; (4) an 
Anatomy of the muscles; (5) a commentary on aphorisms. 

W. D. R. 


MARIUS (1, PW 14, Suppl. vi), Gatrus, born c. 157 B.C. 
near Arpinum (q.v.), of an equestrian family apparently 
not of long standing, but with good Roman connexions 
Qncluding the Metelli). Serving under Scipio (q.v. rr) 
Aemilianus at Numantia, he attracted his attention and 
thus won an elective military tribunate (perhaps 129, 
before Scipio’s death). Quaestor c. 123, he was helped to 
a tribunate by the Metelli (1 19), but— in an anul-Optimate 
atmosphere—carried a law impeding Optimate inter- 
vention in comitial voting procedure, and threatened 
Metellus (q.v. 5) who opposed ıt. Disliked for this, he 
failed to gain an acdileship, but became practor (115), 
barely securing acquittal (through his ‘equestrian’ con- 
ncxions) when prosecuted for ambitus. His year passed 
guietly, and as proconsul in Spain he showed aptitude at 
guerrilla warfare. On his return he brought off a coup by 
marrying a patrician Julia (later aunt of Caesar, 1). In 
109 Metellus (q.v. 6), impressed with his promise, for- 
gave his past and took him to Numidia as his senior 
legate. "There Marius began to aim at a consulship. In- 
sulted by Metellus over this, he intrigued against him in 
Numidia and Rome and secured clection for 107; by a 
special law he superseded Mctellus. In enrolling troops 
he remedied the long-standing manpower shortage by 
admitting proletarii (q.v.), thus creating-—without realiz- 
ing it—a new type of client army, bound to its commander 
as its patron. 

After fighting against Jugurtha (g.v.) with varying 
success, he finished the war through the diplomacy of his 
quaestor Sulla (q.v. 1) and triumphed on 1 Jan. 104, 
having already been clected consul agam to oppose a 
threatened German invasion of Italy. Consul each year 
until 10r, he enrolled a new army and—building on the 
work of Rutilius (q.v. 1)—improved its organization, 
equipment, and training (see ARMIFS, ROMAN); he finally 
defeated the Teutoncs (q.v.) at Aquae Sextiae (102) and 
with Catulus (g.v. 2) the Cimbri (q.v.) at the Vercellue 
(probably near Rovigo, in the Po valley) (101). He thus 
built up immense auctoritas, attracting nobles who 
hoped for his favour (see CATULUs 2), retaining the support 
of equites and’ plebs, and securing the cliecntship of his 
Numidian vetcrans through land grants passed for him 
by Saturninus (q.v. 1). Voted a sixth consulship (100) 
without scrious opposition, he hoped for simular aid for 
his German army and gladly co-operated with Saturninus 
in bringing about Metellus Numidicus’ exile. But when 
he saw Saturninus building up independent power, he 
joined the Optimates in defending the Republic against 
him. He thus alienated Saturninus’ supporters, but 
offended the Optimates by refusing to agree to Metellus’ 
return; and when this was brought about, he had to 
admit defeat and left for Asia Minor (where he met 
Mithridates, q.v. 6), giving up hope of a censorship. 

He returned when the award of an augurate in his 
absence restored his dignitas, and during the gos he 
parricd attacks launched on his friends (see AQUILLIUS 
(3), NORHANUS (1)) and on his auctoritas (c.g. by the 
prosecution of T. Matrinius (Cic. Balb. 48 f.), to whom 
he had given the citizenship); yet he seems gradually to 
have lost many of his noble friends as his importance 
faded. Seizing an opportunity in 92, he reasserted his 
links with the equites and showed his power in the pro- 
secution of Rutilius (q.v. 1). Though he had favoured 
Italian enfranchisement, especially as a reward for 
military service, he probably opposed Drusus (q.v. 2), 
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who wanted to bring it about with the greatest bencfit to 
his own faction; in co-operation with L. Marcius Phil- 
ippus (q.v. 4) Marius mobilized his Italian clients against 
him. In 90 he commanded with fair success, on part of 
the northern front in the Social War, but failed to secure 
a special commission to save the State and retired 
offended, espccially as the Optimates now embraced 
Sulla, who sought, for advancement at the expense of 
Marius. 

With war in the East imminent, Marius hoped for 
another consulship for 88 and violently opposed the 
attempt of his former friend Caesar (3) Strabo to gain it. 
In this he co-operated with Sulpicius (q.v. 1) Rufus; and 
when Sulla gained the consulship and command, Sulpi- 
cius, his Drusan plans rebuffed by the Optimates, joined 
Marius and, m return for political support, passed a law 
transferring the command to him. Sulla replied by armed 
usurpation; Marius, unprepared for this, had to flee (in 
dramatic circumstances, later much embroidered) and 
finally found security among his African veterans. After 
the expulsion of Cinna (q.v. 1) he landed ın Etruria, 
collected an army among his veteran clicnts, imposed 
himself on Cinna as an ally, sacked Ostia, and brought 
about the capture of Rome. He and Cinna became 
consuls 86 and he was voted the Eastern command. His 
enemies— particularly treacherous friends like Antonius 
(1), Catulus (2), Caesar (2), and Crassus (2) (qq.v.}— 
were cruelly punished, until Cinna stopped the slaughter. 
Marnis’ health now gave out and he died before he could 
take up his command. 

A typical novus homo ‘q.v.), like Cato (q.v. 1) before 
him and Ciccro (q.v. 1) after, Marius wanted to beat the 
nobles at their own political game, substituting sclf-made 
support for their inherited connexions. It did not occur 
to him—as it did to some nobles from the Gracchi through 
Sulla to Cuesar—that the rules of the game could be 
changed. ‘Though connected with the equites by birth 
and interests, and favourmg the welfare of soldiers 
(including Italians), he had no positive policies or solu- 
tions for basic problems. Yet he marks an important 
stage in the dechine of the Republic. creating the client 
army (which Sulla taught him how to use), he was the 
first to show the possibilities of an alliance of a military 
leader with demagogues and a noble faction. His noble 
opponents, on the other hand, in their attitude both to 
him and to Sulla, revealed their lack of political principle 
and loss of power and cohesion. 


Marius, after hia death, remained a hero to the Populares and a 
villan to thar opponents. Cicero (also a novus homo trom Arpinum) 
uneasily admired him ‘The sources are conflicting and difficult co 
evaluate. ‘hey are fully treated in the modern works, sce esp T. F. 
Camey, A Biography af Gams Marius (1961). Ct. also E. Badian, 
Hist 1962, 214 tf. (with bibhography); J. van Ooteghem, Cras 
Marius (1964). E. B. 


MARIUS (2, PW 15), son of (1) and of a Jula (aunt of 
Caesar, q.v. 1), born c. 110 B.C., shared his father’s flight 
and return (88-87). Made consul of 82 (to his mother’s 
horror) with Carbo (q.v. 2), who hoped to exploit his 
name against Sulla (1), he was defeated by Sulla at Sacri- 
portus; besieged in Praeneste, he dicd during its capture 
by Ofella (q.v.). E. B. 


MARTUS (3, PW 42) GRATIDIANUS, Marcus, 
nephew, both by birth and by adoption, of (1) and second 
cousin of Cicero (q.v. 1). As tribune (87 5.c.) he supported 
Cinna (q.v. 1) and after his return to Rome prosecuted 
Catulus (q.v. 2), who killed himself. Praetor twice, he 
announced as his own a plan evolved by the praetors and 
tribunes to improve the coinage and, in gratitude, re- 
ceived heroic honours (Cic. Off. 3. 80 f.); but he was not 
allowed to become consul. After Sulla’s victory he was 
cruelly killed by his brother-in-law Catiline (q.v.) at the 
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request of Catulus (q.v. 3), and his head was thrown into 
Praeneste. 

The scheme for the coinage probably involved having 
coins tested by expert slaves or freedmen (in private 
employ) and sealed in bags authenticated with a marked 
bone tab (see PW, s.v. ‘Nummulartus’). This became 
standard practice. E. B. 


MARIUS (4, PW 28), Sextus, wus a very wealthy owner 
of mines in Spain. He was accused unsuccessfully in A.D. 
25, but in 33 he was charged with incest and thrown from 
the Tarpeian rock. His mines became imperial property. 


MARIUS (5) MAXIMUS, a biographer of the Em- 
perors from Nerva to Macrinus or Elagabalus, a ‘con- 
tinuator’ and imitator of Suetonius. Ilis work does not 
survive. He is probably the Marius Maximus who had a 
long senatorial carecer, governed Syria, Africa, and Asia, 
and was praefectus urbi in A.D. 217 (LLS 2935). He was a 
source of the ‘Historia Augusta’, in which his entirely 
uncritical attitude is reproduced, though the authors of 
the work complain of his verbosity and unreliability. 
Most of hts material was concerned withthe scandals of 
the imperial court and the city of Rome, and the bio- 
graphies were arranged in topics as in Suetonius. He 
included direct quotations from documents, but chiefly 
trom the unreliable acta urbis. He was still read in the 
time of Ammianus Marcellinus, who deplored this. 


Schanz-—l losius 82 M., G. Barbieri, Rev. Fil. 1954, 30ff, 
abe fl. B. I1. W. 


MARMARICA, a district on the coast of North Africa, 
being the eastern part of Cyrenaica extending from 
Derna in the west to the Egyptian border in the cast. It 
roughly corresponded to the Late Roman province of 
Libya Inferior or Libya Sicca. '‘Vhe nauve inhabitants 
were collectively called Marmandae and frequently 
troubled the few towns on the coast. B. H. W. 


MARMOR PARIUM, an inscribed marble stele, 
originally about 6 ft. 7 in. high, 2 ft. 3 in. broad, and 
5 to 61n. thick, set up at Paros. Two fragments survive, 
one of which, brought from Smyrna to London in 1627, 
is now preserved in the Ashmolean Muscum, Oxford 
(save the upper part, which perished during the Civil 
War), while the other, discovered at Paros in 1897, Is 
now in the Museum there. The compiler of the inscrip- 
tion, whose name ıs lost, chums to have ‘written up the 
dates from the beginning, derived ftom all kinds of 
records and general histories, starting from Cecrops, the 
first king of Athens, down to the archonship of Astyanax 
(‘) at Paros and Diognetus at Athens’, Le. 264/3 R.C. 
"he text is written continuously, but comprises a number 
of items (80 on the first fragment, 27 on the second), 
each contuining one or more events, dated by the number 
of years separating ıt from 204/3 and by the name of 
the Athenian king or archon then ın oflice; the first 
fragment covers the period from 1581/80 to 355/4; 
the second that from 330/5 to 299/8. The events com- 
memorated form a curious medley, drawn chiefly from 
political, military, religious, and literary history. 

The best editions arc those by F. Jacoby, Das Marmor Partum 
(1904), and F GrH n B, D, no. 239; and by F. Hiller von Gaertringen, 
1G xu (5), 444 and 315, xu Suppl 110. C. Jucoby,, Rh. Mus. 1904, 


1f.; Tod 205, G. Ptohl, Die mschriftliche Uberlieferung der 
mriechen (1964), 33 f. M. N. T. 


MAROBODUUS, a prince of the Marcomanni, per- 
suaded his tribe to migrate from southern Germany to 
Bohemia (soon after 9 B.c.), where he built up a kingdom 
and extended his power over the Germans of Saxony and 
Silesia. His army was large and wel] trained. Confront- 
ing Roman armies of invasion from the west and from 
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the south in a.n. 6, he was saved from destruction by the 
outbreak of the great rebelhon m Illyricum. He refused 
to help Arminius three years later. In A.D. 19, however, 
as the result of troubles fomented by the Romans, Maro- 
hoduus was expelled from his kingdom, sought refuge on 
Roman territory, and was interned at Ravenna, where he 
lived on for eighteen years, ‘multum imminuta claritate 
ob nimiam vivendi cupidinem’ (Tac. Ann. 2. 63). R.S. 


MARON, a legendary priest of Apollo, son of Euanthes, 
of Ismarus in Thrace, who gave Odysscus the wine with 
which he made Polyphemus drunk (see CycLoves), along 
with other presents, for sparing him and his family (Od. 
9. 197 ff.). His name links with the Thracian place-name, 
Maroneia. Later writers connect him with Dionysus, 
e.g. Euanthes is Dionysus’ son (schol. Od. 1bid.). 

H. J. R. 


MARRIAGE, LAW OF. I. Grek 

I. Greek marriage was monogamous; indeed, mono- 
gamy was believed to be a distinguishing feature of 
Greck as opposed to barbarian usage (Eur. Andr. 172 fI.). 
The oldest form of contracting marriage was the 
purchase of the bride from her «vpeos (father or nearest 
male relative); her consent was not necessary, for she 
was the object of the sale. On this occasion the bride- 
groom gave to the father a consideration (€va), which, 
after having been originally a real purchase-price, be- 
came later a fictitious one, since the father delivered it to 
the wife, or the husband gave ıt directly to her without 
intervention of the father. In classical Attic law the con- 
clusion of a marriage, with handing over (€xdcats) of the 
bride (or of the protection over her), was necessarily 
preceded by an act of betrothal (eyyvn) between the xvpios 
and the bridegroom. "The legal nature of this éyyunas 
is debated. In Hellenistic times eyyén and érôoois dis- 
appear and marriage becomes simply a matter of fact, 
usually but not necessarily identified by the giving of 
dowry (mpo) and the making of a written marriage 
contract. 

2. Greck marriage, being a mere matter of fact, could 
be dissolved by simply terminating the facts—in the case 
of the husband by expelling the wife. In principle the 
wife likewise could simply leave the home, but ın order 
to establish the husband’s duty to return the dowry it 
was usual for her to give written notice of divorce in 
court. 


II, RoMAN 


3. According to the celebrated definition of Modestinus 
(q.v.), Roman marriage was ‘coniunctio mauris et feminae 
et consortium omnis vitae, divini ct human: iuris com- 
municatio’ (Jig. 23. 2. 1), though this is rather an ideal 
than a legal definition. No formalities were necessary for 
the inception of a marriage: the ceremonies which norm- 
ally accompanied it had no legal character. All that was 
necessary was the living together of a man and a woman 
with the intention of forming a lasting union (affectio 
marttalis) to which should attach the social consequences 
of marriage (honor matrimoni). The ceremonies, and in 
particular the customary deductio in domum marti, would 
provide the normal evidence of this intention. Moreover, 
the intention was necessary not merely at the beginning 
of marriuge but throughout; hence if the intention 
ceased, the marriage was in principle at an end (see below). 
Subject to this factual character, Roman marriage was 
essentially monogamous. 

4. Marriage in the ancient world was a matter of 
personal law (see 1US GENTIUM), and therefore a full 
Roman marriage (tustae nuptiae, wustum matrimontum) 
could exist only 1f both parties were Roman citizens or 
had been granted conubium (right to contract a Roman 
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Marriage: see COMMERCIUM), either generally (e.g. Latini, 
g.v.) or individually. Only such a marriage could place 
the children in the patria potestas (q.v.) of the father and 
create rights of succession, etc. Further, parties might 
have conubium in this sense but still be incapable of 
marrying each other (lack of so-called relative conubium). 
Impediments of this kind varied through the centuries, 
but the principal were: (1) Difference of social rank: 
patricians could not marry plebeians until a Lex Canuleia 
(445 B.c.); nor could any free person marry a freedman 
or freedwoman, until the marriage legislation of Augustus 
(Lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus of 18 B.C. and Lex 
Papia Poppaea of A.v. g) limited the restriction to persons 
of senatorial rank. (2) Considerations of morals or 
public policy: e.g. the Augustan legislation forbade the 
remarriage of an adulteress, and unions between free 
persons and women of 1]]-repute ; later, provincial officials 
were forbidden to marry women of their province (to 
preserve the impartiality and loyalty of the administra- 
tion); and soldiers, at least in some circumstances, were 
forbidden to marry at all. (3) Relationship, by blood, 
adoption, or marriage, within certain degrees. Also, al- 
though ‘nuptias non concubitus sed consensus facit’, the 
parties must be physically capable (limit of age eventually 
14 years for males, 12 for females). 

§. The Augustan restrictions on marriage gave new 
importance to the already existing mstitution of con- 
cubinatus, a permanent umon similar to marriage, but 
because of these restrictions or for social reasons, lacking 
honor matrimonii. It had no legal consequences, but was a 
tolerated method of satisfying the form but not the sub- 
stance of the restrictions. It was not, however, necessarily 
an alternative to marriage: a man might have a wife and 
a concubine, or more than one concubine. Under the 
influence of Christianity concubinage wus subjected to 
restrictions, and in particular became exclusively a mono- 
gamous alternative to marriage, permitted only within 
the same limits of age and relationship. 

6. Marriage was usually, but not necessarily, preceded 
by a betrothal, sponsalia. In the carly law this reciprocal 
promise of marrage was made on behalf of the future 
consorts by their fathers in the solemn form of a sponsio 
(see STIPULATIO) (hence the nomenclature sponsaha, 
Sponsus, sponsa); later it became informal and was not 
binding, and even a stipulatio poenae in case of breach was 
without effect. In course of time some secondary legal 
effects, similar to those of marriage (e.g. creation of an 
impediment to marriage with a relative of the betrothed) 
were ascribed to the sponsalia. In the fourth century A.D. 
an institution of oriental origin, the arrha sponsalicta, or 
earnest money ın guarantee of the fulfilment of the 
promise of marriage, came into usc, 

7. Except where accompanied by manus (q.v.), 
marriage made no difference to the status or property 
rights of the wife. She remained either in the patria 
potestas of her father or sui iuris, as before, and retained 
unfettered ownership of her property, 1f any. This entire 
separation of the property of husband and wife was, 
however, considerably modified by the institution of 
dowry (dos). Dos was not legally necessary, but it was 
considered to be a moral duty so to endow a daughter. 
Dos could be constituted either by an actual conveyance 
of the property, or by a promise (either in the old special 
form of dotis dictio, a unilateral declaration in formal 
words, or merely by stipulato (q.v.)). In the carly law the 
husband acquired full ownership of the dos, considered 
as a contribution to the expenses of the joint household, 
but the wife, or whoever provided the dos, could stipu- 
Jate for its return at the end of the marriage. With the 
increase of divorce in the late Republic there developed 
an actio rei uxoriae, by which the return of the dos could 
be required, even if there had been no stzpulatio. In this 
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way the husband was required to account, subject to any 
special agreement (pactum dotale), for his management of 
the property; he could also retain fixed proportions of ıt 
in certain circumstances, especially in the event of divorce 
by fault of the wife. His powers were subsequently still 
further reduced, and under Justinian he had in sub- 
stance only a usufruct. 

8. It necessarily followed from the factual character of 
Roman marriage that it could be brought to an end by 
the free will of either or both. As with the formation of 
marriage, so also with its termination, all that was needed 
was some evidence of intention, though in the case of 
unilateral divorce (repudzum) a communication by inter- 
mediary (per nuntium) or later by letter was common. 
Augustus 1n his marriage legislation required a declaration 
before seven witnesses, but probably only where repu- 
dium was for adultery by the wife, the purpose being to 
exclude the possibility of the husband’s being prosecuted 
as a leno (see ADULTERY), If the wife were in manu it was 
necessary also to terminate the manus, esther by manct- 
patio (q.v.) to a fiduciary, who then made a manumission, 
or, if manus had been created by confarreatio, by a reversal 
of that process (di/fareatio). Divorce was rare in the earlier 
Republic, but by the last century s.c. had become com- 
mon, almost the only material deterrent being the rules 
governing retention or return of dos (above). The Christ- 
ian Emperors imposed penalties for divorce on grounds 
not recognized by the legislator, but did not deprive it of 
effect. Divorce by mutual consent remained unpenalized 
until Justinian forbade it, but the ban was lifted within 
five years of his death. 

Greece. J. H. Lipsus, Attisches Recht ii 2 (1912), 468 f ; W. 
Erdmann, Die £he om alten Griechenland (1934), H J. Wolft, Bettrage 
zur Rechtsgeschichte (1961) (reprinted from Traditio 1944); Sav. 
Zeitschr. 1950; Tudschr. voor Rechtsgesehiedems 1952, M I. Finley, 
Seminar xn (1954); W. K Lacey, The Family in Classical Greece 
(1908). A copious literature exista on the law of marnage in Graeco- 
Roman payin, especially on the very controvermal matter of yaos 
(yypados and dypadus, cf. F. Bozza, Aegyptus xiv (1914), W. Erdmann, 
op. cit; R. Vaubenschlag, Law of Grece Roman Fgypt™ (1055) 
A R W Harrison, Law of Athens. Fami and Property (1908), 1 H- 

Romr. H F. Jolowicz, Roman Foundations of Modern Law (1957), 
P. Bonfante, Corso di dir. rom 1 (1925) R Orestano, La struttura 
giuridua del matrıimomo romano (1951); E. Levy, Hergang der ròmi- 
sehen Ehescheudung (1925); P E. Corbett, The Roman Law of Marriage 
(1930), H J Wold, ‘Zur Stellung der Frau im rom. Dotalrecht’, 
Sau Zeitsihr. 1933, S. Solazzi, ‘Studi sul divorzio’, Bull Ist. Dir. Rom. 
1925, M. Lauria, ‘La dote romanas’, Arti Accad Napoli 1948; 
E. Volterra, La Conception du mariage d'apres les juristes romains 
(1940); H J Wolff, ‘Wutten and unwritten Marriages in IIellenistic 
and Post-classical Roman Law’ (Amer. Philol. Assoc., Philological 
Monographs 1x, 3939). A. B., B. N 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. Grerk. The favourite 
time was suid to be winter, in the month of Gamelion. 
Sacrifice (mporéàeia ydywv) was made to the @eot yapýàior, 
primarily Zeus and Hera, and a lock of the bride's hair 
might be dedicated. ‘The bride took a rmtual bath (in 
Athens it would appear popular to have the water brought 
from the spring Kallirhoc). A wedding feast was held, 
generally at the house of the bride’s father: the bride was 
present, veiled, with other women, but thcy sat apart 
from the men. In the evening the bridegroom took her, 
veiled, from her father’s house, on a carriage (apaéa); he 
sat on one side of her and his best friend (zapavuydos or 
mdapoxos) on the other. A torchlight procession went ahead 
singing the wedding-cry of Ilymen. At the bridegroom’s 
house, the bride was conducted, still veiled, into the 
bridal chamber, and the epithalamium was sung outside 
the closed door. This 1s an outline account of high-society 
wedding ritual inferred from Athenian hterature. It is 
formalized and idealized. 

K. F. Hermann-Blimner, Lehrb.d griech. Privataltertumer) (1882), 
268 f.; W. Erdmann, Die Ehe ım alten Griechenland (1934), 250 ff. 

2. Roman. The favourite season was June. Usually on 
the previous day the bride put away her toga praetexta— 
she had come of age. Her dress and appearance were 
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ritually prescribed: her hair was arranged in six locks 
(sex crines), with woollen fillets (vzttae), her dress was a 
straight white woven tunic (tunica recta) fastened at the 
waist with a ‘knot of Flercules’, her veil was a great 
flame-coloured head -scarf ( flammeum) and her shoes were 
of the same colour, Friends and clients of both families 
gathered in the bride’s father’s house: the bridegroom 
arrived, words of consent were spoken, and the matron of 
honour (pronuba) performed the ceremony of linking 
bride’s and bridegroom’s right hands (dextrarum iunctio). 
This was followed by a sacrifice (generally of a pig), and 
(in imperial times) the marnage contract (involving 
dowry) was signed. ‘Then the guests raised the cry of 
feliciter, ‘There followed the wedding feast, usually at the 
expense of the bridegroom. The most important part of 
the ceremony then took place: the bride was escorted in 
procession to the bridegroom’s house (deductio), closely 
accompanied by three young boys, whither the bride- 
groom had already gone to welcome her. ‘The bridegroom 
carried her over the threshold to avert an ill-omened 
stumble; in the house she touched fire and water, was 
taken to the bedchamber and undressed by univirue 
(women who had known only one husband), and the 
bridegroom was admitted. Meanwhile an epithalamium 
might be sung. Such ıs a generalized account of a society 
wedding as it appears in literature. There could be many 
variations of detail and there could be different forms of 
marriage (see MARRIAGE, LAW OF, IL). 

A most important source 1s Plutarch, Quaest. Rom.: see the edition 
by H.J] Rose (1924), nos 1, 2,6, 7, 0, 29, 10, 41, 65, 45, RO, 87, 105, 


y 


and 107. Marquardt Privatleben (1886), gg H , LL Blumnes, Rom. 
Privatalter tumer (1911), 349 tl. G. W.W. 


MARRIAGE, SACRED ('epòs ydyos), the sexual 
union of two persons, both divine or one divine and the 
other human but in some way sacral. The supposed 
result would appear to be increase of fertility, animal or 
vegetable, or of prosperity in general. An interesting 
example is the union on the day of the Choes (see 
ANTHESTURIA) of Dionysus with the wife of the Basileus 
at Athens (cf. DIONYSUS). Liere one partner only 13 
divine, there being no sulhcient reason to suppose that 
un Attic queen was regarded at any date as other than 
human. No doubt, however, while the monarchy lasted 
both she and her husband had some priestly functions. 
Both partners are divine at the Dacdala (references under 
ROEOTIA, CULTS), viz. Zeus and Ilera; for a main feature 
of it was the bringing of a wife for Zeus. She was 
represented hy a wooden image and came on a carnage, 
hke a Boeotuan bride (cf. Plut. Quaest. Ram. 29), accom- 
panied by a brideswoman (vupdeutpea, Paus. 9. 3. 7). 
Nilsson, CGR r. 121 ft. Fl. J. R. 


MARRUCINI, a small tribe on the Adriatic coast of 
central Italy. Chief town: Teate (modern Chieti). hey 
spoke an Oscan-type dialect and had very close ties with 
the Marsi, Pucligni, and Vestini (qq.v.). Alhed with 
Rome before 300 B.C. they remained loyal until they 
joined the Social War insurgents under Hertus Asinius, 
grandfather of Asinius Pollio (q.v.). “heir rapid roman- 
ization ensued. E. T. S. 


MARS (Mavors, Mamers, Etr. Maris ; reduplicated 
Marmar), next to Jupiter (q.v.) the chief Itahan god. 
Months were named after him at Rome (Martius, mod. 
Engl. March), Alba Longa, Falerii, Aricia, Tusculum, 
Lavinium, and among the Hernici, Acquiculi, Paelig- 
mans, and Sabines (Ov. Fasti 3. 89-95, presumably 
from Verrius Flaccus). At Fome his festivals came in 
March and October, with the exception of the first 
Equirria (27 Feb.). They were the feriae Marti on 1 Mar. 
(old New Year's Day), second Equirria (14 Mar.), 
agonium Martiale (17 Mar.), Quinquatrus (19 Mar. ; after- 
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wards extended to five days and supposed to he a festival 
of Minerva, q.v.), and ‘Tubilustrium (23 Mar.). All these 
may be reasonably explained, so far as their ritual 1s 
known, as preparations for the campaigning season, with 
performance of rites to benefit the horses (Equirria), 
trumpets (‘Tubilustrium), and other necessaries for the 
conduct of war. On 1, 9, and 23 Mar. also, the Sala, an 
ancient priesthood belonging to Jupiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus (Servius on Aen. 8. 663), danced a sort of war- 
dance in armour of the fashion of the Bronze Age and 
sang their traditional hymn, addressed apparently to all 
the gods, not to these three only. ‘This 1s intelligible as 
further preparation for war. In October the Equus 
October came on the Ides (15th). A horse-race (q.v.) took 
place in the Campus Martius; the off horse of the wim- 
ning team was sacrificed and his head contended for by 
the inhabitants of the Sacra Via and the Suburra. On the 
19th was the Armilustrium, presumably the purification 
of the soldiers’ arms before putting them away for the 
winter. In this month again the Salı performed their 
dances (‘arma ancilia mouent’, the ancilia being archaic 
shields shaped like the figure 8). Before commencing a 
war the gencral shook the sacred spears of Mars in the 
Regia, saying ‘Mars uigila’; it 1s most probable that these 
were the original embodiments of the god. His priest 
is the flamen Martialis (see FLAMINES) and his sacred 
animals the wolf and woodpecker (see Wissowa, RK 
141 fI., 555 ff.). lt is therefore not remarkable that he 1s 
usually considered a war-god and was equated with Ares 
(q.v.) But it has been pointed out (summary in Bailey, 
P. Quidt Nasonis fastorum lib. tii, 33 ff., cf. Frazer, Fasti 
of Ovid in. 1 {l.) that he has agricultural functions also 
(Cato, Agr. 141. 2 {1.; hymn of Arval Brethren, Henzen, 
Acta Arvalium, cciv), and that some at least of his feasts 
(see above) can be interpreted as agricultural from their 
date and the ceremonial. Four explanations seem possible. 
(a) He was originally a war-god, and therefore called 
upon to guard the fields of his worshippers from enemies 
physical and spiritual. (b) Tle was a god of the wild, and 
therefore was worshipped either to protect the fields or 
when his territory was crossed on campaign. (c) He was 
originally a chthonian deity, hence a god of death and 
hence of war (cf. ares), though originally connected with 
the fertility of the soil. (d) He was the high god, little 
differentiated as to function, of a people often engaged 
m war and having agriculture for their staple industry 
and tood-supply. All of these have been maintained by 
various scholars. 

Ilis mythology is almost entirely borrowed from Ares, 
the only exception being the comic tale of how he was 
deceived into marrying Anna Perenna (q.v.; Ov. ibid. 
675 fi.), probably a folk-tale apphed (by Ovid?) to deities 
treated after the Alexandrian manner. Under Augustus 
he obtained an important new title, Ultor, in recognition 
of the victory over Cuesar’s assassins (Nash, Pict. Dict. 
Rome i. 401 ff., and Platner—Ashby, 329 í., for his other 
places of worship in Rome). 

Latte, RR 114 ff. Inj. R 
MARSI inhabited mountains and strategic passes in 
central Italy near the Fucine Lake. ‘Their chief town 
was Marruvium (Strabo 5. 241). They probably spoke an 
Oscan-type dialect, but thcir early latinization makes 
proof of this impossible. ‘They were allied, ethnically and 
politically, with Marrucim, Vestini, and Paeligni (qq.v.), 
but from early times were friendly to Rome (cf. App. 
BCiv. 1. 46). In 340 B.C. they gave Roman troops passage 
through their territory and remained friendly in the 
Second Samnite War (Livy 8. 6, 29; 9. 13; Diod. 20. 44, 
yor. Records of Marsic hostility are suspect: K. J. 
Beloch, Rém. Gesch. 403; Livy 9. 41, 45; 10. 3 probably 
confuses Marsi with Aequi). The Marsi were loyal 
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against Hannibal (Livy 28. 45) but took the initiative in 
demanding Roman citizenship in the Social War (hence 
often called Marsic War: Vell. Pat. 2. 21). When this 
demand was grantcd, the separate nation of Marsi disap- 
peared. Marsic magicians were famous for miraculous 
snake-bite cures. A grove, sacred to Angitia, Italic goddess 
of healing, stood on Marsic territory (whence modern 
Luco ne’ Marsi). 

G. Devoto, Gli Antichi Itahei (1951), 125 f. E. T.S. 
MARSYAS (1), a satyr or silenus, generally associated 
with the river of that name, a tributary of the Macander, 
but also with other streams (Jessen in Roscher’s Lexikon 
ii. 2439, 8.V. for the legend and its representation in art). 
He was a musician and inventor of a form of music for 
flute or oboe, the unrpõov avAnua, Paus. 10. 30. 9, which 
passage also shows that at Celacnae he was the subject of 
local myths and regarded as a guardian deity. He is 
therefore pretty certainly a Phrygian or at all events 
Asianic figure. In the Greek handling of his story, the 
origins of which are obscure, he 1s associated with Athena 
and Apollo (qq.v.) as follows. Athena, having invented 
the oboe (avAcs), threw ıt away because it distorted her 
face to play it. Marsyas picked ıt up and soon learned to 
play on it (Frag. Trag. Adesp. 381 Nauck; Melanippides 
and Telestes in Ath. 616e ff.; and later authors). IIe 
now challenged Apollo to a contest in music; Apollo, 
having defeated him, took advantage of an agreement 
that the winner should do as he liked with the loser and 
flayed him alive (Apollod. 1. 24). The river sprang from 
his blood or the tears of his mourners. 

T'he picking up of the discarded flutes was shown by 
Myron ın the mid fifth century in a bronze group on the 
Acropolis, and this and the contest with Apollo on Attic 
vases of the second half and im later works. The punish- 
ment was shown by Zeuxis and appears in fourth-century 
vase-painting and in a famous Hellenistic statuary group. 


In art, J Boardman, JHS 1950, 18 ff.; C. W Clairmont, YC/S 
1957, 161 f. H.J R.; C.M.R. 


MARSYAS (2) of Pella, relative and afterwards admiral 
of Antigonus I, wrote on Alexander. 


FGrH n 135. 


MARTIAL (Marcus Varenius (PIV 233) MARTIALIs), 
born at Bilbilis in Spain c. A.D. 40 (1. 61. 12), died ¢. 104. 
His cognomen records his birth on 1 Mar. (9. 52; 10. 24 
and 92. 10; 12. 60). IT. Lucas (CQ 1938) argues against 
taking this literally; but references to other birthdays 
seem to mark actual anniversaries rather than adjacent 
kalends (e.g. 3. 6; 11. 65). Educated in Spain, he went in 
64 to Rome, where intimacy with his fellow Spaniards 
Seneca and Lucan was soon cut short by their fate in the 
Pisonian conspiracy. Celebrating at Rome his 57th birth- 
day (10. 24. 4), he had spent thirty-four ycars there (10. 
103. 7-10, i.e, in a poem probably of A.D. 98, but this 
depends on whether it belongs to the first or second 
edition of book 10). Before his Spectacula (80) we know 
little of his career. It was one mainly of poverty-stricken 
dependence on patrons not over-gencrous in return for 
complimentary verses. For a time he had to be content 
with a three-storey-high lodging in the sweltering city 
(1. 117. 7); acquisition of a small farm at Nomentum 
afforded a welcome relief. By degrees his social influence, 
but not his wealth, increased. He received an honorary 
military tribunate and, though he never married, the tus 
trium liberorum (q.v.) (3. 95. 5). Brought into contact with 
all classes from Emperor and court downwards, he 
chronicled succinctly every sort and condition of men 
and women. With his chief literary contemporaries, 
except Statius, he had friendly relations. These included 
Frontinus, Juvenal, Silius Italicus, Quintilan, and the 
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Younger Pliny. His early works attracted notice, but his 
real fame rests on the amazing versatility which marks 
his epigrammatic depiction of life in the volumes issued 
from 86 (books 1, 2) to 98 (book 11). Then, under Nerva, 
he recognized that indecency and flattery were no longer 
acceptable. The Younger Pliny paid for his return to his 
never entircly forgotten homeland, and he settled on a 
rural property presented by a patroness Marcella. Three 
years later his final book was complete and in a letter 
which can be dated c. 104 Pliny regrets his recent death. 

WORKS. A.D. 80. Liber Spectaculorum commemorated 
the opening by Titus of the Flavian Amphitheatre 
(‘Colosseum’). Its 33 surviving pieces record contests in 
the arena without as yet full mastery of style. 

A.D. 84-5. (a) Xenia (now book 13), mottoes for 
‘guest-gifts’, 127 pieces, all except three in elegiac coup- 
lets, and, with four exceptions, on eatables and drinkables 
—an extended list indicative of Roman dinners like the 
fuller menus ın some of Martial’s invitations (10. 48; 11. 
52). (b) Apophoreta (now book 14), mottoes for ‘gifts to 
take home’, 223, all, except two, couplets, originally 
perhaps paired to suit the purse of rich and poor alter- 
nately, and forming an instructive catalogue of presents. 

Of his twelve Epigrammaton libri most appeared at 
intervals of about a year from 86, when he issued a revised 
edition of books 1 and 2 together. Book 3 came out during 
a temporary retreat to Cisalpine Gaul. From books 10 
and 11 he made for Nerva an expurgated anthology. 
Book 12 occupied him for three vears after he left Rome 
in 98. ‘The division mto books was his own (2. 93; 5. 2 
and 15; 7. 17, etc.). Prose prefaces of hterary significance 
are given to books 1, 2, 8, 12, and a few lines of prose 
introduce the poem prefixed to book 9. 

Of his 1,561 poems the most by far, 1,235, are in 
elegiac metre, where Ovid’s influence unites with that of 
Catullus; 238, hendecasyllabic ; 77, choliambic; a few are 
m iambics and hexameters. His three chief metres are 
frequently, though not exclusively, used satirically; but 
he can employ lımping 1ambics for u lling description or 
personal gref (3. 58, a farm; 10. 30, beach at kormiac; 
5. 37, lament for Erouon: cf. the beautiful one in clegiacs 
5. 34); while hendecasyllables can be realistic, as in 4. 
64 (a view), or semi-personal, 4. 55 (pride in Spain). 
Martial regards as his Latin exemplars Catullus, Domi- 
tus Marsus, Pedo Albinovanus, and Gaetulicus (2. 77; 
5. 5. 6). The last-named may be the [utrvAccos of the 
Greek Anthology, and recalls its influence, which Martial 
never mentions. But Greek epigrams contributed to lus 
literary skill and some (e.g. those by [ucillius, q.v.) sug- 
gested subjects, though Martial’s great repertory lay in 
the Roman world around and though his fame was largely 
won by the suspension of point or sting to the close of an 
epigram—a feature comparatively rare in Greek. 

Martials predominant interest centred in his fellow 
human beings: ‘hominem pagina nostra sapit’ (10. 4. 10). 
He denounces mythology as remote from lite (4. 49); 
and in his pictures of Roman society, high and low, rich 
and poor, virtuous and vicious, he is a spectator writing 
with a sort of Spanish detachment. His métier was no 
deep system of thought, but extraordinarily keen observa- 
tion and sharply condensed expression. Much of his 
work is therefore that realism in a nutshell which fits 
Coleridge’s definition of an epigram as ‘a dwarfish whole: 
its body brevity and wit its soul’. He often calls his 
poems nugae or ioci, yet he maintains they are not mere 
flippancies. They reflect hfe as ın a murror (10. 4. 8). 
Conscious of contemporary fame (5. 15; 6. 60; 7. 88), 
he ts sure that he will survive, and no century, medieval 
or modern, has failed to remember him. 

Where Martial most repels ıs in his undisguised mime- 
like obscenity, parallel to the naked hcence of the 
Floralia, and in that grotesque adulation of Domitian 
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which tempts him into artificial conceits foreign, asa rule, 
to his genius. The method in his satiric epigrams is one of 
concealed personalities, using invented names (2. 23), ‘to 
spare the sinner but denounce the sin’ (10. 33. 10). He 
thus regards his sportive attacks as harmless (‘ludimus in- 
nocu’, 7. 12), but recognizes that, to avoid insipidity, epi- 
grams need a drop of gall (7. 25). Elis poems of friendship 
and of mourning over young lives cut short are a winning 
testimony to the warm affections of the most many-sided 
of all cpigrammatists. Privations rather than any theoreti- 
cal Stoicism taught him endurance as a health of soul. 
IIe has little sympathy for the theatrical exit from the 
world affected by some Stoics (1. 8. 5-6): ‘contempt for 
hfe is easy in distress’ (11. 56. 15). Without profound philo- 
sophy, he yct had the roots of his writings in his manifold 
experience of life and penetrating insight into humanity. 

See also EPIGRAM. 

LIFE AND Wonks. L. Friedlinder’s ed. (infra), introd.; Sitten- 
geschichte Roms (ced. 9, posthumous, by Wissowa) iv. 209 fF. 


TEX1s. W. Heraeus (1925); W. M. Lindsay, O.C T. (1929). 


i ENA L. Fncedlander, Martials Epigrammaton Libri 
I - 


TRANSLATIONS The Bohn translation (prose) adds many examples 
of verse translations including same by W Hay, 1755. W.C A. ker 
(prose with teat, Locb, tq1y-20) J. A. Pott sits F. A Wnght, 
Twelve Books (London and New York, 1926). J. W. D. 


MARTIANUS CAPELLA, of North African origin 
and a proconsul, composed between A.D. 410 and 439 a 
didactic treatise, addressed, ın accordance with literary 
convention, to his son, in the mixture of prose and verse 
inherited from the Menippeun Satire. Its usual title is 
De Nuptis Mercurii et Philologiae, and the first part 
describes in a fantastic setting and ın a style influenced 
by Apuleius, the ascent to heaven of Philologia, accom- 
panied by her handmuids the seven Liberal Arts, to be 
married to the god of Eloquentia, Mercury. This extra- 
vagant fantasy was the model for subsequent allegories 
involving heavenly ascents. ‘The remainder of the work 18s 
a compendium of clementary and superficial information 
about the Seven Arts, and as such it appealed to the later 
Carolingians and the twelfth-century school of Chartres, 
especially on account of its cosmographical information. 
Martianus was a mere compiler, an adherent of paganism, 
well grounded in Greek. 

Most of the numerous MSS. have heen cxamined and 
described by C. Leonardi (/ codici di Marziano Capella, 
1959) and much work has been and 1s still being done on 
the medieval commenturies. 

EDITIONS. F. Eysaenhardt (Teubner, 1866); A. Dick (Teubner, 
1925), J. Willis 1s preparing a new Teubner text, and W H. Stahl 
and R Johnson an Enghah translation. For the resulta of latest 


research und bibliographical references, W. H. Stahl, Speculum 
1965, 10211. F. J. E. R. 


MARULLUS. At his rhetorical academy the Elder 
Seneca and Porcius Latro were fellow students (Sen. 
Controv. 1 praef. 22). 


MARZABOTTO, 17 miles south-west of Bologna, is 
near the site of an Etruscan city (Etr. ? Misa) on the food- 
plain of the Reno, which by a subsequent change of 
course has partially destroyed it. The city, which gives 
us a unique picture of the ancient appearance of an 
Etruscan city, was laid out as a carefully oriented rect- 
angular grid divided into two halves by a wide north-south 
Toad crossed at right angles by secondary roads, the 
northernmost of which connects the urban complex with 
a row of temples on a higher terrace. The quarters of the 
city are divided into insulae of city-dwellings separated by 
party walls and similar in plan to certain chamber-tombs 
at Cuere (q.v.). The earliest finds belong to the last quarter 
of the sixth century, and there is a preponderance of 
material from the second half of the fifth. In the fourth 
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century the area was invaded by Gauls, who left a 
cemetery. 

E. Brizio, Mon, Ant. i, cols. 249 1f.: P. Ducati, Atti e Mem. 
St. Patria Romagne 1923, 69 ff.; P. E. Arias, ibid. 1953, 223 IL; 
Scullard, Etr. Cittes, 205 ff.; J. B. Ward-Perkins, Town Planning 
Review 1955/6, 133 ff.; G. A. Mansuelh, MDAI(R) 1964 ff.; 
P. Saronio, Stud. Etr. 1965, 385 f. D. W.E. R. 


MASADA is a small isolated plateau rising 1,700 feet 
sheer above the western shore of the Dead Sea. A small 
fort was built there by either Jonathan Maccabaeus or 
Alexander Jannacus, Herod the Great (q.v.) used Masada 
as a refuge for his family during the Parthian invasion of 
40 B.C., and later developed it as a sumptuous residence 
and the most southerly of the chain of fortresses control- 
ling his kingdom. Recent excavations have supplemented 
Josephus’ description of his buildings. The plateau was 
surrounded by a casemate wall with towers, except at its 
northern tip, where natural rock terraces were used to 
form a three-tiered pulace. At the western edge of the 
plateau there was a much larger palace on a magnificent 
scale, and other buildings included a garrison-block, 
baths, storage rooms for vast quantities of food and 
weapons, and (probably) a synagogue. Other parts of the 
plateau may have been cultivated. Enormous cisterns 
were supplied by aqucducts from two wadis and by the 
infrequent rain. On the cast the fortress was accessible 
only by the tortuous and precipitous ‘Snake path’. The 
easicr western approach was guarded by a tower. 

Early in the revolt of A.D. 66 the Jewish extremists, the 
zealots or stcari, captured the fortress from its Roman 
garrison and held out until three years after the fall of 
Jerusalem. In May 73, after a siege of six months, Masada 
fell to a force of some 7,000 legionaries and auxiliaries 
under Flavius Silva, who surrounded the rock with eight 
siege camps and a circumvallation (still clearly visible), and 
built an earth ramp (still standing), crowned with a stone 
platform on which artillery was mounted, against the lowest 
part of the clitfs on the west. When the wall was breached, 
the garrison, less than 1,000 strong, set fire to the buildings 
and then, with the exception of two women and five 
children, committed suicide. ‘he fortress was reoccupied 
by Roman troops until early in the second century. 

Finds at Masada, mostly of the Zealot period, include 
numerous domestic objects, ostraca, coins, remains of 
food and clothing, and scrolls containing fragments of 
Old Testament books and a hturgical document of the 
Qumran sect. 


Joseph. BF 7. 252-43; 275-406, and scattered references elsewhere. 


Excavation reports in Israel Explor. Journ. 1957, 1 ff. and forth- 
coming vols. I Richmond, JRS 1962, 142 1L; Y. Yadin, 
Masada (1967). E. M. S, 


MASCHALISMOS (acyaA:oueés), a practice adopted by 
man-slayers, literally to prevent the ghost from walking or 
otherwise manifesting itself. The hands and feet of the 
corpse were cut off and tied undcr the armpits (waoyaAar), 
See Aesch. Cho. 439; Soph. El. 445, with schol. there, 
which, however, ts confused; Jebb’s note and appendix ad 
Joc. quote the other authorities, all apparently going back 
to Aristophanes of Byzantium, and analyse them usefully. 

Nilsson GGR i?. 92, 99. H. J. R. 


MASINISSA (so Latin writers; Polybius gives Maoaa- 
váoons) (c. 240-148 B.C.), son of Gaia king of the eastern 
Numidian Massyles, was brought up at Carthage and 
served with the Carthaginians against the Romans in 
Spain from 212 until 206, when he was won over by the 
diplomacy and friendship of Scipio (q.v. 5). Dynastic 
troubles following Gaia’s death forced Masinissa to flee 
from his kingdom, which was partially overrun by Syphax 
(q.v.). After many adventures Masinissa joined the 
Romans when they landed ın Africa (204), and fought in 
the night attack on the enemy’s camps and at Campi 
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Magni, after which he defeated Syphax and reoccupied 
Cirta, where he met Sophonisba (q.v.) in 203. He was 
then publicly hailed as king by Scipio, according to Livy 
(30. 15. 11). His cavalry played a decisive part in Scipio’s 
victory at Zama (202). Thereafter as Rome’s faithful ally 
Masinissa was complete master of all Numidia, while 
Carthage was by treaty unable to resist when he gradually 
advanced his frontiers at her expense, filching the Emporia 
on the Syrtis and finally (c. 155) Tusca near Campi 
Magni. To Carthaginian complaints of this naked aggres- 
sion Rome merely replied by sending out boundary com- 
missions which decided in Masinissa’s favour or left the 
question unsettled (e.g. in 193, 182, 174, 172, 153). 
Finally, helped by a party within Carthage, Masinissa 

oaded the Carthaginians to break their treaty with Rome 

y attacking him; he defeated them (150). When the 
Roman army arrived he was treated somewhat coldly by 
the Romans, who feared his ambitions (see PUNIC WARS). 
He died soon afterwards (148), and his kingdom was 
divided between his sons. 

Of great physical strength even in extreme old age, 
Masinissa was a brave soldier, a skilful diplomatist, and 
a creative statesman. He not only extended his empire 
until it embarrassed Rome, but he energized its economic 
and social life, making ‘nomads into farmers and welding 
them into a State’ (Strubo 17. 833), and turning local 
dynasts into feudal barons owning large estutcs and loyal 
to the throne; Punic art, language, and culture permeated 
inner Numidia, urban life was encouraged, and Masinissa, 
following the pattern of Hellenistic monarchy, became 
Numidia’s greatest king. He united his country and by 
widening the basis of Punic civilization enabled it to 
survive to influence the Africa of the Roman Empire. 

J. Mazard, Corpus Nummorum Numidiae Mauretaniaeque (19 5), 

a 
. H. 


40 ff.; G. Camps, Massinissa (= Libyca viii, 1960); P. G. sh, 
YRS 1965, 149 fi. H S. 


MASSALIA (MASSILIA in Roman writers), modern 
Marseille, was founded c. 600 n.c. by settlers from 
Phocaea (q.v.), who obtained the site, on the excellent 
harbour of Lacydon (Vieux-Port) from the Ligurian 
Scgobriges. Though preceded in the area by Rhodian 
and other traders, the Massaliotes eventually dominated 
the coast from Nicaea (q.v. 2) toEmporiae (q.v.), with out- 
posts further west at Hemeroscopium, Alonae (near Cape 
Nao), and Maenaca (ncar Malaga). This last, founded for 
trade with 'T'artessus (q.v.), was soon lost to the Carthagin- 
ians though Massaliote venturing beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar is reflected in the anonymous sixth-century 
Periplus (see AVIENIUS) and in the works of Pytheas (q.v.) 
and Euthymenes, who explored the west African coast. In 
Gaul and eastern Spain the Greek presence had profound 
effects. Trade up the Rhône, especially in the sixth century, 
contributed to the evolution of the La Tène culture of 
the Celts, while among the Ligurian and Iberian tribes 
of the coast all excavated hill-forts have yielded quantities 
of imported pottery and many show Greek influence in 
their fortifications, architecture, and art; occasionally, 
as at St.'Blaise and Glanum (q.v.), a native settlement was 
actually taken over. The introduction of the vine and 
olive completed the picture of Gallia in Graeciam 
translata (Just. Epit. 43. 4. 2). Despite Massalia’s re- 
moteness and the failure of the Phocaean expedition to 
Corsica (q.v.), relations with Greece were muintained 
with a treasury at Delphi. Renowned for the stability of 
her own aristocratic constitution (Strabo 4. 179; Cic. 
Flac. 26. 63), she was not involved in wars with other 
Greek cities, but victories over the Carthaginians are 
recorded in the sixth and fifth centuries. She early en- 
joyed Rome's amicitia which later developed into formal 
alliance: Massaliote ships helped Rome in the Second 
Punic War. In 125 B.C. constant aggression by the Salluvii 
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(q.v.) prompted an appeal to Rome, which led ultimately 
to the formation of the Provincia. Having supported 
Pompey, the city was taken by Caesar in 49 B.c. There- 
after, though retaining federate status and a high reputa- 
tion for Hellenism, Massalia gradually declined. ‘The 
city wall was rebuilt under Nero by the doctor Crinas, 
and Maximian (q.v.) defended himself here in 307. 
Excavations since 1945 have revealed many details of 
both Greek and Roman phases, including a Greek 
theatre, temples, agora, docks, town walls, and pagan and 
Christian cemeteries. 
M. Clerc, Massaha (1 ; F. Vi 2 

Marseille (VIe—1V" sence i eE eet) 1 284 fl. ah Fai 


Galha 1947, 155 ff., 1948, 207 ff., 1950, 116 f., 1953, 100 ff., 1954, 
426 ÍF., 1955, 88 f., 1960, 286 ff., 1962, 587. A. L. PE 


MASSICUS MONS, mountain spur projecting from 
the Apennines (q.v.) towards the Tyrrhenian and separat- 
ing Latium from Campania (qq.v.). It is not lofty but 
very fertile; grapes from its slopes produced some of the 
choicest wine in Italy, Sinuessa (modern Mondragone) 
controlled the narrow gap between its western extremity 
and the sea. E. 'T. S. 


MASTARNA, a legendary hero of Etruria, was identified 
with Servius (q.v. 1) Tullius by the Emperor Claudius or 
his authority (Dessau, ZLS 212; A.D. 48). According to 
another, purely Etruscan, version (attested by the famous 
wall-paintings from Vulci), Mastarna came to power at 
Rome after rescuing his comrade Cueles Vibenna, and 
murdering a king ‘Tarquinius. He must therefore be 
identified not with the Servius Tullius of the Roman 
tradition, but with the Servius Tullius of the Etruscan 
version, or with Porsenna (q.v.), or with both. In any case, 
although he may be a purely mythical figure, Mastarna 
represents an Etruscan king of Rome. 

G. De Sanctis, Klio 1902, 96 ff ; L. Pareti, Stud. Etr. 1941, 154 fF ; 


A. Momighano, Claudius? (1961), 12 fi., 35 it.; A. Alfoldi, Early 
Rome and the Latins (1964), 212 f. P. T. 


MATHEMATICS. Our knowledge of the origins and 
early development of mathematics among the Grecks is 
negligible. In Mesopotamia an advanced mathematics 
had existed since at least the time of Flammurapi (c. 1700 
B.C.). Characteristic of this were problems in arithmetic 
and algebra, but many facts of clementary geometry were 
known, e.g. ‘Pythagoras’ theorem’ and the mensuration 
formulas for a variety of plane and solid figures. It is 
highly probable that much of this knowledge reached 
the Greek world at some time, but the nature of our 
sources makes it impossible to say what came when, 
particularly as independent discovery can rarely be ruled 
out. Greck doxographic tradition ascribed the invention 
of geometry to the Egyptians, whence it was made known 
to the Greeks by Thales (q.v.) in lonia or Pythagoras 
(q.v. 1) in Magna Graccia. However, there was little tolearn 
from Egypt beyond elementary mensuration formulas, 
and since neither Thales nor Pythagoras left writings 
there could be no foundation for the tradition. ‘The most 
we can say on the positive side is that it is probable that 
fifth-century ‘Pythagoreans’ such as Philolaus (q-v.) dis- 
cussed the properties of numbers in the semi-mystical 
way imitated by Spcusippus in the fourth century (in 
Theol. Arith. 82. 10 ff. de Falco). 

2. The first concrete evidence we have concerns the 
mathematical activity of Hippocrates (q.v. 3) of Chios in 
the late fifth century. While investigating the problem of 
squaring the circle (already considered a typical mathe- 
matical problem, as is shown by Aristophanes, Av. 
1005) he produced some ingenious theorems on the 
quadrature of lunes. ‘The content of these 1s reasonably 
certain, but our knowledge of the form is derived via two 
intermediaries, Eudemus (q.v.) and Simplicius (Comm. 
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in Phys. 60. 22 ff. Diels), and it may have been very 
different from the Euclidian cast in which we have tt. 
However, these theorems exhibit the concept of proof, 
the most notable distinguishing characteristic of Greek 
mathematics. Clearly there was a geometrical tradition 
before Hippocrates; but how old, and of what kind, we 
shall never know. It 1s possible that the arguments of 
Zeno (q.v. 1) of Elea in the mid fifth century, showing 
that infinite division involved self-contradiction, were in 
part directed against current mathematical procedures. 
Jt is certain that the logical difficulties he raised in- 
fluenced the later course of Greek mathematics in its 
avoidance of infinitesimals. That this was a difficulty in the 
early stages is shown by Democritus (q.v.) asking whether 
the two contiguous faces of a cone cut by a plane parallel 
to the base are equal or unequal (Plut. 1079 e). Another 
diMiculty at this period was the existence of irrationals, 
specifically the incommensurability of the diagonal of a 
square with its sidc. Both arise only when one deals with 
continuous magnitudes (geometry), not with discrete 
(arithmetic in the Greek sense). Hence perhaps the stute- 
ment of Archytas (q.v.) in the early fourth century that 
arithmetic can provide proofs where geometry fails (B 4 
D-K). But these logical difficulties did not mbhibit the 
practice of geometry, as is shown by Archytas’ own 
ingenious solution to the problem of finding two mean 
proportionals (which Hippocrates had already shown to 
be equivalent to the problem of ‘doubling the cube’), and 
by the work of his contemporary ‘‘heaetetus (q.v.), who 
made important discoveries about irrationals and the five 
regular solids. 

3. The difficulties were solved, or at least circum- 
vented, by Eudoxus (q.v.), c. 360. He formulated a general 
theory of proportion including both cormmensurable and 
incommensurable magnitudes, and also invented the 
method of approach to the himt which became the 
standard Greek way of dealing with problems involving 
infinitesimals. FEuclid’s formulation of this 1s found in 
Book 10, Prop.1: ‘If from the greater of (any) two unequal 
magnitudes more than its half is subtracted, and from 
the remamder more than its half, and so on, there will 
be left a magnitude less than the smaller of the orginal 
two.’ Archimedes (Quadr. Parab. int.) quotes another 
formulation: “The arnount by which the greater of two 
unegual areas exceeds the smaller can, by being added 
continuously to itself, be made to exceed any given finite 
area.’ He says that ‘the earlier gcometers’ used this to 
prove among other things that pyramid and cone are one- 
third of prism and cylinder respectively with equal base 
and height. Since he tells us elsewhere (Method int.) that 
Eudoxus was the first to prove these theorems (though 
Democritus had stated them), 1t is likely that the second 
formulation 1s Eudoxus’. We may guess that Eudoxus, 
with his interest in logical rigour, was also chiefly re- 
sponsible for the axiomatization of geometry as we find 
it in its classical form (Euclid), The great mterest and 
progress in strict deductive logic during the fourth century 
1s hest seen in the logical works of Aristotle (q.v.). 

4. From Proclus’ summary of the early history of 
mathematics extracted from Eudemus we know many 
names of mathematicians active in the fourth century, 
but very few details of what they did. However, Eutocius 
(Comm. in Arch.? 78 {f. Heiberg) preserves an account of 
a solution by Menaechmus (mid 4th c.) to the problem 
of finding two mean proportionals which is the first use 
of conic sections. Aristaeus wrote a textbook on these not 
very much later. 

g. With the Elements of Euclid (c. 300 B.C.) we come to 
the first extant mathematical treatise (apart from the 
slight work of Autolycus (q.v. 2). This, though an intro- 
ductory textbook, reflects the sophistication of contem- 
porary geometry in both form and content, but the 
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axiomatic method of exposition necessarily obscures the 
historical development. A particular problem is raised by 
propositions concerning the ‘application of areas’. 6. 28 
gives a general solution of which a particular case can be 
derived from 2. 5 (sec Heath's translation, 383): ‘To a 
given straight line (b) to apply a rectangle which shall be 
equal to a given area (A), and fall short of the rectangle 
formed by the straight line and one of its own sides by a 
square figure’. In algebraic terms thisisxy — A,x + y =b 
(in other words the quadratic equation bx — x? = A is 
to be solved). This is exactly what one would arrive at if 
one were to transform the ‘normal forms’ of Babyloman 
numerical problems involving a quadratic equation into 
geometric terms, and it is hkely, though not demon- 
strable, that this ‘algebraic gcomcetry’ 1s just such a trans- 
formation. lf so, some knowledge of advanced Babylonian 
mathematics had reached Grecce in the fourth century. 
As well as plane and solid geometry, the Elements com- 
prises clementary number theory; but the latter, and the 
branches of mathernatics treated in Euclid’s other works 
(some lost), had not reached the same level of systema- 
tization as pure geometry. However, some remarkable 
results were reached, such as the proof that there are an 
infinite number of primes (Flements 9. 20). 

6. "This deficiency was supplied in the case of conics 
by Apollonius (q.v. 2), who completely transformed the 
approach to the ficld by extending the algebraic ‘apph- 
cation of areas’ to include it. His elder contemporary 
Archimedes (q.v.) created new branches of mathematics 
by applying the axiomatic approach to statics and hydro- 
statics, but systematization was not his main interest. 
Most of his surviving work is in higher geometry, where 
he proves by traditional methods many theorems that 
would now be proved by the integral calculus. But his 
Method shows that he could use infinitcsimals to achieve 
the same results. This 1s only one of the ways in which 
his thought was so}far ahead of his time that it had no 
effect in antiquity: thus the concept of a numerical 
system implicit in the Sand-reckoner has no echo in 
surviving litcrature. However, many of his results, such 
as the formula for the volume of a sphere and his approxi- 
mation to 7, became mathematical commonplaces. 

7. The third century was the great period of pure 
geometry. After this most creative mathematics was done 
in other fields. Several of these were connected with the 
study of astronomy. For instance, the necessity of deter- 
mining the time of day accurately led to the development 
of the theory of sundials. Though the sundial itself goes 
back to at least the fifth century m Greece, the mathema- 
tical treatment of it known by the ancients as ‘analemma’ 
(an application of descriptive geometry) does not seem 
older than Diodorus (q.v. 4), of Alexandria, first century 
B.C. The most elegant example is found in Ptolemy’s 
Analemma, earlier but cruder methods are found ın the 
works of Heron (q.v.) and Vitruvius. There is evidence 
that the related technique of stercographic projection was 
used by Hipparchus (q.v. 3) about 150 B.C. for mapping 
circles of the heavenly sphere on to a plane in order to 
solve certain astronomical problems. ‘The same problems 
led to the development of spherical trigonometry, prob- 
ably by Menelaus (q.v. 3) about A.D. 100. Hipparchus 
himself had used plane trigonometry, for his ‘lable of 
Chords’ had the same function as a modern sine table. 

8. It is in later Greck mathematics too that we find 
the non-axiomatic, numerical, and algebraic techniques 
which are typical of Babylonian mathematics. But it 18 
accidental that they first occur as late as the work of 
Heron (q.v.), ¢. A-D. 60, for we cannot doubt that they 
are directly descended from Mesopotamian sources in 
a continuous tradition, which did not hesitate to 
borrow from the works of the classical mathematicians, 
though apparently ignored by them. It is also found in 
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mathematical papyri, and was evidently a‘ popular’ mathe- 
matics (in Heron it is mostly ‘practical’). A different 
branch of the same tradition 1s found in Diophantus 
(q.v.). This is the work which comes nearest to the 
modern conception of algebra, though it ıs not a text- 
book on the solution of equations but rather groups of 
similar problems, mostly of indeterminate equations. 
Though the roots of this lie in Babylon, much of the 
content is probably original, and the form of exposition 
owes much to the Greek tradition. 

9. Even in late antiquity there were still competent 
mathematicians such as Theon (q.v. 4) and Eutocius to 
edit and comment on the classical works, and even an 
original one (Pappus, q.v.) to add his own extensions, 
But the real revival of Greek mathematics came in 
sixteenth-century Europe, when the works of Archimedes 
began to have effect. Even in the seventeenth century 
a mathematician of the calibre of Descartes could be 
inspired by rcading Pappus’ account of lost works of 
higher geometry, and Fermat by Diophantus. 

For special studies see the articles on the ancient authors referred 
to. A detuiled general account is in Heath, Hist of Greek Maths. 
Sce also O, Neugchbauer, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity? (U.S.A. 
1957), and B. L, van der Waerden, Scrence slwukening? (Groningen, 
1954). G.J. T. 


MATIDIA (PW 28; ? Salonia) the Elder was the only 
child of Marciana (q.v.) and hence niece of Trajan (q.v.). 
Born at latest by a.p. 68, she marricd an otherwise un- 
known L. Vibius (?Sabinus), by whom she had two 
daughters, (Vibia) Sabina (q.v.), wife of Hadrian (q.v.), 
and (Vibia) Matidia the Younger (ILS 327), who sur- 
vived, apparently unmarried, into the 160s. Matidia the 
Elder was, like her mother, close to Trajan and Plotina; 
on her mother’s death (112) she received the title Augusta 
(Fasti Ost., s.a.) and m 117 she, Plotina (q.v.), and 
Attianus (q.v.) brought back Trajan’s remains from Cilicia 
to Rome (S.H.A. Hadr. 5. 9). On her death in 119 Tladrian 
pronounced her funeral oration (CIL xiv. 4579), deified 
her (Acta Fr. Arv.), and erected a commemorative 
temple in Rome with attached halls named for her and 
Marciana; she was probably the first diva to have her 
own temple in Rome. 
Corns. B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. in (1936); Strack, Untersuchungen i 
(1931), 41; u (1933), Katalog. 
1. eee bel, Z. fiir die öst. Gym. 1916, 497 ff.; L Vidmann, Fast: Ost. 
(1957 , Nash, Pict. Dut. Rome n (1962), 30; Wegner, Herrscher- 
iy e 1956). M. H. 


MATIUS (1), Gnaeus, in Sulla’s time translated the 
Iliad into Latın hexameters. Gellius admired his learning. 
He introduced scazons into Latin light verse from the 
mimiambi of Ilerodas. 

Bachr. FPR 281; Morel, FPL 48. 


MATIUS (2, PW 1), Gaius, a learned friend of Cicero and 
partisan of Caesar, helped the former in his relations with 
the latter, especially in 49 and 48 n.c. In 44 he shared in the 
management of the games which Octavian exhibited in 
July in honour of Caesar, Cicecro’s letter to him about his 
devotion to Caesar, and his reply, written later in 44 (Fam. 
11. 27f.), are of outstanding intcrest. Augustus’ friend and 
assistant, C. Matius (PW 2), an eques and expert on arbori- 
culture (q.v.) and gastronomy, has been identified with 
Cicero’s friend, but seems to belong to the next generation. 
A. Heuss, Hist. 1956, 53 f; 1962, 118 11.; R. Combés, Rew Ft. 


Lat. 1958, 176 ff ; B Kytz E “Hist. 1960, 96 f., Philol. 1960, 48 fi; 
Schanz-Hosius i. ‘604 t. A. M.; T.J. C. 


MATRIS of Thebes (3rd c. n.c. ?), rhetor, who wrote an 
"Eyxupuov ‘“Hpaxddous with Asianist characteristics. 


MATRON of Pitane (late 4th c. B.c.), parodist, wrote 
a poem called Aeimvor Arrixov, quoted by Athenaeus 


(4. 134-7), beginning defma po évvene, Mocsa, wodu- 
Tpopa «ai pada moààd. 
Corp. poes. ep. Graec. lud. i. 53-95. 


MATUTA, MATER, a Roman goddess of growth 
(Varro ap. August. De Civ. D. 4. 8: ‘[praefecerunt fru- 
mentis] maturescentibus deam Matutam’). Lucretius 
(5. 656), followed by many moderns, makes her a goddess 
of dawn, but this is hardly possible, since she 1s a figure 
of cult, not poetry or myth, which the dawn seems never 
to be. For her temple in the Forum Boarium sce Platner- 
Ashby, 330 f.; Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome i. 411. Her festival, 
the Matralia, rr June, is included in the ‘calendar of 
Numa’. The ritual was conducted by women, apparently 
unuarae (Tert. De Monog. 17), and they prayed only for 
their sisters’ children (Ov. Fasti 6. 559; Plut. Quaest. 
Rom. 267 e, De frat. amor. 492 d, the ultimate source 
being probably Verrius Flaccus). This being both well 
attested and absurd, it seems probable that they prayed 
for pueri sororit, i.e. adolescent children; Rose, CQ 
1934, 156 f. H. J. R. 


MAURETANIA, the land of the Moors, stretching 
from the Ampsaga to the Atlantic and embracing the 
western half of the Atlas range. Most of the country 
is high and rocky, supporting shecp and producing a 
little wine; corn and olives grew on the coast, in the 
Mulucha valley, and on the plains of Volubilis (q. v.) and 
Sala. The chief exports were ebony, precious woods, 
and purple dyes. 

There seems to have been communication with Spain 
from early days, binding Europe and Africa by piracy 
and colonization. The bulk of the population belonged 
to the Moorish branch of the Berber race; there was an 
admixture of ncgro blood in the south, and numerous 
Phoenician trading-stations were established on the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts. 

By the second century u.c. the small Moorish tribes 
had formed kingdoms; their rulers, Bocchus and Bogud 
(qg.v.), played important parts in the Jugurthine and 
Civil Wars. Roman law and Greek art spread during the 
reign of Juba II. The murder in Rome of Ptolemy, his 
son and successor (A.D. 23-40), led to disturbances. 
Mauretania was pacified by Suetonius Paulinus (41-2) 
and Hosidius Geta. Before 44 Claudius constituted two 
Mauretanian provinces, ruled by procurators with 
capitals at [ngi and Caesarea (q.v. 3). Moorish cavalry 
served in the Roman armies, and the Moor Lusius 
Quietus won distinction under Trajan. A number of 
colontae were founded in the first century, and there was 
a certain amount of Italian immigration; romanization 
was also spread by the auxiliary units which defended 
the country. Large tracts of country remained under 
Moorish chieftains; there were serious rebellions in the 
late third and fourth centuries. Mauretania Tingitana 
was attached to the diocese of Spain by Diocletian. 


I. Chatelain, Inscriptions latınes du Maroc (1942) and Le Maroc 
des Romains (1944); R. Roget, Index de topographie antique du 
Maroc, Publicat. du seretce des antunuatés, fasc 4 (1938); J Mazard, 
Corpus Nummorum Numidiae Mauretamaeque (Paris, 1953); S 
Gsell, Hstosre ancienne de l’ Afrique du Nord, esp. vol. viii (1928); 
f: Carcopino, Le Maroc antique? (1947), for early Roman settlements, 

Teutsch, Das Stddtewesen ın Nordafrika (1962), 190 ff 7 
N. W. 


MAUSOLEUM, the Tomb of Mausclus (q.v.), satrap 
of Caria, built of white marble by his widow, Artemisia 
c. 353 D.C. at Halicarnassus, the architect being Pythius 
(q.v.). An earthquake caused its collapse before the 
fifteenth century. In 1857 the site was cxcavated by 
Sir C. Newton, who brought many pieces to the British 
Museum, including some fine friezes and the colossal 
statues of Mausolus and Artemisia, and many subsidiary 
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figures, human and animal. The monument was regarded 
as one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. Four 
leading sculptors contributed to its decoration—Scopas, 
Bryaxis, Timotheus (3), and Leochares (qq.v.) (Vitruvius, 
no doubt wrongly, includes Praxiteles). The architect 
himself, Pythius, added the great chariot group, accord- 
ing to Pliny. Vitruvius mentions a second architect, 
Satyrus of Paros (Pref. 7. 12-13; cf. 2. 8. 12). 

The foundation cutting measured about 100 by 127 
feet. On a high base stood a colonnade of thirty-six lonic 
columns, above which rose a pyramid-like structure, 
reaching a height of about 134 feet. Pliny’s description 
(36. 30-1) and the remains give plenty of scope for 
theoretical reconstructions, of which scores have been 
produced, differing widely m such matters as the arrange- 
ment of the columns and the position of the sculpture. 


W. R Lethaby, Greek Butldings represented by Fragments in the 
British Museum (1908); PW xxiv, Ualbbd. 47, 372 l., s.v. Pytheos 
(reconstructions, 343 fl ); for some reconstructions see H. Law, JHS 
1939, F Krischen, Mie Griechische Stadt (1938), ‘laf. 1 and 37 (ct. 
R. Lulles and M Ilhrmer, Creek Sculpture (1057), fig 10), W. B. 
linamoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece (1950), pl law (cf. 257 fi., 
370). T F., R. E. W. 


MAUSOLUS, satrap of Caria 377/6—453 n.C. in virtual 
independence of Persian control. His early relations 
with the Great King were cordial and in 365 he co- 
operated with Autophradates im suppressing Ario- 
barzanes. Subsequently, however, he embarked on an 
expansionist policy symbolized by the substitution of 
Halicarnassus for Mylasa as the seat of government, and 
in 362 he became involved in the Sutraps’ Revolt, though 
he diplomatically deserted the losing side at the right 
moment. Left in undisturbed possession of his satrapy, 
he resumed his advance at the expense of Lycia and 
Tonia. ‘he conflict of his interests with those of Athens 
resulted in the Social War of 357, when Rhodes, Cos, 
Chios, and Byzantium revolted on a promise of support 
from Mausolus. Athens’ attempts at reasserting her 
control proved unsuccessful, and Rhodes and Cos be- 
came appendages to his kingdom. His marriage to his 
sister Artemisia, the fortress-hke palace with its private 
harbour at Hlalearnassus, his philhellenic patronage of 
literature and the arts, and the monumental tomb (see 
MAUSOLFUM) which he planned but did not live to com- 
plete, foreshadow the rule of the Ptolemies. 


W. Judcich, Alemasratuche Studien (1892), ch 6. D. E. W. W. 


MAVORTIUS (perhaps not the consul of A.D. 527) 
wrote two Virgihan centos, Judicium Paridis and De 


Feclesia (Bachr. PLM iv. 198 f., 214 ff.; K. Schenkl, 
CSEL xvi). 


MAXENTIUS (PW 1), Marcus AuRELIUS VALERIUS, 
son of Maximian (q.v.) and Eutropia, was passed over in 
A.D. 305 when Diocletian and Maximian abdicated and 
Galerius and Constantius succeeded as Augusti, and was 
living ım retirement at Rome when Constantius died 
(306) and Constantine, son of Constantius, who had also 
been passed over, was irregularly proclaimed emperor by 
the army in Britain. The Praetorian guard and the city of 
Rome, both bitter over lost privileges, then elevated 
Maxentius to the throne, and he called his father from 
his retirement in Lucania to assist him. Severus, the new 
Augustus of the West, marched against Rome, but was 
driven to surrender after retreating to Ravenna, while 
Maximian went to Gaul and won over Constantine. 
Galerius, invading Italy, was likewise forced to retire, 
and when Maximian tried to depose his son he failed and 
fled to Constantine. Declared a public enemy at Carnun- 
tum (308), Maxentius yet maintained himself for some 
years in Italy; he was recognized in Spain c. 308, though 
this was lost to Constantine in 310. More serious was the 
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revolt of Africa (308-11) under its vicarnus Domitius 
Alexander, which created famine at Rome. In 312 Con- 
stantine invaded Italy with a small but experienced army 
and destroyed Maxentius at the battle of the Mulvian 
Bridge. Maxentius’ reputation was assiduously blackened 
by the victor. He was certainly no soldier but there 1s 
little evidence to support the various charges. He pranted 
toleration and restitution to the Christians and his 
‘persecution’ of the Roman Senate was fiscal m character. 
His chief significance ıs as the champion of the old 
privileges and the old faith of the capital. 


C. H. V. Sutherland, R/C vi. 15 fA. H.M,B H.W. 


MAXIMIAN (Marcus Aure.ius VALERIUS MAXIMIA- 
Nus, PW 1), called by Diocletian in A.D. 285 to assist 
him as his Caesar. Born c. A.D. 240 near Sirmium of 
peasant parents, he had a solid mulitary career under 
Aurelian and Probus. Uneducated and rather stupid, he 
was an excellent general and completely loyal to Diocle- 
tian, his old comrade ın arms. Sent against the Bacaudae 
in Gaul, he soon dispersed their irregular bands and was 
promoted to be Augustus, early 286. Against Carausiua, 
who revolted to escupe punishment for neglect of his 
duties against the pirates, Maximian was less successful. 
A first expedition by sea failed and Carausius was left in 
peace for some years. 

Maximian, charged with the defence of Italy and the 
West, was heavily engaged on the lower Rhine and in 
Ractia between 288 and 292. He acted ın close accord 
with Diocletian whom he met in 289 and 290/1. ln 293, 
under Dysocletian’s tetrarchic system, he received Con- 
stuntius, formerly his praetorian prefect, as his Caesar, 
and pave him his daughter Theodora in marriage. 
Constantius took charge of a new attack on Carausius. 
IIe took Boulogne, and, after the death of Carausius, 
recovered Britain from his murderer Allectus in 290. 
Maximian came up in person to secure the Rhine frontier. 
In 296 and the following year he was in Africa where 
there was a revolt by the Quinquegentanei and other 
Mauretanıan tribes, and later visited Rome where he 
began the building of the Baths of J)socletian. The 
persccution of the Christians (303~5) was enforced with 
some severity in North Africa where they were numerous. 
He abdicated with Diocletian on 1 May 305. 

Maximian returned from retirement in Lucania to 
support the rising of his son, Maxentius (306). Ile 
forced Severus to surrender at Ravenna and then won 
over Constantine, giving him his daughter, Fausta, in 
marriage. In 307, after the failure of Galerius against 
Rome, Maximian tried in vain to depose his son and fled 
to Gaul. Required to abdicate again at Carnuntum (308), 
Maximian could not settle down to a life of honourable 
inactivity. He led a revolt against Constantine, but was 
captured at Massilia and died by his own hand (310). 


C. H, V. Sutherland, RIC vi. 15 ff. H. M.; B. H. W. 


MAXIMINUS (1), Gaius Jvrius (PW 526) VERUS 
(Roman Emperor a.p. 235-8), a ‘Thracian peasant who 
had heen promoted centurion by Septimius Severus be- 
cause of his physical strength. He had held a number of 
equestrian military appointments when saluted Emperor 
at Mainz (Mar. 235) in the mutiny which overthrew 
Alexander Severus. An energetic soldier, he ravaged 
Germany and won a victory in a swamp in Württemberg 
(235). After two years’ fighting on the Danube a rebellion 
in Africa led to the proclamation of Gordian I and his 
son (qq.v.) as Emperors (Apr. 238). They were recognized 
by the Senate, who feared the uneducated Maxuninus. 
The latter invaded Italy, but his progress was arrested by 
the stout resistance of Aquileia. His troops became dis- 
heartened, till the soldiers of II Parthica sought an end 
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of civil war by murdering him with his son (see GORDIAN 
1-3; BALBINUS). 


Herodian, bks. 7-8; S.H.A. G. M. Bersanetti, Studi sul imperatore 
Massimino sl Trace (1940), E. Hohl, Maxımunı duo Julu Capitolini 
(1949). H. M. D. P.; B. H. W. 


MAXIMINUS (2, PW, s.v. Daia), Gaius GALERIUS 
VALERIUS, originally named Data (or Daza), son of a 
sister of Galerius, received rapid promotion in the army 
through his uncle’s interest, was adopted by him and 
made Caesar when Galerius became Augustus on the 
abdication of Diocletian, 1 May 305. Entrusted with the 
government of Syria, Egypt, and the south of Asia Minor, 
Maximinus served Galerius faithfully but, in 310, when 
the tetrarchic system was breaking down, refused the 
offered title of ‘filius Augusti’ and assumed the rank of 
Augustus, already conferred on Licinius. When Galerius 
died 1n 311, Maximinus occupied Asia Minor up to the 
Hellespont, but made peace with Facinius, who con- 
tested the crossing to Europe. Maximinus now drew 
closer to Maxentius, to balance the alliance of Constan- 
tine and Licinius; after the fall of Maxentius, anticipating 
an attack on his own territory, he took Byzantium and 
Heracleia. He was then defeated near the latter by 
Licinius and after fleeing through Cappadocia died, a 
fugitive, at Tarsus (autumn 313). 

Maximinus was a noted persecutor—in some ways the 
most interesting of them all. Not content with repression 
of the Christians, he tricd to revive and reform the 
paganism of his subjects. He encouraged cities to petition 
against the Christians, and strove to improve the organı- 
zation and raise the morale of the pagan priesthood. 

C. H. V. Sutherland, RIC vi, 15 ff. H. M.; B. 11. W. 


MAXIMUS (1), Sextus QuincTiLius (PW 24) VALERIUS, 
born in Alexandria Troas, received the latus clavus from 
Nerva (ILS 1018), and is probably identical with an 
Epicurean friend of Pliny the Younger, who served as 
legatus August: ad corrigendum statum liberarum cuatatium 
in Achaea, probably not after A.D. 108-9. 


M N. Tod, in Anatolian Studies presented to W H. Buckler (1939), 
913 1N.; FE. Gioag, Die rom. Retwchsbeamten von Achaia (1939), cols. 
125 ll.; Syme, Jacitus, 84 N. A. M. 


MAXIMUS (2) of Tyre (c. A.D. 125-85), sophist, the 
author of forty-one extant 4iadéteis (lectures), lived the 
life of an itinerant lecturer; he 1s known to have lectured 
in Athens, and the extant lectures were delivered in 
Rome, apparently in the reign of Commodus (180-92). 
He was well read in Greek literature, but apparently not 
in Greck philosophy except in Plato, of whom he claimed 
to be a follower. His lectures show no philosophical 
originality, and are simply eloquent exhortations to virtue 
decked out with quotations, chiefly from Plato and 
Ilomer; he belongs to the same genus as the sophists, 
though his views have no affinity with theirs, being 
borrowed from Cynicism and Platonism. 
Ed. H. Hlobein (1910). 


MAXIMUS (3) (probably 2nd c. a.p.), author of the 
extant astrological poem Jlepi xarapy@v, part of which 
later passed under the name of Orpheus. The Suda calls 
the author an Epirote or Byzantine, but identifies him 
with Julian’s teacher Maximus (q.v. 4), who came from 
Ephesus; this, however, seems improbable, as the poem 
is quite unphilosophical. 
Ed. A. Ludwich (1877). 


MAXIMUS (4) of Ephesus (d. a.D. 370), Neoplatonist 
philosopher. A pupil of Aedesius, who was himself a 
pupil of Iamblichus (q.v. 2). Maximus followed his 
master’s tendency to emphasize theurgy and magic at 
the expense of the more scrious side of Neoplatonism. 


W. D.R. 


W. D.R. 
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Maximus’ own most distinguished pupil was the future 
Emperor Julian, to whom he was recommended by 
Aedesius. He is said to have foretold Julian's subsequent 
elevation to the throne, a prophecy which could readily 
be made without supernatural knowledge, and he no 
doubt encouraged the young prince in his abjuration of 
Christianity. In 361 Maximus was invited by Julian, now 
Emperor, to join his court at Constantinople, and re- 
mained with him until his death during his Persian cam- 
paign, for which he had prophesied a fortunate outcome. 
For some time he cnjoyed the confidence of Valens, but 
fell into disfavour and was imprisoned ın 364. Llis release 
was due to the intervention of ‘Themistius. In 370 he was 
put to death for complicity in a plot to assassinate Valens. 
He is not the author of an astrological poem in hexameters 
sometimes attributed to him. Maximus is a typical 
member of the group of self-assured near-charlatans who 
exercised so harmful an influence on the brilliant but 
weak young Emperor. 

Funapius, VS vii (pp. 40-56 Giangrande), Julian, Ep 26, 190, 191, 


Ridez—Cumont, Libanius, Or. 5, 12. J- Bidez, Vie de l'empereur 
Julen (1940), 11-12. R. B. 


MEALS. The times and names of meals in Greece varied 
at different periods. In early times breakfast (apiorov) was 
taken soon after sunrise, followed by a main meal (Seirvov) 
in the middle of the day and supper (Sepz7ov) in the evening.’ 
In classical Athens two meals—a light lunch (dpiorov) in: 


the forenoon and dinner (de?7vorv) in the evening—appear | 


to have been usual; but from the fourth century B.c. 
onwards an carlier breakfast (axpariopa) was again added 
(or, among frugal people, substituted for lunch). 

Among the Romans, too, dinner (cena) was in early 
times eaten in the middle of the day, with a light supper 
(vesperna) in the evening; but in course of ume an evening 
cena, often beginning 1n the late afternoon, became usual; 
and lunch (prandium), consisting of fish or eggs and 
vegetables together with wine, was « aten towards midday 
and took the place of supper, These meals were preceded 
by a very light breakfast (tentaculum), which might consist 
of only bread and salt and rarely included more than a 
piece of bread und some fruit or cheese. 

The cena, at least among the wealthy (to whom most 
of our information relates), consisted of three parts. A 
gustalıo of eggs, shell-fish, or salad, taken with honeyed 
wine (mulsum), was followed by the cena proper. This 
often included several (up to seven) successive fercula, 
with one chief item (caput cenae), which might be a 
roasted animal served whole, preceded and followed by 
smaller, but still very substantial courses (e.g. lampreys, 
turbot, roast peacock, roast veal). 'The meal ended with 
mensae secundae, consisting of sweetmeats and fruit. 

Such elaborate mcals, however, must always have been 
the prerogative of a minority. But even among ordinary 
people the consumption of fish and meat gradually ın- 
creased, and the carly cena, of porridge and vegetables 
with only occasional meat, came to be regarded as 
characteristic of pristine simplicity. It may have been 
this development that caused dinner to be eaten, as it 
still is in many southern countries, at an hour when the 
day’s work was donc. 

PW, s.vv. Cena (ini. 1895 ff.), Kochkunst (xi. 944 ff.), Mahlzeiten 
(xiv. 524 ff.); v. Müller-Bauer, Griech, Privat- u Kriegsaltertumer* 


(1893), 118 ff.; Blümner, Ròm. Privertaltertumer (1911), 160 f1.; 
Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome (1956), 262 ff. L. A. M. 


MEALS, SACRED. To eat together is everywhere a 
sort of communion, varying in dilferent cultures from a 
mere mark of friendliness to a close and binding con- 
nexion. If a god is present at the meal, it becomes sacred, 
and the human participants are his hosts or guests and 
so in association with him. Hence every meal in an 
ancient household which kept up the old customs was 
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sacred, for the houschold gods were present (cf. CHILDREN, 
WORSHIP, HOUSEHOLD; ‘sacrae adsistcre mensae’, Juvenal 
6. 365. O. 4, is to be present at a family meal). This is 
true also of the normal Olympuan sacrifice, where the 
god and the sacrificers both partake of the victim, and 
equally of such rites as the lectisternium (q.v.), at which 
the god ıs a guest. It 1s most of all true of those rites 
in which the god himself 1s devoured (see DIONYSUS). In 
the Hellenistic mystery-cults this idea seems to have been 
strongly developed, ritual feasts, at which apparently the 
bond between god and worshippers was renewed, being 
a regular feature of them. "hese also served to mark the 
tie uniting initiates of a common cult; see for examples 
Cumont, Rel. or.4 37, 65, 192, with 219, note 43; dining- 
rooms formed a regular part of Syrian temples, 256, note 
52. lt is therefore natural that such feasts were imagined 
as the portion of the blessed hereafter (ibid. 57, 61, 202 f.; 
309, note 51). More cxamples will be found by consulting 
Cumont’s index, s.vv. ‘Banquet’, ‘Festin’, ‘Repas’. Nock 
in Essays on the Trimty and the Incarnation (1928), 124 ff., 
Harv. Theol. Rev. 1936, 77 ff.; Nilsson, GGR 17. 47, 144, 
337. See also BIRTHDAY, EVULONES, THEOXENIA. — H. J. R. 


MEASURES. I. Measures o LENGTH. 1. Measures of 
length were based primarily on parts of the human body, 
with the foot as unit both for fractions like finger and palm 
and for multiples like pace and arm-span. Pylos tablets 
designate tables as six-footers (7ve-pe-za) or nine-footers 
(e-ne-wo-pe-sa), whether this is a measure or description 
of supports is uncertain. Homer is acquainted with the 
foot-standard, but the length of his foot is unknown. In 
historic Greece many standard feet are found, the ab- 
solute values for which are derived from surviving stadia 
(preserved with starting and finishing lines), calculated 
basic units of vanous buildings, and hterary evidence pro- 
viding correspondences with the Roman foot (296 mm), 
of which ancient examples survive. Of the two feet most 
generally used in Greek buildings the shorter (294-6 mm) 
approximates the Roman foot, the longer (326-8 mm) 
approaches the pes Jrustunus of Gaul and Germany in 
the first century bc. (330 mm). Compare also the 
Olympic foot of 320 mm, the Pergamene of 330 mm 
and the so-called Acginetic of 333 mm. Subdivisions of 
the foot are taken from the fingers: thus 


2 finger-breadths, daxtvAu — 1 xovdudos, middle 
joint of finger 
4 ws ” = I mudaorh (Homeric 


d@pov), palm 


F ji == I dtyds or Numróðor, 
half-foot 
10 m i = 1 yas, span of 
thumb and first 
finger 
12 i se = 1 oman, span of all 
fingers 
16 ‘i 7 = 1 mous, foot. 
z. Higher dimensions are taken from the arms; thus 
18 òdxrvào = 1 mvypy, short cubit, elbow to start 
of fingers 
20 = 1 muywv, short cubit of Homer and 
Herodotus, clbow to end of 
knuckles of closed fist 
24 a = 1 nxvs, normal cubit, elbow to tips 
of fingers. 


For longer distances: 
24 feet = 1 Biya, pace 
6 feet = 1 dpyua, fathom, stretch of both arms 
100 [feet = 1 mÀéĝpov, breadth of the yu7s, acre. 
Reyond this Homer uses phrases such as the cast of a 
stone or quoit or spear. The later Greek unit, the orascov, 
originally the distance covered in a single draught by 
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the plough, contained 600 fect, no matter what the length 
of the foot might be, and its exact length ıs therefore 
often doubtful. ‘The rapacdyyns of 30 stadia was adopted 
from Persia. 

3. The Roman foot (pes) of 296 mm was generally 
divided into 12 inches, corresponding to the division 
of the bra into 12 unciae, the names of the subdivisions 
are the same and are given under WeiIGirrs. ‘here was 
also a division into 16 digiti, similar to the Greek system 
and possibly derived from it. 


For higher distances: 


5 pedes — 1 passus, pace 
125 paces = 1 stadium 
1,000 ,„ = 1 mile, about 95 yards less than the 


English mule. 


4. 1I. M&ASURES OF AREA. Measures of area in both 
Greece and Rome were based on the amount ploughed 
in a day by a yoke of oxen. T'he Greek umt 1s the 
mA€Apov, Measuring 100X100 = 10,000 square feet. 
Another unit, the peédyvos, found in Sicily and in 
Cyrenaica, represented the amount of land that could be 
sown by a medimnus of wheat. (Similarly, Mycenaean 
land measures seem to have been expressed by volumes 
of grain.) The Romans employed the actus quadratus, a 
square of 120 feet, two of which formed the tugerum of 
28,800 square Roman feet — 5/8ths of an acre. Two 
twugera formed a heredium, 100 heredia a centuria. 

§. III. Mrasures of CAPACITY. Measures of capacity 
fall into two divisions, dry and wet (uérpa Enpa, perpa 
vypd), corresponding to the primary products, corn 
and wine, of ancient agriculture. In the Mycenaean 
system the two divisions share the same symbols and 
ratios for the smaller measures; absolute values are not 
certain. In historic Greece the kotyle, which 1s basic to 
both wet and dry, 1s made up of six kyathoi or four 
oxybapha; its absolute value in various local systems 
ranges from 0-21 litre to more than 0-33 litre, the most 
usual being 0-24 and 0-27 litre. “he dry measures are: 


4 kotylat = 1 xovg, at Athens a day’s corn ration 
for a man 

8 chointhkes — 1 exrevs 

6 hektets = 1 peédtmvos. 

For liquid measures the table continues: 

6 kotylat = 1 npixous 

12 jy = I yous 

12 choes = I LETPHTTS. 


6. The hasic unit in the Roman system is the sexfarrus 
(0546 litre), which is cquivalent to the Greek dikotylon; 
its components are; 


48 cochlearia 
12 cyatht 
8 acetabula 
4 quaurtaria 
2 hemtnae. 
For dry measures the higher denominations are: 


8 sextartt — 1 Semodins, ncarly an English gallon 


16 M = 1 modius. 
For liquid measures: 

12 heminae = 1 congius 

8 congii = 1 amphora 


20 amphorae = 1 culleus, tun of 120 gallons. 


The amphora, or quadrantal, by which the burden of 
ships was determined, was the volume of a cubic Roman 
foot, 25-79 litres. 


M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenacan Grech 
(1956); W. B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient Crreece (1950); 
O. Viedebantt, ‘Forschungen zur Metrologie des Altertums’ (Abh. 
d. phl.-hıst. Klasse der kR. sdchs. Ges. Wess. xxiv, u1) (1917); 
P, Tannery, Dar.--Sag. s.v. ‘Mensura’; F. Hultsch, eS lato Ae 
torum Metrologtcorum (1882). F.N. P;M L, 
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MEDDIX tuticus or summus, assisted by a meddsx minor, 
was the senior magistrate among the Oscan-speaking 
peoples. His authority differed from thut of the Romano- 
Latin praetura, to which some communities, notably 
Bantia (q.v.), tended to assimilate the office, in being 
non-collegiate and yet lacking the absolute character 
of imperium (q.v.), though supreme ın jurisdiction and 
administration. The relation of m. minor to m. tuticus 
recalls that of magister equitum to dictator (q.v.). 

A. Rosenberg, Staat der alten IJtaliker (1913); J. Whatmough, 


The Foundations of Roman Italy (1937); G. Camporeale, Atti d. 
Acc. Tosc., 1957,91 ft A. N. S.-W. 


MEDEA (Mýðe«a), ‘the cunning onc’, in mythology, 
daughter of Aeetes king of the Colchians and his wife 
Fidyia (‘the knowing’), grand-daughter of Helios and 
niece of Circe (q.v.). She is universally said to have been 
a witch, but shows a certain tendency to pass into a 
goddess (ad@avdrou aróparos, Pind. Pyth. 4. 11, mean- 
ing the mouth of Medea; cf. Athenagornas, Leg. pro 
Christ. 14, a corrupt passage but sufficient to show that 
according to him she was worshipped somewhere). In 
the story of the Argonauts (q.v.) as we have it she plays 
a prominent part; when Acetes sets Jason a scemingly 
impossible task, Medea, being in love with him, helps 
him to perform it by magic. In other words, she 1s that 
common figure of folk-tale, the Ogre’s Daughter (Stith 
Thompson, G 530. 2). But the Argonauts have in many 
cases highly specialized characteristics, as wonderful 
sight (Lynceus), extraordinary speed (Euphemus), power 
of flight (the Boreadac) (Ap. Rhod. 1. 153, 182, 219); 
hence it is clear that there was another form of the story, 
whether older or not, in which they and not Mcdea 
helped Jason (cf. Grimm, Kinder- u. Hausmarchen, no. 
246). Her love is elaborately motivated by Ap. Rhod. 
3. 7 fi., but this would not be original, though it may 
belong to the earliest literary form of the story (cf. 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 213 ff.). Having helped Jason, Medea 
escapes with him in all known variants, and is regularly 
pursued; either her brother Apsyrtus leads the pursuit 
and she contrives his murder (so Ap. Rhod. 4. 410 ff.), 
or he ıs a child whom she takes with her, kills, and 
scatters his limbs in the way of Aeetes, thus delaying 
him (Cic. Leg. Man. 22, and clsewhere). Returning to 
Jolcus, she renewed the youth of Aeson, Jason’s father, 
by bowing him with virtuous herbs (fullest description in 
Ov. Met. 7. 162 fÑ., but carliest reference in Nosto1, 
fr. 6 Allen). This done, she persuaded the daughters of 
Pelias to attempt the like on their own father, but was 
careful to give them inefficacious herbs, thus rendering 
them guilty, technically, of his death. ‘This story is as 
old as the fifth century (Pind. Pyth. 4. 250 calls Medea 
Pelias’ slayer, cf. Pherecydes in the schol. there, and 
both Sophocles and Euripides wrote on it, respectively 
in the ‘Piķorópoi and the Peliades), but doubtfully part 
of the oldest form of the legend, since Hesiod (Theog. 
997 ff.) represents her and Jason as settled in [olcus 
and her child Medeus as born there. 

Her connexion with Corinth seems due to the Corin- 
thian school of epic pocts, who traded on the ambiguity 
of the name Ephyra (a town in Thesprotia where Jason 
and Medea lived, schol. Od. 1. 259, or Corinth). For 
her dealings with Creon see s.v. (1); after the murder of 
him, his daughter, and her children, she took refuge with 
Aegeus (q.v.) in Athens. After her banishment from 
that city, a late story (Hyg. Fab. 27) represents her as 
bringing about the death of Perses, Aeetes’ brother and 
enemy, with the help of her son by Aegcus, Medus; 
the country was thereafter called Media. 

The tricking of the daughters of Pelias is found on 
vases from the late sixth century. To the mid fifth and 
later belong some with Medea, Aegeus, and ‘Theseus; to 
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about 400 some with the capture of Talos. The slaughter 
of the children appears on fourth-century Italiote vases 
and was the subject of a famous late Hellenistic picture 
by Timanthes, which may be echoed in Roman paintings 
and gers (Brommer, Vasenlisten?, 163, 348). 

See also MAGIC, § 4. H. J. R.; C. M. R. 


MEDIA, the mountainous country south-west of the 
Caspian Sea which was for a century the centre of the 
Median Empire. The Medes, an Indo-European people 
ethnologically and linguistically akin to the Persians, 
appear as a group of tribes, some nomadic, some scttled 
in fortified villages, against whom the Assyrians waged 
war. ‘hey were possibly in the neighbourhood of 
L. Urmia as carly as the beginning of the first millen- 
nium B.C. 

Deioces, whom Herodotus (1. 96-100) accounts the 
founder of the Median Empire, appears in the Assyrian 
records only as a local chieftain. "he real unifier of the 
Medes seems to have been Phraortes (Khshathnita, c. 
675-653 u.c.). Hais son Cyaxares (Uvakhshtra, 625-585 
B.C.) conquered neighbouring territories and, in alliance 
with Nabopolassar of Babylon, defeated the Assyrians; 
Nineveh fell in 612 B.C. His empire included most of 
Iran, the northern territory once subject to Urartu, and 
Cappadocia as far as the river Ilalys. OF its organization 
little 1s known. Astyages (Ishtumegu, 585-549 B.C.) 
extended his boundaries at the expense of Babylonia, but 
was defeated by his vassal Cyrus, and the Median Empire 
passed to the Persians. 

E. G. Klauber, Politsch-veligiése Texte aus der Sargonidenzett 
1913), F. W. Konig, Alteste Geschichte der Medir und Perser (1934); 

. V. Prabck, Geschichte der Meder und Perser (1906 10), I. M- 


Dyakonov, Istoriya Midi (1956); W. Culican, The Medes and Persians 
(1905). See also PERSIA. 18 D. 


MEDICINA PLINII, an extant compilation made 
(probably a.p. 300-50) from Pliny’s account, in books 
20-32 of the Naturahs Historia, of the plants and animals 
used for medicinal purposes. Marcellus Empiricus 
describes it as being the work of a second Pliny. This 
work has to be distinguished froin a work commonly but 
falsely ascribed to Plinius Valerianus, of which the first 
three books are a garbled version (6th or 7th c.) of the 
earlier work, while the last two books come from a 
different source. 


A. Onnersfors, Zn Medicinam Plinn studia philologica (Lund, 1963). 
WDR. 


MEDICINE. I. Non-RATIONAL ELEMENTS. Fistoriana 
of Greek Medicine rightly stress its scientific charac- 
ter. "l'his poes far back, for there are traces of science 
in the medical practice of the [lomeric poems and the 
very earliest scientific works are medical. Nevertheless 
throughout antiquity and in every part of the ancient 
world other and lower types of Medicine were prevalent. 
Indecd, ıt is a remarkable fact that certain forms of non- 
rational medicine flourished more than ever at about the 
time that saw the rise of scientific medicine. No cultural 
element is so transmissible as irrational beliefs and prac- 
tices concerning disease, These are susceptible neither of 
logical arrangement nor of true historic treatment, nor 
can their sources be entirely scparated from cach other. 
Such material can only be discussed under artificial 
headings based on mere convenience. 

(a) References to practices on a very low anthropo- 
logical level are scattered through the literature of 
classical antiquity. Sympathetic, contagious, and imita- 
tive magic, the influence of rulers, priests, and the dead 
upon disease, and the various elements with which folk- 
lore deals are all represented. They were long ago 
collected and analysed by Sir J. G. Frazer in The Golden 
Bough. 
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(b) Peculiar rites and belicfs are associated with the 
gathering of herbs in both early and late literature. 
There are collections of them attached to the Inquiry into 
Plants of Theophrastus and embedded in the Natural 
History of Pliny. Some of these customs are comparable 
to those in the Sansknt Vedas. A fair case can be made 
for the existence of a stream of Indo-Germanic Medicine 
associated specially with herb remedies. Some of these 
practices persist among European peasants. (See BOTANY, 
THEOPHRASTUS, PLINY THE ELDER.) 

(c) The Medicine of the New Testament is mainly 
that of possession by evil spirits. There 1s only a trace 
of demonism in the Old Testament and it is not pro- 
minent in classical writings until Christian times. Its 
presence often indicates Persian contacts. lt is well 
Illustrated in the writings of Philostratus. Its main 
source is probably Mesopotamian. (See POSSESSION.) 

(d) All deities, both Chthome and Olympian, had 
healing powers. There was also, among the Greeks and 
later among the Romans, a tendency to the formation of 
cults ascribing such powers to deceased physicians. The 
most prominent of these cults was that of Asclepius. A 
whole farmily of supernatural healers became associated 
with him. I lis history has an extraordinarily close parallel 
in Egyptian civilization. (See ASCLEPIUs.) 

(e) Essential to Asclepian rites was ‘Incubation’, the 
temple-sleep and its accompanying dream. This, how- 
ever, neither originated with nor was peculiar to the cult. 
Throughout antiquity advice concerning disease and 
preservation of health was drawn from dreams which 
were held to be sometimes curative. The Onetrocritica 
of Artemidorus (2nd c. A.D.) 1s an exposilion of thus. 
(See INCUNATION.) 

(f) Dedication of votive models of affected parts, 
especially in Asclepian shrines, was a common practice. 
The model may bear a representation of the disease or an 
mvocation to the deity or an indication of the remedy 
desired. Similar votives are found in all civilizations. 
Modern votives are often indistinguishable from ancient. 
(See VOLIVE OFFERINGS.) 

(v) Amulets and perapts, inscribed with prayers, 
invocations, charms, or signs of power, were suspended or 
tied to the person to ward oft evil or effect cure. Specially 
common in the Western Empire was the ocular cachet— 
an inscribed clay tablet to be applied to the discused eye. 
Identical practices still persist. (See AMULETS.) 

(A) Magical incantations of syneretic origin were used 
against disease. Characteristic of these is the inclusion 
ot forapn words of power, especially names of foreign 
divinities. Most records come from the later classical 
period (See MAGIC.) 

(4) A peculiarity in Roman practice, not easily paral- 
leled, was the association of bodily parts and even 
sensations, symptoms, and diseases with their own 
specific deities. ‘These tutelary beings needed propitia- 
tion according to the part or function affected. 

(j) There is an important body of herb-lore that is 
irrational but unassociated with ‘superstitious’ practices. 
Such is the drug list of Dioscorides. Only a minute 
percentage of his hundreds of herbs have the activitics 
he ascribes to them. Yet these drug lists remained in use 
for centuries and generated the ancient herbals and the 
medieval and modern pharmacopoeias. (See BOTANY, 
DIOSCORIDES 2.) l 

(k) Apart from superstitious practices, Medicine in 
classical antiquity retained throughout certain relations 
to the current higher religion. (See § IT.) 

Il. 2. RELATION TO RarioNaL RELIGION AND PHILO- 
sopny. Celsus calls Hippocrates ‘the first who separated 
medicine from philosophy’. In fact the works of the 
Hippocratic Collection that date from the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. have definite philosophical affinities. This 
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is true even of works which were written expressly in 
order to combat the function of Philosophical presup- 
position in medical thought and practice. 

3. Among the ancients there were many who took the 
‘practical’ scientific attitude towards phenomena, re- 
garding them as explicable without recourse to divine 
powers. It 1s true that some of the ancient philosophers, 
scientists, and physicians occasionally used language 
borrowed from religious terminology; but their modes of 
explanation nevertheless remained rational and scientific. 
They excluded divine caprice from natural processes 
and insisted on the uniformity of nature. Ilowever, the 
fact that there 1s an overlap between the terminologies 
of rehgious, philosophical, and scientific discourse is 
one reason, among others, why a translation into a 
modern language of the terminology of Greek Medicine 
is hable to be sometimes misleading. 

4. Greek scientific medicine was singularly free from 
magical and superstitious practices and beliefs. But al- 
though ıt was thus proof against the danger ot religious 
influence there were other dangers against which it was 
not so weil protected. It is ironically significant that these 
dangers were the result of the insistent and radical ratio- 
nality of Greek medicine. Like other forms of Greek 
science it was constantly prone to the temptation to pro- 
duce an axiomatic system based on first principles from 
which the body of the science could then be deductively 
derived. Early Hippocratic and later medical literature 
contains, in addition to clinical treatises, a good number 
of discussions on methodological problems. It ts clear 
fiom these that in all periods of the history of Greek 
medicine the doctors had to argue against the adoption of 
philosophical presuppositions in then medical work. 
‘These discussions ranged from the filth century B.C. 
treatise De Vetere Medicina to the works of obscure 
authors in very late antiquity. It 1s interesting to note 
that even those doctors who mast vigorously argued 
against the introduction of philosophical postulates and 
methods into what ought to be an empirical science 
themselves too failed to resist the lure of a priori hypo- 
theses; thus, the author of De Vetere Medicina is only 
one amongst many who, while arguing against a priori 
methods, introduced at the same time theoretical presup- 
positions such as the humoral theory which can be shown 
to be closely linked with other physical-philosophical 
notions such as those of the four elements. 

§. Greek Medicine also suffered from two other draw- 
backs: (a) the exaggerated authority accorded to their 
predecessors by the ancient doctors. This is as true of 
the carher period as it is of Galen and indeed of the 
inheritors of Greek medicime in the Middle Ages. (b) The 
atternpt both in early and in later times to represent 
the doctrines of different doctors as belonging to unitary 
schools. 

6. There was no unity of outlook among the earher 
physicians, no ‘primitive Hippocratic doctrine’, for 
which historians of Greck Medicine, following Galen, 
have vainly sought. From Hellenistic times, however, the 
philosophic differences that divided the medical world, 
though no more profound than before, are certainly 
more clearly visible. They are conventionally and some- 
what artificially treated under four ‘schools’, known as 
the Dogmatists, Empirics, Methodists, and Pneurnatists, 
corresponding roughly to the philosophic sects Stoics, 
Epicureans, Sceptics, and Eclectics respectively. | 

7. Galen (129-99), summator of ancient Medicine, 
borrowed idcas from ull four medical schools and all 
four philosophic sects, inclining most to the Dogmatists 
and Stoics. Since he was not only a selective but also an 
extremely voluminous writer, it is not surprising that 
he was not always consistent. His inconsistency did not, 
however, lessen his influence and ın his Uses of the bodily 
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parts of man he reached conclusions that determined 
medical thought for nearly a millennium and a half. 
He clams in that work that the organs are so well con- 
structed, and in such perfect relation to the functions to 
which they minister, that it is impossible to imagine 
anything better. Following Aristotle's dictum that 
‘nature makes naught in vain’ (Cael. 271°33, 291513), he 
seeks to justify the form and structure of all the organs, 
and of every part of every organ, with reference to the 
functions for which he believes they are destined. More- 
over, he considers that he can discover the end served by 
every part and requiring it to be constructed as tt 1s. 

8. Galen was the last active scientific intellect of 
antiquity. His teleological message, delivered in a world 
of Stoic determinism, carried the implication of the 
worthlessness of research. His doctrine demanded a 
priori solutions of all the problems of physiology. Galen 
himself was among the most important proponents of 
this teleological view. It seemed that, according to it, the 
world was worth exploring only to verify the hypothesis. 
Ile explored it, but his theory removed the motive for 
further exploration (see ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY). His 
view fitted well with the Christian attitude and works by 
Galen were studied and respected throughout the Dark 
and Middle Ages. 

9. The writings of the ancient physicians before Galen 
had no association with the lower religious elements. ‘Chis 
cannot be said for all the derivative works which appcar 
after him. But there was one earlier cult which had a 
general relation to the practice, if not to the theory, of 
Medicine. It was by no accident that Asclepius became 
god of doctors as well as of patients. His worship, 1m its 
best presentation, had certain affinities with rational 
rcligion. It contained a psychological element that was of 
great value to rational practice. ‘Ihe physician’s attitude 
to Asclepius and that of Asclepius to Medicine is in- 
dicated ın the famous Hippocratic Oath. lt 1s not mis- 
leading to say that the normal relation of Medicine to the 
best side of the Asclepian cult was fairly near what ıt 1s to 
the current practice of religion ina settled modern society. 

II. ro. Menrcat STATUS AND ORGANIZATION. The 
status of the Greek physician was at first not much above 
that of the higher craftsman. He carned his skill from 
town to town, establishing ın each a workshop or surgery 
(tarpeiov). As nurses and assistants he had pupils bound 
by agreement, one form of whichis the Hippocratic Oath. 
This was not a legal but a private contract; for there was 
no licenciation. Medical status was raised by the Alexan- 
drian school, where for the first tume there was systematic 
instruction. At Rome Medicine was originally the work 
of slaves or subordinates. In 46 s.c. Juhus Cacsar gave 
citizenship to all who practised there. ‘Thus status rose 
further and way was made for such physicians as Galen, 
the friend of emperors. 

11. Theearliest scientific teacher in Rome, who founded 
the first regular school there, was Asclepiades (q.v. 3) of 
Bithynia (c. 40 8.C.). But schools, at first mere personal 
followings, combined at the beginning of the Christian 
era in the use of a mecting-place on the Esquiline. State- 
paid professors with public auditoria were available at 
Rome from the time of Vespasian (70-9). Subsidiary 
teaching centres were founded in other Italian towns and 
Jater in such transalpine centres as Marseille, Bordeaux, 
Arles, Nimes, Lyon, and Saragossa. 

1z. State physicians existed in the time of Herodotus. 
We know little of their terms or duties. District physicians 
were early appointed in Italy and the custom spread to 
the provinces, beginning with the army and associated 
first with military valetudinaria. Inscriptions show that 
such men were held in respect. In the army itself, 
however, the medical staff had status equivalent only to 
that of higher non-commissioned officers. 
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13. From the military valetudinarium it was no great step 
to the construction of similar institutions for the numerous 
imperial officials and their families in the provinces. 
Motives of benevolence came in and public hospitals were 
founded in many localities. The idea passed to Christian 
tumes. The pious foundation of hospitals for the sick and 
outcast in the Middle Ages is to be traced back to the 
Roman valetudinaria. The first charitable institution of 
this kind concerning which we have clear information 
was established at Rome in the fourth century by a 
Christian lady of whom we learn from St. Jerome. 

IV. 14. Curnicat THeory. There are sufficient com- 
mon features in the practice of antiquity to make possible 
a general sketch, despite differing individual doctrinal 
allegiances throughout, and changes in the different 
periods. 

15. First of all, and without any theory, there comes 
to every physician the duty of observation. Huis first 
question must be ‘How ill is this paticnt?’ We sce the 
ancient physician at this task of observation in his records 
of actual cases. The most remarkable of these are the 
forty-two in the Hippocratic Collection, evidently from a 
practitioner’s day-to-day note-book (Epidemics). They 
are models of succinct record, and are without any 
attempt at diagnosis or prognosis. Among them the 
modern physician can discern clearly a case of diphtheria, , 
and examples of the ‘typhoid state’, and of ‘Cheyne- 
Stokes breathing’. All forty-two cases were gravely ill and | 
the majority died. 

16. Anoutstanding feature of ancient Medicine ts stress 
on foreknowledge of the course of the sickness. ‘It 1s most 
excellent for a physician to cultivate pronora. Since he 
foreknows and forctells the past, present, and future... 
men would have confidence to entrust themselves to his 
care. ... By an early forecast in each case he can tend 
aright those who have a chance to survive and by fore- 
secing who will dice . . . he will escape blame’ (Pro- 
gnostic). Pronoa 1s not quite our prognosis, which, 
however, it includes. It means knowing things about a 
patient without being told them. A great pronota 1s the 
description of the signs of death, known still as the 
Hippocratic factes: 

‘The physician should observe thus 1n acute diseases. 
First, the face of the patient, if it be Ike to those in 
health, and especially to itself, for this would be the best 
of all; but the more unlike to this, the worse; such would 
be these: sharp nose, hollow eyes, collapsed temples; 
ears cold, contracted, and with their lobes turned out; 
skin about the face rough, distended, and parched; colour 
greenish or dusky. If it be so at the beginning and if this 
cannot be explained by other symptoms, inquiry should 
be made whether he has been sleepless; whether he be 
purged; whether he 1s suffering from hunger. If any of 
these be admitted the danger may be reckoned so far the 
less and it may be judged ın a day and a night if the 
appearance procecd from these. But if none of these exist 
and the symptoms do not subside ın that time, be it 
known for certain that death is nigh’ (Prognostic). 

17. After his pronoia the physician must consider the 
nature of the condition he is to treat. Most ancient 
medical works pass lightly over theories of disease. 
Nevertheless treatment to be rational must have some 
theoretical basis. The usual doctrine was simple. Just 
as matter was made of the four elements, so the human 
body was made of their surrogates, the four cardinal 
fluids or humours, Blood, Phlegm, Yellow Bile, and 
Black Bile (melancholy). Health meant that the humours 
were blended harmoniously; sickness that they were in 
disharmony. A determinant of health was the innate heat, 
which was greatest in youth, when most fuel is needed, 
and declined with age. Its abdication 1s death. The 
supporter of the innate heat is the pneuma (or pneumata) 
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which circulate(s) in the vessels. (See ANATOMY AND 
PIIYSIOLOGY.) 

18. Disease must be treated by rectifying any dis- 
harmony of the humours. Happily these have a natural 
tendency to equilibrium and, left to themselves, are likely 
to reach that state. This is the ‘Hippocratic’ doctrine of 
Nature as the healer of diseases, voúgaw duos intpds, the 
Vis medicatrix naturae of the later Latin writers and of 
the present day. It was ridiculed by the more active— 
and more dangerous—practitioners as a ‘meditation on 
death’. 

19. The actual process by which the humours come 
into harmony is pepsis (Latin coctio, later elaborated as 
a series of ‘digestions’). The turning-point at which 
pepsts is complicte 1s the crisis, a term which still bears 
some of its original medical meaning. ‘lhe crisis was 
expected on certain days. The physician must bring his 
remedies to bear especially at the critical time. 

V. 20. TREATMENT. Disturbance in the balance of the 
humours was, however, only the immediate cause of 
disease. There were more remote factors which the 
physician needed to study. Iniudicious modes of life, ex- 
posure to climatic changes, and the like could be directly 
corrected. For such disturbances as could not be healed 
on these preventive lines various therapeutic measures 
were available. 

2x. After rest and quiet the central factor in treatment 
is dietetics, concerning which there are excecdingly elabo- 
rate details. An entire book 1s devoted to the preparation 
and uses of barley-water! The general principles of 
dietetics, especially related to fevers, are substantially 
those of the present day. The physician also had at his 
disposal a variety of physical remedies—baths, inunc- 
tions, Clysters, etc. He employed cupping and bleeding 
too frequently. 

22. Until later times the ancient physician was no great 
user ot drugs except, we may note, in the treatment of 
diseases of women; trom works on these the greater part of 
the 300 constituents of the pharmuacopocia of the Hippo- 
crauc Collection are derived. At first drugs were given 
by themselves—they were ‘simples’. From Alexandrian 
times onward prescriptions were liable to become very 
elaborate. The prescription of a Therac by Andro- 
machus, physician to Nero und the first to bear the title 
Airchiater, was one of the longest on record. About one- 
third of the herbs employed in a modern pharmacopoeia 
bear names known to the Greck physicians. 

23. The general line of treatment—surgery excepted— 
was not very unlike that of an intelligent and rather con- 
servauve English country practitioner of about a century 
and a half ago. (For surgical resources of the ancients see 
suRGFRY.) The ancient physician was, perhaps, a little less 
confident than his eyrhteenth-century successor, a little 
more cautious, a little more conscious of his helpless- 
ness. 

24. Few medical works have had the influence of the 
great Aphorisms, a series of very bricf generalizations by a 
highly expericnced physician many of whose conclusions 
have been confirmed by later ages, some passing into 
medical commonplaces, others becommg popular pro- 
verbs. The work 1s included in the Hippocratic Collec- 
tion but cannot be even approximately dated. The 
meaning of the first Aphorism is misrepresented by its 
usual truncated quotation. In depressing completeness 
it runs: ‘Life is short and the Art long, the occasion 
urgent, experience deceptive, and decision difficult; yet 
not only must the physician be ready to do his duty but 
patient, attendants, and circumstances must co-operate 
if there 1s to be a cure.’ 

VI. 25. MATERIAL AND LITERARY Sources. Of material 
remains the most impressive are Asclepian sites excavated 
at Epidaurus, Cos, Pergamum, Athens, Rome, and else- 
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where. There is a doctor's house and nursing-home at 
Pompeii. Numerous mstruments have been found at 
Pompeii and at many other places. Vasc-paintings have 
yielded much information, especially for hy giene, bathing 
customs, athletics, etc. Sanitation is superbly repre- 
sented by the aqueducts, water-supply, and drainage- 
systems of Rome. ‘here are remuins of military hospitals 
in the Empire, of which the best known are those at 
Novacsium and Vetera (Neuss and Nanten on the Rhine 
frontier) ın lower Germany and at Aquae Ielveticac 
(Baden in Switzerland). In the latter numerous instru- 
ments were found. Many inscribed stone stamps used 
for impressing ointments, especially for diseases of the 
eyes, with name of maker and directions for use have 
been found in the western provinces. 

26. The fund of Greek manuscripts is very large and 
is inadequately explored. Latin manuscripts contuming 
versions and translations from Greek also yield informa- 
tion. The papyri are disappointing, but among them 15s a 
substantial tragment of the otherwise unknown historical 
work of Menon, pupil of Aristotle, giving views of some 
early doctors. "here are also papyri illuminating the 
herbal tradition. Intormation 1s accumulating of works 
lost in the original but surviving in versions in Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Syriac manuscripts. 

27. Light is cast on practice by innumerable allusions 
in literary texts. Heregwe consider only technical litera- 
ture, which is so extensive that no one would claim to 
have studied the whole closely; there are modern critical 
editions of only about a half. Best explored is the Hippo- 
cratic Collection, but it is complete in no edition after 
Littré’s (1839-61) and for many of its members we still 
depend on this. Of Galen’s writings and pseudepigrapha 
only a small percentage 1s critically edited, and we still 
anac substantially upon an intenor edition completed 
in 1833. 

28. For the earlicst stratum of rational Medicine we 
have only the fragments of the pre-Socratic philosophers, 
notably those of Pythagoras, Alcmacon, Fleraclitus, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus. For the fifth 
century there are several works in the Hippocratic 
Collection and fragments of several other medical 
writers. For the fourth century there 1s the bulk of the 
Hippocratic Collection, one work in which can be 
ascribed to Polybus, son-in-law of Hippocrates. There 
ure also many relevant passages in the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus. Specially interesting are 
fragments of the physician Diocles, contemporary with 
or a little older than Aristotle. 

29. Of the earlier Alexandrian period there are frag- 
ments of Herophilus and Eraststratus, the poems on drugs 
by Nicander, and fragments of a number of herbalists 
and othcrs. ‘The later Alexandrians arc more happily re- 
presented by Celsus On medical matters (in Latin from a 
Greek original), by finely illustrated texts of the herbal 
of Cratcuas (c. 80 n.cC.), of a commentary on the Dis- 
locations of the Flippocratic Collection (c. A.D. 50), of 
Dioscorides On materia medica(c. A.D. 60), and of Soranus 
On fractures and bundaging and On obstetrics (c.zndc. A.D.). 
There are also fragments of the first Greek practitioner 
in Rome, the ‘methodist’ Asclepiades (q.v. 3) of Bithynia, 
and others. 

30. Writers after Galen were numerous and mostly 
inferior. Important historically are the fourth- and 
fifth-century Latin translations of Dioscorides and of 
works both of the Hippocratic and of the Galenic corpus. 
Interesting for the soundness of its physiology is Neme- 
sius, Bishop of Emesa, On the nature of man (c. 400). 
Solid derivative source-books are those of Oribasius 
(325-403), Aetrus (c. 550), Paul of Aegina (625-90), and 
Alexander of 'Tralles (525-605). The last still shows some 
spark of originality but much superstition. 
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31. Of Latin works that On acute and chronic diseases 
by Caelius Aurchanus, a Numidian of the fifth century, is 
interesting both linguistically and as the only complete 
‘methodist’ work. Among the more bizarre survivals are 
the medical verses of Quintus Serenus Sammonicus 
which introduce that word of power Abracadabra; the 
popular, irrational but also non-superstitious herbal of 
‘Apuleius Platonicus Madaurensis’ known in scores of 
early illustrated manuscripts; and the disgusting Sextus 
Placitus Papyriensis On drugs from animals. On the 
lowest level ıs Marcellus Empiricus of Bordeaux (c. A.D. 
400), whose semi-insane assembly of folly and super- 
stition is a happy hunting-ground for folklorists. 

VII. 32. Mopern Criticism. Nineteenth-century 
scholarship produced an account of the origin and course 
of ancient Medicine that accorded substantially with the 
views of the ancient physicians from the third century 
onward as to the history of their art. The ancient tradi- 
tion was modified but not fundamentally altered. Despite 
the difficulty in identifying the ‘genuine’ works of 
Hippocrates it was persistently held that from the older 
elements in the Hippocratic Collection a fairly coherent 
doctrinal system could be deduced, which was treated 
under the (sometimes admuttedly conventional) name of 
‘Hippocrates’. The figure and part of the personal 
history of the ‘Father of Medicine’ were substantially 
retaincd. 

33. Work of the last few decades calls for a funda- 
mental change in this attitude. A middle way is impossible. 
The controversy turns primarily on the figure of Hippo- 
crates (c. 400 B.C.) and upon the question of his shure in 
the so-called ‘Hippocratic Collection’, which took its 
first form in the third century B.C. (See HIPPOCRATES.) 

34. The ‘Hippocratic’ works, even of the older stratum 
in that collection, contain differences in outlook as great 
as those between Socrates and Anaxagoras. Parts of the 
‘Collection’ are separated from each other by centuries 
in time and were written under widely diflerent social 
and gcographical conditions. To attribute all or many 
of their doctrines, or of the works that contain them, 
to a conventionalized ‘Hippocrates’ conserves nothing 
but confusion. Moreover, archaeological, textual, and 
historical investigation combine to render untenable the 
traditional account of the life of the ‘Father of Medicine’ 
even in a greatly modified form. 

35. It has been assumed ın this article that scientific 
Medicine did not take shape first with Hippocrates; that 
it was not originally connected with Cos or with the 
cult of Asclepius cither at Cos or elsewhere; that iwe 
know almost nothing of Hippocrates except the approxi- 
matec period of his life, and that he was regarded by his 
immediate successors as one—but only one—of several 
distinguished physicians of his age; that we have no 
evidence of the existence of any work by Hippocrates, 
and that we have some evidence that no work by him 
exists. These are negative conclusions; the positive are 
incorporated in §§ ILI, 1V, and V. This critical attitude 
affects neither the value of the Greek picture of the ideal 
physician, nor the view that such qualities were to be 
found among the ancients, nor the inspiration and beauty 
of the ‘Hippocratic’ mode of life. 


‘or the complete Hippocratic Collection and Galenic writinga 
the reader must still rely an the cditions of E. Littré (ro vols., 1831- 
62) and C. G. Kühn (20 vobl., 1821-33). The collection of general 
information on Greck Medicine in F. Adams, The Seven Books of 
Paul of Aegina (3 vols., FT) 18 still unexcclled. ‘he best modern 
Hippocrutes, by W. H. S. Jones and E. T. Withington (Loeb 
Library, 4 vols., 1922-31), is imperfect, as is H. Kiihlwein and J. 
Mberg, Hippocratis Opera Omnra (2 vols., 1894-1902). The Corpus 
Meckcorum Latinorum contains several useful volumes. The progress 
of the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum 18 negligbic. Works of other 
individual authors are given in the article under their names. 

Charles Singer, Greek Biology and Greek Medicine (1922), Wemer 
Jaeger, Diokiss von Karystos (1938). Arturo Castighoni, A History af 
edicine? (1958); H. E. Sigenst, A History of Medicine vol. i (1961); 
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M. R Cohen and I. E. Drabkin, A Source Book in Greeh Science? 
(1958); L. Edelstein, Greek M. Sel. Papers (1967). 

L. Edelstein, ‘Greek Medicine m Relation to Religion and 
Magic’, Bull. of the Inst. of Hist. af Med. v (U.S.A. 1937), 201, 
and ‘Hippocrates’ in PW, Suppl. vi (1935), 1290 ff.; W. A Heidel, 
The Heroic Age of Science (U.S.A. 1933); . Neuburger, History of 
Medecine (2 vols., 1910-25); O. W 


einreich, Antike Heilungswunder 
(1909); E. J. and L. Edelstein, Asclepius (2 vols., U.S.A., 1946). See 


also references and bibliography under HIPPOCRATIS (2), etc. 

T. Meyer, Geschichte des römischen Aerztestandes (1907). 

Ch. Daremberg, La Médecine, histoire et doctrine (1863) and Hisforre 
des sciences médicales (1970). T. Clifford Allbutt, Greek M. ın Rome 
eae A. J. Brock, Greek M. (1929); J. Scarborough, Roman M. 

19ĥ9). 

_ Important communications between 1911 and 1919 are listed by 
F. E. Kind in Bursan, Jahresb. 1919, and after that in the biblio- 
graphies of Ists and the Mitteilungen zur Gesch. der Med. und der 
Naturvwissenschaften. Miram Drabkin, ‘A Select Uibhography of 
Greek and Roman Medicine’, Bull. Hist. Med. 1942, 399 ff- 

The Greck MSS. are indexed in H- Dicls, Die Handschriften der 
anttken Aerzte (2 vols., 1905-4). 

§ VII. Max Puhlenz, Hippokrates und die Begründung der wissen- 
schaftiichen Med: in (1938). L. Edelstein, TEP] AEPQN und 
die Sammlung ‘der mApo rantein Schriften (1931); O. Temkin, 
‘Geschichte des Hippokratismus’ in Kyklos ıv. 1, 19. C. S.; A. W. 


MEDIOLAN(DUM, modern Milan, founded c. 396 
B.C. on or near the site of Etruscan Melpum (Pliny, 
HN 3. 125) by the Insubres (q.v.), came under Roman 
control temporarily ın 222, permanently m 194 B.C. 
(Polyb. 2. 34; Livy 5. 34; 34. 46). lt obtained Latin rights 
in 89, Roman citizenship in 49 b.c. Under the Empire, as 
municipium and later as coloma, ıt grew steadily. ‘The 
principal north Italian road-centre, Mediolanum ulti- 
matcly became the capital of the Western Empire. The 
frequent presence of the umpcrial court, especially in the 
fourth century, contributed to its prosperity; but, 
centrally situated in the fertile plain of Cisalpine Gaul 
(q.v.), 1t was independently important. After 300 Medio- 
Janum was the seat of the governor of Liguria, the prae- 
torian prefect, and the vicar of Italy. Attila (452), Odoacer 
(476), Theodoric (493), Uraia who sacked it (539), and 
Alboin (569) successively captured Mediolanum. Its 
fumed bishop Ambrose (374-97) established its ecclesi- 
astical independence. The Emperors Didius Julanus 
and Geta were born there. 


Strabo 5. 213; Eutrop. g. 27; Aur. Vict Caes. 39; Procop. Goth. 
2. 8. A. Colombo, Lombardia Romuna (1939). E. TLS 


MEDON (Médwv), name of several mythological persons, 
the only one of nnportance being the herald in the 
Odyssey, who warns Penelope of the suitors’ plot against 
Telemachus (4. 677 ff.) and is spared by Odysscus (22. 
357 ff.). 


MEFITIS, Italian goddess of sulphurous vapours 
arising from the ground (Verg. Aen. 7. 84 and Servius 
there); hence her temple at Cremona was outside the 
walls (Tac. Hist. 3. 33), though in Rome her grove 
was on the Esquiline (Varro, Ling. 5. 49). There are 
indications that her cult extended throughout Italy, but 
especially in the central (the most volcanic) regions. 


Wizsowa, RA 246; Latte, RR 190. 


MEGACLES, son of Alcmacon, of the family of the 
Alcmaeonidae (q.v.) at Athens. He was the successful 
suitor ot Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes (q.v. 2), tyrant 
of Sicyon (perhaps ın 575 B.c.). Later he appears as head 
of the faction known as the Paralo1, in opposition to the 
Pedieis, led by Lycurgus, and the Hyperakrio: or Diakrioi, 
newly formed by Pisistratus (q.v.). These factions were 
named after rcgions of Attica, the Paralia or south, the 
Pedion or plain of Athens, and the Diakria or north-east, 
but the extent of the connexion is not agreed. When 
Pisistratus made himself tyrant (c. 560), Megacles com- 
bined with Lycurgus to expel him, but presently, 
worsted in renewed strife with Lycurgus, helped him to 
a second tyranny, in return for a promise to marry his 
daughter Coesyra. The marriage, however, led to 3 
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further quarrel and Pisistratus again retired before a 
combination of the other two factions (c. 556). Nothing 
later 1s recorded of Megacles: if he survived till Pisistratus’ 
third and final usurpation (c. 546), he was then banished 
with the rest of his family. Ile was father of Cleisthencs 
(q.v. 1) and Hippocrates, the father-in-law of Xanthippus 
(q.v. 1) and grandfather of Pericles. 

R. J. Hopper, ASA 1961, 189 ff. T J.C. 
MEGALOPOLIS (ý peyin mods: the compound form 
1$ Latın) was founded by Epaminondas hetween 370 and 
362 H.C. as the centre of the Arcadian Confederacy. Most 
of the Arcadians (excluding the NE. and E. Arcadian 
towns) and the Seirites of the Laconian borderland be- 
came its citizens; forty villages were completely or 
partially abandoned (Paus. 8. 27. 3—4). It lay in a plain, 
through which the headwaters of the Alpheus and 
Furotas flow, and was therefore a centre of communica- 
tions. lt was one of the largest cities of Peloponnesus, and 
many of its buildings have been excavated, including the 
‘Thersilion, where the Arcadian federal assembly met, 
and a laige theatre. 

Megalopolis was often hard pressed by Sparta, and 
suffered from the lukewarmness or hostility of other 
Arcadian cities and the centrifugal tendencies of the 
mountaineers. It consistently took the Macedonian side 
in the fourth century. In 235 its tyrant Lydiadas (q.v.) 
abdicated and introduced Megalopolis into the Achaean 
Confederacy (Polyb. 2. 44. 5), in which it subsequently 
played a leading part under Philopoemen. "lhe last great 
Megualopolitan was Polybius the historian. In Roman 
times Megalopohs became an ordinary provincial town 
(Stiabo 388). 


Paus 8.27 30 2, Diod 15.72 P K, GLa i 288 fT Excavations 
at Megalopolis, 1890 1 (Uritish School at Athens), E- kiechter, Das 
Theater in Megalopolis (1931) T J D.; R.J. H. 


MEGARA was a town on the isthmus of Corinth, 
situated in a fertile but narrow plain hetween Mts. 
Geranca, Cithaeron, and Cerata, which separated it from 
Corinthia, Boeotia, and Attica respectively. Its com- 
munications with the Corinthian Gulf were difficult, but 
it had good harbours on the Satomic Gulf, and it was of 
some importance as a land of passage between Pelopon- 
necesus and central Greece, See Hammond, BSA 1954, 
103 ÍT., “The Main Road from Bocotia to the Peloponnese 
through the Northern Megatid’. 

It was held in antiquity that Megara had once been 
part of the heritage of the rulers of Attica, until after the 
death of the Athenian king Codrus, when Megara was 
‘Dorized’ to form one State from a number of villages. 
Between 730 and 550 B.C. Mcgara displayed consider- 
able colonizing activity. On this problem, the relations of 
Megara and Corinth, and the process of Dorization, see 
Hammond, ibid. 92 ff., ‘The Heracum at Perachora and 
Corinthian Encroachment’. Its chief daughtei -citics were 
Megara ITyblaea in Sieily, Chalcedon and Byzantium on 
the Bosporus, and Heraclea Pontica in Bithynia. ‘To 
this period we may also assign the rise of its extensive 
woollen industry. But c. 600 B.C. ıt came under the rule 
of a tyrant (see THRAGHNES 1). The large fountain-house 
associaicd with his name has recently been excavated, 
BCH 19538, 688 ff. Megara subsequently fell a prey to 
domestic strife. Consequently it lost its western region, 
the Peraea Chora, to Corinth, and Salamis to Athens. 
Shortly before 500 it joined the Peloponnesian League, 
and it played its full part in the Persian Wars. After 460 
it became a bone of contention between Athens and 
Corinth, and an attempt by Pericles to starve it into 
surrender by the ‘Megaran Decree’, which laid an 
embargo upon its Aegean and Pontic trade (43 2), was an 
important contributory cause of the Pcloponnesian War. 
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In the fourth century it generally contrived, despite its 
position, to remain detached from the inter-city warfare 
of the period, and it recovered its carly prosperity. It 
allied itself with Athens against Philip, but in the 
Hellenistic period it relapsed mto obscurity. Megura was 
the temporary seat of the Sucratic school of philosophers 
and ıs commonly believed to have been the home of the 
poct Theognis (q.v. 1). For the Megaran school of sculp- 
tors in the fourth century, see C. Picard, Manuel 
d’archeologie grecque isi (1948). 
PK, GLi m -E L : T ' TU 
T PMR Maga Ushi The Iistory and Croltsa- 
M C.R J.H. 


MEGARA HYBLAEA, on the east coast of Sicily some 
14 miles north of Syracuse, was founded by Megaran 
colonists who had previously failed to establish them- 
selves at Trotilon and Thapsos nearby. The traditional 
foundation-date, 728 8.C., has been called in question by 
the discovery of pottery remains supposedly carher than 
the earliest Syracusun material, and the alternative 750 
B.C. has been proposed. 

The city’s proximity to Syracuse conditioned its 
history. After flourishing for some 250 years, during 
which time it colonized Selinus (q.v.), 1t was destroyed 
by Gelon (q.v.) in 483 n.c. (Mhuc. 6. 4. 1-2). 'The firm 
date is a valuable terminus ante quem for the archaeology 
of Greek Sicily. Restored under Timoleon, to whose 
generation remains of a small Doric temple (? of Aphro- 
dite) may be attmbuted, Megara prospered in the third 
century but was again destroyed in 214 B.C. by Marcellus 
(q.v. 1: Livy 24. 35). Some occupation continued, how- 
ever, at least to the end of the republican period. 


Rérard, Bibl. topogr. 6s ff., tor earher hternture; | Tayet, Etudes 
d@archeolugie classique 1 (1955-6), 23H, G. Vallet and F Villard, 
Megura Hyblaea n (1964), iv (1960) Excavation reports. Villard and 
Vallet, Melanges d'arch. 1951-64, BCH 1952, z289 Il. ; sce also Korang 
1958, 100 fT A. Cr, W 


MEGARIAN SCHOOL, THE, founded at an uncer- 
tain date by Eucleides (q.v. 1) of Megara, the companion 
of Socrates and a somewhat older contemporary of 
Plato's. It is not known what form the school took, but it 
seems probable that it was not a corporate body and it 
does not appear to have survived as a school for long 
after the immediate successors of Eucleides. It adopted 
the doctrines of Parmenides and the Eleatics. Its mem- 
bers scem to have used this doctrine primarily as a basis 
for criticism of other schools. They developed a reputa- 
tion for their skill in dialectical argument and were 
known for the invention of some ingenious sophisms. 
There arc some indications also of contributions to 
ethical theory, but the exact nature of these is uncertain. 


See cocic G.C Field, Plato and hts Contemporaries (1930), ch. 12; 
W. and M. Kneale, The Development of Logic (1962). G.C. F. 


MEGASTHENES (c. 350-290 5.c.), an Ionian who 
served on sevcral embassies, 302-291, sent by Selcucus I 
to the court of the Indian king, Chandragupta (known to 
the Greeks as Sandracottus), founder of the Maurya 
Empire in north India. Following a treaty betwcen the 
two kingdoms in 302 Megasthenes paid several visits 
to Chandragupta’s capital, Pataliputra, and acquired a 
knowledge of the districts between the Indus and the 
Ganges. ‘This first-hand experience of Indian culture and 
topography was embodied in a history (‘Jvdcca) in four 
books; book 1 dealt with the geography, including 
pcoples and cities, books 2 and 3 the system of govern- 
ment, the functional classification of the citizens and 
religious customs, and book 4 the archacology, history, 
and legends. Megasthenes’ work appeared at a time when 
Western interest ın India had been stimulated by the 
campaigns of Alexander and his successors. Despite a 
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credulous acceptance of fables and inaccuracy of observa- 
tion it provided the fullest account of India so far known 
to the Greeks, and together with the lesser works of the 
historians of Alexander’s expedition was the source for 
many centurics of the Western world’s knowledge of 
that country. It was extensively used by Strabo and was 
the chief source of Arrian’s "Jvéuxd; and its contents were 
handed down to later geographers and historians. 


FGrH nì C. 715; Cambridge History of India, vol. 1 (1922), cap. 
ch. 16, G. L. B. 


MEIDIAS, potter, in Athens, late fifth century n.C. 
The ‘Meidias painter’ who painted for him has a sweet, 
rich style, often used white for flesh, and added gold for 
ornaments. 


J. D Weazley, Attische Vasenmaler (1925), 459, W. Hahland, Die 
Vasen um Midias (1930). 


MELA (1), Pomronrius (PIV 104), of 'Tingentera (near 
Gibraltar), wrote under Gaius (A.D. 37-41) or early in 
Claudius’ reign, a geographical survey in Latin of the 
inhabited world (De Chorograpiia) in three books. He 
describes (book 1) the earth's division into north and 
south hemispheres, and five zones (two habitable, the 
southern being an island of Antichthones); then the rela- 
tive positions and boundaries of the three continents, 
surrounded by Ocean, which indented ıt by four seas, the 
Caspian (crroneously regarded as connected with the 
Northern Ocean), Persian Gulf, Red Sea, Mediterranean; 
then countries, Gubraltur Straits-Egypt, Pualestine— 
Euxine; (book 2) Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, 
Italy; south Gaul, Spain; then all the Mediterranean 
islands; then (book 3) the outer coasts of Spain, Gaul, 
Germany, unknown north Europe, and east Asia; British 
Isles, Thule, India, Persian Gulf, Red Sea; Ethiopians; 
west Africa. Inner Europe is neglected, so 1s inner though 
known Asia. Africa is all north of the equator. ‘The work 
was a popular summary, with lists of names, but no 
mathematical details or distances, though there are some 
details of physical nature, climate, and customs of lands. 
Mela’s idea of the known world ts roughly that of Strabo. 


Trxtr. C Frick (1880). Cf. E Bunbury, Hist. Ane. ae (1879), 
ii. 352 ff., "Thomson, Hist. sinc Geog 225 fF, n H. W. 


MELA (2), Lucius (?) ANNAEUS, youngest son of Seneca 
the rhetorician, and father of Lucan, was eques and 
financier. Claiming Lucan’s property after his death in 
the Pisonian conspiracy of A.D. 65, he was himself impli- 
cated and committed suicide (Tac. Ann. 16. 17). 

E P.R. 


MELAMPUS (MedAauous) (1), prophet, using the voices 
of birds and reptiles for divination, missionary of 
Dionysus (post-Homeric tradition), and ancestor of the 
prophetic clan of the Melampodidae. Three principal 
stories are told of him. (a) Serpents licked his ears, and 
he became able to understand the speech of all creatures 
(schol. Od. 11. 290; Eustath. 1685, 25). (6) His brother 
Bias wished to marry Pero, whose father Neleus de- 
manded as bridec-price the cattle of Iphiclus son of 
Phylacus, which had been taken by him from Neleus’ 
mother Tyro. Mclampus undertook to get them, was 
caught and imprisoned, but so impressed his gaoler by 
foreseeing the fall of a roof, which he had heard of from 
the wood-worms, that Iphiclus, hearing of it, promised 
him the cattle 1f Melampus could discover why he was 
childless. By questioning a vulture, Mclampus dis- 
covered that Iphiclus’ father had unwittingly worked a 
charm of impotence against him. All was thus scttled 
satisfactorily (Od. 11. 287 ff. and scholia). (c) He cured 
the daughters of Proetus (q.v.) of their madness. 


See further Wolff in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v., Pley in PW, a.v., 
and art. DIVINATION. H. J. R. 
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MELAMPUS (2), (3rd c. B.c.), author of two extant 
works on divination, Hepi maàpúwv parties (ed. H. Diels, 
Abh. Berl. Akad. 1907) and [epi darw tow owparos (ed. 
J. G. F. Franz, Scriptores Physiognomoniae Veteres, 1780). 


MELANIPPIDES, dithyrambic poet, of Melos. The 
Suda distinguishes two poets of the name, but there 
was probably only one, who was active from c. 480 B.C. 
to his death at the court of Perdiccas of Macedon (Suda 
s.v. MedAavermidys). His fume ts attested by Xenophon 
(Mem. 1. 4. 3). [le altered the structure of the Dithyramb 
by introducing dvaBoAa, or lyric solos, instead of the 
antistiophe (Arist. Rh. 3. 9) and 1s mentioned by Phere- 
crates (fr, 145) as the first corrupter of the art of music 
(see MUSIC, § 10). His scanty remains are of a Danatdes, a 
Marsyas, ın which Athena flings away her flute in disgust 
because of its effect on her checks (fr. 3), anda Persephone. 
Meleager included some poems of his in his Garland 
(Anth. Pal. 4. 1. 7) and calls them Hymns. 


Text. Page, Poet. Mel. Gr. 492-5. 
Criticism. Pickard-Cambiidge—Webster,”" Dithyramb, 39 ff 
C. M. D. 


MELANIPPUS, in mythology, one of the Theban 
champions opposed to the Seven (cf. ADRASTUS; Aesch. 
Sept. 414 and often). He was one of the Sparti (cf. 
CADMus) by descent (ibid.): in Aeschylus he defends the 
Gate of Proetus against ‘I'ydeus (q.v.). Hais father was 
Astacus. He succeeded in wounding ‘l'ydeus mortally, 
but the latter with a final effort killed him and, in dying, 
asked for the head of his opponent. ‘Chis was brought 
him by Amphiaraus, who hated him, or Capaneus, and 
he gnawed it. ‘Thereupon Athena, who had intended to 
make him immortal for his valour, turned away in horror 
and Tydeus died. ‘The scene, with Athena leading the 
personified Athanasia by the hand, 1s found on two mid- 
fitth-century Attic vases (sce J. D. Beazley, JHS 1947, 
1 ÍT.). 
See Apollod. 3 75-6, Stat. 

cult see Farnell, Zfero-Cults, 335. 


MELANTHIUS (1) (5th c. u.c.), a minor tragic poet of 

Athens, who wrote an elegiac poem in honour of Cimon 

(Plut. Crm. 4). The comic poets attack his gluttony, 

efTeminacy, and other defects (Ath. 8. 343 ¢). One of his 

plays was a Medea. 
TGF 760. 


MELANTHIUS (2) (4th c. n.c.), painter. Pupil of 
Pamphilus (q.v. 1), whom he probably succedeed as head 
of the Sicyonmian school. The picture of Aristratus in his 
victorious chariot was painted by ‘all those about Melan- 
thius’ including Apelles; no other work by him 1s 
mentioned. Apelles admitted his superiority in composi- 
tion. He wrote on painting, and said that works of art, 
like characters, should show a certain stubbornness and 
harshness (in contrast to Apelles’ boasted “charm’). 

T. B. L. W, 


MELANTHIUS (3) (c. 350-270 n.c.) is known from a 

quotation in the lexicon of Harpocration to have pub- 

lished an Atthis in two or more books towards the end of 

the third century. He also wrote, perhaps as an cxcegetes, 

a special work on the Elcusinian mystcrics. 
FGrfi in B. 326. 


MELEAGER (Medéaypos) (1), in mythology, son of 
Oeneus (q.v.), or of Ares (Hyg. Fab. 14. 16; 171. 1), 
and the former’s wife Althaea. His story is told in two 
different forms, the Homeric and the non-Iomeric; the 
former is typical epic, the latter typical folk-tale with the 
motif of a life-token (Stith Thompson, E 765. 1. 2). In 
the former he is a valiant warrior, whose aid is desperately 


Theb. 8. 710tY For Melanippus’ 
Hl J R. 


A. W. P.-C. 


G. L. B. 
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needed when the Curctes (q.v.) attack Calydon. Being 
angry with his mother, who had cursed him ‘for the 
slaying of her brother’ (Jliad y. 567; see the whole 
passage), he refused to defend the city, till at Jast he 
yielded to the entreaties of his wife Cleopatra, daughter 
of Idas (q.v.) and Marpessa. Homer also says (ibid. 
533 ff.) that Oencus forgot to sacrifice to Artemis, and 
she therefore sent a great wild boar to ravage the country; 
Meleager then gathered huntsmen and hounds from 
many citics and killed the boar. Elsewhere (I. 2. 642) 
it 1s mentioned in passing that he was dead by the time 
of the Trojan War, but nothing 1s said of the manner of 
his death. In the Ehozai (fr. 135, 12 Rzach) Meleager is 
killed by Apollo in battle with the Curctes; the text is 
very fragmentary, but cf. Paus. 10. 31. 3. "This, then, 
continues the Homeric or normal heroic tradition. "lhe 
other story cannot be traced further back than Phry- 
nichus (q.v. 1) the tragedian (tr. 6 Nauck, from Paus. ibid. 
4). As told by later writers (e.g. Apollod. 1. 65 ff.; 
ultimately from Euripides’ Meleager?) st runs thus. 
When the boar-hunt began, Atalanta (q.v.) was the first 
to wound the beast. Meleager, who loved her, adjudged 
her the spoils when he himself killed the boar. His 
mother’s brothers tried to take them from her and 
Meleager killed them. Althaca then had recourse to her 
power over his life. Shortly after his birth, the Mourai 
had come to the room and said that he should live until 
a brand then on the fire burned away; this is a theme 
which might be found in a modern Greek story, the 
belicf in these spirits of birth being still prevalent. 
Althaea quenched the brand and put ıt in a chest; now, 
hearing of the death of her brothers, she took ıt out and 
burned it, and Meleager died. 

Bacchylides (5. 93 fl.) combines the two versions; the 
Curetes and Aetolians fought over the bour’s spoils (as in 
Homer, op. cit. 547 ff.); in the mélée Meleager acci- 
dentally killed his uncles, but Althaea did not reflect that 
It was an accident, and so brought about his death by 
means of the brand. 

Since the name of the guinea-fowl, pedeaypis, sug- 
gests that of Meleager, a story grew up (see Thompson, 
Gloss. Gk. Birds? (1936), 199) that his sisters turned into 
them. 

‘The hunt of the Calydonian boar, with Meleager in the 
lead, 1s a favourite subject of archaic and classical art. lt 
appears in the cast pediment of Scopas’ Temple of 
Athena Alea at Tegea; and a statuary type of Meleager 
as a young huntsman has been associated with Scopas 
(Brommer, Vasentlisten?, 235 ff.). H, J. R.; C. M. R. 


MELEAGER (2) (fl. 100 B.c.), poct and philosopher, 
came from Gadara in Syria, lived in Tyre, and retired to 
Cos in old age. His poems on himself (Anth. Pal. 7. 
417-19) show that he was trilingual, speaking Greek, 
Syrian, and Phoenician. His Menippean satires, Cynic 
discourses in prose mingled with verse, are lost. He was 
also a master of the epigram. He compiled the first large 
critical selection of poetic epigrams, calling it his Garland 
and likening each poet to a flowcr (Anth. Pal. 4. 1). The 
Greek Anthology (q.v.) contains about a hundred of his 
poems, nearly all about love. Many are adaptations of 
the work of earlier epigrammatists (especially Asclepiades, 
q.v.). ‘hey infuse erotic feeling into the traditional 
forms of epitaph and dedication, combining remarkable 
technical adroitness with apparently gcnuine emotion. 
Meleager’s language 1s sometimes flamboyant ın the 
manner of ‘Asian’ rhetoric, but his metre 1s controlled by 
fastidiously precise rules. 
See ANTHOLOGY; CYNICS; and EPIGRAM. 


Gow and Page, 3926ff.; D. 1. Page im Miscellanea... Rostagni 
(1964), K. Radinger, M. von Gadara (1895); L. A. Stella, Cinque 
pocti dell" Antologia Palatina (1949); W. and M. Wallace, TAPA 
a L. 


1939; T. B ebster, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (1964), ch. 9; 
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A. Wifstrand, Studien zur priech. Anthologi 
' z ; gie (1926). J. Flubauz, 
Mus. Helge 1921, shows Virgil adapting his pocmsin fa 8. 


MELETUS (1) (sth c. »B.c.), an Atheman tragic poct, 
attacked by contemporary comic poets for his dullness 
(Suda, s.V., schol. Ar. Ran. 1302, ctc.), his immorality, 
and his starveling appearance, composed a tetralogy on 
the Story of Oedipus (schol. Pl. Ap. 18b, quoting the 
AiéacxoXa of Aristotle), probably the father of the 
accuser of Socrates in 399 B.C. © A.W. P.-C. 


MELETUS (2), probably son of (1) above; the tutular 
accuser of Socrates in 399. But he was then quite young, 
and was probably the tool of Anytus, who was Socrates’ 
real opponent. ‘he story that he was later put to death 
by the Athenians is doubtful. He ıs apparently not 
identical with the Meletus who m 399 accused Andocides 
of impiety. W, D.R. 


MELINNO, authoress of a pocm in five sapphic stanzas 
on the world-power of Rome, quoted by Stobaeus (3. 7), 
who calls her a Lesbian. Her dialect 1s Doric, and ıt is 
more likely that she came from some town of Magna 
Graecia which had been conquered by the Romans. 
Her date 1s much disputed. Some think that the sumilurity 
of her scntiments to those of Horace and the cult of 
‘Roma aeterna’ point to the imperial age, while others 
claim that the absence of any mention of a princeps 
points to republican Rome, even so early as the Punic 
Wars. The first half of the second century B.C. seems the 
most likely date. There is no need to assume that she was 
influenced by Latin poetry. 
"Vrxt. Dichl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. si. 315-16. 


Cuiticism. F. G. Welcker, K/. Schr. (1845) ii. 160 ff.; C. M. 
Bowra, JRS 1957, 21 IF. Č. M. B. 


MELISSA (Méd.c0a, Bec). Like its Iebrew cquivalent 
Deborah, this is occasionally found as a proper name, 
also as a title, especially of pricstesses of Demeter (accord- 
ing to schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 104); of Artemis (Aesch. fr. 87 
Nauck); of Rhea (Didymus quoted below), besides the 
Asianic cult of the Ephesian Artemis, whose regular 
symbol is a bee; that, however, her priestesses were called 
melissai ıs not quite certain, see Ch. Picard, Mphese et 
Claros (1923), 183 f. Onc or two minor heroines of mytho- 
logy are so named, the least unknown being the sister of 
Amalthea (q.v.); both were daughters of Melisseus king 
of Crete, who was the first to sacrifice to the gods. While 
her sister fed the infant Zeus with milk, she provided 
honey for him, and was afterwards made the first priestess 
of the Great Mother, meaning presumably Rhea (Didy- 
mus in Lactant. Divin. Inst. 1. 22, from his commentary 
on Pindar, the source probably of the above scholion). 
Columella (De Re Rust. 9. 2. 3) mentions a ‘very beauti- 
ful woman Mclissa whom luppiter turned into a bee’, 
generally taken to refer to the same story. See HONEY. 
H. J. R. 


MELISSUS (1) of Samos commanded the Samian ficet 
which defeated the Athenians in 441 B.c. He was the last 
important member of the Elcatic school of philosophy 
(q.v.), agreeing with Parmenides ın making reality change- 
less and single but differing from him ın describing it as 
boundless and allowing it a past and a future. He held 
that it was ‘full’, without any void, but denied it the 
solidity of a physical body. Fragments of his book show 
him defending Eleaticism against philosophical theories 
of change, those of Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia (rarefaction and condensation), Empcdocles (re- 
arrangement ın a plenum), and probably the atomusts 
(motion in a vacuum). 


Testimonia and Jragments in Diels, Vorsokr.™ i. aay Saar Eo 


MELISSUS 


MELISSUS (2), Garus, Maecenas’ freedman, invented 
a form of light drama in the fabula trabeata, whose 
characters were equestrian. He compiled a book of jests 
(ineptiae, Suct. Gram. 21) and was possibly the Melissus 
quoted several times by Pliny on natural history. 


MELISSUS (3), AELIUs, contemporary with Gellius, 
who cites his De loquendi proprietate (18. 6. 1). 


MELITA, modern Malta, a strategically situated 
island between Sicily and Africa with important mega- 
lithic monuments and excellent harbours. Phocnicians 
had colonized Melita by the seventh century, and it was 
in Carthage’s hands by the fifth, but lost in 218, when 
Melita became a Roman ally administered by the governor 
of Sicily. Subsequently, although Phoenician was still 
spoken, Melita acquired Roman citizenship. Despite 
its barren and waterless condition Melita has always 
enjoyed industrial and commercial prosperity. 

Pliny, HN 4. 92; Diod. 5. 12; Livy 21. 51; Cic. Ferr. passrm. A. 
Mayr, Die Insel Malta un Altertum (1909), T. Zammit, Malta (Malta, 
1926); L. Viviam, Storia di Malta (z vols., 1933-4); J. D. Evans, 
Malta (1959). E.T. 5.;J.B 


MELITENE, a city in Cappadocia ncar the Euphrates 
(modern Eski Malatya). The ancient Tlittite metropolis, 
Milid, gave its name to the district Melitene and this in 
turn appears as the name of the city when it became an 
important garrison town and road junction, part of the 
eastern frontier detences of the Roman Empire. For 
Strabo (12. 537) the district of Melitene contained no 
polis. Melitene controlled the important crossing of the 
Euphrates to Tornisa in Sophene, a district east of the 
river assigned by Pompey to the client king of Cappadocia 
and still ruled by a client of Rome in A.D. 54 (Tac. Ann. 
13. 7). In c. A.D. 70 the Legio X11 Fulminata was installed 
and soon the town was given city status by Trajan. After 
Dioclctian’s reorganization it became part of Armenia. 
Later Justinian renewed its walls (Procop. Aed. 3. 4). 

E. W.G. 


MELITO, bishop of Sardis (d. ¢. A.D. 190), addressed 
a defence of Christianity to Marcus Aureltus (only trag- 
ments extant) in which he sees as providential the coinci- 
dence of Christ’s birth with Augustus’ establishment of 
the pax Romana. A sermon on the Pascha (preserved in 
three Greek papyri, a Coptic papyrus, some Syriac frag- 
ments, a Georgian version, and a Latin epitome) 18 
written in a rich rhetorical style, with many parallels to 
the florid manner of Maximus (q.v. 2) Tyrius, making 
much use of the isocolon with anaphora and homoio- 
teleuton. 


B. Altaner, Patrology ( Leer. 137 ff.; M Testuz, Papyrus Bodmer 
XILI (1960); O. Perler, M. sur la Pdque (1966). H. C. 


MELOS, with Thera, the most southerly of the Spora- 
des. The island was celebrated in neolithic times for 
its monopoly of obsidian, which was exported all over 
the Aegean urea. There was a rich deposit at Phyla- 
kopi, where successive sites were occupied from the 
Early Minoan pcriod; the examination of these sites has 
thrown most light on the early history of the Cycladcs. It 
had very close connexions with Minoan Crete from the 
scventeenth century, and with the later Mycenaean world. 
In the Dorian migration it was colonized from Laconia. 
In the later seventh century it was an important artistic 
centre for vases, jewellery, and gems. In 480 the inhabi- 
tants senta contingent of ships to Salamis. Thcy were not, 
however, members of the Delian League, and remained 
neutral at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. Nicias 
attacked them in 426, and ten years later they were 
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brutally enslaved by the Athenians, who established a 
cleruchy on the island. 
P-K, GL iv. cvii (d); IG xii. 3; C. Smith, etc., Excavations at 


Phylakopi in Melos (1904), BSA 1897-8; cf. ibid. 1910-11, 1 ff.; 
J. Boardman, Island Gems (1963). W. A. L. 


MEMMIUS (1, PW 5), Garrus, attracted the censure of 
Scipio (q.v. 11) at Numantia. As tribune (111 B.C.) he 
attacked the nobles who had had dealings with Jugurtha 
(q.v.), but was prevented byjthe veto of his colleague 
Baebius from intcrrogating Jugurtha. He was a vigorous 
prosecutor before the commussion of Mamilius (q.v. 3). 
Praetor c. 104, he was Water accused repetundarum, but 
acquitted, despite the testimony of his enemy Scaurus 
(q.v. 1). Competing with Glaucia for the consulship of 
99, he was killed in a riot. E. B. 


MEMMIUS (2, PW 8), Gatus, married Sulla’s daughter 
Fausta. In 66 B.c., apparently as tribune, he attacked the 
Luculli and succeeded in delaying L. Lucullus’ triumph. 
As praetor in 58 he was hostile to Caesar. In 57 he went 
as governor to Bithynia. In 55 he divorced Fausta, who 
now married Milo (q.v.), and in 54 stood for consul with 
Cacsar’s support; but his chances were ruined by an 
electoral scandal which he himself revealed (see CLAUDIUS 
12); eventually condemned de ambitu, he went into exile 
in Athens (52). In 50 he had hopes of restoration: we do 
not know if they were realized. He died before 46. His 
son Guius was perhaps the consul suffectus of 34. Memmius 
was something of an orator and poet, and a literary patron; 
Catullus and Helvius Cinna (q.v. 3) accompanied him to 
Bithynia, and Lucretius dedicated his De Rerum Natura 
to him; hence he has attracted more attention than his 
life and character may be thought to deserve. 

Schanz7-I lowus i 276, 310 f.; A. Miedl, Wien. Stud. 1930 98 ff., 
1931, 107 ff ; G. della Valle, Rend. Linc. 1939, 737 HF; ORF? gor tF.; 


B. Farnngton, Anales de filologia clasica 1959, 13 tl., Lucretius (ed. 
D. R. Dudley, 1965) 19 Il. T.J. C. 


MEMNON (1), a mythical king of Ethiopia, was the son 
of Eos and Tithonus. He went to Troy to the aid ot his 
uncle Priarn, killed Antilochus, and was himself slain by 
Achilles, after which Zeus rendered him immortal. The 
legend of Memnon wus probably first set forth in the 
Aethiopis, one of the lost poems of the Trojan cycle. 
The myth is mentioned in the Odyssey and by Hesiod, 
Alcman, and Pindar. Several of the dramatists treated 
the legend ın plays now lost, and other writers refer to it 
frequently. Aeschylus associates Memnon with Susa, as 
does Herodotus, while Diodorus (using Ctesias) relates 
that Memnon was sent by Tcutumus king of Assyria 
with a force of Ethiopians and Susans to the aid of Priam. 
Strabo and Pausanias likewise, following Herodotus, 
regard Susa as the city of Memnon. On his march to 
Troy Memnon was sud to have left several great 'stelar 
along his route, and Herodotus notes that this has caused 
him to be confused with Sesostris. In spite of reference to 
Susa and the ‘Ethiopians of Asta’, there are unmistakable 
traces of Memnon’s being localized in Egypt and Ethiopia. 
There was a Memnoncion in Thebes which gave its name 
to a part of the city, and another at Abydos, the latter 
really a temple built for Osiris by Seti I. During the 
Prolemaic period incubation was practised in the Memno- 
neion at Abydos and katochoi attached to the worship 
of Isis and Sarapis resided there. In Roman times a 
peculiar cult and oracle of Bes had its location there. The 
colossi of Memnon whose stoncs, before the restoration 
of the statues, were said to sing at dawn, once stood before 
the temple of a king and are inscribed with the name of 
Amenhotep III. There have been many attempts to 
interpret the legend of Memnon. Several modern authori- 
ties belicve him to have been a Hittite leader. 

His final combat and his body carried away by his 
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mother are favourite themes in archaic and classical vasc- 
paining He 1s given regular heroic features, but often 


as negro squires in attendance, as he had also in Poly- 
gnotus' Underworld. 


R. Holland, art. 'Memnon’ in Roscher'a Lexikon; P. Perdriaet, 
G. Lefebvre, Les Graffites grecs du Memnomon d’ Abydos (1919); 
A. Widemann, Herodots Zweites Buch (1890). Inscriptions of colossi: 
A. and E. Hernand, Les Inscriptions grecques et latines du Colosse de 
Memnon (1960). Vase-pantings, Brommer, Vasen/tsten®, 259 ff., 290. 


A. B.; C. M. R 
MEMNON (2), a Rhodian of the fourth century n.C., 


began his carecer as a mercenary leader with his elder 
brother Mentor (q.v. 2). After the failure of Artabazus’ 
revolt (353 B.C.) Memnon stayed with Mentor, and after 
his death he married his widow Barsine (later Alexander's 
mistress) and succecded him as Persian gencral in Asia 
Minor. Jn 336 he fought successfully against Philip’s 
gencrals. In 334 his ingenious plan to retire before 
Alexander, to waste the country, and to fight on sea, was 
rejected by the satraps. He took part in the battle of 
Granicus and escaped. Appointed commander-in-chief 
by Darius, he organized the maritime war and occupied 
several Greek islands, hoptng to make the Greeks revolt 
(333). He dicd suddenly, a severe loss for Persia. 


Arr. Anab. bks. 1 and 2, Diod. bks. 16 and 17. 11 W Parke, 
Greek Mercenary Soldiers (1933), Berve, Alexanderretch ii, po o 


MEMNON (3) of Heraclea Pontica, after Caesar and 
probably before Hadrian, wrote the history of his city 
in at least sixteen books, perhaps following Nymphis; 
books 9~16 are substantially preserved by Photius. Book 
13 had a long digression on the rise of Rome, and in 
general the wider issues in which the city was involved 
were treated. The remains allow study of the methods 
and style of Ilellenistic local chronicle. 

FGrH {ni D, 336; b, 171. A. H. McD 
MEMOR, ?Scarva (? Scaev(1)us), a writer of tragedies 
(lost), contemporary with Martial, who composed an 
elegiac distich on his statue. Ihs brother Turnus was a 
well-known satirist (Mart. 11. 9 und 10). 


MEMPHIS, the traditional centre of Lower Egypt, was 
naturally the scene of Alcaunder’s installation; it con- 
tinued populous till the Roman conquest, being ranked by 
Strabo second to Alexandria. The fortification of Baby- 
lon, across the river, as a legionary camp under Augustus 
probably started its decline, and 1t sank to a provincial 
metropolis. Its importance under the Ptolemies was due 
largely to the cult of the Serapeum, which the religious 
policy of Augustus would not favour. There are few 
remains of Graeco-Roman buildings; the walls of the 
camp of Babylon stand amongst the houses of Old Cairo, 

J Ph. Lauer and Ch Picard, Les Statues ptolématques du Sarapicion 


de Memphis (1955); U. Wicken, ‘Das Scrapeur von Memphis’, 
Urkunden der Ptolemaerzert i. 7; A. J. Butler, Babylon of SOn ( Z Paal 


MEN (Mv), a Phrygian god, worshipped throughout 
Anatolia (cf. Strabo 557, 577, 580). He frequently bears 
a crescent moon behind his shoulders, or the crescent 
alone may represent him. ‘The native form of his name 
was Man(n)es, and his lunar associations, if not original, 
may be due to a confusion with the Greek py. In some 
respects he seems mcrely the counterpart of Attis. Both 
celestial (Odpayios) and chthonic (Kuray@ovos), he was 
invoked also as Lord (Tvpavvos) and by numerous titles, 
such as M. Aaxaqves, M. Kapov, M. @apvaxov, M. 
Tıápov (perhaps = Karayðóvıos), found chiefly in 
restricted localities. He was a healing god, a protector 
of tombs, and a giver of oracles. Metics or slaves wor- 
shipped Men in Attica from the fourth or third century 
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B.C., but elsewhere in Greece only isolated inscriptions 
of Rhodes, Delos, and Thasos attest his cult. At Rome 
and Ostia a series of inscriptions to Attis Menotyrannus 
have been found. 


In addition to the gencral articles (s.v.) in Roscher, Lex. and 
PW, sce the accounts of the shime at Pisidian Anuoch in JHS 
1912 and JRS 1913 and 1918. F. R. W. 


MENAECHMUS (fl. c. 350 ».c.), pupil of Eudoxus 
and friend of Plato, discovered the three conic sections 
and with the help of two of them solved the problem of 
doubling the cube. None of his works 1s extant. 


MENANDER (Mevavipos) (1), 442/1-293/89 B.c., by 
later consensus the leading writer of New Comedy (q.v.), 
although less successful than Philemon (q.v. 2) with his 
own contemporaries. An Athenian of good family, he was 
for a time a pupil of the philosopher Theophrastus, and 
had some association with Demetrius (q.v. 2) of Phalerum, 
the prop of the anti-democratic repime of 317-307 D.C. 
Making his début in 421 n.c. with Orge, he wrote over 
100 plavs, many of which must have been intended for 
country festivals or perhaps foreign performance. Nearly 
100 titles are known, but some may be alternatives; when 
a play was revived, as frequently happened with Menan- 
der’s after his death, it was sometimes renatned. 

Menander’s plays were lost in the ‘Dark Age’ of the 
seventh and eighth centuries A.p.; but in modern times 
numerous finds of papyri, attesting his popularity in 
antiquity, have so far brought to light one complete play, 
Dyskolos (The Curmudgeon), victorious in 317 D.C., and 
large enough parts of six others to allow of some litcrary 
judgement: these are Epitrepontes (The Arbitrants, named 
after a brilliantly written scene, and apparently a work 
of his maturity), Perikerromene (Cropped, of which 
nearly half survives and the plot is clear), Samia (mostly 
preserved) and Aspis (the first half), Sikyontos (470 lines, 
of which 160 are more or less complete), and Misoumenos 
(tantalizing remains of a popular and dramatic play). 
There are smaller but still umportant fragments of Dis 
Exapaton, Georgos, Heros, Theophoroumene, Kitharistes, 
Kolax, Phasma, and two unidentified plays, Fabula 
Incerta and Comoedia Florentina, now known to be Aspis, 
and mentioned above. Scraps of Karchedonios, Koneia- 
zomenae, Perinthia, and a play first but falsely identified 
as Misogynes arc less instructive. Some interesting frag- 
ments of unknown authorship may be by Menander, 
notably P. Ghéran II, P Antinoop. 15, and the Didot 
Papyrus (but see W. Buhler, Hermes, 1963, 345). 

Ancient authors preserve over 900 quotations, ranging 
from a single word to sixteen limes, mainly for gram- 
matical interest or sententious valuc. These give a false 
impression, as Menander used gnomes dramatically, and 
often with irony, more than for their own sake. Still less 
is to be learned from the collections of one-line gnomes 
(Movcortxor) ascribed to Menander; of a total of over 
800 lines thus known only a few originated with him 
(W. Gorler, Mevavipou vaya (Berlin 1963)). 

Before the papyrus finds had revealed Menander'’s style 
there was little busis for guessing how far his work had 
been modified by his Latin adaptors Plautus and Terence: 
Aululana from an unidentified play, Bacchides from dis 
"Efanatav, Cistellaria from Swwapıorðoa, Stichus from 
M&cAdot a’, Adelphoe from AdcAfoi B’, Andria from 
AvSpia and ZJlepw6ia, Eunuchus from Evvotyos and 
Koda€, and Heauton-Timorumenos can now be used 
with caution to supplement the picture of Menander’s 
technique and achievement. 

The plays are always set in contemporary Greece, 
usually in Athens or Attica, and although the characters 
arc not unaware of a wider world, the plots treat their 
private domestic problems. These often have features 
traditional on the stage but unusual in real life: foundling 
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children, kidnapped daughters, and scheming slaves can- 
not have been the experience of many Greek households. 
Menander was praised for ‘representing life’; this means 
that his characters are lifelike, not that he was an un- 
selective reporter. His plays always contain a love-interest: 
the range of situation is wide, extending from a young 
man’s passion for a hetaira to crises of married life. But 
love is often the occasion rather than the subject of the 
drama, e.g. Knemon and his misanthropy are at the 
centre of Dyskolos, and Adelphve is concerned with 
the right relations between father and son. The more 
of Menander’s work is recovered, the more diverse ıt 
appears in theme and treatment. 

Menander was a skilful maker of plots and a master 
of variety and surprise. He wrote for the theatre; the 
audience was implicated by direct address and long 
narrative speeches gave scope for the virtuosity of actors. 
Terence changed this in the intcrest of realism, which he 
also pursued by eliminating prologues spoken by divini- 
ties. These, sometimes postponed until after un opening 
scence that whetted the appetite, gave the audience facts 
as yet unknown to the characters, enabling them better 
to understand the significance of the events that passed 
on the stage. 

Menander’s handling of verse (itself non-realistic) is 
masterly: his trimeters give the illusion of colloquial 
specch, while subtle variations of rhythm express the 
speaker’s feelings or character, and the verse-form re- 
inforces the natural emphasis. In his earlier plays at Icast 
he introduced varicty by using, both for lively and for 
serious scenes, the trochaic tetramcter with its insistent 
rhythm. The last scene of Dyskolos (iambic tetrameters) 
even had a flute accompaniment. 

Although there is in general an over-all unity of style, 
each character speaks in an appropriate way (Plut. 
Mor. 853 d). Thus in Samia Demeas and Nikeratos, in 
Dyskolos Getas and Sikon, Gorgias and Sostratos are 
contrasted in language us in character. Some of the non- 
Attic usages with which Menander was later reproached 
may have been deliberate pieces of characterization. ‘he 
occasional use of tragic diction (stichomuthia in Peri- 
keiromene, many lines in Sikyonivs) 1s sophisticatedly 
ambiguous, neither simple parody nor completely serious. 

Menander’s characters range through the whole of 
society: rich and poor, young and old, slave and free. 
Thcy include traditional figures, e.g. the soldier and the 
cook, but though these may retain hints of the traits that 
were caricatured in Middle Comedy, they become credible 
and individual human beings like the rest. He attempts 
no profound psychological insights and may Icave to the 
audience the pleasure of deducing, as in real life, emotions 
and motives. The dialogue often proceeds so quickly 
that it requires an alert hearer to grasp all the implications. 
The same phrase may forward the action, describe a 
character, and illuminate the speaker. Contrast is a much 
used device; in Bacchides six men form seven contrasted 
pairs. Typically the persons are portrayed with mingled 
irony and sympathy, and although the dramatist is 
primarily an entertainer, he quictly inculcates the lesson 
that understanding, tolcrance, and generosity are the 
keys to happiness in human relationships. 

Texts. A. Körte, Menander, Reliquiae i? (1938 and,’with supplement 
by A. Thierfelder, 1957), i (1959, ed. A. Thierfelder); vol. 1 contains 
finds on papyrus or parchment, vol. u fragments quoted ın other 
authors. Later discoveries: Dyscolus, cd. P. H. Lioyd-Jones (1960), 
J; M. Jacques (1963); Sıkyomos, ed. R. Kassel (1965) Oxyrhyncus 

apyrı xau (1968), with some of the frags.; Drs Exapaton, ed. È. W. 
Handley, BICS, Suppl. 22; the supposed Mi comme ed. J. W. 
Barns, Antinoopolis Papyri i, no. 55. Doubttul fragments, Page, 
GLP, Lloyd-Jones and Barns, JHS 1955; H. J. Mette, Lustrum, 
rs WITH COMMENTARIES. Das Schiedsgericht [Epitrepontes), by 
Wilamowitz (1925); Samia, by C. Dedoussi (1965); Dyskolos, by 
E. W. Handley (1965); Menandrı fabularum reliquiae, by J. van 
Leeuwen (1919); E. Capps, Hour Plays of Menander (1910). 
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TRANSLATIONS. In Loch series by F. G. Allinson (1921), probably 
to be replaced; in Penguin Classics by P. Vellacott (1967); of Byskolos, 


W.G. Arnott J . H. Quincey ; Epitrepontes and Pcriketromene translated 
and complete G. Murrary under the utles The Arbitration (1945) 
and The Rape off the Locks (1942). 

Criticism. G. Murray, Aristophanes (1933); A. W. Gomme, 
Essays in Greek History and Literature (1937); T. B. L. Webster, 
Studtes in Menander’ (1960). F. 


MENANDER (2), Milinda of Buddhist tradition 
(Milinda Pañho), born in the village Kalasi near Alasandā 
(identified with Alexandria of the Caucasus), greatest 
king of the Indo-Greeks, ruled ¢. 155-130 n.c. He Jed an 
expedition into the Ganges valley, reaching Pataliputra 
(Patna), but returned without annexing any part to his 
kingdom. He embraced Buddhism after a discussion with 
Nagasena, a Buddhist scholar-priest. Traditionally as- 
sociated with the origin of the Buddha image and con- 
struction of stupas, he issued a copper coin with the 
Buddhist Dharma-Chakra (Wheel of the Law). His main 
coin-types, however, show Pallas on the reverse. He 
adopted the titles of ‘Soter’ and ‘Dikaios’. A Kharosthi 
inscription is dated from his fifth regnal year and perhaps 
onc of the reckonings used in later Kharosthi inscriptions 
starts from the first year of his reign. According to 
Buddhist tradition he handed over his kingdom to his 
son and retired from the world, but according to Plutarch 
he died in a camp and ‘the cities celebrated his funcral as 
usual in other respects but in respect to his remains they 
put forth rival clams and only with difficulty came to 
terms, agrecing that they should divide the ashes equally 
and go away and should erect monuments to him in all 
their cities’. 

W. W. Tam, Greeks in Bactria and India? (1951); A KK Narain, 
Indo-Greeks (1957). A. K. N 


MENANDER (3) of Ephesus compiled from native 
records, which he translated into Greek, ‘the actions 
which took place under each of the kings [of Phoenicia ?] 
among both the Grecks and the barbarians’. Jhs Tyrian 
history 1s cited by Josephus (47 8. 144-6, Ap. 1. 116 ff.). 


FGriIT m. 783. 
MENANDER (4, PW 16) of T.aodicea (3rd c. A.D.) 


wrote commentaries on Hermogenes (2) and Minucianus 
(qq.v.). Two treatises Jepi émbdecntux@v pass under his 
name; the first (Spengel, Rhet iii. 329 ff.) deals with 
hymns, prayers, encomia of countries and cities, ctc.; 
the second (ibid. 368 fF.), by a less polished but livelier 
writer, gives rules for ceremonial addresses to the em- 
peror and other officials, various forms of AaAa (‘talk’), 
epithalamia, etc. Both books deal with a branch of 
rhetoric which has its interest for the student of ancient 
poetry as well as oratory, and provide useful material for 
the interpretation of propemptica (q.v.), epithalamia 
(q.v.), and other forms. D. A. R. 


MENDES, a he-goat represented usually on monuments 
as a ram, and identified by Herodotus and other Greeks 
with Pan, was worshipped in the Egyptian city of Mendes. 
The cult attained national prominence in the Ptolemaic 
period. The great Mendes stele (Zeitschrift fur agvptische 
Sprache und Altertumskunde xiii (1875), 33—40) refers to 
Ptolemy JI ‘son of the great living goat of Mendes’ as 
having visited the temple ‘as the kings before him had 
done’. The deceased queen Arsinoë II is called ‘Arsinoë 
Philadelphus beloved by the goat’, and her deification 
throughout the land is described. The stele also notes 
that the province of Mendes paid no taxes to the king 
but used its revenues for the worship of the god. The 
completion of the temple and the attendant celebration, 
the discovery of a new sacred animal, and various feasts 
and processions are mentioned. 


Erman, Religion der Ägypter (1934), 362 ff.; T. A. B. 


MENECRATES 
MENECRATES (1) of Xanthus, a fourth-century 


writer of the history of Lycia (Aveiaxd) in lonic. 
FGri7 sii. 769. 


MENECRATES (2) of Ephesus, probably born c. 349, 

wrote a didactic poem called Erga in imitation of Hesiod, 

and probably another poem on apiculture (Melissurgica). 
Texts. H. Diels, PPF (1901), 171-2. 


MENEDEMUS (1) of Eretria (c. 339—c. 265 B.C.) was 
sent by his city to Megara on military service. He was 
there won over to philosophy (perhaps after a visit to 
the Academy in Athens), and studied under Stilpo. He 
moved to Elis and joined the school founded by Phaedo; 
he became leader of it and transferred it to Eretria. He 
involved himself ın politics and attained high office, but 
was forced into exile by poltical opponents. He took 
refuge at the court of Antigonus Gonatas in Macedonia 
and died there. As a philosopher he was called an eristic, 
and his positive contributions, if any, are unknown. 
Diog laaert. 2 125-44. TI) J.E. 


MENEDEMUS (2), Cynic philosopher of the third 
century B.C., from western Asia Minor, first a pupil of 
Colotes the Epicurean, later of Echecles the Cynic, both 
of Lampsacus. Fle 1s hest known from Colotes” polemic 
against him. 


MENELAUS (1) (MevedAaos, MevéAcws), younger brother 
of Agamemnon (q.v.) and husband of Helen (q.v.). In all 
literature, beginning with [lomer, Paris’ kidnapping of 
his wife causes the Trojan War. In the Ihad he appears 
prominently in 3. 21 ff. (Paris avoids him, 96 {T.; he 
agrees to settle the dispute by a duel with Paris, defeats 
hin, but is prevented by Aphrodite from killing him). 
In 4. 86 fT. Athena instigates Pandarus (q.v.) to wound 
hin, in order to prevent the war from ending; he 1s 
slightly hurt, but cured by Machaon (q.v.). In 17. 1 ff. 
he distinguishes himself in the fighting over the body of 
Patroclus; elsewhere he 1s usually rather in the back- 
ground, being infenor to Agamemnon in prowess and 
deliberately holding back (10. 121 ff.) so as not to seem 
to thrust himself before hts greater brother. In the 
Odyssey he 1s seen safe at home with Ielen after a long 
series of adventures on his return (4. 1 ff.) and is 
promised Elysium (4. 561 ff.). 

Post-]Tomeric accounts supply details of his life before 
and after the period covered by the Homeric poems. He 
had previously met Paus (q.v.) at Delphi, and the oracle 
had warned them, but they had not understood (schol. I. 
5. 64). He was in Crete when Helen was carried off, 
and was warned by Irs of what had happened, (Cypria 
Photius). For his reunion with Helen after Troy fell see 
the same source. In Euripides’ Helena, which follows 
Stesichorus’ version of the story, Menelaus comes with 
the phantom Helen to Egypt, 1s shipwrecked, and mects 
the real one outside the palace of ‘Theoclymenus, son of 
Proteus, who has been humanized into a Pharaoh. She 
has taken refuge at Protcus’ tomb to avoid being forced 
to marry Theoclymenus. After a half-comic scene in 
which Menelaus realizes the situation, they plot with 
Theonoc, Theoclymenus’ sister, to escape. [Telen tells 
the king Menclaus 1s drowned, and gets the use of a ship 
to perform funeral rites at sea. Menclaus’ men overpower 
the crew and sail away with him and her, the Dioscuri 
forbidding Theoclymenus to pursue. 

For his cult as hero and occasionally as god see Farnell, 
Ilero-Cults, 322 f. H. J. R. 


MENELAUS (2), sculptor, working in the first century 
A.D. Known from signature on group of Orestes and 
Electra in the Terme (Winter, KB 394. 4), for which he 
has adapted motives of the fourth century R.C., but 
Orestes wears his cloak Roman fashion. He called himself 
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pupil of Stephanus, who signed a statue of a youth in the 
style of the early fifth century (Winter, KB 394. 3). 
Stephanus was the pupil of Pasiteles, a south Italian 
Greek sculptor who became a Roman citizen in 89 B.C. 
and wrote a book on notable works of art. Menelaus has 
been identified with M. Cossutius Menelaus who signed 
a lost statue. The Cossutii had a workshop of long stand- 
mgin Paros, and another of their freedmen, M. Cossutius 
Cerdo, made the two Polychtan Pans in the Battish 
Museum. 

G lappold, Kopien und Umbildungen (1924), Griech. 


Plastik, 386, O | Rubensohn, JDG/ 1935, 56, Ueber, Sculpt. 
Hellemst. Age 182. 7 Y B.L W. 


MENELAUS (3, PW’ 16) of Alexandria, mathematician 
and astronomer, 1s dated by astronomical observations 
made by him at Rome tn A.D. 98 (reported by Ptolemy, 
Almagest vi. 3), and was known to Plutarch (de facie in 
orbe lunae 17). OF his works only the Sphaerica, in three 
books, 1s extant (in Arabic translation). It 1s a textbook of 
spherical geometry, and contains the earhest known 
theorerns on spherical trigonometry. Book I pives the 
definition of a spherical triangle (Tpimàevpor), and develops 
theorems about it modelled on Euchd’s for the plane 
triangle. Book IT 1s concerned with the solution of prob- 
lems important tor spherical astronomy in a more clegant 
way than such predecessors as ‘Theodosius (q.v. 4). Book 
If} treats the elements of spherical trigonometry. Prop. 
11s ‘Menclaus’ 'Theoretn’, which was used by subsequent 
ancient astronomers (e.g. Ptolemy) to solve spherical 
triangles. It ıs probable that much of Menclaus’ work 
was original, and superseded earlier methods of solving 
spherical problems by, e.g., stereographic projection. 

Other works by him included one on chords tn a circle 
in six books (Theon, Comm. in Alm. ist ed. Rome, 451) 
and another on the elements of geometry in three books 
(al-Birtini, Das Buch von der Auffindung der Sehnen ım 
Kreise, tr. Suter, Bibl. Math. 3 F. 11, 31 f). 

Arabic text of Sphaerica, with German translation, ed M. Krause, 
Abh d. Ges d Wiss, su Gottingen, Phil -hist. KI 4 F. m 17 (1936). 


Latın transhuon by Ed. Halley, Menelai Sphaericorum Labri HI 
(Oxford, 175X). 

ComMLNt A A. Wyornbo, Studien über Menelaos Spharik, Abh. z. 
Gesch d Math. 14, 1902; Eleath, Hat. of Greek Maths n. 200 ff. 
For history of text and editions see Krause and Dyornbo, opp. ati., 
and Js1s 1938, 417 f G.J T 


MENENIUS (PW 12) AGRIPPA, consul in 503 B.C. A 
plebeian, Menenius reputedly appeased the plebeians and 
brought them back to Rome after the first secession hy 
telling the parable of the Belly and the Limbs (494 B.c.). 
The story 1s fictitious, but it is difficult to explain its 
origin and date (dates of the fourth, third, and first 
centuries have been suggested); 1t 1s either a fable com- 
mon to the peoples of Aryan stock or the adaptation of an 
allegorical tale elaborated by Greck sophists. 


Ed Meyer, Al. Schr. 2 (1924), 358 f., Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 
312 f. Po T: 


MENESTOR, a Greek writer on botany much quoted 
by Theophrastus. He applied the Pythagorean theory of 
the opposition of the warm and the cold to plants, 
dividing these into those which by their warm nature can 
grow even tn water or in the cold parts of the earth, and 
those which from their cold nature need a warm climate. 
It has been much discussed whether his explanation of 
evergreenness by the doctrine of ‘warm plants’ or that of 
Empedocles by means of pores is the older, but on the 
whole it seems that he can be dated between Empedocles 
and Theophrastus. He may fairly be called the first 
Greek who made an inductive study of plants. 


Testimonia in Diels, P’orsokr.!' i. 375-6. 


o, id. 


W. D.R. 


MENEXENUS of Athens, pupil of Socrates, was one 
of those present at the conversation in prison related in 
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Plato’s Phaedo. He plays a considerable part in the 
Lysts, and a less prominent one in the dialogue called 
after him. 


MENIPPE, name of a Nereid in Hesiod, Theog. 260, 
and of two or three insignificant heroines, as the mother 
of Eurystheus (schol. had 19. 116, which also gives her 
several other names); the mother of Orpheus (q.v.), 
gencrully a Muse (Tzetzes, Chil. 1. xii. 406). 


MENIPPEAN SATIRE, distinguished by Quintilian 
(Inst. 10. 1. 95) as a separate sort of satire. Ultimately 
founded on Menippus (q.v. 1), it was characterized by its 
mixture of prose and verse. In Latın it ıs represented by 
Varro, Seneca, and Petronius, and descends to the pedantic 
fantasia by Martianus Capella (sth c.) and to the French 
Satire Ménippée. 


J. Wight Duff, Roman Satire (1937), ch 5. J W.D. 


MENIPPUS (1) of Gadara (first half of 3rd c. B.c.), a 
slave at Sinopc, became pupil of the Cynic Metrocles, 
bought his freedom, and acquired the Theban franchise. 
Originator of the semo-comic style (amovdoydXowv), in 
which humorous expression was given to philosophical 
views. His works include Néxua (in which he imitated 
Crates), Ararat, "EmoroAut xexoppevpevac ama Trou Tay 
bedw mpoownau, Avoyévous mpadas, Supro. His prose 
was interspersed with verses, whether quoted or original 
# uncertain. He influenced Meleager of Gadara and 
Lucian, and Varro’s Saturae Menippeue are adapted from 
him. See IAMBIC POETRY, GREEK. 


Dhog. Lacrt. 6. 29, 95, 99-101; Corp. poes ep Graec. lud. u. 78- 85; 
R. Helm, Lucian und Menppus (1900). J. D. D. 


MENIPPUS (2) of Pergamum (fl. ¢. 20 B.c.), Greek 
author of llepimànvs ris evròs Îaàdoans (Mediterrancan), 
abridged, corrected, and augmented by Marcian. Book 1, 
Euxine, Sea of Marmora; 2, Mediterranean, north side; 
3, south; Palestine, Asia Minor. It gave chiefly names 
and distances. 


GGM 1. cxxxv ff., 563 ff.; A. Diller, The Tradrtion of the Minor 
Greek Geographers (1952), 147 fI ; 188. F. H. W. 


MENO, pupil of Aristotle, author of a doxographical 
compendium of the older Greek medicine—'larpixy 
ouvaywy7. A selection from it 1s contained in a London 
papyrus; ed. H. Diels (1893). 


MENODORUS or MENAS was a freedman of Pompey 
and perhaps previously a pirate. In 40 B.c. he captured 
Sardinia from Octavian for Sextus Pompeius. In 39 he 
advised Sextus not to make the Pact of Misenum with 
Antony and Octavian, and was said to have suggested 
making away with them at the subsequent celebration, 
In 38, having aroused in Sextus suspicions of his fidelity, 
he restored Sardinia to Octavian, was rewarded with 
equestrian rank, and fought in the naval war against 
Sextus under J.. Calvisius (q.v.). In 36 he returned to 
Sextus, but failed to recover his trust and again deserted 
to Octavian. He was killed in Octavian'’s Illyrian cam- 
paign of 35, at the siege of Siscia (q.v.). 

C.W. R.; T. J. C. 


MENODOTUS (1) of Perinthus, author of a history 
(‘EdAnvexai mpaypareta) probably beginning c. 217 B.C. 
as a continuation of the histories of Psaon of Plataea or 
Phylarchus. 

FGrH i. 82. 


MENODOTUS (2), Samian Greek (? identical with 
Menodotus (1), Diod. Sic. 26. 4), wrote (i) Tov xara thy 
Zdpov evddlwv avaypady and (ii) [epi ra» xard to 
iepov THs Sapias “Hpas. 

FGrH iu. 541. 
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MENODOTUS (3) of Nicomedia (fl. probably c. A.D. 
120), follower of Pyrrhon, pupil of Antiochus of Ascalon, 
and leader of the empirical school of medicine. He was 
a voluminous author, and 1s often referred to by Galen. 


MENOECEUS (Mevoixets), in mythology, (1) father 
of Creon (q.v. 3; Soph. Ant. 1098 and elsewhere). 
(2) Creon’s son, whose story is best known from Eur. 
Phoen. 905 ff. Tiresias revealed that Thebes could not 
survive the assault of the Seven unless atonement were 
made for the killing of the dragon by Cadmus (q.v.); 
the victim must be one of the Sparti, and unmarried, 
and no other was available. Menoeceus, despite his 
father’s attempts to save him, killed himself over the 
drayon’s lair. H. J. R. 


MENOETIUS (Mevoirios), father of Patroclus (q.v.; 
Il. 9. 202 and elsewhere). Of what country he was seems 
to have been uncertain even to Homer: see I. 11. 765-6; 
23. 85. 


MENS, personified right thinking (‘Mens Bona’, 
Propertius 3. 24. 19 and elsewhere; it was her title at 
Paestum, Wissowa, RK 314). She was vowed a temple, 
by advice of the Sibylline books, in 217 B.C. after 
Trasimene (Livy 22. 9. 10; 10. 10; cf. Platner—Ashby, 
339); it was dedicated two years later (Lavy 23. 32. 20). 
A cult of Bona Mens became popular among slaves and 
freedmen in imperial times. 


Lattc, RR 240. H. J. R. 
MENTHE (uévðôn) or MINTHE (piv6y), i.e. mint. 
According to Strabo 8. 3. 14, 344 (more authorities 
given by Peter in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.) she was 
Hades’ mistress (a Naiad, daughter of Peitho, Photius 
s.v.), and Persephone trampled her underfoot, whereat 
she became the plant named after her, which smells the 
swecter when trodden upon. Hi. J. R. 


MENTOR (1), in mythology, an old Ithacan, friend of 
Odysseus, who left his household ın his charge (Odyssey 
2. 225 ff.). Athena takes his shape to help Telernachus 
(ibid. 401 and elsewhere; cf. 24. 548). 


MENTOR (2), Rhodian mercenary leader, brother-in- 
law of the satrap Artabazus (q.v.), whose service he and 
his brother Memnon (q.v. 2) entered. IIe marricd his 
niece Barsine, Artabazus’ daughter. Both brothers took 
part in the Satraps’ Revolt (362-360 B.C.) and received 
some territory in Troas, In 353 they fled with Artabazus, 
Mentor went to Egypt, entered again the king's service, 
and was general at the conquest of Egypt (343). He rose 
high in Persian service and was ordered to quell the 
dynasts of Asia Minor. Among them was Flermias (q.v. 
3), whom he put to death (342). He had previously ob- 
tained the recall of Artabazus and Memnon. He probably 
diced soon after. 


Dem 23. 150 ff.; Diod. 16. 42 ff. H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary 
Soldters (1933). V. È. 


MERCENARIES (GREEK AND HELLENISTIC). 
(1) From the earliest times till the Peloponnesian War 
(431 D.C.) mercenaries play a small part in Greek warfare, 
being few in number and not clearly distinguishable from 
voluntary helpers. They are most frequently mentioned 
as forming the bodyguards of tyrants. But the early 
tyrants were often content to enrol citizens and, except 
in Sicily, did not maintain large armies of professional 
soldiers. Before the Persian conquests Greek mercenaries 
were employed to some extent in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia; afterwards they were mainly used as bodyguards 
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for the satraps of Asia Minor and were largely recruited 
from Arcadia. 

(2) Till the King’s Peace (386 B.c.). During the Pelopon- 

nesian War there grew a demand for auxiliary troops to 
supplement the ordinary hoplite. These were drawn 
especially from the backward parts of Greece and from 
Thrace. The cnd of the war released many soldicrs for 
professional service, from whom Cyrus raised an army 
of more than 10,000 hoplites for his attempt on the 
Persian throne. In the Corinthian War Iphicrates (q.v.), 
leading a force of peltasts (q.v.), achieved such success 
that this type of soldier was established as an independent 
unit. Meanwhile 1n Sicily Dionysius I was founding an 
outstandingly powerful tyranny on a large professional 
army. 
(3) Till Chaeronea (338 B.c.). The possibilities of 
using mercenaries were now fully exploited. The Persian 
satraps hired large armies to oppose the Great King, who 
replied by employing the same material. ln Grecce the 
city-states used mercenaries in their struggles with each 
other or remodelled their citizen-armies on a professional 
pattern. Many tyrants of a militaristic type arose, and 
in the Third Sacred War (356-346) Phocis showed how 
even a small State could be dominant so long as it had 
large financial resources. Philip IT of Macedon, however, 
relicd on mercenaries only as a supplement to the main 
body of his citizen-army. 

(4) Till Ipsus (301 B.c.). Alexander employed merce- 
naries mostly for garrison duty and settlement abroad, 
and on separate expeditions away from his main column. 
The Persians until Arbela formed the bulk of their heavy 
infantry from Greeks. "The Diadochi made the nucleus 
of their armics out of Macedonians, but the bulk of the 
troops were mercenaries, Who were ready to change sides 
according to the fortunes of war. 

(5) Tall Pydna (168 B.c.). Warfare gradually depended 
less on foreign soldicrs. In the Hellenistic kingdoms a 
small standing army of professional soldiers was main- 
tained, but newly hired mercenaries were not used to 
form the main phalanx. In time of need they could 
reinforce ıt in other directions. Iven barbarians were 
thus employed with their native equipment. 

U. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers from the earliest times to 
the Hattle of Ipsus (1933), G. T Gritlith, The Mercenaries of the 


Hellemstic World (1935), M T.auney, Recherches sur les armees 
hellemstiques (1949, 1950) H. W. P. 


MERCENARIES (ROMAN). Contact with forcign 
powers such as Carthage and Macedon exposed Rome’s 
weakness 1n cavalry and light-armed troops. This de- 
ficiency she remedied by obtaining contingents outside 
Italy which, in contrast with the Itahan soci, were called 
auxtha, Some came from independent allies like Masi- 
nissa (q.v.), others were raised by forced levies or paid as 
mercenaries. Gallic auxtha served in the First Punic War, 
600 Cretan archers fought at Lake Trasimene, Numidian 
cavalry turned the scale at Zama. During the next two 
centuries the number and variety of auxilia increased. 
Spain was a favourite recruiting-ground because of the 
superiority of the native over the Roman weapons, while 
Caesar obtained his cavalry from Gaul and Germany, 
and his archers and slingers from Crete and the Balearic 
Islands Under the Principate the auxilia became part 
of the standing army. See AUXILIA. 


G. Veith, in Kromayer -Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfilhrung der 
Griechen und Römer (1928), 311 fT. H. M. b. P. 


MERCURIUS (Mergurius, Mirqurios, Mircurios), 
the god of traders, Roman equivalent of Hermes; indecd, 
it is highly probable that he is Hermes (q.v.) introduced 
under a name, or title, suggestive of his commercial 
activities (cf. merx, mercari). He does not appear in 
the ‘calendar of Numa’, nor has he a flamen or any other 
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indication of primitive Roman (or Italian) cult. On the 
other hand, his temple is extra pomerium, being on the 
Aventine overlooking the Circus Maximus (see Platner— 
Ashby, 339); he is worshipped there with a goddess 
who is in essence the Greek, not the Roman Mana (q.v.), 
und its dedication day, 15 May, became a festival of 
merchants (Festus, 135, 4 Lindsay). From all this it 1s 
generally supposed that his cult is an early example of 
Greck, or hellenizing, commercial influence, comparable 
to that of Ceres, Liber, and Libera (see crris); the date 
of the temple 1s 495 n.c , see Latte, RR 162. Altheim, 
however, seeks by an ingenious combination to prove 
that he is an old Graeco-Etruscan deity comparable in 
functions to the Genius (q.v.; Griechische Gotter (1430), 
39 ff.), and supposes the connexion of the name with 
merces to be a false etymology. It ıs generally agreed that 
his ultimate origin is Greek, by whatever route and under 
whatever circumstances his cult reached Rome; his con- 
nexion with trade is equally undoubted. Undcr the 
Empire he, like many gods, sometimes takes the utle 
Augustus (see Steuding in Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 2818; 
cf. also A. D. Nock, JHS 1928, 33 f., 41 f.). His identifica- 
tions with foreign gods (Steuding, 2826 ff. ; see RELIGION, 
CELTIC) result from his equivalence with Hermes, also his 
mythology, save for one or two tales, probably Latin 
literary inventions, Ii. J. R. 


MEROBAUDES, Ftavrus, a Spaniard, distinguished 
as soldier and poet. His works include, besides thirty 
hexameters in praise of Christ, fragments of a prose 
panegyric on the second consulship of Aetius (A.D. 437) 
and of a verse panegyric on his third consulship (446), 
and a genethliacon modelled on Statius, Silv. 2. 7. 

Tixr F Vollmer, MGI, AA xiv (1905). A. II.-W. 


MEROE, the ‘island’ between the junction of the Bahr- 
el-Abiad with the true Nile and that of the Atbara with 
the Nile. The city Meroe (Bakarawiga), the southern 
and later the sole capital of the Kings and Qucens of 
Napata, was known by hearsay to Herodotus. In the 
time of Ptolemy II the kingdom became partly hellenized. 
‘There were queens named Candace ruling there until the 
fourth century of the Roman Empire. In spite of ravages 
by the Abyssinians, the town was important until the 
seventh century. By the third century B.c. the Greeks 
knew the Nile well as far as Meroé. But despite further 
exploration of the Nile in Ptolemaic and Roman times 
(see NILE), even Ptolemy the geographer of the second 
century A.D. knew little beyond Meroé and falsely made 
the land a true island. 

For excavations at Meroë sec: E. Budge, Egyptian Sudan (1907) 
and Jfistory of Ethiopia (1928), J. Garstang, Meroe (1911), P. L. 
Shinnic, Meroe (1967); Thomson, Hist. Anc. Geog. to, 6b f HEPR 


MEROPE (Mepozry), in mythology, (1) a Pleiad, wife of 
Sisyphus (q.v.); she is the nearly invisible star of the 
group, for she hides her face for shame at having married 
a mortal, while all her sisters mated with gods (see 
Apollod. 1. 85; Hyg. Fab. 192. 5). (2) Wife of Cres- 
phontes king of Messenia; see agrytTus. (3) Wife of 
Polybus of Corinth, Oedipus’ foster-father (Soph. OT 
775); see OEDIPUS. (4) Daughter of Oenupion (see ORION; 
Apollod. 1, 25). For more Meropue see Stoll in Roscher's 
Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 


MERULA, Lucius Corneuius (PW 272), was made 
consul suflect (87 n.c.) by Octavius (q.v. 3) after the 
illegal deposition of Cinna (q.v. 1), chiefly because, as 
flamen Dialis, he could play no active part in war or politics. 
After Cinna’s return he committed suicide, first piously 
resigning his priesthood, in which he was succeeded 
(bricfiy) by Caesar (q.v. 1). E. B. 


MESATOS 


MESATOS. Fifth-century tragic poet who was third in 
the contest in the year, very possibly 463 B.c., when 
Aeschylus was victorious with his Danaid Trilogy and 
Sophocles was second, (POxy. 20. 2256). His existence 
was previously attested only by Schol. Ar. Vesp. 1502, 
and was widely doubted, but Wilhelm had conjectured 
rightly that his was the name in seven letters ending 1n 
-7os which occurs ın the Victor-List between Sophocles, 
victorious in 468, and ? Aristias; he won either two, three, 
or four victories. 


H. Lloyd-Jones, Appendix to Loeb Acschylus, vol n (1957), 595 is 
D. W. sa 


MESENE, a kingdom at the head of the Persian Gulf, at 
the mouths of Tigris and Euphrates, also called Characene 
from its chief city, Charax. This was founded by Ilyspao- 
sines, who created an independent kingdom out of part 
of the Babylonian satrapy after the death of the Selcu- 
cid king Antiochus VII in 129 s.c. Coins dated by the 
Seleucid era begin with Hyspaosimes and give names of 
thirteen kings down to A.D. 112. ‘hereafter coms have no 
longer Greek but Aramaic legends and give no dates. 
Names of kings are predominantly Iranian, as was that of 
Hyspaosines himself. Its inaccessibility enabled the king- 
dom to enjoy in practice independence of Parthia and it 
established direct trade relations with Palmyra and the 
trading cities of the Roman East, relations attested by 
Palmyrene inscriptions (especially frequent in the second 
century A.D.). But in c. A.D. 224 Ardashir conquered 
Mesene and made it a Sassanid province. 

Phiny, HN 6, 136 f., 145 f. S. A. Nodelman, Berytus 1960, 83 (l; 


G FIGI, B.M Coms, Arabia, ete. (1922), xav f, G le Kader, 
Syria 1959, 259 f. E.W. G 


MESOPOTAMIA, the country between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. T'he name is generally used to include the 
whole alluvial country south of the mountains, and the 
deserts on either side, 1.e. the ancient kingdoms of 
Assyria and Babylonia, modern “Irag. Classical writers 
usually regarded Mesopotamia as excluding Babylomia. 
As an important political and commercial link between 
Syria and Babylonia, Mesopotamia was colonized exten- 
sively by the Scleucids It was a frequent battle-ground 
of Roman and Parthian arnues, and the prosperity of 
the Greek cities diminished under the Arsacids. Meso- 
potamia was overrun by ‘Trajan (114-17) (his Provincia 
Mesopotamia was promptly abandoned by Iladrian) and 
again overrun by L. Verus(162- 5) and Septimius Severus 
(197-9) but was not permanently occupied. Part of Upper 
Mesopotamia, however, became Roman after the cam- 
paigns of Verus and was formed into a separate province, 
‘Mesopotamia’, by Severus. See also ASSYRIA, OSROENE. 
V. Chapot, La Frontière de l' Euphrate (1907); Jones, Cities F. 


Rom Prov., ch. 9, L. Dilleman, Haute Mésopotamie et pays adjacents 
(1902). M. S.D, E. W.G. 


MESSAL(L)A (1), Mantus VaLertus(P 1" 247) Maximus, 
as consul in 263 B.C., reduced the district around Aetna 
and drove back Hieron (q.v. 2), who then deserted the 
Carthaginian for the Roman cause. For having freed 
Messana, Valerius received the cognomen Messalla, 
which his predecessor Claudius (q.v. 5) may equally have 
deserved. He celebrated a triumph and decorated a wall 
of the Senate-house with a painting of his success. He 
was censor in 252. H. H. S. 


MESSAL(L)A (2), Marcus VALenius (PW 266, 268), 
name of two cousins, distinguished as ‘Niger’ and ‘Rufus’, 
born c. 102 B.C. and 100 R.C. respectively. Of patrician, 
but not recently prominent, family, they gained the 
favour of Sulla, who, as Dictator, marricd a Valera 
(probably Rufus’ sister) and made Niger Pontifex and 
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Rufus Augur. Both passed quickly through the lower 
offices and Niger became consul in 61. Rufus, delayed by 
the troubles of the 50s and involved in a bribery scandal 
(54), finally reached the office in 53. (Niger, interrex three 
times (ILS 46), perhaps presided at the elections.) As 
censor (55), Niger, with his colleague Servilius (q.v. 1), 
regulated the Tiber (ILS 5922). Ile was a friend and ally 
of Cicero and an active barrister until his death (c. 50), 
father of a great orator (see 3) and father-in-law of a 
famous jurist (SULPICTUS 1). Rufus, prosecuted for 
bribery (51), was defended by his uncle Hortensius (q.v. 
2) and acquitted, but fined on another charge. Offended 
by Pompey, he fought for Caesar in the Civil War, and 
after Cacsar’s death devoted himself to writing books on 
history and religion that were widely read by ancient 
scholars but have perished. He died in 26. 

Cichorius, Rom. Stud. 233, R. Syme, JRS 1955, 156, En. 
MESSAL(L)A(3)CORVINUS, Marcus VaLErtus(PW 
261) (64 H.C.-A.D. 8), soldier, orator, statesman, and 
patron of letters, first distinguished himself at Philippi 
(42 B.C.) as supporter of Brutus and Cassius. Declining 
command of the Republican army after that disaster, he 
transferred his allegiance to Antony; but, disgusted with 
Antony’s conduct, he joined Octavian (how soon, how- 
ever, is not clear). He fought for Octavian against Sextus 
Pompeius (36) and in the Iyro-Pannonian War (35-34), 
subdued the Alpine Salassi (34-33), and as consul with 
Octavian (31) took part in the battle of Actium. After 
service in the East, as proconsul in Gaul he conquered 
the Aquitans, celebrating a triumph in 27. Inc. 25 n.c. he 
was made praefectus urbi but resigned after a few days, 
“ncivilem potestatem cesse contestans’ according to 
Jerome, ‘quasi nescius exercend)’ according to Tacitus 
(Ann. 6. 11. 4). Already member of the College of Augurs, 
he became the first permanent curator aquarum in 11, and 
it was he who proposed the title of Pater Patriae tor 
Augustus (2 B.c.). He reconstructed part of the Via 
Latina and several public buildings, gatued fame as ora- 
tor and historian, dabbled in poetry and philosophy, and 
was the patron of a literary circle—Tibullus, Lygdamus, 
Sulpicia, and the author of the Panegyricus Messallae 
(q.v., and see PASTORAL POETRY, LATIN, §2). Titles of 
several of his grammatical and stylistic treatises have 
survived. 

Flistonical Pracmrnrs Peter, F7RRe? n ixxvin IT and 665 {T ; 
giammatical, H Funmoh, Gramm. Rom, Fray 1. 504 fl ; rhetorical, 
Makcovan, ORF? n 170 See also J Hammer, Prolegomena to an 
Edition of the Panegyrticus Messallae (U.S A. 1925), R Kuthan, De 


duabus Messalae eapedinontwbus (1923); Syme, Rom. Rev., see index 
J-H; M.E H. 


MESSAL(L)A (4) MESSALLINUS, Marcus VALERIUS 
(PIV 264) (cos. 3 u.c.), son of (3) above, and a person of 
some distinction and oratorical talent but not to be com- 
pared with his parent. Legate of Ilyricum in A.D. 6 and 
present with ‘Tiberius on the campaign against Maro- 
boduus, he was sent back to deal with the rebellious 
Pannonians and Dalmatians and reached Siscia after 
fighting a battle; he received ornamenta triumphalia. 
Later Messallinus spoke in the Senate on several occasions 
during the principate of Tiberius. His election as one of 
the quindecomvirt in charge of the Sibylline books is 
eclebrated in the longest poem (2. 5) of Tibullus, who 
enjoyed the patronage of Messallinus’ father. R. S. 


MESSAL(L)A (5), VirstTanus (PW 6), a military tribune 
in A.D. 69, took temporary command of a legion at the 
battle of Cremona. He was perhaps a source for the 
account of the campaign in the Histories of Tacitus who 
names him twice (Hist. 3. 25, 28). Tacıtus introduced him 
as a spcaker in the Dialogus, as a defender of the classıcal 
orators against more contemporary fashions. Messalla 
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defended his half-brother Aquilius Regulus (q.v. 3) when 
he was attacked by Eprius (q.v.) in 70. He probably died 
young. Il H.5. 


MESSAL(L)INA (1), Varera (PW 403), grand- 
daughter of Octavia (q.v. 2) on her father's and mother’s 
sides, in A.D. 39 or 40 married at 14 her second cousin 
Claudius (q.v. 1), then 48 years old, and bore him two 
children, Octavia (q.v. 3) and Britannicus (q.v.). Claudius 
alone was blind to her sexual profligacy (which Juvenal 
travesticd in Satires 6 and 10), whose climax was reached 
when in 48 she went through the formalities of a marriage 
service with C. Silius (q.v. 1). The freedman Narcissus 
(q.v. 2) turned aguinst her and, while Claudius was in a 
state of stunned incredulity, ensured that she was put to 
death. J. P. B. 


MESSAL(L)INA (2), Sratiuia (PW 45), third wife of 
Nero (a.b. 66), who put to death her fourth husband 
Iulus Vestinus Atticus, was great-great-pranddaughter 
of Augustus’ partisan 'T. Statilus (q.v.) Taurus and 
probably daughter of 'I', Statilrus Taurus (cos. 44). She 
received some divine honours. After Nero’s death she 
maintained a brilliant position, and is said to have been 
noted for her eloquence and literary culture as well as for 
her beauty. Otho contemplated marriage with her. 


Suet Nero 45. 1, Otho 10. 2; schohast on Juvenal 6, 434. A. M. 


MESSANA (modern Messina) was founded as Zancle 
c. 725 B.C., first by Cumaean Anorad and then by a 
contingent from Chalcis. An association with Naxos 1s 
apparently crroncous. Colonies were sent to Mylae 
(Milazzo) c. 717 8.C. (?) and to Himera (q.v.). Despite its 
position on the straits bearing its name, the city though 
prosperous was not of major political importance, and 
wus overshadowed by Rhegium (q.v.), whose tyrant 
Anaxilas seized it in 490/89 B.C. (see ANAXILAS T for 
details). It received Samian and, later, Messemian im- 
migrants who changed its name to Messene. After 461, 
when coins show the Doric form Messana in use, the city’s 
population was further mixed by a settlement of ex- 
mercenaries from Syracuse and elsewhere. Becoming 
independent of Rhegium it supported Syracuse in 427- 
424 and 415-413. In 396 the Carthaginians destroyed it; 
Dionysius | rebuilt it, and on the fall of Dionysius I] it 
had its own tyrants until it again formed part of the 
Syracusan system under 'l'imolcon and Agathocles, In 
288 the latter’s Cainpanian mercenaries, calling them- 
selves ‘Mamertin’’ (men of Murs), seized it, seeking 
Roman and Carthaginian aid when Hieron If (q.v.) tried 
to suppress them. Both responded, and the ensuing ım- 
brogho provoked the First Punic War (see MAMERTINES). 
After 241, Messana became a prosperous civilas foederata. 
Remains of antiquity on the site are meagre, thanks partly 
to the devastating eurthquake of 1908. 


Bérard, Ribl toporr 67 1.; Dunbabin, Western Greeks; G. Vallet, 
Rhegion et Zande (1953). A. G. W. 


MESSAPII immigrated into Calabria (q.v.) in the Early 
Iron Age. Probably they were Lllyrians, not Cretans 
(despite M. Mayer in PW xv. 1175 f.). They undoubtedly 
spoke an Illyrian language : over 200 inscriptions, written 
c. 450-50 B.C. in a ‘Tarentine-lonic alphabet, survive 
(J. Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects (1933), i1. 258 f.). The 
civilized Messapii, strictly neighbours of Tarentum, 
ure scarcely distinguishable from the Cualabri (who 
dwelt near Brundisium) and Sal(Ientini (who inhabited 
the ‘heel’ proper); the Apulian Peucetii ( = Poedicul:) 
and Daunii, although they supported Tarentum against 
the Messapıi (Strabo 6. 281), also spoke Messapic. ‘These 
peoples were collectively called lapyges (Polyb. 3. 88). 
In 473 B.C. the Messapii defeated Tarentum (Hdt. 7. 
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170) and in 413 under King Artas supported Athens 
against Syracuse (Thuc. 7. 33). In 338 they helped 
to defeat Tarentum’s mercenary, Archidamus, but in the 
Pyrrhic War supported Tarentum and were consequently 
subjugated by Rome (266: Acta Triumph.). Although 
only casually mentioned thereafter, they were never 
completely assimilated. Chief towns: Uria, Rudiae, 
Caelia, Brundisium, Uzentum. 


J. Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy (1937), 


r11 (with 
bibhography); O Haas, Messupische Studien (1902) LVS 


r. 5S. 


MESSAPUS, (1) eponym of Messapia in south Italy 
(Strabo 9. 2. 13). (2) Son of Neptune, an Etruscan, 
invulnerable to fire and steel, one of Turnus’ allics 
(Verg. Aen. 7. 691 ft.; cf. 9. 523; 12. 128). 


MESSENE was founded in 369 B.C. to be the capital 
of Messenia (q.v.). Situated on the western slopes of 
Mt. Ithome in the lower Messenian plain, its natural 
strength was reinforced by city-walls (largely preserved) 
which furnish the finest example of fourth-century 
fortification on the Greek mainland. Extensive remains 
of Hellenistic and Roman public buildings have been 
excavated below the modern village of Mavromati (BCH 
1964, 737 ft.) around an extensive Agora: theatre, pro- 
pylaea, and synedrion on the east; portico with staircases 
on the north; a temple of Artemis and elaborate columned 
niches on the west. Attacked unsuccessfully by Demetrius 
(q.v. 7) of Pharos (214 n.c.), by Philip V of Macedon, and 
by Nabis of Sparta, 1t was captured by the forces of the 
Achacan Confederacy under Lycortas (182 B.C.) in 
revenge for the Messenians’ execution of Philopoemen 
(q.v.). It retained considerable importance under the 
Roman Empire. A M.W;R.J IL 


MESSENIA, the south-west region of Peloponnesus, 
bounded on the north by Elis, along the lower course of 
the river Neda, and Arcadia, and on the east by Laconia, 
where the frontier follows at first the main ridge of 
Taygetus, but further south runs to the west of it, and 
terminates at the river Choerius a few miles south of the 
head of the Messeman Gulf. Whilst west Messenia is a 
bleak, mountainous region, dominated by Mt. Acgaleos, 
with its few settlements along the coast (Cyparissia, 
Coryphasion-Pylos, Mothone, Asine, Corone), the central 
and castern region watered by the river Pamisus and its 
tubutaries was more populous, and the lower plain, 
Maxapta, was renowncd for its fertility. 

The carlicr prelustory of Messcnia is represented 
particularly by the excavation of Malthi (possibly the 
Dorion of Paus. 4. 33. 6-7) overlooking and commanding 
the Messenian gap, the main cast—west communication 
of the upper Messenian plain, Jt was a settlement of 
irregular house-blocks and winding lancs dating onwards 
from the Neolithic but developed and heavily fortified in 
the Middle Ifelladic period (M. N. Valmin, The Swedish 
Messenia Expedition (Lund, 1938)). In general it is clear 
that, despite the relatively unpromising terrain of western 
Messenia (from which Elcan Triphylia can hardly be 
separated), this area devcloped very considerably from 
the end of the Middle Bronze Age to c. 1200 B.C. In saga 
Messenia was the kingdom of Aphareus who welcomed 
Nelcus as a refugee from Thessaly (Paus. 4. 2. 5); on the 
death of Idas and the extinction of the Apharetid line 
Nestor inherited the greater part of the territory from 
both (Paus. 4. 3. 1). The bounds of the Neleid kingdom 
are set far to the north: in the Catalogue of the Ships 
Nestor (Zl. 2. 592) possesses Qpvov, AdAdeoio ropor (cf. 
IT. 711-12: Opvoecca, . . . tHAod em AdAdeiw vear 
ITédov npabdevros (see PYLOS)). The disturbance called the 
Return of the Heraclidae drove Neletds into exile and gave 
new kings to Athens; also a basis in political mythology 
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for Athens’ claim to be mother city of the Ionians 
among whom Neleids also reigned. The same Athenian 
connexion is implicd (a late development?) in the 
Andania Mysteries (see below) and the coming of Lycus 
son of Pandion into exile to Messenia (Paus. 4. 3. 6). 
Abundant Bronze Age remains underline the importance 
and population of the region: as well as the palace at Ano 
Englianos (see PYLOS ın Messenia) there may be mentioned 
the very carly tholos tomb near the north end of the Bay 
of Navarino, the extensive discoveries at Tragana and 
sites to the cast of Pylos, und especially the tholos at 
Routsi with inlaid daggers and other finds (ILN 6. 4. 
1957). These date from the beginning of the Mycenacan 
period and later. To the north, in the region of modern 
Kyparissia and on the borders of ‘Triphylia discoveries 
have been made at Mouriatadha (tombs and ‘palace’) 
which may be Nestor's Amphigeneia, and at Peristeria 
(near the village of Moira) a very large tholos and other 
structures which may be Helos in his kingdom. Of great 
interest is the possible closer connexion than elsewhere 
with Crete (pottery baths, and the double axe at Peri- 
sterid), cf. The Delphic Hymn to Apollo, 391 ff.; also with 
the J.ipari Islands and regions beyond (British (?) spacer 
beads of amber at Peristeria). 

After the Dorian conquest Messenia came under 
Cresphontes, whose youngest son Aepytus evicted and 
slew the usurper Polyphontes and gave his name to the 
Messenian royal line. After the First and Second 
Messenian Wars in the eighth and seventh centuries, 
associated with the heroic but unavailing leadership of 
Aristodemus (1) and Aristomenes (1) respectively (qq.v.), 
such inhabitants as had not left the country werc, apart 
from a few communities of pertoikoi, reduced to the status 
of helots, and their Jands occupied by the Spartan nobility. 
‘The Third Messenian War, after the great carthquake of 
464 B.C., terminated, like the first war, in the surrender 
of the stronghold of Ithome after a long siege. Granted 

a safe-conduct, many of the survivors (of the pertorkot 
oily ?) were settled by the Athenians at Naupactus (455). 
During the Peloponnesian War the Messemian_ helots 
were encouraged to sporadic revolts by the Athenian 
garrison established at Pylos after the victory at Sphacteria 
(425), in which Messentans from Naupactus played a 
decisive part. In 369 Messenia recovered its indepen- 
dence with the help of the Theban general Epaminondas, 
Its subsequent history is bound up with that of its new 
cupital Messene (q.v.). It remained prospcrous for a 
century or more. Later (in the second century) it became 
a pawn of greater powers until the Romans assumed full 
control. 

Of special interest is the ancient town of Andania in 
the north-east on the borders of Arcadia and Elis, where 
Mysteries were celebrated ın honour of a group of 
divinities, and clarmed connexion with Attica and the 
Elcusinian Mysteries (cf. the inscription JG v. i. 1390 
of 91 B.c.; Paus. 4. 1. 5 and 33. 4). 


W. A. McDonald (on communications) in Mycenaean Studies 
(U.S.A. 1964) 217 11.; M. N. Valmin, Etudes topographiques sur la 
Messénie wi nine (1940), R. Hopc Simpson, ‘Identifying Py 
Mycenaean 5ste’, BSA 1957, 231 ff.; P-K, GL ni. 2 371 fl; 
Roebuck, A History of Alessenta from j69 to 140 RC- (U.S.A oa 
G. L. Huxley, Early Sparta (1962), passun; F. Kiechle, Messemsche 
Studien (1959). A. M. J H. 


MESSENIA (CULTS AND MYTHS). Since the 
Messcnians were in a condition of serfdom between the 
Third Messenian War and 369 B.c., their religious and 
mythical traditions were disturbed to a very considerable 
extent. In their capital the cults as seen by Pausanias 
suggest partly foreign influence, partly deliberate 
attempts at revival. He found (4. 31. 6 ff.) temples of 
Poseidon and Aphrodite, such as any Greek city might 
have; a cult of Artemis Laphna, imported from 
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Naupactus; shrines of Eileithyia, the Curetes (to whom 
holocausts of all manner of victims were offered), 
Demeter, Asclepius, and the local eponymous heroine 
Messene: also of the national hero Aristomenes, while 
Zeus was worshipped on Mt. Ithome under the local 
title Ithomatas. Some of these cults had peculiar legends 
connecting them with the country and polemizing 
against myths which claimed them for other regions. 
Outside the capital the most famous cult, which, how- 
ever, is of Hellenistic date, is the Mysteries of Andania 
(Kern, Relig. der Griechen ii. 188 ff., and refs.; Nilsson, 
GGR i. 478, ii. 93 ff.). For a list, with references, of 
other cults, see Reincke in PW xv. 1241 (also ATARGATIS 
for cult of Syrian goddess). 

Most of the legends of the country have come down 
to us in an excerpt by Pausanias of Rhianus’ (q.v.) epic 
on the Messenin Wars (Paus. 4. 6. 1), mingled with 
material from other authors, as Myron of Priene (ibid.) 
and inquiries of his own. It is thus impossible to say 
how much of what he tells us is really Messeman tradi- 
tion and how much Rhianus’ learned imagination or the 
conjectures of some antiquarian. The central figure is 
Aristomenes, and the historical kernel nearly undis- 
coverable. Il. J. R. 


METAGENES, Athenian comic poet, won two victories 
at the Lenaea ın the last decade of the fifth century B.C. 
(IG i. 2325. 128). We have fragments of four plays; in 
Thurto-Persians 'Uhurii is eulogized fantastically as a land 
of abundance (see CRATES I and PIERECRATES); “Opnpos 
9 Aoxytai mentions (fr. 10) the betrayal of Naupactus to 
the Spartans in 400 (Diod. Sic. 14. 34. 2). 

FCG ii. 751 ff.; CAF 1. J04 10; FAC i. 848 fT. 


METALLURGY. After extraction from the minc ore 
must be crushed. ‘The use of grooved stone hammers was 
common in the west in early Roman times, though tron 
hammers replaced them slowly. Socketed stone hammers 
were too fragile for rough work. The broken pieces of 
rock were roughly sorted, all poor and sterile material 
being rejected. If washing was practised, the ore had 
to be finely milled. From Egypt there are stone rollers 
operated on saddle-querns, and the latter occur in Wales 
and the Balkans; more common and of latcr date are 
rotary millstones. Sieves were used to reduce the particles 
to equal size. Ore, especially when markedly denser than 
the gangue, can be profitably enriched by washing. This 
applies especially to gold, whether from placers or veins, 
and to lead-ore, but was used for ochre and is feasible 
for pyrites. Washing was often carried out in wooden 
bowls or cradles. Gold may be caught on rough cloth 
or fleece, a method attested on the Rhine, and in Colchis, 
where it gave rise to the Golden Fleece legend. The 
washing-tables at Laurium (q.v.) were well built and 
cemented, with several tanks to catch the ore. The washing 
process would normally be repeated several times. In 
northern Spain auriferous sediments were broken down 
by large volumes of water, and the washing must have 
been done in very large sluices, probably of wood. 
Sulphide and hydrated ores are best roasted before 
smelting. Direct evidence for roasting has seldom been 
found, but certain furnaces are too large for smelting 
and may have served this purpose. The most primitive 
smelting-furnaces were banked-up borfires or holes in 
the ground. The blast was at first introduced over the 
rim, but in Gaul some bowl-furnaces have a hole near 
the base and their height was raised by courses of stones 
round the lip. This led to the shaft-furnace, a structure 
often partially sunk in the ground. Vase-paintings of 
Greek smithies show a high-built shaft whence the bloom 
was extracted at the base, while the blast was introduced 
at the back. The shaft-furnace spread fairly rapidly 


K. J. D. 
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through the west; some in the Jura are thought to be 
pre-Roman. They probably did not reach England until 
after the Roman period. Most shaft-furnaces have only 
one hole at the base, for blast and tapping, though a few 
in central Europe have six. Whereas in a bowl-furnace 
only one charge can be smelted at a time, a shaft-furnace 
admits of continuous production. Fuel and ore can be 
added down the chimney, and the metal and slag can be 
tapped at the base. In fact, however, they were probably 
cooled and demolished frequently. Slag, unless fluxes 
are skilfully added, will clog the tapping-hole. Only 
those mctals which were liquefied could be tapped. An 
iron-bloom could be extracted only by destroying the 
furnace, and the great number of furnaces at some sites 
shows that each was used only once. The fue] was char- 
coal, occasionally coal or peat. The blast was by hand; 
water-driven bellows were an invention of the Middle 
Ages. 

After smelting, iron had to be purified by reheating 
and hammering. During this process ıt would become 
slightly steeled. For weapons it was specially forged: the 
Romans knew how to weld bars of softer and harder steel 
to secure toughness without brittleness, and how to give 
extra hardness only to the cutting edge. Lead would be 
cupelled to extract silver; the Romans knew bone-ash 
cupels, though the more primitive method of skimming 
the oxidized metal from the surface was used earlicr. 
From perhaps the sixth century B.C. gold was freed of 
silver by cementation with salt, and rather later with 
some metallic sulphide. Copper would be purified and 
then alloyed and cast from crucibles into the forms 
required. 

O. Davies, Roman Mines in Furope (1935); U- Tackholm, Studien 
über den Berghau der romischen Katserzett (1037), C. Zschocke and 
E. Preuschen, Das urzerthche Berghaugebiet von Mihlbach- Hischofs- 
hofen (1932), H Hlimnet, Terminologie und Technologie iw. 140, 
222 7, 410, Anchaeologta 1900, 113, R. J Forbes, Metallurgy in 


Annataty (Holland, 1950) Stud. Ane Technol vol vin, aa i 
C Singer (ed ), List. of Ancient Technology n? (1905), 1- 2. QO D. 


METAMORPHOSIS. Though the word itself is not 
carly, ıt describes a kind of tale quite common in Greek 
from Homer on, that of a magical or miraculous trans- 
{ormation into a new shape. The origin of such stories, 
which have their analogies clsewhere, e.g. in Celtic htera- 
ture, may perhaps be sought partly in real or fancied 
resemblances between inanimate and animate objects 
(e.g. the snake which in Jihad 2. 319 turns to stone may 
have as ity origin a stone which looked like a snake, per- 
haps a fossil of some kind), partly in resemblances be- 
tween the movements or cries of a bird or beast and those 
of human beings (the nightingale’s song, for instance, see 
ARDON, PHILOMELA). An actiological story would then 
grow up around it. Magicians, moreover, are very com- 
monly supposed to be able to change their own shapes and 
those of others, and for a like power to be ascribed to gods 
is qute natural. In some cases we can point to the actual 
object which started the legend; Pausanias (1. 21. 3) says 
he has seen the Niobe (q.v.) of Mt. Sipylon (apparently a 
rock-formation, but sce Frazer ad loc.) mentioned in Il. 
24. 614 ff.; cf. also Paus. 8. 2. 7. Collections of such 
legends seem to have become popular in Alexandrian 
times; we know, for instance, of the “Erepocovpeva of 
Nicander, several times quoted by later writers, and 
Ovid’s surviving Metamorphoses draws almost entirely on 
Greck sources. Ilence in the later versions of many 
legends (see, for instance, AIAS 1) a metamorphosis of 
some kind 18 added of which earlier accounts have no 
trace. 


Cl. S. Eitrem, PW vi A. 803 ff. 


METAPONTUM (or METAPONTIUM), early 


Achacan colony, just west of Tarentum (q.v.). Once 


H J.R. 
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large and prosperous, it survived various vicissitudes 
until ruined in the Second Punic War. It never fully 
recovered. Its site, malarial and deserted until recently, 18 
now fertile and boasts remains of Greek temples and a 
modern museum. Pythagoras was buried here. 

A. G. Woodhead, The Greeks in the West (1962). E. T.S. 
METAURUS, a river in Umbria flowing into the 
Adriatıc Sea, famous as the site of a victory which was 
Rome’s Crowning Mercy of the Hannibalic War (207 
n.c.). In this valley Hasdrubal (q.v. 2), who had hoped 
to join his brother Hannibal, was forced to fight by the 
Romans, who rolled up his line. 


Polyb. r1. 1-3; Lavy 22. 46-9 Kromayer-Veith, Antike Schlacht- 
felder mı (1912), 424 fF , Walbank, Polybsus m. 207tl li. H. 5. 


METANIRA (Meravetpa), in mythology, wife of Celeus, 
king of Eleusis; she reccived [Jemetcr hospitably, but 
spoiled her plan to make Metamira’s child immortal by 
screaming when she saw him laid on the fire; see DEMETER. 
She had a cult in Eleusis (Paus. 1. 39. 2) near the well 
where Demeter sat; cf. Athenagoras, Leg. pro Christ. 14. 


METELLA (1), CaeciLia (PW ‘Caecilius’ 134), daughter 
of L. Metellus Delmaticus (cos. 119 B.c.), and wife of 
Scaurus (q.v. 1), to whom she bore three children. After 
his death she married Sulla (1), to whom she bore twins, 
Faustus Sulla (q.v. 3) and Fausta (later wite of Milo). In 
86 she escaped with them from Rome and joined him in 
Greece. In his dictatorship (81), when she was dying of a 
disease that she had perhaps caught from him, Sulla 
divorced her and had her carried out of his house, to 
avoid ritual contamination. E. B. 


METELLA (2), CarcıLIa (PW 136), known only from 
her tomb on the Via Appia near Rome. ‘The epitaph (11S 
881) calls her daughter of Creticus (i.e. Metellus 8) and 
wife of Crassus, probably Marcus elder son of Crassus (4). 

T. J.C. 


METELLUS (1), Luctus Cagciiius (PW 72) (cos. 251 
B.c.), thwarted a Carthaginian attack on Panormus, 
capturing the dreaded enemy war-elephants (250). ‘he 
elephant was commonly portrayed on coins struck by the 
Metelli. Metellus was magister equttum in Sicily (249), 
consul LI (247), Pontifex Maximus (243-221) and dictator 
to hold elections (224). He was blinded when saving the 
Palladium from the burning Temple of Vesta (241) and 
died in 221. H. H. S. 


METELLUS (2), Quintus Cagcitius (PW 81), son of 
(1), served as consul (206 B.C.) against Hannibal in Brut- 
tium. In 205 he was dictator to hold the elections, and 
in 204 championed Scipio against Fabius in the Pleminius 
(q v.) scandal. He served on the land commission for 
African veterans (201-200) und on embassies to Greece 
(185) and the Peloponnese (183). He was an enemy of 
Naevius (q.v.) and an orator of note (Malcovati, ORF? 
9 ff.). H.H S. 


METELLUS (3) MACEDONICUS, Quintus Carci- 
LIUS (PW 94), cos. 143 B.C., praetor in 148, he suppressed 
Andriscus (q.v.), and in 146 opened the campaign against 
the Achaean Confederacy. He was awarded a triumph, 
but secured the consulship only at the third attempt. In 
143 and 142 he suppressed all the rebellious Celtiberians 
except the inhabitants of Numantia (q.v.) and Termantia. 
In 133 he was a severe critic of Tiberius Gracchus (q.v. 
3), and for much of his carcer he was hostile also to Scipio 
(q.v. 13) Aemilanus. As censor in 131 he delivered a 
famous speech urging compulsory marriage in order to 
stimulate the birth-rate. In 121 he participated in the 
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attack on Gaius Gracchus (q.v. 4). He was eloquent, a 
capable general, a stern disciplinarian, and he did much 
to make his family outstanding in the political life of the 
next generation. When he died in 115 three of his four 
sons had already achieved the consulship. His public 
buildings included the Porticus Metelli. 


Malcovati, ORF? 106; H. Simon, Roms Kriege in Spanien (1962), 
102; De Sanctis, Stor. Rom iv. 3. 124, 234; A. E. Astin, Scipio 
Aemilianus (1967). A. E. A. 


METELLUS (4) BALIARICUS, Quintus CAECILIUS 
(PW 82), son of (3), as consul (123 B.C.) and proconsul 
conquered the Baleares, and settled 3,000 Italians in 
Palma and Pollentia. He triumphed ın 121 and was censor 
in 120 with Piso (q.v. 1). E. B. 


METELLUS (5) DELMATICUS, Lucius CarciLius 
(PW 91), grandson of (2), consul in 119 n.c., opposed the 
law of Marius on election procedure. lIe attacked and 
defeated the Delmatuae (see DALMATIA), trrumphing in 117 
and rebuilding two temples from the spoils. As Pontifex 
Maximus he tried three Vestals accused of unchastity, 
acquitting two (114—see CASSIUS 4). lis daughter 
Metella (q.v. 1) married Scaurus (q.v. 1) and later Sulla 
(q.v. 1). E. B. 


METELLUS (6) NUMIDICUS, Quintus CAarciLIUS 
(PW 97), brother of (5). Elected consul (109 B.C.) to 
finish the war against Jugurtha (q.v.), he won two battles 
(one at the river Muthul) and stormed several towns 
(including Zama and Thala) with the help of his legates 
Marius (q.v. 1) and Rutilius (q.v. 1), but made little pro- 
gress in guerrilla war. Marius, asking leave to stand for a 
consulate, was insulted by him and intrigued against him 
among officers and businessmen in Numidia and equites 
in Rome, until he was finally elected consul (107)/and, by a 
special law, appointed to succeed him. In Rome, Metellus 
met great hostility, was put on trial (but acquitted), and 
finally trrumphed when public feeling veered round in 
106. Censor in 102, he tried to expel Saturninus (q.v. 1) 
and Glaucia (q.v.) from the Senate, but was prevented 
by his colleague and cousin, Metellus Caprarius (cos. 113). 
In 100, manceuvred into being the only senator to refuse 
the oath to observe Saturninus’ agrarian law, he had to 
go into exile. Attempts to recall him after Saturninus’ 
death were opposed by Marius and his friends, but 
supported by the widespread Metellan family (led by his 
son (7)) and were ultimately successful, He returned in 
glory (99 or 98), but was never again prominent. 


On his exile, E. S. Gruen, Latomus 1965, 570 ft. E. B. 


METELLUS (7) PIUS, Quintus Carcinus (PW 98), 
son of (6), acquired a name from his pietas in working for 
his father’s return from exile. As praetor (89 or 88 B.c.), 
he enrolled enfranchised Itahans, including his friend 
Archias (q.v.); he then served in the Social War, de- 
feating Poppaedius (q.v.). Unable to defend Rome 
against Cinna (q.v. 1), he went into exile in Africa (87), 
retaining his imperium, and after Cinna’s death collected 
a private army there. Defeated by the governor, he joined 
Sulla, thus giving him the formal approval of the Opu- 
mates, and conquered most of northern Italy for him. 
Made Pontifex Maximus and consul as Sulla’s colleague 
(80), hc was next sent to fight against Sertorius (q.v.) in 
Spain, where his movements can be traced ın places 
named after him: Metellinum (Medellin), Castra Caecilia 
(near Cáceres), and Vicus Caecilius (north of the Tagus). 
Unsuccessful until joined (against his will) by Pompey, 
he then won several victories, founded settlements, and 
acquired many clients, but offended opinion by excessive 
luxury and display. Returning (71), he---unlike Pompey— 
dismissed his army, triumphed, then lived in retirement 
until c. 63. 
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METELLUS (8) CRETICUS, Quintus Carcinus (PW 
87), grandson of (3), perhaps praetor in 74 B.C. as 
colleague of Verres (q.v.), whom (with other Metelli) he 
supported in 70. Consul in 69 (with Hortensius, q.v. 2), 
he was next sent to Crete to eradicate piracy (see ANTONIUS 
2). He fought successfully and captured many Cretan 
towns until Pompey tried to replace him under the law 
of Gabinius (q.v. 2). Having equal imperium, he ignored 
Pompey, who was soon called away to succeed Lucullus 
(q.v. 2). Crete became a province, but Metellus’ triumph 
was delayed until 62 and he led the opposition to Pompey. 
He died in the late 50s. E. B. 


METELLUS (9) CELER, Quintus Carcrus (PW 86), 
grandson of (4), and husband of Clodia (q.v.), was legate 
of his brother-in-law Pompey (66 B.c.); us praetor (63), 
he took a leading part in the farce of the trial of Rabirius 
(q.v. 1) and was given Cisalpina and a special command 
against the Catilinariuns at the request of Cicero, yet he 
supported his brother (10) against him (see Cic. Fam. 5. 
1—2). Consul (60), he turned against Pompey (who had 
divorced Mucia, q.v.) and in 59 opposed Caesar. He died 
before he could go to his province (Transalpina). E.B. 


METELLUS (10) NEPOS, Quintus Catcitius (PW 
96), brother of (9), was legate of Pompey in 67 B.c. and 
perhaps until 63, when he was elected tribune for 62. He 
harassed Cicero and, with the support of Caesar, tried to 
win a special command against Catiline for Pompey; 
when he and Caesar were suspended from office, he fled 
to Pompey. He was praetor (60) and perhaps governor of 
a Gallic province. Consul (57) with Lentulus (g.v. 5), he 
proposed Pompey’s cura annonae, did not oppose Cicero's 
return from exile, but protected Clodius (q.v. 1). Pro- 
consul in Hither Spain, he called in at the Luca meeting 
on the way. [le died soon after his return to Rome. 

E. B. 


METELLUS (11) PIUS (SCIPIO), Quintus CARCI- 
LIUS (PW 99), consul in 52 n.C., was son of Nasica (pr. 
93; for the family see Cic. Brut. 211-12). Ile was adopted 
by Metellus (q.v. 7) Pius, possibly by will. ‘I'ribune in 
sy, ’and probably praetor in 55, he was (although now 
a plebeian) miferrex in 53, and then became candidate 
for the consulate of 52. The elections were abortive, 
and Pompey (q.v.), who had recently married Scipio's 
daughter (widow of P. Crassus, q.v. 8), became sole 
consul: but he rescued his father-in-law from a bribery 
charge and made him his colleague in July. Thence- 
forward Scipio led the attack on Caesar and proposed the 
decisive motion in Jan. 49. The Senate granted him Syria, 
whence in 48 he brought two legions to Thessaly; he 
commanded the centre at Pharsalus. He escaped to Africa 
and became supreme general in the Bellum Africum. 
Cacsar tried to bribe Scipio before Pharsalus, but de- 
tested him, and wrote a bitter passage on his activities in 
Syria (BC, 3. 41-3). Cicero despised him as a man 
ignorant of his famuly tradition (Att. 6. 1. 17). But his 
dying words ın reply to the Caesarian soldiers who sought 
him out after Thapsus, ‘Imperator se bene habet’, passed 
into ‘Republican’ legend (cf. Livy, Epit. 114). 

G E. F.C. 


METEOROLOGY. Although nature and natural 
phenomena had already been considered at length by the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, and though the word perewpo- 
doyéa occurs in Plato (Phdr. 270 a), 1t was left to Aristotle 
to give an exact definition of what was comprised ın the 
subject. In his four epoch-making books on meteorology 
he distinguished the respective spheres of meteorology 
and general natural science with great accuracy, confining 
the term meteorology to the study of the processes, 
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conditions, and phenomena of the atmosphere. Aristotl-’s 
work was continued by Theophrastus and the Epicureans, 
to whom Lucretius is greatly indebted in the meteoro- 
logical sections of his poem. Lucretius also made exten- 
sive usc of Posidonius, who, looking upon meteorology 
as the doctrine of the structure of the outer and upper 
world, had fitted it into a system of thought uniting 
harmoniously matter, mind, and spirit. It is still possible 
to reconstruct Posidonius’ meteorological system, since 
his book was the main source of the two most important 
contributions to post-Aristotelian meteorology that have 
survived, namely Seneca’s Naturales quaestiones and the 
poem Aetna. After the first century A.D. students of 
metcorology confined themselves to summarizing and 
popularizing the discoveries of their forerunners, which, 
through the Graeco-Byzantine commentators on Aristotle, 
came to be known to, and to exercise a beneficent n- 
fluence upon, the scientific achievements of the Arabs. 


VTrxis. Anstotle, Meteorvlogicorum Libri quattuor, ed F 11 Fobes 
(1919); Aetna, ed. S Sudhaus (1898), Alexander Aphrodistensis’ and 
Johannes Philoponus’ commentaries on Aristutie, ed M. Hayduck 
GO899, 1901) Uselul selections are given in T. L. Heath, Greek 
Astronomy (1932). 

GENI RAL LIIcRATUNE. O. Gilbert, Dre meteorologischen Theorien 
des griech, siltertums (1907), W. Cupelle, PW Suppl. iv 315 ff., H. 
Suohm, Untersuch z Entwicklungs-Gesch. d aristot Meteorologie 
(1935), G. Bergsuusser, Neue meteor. Fragm d Theophrast (Sitz. 
Heidelberg, 1918). P. T. 


METICS. In Greck States metics (pérowoi) were 
resident aliens who had acquired a definite status dis- 
tinguishing them from other foreigners and giving them 
a recognized place m the community. ‘There were 
commonly three groups of foreigners: temporary visitors, 
more permanent residents who had not attained the 
status of metics, and metics. Among the latter, m turn, 
some were distinguished by grants of special privileges. 
Metics were found in many States, but those of Athens 
are best known. There each metic must have a citizen 
as sponsor (prostates), must be registered m the deme in 
which he resided, and must pay an annual head tax 
(metothion) amounting to twelve drachmas for a man and 
six tor a woman not a member of the household of a 
husband or son. ‘They could also be called on to assume 
liturgies -- though not the tricrarchy—and contributed to 
the eisphorar, probably more in proportion than citizens. 
Metics could not contract legal marriages with citizens 
and could not own houses or Jand unless they had 
received enktesis through a special grant. In return they 
had a share im the hfe of the community and received 
the protection of the courts, though the exact role of the 
prostates m court procedure remains a matter of dispute. 
Meties served in the army in separate divisions and were 
also used as oarsmen in the fleet. The privileges some- 
times granted included enktests, remission of financial 
burdens, equality with citizens in financial matters, and 
the right to serve alongside of citizens m the army. 
Metics were important chiefly in commerce and industry. 


A. E Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth’ (1931), index, M. 
Clerc, Les Metegues athemens (1893), and De la condition des étrangers 
domiciies dans les differentes cites grecques (1898), G. Busalt, Grie- 
chische Staatskunde (1920-06), 292 (1, A H M. Jones Athenian Demo- 
cracy (1957), Index; V. Ehrenberg, The Grech State (1900), 38 et 
passim. J. A. 0. L. 


METIS (Maris), counsel personified. She was the 
consort of Zeus (Hesiod, Theog. 886 ff.) and wisest of 
gods and men. By the advice of Earth and Ileaven Zeus 
beguiled her into letting him swallow her when she was 
pregnant, since he knew she would first bear Athena and 
then another child, very mighty, who would become 
ruler of the universe. Having swallowed her, he had her 
always with him to advise him, and Athena (q.v.) was in 
due time born from his head (924 ff.). ‘The story would 
seem to be an early and crude blend of myth and allegory. 

H. J.R. 
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METON (Mérwv), Athenian astronomer (sth c. B.c.), cited 
(with Euctemon) for observations of the summer solstice 
including one in 432 B.C., the rehability of which was 
questioned by both Hipparchus and Ptolemy (Almag. m. 
1). Meton also suggested a systein of regular intercalauon 
over a period of nineteen years (the Metonic cycle so- 
called) to bring the lunar month into correlation with the 
solar year; this cycle contained 235 lunar months (seven 
of which were intercalary) and 6,940 days, and gave a 
mean lunar month about 2 minutes too Jong and a solar 
year of 3657% days (6,940- 19). Thus every seventy-six 
ycars the moon and the sun would be out of step by one 
day; 100 years later this was corrected by Callippus, who 
combined four Metonic cycles less one day into a new 
cycle of seventy-six years or 27,759 days. According to 
Geminus (/sag. ch. 8), who mentions Euctemon but not 
Meton in connexion with the nineteen-year cycle, of the 
235 months 110 were ‘hollow’, 1.e. of 29 days cach, and 
125 ‘full’, 1.c. of 30 days each. here is no evidence that 
the Metonic cycle ever came into regular use for the civil 
calendar of Athens; its purpose was to provide a fixed 
system of reckoning for dating astronomical observations, 
and it was soon superseded by the Callippic cycle which 
is regularly used by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Mcton 
appears as a character in Aristophanes’ Birds (992 ff.) as 
a comic ‘town-planner’. D.R D. 


METRAGYRTES (Mprpayvprys), a mendicant servitor 
of Cybele. Metragyrta: travelled ın bands, begging, 
dancing, and prophesying. They were known to fitth- 
century Athens, and Cicero (Leg. 2. 22 and 40; cf. Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 19) imphes that these famulı were 
tolerated at Rome. They were generally eunuchs (q.v.), 
the Galli. Sımılar agyrtar (cf. PI. Resp. 364 b) existed 
in other cults, chiefly oriental, and Apuleius (Met. books 
8—9) pives a lively picture of those of the dea Syria. 
An inscription of Syria (BCH 1897, 59, no. 68) records 
the collections made on his travels by one such dodA0¢ of 
Ataryatis (cf. SEG vii. 358, 801). See ANATOLIAN DELTIFs. 


H Grullot, Le Culre de Cybele (1912), ch 8, L. Zichen, Leges 
Graecorum Sacrae n (1900), 301 fl, no. 116, F. R. W. 
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I. GENFRAL PRINCIPLES 

(1) The ancient mcetricians, of whom Hephacstion 
(q.v. 2) ıs the chief, do not help us greatly towards an 
understanding of Greek metric, and it is unlikely that 
they represent a tradition dating back to the classical 
period. We are thus mainly dependent on what we can 
outsclves discover from the poetry. A full appreciation 
of the Greek metres is rendered extremely dificult for 
us by the fact that we are accustomed in English verse to 
rhythms based on stress (which 1s solely determined by 
the sensc), the differentiation between Jong and short 
syllables being virtually obliterated. Greek verse, on the 
other hand, whether it contained an element of stress or 
not (see below), 1s based principally upon a precise 
differentiation of time values, without the least relation 
to the sense of the words; and for this there are parallels 
in the verse of eastern nations. It is very doubtful if 
our ears, accustomed from childhood to stressed verse, 
are capable of being trained to a full appreciation of 
quantitative verse. Further, in two fundamental matters 
we are left in uncertainty. (a) Was there a verse stress 
(ictus) ?* (b) To what extent, if any, were the time values 

® In Greek metric long elements, Jonga (‘svlables’ 19 an unsuitable 
term, since we are concerned with the parts of a verse-form, not 
with the parts of a word), usually alternate with short elements, 
brerna, or with pairs of bretta (gametimes, as in the dactyhic hexa- 
meter and anaprestic dimeter, fused mtv single long elements, 
—— for -vw or vu-—), or with elements in which either a short 
or a long syllable 15 allowed, ancipitia (e g the first element of the 


ambic metron x -~—). In the ionic (HY \y——) and dochmius 
w—— U—) two longa are juxtaposed, In many cases a longum may 
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inherent in the syllables altered by the music in lyric 
(sung) verse? 

(2) Ictus. The case for ictus is mainly based on (a) the 
alleged inconceivability of verse—particularly verse 
associated with dancing, marching, and other movements 
of the body—without ictus, (b) the alleged difficulty of 
differentiating between ~v v dactyl and -- uv anapaest 
and between long, or between short, elements ın a series 
of longs or of shorts, without ictus, and (c) the fact that 
certain lengthenings of short syllables occur im Homer far 
more often in ‘arsis’ than in ‘thesis’. The opponents of 
ictus answer that verse without ictus is found in certain 
Eastern literatures, and that (b) may be disposed of by 
assuming slight variations in the values of long and of 
short elements. They also point out that there 1s no 
evidence in ancient theory for ictus, since this and other 
terms denoting striking (e.g. percussio) were uscd simply 
for the marking off of the parts of a verse by beating time, 
and they infer from this that ictus did not exist—an 
argument ex silentio which is hardly conclusive. Kalinka 
(Bursian, Jahresb. 250. 332—9) sums up the evidence, It 1s 
impossible to decide with any certainty between the con- 
tending views. 

(3) In lyric iambics and trochaics a short element 
often seems to be omitted, v —  — appearing alongside of 
-u -or v- — and —v—vVof —v—- or ——v; e.g. Acsch. 
Ag. 385 Bidra: © a rdAava meða; Eur. Phoen. 1025 
yadaiot +’ wpociros, Sometimes this occurs in two 
consecutive feet, so that we have —-— instead of either 
wiu-- or —v -v; eg. Eur. Phoen. 1039 Bpovrg be 
orevaypios (—— — v -¥). Similarly, by omission of the last 
long element, we find v v -- among minor tonics (v v -- —). 
This dropping of an element (‘syncopation’) 1s particu- 
larly common at the close of a colon, where it 1s termed 
‘catalexis’ (e.g. v-v- v--—and v—v -v—). Ancient 
metricians spoke also of ‘brachy-catalexis’ when two ele- 
ments are omitted (c.g. what they analysed as v-v- —— 
and -v =v —-). Catalexis is common ın spoken, as well as 
in sung, jambics and trochaics. Further, the anapaestic 
dimeter VY -vv -= vuv- vv- has its catalectic form 
Vu in which two short elements are 
omitted. 

Was the time value of the suppressed short element, or 
elements, actually missing? Or was it supphed by the 
compensatory lengthening of the following, or preceding, 
long element? In general, to what extent, if any, did the 
music alter the time values? ‘hese questions cannot be 
answered with certainty. ‘I'he remains of ancient Greek 
music (see MUSIC, §§ 1 1--13) almost all have metrical as well 
as pitch signs, but they are extremely scanty, and only 
one, the music to a few dochmiacs from Euripides’ 
Orestes, may go back to the fifth century n.c. ‘This 
records no musical alterations of the metrical values. 
On the other hand the Seikilos mscription (not earlier 
than 2nd c. B.C.) provides clear examples of long clements 
protracted aftert missing shorts both in cuatalexis and 
earlier in the colon, and the hymns attributable to 
Mesomedes (early 2nd c. A.D.?) give similar evidence as 
regards catalexis. (The Berlin paean goes much further 
in altering the metrical values of the elements.) State- 


Www, 


be ‘resolved’ into two brevia, and substitution of this biceps for 
anceps and breve is sometimes ullowed (e g. +7— for x— or wu; In 
iambics). The Lesbian pocts, Sappho and Alcaeus, do not allow the 
resolution of Jonga or the fusion of brevia except in dactylic hexameters. 

This question has often been asked with reference to the ‘arsts’. 
That term, applied to the longa, originally (probably) sıgnifiea the 
lifting of the foot, ‘thesis’, applied to the elementa (brevia or ancipitta) 
between the /onga, its placing on the ground, Arnis should therefore 
mean the weak beat, thesis the strong beat—if such a distinction 
existed. ‘l‘he modem terminology has inverted the meanings of the 
two terms. Wrong asitis, it has (at least in England) become canonical. 

+ It may be noted that protraction after a missing element 1 
ahen to our modern rhythmic instinct. We rhythmize ‘A captain 
bold from }lalifax, who dwelt ın country quar-ar-ters’, not ‘quarter- 
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menta of ancient metrists about protraction after missing 
short elements are thus corroborated for the first century 
A.D. We have no proof, though the assumption is a 
reasonable one, that protraction was employed in the 
fifth century B.C. and earlier. 

(4) Line and colon. Modern verse is built up of 
succession of ‘lines’, the ending of a line being marked 
by the end of a word. Greek epic and elegiac verse and 
the spoken metres of tragedy and comedy are constructed 
on the same principle. The last element of the line 1s 
always a longum. For the pause at the end of the line 
makes the prosodic length of the final syllable indifferent, 
and thus a short syllable can fill a long element (syllaba 
brevis in elemento longo). 

Greek lyric verse, though sometimes built on the 
repctition of a line (xarà oriyov composition, see IV), 
far more often consists of a varied combination of 
shorter entities termed ‘cola’, which are nevertheless 
long cnough (about eight elements) to possess a definite 
character as metrical entities. These cola sometimes 
consist of homogeneous parts (¢.g. two iambic metra or 
four dactyls), sometimes of heterogeneous parts (e.g. the 
glyconic). In places they are divided off from cach other 
by hiatus or syllaba brevis ın elemento longo, which clearly 
mark a pause ın the rhythmic flow. Jn other places they 
are linked together by ‘enjambement’, the run-over of a 
word from one colon into the next. In many places there 
is only djaeresis,* which may or may not indicate a pause. 
If we are to use the word ‘line’ at all in such cases, we 
can only use it of the whole series of cola between one 
pause and the next; and modern texts of Pindar are in 
fact printed in such long ‘lines’. In the lyrics of drama, 
where a metrical system is seldom repeated more than 
once, we have often not sufficient data on which to 
determine the pauses and to divide up the structure mto 
its lines. (These pauses do not invariably comeide with 
the ends of sentences or clauses, which in fact often 
end in quite different places in strophe and antistrophe; 
and the view that the tolerance of hiatus is in any way 
dependent on punctuation is untenable.) See further 


under IV. 


II. Turt Metres oF Epic, ELeciac, AND Dramatic 
DIALOGUL 

The lines are divided at fixed places by word-endings, 
eithcr caesura or diaeresis. 

(1) The dactylic hexamceter, used by epic, didactic, and 
pastoral poets, consists of sıx feet,] the last of which must 
be a spondee. The first four are either dactyls or 
spondees, and the fifth, while almost always a dactyl, ts 
occasionally a spondee. ‘The Ime is divided by caesura 
somewhere near the middle. ‘he commonest caesuras 
are (i) ‘penthemimeral’ (after 5/2 feet, priv decde, Ged: 
(1) after the trochee of the third foot, dvdpa por vvere, 
Movoa. (11) The ‘hephthemimeral’ caesura (after 7/2 
feet), os ac Oeois éememci@ynrat, is rarer. Diacresis after 
the fourth foot (which then must be a dactyl) 1s particu- 
larly characteristic of the pastoral pocts, and ıs hence 
termed ‘bucolic’. The ending of a word after the third 
foot without caesura in that foot is strictly avoided. After 
the trochee of the fourth foot it is rare in Tlomer and 
Hesiod and nearly excluded afterwards. 

(2) The elegiac couplet consists of a dactylic hexa- 
meter followed by a dactylic pentamceter (or rather 2 ~ 2$ 
metra, i.e. two hemtepe; see LIL. 5). The first half of 
the pentamceter allows, the second does not allow, the 

® Diaeresis means division between words at the end of a foot or 
colon, caesura, division within a foot. 

+ In dactyls the metron, or unit of mcasurement, is the foot; 
in sambics, trochaics, and anapaests it as the dipody, consisting of 
two feet The term ‘foot’ 1s somewhat misleading when applicd to 


these last three metres, implying as it does that there 1 a division 
after the second clement; but its use 1s convenient tor practical 


Purposes. 
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substitution of spondees for dactyls. Diaeresis is in- 
variably observed between the two halves. 

(3) The iambic trimeter is used by the :ambographers 
and is the main metre of dramatic dialogue. lt consists 
of 6 feet (3 metra). There is normally caesura either in 
the 3rd foot (Soph. Ant. 8) or in the 4th (Ant. 1). In 
tragedy spondees are allowed in the 1st, 3rd, and sth 
feet, tribrachs (resolved iamb1) in the first four and 
occasionally in the 5th, dactyls (resolved spondees) ın the 
rst and 3rd, and anapaests (sparingly) in the 1st. Resolved 
fect become increasingly common in Euripides’ later 
plays. Where a word ends before — v — at the end of the 
line the preceding syllable is always (or almost always) 
short (Porson’s law), but, e.g., av@is pot dpdoov (Eur. 
Hel. 471) and ex Šepvriaw (Eur. Tro. 495) are allowed, 
since in the former case the enclitic pue looks back, m 
the latter the preposition looks forward. The comic 
trimeter allows anapaests ın all feet but the last, and 1s 
not bound by Porson’s law. The scazon (‘Limper’) or 
choliambus 1s a form of iambic trimeter used by Hipponax 
and other szambographers, having a spondee in the last 
toot. 

(4) Occasionally, especially in moments of excitement 
(e.g. Aesch. Ag. 1049-73), tragedy employs the trochaic 
tetrameter cutalectic (see I. 4), — k usx ~U-X 
~.--, which, according to Arist. Poet. 14.4921, was the 
original metre of dialogue. It 1s also employed in comedy. 
Always ın tragedy, usually in comedy, there 15 diaeresis 
after the second metron. 

The dialogue metres of comedy are more numerous, 
and looser, than those of tragedy. The following are 
peculiar to comedy. 

(5) Iambıc tetrameter = catalectic, 
xv- v—-, usually with diaeresis after the first 
dimeter. Closely connected with this is the Pniyos 
(‘Suflocator’, a patter metre), of iambic metra, ending 
with a catalectic dimeter; c.g. Ar. Ran. y71—91, fol- 
lowing catalectic tetrameters. There is often enjyambe- 
ment between dimeters (Ar. Eq. 911-40). l 

(6) ‘The anapaestic tetramcter catalectic, we — w — 
voo y = ur pense uvu — is a digniticd metre. ‘he 
Just Argument and ‘Aeschylus’ use it (Nub. 901 fI., Ran. 
1000 ff.), while the Unjust Argument and ‘Euripides’ use 
the less noble iambic tetrameter catalectic (Nub. 1036 fl., 
Ran. 907 {f.). Spondees, and also dactyls, can take the 
place of anapaests; but anapaest following dactyl (pro- 
ducing vvv v) is avoided, Diaeresis occurs after the 
second metron. 

(7) The eupolidcan consists of a ‘polyschematist’ 
choriambic dimeter, oo- x —{vu— (see III. 12. i), 
followed by oo- ~ — v —.® Sce J. W. White, Verse of Greek 
Comedy (1912), §§ 508, 528; e.g. Ar. Nub. 518-62. 
This appearance of polyschematism in spoken verse 1s 
certainly remarkable. 

(8) Anapaestic dimeter, ; 
Spondee and dactyl may be substituted for anapaest, 
but only very rarely does an anapacst directly follow 
a dactyl, producing a series of four shorts. Diacresis 
separates the metra. At frequent intervals the series of 
acatalectic dimetcrs ts broken by a catalectic one, 
—, called a ‘paroemiac’ because proverbial 
expressions (wapoysiac) are often contained in cola of 
a similar type. Only after a paroemiac is ‘pause’ (see I. 4) 
allowed. 
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IL]. Tue Metres oF Lyric VERSE 

Some Greek lyric metres are, like the metres discussed 
under I], formed by the regular repetition of a single 
measure, iambic, dactylic, etc.; others, e.g. the glyconic 
and choriambic dimeter, by the combination of diverse 
entities within the limits of the colon. In some, e.g. 


* oo means - or v — but nat v uv. 
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the archilochean dicolon and dactylo-epitrites, the basis 
of the rhythm ıs formed by two diverse cola. 

‘The principal metres of Greek lyric poetry are as 
follows. 

(1) fambics. At times dimeters and trimeters are well 
defined. At others, the 1ambics run on continuously for 
a considerable stretch without obvious breaks (e.g. Acsch. 
Ag. 768-70). Resolutions are allowed, as in spoken 
iambic trimeters, producing tribrachs and dactyls. ‘Che 
anapaest is rare in lyric sambics, but should perhaps be 
recognized, e.g. at Soph. Phl. 141. Syncopation (see 
I. 3) 18 common in tragedy, e.g. Aesch. Supp. 138-40 
Yas =u- YoY --— - uv- v- — Certain combinations 
of syncopation are frequent, e.g. the trimeter v —— 
~w— v—— (Aesch. Ag. 376, etc.). At El. 504-15 Sophocles 
produces a beautiful effect by combining resolutions and 
syncopations. Often a choriamb (- v v —) is substituted 
for an iambic metron (‘choriambic anaclasis'), e.g. Aesch. 
Supp. 783. 

(2) Trochaics are frequent in the lyrics of comedy 
(e.g. Ar. Ran. 589—604), rare in tragedy. ‘Whe catalec- 
tic dimeter goes back to Aleman’s Parthenewn, and 18 
called ‘lecythion’ because identical (in 1ts resolved form, 
-vdu v-v -—) with Anadfior dmudAccoev (Ar. Ran. 
1208 ff.): series of lecythia at Eur. Phoen. 239-245. The 
brachycatalectic dimeter (sce I. 3) 1s termed tthyphallic 
-v-v =). Aesch. Ay. 160-6 and Eur. Hel. 748-59 
illustrate resolution and syncopation (- — v and — — for 
trochaic metron). Ct. also Eur. Cyc. 608-23. 

(3) Cretics are common m comedy (e.g. Ar. Eq. 304-10, 
with first paeon*), rare in tragedy. But Aeschylus turns 
the fourth paeon to magnificent account at Eum. 428-9, 
and for the first pacon cf, Supp. 418-22. Two hymns of 
the second century B.C. (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. ii. 
303—9) are written in cretics and paeons. 

(4) Anaupaests. lyric anapaests, sometimes called 
‘threnodic’, but not confined to lamentation, differ from 
the normal anapacsts of II. 8 ın the frequency of 
paroemiacs, the preponderance of long syllables, and the 
occasional neglect of diaeresis between metra. Ar. Ran. 
372-7 (a slow march); Eur. Jon 859 922 (a lament). 
Resolution of the long syllable (giving v © v w, ‘procelcus- 
matic’) is allowed. 

The close combination of tambics with trochees (c.g. 
Pind. Ol. 2. - v- —) and with anapaests 
(Eur. El. 586, 588, 590) is sometimes found. The swing 
from iambics to trochaics is capable of charming effects 
(Eur. Hel. 361-3) and humorous ones (Ar. Ran. 209-68). 

(5) Dactyls. Continuous hexameters are occasionally 
found (e.g. Sappho’s Eptthalamia, frs. 104 ff., Soph. 
Trach. 1010-14, Ar. Ran. 1528-33). Cratinus and other 
comic pocts often use them for burlesque. But the 
tetrameter is far commoner. (As in the hexameter, an 
admixture of spondces is allowed.) Aleman and Ana- 
creon wrote ‘whole strophace and songs’ in tctrameters 
(ileph. cap. 7; cf. Alem. fr. 17), and Sophocles loves 
them, constantly mixing them with other metres with 
beautiful effect (El. 124-36). Pentameters and dimeters 
(called adonet, from the cry œ tov Aðwvw) are found, 
also catalectic cola of varying lengths. For the trimeter 
see henuepes below. Acschylus frequently composes 
dactyls ın a continuous stream, with no perceptible 
division into cola (e.g. Pers. 852-907, with many ithy- 
phallic and related clausulae). Purely, or mainly, dactylic 
systems are Aesch. Ag. 104-21, Soph. OT 151--8, Eur. 
Phoen. 784-800. For the association of dactyls with 
iambics, cf. Archil. fr. 104, Eur. Hipp. 1120-30; with 
trochaics, Eur. Cyc. 608-23, Ar. Lys. 1279-90, and Ecel. 
1168 ff. (the salad song). 


I v-v- 


® The paeon is a cretic with one long syllable resolved. The 
‘first’ paeon n - v{vu, the ‘fourth’, www —. ‘he ‘second’ and 
‘thud’ exist in theory only. 
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‘Acolic’, or ‘lesbian’, dactyls (Sappho, Alcaeus) have 
a free first foot of two syllables and a cretic close: e.g. 
the ‘fourteen-syllable sapphic’ in which Sappho wrote 
her second book (I]eph. cap. 7. 23), X A -—vyu-vy 
— t u — \7 rr 

The “ibycean’, ~v v= vv- vu, is perhaps to be 
explained as a dactylo-trochaic tetrapody catalectic (Ibyc. 
fr. 5. 1-3, followed by normal dactylic tetrapodies). But 
in the lyrics of drama the same combination of elements 
is probably nothing else than a glyconic with dactylic 
opening. 

The dactylic trımeter catalectic and acatalectic, 
=v mu and =v {vu = [v v — , or hemiepes, often 
occurs in dactylic systems, and forms one of the two 
parts of the dactylo-epitrite (see below). It 1s sometimes 
repeated in a series, either one form being used through- 
out, or the two in combination: Aesch. Pers. 584-90; 
Soph. Trach, 113-15; Eur. Tro. 1094-8. 

(6) The placing of v, —, or v v before the two types 
of hemicpes, as a spring-off, produces Go -— u v — vu 
and vo- v {v = v v — —, sometimes called prosodiac and 
enophon (but these terms are not used consistently by 
modern metricians, nor are they confined to the two cola 
cited here). For v van the first and second dactyls, — and 
v are sometimes substituted. Rhes. 895-8: Med. 435-7, 
cf. 849-53. 

(7) The dochmius (‘slanter’), of which the basic forms 
arev = Ye and- yvu: v —, s rarely found before the 
tragedians, by whom ıt 1s much used in agitated lamenta- 
uons (e.g. Acsch. Sept. 78-180). The first and fourth 
elements may be long (-—- — among spondaic 
anapaests, Eur. JIec. 182, 190, 193). Resolutions are 
frequent, but the rhythm can be felt through all the 
multiplicity of the transformations. Dochmuiaes are often 
associated with 1rambics, anapacsts, and cretics (Aesch. 
Ag. 1156-66, PV 574-88, Eur. Jon 1445-67). 4 --—- 
(Eur. Hel. 657, 680-1) 1s perhaps a syncopated dochmuus 
(€ [v]-) - v-~ (Soph. OT 1208-10, Eur. Or. 
992-4) 1s possibly to be interpreted as a /ypodochmrus or 
‘anaclastic’ dochmius, inverting the first two elements. 

(8) Glycomes are first found in Sappho, Alcacus, and 
Anacreon. The metreis = a —%u-e . The catalectic 
form, pherecratean, > < — v w — —, usually comes after 
every few glyconics. (But at Ar. Thesm. 359-00 there 18 a 
long series of glyconics, at Acsch. Sept. 295-300 a series 
of pherecrateans. "I'he metre may perhaps be, m origin, a 
form of acolic dactyls, manifesting the same freedom in 
the first foot. Pindar has many plyconics. In drama 
Aeschylus has few (apart from short stanzas at the end of 
a system, e.g. Ag. 381-4), Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes have many (e.g. Soph. OC 1211-18, Eur. 
Andr. 501-14, Ar. Fq. 973-84). ‘The penultimate syllable 
is occasionally long (e.g. Eur. Hipp. 141). At the opening, 
v{v is not used in drama; v v {v is rare in Sophocles, 
common in Euripides. 

(9) The telesilleion, or ‘acephalous’ glyconic, is a 
glyconic docked of its first element® (‘lelesilla, fr. 1, 
Soph. OC 1044-6, Ar. Av. 1731-4). An acephalous 
pherecratean (2 -vw —) forms the metre of the Rho- 
dian Swallow Song, RAC HAGE edw (Carm. Pop. 2), and is 
common in Pindar and drama. It 1s sometimes called a 
reizianum after the German scholar Reiz, and the same 
name 1s applicd to the acephalous choriambic dimcter 
(see (12)) catalectic ([-] v ~ — {v —- ). For the two forms 
cf. Eur. Alc. go8-10. The term retzianum has also been 
stretched to include the colon x —v—--. 

(10) Theglyconic may be extended” to various lengths. 
The hipponacteum(Eur. Bacch. 902, 904, 906) has one extra 


* This is a convenient way of putting the matter, Jt cannot, 
however, be assumed as by any means certain that the ‘acephalous’ 
cola described in this section actually came mto existence through 
auch a process of decapitation, or the longer cola by a process of 
extennon. 
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element at its end. The phalaecean hendecasyllable adds 
uv - -- to the glyconic: e.g. the first two lines of the Ilar- 
modius skolion metre, «vy puprov KAadi ro fidos poptiaw 
(scol. anon. 12) and Soph. Aj. 697, 700. This v - - 
1s probably a syncopated iambic metron: cf. Soph. Ant. 
816 glyc. + spondee. Sometimes, again, a full iambic 
metron follows or precedes the plyc. (Alc. fr. 357, Soph. 
Aj. 600- 1, 624-5). 

(11) The minor asclepiad (x x -vyv =vuvu- vu, 
e.g. Alc. fr. 350. 1 AGEs éx mepdtwy yds eÀehavrivav) has 
sometimes been explained on the assumption that a 
glyconic is x x plus — v v — plus v -, and that there- 
fore an extra choriamb can be inserted in the middle. A 
more natural method is to explain it as a fusion of two 
short cola which are often found, oo Uw — and -vyv 
— {v -. But some colour is lent to the first view by the 
existence of the mayor asclepiad, or ‘sixteen-syllable 
sapphic (x ¥ - Uy HU uu- u, eg. Ale. fr. 
94, Soph. Phil. 175-6), which 1s not casy to explain ex- 
cept on the assumption that fwo choriambs are inserted. 

(12) The choriambic dimeter assumes, broadly speaking, 
two forms: 

(i) A strict form, in which the first or the second half 
is a choriamb, the other an iambic metron (Soph. Trach. 
116-21, Ar. deg. 551--8: cf. Anacr. fr. 54). 

(u) A free form, styled ‘polyschermatist’ (‘of many 
shapes’), m which the first half usually consists of four 
elements (00 — ^ ), sometimes increased to five or six 
by resolutions of long elements, while the second half 
is a chonamb, This form of dimeter is probably to be 
explained as dactylo-trochaic, the first half bemg a 
trochaic metron — v - > , with free variations of quantity 
in the first two clements as in the glyconie and in acolic 
dactyls. It ıs already found in Pindar, also in Sophocles 
(El. 121-2, Phil. 204-8) and m Corinna. Eurtpides has a 
great hiking for it, combined with glyconics, and Aristo- 
phanes probably parodies this in the cento at Ran. 1309- 
22. Not infrequently the first half cor sists of only three 
clements. Systems consisting mainly of glyconics and 
polyschemaust dimeters are found, e.g., at Eur. Hel. 
1301-18, Phoen. 202 13. 

The characteristic features of the metres described in 
§§ 8-12 are the juxtaposition of dactyl und trochee and 
(in most of them) free variation in the quantities of the 
first two clements. They are generally known as ‘aeolic’, 
owing to their promimence in the poetry of Acolian 
Lesbos (Sappho and Alcacus). 

(13) The minor tonic (metron v w ~ ) is found in the 
lyric poets (Aleman, Sappho, and Alcacus wrote whole 
songs in it, Heph. cap. 12, 37-38, cf. Alem. fr. 46, 
Sapph. fr. 135) and 1s particularly associated with certain 
dramas (Aesth. Supp. 1018 F., and Pers. 65 T; Eur. 
Supp. 42 ff., and Bacch. 64 ff.; Ar. Ran. 324 ff). The 
syncopated form (v v- ) 1s frequent, e.g. Pers. 100-1. 
The anacreontu (Y u -i -) as often combined 
with ionics (e.g. Anacr. fr. 50) and ss the metre of the 
late Anacreontea. The view (Ileph. cap. 12, 39. 15) 
that the anacreontic is derived from the 1onic dimeter by 
the interchange of the final long of the first metron with 
the opening short of the second (‘anaclasis’) does not 
account for cola of the form v {v ~- --Y— (e.g. Ar. 
Ran. 330). The alternation of iamb. dim. cat. and 
anacreontic ın Sapph. fr. 102 suggests that the anacreontic 
may be in origin an iamb, dim. cat. with anapacstic 
opening. 

The major ionic 1s ~ — v v. According to Hephaestion 
(cap. 11, 36. 15) one form of it, the AioAckoy, was much 
used by Sappho. He cites frs. 82a+91 X - YY == uuy 
— -uu — vu — — (where, as with minor tonics, we have 
the metron — {v — -). But here, as often in other places 
in lyric and tragedy where major ionics have heen dc- 
tected, choriambic scansion, with a jumping-off clement 
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(‘anacrusis’) at the start (~ — v v -, etc.) is possible. 
Major tonics are far less well attested than minor ionics. 

(14) The archilochean dicolon consists of enoplion and 
ithyphallic. Archilochus fr. 107 "Epacpovidy XapiAae, 
Xejua ro yedoior. lt is not infrequent ın tragedy. 
Sometimes (Ileph. cap. 15, 47. 16) the division 1s 
x =vu-yuvy || x =u- YU -—- (prosodiac and iamb. 
dim. cat.). 

(15) Dactylo-epitrites are formed of dactylic cola (hemi- 
epes, )and cretics, which may be separated, 
preceded, or followed by anceps (normally longum). The 
term ‘epitrite’ is owed to the frequency of the sequence 
=u- —,a ratio of 3:4, Adyos émtztpiros, taking the length 
of a breve as the standard. ‘There are many variations in 
the expansion and contraction of the dactylic ingredient. 
The metre is first found in Stesichorus, and is very often 
used, in a strictly regulamzed form, by Pindar and 
Bacchyhdes. It occurs in tragedy, especially in certam 
plays (Aesch. PV 526 fl., 887 ff, Hur. Med. and Andr.), 
even in comedy (Ar. Eq. 1264 tt). [tis one of the castest 
Greck metres to grasp. 

Common cola of this type are the tambelegus (* >- v 
vuv Jand the encomologium(-— v» v -v {v — 
ove —), and the pravilleion (- 2 
1s of related type. The archebuleanis a praxilleion preceded 


by one or two short elements ot one long one ( Y. - vv 
— za wi? 
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IV. Tin: ARCHITECTURE or Grrex Lyric Verse 


"The principal building materials have been described 
above. [t remains to consider how these are combined 
into organized structures. In modern verse we are 
fannhar with the stanza form ot, say, four lines. Such 
stanzas play a relatively small part in Greek verse. ‘I'he 
following deserve mention. 


(1) Supphic stanza, > ter {uv —- (possibly — 
polyschematist dimeter plus wv- ) twice, followed by 
the same colon plus - o ~ (adoneus), 

(2) slh stanza, ua vwu =u = (probably 
~o plus trochaic metron plus the colon -ewu -, for 
which see IIE 11) twice: Gr >» w- = (+ plus 
troch. dim.) — cere eee tt = CAleare ten-syllable’), 


a colon often used, especially as a clausula, in the lyrics 
ol tragedy). 

(3) Skohon metre (e ge the Harmodius Song, Carmina 
Conviviatia 10), phalaecean hendecasys bible twice: an 
cnigmiatical colon, © w =>> -=u (perhaps a form of 
chonambice dimeter, with anapaest for iambus at the 
opening) -w w = twice. 

Sappho, Alcaeus, and Anacreon constructed their solo 
songs for the most part ether (1) by the repetition of 
a sinple metrical umt, composition «ara ortyov (e.g. 
Sappho's second and third books were written m the 
“tg-svilable’ and ‘1r6-svllable sapphic’ (see LH. § and 11) 
respectively, and cf. Ale frs. 347, 357: or (2) m stanzas, 
sapphic or alcaic, and cf. Sanph, frs. 94, 96, Ale. fr. 70, 
Anacr. fr. 13 Anar. tr. 12 ts a littl more claborate in 
structure, but equally sumple in its constituents. There ts, 
broadly speaking, no enjambement (contrast Anacreon’s 
way of writing glyconics with Ar. Eq. 973 96). The colon 
is usually a hne, in the modern sense of the term, and a 
modern reader feels that he is treading familiar ground. 
In contrast, choral lyric 1s, from the first, more compli- 
cated. Aleman’s Partheneion (fr. 1) is a highly organized, 
though readily intelligible, structure. lec. + enopl. four 
times, 2 troch. trim., 2 troch. dun., dact. tetr., alc. 10-syll, 
or dact. tetr. cat. Hiatus and sylaba brevis in elemento 
longo occur frequently, while enjambement ts eschewed. 

Pindar’s odes are extremely elaborate. "The general 
character of the dactylo-cpitrites 1s easily grasped, but 
the remainder, which are virtually all written in ‘acolic’ 
metres (see Ill. 12, ad fin.), present numerous and 
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formidable difficulties. The constituent cola, among 
which the shorter forms (o0 - w} v- and reizianum) are 
prominent, are interspersed with shorter entities (iamnbic 
monotmeters, cretics, etc.) and with non-aeohe cola. 
A colon ıs seldom repeated in juxtaposition, The whole 
structure has the elaborate intricacy of a tessellated 
pavement. ‘The ‘Imes’, marked by the presence of hiatus 
or syllaba brevis in elemento longo, occasionally consist of 
a single colon, but are normally longer, though seldom 
more than some 25 clements. Pyth. 1 str. 6 (dactslo- 
epitrites) runs to 30 clements. The contrast between 
short and long lines is well illustrated by OL 1 str. 3 6, 
where three separated cola are followed by a Jong com- 
bination at 6. Cf. also Nem. 2 str. 1 and 4. 

In tragedy we find Jong lines e.g. at Aesch. Pers. 
882-5, Lur. Heracl. 615 17, Hipp. 771-5, Bacch. y&3-6. 
The dramatists, unhke Pindar, tend to repeat the same 
colon many times in succession, and they do this in such a 
manner that the cola are in one place linked, in another 
separated; e.g. Aesch. Supp. 171-4, where 171 2 are 
linked, 173-4 separated; Soph. O T 1202-3, OC 1215- 18; 
Ar. Thesm. 360-4. The division of a passage into its 
constituent cola (colometry, «aAccos) is often subject 
to doubt, particularly in acohe systems. Where, as often, 
diaeresis coincides in strophe and in antistrophe, it 1s 
natural to take this as a guide. On this principle Soph. 
OC 668-80 — 681-93 would be regarded as constructed 
of a great varicty of aeolic cola, while alternatively it can 
be analysed mto more homogencous clements 1f we 
assume frequent enjambement between cola. 

On the whole, the lyrics of tragedy stand between the 
complexity of Pindar and the simplicity of Lesbian solo- 
song. Tonic and dochnuac systems arc, it is true, very 
regular in character; and there are many homogencous 
iambic systems (e.g. Aesch. Ag. 238-47, and often m the 
Oresteia, Soph. Trach. 132-40; Eur. Tro. 551- 67). 
Other simple systems are Soph. OT 1180-90 (tel., glyc., 
pher., with reiz. clausula), Trach. 113-21 (hennep. and 
chor. dim.), Eur. Heracl. 608-17 (dactyls), Andr. 501-14 
(zlye., pher.), Supp. 971-9, and Phoen. 220-38 (glye., 
pher,, and chor. dim.). Against these we may set 
the elaboration of some of the lyrics in the dlecstrs, and 
the great difliculty of Racch. 135 67 and 576-603. The 
metres of comedy are in general far simpler than those 
of tragedy: e.g. Ar. Jeg. 1111-30 and Pav 1329 57 (tel. 
and reiz.), Av. 1553-64 (troch. dim. and lec.), Run. 1251- 
60 (glyc. and pher.); though even in comedy complicated 
systems are to be found (c.g. Ar. Lys. 1247-70 und, 
naturally, many parodistic passages). The beginner will 
be well advised to start with Sappho, Alcaeus, and 
Anacreon, and feel his wav through the early plays of 
Aristophanes and the dactylo-epitrite poems of Pindar 
to the complexities of tragedy. 


V. Srroputc RESPONSION 

Most Greek choral poetry is ‘strophic’. That is to 
say, a metrical system is repeated, the first occurrence 
being termed ‘strophe’, the second ‘antustrophe’. In 
tragedy there ts only one repetition, in satyric drama and 
comedy sometimes more (Eur. Cye. 495 fT., Ar. Pax 
346 {T.). ‘The oldest extant piece of Greek choral poetry, 
Alcman’s Partheneton, repeats the system many times, as 
does Pindar in his more elaborate odes, Pindar adds an 
epode to strophe and antistrophe, and then repeats the 
whole ‘triadic’ structure. (Tiradic structure is already 
clearly present in Ibyce. fr. 1. There is no good ground 
for importing ıt into Aleman’s Partheneron. ‘The Suda, 
S.v. Tpia ATHoLyopou, ascribes its invention to Stesichorus.) 
Epodes are also often found in drama (e.g. Aesch. Pers. 
897 906, Soph. Ant. 876-82). In the «oppos in the 
Choephoroe (315-475) the structure is highly claborate, 
and the untistrophes do not immediately follow the 
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strophes: cf. Soph. Trach. 1004-42. Some passages are 
‘astrophic’, the system not being repeated (c.g. Soph. 
Trach. 205-24, Eur. Jel. 515-27; particularly in the 
monodies and ducts of Eur.’s later plays). In an ephvmnion 
(refrain) words, as well as metrical form, are repeated: 
e.g. Aesch. Supp. 117-75, Ag. 1455-1550. 

Strophic responsion 1s usually very close, and often 
undeviatingly precise, syllable by syllable, for long 
stretches. ‘Mhe main divergencies from strictness are 
the responsion of - and v in many metres. A syncopated 
iambic metron probably sometimes corresponds to a full 
metron (e.g. Eur. El. 1185 -- 1201). A few surprising 
responsions occur, notably that between polyschematist 
dimeter and glyconic (Corinna, fr. §, passim, and several 
tumes in Euripides, e.g. El 146 - 163). For loose 
responsion in comedy see Wilamowitz, Verskunst, 470- 86. 


The two works of fundamental importance are U v Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Griechische Verskunst (1921), and P. Manas, Greek 
Mere (vevised, and translated, with additional notes, by IH. Lloyd- 
Jones, 1963) O. Schroeder analysed all the lyric passuges of drarna 
m Aeschyh Cantica? (1916), Sophoclis Cantica! (1923), Euripidis 
Cantica (1928), and Aristophann Canticat (1930); the metrical 
schemata m B Snell's ‘Meabner editions of Pindar and Bacehyhdes 
are valuable See also A M. Dale, Fhe Lyric Metres of Greek Drama 
(1948), especially for discussion of the most difficult: passages in 
diamatclyne On parucular metres: k Fraenkel, ‘Lyrische aktylen’, 
Rh. Mus lyxu(ig17 15), 161th, a21 ff, | Descrom, Le Trimetre 
tambique (1931), if D Denniston, ‘Lyne lambics', in Greek Poetry 
and lafe (1930); N C. Conomis, "The Dochmiacs of Greek Diama’, 
Hermes 1964, 23 ÍI. J. D. D. 


METRE, LATIN. With the possible exception of the 
Saturnian metre (q.v.), all Latin metres were borrowed 
from Greek (not necessarily through hterature: cf. the 
trochaic ‘versus quadratus’ used in popular songs - e g. 
rex erit qui rccte faciet, qui non faciet non erit). "Vhis bor- 
rowing was complicated by three inportant differences 
between the two languages. (1) the sequences of long and 
short syllables mherent in Latin words and terminations 
(cf. Cie. Orat. 189) were not always readily adaptable to 
foreign metres, and the poet's choice of diction was con- 
sequently fettered (e.g. Jinpératoris unpossible m dactylic 
verse); (2) it is virtually certain that stress, not pitch, 
predominated in the Latin accent, and therefore the 
relauon between word-accent and rhythmical beat (ictus) 
created problems unknown apparently to Greek; (3) the 
phonetic tendency of ‘breuis brewans’ (q.v.) in popular 
Latin speech made possible a limited degree of prosodical 
flexibility, especially in the less formal kinds of verse. 
As in Greek, attenuation (‘elision’, synalocpha) of a 
final vowel before the initial vowel of a succeeding word 
was the common practice, and syllables ending in -m 
were similarly treated; but whereas Latin chdes long final 
vowels more freely than Greek (yet not unrestricted)y), 
it rarely halves their quantity (e.g. an qui amant, Verg. 
Jl. 8. 108). Hiatus is tolerated only at fixed places in 
certain metres, for special eflects (e.g. femuned ululatu, 
Aen. 9. 477), or as a bold heence (e.g. Neptuno Aegaco, 
Aen. 3. 74). Obsolete quantites are occasionally revived 
by later poets (e.g. velit, labor); a few Jengthenings are due 
to Greek models (e.g. liminaqué laurique dei, Aen. 3. 91). 
In republican pocts final -s atter a short vowel was fre- 
quently neglected before a following consonant (e.g. 
rationis potestas, Lucr.). In dactylic and lyric metres the 
Romans often subject thernselves to stricter rules than 
did the Greeks. The development of accentual metres m 
late Latin falls outside the scope of this article. 

l. Metres of republican drama, introduced by Livius 
Andronicus, are fully represented in the comedics of 
Plautus and Terence; fragments of the tragedians are 
meagre. In general, these metres have three common 
features: (1) popular pronunciations based on ‘breuis 
breuians’ (e.g. bénis as v v) or synizesis (c.g corum) are 
freely admitted ; (2) word-accent and ictus often coincide, 
and it is possible that the eflects of enclisis (e.g. patér- 
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meus) may have made such coincidences more frequent 
than appears from a printed text; (3) where two short 
syllables are used as the resolution of one long, the first 
short syllable is usually an accented one; this principle 
embraces and may be the basis of many minor ‘rules’. 
(A) Dialogue metres: (1) The iambic senarius is the 
commonest (e.g. nunc huc | ad Véné|ris fajnum uénijo 
uilsere, Plaut. Rud. 94). Unlike the Greek comic tri- 
meter, which allowed spondces (and dactyls) for v w» 
only in the first, third, and fifth fect, the Latin line 
admitted x — (— G" Od) in every foot except the last 
(~ —); hence the line is felt to be not three metra but six 
feet (cf. Hor. Ars P. 251-62). There ıs caesura usually 
in the third foot, sometimes ın the fourth: at the cacsura 
hiatus 1s admitted (rarely in Terence). ‘Porson’s law’ 
(cf. METRE, GREEK, I. 3) does not operate. As in other 
dialogue metres, resolutions of any long syllable are 
common (especially in comedy), but proceleusmatic feet 
(v o v v) are restricted in use. (1) The mbic septenarius 
(a catalectice tetrameter, sometimes called ‘laughing 
metre’) is confined to comedy (c.g. nam quom | modo 
ex|ibat | foras || ad por|turn se aiļhat i|re, Plaut. Rud. 307). 
The seventh foot 1s generally a pure rambus and must 
be so if a monosyllable follows. The fourth foot must be 
tambic if, as usually happens, diaeresis follows. All other 
feet are > —. Tliatus is permitted at the diaeresis; fading 
diacresis, there is caesura in the fifth foot. (1) T'he iambic 
octonarius has a pure iambus as its last foot; its fourth 
foot 15 also pure if, as is usual, diacresis follows. The 
other six feet are > —. Hiatus is found at the diaeresis; 
failing diacresis, there is caesura im the fifth foot. (iv) The 
trochaic septenarius (or catalectic tetrameter) is widely 
used (e.g. ext. e | fano | natum | quantumst |! héminum | 
sacrile|gissu|[me, Plaut. Rud. 706). It keeps only its seventh 
foot pure (— v) and so differs from the Greek metre, 
which kept the first, third, and fitth feet also pure. 
Diaeresis (with hiatus permitted, though not in Terence) 
is Common atter the fourth foot; fail diacresis, there 
Is caesura in the fourth foot. (B) The metres of cantica 
(ne. lyrical monodies or ducts, rare m Terence) are 
mainly iambic, trochare, anapaestic, bacchiac, and eretic 
dimeters and tetramecters (catalectic and = acatalectic); 
chornambic, plyconic, and iome metres are occaussonally 
used; to these must be added the colon retzianum 
(«4+ “'), which, when preceded by an iambic 
dimceter, gives the versus rerzianus. ‘Vhe relation between 
word-accent and ictus, the extent to which popular pro- 
nuncuitions, resolutions, and hiatus are used, and the 
admussion of impure feet differ with the metre employed. 
For example: conflict of accent and ictus is usual in 
anapacsts, though shortening by ‘breuis breunns’ is 
common; m bacchiacs and cretics popular pronuncia- 
tions are avoided, but accent and ictus generally comcide , 
m bacchiacs the first part of the foot may be n ore o or 
—, but itis rare for both long syllables of a foot (~~ — —) 
to be resolved, yet cretics normally have the form vo v 
wy, rarely co < GO. Some cantica are composed in a 
single metre. In others the metre changes with the 
emotions expressed or when a new topic 1s introduced; 
m such passages the division into cola is sometimes 
uncertain. In a number of cantica it is possible to discern 
a metrical structure of strophe and antistrophe, especially 
when a general theme ss followed by a particular applica- 
tion (c.g. Plaut. Amph. 643-44). Z 

Il. Dactylic verse, introduced by Ennius. (1) ‘The 
hexameter ıs used with considcrable variety of treatment 
as the metre of epic, narrative, didactic, and satiric 
poctrv, and forms the first line of the elegiac couplet. Its 
first four feet may be dactyls or spondees, its fifth 1s 
regularly a dactyl, its sixth a spondee or trochee. A 
spondaic fifth foot (an Alexandrian mannerism) is fre- 
quent only in Catullus (but cf. cara de|um subolles, 
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mag/num Iouis | incre|mentum, Verg. Ecl. 4. 49). Except 
for some cretic words in Ennius, no use is made of short- 
ening by ‘breuis breuians’ and synizesis is rare. Ennius, 
Ovid, and imperial poets are sparing with elisions; Luci- 
lus, Lucretius, and Virgil (especially in Aen.) employ 
them more frequently. The commonest caesura is after 
the long syllable of the third foot (penthemimeral); ıt is 
often accompanied by another masculine caesura in the 
fourth foot (hephthemimeral) or in the second foot (tri- 
hemimeral), or by both; 1f there ts not a masculine caesura 
in the third foot, both hephthemmeral and tnhemimeral 
are usual (e.g. o pas|si grautjora, dalbit deus | his quoque | 
finem, Verg. Aen. 1. 199). ‘The comparative infrequency 
of a feminine caesura in the third foot is a striking con- 
trast to the Greek hexameter. In the fifth foot, however, 
feminine cacsuras are more frequent than masculine. 
Monosyllables are avoided where they would create 
diaeresis near a main caesura. After Ennius they are 
progressively less frequent at the end of a line (where a 
disyllabic or trisyllabic noun, verb, or adjective is pre- 
ferred); m Virgil they are used only for special reasons 
(c.g. restituis rem, /len. 6. 846, imitating Ennius); in 
Horace’s Satires conversational tone 1s achieved by final 
monosyllabic adverbs and particles. Diaeresis with a 
clear break in the sense at the fourth foot (the so-called 
‘bucolic caesura’) is a conspicuous but not common 
mannerism (e.g. Pollio et | ipse fajcit noua | carmina: || 
pascite | taurum, Verg. Ecl. 3. 86). In general, there 1s 
confit between word-accent and ictus in the first half of 
the hexameter, harmony in the second. Whether Latm 
pocts sought this alternation and arranged their cacsuras 
to ensure it, or Whether itis the mevitable result of their 
preference for certan masculine cacsuras, 1s a matter 
of controversy. It is also disputed whether the Romans 
read hexameters with notmal prose accentuations, neg- 
lected them in favour ot ictus, or in some way made both 
audible. By skilfully varying their cacsuras, elisions, and 
sense pauses, and employing all the delicate resources of 
alliteration and assonance, the great Roman poets made 
the hexameter a sonorous but Aewble mstrument for the 
expression of all human emotions. (n) The penta- 
meter consists of two catalectic dactylic cola (hemiepes, 
=u- ) separated by diseresis. In the first colon 
spondees may be substituted for esther dactyl, but not 
usually for both; no spondees are permitted in the second 
colon. A monosvllable before the diaeresis 1s avoided 
unless another monosvllable or a pyrihic (v >) word 
precedes; the final syllable is usually long. Ovid and 
later writers normally end the line with a disyllable 
(though ‘es’ and ‘est’ are allowed), but earlier elcgists 
admit polysyllables. Except in Catullus elision is re- 
stricted and 1s generally avoided at the diaeresis, in the 
second half of the line, and especially in the last dactyl. 
A symmetrical arrangement of words (c.g. aspicio patriae 
tecta rehicta meae, Ovid) 1s a common feature of the best 
writers, and each couplet is normally complete im sense. 

IIT. Lyric metres. Latin lyric verse is smaller in 
quantity and less compheated in form than Greek. The 
chief writers are Catullus, Horace, Martial, and Sencca 
(in his tragedies). Apart from iambic, trochaic, dactylic, 
and anapaestic lines of various lengths, the principal 
inetres are glyconics, pherecrateans, asclepiads, phalae- 
cean hendecasyllabics, scazons (limping 1ambics), and 
the elements of the sapphic und alcate stanzas (cf. 
METRE, GREEK); 1onics (e.g. Tor. Carm. 3. 12) and the 
controversial galliambic (in Catull, 63) are rare. Popular 
pronunciations are virtually excluded and there is con- 
siderable strictness in matters of caesura, elision, and 
hason (synaphea) between successive lines (for details 
sce standard editions). The iambic and trochaic hnes of 
lyric (excluding the ‘trmeters’ of Publilius Syrus and 
Phaedrus) are metrically purer than those of comedy, 
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since they are based on dipodies of the forms w — v — and 
—v—w; resolutions of long syllables also are compara- 
tively fewcr, though Seneca admits them ın his tambics 
more frecly than Ilorace. Some of the metres (e.g. 
iambic dimeters and trimeters, hendecasyllabics, ascle- 
piads) are used 1n continuous passages; but more fre- 
quently lines of different length or metre are combined 
into couplets (c.g. Hor. Carm. 1.7; Epod. 16) or four- 
line stanzas. Horace is especially fond of the alcaic and 
sapphic stanzas and combinations of asclepiads, glyco- 
nics, and pherecratcans, in all of which he restricts 
himself by rules unknown to Greek (e.g. in sapphics and 
alcaics he uses an epititte (— v — -) where Greek muy 
have a ditrochee (— v - ~)). 

W. M. Lindsay, Early Latin Verse (1922); W. A. Laidlaw, 
Prosody of Terence (1998), E Fraenkel, /Atus und Akzent (1924) 
and ‘Die Voi geschichte des Versus Quadratus’ (Herma 1927, 157 f); 
H. Drexler, Plautimische Akzentstudien (2 vois., 1932); O. Skutsch, 
Prosodisi he u. metrische Gesetze der Llaumbenktirzung (1944); F. Ci usua, 
Rom sche Matrik (ed. Rubenbaucr, 1959) and ‘Die Responsion in den 
Plautmechen Canuea’ (Phol Suppl. xx 1, 1929); E Norden, 
Aeneis Buch VI (Anhange) (1920), A. W de Groot, ‘Wesen u. 
Gesetze der Caesur (Mnemos. 1995, 81 HF), L Muller, be re metrica 
8g4), |. P. Postgate, Prosodia Latina (1923); W. R. Hardie, fèrs 
Metrica (1920); K. Vollmer, ‘Romische Meirik’ in Gercke-Norden’s 
Ianlenung 1, 8, W Meyer, Gesanmelte Abhandlune.n zur miitellat. 
Rhythmik (3 vols., 1905-16); W. J. W Koster, Traté de métrique 
precquc view d'un praci di metrique latine (1953); 41 Holorf, 
Grundzuve der romischen Metrik (1956); L. Nougaret, Traite dr 
métrique latine clasigue (1950); W Beare, Latin Verse and Furopian 
Song (1957), | LHalporn, M. O twald, T Rosenmeyer, The Meters af 
Greck and Latin Poetry (1903); D. S. Raven, Lati Metre ET 

. F. M. 


METRODORUS (1) of Chios, pupil of Democritus, 
lived in the fourth century v.c. His Hepi púoews seems to 
have combined Atomism with the attempt to apply the 
Eleatic denial of change to the universe as a whole. Ile 
occupied himself mainly with the explanation of meteoro- 
logical and astronomical phenomena. He also wrote 
historical works—a Tpane«a and perhaps also an wneud, 
"Veatimonia and fragments in Diels, Vorsokr." n. 231-4. 


W. D. R. 


METRODORUS (2) of Lampsacus (131/330-278/7 B.c. 
was one of the four kabyyspovres of Epicureanism, and 
the most important after Epicurus; Epicurus dedicated 
to him his Eurylochus and his Metrodorus, besides 
writing letters to him and mentioning him often in his 
works. He reckoncd him not among original thinkers, 
but as first among those who could reach the truth with 
the help of others, and ordered that Mctrodorus’ memory 
as well as his own should be celebrated on the 2oth of 
every month. The list of Metrodorus’ writings is a long 
one, and considetable fragments remain, largely occupied 
with polemic arainst other schools, and confirming 
Epicurus’ Judgement as to his lack of originality. 


Ed. A Korte, Jahrbücher tur Classtsche Philologie, Suppl. 17. 529 
(1890); Papyrus Hercufanensis 841 ed A. Korte, abid S7 a 


R. Westmann, Plutarch gegin Kolotes (1957). 
METRODORUS (3) of Stratonicea, an adherent first 
of the Epicurean school, then of that of Carneades (Diog. 
Laert. 10. 9, Cic. De Or. 1. 45). 


METRODORUS (4), of Scepsis in Mysia, enjoyed the 
friendship of Mithridates but later (r. 71/70 n.C.) sup- 
ported ‘ligranes and fell foul of Mithridates who may 
have been responsible for his death (Plut. Luc. 22). 
Mentioned several times by Cicero, he was celebrated for 
his powers of memory and his hatred of Rome. He wrote 
a book on Tigranes, a History (?), on gymnastic training 
(Tepi dAarrixys), and perhaps a Ilepujynos. Ile is to be 
distinguished from an older homonymous philosopher of 
Scepsis. 


FGrH 184. H. H. S. 


METRONOMOI 


METRONOMOI, overseers of weights and measures 
in Athens; five for the city, five for the Piraeus, clected 
by lot for one year. Jn other States their duties were 
carried out by the Ayvranomoi (y.Vv.). 


METROPOLIS, (a) the mother-city of a colony; (b) in 
Roman times an honorary title granted usually to the 
capitals of provincial kowa, sometimes to other impor- 
tant cities; (c) in Egypt the administrative capital of a 
nomos (q.v.). Under the Ptolemics the metropoleis, though 
they usually had many Greek residents, possessed 
no official communal organization, Augustus placed on 
a special register the hellenizcd residents of the metro- 
poleis (of amo untpomoAews), and these henceforth formed 
a hereditary class, paying poll-tax at a lower rate. He also 
established in cach metropolis a body of magistrates 
(dpxovres), who managed the gymnasium and the 
ephebic training, the market and corn supply, and the 
Greek temples. These were chosen—-in theory probably 
by popular elcction from a hereditary class styled 4 aro 
yuuvaciov, Septimius Severus established m each 
metropolis a council (BovAy), which co-opted its members 
and nominated the magistrates and the principal officials 
of the nomos except the otparyyds and Baci\uxos ypap- 
patevs (who were appomted by the prefect). The 
metropoleis oflicially became cities probably in A.D. 297, 
perhaps ten years later. 


P. Jouguet, La Vie municipale dans l'Égypte romaine (1931); 
Jones, Cities È. Rom. Prov., ch 1). A. H. M. J. 


METTIUS POMPUSIANUS (PW, s.v. L. Pompu- 
sius Mettius, but the identification is very doubtful) was 
consul under Vespasian. He was executed by Domitian 
because he possessed an imperial horoscope and had made 
a volume of extracts of royal speeches from Livy. 

suet. Vesp. 14; Dom. 10. 3; Dio Cass. 67. 12. G EF. GC 


MEZENTIUS, king of Caere in Etruria, whose aid was 
invoked by Turnus against the invading Aeneas. Accord- 
ing to the earlier story, told in Cato’s Origines, Turnus and 
Aencuas alike fell in the subsequent conflict, and Mezen- 
tius was later killed or forced to submit in single combat 
with Ascanius. (Some authorities, e.g. Ovid, Fasti 4. 
877-900, say he demanded payment to hunself of the 
first-fruits of the vintage.) Virgil in Aen. books 7-10 
develops him into a full-blooded, atheistical tyrant, killed 
by Aeneas atter the death in his defence of his attractive 
son Lausus. R. A. B. M. 


MICON (Mixwv) (sth c. A.c.), painter and sculptor, of 
Athens. He painted (1) in the Theseum (soon after 475): 
Theseus and Minos; probably also Amazonomachy and 
Centauromachy. (2) In the Stoa Poikile (soon after 460) 
Amazonomachy. The Amazonomachies und Centauro- 
machy are reflected on vases; one Amazon ıs named 
Peisianassa after Peisianax, who built the Stoa; one Cen- 
tauromachy ıs very hke the centre of the west pediment at 
Olympia, on which Micon may have worked as sculptor. 
(3) In the Anakeion: Argonauts. He painted Butes (in the 
Amazonomachy ?) so that only head and eye appeared 
above a hill; analogies can be found on contemporary 
vases. His painting was closcly connected with Poly- 
gnotus, but Polygnotan Flos is never attributed to him. 
He made a statue in Olympia of Callias, victor in 472; 
the Mariémont warrior may reproduce an original by 
him. 


Overbeck, 1058, 1080-93; Pfuhl, 688, 716, 732; J. D. Beazley, 
AJArch. 1933, 166; F. Dornseifl, Der sogenannte Apollon von 
Olympia PEAT Rumpf, Malere: u. Zeichn. 94. ‘Ll. B. 


de 


MIDAS (1), a legendary Phrygian king, of whom several 
stories are told, the most famous being the following. 
Midas had a garden which a Silenus or satyr used to 
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visit. Midas had a curiosity to learn his wisdom, and so 
mixed wine with the water of a spring in the garden; 
the Silenus was thus made drunk and caught. What he 
told Midas seems to have been a subject for learned 
conjecture; accord ng to Aristotle ap. [Plut.] Cons. ad 
Apoll, 115 b, he suid that life was a penance and it was a 
misfortune to be born; Aelian (VH 3. 18) puts into his 
mouth a lecture on geography. The place of the garden 
ulso varies: see Hdt. 8. 138. 4 (somewhere ın Macedo- 
nia), Xen. An. 1. 2. 13 (near Thymbrium in Cilicia), 
Bion in Athenaeus 45 c (name given us Inna, between 
Thrace and Paeonia). 

Having to judge a musical contest between Apollo and 
Pan (or Marsyas, q.v. 1, Hyg. Fab. 191. 1), Midas voted 
against Apollo, who therefore bestowed ass’s cars on him. 
lle managed to hide these from most people with his 
head-dress, but was obliged to tell his barber; the latter, 
bursting with the secret, found relief by whispering it 
into a hole ın the ground; reeds grew over this when he 
refilled it, and whispered the tale whenever the wind 
blew through them (Ov. Met. 11. 153 fl.). 

Midas was very hospitable to a Silenus, whom his 
people had found wandering drunk and captured (a 
variant of the first story, probably). Dionvsus thercfore 
offered him anything he wished; he asked that all he 
touched might become gold. Soon alter, he found that 
this applied to his food and prayed to lose the gift; by 
Dionysus’ advice he bathed in Pactolus, which ever since 
has had golden sands (Ov. 1bid. go {I.). 

Whether any facts of cult or history le behind the 
story of Midas ıs doubtful. H. J. R. 


MIDAS (2), an historical king of Phrygia 738—696 b.c. 
(Eusebius) He was the first barbarian king to make 
presents to Delphi (Hdt. 1. 14); marricd the king of 
Cyme’s daughter, who first struck coins in her native 
city (Heraclides, FHG n. 216, Pollux 9 83); and drank 
bull's blood when the Cimmerians overthrew his king- 
dom (Strabo 1. 61). In Assyrian records he appears as 
Mita, joins a confederacy against King Sargon (717), but 
becomes his vassal (707). Lis story anticipates that of 
the Lydian Gyges (q.v.). P. N. U. 


MIDDLE PLATONISM. 'The Platonism of the period 
between Antiochus of Ascalon (d. ¢. 68 B.C.) and Plotinus 
(b. A.D. 205), characterized by a revulsion against the 
sceptical tendency ot the New Academy and by a gradual 
advance, with many individual variations, towards a 
comprehensive metaphysic, often including elements 
drawn from Stoicism, Aristotelianism, or Neopythago- 
reanism. See ALBINUS (1), APULEIUS, CELSUS (4), PLUTARCH. 

E. R. D. 


MILESTONES. The earliest surviving Roman mile- 
stone (JLS 5801) dates from c. 250 n.c. Under the Re- 
public they bear the names of' consuls or other officials 
concerned with the building or repair of roads. In the 
Principate the full names and titles of the Emperor usually 
appear—occasionally nothing more, They may attest the 
date of new roads (e.g. ILS 208, 5834), or methods of 
financing reconstruction (c.g. ILS 5875). On trunk roads 
in Italy the distance given is often that from Rome, in 
the provinces from the provincial capital; but ın most 
cascs the distance is from the city on whose territory the 
milestone stood—often useful for the delimitation of 
those territories. In the Three Gauls and Germany from 
the time of Trajan distances were measured in leugae 
(1,500 paces). Milestones were usually cylindrical, about 
6 feet high. 


ILS 5801 ff. Schneider, PW, Suppl. vi, s.v. ‘miliarium’. 
G. H. S.; J C. M. 


MILETUS 


MILETUS, southernmost of the great Ionian cities of 
Asia Minor, claimed partly Cretan origin; the successive 
strata of Minoan and Mycenacan scttlement uncovered on 
the site lend colour to this claim, as also to the equation 
with Milawanda (acknowledged in the Hittite records to 
have belonged to the king of Abbijava). In Homer the 
people of Miletus were Carians who fought against the 
Achueans at ‘l'roy; and in the later Greek prose tradition 
the lonic settlers, under their Codrid founder Neleus, 
seized Miletus from Cartans (whose women they took to 
wife). During the seventh and sixth centuries Miletus 
founded many colonies on the Black Sea and its approaches 
(including Abydos, Cyzicus, Sinope, Panticapaeum, 
Olbia, Istrus), led the way in’Greek penctration of Egypt 
(Milesians’ Fort and Naucratis; Necho’s offering to the 
temple at Didyma after Megiddo, 608 u.c.), and had 
close contacts with Sybaris tll its destruction in 510. 

Miletus’ sea-power and colomes were partly cause, 
partly result of her long struggle with the kings of Lydia. 
Alyattes made terms with Miletus (then under a tyrant 
Thiasybulus, the friend of Perander), which apparently 
kept a privileged position when Croesus subdued Ionia 
and when Persia conquered Crocsus’ dominions c. 546. 
In 499 Miletus, instigated by its ex-tyrant Hustiaeus and 
Aristaporas (1) (qq.v.), started the lonian revolt. After the 
naval disaster at Lade the city was captured, the temple 
at Didyma was burnt, and Miletus was left desolate 
(494). 

Lade ended for Miletus a long period of great pros- 
perity, interrupted by intervals of party struggles; to 
this period belong the Milesian philosophers ‘Thales, 
Anaxumander, and Anaximenes, the chronicler and map- 
maker Hecataeus, and the scated statues from Didyma 
(British Museum, Catalogue of Sculpture 1.1, plates vi-xv). 
How far the archaic pottery generally known as Rhodian 
was really Milesian remains uncertain, Milesian woollen 
goods and furmture were world-famous. 

After the Persian defeat at Mycale (479) Miletus 
joined the Delian League, but in the mid fifth century 
(perhaps atter a revolt) the Athenians imposed a garrison 
and imperial controls on the city. In 412 Miletus revolted 
from Athens, only to fall under the Persian satrap. In the 
fourth century it came under the shadow of Mausolus, 
the ruler of Cana. Among Milesians of this period were 
Aspasia of Periclean fame, Hippodaumus, town-planner 
of the Piraeus, and the dithyrambic poet Timotheus (c. 
447-357). Miletus was captured and liberated by Alex- 
ander. 

Dehvered from the rule of Asander in 312, Miletus 
maintained friendly relations with the [ellenistic kings, 
by whom some of the buildings uncovered in the great 
German excavations were donated. It made treaties of 
isopolity (interchange of citizen ughts) with its neigh- 
bours and colomes, and there was a large Milesian 
element resident in Athens. After becoming part of the 
Roman province of Asia (129 u.c.) Miletus lived on its 
past glories, St. Paul visited it (a.D. 51); Apollo performed 
a miracle at Didyma when the Goths besieged the city in 
A D. 263; but ats decline was assured by the silting up of 
its harbour. 

Strabo 14 C 632 5 T. Wiegand, Milet, Ergebnisse der Aus- 
grabungen und Untersuchungen sert 1890 A. G. Dunham, History 


of Miletus (1915); J. P. Rohlig, Handel von Mayet (1933) 
P.N.U;J.M C. 


MILK (yaa, lac) in its fresh form was, if only for climatic 
reasons, not very important ın the dict of the Grecks and 
Romans, though they knew of (and sometimes admired) 
‘milk-drinkers’ among the northern barbarians. Cows’ 
milk and butter (Bovrupov = ‘cow-cheese’), in particular, 
found little favour; and the milk that was consumed— 
normally in the form of curds (efvyaAa) or cheese—was 
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usually that of goats or shecp. The medicinal value of 
milk was well known; and the physicians recommended 
the internal or external use of fresh and curdled milk or 
whey (including also human and donkeys’ milk) for 
numerous complaints, sometimes with the addition of 
water, salt, flour, or honey. Milk was used also for cos- 
metic purposes; and in religious ceremonies, where it 18 
a natural first-fruit or drink offering, it always retained a 
place, especially in conservative rustic cults, though 19 
many cases its carly use was, as in the human diet, later 
superscded by that of wine. 


PW, s.v. Milch (xv 1569 ff ), with references. L.A M. 
MILLS. The early ‘saddle-quern’, in which grain 1s 
rubbed between a fixed flat lower stone and a smaller 
upper stone held m the operator's hands, continued in 
use for many centuries; but in the fifth century B.C. an 
improved version became current, with an enlarged upper 
stone containing a rudimentary hopper and operated by 
means of a pole pivoted behind the lower stone. Rotary 
grain-muills (which alone make working by animals, water, 
or wind possible) are not securely attested before the 
early second century n.c., but from then on both the small 
hand-quern and the ‘hour-glass’ animal-mill of which 
numerous examples have been found (especially at 
Pompeu) became very common. Geared water-mills 
(described by Vitruvius 10. 5. 2) were invented soon 
afterwards and gradually established themselves. In the 
absence of water, geared mills were sometimes driven by 
animals. (The windmill 1s a medieval invention.) Origin- 
ally a houschold occupation, milling developed into an 
industry as mills became more complicated; and in 
imperial Rome the guild of miller-bakers (pistores) was of 
considerable importance. 


L A Montz, Graiwn-Mills and Flour in Classical Antiquity (1958). 
L.A MI 


MILO, Titus Annius (PW 67), of Lanuvium, tribune 
57 B.C. Ornginally Pompey’s man, he actively promoted 
Cicero's recall and organized gladiators against those of 
Clodius (q.v. 1). Their riots, which continued over five 
years, were varied by prosecutions for vis: in 57 Milo 
twice sucd Clodius, who escaped by being elected aedile; 
in 56 a prosecution of Milo was also dropped, and he be- 
came praetor in §5. Latein §4 he inaugurated, with games 
costing 1,000,000 HS, a candidature for the consulate of 
52 against Ilypsacus and Metellus (q.v. 11) Scipio; but 
disorder was still preventing the clections when Milo 
murdered Clodius near Bovillae 18 Jan. 52. Pompey then 
became sole consul and had Milo prosecuted before a 
court so heavily guarded that Cicero did not dare to speak 
(his Pro Milone was written and sent to Milo after the 
condemnation). Milo retired to exile at Massilia, thanking 
Cicero that his reticence allowed him to enjoy the mullets 
there. But in 48 he answered Caelius’ appeal to re-create 
disorder and was captured and executed at Cosa. 

In 54 he married Fausta, daughter of Sulla and divorced 
wife of C. Memmius (q.v. 2). G E. r.C. 


MILON, an athlete from Croton of the later sixth 
century B.C. ; six times victor ın wrestling at the Olympian 
Games, six times at the Pythian. He is said to have 
carried a heifer down the course, killed it with onc blow, 
and eaten it all in one day. Trying to rend a tree asunder 
he was caught ın the cleft and eaten alive by wolves. 

F. A. W. 


MILTIADES (c. 550-489 n.c.) belonged to the noble 
Athenian family of the Philaidae, and was sent c. 524 
by Hıppias to continue the policy of Athenian hegemony 
in the Thracian Chersonese which Miltiades’ namesake 
and paternal uncle had inaugurated under Pisistratus 
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(e. 555) and probably at his prompting. Miltiades ruled 
as absolute king over the natives, but he encouraged 
Athenian settlers and, after freeing Lemnos from Persia 
in the early years of the fifth century, he handed it over 
to Athens. He had previously been a vassal of Darius and 
accompanied him on the Scythian expedition (c. 513), 
but his claim to have proposed the destruction of the 
Danube bridge is disproved by the fact that Darius left 
him unmolested. Ie married Hegesipyle, daughter of 
the wealthy Thracian king Olorus, who bore him Cimon. 
Iis other children (including the notorious Elpinice) 
were by a previous marriage with an Athenian lady. After 
a short exile caused by a Scythian invasion Miltiades was 
restored by the Thracians (496). At the end of the lonian 
Revolt, in which he had participated, he fled from the 
Persians and returned to Athens (493). Here he survived 
a trial for ‘tyranny’ in Thrace and became the most 
influential politician in spite of the opposition of the 
Alcmaeonidae. As one of the generals m 490 he won the 
support of Callimachus (q.v. 1) and most of his colleagues 
for engaging the Persians at Marathon (q.v.), where he 
won a decisive victory. Inaugurating a policy ot naval 
expansion, he led an expedition to Paros (early spring 
489), which he was unable to capture. On the accusation 
of Xanthippus (q.v. 1) Miltiades was fined 50 talents for 
having deceived the people, and soon afterwards suc- 
cumbed to a wound incurred at Paros. 

W. W. How, YIS 1019, J Wells, Studies in Herodotus (1923), 
nzi, E. Cavangnac, Rev. Phl 1929; A. Parserini, Milziade e 
l'occupazione di Lemno (1935), H. Berve, Miltiades 0937)» N> V. 
Ebrenberg, Polis und Imperium (1965), 224 ff ; H, Tedd dee uz. 
Baynischen Akademie, philos -historische Abt., 9, Heft 1. ver 
Miltsades’ plan in 490 n.c., cf C Hignett, Nerxes’ iy hae of Greece 


(1903), 55 fl. and N. G. L. Hammond, JHS 1963, 26 f., K. Kuinzl, 
Miltiades-Forschungen (1908). P. T 


MIMNERMUS, clegiac poet and musician (Strabo 
643) of Colophon (ibid.) and Smyrna (Paus. 9. 29. 4). 
This floruit is given as 632-29 B.C. by the Suda; this suits 
his interchange with Solon (fr. 6 and Sol. fr. 22). The 
eclipse of the sun to which he referred (Plut. Mor. 931 ©) 
gives no help, as it may be cither 648 or 585 B.c. His 
elegies were collected in two books (Porph. ad Hor. Epist. 
2. 2. 101), one of which was called Nanno after the flute- 
girl he is said to have loved (Hermesianax ap Ath. 597 fF, 
Strabo 643). This seems to have been a collection of 
Poems on very different themes, such as mythology 
about Tithonus (fr. 4), the Sun’s magic bowl (fr. 10), 
and history about the foundation of Colophon (fr. 12, 
Strabo 633). The same book may have contained his 
account of the war between Smyrna and Gyges (fr. 13, 
Paus. g. 29. 4). His other fragments are concerned 
largely with the pleasures of youth and the horrors of 
old age (frs. 1-3). But he tempers his hedonism with a 
respect for truth (fr. 8) and for warlike qualities (frs. 
12-13). He seems to have written a Smyrneis, or his- 
torical poem on Smyrna, which may have been contained 
in the Nanno, Ie ts remarkable for his musical use of 
the elegiac, his brilliant sustained images, the directness 
of his ernotional appeal, and his love of pleasure. 


Text. E. Diehl, Anth Lyr. Graec. 1. 1. 50-7. 

COMMENTARY T. Hudson-Williams, Aarly Greek Pey (1925), 
90 f ; D. A. Campbell, Greek Lyric Poetry (1967), 222 f 

CRITICISM. U von Wilamowitz- Moellendoril, Sappho und Simon- 
ides (1913), 276 M., C M. Bowra, Early Greek Elegy (1936), aN PW 
Suppl. xi. 935 ff. M. B. 


MIMUS (uipos), an imitative performance or performer. 

I. Grerk. In Greece, as elsewhere, the instinct for 
imitation found its expression in the mimetic dance. 
From early times solo performers, by play of gesture, 
voice, and feature, gave imitations of neighing horses, 
etc. (PL. Resp. 396 b), and small companies, called in 
Sparta SexnAterat (? ‘masked men’), elsewhere avro- 
xafdado. (‘improvisers’) or ın Italiot towns ¢Avaxes, 
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presented short scenes from daily life (e.g. ‘The Quack 
Doctor’) or mythology, probably on a hastily erected 
stage ın the market-place or in a private house; such 
performers belonged to the social class of acrobats, etc. 
Xenophon (Symp.) tells of a mime ‘of Dionysus and 
Ariadne’, danced at a private banquet by a boy and girl; 
we note the connexion with Syracuse, the musical 
accompaniment, the use of dialogue, and the fact that 
the girl is also a sword-dancer and the concubine of the 
Syracusan dancing-master. In the fifth century Sophron 
of Syracuse wrote ‘men’s’ und ‘women’s’ mimes in 
Dorian rhythmic prose; the language was popular and 
included frequent proverbs; the surviving titles (c.g. 
“The Old Fishermen’, ‘The Women Quacks’, “The 
Wornen Visitors to the Isthmia’) indicate stock mime 
themes. Of the mimes of Sophron’s son, Xenarchus, 
virtually nothing is known. In the third century the taste 
for realism brought the mime to the fore; Theocritus 
dressed traditional themes in his courtly hexameters 
(Idyll 2: the deserted heroine resorts to magic; 15: two 
Syracusan women visit the festival of Adonis in Alexan- 
dria; 21 (probably by an imitator of Theocritus): two 
old fishermen converse; 14 is also dramatic ın form); 
these pieces, like those of the more realistic Herodas(q.v.), 
were probably intended for semi-dramiatic recitation. 
Meanwhile the popular mime invaded the theatre; ıt now 
took the form either of maiyvea (? slight, often vulgar, 
performances) or of umofeaas, ‘plots’ (Plut. Quaest. conv, 
7.7. 4, 712 e), taken over from drama proper and pre- 
sented in mimic fashion by the paywdor (Ath. 621 c) or 
ppoàóyoi (the meaning of the various terms for per- 
formers, whether they suggest spoken or musical delivery, 
is uncertain); cf. the third-century Athenian lamp with 
its representation of three maskless performers und the 
inscription ‘Mimologi; hypothesis: Mother-in-law’. The 
‘Alexandrian crotic fragment’ is perhaps a sung mime: 
theme, the deserted heroine. In POxy. 413 we have (a) a 
farce mostly in prose, based on the plot of Iph. Taur. (?): 
a Greck girl, named Charition, aidca by her brother, 
escapes from an Indian king and his followers by making 
them drunk; the barbarians speak pscudo-Indian; there 
i a low clowning part; (b) a prose mime: theme, the 
jealous mistress (cf. Herodas v), who tues to poison her 
husband and make love to her slaves; there are six or 
seven short scenes and seven roles, all unimportant ex- 
cept that of the archimima; here, as always, the interest 
of the mime is in character and situation rather than in 
action. In the Murissa wall-inscription we have a song- 
dialogue between a hetaera and the exclusus amator (see 
MAGODIA). 
'Texrs. Herodas, ed Crusius, 1914. 


II. Roman (known also as fabula riciniata). Before 
the end of the third century n.c. the barefooted planipes 
appeared on the stage at Rome. The undatable epitaph 
of Vitalis (Duff, Minor Lat. Poets; Loeb, 636-9) points to 
solo, maskless displays; Cicero refers to extempore 
troupe performances of improbable themes like “The 
Beggar turns Millionaire’ (Phil. 2. 65). A popular feature 
at the }loralia was the appearance of the mumae (alias 
meretrices) nuked. Sulla patronized the mime; soon it 
rivalled the Atellana as an after-piece; Dionysia received 
200,000 sestcrces yearly, and we read of a company of 
60 mimi under an archimimus. Associated with Julius 
Caesar were the mime-writers Laberius, Syrus, and 
Matius. Favoured by the emperors, beloved by the 
rabble, still topical, farcical, and indecent, the mime 
(with the pantomime) practically monopolized the stage; 
a typical mimus was the close-cropped fool, dressed in 
the patch-work centunculus. Domitian had a real cruci- 
fixion inserted in a mime; Heliogabalus ordered mimic 
adulteries to be performed realistically; in the person of 
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Theodora a mima reached the throne. Unsubdued by 

their losing battle with the Church and even by the 

barbarian invasions, the strolling companies, it is claimed, 

aoe survived as the wandering jongleurs of the Middle 
ges. 


H Reich, Der Mimus (1904); PW (1932), s.v. ‘Mimos’; J. R. A. 
Nicoll, Masks, Mimes and Miracles (1931; well ulustrated). W. B. 


MINDARUS, Spartan admiral, 411/10 B.c. Exasperated 
by the duplicity of Tissaphernes (q.v.), he transferred the 
main Peloponnesian fleet from lonia to the Hellespont, 
where Pharnabazus (q.v.) was willing to support him 
whole-heartedly. The Athenians defeated his fleet off 
Cynossema and again off Abydos (autumn, 411), thereby 
safcguarding the passage of their corn-ships. Early in 
410 Mindarus recaptured Cyzicus, but he was there 
surprised by a superior fleet under Alcibiades and died 
in a vain attempt to save his ships from capture. Deter- 
mined to end the stagnation of the campaign in Asta, he 
displayed energy and enterprise. It was his misfortune 
that while he was in command the Athenian forces were 
exceptionally well led. 


Thuc. 8. gg 107; Xen. Hell.) 1. 2-18, Diod. 13. 38-51. 
lI. D. W. 


MINERALOGY. Greek mineralogy embraced bold 
theorizing and shrewd observation, but the two seldom 
coalesced. Plato in the Timaeus (60 b-c) was the first to 
propound a theory about the formation of stone, although 
to what extent he meant this and similar speculations to 
be taken scriously is questionable. According to him, 
stone 1s formed when earth ıs filtered through water and 
compressed by the air into which the water is trans- 
formed. Aristotle at the end of Meteorologica 3 derives 
certain minerals from the action of the dry exhalation. 
Scarcely any evidence is adduced. Stones are cited from 
time to time in Meteorologica 4, which is concerned with 
the solidification, dissolution, and physical properties of 
‘homoeomcrous’ bodies in general. 

The physical properties of stones and mincral earths 
form the main theme of Theophrastus’ monograph Tepi 
Aida, a work which, brief as it is, traverses a wide range 
of topics, many of them for the first time. We find a 
digression on the combustibilty of coal and = other 
minerals, and references to the ease or dilhiculty of work- 
ing various stones, the behaviour of fluxes in smelting, 
the burmng of hme, the mining of ruddle and Samian 
earth, the nature of glass, and the preparation of white 
lead, verdigris, and quicksilver. Although there are de- 
scriptions of many stones and several mineral earths, these 
are mostly introduced ın order to illustrate a point: the 
work is not intended to be an exhaustive survey. The 
opening paragraphs contain a summary of a theory con- 
cerning the formation of earths and stones, Thanks 
partly to its dependence on Platonic and Aristotelian 
concepts, and partly to its exploitation of simple concepts 
derived from artificial processes, this theory can be re- 
constructed in some detail. Certain facts presented in the 
body of the work bear upon it, and others seem to do so. 
Here, for once, theory and observation were allied. 
There 1s one surprising omission. No attempt is made to 
explain the action of the lodestone, a problem which 
elicited theories from Empedocles, Plato, Democritus, 
and the Epicureans, amongst others. 

Theophrastus’ outstanding work was perhaps too 
sober and allusive to exert much influence on specula- 
tive thought, although Juba (q.v. 2) and the Elder Pliny 
at least used its factual descriptions. In the Hellenistic 
period, writers such as Sotacus, Sudines, and Bolus (q.v.) 
of Mendes concentrated on the supposed magical and 
medicinal properties of gemstones, a tendency which 18 
only too apparent in Pliny. Theoretical speculation was 
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correspondingly affected by mystification if we can judge 
from a theory intended to explain the formation of gem- 
stones, traces of which, perhaps derived from Posidonius, 
can be found in Pliny and Seneca. 

However, Pliny, uncritical though he was, preserves 
much that is of value. One need only menton as an 
example his account of amber, the true ongin of which 
he presents for the first time. Other writers of the Roman 
period make their contribution. Vitruvius discusses the 
qualities of Roman building stones and describes in de- 
tail the preparation of pigments. Dioscorides in book 
5 of the Materia medica has good notes on a number 
of minerals and is particularly enlightening on coral. 
Strabo provides interesting material, including digres- 
sions on the Aswan granite outcrops and the dangers of 
realgar-mining. Galen characteristically interrupts his 
descriptions with a note on the gender of Ados. The 
frustration and long-delayed success of his efforts to 
witness the ceremony of preparing Lemnian earth was an 
experience which could even now bedevil a visit to a 
Greek islard. Solinus and Isidore of Seville summarize 
Pliny, although Solinus has information from elsewhere 
on topics such as sapphires, Whitby jet, and the coal 
burnt in the temple of Suls at Bath. 

Several books on stones are cited in [Plutarch], De 
Fluvis, but these are probably part of an elaborate 
fiction. 

_GENEnAL. C. E. N. Dromehend, ‘Geology in Embryo', Proc. 
Geolog Asso 1945, 85 IT, Forbes, Stud. Anc Technol., vol. vu, 

'TFxTS Anstotle, Meteorologica, with translation by H. D. I’. Lee 
(Loeb, 1952), Thoophrastus, On Stones, with translation and com- 
mentary by E. R. Caley and J. F. C Richards (1956): another edition 
by D. E. Eichholz (1965); Vitruvius, with translation by F. Granger 
(Locb, 1931-4); Pliny, HN 36-7, with translation by D. E. Eichholz 


(Locb, 192), Dioscorides, edited by M. Wellmann, vol m (1914); 
Galen, vol. xu, Kühn, 105 ff. D. E. E. 
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MINERVA (archaic Menerva), an Italian goddess of 
handicrafts, widely worshipped and regularly identified 
with Athena (q.v.). Altheim (PW, s.v.: cf. Hast. Rom. 
Rel. 235 and note 34; Griechische Götter (1930), 142, note 
4) beheves her actually to be Athena, borrowed early 
through Etruria; but most scholars think her native, and 
connect her name with the root of memini, etc. At all 
events there is no trace of her cult in Rome before the 
introduction of the Capitoline Triad, where she appears 
with Jupiter and Juno (qq.v.) in an Etruscan grouping. 
Apart trom this she was worshipped in a shrine on 
Mons Caelius under the name of Minerva Capta, after 
the tuking of Falerii in 241 n.c. (Ov. Fasti 3. 835 [., 
where see Frazer; cf. Platner-Ashby, 343 f.). A much 
more important cult lay extra pomerium on the Aventine 
(Platner—Ashby, 342), but its age is unknown; it was 
the headquarters of a guild of writers and actors during 
the Second Punic War (Festus, 446, 26 I. Lindsay) 
und seems to have been gencrally the centre of organiza- 
tions of skilled craftsmen. Minerva’s worship spread at 
the expense of Mars (q.v.) himsclf, the Quinquatrus 
coming to be considered her festival, apparently because 
it was the natalis of her temple (Ov. ibid. 812); ıt was also 
extended to five days, from a misunderstanding of the 
meaning (‘fifth day after’ a given date; see Frazer ad lac.). 
13 June was called the Quanquatrus minusculae and was 
the peculiar feast-day of the professional flutc-players 
(tabicines; cf. Ov. Fast: 6. 651 ff., and Frazer ad loc.). 


Latte, RR 163 ff. H. J. R, 


MINES. Though ore had been extracted (both open- 
cast and underground) at other places much earlier, 
systematic exploitation was first developed nt Laurium. 
The simple geological strata there made it easy to learn 
to prospect where no indications appeared on the surface. 
This experience was utilized by the Romans, who were 
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able to test dipping veins, though complex problerns such 
as faulting defeated them. 

Ancient shafts and galleries are normally small, as 
they were cut with hand-tools and it was desirable to 
obviate propping. Siliceous rocks were broken by fire- 
setting, a method known in the Bronze Age in Austria. 
Placcr-mines were worked by panning, and for large- 
scale enterprises (ın Spain and at Dolaucothy in Wales) 
water was brought by aqueducts for hushing (i.e. break- 
ing down of softer beds by rush of water). Iron tools were 
normal in classical times, though stone hammers survived 
in many districts for crushing ore. 

The miners were mainly slaves, both in the larger 
Greek mines and in the centralized workings of the 
Roman Empire. Overseers and engineers also were 
slaves; in the Empire legionaries were sometimes used. 
Later, criminals were employed at a few mines and 
quarries. The Romans sometimes kept their workmen 
permanently below ground. Some mines the Roman 
Government exploited directly; at others small conces- 
sions were leased, but both technically and socially the 
mining community was controlled by a procurator. 
Large lessees, individuals and companies, subject to 
little control, were common in the Republic but rare 
later, save at 1ron-mines. At Laurium concessions were 
leased to citizens; they were usually large enough to 
employ several slaves, but sometimes the lessee would 
himsclf work underground. In Egypt state-exploitation 
was the rulc. 

A developed mining-royalty never existed, though the 
State claimed dues from miners and authorized mining 
on other men’s property. In earher times the State de 
facto owned most mines. The idea of royalty was 
probably developed by the German kingdoms. 

The chef difficulties of ancient miners were venula- 
tion and drainage. The former was poor owing to nurrow 
galleries and the use of naked lights, and the various 
artificial improvements were seldom successful. The 
best was to drive intercommunicating adits at different 
levels. The influx of water often caused mines to 
be abandoned. ‘The Romans used various dramuge- 
machines, such as the screw-pump and perhaps the 
chain-pump (ist c. A.p.), the water-wheel (2nd c.), and 
the suction-pump (late Empire); but these devices, being 
worked by human power, were expensive, und could be 
used only where the ore was profitable. Batteries of 
water-wheels superunposed to a depth of 75 metres have 
been found at Ruda (in Rumania). No machines were 
sufficiently powerful to reclaim a mine once abandoned. 
Where the ground-formation permitted, drainage was 
secured by adits, which were sometimes driven through 
a mile of sterile rock. ‘The ore was hauled to the surface 
on trays or in sacks, often by boys who could move 
quickly in narrow galleries. 

ANCIFNT Souncers. Scattered references in Pliny, Strabo, etc. 

"TECHNIQUE ©. Davics, Roman Mines in Kurope (1945), U. Tack- 
holm, Studien uher den Bergbau der romischen Kaiserzeit (1937); 
C. E. N. Hromehcad, Antiquity 1942, 193 fl.; Forbes, Stud. Anc. 
Technol. vii; detailed studies in E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion 
(1897), C. Zschocke and FE. Preuschen, Das urzeitliche Berghaugebtet 
von Muhlbach- Rischofshofen (1932); C. Singer (ed.), History of Ancient 
Technology u* (1965), 1. 2 (C. N. Hromehead), 

LEGAL POSITION. Lex Metali Vipascensis (Dessau, ILS 6891), and 
references in Codex Theodosianus; E. Schonbauer, Hertrdge zur 
Geschichte des Bergbaurechts (1929) 

MINING PERSONNEL. Inscriptions quoted in general works; the 
most informative Christian source is Passio IV Coronatorum. 

DWAINAGF-MACHINES. E. Treptow, Hertrdge zur Geschichte der 
Technik und der Industrie vii (1918), 155; R. E. Palmer, Trans. 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy 1926/7, 299; Archaeologia 
Cambrensis (1936), 51; T. A. Rickard, Engineering and Mining 


Journal 1927) 917. Fire-setting' Holman, Trans. Institution of 
Merung and Metallurgy 1926/7, 219. O. D. 


MINOAN CIVILIZATION. The Bronze Age civiliza- 
tion of Crete (c. 3000-1000 B.C.) was thus named by Sir 
Arthur Evans after Minos (q.v.). It was divided by him in 
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1905 into nine periods, Early, Middle, and Late Minoan 
(E.M., M.M., L.M.), each with three divisions, and 
further subdivisions have since been made using letters 
and Arabic numbers (e.g. L.M. I A, L.M. I B, L.M. III 
A 1, L.M. III A 2). Sixteen or more successive chrono- 
logical periods can be defined ın terms of changes in the 
shapes and decoration of the pottery within the frame- 
work of the Minoan civilization. Other classifications 
proposed, notably by D. Levi (PP 1963, 81 {1.) and N. 
Platon (Zervos, L’ Art de la Crète (1956), 509 fi.), as yet 
lack definition. 

This high civilization, the earliest on European soil, 
was not revealed until 1900 when Crete became inde- 
pendent of Turkish rule. ‘Ihe chief sites are: (1) Cnossos 
(Kvwoads, Kvwoos), with the largest city and palace, 
excavated by Evans from 1900 onwards. It hes on the 
west side of the Katratos valley about 34 miles from the 
sca, in the centre of the north coast of the island, and 
dominating the wide expanse of ferule rolling hills be- 
tween the Lasithi Mountains (Dikte) to the east and Ida 
to the west. The palace was built on top of a ‘tell’ formed 
by the debris, some 20 fect deep, of a Neolithic settle- 
ment (BSA 1964, 132 ff.). The city round it may have 
covered half a square mile. (2) Phaestus with tts city and 
palace occupied a hill at the west end of the Mesara plain 
in the south of the island. As at Cnossos the palace was 
built on the site of a Neolithic settlement. Avia Triadha 
with a small palace 14 miles west of Phacstus may have 
been its harbour town, although the sea is today 2 miles 
distant. Other important citics with palaces were at 
Malha on the north coust east of Cnossos, and probably 
at Khama (ancient Cydonia) in the west. Towns with 
smaller palaces have been excavated at Gournia and Zakro 
(Ergon 1961, 221 ff., 1962, 159 ff., 1964, 159 fl., 1964, 
134 f., 1905, 127 ff., 1966, 119 ÍT.), in the east, at Kanh 
Kasteli south of Cnossos (Ergon 1955, 104), and at 
Monastiraki west of Ida (Matz, Forschungen auf Kreta, 
T942 (1951), 27 ff.). Other important town sites include 
Tvhssus, Arkhanes and Nirow Kham all in the Crosses 
area, and Mochlos and Palatkastro in the east. 

The Early Minoan period (rc. 3000-2200 n.c.) was 
preceded by a long Neolithic, best known at Cnossos. 
Copper tools were already in use by the end of the Neo- 
hithic there (PM ìi. 14). But the pottery of E.M. I is so 
different in its shapes (spouted jugs) and style of decora- 
tion (‘Pirgos’ ware with pattern burnish, ‘Ayios Onoufrios’ 
ware with linear designs in red paint on a light ground) 
as to suggest the presence of a new people arriving trom 
W. Anatolia or from further aficld in Syria or Palestine. 
In L.M. 1] the arts of stone vase making, seal engraving, 
and writing seem to have made their first appearance. 
There is much evidence (stone vases, scul-stones, amulets) 
of contact with and influence from the direction of Egypt 
during this phase which corresponds to the end of the 
Egyptian Old Kingdom and First Intermediary Period. 
In pottery ‘Vasihki’ Ware with mottled red and black 
surfaces, and small goblets with ‘egg-cup’ feet, are 
characteristic of E.M. IT. 

The flourishing period of the Minoan civilization lasted 
from M.M. I to L.M. I (c. 2200-1450 h.c.). This seems 
to have been a comparatively peaceful time, although 
defence walls are attested at Mallia (Études Crétotses xi 
(1959), 4. Cf. Gnomon 1961, 827). The island was heavily 
populated, with cities centred on palaces, with towns, 
villages, hamlets, and isolated farms. More ambitious 
‘villas’ like Sklavokampos (AE 1939-41, 69 ff.) and 
Vathipetro (PAE 1949-56) may have controlled large 
estates. Writing was practised in hicroglyphic (on stone 
seals) and linear scripts (Lincar A, on clay tablets and 
stone libation vessels). "Two clay cups from Cnossos 
assigned to M.M. IIT have Linear A inscriptions written 
in ink inside them. 
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What Evans called E.M. III at Cnossos is in effect a 
phase there which was transitional between E.M. II and 
M.M. I A. Goblets with low ‘egg-cup’ feet are taller and 
narrower than those ot E.M. II. In M.M. I A the finer 
vases at Cnossos begin to be decorated with bichrome 
designs in red and white on a dark (black or shades of 
brown and red) lustrous wash. The material assigned to 
E.M. IT] in other, notably the eastern parts of the island, 
appears to be much of it contemporary with M.M. 1A at 
Cnossos: but vases are decorated in white alone. During 
or at the end of M.M. I A the first great palaces were 
built at Cnossos and Phaestus, whether owing to a natural 
evolution of society (Schachermeyr), or by invaders 
(Luwians) from Anatolia (IJuxley). This inaugurated the 
period of the First Palaces (M.M. J-LI). 

In M.M. I B, corresponding to the early part of the 
XII Dynasty in Egypt (c. 2000-1900), the fast potter’s 
wheel came into gencral use, and vases of great refine- 
ment were made including ‘eggshell’ ware, which 
imitated metal in fabric and shape. Some of the finest 
vases have polychrome decoration in dark red, orange, 
and white. 

In M.M. II, contemporary with the late XII and 
XILI Dynasty in Egypt (¢. 1900-1700), the art of the 
potter reached its highest perfection (Royal Pottery 
Stores at Cnossos, First Palace at Phaestus). During this 
period the great palaces ut Cnossos and Phaestus were 
destroyed, whether in war or through natural causes 
such as an earthquake 1s uncertain. 

The palaces were entirely rebuilt, inaugurating the 
period of the Second or Later Palaces, icc. M.M. Il- 
L.M. Idi A (c. 1790-1375 .c.). The fine arts of gem en- 
graving, jewellery (Acgina Treasure), metal working 
(Vaphio cups), and faience (Cnossos Temple Reposi- 
tories), now reached their highest perfection. It scems 
that the earliest true pictures (‘frescoes’), as opposed to 
mere decorative designs, painted on the plaster walls of 
palaces and houses date from this ume (M.M. ITT) and 
not ecarher. But the art of the potter declined, and fine 
decorated clay vases became rare in M.M. 1I, due to the 
increasing use of metal (copper, silver, gold) for table ware. 
‘Towards the end of M.M. ITI a fashion for decoratang 
vases in ‘dark on light’ (black or brown paint on a light 
surface) developed at the expense of the earlicr tradition 
of Sight on dark’ (decoration in white and red on a black 
or brown wash). At first the new style of decoration was 
largely confined to irregular parallel stripes (“Tortoise 
Shell Ripple’). It reached its highest development in the 
next period (L.M. 1), and especially towards the end of it 
(L.M. I B) with a rich and varied repertory of flower and 
marine designs (Plant and Marine Style). 

Destruction occurred at Cnossos and some othcr sites 
in L.M. 1 Ac. 1500 B.c.; this may have been due to an 
earthquake accompanying the eruption which over- 
whelmed the volcanic island of ‘Thera (modern Santorin) 
about this time. Soon afterwards it seems ‘Thera ex- 
ploded, involving Crete, especially the castern parts, in 
a general destruction which may have becn followed by 
conquest from abroad (in L.M. 1 Bc. 1450 B.C.) (see 
MYCENAE). After this disuster only the palace at Cnossos 
appears to have continued to exist as such. For Cnossos 
the succeeding period, L.M. II (e. 1450-1400 b.c.), was 
evidently one of prosperity with richly furnished ‘War- 
rior Graves’. 

In L.M. II vases including large ‘amphorac’ were 
decorated in an elaborate, but stiff and somewhat de- 
based ‘Palace Style’. The pottery of this period is thought 
to show some influence from Mainland Greece. A new 
script (Lincar B) was now in use, but in Crete 1t is hardly 
attested as yet outside Cnossos, though it 1s known from 
several Mainland sites. The language of Linear B may 
be different from that of the earlicr scripts; it has been 
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interpreted as a form of Greck (see MINOAN SCRIPTS), but 
this is contested. 

The final destruction of the ‘Last Palace’ at Cnossos 
was dated by Evans c. 1400 B.C. But much 1f not most of 
the pottery which he attributed to a subsequent 'Re- 
occupation’ of the palace site appears to belong to the 
period of its destruction; this may therefore be dated on 
the basis of the fine decorated vases to the begmning of 
the Amarna period in Egypt (L.M. ILI A, c. 1375 B.C. or 
not much later). From then onwards (L.M. IU B-C) 
there was a marked decline in the arts of vase decoration 
and scul-engraving. No fresco paintings arc attested after 
the time of the destruction of Cnossos in L.M. III A. 

At some point in L.M. TII the inhabitants of many of 
the coastal sites retreated to high defensible hills ((Kastri’ 
at Palaikastro, Karfi in Lasith: (BSA 1937-8, 57 ff.; 
1960, 1 {F.)). But at Cnossos at least there ts evidence of 
continuous occupation till the end of the Bronze Age and 
into the Early Iron Age (Sub-Minoan and Protogeo- 
metric) c. 1000 I.C. 

Architecture. Palaces and houscs were two or more 
stories high, with walls of rubble on ‘megalithic’ founda- 
tions of great blocks. For outside walls carefully squared 
stone was often used. The upper parts of walls were 
normally built of mud or mud brick. Walls were often 
strengthened by an elaborate timber framework. Square 
stone pillars, and round wooden columns, straight or 
tapering towards the bases, helped to support flat roofs 
and upper floors. The great palaces (Cnossos, Phacstus, 
Mallia) were built round large rectangular central courts, 
and had many staircases, together with smaller courts 
which might be surrounded by colonnades (peristyle), 
and ‘hight wells’ for admitting hght and ar. 

Religion centred upon a goddess, or group of god- 
desses, whose attribute was a double axe, with male 
deities in a subordinate role. The palaces themselves were 
IN some sense sanctuaries, with many cult rooms. There 
were also numerous Sacred Caves and Peak Sanctuaries 
on the tops of high hills (Platon, Kretika Khrontka 1951, 
96 ff.). ‘Ilorns of Consecration’ served to mark places of 
cult. No great temples like those of contemporary Egypt 
have been recognized, but the town of Gournia had a 
small shrine with large clay cult statues in it. All such 
clay cult statucs have been assigned to L.M. IIT (Alexiou, 
Krettka Khrontka 1958, 179 ff.), but some including those 
at Gournia may be earlier (M.M. IJT-L.M. 1). Dancing 
and bull-leaping probably formed part of religious or 
magical ceremonies. 

Burial. At first (E.M.-M.M.) members of each com- 
munity were buried together in caves, or in built tombs 
which might have rectangular rooms, but which were 
often circular and evidently beehive-domed (‘tholos 
tombs’) like the primitive round houses known in Cyprus 
(Khirokitia) and further east (Antiquity 1960, 166 fI.). 
Bodies might be placed in large-store jars (pithor) or oval 
clay coffins. In time a fashion for small family tombs or 
individual graves developed, cspecially after the cata- 
strophe of L.M. 1 B. Burials in L.M. ILI were often in 
rectangular clay coffins (larnakes) or bath tubs, What may 
be royal tombs have been identified at Cnossos (Temple 
Tomb, Isopata Royal Tomb). Inhumation was the rule, 
but one or two cremations are attested at Cnossos in 


M.M. ILII-L.M. I, others elsewhere in L.M. 111. 


ta) GENERAL. A. J. Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos iav and 
index (1921-36, repr. 1964); J. D. S Pendlebury, The Archaeology 
of Crete (1939, repr. 1963); S. Marmatos and M. Hirmer, Crete and 
Mvcenae (1960); R. W. Hutchinson, Prehistorie Crete (1962); F. 
Matz, Minoan Civilization. Maturity and Zemth (CAH?, chs. 4 (b) 
and 12); F. Schachermeyr, Die minotsche Kultur des alten Kreta 
(1964). : 

(b) StTes. (1) Cnossos. A. Evans, The Palace of Minos and reports in 
BSA 1900-5, The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos og). The Tomb of 
the Double Axes (1914); J. D. S. Pendlebury, Handbook to the 
Palace of Minos (new edition, 1954); S. Hood, Archaeological Survey 
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of the Knossos Area (no date); BSA and Archaeological Reports, for 
work since 129. For the date of the destruction of the ‘Last Palace’ 
at Cnossos, L. Palmer and J. Boardman, On the Knossos Tablets 
1967), esp. 93 f.; M. Popham, AJ Arch. 1964, 349 f., Studies in 

editerranean Archaeology v ( 1964); S. Hood, Kadmos 4 (1965), 16 ff. 

(c) For special topics see the bibliographies in MINOAN SCRIPTS and 
CAH?’ ii, chs. 4 and 14. M. S. F. H. 


MINOAN SCRIPTS. During the second millennium 
B.C. Crete developed its own form of writing, and a family 
of scripts is now known under the name Minoan. The 
earliest, found principally on seal-stones, is called picto- 
graphic. The pictorial signs were then simplified so that 
they could be represented by an outline, and in this form, 
known as Linear A, the script was widely used throughout 
Crete during the period approximately 1900-1500 D.C. 
It was doubtless used also by Minoan colonies overseas, 
but true inscriptions rather than potters’ marks have so 
far bcen discovered only on Keos in the Cyclades. Lincar 
A remains undcciphered in 1969, despite many ingenious 
attempts; but it is evident that the graphic system re- 
sembles that of Linear B (see below). ‘he differences be- 
tween A and B are perhaps broadly comparable to those 
between the Greek and Roman alphabets. The inscrip- 
tions in Linear A are of three kinds: (1) clay tablets, which 
from the use of ideograms and numerals can be identi- 
fied as accounting documents ;(2) inscriptions on movable 
objccts, some at least of which are of a religious nature; 
(3) a small number of ill-preserved graffiti. 

Linkar B is the best-known member of the family, 
represented on more than 4,000 tablets including all 
fragments. It was first found at Cnossos in Crete and 
regarded as a special form of Linear A; but subsequent 
discoveries at Pylos in Messenia, Mycenae, and Thebes 
show that it is rather the script of Mycenaean Greece. 
The mainland examples date from the thirteenth century 
n.c.; thosc from Cnossos are apparently a little earlier. 
The script was shown in 1952 by Michael Ventris to be 
a notation for an archaic form of the Greek language (see 
DIALECTS, GREEK). lt 1s written from left to right. It con- 
sists of three elements: (1) a system of about ninety signs, 
each of which represents an open syllable. here are 
five vowels corresponding generally to Greek a, c, 4, 0, v; 
length is not indicated. Combined with each of these is a 
scries of twelve consonants. Five of these correspond to 
letters of the Greek alphabet (ò, F, u, r, a); but the stops 
are not usually distinguished for voicing or aspiration, 
thus one series of signs does duty for «x, y, and y, another 
for 7, 8, and ¢, and a third for 7 and 6. ‘The liquids (A, p) 
are represented by a single scrics of signs. ‘here is a 
series for the labio-velar stops, eliminated in later Greek 
(q, g’, g¥h); und another for the semi-vowel y pro- 
duced by contact between c and a following vowel. ‘here 
are also signs with more complicated values, often a 
combination of consonant, semi-vowcel, and vowel, and 
a series partially agreeing with Greek 2. These signs are 
uscd to spell words syllabically; extra vowels are inserted 
to represent consonant clusters, but continuants at the 
end of closed syllables (A, u, v, p, o, also diphthongal ¢) 
are usually omitted. This has the effect of concealing 
much of the noun inflexion; but despite its ambiguities 
the orthography is adequate for making the stercotyped 
records which are the main function of the script. (2) A 
collection of ideograms or signs representing objects, 
including human beings and animals. ‘hese vary from 
accurate sketches which may show the number of handles 
attached to a vessel to formal patterns bearing little 
resemblance to the object designated. The idcograms do 
not stand for Greek words, but were in many cases taken 
over from Linear A. (3) A numerical system on a decimal 
basc, using upright strokes for units, horizontal bars for 
tens, circles for hundreds, circles with rays for thousands, 
and even a sign for ten thousand. Each sign is repeated 
the necessary number of times up to nine. 
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The documents in Lincar B are mainly tablets of un- 
baked clay; these are the day-to-day accounts and inven- 
tories kept in the Palaces, which although dull and 
repetitive do cast some interesting light upon economic 
conditions and the nature of thc administration. The 
study of the language is also of importance for the history 
of Greek, though largely as confirming the accuracy of 
predictions made on comparative evidence. ‘There is also 
a small number of jars with painted inscriptions in 
Linear B. 

Cypro-MINOAN is the name given to a related script 
found in Bronze Age Cyprus. It occurs in varying forms 
at different dates from the fifteenth to twelfth centuries 
B.C.; and a variant is also known from Uparıt on the coast 
of Syria. ‘I'here 1s still far too little material to permit 
decipherment; but it is presumed to be the ancestor of 
the classical CyPRIOTE SYLLABARY. 

THe Puatstos Disk is an isolated document found in a 
Middle Minoan context at Phaestus in Crete. It 18 almost 
certainly written in a syllabic script from right to left, but 
its place of origin 1s unknown, and its relationship to the 
Minoan scripts doubtful. 

M. Ventria and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek 
(1956), J. Chadwick, The Decipherment of Linear B (1958); L. Deroy, 


Imuation à Uepigraphie mycénienne (1964); M. Pope, Aegean Writing 
and Linear A, Studies in Mediterranean Archaculogy VII] (1964). 
J. C. 


MINOS (Mivws), a king of Crete; the traditions concern- 
ing hım preserve faint reminiscences of the might of the 
civilization now called Minoan (q.v.), and ‘Minos’ may 
be a dynastic name or title. See, e.g., Thucydides 1. 4 for 
a tradition of his sea-power. It is conceivable at least 
that the evil character given him in Attic legends, but 
not in the main stream of Greek tradition ([Plato], 
Minos, 318 d-e), has behind it a real contest between 
prehistoric Attica and Crete; cf. below. The evidence of 
Linear B for a Hellenic kingship in Cnossos before its 
fall has raised again the problem whet! «r Minos should 
be regarded as Greek or not. 

In the Odyssey he was a king with special association 
with Zeus (19. 178) and continues to exercise rule among 
the dead (11. 568). He is consistently said to he son of 
Zeus and Europa (q.v.), and to have married Pasiphac, 
daughter of Helios (Apollod. 3. 7). Her name, ‘all- 
shining’, has been interpreted as that ofa moon-goddessa, 
which is unnecessary, as 1t fits a fully human child of the 
sun-god (cf. Phacthon); but that both kings and queens 
of Minoan Crete were regarded as partly or wholly divine 
is quite possible. To settle the question whether Minos 
or another should be king, Minos prayed to Poseidon 
to send a bull from the sea for him to sacrifice. Poseidon 
did so, thus confirming his right to rule, but the bull 
was so handsome that Minos would not kill it. Poseidon 
(or, according to Ilyp. Fab. 40. 1, Aphrodite) therefore 
caused Pasiphaë to fall in love with it. By the help of 
Daedalus (q.v.) she was disguised as a cow and attained 
her end; consequently she bore a creature half-man, 
half-bull, ‘Minos’ bull’, Mivw tapos, the ‘Minotaur(us)’ 
of Latin and English. Daedalus constructed a maze, the 
labyrinth, to hideit in. The word is pre-Hellenic, con- 
nected with AdBpus, a double axe, the well-known Cretan 
religious symbol; a rite involving the use of a maze may 
underlie the story; see W. F. J. Knight, Cumuean Gates 
(1936), ch. 8. 

Minos made war on Megara and Athens. As regards 
the former, for the legend of Minos, Nisus, and Scylla, 
see NISUS (1). At Athens he was provoked by the murder of 
his son Androgeos, and so made peace only on terms of 
receiving a yearly tribute of youths and maidens, whom 
he shut up with the Minotaur(Plut. Thes. 15; see THESEUS). 

Minos’ death was due to treachery. Duedalus having 
escaped, he pursued him to Sicily, where he found him 
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by a stratagem in the house of Cocalus, king of Camicus. 
He demanded his surrender, and Cocalus pretended to 
agree, received Minos with show of hospitality, and handed 
him over to his duughters to be bathed in the Homeric 
fashion. They killed him by pouring boiling water (or 
pitch instead of water) on him (Idt. 7. 170. 1; Apollod. 
Epit. 1. 13-15. 

Minos appears occasionally in pictures of the Minotaur 
story on archaic and classical vases, Etruscan ash-urns of 
the Flellenistic age, and Roman sarcophagi; as Judge of 
the dead on a few south Italian vases. 

Besides the larger dictionaries s v , see Cook, Zeus ii, 939 fT 

Il. J. R., H. W. P.; C. M. R. 


MINTURNAE, important town on the Via Appia (q.v.) 
where it crossed the River Liris (q.v.) near its mouth. 
Rome reduced its original inhabitants, the Aurunca (q.v.), 
in the Latin and Second Samnite Wars and in 295 B.C. 
established a citizen colony alongside and west of the 
Auruncan settlement, which had consisted of a small 
rectangular fortification with polygonal-type walls and 
anple-towers. The near-by marshes, where Marius sought 
refuge from Sulla's minions (88 b.c.), rendered Minturnae 
somewhat unhealthy; but after Augustus restored it, the 
colonia lasted well into imperial times. The capttoltum 
and forum ot the republican colony have been excavated. 
When an imperial forum was built the old one became a 
portico behind the Augustan theatre, while the capıtohum 
was eclipsed by three new temples, one embodying manu- 
mission records of the Sullan period. The west town-gate 
(JRS 1933, 155 ff.) embodies an aqueduct-castellum or 
distribution-chamber. Remains of an amphitheatre exist. 
The neighbouring grove and shrine of the sea-goddess 
Manca, mother of Latinus (q.v.), were greatly venerated 
from the sixth century BC. on. 

A Schulten, Hermes 1898, 517 1T (discussion of the forma of the 
field-system), J. Johnson, Axcavations at Minturnae (U.S.A. 1933), 


1,0, A. De sant, Gateau, Formi, Minturno (1y§5).- 
IAR, ETS. 


MINUCIANUS the Elder (and c. A.p.), rival of Hermo- 
genes, wrote ID]poyvpvaupara, a treyen (treating of araors 
theory), and a commentary on Demosthenes. T'he H. 
emyxeipnuatov (Spengel, Rhet. 1. 417-24) 1s probably 
by a third-century namesake. ln rhetorical theory 
Minucianus, influenced by Aristotle and Theodorus, 
stood for philosophic, as opposed to sophistic, rhetoric; 
and he challenged without success the innovations of 
Lfermogences. LW Hi A. 


MINUCIUS (:, PF 40) ESQUILINUS AUGURI- 
NUS, Lucius, s said, as consul suffectus, to have been 
rescued by Cincinnatus (q.v.) from defeat by the Acqui on 
Mount Algidus (458 f.c.), and to have been a member of the 
twodecemvirates In439 he dealt with a famine and a revo- 
lutionary attempt by Sp. Maelius. Although the traditional 
account wis much elaborated by annalists of the Gracchan 
period, who invented his transitio ad plebem and vested him 
with a chronologically impossible praefectura annonae, 
Minucius was probably an actual public benefactor 
during a fifth-century famine. Ile was recorded in the 
libri hntei in 440/39 as pracfectus (? urbt, rather than 
annonae) and the Senate decreed a statue for his help 
against Muaelius; later (not before the third century) his 
descendants set up a commemorative column and statue 
near the Porta Trigemina (or Minucia). He need not be 
explained away either as a god, corresponding to Hercules 
EQvunrys, or as the eponymous builder of the Porticus 
Minucia, which was not built before ce. 106 or used for 
corn distributions until Claudius, while Cincius Ali- 
mentus shows that the story of Minucius was known in 
his time. 

A. Momigliano, Studia et documenta historiae et iuris ii (1936); 
Ogilvie, Comm. Lavy 1-5, 438, 550 ff. P. T. 
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MINUCIUS (2, PW 52) RUFUS, Marcus (cos. 221 
B.C.), helped to reduce the Istri. After the battle of 
Trasimene (217) he was appointed magister equitum to 
Fabıus (q.v. 5) Cunctator by the Comitia, not by the 
dictator himself as was customary. Minucius disobeyed 
Fabius’ orders and ın his absence attacked Ilannibal at 
Gerunium with considerable success. ‘he People then 
appointed Minucius co-dictator with Fabius, an under- 
mining of the nature of the office. As dictator he made a 
dedication to Hercules (ILS 11). The aristocratic tradi- 
tion records that only the timely arrival of Fabius rescued 
him from an attack by Hannibal. He fell at Cannae (216). 

For the view that Livy, unlike Polybius, implies that 
in 217 Minucius was not made co-dictator but only 
received imperium cqual to that of a dictator, see T. A. 
Dorey, JRS 1955, 92 ff., whose further view that 
Minucius was dictator in 220 is rejected by E. Badian, 
Gnomon 1961, 497. H. H. S. 


MINUCIUS (3, PW 30) AUGURINUS, Gaus, a tri- 
bune (probably 187 n.c.), who, after the attack of the 
Petillu (q.v.), accused L. Scipio of refusing to render an 
account of monies received ftom Antiochus; he imposed 
a fine, a demand for surety, and a threat of imprisonment, 
but was prevented by his colleague Gracchus (q.v. 2) 
from enforcing his demands. 


Scullard, Rom. Pol. 142 f., 294 f. H. H. S. 


MINUCIUS (4, PW 54) RUFUS, Marcus, consul in 
tro D.C. and proconsul in Macedonia, triumphed (106) 
and built the porticus Minucia, used under the Empire 
for gram distributions. Ife and his brother Quintus, as 
hereditary patrons of Liguria, settled a boundary dispute 
there (ZLS 5946). E. I. 


MINUCIUS (s) FELIX, Marcus, fl. A.D. 200-40, 
author of a dialogue in elegant, ironic Latin between a 
Christian, Octavius, and a pagan, Caecilius Natalis of 
Cirta (perhaps identical with a Caecihus Natalis men- 
tioned in Cirta inscriptions of c. 210-17). The pagan case 
uses I*ronto’s discourse against Christianity. The Christ- 
lan reyoinder uses Stoic matter from Cicero and Seneca, 
and has a long-disputed relation to Tertullian’s .4pologer- 
cum which must be one of dependence. The target is 
philosophical scepticism without the stmceritas to abandon 
polytheism. 


Ed J Reaujeu (1964); C. Becker, Der Octavius des M F, (1967). 
PW, Suppl. xı, 952 fl., 1305 tł H. C. 


MINYANS (Mva), a prehistoric tribe, whose chief 
branches inhabited the Boeotian Orchomenus (21. 2. 511) 
and lolcus in Thessaly (bid. 712). To the latter belong 
the legends of Athamas and Jason (1) (qq-v.). There were 
also families claimıng Minyan descent in Laconia (the 
Aeveids), Thera, and Cyrene; a Minyan tribe round 
Lepreum, destroyed by the Eleans c. 475 R.C.; and 
legends of former Minyans in Lemnos, descended from 
the Argonauts (Pind. Pyth. 4; Idt. 4. 145-8, who 
combines all these facts and legends into one story). 
The fine wheel-made pottery, of ‘soapy’ surface, 
known as ‘Grey Minyan’, was so called by Schliemann 
because first found at Orchomenus. It first appears 
c. 1900 B.C., and has no probable connexion with the 
Minyae of legend. See MINyas. A. R. BÐ. 


MINYAS (Mvas). Founder of Orchomenus and 
eponym of the Minyae (Pind. Jsthm. 1. 56); his ‘treasury’, 
shown at Orchomenus in Pausamias’ time (Paus. 9. 38. 
2), was a Mycenaean bechive-tomb, as was proved by 
Schliemann’s investigations. lle is also in some sense 
ancestor of the Argonauts (q.v.), they being commonly 
called Minyans, as Pind. Pyth. 4. 69; the reason given by 
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Ap. Rhod. 1. 230 ff., that most of them were descended 
from his daughters, does not agree with the surviving 
lists but may have with the primitive form of the story. 
This legend, if ever he had one (the lost epic Minyas may 
have had something to say of him), has vanished, and we 
know of him cluefly as a member of several genealogies, 
mutually inconsistent and connecting him with Orcho- 
menus, Thessaly (Jolcus), and several other regions. 
These are conveniently assembled by Fiehn in PW xv. 
2015-8; sce the whole article for ancient and modern 
literature, H. J. R. 


MIRACLES. Wonderful storics of the power of gods 
were cominon at all periods of antiquity, and many of 
them were attached to particular shrines. For instance, 
there is the very pretty tale of the ugly child miraculously 
made beautiful by Helen (dt. 6. 61; shrine at ‘Mherap- 
nac); another local legend told how Poseidon miracu- 
lously smote an impious intruder into his temple at 
Mantinea (Paus. 8. 10. 3). In Rome tales of this sort 
perhaps clustered most thickly around Vesta. For 
example, there 1s the legend of the Vestal Aemilia, 
during ‘whose service of the goddess the holy fire went 
out. It being by no fault of hers, she prayed to Vesta to 
prove her mnocence, and flung a strip of her robe upon 
the altar, which at once blazed to confirm her innocence 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 68. 3). One of Martial’s flatteries 
of Domitian is the story of how a man who violated his 
‘sacred’ fishpond was blinded, a regular form of divine 
punishment (Mart. 4. 30. 8 {f.; cf. F. Sauter, Katserkult 
bet Martial u. Statius (1934), 110 f.). The cult of Asclepius 
(q.v.) produced a vast quantity of miracles of healing, by 
no means all confined to his shrines (sec, c.g., Suda s.v. 
Qeoropros). But miracles are more prominent in Hellen- 
istic times, and especially in connexion with foreign gods, 
such as Isis and Sarupis. Among these international 
gods there was necessarily competition. Tlence many 
stories of the manifestation of, e.g., Sarapis’ powcr to 
convince the sceptical, prove his deity, and so on, 


A. D. Nock, Converston (1933), undex under ‘Miracles’. H J.R. 


MIRRORS (x«atomtpor, speculum). The Greeks und 
Romans used disks of highly polished metal, usually 
bronze, as mirrors. The bronze alloy frequently contained 
a high proportion of tin. 

Mirrors were introduced into the classical world from 
Egypt; the earliest examples have been found m the 
Shaft Graves at Mycenae, and there are a number of 
others from Late Helladic sites in Greece and Cyprus. 
Mycenacan mirrors usually had a short tang which was 
fitted into a bone or ivory handle. Mirrors of the Archaic 
and Classical periods werc open disks polished on one 
side and equipped with decorated bronze handles; 
standing mirrors were sometimes given an elaborate 
figure support. Etruscan mirrors from the sixth century 
onwards were often richly engraved with figured scenes 
and decoration on the back; the handles were of ivory, 
bone, or wood. A new type of mirror without a handle and 
with the reflecting surface protected by a cover fitting 
over it became popular in Greece at the end of the fifth 
century B.C. Figures m relief or engraved decoration 
appear on the covers. 

Some mirrors of gilt or silvered bronze were known in 
the fifth century and silver mirrors, which were coming 
into fashion in Ilellenistic times, hecame very common 
in the Roman period. A few small wall-mirrors set in 
ornamental frames are known. Roman mirrors of the 
Early Empire are generally open disk mirrors with metal 
handles; the back of the disk 1s sometimes decorated with 
a relief. In later examples the handle is fixed to the back 
of the disk. Roman mirrors are rectangular as well as 
round. 
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The reflecting properties of glass were known to the 
ancients and there are references to glass mirrors in 
Roman times. A few surviving examples, which are all 
small and not very efficient, belong to the Roman period; 
they consist of little disks or rectangles of glass backed 
with lead or plaster and have been found on a number of 
sites. There is no evidence for the silvering of glass 
murrors by means of mercury. 

W. Lamb, Greek and Roman Hronzes (1929); F. Gerhard, Ftrus- 
Arsche Spiegel, § vols. (1840-97); J- D. Beazley, "rhe World of the 


Etruscan Mirror’, JHS 1949,1 E., W. Zuchner, Griechische Klapp- 
spiegel (1942). E. S. 


MISE (Mion), an obscure goddess, first mentioned in 
Tlero(n)das 1. 56, where the name of the festival, xahoðos, 
suggests chthonian ritual. The forty-second Orphic 
hymn says she is bisexual and secs to identify her with 
both Dionysus and Demeter; she may well be Asianic. 
H. J. R. 


MISENUM, the northern headland of the Bay of 
Naples, with a similarly named town and harbour, 
reputedly the burial place of Aeneas’ trumpeter Misenus, 
a former follower of Hector and drowned by an envious 
‘T'riton (Verg. Alen. 6. 162 ff.). Cumae early used the 
harbour, but until imperial times Misenum was merely 
a villa resort (Octavian, Antony, and Sextus Pompcius 
signed their ‘Treaty of Misenum at Puteoli, 39 n.c.: Rev. 
Arch. 1913, 253). Agrippa made the harbour Rome's 
chief naval station (31 B.c.), and the town subsequently 
became a colonia (Dessau, ILS 6335). The Elder Pliny 
was stationed here and perished when Vesuvius erupted, 
A.D. 79 (Pliny, Ep. 6. 16. 20). 'The harbour fell into 
disuse c. 400, and finally the Saracens destroyed Misenum. 
Remains exist of Marius’ villa, later the property of 
Lucullus and the emperors. 


K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Die Antiken Lafenanlagen des Mittel- 
meeres (1923), 170 El. S. 


MITHRAS (Mifpas, -ns), an ancient Aryan (Indo- 
Iranian) god of light, truth, and the plighted word. In 
Persian Zoroastrianism, according to the Avesta (an 
oriental sacred text), he figures as the ally and agent of 
the good power, Ahuramazda, and as the implacable foe 
of Ahriman, the evil principle. In the Avesta tradition 
Mithras’ titles include ‘Lord of Light’, ‘God of Truth’, 
‘Saviour from Death’, ‘Giver of Bliss’, ‘Victorious’, and 
‘Warrior’. ‘hese partly explam his attraction for the 
Roman world, for its army, 1ts merchant class, and the 
growing numbers in many ranks of its society who hoped 
for individual immortality and happiness beyond the 
grave. ‘here 1s, however, no trace in the Avesta of the 
essential features of Roman Mithraism as a mystery-cult, 
with secret rites and stages of initiation through which 
the god's devotees had to pass. Again, although in the 
Avesta Mithras is also hailed as ‘Lord of Wide Pastures’, 
there is nothing there about that bull-slaying exploit, the 
tauroctony, symbol of life through death and of victory 
over death and evil, which lies at the heart of the Mithraic 
creed as we know it from the Roman evidence. The first 
indication that we have of Mithraic mysteries dates from 
the first half of the first century D.C. and comes from 
south-east Asia Minor, where, according to Plutarch 
(Vit. Pomp. 24), the Cilician pirates practised reAerat 
anoppytro. of Mithras. (Plutarch, incidentally, does not 
state, as he is often said to do, that the pirates, settled in 
Italy, brought the Mithraic mysterics to the West: he 
says that the West was first aware of them among the 
pirates in Cilicia and that these mysteries were still being 
celebrated in his own day.) That the Persian Mithras and 
the Roman mystery-god were one and the samce is certain. 
Mithras normally appears in Roman art as wearing the 
Phrygian (Persian) cap and Persian trousers; Statius, 
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alluding (Theb. i. 719-20) to the tauroctony (of which he 
must have seen a representation), suys that Mithras slew 
the bull ‘beneath the Persian cave’, and one of the 
Mithraic grades was that of Perses, But how, when, and 
where the god of the Avesta evolved into the Roman 
mystery-god ıs still an unsolved problem. Mithraism is 
often described as an oriental mystery-cult: but its 
shrines, most of its art and inscriptions, and the allusions 
to it in classical and early Christian writers belong es- 
sentially to the Roman world. 

From the second half of the first century A.D. onwards 
Mithraism spread through the Roman Empire. The 
Romano-Parthian city of Dura-Europos (q.v.) had s fine 
shrine of Mithras; Syria, Asia Minor, and Spain have 
yielded some Mithraic temples and monuments, Greece 
proper has revealed extremely few. The areas most pro- 
lific in Mithtaic finds of all kinds are central Italy, 
northern Africa west of Carthage, castern Gaul, and, 
above all, the western and northern frontier provinces, 
the Rhine and Danube regions, and the line of Hadrian’s 
Wall in Britain. The cult was also very flourishing in 
Rome and other great cosmopolitan centres and in the 
seaports of the western Mediterranean and beyond— 
Osta, Puteoh, Aquileia, Carthage, and London. Soldiers 
and merchants were clearly the leading channels of its 
propaganda, ‘The cult was exclusively contined to men. 

early Christian writers record the names of the seven 
Mithraic grades of tnitwation—Raven (Corax), Bride 
(Nvmphus), Soldier (Males), Lion (Leo), Persian (Perses), 
Couner of the Sun (Fleliodromus), and lather (Pater). 
Thev also tell us that the Mithratsts practised a form of 
baptism, a sealing on the forehead, and a ceremonial meal, 
and that they had to undergo tests and ordeals of some 
hind. These statements haveall been confirmed by archaeo- 
logy; and indeed the vast bulk of our evidence for the 
cult is archaeological and epigtaphieal. 

The temples of Mithras are artificial caves (spelaea), 
someumes partly underground, to recall the cave in 
which Mithras caught and slew the mystic bull. They are 
oblong, with a central ‘nave’ and lateral ‘aisles’, generally 
raised above the level of the ‘nave’ in the form of benches 
on which the faithful reclined at sacred banquets. Oc- 
casionally (e.g at Dura, Lambaesis, and London) columns 
or pilasters separate ‘nave’ from ‘aisles’; very rarely 
(Lambaesis and London) the ‘nave’ terminates in a 
rounded apse. At the end of the ‘nave’, tn the place of 
honour opposite the entrace, was a kind of reredos, 
normally carved, but sometimes painted (Rome, ancient 
Capua, Marino), and depicting the tauroctony. Mithras, 
accompanied by two standing torch-bearers, Cautes and 
Cautoputes, kneels on the back of the bull and averts his 
gaze as he plunges his kmfe into the creature’s shoulder: 
a dog and u snake lap up the life-giving blood; corn-ears 
sprout from the tul of the dying beast; and a scorpion, 
emblem of evil, seeks to attack its vitals. This tauroctony 
scene seems to have been modelled on a Iellenistic 
statuary group of a bull-slaying Nike kneeling on her 
victim’s back (cf. the reverse-ty pe of the ARMENIA CAPTA 
aureus of Augustus struck at an eastern mint). Episodes 
in the god’s saga represented in Mithraic art include his 
birth from a rock, his hunting expedition on horseback, 
and his dealings with the Sun-God_ Sol 1s shown kneeling 
before Mithras, standing and clasping his hand, seated 
beside him at a sacred meal, und ascending to heaven 
with him in his chariot. Mithras and the Sun are, in fact, 
very closely linked and in his dedications the former is 
frequently addressed as Sol invictus Mithras. 

There is no need to beleve that the astrological ele- 
ments that feature prominently in Mithraic art—the 
planetary gods, the signs of the zodiac, etc.—were 
directly derived from Mesopotamian sources as the 
worship of Mithras travelled westwards. By the time 
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that Mithraism reached the West, these things had long 
formed part of the common stock of Graeco-Roman 
cultus. 

A large proportion of those who made dedications in 
Mithras’ honour were members of the well-to-do 
business classes (c.g. Ostia) and Roman army officers 
(e.g. Carrawburgh and Rudchester on [ladrian’s Wall); 
there ure three dedications by provincial governors 
(l.ambaesis) and one by Emperors (Diocletian, etc.. at 
Carnuntum). 

To judge by the relatively restricted size of the temples, 
the individual Mithraic communities were small in 
numbers. But the wealth and high standard of culture of 
some, particularly of those in cities, 1s attested by two 
recent and important discoveries. First the Mithraeum 
found beneath the church of Santa Prisca on the Aventine 
in Rome. Here the tauroctony at the termination of the 
‘nave’ is in stucco and on the floor immediately below ıt 
is a most unusual feature—the reclining stucco figure of 
a water-deity. On the side-walls of the shrine are two 
layers of paintings: the upper one, the work of a highly 
accomplished artist, shows processions of Leones with 
offerings and Mithras and the Sun banqueting. Also on 
these walls was made another very rare find, that of 
metrical texts some of which appear to give directions 
for a way of life, while others are fragments of hymns: 
one significant line reads: et nos servast: eternali sanguine 
fuso. Secondly the Mithraeum brought to hght in 1954 
in the Walbrook in London. This is distinguished by its 
unusual architectural features of apse and colonnades and 
by the fine works of art deliberately concealed within it 
m ancient times. These works include heads of Mithras, 
Minerva, and Serapis, a colossal right hand of Mithras 
Tauroctonus, a seated figure of Mercury, a Bacchic 
group, all in Italian (Luna) marble, and a circular, lidded, 
silver casket richly adorned with hunting scenes in rehef. 
Such objects illustrate very vividly the syncretistic 
tendencies of Mithraism. 

I’ Cumont, Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystères de 
Mitha (2 vols , 1896, 1890), Les Mystères de Mithra (1913); M J. 
Vermaseren, Corpus Insveriptionum et Monumentorum Religions 
Mth asicae (2 vols , 1950, 1960); Mithras, the Secret Gad (19604), MJ 
Vermaseren and C C van kssen, The Hxcavationy in the Mithracum of 
the Church of Sta Prisca in Rome (190s), 1 A. Richmond and J. P. 
Gillam, The Temple of Mithras at Carnal gh (1951), J. M C. Toyn- 


bee, Hibbert Journal, Jan 1950 (Mithiaism and Chiustianity); A L. 
Campbell, Mithraic lconography and Ideology (1908). JMCT. 


MITHRIDATES. The name of six kings of Pontus. It 
is disputed whether the series begins with Mithridates IL 
of Cius or Mithridates Ktistes. According to an inscrip- 
tion of Chersonesus Pharnaces I used an era beginning in 
337/0 n.c. when Mithridates IT became tyrant of Crus, 
but Mithridates V in an inscription of Abonuteichus and 
Mithridates VI on his coins use one that began in 298 or 
297, possibly the year when [Ktustes was established in 
his kingdom. lf the series of eight kings, six of whom 
were named Mithridates, begins with Ktistes, it 15 neces- 
sary to divide the long reign of Mithridates II (c. 250- 
c. 185) between two kings of that name (see below). 

(1) Mitnripates IT of Crus (I? of Pontus), a Persian 
noble who claimed descent from Darius the Great or one 
of his six associates, was tyrant of Cius from 337/6 to 
302, when Antigonus I, suspicious of his loyalty, put him 
to death. 

(2) MITHRIDATES I (IT?) KTISTES (302-266 B.c.), son or 
nephew of (1), escaped from Antigonus | to Cimuiata of 
Paphlagonia, and soon won Pontus, making Amascia (q.v.) 
his capital. IJe joined the Northern League against the 
Seleucid kings, and was instrumental, with Nicomedes 
of Bithynia, in settling the Gauls in Phrygia. Iis succes- 
sor was his son ARIOHARZANES, who gained Amastris, 
but dicd c. 250 at a time of Gallic mroads. 

(3) Miryrivates II (I11?), son of Ariobarzanes (see 
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above), either ruled from c. 250 to c. 185 or, more prob- 
ably, died c. 220 and was succeeded by (4) his son Mithri- 
dates III (?). Despite his marriage with Laodice, sister 
of Seleucus IJ, he aided Antiochus (q.v. 8) Huerax to 
expel Seleucus from Asia Minor. He made gifts to Rhodes 
after the great earthquake, but an attempt on Sinope by 
him or his son (220) was defeated with Rhodian aid. See 
PHARNACES I, 

(4) Mrryuxipates IV PHILOPATOR PHILADELPHUS suc- 
ccecded his brother Pharnaces I (q.v.) before 156, with his 
sister Laodice as queen. Iie became a friend and ally of 
Rome and supported Attalus Il of Pergamum against 
Prusias 11 of Bithynia in 156-154. He probably died c. 
150 B.C. 

(5) Mrryripates V Eurrceres, probably son of 
Pharnaccs I, followed a philo-Roman and hellenizing 
policy while striving to enlarge his kingdom. Ile aided 
Rome against Carthage in 149-146 and against Aristonicus 
(q.v. 1) 1n 132-129, and received Phrygia as a reward from 
Aquilius. He had already gained control of Galatia, was 
named the heir of Pylaemenes of Inner Paphlagonia, 
and brought Cappadocia under his mfuence through 
the marriage of Ariarathes VI (q.v.) with his daughter 
Laodice. He was murdered at Sinope, his capital, in 120, 
and a suspiciously convenient will named his wife Luodice 
and his two minor children, Eupator and Chrestus, as 
his successors. 

(6) Miruniwatres VI, Eurator Dionysus (‘the Great’) 
(120-63), son of Mithridates V, fled from his mother and 
led a fugitive existence for some years, then suddenly 
captured Sinope, imprisoned his mother, killed his 
brother, married his sister Laodice (the first member of a 
large harem), and resumed his father’s policy of expansion. 
He first acquired the north shore of the Euxine, from 
which he drew large revenues and many soldiers. He 
then occupied Lesser Armenia, eastern Pontus, and 
Colchis. Attempts (in alliance or rivalry with Bithynia) 
to secure control of Inner Paphlagonia and Cappadocia 
(see ARIARATHES VII-IX, ARIOBARZANES I) were foiled by 
Rome, and an attempt to expel Nicomedes IV (q.v.) from 
Bithynia was equally unsuccessful. Raids on Pontic terri- 
tory in 88 by Nicomedes led to the First Mithridatic War. 
Mithridates occupied most of Asia Minor, where Roman 
exactions made him welcome as a deliverer, the islands 
of the Aegean except Rhodes, and (with Athenian help) 
much of Greece. Sulla’s victories drove him out of Greece 
and led to a reaction against him in Asia, which he met 
by severe reprisals. He made peace at Dardanus in 85 on 
Sulla’s terms, giving up all conquered territory. He easily 
repelled the raids of Sulla’s lieutenant Murena in 81 (the 
Second Mithridatic War), and used the next years to 
tighten his hold on the Pontic coast, to foster close 
relationships with the pirate leaders, and lay up stores of 
treasure and supplics. Rome's decision ın 74 to annex 
Bithynia precipitated the Third Mithridatic War. Mithri- 
dates occupied Hithynia, but the resistance of Cyzicus 
enabled Lucullus to cut off his army from supplies and 
destroy it. He was expelled from Pontus by Lucullus 
(72-71), and although a mutiny of the Roman army allowed 
Mithridates to recover much of his territory (68-67), he 
had not cnough strength left to stand against Lucullus’ 
successor Pompey. Defeated at Nicopolis, he fled to 
Colchis, sending orders for the massacre of his harem, and 
made his way to the Crimea. Here the sacrifices which he 
demanded for a new fleet and army raised his subjects in 
revolt, led by his son Pharnaces. Driven to bay, he found 
that a diet of prophylactics had made him immune to 
poison, and died by the sword of a guard at the age of 69. 
In cunning, courage, and organizing ability Mithridates 
was Rome’s stoutest oriental antagonist, but he failed in 
the arts of a strategist, and could not keep the loyalty of 
his subordinates. His portraits show that he copied 
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Alexander in personal appearance. He was a true repre- 
sentative neither of the Hellenism which he affected nor 
of the Iranians who formed the most important element 
among his people. 

App. Mith ;'Plut. Luc. and Pomp. Th. Reinach, Trois royaumes 
de |’ Asta muneure (1888); Mithridates Eupator (1895); L’Hestoire par 
les monnates (1903), 127 ff.; Magie, Rom. Rule Asta ee 5 

. R. S. B. 


MNASALCES (not ‘Mnasalcas’), of the deme Plataeae 
in Sicyon, seems to have flourished c. 250 b.c. A satirical 
epitaph for him (perhaps composed while he was alive) 
by Theodoridas (Anth. Pal. 13. 21) refers to him as 
ò eXeynorods, which, however, may mean ‘epigram- 
matist’, and derides his plagiarisms and bombast. The 
first charge is to some extent supported by the extant 
epigrams; the second may refer to lyric compositions 
now lost. A few of Mnasalces’ epigrams, e.g. Anth. Pal. 6. 
128, 264; 7. 242, justify Meleager’s description (Anth. 
Pal. 4. 1. 16) of them as ‘the sharp needles of Mnasalces’ 
pinc’, but most are devoid of originality. 

J. Geffcken, ‘Mnasalkes (2)', in PW xv. 2247 f. E. A B. 
MNASEAS (3rd c. B.c.), Greck traveller of Lycia 
(POxy. xin, no. 1611, 127 ff.), published geographical 
and antiquarian details uncritically in (i) J/epizAous, 
(a) Evpuan; (b) Asia; (c) AcPuy. (ii) Aeàpinxdw xpnopav 
owaywyh. 

FHG m. 149 ff.; iv. 659 ff. 


MNESIMACHUS, a Middle Comedy writer (Ath. 7, 
329 d). Victorious at the Lenaea c. 365-360 B.c. (JG nè. 
2425. 147). Wrote AAkpéwy and Bovapis (clearlyjimytho- 
logical burlesques), “Iamotpddos, *“IoPpioviens, Avoxvdos, 
and @appaxormAns (comedies of everyday life), and 
@Pirtiamos (a political play). 

FCG in. 567 fl , CAF 1. 436-42, FAC u 460 11. M P. 
MNEUIS, the sacred bull of the city of Heliopolis, who 
was worshipped there in the temple of Ka. His cult is 
similar in most respects to that of Apis at Memphis, 
although not so important in Greek and Roman religion. 
The cult of Mnews was combined with that of Apis in 
the temple at Memphis. 

A. Rusch, PW, s v. Mnevis, cols. 2285 A, A Erman, Religron d. 
Agypter (1934), 27 t. ‘lL. A. B. 


MODERATUS of Gades (c. A.D. 50—100) wrote vba- 
yopucat gyodai in eleven books. He tried to derive the 
main principles of Plato's metaphysics from Pythago- 
rean teaching, and treated the Pythagorean theory of 
number as a symbolic representation of metaphysical 
doctrine, the monad being the principle of rest and har- 
mony, the dyad the principle of change and multi- 
plicity. Ancient references show him to have played a 
great part in the formation of Neoplatonic doctrine, 
E. R. Dodds, CQ 1928, 125 ff , J. M Rast, TAPA 1962, 189 ff. 
W. D. R. 


MODESTINUS (3rd c. a.D.) has left a short piece in 
hexameters on Cupid Asleep. 
Duff, Minor Lat. Poets. 


MOERIS, an Atticist lexicographer, to be dated (prob- 
ably) not long after Phrynichus, and author of the 
extant Adfes Arrixdv xai ‘EXnvwv nara atoa.xeiov 
(sometimes called Azzriccorjs). The work decals with 
sundry points of grammar (accidence and syntax) and, 
mainly, with diction—the choice of words and their 
correct, ‘Attic’, forms and proper meanings. It was based 
on Aelius Dionysius, Phrynichus, Philemon, and the 
Synonyms of Herennius Philon of Byblus. Moeris 
recognizes the distinction between Old and New Attic; 
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as models he accepts Plato, Aristophanes, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, the orators, Herodotus, and Homer, but, 
unlike Phrynichus, none of the tragedians; both reject 
Middle and New Comedy. In the nature, merits, and 
limitations of his work he resembles Phrynichus (q.v. 3). 


EDITIONS. Hudson, 1712; Pierson, 1759; Bekker, 1833. 
Criticism. A. Maidhoff in M. Schanz, Beitr. 3 hist 
P. B. 


Syntax d. 
Griech. 19 (1912). 


R. F.; R. B. 


MOERIS, a lake in a basin on the west of the Nile 
valley, fed by the floods at high Nile. When Herodotus 
visited Egypt most of the basin was under water, though 
some land had been reclaimed in Pharaonic times; 
Ptolemy Philadelphus built dikes and canals to control 
the inflow, and so recovered about half the area of the 
lake. ‘This created the Arsinoite nome, which was largely 
peopled by foreign settlers and flourished till the decay 
of the third century A.D. ruined the irmgation system. 
The lake is now known as the Birket el-Kurin. 

R. P. Grenlell and A. S. Hunt, Faytim Towns (1900), J} Rall, 


Contributions to the Geography af Egypt (Curo, 1939), 178 f- 
j.G.M 


MOERO (or MYRO) of Byzantium (c. 300 B.C.), epic 
poctess; mother of the trugic poct Homerus; wrote 
poems of various kinds, including a Curses (Apai), a 
genre subsequently used by Kuphorion and Valerius 
Cato. 


F Susemihl, Gesch. griech. Litt Alea (18ọ1 2) i. 381. 


MOESIA was in the first instance the country of the 
Moesi, a Thracian tribe situated on the lower Danube 
in present-day Serbia, Little is heard of the Moesi 
before 29 B.C., when they were defeated and subdued 
by M. Crassus (Cass. Dio 51. 25. 1). They were placed for 
the time being under a praefectus and loosely attached to 
the province of Macedonia or of Illyricum. The date at 
which Mocsia was constituted a separate province is un- 
certam. The first imperial legate recorded there is A. 
Caecina in A.D. 6 (Cass. Dio 15. 29 3), who left his 
province to defence Sirmium aguinst the Pannonians. It 
is possible that an curler legate was P. Vinicius (cos. 
A.D. 2) attested on a dedication at Callatis (7G Rom. 1. 
654). The organization of the province in a definite form 
appears to have taken place under Tiberius (App. LI. 30). 
Henceforth Moesia extended along the lower Danube 
from near the river Drimus to the Black Sea; its southern 
frontier ran roughly along the main Balkan range. ‘The 
governor of Moesia also had under his supervision 
the Black Sea coast to the Struts of Kertch, and from 
the time of Vespasian, if not before, a Classis Moesica 
patrolled its northern waters. Under Domitian (a.D. 85-6) 
Moesia was split into two provinces, Superior and Inferior, 
with the river Ciabrus as the boundary, and the defences 
of the latter province were strengthened by an earthen 
wall across the Dobrudja. After the Dacian Wars of 
Trajan Moesia Superior was extended to comprise the 
plain between the Danube, the lower Theiss, and the 
Maros; Moesia Inferior was enlarged so as to overlap 
Dacia on the east bank of the Aluta. 

Moesia always remained a military borderland. Apart 
from the old-established Greek ciues on the Black Sea 
coast and from Naissus on the upper Morava, all its 
chief towns grew out of the Roman camps on the Danube 
—Singidunum (Belgrade), Vuminacium, Ratiaria, Oescus, 
Novae, Durostorum (Si/istria), and Troesmis. Under 
Hadrian or soon after, these places were constituted 
colonies or municipia of Italian pattern. Under the 
Roman peace the wheat and orchard lands of the lower 
Danube valley were well developed, and the Latin 
language obtained a firm hold among the native popula- 
tion, which had received repeated increments by trans- 
plantation of Dacians and kindred peoples across the 
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Danube. During the invasions of the third century 
Moesia became a principal storm-centre, but its cities 
at any rate were held until the sixth or seventh century. 

R. Syme, JRS 1934, 117 ff.; V Parvan, Dacta (1923), passim: 


A. Stein, Die Legaten von Moesta (1940); A. Mécay, Acta Arch. Acad. 
Scent. Hung. 1959, 283 ff. M.C ,J J. W. 


MOGONTIACUM (modern Mainz) commanded im- 
portant routes into the heart of Germany, and between i8 
and 13 P.C. a fortress was built here to hold two legions, 
serving as a hase for the mvasion of Germany ‘lhe umber 
fortress was replaced in stone in the second half of the 
first century A.D. and the garrison reduced to one legion 
after the rebellion of Saturninus (89). A large and impres- 
sive town grew up between the fortress and the Rhine, 
and the seat of the governor of Germania Superior was 
here. From the first century there was a fort on the right 
bank of the river guarding the head of the important 
bridge and there ts some evidence that this was replaced 
in the fourth century by a new fort like that at Cologne 
(see COLONIA AGRIFPINENSIS). The leyionary fortress was 
still garrisoned around 300 and possibly later, but in the 
later fourth century it had been abandoned and part of 
its area was included within the new town walls. The 
town scems to have had a flourishing Christian com- 
munity and was the seat of a bishopric. Mogontiacum was 
captured and destroyed by the barbarians in A.D. 406. 
D Daatz, in (Gymnauum) Germama Romana I, Romerstddte in 


Deutschland (1900); G. Behrens, Das frukchristliche und merowtigische 
Mainz (1950). PLS, 


MOLIONES (Modiove), the twin sons of Mohoné 
(onginally ‘Siamese’ twins, in the opinion of Schweitzer, 
Herakles (1922), 19; see contra Farnell, Fero-Cults, 
208, who makes this form of the legend Hesiodic and so 
comparatively late). Certainly in Homer (Il. 11. 750 fF.) 
they are normal und mortal, though sons of Poseidon; 
their names are Cteatus and Eurytus and they are married 
and have sons (2. 621). In the former passage they are 
encmies of the Pyhans; elsewhere (Apollod. 2. 139-40) 
they attack Heracles’ men and are afterwards arnbushed 
and killed by him. They are often (as in Homer) called 
Axropiwve, Actor being their mother’s mortal husband. 

H J.R. 


MOLOSSI, common name of tribes forming a tribal 
State (koinan) in Epirus, which originated in northern 
Pindus (including the Orestae, FGrH 1 F 107) and ex- 
panded southwards, reaching the Ambraciote Gulf c. 
370 B.C. The king exchanged oaths with his people in an 
annual ceremony and commanded the tribal army, and 
the royal house, “The Aeacidac’, claimed descent from 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. The earliest inscriptions, 
of the reign of Neoptolemus in 370-368 R.C., mention 
ten damtorgoi, a prostates, and a grammateus, all named 
by one of the ten constituent tribes. “The Molossians and 
their Allies’ formed a military coalition, analogous to “The 
I.acedaemonians and their Allies’, in which the Molos- 
sian king held the command as hegemon; Alexander the 
Molossian demonstrated its potentiality in south Italy in 
434-330 B.c. When the State was absorbed into the Epirote 
Alliance, the Molossian king commanded the army of the 
Alliance, and in this capacity Pyrrhus (q.v.) won his 
victories ın Italy and Sicily. After the fall of the monarchy 
c. 232 B.C. the Molossian State was a constituent part of 
the Epirote Confederacy, until it alone sided with Perseus 
of Macedon in 170 and was annihilated by Rome in 
167 B.C. 


Eph. Arch 1956, nscriptions); Hammond, Epirus. 
Reon eee N. G. L. H. 


MOMOS (Môpos), fault-finding personified, a literary 
figure, hardly mythological (though he occurs in Hesiod, 
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Theog. 214, among the children of Night) and quite 
divorced from cult. Callimachus makes use of him (Dian. 
113 and fr. 393 Pf.) as the mouthpiece of views which 
he opposes, while in Lucian (as Jupp. Trag. 19 ff.) he 
amusingly voices the author’s satires on the conventional 
(popular Stoic) theology, or otherwise makes fun of his 
fellow gods. He is a figure in a fable, also cited by 
Lucian (Nigr. 32; cf. Hermot. 20, Ver. Hist. 2. 3). 

H J.R. 


MONA (1) T'he Isle of Man (Caesar, BGall. 5. 13. 3). 

(2) Anglesey. As a centre of Druidism it was attacked 
by Suetonius Paulinus (a.D. 60), who was baulked of 
success by Boudicca’s revolt. It was reduced by Agricola 
in 78. It shows scant traces of romanization, but copper- 
mining und the pax Romana increased the quality and 
quantity of its village hfe. A late Roman fort exists at 
Holyhead. Welsh tradition speaks of an Irish invasion 
(sth c.), repelled by Cunedda, whose descendants ruled 
here. 

Roval Commission on Historical Monuments (Wales), Anglesey, 


livn xc, C. Fox, Jund of the Iron sige at Liyn Cerrig Bach (1940) 
C.E 5. 


MONARCHY (Baodeia). Greek monarchy includes 
several entirely separate institutions. The kingdom of 
‘heroic’ times denotes the Mycenaean lordship as well 
as the Homeric and legendary kingdom. Its core was 
military leadership, but the Myccnaeans were at the same 
time priest-kings and heads of an claborate royal house- 
hold. In the period of renewed migrations the king was 
the military chief of the tribe again; the Spartan, and even 
more the Macedonian, kings were survivals of this type. 
It was a hereditary kingship, achnowledged by the as- 
sembly of the armed people, and its power was limited 
by other ‘kings’, 1.e. the heads of the aristocracy, and 
their council. The second type was what the Greeks 
called tyranny (q.v.), an individual and democratic ruler- 
ship arising from the aristocratic polis. The third species 
of Greek monarchy was moie theoretical. Usually 
Greeks of the fifth century n.c. knew monarchy only as 
barbarian despotism. But the political philosophy of the 
Sophists and the Socratic Schools, fighting against 
democracy, established the ideal of the rule of the 
strongest or of the best man, of the ruler ‘by nature’ 
(voe). Some of the writers of the fourth century, 
especially Xenophon and Isocrates, became rather 1m- 
pressed by some real attempts to found monarchies, e.g. 
the younger tyranny in Syracuse, the rules of Jason of 
Pherae, of the kings of Cyprus, of Mausolus of Caria; 
and the conflict between the Greck city-states and Philip 
of Macedon found its reflection in the antithesis of 
democratic and monarchic ideas. "The reigns of Alexan- 
der and his successors ended the theoretical contro- 
versies, as far as any practical purpose went. Iellenistic 
monarchy combined the people’s kingship of Macedon, 
the individual ambitions of Greek ‘royal men’, and 
oriental traditions of theocratic despotism. lts character- 
istic features were: rule over a large territory, dynastic 
government and succession, and ruler-worship. This 
monarchy was supported by the philosophical idea of 
the rule of the truly wise man. It exercised a marked 
influence on Roman monarchy and imperial administra- 
tion. 


V. Ehrenberg, The Greek State (1960), I. Cerfaux and J. Tondriau, 
Le Culte des souverains dans la civilsation greco-romane (1957); 
F. Taeger, Charisma i (1958); K. E Stroheker, Dionysios L. (1958); 
II. Berve, ‘Konig Hieron II, Abh. Akad. Munich 1959. E. 


MONETA, a title of Juno (q.v.). The name is probably 
connected with the root of monere (‘mindful’, ‘reminder’) 
and hence 1s used occasionally (Livius Andronicus, in 
Priscian, 2, 198 Keil; Hyg. praef. Fab. 3 and 27) to 
translate Mnemosyne. There is no indication, however, 
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that any cult of a goddess so named, independent of 
Juno, ever existed. Her temple stood on the Arx under 
S. Maria in Aracocl: (sce Platner-Ashby, 289 f.; Nash, 
Pict, Dict. Rome. 515 tt), having been vowed in 345 B.C. 
and dedicated the next year (Livy 7. 4—6), apparently 
replacing an older shrine where the sacred geese had been 
kept (Plut. Cam. 27). Cicero (Div. 1. 101) explains the title 
by a story that a warning voice was heard from it direct- 
ing the proper sacrifice after an carthquake. An adjoining 
building contained the mint of the Roman State for some 
tune (Livy 6. 20. 13; cf. Platner—Ashby, loc. cit. and 
345 f.); hence moneta came to mean ‘mint’, and so passed 
into modern languages. H. J. R. 


MONEY. In Minoan Crete (as in all Ancient Oriental 
cultures) metal measured by weight seems to have been 
used as money. The usage persisted in non-Hellenic 
Italy until finally superseded by Roman coinage. Cattle 
were used us money in the early Iron Age ({lomeric 
Grecce and Italy). Tools also were passed as tokens, the 
form and not the weight or metal purity being of ım- 
portance for exchange. In the time of Homer money 
chiefly took the form of axes, which occur in finds and 
(perhaps) in Linear A and B inscriptions. Written sources 
and finds point to the use in carly Greece and prehistoric 
Kurope of tripods, cauldrons, rings, anchors, metal 
‘cakes’, and scales for weighing (the ‘talent’ of Tlomer, 
unless this was a bar of gold). Obolot also (iton spits), 
which later gave the name to a small Greek coin, are 
well known, both by tradition and from finds and an early 
inscription. This primitive ‘tool’ money was connected 
with public sacrifices and religion. 

A few decades before 600 n.c. the coinage was invented 
in Asia Minor, where East and West met, and was per- 
fected in the Greek motherland, where small silver coins 
replaced local ‘tool? money. It combined the principle 
that the exterior of any medium of exchange should be of 
conventional type and unalterable form, with the Ancient 
Oriental preference for bars ol a given weight and metal 
content 

Changes in the price of bullion, of course, influenced 
the policy of Greck and Roman mints. T'he ratio of 
silver to gold was 1 : 13 or 134 1n the Lydian and Persian 
Empires of the sixth century; 1 : 14-17 1n the later years 
of Pericles; 1 : 10 m Athens during the Peloponnesian 
War; r : 11-12 in Greece and Persia in the early fourth 
century, I : 10 from the later years of Philp; 1 : 13$ c. 
280 B.C.; 1:10 c. 189 B.C.; 1:9 under Sulla; 1: 12 
under Augustus; 1:13 under Nero and Vespasian; 
t: 8-11 in the eatly third century A.p.; 1: 10 1n the carly 
fourth century, 1 : 18 under Constantine the Great; r: 


16-8 340; 3 :14°4 397; 1:18 from 410 to 422 or so; 
1:14°4 538; 1:6 c. 541; 1:12°5 in the later sixth 
century. 


The ratio of bronzeto silver was r : e. 150 in the fifth 
century; I : 50—70 from Alexander’s time to c. 220 0.C.; 
1: 120 from c. 220 to ¢. 149 B.C.; 1 : 112 from r. 149 to 
89 5.C.; 1 : 56 from 89 B.C. to, perhaps, the third century 
A.D.; 1 7125 in A.D. 396 and 1: 100 in A.D. 538. The 
decline in value of the precious metals during Alexander’s 
campaigns, and their rise in consequence of the economic 
crisis in the third century A.D., can clearly be seen from 
these figures. 

By a law of Constantine (A.D. 325) theamperial treasury 
had to accept both minted and unminted gold at the same 
rate, and gold coins had to be valued according to their 
actual weight. ‘he Greek preference for comed money 
wus not to the same extent shared by the Late Roman 
world, which had seen the terrible inflation of the third 
century A.D. and reverted of necessity to a more primitive 
currency system. See COINAGE (GREEK, ROMAN.) 


Kl. Pauly, s.vv. ‘coactor’, ‘Giroverkehr’, ‘Inflation’, 'Kalendarion’, 
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Kredit’; St. Bolin, State and Currency in the Roman Empire to 300 
AD. (Toan): A. R. Burnas, Money and Monetary Pohey in Early Times 
(1927). M. H. Crawford, FRS 1964, 29 ff Gl Downey, A History of 
Antioch in Syria (1961), 540 fl,n 167 F M. Ilechelhem, Histona 
Mundi iv (1956), 410ff., 430 ff., 458 ff; Handwörterbuch der 
Sozialunsvenschaften (1963), wv. ‘Geld- und Muenzgeschichte T’; 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums (1938), index, s.v ‘Geld’; An 
Ancient Economic History i (1958), 197 f., n (1964), 19 ff., 166 ff 
Jones, Later Rom Emp., mdex, s v. ‘gold’, ‘silver’ K Revhng, s.v. 
Geld’ in PW and in Ebert, Reallextkon der Vorgeschuhte sv. 
‘Wertverhneltms’ m v. Schroetter, Warterbuih der Muenzkunde 
( 1 930). L. C. West- A. C. Johnson, Currency in Roman and Byzantine 
Egypt (1944). F. M. H. 


MONOPOLIES. The earliest Greck State monopolies 
(for certain crafts in Sparta and Epidamnus) were political 
rather than economic. A later stage of progress in public 
administration 1s represented by the State currency 
control of the Atuc Empire in the fifth century a.c. and 
of Olbia after 400; monopolies for the production of 
silphium in Cyrene, of alum in Lipara, and of salt in 
Rome, as well as others fort he import or export of 
certain products in Athens, Clazomenac, Heraclea, 
Lampsacus, and Selymbria; of banking in Byzantium; 
and of trade and craftsmanship in the camp of the Persian 
satrap Datames (carly 4th c.). 

Hellenistic monopolies —in striking contrast to the 
Classical period—-were more concerned with the State’s 
own citizens than with foreigners. We find ferry control 
in Delos and Miletus; salt control m the empire of 
Lysimachus; control of salt, oil, and perhaps parchment, 
petfumes, and public baths in parts of the Seleucid 
Empire. A complete monopoly system in the Ptolemaic 
Empire covered the production, sale, and import of oils, 
textiles, beer, leather, perfumes, papyrus, the output of 
mines and quarnies, currency and banking, hunting, fish- 
mg, Meat sales, goose-breeding, and the management of 
public baths. This system included gigantice commercial 
and industrial enterprises, for which schedules regulating 
production were issued annually, wholesale and retail 
prices were fixed, and prohibitive customs duties imposed, 
very few enterprises escaping notice. 

The monopolics of the Roman Principate were nothing 
more than exclusive focal Concessions to private capitalists. 
We know of such im Roman Fgypt, controlling salt, 
on, perfumes, baths, dyeing, kiln-dried bricks, alum, 
the goldsmith's trade, the wool trade, ferries, some 
Indian imports from the Red Sea, and (perhaps) beer, 
papyrus, and pamung. Other sources mention con- 
trol of banks m Mylasa and Pergamum, ferries in Myra, 
bakeries m Ephesus; a salt-monopoly in Palmyra, a 
complete regional sales control in Baetocaece (in Syria); 
a monopoly of balsam in Falestine, of purple in Tyre, of 
wood ın the Lebanon. The metallum Vipascense, a mining 
district in Spain, had public monopolies which covered 
banking, auctioning, fulling, leather production, baths, 
and the barber’s trade. Late Roman monopolies for 
salt, sulk, purple, production of arms, and the various 
monopoly experiments of Justinian should also be men- 
tioned. See AGRICULTURE, BANKS, COMMERCE, FINANCE, 
INDUSTRY, 


A M. Andreades, 4 History of Greek Public Finance (1933), index, 
sv. E. Bikerman, Les lnstirtutians des Nelcucides (1998), 106 tF. J. 
Dingen, ‘Papyrus Revenue Laws’, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden 
aus Aegypten. Suppl 1 (1982). Krank, Eron. Survey 1 v (index). 
A. van Gromngen, Aristote, le second livre de l Fconomique (1933). 
F. M. Hachelhem, PH ,»s v ‘Monopole’, Hconomic History (1y38), 
14¥.; ‘Hyzantimische Seiden’, Ciba Rundschau 1949; sin Ancient 
Economic History w? (1964), 149 fl, 161, 238 ff Jones, Later Rom. 
Imp , index. J. Karayannopulos, Das Minanzwesen des fruhby zantin- 
ischen Staates (1958), 234 11 M. Th. Lenger, Corpus des ordonnances 
des Prolémées (1964). M Lichtheim, Demote Ostraca From Medinet 
Habu (1957), 5 ff R. H McDowell, Uma. of Michigan Studies. 
Hum. Ser. xxxvi (1935). Cl. Préaux, L'Economte rovale des Lagides 
(1939), 61 ff M Rostovtzeff, ¥C/S 3 (1012), 1 f; Hellenistic World. 
Roman Empr (indexes). Walbank, Polvhus 1, 500. S. L Wallace, 
Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (1938), 181 j ti 
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MONOTHEISM. Apart from the influence of developed 


Judaism and Christianity, no such thing as monotheism, 
i.c. the refusal to use the predicate ‘God’ of any but one 
Being, existed ın classical antuuquity; even theistic philo- 
sophers acknowledged tht existence of subordinate deities 
besides the supreme one. Locally it was usual enough to 
refer to one particular deity as ‘the god’ or ‘the goddess’, 
e.g. Athena at Athens, Apollo at Delphi. But a turther 
tendency towards monotheism may be detected at any 
rate in Greek popular religion as interpreted by non- 
philosophical authors. This takes the form of an inereas- 
ing supremacy of Zeus. Even in Homer (I. 8. 18 27) he 
is much stronger than all the other gods put together; 
later authors tend to use ‘Zeus’, ‘the pods’, ‘God’ indiseri- 
munately, e.g. Hesiod, Op. 42 and 47, where the same act 
is ascribed, first to ‘the gods’, then to Zeus. To Aeschylus 
(Ag. 160 ff.) Zeus is the supreme moral governor of the 
universe, though even there the existence of other gods 
is clearly recognized (169 {T.). Hellenistic writers favour 
vague phrases like 70 Ocior, 76 baipedriov. 


Nilsson, GG'R 17. 220, 421, Wi. 546. H.J R., 11. W. P. 


MONS SACER, a hill near Rome just beyond the Anio 
(q.v.) on the roud to Nomentum (q.v.). In 494 and 449 
B.C. the plebeians left Rome, returning only when the 
patricians granted concessions puarantced by a lex 
sacrata. ‘he Mons Sacer, for obvious aetiological reasons, 
was represented as the destination of the seceding 
plebeians (Livy 2. 32; 3. 52; Festus, 422, 423 L.). 

E. T. S. 


MONTANISM wis a prophetic movement among the 
Christians of Asia Minor. It emerged in Phrygia prob- 
ably c. A.D. 172(cf. Eus. Chron. under 12th year of Marcus 
Aurchus), though Epiphamius (Faer. 48. 1) gives 156-7 
as the beginning. Montanus was soon joined by two 
prophctesses, Prisca and Maximulla, and together they 
proclaimed the approaching descent of New Jerusalem 
near the Phrygian village of Pepuza. Their message seems 
to have been purely eschatological and apocalyptic, with 
a reiterated stress on the glory of martyrdom, the re- 
quirement of ritual purity attained by rigorous fasts and 
penances, and freedom from the encumbrances of daily 
life. The movement was strongly opposed by the bishops 
throughout Asia Minor, who denied the validity of 
prophecy uttered, hke Montanus’, while the prophet was 
in a state of ecstasy. Despite the non-fulfilment of the 
prophet's promises, Montanism gained a firm hold on the 
country arcas of Phrygia, and an important series of 
Montanist mscriptions openly proclaiming the Christian 
belicfs of those commemorated have been found in the 
'Tembris valley in northern Phrygia. Dating 249-79, they 
are the earliest undisguisedly Christian inscriptions out- 
side the Roman catacombs. It became an organized 
Church with a hicrarchy that included the ranks 
of Patriarch and Koinonos (companion of Christ) as 
well as bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Though it per- 
sisted in Asia Minor until the eighth century its greatest 
triumph was its spread to Roman Africa where it won the 
allegiance of Tertullian (qg.v.) c. 207. Montanism shows 
how apocalyptic hopes often underlay the apparent culm 
of rural Asia Minor ın the Antonine period. Its immediate 
success showed also that rural Christianity was likely to 
take difierent forms from those accepted ın the Graeco- 
Roman towns. 

Euseb Hist Eccl 5. 16f. and Epiph. Adet Haer 48 preserve 
fragments of Montanist prophecies and of anti-Montanist works. 
N Bonwetach, Texte 2ur Geschichte des Montamsmus (Liectzmann’s 
Kleine Texte, no. 129, 1941). See also P. de Labnolle, La Crise 
montantste (1913), W Schepelern, Der Montanismus und die phrygische 
Kulte (German transl., 19290); W. M. Calder, Bull Rvdands Libr 1923, 
409 F and Anatolian Studies, 1955, 2711, W H C Frend, Martyr- 
dom and Persecution... in the Early Church (1965), 290 a EOF 


MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM 
MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM. The so-called 


Monumentum Ancyranum is one of the four documents 
written by Augustus which were deposited with the 
Vestal Virgins and were read in the Senate after his 
death. It was ‘a record of his enterprises (index rerum 
a se gestarum), which he wished to be engraved on two 
bronze tablets placed outside his Mausoleum’ (Suet. Aug. 
101). The proper title 1s consequently Jndex rerum 
gestarum, Neither a MS. copy nor the original inscription 
near the Mausoleum is preserved. But copies were set up 
in some, if not all, of the provinces. The greater part of 
the text has been recovered from a copy found in 15§§5 at 
Ancyra (q.v.) in Galatia, on the walls of a mosque which 
had been the temple of Rome and Augustus. It consists 
of the original Latın text and a Greek translation. Another 
copy, far more fragmentary, has been found at Apollonia 
in Pisidia. The Greek translation is here the same as in 
the text of Ancyra, which proves its official inspiration. 
A third fragmentary copy of the Latin text was found at 
Antioch ın Pisidia ın 1914 (so-called Monumentum 
Antiochenum). As Antioch was a Roman colony, ıt was 
probably considered unnecessary to add a Greek text. 

The Monumentum Ancyranum contains four parts: 
(1) the honores received by Augustus (chs. 1-14); (2) a 
statement of the moncy spent on public objects trom his 
private means (chs. 15-24); (3) the res gestae proper, an 
account of his victorious expeditions and conquests 
(25-33); (4) a concluding statement about his position 
in the Roman State. A short appendix, written after his 
death, follows. 

The document represents itself as composed in 
Augustus’ last year, apparently after 27 June A.D. 14 (cf. 
chs. 4 and 8), but since the Res Gestae were already 
mentioned in the testarment of Augustus, which was 
written on 3 Apr. A.D. 13, the text obviously has been 
retouched either by Augustus himself or by the editor. 
Further, possibly the document was written by Augustus 
many vears before his death and then revised more than 
once. Yet no certain evidence of successive stages has 
been discovered, 

'The document has a clear internal unity. Part I 
demonstrates Augustus’ exceptional position in the State 
and his fundamental respect for Roman liberty. In parts 
2 and 3 Augustus justifies his position by what he achieved 
with his own private money and under his own military 
command. ‘he concluding sentences state again that 
he restored the Republic and consequently obtained a 
superior authority and the qualification of pater patriae. 
"The style is that of the Roman texts concerning triumphs. 
The content gives us a profound insight into the way in 
which Augustus wished to be appreciated. 


EDITIONS AND COMMENTARILS By Mommsen (2nd ed. 1884); 
E G. Hardy (1923); W.M Ramsay and A. v. Premerstein, ‘Monu- 
mentum Annochenum’, Klio, Voihett 19 (1927); J. Gagé (1935, the 
best); J. D. Newby, Numismatic Commentary a the Res Gestae of 
Augustus (U S.A 1938); IL Volkmann (1957), Malcovati’, (1902) 
with full hibhography, P. A Rrunt- J. M Aaa. (1067) 

H. Dessau, Kho 1929, 261 AL; U. Wilcken, Stutz Preuss Akad. 
oa 772 Ĥ.; 19712, 225 ff , W Tnsshn, RA. Mus 1932, 335 ft 

Weber, Princeps 1, 1936 (cf E Tlohl, Phil. Wochenschr 1937, 

ua ff; id Aho 1937, 323, and W Kolbe, Gotl. Anz 1910, 152 

Gage, Rev. It Lat. 1939, 33 4.; A. Feriubino, Augustus Studi 
mm occasione del bumilenarte augusteo (1938), 48 f., H Hardon, 
Les Empereurs et les lettres latines (1940), 7 ff 3 E Sc hoenbaucr, Sitz. 
Wien 1946, : Levi, Rw. Fl 1047, 189 fT, E. ‘Hohl, 
Mus. Helv. 1947, 101 ff.; A. M. Lauton, Wien Stud 1949, 107 ft.: 
W. Steidle, Sueton (1051), 174 tl ; F. E. Adcock, JRS 1952, 10 ff.; 
id CQ 1951, 130 fl., H. Volkmann, Ist. 1954, 81 fE; W. Seyfarth, 
Phalol. 1957, 305 fi. A. M 


MOPSUS, two diviners of the same name, for the 
legend is quite irreconcilable with the mythological 
chronology. In one set of authorities (e.g. Pind. Pyth. 4. 
191) he 1s the Argonauts’ prophet and therefore is con- 
temporary with the generation before the Trojan War; 
he 1s son of Ampyx or Ampycus (Ap. Rhod. 1. 1083) 
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and comes from Titaresos (i.e. Dodona); he dies on the 
journey (4. 1502 ff.), bitten by a serpent in Libya. In 
another (as Paus. 7. 3. 2) he is son of Manto, daughter of 
Tiresias (q.v.), by Rhacius the Cretan; he 1s connected 
with the oracle at Claros, and there mects Calchas (q.v.) 
and causes his death by outdoing him in a contest of 
divination; this was after the Trojan War. He shared with 
Amphilochus (q.v.) his oracle-shrine in Cilicia. His name 
occurs in local place-names there, and in the late eighth- 
century bilingual hieroglyph inscription at Karatepe 
(e.g. G. L. Huxley, Crete and the Luwians (1941), 47 {1.). 
H. J. R.; H. W. P. 


MORGANTINA (Latin Murgantia), a city of east- 
central Sicily long unidentified, can now be certainly 
located on Serra Orlando, a steep-sided ridge projecting 
for some 3 kilometres eastwards from Aidone. Its acro- 
polis, still called ‘Cittadella’, commands a wide expanse 
of the western part of the Piana di Catania, and 1s the 
site of the carlicst settlement (early 7th c. n.c.), the Italic 
affinities of which reflect Strabo’s (6. 1. 6) story of the 
Morgetes. Greek pottery and masonry suggest that 
scttlers, probably from Catana or Leontini, established 
themselves ¢. 560, on good terms with the natives. In the 
fifth century and afterwards the city was within the 
Syracusan orbit, save for its capture by Ducetius (q.v ) 
in 459 (Diod. Sic. II. 78. 5) and its cession by Syracuse 
to Camana in 424 (Thuc. 4. 65). Refortified under 
Timoleon, ıt was replanned and resettled under Aga- 
thocles and Hieron lI (qq.v.). The agora on two levels, 
linked by a monumental stairway, was flunked by a 
theatre, stoa, and other public buildings. It suffered in 
the Second Punic War, having supported Carthage, and 
was handed over for settlement to Rome's Spanish 
auxiliaries. By the end of the republican period it had 
lapsed into decay; Strabo refers to it (6. 2. 4) as no longer 
existing. 


E. Syoqvist, Atti del settrmo congresso interna’: male di archeologia 
classica n (1967), 61 ff 1d Konaàus 1962, 52 A ort Stillwell, Kokan. 
1905/5, 579 fl, Fo Syoqvist and R. Sullwell, excavation reports in 
aAJarch 1957 and succeeding years. A G.M. 


MORMO (Mopyw y also Muppodury, Moppwyv), a figure like 
Empusa, Gello, and Lamia (qgq.v.), and equated with the 
last two by schol. on Vheoc. 15. 40; he says she was a 
queen of the Laestrygones (q.v.) who lost her own 
children and so trics to lall those of others. Her name is 
sometimes a mere interjection (J'heoc. loc. cit.; Ar. 
Eq. 693). See Tamborino in PW’, s.v. H. J. R. 


MORPHEUS. Three of the sons of Sleep, Morpheus, 
Tkelos or Phobetor, and Phantasos, send respectively 
visions of human forms (wopdaz), beasts, and inanimuate 
objccts (Ov. Mlet. 11. 633 fT). 


MORSIMUS, son of Philocles and grand-nephew of 
Aeschylus, oculist and tragic poet, a frigid or uninspired 
writer, often ridiculed by comic poets of the fifth century 
(Suda, s.v.; Ar. Pax 803 and schol.), though he may 
have had his admirers (A1. Ran. 151). 


MORYCHUS (Mepvyos). Lexicographers and paroemio- 
graphers (q.v.) explain a saying ‘sillier (uwporepos) than 
Morychus, who neglects mnside affairs and sits outside’ as 
alluding to a statue of Dionysus in Sicily, surnamed 
Morychus, which was outside his temple; their authority 
is Polemon. H. J. R. 


MOSAIC. The history of mosaic work in the classıcal 
world begins c. 400 B.C. with the pavements, showing 
two-dimensional, mainly white-on-dark, geometric and 
figured designs, made of natural, unshaped pebbles for 
the floors of private houses at Olynthus. Somewhat more 
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elaborate pebble pavements, with a more extended use 
of colour, dating from the late fourth and early third 
centunes, have come to light in houses at Pella; and 
northern Greece seems to have been the centre from 
which this technique passed to other lands—southern 
Greece, Sicily, Asia Minor, and Alexandria. Recent 
finds at Morganuna have suggested that it was Sicilian 
mosaicists of the mid third century n.c. who invented 
the new technique of making both black-and-white and 
coloured pavements of marble, stone, and tile tesserae, 
for abstract patterns, at first irregularly shaped, then 
squared, and smoothed flat on the upper surface (opus 
tessellatum), and, for three-dimenstonal figure work, 
subtly cut and curved and similarly smoothed (opus 
vermiculatum: cf. emblemata  vermiculata (Lucilius); 
vermiculatae ad effigies rerum et anıimuhum crustae (Pliny, 
HN 35. 2)). We learn from Athenaeus (Detpnosophistae 
6. 207 c) that Hicron of Syracuse sent to the reigning 
Ptolemy a luxury ship with floor mosaics in which the 
whole story of the Jrad was represi nted ; and it seems that 
this type of ‘painting: with tesserae’ spread from Sicily 
along the trade routes to Alexandria, Delos, Pergamum, 
and eventually, from the second century B.C. onwards, to 
Rome and other Italan sites. One of the most famous 
Hellenistic mosucists was Sosus of Pergamum, of whom 
it is recorded (Pliny, ZIN 36. 184, where Sosus’ works 
appear to be classed as examples ot lithostrotum) that he 
made a representation of a floor strewn with the unswept 
debris of a meal (asarotos oikos) and a panel (emblema) 
showmg doves drinking trom a wine-cup: there are 
Roman mosaic copies extant of both these pictures. Of 
surviving Hellenistic mosaic pavements, some of the 
best preserved are in private houses at Delos, dating, for 
the most part, from the second century R.C. 

The Hellenistic emblema, with its surround of abstract 
or feometric patterns, was essentially a picture mtended 
to be seen from a single viewpoint, like an easel or mural 
painting. It resembled a patterned rug laid in the centre 
of, or at the entrance to, a room. But in Italy and other 
western lands, particularly in northern Africa, there soon 
developed a tendency to regard a mosaic pavement us a 
carpet covering the entire floor with an all-over design 
that could be enjoyed trom every angle; and under the 
Early Empire the emblema gradually passed out of 
fashion. In Italy in the later first, second, and third cen- 
turics A.D. the favourite type of pavement was the all- 
over black-and-white one, cither composed entirely of 
geometric und floral motifs o; of figure scenes drawn in 
black silhouette against a white ground. Meanwhile, in 
the provinces, gay polychrome pavements, both abstract 
and figured, were iminensely popular, on into the fourth 
century, when they also appeased more frequently in 
Italy. On eastern sites, such as Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 
where there has been excavated a splendid series of 
datable pavements running from c. A.D. 100 to the sixth 
century, the Hellenistic emblema tradition persisted tll 
the fourth century, but was then replaced by the Western 
idea of a mosaic us an all-over carpet design in which the 
interest 1s diffused throughout the floor. 

Another technique employed for Roman pavements is 
that of opus sectile (distinguished from opus tessellatum by 
Vitruvius (7. 1. 3) and Suctonius (Diz. lul. 46)), in which 
the mosaic consists of relatively large, thin, shaped pieces 
of coloured marble forming all-over geometric or floral 
patterns. This technique ts tound on floors dating from 
the first century B.C. to the fourth century A.D.; and in 
the late-antique period it was also used for elaborate 
figure scenes on walls. "The term mustuum opus occurs in 
late literary sources as applied exclusively to wall and 
vault mosaics, of which many more examples dating 
from before the Christian Empire have survived than 
was formerly supposed. Wall mosaics made of glass-paste 
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tesserae are known as fountain and nymphaeum decora- 
tions and even as figured panel pictures at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum; and we have examples of mosaics on the 
walls and vaults of baths, tombs, ctc., of the second, 
third, and fourth centuries, the Christian mosaics of the 
mid third century in the Mausoleum of the Juhi under 
St. Peter’s in Rome, and the ‘neutral’ fourth-century 
vault mosaics in the Church of Santa Costanza, also in 
Rome, being among the most notable instances. The 
earlicst Christian floor mosaics, such as those ın the 
fourth-century cathedral and house-oratories at Aquileia 
(q.v.), display an intriguing mixture of pagan and 
Christian motifs. Church mosaics on walls and vaults of 
the fourth and fifth centuries featuring exclusively 
biblical and other sacred subjects le outside the scope 
of this article. 

D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olvnthus v (1979), 1 B.; Pella: 
Archacology 1958, 247 ff; 1964, rii f1.; Morgantına, ctc.: sirt 
Bulletin 1960, 245 fl.; Rome ‘and Italy: Amer. Acad. Rome 
1931, 1 ff; 1936, 67 Ñ.: rogo, 81 R.; E. Pemice, Dre hellerastische 
Kunst in Pompen ti: Pavim nte und figyuiliche Mosatken (1948); 
D Lev, Antioch Mosaic Pavements (1947), Antioch, etc.: Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers avn, 1963, 070 f ; K. Parlasca, Die romischen Mosathen 
m Deutschland (1950); V. von Gonzenbach, Die ronuschen Mosaiken 
der Schwere (1901), Gaul and Atrica: Jnventaire des masatques de la 


Gaule ct de l alfamue 1, i (1911), pls. 1911,1, m, n. d., pls, 1922; 2, 


1910 pls. 1913; 3, 1991 pls 1925, S Aungemma, Tripolitania 31; 


I monumenti d'arte decurativu: pte. i: t mosaics (1960) J. M. C.T. 


MOSCHION, tragic poet, probably of the third cen- 
tury n.C., wrote a Telephus and two historical plays, the 
Thennstocles and the Men of Pherae, the theme of which 
was perhaps the death of Alexander of Pherac. A long 
tragment on the origins of civilization recalls in some 
points Aeschylus, PV 436 f., and his style, though 
uneven, shows greater boldness than that of most of the 
late tragic pocts. 

TGF &12-16. A W. P.-C, 
MOSCHUS of Syracuse, described by the Suda as a 
pupil of Aristarchus, must have flourished c. 150 B.C. 
This agrees with the Suda's further statement that the 
chronological order of the three Bucolic poets was Theo- 
critus, Moschus, Bion. The same authority calls Moschus 
a grammarian, but no traces of such activity survive un- 
Jess we identify him with the Moschus mentioned by 
Athenaeus (11. 485 e) as author of a work on Rhodian 
Words. 

Works. Three extracts (respectively thirteen, nine, 
and cight hexameters) are preserved by Stobacus from 
Moschus’ Bucolica. The first contrasts the pleasures of 
the countryman with the hard Jot of the fisher, The two 
others arc erotic paegma, having little or no connexion 
with Bucolic. ‘The three extracts are probably complete, 
as it were cpigrams in hexameters. Similar in kind are 
two other pieces, twenty-nine hexameters entitled “The 
Runaway Love and an epigram (Anth. Plan. 4. 200) on 
Eros as Ploughman. Finally, several MSS. of the Bucolic 
Corpus assign to Moschus an epyllion in 166 hexameters 
with the title Europa, in which the Rape of Europa by 
Zeus is gracefully narrated, The disproportionate spice 
(25 hnes) given to the description of Europa's basket is 
in the Alexandrian manner, as is also the introductory 
dream. Moschus’ style ts sometimes too sugared, but he 
has the merit of using a fairly simple vocabulary. Metric- 
ally the fragments and The Runaway Love conform to 
Callimachus’ rules, but the /uropa ıs less strict, a fact 
which has led some to dispute Moschus’ authorship. He 
1s ulso credited in some sources with the Lament for Bion 
and the Megara. The former must be by some disciple of 
Bion (q.v.); the latter, a duct ın hexameters between 
Heracles’ mother and wife (who gives her name to the 
picce), in which they vie with each other in bewailing 
the anxicties caused by his long absence, may be a 
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product of Moschus’ muse in a tearful mood, but may 
equally well belong to some, other late Hellenistic poet. 


Texts. W. Bühler, Hermes, Finzelschriften, Heft 13 (1960) (text 
and commentary ot Europa); A. S. F. Gow (1952), 132 ¢f.; U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hucolict Graeci’ (1910), 91, 106, 120, 
131, 138, Ph. Legrand, Bucoliques grecs u (1927), 135 ff 

GENERAL Lritnaiukne. P. Maas, PW, 8.v. ‘Moschos (2)'. 

E. A. B. 


MOTY A (modern S. Pantaleo), an islet which an artificial 
causeway joined to western Sicily, in Elymian territory. 
Colonized by the Phoenicians in the carly seventh cen- 
tury, it became onc of the three great military and com- 
mercial strongholds of Carthaginian Sicily (Panormus 
and Solocis being the others). Nevertheless it underwent 
a good deal of Hellenic cultural influence. Dionysius I 
(q.v.) sucked it in 397 R.C. after a memorable siege, and 
it was not resurrected thereafter, the Carthaginians pre- 
ferring to colonize Lilybacum (q.v.) nearby. (Pausanias 
(5. 25. 5) appears to confuse Motya with Motyca (modern 
Modica) in southern Sicily.) 


J. 1. S. Whitaker, Motya (1921); Dunhabin, Western Greeks, esp. 
22, NVAO; B S. J. Isserlin et al. The Annual af Leeds Uniti ersity 
Oriental Soctety 1962-3, 84 tf., V. "usa, Alozra 1-1in (1964-7) 

A.G W. 


MOUNTAIN CULTS. There is no classical Greek or 
ltalian cult of a mountain as such, but several indications 
that such cult may once have existed. Mountains are 
fairly prominent ın Greek myths; thus Atlas (q.v.), at 
once mountain and Titan, although classically placed in 
Africa (the Atlas range), probably was orginally a 
mountain of Arcadia. Helicon and Cithacron contend for 
a prize of song (Corinna, fr. 1 Page), and Helicon 1s 
represented by a wild-looking figure (BCH xiv, plates ix, 
x; cf. Kern, Rel. d. Griech. 1. 42). Earth brings forth the 
mountains in Hesiod (Theog. 129), though they are not 
said to be gods but haunts (€vavdAor) of the gods. his is 
in accordance with much that 1s told of various deities, 
Pan (Hymn. Hom. 19 Allen, 7), the Nymphs (Eur. Bacch. 
951, and often; the next lme mentions Pan also), Rhea 
(Fur, Hel. 1301 ff., where she is curiously identified with 
Demeter), and above all Zeus, among whose best-known 
titles are Olympius and Lycacus, It 1s quite possible (see 
Kern, ihid.; cf. 77) that Zeus, who as ‘cloud-gatherer’ 
may be seen at work on the tops of hills, absorbed or 
displaced many ancicnt cults of mountain gods: for 
his mountain-cults cf. Cook, Zeus n. 868 fE., and art. 
HYPSISTOS. Of cults on mountains of gods other than Zeus 
who are certainly not themselves mountains personified 
there 1s abundant evidence from the familiar Cretan 
representation (see, e.g., Nilsson, GGR 1’, Tafel 18, nr. 
1) of a goddess standing on top of a conventionalized hill 
onwards, as in the case of all the deities mentioned above. 
See TMOLUS, 

For Italy, the clearest example of a mountain cult is 
perhaps Soranus (identified ın historical times with 
Apollo or Dis Pater, Verg. Aen. 11. 785; Servius ad loc.), 
the god ot Mt. Soracte; the legend, connected as ıt is 
with a cave on the mountain (Servius ibid.) suggests a 
divine power which actually lives in Soracte and does 
not simply choose to roam on the sides or summit. See 
Wissowa, RA 238, and contrast Latte, RR 148. 

H. J. R. 


MUCIA (PW ‘Mucius’ 98) TERTIA, daughter of 
Scaevola (q.v. 4), sister or cousin of two Metelli (qq.v. 9 
and 10), married Pompey (c. 80 B.c.) and bore him 
Pompeius (5) and (6). Unfaithful to him in the 60s, she 
was divorced by him on his return to Rome—a step that 
turned the Metelli against him. She later marricd 
Scaurus (q.v. 2) and in 39 tried to mediate between her 
son Sextus Pompeius and Octavian. E. B. 
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MUCIANUS, Gaius Lictnius (PW 116a) (cos. suff. c. 
A.D. 65, cos. II suff. 70, cos. L11 suff. 72). He served under 
Corbulo in 58 and was governor of Lycia-Pamphylia. Nero 
appointed Mucianus governor of Syria about the time 
when he sent Vespasian to Judaea. Reconciled with Ves- 
pasian after earlier disagreements, Mucianus encouraged 
his designs and secured the allegiance of Syria. Leading 
the Flavian army through Asia Minor and the Balkans, he 
was anticipated by Antonius Primus 1n the invasion of 
Italy and defeat of the Vitellians, but was able on the way 
to repel a Dacian incursion into Moesia. He arrived in 
Rome a few days after its capture, repressed the ambitions 
of Primus, and controlled the government for Vespasian, 
whose chief adviser he remained. He is said to have urged 
that Emperor to banish the philosophers from Rome. 
Mucianus possessed various accomplishments (for a 
pointed sketch of his character, cf. Tac. Ilist. 1. 10). He 
wrote a book of geographical mirabiha, largely used by 
Pliny the Elder. He was dead by 77. 


Syme, Tactus, see index, R. S. 


MULOMEDICINA is the Latin equivalent for Hippia- 
trike, ‘Vhe subject was dealt with by all agriculturalists 
(Cato, Varro, Columella, Celsus, Gargilius Martials, 
Palladius), but also by poets who wrote on country life 
(Verg. G. 3. 295) and by naturalists (Pliny, book 8). The 
earliest special treatises preserved arc those of Pelagomius 
and Vegetius (4th c. A.v.). 

Latin writers, 1f physicians, accept semeiotics and 
cures and reject magic, m accordance with their Greek 
sources. Yet Latin literature seems not only dependent 
but also original. ‘The fact that Latin authors were trans- 
lated into Greek (c.g. Pelagonius) indicates that ‘the bar- 
banians’ held views of their own. They were interested in 
veterinary medicine from a business point of view (Varro, 
Rust. 2. 5. 11), cattle being the most valuable property 
(pecunia). The insistence on the segregation of sick 
animals from the healthy stock, first mentioned by 
Columella and demanded long before any such segrega- 
tion of human beings was thought of, may well be Roman; 
in the time of Vegetius it was under State control. See 
also SURGERY, § 10, 

Trxis. Pelagomus, M Thm (Teubner, 1892); Vegetius, E. 
Lommatzsch (Teubner, 1903); Palladius, bk. 14, J. Svennung 
(1926); cf. G. Bjorck, Mnemos 1938. 


J Svennung, Untersuchungen zu Palladius, etc. (1935). 
See also 1Pr1LATRICI. L. E. 


MUMMIUS (PIV 7a) ACHATICUS, Lucius (cos. 146 
B.c.), commanded as praetor in Spain in 153 B.C. against 
the Lusitanians, whom after an unsuccessful opening he 
decisively checked, celebrating a triumph in 152. As 
consul he succeeded Metellus m command against the 
Achaean Confederacy, and after crushing Diacus took 
Corinth, which he sacked and destroyed, and dissolved 
the Confederacy. He shipped the treasures of Corinth to 
Italy, apparently less appreciative of their artistic valuc 
than would have been expected from his association with 
the Scipronic circle. TIe was censor with Scipio Aemil- 
anus 1n 142, modifying Scipio’s severity. 

lavy, Per. 52; Polyb. bk. 39, App. Hisp 56-7; Paun 7. 16; 
Cic De Or. 2. 66. 26%; Rrut 25. 94; Vell 1.13. 4. G. Colin, Rome 


et la Greéce (1905), 628; I1. Simon, Roms Kriege in Spanien, 154-177 
v. Chr. (1962), 20 ff. A. H. McD. 


MUNDUS (etymology unknown), a ritual pit (see PITS, 
CULT). (1) The traditional site in the Comitium where 
Romulus in founding the city dug a pit, put in first- 
fruits, and earth from each country from which his 
followers came, afterwards filling it up and putting an 
altar upon it (Ov, Fasti 4. 821 {¥.; Plut. Rom. 11). (2) The 
mundus Cereris, a structure of unknown site, vaulted, 
divided into two parts, and with a cover which was 
removed on 24 Aug., 5 Oct., and 8 Nov., which days 
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were religiosi when the way was supposed open to the 
lower world (Festus, 144, 145 Lindsay, quoting Cato and 
Ateius Capito; Varro ap. Macrob., Sat. 1. 16. 18). ‘hese 
have only the name in common. 

S. Weinstock, Rom. Mitt, 1930, 111 ft., H J. Rose, SMSR 1911, 


37 , Latte, RR 141 ff (who revives Warde Fowler's theory that this 
wa» In origin a store for sced-curn). ll. J. R. 


MUNICHIA (or MUNYCHIA) was the citadel of 
Piraeus, a steep hill on its east part (284 ft.) with a small 
well-fortified harbour below it on the east, and a larger, 
land-locked harbour to the south-west (Zea). Hippias 
began to fortify it in 510 B.C. (Anst. Ath. Pol. 19. 2), A 
theatre of Dionysus on its north-west slope was the place 
of assembly of the hoplites in 411 and of the Athenian 
Assembly frequently thereafter. It was the scene of 
street-fighting tn 403, when Thrasybulus took Piracus 
(Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 10-19), and the chief seat of the Mace- 
doman garrison which controlled Athens, with interrup- 
tions, from 322 to 229. Its especial goddess was Artemis. 
See also PIRAEUS. T.) b,c. W. J, Eb. 


MUNICHUS (Moimnyos), (1) eponym of the Attic har- 
bour Munichia, Photius s.v. Movrvyfa (an mfenor spell- 
ing of the name), who says he was a king (of Attica). 
(2) A pious seer, son of Dryas, king of the Molosssans. 
He and his family, attacked by robbers and in danger of 
being burned alive in their fortress, were changed by 
Zeus into birds (Ant. Lib. 14). H J.R. 


MUNICIPIUM. Mumetpuan originally meant an 
Itahan community (see soci, CIVILAS) Which accepted 
avitas sine suffragio. ‘This denoted not an inferior 
atizenship but a kind of allunce whereby the mumicipium 
and Rome exchanged social rights, conubium and com- 
mercium (q v.), Much as in the first treaty between Rome 
and Carthage (500 f.c.). Such mumeipes retained full local 
autonomy, except in toreiga policy, and provided Rome 
with troops (see MUNUS) “They became Romans only by 
setthng im Rome. Mumiipium thas resembled ms Latir. 
Municipia were hable to occasional, and eventually 
annual, visits of Roman judicial authorities— praefecti - 
and were sometimes called praefecturae (qy.v.). The first 
Italian mumipes, from Campania and Volserum (¢. 338 
D.C), were willing allies. Later this status was piven to 
conquered peoples, notably the Sabines and Picenum, 
and was eventually regarded as a lionted, mferior fran- 
chise, mediating full incorporation in the Roman State, 
by the grant of mes suffragii, of Italian peoples, which 
were then called mumapa cn Romanorum (see 
CAPHITES). First the Sabines were thus incorporated (268 
H.C.), othets later (Arpinum, Fundi, Formiac in 188 B.c.), 
but some mumcipes remained sine suffragio till go B.C. 
Laun States mcorporated by Rome, though properly 
known as oppida avium Romanorum before go B.C., were 
sometimes called pro mumapuas. The magistrates of the 
early imcorporated boroughs were known as aediles, 
dictators, practors, or octomiri. After 89 s.c. all the com- 
muniucs of Latins and soci Itahci except the Trans- 
padanes became mumetpra civium Romanorum. A uniform 
system of quattuorviri was substituted for their diverse 
magistracies. Between 89 and q4 B.C. new and old muni- 
cipia and oppida civium Romanorum were assimilated to 
one another (see OPPIDUM). Lands once organized on a 
village system were combined into artificial municipia (see 
CONCILIABULUM, PAGUS, VICUS). Henceforth municipium 
meant any self-governing Italian borough irrespective of 
ongin, apart from colonies (q.v.). In the Principate 
citizen rights were extended to provincial communities, 
when sufficiently italianized, in a similar fashion. Latin 
rights were usually given first (see 1US LATIL). ‘hereby a 
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native civitas became a municipium Latini iuris, with a 
municipal charter of Roman type. Later it might be 
granted full citizen rights, though many mumicipia re- 
mained ‘Latin’. The whole population, both of town and 
countryside, was affected. a muntczpum was not a putcly 
urban municipality, though lite centred in the towns. 
Muncipia spread thus throughout the Western Empire, 
rapidly in the Mediterranean regions -Narbonensis, the 
Spans, Africa, and Mauretama-— slowly in the German 
and Balkan provinces (except Dacia), sull more slowly in 
northern Gaul and Britain, where municipia were excep- 
tional, their place bemg taken by the non-urban, pie- 
Roman cantons (see civiras). In and after the second 
century municipal ambition, centred on the imitation of 
Rome, caused provincial municipalities to apply for 
colonial rights (see COLONIZATION, ROMAN ; TUS ITALICUM), 
Local government rested with the councils (see DECUR- 
IONES) and the magistrates. The quattuorviri mtroduced 
in &9 n.c. developed into two quattuorviri or duoviri turi 
dicundo and two quattuorvini or duoviri aedihcia potestate, 
or two aediles, ‘The duoviral system prevailed in the 
provinces. Quaestors sometimes existed for finance, and 
there were municipal priesthoods. Every five yews the 
upper magistrates, as duovurt quinquennales, ete., held a 
general census for the central government. ‘Che muni- 
cipal system declined in the third and fourth centuries 
with the general economic collapse of the Empire (see 
DECURIONES). 

ANCIENT Sovacrs Cicero; Festus (eap sv mumcapum, prae- 
fecturae, vicus), Pliny, HN, Strabo, pasim, Digest esp 50. Inscnp- 
tons CIL and JLS pasim, esp Ler (Rubria) de Gallia Cisalpina, 
Lex Tarintina, Tabula Heracleensis, Lix Malacttana, and Lex 
Salpensana 

Mopikn Virws. (a) Republic: Abbott and Johnson, Mumapat 
Administration ot the Roman tkinpne, Beloch, Roum Geschichte: 
LE G lhady, Roman Laws and Charters; Z Z. Konopka, Mos «xan 
(Origins ot Creitas sne suffragio), I. Wornemann m PW, sv. 
‘Nlumapium’', ‘Conventus’, Ade 1905, ‘Lidas und Urbs’, Mominsen, 
Staatw. aamu 1; A Rosenberg, Staat der alten ltahker (1914), EL 
Rudolph, Stadi und Staat im ronaschen Italien (1935, over-schematic); 
A N Shetwin White, The Roman Canzensdap (1949), A | “loynbee. 
Hanmbal's Legacy (1905), 1 3 6f, usefully: summatuses many 
modern views. (0) Fmpre Above and W. Liebenam, Stadtiver- 
waltung im. rom Kaverrcche, Monunsen, The Pravwaces of the RF; 
J. S. Reid, The Alumcipalthes af the Roman kimmre, Rostovtzcil, 
Roman Empire. See particular provincial lustorics, esp T R >. 
Broughton, Zhe Romamzanon of Ifrica Proconsularis (1929), L. 


"Leutsch, Daus romuche Stadtewesen in Nordufrika (1962) 
A. N. 5.-W. 


MUNUS meant originally the duty of a Roman citizen 
to the State. The chicf munus publicum iw the Republic 
was military service. With the introduction of voluntary 
enlistment this fell into neglect, and the munus came to 
mean simply,the obligations of an individual to his muni- 
cipality, the munera munerpaha, These were of diverse 
kinds, and concerned the maintenance of roads, water- 
works, and buildings, and especially the payment of taxes. 
The municipal system worked smoothly as long as the 
local magistrates saw to at that the mumripes performed 
their munera, according to their various degrees of habil- 
ity, Which were determined by wealth and position. In 
the late Empire the munus publicum reappeared, im 
effect, m the hability of the municipal councillors for 
the imperial taxes, with disastrous results for the muni- 
cipal system; for the magistracies themselves came to 
be regarded as burdensome munera (see DECEMPRIMI, 
DECURIONES). 


For bibhhography see MUNICIPIUM. A. N. S.-W, 


MURCUS, L. Status, perhaps of Marsian origin, was a 
legate of Julius Caesar in Gaul and Africa (48-40 B.C.), and 
probably praetor m 45. As proconsul of Syria (44/3) he 
forced, with help from Marcius Crispus, the surrender of 
Bassus at Apamea, and was acclaimed imperator. He went 
over to the Liberators and was very active in command 
ot a flect under Brutus and Cassius in 42. In 41 he joined 
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Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, but was later distrusted and 
killed by him (40/39). He issued a coinage, with obv. head 
of Neptune, rev. a military trophy, MVRCVS IMP (sce 
Sydenham, CRR, n. 1315). H. H. S. 


MURENA, Lucius Licınıvs (PW 123), served in Asia 
under his father in the 8os s.c. He was quaestor (c. 75), 
legate of Lucullus (q.v. 2), praetor urbanus (65), and then 
governed Transalpina. Elected consul for 62, he was 
accused of ambıtus by Sulpicius (g.v. 2) Rufus, his 
defeated rival, and by Cato (q.v. 5); he was defended 
by Crassus (q.v. 4), Hortensius (q.v. 2), and Cicero (in an 
extant specch) and though perhaps guilty he was ac- 
quitted. With his colleague Silanus (q.v. 1), he passed a 
lex Licinia luma on the promulgation of bills. He is not 
heard of again. E. B. 


MURRINA VASA. According to Pliny, these were cups 
and bowls made from a soft mineral found in Persia, and 
especially in Carmania. The mineral showed a varicty 
of pleasing colours, purple and red predominating, but 
blending into red and producing iridescence at the cdge 
of a cup. This colouring, added to the fact that pieces 
large enough for carving vessels were rare, made murrina 
extremely valuable in Pliny's time (Pliny, HN 37. 18-22). 
His description suits fluorspar. Some of the material, 
however, may have been burnt agate from India (Periplus 
Mans Erythraei, 49, povppivy Abeta). Propertius, who 
speaks of ‘myrrhine cups baked on Parthian hearths’ 
(4. 5. 26), may have confused Pessian fluorspar with 
Indian burnt agate. But possibly he 1s referring to a 
piactice, used nowadays, of heating the block of fluor- 
spar and then smearing ıt with pine resin so as to prevent 
its disintegrating when struck. "The pleasant aroma 
mentioned by Pliny might well have been caused by the 
resin, 


A. L. Loewental and D. NR. Harden, FRS 1940, 31 ff.; C FE. N. 
EBromehead, Antiquity 1952, 65 ff. D. E. E. 


MUSAEUS (1), a mythical singer, closely related to 
Orpheus, by others connected with Eleusis. Aristo- 
phanes (Ran. 1032-3) makes the distinction that Orpheus 
taught mysteries and abstinence from flesh, Musaeus 
taught curcs of diseases and oracles. Oracles attributed 
to him were m circulation, and Onomacritus was driven 
out by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, for having 
added a forged oracle to his collection. Plato speaks of 
him together with Orpheus and calls both descendants of 
Selene and the Muses (Resp. 364 e). Musaecus 18 a 
‘descriptive’ name; his personality 1s pale and thoroughly 
mythical. 

On some Attic vases of the second half of the fifth 
century a youth with a lyre is named Musaeus and 
shown with Apollo, or with Muses (in the latter case if it 
were not for the inscription we should inevitably read 
the figure as Apollo). 

M P. Nilsson, Harv Theol. Ret’ 1935, 192; O. Kern, Orphicorum 
fragmenta (cf imdex vin) M.P.N ,C.M.R., 


MUSAEUS (2) of Ephesus (? Alexandria), epic poct; 
author of a Persetd and poems ın honour of Eumenes and 
Attalus I of Pergamum. 


MUSAEUS (3) GRAMMATICUS (? late 5th c. a.n.), 
epic poet, author of Hero and Leander, a Greck poem of 
some competence and romantic grace, which influenced 
Marlowe. 


Tex1. A Ludwich (1912). COMMENTARY. K. Kost, Arit.-exeg. 
Kommentar zu Musaros (1906). 


MUSES, Greek deities of poetry, hterature, music, and 
dance; luter also of astronomy, philosophy, and all 
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intellectual pursuits. Throughout antiquity the pre- 
vailing conception of Muses follows Hesiod (Th. 25 ff.). 
Muses approach the poct on IIelicon and give him 
sceptre, voice, and knowledge. [Hesiod is also responsible 
for the canonical number of nine (Od. 24. 60 may be 
ambiguous) and the traditional names of the Muses. ‘The 
frequent appeals to single Muses (W. Minton, TAPA 
1960, 292) do not, as has been supposed (K. Marót, Die 
Anfange der griechischen literatur, 1960) necessarily 
preclude the existence of others (W. Stanford, note on 
Od. 24. 62). In late Roman times the Muses were differen- 
tiated according to their function (Anth. Pal. 9. 504, 
505). Calliope is Muse of the heroic epic, Clio of his- 
tory, Euterpe of flutes, Terpsichore of lyric poetry 
(dance), Erato of lyric poetry or hymns, Melpomene of 
trapedy, Thalia of comedy, Polyhymnia of the mimic 
art, and Urania of astronomy. These functions and 
Names vary considerably and names of other Muses are 
known. 

Daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, the Muses sing 
and dance at the festivities of Olympians and heroes, 
often led by Apollo. They have few myths of their own. 
"The Thracian poet Thamyris, who competed against the 
Muses, lost his sight and song C/I. 2. 594). ‘They were 
judges ın the contest of Apollo and Marsyas (q.v. 1). The 
Sirens tried once to compete with the Muses; defeated, 
they lost their wings and jumped into the sea (Steph. Byz., 
s.v. Antepa; J. Pollard, CR 1952, 60). 

The most ancient cults of the Muses were in Pieria 
and Asera (A. R. Burn, BSA 1949, 323; G. Roux, BCH 
1954, 22), but smaller cults existed throughout Greece. 
llorace (Carm. 1. 12. 6) was mistaken in associating the 
Muses with Pindus (A. Fitton Brown, Greece and Rome 
1901, 22). Pythaporeans, Plato, and Aristotle organized 
their schools as associations for the cult of Muses 
(thiasot). "Thus Museum (Alexandria) came to mean a 
place of education and research. An interesting private 
cult of Muses was established by Ep: teta in Thera 
UG xi. ni. 330). The earhest representation of a Muse 
in art occurs on a Middle Corinthian kotyle from Ithaca 
(BSs1 1945), while Callioppe appears on the Fiangois 

ase. 

The Muses are among the most lovable and most 
influential creations; persouifications of the highest intel- 
lectual and artustic aspirations, they yet retained a 
personal character. Poets, scientists, and philosophers 
from Ilomer (Od. 8. 488) to Ausonius (App. ITT) and from 
Heraclitus to Proclus celebrate the Muses as bringing to 
humanity the puufying power of music, the inspiration 
of poetry, and divine wisdom. 

P. Boyaneé, Le Culte des Muses chez les philosophes grecs (1947). 
O. Bie in Roscher, Lex , sax. ‘Musen’, W. Otto, Lhe Musen und der 
gättluhe Ursprung des Singens und Sagens (1954), K. Marót, Musen, 
Senen und Chartten (1958); J. Mormaon, CQ 1950, 145; G Luck, 
Mel. Wii 1960,771 ;M Dehenne, Les Muses d'Homère et d'Hesiode 
(1960), S. Accaure, Ww. Fil 1904, 120 fF, 25711 ; M. Alverny, Studus 
Ullmann (1964), n 7., B. Snell, Archw fur Begriffsgeschichte 19064, 
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MUSEUM (Moveciov), originally a place connected 
with the Muses (q.v.) or the arts inspired by them. Euri- 
pides speaks of the povocia of birds, the places where 
they sing. When a religious meaning was attached an 
altar or a temple was built to mark the spot. But the 
predominant significance of the word was literary and 
educational. Thus Mount Helicon had a Museum con- 
taining the MSS. of Hesiod and statues of those who had 
upheld the arts (Ath. 14. 629 a). Almost any school could 
be called ‘the place of the Muses’ (Libanius). ‘here 
was a Museum 1n Plato’s Academy and ın Aristotle's 
Lyceum. 

By far the most famous Museum was that of Alexandria, 
founded by Ptolemy Soter probably on the advıce of 
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Aristotle’s famous pupil, Demetrius of Phalerum. It was 
distinct from the Library. Both were near the palace, but 
of neither is the exact site clearly identifiable. ‘The 
Museum housed a band of scholars, who were supported 
by a generous salary granted by the Ptolemics and lnter 
by the Caesars, who apposnted a President (€mordrns) or 
Priest (‘epevs) as head of the institution. Lectures were 
secondary to research, but there were many discussions 
in which the kings joined. Dinners or symposia, illumi- 
nated by witticisms, epigrams, and the solution of prob- 
lems, were frequent and characteristic. Learning was 
held in repute and many literary prizes were given. The 
papyri show how great was the influence of the Museum 
on the smaller towns. The buildings, splendidly furnished 
by the Ptolemies, included a communal dining-hall, an 
exedra for discussions and lectures, a pertpatos planted 
with trees. 

Circa 146 B.C. political upheavals caused learned men, 
including the great Aristarchus, to fee from Alexandria, 
which was henceforth rivalled by Pergamum as well as 
by Athens, Rhodes, Antioch, Berytus, and Rome. The 
Museum suffered in reputation, but Cleoputra, the last 
of the Ptolemies, still took part in its discussions. Accord- 
ing to a doubtful tradition Mark Antony gave the Perga- 
mene library to Alexandria to make up for loss by fire 
during Cuesar’s siege, 47 B.C. Renewed prosperity came 
under the Pax Augusta. The early emperors visited the 
Museum and extended its buildings, and Hadrian 
bestowed special care on it. The Museum was visited 
by famous litterati lke Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, 
Lucian, and Galen. In a.p. 216 1t suffered under the 
tvranny of Caracalla. It was destroyed, probably by 
Zenobia, in 270, but seerns to have resumed tts activities. 
lt suffered by the foundation of a library at Constanti- 
nople, whither many scholars fled to avoid the theological 
controversies of Alexandria. The Suda gives the last 
member of the Muscum as Theon, the father of Hypatia 
(c. A.D. 400). In the Ptolemaic period the Museum was 
famous for science and literary scholarship; in the second 
century for the New Rhetoric; in the third century tor 
Neoplatonism. In the fourth century Ammianus (22. 16) 
reports scientific activity, but admits a decline, 
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MUSIC. 1. IN Grerk Lire. When the embassy from 
Agamemnon visited Achilles in his tent and found him 
playing on a lyre and singing lays about heroes (Ilom. H. 
9. 186-9), they expressed no astonishment that a hardy 
warrior should seck relaxation in music of his own making. 
That is symbolic of the Greek attitude to an art which 
wus woven into the very texture of their lives. It was an 
important feature of many public religious observances, 
of marriage and funcral rites, and of harvest and vintage 
festivals; banquets and convivial gatherings were not 
complete without it. At the Pythian Games, attended by 
crowds of competitors and spectators from every Greck 
State, musical contests had been instituted alongside of 
the athletic ones from the very beginning; and though 
such contests were not established at the Nemean and 
Isthmian Games until comparatively late (and apparently 
never at the Olympic Games), there were many other 
festivals, such as the Panathenaea at Athens and the 
Carnea at Sparta, where prizes were offered for singing 
to the accompaniment of cithara or aulos («x Gapwaia, 
avAwsia) or for instrumental solos (YAN xðdpos, 
pà) atAnas). The victors in these contests were 
honoured no less than the athletes (cf. Pind. Pyth. 
12). 

Nearly every form of Greek poctry was, or had at some 
time been, associated with music: even the poems of 
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Homer were originally chanted or recited to the accom- 
paniment of a stringed instrument (see § 9). In the compo- 
sitions of the lyric poets the tunc was scarcely less essential 
than the words; poet and composer were one and the 
same; words and music must often have been conceived 
together. In choral lyric poetry the dance was a third 
element in an integrated artistic whole. 

This wealth of music was far from being the preserve 
of professional performers. The more elaborate kinds, 
especially of mstrumental music, werc, indecd, left to 
professional musicians; but in classical times instruction 
in singing and lyre-playing was a regular part of the 
education of the treeborn citizen. There thus existed a 
musically educated public which could not only judge 
between good and bad performances but could itself 
take its part in singing hymns, paeans, dithyrambs, and 
dramatic choruses. 

2. Music AND THE PurLosopHers. A philosophic 
sanction was first given to the study of music by the 
Pythagorcans. The founder of the school is said to have 
discovered thnt the chief concordant intcrvals (ovupwrviar) 
could be represented by simple numerical ratios: the 
Octave (rò dca tragdv, sc, yopda@v) by the ratio 2 : 1, the 
Fifth (to &a mévre) by 3 : 2, and the Fourth (rò &a 
recodpwr) by 4 : 3. Ifa lyre string were stopped midway 
by a movable bridge, either half would give a note an 
octave higher than the note of the whole string; if the 
string werc stopped at a point a third of the distance 
from one end, the remaining two-thirds would give a 
note a fifth higher than the whole string. It was thus 
demonstrated that music, more directly than the other 
arts, brought men into contact with Number, which 
for the Pythagoreans was the ultimate reality; music, or 
at least the study of music, was thereby justified in the 
eyes of serious men. 

Plato’s attitude to music is that the art is capable not 
merely of affecting the emotions temporanly but of 
permanently influencing the character. This point of 
view 18 clearly seen in his discussion of the musical 
education which would be suitable for the virtuous 
citizens of his ideal State (Resp. 398 c—399 d). He rejects 
styles of music (apporviat) which are plaintive (Mixolydian 
and Syntonolydian) or etfeminate (lonan and Lydian), 
and leaves only the Dorian and Phrygian, which represent 
(povrat) courage and sobriety. In his later work, the 
Laws (653 d-673 a; 795 a-812¢), his opimon 1s still 
unchanged that the traming of the young in good and 
carefully selected music will contribute to the attainment 
of virtue. 

Aristotle also regards music as important and dis- 
cusses its uses in his Politics (8. 1339-13425). Less 
puritanical than Plato, he would allow all types of music 
for purposes of rclaxution; but he holds that rhythms 
and mclodies are representations (piyńuara) of moral 
qualities and as such have an effect on the soul. For 
educational purposes, therefore, only the ‘most ethical’ 
types of music (apyorfa: WOixwrara) should be used. 
At the same time he criticizes Plato for including the 
Phrygian, and would himself apparently confine instruc- 
tion to the Dorian, which for him is the golden mean 
in music. 

It is impossible to pass these opinions over as idle 
fancies when they are not only attested by two such 
different minds as Plato’s and Aristotle’s, but are implicit 
in many of the references to music in other writers (e.g. 
Aristophanes). The direct ethical effect of music may, 
indeed, have been exaggerated, as Aristoxenus hinted 
(Harm. 31) and as the Epicureans and Sceptica contended 
(cf. the De musica of Philodemus, 1st c. B.C.). Quite prob- 
ably conventions and associations with poetic texts had 
much to do with the attribution of 700s to the modes; 
but at least it 1s evident that the Greeks associated their 
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various apuoviac with distinctive feelings and emotions: 
and the keenness with which they felt the differences be- 
tween the modes 1s well illustrated by the story of Philo- 
xcnus (Arist. Pol. 8. 1342»), who tred to compose his 
dithyramb “The Mysians’ in the Dorian but had to re- 
turn to the appropriate apyovia, which was the Phrygian. 
Furthermore, this attitude of respect for the power of 
music found expression in an artistic conservatism. In 
Argos, for mstance, the purity of music was regulated 
by law; and at Sparta venturesome innovators are said 
to have had their mstruments destroyed. 

3. IN tur ROMAN Worin. The cultivated classes under 
the Republic sccm to have regarded music with tolerant 
contempt; Cato adduced as the final proof of the worth- 
Jessness of an opponent the fact that he sang (‘practerca 
cantat’); practical music did not, as in Greece, torm part 
of a gentleman's education. The status of professional 
actors and musicians was low (they were infames), but 
they gained some protection by organizing themselves 
into guilds, and we Icarn from Livy (g. 30) of a ‘strike’ in 
311 B.C. by the collegium tibictnum. This story at least 
shows the importunce attaching to the fzb1a m cult, since 
the absence of the musicians raised a question of religio 
(see MUSIC IN WORSHIP). The use of horns and trumpcts 
in the cult of the dead was doubtless due to Etruscan 
influence, but the armed dance of the Salir and the songs 
of the Arval Brethren are hkely to have been indigenous. 
In the field of entertainment, there was first an influence 
from Etruria (Livy 7. 2) and then {rom Hellenistic Greece, 
but music played a more important role in the plays of 
Plautus than in the Greek New Comedy. The Roman 
army made use of the tuba, the cornu (a large almost 
circular horn), and the tuus, all of which struments 
had been developed by the Etruscans. 

From the second century n.c. onwards, Greek and 
oriental influences were paramount, mcluding the cults 
of Dionysus, Cybele, and Isis, with their characteristic 
instruments, which also penctrated into light entertam- 
ment. There was an influx of foreign musicians, but 
talented native amateurs make thcir appearance under 
the Empire and include an Emperor ın the person of 
Nero. 

Unlike the Grecks, the Romans developed a taste for 
large mstrumental ensembles (Sen. Ep. 84. 9-10), but in 
this they may have been anticipated by the Alexandrians. 
They scem to have made no specific contribution to 
musical theory. Subjected first to Etruscan and then to 
Greek influences, they doubtless borrowed und assimi- 
lated much; in the absence of musical documents we are 
unable to assert or deny that indigenous elements sur- 
vived. At least we can conclude, from literary and monu- 
mental evidence, that mussc played a considerable part 
in the popular life of Rome. 

4. EviIpeENcE For Greek Music. For knowledge of 
Greek music we may turn to: (1) actual fragments of 
musical scores; (ii) rermains of musical instruments; 
(in) later types of music supposed to be descended 
from the Greek; (iv) ancient treatises. (i) The musical 
scores are few and fragmentary; only onc 1s claimed to 
be classical (see § 12). (11) The few surviving aulor have 
lost their mouthpieces; despite patient rescarch (c.g. K. 
Schlesinger, The Greek Aulos, 1938) no apreed conclusions 
have been reached about the scales they were constructed 
to play. (1i1) lt ıs not inconceivable that modern Greek 
folk-song retains some elements derived from the ancient 
art, but it is virtually impossible, after so many centuries 
of foreign influence, to define features which may be due 
to Greek inheritance. The influence of classical antiquity 
upon the music of the Eastern and Western Churches 
may have been much slighter than was formerly assumed. 
(iv) The most straightforward line of approach 1s provided 
by the treatises on music, though theory unchecked by 
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musical documents can be misleading (see §7). A fifth 
possible source of illumination is the use of analogies 
drawn from other musical cultures, but these are difficult 
to apply profitably, except on a basis of agreed facts about 
the ancient music. 

Of the theoretical books the earliest is the Har- 
momes (Apxai and Zorxeia) of Aristoxenus (q.v.), 
which is oi fundamental importance. Part of book 11 
and the whole of book 19 of the ps.-Aristotclian Problems 
(IpoBAyjpara) are concerned with music, and probably 
include fourth-century material; Euclid’s Divison of the 
Monochord (Karatopy xavovos) contains a scrics of mathe- 
matically formulated propositions about musical intervals. 
A treatise On Music (Ilepi povowñs), attributed (wrongly ?) 
by the MSS to Plutarch, contains much historical 
material, derived partly from Aristoxcnus. To the second 
century A.D. belong the Jatroduction to Harmonics (Eicay- 
wy?) appovirn) of Cleonides(formerly attributed to Euclid), 
which gives a valuable outline of Aristoxenian theory; 
Theon of Smyma's Mathematics useful for reading Plato 
(Ta xara 70 panpata ypýoipa), which includes excerpts 
from Archytas and other reputable authorities; Claudius 
Ptolemy's Harmonica (Appovind), in three books, which 
is indispensable; the Handbook of Harmonics (Apyovinov 
eyxerpidiov) of Nicomachus of Gerasa; and the Intro- 
duction to Harmonics (Appovict ecoaywyy) of Gaudentius. 
‘To the third century A.D. probably belong the three 
books On Music (epi povos) of Aristides Quintilianus 
and the Introduction to Music (Eicaywyt povot) of a 
certain Alypius, which is our chief source of information 
for the musical notations. ‘To the fourth century A.D. 
belongs the Jntroduction to the Art of Music (Kicaywyy 
rexyyns povos) by an otherwise unknown Bacchius 
(Baxyetos), In Latin the chief works are the De musica 
of Boethius and the ninth book of the De nuptns Philo- 
logiae of Martianus Capella. 

It is obvious that most of these treatises are far removed 
in date from classical Greek music; anri though much 
of their doctrine 1s traditional, we cannot always be sure 
when the writers are relying upon older authorities. 
Unfortunately their testimony 1s not unanimous in a 
number of important matters and they are silent about 
some topics on which information 1s desirable. 

§. ANCIENT AND Moprern Music. (1) The most 
striking difference between the music of the Greeks and 
that to which western Europeans are accustomed ts that 
the ancient art made use of a large number of scales or 
modes, which, in the view of most authorities, diftered 
from cach other in the sequence of the intervals compos- 
ing them and (probably) ın tonality. It was to these modes 
that the Greeks attributed the varying cthical eflects of 
music. Our Major and Minor scales are often called 
modes, but they give only a poor idea of modal music; 
for though the sequence of intervals 1s different and the 
Minor ıs distinguished from the Major by the flattening 
of its third and sixth notes, both scales have a common 
tonic or key note (actually the lowest note of the scale), in 
relation to which the importance and function of the 
other notes is determined. A better, though still imperfect, 
idca of the ancient modes may be obtatncd from Gregorian 
music, ın which the tonal centre does not occupy the 
sume relative position in every scale. 

(1) The second difference lies in the size of the intervals 
used in the modes. Our scales consist only of tones and 
semitones; the semitones (on the pianoforte at least) are 
made us nearly equal as possible, and twelve of them com- 
plete an octave. In Greek music tones and semitones were 
not all equal and the enharmonic diesis (dicos, some- 
times translated as ‘quarter-tone’) was smaller than any 
interval with which we are familiar. Neither modern nor 
Gregorian music can afford us any example of this wide 
variety of intervals; we must listen to Indian, Arabian, 
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or Chinese music if we wish to gain some impression of 
intervals different from our ‘tempered’ tone and semitone. 
Indeed, it is very probable that if we could hear a piece 
of ancient Greek music accurately performed, we should 
regard ıt as bizarre, uncouth, and possibly barbaric. 

(au) The third great difference 1s of a less techni- 
cal nature: Greek music was predominantly melodic. 
Choruses sang in unison (or in octaves if men and boys 
were performing together); to this practice there scems 
to have been no exception (cf. [Arist.] Pr. 19. 18). 
There is evidence (Plut. De mus. 1137 b) that an instru- 
mental accompaniment played by a professional musician 
did not always follow the melodic line of the vocal part. 
How wide a liberty was permissible in such an accompuni- 
ment (¢repodwria, cf. Pl. Laws 812 d) 1s unknown; but 
there 1s no reason to suppose that the instrument pro- 
vided more than an embellishment. It 1s indisputable 
that neither in vocal nor in instrumental music was there 
anything like a counterpoint of mutually mdependent 
but congruous parts, and no harmonic structure im the 
sense in which we understand the term. The Greeks did 
not cvolve the prototype of un eight-part motct or of an 
orchestral symphony. 

6. THE ARISTOXENIAN Turorvy. (a) Tetrachords and 
systems. The simplest approach to an understanding of 
the details of Greek music 1s trom the theoretical exposi- 
tions of Aristoxenus and his followers (especially Cleo- 
nides). As a starting-point we shall take the diatonic 
tetrachord such as may be found between the notes J? 
and A on a pianoforte. In ascending order—if we may 
neglect the downward progression which is generally 
favoured by the Greek theorsts—its intervals are: 
semitone, tone, tone (5, T, T, or $, 1, 1). Two such 
tetrachords could be combined to form a scale or system 
(avoTjpa) either (1) by conjunction (cuvad7), when the 
top note of one tetrachord was identical with the bottom 
note of the other; or (i) by disjunction (d:dfevis), 
when an interval of a tone (roves dtadeuerexos) was 
inserted between the two: 


Conjunct system: F FG i Bh C » or d T ae TT 


Digyunct system T FG h BCD Í or P T "r TT 


There are three parucularly important systems thus 
constructed from tetrachords: (1) the Lesser Perfect 
System (ovor1a Téàcor càaogov), which consisted of 
three conjunct tetrachords with an added note called 
proslambanomenos (zpnodAayBaropevos, SC. Pboyyous) at 
the bottom. Thus sysfem, with the technical names of its 
notes (originally derived from their position on a simple 
lyre, see § 9 (1)) and of its tetrachords, may be repre- 
sented as follows (though 1t should be clearly understood 
that a pianoforte will give a very imperfect idea of the 
intervals even of a diatonic scale): 


_ 
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(ii) The Greater Perfect System (evornia réAcav 
petCov) consisted of the Proslambanomenos and four 
tetrachords grouped in conjunct pairs: 


Hypatén Mesén Diczeugmenðn Hyperbolaidn 
a, OS gE —— aa, 
2 £ 9 
s È Bg p $ b i i 
h £ 5 A£ g e de28 dg es 
ne eo a a a G 
ja ee ee tava 
tls PEY rle|s[ela sprf 
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Tetrachord T etr achord T etrachord "Vets achord 
Hlypaton Mesdn Diezeugmendn Hyperbolaién 


(ni) The combination of the Lesser and Greater Perfect 
Systems gave the Immutable System (aúorypa apera- 
Bodor) which can be regarded as the Greater Perfect 
System with the addition of the tetrachord Synemmendén 
from the Lesser Perfect System. 

(b) Octave species. Within the Greater Perfect System 
there were seven different types or species of octave 
(cfd tot ba maar) which could be distinguished by 
their different interval sequences. Each had its own dis- 
tinctive name: 


Mixolydian: IIypate [Typat6n—Paramese (B-b) 

Lydian: Parhypate Ilypatén—T rite Diezcug- 
menon (C-re) 

Phrygian: Lichanos IJypat6n—Parancte Die- 
zeugmenon (D-d) 

Dorian: Hypate Mesôn— Nete Diczeugmenén 
(L-e) 

Hypolydian: Parhypate Mesôn— Trite Hyperbo- 
laidn (F-f ) 

Hypophrygian: Lichanos Mes6n—Paranete Hyper- 
bolaién (G-z) 

IJypodornan: Proslarnbanomenos—Mese (A~-a) or 


Mese— Nete Hyperbolaién (a-a’). 

(c) Transposition scales, Keys, or Tonot. The Perfect 
Immutable System could as a whole be played at various 
pitches without any alteration of the internal interval 
sequence, Just as our modern Major or Minor scale can be 
taken at various pitches. When associated with a given 
pitch the Perfect Immutable System had a distinctive 
name and was called a tonos (rovos) or trapos (Tpóros). 
According to Aristoxenus himself there were thirteen 
such tonoz, to which later theorists added two mare (the 
Hyperacolian and the EFlyperlydian). On the commonly 
accepted cquation of Greek and modern pitch the fittcen 
tonor in ascending order were: 


llypodorian commencing on F 
Hypoionian » ig 
Hypophrygian - » G 
ypoacohan p » GË 
Hypolydian M oy, A 
Dorian M » Hb 
lonian i » B 
Phrygian D PE C 
Aeolian o3 a X 
Lydian - ii 
Hyperdorian or Mixolydian A A kb 
ITypenonian c „ EÈ 
Hyperphrygian t fi: i 
Hyperaeolian i » f 
Hyperlydian - » E 


It will be noted that the names of the lowest five 
include the prefix Hypo- (v7o0-) and the names of the 
highest five have the prefix Hyper- (umep-); the middle 
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five have simple ethnic designations. The range from the 
lowest note of the Ilypodorian to the highest of the 
Hyperlydian was rather more than three octaves, and so 
corresponded to the combined capabilities of normal 
male and female voices. Though Aristoxenus is silent on 
the point, it 1s reasonable to suppose that the original 
purpose of the tono: was to bring the various octave 
species within the same vocal range. That is why the 
pitch order of the tono: is the reverse of the pitch order 
of the spectes of the same names; and why the terms tonos 
and harmoma are equated in some writers. Claudius 
Ptolemy (Harm. 2. 9) points out quite legitimately that 
since there are only seven species of the octave, only seven 
tonot were really necessary. It 1s also worth noting that the 
use of the tetrachord Synemmen6én ın the Immutable 
System provided a means of modulation from one tonos 
to another tonos a fourth higher; for the conjunction be- 
tween the tetrachords Mes6én and Synemmené6n could be 
treated as if it were the conjunction between the tetra- 
chords Hypatén and Meson of another tonos: thus: 


Ilyperbo- 
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(d) Genera and ‘colours’. So far we have been concerned 
only with tetrachords containing no other interval than 
a tone or semitone. ‘The structure of the tetrachords 
themselves, however, admitted a number of variations 
known as genera (yevn) and ‘colours’ (ypoat). ‘The two 
extreme notes of a tetrachord were regarded as fixed 
(P0cyyou eorores), while the position of the two inner 
notes (POoyyou xivovmevor) was variable; and the two 
lowest intervals of the tetrachord were together called 
a pycnum (uxvor) if their sum was less than the remain- 
ing interval of the tetrachord. The genera were three in 
number: the diatonic (ycvos ðiarovixov), the chromatic 
(y. xpwparixev or xpõpa), and the enharmonic (y. evappovov 
or appovia). The diatonic itself was subdivided ın the 
Aristoxeman theory into two ‘colours’, the I Ligh (advrovov) 
and the Soft (uwadaxov); and the chromatic into three 
‘colours’, the ‘Tonic (tovaiov), the Hemiuolic (huido), 
and the Soft (uaàaxor). If we take the tone as a unit, the 
intervals constituting the various kinds of tetrachords 
can be set out as follows: 


High (cvvrovoy) diatonic $ r of 
Soft (paànrxor) z + 2 ıł 
Tonic (romaior) chromatic 4 ; I$ 
Henxrolic (huod) » A 1} 
Soft (padaro) ‘i 4 4 16 
Enharmonic $+ + 2 


When we make allowances for the fact that this doc- 
trine of genera is only a theoretical systematization of the 
actual practice of musicians, 1t becomes obvious that a 
Greek composer had a great wealth of subtle intonations 
at his disposal, and that Greek melodies must have had 
a delicacy and fineness of outline to which the melodies 
of modern music can offer no parallel. 

9. T'HxORY AND Practicr. The predecessors of 
Aristoxenus in musical theory were the Pythagoreans 
and the Harmonists (dppyovixoi), ‘The Pythagoreans, 
however, were more interested in tracing numerical 
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relationships in concordant intervals than in establishing 
a comprehensive theory; and it is significant that the 
dying Pythagoras was reputed to have adjured his 
followers to study the monochord, which was a picce of 
scientific apparatus and not a musical instrument at all. 
As a whole, the school devoted its attention to the Dorian 
scale; and intervals whose ratios they evaluated were 
considered satisfactory only if they conformed to one or 
other of the favourite Pythagorean formulac, such as 
xinx or x: x+1. The llarmonists, on the other hand, 
were much more interested in the practical art; but it is 
evident from what Aristoxenus himself tells us about their 
work (Harm. 2, 6, 36, 37, 40) that they were not capable 
of organizing their knowledge into a really homogeneous 
system of theory. They did not analyse all the scales, but 
restricted their study to the enharmonic ones whose 
compass was an octave; they interested themselves in the 
search for a small unit of measurement (cf. Pl. Resp. 
531 a), the diesis, which they used ın the construction of 
diagrams of close-packed intervals («atramuxvwocs), with- 
out any regard for melodic or unmclodic sequences; and 
they were at variance with one another in their pro- 
nouncements about the order of the tonot and the intervals 
which separated them. 

"The homogeneity of the system of Aristoxenus cannot 
be denied. It seems to provide a means whereby any 
melody, when reduced to its elements, might be related 
to a scale whose ‘colour’, genus, species, and tonos could 
be defined. But apart from the fact that no theory can 
profess to give more than the osteology of an art, the 
Aristoxenian theory, as it has come down to us, 1s 
unsatisfying. 

0) Underlying it all is the idca that sound can be 
regarded as a line, at any point of which the voice could 
rest (though not at all in succession); and that an interval, 
since it may be thought of as a linear distance between 
two such points, can be subdivided exactly into any 
given number of equal parts. But the P- thagoreans had 
already laid the foundations of a truc acoustic science 
when they demonstrated that the size of an interval can 
properly be expressed only by a numerical ratio. ‘here 
1s, in fact, no such interval as a semitone, if by that term 
we mean an interval which taken twice will produce a 
g : 8 tone, for the ratio involved (3 : 2 J2) 15 irrational. 
The intervals 18 : 17 and 17 : 16 can be called semitones, 
and 36 : 35, Or 35 : 34, OF 34 : 33, OF 33 : 32 may be 
called ‘quarter-tones’; but when Aristoxenus speaks of a 
yHutctovov or a directs, his vague description does not 
give us sufficiently precise information about Greek 
intonations. 

(ii) In Plato and Aristotle and other writers we read 
of appoviae most of which had ethnic names: Ionian, 
Lydian, Dorian, Phrygian. "Che word itself, when used 
in this musical sense, 1s most casily explained by the 
assumption that each apuovia involved a new tuning 
of the lyre. Though Aristoxenus (Harm. 36) refers to 
those ‘who confined their attention to the seven octave 
scales (€x7a oxrayopdav Westphal; emrayopsuy MSS.) 
which they called dpyovia’, he himself does not use the 
plural appoviac in a technical sense. His octave scales 
are called species (ein roë ea macaw), and their names 
are not identical with those used for the appoviar, 
There 1s amongst them no Jonian or Syntonolydian; 
and the names of three of them include the prefix Ilypo- 
(v70-) which 1s not found 1n earlier writers. Even if we 
identify the species with the apyoviac and equate, for 
instance, the Syntonolydian and Lydian of Plato with 
the Aristoxenian Lydian and Hypolyditan respectively, 
it is quite impossible to believe that the appovia had 
their origin as species within a two-octave scale which 
itself evidently belongs to a comparatively advanced 
stage of musical development. It would be worth much 
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to know what modifications, if any, had to take place 
before the dpporias could be theoretically treated as 
Octave species. 

(ui) A further obscurity, and one of considerable 
importance, concerns the form of the species in the 
chromatic and enharmonic genera. The problem is 
simple in the case of the Dorian species which is bounded 
by fixed notes (¢@0yyar €orares) of the Greater Perfect 
System; for its enharmonic form would be: ] 42 1 4 $2. 
The enharmonic form of the Lydian, however, which is 
bounded by movable notes (@@dyyor xtvovjevor) would 
appear to be: } 2 4 $2 14; and it 18 scarcely credible that 
such a sequence was ever a musical possibility. 

(Gv) Nothing is said by Aristoxenus about the tonality 
either of the Greater Perfect System or of the individual 
Octave species. Yet if these species were virtually the 
old appovias or a developed form of them, we cannot 
understand them fully until we know what note had the 
function of a tonal centre in cach. One of the ps.- 
Aristotchan Problems (19. 20) states that all the best 
melodics make a frequent use of Mese, and we may con- 
yecture that this note was ın fact a tonic. But unfortu- 
nately it is not clear whether the writer meant the Mese 
of the Greater Pertect System (1.e. a Mese xara Òúrapw) 
or the fourth note ascending (i.c. a Mese «ara dow) of 
any octave species. 

So far we have mentioned only those deficiencies of 
the Aristoxemian theory which are evident from an 
examination of the system itself, Further problems arise 
when we try to relate it to other evidence. (1) Aristides 
Quintilanus (21-2) gives an account (possibly derived 
from some work of Aristoxenus himself) of the six 
dapporiar mentioned by Plato in the Republic. Of the 
scales which Aristides describes, only one (the Lydian) 
is identical with an Aristoxenian species (the Hypolydian); 
the Phrygian and Mixolydtan have an internal structure 
somewhat different fiom the corresponding Aristoxcnian 
«iðn; the Dornan has an additional tone at the bottom; 
and the Jonian and Syntonolydinn are less than an octave 
m compass. Several of them seem to involve a mixture 
of genera, ‘There is no reason to reject in jts entirety 
the evidence of Aristides, which, so fur as concerns the 
Mivolydian, is in part confirmed by a passage of Plutarch 
(De mus. 1136 d); and the truth would appear to be that 
the old apporiac were not parts of a homogencous musical 
system. (1) There is other evidence also tor defective 
and anomalous scales used by Olympus and 'lerpander 
and analysed by Philolaus (Plut. De mus. 1134 f-1135 b, 
1137 b—d; [Anist.] Pr. 19. 32; Nicom. 253 Jan.). (amt) In 
connexion with the older types of music, prominent 
mention 1s made (Plut. De mus. 1134 f, 1141 b; Aristid. 
Quint. 28) of intervals called o7ovoe:acyos (a rise of three 
dieses), €xAvors (a fall of three dreses), and exBoAy (a rise 
of five dieses). Intervals of these magnitudes have a very 
unimportant place in the system of Aristoxenus (cf. his 
paAducor diatonic, § 6). (av) Claudius Ptolemy (Harm. 2. 14) 
has preserved the evaluations for the genera made by his 
predecessors and has added some of his own. He gives 
the size of the tone as II : 10, 10: 9,9: 8, and 8: 7; 
he states that the sequence 28 : 27, 8 : 7, 9 : 8, which 1s 
also given by Archytas (4th c. B.c.), was the standard 
diatonic turing in his day. The smaller intervals of the 
enharmonic vary from 46 : ‘45, which is less than a 
quarter-tone, to 24 : 23, which is larger than a third of a 
tone; the chromatic intervals vary between 28 : 27 and 
12 : 11. Though the enharmonic usually has an interval 
of ratio 5 : 4 (a major third) at the top, and the chromatic 
an interval of 6 : 5 or 7 : 6(a minor third) at that place, 
in both genera the two lower intervals are of varying sizes; 
and it seems that the distinction between the gencra is 
not as clear or as definite us the Aristoxenian theory pos- 
tulates. (v) Though the widely varying dates (see § 12) of 
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the fragments of Greek music warn us not to press their 
evidence too far, it is noteworthy that they exhibit a 
number of melodic progressions which violate the doc- 
trines of Aristoxenus. 

8. Tue Limits or Dount. Despite the defects of the 
Aristoxenian system which have just been mentioned 
and the conflicting evidence from other sources, it would 
be widely accepted that, in the earlier stapes, Greek 
music made use of a number of modal scales which, 
because they involved separate tunings of the lyre, were 
called appovia, As the compass of the lyre and cithara 
was extended, the relations between the apporia were 
more clearly apprehended and, at the expense perhaps 
of the elimination of some apparent anomalies, they 
came to be regarded as segments of a single two-octave 
scale based upon homogeneous tetrachords. On the 
other hand, we know nothing, apart from the evidence 
of Aristides Quintilianus and Plutarch, about the original 
structure of the dpporiar. We cannot say whether each 
of them had a diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic form 
or whether the various genera and ‘colours’ were in 
practice associated with particular dppoviar. Nor can we 
make any positive assertion about the tonality of the 
appovia or of the octave species; the theoretical treatises 
are almost silent on the point and the musical frugments 
are not decisive. 

9. INSTRUMENTS. Musical instruments (dpyava) of 
many types were known to the Greeks; it was therefore 
by definite preference that only the lyre and cithara 
among strings and the aulos among wind-instruments 
ever attained artistic importance. The Jyre or cithara 
predominated im lyric poetry, though the aulos shared 
in the accompaniment of Pindar’s odes and monopolized 
the dithyramb and the dramatic choruses; the lyre 
prevailed m Athenian education, the aulos had its place 
an social and military hfe; both were prominent in cult. 

(i) Strings (evrara). The lyre (Atpa), of which the cithara 
(xi@apa) was a more elaborate form, was’ characterized by 
strings of cqual length, vertically strung and sounded by 
plucking. It thus differed from: (a) bowed types, which 
were unknown to Grecce; (4) harps, with strings of un- 
equal length, known but not employed in serious music 
(e.g. aAripov, tprywrorv, capBven). Pitch was regulated by 
the tension (and perhaps the thickness) of the strings; 
and, in the absence of a nger- or fret-board, cach string 
would normally provide one note only, by contrast with 
the lute (ravdotpa, ? cxwdayios), for which there 1s little or 
no evidence before the time ot Alexander (JHS 1965, 
62 ff.). We cannot, however, deny the possibility that 
(a) the octavc-harmonic was obtained by stopping the 
string at its middle point (d:aAnyus); (b) the string was 
shortened by finger-pressure near the cross-bar to raise 
its pitch by a small interval. The strings (yopdat, veupat), 
of gut or sinew, were stretched from a holder (yopdcrovov) 
fixed to the body over a bridge to the cross-bar (Cuyov) 
which joined the two side-pieces, where there was a 
tuning-apparatus of thongs or pegs («dAAomes). 

The sound-box of the lyre was formed of the carapace 
of a tortoise (yeAvs), or a wooden structure of similar 
shape with ox-hide stretched over its concavity (cf. Hymn. 
Hom. Merc. 41 ff.); trom it sprung two slender curved 
side-pieces (z7yxe1s, kepara) of horn or wood. The vaulted 
wooden body of the cithara was larger and more solidly 
built, the lower part of the arms constituting a substantial 
prolongation of the sound-box. The instrument rested 
against the body of the performer and was supported in 
position (as also was the lyre) by a belt (Teàapuw) attached 
to his left wrist. 

The barbitos (BapBeros or -ory was a variety of lyre having 
longer strings and therefore a lower pitch. ‘Che instrument 
of Sappho and Alcueus, it is seen in art in convivial 
contexts. Two varietics of cithara can be distinguished 
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in vase-paintings: the more elaborate flat-based instru- 
ment of the professional citharodes, which first appears 
in the seventh century and can reasonably be associated 
with Terpander (see § 10), and a simpler instrument with 
rounded base, to which modern scholars have given 
the name of ‘cradle-cithara’. The latter appears to be des- 
cended from a rudimentary cithara seen ın artistic repre- 
scntutions of the cighth century, to be identified with the 
phorminx or kitharis of Homer. 

‘The phorminx is shown with from three to five strings 
(though Minoan and Mycenaean citharas already had 
seven or more). From the seventh century onward, seven 
strings become canonical for both lyres and citharas, and 
in art this number 1s seldom exceeded; though eight- 
stringed examples are seen even im the sixth century, we 
should not put too much trust in the painters’ accuracy. 
There 1s literary evidence that in the later fifth century 
mnovators such as Phrynis and Timotheus (Timoth. 
Pers. 242; Pherecrates ap. Plut. De mus. 1141 f) added 
strings up to the number of twelve; and this 1s to some 
extent confirmed by the monumental evidence. The 
Strings were plucked by the left hand directly (~arAecv), 
by the rıght hand with the aid of a plectrum (mAyjrrev), 
but the respective functions of the two hands are not 
entirely clear. The left hand probably followed the vocal 
melody; it may have damped strings as well as plucking 
them. The right hand may have been used for preludes 
and interludes and such independent accompaniment 
as there may have been. 

As to the myeris and payadis, it is uncertain whether 
they were distinct from one another and whether they 
belonged to the clays of lyre or (more probably) harp. 
They had many strings, which made playing in octaves 
possible: hence the term payadcCew, for doubling u vocal 
part at the octave. 

(ii) Wind (eunvevord), The atdAds, common!y muis- 
translated ‘flute’, was akin rather to the clarinet or oboc. 
The exact nature of the vibrator is, despite a passage of 
Theophrastus (Hist. Pi. 4. 11. 4), a matter of uncertain 
inference, but it was probably a double-reed (Ceiyos, 
yAa@rra, yAwrtis). This was inserted into a cylindrical or 
slightly conical pipe, and the extrusion of the recd was 
partially hidden by one or more buibs (oAyo). K. 
Schlesinger, however, in The Greek Aulos (a mine of 
information about the behaviour of recd pipes) maintains 
that the double-recd gave place at a certain stage to a 
single-reed. ‘The pipe, of reed, wood, bone, or ivory, was 
open at the lower end and pierced with lateral holes. Of 
these the carly awos had probably from three to five, 
which would sccm to provide a very limited range. ‘Ihe 
Elgin auloi and the recently discovered Brauron aulos 
(BSA 1963), late sixth or early fifth century, have sıx, one 
of which may have been a vent-hole. Auioi were generally 
played in pairs (cf. the Latin tibiae), the pipes being often, 
though not always, held in position by a band (dopfeta) 
which passed round the cheeks and over the head of the 
player, assisting him to blow strongly. Since the pipes 
had each its own reed-mouthpiece, they may have spoken 
separately and together provided a more extended scale. 
If they were sounded simultaneously, one may have served 
as a drone (though there ıs no positive evidence for this), 
perhaps a variable drone; in some styles, it 1s not impos- 
sible that there was a rudimentary harmony between the 
notes of the two pipes(cf. Plut. De mus. 1137 b—d). The pipes 
were not always of the same length: in the Phrygian auloi, 
the left was longer, with a bell, and consequently lower in 
pitch. Of such a type, no doubt, were the tibiae impares 
of the Roman pallata (illustrations ın Fleischhauer, 
Musikgeschichte in Bildern). 

In the early period a separate pipe (or pair of pipes) 
may have been required for each mode (appovia). Later 
the potentialities of the instrument were greatly enlarged, 
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particularly by Pronomus and the Theban school of the 
later fifth century. Length and the number of holes were 
increased (the longest of surviving aulor has 15 or 16, the 
shortest 6), and a device was introduced by which the 
holes not required for a particular scule could be closed 
by a perforated metal ring operated by a small projection 
(xépas). ln this way it was possible to play a number of 
different modes on one pair of auloi; and instruments 
were no longer classified according to mode, but by 
general range of pitch. Aristoxenus (ap. Ath. 634 e) 
distinguishes five types (in descending order of pitch): 
naphévoi, mað, «iPaporrpio, TéAca, vrepréAcoc; 
and he states (Harm. 20) that between them they 
embraced a range of more than three octaves. Further- 
more, a practitioner of the highly individualistic art of 
aulos-playing had at his disposal many professional 
tricks such as overblowing, cross-fingering, partial 
obturation of holes, regulation of the reed und of his 
own breath, whereby he could extend the capabilities of 
his instrument. 

A pipe held horizontally is occasionally seen in later 
art, and this may be the wAayiavdos, whether it was a 
genuine cross-flute or an aulos in which the recd was 
introduced obliquely by a lateral tube. The syrinx (cupryé) 
was blown directly, like a Aageolet, and might consist of a 
single pipe (o. povoxadapos) or of a raft of pipes (v. 
moAvxaXdapos). In Greece the pipes (commonly seven, 
though more and less are shown) were of equal length, 
but stopped internally at graduated intervals; the ‘stepped’ 
varicty is Etruscan and Roman. The pitch was high. The 
syrinx was doubtless part-ancestor of the water-organ 
(vapavAis), in Which rows of graduated aulor were sup- 
pled with air hydraulically. ‘his instrument, invented 
by Ctesibius of Alexandria in the third century B.C., 
became popular in the Roman world. 

Brass instruments (with bone mouthpiece) were 
primarily employed for military purposes. Both the 
straight trumpet (odAmy&, tuba) and the curved horn 
(xépus, cornu) were known. ‘he Etruscan-Roman /ituus 
was straight in the upper part, but bent back strongly 
and tared at the extremity. 

(in) Percussion. "T'ambourines (tlp7ava), cymbals 
(xupPada), and castancts («porada) infiltrated trom orgias- 
tic cult (e.g. of Dionysus and Cybele) into the realm of 
light entertaimment. 

10. Hisrony. The history of Greek music overlaps 
the history of Greek poctry, for the matin function of 
music was to accompany poetic texts. Thus the principal 
tvpes of musical composition correspond largely to the 
types of poetry, and our scanty sources mention as lead- 
mg composers many who are better known to us as poets: 
Archilochus (evidently an important influence), Sappho, 
Pindar, Sophocles; unlortunately, no detailed account 
of the musical side of their work can be given. There are 
others, however, known primarily as musicians; and we 
know of types of performance that were primarily musical. 

Musical history really begins in the seventh century 
with ‘Terpander and Archilochus. In the background 
are folk-song, work-song, song (personal or choral) 
occasional to the principal events of human life, and 
above all cult-song. In the background 1s the epic 
tradition: a Phemius or Demodocus singing epic verse 
to the lyre. In the background is also an elusive foreign 
influence; for Greek music was not racially pure. Recent 
research into Egyptian, Babylonian, and Palestinian music 
has shown possible points of similarity; indeed, the 
Greek tradition itself avowed an mfluence from the 
Orient, not only in the names of certain modes, but in 
the legendary figure of Olympus the Mysian. But the 
contrast is not a simple one, and Olympus himself is a 
composite figure, representing a fusion of the Hellenic 
and the oriental. The instrument with which he is con- 
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nected, the aulos, first appears in art during the seventh 
century, but it would be rash to assume that it was pre- 
viously unknown in Greece; the antithesis of Hellenic 
lyre and Asiatic aulos needs to he used with great caution, 
not least because the Greek cithara has itself close con- 
nexions with the Orient. Doubtless new styles and tech- 
niques were introduced from the East in the early seventh 
century, but we are not in a position to separate the new 
from the old. 

Terpander (mid 6th c.) came from Antissa in Lesbos, 
but his activity ts associated with Sparta. [is chief claim 
to fame 1s that he first impressed his individuality upon 
the traditional vøpor riÂapwdixot so that they were 
handed down as his personal compositions. Styles, 
rather than definite melodies, in origin (see Sachs, 
Musik d. Altertums (1924), 64), these véuor, which were 
vocal solos accompanied by the cithara, became the sub- 
jects of competition. The texts are said to have been epic, 
with a prelude written by the composer-executant; the 
mclody was severe and eschewed modulation. About the 
same time the obscure Clonas (of Tegea?) performed 
the same service for the analogous vonoi adAmdixot. But 
more farnous names connected with the aulos are those of 
Polymnestus of Colophon and Sacadas of Argos. The 
former’s fame was recognized by Pindar (fr. 178), and 
Plutarch speaks of him as an mnovator who, nevertheless, 
did not depart from the severe style. Sacadas was the 
most famous executant of the sixth century. For not only 
was he singer-composer of réjoe atAmdixut, but player- 
composer of the famous avAnticos vopos LluOucos (a 
purely instrumental piece, dealing with Apollo’s victory 
over the Python) in which he won in 586 the first of three 
successive victories at the Pythian Games. The accounts 
that late authorities give of the structure of this picce 
reveal an element of ‘programme-musiec’. It is interesting 
too that purely instrumental musie (Aq avAyos) should 
have won and kept an important place in a Greek festival 
at all; even solo cithara-playing (hA) bapo), which 
would seem a bleak entertainment, found its way into the 
Pythian and other festivals 

Doubtless the man triumphs of Greek music in this 
period were m choral lyne, an imdissoluble complex of 
pactry, melody, and dance, whieh culminated with 
Pindar, Simonides, and the carly tragedians. ‘To later 
—and moralizing theorists this was the epoch of the 
‘educative’ style, m contrast to the ‘theatrical’ or ‘popular’ 
style that developed in the filth century. ‘The process of 
transition cannot be traced in detul. An important 
factor may have been the evolution of the aulos (see §9), 
which imcreased the available range of melody and 
facilitated modulation. String-players, too, envious of 
the freedom of their fellows, added strings to the 
cithara (see § 9). Furthermore, the balance of importance 
between choir and instrumentalist began to change. ‘The 
chief factor, however, was mental rather than technical. 
Individualism was in the air and convention suspect; 
and the interpreter of a tradition intimately associated 
with religion became a virtuoso bent upon giving 
pleasure to an audience. Thus varicty (voucAia) took the 
place of simphaty: the melodic range was extended, 
modulation (and perhaps vocal and instrumental em- 
bellishments) cultivated; rhythmical structure became 
freer; the poetry mattered less in comparison with the 
melody. 

The types of music especially affected were the dithy- 
ramb and the vopos iBapwiceds. The latter was revo- 
lutionized by PArynis of Myti'ene. The former, under 
Melanippides and Cinesias, broke away from strophic 
structure into free verse (cf. Pickard-Cambridge—Webster, 
Dithyramb?, 38 f.). Timotheus of Miletus (c. 450-360) 
was a master of both forms; and, indeed, the distinction 
between them was blurred, for while Timotheus seems 
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to have introduced a choral element into the vépos, Philo- 
xenus (his contemporary) introduced soli into dithyramb. 
The impure poetic style favoured by composers of voot 
and dithyramb ahke can be judged fiom the Persae of 
Timotheus, a vopos, which has in grcat part survived, 
The rhythms are varied but uninteresting; the diction Js 
turgid, obscure, and undistinguished. But the work is 
a libretto rather than a poem; and we should not condemn 
the music unheard, though we may suspect that lack of 
taste was not confined to the poetic teat. How tar the 
new style affected other types of music 1t as hard to say. 
Certainly it was not unchallenged in the fourth century; 
and, when we come to the cayhest of our substantial 
fragments, the Delphic Pacans, we find a strong archaiz- 
ing tendency. We gather from Polybius (4. 20), however, 
that the music of Philoxenus and 'Timotheus had become 
‘classical’ in the Arcadia of the second century nc, 

31. Tiu Novarions. (1) Melodic. To note their 
melodies the Greeks used alphabetic forms, written, in 
the case of poetic texts, above the syllables. Two systems 
of notation for the fifteen foo: are recorded im late 
authorities (notably Alypius), who also assert that one 
was used for vocal, the other for instrumental melody 
(uypata Tùs Adclews, TAS Kpotoews). "his is confirmed 
by the Berlin papyrus, where both notations are so 
employed. It should be observed, however, that (a), with 
the possible exception of the Orestes papyrus, we have 
no case of the employment of both in the same picce; 
(b) the second Delphic Hymn is noted in the snstru- 
mentai notation, which suggests that, where vocal und 
instrumental melody were identical, the notations might 
be employed indiflerently. 

The history of the notations is obscure and their 
interpretation controversial, ‘The vocal notation can 
hardly have preceded the general adoption, towards the 
end of the fifth century, of the Tonic alphabet on which it 
is hased; the instrumental notation, the origin of whose 
forms 18 uncertain, may well be earher, but, being de- 
signed for a system of tono, 1t implies a developed theory. 
That system was not, however, the fifteen fonor of 
Alypius. For instance, in both notations the signs above 
Dorian nete hyperboladn repeat those an octave below 
with the addition of an acute accent and probably did not 
belong to the orpinal scheme; at the lower end the 
instrumental notation hus adapted the forms below 
Hypolvdian proslambanomenos from the vocal notation, 
It would seem, then, that the original scope of the instru- 
mental notation was two octaves and a tone, and that it 
was designed for a restricted number of tonot with re- 
stricted range. 

The instrumental notation is characterized by triads, 
in which the same form appears in three positions (c.g. 
F we 4), representing the three notes of an enharmonic 
pyenum (sce §6 d). Thus the highest note is a semitone 
above the lowest, and the highest and lowest notes of the 
various triads combine to form a semitonal series of 
hxed pitch. But this notation as applied to the chromatic 
and diatonic shows some peculiarities: all three genera 
have a common sign for parhypate, despite its varying 
pitch; and, while the sign for diatonic [ichanos correctly 
implies an interval of 14 tones from Aypate, chromatic 
lichanos 1s identical with the enharmonic, unless distin- 
guished by a diacritical mark. ‘There were thus two con- 
flicting principles at work, those of absolute pitch and 
relative function; and it is to this conflict, and to the 
adaptation of the origina] enharmonic scheme to additional 
genera and tonai, that many of the much-canvussed 
unomalics are due: namely, the employment of the same 
sign with different values, of different signs with the same 
value. (Sachs, in Zeitschrift f. Mustkwissenschaft vi, pro- 
posing a radically new interpretation, relates the instru- 
mental notation to a pentatonic tuning of the lyre; but 
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see CQ 1956, 169 ff.) The vocal notation corresponds 
to the instrumental note for note, but replaces the triads 
by a continuous alphabetic series. Most of the Jetters of 
the alphabet are employed (in descending order) within 
the range of the central octave of the Dorian tonos; above 
and below are altered forms of the same series. 

(m) Rhythmical. Symbols could be used to elucidate 
the rhythm. (a) The signs —, J, LJ, ty placed over a note 
indicated that its length was that of two, three, four, and 
five time-units (or xpovot mpw@rot) respectively. The last 
two are known from theory only. (b) A rest (ypovos xevds), 
or a protraction of the preceding note, was indicated by 
A or n,-which might be used in conjunction with the signs 
of quantity: e.g. R. (c) Dots (oriypai) might be used to 
distinguish the structure of the metrical foot, and ancient 
authority states that the function was to mark the arsts 
(apais). On the whole our fragments confirm this, but 
the evidence is complicated (see Symb. Osl. 1955, 73 tl., 
POxy. (xxv) 117 fFf.). (d) A subscript curved hyphen 
might be used to bind together notes sung to the same 
syllable. 

12. Turt FRAGMENTS. The following constitute the 
corpus of surviving Greek melody. 

A. In papyri. (1) PRain. G 2315 (c. 200 B.c.). A musical 
setting of Euripides Orestes 338-44 may be Euripidean, 
since the poct’s own score was apparently extant in the 
time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Wien. Stud. 1962). 
(n) Cairo 59533 (Zenon), c. 250 B.C., contains a brief frag- 
ment, possibly from a tragedy (JHS 1931). (an) PBerl. 
6870 (possibly an anthology), written later than A.D. 156, 
contains: (a) twelve lines of a pacan in a Hellenistic 
manner; (b) three lines for instrument only; (c) four lines 
in a lyric metre addressed to the suicide Ajax; (d) three 
lines for instrument; (e) half a line of lyric. The instru- 
mental pieces have no discernible connexion with the 
vocal fragments they follow; all five make elaborate use 
of rhythmical notation (Stz. Berlin 1918). (iv) POxy. 
(xv) 1786, third century A.D., contains a Christian hymn 
in a rough-and-ready anapaestic metre; melodic und 
rhythmical notation are Greek, but the antecedents of 
the melody might be oriental. (v) POsl. inv. no. 1413 (an 
anthology?), second century A.D., contains two short 
fragments, one anapaestic, one sambic, both probably 
from Hellenistic tragedies, not obviously connected with 
one another (Symb. Osl. 1955). (vi) POxy. (xxv) 2436, 
second century A.D., contains a fragment perhaps from a 
satyr-play; the music, if not the text, 1s post-classical. 
(vii) PVtenna G 29.825 a-f. Brief fragments of various 
dates (Wien. Stud. 1962). (vin) G 13763 (Hermes 1966). 
(ix) PMich. mv. no. 2958, second century A.D.: contains 
a fragment, apparently of tragic dialogue (JEg. Arch. 
1965). 

The date of composition, with the possible exception 
of (1), is an all cases unknown. 

B. On stone. (x—xi1) The most extensive fragments of 
Greek music that survive are two paeans, both seriously 
incomplete, found ın 1893 during the French excavations 
at Delphi. The second can be dated 128-127 R.C. and 
ascribed to a certain Limenuus; the first may well have 
the same date and authorship. Both are written in 
paeonic or cretic metre, which, in the absence of 
rhythmical notation, suggests 5/8 tıme. The second 
paean is followed by a brief prosodion in an Aeolic 
metre. Melodically, these two paeans strikingly illustrate 
the Aristoxenian scalc-system, tetrachordal structure 
being clearly marked and the ‘standing-notes’ emphasized 
(see §6 d). (x11) An inscription of the second century B.C. 
or later, found at Aidin near Tralles, presents us with a 
brief but intact and attractive melody, commonly known 
as the ‘Epitaph of Seikilos’. “The words are a kind of 
skolion in free iambics, the rhythm being elucidated by 
notation. 
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C. In manuscript. (xiii-xvi) Four melodies have come 
down among the manuscripts of the ancient treatises. 
(xiii-xiv) The Hymn to the Muse should in fact be 
regarded as two separate pieces, both of uncertain date, 
but earlier than (xv—xvi). (xv) The Hymn to Nemesis is 
attributable to Mesomedes, a contemporary of Hadrian. 
(xv1) Similarity of style suggests the same authorship for 
the Hymn to the Sun. (xvi) Short snatches of melody 
occur in Bellermann’s Anonymus (§§ 97-101, 104). Their 
apparent purpose is to illustrate types of rhythm. 

The mclody to the opening lines of Pindar’s first 
Pythian ode, published by A. Karcher in his Musurgia 
Universalis (1650), 1s under such grave suspicion of being 
a forgery that its evidential value 1s negligible (see C Phil. 
1936, 120 ff.). 

13. MELODY, RHYTHM, AND TIIF GREEK LANGUAGR. 
Two important principles of composition emerge from a 
consideration of the fragments. Both in melody and in 
rhythm a Greek composer had less apparent freedom 
in setting words than his modern successors. This 1s 
explicable from the nature of the Greek language: (a) by 
virtue of its pitch-accent it possessed, even when spoken, 
an inherent melody—in the phrase of Aristoxenus, 
Aoyd@des te péos; (b) it possessed clearly marked long 
and short vowels, which formed the basis of quantitative 
metres. 

(a) In the majority of extant compositions this word 
or sentence melody ıs respected: an accented syllable 1s 
set to a note which is not lower and 1s frequently higher 
than other syllables of the same word (for details see 
Symb. Osl. 1955, 64 ff.). Yet this principle is not ob- 
served by all the vocal fragments or by all equally They 
fall into three groups: (1) in in (a), v, vi, 1xX—XIV excep- 
tions are absent or negligible; (2) in i, 11 (c), vu a-b the 
accent seems to be altogether disregai ded , (4) 1v, XV, xvi 
show the influence of the accent, but with more frequent 
exceptions. "l'he phenomena of (3) may reflect the gradual 
breakdown of the pitch-accent whic’, was taking place 
during the period of their composition. ‘This explanation 
will not, however, account for (2), which includes the 
Orestes fragment; but ıt should be observed that 1 13 
strophic, v may well be; and, if (as 1s probable) strophe 
and antistrophe were sung to the same melody, the accent 
was then bound to be disregarded. 

(b) ‘he rhythms of Greek music were practically 
identical with the metres of Greek poctry; and, where 
the natural quantities of the syllables are distorted, such 
a distortion 1s also a concern of the metrist. Only in the 
Berlin Paean (where -——isrhythmizedas,e.g..g go) 
is there a considerable divergence between rhythm and 
metre. In judging this apparent restriction of the 
musician’s freedom, however, it must be remembered 
that the Greek lyric metres themselves were claborate 
partly becuuse they were musical and choreographic as 
well as poetic rhythms. 


ANCIENT Sources. (a) Theoretical Works (1) Collections M. 
Meibomuus, Antiquae Musicae Auctores Septem (2 vols., Amsterdam, 
1652, containing: Aristoxenus, Euchd with Cleonides, Nicomachius, 
Alypius, Gaudentius, Bacchius, Anstides Quintilranus, Martianus 
Capella) C von Jan, Musei Seriptores Graect (1895, containings 
Anistotelis loci, ps.-Anst. Problems, Euclid, Cleonides, Nicomuachus, 
Bacchius, Gaudentius, Alypius). (n) Separate Authors. Aristoxenus, 
ed H.S Macran (1902), R da Rios (1954), ps.-Aratotchan Problems, 
ed F. A. Gevaert and J. C Vollgral (1903), G. Marenghi (1957); 
pr.-Plutarch, De mus., ed. H. Wel and ‘Sh Reinach (1900), F. 
Lasserre (1954), K. Ziegler C 1959); Theon of Smyrna, ed. 
E. Hiller (1878); Ptolemy, ed. J. Wallis (1082, and, with the com- 
mentary of Porphynus, in Opera Math m, 1699), 1. During (1930); 
Porphyrius, ed. I Dürng (1932), Ansudes Quintilianus, ed. A. 
Jahn (1882), R. P. Winnington-Ingram (1963), German tianslation 
and commentary, R. Schafke (1937), Philodemus, De mus., ed. J. 
Kemke (1884), D A van Krevelen (1939), Sextus Empiricus, Adv. 
musicos, ed. R. G. Rury (1940), J. Mau (1954). Add also F. icllermann’s 
Anonymus de musica (1841) and H. A J Vincent's Notice sur trois 
MSS. grecs (Vol. 16 2 of Notices et extraits des MSS. du Roi, 1847). 

(b) Pricunent: of musie. Incomplete collection in C. von Jan's 
Musici Scriptores Graeci, Supplementum (1899). For the Delphic 
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Hymns add Powell, Col! Alex.; for the Berlin papyrus, R. Wagner, 
Philol. 1929, tor the Christiaan Llymn, Th Ranach, Revue Musicale 
1922, R. Wagner in Fjnlol. 1923. J. F. Mounttord, ‘Greek music in 
the papyri and inscriptions’ (in Powell and Harber, New Chapters ii). 
Mopeun Liirraruw, F. A. Gevaert, Histoire et théorie de la 
musique de l'antiquité (1875-81, repr 1966); R. Westphal, TAeorte d. 
musisch Künste d. Hellenen’ (1885); A A Tloward, “lhe AvAds or 
libia’, Hare. Stud 1893; D. B. Monto, The Modes of Ancient Greek 
Musie (1894); F. A. Gevaert, La Mélopee antique (1895); H. Abert, 
Die Lehre vom Ethos(1899); J.F Mounttord, YHS 1920; FH. Riemann, 
Handbuch d. Musikgeschihte’ (1921); Th. Reinach, La Musique 
recque (1926); C. del Grande, Espressione musicale dei pocti greci 
1932); 1 During, Prolemaios u. Porphyrins dber dic Musik (1934); 
R. P. Winnington-lngram, Mode in Anctent Greek Music Era 
K. Schlesinger, The Greek Aulos (1938); O. Gombosi, Die Tonarten 
u. Stimmungen der anhken Musik (1949); C. Sachs, The History of 
Musical Instruments (t940); The Rise of Musn an the Ancient World 
(1943); N B. Bodley, “Yh: aulo of Meroe’, AJArih. 1946, M. I. 
enderson, ‘Ancient Greek Music’, and J. © Scott, ‘Roman Music’, 
in The New Oxford History of Musici (1957); | Chailev, 1 Imbroglio 
des modes (1960); H Husmann, Grundlagen der antiken u. onenta- 
hschen Mustkkultur (1961); M Voge, Die Enharmonik der Griechen 
(1967), W. D. Anderson, Ethos and Education in Greek Muse (U S.A. 
1966); G, Wille, Musca Romana (Amsterdam, 1967); Dar Sag., 
sv ‘Lyew’, “Diba’ (Reinach); Groves Lretionary of Music and 
Musicians”, s.v ‘Greek Music (ancient) (Winmngton-ingram); PW 
W Vetter), Musk in Geschichte u CGeverart (Vetter, Wegner, Wille). 
Phe following works are notably well dlustrated F. Dehn, Mustkleben 
m Altertum u tnihen Mittelalter (1954), M. Wegner, Das Musikleben 
der Griechen (t1949); Musikgeschichte in Bildern u. 4 CGricechenlund’ 
1963), by M Wegner, u. § (‘Etrurien u Rom." 1964), by G Flesch- 
hauer: Reviews of modern hterature: Hurstan 193 (Abert), 246 

(hellerer); Lustrum 1958, 3 (Wmiungton-Ingram). 
J. F. M. & R. P. W-.-L 


MUSIC IN WORSHIP. Both in Greece and Jtaly 
music, vocal and instrumental, formed an important part 
of worship at all penods. To begin with Homer, the 
embassy sent to Chryse in /liad 1. 472-4 spend the 
whole day after their arrival singing a hymn (marwv) 
to Apollo, who ts pleased with it. This paean remained 
typical of his worship, and the quintuple rhythm charac- 
teristic of it was named after it. In like manner the 
dithyitamb was appropriated to Dionysus (q.v.). Neither 
of these, however, was exclusively the property of Apollo 
or Dionysus; e.g. paeans were composed to Asclepius 
(sce Powell, Coll, Alex. 133 ff.). The singing of some 
kind of hymn (q.v.) appears regularly to have accom- 
panied any formal act of worship, and mstrumental music 
(strings and wind) also is commonly mentioned: cf. 
SACRIFICE. 

Mauch the same ts true for Italy. IIymns aie continually 
met with, some traditional, as those of the Sali (see 
MARS) and Arval Brothers (Henzen, Acta Arualium, ceiv). 
Instrumental music was so regular and necessary an 
accompaniment of ritual (e.g. Cic. Har. Resp. 23, the 
proceedings are vitiited ‘si... tibicen repente conticuit’) 
that the collegium tibictnum et fidtcmum qui sacris publicis 
praesto sunt formed an ancient and important guild with a 
holiday of its own, cf. MINERVA. One reason for this was 
doubtless to drown any slight noises which might be of 
ill omen. 

Very little is known of the style of this music, but it ts 
fairly certain that there was no prohibition of the intro- 
duction of new forms. H. J. R. 


MUSONIUS RUFUS, Gatus, of Volsinii, Stoic, seems 
to have been born before a.D. 30 and to have died before 
101/2. About A.D. 6o Rubellius Plautus was banished 
by Nero to Asia Minor, and Musontus followed him. 
After Rubsllius’ death he returned to Rome, but in 65-6, 
on the discovery of the Pisonian conspiracy, he was 
banished to Gyaros. He returned to Rome, probably 
under Galba. He was again banished by Vespasian, but 
returned again in the reign of Titus. We do not know 
of his having written books, but many of his apophthegms 
and discourses have been preserved. Among his pupils 
were many philosophers (notably Epictetus) and many 
leading Roman citizens. 

Ed. O. Hense (1905); one letter in R Hercher, Epistolog. 


Graec. 401-4, M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa* (1955-9); M P. Charlesworth, 
hve Men (1936), 33 ff.; C. E. Lutz, YCIS 1947, 3 F. W. D. R. 
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MUTINA, a prosperous wool-trading town in Cisalpine 
Gaul (q.v.), controlling important roads and passes 
(Strabo 5. 218); modern Modenu. Although Boian and 
possibly Etruscan settlements existed here trom early 
umes, Mutina ts first mentioned in 218 b.c. when already 
a Roman stronghold (Polyb. 3. 40—1nexact; Livy 21. 25). 
Rome apparently held Mutina unimnterruptedly, making 
it a ciuzen colony in 183 which Ligurians sacked in 177; 
the Romans immediatcly restored ıt (Livy 39. 55; 41. 16). 
Mutina ts famous for its successful resistance to Pompey 
in 78 and to Antony ın 43 (the bellum Mutinense) (Plut. 
Pomp. 16; App. BCiv. 3. 49 f. etc.). Subsequently it ts 
rarely mentioned. E. T. 8S. 


MYCENAE (Moxjva, Munn) situated in the north-east 
corner of the Argive plain in the foothills of Mounts 
Prophet Elias and Zara, dominated the roads to the north 
and Corinthia, to the west and central Peloponnesus 
and, through Tiryns and Argos, the sea-way, some 8 
miles away, to the Cyclades and the east. Perseus was 
its reputed founder, but excavations proved that ıt was 
mhabited ın the Early Helladic Period (c. 2500-1900 u.c.) 
by people akin to the pre-Hellenic population of the 
Cyclades and Crete. Then the site was already called by its 
non-Greck name. In the Middle Helladic period ( 1900- 
1660 B.C.) the site was taken over by Greek-speaking 
Indo-Europeans and towards the end of that period 
its Importance and wealth increased immeasurably, us 
proved by Grave Circles A and B. The excavation of 
Circle B in 1952-4 proved that the shaft graves were 
sepulchres and not depositories as was suggested by 
Evans. 

The Middle Helladic settlement occupied the entire 
hill. “(he palace of the rulers, who were buricd in the 
shaft graves, perhaps stood on its summit. No remnants 
of that palace survive nor traces of un original citadel. 
Concurrently with the last shaft graves and cists were 
developed chamber tombs used for the people and tholos 
or beehive tombs used for royalty; these were produced 
to the end of the Myccnaean Age. 

Phases A and B of the LH IIT period (c. 1400-1200 
B.C.) form the great era of Mycenac. ‘hen were con- 
structed the Cyclopean walls and the palace on the 
summit. Of its first Cyclopean enceinte, built about 
1340 R.C., there survive the north and parts of the west 
and south walls. Grave Circle A was outside the citadel. 
Well towards the middle of the thirteenth century the 
citudel was extended to the west and south, the Lion and 
Postern Gates were erected, Grave Circle A, now in- 
cluded ın the citadel, was rearranged, and the palace on 
the summit was rebuilt, especially its Megaron, the guest 
room unit. In the last quarter of the thirteenth century 
the Great Ramp was built, the south-west staircase was 
added to the palacc, and towards the end of the century 
the north-cust extension was built with its subterranean 
cistern. Storage rooms in the thickness of the north wall 
were then constructed. Within the citadel were built 
other structures for officials and for public use such as 
the granary. Beyond the citudel in LH IHIB times were 
erected the “Treasury of Atreus’ and the ‘Tomb of 
Clytemnestra’, the most perfect examples of tholos 
tombs. The people lived 1n the area around the citadel in 
groups of houses surrounded by the graves of their rela- 
tives. ‘he graves especially prove that Mycenae was 
well-populated and prosperous to the end of the LH HIB 
period. 

The second half of the thirteenth century n.C. witnessed 
a number of destructions. The latest, occurring about 
1200 A.C., has been attributed to the Dortians or to the 
so-called Illyrian migration; perhaps they resulted from 
internal dissension and strife reHected in the stories of 
murders ın the royal family of Mycenae. The destructions 
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resulted in the weakening of the State, in the break- 
ing down of law and order in the country which forced 
people to emigrate clsewhere, thus bringing about the 
depopulation of the area indicated by the graves of the 
LH ILIC period. ‘That period (c. 1200-1120) is charac- 
terized by progressive decline culminating in the final 
catastrophe of Mycenae at the hands of the Dorians 
c. 1120 B.C. 

In Geometric times few people built thcir homes 
on the hill and again in the Archaic pcriod the summit 
was terraced and a temple was constructed from which 
sculptured fragments survived. A small contingent of 
Mycenacans was at Thermopylae in 480 B.C. and its 
soldiers fought at Plataea in 479 B.c. Some time c. 468 B.C. 
Mycenae was destroyed by Argos, but in the third century 
B.C. its walls were repaired by the Argives, a temple was 
built on the citadel, while its slopes were covered with 
houses. A lower fortified city was developed and a 
theatre was built, The town gradually decayed and by the 
time of Pausanias seems to have been inhabited only by a 
few shepherds. 


H. Schhemann, Mycenae (1878), Ch. Tsountas, [Tpuetixd (1886); 
"Apx. "Ld 1489, 1B88, 1891, 1896, 1597, 1902, Ch Tsountas and J. I. 
Manatt, Mycenaean Age (1597); A if i. Wace, HSA xx, xxv, xlv, 
xiv, xdix, l, h, lu (1919-57), Chamber Tombs at Mycenae (1943), 
JHS 1939, Mycenac 1949; G. Karo, Schachigraber v. Mvkenat (1940); 
G. E. Milonis Ancient Mycenae 1957), ‘px ‘heb. 1958, 1962, 
My.cnae and the Mycenacan Ag> (19060); E. French, SSA 1961, 
1963, 1964. G. E. M. 


MYCENAEAN CIVILIZATION developed in the 
mainland ot Greece in the Late Bronze Age. It is sub- 
divided ito Periods I (c. 1580-1500 bB.c.), TI (c. 1500- 
1400), und IIT (c. 1400-1120), the last of which is con- 
sidered to be the most characteristic. In essence it js a 
continuation of the Middle Helladic culture transformed 
by Minoan influences, which were very strong m Period 
I, reached their apogee in the first half of Period I], and 
then declined while native elements reasserted them- 
selves; yct Minoan elements persist to the end. 

Graves found at Mycenae, Prosymna, Laconia, West 
Messenia-Triphylia, etc., constitute the main source of 
information for Periods I and I1. ‘The shaft graves of 
Circles A and B of Mycenae, forming the transition from 
MH to Mycenaean, provide evidence of affluence, of 
advanced techniques in metal and precious stone work 
sometimes indistinguishable from Minoan. Bronze 
swords, gold ornaments decorated in repoussé and gra- 
nulation, objects made of hammered sheets of metal, of 
gold wire drawn to form spriraliform patterns, miniature 
engravings on the bezels of gold rings or on gems, articles 
of rock crystal, including the duck bowl from Grave 
Omikron, are among the cxamples of the jeweller, the 
lapidary, and the metal worker. Especially should be 
noted swords with engravings on their blades and the 
inlaid daggers from Circle A with wild life and hunting 
scenes, the earlicst examples of a technique that persists 
throughout the Age. Sculpture is represented by stelai 
from Grave Circles; the work is primitive, made probably 
in imitation of wood carving, but it marks a departure 
from Minoan practice. Vases of exceptional merit were 
produced; they exhibit good tabrics, truc and pleasant 
forms, and 4 geometric and naturalistic plant decoration 
—spirals, ivy sprays, etc.—in a lustrous paint ona shipped 
surface. In Pcriod II 1s developed the Palace style with 
an exubcrant decoration pamted on three-handled jars, 
and the Ephyrean goblets with a restrained decoration 
mostly of a single clement. 

Concurrently with the later shaft graves and cists 
family chamber tombs were made and used for the people 
and tholos or bechive tombs for royalty. The origin of 
these tombs is not established, but their development 1s 
well defined. Very few tholos tombs have been found 
even partially intact: the Vaphio and Routsi tombs of 
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Period II, and the Dendra tombs of IIIA. Chamber 
tombs with their contents intact are numerous, and they 
help to establish the burial customs of the people. In- 
humation was used universully. 

Period III is the era of Mycenaean civilization par 
excellence. Tholos and chamber tombs are the usual types. 
Of the former the most advanced are the Treasury of 
Atreus and the tomb of Clytemnestra in Mycenae and 
the Treasury of Minyas at Orchomenus; all three were 
erected after 1300 B.C. The construction of citadels and 
Palaces is the most characteristic feature of the period. 
Mycenae, Tiryns, Gla provide the best-preserved citadels. 
Their fortification walls, built in Cyclopean style, range 
from 12 to 45 feet in thickness and perhaps stood to a 
height of 40 feet, A main and a postern gate gave access 
to the citadel, but sally ports and other smaller openings 
were usual. Better known is the Lion Gate of Myccnac, 
named after the relicf placed over its lintel. It dates from 
c. 1250 B.C. 

Palaces are known from Mycenae(cleared by Tsountas), 
Tiryns (cleared by Schliemann), and Pylos (cleared by 
Blegen). They exhibit an orderly plan with a megaron 
forming an important and often the principal con- 
stituent. The Megaron, a rectangular roofed structure 
with one of its short sides open, facing a court open to the 
sky, is a typical mainland structure with a long history 
going back to the Neolithic period. In the three examples 
mentioned it comprises a pornco—Homer's aifhuusa, a 
vestibule—prodomus, and a main room— domos, with a cir- 
cular low hearth in tts centre. Four columns surrounding 
the hearth supported the roof, and the throne of the king, 
placed against the wall to the right of a person entering, 
added grandeur to the domos. Corridors and other com- 
partments, including a bathroom and guest rooms, were 
arranged around the Megaron all decorated with gay 
frescoes, similar to those of the Minoan world from 
which the art was derived, but now are added hunting 
and war scenes. ‘The artistic merit of furniture is indi- 
cated by the Pylos tablets and by tragments of tvories 
found by Wace, which evidently were applied as inlays. 
The construction 1s rubble masonry with timber casings 
covered with plaster, and the wooden columns were of 
Minoan type, with shafts tapering downwards. Architec- 
tural decoration, exemplified by the facades of the 
Treasury of Atreus, consists mainly of clongated rosettes, 
the Mycenaean triglyph, and spirals carved on coloured 
marble slabs. In general the post and lintel system was 
used, though the corbel vault was employed in the con- 
struction of the tholos tombs and the inverted V arch in 
the roofing of passages. Subterranean fountains and an 
elaborate system of roadwavs characterize the period. 

‘I'he goldsmiths continued to produce small and larger 
articles uscd for adornment and the repoussé and granu- 
lation techniques were still in usec. Gold beads impressed 
with a desizn—rosettes, shells, shields, etc.—were strung 
together to form necklaces or applied on garments and 
furnishings. Blue paste and faience were used in making 
beads and pendants, and glass paste enlivened sculptured 
motifs; perhaps this paste was Homer's kyanos. Ivory 
carving, already used in Periods [ and IT, became very 
popular. The raw material, imported from Syria, was 
made into pyxides with elaborate carvings, into small 
rectangular plaques bearing crested griflins and sphinxes 
carved with exquisite feeling and decorative sense, into 
mirror handles with figure compositions, into small 
figured forms—columns, eight-figured shields, small 
animals—even into female figurines. An outstanding 
example of ivory carving is the group of two women and 
a boy found by Wace. Light touches of colour, even 
gilding, may have enhanced the decorative effect of these 
ivories. Gems, in smaller numbers than before, continue 
to be produced, indicating that this art was not abandoncd. 
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The metal workers produce large und small vessels of 
bronze and lead, swords and daggers, helmets and 
corselets; a good example of a bronze corselet was found 
recently in a tomb at Dendra. 

The potter's industry now reached its maximum 
prosperity. Vases produced in lIIB present such 
uniformity and lack of local variations that the term 
‘Koine’ is applicd to their art. ‘The pictorial style, with 
chariot representations, etc., from Rhodes and Cyprus 
forms the only exception. Usually the designs are stylized, 
often placed in a metopic arrangement, and seem to be 
unimaginative. ‘Their draftsmanship, however, 1s good 
and the quality of the vases excellent. Among shapes the 
stirrup jar, the high stemmed kylix, the deep two-handled 
bowl, and the crater are popular. In Period Ill clay 
figurines covered with a pamted decoration become very 
common. ‘The female figurines fall into three main types: 
the crescent or Y type, the ovoid or ®, and the kouro- 
trophos type. Their exact significance is not established 
to the satisfaction of all, but perhaps they stand for the 
divinity of blessing (type Y) and divine nurses (type ® 
and the kourotrophoi). During Periods IIIA and B 
Mycenaean civilization finds its greatest expansion over 
the Mediterranean arca and commercial activity reaches 
its apogee. lts products are found from southern Italy to 
Syria and Palestine and its trading stations trom Taranto 
to Ras Shamra in Syria. 

A script known as Linear B, developed from the Minoan 
Linear A, was used in HIB. It is not certain whether this 
script was developed tn the mainland or in Crete, whether 
it was widely used and understood or was the special 
preserve of a class of scribes and a tew officials. We find 
it incised on clay tablets or painted on stirrup jars 
especially. Numerous tablets were tound at Pylos and 
Cnossos; hmited numbers come from Mycenae and 
Thebes. Inscribed vases are known from Oichomenus, 
Thebes, Eleusis, Mycenac, and ‘Uiryns. The inscriptions 
on the tablets, thanks to the monumental achievement 
of Michael Ventris, can be partially read with assurance 
(see MINOAN SCRIPIS), ‘he tablets me inventories, con- 
taning accounts of Hocks and land, records of assessment, 
of distribution of materials tor production, of commodities 
produced, and of deliveries. No tablets have been found 
thus far with literary, judicial, or historical texts. The 
surviving texts are bref, unimaginative, and dry, but 
they form a most important source of information tor the 
religious, political, and social structure of the Age. The 
language of Linear Bis Greek; consequently the Myce- 
nacans were Greck-speaking Indo-Kuropeans. ‘The 
poliucal regime at Pylos and Cnossos was an autocratic 
monarchy with a centralized, bureaucratic adminis- 
trative system. The wanax exercised supreme authority. 
Next to him was the dawagetas, ‘the Leader of the Host’, 
who, lke the wanax, was given a temenos, a slice of land, 
as A prerogative of his office. Below these we find a num- 
ber of officials mayor and minor— tereta, egeta, korete, 
porokorete, gasireu, moroga, etc.—whose duties, preroga- 
tives, and relative positions remain uncertain. Land was 
held by the wanax, by individuals, and by the damos, the 
community, and a well-established system of land tenure 
existed at Pylos. There was a special class of priests and 
priestesses: artisans were divided mto well-defined 
classes, and slaves were numerous. Whether this political 
system prevailed at Mycenae, Athens, and Thebes cannot 
be determined as yet, but their Cyclopean walls and 
palaces may indicate their rulers’ great authority. 

Period HNIC, following a series of destructions and 
the breaking down of law that occurred r. 1200 B.C., 18 
one of decline. An early effort at recovery in the Argolid 
proved short-lived and gradually decay set in which 
terminated with the destruction of the large citadels of 
Mycenae and 'Tiryns c. 1120 B.C. by the Dorians, who, 
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taking advantage of the disintegration of the States, 
delivered the coup de grâce to the Mycenaean world and 
civilization. The close-style is the best and the pranary 
type the most common pottery produced in IHC. In 
some arcas of the mainland, 1e. the east coast of Attica, 
and in the islands of the Aegean prosperity continued, 
but gradually those areas, too, passed into the less 
brilliant proto-historic era. 


Ch Tsountas and J. L. Munatt, Mycenaean Ave (18y7), C W. 
Blegen, Korahou (1921), Zvgourtes (1928), Prosymna (1937), G Karo, 
Schachtgraber v. Mvkena (1930); A. J. B Wace, Chamber Tombs at 
Mycenae (1933), Alycenar (Q948), A. Furumatrk, The Alycenacan 
Pottery (1941), Chronology of M Pottery (1041); G. bk. Mylonas, 
Ancient Mvcenae (1987), Mvcenae and the Mycenacan Ape (gho). 
E. L. Bennett, The Pylos Teblets (1955); M Ventris and J, Chad- 
wick, Documents in Myccnaecan Greek (rys6): J. Chadwick, The 
Drapherment of Linear B (1900); L R. Palmer, The liter pretation of 
Mycenacan Greek Teats (1904); F. EL Stubbings, CAH?, tase. 18; 
V. R. dA. Desborough und N. G. L. Hammond CvlH4, fase. 19° 
Desborough, The Last M yeenaeans and then Successors (1904); Lor 
Walham ‘l'aylour, The Mycenaeans (19064). G. E. M. 


MYGDON (Mvyòðaw). In Ihad 3. 184 ff. Priam relates 
that he went as an ally to a Phrygian army gathered under 
Mygdon and Otreus to fight the Amazons on the San- 
garius. Che Coroebus of Verg. Aen. 2. 407 was Mygdon's 
son, [Eur.] Rhes. 539. Mygdon 1s apparently the eponym 
of the Thracian or Phrygian Mygdones. H. J. R, 


MYTA, said to have becn daughter of Pythagoras, is 
mentioned in Clem. Strom. 4. 19. 121, 224 as a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher. A letter purporting to be by her 1s 
printed in R. Hercher, Epitolog. Graec. 608. 


MYLASA (Ta Maoa), modern Milds, the principal 
non-Greck city of Caria and capital of the country under 
the Hecatormnid rulers. It is probable (BSA 1961, 98 #.) 
that the early seut of government was at Peçin Kale, some 
five miles south of Milas, and that the city at Milfs was 
founded by Mausolus. This sume ruler later transterred 
the capital to Halicarnassus. ‘The Hellenistic and Roman 
city at Milas continucd to be of imporcance, but its site 
at the foot of a mountain was considered ill-chosen 
(Strabo 659). Mylasa had three notable temples of Zeus, 
namely Zeus Osogos, Zeus Carius, and Zeus Stratius, 
the last situated n the lulls to the east at Labraynda and 
approached by a paved Sucred Way. After Magnesia in 
tXo R.C. Mylasa was excepted from the grant of Caria to 
the Rhodtans, and in 167 joined in an uprising of the 
subjects of Rhodes on the mainland; this was suppressed, 
but immediately afterwards the Senate revoked sts gilt 
of territory to Rhodes (Polyb. 21. 46, 30. 5). In 40 B.C., 
when Q. Labienus, at the head of a Parthian army, 
overran Carta the Mylasans were persuaded by lHybreas, 
a distinguished citizen and rhetorician, to resist him; for 
this Labienus punished the city savagely, but it soon 
recovered, probably with help from Augustus (Dio 
Cass., Dittenberg. SIG 768). Strubo’s asseruon (659) 
that Physcus was the port of Mylasa is an error: the name 
of the port (modern Kulluk) was Passala (Steph. Byz. 
s.v., ct. Stadrasmus 291). Among the ruins at Milfs the 
most notable are a handsome mausoleum of Roman date 
and an arched gateway bearing a relief of a double axe, a 
symbol which also occurs on the coins of the Hecatom- 
nids and ot Mylasa itself. G. E. B. 


MYLITTA, a goddess, certainly akin to Ishtar and 
perhaps specially concerned with childbirth, worshipped 
at Babylon, and identified by Herodotus (1. 131) with 
Aphrodite. In honour of Mylhtta every Babylonian 
woman, once in her lifetime, had to prostitute herself to 
a stranger: she sat in the temple area, and remained there 
till accosted by a stranger in the name of the goddess. 
The fee offered might be of any amount, and was 
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dedicated to Mylitta (Hadt. r. 199; cf. LXX, Epist. Jerem. 
42-3 [c. 300 u.c.}). See PROSTITUTION, SACRED. 
F. R. W. 


MYLLUS. The Suda and Zenobius (5. 14) mention him 
as a writcr of Old Comedy. But he may be merely one 
of the typical figures of farce — “The Squinter’: cf. 
Cratinus, fr. 8o. 


MYOS HORMOS, ‘Mussel-Harbour’, Abu Scha’ar on 
the Egyptian coast of the Red Seca, was founded by 
Ptolemy IT (274 B.C.) and connected with Kenah on the 
Nile by a well-equipped desert-trade. Very important 
for oricntal trade, it was later surpassed by Berenice. 


Warmington, udian Commerce, 6 ff. E. H. W. 


MYRINA (7 Mépwa), one of the cities of the Aeolian 
League, situated on the coast north ot Cyme at the mouth 
of the river Pythicus or Titnaeus (now Koca Çay or 
Güzelhisar Çayı); supposedly founded by Myrina, 
queen of the Amazons; of the Greck settlement nothing 
is recorded. In the Delian League Myrina was assessed 
at one talent, the highest figure in Aeolis after Cyme. 
Destroyed by the great earthquake of a.D. 17, the city 
was rebuilt with Tiberius’ help, apparently under the 
name of Sebastopol:s (Pliny HN s5. 121). Otherwise My- 
rina is chiefly remarkable for her possession in imperial 
times of the ancient temple and oracle of Apollo at 
Gryneum (temple of white marble in a beautiful grove; 
Strabo 622, Paus. 1. 21. 7) and for the hundreds of terra- 
cotta figurines from the tombs excavated by the French 
in 1880-2. These tombs are no longer to be scen, and the 
ruins in general are scanty. 


E. Pottier~A. J. Reinach, La Necropole de Myrina (1887); G E. 
Bean, Segan Turkey (1966), 106 ÍT. G E. B. 


MYRON, Greek sculptor, fl. c. 480—445 B.c. Native of 
Eleutherac, on the boundary of Boeotia and Attica. 
Reputed pupil of Ageladas and rival of Pythagoras (Pliny 
34. 57). He was the greatest representative of the period 
of experimentation in Greek sculpture, and ts said to 
have been much interested in symmetry (Pliny 34. 58). 
A detailed description by Lucian in his Erkones, 4, has 
made possible the identification of Myron’s Discobolus, 
‘TDiscus-thrower’, m several marble copies of Roman date. 
The best preserved is a statue formerly in the Lancelotti 
Palace, now in the National Museum of the Terme in 
Rome. Its appearance on engraved gems testifies to its 
fame. Another major work by Myron was a group of 
Athena and Marsyas, described by Pliny (34. 57) and 
recognized in representations on Roman coins of Athens, 
on a red-figured oiochoe in Berlin, on a marble vase 
in Athens, and in several marble statues. The Marsyas 
is best represented in a marble statue in the Lateran 
Collection, the Athena in one in Frankfurt. ‘The contrast 
between the quietly standing goddess and the agitated 
Marsyas 1s well brought out. Of the attributions made to 
Myron on grounds of style one of the most persuasive IS 
perhaps that of an Anadumenus, ‘a youth winding (a 
fillet) round his head’, reconstructed by Amelung from 
various parts; likewise a standing Heracles in Boston and 
Oxford. His famous cow has been thought to be repro- 
duced in a bronze statuette in the Cabinet des Méduilles. 

G. M. AR. 


MYRONIDES, Athenian general at least in 458/7 and 
457/6 B.C., known by his leadership of ‘the oldest and the 
youngest’ (Thuc. 1. 105. 4) un the Megarid against a 
Corinthian army, and by his victory at Ocnophyta over 
the Boeotians. He is probably not identical with the 
ambassador Myronides, sent with Cimon and Xanthippus 
to Sparta in 480, and one of the Athenian generals at 
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Plataea. Comic poets praised Myronides as a representa- 
tive of the ‘good old times’. Eupolis in his Demoi puts 
him on the stage; he probably died shortly before the 
performance of this comedy (412). 


Ehrenberg, PW, s.v., Suppl. vi (superseding vol. xvi); J. M. 
Edmonds, Mnemos. 1939. V E. 


MYRSILUS of Methymna (fl. c. 250 B.c.), author of 
a history of Lesbos (deoBixa) who was interested in 
early folk movements. 

FGril iu. 477. 


MYRTILUS, Athenian comic poet and brother of 
Hermippus (q.v. 1), won a victory at the Lenaea c. 430 
R.C. (IG n2. 2325. 125). We have two titles, Tiravomaves 
and "Epwres. 


FCG u. 418 ff.; CAF 1. 253-4; FAC i. 474 Mf. K.J. D. 


MYRTIS, Boeotian poetess, said to have been the 
teacher of Corinna (Suda, s.v. Kopivva) and of Pindar 
(id., s.v. Mivõðapos). Corinna (fr. 15) blames her for 
competing with Pindar. No fragment of her work 
survives, but Plutarch (Quaest. Graec. 40) gives an 
abstract of her poem on the Bocotian hero Eunostus. 


J M Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (1952), m. 2-5; Page, Poet Mel. 
Gr. 371. C.M B. 


MYSTERIES were secret cults which generally include 
mystic ideas. ‘Their characteristic ts that certam initia- 
tions were needed for admission. It has been suggested 
that this is due to the fact that the old mysteries of 
Greece, at least for a part, go back to an emotional pre- 
Greek religion which survived in secret socicties. In 
regard to certain mysteries, c.g. those of Eleusis and 
Phlya, it 1s also to be taken into consideration that they 
were tamily cults to which the head of the tamily ad- 
mitted whom he pleased. 

The gods with whom the old Greek mysteries are 
connected were Demeter and Dionv-us, and the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries are the most famou. of all. In origin 
they were an agrarian cult, onginating in the Mycenaean 
Age, akin to the ‘Thesmophoria and celebrated in Boe- 
dromion (Sept./Oct.) on the occasion of the sowing. After 
the union of Eleusis with Athens, some time before 600 
n.C., the Athenian State took charge of the mysteries. The 
mystai gathered at Athens where an announcement was 
made excluding murderers and those who spoke a foreign 
language. The mystar bathed in the sea, and the sacred 
things which previously had been brought to Athens were 
brought back to Eleusis in the great lakchos procession 
(lakchos may be a personification of the shouts that 
accompumed it, and was later contused with Dionysus; 
a Linear B tablet from Cnossos, however, suggests that 
he is a relic of the Minoan divine child), In the evening 
the mystery rites began in the mystery hall at Eleusis 
which was illuminated by many torches. In spite of many 
ingenious hypotheses the chief rites are unknown. We 
hear of Aeyoueva, derxvupeva, Spwyeva, (1) things recited, 
from which the Fumolpidac, ‘those who sing beautifully’, 
have therr name; (2) things shown, from which the 
chief priest, the tepodavrns (see HIEROPHANTES), has his 
name; (3) things performed, by the priests or the mystat 
or by both. "There were three stages, púņois, initiation tn 
the Lesser Mysteries at Agra(e) on the Ilissus, reàerý, the 
preliminary, and cronreia, the highest rite, to which the 
mystai were admitted the year after; the name indicates 
that the epoprar ‘saw’ something. The Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, composed before Eleusis was united with 
Athens, gives some information concerning the prelimi- 
nary rites, the fast, the sitting on a chair decked with a 
ram’s skin, the drinking of the Aykeun. The information 
concerning the highest rites which is found only in 
ecclesiastical authors, in particular what relates to sexual 
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symbols by which the mystes became a son of the goddess, 
a matter of which modern scholars have made much, 18 to 
be regarded with caution; so ıs the statement that the 
highest mystery shown was a corn-ear. 

The rape of Kore-Persephone by Pluto is the central 
subject of the hymn, and it has been suggested that in 
the mysteries this rape and the bringing back of Kore 
to Demeter were dramatically represented. There were 
two pairs of deities: the Mother and the Maid and Pluto 
and Persephone, who is identical with Kore. ‘'riptolemus, 
the hero of agriculture, and Eubuleus (q.v.) were also 
given a certain role. The myth that during four months of 
the year Kore was absent, dwelling with Pluto, and then 
was reunited with her mother and dwelt cight months 
in the upper world 1s to be referred to the seed-corn 
which, from the harvest in June to the sowing in October, 
was stored tn subterranean silos and was brought forth 
at the festival of the sowing: the Corn-maiden was 
reunited with the Corn-mother. She was also wife of 
Pluto, the god of the wealth, 1.e. the corn store, and Lord 
of the Underworld. The hymn ends by promising, to 
those initiated, wealth and a happy life m the Under- 
world, of which other authors speak confidently: the 
Frogs of Aristophanes proves that this happiness con- 
sisted in the continued celebration of the mysteries in 
the Underworld. Moral notions came to be associated 
with the mysteries, and righteousness and gentleness 
were added to ritual purity. At the end of the sixth 
century B,C. the conception of agriculture as the founda- 
tion of a civilized and peucetul life arose; Triptolemus 
was its hero. Since the end of the fifth century R.C. 
individual edification came more to the front. The 
Fleusinian Mysteries had no fixed doctrine; they con- 
sisted in rites which might be interpreted variously, 
provoking various individual experiences and thus they 
were able to conform to the rehgious needs of every age. 
‘They were so impressive that to the end of paganism 
they were the most venerated part of Greek religion. 

There were other mysteries of Demeter, those at 
Agrar near Athens (see above under 2), those at Phlya in 
Attica, which were old but remodelled according to the 
ideas of a later age, at Pheneus in Arcadia, and at Andania 
in Messen which were revived (or instituted) after the 
hiberation of Messema. ‘The orgia of Dionysus (see 
DIONYSUS) Which were celebrated only by women were 
mysteries in a certan sense. So were the Orphic mysteries 
(see ORPHISM). Dionysiac religion lent itself readily to 
mystical ideas, but the Dionysiac mysteries mentioned 
in Gsreece, e.g. those of Lerna and the Herois at Delphi, 
seen to be lute creations. In the Hellemstic age Dionysiac 
mysteries developed and flourished; Ptolerny IV regulated 
them by an edict, and the repression of the Bacchanahia 
(q.v.) by the Raman Senate ts well Known. Many Diony- 
siac mystic cults are recorded from the Roman age. The 
mysteries of the Phrygian god Sabazius, who was akin 
to Dionysus, are found at Athens at the time of Aristo- 
phanes and at that of Demosthenes, a sign of the growing 
propensity for foreign and mystic cults: another is the 
popularity of the mysteries of the Cabirı (q.v.) at Samo- 
thrace. T'he Cabir1 were especially vencrated as the pro- 
tectors of seafurers, but we know very little of the cult; 
in the (abirion near Thebes it seems to have been in- 
Hucnced by Orphic ideas. The propensity for mystic cults 
grew in the Hellenistic age and still more in Roman times 
and was satisfied by cults introduced from the Orient, 
those of the Great Mother and Attis, Isis and Osiris, 
Mithras. We cannot here discuss details (see the re- 
spective articles), but may note certain general features. 
These mysterics were in a certain measure bound up with 
syncretism; the supporters of paganism ın its last days 
were often initiated into various mystcries. Religion was 
detached from the old ties, the family and the State, and 
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was individualized; man was able to choose his gods. 
The adherents of a certain cult (especially foreign) 
formed associations, sometimes headed by professional 
priests, an oricntal feature. The religious precepts were 
more detailed and binding than before. There were 
sacred symbols and rites with magical efficacy, purnfica- 
tions, asceticism, baptisms, sacraments. T'he adherents 
were sometimes divided into two classes; sometimes 
there were several grades of these. The highest promise 
of the mysteries was a happy after-life. The rise of 
dualism which considered the corporeal world as evil 
stressed the need of salvation which was conferred by 
participation in the mysteries: they promised even the 
deification of man. The myth was a symbolic expression 
of the doctrine and the god was the prototype of man, 
suffering, dying, and nsing to a new life. See also 
AFTER-LIFE. 

"The literature 15 copious As regards Eleusis itis summarized and 
commented upon im the very critical study of G E Mylonas, Eleusis 
and the Hleuserman Mysteries (1901), sec also Nilsson, GOR 14, 677 tl ; 


D. Sabbatucei, Saggio sul misticismo greco (1905) 
M F.N., J. H.C, 


MYTHOGRAPHERS. Since mythology was much 
studied in antiquity, at least to the extent of collecting 
und systematizing the traditional stories, and comment- 
ing on them ın the light af rather crude and shallow 
theories (as that the myths were philosophical allegories, 
or had arisen from mnusunderstandings of ambivuous 
phraseology, tendencies exemplified by Heraclitus and 
Palacphatus respectively, see below), we hear of a 
number of writers on the subject and the works of a few 
survive fairly complete. The movement may be said to 
start with the school of Hesiod (q.v.; Theogony and 
Ehorat). It certainly may properly be tuken to include 
sundry of the early logographu, such as the two or three 
writers called Pherecydes, Acusilaus of Argos, Hellanicus, 
and Herodorus (see Rose, Handb. Gk. 1.1t.4(1951), 296 ft.), 
for although their aim was generally to write history, they 
used of necessity for the earher periods the only material 
available, namely myths. Later, the voluminous writings 
of Callimachus (b. ¢. 310 B.C.) and other Alexandrian 
scholars included many treatises more or less purely 
mythological in content; foreign mythologies also were 
discussed by Berosus and Philon of Byblos (Rose, op. 
cit. 367). 

The composition, however, of compendia of mytho- 
logy 1s relatively late, although some semi-philosophical 
works, such as the absurd treatise of Euhemerus (q.v.) 
and the rationalizing essay of Palacphatus (Rose, 369), 
mught be considered as types of annotated handbooks of 
the subject; they are related in their way to Heraclitus’ 
little book on Homeric allegorics and Cornutus’ Stoic 
treatise on the inner meaning of myths (ibid. 355, 411). 
All the surviving works fall not earlier than the time of 
Augustus, and most are later. One, the Bibliotheca of 
the so-called Apollodorus, of whose personality nothing 
ts known, ts valuable for the good information possessed 
by the author and his not infrequent citations of his 
sources, direct or indirect. It consists of three books; 
the rest is Jost, though something is preserved in an 
epitome surviving in two forms. This work was an 
attempt at a complete mythical history of Greece; the 
other surviving treatises specialize. Parthenius, the earlicst 
(contemporary and friend of Cornelius Gallus), collects 
love-stories, primarily as poetic material for Gallus 
to work up. The Pseudo-FEratosthenes, epitomizing, it 
would secm, a treatise of the real one (b. c. 275 ».c.), is 
himself much later; his subject 1s catasterisms, 1.c. the 
metamorphoses of terrestrial persons and objects into con- 
stellations. Antoninus Liberalis, whose name shows him 
not eurlier than the second century A.D., collects meta- 
morphoses, but not those into stars. The incompetent 
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author of the Parallels which have come down under 
the name of Plutarch finds, or more commonly invents, 
Roman stories which are parallel to Greek ones. He is to 
be dated to the second century A.D. 

Latın has not left us many such works, though not a 
few were written, c.g., by C. Juhus Ilyginus, Augustus’ 
librarian (Rose, Handb. Lat. L.1t.3(1954), 446). The author 
known as Hyginus who wrote the Fabulae (more properly 
Genealogiae) whercof we have a late and bad series of 
extracts may have been contemporary with the Antonines 
(ibid.); his so-called Poetica Astronomica, 1f it is his, 
largely depends on the genuine Eratosthenes, probably 
not directly. The Mitologiae of Fulgentius (three books) 
may be of about the end of the fifth century; the three 
misce}lancous collections known as the Mythographi 
Vaticani (ed. Rode, 1834) are medieval, but contain, 
amid many blunders, some scraps of material not found 
elsewhere. H J.R. 


MYTHOLOGY. Although etymologically the word 
means no more than the telling of tales, it is used in 
modern languages to signify a systematic cxamunation 
of the traditional narratives of any people, or all peoples, 
with the object of understanding how they came to be 
told and to what extent they were or are believed, also 
of solving various other problems connected with them, 
such as their connexion with religion, their origin 
(popular or literary), the relations, if any, to similar 
stories told elsewhere, and their chronology, relative or 
absolute. The examination of folk-tales (Marchen- 
forschung) is really a branch of mythology, but has grown 
to such proportions, owing to the abundance of material, 
that it may be regarded as a separate discipline and will 
receive only brief mention here. 

The most characteristic object of mythological study 
is the myth proper. This may be defined as a pre- 
scientific and imaginative attempt to explain some 
phenomenon, real or supposed, which excites the curiosity 
of the myth-maker, or perhaps more accuratcly as an 
effort to reach a feeling of satisfaction in place of uneasy 
bewilderment concerning such phenomena. It often 
appeals to the emotions rather than the reason and, indeed, 
in its most typical forms seems to date from an age when 
rational explanations were not generally called for. For 
example, it was commonly said (Hadt. 7. 129. 5) that the 
gorge of the Peneus had been created by Poscidon (q.v.) 
cleaving the mountain-chain which formerly closed in 
Thessaly on that side, To Herodotus himself this was 
merely a picturesque way of saying that the gorge had 
been formed by an earthquake, a solution very like the 
‘cataclysmic’ school of geological theory once popular in 
modern Europe. But it seems far more probable that the 
originator of the story had a vivid mental picture of 
the gorge, which to his eye suggested a great cut, being 
hewn out by a gigantic and powerful being, and that, 
finding the picture satisfactory to his imagination, he 
was not troubled with any question as to its probability. 
This is not to say that no myth contains intellectual 
features, for many of them do; to take a crude example, 
the originator of the quaint tale of the deceiving of Zeus 
by Prometheus (Iles. Theog. 535 ff.) must have asked 
himself why those parts of a victim which were burned 
on the altars of the celestial gods were the least valuable. 
Late myths often show signs of elaborate speculation, 
e.g., the identification of Virbius (see DIANA) with Ilippo- 
lytus (q.v. 1) in Verg. Aen. 7. 761 ff. clearly arises from 
a sophisticated and learned explanation of the facts that 
Diana was worshipped at Aricia along with a male being 
and that horses were not allowed in her grove. The 
only male associated with and subordinate to Artemis, 
with whom Diana had long been identified, was Hippo- 
lytus; now he had been brought to life by Asclepius 
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after being killed by his own team; he must therefore be 
Diana’s attendant and the taboo on horses must arise 
from hus, and her, reluctance to have anything more to 
do with such dangerous creatures. 

Myths therefore deal principally with the doings of 
gods, their ritual and their relationships to one another, 
or else with natural phenomena in some way striking, 
and they are characteristically aetiological, having for 
their aim to furnish an explanation of something. If the 
main characters of the story are human, or supposedly so, 
and the tale concerns their doings in battles or other 
adventures, it is usual to speak, not of myth but of saga 
or legend. Here the mental process giving rise to the 
story seems to be different. A real event of some kind, 
such as a raid or a great and dangcrous hunt, impresses 
those who take part in it and also their contemporaries; 
It continues to be told from generation to generation, 
often getting into the hands of a professional maker 
(finally a professional writer) of such narratives, and so 
acquiring all manner of additions, modifications, and 
re-handlings intended to make it a better story. Never- 
theless, it regularly has behind st the original fact, which 
may obtrude itself in curious ways (e.g. in the ballad of 
Chevy Chase, which springs from the historical Battle 
of Otterbourne, the Scots are divided into thice parts 
and attack from higher ground, though the rest of the 
fighting has been changed almost past recognition). 
Even if the story 1s pure fiction, 1t will be modelled upon 
real semi-historical narratives, and may then be con- 
veniently called pseudo-saga. 

The Marchen (see FOLK-TALES; neither that nor ‘fairy- 
tale’ 1s a wholly satisfactory equivalent) seems always to 
have been told for pure amusement, with no basis in 
speculation or fact. 

Finally, it must be realized that any two, or all three, 
of the above forms may be almost inextricably blended 
in any given story; thus the tale of the Argonauts (q.v.) 
has manifest elements of Marchen, and ‘he adventures of 
Heracles (q.v.) have also laid myths under contribution. 

In order to reach such conclusions as the above, it 1s 
necessary to have a sufficient body of material, carefully 
examined to show tts age and origin; else the investigator 
will perpetually be misled into taking a late or foreign 
story for the genuine product of the people he is study- 
ing, e.g. such a narrative as that in Ovid, Fasti 2. 305 ÍF., 
either for a genuine part of the Greek tradition concern- 
ing Heracles or a native Itahan story throwing light on 
the nature of Faunus, instead of what it 1s, a typical 
Alexandrian humorous aetiology, perhaps Ovid's own 
invention. We may therefore look upon K. O. Miller 
(1797-1840) as in some sense the father of modern 
mythology, owing to his consistent emphasis on the 
historical origins of Greek traditions, 1.e. the time and 
place, so far as they could be discovered, when the 
earliest form of each tale appeared. With him may be 
bracketed a slightly earlier investigator, C. A. Lobeck 
(1781—1860). 

Hardly less important for the researcher in any given 
branch of mythology, e.g. that of Greece, 1s a knowledge 
of similar stories told elsewhere, especially among 
peoples likely to have influenced those he 1s studying. 
Here a great service was performed by Max Müller, 
whose use of Sanskrit material led investigators in the 
late ninctcenth century to examine Greek (and other) 
material against a comparative background, thus getting 
a perspective such as earlier researchers had not had. It 
needed only to widen the scope of comparison, and this 
was done chiefly by Andrew Lang. 


Some account of the progress of the subject is given in any good 
modern manual of classical mythology, e.g. Nilsson, GCR > 14 ff. 
For some methodological considerations see Rose, Modern Methods 
ım Classical Mythology (1930) For hght thrown on Greek myths 
by art see especially C. Robert, Bild und Lied (1881). H. J. R. 
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MYTILENE (or MITYLENE ; the former was the 
official form), the chief city of Lesbos (q.v.), situated in 
the south-east of the island, with a fine double harbour, 
and facing the Anatolian mainland. The population was 
predominantly Aeolian—both Sappho and Alcacus re- 
sided in Mytilenc. In the sixth century B.C. overseas 
expansion led directly to war with Athens, indirectly to 
stasis, only relieved by the mediation of Pittacus. Under 
Persian control Mytilcne participated in the forlorn hope 
of the Ionian Revolt. Its two secessions from the Delian 
Confederacy (428 and 412) resulted in the loss of its fleet, 
its fortifications, and much of its land, and brought it 
to the verge of destruction. During most of the fourth 
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century, however, it was a faithful ally of Athens. In 333 
it fell to Memnon, but was soon retaken by the Mace- 
donian fleet. After Alexander's death Mytilene passed 
successively under Antıgonus’, Lysimachus’, and the 
Ptolemics’ rule. Through tactful diplomacy it kept on good 
terms with Rome, becoming a favourite holiday resort. Its 
revolt against excessive taxation following the Mithridatic 
War led to the storming of the city by Minucius 
‘Thermus (80), but Pompey restored its freedom, and this 
privilege, though suspended by Vespasian, was confirmed 

by Hadrian. 
R. Koldewey, Die ant. Buurestc der Insel Lesbos (1890). 
D. E. W. W. 
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NABATAEANS, a people of north-Arabian caravan- 
traders, who achieved great wealth by conveying south- 
Arabian goods to the Mediterranean. In 312 B.C. Anti- 
gonus, Alexunder’s successor, vainly tried to conquer 
their capital, Petra (q.v.). Their kings also remained in- 
dependent of the Seleucids. In 169 s.c. Aretas I held 
Moabitis; in c. 96 n.c., Aretas LIT (q.v.) occupied 
Damascus, but withdrew before Tigranes in 70; in 66 he 
besieged Jerusalem, until Scaurus compelled him to 
Jeave Judaca, The Nabataeans thenceforward became 
allies and vassals of Rome under their kings: Obodas IT 
(probably c. 62-¢. 47), Malchus 1 (q.v. 2: c. 47-30), 
Obodas JIT (30-9), Aretas 1V, q.v. (9 B.C.—A.D. 49), 
Malchus Il (c. 40-71), Rabılus (71-106). About 30 R.C., 
however, they lost their northern possessions around the 
llauran. Trajan in A.D. 106 transformed their kingdom 
into the Roman province of Arabia. Their territory still 
extended, by that time, over Sinai, the port of Aela, and 
the coast of the Red Sea to Leuce Come. At this port 
and at Hejra, the caravanners took over Arabian incense 
and myrrh, Persian pearls, Indian spices, perfume, and 
cotton, and Chinese silk. ‘The Nabatacans used Aramaic 
for their inscriptions. ‘heir main deities were the 
vepetation-god Dusares, and Allat, a warrior goddess of 
the morning star. "he mins of Petra are among the most 
spectacular in the Near East. 

A. Kammerer, Petra et la Nabatéene (192y- 40); R. E. Briinnow and 
A von Domaszewski, Dw Provincia Aralia (1904-9), J. Starcky, in 
Biblical Archaeologist xvm, no 4 (1955), and Suppl. au dict. de la 
Bible vu (1964), cols. 886 f1., N Glucck, Dettres and Dolphins, the 


story of the Nabatacans (1966), J. L. Maller, The Spice Trade of the 
Roman Empire (1969), see index. H. S. 


NABIS, son of Demaratus, probably descended from 
the Spartan king of the latter name (q.v.), followed 
Machanidas in 207 D.C. as guardian of the young Spartan 
king, Pelops, and on Pelops’? death (of which he was 
accused) seized the crown. Forming a mercenary guard, 
he drastically restored the revolutionary programme of 
Cleomenes (q.v. 2) in alliance with the Cretan pirates. 
In 204-3 he raided Megalopolis, but was in 201 repelled 
from Messene and in 200 defeated by Philopoemen, In 
the Second Maccdontan War he gained Argos, betrayed 
to him by Philip V, but went over to Flamininus, 
only to find himself ın 195 charged with tyranny and 
forced to give up Argos and the Laconian ports. In 
193, attempting to regain the ports, he was subdued 
by Philopoemen and Flaminin is. He was assassinated in 
192 in an Aetolian coup d’étct in Sparta. A revolutionary 
type, his career and policy have suffered unduly in the 
Achaean tradition of Polybius. 

Polyb. 14. 6-8: 16. 13; 16-17; Livy 29. 12; 31-5; Plut. Flam.; 
Phil, J}. Mundt, Nabis, Kone von Sparta (1903); De Sanctis, Stor, 


Rom. iii. 2, qaf; iv. T. 42, 72, 104, 132; A. Aymard, Les Premiers 
rapports de Rome et de la Conféderation achatenne (1938); F W. 

albank, Philtf af Macedon (1940). Coin portrait. C M. Kraay, 
Greek Coins (1966), Pl. 161, n. 522. A. H. McD. 


NAEVIUS, Gnacus, of Italic stock from the neighbour- 
hood of Capua (Gell. 1. 24), in close contact with Greek 
cities and Roman colonies. He served in the First Punic 
War (264-241 b.c.—he himself said so, Gell. 17. 21. 45). 
In 235 u.c. he was active on the Roman stage. He was 
outspoken and offended the Metelli (onc insult—fato 
Metellt Romae fiunt consules, implying that the Metelli 
had no ability for high office and showing by its iambic 
metre that it was delivered from the stage—was long 
remembered, cf. Cic. in Verr. 1. 29). About 204 B.C. (as 
can be inferred from Cic. Brut. 60), he was imprisoned 
(cf. Pauli Festus s.v. barbari with Plaut. Mil. Glor. 210 {F,), 
and later perhaps went into exile, for, under the year 201 
A.C., Jerome says that he died at Utica. Later unfounded 
gossip connected him with the great Scipio Africanus 
(cf. Gell. 7. 8. 6), but it is the quarrel with the Metelli 
which is well attested (Caesius Bassus ap. Gramm. Lat. 
vi. 266 knew a public reply by them in Saturnians— 
malum dabunt Meteli Naevio poetae). See LIBEL AND 
SLANDER 1n Rome, § 3. 

Tragedies: very scanty fragments and some six titles 
(two coincide with titles of Livius Andronicus—perhaps 
Naevius readapted the same originals), One important 
fragment from the Danae (5 R.) eam nunc esse inventam 
probris compotem scis 1s a bacchiac tetrameter but, since it 
reports Danae’s disgrace, it must represent a messenger- 
speech in trimeters—so Naevius, like Livius (q.v. 1), 
must have produced cantica of his own from trimeter 
speeches. A decisively new step taken by Naevius was the 
production of original tragedies from Roman material— 
fabulae pretextae. Three examples are known, the 
Romulus, the Clastidtum (the winning of the spolia opima 
byM. Claudius Marcellus in single combat against the 
Gaul Virdomarus in 222 B.c.), und the Lupus (the story 
of the twins). 

Comedies: some twenty-eight titles are known but 
the fragments are very meagre. One, from the Tarentilla 
(75 Œ. R.), describing a girl flirting in a circle of young 
men, gives some idea of his vigour and liveliness. Other- 
wise the fragments simply make clear a considerable 
linguistic debt on the part of Plautus to Naevius. 

Bellum Poenicum: this was an epic (the division into 
seven books was the work, a century later, of C. Octavius 
Lampadio), written in old age (cf. Cic. de senect. 50), and 
regurded as his most important work by later scholars 
(the epitaph in Gell. 1. 24 refers only to it). The arrange- 
ment of the fragments 1s a matter of controversy, but it 
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scems possible that Naevius began with his account of 
the First Punic War and that the mythological sections, 
mdicated by the fragments, were introduced in a series 
of digressions throughout the work. Certamly book iii 
contained a large part of the ‘archaeology’ ; but scepticism 
is necessary on details. ‘he most interesting mythological 
fragments indicate that, to some extent, Naevius was 
Virgil's predecessor in his account of the wanderings 
from ‘Troy and that he even brought the ‘Trojans to 
Carthage to mect Dido (fr. 23 Morel). It is even harder 
to judge the style of the Bellum Poemcum irom its frag- 
ments than that of Livius Andronicus’ QOdyssia: the 
metre is the same Saturnian, there is a similar use of 
elevated archaisms, alliteration emphasizes the solemnity 
of the style which cannot, however, avoid sometimes 
giving the impression of bald prosiness, despite the 
invention of compound adjectives like arquitenens and the 
introduction of a traditional epic therne like the descrip- 
tion of a shield (the probable explanation of fr. 19 Morel). 
Yet, in spite of shortcomings, this was an entirely original 
venture in Latin, and a long step forward from Livius 
Andronicus’ ‘translation’ of Homer. 


E. H. Warmington, Remans of Old Latin ii (19 6), 46 1F. (with 
transl) E. V, Marmorale, Naevius pocta” (1950). O. hi beck, TRF:, 
CRIM, A. Klotz, Scaen. Rom Frag. (1953), 30 f. (tragedies). Frag. 
Poet, Lat, (1927), ed Morel, 17 fl. (Bell. Poen.). 1. Fraenkel, PW, 
Suppl. 6, 622 & L Strzelechu, be Naewano Bell, Pun. carm. quaest. 
sel. (1935); S. Marott, // Bellum Poenicum e l'arte di Nerio (1955); 
M. Barcluesi, Nevio epico (1902). G. W. W. 


NAISSUS (modern Niš) in Moesia (after Diocletian in 
Dardania), first visited by Roman troops in 75/72 B.C., 
was probably the. earliest permanent military camp in 
Moesia. Though of great strategic importance, little 18 
known of its history: ıt became a municipium under M. 
Aurelius or later. liere Claudius II decisively defeated 
the Goths in a.b. 269. Frequently visited by Roman 
Emperors, especially by Constantine the Great, who was 
born at Naissus, it was destroyed by the Huns in 441, 
but was partially restored. Under Justinian Naissus 
flourished anew, but was seriously threatened by the 
Slavs. It was destroyed or at least sacked by the Avars 
m 596, but continued to cxist as a Slav town. 

F. A. W. 5. 


NAMATIANUS, Ruriuius CLaupius, the author of 
the De Reditu Suo, an claborate poctical itinerary, was 
of Gallo-Roman extraction, probably from Toulouse. An 
adherent of the old paganism, he yet held under Honorius 
the offices of magister officiorum (A.D. 412) and praefectus 
urbi (414). He had been well trained in the schools of 
grammar and rhetoric and had a sound knowledge of 
Greek. Biographical and self-revealing, his poem comes 
to us in two books, the first of which begins abruptly, 
while the second ts a fragment (68 lines). In Sept. 416 or 
Oct. 417 (but see Lana in bibliog.) he left Rome to 
look after his estates in Gaul, which, like Italy, had 
suffered from barbarian inroads. In two months, by 
the safer sea route, he reached Luna and here the 
poem breaks off. He probably reached Gaul, as the poem 
could not have been composed in its present form during 
the journey. Besides presenting in rhetorical fashion 
descriptions of the coastal scenery of Etruria, the poem 
mirrors both contemporary events and the author’s out- 
look—as well as the minds of the pagan nobility, with 
whom he shared the belief in Deca Roma and Rome’s 
glorious mission which he celebrates in a long rhetorical 
eulogy of the regina pulcherrima mundi based, perhaps, 
on a speech by Achus Aristides on the same theme. He 
resented the prevailing opposition to paganism. Hence 
his invectives against Judaism, monasticism, and Stilicho, 
the barbarian gencral (then dead), who had burned the 
Sibylline books; for to Namatianus and his class anti- 
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paganism and the barbarians were the forces that were 
undermining ancient institutions and disintegrating the 
Empire. His lucid, though rhetorical, Lutinity and his 
accomplished elegiacs show that he had studicd the best 
models in Latin literature. 

Eprrions. Ch. H Keene (1907; English verse translation; com- 
mentary); G. Heidrich (1912); V. Ussani (1921); R. Helm (1933; 
mailed ati? d: Vessercau and F. Préchac (1933; Fr. transl), Engl. 
transl. in Duff, Minor Lat. Poets; P. van de Woestijne, Antwerp, 
1936 (critical edition, with account of MSS. and full index verborum); 
E. Castorina 419067; Ital. tranal. and commentary). See R. Pichon, 
Les Derners Ecryvatns profanes (1906), 243 tt., E. S. Duckett, Latin 
Writers of the Fifth Century (U S.A. 1930), 38 f; ©. Schisscl- 
Fleschenberg, Claud. Rut. Namatianus pegen Stilicho (1920) C. 
Pascal, Graecia Capta (Florence, 1905), 16) H. P, de Labnolle, Rev. 
Et. Lat. 1928, 30 {1.; J. Carcopino, ibid. 180 fl , 1L. Lana, Rut. Numaz- 
tano (1961), who dates the journey to 415, and Alan Cameron, JAS 
1907, 31 l., who dates ıt to Oct. 417. F. J. È. R. 


NAMES, PERSONAL. I. Greek. Greek personal 
names exemplify the normal Indo-European pattern. 
One name was the rule both for men and women, and 
most names were compounded of two elements and 
honorific in meaning (Mparo-xparns, Kàeo-Boúàn, cf. 
Vinda-farna, Vladi-mir, Sieg-fricd, Bron-wen). Simple 
names mcluded shortened forms of compound names 
(Nixtas) and names indicating personal characteristics 
(Ltpwy), associated circumstances (diðvpos), and so on. 
Many names incorporated the name of a deity (see next 
article), There was a wide variety of possible terminations. 
The choice of names was immense and was not restricted 
by law or rigid custom, though there were tendencies 
such as that of giving a boy the name of his father's 
father. In Homer patronymics (Arpetdys, etc.: forms like 
Arpetwv and the Acolic TeAauemos are less frequent) 
occur freely with and instead of single personal names, 
but in classical times they either denote a genos (q.v.) or 
have become personal names without putronymic force; 
and fathers’ names are added, when necessary, in the 
genitive, this and other determinatives mdicating genos, 
deme, or city, though required in p°-tcular contexts, 
were never used in address. Nicknames (AaweomAovros) 
were not transmitted to descendants. Hellenistic rulers 
often had both nicknames (AvAyn7js) and honorific (in- 
cluding divine) surnames (®iAvmdtwp, LedAjvy) Slaves 
sometimes had names like those of free persons, but were 
more commonly given names indicative of origin (WerraAy), 
appearance (Zarfias), qualities ( Ovrjouos), ete. 

IL TtALian. The Romans and other peoples of Italy, 
including the Etruscans, shared a system of personal 
nomenclature which differed sharply from the Indo- 
European pattern in giving every man and (in principle 
at least) every woman two or more names, and those 
generally simple and seldom honorific. This system was 
established before our records begin; and how it grew 
up, and what traces, 1f any, of the Indo-European pattern 
can be discerned ın it, are difhcult questions. The two 
basic names were the praenomen or personal name and 
the nomen or name of the gens (q.v.), Most Roman and 
many other Italian men had one, sometimes more than 
onc, additional name (cognomen). These ‘tria nomina’ 
were characteristic of Roman citizens (Juv. 5. 127, Plut. 
Mar. 1). 

2. If any of these three types perpetuates Indo- 
European practice it must be the praenomen, and thcre 
are perhaps indications that originally it stood alone. 
Morcover, some praenomina contain honorific or divine 
elements (Serv-ius, Mar-cus). Others indicated, or had 
once indicated, physical peculiarities (Gnaeus from 
naeuus) or circumstances of birth (Spurius, Quintus). 
The choice of personal names must orginally have been 
large, but the constant addition of the clan-name and 
perhups other factors begun carly to reduce the number, 
so that rather less than a hundred male praenomina (in- 
cluding Etruscan) ure known altogether, and the Roman 
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upper class used only fifteen or so, with some gentes and 
families restricting themselves to a mere handful. Prae- 
nomina in common use were regularly written in abbrevi- 
ated form (1.., Q., etc.) except when they occurred alone. 
Among women, the addition of the clan-name led eventu- 
ally to a tendency to discard their praenomina (of which 
a fair number are known, mcluding some corresponding 
to the male ones, as Gaia, Quinta); this tendency was 
least marked among the Etruscans, but in the Roman 
upper class, as the literature shows, it amounted to 
almost complete abandonment. 

3. The nomen, which as the simple term indicates was 
presently felt to be the most important name, was gener- 
ally formed by adding an adjectival sufhx (usually -ius, 
with or without a short connecting element such us -e-, 
-id-, -1]-, -on-; -a, -as, -anus, and -enus are characteristic 
of the north) to the stem of an existing name. Many are 
thus formed from praenomtna: these probably arose as 
patronymics, Marcius, for example, standing for Marci 
(filius); the Acolic patronymics in -oç (sce above) sug- 
gest that this development was of great antiquity. Other 
nomina were formed from cognomina (Plancius), or from 
place-names (Norbanus). A very large number of nomina 
are known. One's nomen was necessarily that of one’s 
lepal father; women, at least in historical times, did not 
assume their husband's nomen. 

4. Gognomina were primarily extra personal names; 
most show this by their meanings. They denote physical 
peculiarities (Naso), mental qualities (Cato), occupations 
(Pictor), offices (Censorinus), objects associated with the 
person (Scipio), origin (Camerinus), or udoption (see 
below). Some are diminutives (Marcellus), some foreign 
(Philippus). Often, especially in large pentes, they were 
handed down and so vame to indicate divisions and even 
subdivisions of genfes(e.g. the Cornelu Scipiones Nasicae). 
But several plebeian gentes, including some distinguished 
ones (c.g. the Antonin) were never so divided, and personal 
cognomina— distinguished as agnomina by the late gram- 
marians— continued to be coined all the ume. Cognomina 
were apparently not invented for women in republican 
umes; but they sometimes took the family cognomen 
(Metella). 

§. In informal conteats Roman men were addressed 
or referred to by one name (praenomen in the family, 
nomen or cognomen among tricnds); formality required 
praenomen with nomen (as when a senator was asked for 
his sententia) or with cognomen, the official nomenclature 
in ats fullest form included determimatives indicating 
descent and tribe (vee trios), e.g. M(arcus) Tullius 
M(arc1) f(iltus) M(arcs) n(epos) Cor(ncha trabu) Cicero. 
Women also could add their father’s praenomen in this 
way. 

6. An adopted son took his adoptive father’s full 
names, but might add a cognomen formed by suffixing 
-anus or -mus to the stem of his original nomen (Scipio 
Aemilianus), or, more rarely, cognomen (Lentulus Marcel- 
linus); or (unattested before the first century B.C.) he 
might retun his orginal cognomen unaltered (Varro 
Lucullus). 

7. Slaves were usually called by thcir own names, or 
were given names mdicative of origin, ete., as in Greece: 
the ancient forms Marcipor (Marc: puer), etc., fell into 
disuse as households became large, and in inscriptions of 
the lute Republic servile nomenclature is usually of the 
form Aphrodisius Plot: G(a1) s(eruus). Freedmen and 
enfranchised foreigners took their patron’s praenomen 
and nomen, adding thcir orignal name as a cognomen 
(M. Tullius Tiro). 

8. The above system underwent various modifications 
from the late Republic onwards. These included, in 
aristocratic circles and the imperial family, the revival of 
old praenomina (Faustus Sulla) and usc of cognomina as 
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praenomina (Germanicus), with the assumption of the 
praenomen Imperator (q.v.) by the Princeps himself; and, 
generally, a tendency to refer to persons by nomen and 
cognomen, sometimes tn the reverse order; the inordinate 
multiplication of names; the use of signa or alternative 
names; and, eventually, the abandonment of the tradi- 
tional system and reversion to single names. 

C. Morel, Dar —Sag. iv. 1. 88 A., PW, sv. Namenwesen (E. 
Fraenkel), 1611 Æ., F. Solmsen, Jndu-Germamsche Eiginnamen 
(1922). Greek: W. Pape and G. E. Henseler, Warterbuch der gr. 
Figernamen (1861-70), A. Fi k and F. Bechtel, Die gr. Personennamern 
(1894), F Bechtel, Dee historischen Personennamen des Griechischen 
(1917); O. Landau, Mykennch-(riechisehe Personennamen (1958). 
ltahan: F.. Forcellini and V. De-Vit, Totius Latimtatıis Onomasticon 
(1859-87); Mommaen, Rom. Forsch 1 1 A.; Ròm Staats. m 200 ft ; 

Marquardt, Privatieben 7 ff, G D. Chase, Hare. Stud. 1897, 
103 ff., W. Schulze, Zur Gesch lat kigennamen (1904), K. Meister, 
Alntalische und rom. Eigennamen (1916); B. Voci, Ihe rëm. Namen- 

ebung (1937), E Pulgram, Harv. Stud 1948, 10311, A. Panente, 
emertla 1949, 247 f.; R. Syme, Hist. 1958, 172 fl, D Petersen, 
TAPA 1902, 347 f; 1. Kuyanto, Latin Cognomimu (1965) 
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NAMES, THEOPHORIC PERSONAL (Greek). 
In all times and places, probably, a majority of Greeks 
bore names derived from vocabulary words. Distinct 
from these, personal names derived from names of deities, 
though a minority, make up the largest unsfied class of 
personal names. Usually conscious of the meanings of 
names, the Grecks discriminated among theophorics. 
Not only did they cachude deities of ill-omen, such as 
Plouten, but also deities of insufficient dignity, such as 
Kourotrophos—although in Athens she received more 
sacnifices than any other deity. T'heophoric names were 
of two principal kinds, adjectival such as Jiorvoios, 
verbal such as AmoAAddwpos or Aioyerns. Here too there 
was discrimination: it was all right to be Poscidon-hke 
(ITucetduvios), but no one was *Jlogedoydvys, because his 
mythological sons were an uncouth lot. Again, it was 
proper, and common, to be Anyqrpws, but never 
*Jypytpiwodwpos. A boy could be named after a goddess, 
even Aprepiowpos, or a girl after a god. 

so many Athenians are known to us by name that the 
statistics are substantial. Down to 403/2 B.c., only 6 5 per 
cent had theophoric names; from 403/2 to 30/29 B.C., 
out of 16,000 names, 15°6 per cent are theophoric; and 
under the Rornan Empire, down to A.D. c. 800, as many 
as 30°0 per cent are theophoric. These figures doubtless 
are a reflection of conservatism yielding only slowly. 
Of deities originally outsiders but admitted to Athens, 
Asklepios, in 420 B.C., 18 the chief; as the principal god 
of cures, lus cult soon became strong and perpetual. Yet 
only six Athenians are known to have been named for 
him in the fourth century B.C. (none before), again six 
only in the third century, then fifty-five in the second 
and first centuries to 30/29 B.C., but 202 under the 
Empire. The first gencration of great change was that 
c. 150 B.C., when tradition weakened, foreign cults be- 
came familiar in Delos, and the ever-working tendency 
to find new names Ied to more exotic choices. But even 
so, no deity of foreign origin had as many persons named 
for him then as did Asklepios. Sarapis and Isis weie the 
major new Hellenistic cult, yet the names arc very modest 
innumber untul under the Empire Isis has 301 (Sarapis 48). 

Still as judged by personal names, no other cult 
menaced the Olympians, of whom three led the others. 
Apollo, with 11 before 403/2, then 258 down to 30/29 
n.c., and thereafter 334, had perhaps normal figures. 
Zeus began with 55 down to 403/2, then 546 in the period 
to 30/29, but a reduction to 258 under the Empire. What 
Zeus lost Dionysos gained: he had 13 before 403/2, then 
286 in the centuries till 30/29, but 514 under the Empire. 
It is notable that Aphrodite, with none before 403/2 and 
only 19 before 30/29, reached 383 under the Empire, of 
which 108 were "Exadpodtros (= felix) ef sim. 


NAMES, THEOPHORIC PERSONAL 


The same conservative forces brought it about that 
many a Christian bore a pagan theophoric name. 'Jatwpos 
was not alone: the list of pagan theophoric names borne 
by Christians ıs a long one, and they continued to be 
common among Christians at least through the fourth 
century. 

History of the study- E Sittig, De graecorum nomintbus theophoris 
(Diss. Philol Hlalenses, vol xx, pars 1, rgrs), 1 fT. Situg takes up the 


subject deit by, deity; table at end Names in -yev- and -dwp-: W. 
Froehner, A RW 1912, 380 ft Olympian and foreign demes in Athens: 
S.I 


5. Dow, Harv. Theol Rev, 1937, 216 f., 228 f. 


NARBO, modern Narbonne. The name, which origin- 
ally denoted the hill-fort of Montlaurés, appears in 
Hecatacus (c. 500 B.C., FGrH 54). It became the centre 
of a Celto-[berian kingdom (coins NERONC) which was 
absorbed by the Volcae. In 118 the coloma Narbo Martius 
was founded in the plain, and Montlaures was dis- 
mantled c. 71. Caesar’s tenth legion was scttled in the 
new town, which became the capital of Narbonensis, 
the seat of the imperial cult and an important trading- 
centre. Enlarged by Claudius, its full title was Coloma 
luha paterna Claudia Narbo Martius decumanorum. 
Damaged by fire in the second century, ıt declined 
in prosperity, and apparently lost its position as capital 
to Nemausus. In 462 it fell finally to the Visigoths. 


C. II Benedict, A Fiistory of Narbo (U S.A 1941); P Héléna, 
Les Origines de Narbonne (1937), G. © HMI, Coms of Narbonensis 
(1930); CIL xn. 521; Gremer, Manuel n. 483 fi. C.E.S 


NARCE, a Faliscan town, 3 miles south of Falerii, in the 
valley of the Treia, a tributary of the Tiber. Remains of 
walls and fortifications are visible, but archacological 
exploration has in the main been confined to the numerous 
cemeteries. The earliest material comes from Iron Age 
pozzo-tombs, the latest from third-century B.c. chamber 
tombs; it is all in the same general tradition as that from 
the other sites in the area. See FALISCANS. 


i Mon. Ant wv (1894), pasim, E H. Dohan, Hahr Tomb-Groups 
in the Umversity Museum (Philadelphia, 1942), M W Frederiksen 
and J. B. Ward-Perkms, PBS R 1957, 07 f. D. W. R.R. 


NARCISSUS (1), ın mythology, a beautiful youth, son 
of Cephisus (the Boeotian river) and Latiope, a nymph. 
He loved no one tall he saw his own retlection in water 
and fell ın love with that; finally he pined away, died, and 
was turned into the flower of hke name. The story may 
arise from the magical danger of seeing one’s own image 
in a mirror (see Trazer, GB? in. 94), but Ovid gives an 
explanation (his own ?) of it; Narcissus was punished for 
his cruelty to Echo (q.v.). Hera had deprived her of 
normal speech because her chatter prevented the goddess 
catching Zeus at his amours with the other nymphs; she 
could only repeat what others said. She tried to make 
love to Narcissus with fragments of his own speech, but 
he repulsed her and she so wasted away with gricf that 
there was nothing left of her but her voice (Ov. Met. 3. 
342 ff.). Other explanations, Paus. 9. 31. 7-8; Conon, 24. 

H.J R. 


NARCISSUS (2). As private secretary (ab epistulis) to 
Claudius, this freedman acquired prodigious wealth (400 
million sesterces, it was said) and exercised large political 
influence. He was even sent to the north of Gaul in 
A.D. 43 to expedite the embarkation of the expeditionary 
force to Britain and received quaestoria ornamenta in 48 
as a reward for the exposure of Messalina (q.v. 1). His 
power was afterwards eclipsed by that of Pallas and 
Agrippina, whose marriage with Claudius he had not 
favoured, and he was unsuccessful in secking to promote 
the interests of Britannicus. After the murder of Claudius 
in 54 he was immediately arrested and driven to suicide. 

J.P B. 
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NARNIA (modern Narni), formerly Nequinum, strongly 
placed Umbrian hill town, which Rome captured and 
converted into a Latin Colony (299 B.c.). In imperial 
times it was a flourishing municipium on the Via Ilaminia 
with a famous bridge over the Nar (Augustan: one arch 
survives). The Emperor Nerva was born here. E.T.S. 


NARRATIO, rhetorical statement of a case (following 
the exordium), a feature stressed as vitally important by 
Apollodoreans (see APOLLODORUS 5) and by Quintilian 
(Inst. 4. 2). 

For three genera of narrationes, Rhetorica ad Herennum 1.8 12, for 


requisite brevity, perspicuity, plausibility, Cic. De Or. 2. 426 ff, 
Orat. 124. 


NARSES, a Persarmenian gencral of Justinian, was sent 
with an army to Italy ın A.D. 538 to assist Belisarius (q.v.), 
with whom he was soon on bad terms; accordingly, 
Justinian recalled him in 539. But in 550 he was appointed 
to the supreme command ın Italy, where he was brilliantly 
successful. His major victories were won at the battle of 
Taginae in 552, where he defeated the Ostrogothic king 
Totila at Rome, which he captured in the samc year, and 
at the Mons Lactarius, where he defeated and killed 
Totila’s successor Feis. He also defeated the Alamann, 
who had invaded Italy, at the battle of Capua, and won 
numerous lesser engagements. By 554 he hud completed 
the subjugation of Italy, which he administered for the 
following thirteen years. EAT. 


NAUARCHOS (vaviapyos), admiral. The geographical 
conditions of Greek warfare, with its demand for ‘amphi- 
bious’ operations, discouraged the separation of naval 
from military commands: thus, Athenian flects were 
always commanded by strategoi (q.v.). Nauarchos was a 
gencral term for the commander of a navy, of a squadron 
however small, even of a single ship. A+ an ofheral title 
it appears comparatively late, the outcome of a greater 
specialization m certain States, mostly such as lacked an 
established naval tradition. ‘The most important were 
Sparta (c. 430-360 n.c.), Syracuse under Dionysius | 
and II, Ptolemaic Egypt (and probably Macedonia, 
Pergamum, and the Seleucid kingdom), the Achacun 
League, and Rhodes. Everywhere (except perhaps at 
Pergamum) the navarchos was admiral-of-the-fleet, with 
no colleague, his tenure varying from the single year 
(usually) of Greek republican admirals to the long com- 
mands of admirals (e.g. ın Syracuse and Egypt) who 
served a monarch. 

Strack, PW, s v. ‘Nauarchos’. G.T G. 
NAUCRATIS, on the Canopic branch of the Nile, was 
a Greek ‘treaty port’ which under Sarte Pharaohs became 
the chief centre of cultural relations between Greece 
and Egypt. According to Herodotus it was the sole 
emporium for Greek traders, who received concessions 
(tepen) from Amasis. The chief of these, established 
jointly by the Ionian cities of Chios, Tecos, Phocaea, 
Clazomenae, the Dorian Rhodes, Cmdos, Halicarnassus, 
Phaselis, and Acolian Mytilene, was called the Hellenium 
and appointed magistrates of the mart; Aegina, Samos, 
and Miletus had separate concessions. [Excavations by 
Petrie and Gardner (1884-6) and [logarth (1899, 1903) 
have produced abundant potsherds (many with dedica- 
trons to ‘the gods of the Greeks’ Hera, Apollo, and also 
Aphrodite and the Dioscuri) dating from the latter years 
of the seventh century onwards, and show that the 
history of Greek Naucratis did not begin with Amasis’ 
charter. According to Strabo Naucrstis was founded by 
Milesians who, ın the reign of Psammetichus, had 
founded the ‘Milesians’ Fort’ near the Bolbitine mouth 
of the Nile. Sappho’s brother Charaxus travelled to 


NAUCRATIS 


Naucratis on business. The city continued to flourish 
through the classical period. 

After Alexander’s conquest of Egypt, the trade of 
Naucratis passed to Alexandria; some references in the 
correspondence of Zenon suggest that there was still 
some business done there ın the middle of the third 
century, and inscriptions show that buildings were 
erected under the earlier Ptolemies; also, about the time 
of the conquest it struck the only civic silver and bronze 
coins known in Egypt. It was allowed to retain its 
Greek constitution by the Romans, and this served as a 
model for the constitution of Antinodpolis in the reign 
of Hadrian. But there is no record of any active life there. 

„Hdt bk 2, Strabo, bk. 19; Sappho (ed. Lobel), 2, 3. W. M. 
I linders Petne and FE. A Gardner, Navkratis 1, n (1886-8). BSA v 
(1898), 261., D. G. Hogarth, JHS 1905, 105 ff ; E. R. Price, ibid. 
1924, 180 ff, R. M. Cook, ibid. 1997, 227 fl. (with references to 
eather hterature), F von Bissing, Bull. Soc. [roy ] arch Alex. 1951, 
3 ft; Kicemtz, Polt Gesch. Agypt 45 f., R. M. Cook and A. G. 


\ oodhead, HS.1 1952, 159 f  (vase-insermptians), C. Nocbuck, 
Toman Trade and Coluntzution (1959), esp. 144 f. 


P. N. U. and J. G M. 


NAUKRARIAI (vavxpupiui, from vavxpapos, ship's 
captain), early local divisions of Attica; according to 
Aristotle (Arh. Pol. 8. 3) there were twelve to each of the 
four old phylai (q v.). Originally each naucrary will have 
been responsible for supplying and manning one ship for 
the Athenian fleet (traditionally fifty ships strong: Jhad 
2. 556, Eidt. 6. 89); later, perhaps under the tyranny, they 
were given administrative duties, including the collection 
of taxes. According to one account Cleisthenes (g.v. 1) 
raised their number to fifty, to suit his ten new phyla: 
but it as hard to sce how a territorial division of Attica 
into fifty naucratics can have coexisted with that into the 
thirty triftyes (q v.); and Aristotle (Ath. Pol, 21. 5) says 
Cleisthenes replaced them as admunistrative units by the 
demori (q.v.). In any case their replacement for naval 
purposes by the boule (q.v.) and trierarchs (see 'IRIEN- 
ARCHY) can hardly have bcen long delayed after the 
mussive enlargement of the flect begun by Themistocles 
(q.v.) in 484. 

Fach naucrary was headed by a naukraros who com- 
manded the ship it had provided; and the forty-cight 
naukraror formed a corporate body with prytanets (q.v.). 
Herodotus says (5. 71. 2) that in the time of Cylon (q.v.) 
these administered the State: an exaggeration, but they 
were doubtless powerful. 

Busolt-Swoboda, Grrech. Staatsh®. (1,1920; m, 1926), sce indexes; 
Hignett, Hist Athen Const, see index; F.R. ate We 1987, 176 fi. 


NAUMACHIA. The word was used for a naval hattle, 
shown as a great spectacle, or for an artificial lake con- 
structed for the purpose, the best known being that 
excavated by Augustus mn 2 P.C. on the right bank of the 
Tiber (near S. Cosimato), 1,800 fect long and 1,200 wide 
with an island in the nuddle, fed with water from a new 
aqueduct, the aqua Al{sietina. Juhus Caesar had been the 
first to give such an exhibition in 46 B.C., on the left bank 
of the ber. Prisoners of war and condemned criminals 
did the fighting; and some famous sca fight of history 
(e.g. Salamis, the Athenians at Syracuse, Actium) was 
re-enacted. Claudius exlubited a great naumachia, with 
19,000 combatants, on the Fucine lake in A.D. 52 (Tac. 
Ann. 12. 56 £.). Similar displays were sometimes given 
on private estates and by flooding amphitheatres (the 
Colosseum at Rome in A.D. 80 and elsewhere, as archaeo- 
logy shows, c.g. at Capua and at Nimes). 


Friedländer 11. 74 {f.; Platner-Ashby, s.v. J. P.B. 


NAUMACHIUS (perhaps as carly as the 2nd c. A.D.), 
author of a poem on wifcly dutifulness, of which Stobaeus 
(68. 5, 74. 7, 93. 23) cites portions. 
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NAUSIPHANES 
NAUPACTUS, in western (Ozolian) Locris, with an 


excellent harbour and small coastal plain cut off from 
the interior by mountains, commands the narrowest 
entrance of the Corinthian Gulf; its least difficult land- 
contacts are with Amphissa and eastern Greece. A 
legend, probably derived from the name of Naupactus 
(‘ship-construction’), records that the Dorians crossed 
mto the Peloponnese from Naupactus. Its value as a 
naval base was appreciated by the Athenians, who seized 
it and pcopled it with exiled Messenians (456. u.c.). 
During the Peloponnesian War it was the mam Athenian 
station in the west. After Sparta had expelled the 
Messenians (399), Achaca colonized and held it, until 
Philp captured it and gave it to Aetolia (338). With 
the collapse of the Aetolian Confederacy, Naupactus lost 
its Importance. 

L. Terat, Les Locniens de [ Quest (1952), 38 ff ; P-K, GL 2 2. 
320 ÍI. N.G. L. H. 


NAUPLIUS, (1) eponym of Nauplia; son of Poseidon 
and Amymone (q.v.). (2) Ilis descendant (Nauplius 
]-Proetus (q v.)—Lernus- Naubolus—Clytoneus—Nauplius 
Il, Ap. Rhod. 1. 134-8), father of Palamedes (q.v.) and 
Ocax. He was an Argonaut (Ap. Rhod. loc. cit.) and 
plays a part in two other well-known stories. Auge (see 
TELEPHUS 1) was entrusted to him after her delivery to sell 
overseas; he gave her to Teuthras, king of 'Teuthrania, 
who married her (Apollod. 2. 147). He was instrumental 
in wrecking the Greek flect on its return from Troy (lus 
namesake had been a wrecker also, Apollod. 2. 23, indeed, 
the two are identical, Nostoz, quoted there), for to avenge 
the death of Palamedes he ht false lights at Caphareus 
m Euboea (Eur. Hel, 767 ff., 1126 fI., and many later 
authors). 


Wagner in Roscher's Lexikon, s v. II } R. 


NAUSICAA, daughter of Alcınous (q.v.; Od. 6. 15 ff.). 
The night of Odysseus’ landing in Scheria (see oDYssEUS), 
she was moved ın a dream by Athena to go down to the 
washing-place at the river-mouth and wash the family 
linen with her handmaids. Having done so the next 
morning, she and her maids played ball, and a cry from 
one of them woke Odysseus. He improvised a loin-cloth 
from a branch, came out of the hollow under trees where 
he had spent the night, and appeared before the girls. 
The maids ran away, but Nausicaa, given courage by 
Athena, stood her ground. Ele then made known his 
wants to her and she gave him food, drink, and clothing 
and showed him the way to the city, modestly directing 
him to walk the last part of the distance alone, lest the 
gossips should see them together and accuse her of 
husband-hunting. This very charming episode was 
handled in the lost Nausicaa of Sophocles and a few 
other post-Homeric works; Hellanicus, in Eustathius on 
Homer, 1796. 42 ff., says she marricd Telemachus and 
had by him a son Perseptolis, an obvious next-best to 
marrying Odysseus, as Alcinous wished on their first 
meeting (Od. 7. 311 ff.). If.J R. 


NAUSIPHANES of Teos (b. c. 360 n.c.), Atomist, 
studied under Pyrrhon of Elis, probably while they were 
fellow soldiers in Alexander's campaigns, and before the 
end of these campaigns established himself us a teacher 
at Teos, where Epicurus studied under him c. 324. He 
was essentially a follower of Democritus, and was the 
channel through which Democritus’ physics and theory 
of knowledge passed to Epicurus. He departed from 
Democritus’ cthical views by insisting that the philo- 
sophcr should take part in public life, and devoted himself 
largely to the exposition of a theory of rhetoric, which 
was later bitterly attacked by Philodemus. 


Testimonia and fragments in Diels, Vorsokr." 2 246-50. 
W.D.R. 


NAUTODIKAI 
NAUTODIKAI (vavrodixa:) in the late fifth and early 


fourth centuries B.C. were Athenian officials who pre- 
sided over certain trials, primarily ones involving 
merchants. They were probably instituted in order to 
relieve other magistrates at a period when Athenian 
commercial and imperial success had increased the 
number of such trials. 

See DIKASTERION. 


U Kahrstedt, Alto 1939, 148 F., I. Gernet, Droit et société dans 
la Grèce ancienne (1955), 179 D. M. M. 


NAVIES (Greek and Roman). Apart from the Homeric 
fleets, which served only for transport, the construction 
of navies followed closely upon the expansion of Greek 
commerce in the age of colonization. ‘he first recorded 
sea-battle took place between Corinth and Corcyra in 
664 B.C. (Thuc. 1. 13. 4). The new commercial States 
found watships especially necessary to guard their 
coasts, to check piracy, and Jater to assure the free flow 
of grain and other vital products; also, their growing 
prosperity permitted maintenance of a flect more easily. 
‘The expense, however, temained an impediment to 
large-scale, protracted naval operations throughout the 
Greek and Hellenistic periods, especially when mercen- 
aries replaced citizen rowers (after goo n.c.). Until the 
Roman Empuc, the peace-tune navy of a State consisted 
usually of a number of hulls, with mgging and oars, laid 
up in the docks of the harbour (y.v.), from which the 
galleys were launched only in case of need. Sporadic 
piracy in consequence flourished; great expeditions in 
war-time required extra construction and levies of sulors. 

The peculiarities of the ancient war galley (see NAVIGA- 
TION) also influenced the character of naval power. 
It was unposstble to keep up successfully a lengthy 
blockade, masmuch as the galleys suftered in storms and 
furnished but cramped quarters to therr crews. ‘Thus, 
even the most heroic attempt, that of Bibulus to keep 
Caesar’s reinforcements from crossing the Adriatic in the 
winter of 48 u.c. (Caesar, BC. 3 passim), eventually 
faded. ‘The simple construction of the warship made ıt 
much easicr for the so-called naval powers suddenly to 
be challenged by a State previously without a fleet, as by 
Sparta at various times in the Peloponnesian War (c.g. 
Thuc. 3. 26 ff.) and by Thebes under Epaminondas in 
364 B.C. (Diod. 15. 78-9). The general object of naval 
strategy was to protect one’s own coast and commerce, 
to destroy the opponent's fleet and commerce, and to 
assist land invasions by feints, transport of troops, and 
acquisition of bases. 

Early navies, small in number, were composed chicfly 
of pentekonters, the forty triremes of Polycrates of Samos 
(Lidt. 3. 44) forming one of the largest squadrons before 
the fifth century. The Persian Wars brought great changes. 
Fleets grew in size; the trireme (q.v.) became the standard 
galley; naval tactics improved greatly. Athens benefited 
chiefly, under the leadership of Themistocles, who secured 
the construction of 200 trizemes at Athens before 480 
(see TWFRARCHY); thereafter, apart from a short period 
after the Peloponnesian War, it remained the pre- 
eminent naval power in Greece until 322, when its 
fleet of 170 galleys was destroyed at Amorgos by a 
Macedonian flect of 240 ships. 

Although navies in the Hellenistic age did not surpass 
the size of these two fleets, they entailed an immensely 
greater expense, which lay beyond the resources of the 
small States. The standard vessel was now the quin- 
quereme (q.v.), with a crew twice as large us that of the 
trireme, and after the time of Alexander even larger 
vessels were built. Throughout this period Macedonia 
generally held the Aegean and Egypt the rest of the 
eastern Mediterranean, but the balance of naval power 
shifted frequently. By 188 n.c. all had yielded to Rome. 
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Although Rome had possessed some previous naval 
organization (see DUOVIRI NAVALES), its first great naval 
effort came in the First Pumic War, during most of which 
the Romans maintained a fleet of over 200 quinqueremes. 
Unskilled in naval warfare, they relied upon their 
soldiery and used boarding tactics exclusively; ships were 
built in heavy fashion, the number of marines, small on 
Greck vessels, was increased, and the corwus, a grapnel, 
was extensively used (Polyb. 1. 20 ff.). "The classical 
tactics of manœuvre, with the diekp/us (y.v.), steadily 
gave way as the Romans overcame first Carthage, the 
chief naval power in the western Meditcrranean, and 
then the Hellenistic States. 

After 167 B.c. Rome permitted her fleets to decay 
and, in emergencies, conscripted ships and crews from 
her Greek allics. In the civil wars the contestants again 
built up huge squadrons, which were merged at last into 
the fleets of Antony and Octavian. To the campaign of 
Actium the former brought 500 warships and the latter 
400. After his victory Octavian orgamzed part of these 
into the first permanent fleet the Mediterranean had 
known (Tac. Ann. 4.5). Based on Misenum and Ravenna, 
with auxilary squadrons otf Syria, Egypt, and Maure- 
tania, and on the Black Seca, Rhine, Danube, and English 
Channel, the Roman imperial navy eradicated Midi- 
terruncan piracy for the first and last time previous to 
the nineteenth century. During the third and fourth 
centuries this navy vanished, but the Byzantine navy in 
part perpetuated the Graeco-Roman naval tradition. 


ANCIENT NOUR FS. Thuevdides (1 14 f1) and Herodotus (bka, 
6 fh.) reveal most clearly the nature of ancient navies 

Mopern Lirtratvnn, F W. Clark, The Influence of Sea-powwer 
on the History of the Roman Republi (US A 1915); J) Kromaver 
and (s. Veith Heerwesen und Kriegfuhrung der Grrechen und Romer 
(1928); F Miltner, PW, r.v. ‘Seekrnieg’; H. A. Oumerad, Piracy tn the 
Ancaent World (1924), W. L. Rodgers, Greek and Roman Naval 
Warfare (USA 1037); C. G Stan, The Roman Imperial Navy 
(US A 1960), W W ‘Varn, Hellenistic Miltary and Naval Develop- 
ments (1930); J LL "Vhael, Studies on the History of Roman Sea- power 
in Republican Times (Amsterdam, 1946) and Flist + y of Roman Sea- 
power before the Second Punt War (Amsterdam, 1y54). C.G Ss. 


NAVIGATION. ‘I'he Mediterranean, tideless, broken 
by numerous peninsulas and islands, calm in summet, 
has always furnished encouragement to the seafarer, and 
to none more than the Greeks, whose caperience became 
the basis of Graeco-Roman naval knowledge. ‘lhe 
progress of navigation, however, was impeded by the 
lack of instruments for determining direction and 
distance, such as the compass, sextant, and log. Ships, 
also, were gencrally smull, and, although they could sail 
within a few points of the wind, their sails, tackle, and 
steering apparatus were deficient. 

The season of sailing was accordingly limited to 
the months when visibility was good and the sea mild; 
when storm clouds veiled the stars, the sailor sought the 
shore or some harbour. Hesiod (Op. 663 ff.) would 
restrict navigation to fifty days in midsummer, and usual 
practice placed its limits at March and October. As 
confidence and expericnce grew, and ships (q.v.) increased 
in size and stability, the period of sailing could be ex- 
tended. Martial (6. 80) mentions Egyptian roses at Rome 
in winter, and other evidence from the Roman Empire 
(e.g. Tac. Ann. 12. 43) indicates some seafaring in 
winter by the more hardy travellers. 

Although the Romans themselves were not seafarers, 
the Roman Empire marked the height of ancient 
Navigation. "The scourge of piracy was eliminated: 
trafic by sca increased cnormously. Ships, moreover, 
tended to stand further out from land. As late as 400 B.C. 
the route from Greece to the west lay by Corcyra and 
thence to Italy; in like manner, the importance of Rhodes 
in the Hellenistic period was purtly the result of its key 
situation on the route from Egypt and Syria to the 
Aegean via Cyprus and Caria. Under the Empire, 
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travellers to the east usually went straight to Alexandria 
from Puteoli, rather than cross Macedonia as under the 
Republic (Philo, Jn Flacc. 5. 26-7). Alexandrian mer- 
chants at this time, after the discovery of the monsoon 
winds, voyaged directly to India, but Mediterranean craft 
never sailed regularly about Spain to Gaul and Britain. 

The speed of vessels did not rise greatly ın the 
ancient world. The average speed for cargo ships was 
approximately three to four knots; voyages of eight days 
from Puteoli to Alexandria and of sıx days from Gades 
to Ostia were records (Pliny, HN 19. 3-4). Seasonal 
winds were often employed, as by the Alexandrian 
grain fleet under the Empire, which sailed to Puteoli m 
June and caught the etesian winds back to Alexandria 
in August. Systematic descriptions of coasts (Periplus) 
appeared in the Hellenistic Age, a period ın which 
physical aids to navigation such as harbours (q.v.) and 
lighthouses (q.v.) were constructed. This work continued 
under the Roman Empire. 

Acts xxvu-xxvui; Lucan, The Shp. L. Casson, The Anctent 
Mariners (U S.A. 1950); A Koster, Das antike Seewesen (1924); 


H. J Rose, The Mediterranean in the Ancient World (1933). J 1 Mil- 
ler, Lhe Spice Trade of the Roman Empire (196y). C.G.S. 


NAXOS (1), the largest and most fertile of the Cyclades 
(q.v.), famous for its wine and worship of Dionysus. 
Tradition represents Canaus, hracians, and Cretans as 
its early inhabitants. It had an important Lute Mycenaean 
settlement. In the archaic period it was important as a 
source of white marble and of the emery with which ıt 
could be worked. Its artists played a leading role in the 
development of carly monumental sculpture and archi- 
tecture (‘Ionic’ order) im Greece. Naxos was mistress of 
the Cyclades in the late sixth century under the tyrant 
Lygdamıs. For its concern with the Ionian revolt the 
city was sacked by the Persians in 490 n.c. After the 
Petsian wars Naxos jomed the Dehan League, was 
the first to revolt (Thuc. 1. 98), and becume tributary to 
Athens, and a cleruchy was established about 450. As a 
member of the second Athenian League, the island again 
revolted without success. In the thid century Naxos 
was a member of the Islanders’ League; subsequently 
it was of httle mnportance. 


PK, Glay C V (d), (Gaus, Weller, Ath. Mitt. 1924 17f. 


Casson, BA A 1940, 21 1 wWwĄąA hL, 


NAXOS (2), on what is now Capo Schisò, by Giardini, 
was the first Greek colony tn Sicily (735 B.c.). Founded 
by the Chalcidaans under 'lFhucles, its sanctuary of Apollo 
Aichepgetes was pattcularly venerated by the Sicelot 
Greeks. Chiefly important as colonizer of Leontini and 
Catana (qq.v.), 1t was not in itself a powerful city. Cap- 
tured by Hippocrates (q.v. 1) c. 495/4 B-C., 1t formed part 
of the empire of Gelon and [licron (who m 476 tried to 
‘donee’ n). After 401 1t was in Opposition to Syracuse, 
alhed with Leontini (427) and Athens (415). In 403 
Dionysius I (q-v.) captured and destroyed it. Though the 
site was not wholly deserted, the city was effectively 
replaced by Tauromenium (q.v.). 

Bérard, Bihl topogr. 771, Dunbabin, Western Greeks, recent 
excavabon of archme walls und sanctuary of Aphrodite, P Pelugatu, 


Bollettino d'Arie 1964, 149 tl., with rets ; counage, H A Cuhn, Die 
Munezen der siziltschen Stadt Naxos (1944). A. G. W. 


NEANTHES of Cyzicus (ard c. ».c.), historian, pupil of 
Phihiscus of Miletus. His extensive writings included a 
Hellenica (‘EXAyqvixd) in at least six books, annals of 
Cyzicus in two works (Ta xara móàw pvlcxa for the legend- 
ary period and *Qpa Kutiucqvay for historical times), and 
a series of biographies (epi evôoćaw arôpõr) notable for 
the first recorded literary treatment of the life of Timon 
the misanthrope. His reliability for accurate knowledge is 
small. "lhe history of Attalus I of Pergamum, 241-197 
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B.C. (Ta mepi Arradov), usually ascribed to him, is by a 
younger Neanthes. 

FGrH u A, 84 and u B 171. G. L. B. 
NEAPOLIS, modern Naples, was founded ın fertile 
territory by Cumae c. 600 B.C. Its early history being 
unknown, ancient authors invented the tale that its 
original name was Parthenope. Neapolis became the 
chief Greek centre of Campania (c. 425) and received 
refugees from Cumae (q.v.) mto its suburb Palae(o)polts. 
In 327 the anti-Roman policies of these Palaeopolitans 
constrained Rome to capture Neapolis. Palaepolis 
disappeared; Neapolis became a favoured allied State 
that furnished Rome naval help and repulsed Pyrrhus 
and Hannibal. In republican times Puteoli outstripped 
Neapolis, but by Cicero’s day, despite a treacherous 
massacre of its inhabitants in 82 (App. BCiv. 1. 89), 
Neapolis was a flourishing mumcitpium where Virgil and 
others, seeking beauty or Ilellenic culture, sojourned. 
Subsequently Neapolis became a colonia but retained its 
Greek institutions and language until the late Empire. 
In the Gothic Wars it suffered severely (Procop. Goth. 
1 and 3), but was always important. Here Statius was 
born and Romulus Augustulus, last Western Emperor, 
virtually imprisoned. 


Strabo 5. 240; Livy 8. 22f:35 16 A. Sambon, Monnaies antiques 
de [Itahe 1 (1903), 171, 283, Hératd, Bibl topogr- 71, M. A. 
Napoh, Napoli greco-romana (1959). E. T. 5. 


NEARCHUS (1), potter and vase-painter, in Athens, 
Known from four signatures on sinall black-figure vases 
and one on a black-tigure plaque of about 550 B.C. and 
dedication of Antenor Kore (about 530). His sons Tleson 
and Irgoteles signed ‘little muster’ cups. 

G M A. Richter, AZArcA. 1932, 272; A. Rumpf, Sukomdes 
(1917), 19, Beazley, ABV 82 TBE LW. 


NEARCHUS (2) of Crete, Alexander’s friend, com- 
manded the fleet which circumnavigated the coast from 
the Indus to the Tigris. His honest and trustworthy 
chronicle, written before 312 B.C., was not a history of 
Alexander, but gave an account of India, which Strabo 
and Arrian used, and of his voyage, which ıs reproduced 
in Arrian’s Indike. After the death of Alexander Nearchus 
played a subordinate part under Antigonus l and 
Demetrius I. He was probably killed at the battle of 
Gaza (312 B.C.). 


See ALEXANDLA (3), Ancient Sources, nd Pearson, Lost Histories, 
ch 5 wW. T 


NECHEPSO, titular author with Petosiris of a com- 
prehensive astrological work, the basis of the later 
astrology. He probably invented the astrological signi- 
ficance of the signs of the zodiac, as well as making many 
other innovations. ‘Nechepso and Petosiris' may have 
heen the pseudonym of a single author, and his date 
may be placed c. 150-125 B.C. 

kd. E. Riess, Philol. Suppl. 6 891-3), 325 ff. 


NELEUS (N7Acvs) and PELIAS (J7eAXtas) in mythology, 
sons of 'l’yro, daughter of Salmoncus (q.v.) by Poseidon; 
he approached her in the shape of the river-god Enipeus, 
whom she loved (Od. 11. 235 ff.). Here (237) she 1s 
apparently already married to Cretheus (for the relation- 
ships see AEOLUS 2); later, us in Apollodorus (1. yo), he is 
her guardian. Apollodorus also says that she exposed the 
children, who were picked up by a horse-herder. ‘l'yro 
was ul-used by Sidero, her stepmother, tll her sons 
grew up, recognized her, and pursued Sidero into a 
temple of Hera, where Pelias killed her at the altar. For 
the rest of his story see JASON, MEDFA. Neleus married 
Chloris, daughter of Amphion of Orchomenus (Od. 11. 
281 fT.), who bore Nestor and other sons, also Pero, cf. 


W. D. R. 


NELEUS 


MELAMPUS (1). But Heracles attacked Pylos, Neleus’ king- 
dom, because Neleus would not purify him from the 
blood-guilt of Iphitus (J/. 11. 690 ff., Hes. fr. 14 ff. 
Rzach; schol. Z. 2. 336), and killed all his sons save 
Nestor (q.v. 1). His own death 1s variously told, sce 
Weizsäcker in Roscher’s Lexikon ni. 110. H J.R. 


NEMAUSUS, town in Gallia Narbonensis (modern 
Nimes), orginally a Celtic settlement, capital of the 
Volcae Arecomici. It was probably a coloma Latina by 
28 R.C. and the seat of an important mint. In 16 B.C. 1t was 
laid out with walls enclosing c. 550 acres. Very important 
remains of public buildings exist: amphitheatre, precinct 
of Deus Nemausus, and u temple erected by Agrippa (16 
B.C.) and rededicated to C. and L. Caesar (the ‘Maison 
Carrée’). ‘The Pont-du-Gard forms part of its aqueduct. 
Perhaps in the second century it became the capital of 
Narbonensis. 

Grenier, Manuel in 143 ff. (general), 393 ff. (temple), 613 ff. 
(amphitheatre), 1v 88 fT. (aqueduct), 493 ff. (precinct of Nemausus); 
F. Vituinghoff, Rom Kolomsation (1952), 101 fT, R Neumann, 


Quellbezirk von Nimes (1937); A. C. Balty, Etudes sur la Matson 
Carrée de Nimes (1900). C. EA. 


NEMEA was an open valley on the north borders of 
the Argolid, in the territory of Cleonae It was the scene 
of Heracles’ encounter with the hon, and of the Nemean 
Games (q.v.). "The fourth-century temple of Zeus, the 
great altar, palaestra, and gymnasium have been excavated. 
Nemea 1s also the name of the iver flowmp north and 
forming the boundary of Corinth and Sicyon, the scene 
of the first battle of the Corinthian War (394; Xen. Hell. 
4. 2. 13 ff.). 

C. W. Blegen, ‘Excavations at Nemew’, Art and Archaeology 1925, 


175 t.. AJArch. 1927, 42111, N Clemmensen and R. Vallon, ‘le 
Temple de Zeus à Némée’, BCH 1925, 1 fl. T.J D. 


NEMEAN GAMES, ‘Tht, according to one legend 
were founded by Adrastus of Argos, when he lcd the 
Seven against Thebes; according to another by Heracles 
after he had slain the Nemean lion: but we know httle of 
them until 573 B.C., when they became a Panhellenic 
festival. They were held in the sanctuary of Nemean Zeus 
(see NEMTA), and were at first managed by the people of 
Cleonac, afterwards by Argos. The games were conducted 
on the same lines as those at Olympia, the prize was a 
crown of wild celery, and they took place every second 
and fourth year in cach Olympiad. F. A. W. 


NEMESIANUS, Marcus Aurntiius Otympius, from 
Carthage, late in the third century A.D. composed four 
pastorals (long ascribed to Calpurnius (1), q.v.), and an 
incomplete didactic poem m 325 verses on the chase. 
But he also distinguished himself ın poetic contests and 
meditated an epic on the deeds of the imperial brothers 
Numerianus and Carinus (S.H.A. Carus, Numerian. et 
Carinus, 11; Cyn. 63—78). Iis Cynegetica is best dated 
between the death of the Emperor Carus, 283, and that of 
Numerianus, 284. It seems to refer to his pastorals as 
lighter productions which had preceded (58—62). 

Works (1) Eclogae : these four short poems, 319 
hnes in all, show the influence of Virgil and Calpurmius. 
In I the shepherd Timetas’ threnody on Melibocus 
recalls the praises of Daphnis in Verg. Ecl. 5; 1m III the 
song demanded from Pan 1s a parallel to that of Silenus 
in Verg. Eci. 6. IV (62-72) borrows magical ideas which 
Virgil m Ecl. 8 drew from Theocritus: here too, Nemesia- 
nus restores the pleasant music of the refrain which was 
part of the Theocritean tradition in Virgil. His diction 
and metre gain by his Virgilian imitations, though his 
period accounts for shortenings like /audandé, devotid, 
exerceté (Ecl. 2. 80, Cyn. 83, 187). From Calpurnius he 
borrows freely, especially in eclogue III. 
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(2) Cynegetica: 102 lines are introductory; then, 
departing from the order in Grattius (whom he probably 
had read), he devotes 223 hnes to indispensable pre- 
lımınarıes for hunting—dogs (rearing, training, diseases, 
breeds), horses, nets, and traps. The poem breaks off 
on the verge of the chase—‘uenemur dum mane 
nouum’. 

(3) De Aucupio. Two fragments on birdcatching 
(28 hexameters) are ascribed to Nemesianus. 

His style, though unoriginal, is agreeable. He at least 
declares his independence of mythology (Cyn. 15-47) and 
certain notes of enthusiasm in him lend colour to the 
almost conventional claim to be breaking new ground 
(8-14) in his didactic poem; while in his feeling for 
pastoral environment there are suggestions of the open 
air in spite of his book-borrowings. He 1s rather less 
inclined to lose himself in details of the essentials for the 
chase than Grattius is. See PASTORAL POETRY, LATIN, § 5. 

Texts (a) Eclogues: FE. Bachrens, PLM ii; I1 Schenkl (w. 
Calp Sic., 1885) and in Postgate’s CPL (1905), C. I. Keene (w. 
Calp Sic., mtrod., comm ; 1887); C. Giarratano (w. Calp. Sic.: 
1910), Turin (Paravia, 1924 and 1949); Duff, Minor Lat Poets 

(b) Cynegetica: L Huehrens, PLM in, J FP Postgate, CPL (1905); 
D. Marun (w comment ; U.S.A. 1917), Dull, Minor Lat. Poets; 
P. van de Woestijne (1937). 

SPEGIAL SIUDIHS M Haupt, Opuse 1. 45A f M. Ficgl, Des 
Grattus Cynegetica: seine Vorganger u. seine Nachfolger (1890) 
[argues that N. borrowed from G > supported by Enk (ed. Grattus), 
opposed by Curcio (ed Grattius)|, P. Monceaux, Les Africans 
étude sur la litter, latine d’ Afrique (1894), J. Hubaux, Les Thèmes 
bucoliques dans la poesie latine (1930), B Lanselli, ‘IL proemio del 
Cynegencon d O.impio Nemesiano’, Stud. {tal 1958, 73 ff 

JW D. 


NEMESIS (1). One of the most puzzling of Greek 
goddesses, owing to the wide divergence between her 
mythology and her position in cult and morals. ]ler 
best-known shrine was at Rhamnus in Attica, where she 
appears to have been a deity of the type of Artemis (q-v.; 
see Farnell, Cults n. 488 {f.). Zeus pursucd her amorously, 
and to avoid him she took all manner of non-human 
forms, especially those of fish (Cypria, frs 6 and 7 Allen). 
Finally (Apollod. 3. 127, continuing what seems to be 
the same story) she changed into a goose, he into a swan, 
and so she laid the egg which a shepherd found and pave 
to Leda (q.v ). This is the sort of story which might be 
told of almost any minor goddess or nymph. The fact 
that in Smyrna (Paus. 9. 35. 6) there were statucs of the 
Charites m her temple, of old workmanship ascribed to 
Bupalus, would suggest that there at least she had some- 
thing to do with the fertilty of the soul. 

But in the vast majority of cases she is nothing but 
retribution or righteous indignation, particularly that of 
the gods at human presumption, personified. "his 
identification extends to her Attic cult, cf. Catull. 66. 71 
(64. 395 seems to make her a war-goddess, but he may 
mean that she appeared to rouse men fighting ın a good 
cuuse); and a local worship in Bocotia, apparently of 
Nemesis Adrasteia, was said to have been founded by 
Adrastus (q.v.), because of the resentment he felt against 
the Thebans (Antimachus, fr. 53 Wyss). Adrastcia 1s 
certainly the ‘unescapable’ power before which all must 
bow (mpocxvuveiv tiv Adpaorecavy, Aesch. PV 936, Pt. 
Resp. 451 a). But she in turn is, or is identified with, a 
goddess of the Phrygian Ida, associated with the Dactyli 
(Phoronts in schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1129} see IDAFAN DAC- 
TYLS). Possibly ın this case some accidental resemblance 
of a foreign to a Greek word has come into play; Nemesis 
of Rhamnus may have been originally the goddess who 
deals or distributes, vépe, appropriate gifts to her wor- 
shippers, and was afterwards made abstract, a process 
like that which Ifors Fortuna (q.v.) seems to have under- 
gone, It does not appear that her statuc, for which see 
Rossbach in Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 153-4 (see the whole 
art. for good discussion and literature and cf. [Jerter in 
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PW’, s.v.), had the characteristic pose of later representa- 
tions of her (see Volkmann in ARW 26. 296 ff., 31. 57 ff. 
for this and other points), which are shown spitting into 
the breast-fold of her robe (cf. Theoc. 6. 39). For her 
later developments im cult and literature, which last to 
the days of ‘Theodosius, see Rossbach. H.J. R. 


NEMESIS (2) succeeded 'Deha’ in the affections of 
Tibullus(2. 3.5155. 111; Ov. Am. 3.9. 31; Mart. 8. 73. 7). 


NEMESIUS, fl. c. A.D. 400, bishop of Emesa in Syria, 
perhaps identical with the governor of Cappadocia to 
whom (c. 385) Gregory (q.v. 2) of Nazianzus addressed 
four letters and a protieptic poem inviting him to be- 
come a Christian. His essay in Christian Platonism, On 
the Nature of Man, 1s remarkable not only for its wide 
reading in medical and philosophical sources, e.g. Galen 
and Porphyry, but also for its Christian standpoint and 
its thesis that the spiritual hfe of man is conditioned by 
the body’s natural limitations. 


Fd. Migne, PCG xl. gof (F "Translation and commentary by W. 
Telter (1955) J) Quasten, Patrolagy 3 (1900), 351 IE. Il C 


NENIA. The derivation from vyviarov [Ppiyior] 1s 
given by Pollux 4. 79 [So] but it may be an independent 
Latin onomatopoeia. Usually nena means a dirge con- 
taming lamentation and praise of a deceased person 
(Diomedes, Keil, Gramm. Lat.1. 485: ‘cum lamentatione’ ; 
Festus, 158 Lindsay: ‘carmen quod in funcre laudandi 
platia cantatur ad tibia’). [t was sung to a flute accom- 
paniment by a hired mourner (praefica), whose assistants 
made responses (Serv. ad Aen. O. 216) before the house 
of mourning, during the tuneral procession, and beside 
the pyre. It never became a hterary genre. No example 
has reached us: we have only an anapacstic parody (Sen. 
/Ipocol. 12). Nema is also the goddess of the dying; 
she had a temple at Rome. 

From the idea of empty repetition (cf. Plaut. Asin. 808 
and Cato ap. Gell, 18.7. 3), 1t came to mean children’s 
rhymes (Hor. Epist. 1. 1. 03), a magical litany, a senseless 
nginarole (nugae). But it could also signity ‘end’ (Plaut. 
Psend. 1278) or coda (Ilor. Carm. 3. 28. 16). In Ausonius 
t sipnifics epicedium (q.v ); in Sidonius Apollinaris, a 
metrical epitaph. CF, G W.W. 


NEOPHRON, of Sicyon, was sud by Dicacarchus and 
m the pscudo-Aristotehan vroprýpara to have written a 
Medea which was adapted by Euripides in his play of 
that name (Argum. Eur. Med), but the truth of this 1s 
very doubtful and the three extant fragments are almost 
certainly later than Euripides (see D. L. Page, Euripides, 
Medea (1938), xxx {T.). "The Suda says that he wrote 120 
tragedics and was the first to introduce into his plays 
‘paedagogt and the torture of slaves’—perhaps an infer- 
ence based on his supposed priority to Euripides; such 
priority is inconsistent with the Suda’s further statement 
that he associated with Alexander the Great, who put 
him to death with Callisthenes (the Suda clsewhere calls 
Alexander's victim Nearchus). 

TGF 729- 32. A. W. P.-C. 
NEOPLATONISM, the revived Platonism—- really a 
new synthesis of Platonic, Pythagorean, Aristotelian, and 
Stoic clements—~which was the dominant philosophy of 
the pagan world from the middle of the third century 
A.D. down to the closing of the pagan schools by Justinian 
in 529, and strongly influenced medieval and Renais- 
sance thought. The following phases may be distin- 
guished ın its history. (1) A long period of preparation, 
extending from the ume of Antiochus (d. c. 68 B.C.) 
and Posidonius (d. e. 50 B.C.) down to that of Plotinus, 
during which we can trace the movement towards a 
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comprehensive synthesis. In the work of such second- 
century writers as the Neopythagorean Numenius and 
the Middle Platonist Albınus (q.v. 1) there ıs much 
that foreshadows Plotinian Neoplatonism. (2) ‘The oral 
teaching of Ammonius Saccas at Alexandria (early 
3rd c.), of Plotinus at Rome (244/5-26y/70), and of 
Plotunus’ immediate pupils Porphyry and Amelhius. 
Plotinus’ Jénneads (published posthumously, c. 300-5) 
gave Neoplatonism its abiding shape, and are mcom- 
parably its most important philosophical product. See 
PLOTINUS, PORPHYRY. (3) ‘The period of diffusion in 
the fourth century when Neoplatonism becomes the 
fashionable creed of the pagan reaction, with its chief 
teaching centres in Syria and later at Pergamum, while 
it also begins to mfluence Christian thought through 
Gregory of Nyssa and Augustine. To this period belong 
Tamblichus (q.v. 2); Sallustius, author of the Je dus 
et mundo, a cunous popular handbook of Neoplatonic 
religion (ed. and transl. A. D. Nock, 1926); Eunaptus, 
who made out of the hves of his Neoplatonic teachers 
a pagan hagiology (Vitae Sophistarum, ed. and transl. 
W. C. Wright, Loeb, 1922); and the Latin Neoplatonists 
Calcidius (Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, ed. Waszink, 
1962), Marius Victorinus, and Macrobius (q.v.). (4) The 
Athenian School (Syrianus, Proclus, Simplicius, etc.) 
und the Alexandrian (Ilypatia, Synestus, Olympiodonus, 
etc.), belonging mainly to the fifth and sixth centuries, 
fall outside the limits of date of this dictionary; as does 
the survival of Neoplatonism in writers hke ‘Dionysius 
the Areopagite’ and John the Scot, and its revival by 
Psellus at Byzantium in the eleventh century and by 
Pico and others at the Renaissance. 

GEeNTRAL. T. Whittaker, The Neoplatomsts? (1918), J] Geficken, 
Der Ausgang des griechusch-romischen Hetdentums? (1929); Zeller, 
Phi d. Gr4 m. 2, A. H. Armstrong, dAn Introduction to Ancient 
Philosophy? (1957). See also biblwgraphy to PLOLINUS, PORPHYRY, 
LAMMLICHUS. Selecttons E. R. Dodds, Select Passages illustrating 
Neoplatomsm (text 1924, transl. 1923), C. J de Vogel, Greek Philo- 
sophy m (1959) 

ORIGINS W. Theiler, Die Vorbereitung des Neuplutonsmus (1930); 
R E. Watt, Albins and the History of Middle Platomsm (1917); P. 
Merlan, From Platonism to Neoplatonsm? (1960), ‘Les Sources de 
Plotin’, Antretiens Tardt v 

Dirtusion W ‘Theiler, Porphyrios und Augustin (1933); P. Henry, 


Plotin at l’Ocerdent (1934); P Courcelle, les Lettres grecques en 
Occident (19043). > R. D. 


NEOPTOLEMUS (1), in mythology, son of Achilles 
and Deidameia; see ACHILLES. After his father’s death he 
was sent for to Troy hy the Greeks, because his presence 
was one of the necessary conditons for taking the city 
(Soph. Phil. 114 f., 345 f9.), Odysseus acting as messenger 
(Od. 11. 508-9; Soph. ibid. 344 adds Phocrix). Arrived 
there, he showed himself a notable warrior and wise 
counsellor (Od. ibid.), killing among others Lurypylus, 
son of Telephus. Ife was one of the chosen purty who 
manned the Wooden Horse, and came through that and 
the other dangers of the war unharmed. So far Homer 
(Sophocles’ details presumably are from some cyclic 
epic, however); later authors do little more than enlarge 
and embroider. After the war, Homer says no more of 
him than that he returned safely and Menelaus sent 
Hermione to be married to him (Od. 3. 188-9; 4. 5 ff.). 
For the sequel of this marriage see HERMIONE. ‘There is, 
however, a curious double version of the story of his 
visit to Delphi, which has left its mark on Pindar. In 
the sixth Paean it is said (100 ff.) that Neoptolemus, 
having been fetched from Scyros and taken ‘Troy, 
incurred the wrath of Apollo by killing Puam at the 
altar of Zeus [lercetus (cf. Verg. Aen. 2. 513 ff.); the god 
therefore swore that he should never reach home. Con- 
sequently, he was killed at Delphi in a dispute with ‘the 
servants’. (Elsewhere it is explained that this arose from 
the local practice of the priests of seizing their portion 
from the sacrifice.) This seems to have given much offence 
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in Acgina; therefore in Nem. 7. 33 ff. Pindar retold the 
tale with a diferent emphasis. Neoptolemus did go to 
Delphi and was killed there in a quarrel; but he went 
with the best of intentions (for details see Farnell's com- 
mentary), and the ultimate reason of his death was that 
one of the Aeacidae must needs enjoy heroic honours at 
that spot. He never returned to Scyros or Phthia, but, 
being driven by winds off his course, made his way to 
the Molossian territory, the kings of which country 
claimed descent from him through his son by Andro- 
mache (q.v.), Molossus; hence the name Pyrrhus borne 
by the most famous of them, that being the alternative 
name of Neoptolemus (e.g. Cypria, fr. 14 Allen, which 
says Pyrrhus was his original name; Neoptelemus means 
‘young warrior’). His cult at Delphi 1s a historical fact, 
but ıt practically dates from the Gaulish invasion, ac- 
cording to Pausamias (1. 4. 4); earlier than that his tomb 
had been held in no honour, but it was thought that he 
had been seen fighting alongside the Hyperborean heroes 
against the attackers. 

Neoptolemus 1s shown on archaic or classical vases 
leaving Scyros, receiving his father’s arms from Odysseus, 
and especially as the centre of the Ilupersis, killing 
Priam and Astyanax ; also sacrifice Polyxena on Achilles’ 
tomb (Brommer, Vasenlisten?, 298 f., 313, 323, 331 ff.). 

See the larger dictionaries s.v.; Farell, FJero-Cults, 411 ff; J. E. 


Fontenrose, The Cult and Myth of Pyrrhos at pen (1960) 
HL. J. R.; C. M. R. 


NEOPTOLEMUS (2) of Parum (3rd c. B.c.; earlier 
than Aristophanes of Byzantium, probably later than 
Eratosthenes), Greek writer. His works included poems, 
literary criticism and philological treatises. His views on 
poctry, known to us through a summary by Philodemus, 
are said by Porphyrion to have been adopted in essentials 
by Horace in the Ars Poetica. See also GLOSSA, GREEK; 
LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, § 8. 


A. Rostagni, Arte poetica di Orazio (1930); C- O. Hunk, Horace 
on Poetry (1964). J. D. D.; K.J. D. 


NEOPYTHAGOREANISM, the revived Pythagorean 
school, or rather direction of thought, which appeared 
at Rome and Alexandria in the first century n.C. and 
persisted until it was merged in Neoplatonism. It com- 
bined ın varying proportions a small amount of early 
Pythagorean tradition with clements derived from 
Platonic, Peripatetic, and Stoic sources, the whole being 
accommodated to contemporary religious tendencies. 
Neopythayorean writers appear to have been interested 
mainly in theological speculation, in the symbolism of 
numbers, and in glorifying Pythagoras as the founder of 
a way of life and author of a religious revelation. ‘here 
is little trace of a systematic body of philosophical 
doctrine held in common by them: some of them were 
Stoicizing monists, others Platomizing dualists. ‘The 
historical importance of Neopythagoreanism lies chiefly 
in the influence which ıt exercised (a) on Neoplatonism, 
especially in the post-Plotinian period; (b) on Jewish 
thought through Philo and Christian thought through 
Clement of Alexandria. For individual Neopythago- 
reans see NIGIDIUS FIGULUS, APOLLONIUS (12) OF TYANA, 
NUMENIUS. 

(a) ANCIENT Sources Alexander Polvhistor (c. Bo R C.) ap. Diog. 
Laert A 24 M (cf. M. Wellmann, Hermes Ipi g, and A.-J. Festugiére, 
Rev. Ét. Grec. 1945); two accounts in Sext Emp. 10. 261 ff. (Platoniz- 
ing), 281 If. (Storcizing); Photius cod. 249 (cf O Immisch, Sitz. 
Heid Ak. 1919); ‘Ocellus Lucanus’, ed. R. Harder with Germ. 
comm. (1926): fragments of Nigidius, A. Swoboda (1889), of Nu- 
menius, E. A. Leemans (1937); of other Neopythagoreans, Mullach, 
Fragm. Phil. Graec. 7 ; . 

(b) MODERN DISCUSSION. Zeller ii 2%; A. Schmekel, Philosophia 
der mittleren Stoa (1892), 403 ff.; A. Delatte, Études sur la littérature 
pythagoricienne (1915); F. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme 
fundraive des Romains (1942). E. R. D. 
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NEPET(E), the modern Nepi, a small but strategically 
important town, 25 miles north-west of Rome, situated 
on the edge of the territory of the Faliscans (q.v.) and 
together with Sutrium (q.v.) controlling the road through 
the Ciminian forest into central Etruria, as well as the 
direct route to southern Umbria, later the Via Amerina. 
After the conquest of Veii in 396 B.C. ıt fell into Roman 
hands, recciving a Latin colony either in 383 (Livy 6. z1. 
4) or in 373 (Vell. Pat. 1. 14. 2). Created a municipium 
after the Social War, 1t was modestly prosperous under 
the Empire. In late antiquity (Procop. Goth. 4. 35) it 
became once more of strategic importance, a role which 
it retained throughout the Middle Ages. 


Not. Scav 1910 and 1918; M. W Frederiksen and J B. Ward- 
Perkins, PASR 1957, B9 ft. J. B. 


NEPOS, Cornelius (PW 274) (c. gg—-e. 24 B.C.), born in 
Cisalpine Gaul, moved to Rome, but took no part in 
politics; he was familiar with Cicero, with whom he 
exchanged letters, and with Pomponius Atticus. Catullus 
dedicated his book to Nepos in culogistic verses. Fronto 
(Loeb u. 168) tells us that Nepos was also a publisher. 

Works: 1. De Viris I/lustribus, in at least sixteen books 
(Charisius, Gramm. 1. 141. 13 Keil), dealing with 
forcigners as well as Romans. The categories of generals, 
historians, kings, poets, are certain; and fragments on the 
Gracchi suggest a section on orators. It was published 
before the death of Atticus, apparently in 34; before 27 
a second edition appeared, including non-Greeks and 
expanding the Atticus. Of this we have De Excellentibus 
Ducibus Exterarum Gentium (sce Loeb Nep. 357 ff.), and 
two ‘Lives’ from De Historicis Latinis, besides fragments. 

2. Lost Works: Chronica, a universal history in three 
books (Catull. 1); Exempla, anecdotes in at least five 
books (Gell. 6 (7). 18. 11); fuller Zives of Cato (Nep. 
Cato 3. 5) and Cicero (Gell. 15. 28. 2); a work on Geo- 
graphy, cited by Mela and Pliny. His light verse (Pliny, 
Ep. 5. 3. 6) was probably never publish: d. 

Nepos was the writer of the first surviving biography 
in latm. "he idca of a parallel treatment of foreigners 
was probably taken from Varro’s Jmagines. Tis detects 
are hasty und careless composition (perhaps less marked 
in his first edition) and lack of control of his material. He 
is mainly eulogistic, with an ethical aim, but also gives 
information about his hero's environment. As historian 
his value is slight; he names many sources, but rarely 
used them at first hand. [lis style is essentially plain, but 
contains colloquial features and many archaisms, not 
used forartistic effect, but from indifference. His rhetorical 
training appears in attempts at adornment, neither uni- 
form nor discriminating. 

Lire AND Wonks Introduction to Commentaries and Trans- 
lations, Schanz—Hostus 1 351 H FE. T.co, Griech - Rom. Riogr (1901), 
ch ro, D. R Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Biogr. (U S A. 
1928), sec index; E. M. Jenkinson in Latin Biography (ed. T. A. 
Dorey, 1967), 1 {I. 

Trxts OCT. (Winstedt); Teubner (Halm, Fleckeisen); O. 
Wagner (Leipzig, 1922); E Malcovati (1945). 

COMMEN ARIFS, Staveren (ed. Dardili?, 1820), Nipperdey-Witte™ 
(1962); Browning Inge (1887). 


Transi ATIONS H Wilkinson (1899); E O. Winstedt (1904); with 
text, J. C Rolfe (Loeb, 1929, with Florus), A. M. Gwllemin (Budé, 


1924). 
SLYLL AND Dicrion. P. Lupus, Sprachgebrauch des Corn. Nep. 
1876; Introdd to Nipp - Witte, and to Translatione. 
jar; Gn T. 


NEPTUNUS, Italian god of water (not of the sea, 
though his identification with Poseidon, q.v., extended 
his cult in this direction; it was then purely Greek in 
form, the exta being thrown raw into the sea, Livy 29. 
27. 5; it is in virtue of this capacity that the absurd 
identification of Consus with ‘Neptunus Equester’, i.e. 
Poseidon Hippios, takes place, Livy 1. 9. 6). The 
etymology of his name is quite uncertain; in Etruscan 
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it is Ne@un(u)s. His festival is of the oldest series (Neptu- 
nalia, 23 July); we know concerning its ritual only that 
arbours, umbrae, of boughs were commonly erected 
(Festus, 519, 1 Lindsay), but it may be conjectured 
that its object was to obtain sufficient water at this hot 
and dry time of year. His cult-partner ıs Salacia (Gell. 
13. 23. 2); she may be the goddess of ‘Icaping’, i.e. 
springing water (salrre), but was identified with Amphi- 
trite as he was with Poseidon. 

For Ins temples see Platner—Ashby, 360 f : Nash, Pict. Dict, Rome 


ii. 120 f. Cf. Wissowa, RE 225 fl; L. Delatte, Ant. Class 1935, 
45 ff. H. J. R. 


NERATIUS (PW 15) PRISCUS, Lucius, a consider- 
able Roman jurist of the age of Trajan and Hadrian; born 
at Saepinum in Samnium. He was pruefectus aerarii 
Saturni, cas. suff. 97, legatus Augusti pro praetore of 
Pannonia, and he was at one time, we are told, thought 
of by Trajan as his successor (and see under HADRIAN). 
Neratius was, with Celsus (q.v. 3), the last head of the 
Proculian School (see sastinus 2), and was a member 
of the consthum of Hadrian and perhaps Trajan. The 
excerpts from his writings in the Digest, which illustrate 
well the penetration of his mind, come mainly from his 
Membranae. I lis reputation as a jurist is evidenced by the 
frequency with which his opinions are cited by later 
jurists, and by the fact that Paulus (q.v. 1) wrote a com- 
mentary ad Neratuan, 

Syme, Jactlus, 762. B. N. 
NEREUS, an old sea god, son of Pontus and father by 
the Occanid Doris of the Nereids. He lives with the 
Nereids in the depths of the sea (H. 1. 358; Hes. Th. 
233 fF.), particularly in the Aegean Sea (Ap. Rhod. 4. 
9771 f.). Hesiod and Pindar extol lus righteousness. To 
give fair praise to an enemy's achievement is quoted as 
an advice of a sea god, presumably Nercus, by Pindar 
(Pyth. 9. 94). Take other ‘Old Men of the Sea’ he has 
great wisdom and even the gift of prophecy (Hor. Carm. 
1.15). These abilities bring him into a strenuous contest 
with Heracles. Bacchyhdes (17) and Pherecydes relate 
that Heracles had to catch Nereus unawares m order to 
learn the whereabouts of the Golden Apples. Panyassis 
(Ath. 11. 409 d) makes Nereus pive the cup of the Sun to 
Heracles. When Peleus wrestles with Thetis, Nereus, 
his future father-in-law, looks on. Later he attends the 
wedding of Peleus (Frangois Vase) and brings presents. 
In his contest with [Teracles Nereus transforms himself 
into fire, water, and many other shapes (Apollod. 2. 5. 11). 
In addition to his fifty or hundred daughters, the Nereids 
(A. D. Nock, Melanges de PUmv Saint-Joseph. 1960-1, 
297), he is said by Lucian (Trag. 87) to have educated 
Aphrodite. It is uncertain whether a small cult in 
Gythium belonged to Nercus or to some other sea god 
(Paus. 3. 21. 9). The earliest representations of him in art 
go back to the early sixth century B.c. In an Athenian 
pediment and on vases he watched Heracles fight Triton. 
As a dignified spectator Nercus is a great favourite with 
vase-painters, but sometimes he is also shown wrestling 
with Heracles (J. Boardman, BICS 1958, 6). The only 
inscription referring to Nereus survives on the famous 
Hellenistic fricze of Pergamum, 


Pind. Pyth 9; EFCGrii 1. 65 (Pherecydes). 1. Bloch in Roscher, 
Lex., s.v ; E. Huschor, Ath. Mitt, 1921/2, 50 
G.M. A. H; J.R. T.P. 


NERO (1) (Nero Craunius Carsar, PW Suppl. iii, s.v. 
Domitius 29), Roman Emperor A.. 54—68, was born 15 
Dec. 37 of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. A.D. 42) and 
the Younger Agrippina (q.v. 3). For the circumstances 
of his accession see CLAUDIUS (1). 

To strengthen his doubtful claim stories were spread 
of his miraculous childhood (Suet. Nero, 6; Tac. Ann. 
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31. 11), and stress laid on his descent from the divine 
Augustus. In his inaugural speech he promised to rule 
‘ex praescripto Augusti’ (Tac. Ann. 13. 4). He showed 
modesty by declining an honour with the phrase ‘cum 
meruero’, pietas by consecrating Claudius and by grati- 
tude to Agrippina (‘optima mater’), and clemency by his 
unwillingness to sign a death-warrant—-'quam uellem 
nescire litteras’. Hais enthusiasm for art made flatterers 
hail him as Apollo. 

Between artistic son and imperious mother trouble 
was likely: Otho (q.v.) encouraged Nero to free himself. 
Agrippina retorted by sympathy for the dispossessed 
Britannicus (q.v.): Britannicus was poisoned (55), and 
Agrippina went into retirement. Poppaca (y.v.), Otho’s 
ambitious wife, wishing to marry Nero, planned to 
eliminate both Agrippina and Nero’s wife Octavia. 
Though Nero preferred literary pursuits or amusement, 
there was some good legislation (Tac. Ann. 13. 51) and 
able governors—Galba, Suetonius Paulinus, and Corbulo 
(qq.v.)—were sent to the provinces: here the credit 
should probably be ascribed to Seneca and Burrus (q.v.), 
the Prefect of the Practorians, who apparently controlled 
serious policy. 

But Nero soon became his own master. In 59 he had 
Agrippina murdered, while the death of Burrus (who 
was replaced by two Prefects, Tigellinus, q.v., and Fae- 
mus Rufus) and the retirement of Seneca (62) left him 
uncontrolled. Octavia was divorced and murdered. Now 
Poppaea could marry Nero: 1n 63 she bore him a daughter 
who lived three months. 

Nero’s emancipation meant free rein for his artistic 
passions. His enthusiasm for art and horsemanship seem 
genuine enough; he wanted to lead Rome from gladiatorial 
shows to humaner things. Fle founded games: the 
Fuvenalta (59), where nobles were encouraged to com- 
pete, and the Neronia (61); he opened a gymnasium, and 
distributed free oil to competitors ‘Graeca facilitate’. 
He eagerly displayed his own powers in public, to the 
scandal of traditionalists. His voice, ‘exigua et fusca’ 
(Suet. Nero, 20), hailed by his admirers as divine, may 
have been passable ; his poetry, modernistic and laborious, 
was probably his own, for Suetonius had seen his 
notebooks with their erasures (ibid. 52). At Naples 
his premiere brought thunderous applause from traimed 
Greek bands; Greeks alone deserved to hear him, and he 
resolved on a Greek tour. 

Meunwhile his extravagance, vanity, and fear, coupled 
with sense of powei-—‘negawt quemquam principum 
scisse quid sthi liceret’ (ibid. 37), made him unpopular. 
His helpers and associates were low-born, or Greek and 
Oriental freedmen, avaricious and arrogant. T'he expense 
of wars in Britain and Armenia compelled him to depre- 
ciate the coinage and rob the rich. ‘The law of maiestas 
(q.v.) was revived (62); wealthy nobles, Faustus Sulla, 
Rubellius Plautus, and Torquatus Silanus, were executed 
on suspicion. A fire that rurned one-half of Rome (64) 
increased his unpopularity, as he seized the opportunity 
to build himself the colossal Domus Aurea (q.v.); rumours 
circulated that he had instigated the fire, and recited his 
own poems over the burning city, and Nero tried to make 
the Christians scapegoats (see CHRISTIANITY). By the end 
of 64 all classes had good reason to hate or fear him. 

Hence a conspiracy to assassinate Nero and make 
C. Calpurnius Piso (q.v. 9) Emperor. The scheme was 
betrayed (65); Piso and his accomplices, Faenius Rufus, 
Seneca, Lucan, knights, tribunes, and soldiers were 
executed. But Nero now suspected all, and more judicial 
murders followed, including Ostorius Scapula, C. Pctro- 
nius, arbiter elegantiae, and the Stowes Thrasea Paetus 
and Barca Soranus (qq.v.). Poppaea had died ın 65, and 
next year Nero married Statilia Messallina (q.v. 2). In 66 
Tiridates, knecling, received the diadem of Armenia from 
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him, but a Jewish revolt forced him to send Mucianus to 
govern Syria and Vespasian to pacify Judaca. By now 
Nero had left for Greece. The successful general Corbulo 
was ordered to meet him at Cenchreae and was forced to 
suicide, probably in Oct. 66; and two popular governors 
of the Germanices, the ‘fratres Scriboni’, soon met the 
same fate (Dio 63. 17). Meanwhile Nero had proclaimed 
‘Freedom for Greece’: ‘other emperors have freed cities, 
Nero alone a whole province’ (SIG ui. 814). In 67 he 
toured the country, competing (invincibly) in the great 
games, collecting works of art, and starting to dig a 
Corinth canal. Amid the buffoonery executions continued ; 
disaffection grew among the Western provinces and 
armies; and in Rome there was famine, perhaps because 
corn ships were being diverted to Greece. In the winter 
67/8 the freedman Helius, who had been left in charge 
at Rome, crossed to Greece to summon Nero urgently 
hore. 

He reached Rome in January. In March C. Julius 
Vindex (q.v.), governor of Lugdunensis, rose against him; 
Galba(q.v. 1)in Spain declared himself ‘legatus $.P.Q.R.’, 
and in Africa Clodius (q.v. 2) Macer revolted. The situa- 
tion might have been saved by military action, but Nero 
could only conceive fantastic schemes of revenge or of 
reducing his enemies to penitent tears by his art (Suet. 
Nero, 43). The Praetorians, bribed by their prefect 
Nymphudius (q.v.) Sabınus to acclaim Galba, deserted 
Nero, who fled from Rome and on g June 68 committed 
suicide. 

A vicious ancestry and repressed childhood, followed 
by absolute power, made Nero vain, eotistic, and 
assertive. Yet his devotion to art was real. Some good 
he achieved, yet mainly where (as in the solution of the 
Armenian problem, or the rebuilding of Rome with 
wider streets) it was grandiose and involved glorification 
of himself. Jealous fear of all eminence—noble, military, 
or literary—forced him to persecution and murder; his 
crimes alienated all, nobles, people, and soldicry, while 
his phil-Iellenic outlook and theatrical performances 
shocked Roman sentiment. Greek longing for him is 
reflected in the mysterious belief that he would ‘return’; 
for the rest the tribune’s verdict holds pood—‘odisse 
coepi, postquam parrıcıda matris et uxoris, auriga ct 
histrio et incendiarius extitist’ (Ann. 15. 67). 


ANCILNT SOR FS. Tac Anun 13-16, supplemented by Suet Nero, 
and Dio Cass 61 4 E.M Smallwood, Documents illustrating the 
Prinapates of Gaws, Claudius, and Nero (1967). 

Moorkn [atrau Analysis of sources E Ciacen, ‘Claudio 
e Nerone nelle stone di Plno’, in Processi Politia (1918), and A. 
Momighano, ‘Osservazioni sulle font: per la stora di Caligola, 
Claudio, Nerone’, Rend lanc. 1932, 293 fl Works on Nero A. 
Docthius, "I'he Neronian “nova urbs" ', im Corolla Arıeheologua 
1932; C Pascal, Nerone nella stora aneddotica e nella legenda (1923); 
G. Schumann, Hellenistische und griechische Elemente m der Regierung 
Neros (1930), M. A Levi, Nerone e i suoi tempi (1949), F. A. Lepper, 
‘Some reflections on the 'Quimquennium Neroms” ’, JRS 1957, 
95 ff., B. H. Warmington. Nero (1969). M. P.C, G.E. F.C. 


NERO (2), Gaius CLaumius (PW 246) (cos. 207 0.c.), 
after serving under Marcellus in 214 B.C., took part in the 
siege of Capua as praetor (212) and propraetor (211). 
After the defeat of the elder Scipios he was sent to Spain, 
where he secured the land north of the Ebro (210). He 
again served under Marcellus ın Italy (209). As consul in 
207 with his former enemy M. Tavius Salinator (q.v.) he 
took up his command against Hannibal ın south Italy. 
When Hasdrubal’s dispatches to Hannibal were inter- 
cepted, Nero boldly led part of his army by forced 
marches (traditionally 240 miles in six days) to join 
Livius. At the battle of Mctaurus the two consuls 
defeated Hasdrubal, Nero turning the tide of battle by 
a skilful tactical movement. Nero reported his victory 
to Hannibal by flinging Hasdrubal’s head into his camp. 
When Nero held the censorship with Livius in 204 the 
old enmity was rencwed. He probably served on the 
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embassy which delivered the Scnate’s ultimatum to 
Philip V in 200. H. H. 5. 


NERO (3), Tinertus CLavpius (PW 254), Cicero’s 
choice for the hand of Tullia (q.v. 2) in 50 B.C., was 
quaestor in 48 and commanded Cacsar's fleet in the 
Alexandrian war. In 46 he was entrusted with the settle- 
ment of veterans in Narbonese Gaul. In 44, however, he 
proposed that Cacsar’s murderers should be rewarded. 
Practor in 41, he supported L. Antonius (q.v. 6) against 
Octavian, and took part in the defence of Perusia. Early 
in 40 he escaped, attempted in vain to procure a slave- 
rising in Campania, and joined Sextus Pompeius in Sicily 
with his wife Livia (q.v.) and infant son Tiberius, the 
future Emperor. Presently, disagreemp with Sextus, he 
Joined Antony ın Achaea, and returned to Rome after 
the Pact of Misenum (39). Shortly after this Octavian 
persuaded him to divorce Livia so that he might marry 
her himself. His second son Drusus (q.v. 3) was born 
about the time of the marriage. IIe diced in 33. 


Syme, Rom. Rev , see index. T. J.C, 
NERO (4), Jutrus (PW 146) Cassar, the eldest of the 
three surviving sons of Germanicus and Agrippina, was, 
after the death of ‘Vibertus’s son Drusus in A.D. 23, at the 
age of 17, next in succession to the Principate. “Twice 
commended to the Senate by Tibcrius, he held the 
quaestorship, probably in 26, but in 29 Tiberius, believ- 
ing the accusations of Sejanus against him and his mother, 
denounced him tna dispatch to the Senate. He was de- 
ported to Pontia and put to death there m 31. JL PLD, 


NERVA(1), Marcus Coccrrus (PIV 16), Roman Emperor 
A.D. 96-8, was grandson of M. Cocccius Nerva (q.v. 4), 
born at Narnia in Italy, probably in 30. As praetor 
designate in 65, he received ornamenta trinmphaha on the 
suppression of the Pisonian conspiracy. Not discredited 
by his friendship with Nero, who adnusted his verses, he 
was cos. T ord. in 71 with Vespasian. Tle attuned distinc- 
tion as a jurist and became cos, J ord. in go with Donn- 
tian. The report of his temporary exile during Domuitian’s 
last years may be doubted. 

When Domitian (q.v.) was assassinated on 16 Sept. 96 
without leaving an indicated successor, public opinion 
reacted violently against his autocracy. Whether or not 
Nerva had been privy to the plot, the Senate regarded 
him as the best representative of its ideals, since he was 
a nobilis (q.v.), eloquent, peaceful, just, and hkely to rule 
according to its view of the constitution. It therefore 
bestowed on him the imperial powers, including the utle 
Pater Patriae. \t also ‘damned’ Domitian's memory, 
annulled his official acta, ordered his statues to be de- 
stroyed, and prosecuted the informers who had been 
active in his Jater years. But Nerva failed to check the 
spirit of vendetta, itself encouraged by his own ‘reformist’ 
programme, which abolished treason charges and was 
reflected in such coin legends as Libertas Publica, Salus, 
Aequitas, Tustitia, Above all, he lacked military support; 
hence the wishful Concordia Fxeratuum coins, Unrest in 
the frontier armics was disturbing (cf. Pliny, Ep. 9. 13. 
11; Philostr. VS 1. 7. 1) and the opposition of the Prac- 
torians dangerous. The latter in 97 exacted the execution 
of Domutian’s assassins. To placate both them and the 
legions, Nerva, who was himself childless and infirm, 
formally adopted Trajan (q.v.) in Sept. 97, and gave him 
powers almost equal to his own. On 25 Jan. 98 Nerva 
dicd, after sixteen months of morally blameless rule; he 
was consecrated, and his ashes were placed in Augustus’ 
Mausoleum. 

In his brief and inexpericnced administration, Nerva 
sought to be enlightened and progressive, though he 
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chiefly favoured Rome and Italy. But he was hampered 
by financial difficulties, probably occasioned by Domi- 
tan’s buildings and campaigns. Nerva himself spent 
sixty million sesterces on land allotments for poor citi- 
zens; he 1s credited with creating the alimentary system 
(see ALIMENTA), which ‘Trajan more probably initiated. 
The cost of postal services in Italy was taken over by 
the government. In Rome granarics were built; corn 
distribution and the aqueducts (q.v.) received attention. 
Legislation was just and humanitarian. Foreign policy 
was uneventful save for a brief Suebic war (Pliny, Pan. 8; 
cf. ILS 2720). 

With the pendulum swinging sharply back from auto- 
cracy to constitutionalism, libertas and principatus (res 
olim dissociabiles; "Vac. Agr. 3. 1) were reconciled, and 
Augustan ideals of government, the right of free speech, 
and the principle of dynastic adoption could in some 
measure be revived. But without military support Nerva 
could not uphold the complex burden of power—ruens 
imperium super imperatorem (Pliny, Pan. 6. 4). Proutdentia 
Senatus, expressed in his accession, required Concordia 
Exercituum, symbolized by the adoption of Trajan, for 
its fulfilment. 


ANCIENT Souncrs. Literary 
Epp., seferences m Suet 
12-17), Epit 12 

Cons BM. Coms, Rom Emp m (1936); A. Merhn, Les Revers 
monetares de Lemporeur Nerva (1906), W Kubitschek, Anz. d. 
Akad d. Wssensoh in Wien r (1033), 4 A. 

MODERN larraina B O W Tlenderon, Free Roman Emperors 
(1927), ch ¥, R. Panbeni, Optoma Princeps 1 (1920), ch 5, A. 
Garzetu, Nerva (1950), Syme, Jacitus, see index; M lHammond, 
the Antonon Monai hy (1959), for financial dithculties, G. Hiragla, 
FPP soya, 257 4, for the Suebie war, tefs in A Pigamiol, Hist. de 
Rome! (1962), 580, fur his Foruns, Nash, Pict Ihet. Rome s 441. 
Ribhogiphy A Garzetti, L'impero da Tiberto agh Antonim (1960), 
os8 ÍT; A. Piganiol, ist. de Rom (1902), 303, 580, 

C.IL.V.S;M H., 


NERVA (2), Lociws Cocexiwvs (PW 12), of undistin- 
guished family, was sent by Octavian to Antony (in Syria) 
in 41 B.C., returned with him to Italy in 40, and helped 
to negotiate the Pact of Brundisium. In the spring of 37 
he accompanied Maecenas to Brundisium on another 
diplomatic mission, which led to the Pact of Tarentum. 
‘The journey is described by Llorace (Serm. 1. 5). He was 
brother of Nerva (3) and probably of C. Coccerus Balbus, 
consul suffectus in 39. He himself is not known to have 
held any office. 

Syme, Rom. Rev., see mndex. 


Dio Cass bks 67-8, Pliny, Pan., 
Dom , Lutopus, bh. 8, Aur. Vict Cars, 


G.W R.; T. J.C. 


NERVA (3), Marcus Coccrius (PW 13), supported L. 
Antonius (q.v. 6) in 41 B.C. Pardoned by Octavian, he 
held a command in the East, perhaps as governor of 
Asia 38/7, and was consul in 36. le attended the Judi 
saeculares in 17 U.C. as quindecimvir sacris faciundis (q.v.). 
Syme, Rom Rev , we index T.J. C. 
NERVA (4), Marcus Coccrrus (PW 14), probably 
grandson of (3), was consul suffectus and from A.D. 24 
curator aquarum. A close fiend of Tiberius, he accom- 
panied him into retirement in 26 but in 33, disgusted 
(t was said) by Tiberius’ society and financial policy, he 
starved himself to death. A distinguished lawyer, he 
developed the school founded by Antistius Labco (q.v. 
1) and later known as Proculian (see SABINUS 2); his son, 
Marcus, father of the Emperor, also belonged to it, 


O Genel, Palingenesss Juris Civilis (1889) 1. 787 A, H F. Jolowiez 
Flist. Introd. to Rom. Law? (1952), 388 ft. T J.C 


NERVII, a Belgic tribe occupving parts of Hainault and 
Flanders who were defeated by Caesar after a fierce 
struggle in 57 B.C. Under the Empire they contributed 
six cohorts to the auxilia and were graded as a civitas 
libera (Pliny, HN 4. 106). Numerous villas and potteries 
indicate general prosperity and their capital Bagacum 
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(Bavay) became an important commercial centre. After 
the barbarian invasions of the third century, however, 
its forum was converted into a castellum, much of the 
wall of this survives, together with an earher crypto- 
porticus. 

Caesar, RGall, 2. 15-28 C Julhan, Hist. de la Gaule ii (1900), 
462 f1.; Gremer, Manuel m. 315 (1. A L.F R, 
NESTOR (1) (Néorwp), in mythology, surviving son of 
Neleus (q.v.), who lived to a great age (he is more than 
two gencrations old in Jiad 1. 250 fl., 1.e. over 60, schol. 
ad loc., not 200 odd years, as Ov. Met. 12. 187 f., makes 
him), retaining some mental vigour and bodily strength 
Jong after his youth was passed. The Jiad gives a humor- 
ous, kindly portrait of an old and respected but rather 
meffective man, full of advice generally either platitudi- 
nous or unsuccessful, the really useful counsellors being 
Odysseus and at times Diomedes (qq.v.). His tactics are 
archaic (Jl. 4. 301 ff., cf. Lang, World of Homer, 58); he 
loads the embassy to Achilles with suggestions (y. 179), 
and when it fails has nothing morc to say, except ro. 
204 ÍI., where he advises sending a scout to discover what 
the Trojans are doing. He is very fond of long narratives 
of his early successes in war (as 11. 670 ff.) or sport (23. 
626 f.); a particularly delightful touch 1s his long speech 
of advice to his son Antilochus (23. 306 fF.), which he 
himself admits the vounger man does not need. In the 
Odyssey (4. 4 ft.) he is safe at home in Pylos (q.v.), and 
there entertains Telemachus (q.v.). For the death of his 
son see ANTIT.OCHUS. Elis return wus due to his realization 
that things were being il-conducted after the fall of Troy 
and disaster impended (Od. 3. 165 ff.); at Achilles’ 
funeral he stops the panic of the Greeks at the wailing of 
Thetis and her attendants (24. 5o {F.). Later works do no 
more than add details; it is he who settles the dispute 
over the arms of Achilles by suggesung that Trojan 
prisoners should be asked whether Aias or Odysseus was 
more to be dreaded (Quint. Smyrn. 5. 157, cf. 318; cf. 
schol. Od. 11. 547). So far as we know, there was no 
tradition of when or how he died; his grave was shown in 
Pausanias’ day (Paus. 5. 36. 2). 

For a discussion of the topogtaphical problem of identifying 


Nestor’s Pylos, sec MESSFNIA, PY LOS, and PYLOb in ‘Triphylia 
H.J R. 


NESTOR (2), Lucius StPTIMIUS, of Laranda, lived in 
the reign of Septimius Severus (A.D. 193-211), and wrote, 
among other works, an */Acas Aetroypappartos, in cach of 
the twenty-four books of which one letter of the alphabet 
did not appear, and Mcrapopfacers (Anth. Pal. 9. 129, 
364). Inscriptions show his relations with members of 
the Roman aristocracy. His son was the epic poet Peisan- 
der (q.v. 3) of Laranda. 


M CGruarduca, A. Fil 1961, 180 f , J and 1.. Robert, Rev. Et. 
Grec 1944, 240, 1951, 204, R. Meigys, Roman Ostta (1960), ae 
J.D. D 


NEXUM, a solemn transaction of the oldest Roman 
law, with copper and scales (per aes et hbram: see MAN- 
civaTio), by which a man was reduced to bondage on 
account of debt. Because of the ambiguity of our literary 
sources (Varro, Livy), the nature and effects of this institu- 
tion are obscure. It ıs disputed whether it was a Joan, 
resulting in immediate execution (without judgement) 
against the debtor, if he did not repay at the appointed 
term, or whether it was a kind of self-sale or self-pledge 
by which the debtor enslaved himself to the creditor to 
guarantee hirn the payment of the debt. Nexum is men- 
tioned in the XIL Tables, but it fell out of use when Lev 
Poetelia Papiria (c. 326 B.C.) prohibited bondage and 
enchainment for private debts. 


Immense literature: see F. de Zulucta, Law Quarterly Review 
xwx (1919) and citations in M. Kaser, Rom. Privatrecht Ae T 


NICAEA 


NICAEA (1), now Jszmtk, in Bithynia, was founded as 
Antigoneia by Antigonus (q.v. 1); Lysimachus renamed 
it Nicaea. Noted as an example of town-planning, it 
formed an exact square with four gates, the central 
position being occupied by a gymnasium (Strabo 12. 
565-6). The gates, located at the four cardinal points, can 
be seen from the principal crossroads. Pompey assigned 
it a vast territory; it became a rival of Nicomedia (q.v.), 
and remained important under the Roman Emptre(Pliny, 
Ep. 10. 39, consulted Trajan about work on its theatre 
and rymnasium). At the first of two church councils held 
there the Nicene Creed was formulated (A.D. 325). 


see index, A. M. Schneider, Jstanbuler 


Jones, Cines E. Rom. Prov., 
0. A W.D. 


Forschungen 1938, 1943- 


NICAEA (2), now Nice, a Greek colony, was founded on 
Ligurian territory by Massiha, to whose jurisdiction ıt 
continued to belong. In 154 y.c., Q. Opimius relieved 
it and the neighbouring port Antipolis (modern Antibes) 
from attacks by Ligurians. Under the Empire it was 
overshadowed hy its neighbour Ceménélum (now Cimiez), 
which has substantial remains: an amphitheutre, shops, 
and baths. 


R G.L.M Latouche, Histoire du comté de Nice (1972), Carte 
archeologique de la Gaule romaine, FOR i (1931), Sil, pl iv 
QO. A. W. D. 


NICAENETUS (PW 2) (probably second half of 3rd or 
beginning ot 2nd n.c), of Samos o1 Abdera (perhaps born 
at Abdera but migrated carly in hfe to Samos). Athenaeus 
in quoting from Nicaenetus’ Epigrams calls him ‘the Epic 
Poet’ and refers to his treatment ın various works of 
Samian history. Nicaenetus also wiote a Catalogue of 
Women (Ath. 13. 590 b), and an epylhon called Lyrkus 
(Parth. 1), describing the adventures of that hero. The 
most attractive of the epigrams is that preserved by 
Athenaeus (15. 673 b), an invitation to a picnic at Tera’s 
temple in Samos. vinth. Pal. 6. 225 is probably a literary 
reminiscence of Callimachus (fr. 126) and Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon. 4. 1309, 1323, 1358). 


Tix Powell, Col Hex 1 4; M. Gabathuler, Hellenistische 
Epigramme auf Dichter (1937), 65. E A. Lb. 


NICANDER, of Colophon. Nicander describes himself 
as ‘reared by the snowy lull of Clarus’ (Ther. 958), and 
as ‘scated by the Clarin tripods of the Fat-Shooter’ 
(Alex. 11), and was apparently hereditary priest of Apollo 
of Clarus (Vita, cating Dionysius of Phaselis). Elis date 1s 
variously given. The confusion may be duc in part to the 
existence of another Nicander, son of Anaxagoras, men- 
tioned as an epic poet in an inscription of Delphi (S16 
452), whichis best assigned to 258 "Theinternal evidence of 
the two extant poems favours a date inthe second century. 
Works. Two didactic poets im hexameters, the 
Theriaca and sllevipharmaca, survive complete. The 
first is an account of various snakes and other poisonous 
creatures and the best remedies for their bites. T'he 
second cnumcrates vegetable, mineral, and animal poisons 
and their antidotes. “The matter of both poems 1s taken 
from the prose-treatise of Apollodorus the lologus (carly 
3rd c.). Vhebatca, Octatca, Europia (?), Siceha, Cim- 
merit were all apparently Epics. Better known is the 
Heterotoumena (Metamorphoses), since it was used by 
Antoninus Laberalis and Ovid. The Georgica, on which 
Cicero (De Or. 1. 69) cites a flattering opinion of the 
docti, had some influence on Virgil. So perhaps had his 
Meltssurgica (On Apiculture). More in the vein of the 
two extant poems were the Prognostica and Collection of 
Cures. The former was a versification of the (pscudo-) 
Hippocratean treatise on this subject (the Suda). All the 
above seem to have been in hexameters, but the Ophiaca 
(schol. Ther. 377), which recounted legends connected 
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with snakes, was probably in elegiacs, cf. frs. 31-2, as 
also was perhaps a poem on Hunting (frs. 97-100). Of 
three other works, Aetoltca, Coluphomaca, and About 
Poets or About Poets from Colophon, it 18 not established 
whether they were in prose or verse. A collection of 
Glosses and a treatise on 'Il'emple Utensils were certainly 
in prose. 

The Suda describes Nicander as ‘grammarian, poet, 
and doctor’. ‘I'he last 1s probably a false inference from 
the nature of many of his writings, but the order of 
the first two is significant. As the Suda later puts it, 
Nicander was a mefaphrastes, 1.e. converter into verse, of 
any topic that came to hand, whether a medical disserta- 
tion or a collection of paradoxa. 'To judge by the Theriaca 
and Alexipharmaca, Nicander had httle gift and, indeed, 
little inclination for enlivening his arid themes with 
flights into real poetry. Digressions are few and similes 
almost non-existent. But neither was Nicander a scientist. 
He took over from his sources the bad with the good and 
thus we find in his poems absurd errors due to popular 
superstition alongside exact descriptions of plants and 
medical prescriptions so detailed and precise that the 
remedy could be made up today. But a grammarian of a 
sort Nicander undoubtedly was. He describes himself 
(Ther. 957) as Homereius and he can at least clarn the 
title as bempg one of the most diligent seekers after 
Homeric glosses among the Alexandnans. Like Euphotion 
and the author of the Alexandra he has no scruples about 
altering the meanings of words nor about playing fast and 
loose with normal grammar. In metre his handling of the 
hexameter conforms in general to the rules laid down by 
Callimachus. 

Nicander was read and cited by a certain number of 
later writers on the subjects with wloch he had dealt, but 
he received more attention trom professional scholars 
drawn to him by the obscurity of bis language and style. 
Theon wrote a Aypomnema on him, as d'd Plutarch, and 
the names of other students are mentioned in the Schola. 
The result is that the latter, especially those on the 
Thenaca, often contain valuable material. 


Trvis A.S F Gow and A F Scholfield, Nicander (1954) (text, 
transhition, notes, and general bibliography), O Schneider, Nicandrea 


(1856) 
Genmar Lirinaiveer W Kroll, ‘Nikandros’ (10) and (11) in PW 
‘Vergleichende Untusuchunpgen zur 


yvi 2504; H. Schneider, 
sprachlichen) Struktur der baden erhaltenen Lebigediehte des 
C A. T. 


Nihander’, Klass Pul. Stud 1902 KA, 


NICANOR (1) of Stagıra (c. 360 (?)-317 B.c.), perhaps 
shared with Alexander the tuition of Aristotle, whose 
daughter he later married. Ile may have commanded 
Alexander’s Greek flcet (334), but he is first identifed 
for certain in 324, When he brought to Greece several 
rescripts of Alexander, including the decree for the re- 
turn of exiles. In 319 he commanded Cassander’s garrison 
at Munyclia, and from this position he soon secured the 
Pirneus also. He next commanded Cassander’s fleet and 
defeated Cleitus (q.v. 2) near the Bosphorus (318); but he 
quarrelled with Cassander, who had him condemned to 
death for treason by the Macedonian army-assembly. 


Died 17. 109, 18. 64, O8, 72, 75; IL. Uerve, Alexanderrenh ii, 
no. 557. G.T. G. 


NICANOR (2) of Alexandria (2nd c. a.D.), wrote on the 
punctuation of the Thad, of the Odyssey, and of Calli- 
machus; also a general work Hepi oriyps. He recog- 
nized three kinds of full stop, three of the comma, and 
two of the colon. In punctuation he dominates the 
IIomeric scholia as TJIerodian does ın accentuation, 
Aristonicus in Aristarchan textual criticism, and Didymus 
in erudition. 


FRAGMENTS. IJcpl JA. ottyyui}s, Friedlacnder (1851), [Tepl’O8 otvyyiis. 
Cnarnuth (1875). P. B. R. F. 


NICARCHUS 


NICARCHUS, Greck epigrammatist, seems to have 
been nearly contemporary with Lucillius (q.v.), whom he 
imitates. The Greck Anthology contains about forty of 
his poems, some of them very coarse, like the mimes of 
his period, and some (c.g. Anth. Pal. 11. 251) very funny. 


F J Brecht, Motiv- und Typengeschwhte des griech. Spottepagramms 
(Phudol. Suppl. 22, 1930). G. H. 


NICETA, bishop of Remesiana (Bela Palanka, Yugo- 
slavia) (late 4th c. A.p.), proneer of Christianity among the 
barbarians and friend of Paulinus (g.v.) of Nola, wrote 
an Explanatio symboli (an important exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed) and other treatises; many impute to 
hin the great Church hymn, Te Deum laudamus. 

Ed -A E. Burn, Niceta of R., Life and Works (1gos). A. H -W. 


NICIAS (1) (c. 470-413 B.c.), Athenian politician and 
general. During the period after the death of Pericles he 
became the principal rival of Cleon (q.v.) in the struggle 
for political leadership. He was a moderate and apposed 
the aggressive imperialism of the extreme democrats, his 
aim being the conclusion of peace with Sparta as soon as 
it could be attamed on terms favourable to Athens. 
Elected frequently to serve as strategos, he led several 
expediuons in which, thanks to his cautious competence, 
he suffered no senous defeat and won no important 
victory. He was largely responsible for the armistice con- 
cluded im 423, and the Peace of 421 appropriately bears 
his name. 

He now favoured a policy of retrenchment and ob- 
jected to the ambitious schemes of Alcibiades (q.v ) who 
advocated Athenian intervention inthe Peloponnese and 
later an expedition to Siedy. Despite his disapproval 
Niqas was appointed with Alcibiades and Lamachus 
(y.v.) to conduct this enterprise. Alcibiades was soon 
recalled, and httle was accomphlshed m 415, but in 414 
Syracuse was invested and almost reduced to cupttulation, 
The death of Lamachus, the arrival of the Spartan 
Gylippus, and the muctivity of Nicas, now seriously ill, 
transformed the situation, and in spite of the efforts of 
Demosthenes (q.v. 1), who brought reinforcements in 
413, the Athenians were themselves blockaded. Nicias, 
who refused to withdraw by sea until too late, led the 
vanguard in a desperate attempt to escape by land Tis 
troops were overwhelmed at the river Assmnarus, and he 
was subsequently executed, The narrative of Thucydides, 
though giving due credit to Nicias for his selfless devo- 
tion, shows very clearly that the Athenian disaster was 
largely due to the inadequacy of his military leadership. 

Thuc. bks a 7, Pht Nraas A B. West, CPInl 1924, 124 U. 


and 201 1f, H D Westlake, Jnidividuals in Thucydules (1068), chs. 
vi and «a, Ih D. W. 


NICIAS (2), painter, pupil of Antidotus (pupil of 
Euphranor), Athenian. Pliny dates 332 B.C. He painted 
statues for Praxiteles (about 340) and refused to sell a 
picture to Ptolemy (after 306). His works included 
Nemea (signed as cncaustic), Necvomantea (after Jiad 
book 11), Alexander, Io, Andromeda. The To and Andro- 
meda are reflected in versions in Pornpein and Rome 
(Pfuhl, 646-7; which have a similar colour scheme to the 
fourth-century Alexander sarcophagus (Winter, AB 
336-7). He advised the choice of large subjects such as 
cavalry and sea battles (contrast Paustas, q.v.). His 
treatment of light and shade made his figures stand out. 
According to Rumpf, ‘diligentissime mulheres pinxit’ 
(Pliny, HN 35.130) means that he was the first to represent 
women plastically; monumental evidence supports this. 

Overbeck, 1109, 1726, 1810-26, Pfuhl, 821; A. Rumpf, JDAI 
1934, O; Malerei u. Zeichn. 143. T. B. L. W. 


NICIAS (3) of Nicaea, author of philosophic d:ad0xai 
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(‘successions’ of philosophers), which have been thought 
to be the basis of Diogenes Laertius’ work. 


NICOCHARES, Athenian comic poet and son of 
Philonides (q.v.), produced Adrwvec in 388 n.c. (hyp. 4 
Ar. Plut.) and in Galatea (Ir. 3) ridicules the same person 
as Ar. in Plut. 303 f. We have ten titles, several implying 
mythological burlesque; Galatea could possibly be one 
ancestor of T'heoc. 11. 


FCG u. 842 if, CAF 1. 700-4; FAC 1. Q20 fF. K.J D. 


NICOLAUS OF DAMASCUS, born of distinguished 
Greek family about 64 R.C. and liberally educated, became 
the adviser and court historian of Herod the Great, per- 
haps before 20 B.C., certainly from 14 to 4 R.C., accom- 
panying him twice to Rome. Returning to private life 
after Herod’s death, he re-emerged to represent Herod 
Archelaus in Rome, but did not resume court life. 

Besides dramatic composition (tragedies and comedies) 
and writings on philosophy and natural science of a 
Peripatetic character, he published an autobiography, a 
pancgevrical biography of Augustus’ youth, and a Uni- 
versal [listory in 144 books from the carlicst times to the 
death of Herod the Great. It reached the Persian Empire 
in seven books (preserved ın excerpts), treated the 
Mithndatic Wars in books 96 110, and with books 123 4, 
presetved in Josephus’ Jerish Antiquities 14-17, came 
to Tlerod and described im full contemporary events to 
4 B.C; the mtroduction to Josephus’ Fezcrsh War is also 
based upon this work. The early narrative reproduced 
uluimutely, among others, the tradition of Xanthus, 
Ctesias, perhaps Dinon and Hellanicus, Ephorus, 
Posidonius, Caesar; the whole work, the greatest World 
[fistory since Ephorus, followed the rationalistic, thetor- 
ical [onic historiography of Ctesias, using also, especially 
in the treatment of Herod's family circumstances, the 
dramatic technique which marked lus biographical 
writing. 


FGrH n A, 424, C, 229. A.H McD. 
NICOMACHUS (1), son of Aristotle; to him, according 


to an ancient account, Aristotle dedicated the Naco- 
machean Ethics; but possibly the name is due to his 
having edited the work, as Eudemus may have edited 
the Eudemian Ethics. 


NICOMACHUS (2), New Comedy poet, whom the 
Suda confuses with a tragedian of the sarne name. Fr. 1 
describes a cook magnifying his art. 

FCG w 583 f ; CAF iit. 386 ff. 


NICOMACHUS (3) of Gerasa (PW 21), arithmetician 
and Necopythagorcan (between A.D. 50 and 150), wrote: 
(1) Introduction to Arithmetic (appytiny etoaywyn), in 
two books, giving the Pythagorean theory of numbers 
(classification of numbers, odd, even, prime, ete., ‘perfect’ 
and ‘friendly’ numbers, ‘polygonal’ and ‘pyramidal’ 
numbers, arithmetical and peomcetricul progressions, 
means, etc., sum of the series of cube numbers); (2) 
’Fyxeptsioy appovuys (manual of harmony); (3) Oco- 
Avyoupeva apburts, on mystical properties of num- 
bers, Extracts from this are preserved in the compilation 
of the same name attributed to Jamblichus (q.v. 2); 
(4) Introdittion to Geometry (yewperpix) eicaywyy, sce 
Introd. antth. 2. 6. 1). This ıs entirely lost. 

Vhe Introduction to Arithmetic was translated mto 
Latin by Apuleius (Cassiod. in Migne, PE Ixx. 1208 B). 
Boethius’ De Institutione Arithmetica ıs an adaptation 
of it, Commentaries on it were written by Iamblichus 
and Philoponus (6th c.), 


Enans. (4) by R Hoche (Teubner, 1866); (2) in C. Jan, Musici 
Scriptores Graeci (1895); (3) Theologoumena Arithmeticae, ed. V. de 
Falco (Teubner, 1922). ; ; ; 

"L'RANSLATION of (1), with commentary and introduction on life, 


NICOMACHUS 


ett., by D'Ooge, Robbins, and Karpinski (U.S.A. 1926); Tambhchus’ 
commentary, ed. Pistelli (8p), Philo onus’ commentary, ed R. 
Hoche (Leipzig, 1864 Bk 1)(Berln, 1867 Bk 1D) 

COMMENI Heath, Hist. of Greek Maths 1.97f. T. H,GJT. 


NICOMACHUS (4) FLAVIANUS, Vinius, Roman 
aristocrat of the fourth century A.D., a member of the 
Anrcian house, and a strong champion of the old paganism. 
After a distinguished public career he whole-heartedly 
supported the pagan regime of the usurper Eugenius, and 
on his defeat by Theodosius I committed suicide (A.D. 
394). Ile wrote Annals which were possibly used by 
Ammianus (q.v.). His son, who was praefectus urbi for 
the first time in 393/4, shared in the revision of the text 
of Livy carried out by the Nicomachi and others; he 
married the daughter of Symmachus (q.v. 2). 


ILS 2946-8. H Bloch, Conflict between Paganism and Christhamty 
(cd. A. Momighano, 1963), ch 8 I T 


NICOMEDES, the name of several kings of Bithynia: 

(1) Nicomenpes I (¢. 279-¢. 255 D.C.), son of Zipoctes 
(before 315-c. 279), who had taken the royal title in 298, 
inherited his father’s struggle against Antiochus I. He 
joined the Northern League, purchasing the aid of Ilera- 
cleia by returning Cierus, invited the Gauls across the 
Bosporus, and assisted them to settle in Phrygia. Tle 
founded Nicomedia c. 265, and received honours at Cos 
and Olympia. At his death his son Ziaclas (r. 255—-c. 230) 
seized the throne in defiance of the guardians of his 
father’s will in favour of his minor children, but con- 
tinucd his hellenizing policy. 

(2) Nrcomepes [I ErteHanes (149-c. 127 B.c.), son of 
Prusias H (q.v.), cultivated the favour of the Greek 
cities, and, a faithful ally, aided Rome ın the war against 
Aristonicus (133-129), but his request for territory in 
Phrygia was refused in favour of Mithridates V of 
Pontus. 

(3) Nicomuprs IT] EUERGETES (c. 127-c. 94B C.), son of 
Nicomedes IT. Ilis gifts to Greek cities won him the title 
Euergetes. Yet because of the condition of Bithynia, 
when Marius requested aid from him against the Cimbri 
(104) he declared that most of his men had been seized 
and enslaved by Roman publicam, and the Senate decreed 
that no free man from an allicd State should be held in 
slavery. His attempts to divide Paphlagoma with Mithri- 
dates VI of Pontus and to win Cappadocia by marrying 
Queen Laodice were foiled by Roman intervention (see 
ARIARATHES VII-—IX). 

(4) Nicomeves IV PHILOPATOR (c. 94—75/4 R.C.), son 
of Nicomedes IIT. Mithridates Vi of Pontus promptly 
drove him out ın favour of his brother Socrates (c. 92), 
but a Roman commission under M’. Aquillius restored 
him (90—89). Under pressure from Aquillius and his 
Roman creditors he raided Pontic territory, and precipi- 
tated the First Mithridatic War (88). Restored by Sulla 
in 85/4, he ruled thereafter in such peace as Roman 
officials and business men allowed him. Julrus Caesar was 
sent as envoy to him to get ships for the siege of Mytilene 
(81/80). At his death (late 75 or early 74) he bequeathed 
his kingdom to Rome. 

App Mirth , references in Polybius, Diodorus, and Memnon; OGI 
340-6. ‘Th. Reinach, Trots royaumes de l Asie mineure (1888); 
Mithridate Eupator (1896) | 1." Histoire par les monnates (1902), 167 f; 
Rostovtzetf, Hellemstec World, sec index. Magic, Rom. Rule Asta 


Mun. 411 ft. and index; G. Vitucc, J regno di Butinia (1954). 
T. R.S. R. 


NICOMEDES (5, PW 16), mathematician (?¢. 200 
B.C.), was the discoverer of the cochloidal or conchoidal 
curves, by means of which he solved the problem of 
trisecting the angle and that of doubling the cube. See 
especially Eutocius, Comm. in Arch. de Sph. et Cyl. 
(Hetberg?), 98 ff. ! 


Heath, Hist. af Greek Maths. i. 238 ff., 260 ff. 
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NICOMEDIA (Mkopjésea) was founded by Nico- 


medes I ¢. 265 B.C. to replace Astacus (on a more northerly 
site). It became the capıtal of the kingdom and of the 
Roman province of Bithynia. In 29 B.c. Augustus 
authorized a provincial temple to Rome and himself at 
Nicomedia which became the meeting-place of the pro- 
vincial assembly. Adorned with splendid buildings, ıt 
accumulated turtles of honour, and in the third century 
A.D. was styled ‘greatest metropolis, leading city of 
Bithyma and Pontus, Hadrianic Severianic Nicomedia, 
twice neocorus, sacred asylum, friend and ally of the 
Roman people’. It suffered from frequent earthquakes, 
and ın 256 or 257 was sacked by the Goths; but it received 
favours from several Roman Emperors and became the 
castern capital of Diocletian, Its prosperity depended on 
an extensive and fertile territory, a good harbour, and its 
location on the trunk road from the Danube provinces to 
the eastern frontier. Nicomedians appear in almost every 
province of the Empire. In spite of these advantages 
Pliny’s letters and Dio’s speeches yield evidence of dis- 
ordered finances and social discontent. 


P Ruge, PW, sv. "Nikomedeia’; Rostovtzeff, Wellenistic World 
(sec onder), Magie, Rom Rule Asia Min 305 andindex. 'T R 5. B. 


NICOPHON, Athenian comic poct, won one or more 
victories at the City Dionysia and the Lenaca in the last 
decade of the fifth century n.c. UG 17, 2325. 67, 131) and 
produced Adonis in 388 (hyp. 4 Ar. Plut.). We have six 
utles, mostly implying mythological burlesque (includ- 
ing Birth of Aphrodite; see VOLYZVLUS). 

FCG n 848 fl; CAF 1 775 80, FAC 1. y34 ff. K J D. 
NICOPOLIS was the name of several towns with a 
Greck-speakıng population, built to commemorate 
Roman victories. 

(1) Nicopohs of Pontus, the site of Pompey’s victory in 
66 n.c. over Mithridates, where he settled a mixed colony 
of veterans, wounded, and natives; th scene also of 
Pharnaces’ victory over Caesar's lieutenant Domitius in 
47. Being a strategic point in the system of frontier roads 
it grew 1n importance under the Empire, received tus 
Italicum, and finally became the metropolis of Lesser 
Armenia. 

(2) Nicopolis ad Istrum, on the main axial road through 
Thrace from Philippopohs to the Danube, founded by 
Trajan after the Dacian Wars. 

(3) Nicopolis in Epirus, on the isthmus of the Bay of 
Actium. Augustus created this town by sweeping mto tt 
the population of the neighbouring Greek communities. 
lt secured much of the former trade of Ambracia and was 
the scene of the ‘ludi Actiaci’, a quadrennial festival of 
equal rank with the Olympian Games, under Spartan 
stewardship. Its theatre is well preserved. 


F Cumont, Studia Pontica n (1906) 702 ff.; Jones, Cities F. Rom. 
Prov. 352,172, Magic, Rom. Rule Asia Min , sce index.(3) Hammond, 
Epirus, 62 M. C., T. R. 5S, BD. 


NICOSTRATUS (1), Middle Comedy poct, regarded 
by Apollodorus as a son of Aristophanes. Some of the 
twenty-one titles known may be of comedies by Nico- 
stratus (2); they are unusually intriguing, e.g. Hesiod, 
TapaxoAvpBaaa, Vevdoortryzartias, but the torty-odd cita- 
tions give very little away. 

FCG m 278 ff, CAF n 219 ff., mu. 739; FAC n.28 ff. K.J.D, 


NICOSTRATUS (2), New Comedy poet, mentioned 
in a list of Lenacan victors after Menander, Diphilus, 
and Philippides, and probably as winner of the second 
prize at the Dionysia in 311 B.C, (IG in*, 2325. 165, 
2323a. 43). On a Delian inscription of 280 ».c. (IG xi. 
107) he is named with two other comic pocts, Philemon 
and Ameinias. 


See reference under NICOSTRATUS (1). W.G. W.; W. G. A. 


NIGIDIUS FIGULUS 
NIGIDIUS FIGULUS, Pvuatius (praetor 58 B.c.), 


scholar and mystic, ‘iuxta Varronem doctissimus’ 
(Gelhius), friend of Cicero, active supporter of Pompey, 
died in exile in 45. He displayed an enthusiasm for 
Pythagoreanism and along with it astrology, and was said 
to engage in magic. He wrote comprehensive works on 
grammar (Commentaru grammatici), theology (in partı- 
cular De dis), and various branches of natural science. [is 
scholarship was too abstruse to win public esteem and he 
was eclipsed by his contemporary, Varro (q.v. 2). Frag- 
ments of his works survive in Gellius and other writers. 
See also SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN. 


Trai. A. Swoboda, P Nigtdit Figuli operum reliquiae (1889). A 
della Casa, Nigidia Figulo (1963). A. H -W. 


NIKE, the goddess of Victory in Greek religion. Nike is 
first mentioned by Hesiod (Th. 383) as daughter of the 
Titan Pallas and of Styx, and as sister of Zelos, Kratos, 
and Bia (Rivalry, Strength, and Force). With these she 
was honoured by Zeus because she fought on the side 
of the gods against the ‘Titans (q.v.). She is here an 
abstraction or symbol of decisive victory for the gods. 
The poets of athletic contests see Nike in vivid terms. 
Bacchylides (11. 1 Kenyon) depicts her standing next 
to Zeus on Olympus and adjudging the award for ‘areta’ 
to gods and men. The victorious athlete sinks into the 
arms of Nike (Pind. Nem. 5. 42). Here Nike is already 
victory of an athletic, not only a military, contest. She 
rules over all contests She is invoked by the chorus of 
Aristophanes (Fq. 581) and on vases she crowns women of 
victorious beauty or craftsmen of extraordinary skill. 

Statues of Nike begin in the archaic period with the 
famous one from Delos. Some scholars have connected 
this statue with the base inscribed by Archermus, the 
sculptor who 1s sud to have first represented Nike as 
winged (schol. Ar. alr. 574). The wooden tage in the 
temple of Athena Nike was unwinged (Paus. 3. 15. 7). 
The Persian Wars resulted in a great popularity of Nike. 
The Athenians dedicated her statue in Delphi after the 
battle of Salamis (Hdt. 8. 121) and she becomes very 
frequent on vases She decorates a trophy, writes on the 
helmet, aids in preparations for the fight, the battle, or 
the athletic or musical contest, and brings the saciifice 
after the victory. She stands on ot fies over the chariot 
of the victorious mortal chanoteer (Bacchyl. 3. 5) or 
serves as charioteer for Heracles on his way to Olympus. 
The invention of this type ot small flving Nike enabled 
the artists to use her as an attribute. Thus she appeared 
in Phidias’ images of Athena Parthenos and of Zeus of 
Olympia. These masterpieces are lost as well as the later 
paintings of Nicomachus and Apelles (Pliny, HN 4s. 
108. 91), but the famous Nike by Paeconius found in 
Olympia, the balustrade of the temple of Athena Nike 
m Athens (R Carpenter, The Sculpture of the Nike 
Temple Parapet, U.S.A. 1929), and the Hellenistic Nike 
of Samothrace (J. Charbonneaux, CR Acad. Inser. 1950, 
262) show the fire and enthusiasm with which Greek 
artists conceived the goddess. 

As befits a race fond of competition the Grecks invoked 
Nike in most flattering terms and she had cults in 
Olympia (Pans. 5. 14. 8), Iion, Tralles, and elsewhere. 
She enjoyed favour with Hellenistic rulers and as Victoria 
was worshipped by the Romans. As symbol of Victory 
over death Nike was a favourite motif of Roman allegori- 
cal art. 

Baudrillart, Les Divenstés de la Victarre (1894), H. Bulle in 
Roscher, Lex, sv.; G. Oikonamos, ‘Appx ‘Ed 1919-41, 97; L. 
Alscher, Die fliegende\ Nike (1942), L Daly, Studies presented to 


D.M Robinson II (1953), 1124 1. M_ Lews, BSA 1955, 1 f Vor 
Palladas, A. Cameron, JHS 1964, 54E. G.M. A.H., J.RT. P. 


NILE, Egypt's river (explored by ancient Egyptians to 
the Upper Blue Nile and the confluence of the Bahr-el- 
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Gazal with the White Nile), was known to Homer as 
‘Aegyptos river’, to Hesiod first as Neidos. lt was opened 
to westerners after 665 B.C. Cambyses the Persian 
(c. 525 B.C.) reached the desert south of Koroska, but 
Herodotus knew little beyond Merve. None knew the 
cause of summer-time flooding; Anaxagoras’ conclusion 
(melting snows) was good pguess-work. Ignorant folk 
bcheved that the Nile was joined to the Indus, until 
Alexander’s explorations disproved this. False ideas 
about the flooding continued, though Aristotle pucssed 
correctly. The foundation of Alexandita and Ptolemaic 
trading up the river and through the Red Sea changed 
matters. "The White Nile (Astapous), the Blue Nile, and 
the sources of the Astaboras (Athara) became known, 
and flooding by waters from Abyssinian heights was 
confirmed. According to Juba, the Nile rose m Mt. 
Atlas and cmerged ın east Sudan after two journeys 
underground. Explorers sent by Nero passed the 
confluence of the Sobat with the White Nile, but were 
blocked by sudd (musses of decayed plants). Later, 
the Blue Nile was further explored. Lastly, c. AD. 100 
a traveller named Diogenes (Ptol. Geog. 1. 9. 4 4, etc.) 
reported from the E. African coast that inland ‘Mountains 
of the Moon’, snow-capped, supphed two lakes, from 
cach flowed a stream uniting into the Nile. ‘This vaguely 
indicates Lakes Victoria and Albert, the Ruwenzori 
Range, and Mts. Kenya and Kilimanjaro. 


Cary Warmington, Avplorers, 165 fF ; (Pelican) 202 ff; E H. 
Warmington, Greek Geogruphy (1934), index, M. Cary, Creographic 
Background, 207 G (but heis wrong about Coptos), Thomson, Hist. 
An. Geog., esp. 275 fl ; Hyde, Greek Mariners, 255 fI. E HLW. 


NIMBUS, a circular cloud of light which surrounds 
the heads of gods, emperors (Serv. Aen. 2. 616; 3. 587), 
end heroes. The belief that light radiates from a sacred 
or divine person 1s a common one and the nimbus only 
a special form which was developed in classical religion 
and art. Assyrian art, for mstance, represents some gods 
with rays around their shoulders (Th. Dombart, Journ. 
Sac. Oriental Research Toronto 1932, 38) and Greek art 
shows deities of light, such as Helos, with a radiate 
crown. Greck vases and Etruscan mirrors of the fifth 
century afford the earliest examples of nimbus, often 
combined with the crown of rays; under the Roman 
Empire the nimbus becomes very common. The temple 
of the Palmyrene gods in Palmyra has an carly dated 
example (a.D. 32). Almost all pagan pods of any import- 
ance are occasionally represented with a nimbus in 
Pompeian wall paintings, African mosaics, and the 
painting and rehefs of Palmyra and Dura. In late ancient 
art empcrors, consuls, and other dignitaries, and some- 
tunes even portraits of dead commoners have the nimbus. 
In Christian art only Christ was represented with 
nimbus at first, but ıt was soon extended to the Virgin, 
the major saints, and angels. 


Cabrol-Leclercg, Dict. ant. chret xii 1272. GM A. H. 


NINNIUS CRASSUS (? carly st c. B.c.), author of a 


translation of the Jlad. 
Bachr. FPR 283; Morel, FPL 51. 


NIOBE (Nun), in mythology, daughter of ‘Tantalus 
and wife of Amphion (qq.v.). They had a large family, 
six sons and six daughters (Hom. Jl. 24. 604, the oldest 
mention of her, which seems to imply that the story was 
already well known and she a stock type of bereavement), 
or seven of cither sex (Ov. Mer. 6. 182-3); the number 
varies in different accounts (see for this and other details 
Apollod. 3. 45 ff and Sauer in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.). 
She boasted that she was at least equal to Leto (q.v.), 
who had borne but two children, Apollo and Artemis. 
Thereupon the two children of Leto killed all the chil- 
dren of Niobe. According to Homer, Zeus also turned 
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all the people into stone; Niobe lived long enough to eat 
at least one meal when ‘wearied with tear-shedding’, and 
then became a stone which is still on Mt. Sipylon. The 
gods burted the children on the tenth day. These details, 
except Niobe’s own metamorphosis, do not appear in 
later accounts. The stone, according to Pausanias (1. 21. 
3), was a natural formation looking somewhat like a 
woman; cf., however, modern opinions in Frazcr ad loc. 
See METAMORPHOSIS., 

It is fairly evident that the story, the kernel of which 
must be very old, has been modified in the interests of 
genealogy. It can hardly be that the daughter of Tantalus 
of Sipylon was originally married to Amphion of Thebes, 
of whoin 'Felesilla (ap. Apollod. loc. cit. 47) gets rid 
again by making him perish with the children, Again 
for gencalogical reasons the pathos is modified by making 
a son and a daughter survive (ibid. 46 £.). 

In art the deaths of the children and the grief of their 
mother at the sight are a common and favourite subject. 


See Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. H.J. RR. 
NIREUS (Nipevs), in mythology, the commander of a 
small party (three ships) from Syme (had 2. 671 ff.); 
he was the son of Charops and Aglaia and the handsomest 
man ın the Greek army except Achilles, but a weakling. 
He was killed by Eurypylus, son of Telephus (Quint. 
Smyrn. 6. 368 fT.). H.J R, 


NISIBIS (modern Nusaybin), a city in Mygdonia in 
north-eastern Mesopotamia. Atter the end of the Assyrian 
Empire it disappears fiom history until the Hellenistic 
age when Seleucus Nicator settled Macedonians on the 
old site. Its new name, Antioch of Mygdonia, first appears 
on coins of Antiochus IV, but soon the city resumed sts 
older name. Nisibis was part of the empire of 'Tigranes 
the Great (q.v. 1) when Lucullus’ troops stormed it (68 
B.C.); later Artabanus III recovered it for Parthia and 
assigned it to a vassal, Izates of Adiabene. Trajan’s 
ephemeral occupation apart, it first became a Roman 
city as a result of Verus’ campaign. Septimius Severus 
rewarded ıt for its loyalty to him by making ıt a coloma 
(Cass. Dio 75. 3. 2) and it has the title metropolis on its 
coins from Severus Alexander onwards, As a frontier 
fortress city it suffered many vicissitudes during the wars 
of the Romans against the Parthians and Sassanid Persians, 
whose king Sapor IT thrice failed to take 1t (338, 340, and 
350). Finally, after Julian's disastrous campaign, Jovian 
ceded it to Persia, its population, loyal and Christian, 
preferring to abandon the city rather than live under 
Persian rule (363) (Amm. Mari. 25. 7—9). It was partly 
resettled with Persians, although it was the Arab element 
that gradually hecume dominant. Never again recovered 
by Byzantium it fell to the invading Arabs in 640. 

Nisibis was always an important centre of trade. In 
the treaty of 297/8 between Diocletian and the Persian 
Narses it was specified that Nisibis should be the only 
Roman market for trade exchanges between the two 
empires, and fourth- and fifth-century regulations con- 
tnued to enforce this monopoly (Cod. Just. iv. 63. 4). A 
school of Syriac literature initiated by Ephraern (q.v.) of 
Nisibis in the fourth century continued to flourish long 
after the Arab conquest. 


Jones, Cities E. Rom. Prov., ch. 9; G. F. IN, RM Cons, Arabia 
ete. E.W. G. 


NISUS. (1) Legendary king of Megara, whose life 
together with the fate of the city depended on a lock of 
red hair on his head. His daughter Scylla cut this off 
and betrayed the city to Minos king of Crete who was 
besieging it, either for a bribe (Acsch. Cho. 613-22) or 
for love of him (Ov. Met. 8. 1-151). Nisus was turned 
into a sca-eagle, Scylla into a bird ciris (see D'A. W. 
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Thompson, Gloss. of Gk. Birds? (1936), s.v.; Hyg. Fab. 
198. 4 calls it a fish) pursued by him. he story is told at 
length ın the pscudo-Virgilian poem Ciris. See also Ov. 
Met. 8. 6 ff., Strabo 8. 6. 13, Stith Thompson, K 976. 
Cf. AMPHITRYON. 

(2) Son of Hyrtacus, hero of a famous episode in Verg. 
Aen. 9. 176-502; also prominent in the foot-race in 5. 
286-361. 

(3) Roman grammarian of the second half of the first 
century, used by Suetonius and Velius Longus; his works 
are now lost. R. A. B. M. 


NOBILIOR, Marcus FuLrvius (PW 91) (cos. 189 B.c.), 
the victor over Actolia, was curule aedile in 196, praetor 
m 193 in Spain, subduing Oretamia and Carpetania 
(193-192), and as consul in 189 defeated the Aetolians, 
capturing Ambraciaand sending tts art treasures to Rome. 
In 188 he won Cephallenia, taking Same, and intervened 
between the Achacans and Sparta. He triumphed, 
despite complaints about Ambrucia, building the temple 
of Ifercules Musarum. Censor in 179 with M. Acmilius 
Lepidus, he reformed the Comitia Centurtata and 
carricd out a large building progrurnme. A patron of 
Greek culture (Ennus accompanied him to Aetolia), he 
was attacked by Cato. One son was consul in 159, another 
consul in 153 at Numantia. 


De Sanctie, Stor. Rom iv 


1 210, 456, 605; Scullard, Rom Pol 
141 ft., 180 fT, 266. A lL. 


McD. 


NOBILITAS. When the Plebs (q.v.) attained legal 
equality with the Patricrans (q.v.), the magistracies were 
in theory open to all citizens (cf. Cic. Sest 137). Yet in 
the lists of muayustrates the same families tend to recur, 
while newcomers always form a slow trickle. Gradually 
the patrician aristocracy was transformed, largely with 
its Own co-operation, into a new oligarchy increasingly 
plebeian in composition; though socially patrician status 
always conferred special distinction. "Viiese new rulers 
were the nobiles: men ‘known’ to all, both by name and 
even by features, since the masks of their ancestors (see 
IMAGINES) were a common sight ın the strects of Rome. 
"These men naturally had an advantage in elections; and 
it was increased by their network of family and client 
relationships. ‘Thus they came to have a rmpht to be 
elected, until by the late Republic the defeat of a nobilis 
by a social inferior might by itself raise a presumption of 
corrupt practices (see Cic. Mur. and Planc.). 

The word ‘nobilis —never a strict term of law- be- 
came increasingly exclusive. As praetorships multiplied, 
it was only the consulate that gave a family this final 
distinction: as Sallust says (Jug. 63. 7, with tendentious 
exaggeration), it was regarded as ‘polluted’ if held by an 
outsider. In fact, though exclusive, the nobilitas never 
became a closed caste. At all times a proportion of non- 
noble men of senatorial and occasionally even of non- 
senatorial birth (see NUVUS HOMO) rose to the consulate, 
usually with the support of noble families (see, c.g., CATO 
I, CICLRO 1). ‘These men were, in gencral, perfectly 
absorbed into the oligarchy, thus ensuring its vitality. 

Under the Emptre the word was purely a social label; 
it was still chiefly applied to the descendants (on cither 
side) of republican consuls, though sometimes slightly 
extended. Nobiles were raised to (usually harmless) 
dignity by ‘good’ Empcrors and jealously persecuted by 
‘bad’ Emperors. Most noble familics were extinguished 
by the Antonine penod; though the Acilu Glabriones 
survived to the fourth century A.D. 


M. Gelzer, KI. Schr i (1962), 1 ff 1d., The Roman Nobility (1960); 
A. Atzehus, Class, & Med 1938, 40ff.; 1945, 150ff. 2. B. 


NOLA, in Campania 29 miles east of Naples. Oscan- 
speaking Nola came under Roman domination c. 313 


NOLA 


B.C. It resisted Hannibal, but became a Sabellian strong- 
hold in the Social War (90 b.c.). After 80 B.C. it was 
thoroughly romanized. Augustus died here (A.D. 14). 


Destroyed by Vandals (a.D. 455), it recovered and is still 
a populous town. E. T. S. 


NOMENTUM, modern Mentana: old Latin town on 
the edge of Sabıne territory, 14 miles north-east of Rome. 
Rome annexed it ın 338 #.c. Famed in imperial tunes for 
its wine and country villas, ıt was linked with Rome by 
the Via Nomentana, which crossed the Anio (q.v.) by a 
still standing bridge. E. T. S. 


NOMOPHYLAKES (vopodvAakes) were a kind of official 
known to have existed in several Greek cities. In Athens, 
according to one authority (Philochorus), the office was 
instituted when Ephialtes (q.v. 1) deprived the Aeropagus 
{q.v.) of most of its powers mn 462/1 B.c.; but this state- 
ment 1s dishelieved by some modern scholars, and even if 
it as truc the office cannot have become permanent, since it 
seems not to have existed in the time of Demosthenes and 
Aristotle. But it certainly existed ın the late fourth cen- 
tury; it was probably instituted, or reinstituted, in the 
320s. At this pernod there were seven nomophylakes. 
Their chief duty was to attend meetings of the boule (q.v.) 
and the ekklesia (q.v.) and veto actions or proposals which 
scemed to them illegal or contrary to the interests of 
Athens. They had some kind of power to check magis- 
trates who acted illegally, and they also had some 
religious functions. 


W S Ferguson, Kho roii, 271 ff, F Jacoby, FOr in B, Suppl. 
(1954), Commentary on 328 F 04 b. M. M 


NOMOS (1) (vopas) was the Greek name for the ancient 
administrative districts of Egypt; under the Seleucids 
the term 18 also found in Palestine, where it was probably 
introduced hy the Ptolemies. The Egyptian noma 
probably numbered thirty-six in the third century B.C., 
but by the third century A.D. had increased to nearly 
sixty. ‘They were subdivided into toparchies, and these 
into villages. Each was governed by a otparqyos, who 
completely overshadowed the old native governor 
{vopapyns). Ile was assisted by many departmental 
officials. Of these only the royal scribe (BaoAcwos ypap- 
parevs) retained any importance under Roman rule. The 
nomoi were abolished ¢. A.D. 300, becoming the territories 
of the metropolers (q.v.). 


HT) Gauthier, Let Nomes d'Fevpte depurs Herodote jusqu'à la 
conquête arabe (1945). A H.M. j. 


NOMOS (2). The word vouos, applied originally to a 
tune, was applicd especially to a type of melody invented 
by Terpander as a setting for texts taken from the epic 
(Procl. ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 a, 32 ff.). Such vogoe could be 
used for the flute or for the lyre. Later the word was 
used tor a choral composition constructed astrophically 
hike Timotheus’ Persae. 


Cf. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendort!, Timotheus: Die Perser 
(1903), 89 fl ; IT. Farber, Die Lyrik in der Kunsttheore der Antike 
(1936), i 33 f, ai. 37 f. C.M RB. 


NOMOTHETAI (ropoléra) was a gencral word for 
‘law-makers’ but in Athens it was used especially for a 
committee appointed to draft or revise laws. In the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C. the following committees are 
known to have had this title, and there may well have 
been others on different occasions. 

(a) In 411 nomotheta: werc appointed in connexion with 
the drawing up of the constitution of the Five Thousand 
(Thuc. 8. 97. 2). 

(b) In 403 nomothetat were appointed by the boule (q.v.) 
to draft and publish proposed additions to the laws; and 
another body of 500 nomothetat was elected by the demos 
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(q.v.) to consider these proposals in conjunction with the 
boule (Andoc. 1. 82-4). 

(c) In the fourth century the ekklesia (q.v.) at the 
beginning of cach year voted whether the existing laws 
were satisfactory or not, and if ıt was decided that any 
were unsatisfactory nomathetai were appointed from 
among the year’s jurors (see DIKASTLRION) to consider 
proposals for new laws to replace the rejected ones; men 
were appointed to address the numothetaz in defence of 
the old laws, so that the procedure resembled an ordinary 
trial by jury (Dem. 24. 20 -3). 

(d) In the fourth century also it was the duty of the 
thesmothetat (q.v.) cach year to examine the laws and, if 
they found any anomalies or consistencies, to ask for 
the appointment of nomothetai to deal with them (Aeschin. 
3. 38-40). D M.M. 


NONIUS MARCELLUS (early 4th c. a.p.), lexico- 
grapher and grammarian. ‘The first twelve books of his De 
compendiosa doctrina (ed. W. M. Lindsay, 3 vols., 1903) 
deal with points of grammar (e.g. de numeris et casibus), 
books 13 to 20 (but book 16 1s lost) with nuscellancous 
information (c.g. de genere nauigiorum). Vhe material is 
arranged with more or less strictness in alphabetical order 
and each topic is illustrated by quotations. The foun- 
dation of the work seems to have been Nomus’ own ex- 
cerpting from a range of authors which included many 
repubhean pocts. These authors he used in a sterco- 
typed order of his own. In addition he had access to 
some work like that of Flavius Caper from which he took 
other citations. For many fragments of carly writers, 
and especially of Varro'’s poetry, Nonius is our chief 
authority. 

Cf. Schanz—ITlosius, § 826; W M. Tandsay, CR 1906, 440, and for 


Nonius' sources and methods of citation, F. della Corte, 2a pe 
th l arrone ricostituita (1938). J F. 


NONNUS of Panopolts in Egypt (5th c. A.D. ?), the main 
surviving exponent of an elaborate, metrically very strict 
style of Greck epic that was popular between the third and 
sixth centuries. His Dionysiuca in forty-eight books ts a 
monotonously lush jungle of mythological learning and 
sensual description, much influenced by the novel (q.v.) 
and by epideictic rhetoric. The greater part (books 13-40) 
is devoted to Dionysus’ conquest of India. Nonnus is 
probably also the author of a curious hexameter version 
of St. John’s Gospel in a similar style. 

Dionysraca Trxr with translation). R. Keydell (1959); W. H D. 
Rouse (1940, Loch) 


Paraphrase of St. John's Gospel. TFX. A. Scheindler (1881). 
GENERAL.. G. d’ Ippolito, Studi Nonmani (1964). M. L. W. 


NORBA, on an inaccessible bluff overlooking the 
Pomptine Marshes (q.v.) south-east of Rome, received a 
Latin Colony (492 b.c.) to contain the Volsci (q.v.). 
Although always loyal to Rome, it was destroyed by 
Sulla (82 B.C.) and never recovered. Fine polygonal walls 
survive, and stvlobates (fourth century n.c. and later). 

E.T.S. 


NORBANUS(1, PW s) (BALBUS ?), Garrus, Popularis 
with a non-Latin zomen, began his career with the tri- 
bunate (103 ».C.), in which he successfully prosecuted 
Caepio (q.v. 1), using force against the intercession of 
Didius (q.v. 1) and a L. Cotta. Accused of maiestas for 
this (probably 95) by Sulpicius (q.v. 1), in an Optımate 
attack on the interests of Marius, he was defended by 
Antonius (q.v. 1), whose quaestor he had been (probably 
99), and acquitted (see especially Cic. De or. 2. 197 f.). 
Praetor c. 91, he kept Sicily safe during the Social War 
and defeated a rebel attack on Rhegium (87). Consul (83) 
with L. Scipio Asiagenus (to symbolize the unity of 
patrician nobles and novi homines behind the government), 


G. Lugli, La tecnica edilizia romana (1957), 137 ff. 
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he was twice defeated by Sullu and Metellus (q.v. 7) in 
Campania, and as proconsul (82) by Metellus near 
Faventia. He fled to Rhodes and there committed suicide 
to escape extradition. 


F. Munzer, Hermes 1932, 260; Badian, Stud. Gr. Rom. Hist., 
sce index; E. 5. Gruen, CPA. 1966, 105 tF. E. B. 


NORBANUS (2, PW, s.v. Appius 13), A. LAPPIUS 
Maximus, cos. suff. A.D. 86, cos. L suff. 95, as legate of 
Lower Germany crushed the rebelion of Antonius 
Saturninus (q.v. 3) ın 89, and won great credit for de- 
stroyiny the conspirators’ papers before Domitian arrived. 
Although he won a second consulate, a rare honour in 
this period, he docs not seem to have been employed 
again by Domitian or by subsequent emperors. 


E Ritterling, Fasti des rémurchen Deutschland unter dem Prinzipat 
(1912), 24. G. ELF © 


NORICUM, a Roman province in the Alps, south of 
the Danube, between Raetia and Pannonia. ‘The root 
of the word is Illyrian, as arc pre-Roman finds in the 
interior and the east. This Illyrian clement, however, 
was celticized from the south (3rd/2nd c. B.c.) and from 
the Danube (2nd/1st c. B.c.). Though the Celtic ‘Taurisci 
were the chief tribe, Noricum (apparently derived from 
the Celtic Norici dwelling round Noreira, the ancient 
capital) became in the first part of the second century 
B.C. the name of the Celtic federal State, which had its 
own coinage. Jt was of considerable importance in 
Cacsar's time, as shown by the fact that Caesar accepted 
aid from Noricum ın 4g n.C., and that Ariovistus’ second 
wife was the daughter of the king of Noricum. To secure 
the northern fronticr of Italy, the Taurisci north of the 
Ocra were made tributary (35 u.c.), and then the kingdom 
of Noricum was peaccably incorporated into the Roman 
empire by P. Silius Nerva, governor of Illyricum (16 
D.C. or later). Perhaps for some time under a praefectus 
civitatum, Noricum was put under an equestrian governor 
who resided at Virunum (q.v.) and commanded the auĘxiha 
and the tm£ventus Noricorum. The first known governor 
is A. Trebonius (CIL ut. 4810; cf. JOAL xxix (1935), 
Bbl. 261). Owing to the Marcomannic wars the newly 
raised Legio li Italica was quartered in Noricum (first at 
Albing, before 1g1 at Laurnacum), and its commander 
became the governor of Noricum as a legatus Augusti pro 
praetore, residing at Ovilava; the financial procurator re- 
mained at Virunum. After Gallienus had = climinated 
senators from military command, Noricum was put again 
under cquestrian administration (cf. the governor Ael(1us) 
Restutus v(tr) plerfectissimus) a(gens) e(ices) p(raesidis), 
RLO xi (1910), 151 f., no. 42). Under Diocletian Noricum 
was divided into two parts under praesides: N. Ripense on 
the Danube and N. Mediterraneumin the south, the for- 
mer also having a dux as military commander. In the fifth 
century Noricum was overrun by German tribes and was 
occupied after 493 by Goths, by Franks (c. 536), by 
Langobards (568), and shortly before 600 by Slavs and 
Avars. 

INSCRIPTIONS GIT. wi (1874-1902) and V THoffiller and B. Sara, 
Antike Inschriften aus Fugoslamen, blett J, Noricum und Pannonia 
Superior (1939). 

U. Tackholm, Studien über den Bergbau der römischen Kaiserzeit 
(Uppsala, 1937), 108 fl. On the site ol Norcia, see E. Polaschek, PI, 
s.v For recent research and discussion of problems: E Swoboda, 


Carnuntum, setne Geschichte und seme Denkmaler® (1964), 221 fl ; 
G. Alfoldy, “laurmsct und Norici’, Hist 1966, 224 ff. F.A. W.S 


S. 
NORTIA, an Etruscan goddess, the native form of 
whose name is uncertain. Her chief place of worship 
was Volsimi (Livy 7. 3. 7, cf. Wissowa, RK 288, for 
archacological evidence). The most rernarkable rite was 
the periodical driving of a nail into the wall of the temple 
(Livy, loc. cit.). The purpose was certainly not, as Livy 
there supposes, merely to serve as a record of time, one 
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nail being driven each year, but rather (cf. ibid. 3-4; 
Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals (1899), 234 f.; Latte, 
RR 154) to natl down evil and make it harmless (here an 
epidemic; perhaps at Volsinu all the ill of the past year). 
Another ancient interpretation was that it signified the 
unchanging fixedness of destiny; hence Nortia was 
identified with Fortuna (schol. on Juvenal 10. 74), and 
by implication with Necessitas (Ilor. Carm. 1. 35. 17 ff1.). 

H. J. R. 


NOSSIS (fl. c. 300 n.c.), Greek poetess from south 
Italian Locri, has twelve epigrams inthe Greek Anthology, 
mostly inscriptions for votive offerings and for works 
of art. She praises love like Mimnermus (Anth. Pal. 5. 
170) and connects herself with Sappho (7. 718), but 
her quatrains are frail trifles. "here may have been more 
poetic energy in her lyrics, which have not survived. 


Gow and Page, 2791 ff. G. Carugno, Giornale Irahano di Filologia 
1957; G. Luck, MH 1954; Wilamowitz, Hell. Dicht.1. 145 f. G. H. 


NOTITIA DIGNITATUM. The Notitia Dignitatum 
is preserved in a copy, made in 1551, of an original MS., 
now lost, which existed at Speir. It is divided into two 
parts, covering the Eastern and Western halves of the 
Roman [Empire as it was divided in A.D. 395. Each part 
contains an index and a series of entries for cach of the 
high offices of State from the praetonan prefects to pro- 
vincial governors in order of precedence; but for pro- 
vincial governors (consulares, correctores, praesides) one 
specimen only of cach grade is given. ‘he entries give 
the title and rank of the oflicer, a brief description of his 
functions, including a list of his subordinate officers; in 
the case of military officers a hst of units under his com- 
mand; a list of his offictum; and in the East the number 
of postal warrants to which he was entitled. Each entry 
is accompanied by an illustration, showing the insignia 
of the office, and in the case of magistri militum (q.v.) the 
shields of their regiments, and in the case of duces (see 
DUX) their forts. Some pages were m:ssing from the 
archetype, and certain offices, including both praepositi 
sacri cubiculi, are therefore lacking. 

The documents clearly the ‘notitia omnium diznitatum 
et administrationum tam avilium quam militarium? man- 
tained by the priamcerius notariorum. It is also clearly the 
copy of the Western primicerius, since some chapters of 
the Eastern half are in an abbreviated form, and the 
Western half has been corrected to a later date than the 
Eastern. Neither half can be earher than 395. The [astern 
half is earlier than 413, since n omits the comes Ponticae 
dioceseos (Clad. Theod. vi. xu. 1), and probably not much 
later than 395, since tts army lists contain no unit demon- 
strably raised after that date and several units raised by 
Theodosius I are clearly recent additions. ‘The Western 
army lists on the other hand contain units raised as late 
as 421. Both halves contain a number of inconsistencies, 
such as are inevitable in a document which has been 
subject to piecemeal revision. The inconsistencies ure 
most numerous in the military chapters of the Western 
half. It may be inferred that the Western half like the 
Eastern was compiled about 395 and extensively revised 
in the next twenty-five years. 


Edited by O Seeck, Notitia Dignitatum (1876). J. D. Bury, YRS 
1920, 131 ÍT., Jones, Later Rom. Emp. m, app. n, 347 ti J 
. IL M. J. 


NOVAESIUM, modern Neuss on the Rhine. Excavation 
(H. v. Petrikovits, Bonner Jahrbucher 1961) has shown 
that there was a series of military stations earlier than the 
stone legionary fortress excavated by C. Koenen (ibid. 
1904), starting with an auxiliary-sized fort c. 20/10 B.C. 
and followed by several for forces larger than one legion 
alone. The stone fortress was evacuated A.D. 92-6 and 
superseded by a new auxiliary fort which survived till the 
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Frankish invasions of the third century. Both the legion- 
ary and the later auxiliary stations had their attached 
civil settlements and there was also a separate civil settle- 
ment. ‘The walls of the stone fortress were reconstructed 
in the second half of the third century or the tourth and 
scem to be those repaired by Julian. P. S. 


NOVATIAN(US), Roman presbyter, anti-pope (A.D. 
251), and founder of the Nowatiani (or «aðapoi), a 
dissident sect which, persisting for about three centuries, 
held intransigent views concerning ecclestastical purity. 
He apparently suffered martyrdom under Valerian. ‘The 
first theologian in Rome who wrote in Lutin, he com- 
posed several works, few of which survive, viz. De Trini- 
tate (ed. W. Y. Fausset, 1909; I1. Weyer, 1962), two 
letters to Cyprian (Æp. 30 and 36 in the Cyprian collec- 
tion, De Crhis ludaicis (ed. G. Landgraf and C. Weyman, 
Archiv f. lat. Lex. 1900, 226), and perhaps [Ps.-Cyp1.] De 
Spectaculis and De Bono Pudteitiae (Martel, CSEL itt. 
3). Novatianus was well versed in rhetonc, philosophy 
(Stoic), and theology, and had an exceptional sense of 
style. 


H. J Vogt, Coetus sanctorum, Der Kirchenhogrtf)] drs N und the 
Geschichte sener Sondar kiche (1908). A. H.-W. 


NOVEL, GREEK (Germ. Roman, Liebesroman; Fr. 
Roman; Ital. Romanzo). 

A romantic composition in rhetorical prose, of con- 
siderable length (the complete novels extant vary from 
a minimum of four to a maximum of ten books). Five 
complete examples, two sumunarics, and a sizeable 
number of papyrus fragments are preserved. The authors 
of the complete novels (Achilles Tatius, Chariton, Ilelio- 
dorus, Longus, Xenophon Ephesius) are all comparatively 
late; only Chariton wrote before the second century A.D. 
Nevertheless Rohde’s thesis, according to which the 
genre Novel was a creation of the Second Sophistic, has 
been disproved by the papyrus fragments (most important 
of these is the ‘Ninus-Romance’), which have shown that 
this literary form must have developed in Alexandrian 
times. The origins of the genre are much debated: accord- 
ing to one school (Rohde, Lavagnini, Girangrande) the 
Novel is ultimately derived from Alexandrian Love- 
elegy, whilst another school (Schwartz, followed by 
Rattenbury and Kroll) derives the Novel from Alex- 
andrian historiography, which ‘degenerated’ into the 
‘fabulous’. A third school (Kerenyi, Merkelbach) regards 
the Novel as the ultimate development, into a lay genre, of 
religious prototypes. ‘The problem as to the origins of the 
Greek Novel 1s made more complicated by the fact that 
the genre, once established, acted as a literary collecting- 
basin and admitted features from other penres (e.g. 
letters (q.v.), from /pisto/ography; sophistic ekphrasers 
(q.v.); short stories, after the example set by writers of the 
Classical Period, who had admitted ‘short-stories’ into 
their works by way of digressions; possibly characters 
from New Comedy) so that the original nucleus of the 
literary form under discussion 1s not casy to identify, 

The extant novels, even the Daphnis and Chloe of 
Longus, of which the pastoral setting seems to be an 
exceptional experiment on the part of the author, show 
similaritics of plot, matter, and style which, with the 
supporting evidence of the summaries and the papyrus 
fragments, may be called characteristic. ‘The Novel 
flourished from the second century A.D. onwards, 1.¢. as 
Rostovtzeff and Altheim have emphasized, in the period 
of mass cducation: like the modern feuilletons, it was 
chiefly meant for the general public. Hence its poor 
characterization, compensated by the positive merit of 
the plots, which, however stcreotyped, are ingeniously 
constructed and developed so as to captivate the interest 
of the readers of popular fiction, The central figures are 
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a young man and his betrothed or wife, whose reciprocal 
faithfulness, moral rectitude, and physical courage are 
tested by a prolonged series of adventures; the couple 
invariably overcome all their tribulations, to live happily 
ever after (the happy-ending feature beig very much 
after the taste of the general public). During their exten- 
sive wanderings, the hero and the herome meet friends 
and enemics, who, although rather stereotyped, con- 
veniently enable the writer to insert shorter stories into 
the wider framework of the novel. The erotic element 
rarely leads to pornography, but the poverty of charac- 
terization renders the love-scenes tedious in then artificial 
sentimentality. EApArasets after the fashion of the Second 
Sophistic are often included: these, too, must have been 
in favour with the novelists’ public, who wanted to learn 
about strange animals and unusual phenomena or- -like 
the modern viewers of ‘Westerns’—enjyoy the elaborate 
description of a battle. 

The absence of contemporary references to Greek 
novels as well as the character of their material suggests 
that they were not esteemed by the intellectuals: the 
genre, significantly enough, did not acquire a specific 
name (Photms calls the Novel ôpâpa; Clitophon in Ach. 
Tat. i. 9. 1 calls his story wou rò dpaya; cf. Ach. Tat. 1. 2. 
3, plor epwreeoi, and Long. i. 1. 1, toropia épwros). On 
the other hand, the authors of the novels were skilled 
men of letters, who, hke the modern authors of feur//etons, 
wiote for the lower middle classes: not only the writers, 
but also their readers possessed a notable degree of 
culture, as is testified by the hterary vocabulary and 
claborate style in which the novels are composed, as well 
as by the fair number of unhackneyed literary allusions 
interspersed in the novels. 

As is demonstrated hy the comparatively large number 
of papyrus fragments, the nove] enjoyed great popularity 
in inperial times: this was partly due to the fact that it 
aptly met the literary needs of the new lower middle 
classes, and partly to the fact that its adventurous 
elements (battles, rebellions, etc.) appealed to the public, 
in so far as they portrayed well the predicament of the 
private citizen caught, powerless and uncommitted, in 
the politico-military crises of that period, the age of the 
absolute Monarchics, The Byzantines admired the Greek 
novelists; Photius summarized and highly praised several 
ot them, and Byzantine writers continued the genre, not 
without success. In feudal Western Europe the Romance 
of Chivalry held the field, but in the sixtecnth century 
the newly expanded commercial bourgeoisie ‘discovered’ 
the Greek Novels, which were then published in French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and English translations: the 
‘bourgeois’ character of the Greek novel made them 
immensely popular, and such popularity lasted down to 
the Romantic period (Goethe was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Longus). 


Trvis. For enih of the five complete novels the only rehable 
editions ure now those listed under each author, the papyrus fiag- 
ments are edited by I. Lavagnini, Aroticorum Graecomm loagmenta 
Papyracea (Teubner, 1922), and by © ZAunmermann, Grrectusche 
Roman-Papyrni u. verwandte Texte (1946, with excellent Comune titary, 
Grammatical Index, Index Verborum, and Ribltography). 

ADVERSARIA Critica. H. Richards, CR 1900; J. Jackson, CQ 
1935, G. Giangtande, Festschrift: Teubner (1904). 

Criticism Rohde, Grech. Romant, O. Schissel v Fleschenberg, 
Entwickelungsgesch. d. grech. Romans wm Altertum (1913), A. 
Calderini, Le Avventure di Cherea e Callnoe, Prolgomeni (1913); B. 
Lavagnim, Studi sul romanzo grero (1950), R. M. Rattenbury, in 
Powell, New Chapters, Third Series, 211 & , S, Gaselec, uppendix to 
the Loeb edition ot Daphms and Chloe (1916; repr. 1955, etc ); 
S L. Wolff, The Greek Romances in Elisabethan Prose Fiction (U.S.A. 
1912), J. S. Plulimore, The Greek Romances, in English Literature 
and the Classics (1912); Ed. Schwartz, Fünf Vortràgi Über den griech. 
Roman? (1943); R. Hlejlm, Der antike Roman? (1956), A. Lesky, 
Gesch, d. griech. Litt.4 (1963), 913 f1.; K. Kerenyi, Die griech -ortent. 
Romaniiteratur in religionsgeschichthcher Beleuchtung? (1902), F. 
Altheim, Roman u. Dekadenz (1951); id. Literatur u, Gesellschaft im 
ausgehenden Altertum (1948- so); R. Merkelbach, Roman u. Mvsterium 
in der Antıke (1962); G. Giangrande, FEranos 1962, 132 ff. On the 
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problem of the ‘short-story’ in antiquity cf - D Lavagnini, Stud: sul 
romanso greco (1950), 185 f; W. Aly, Volksmirchen, Sage und 
Notcelle bet Herodot und seinen Zeitgenossen (1921); W. A y. PW av. 
oa S. Trenkner, The Greek Novella in the Classical Period 
1953). G.G. 


NOVEL, LATIN. In spite of two great names, there is no 
continuous tradition of prose fiction among the Romans 
as there was with the Greeks. We hardly reach fiction, 
and then only m the form of short stories, before L. 
Cornchius Sisenna (119-67 b.c.), otherwise known as a 
historian, translated into Latın the MiAqjoaxd of Aristides 
(2nd c. u.c.), tales with an obscene flavour (Plut. Crass. 
32; [Lucian], Amores 1; Ov. Tr. 2. 443). 

The adaptations by Terentius Varro (116-27 B.C.) of 
the satires of Menippus ot Gadara (2nd c. B.C.) cannot 
be regarded as at all close in type to the novel, being 
rather of the nature of ‘character-sketches'’, but their 
form, a mixture of prose and verse, reappears 1n Seneca’s 
Apocolocyntusis and in Petronius’ (q.v. 3) Satyricon (al- 
though in Petronius verse is uscd more tor illustrations 
and plays an unimportant part). The Apocolocyntosty, a 
skit on the Emperor Claudius, may be classed as fiction, 
but the Satyricon is the earliest Latin work which 1s 
comparable with the modern novel. Enough of this sur- 
vives to show that it consisted of a continuous narrative, 
and it seems to have been of considerable length. It con- 
tained at least two MiAqowuxa, the stories of the Widow 
of Ephesus (chs. 111-12) and of the Pergamene Boy 
(85-7). As this brilliant work, which is in part a parody 
on romantic novels, 1s seldom mentioned in ancient 
sources It is possible that earher Latin novels may have 
existed, whether serious or comic. 

Far more use of MiAnataka was, however, made 'by 
Apuleius (q.v.) about the middle of the second century; 
his Metamorphoses began ‘at ego ubi sermone isto 
Milesio varias fabulas conscram’; and his romance 1s, 
indeed, a series ot them strung on the thread of a plot— 
the change of Lucius into an ass and his adventures in 
animal form--- which 1s sometimes lost sight of for long 
periods. On the other hand, book 11 (the successive 
initiations of Lucius into the mysteries) provides a sur- 
prisingly elevated ending to the novel. Clodius (q.v. 4) 
Albinus also wrote McAnuwawa (S.H.A. Clod. 11. 7, 12. 
12). 

At the very end of the Classical Period we have the 
anonymous Liistory of Apollonius, King of Tyre, perhaps 
written in Greek in the third century and translated into 
Latın, christianized, and adapted 1n other ways about the 
sixth century; 1t belongs rather to the tradition of Greck 
than of Latin fiction, and is chiefly interesting as the 
ultimate source of Shakespeare’s Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 


Fragments of Sisenna and of Vanos Memppean Satires m 
Thuecheler's Petromus ed min.; R Helm, Der antiki dtoman’ (1950); 
B. E Perry, The Ancient Romances (1967). s.G ,M.5.5. 


NOVENSIDES, a croup of Roman deities of totally 
unknown function. The view that they are to be ctymo- 
lopized as nou-en-sides, the ‘newly settled in’ gods, ne. 
comparatively recent borrowings from non-Roman 
sources, aun as Minerva and Apollo, stands or falls 
according to what etymology 1s accepted for indiges (s.v. 
INDIGFTES and the second explanation there offered). The 
nouensides seem to be the more important class, to judge 
from their beung mentioned before the mdigetes in the 
formula of deuotio (Livy 8. 9. 6), where the name ts written 
‘Nouensiles’, a characteristic Italian variation of d and l. 
Wagenvoort (Roman Dynamism, 83) would conncct the 
first syllable with nuere and for the suffix compares 
utensilis: hence ‘mobile, active’ deities. The ancients 
generally connected the name with nouvem, occasionally 
with nouus, see Arnobius, Adv. Gent. 3. 38-9 (136, 19 ff. 
Reifferscheid). 


Latte, RR 45, n.1. H. J. R. 
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NOVIOMAGUS, a Batavian settlement near Nijmegen 
(perhaps the oppidum Batauorum of Tac. Hist. 5. 19). It 
was destroyed ın A.D. 70, and the Romans established a 
legionary fortress (garrisoned until c. 100) near by. The 
civil population settled on Jower ground to the west, 
where an important commercial town developed, which 
traded extensively with Britain and the north and was 
raised to colonial status by ‘l'rajan. Jt suffered badly in 
the invasions of the third century. Pottery finds persist 
beyond the fourth century, but by then a new fortified 
settlement was growing up further east. 


W v. Massow, Die Grabmdler von Noviomagus i. ùi (1932). O. B. 


NOVTUS (f. c. 95-80 n.c.: Cicero quotes from him in 
De Or. ii. 255, 279, 285—dramatic date, 91 B.C.), Latin 
composer of fabulue Atellanae, which he and his older 
contemporary Pomponius (q.v. 1) made literary. Forty- 
three titles show the stock Atellan characters, country- 
bumpkıns, rustic and other occupations, hterary allusions 
and parodies of tragedy; in popular language with broad 
jokes. See ATFILLANA. 


Preacmrnts O Labbechk, CRF? 254 (3rd ed Teubner, 1897). 
P. Frasanetu, Fab. Atell. Frag. 1955), 47 Ll. lil W. 


NOVUS HOMO, a term used ım the late Republic (and 
probably earlier) for the first man of a farnily to reach the 
Senate, where he normally remained a ‘small senator’ 
(cf. BAfr. 57), though his descendants might rise higher; 
and in a special sense for the first to attain the consulate 
and hence nobilitas (q.v.). ‘hese two senses must be 
carefully distunguished. The former feat was not very 
dificult, provided a man had at least an ‘Equestrian’ 
fortune (see LQUTTFS), aristocratic patron, and military or 
oratorical ability; the latter, despite the exclusiveness of 
the nobility and the conservatism of the voters who 
mattered, was far from rare, since noble families—some, 
like the Valern Flacci, traditionally more so than others —- 
were always ready to ally thernselves with pronusing men 
for their mutual advantage. It was in thus way that the 
nobility was constantly remvigorated. but a man very 
rarcly rose from outside the Senate struight to the consul- 
ship. In this sense of the phrase, only about fifteen nov 
homines are attested in the middle and late Republic, 
though in fact there may have been more. Most of these 
are men of exceptional ability and ambition, excep- 
uonally fortunate, too, in the time and conditions of 
their candidature (see DENTATUS 2, CATO I, MANIUS I, 
CICERO 1). The ambitious novus homo contrasts with those 
really ‘known’ (the nobiles) as per se cogmtus; and he 
has to win his own connexions and chentelae to balance 
their inherited ones. Hence a typical pattern of career and 
outlook develops. During his rise he prides himscl! on 
his wrtus and tends to compare it with that of the found- 
ers of noble famalies, whose degenerate descendants he 
denigrates. (See, e.g., Sall. Jug. 85; Cic. 2 Verr. 5. 180 f.) 
But he is not a reformer. After attaining the consulship 
he aims at defending the order m which he has risen and 
at recognition as an equal by the nobles. Some (e.g. Cato, 
in part through longevity, and apparently Coelius (q.v. 2)) 
more or less fully succeed in this; others (e.g. Marius and 
Cicero) are never quite accepted. 

Under the Empire men of this sort, at first from Italy, 
later also from the provinces, can rise high on their own 
merits, the more so as they generally give the Empcror 
less cause for jealousy and suspicion. 

). Vogt, Homo novus (1926); and see NOKILITAS. 


E. B. 


NUCERIA (1), large town at foot of peninsula of Sur- 
rentum (q.v.): modern Nocera Inferiore. Originally 
peopled by Oscan-speaking Alfaterni, it has regularly 
changed hands whenever war visited Campania (q.v.). 
In A.D. 59 it and neighbouring Pompeii (q.v.) staged a 
bloody riot. 


NUCERIA 


(2) Large town on Via Flaminia (q.v.) in Umbria: 
modern Nocera Umbra. The campaign of Sentmum 


(q.v.), 295 B.C., probably brought it under Roman control. 
See UMBRIANS. E. T. S. 


NUMA (PW 1) POMPILIUS, the second king of Rome 
(traditionally 715-673 ».C.), is probably a historical 
figure, although most of the reforms ascribed to him 
were the result of a very long process of religious and 
cultural development. He may have been a Sabine who 
settled on the Quirinal, even though Numa was an 
Etruscan name. Numa ıs not the personification of the 
river Numicius or any other Latin deity. There is no 
means of deciding whether Numa really organized the 
priestly colleges and reformed the calendar by fixing the 
dates of the festivals and adding two months toa prinutive 
ten-month year, or whether he built the Regia (q.v.), 
which was traditionally assigned to the regal period. Later 
legends recount that he received counsel from the nymph 
Egeria and, m dehance of chronology, make hima disciple 
of Pythagoras (q.v. 1) to account for sinularities between 
carly Roman religion and Greek cults m southern 
Italy. 

Opylvic, Comm Livy 1-5, 88 ff (with bibhography). P. T. 
NUMANTIA, a strategical site on the upper Durmus 
(Douro) in Spain, occupied in the Bronze Age, m the 
Hallstatt pernod, and by the Celts. Built anew by the 
Celuberians c. 300 D.C., Numantia played a heroic role 
in the Celtiberian resistance to Rome, repelling attacks 
by Cato (195), Q. Fulvius Nobihlior(153), Marcellus (152), 
Q. Pompeis (141), and Popillus Laenas (139-8), the 
capitulation of Hostilius Mancinus (q.v.) (137) crowned 
a series of fislures and defeats. Finally, after an eight- 
month blockade Numiuntia’s 4,000 citizens capitulated 
to the overwhelming foices of Scipio Aemalanus in 
133 H.C., a date which marks the end of organized 
resistance to Rome m Spam. Marius, Jugurtha, and 
Ruuhus Rufus witnessed Numantia’s destruction. 
‘Thorough excavations have uncovered the city, Scipio's 
works of circumvallation, and thirteen Roman camp» at 
Numantia or in the neighbourhood (one each of Marcellus 
and Pompeius, two of Cato and Nobilior, and seven of 
Scipio). Although rembhabited under Augustus, Numantia 
gradually sank to the level of a way-station on the 
Asturica Caesaraugusta highway. 


A Schulten, Numantia (4 vobh und atlas, 1914-31), and a shorter 
shetch, Geschichte von Numantia (1993). J J. VAN N. 


NUMBERS, GREEK. I. Grerk NUMERAL NOTATIONS. 

"There were two matin systems’ 

(1) The ‘alphabetic’ or ‘Milesian’, probably originating 
in loma and the older of the two. It consisted of the 
ordinary letters of the Toman alphabet plus ¢ — 6, 
9- go, and T or \ - goo. Thus u to @ represent 1 to 9, 
ı to Ọ 10 to goand p to >, 100 to goo. Thousands from one 
to nine are represented by ,a to ,4, and 10,000 by M. 
Multiples of 10,000 ure written by putting the multiplier 

hi 
above; thus 126,763 is written M,vyfy. 

(2) ‘The ‘acrophonic’. Apart from |, the unit, the signs 
were the initial letters of the numeral words: | = wevre, 

-— deka, -- exurov, X - you M = pipo. 
Quintuples of the_latter four were represented by a 
comhmauon with ['; thus P, IX, or P -- 50, = 500, 
M = 5,000, M — 50,000. Other multiples were expressed 
by rcpetiton of the sign; thus 126,763 is written 
li M M PA x [A HHA. These signs were frequently 
used in Attic inscriptions to express sums of money; in 
that case they represented drachmas, except that 
F = 1 drachma and | = 1 obol. C was used for a }-obol, 
) or | for J-obol, and T fora talent. The latter sign was 
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combined with the numerals to express numbers of 
talents, e.g. TO HX 

On present evidence we may tentatively say that (2) 
was the system used in all public inscriptions in Attica 
(with the possible exception of IG 17. 760) down to c. 100 
B.C., and sporadically later. It is also the main system 
used (with local variations) in other Greek States from 
fifth to third centurics, (1) is found in the earliest Attic 
vase Inscriptions, but from c. 480 wide (but not universal) 
use of (2) 1s found in Attic private inscriptions. (1) ousted 
(2) in other Greck States during the third century B.C. 
It ıs almost universal in surviving papyrt. 

A zero sign O is found in astronomical papyri and 

MSS. Fractions. Like the Egyptians, the Greeks preferred 
to express fractions as the sum of unit fractions (fractions 
with 1 as numerator); they expressed the unit fraction by 
the sign for the number with an accent, thus yd" = 
444 -= 4. There were special signs L’ for 4 and pf’ for 
4. However, proper fractions could also be expressed by 
the word (or the sign) for the numerator and the accented 
letters for the denominator, e.g. Ovo pe’= Fy (Aristarchus), 
Oia’ = ,*, (Archimedes), or by expressions like òwe- 4, 
v wy” — "0 (Diophantus). Most convenient was the 
practice, regular in Diophantus and occasional in Jleron, 
of placing the denominator above the numerator, e.g. 
dip = pana 
“ues blz 
standard ın the later astronomical works (e.g. Ptolemy). 
In this system e.g. f Ad’vs” = 12435 +60 bo: 


(Diophantus). Sexagesimal fractions are 


JI. ARTIFICIAL SYSTEMS 


Archimedes, an his lost Apyad and: . the Sand-reckoner 
(Psammites), sketched a system fer exoressing very 
large numbers going by powers of a myriad myriads 
(100,000,000 or 10"). The first order consists of numbers 
from 1 to ro, the second order those from 10! to 10", 
and so on, up to the 10% order concluding the first period, 
Other periods follow ad hb. This system amounts to 
taking 100,000,000 m place of 10 as the base of a scale 
of notation, Apollomus of Perga (q.v.) formulated a 
‘position-value’ system going by powers of 10,000, Le. 
with 10,000 substituted for 10 as the base (see Pappus 
I, 8 f.). 

Atucles by M N Tod, BSA rott- 12, 1926 7, 1996-7, and JHS 
1931, give tall evidence for the acrophonic system, and in RSA 1950 
for the alphabets On the early vase-inscnpnions R Hackl in 
Münihener archdolugische Studien dem sludenken 4 Durtuangler 
gewidmet (1909), esp. 79 1T Best general account G.F M de Ste 
Crow, Studies in the [tory of Accounting (cd Littleton and Yamey, 
1950), 50 tt. See also K. Menninger, Zahlwort und Ziffer” n (1958), 
7374F Fractions Heath, Hivi. of Greek Mathy 1. 41 R. In the papyri, 
F Mavser, Grammatik d. gi Papyri 1926- 38), 52 L On computation 
with alpbabctie numerals. J G. Smyly in Melanges Nicole (1005), 
513 fl For the use of a-w for 1-24 see F. Dornsatl, Das Alphabet m 
Mystik und Mage (1922), 11. r. H. O.J. T. 


NUMBERS, ROMAN, are based on seven signs: 
I— 1, V—5, X- 10, L= 50, C = 100, Ð = 500, 
œ (ar a recognizable variant) = 1,000 (M was not used as 
a figure, only as an abbreviation of the words mailre, 
milha). Of these, I was originally a simple stroke, V per- 
haps represented a hand, X is V doubled, while L, Ð 
and w are thought to derive from the aspirated letters of 
the Greek alphabet, for which early Latın had no use-— 
L from Ņ (Chalcidic chi) developing through L and Al 
œ from D (Chaleidic phi), and Ð from O halved, with 
the medial bar added later to distinguish ıt from the 
letter 1); C mav derive from ©, the third unused Greek 
aspirate, acquiring its final form by a combination of the 
tendency to assimilate figuie-signs to |ctter-forms in 
current use and the influence of the initial of centum, but 
no carly instance survives. 

A notation could be constructed on this basis both by 
the additive method (I]1] = 4; XXXX — 40) and by 
the subtractive (IV — 4; XL — 40) and both methods 
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were employed, sometimes even in the same document. 
Inscriptions seem to show a preference for the additive 
method, especially 1n official contexts, and this preference 
is occasionally carried to the extent of ignoring the signs 
V and L (so JIH Iriri often for V {viri and such forms as 
XXXXXX for LX). The rule is that when two figures 
stand side by side, the smaller, if to the right, is to be 
added to its neighbour, 1f to the left, to be subtracted 
from it (VI = 6; 1V = 4); exceptions occur, but are very 
rare. For numbers above 1,000, for which the additive 
method might be clumsy, modifications of the basic signs 
were evolved (so D — 5,000; © = 10,000) and, later, as 
an alternative, the use of superscript bars to denote that 
a figure is to be multiplied by 1,000(X — 10,000), and of 
superscript bars with dependent veiticals at either side 
to denote that it 18 to be multiplicd by 100,000 (XI = 
1,000,060). 

From the second century n.c. the figure-signs began 
to be used also as sigla for words or components of words 
with a numerical reference (so X — denarius, llviri -= 
duvviri) and eventually for ordinal adjectives and adverbs 
and for distributives as well as for cardial numbers. It 
wus probably to distinguish such usages, in circumstances 
where confusion with letters or with cardinal numbers 
might occur, that the practice of using a medial bar was 
introduced (so X — denarius) and subsequently a super- 
script bar (so viri = duowr:; V = quinquies). From the 
Augustan period onwards this use of a superscript bar 
was extended, although it never becatne invariable. In a 
comparatively small number of cases it appears also above 
an ordinal number, presumably ın error, and creates con- 
fusion with the usc of the bar to denote multiplication 
by 1,000. 

Cursive forms of the figures are usually recognizable 
without undue difficulty (cf. HF — 30), though S — 6, 
common especially in Christian texts, 1s at first sight 
obscure. 

For fractions, a duodecimal system was used. A hori- 
zontal stroke was the sign for the umt of œ (uncia) and S, 
fiom semus, for $. The appropriate number of horizontal 


strokes provided the notation for 4 to , (= = — 1s +) 
and, when preceded by 5, for ġ to $ (5 — = —-1s #). 


For smaller fractions a number of stg/a were developed; 
lists may be found in the epigraphic handbooks, see 
EPIGRAPHY, LATIN, bibliography. 

E. Hübner, Exempla Seripturae Fpigraphicae (1885), lxx f.; Th. 
Mommsen, Hermes 1887, so6f., (t8XN, 1521, J. S. and A. E. 
Gordon, Contributions to the Palaeography of latin Inscriptions 
(1957), 160 f., B. E. Thomasson, Opuse. Romana ui ag 179 A. 

-M.R 


NUMBERS, SACRED. Most nations have sacred or 
magical numbers. Some of these are explicable (e.g. 
seven is the traditional number of the planets), and of 
others it may be conjectured that they are the last term 
of some very old and primitive system of counting, or 
an important term in such a system (e.g., five perhaps 
because it is the number of the fingers of one hand); 
others are entirely obscure. For Greece the following 
may be noted, apart from Pythagorean mysticism and 
the divinatory calculations given below. Three is very 
common in all ritual, especially magical; the dead are 
invoked thrice (Ar. Ran. 1175-6); gods are frequently 
invoked in threes, as Zeus, Athena, and Apollo often in 
Homer, or grouped ın threes, as the Charites (generally); 
charms are commonly repeated thrice, Theoc. 2. 43; 
other magical actions, 'Theoc. 6. 39. Hence nine is of 
importance (nine Muses usually, sometimes nine Cory- 
bantes and nine Curetes), being 3 x 3. Four is Hermes’ 
number, being his birthday (Hymn. Hom. Merc. 19), 
perhaps explaining why ıt is a holy day (Hes. Op. 770). 
Seven is Apollo’s number (sce Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth.® 
135, cf. Hes. ibid. 771). This is without doubt oriental; 
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twelve, though traditionally the number of the signs of 
the Zodiac, need not be Eastern (twelve gods, see Wein- 
reich ın Roscher’s Lexikon, art. 'Zwolfgötter'; twelve 
labours of IHeracles, q.v.). Finally, there 1s a tendency to 
round larger numbers off to fifty (sce W. H. Roscher, 
‘Die Zahl 50 in Mythus’, ctc., Abh. sdchs. Ges. Wiss., 
1917). ‘he numerical values of letters of the alphabet 
are the basis of an claborate system of divination, see 
Bouché-Leclercq, Histotre de la divination dans l'antı- 
quité (1879) i. 201 ff.; for an attempt to find a lıke system 
in carly times sce Eisler, Orpheus the Fisher and 
Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt. Numbers which exceed 
a familiar ‘round’ number by one, e.g. 13 (12 4-1) are 
occasionally of importance, see O. Weinreich, Triskai- 
dehadische Studien 1916; RGV V xvi. 1). 

In Italy triads of gods are common, not only under 
Etruscan influence (as the Capitolime triad), but outside 
it (Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus are native Roman). Four 
is of significance (a prayer said four umes, Ov. Fasti 4. 
778); five appears to have had some sacral connota- 
tion, see Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandl. 166, cf. Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. 1 and Rose ad loc. Other numbers seem to be 
Greek. 

The references in the text may be supplemented by Keith in 


Hastings, ARE ix. 407 Il, and bibliography, 413, tor speculation 
over numbers in Pythagoreanism, Nilsson, GGA u. 798. H J.R, 


NUMENIUS of Apamea (2nd c. a.D.), leading Pytha- 
gorean. His works included a treatise On the Good and 
a history of the Academy, designed to show how far it 
had departed from Plato’s (and Pythagoras’) teaching; 
of both these fanly substantial fragments survive. IHs 
system combined Greek with oriental elements. He 
anticipated Plotinus in his doctrine of three gods, and in 
asserting the potential identity of the human soul with 
its divine Grounds; he also has ideas in common with 
Gnosticism (q.v.) and with the Cha/ldaean Oracles (q.v.), 
and he shows some knowledge of Judaism and Christ- 
tanıty (which he interpreted allegorically) ‘The extent of 
his influence not only on Plotinus, who was accused of 
plaguanizing from him, but also on Origen, Porphyry, and 
later Neoplatonists renders him a significant historical 
figure. 

PRAGMENTS, Ed. E A Teemnns (1937). 

Discussion H -C. Puech im Afelanges Ridez (19734), 745 7, E R. 
Dodds in Les Sources de Plotin (Entretiens Hardi v), 1 E, P. Merlan, 
Philol 1902, 137 Ñ. E. R. D. 


NUMERI had a variety of meanings in military termino- 
logy. (1) numerus was the generic name for any military 
unit (Tac. Apr. 18. ‘sparsi per provinciam numeri’); (11) 
hence it was frequently used to describe formations 
which had no normal title, such as the equites singulares 
Augusti or the frumentari; (m) and in particular as the 
title for units formed from unromanized tribes which 
could not easily be assimilated to the normal auxiliary 
pattern. These ‘national’ numeri are found from the time 
of Trajan onwards; they were generally employed at 
some distance from the arcas in which they had been 
raised (e.g. numeri Brittonum in Germany). (1v) numeri 
had also the meaning of military roster (in numeros 
referre means ‘to enter on the rolls’), in which sense it 
was supplanted by matricula in the fourth century or 
earlier. i 

J. C. Mann, Hermes 1954, 501 ff.; J. F. Gilliam, Fos 1957, ae 


NUMERIANUS, Marcus Aunttius (PW 174), younger 
son of Carus (q.v.), was appointed Caesar in A.D. 282 and 
shared in the campaign against Persia. After the death 
of Carus, July 283, he became Augustus. Having httle 
military talent, he withdrew from the Persian territory 
occupied by his father. He died in mysterious circum- 
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stances on the way to Nicomedia in 284. The army chose 
Diocles (later Diocletian), commander of the guard, to 
succeed him, and he struck down Aper, praetorian 
prefect and father-in-law of Numerian, as being the 
latter’s murderer. 11, M.; D. H. W. 


NUMICUS (or NUMICIUS), (modern Rio Torto), 
the creek near Ardea in Latum where Acneas allegedly 
petished, The Romans subsequently venerated him as 
Jupiter Indiges in a grove on its banks. Near by was 
another grove, sacred to Anna Perenna, 

B. Tilly, YRS 1936, 1 IT. r. T. S. 
NUMIDIA, originally the country of the Numidae or 
African Nomads, lying west and south of Carthaginian 
territory. Later the title was given to a Roman province, 
covering a triangle broadening out from its apex on the 
Mediterranean coast north of Cirta across the High 
Plateaux (Atlas Mountains) down to the Saharan /imes. 
This Numidia was bounded by Mauretania Cacsaniensis 
on the west and the province of Africa on the cust. 
Though not as fertile as the latter, Nuinidia produced 
corn, wince, and olives on the plains, and bred horses, 
cattle, and sheep on the uplands. 

"The ottyinal Berber inhabitants were nomad herdsmen, 
who sometimes practised a primitive agriculture. Those 
on the coast came under the influence of Utica, Carthage, 
and the other Phoenician colonies. By the time of the 
Second Punic War their small clans had coalesced into the 
tribal confederacies of the Masaesyl under Syphax and 
the Massyli under Mastnissa (q v.). Their cavalry were 
formidable, but disunion made them = difheult alhes 
politically. Under Masinissa nomadism was abandoned 
for agriculture, and town life developed Masinissa was 
followed by Micipsa (148 118 nc.), Adherbal (118-112), 
Tugurtha (q.v., 218 106), Hiempsal (106 60), and Juba I 
(60-45). As Nunudia supported Pompey (47 46), the 
native dynasty was overthrown. It was established as the 
province of Africa Nova (46), then (30 25) made a chent 
kingdom under Juba I] (q v.), and later umted with the 
old province of Africa until separated by Septimius 
Severus Christianity spread rapidly in the third century 
and in the fourth Numidia became the stronghold of the 
Donatist (q.v.) schismiaties 

When the frontiers of Africa Proconsularis were placed 
on the river Ampsaga (Rummel), the Third Augustan 
lemon moved into Numidia under its legate, and was 
stationed successively at Theveste and Lambaesis (qq.v.). 
Military colonies were founded at Thamupadi, Madauros 
(qq.v.), and elsewhere; cereals and olives were cultivated 
largely; the slave-trade with the Sahara increased. Trafic 
moved along the great roads which radiated from 
Theveste to be shipped from Carthage, Hadrumetum, 
'Taparura, and the Syrtic ports. The richest parts of 
Numidia were in the Tell (see ATLAS MOUNTAINS) and 
round Crta (q.v.). 

On tts southern frontier Numidia was protected by the 
forts of the domes, which ran from the Tunisian shotts or 
salt lakes westward and north-west to Aumale. Between 
the military rouds were districts ruled by native chieftains, 
who occasionally rebelled. The frontier held till the 
fifth century when Saharan raiders and Berber tribesmen 
sacked a number of towns during the Vandal occupation 
of Africa. 

S, Gsell, Jnsorptions latines de l Algerie 1 (1922), n, ed. IT G. 
Plaum (1957), J. Mazard, Corpus Nummorum Numidiae Mauretamar- 


gue (1955), H. G Kolbe, Die Statthalter Numidiens von Gallen bis 
Konstantin (1962), and see AFRICA, ROMAN. W. N. W. 


NUMMULARII, quoted ın inscriptions as subordinate 
oflicers at the mint, but probably not technical workmen, 
who are properly called officinatores. 'Yhe nummularius 
of Martial (12. 57. 7) disturbs sleep by thumping the 
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heavy sestertit of Nero on his ditty table, in the intervals 
of business (‘otiosus’). He is a moncy-changer. So was 
the nummulurius, whose hands Galba cut off, ‘non ex 
fide ucrsanti pecunias’ (Suet. (Galba 9), he had cheated 
over the exchange. ‘This passage shows that the num- 
mulartt were under ofhcial control; they mav even have 
been directly employed by the mint to put on the market 
the new coin as It was struck. 

‘The passage in Petronius, Satyricon 56, where 'Vrimal- 
chio asks ‘quod autem putamus secundum htteras 
difficillimum esse artific1um? ego puto medicum et 
nummularium’, does not necessarily imply the maning 
of ‘moneyet’. H M. 


NYMPHIDIUS (PIF 5) SABINUS, Gaws, son of a 
court fieedwoman, claimed to be the son of the Emperor 
Gaius (q.v. 1). le probably commanded an ausilary 
regiment in Pannoma (ILS 1322) and then became a 
tnbune in the guard. In 65 he was given the consularia 
ornamenta by Nero and made praefectus praetorio with 
‘Vigellinus (q.v.). In 68, by promise of an enormous 
donative, he induced the practorians to desert Nero for 
Galba, but he had designs upon the Prineipate himseli. 
He forced Tigellinus to resign, and intended to demand 
from Galba the praefecture for hte without colleague. 
But he met with uneapected oppomtion from the prae- 
torians, and was killed by thein. RL JG L.F C. 


NYMPHIS of Heraclea in Bithynia, statesman and 
historian, Enough remains of his history of Heraclea Gin 
Memnon’'s epitome) to show how good it was; this and 
his character as a politician suggest that his lost history 
of Alexander and his successors (after 247 B.C.) may be a 
real loss. 


Forli in D, no 4712 Fragments and Commentary cl tbid no. 
434 (Memnon). WWT GTG. 


NYMPHODORUS (f. c. 335 n.c ), Syracusan Greek, 
wrote (1) uias mepimdovs, (n) Tlept tòr ew LuweXg 
bavnačopevaw, and possibly (in) On strange things in 
Sardinia (Ath. 0.265 c; 13. 588 f, Gog c; Acl. Nl 10. 34). 


FsrHłl m 572. 


NYMPHS, female spirits of nature representing the 
divine powers of Mountains, waters, woods, and trees, 
and also of places, regions, citics, and Stutes. As the 
word vépdy, young unmarried woman, muplies, nymphs 
were thought of as young and far. Calypso is described 
as a nymph (Od. 1. 14). ‘They hke dancing and music and 
can inspire mortals with poetry and prophetic power. In 
contrast to gods nymphs are mortal (Ov. Met. 8. 771), 
although Hesiod endows them with extreme longevity. 
They are daughters of Zeus. 

Since nymphs are called after that part of nature in 
which they dwell, or after their functions, or after the 
specific geographic locality where they reside, there 1s an 
infinite varicty of nymphs known. Alseides, Napacae, 
and Dryades are nymphs of forests and groves (the last 
were originally nymphs of the oak but came to stand for 
nymphs of the woods ın general). Hamadryades, the 
tree nymphs proper, were believed to dic when their tree 
decays (Serv. on Verg. Fel. 10. 62), for the nymph is the 
hife-spint of the tree. Orestiads are the nymphs of the 
mountains, Lemmoniuds those of the meadows. All kinds 
of waters are inhabited hy nymphs, such as the Naiads, 
the Potameids, the Creneids, and the Ilydmads. ‘The 
difference between these broader classifications of 
nymphs and the nymphs representing a locality was 
recognized by the ancients (Myth. Vat. 2. 50). Examples 
of local nymphs are the Acheloids, named after the river 
Achelous, or the Nysiads, named after the mountain 
Nysa where Dionysus was born. Many local goddesses 
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are brought under this category of nymphs and married 
to founders of the cities. 

Most of the nymphs are benevolent to mankind. They 
bring flowers to gardens and meadows, watch with 
Apollo and Hermes over the flocks, and frequently, as 
patronesses of healthful springs, aid the sick. Such 
nymphs are often associated with Asclepius. As god- 
desses of woods and mountains they give success to 
hunters. Yet nymphs also partake of the wilder aspects 
of nature. They are akin to Satyrs (q.v.) and Silem, and 
associate with Pan. ‘They range with Artemis over the 
mountains und take part in the Dionysiac thiasus. 
Folklore tales, similar to those attaching to fairies and 
mermaids, ure told about some of the nymphs. Those 
of the woods scare travellers. A man who sees nymphs 
becomes ‘possessed by nymphs’. They take mortals 
whom they love with them as they did Hylas and 
Bormus (‘lheoc. 13. 44 and schol. Ath. 14. 619 f). 
The drowning of a girl in the Nile was associated with 
them (SEG vin, 473). They punish unresponsive lovers 
as did the nymphs who blinded Daphnis (Diod. 4. 84). 

‘The cult of nymphs was widely spread through Greece 
from Homeric times on (Od. 13. 356; 17. 205), and 
extended over the Roman provinces under the Empire. 
The Hill of the Nymphs at Athens 1s named after an 
inscription discovered there (M. Ervin, Platon (1959), 
146), Nymphs were often worshipped ın caves; an 
interesting example 1s the cave in Vari which was trans- 
formed into a sanctuary of the nymphs by their faithful 
devotee Archedemus (AJZ Arch. 1903, 263). In art nymphs 
are represented on a vase of Sophilus and on the François 
vase as undistinctive draped females. However, the fernale 
partners of padded dancers are naked (M. Edwards, 
JIS 1960). A special type of votive relief for the nymphs 
was developed in Attica in the late fifth and the fourth 
centuries n.C. The dancing nymphs are led by Hermes, 
while Pan and Achelous look on (R. Feubel, Die attischen 
Nymphenreliefs (1935)); sometimes a cave and an altar 
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indicate the rustic sanctuary. Shepherds often dedicated 
these humble votives. 

L Bloch in Roscher, Lex., s.v. ‘Nymphen’; J E. Harton, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Rel? (1922), 258; E. Paribem, 
Bollet d'Arte 1951, 105, A. Carnoy, Museon 1956, 187; A. D. Nock, 


Melanges de l'Umv Sant-Joseph 1960-1, 297, K. Schefold, Antike 
Kunst 1905, 87 fI. G. M. A. H., J R. T. P. 


NYX. Naturally cnough, Night is frequently personified 
by the Greek pocts as by those of other peoples. But the 
significance of Nyx in Greek mythology goes far beyond 
this. She was a great cosmogonical figure, feared and 
respected even by Zeus (Hom. //. 14. 259). In Hesiod 
she is born of Chaos and mother of Acther, [Iemera, and 
lesser powers. Frequent touches in the description 
recall her nocturnal aspect, but this is scarcely seen in 
the Orphic theogomes, where her influence over creation 
is immense (cf. ORPHIC LITERATURE, ORPHTISM). In the 
Rhapsodies she 1s born of Phanes and succeeds to his 
power. When 1n turn she hands the sceptre to her son 
Uranus she continues to advise the younger gencrations, 
Uranus, Kronos, and especially Zeus, in the task of 
world-rmaking. Ier influence ıs due to her oracular 
powers, exercised from a cave. There are signs that in an 
earlier Orphic version Phanes was absent and Nyx the 
primal power. The theogony of the Birds (Ar. Av. 
693 íE.) makes her prior to Eros ( Phanes), and this 
supposition suits the awful dignity of Nyx which Homer 
and ‘Orpheus’ alike emphasize, and the vague reference 
of Aristotle (Metaph. 107127) to theolugot who derive 
everything from Night. Nyx was primarily a mytho- 
grapher’s goddess, with little cult, but one may mention 
her connexion with oracles (not confined to Orphic 
literature, see Plut. De sera 22; schol. Pind. Pyth. Argum.) 
and a dedication to her m the temple of Demeter in 
Graeco-Roman Pergamum (S/G 1148, n. 2). 

C [Ramnoux, La Naat et les enfants de la mat dans la tradition 


grecque (1959; leview by HL J. Rose, CR 1961. 77 th) 
W. ik. C.G. 
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OASIS, derived from an Egyptian word, was the name 
by which the Greeks called any watered and habitable 
land in deserts, particularly in north Africa. ‘Though 
really depressions, oases were regarded as elevations. 
They were of some importance as trading-stations and 
sources of alum, and several of them were garrisoned by 
the Ptolemies, and later by the Romans, ‘The oases of 
the Sahara were described by Herodotus (4. 181-5) as 
a chain extending from east to west, about ten days’ 
journey apart. ‘he most renowned of them, near Egypt, 
were (1) the ‘Ammonium’ (FI Siwah), 6 mls. ~ 3, 20 days 
from Thebes and 12 from Memphis, famed for springs, 
salt, old Egyptian temples, and the oracle of Ammon 
(q.v.); (1) ‘Oasis Magna’ (EI Khargah), 80 mls. ~ 8-10, 
+ days from Thebes, with a Greek and Roman population. 
(ui) ‘Oasis Minor’ (EI Dakkel), south-cast of the Am- 
monium, a source of wheat under the Roman Empire. 
(iv) ‘Oasis Trinytheos’ (fl Bakhariah), north of Oasis 
Magna, with artesian wells and alum deposits. 
For the oasis of Palmyra see PALMYRA. 
Thomson, Hist Anc. Geog 691, 264. 


OBSEQUENS (PW 2), lurus (probably 4th c. a.p.), 
composed tables of prodigies from 249 to 12 B.C. (extant 
for 190-12 1.C.; the earlier part and perhaps an intro- 
duction lost). Based on the epitomized Livian tradition, 


E H W. 


further ‘contaminated’, or on consul lists to which Livian 
details of prodigies were added, it represents late heathen 
justification of the forms of the old faith. 


Edited by O. Jahn (1853); O 
Periochae. 


Rossbach (1910), with Tavian 
A. H. McD 


OCEANUS (rnvthological), son of Uranus (Sky) and Ge 
(Earth), husband of ‘lethys, and father of the Oceanids 
and River gods (Hes. Th. 133, 364). In Homer Oceanus 
is the river encircling the whole world and accordingly 1s 
represented as a river by Hephaestus on the rim of the 
shields of Achilles (J/. 18. 607) and Heracles ([Hes.] Se. 
314). From Oceanus through subterranean connexions 
issue all other rivers. Styx, the river of Hades, 1s part of it 
(Iles. Th. 786). Oceanus begins at the columns of Heracles, 
borders on the Elysian fields and Hades, and has its 
sources in the west where the sun sets. Monsters such as 
Gorgons, Hecatonchires, Hesperides, Geryoncus, and 
Eurytion, and outlandish tribes such as Cimmerians, 
Aethtopians, and pygmices, live by the waters of Oceanus 
(Od. 1.22; 11.13; IL 3. 3). Those regions of Oceanus are 
the land where reality ends and everything is fabulous. 

In Greek theories of the world Oceanus 1s conceived as 
the great cosmic power, Îecw yéveors (IlL. 14. 201, 246, 
302; W. Jaeger, Paideia 1 (1939), 149), the water, through 
which all life grows, and in Greek mythology as a benign 
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old god. Sometimes the elemental, sometimes the 
personal, aspect is more emphasized. The belief that 
sun and stars rise and sect in the ocean 1s expressed 
mythologically in the statement that stars bathe in 
Oceanus (//, 18. 489), and the Sun traverses it in a golden 
bowl by night to get back to the East (Mimnermusin Ath. 
11. 470 a—b). ‘he rise of rational geographical investiga- 
tion in Herodotus, Eratosthenes, and others narrowed 
the significance of Oceanus down to the geographical 
term of ‘Ocean’. 

Oceanus never became quite personal enough to 
accumulate many myths. Pherecydes supplied a humor- 
ous sequel to the myth of Sun in the golden bowl. when 
Heracles set out across the Ocean in the same golden 
bowl in which the Sun used to cross, Oceanus began to 
rock. Heracles threatened him with his arrows and 
Oceanus was frightened (Ath. 11. 470 c). 

In art Oceanus appears early (François vase), is repre- 
sented on the famous Gigantomachy of Pergamum, and 
becomes really common in Roman times, especially on 
surcophagi, with Earth as a counterpart. 

P Wetésacker, s.v in Ra 


her, Lea. m, E Marcc, Libyca 1958, 99; 
B Ashmole, JHS 1967, 4 


G. M. A. iI. 


OCEANUS (geographical). Expeditions outside the 
Strauts of Gibraltar by Phoenicians and (after c. 630 
n.c.) by Greeks, and exploration of the Red Sea and 
Persan Gulf under Darius I, showed that the Oceanus 
of mythology (sce preceding article) was a salt-water 
‘ocean’ mdented with seus (so Plerodotus). But erroncous 
notions persisted. Poets tied to relegate the river 
Oceanus beyond the newly found Outer Sea Hecatacus 
believed that Oceanus Howed trom east to west (Hdt. 
4. 8), and the Casprin Sea (q.v.) was commonly regarded 
as one of its inlets. After the voyage of Pytheas (q.v.) in 
the Atlanuc the action of the Ocean tides came to be 
understood, though the early Roman navigators m 
Atlantic waters were puzzled by them. As the sphericity 
of the carth became known (since c. 350 U.c.), geographers 
tuagined that eastern Asia might be reached by sailing 
westward from Europe, and c. 120 B.C. Eudoxus (q v. 3) 
of Cyzicus attempted the circumimnavigation of Africa. 
But the behet that the Ocean extended all round the 
inhabited earth was never proved. Some geographers 
conjectured that the southern Occan contiumed another 
continent, or that it was a vast land-locked sea (so 
Ptolemy); the northern Ocean was supposed to be frozen 
or too shallow or glutinous tor navigation. 

See also GLOGRAPHY, HANNO (1), HIMILCO (1), HIP- 
PALUS, INDIA, LIDYA. 
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OCELLUS (or OCCELUS) of Lucania occurs in 
lamblichus’ list of Pythagoreans (testimonia an H. Diels, 
Vorsokr. 1. 440-1), but the work Jlepi tù stot mavros 
dvocws bearing Mis name and known as early as the 
first century n.c. is undoubtedly spurious, It shows 
considerable traces of Amstotelian influence, and may 
probably be dated about 150 B.C. 


Ed R Hader (Berlin, 1926). 


Gasinger, PW, s v, ‘Okeanos’ Ł H W. 


W DR. 
OCRICULUM, near modern Otricoli, an Umbrian 
scttlement on the left bank of the Tiber, 44 miles from 
Rome and later on the Via Flamtnta, It was allied to 
Rome (308, or 297/95 B C ) and was sacked in the Social 
War. Of the Inter Roman town there survive a theatre, 
amphitheatre, basilica, and baths. It was known for its 
pottery industry. Milo (q.v.) had a villa there. 


T. Ashby, JRS 1921, 16711, C. Pictrangeli, Rend. Pont 1942, 
47 Ĥ.; id., Ocriculum (1943) ILH S. 


OCTAVIA (1, PW 95), daughter of Octavius (q.v. 4) and 
, 889117 
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Ancharia and so half-sister of Augustus, married Sextus 
Appuleius; their sons Sextus and Marcus were consuls in 

29 and 20 K.C. respectively. 
Syme, Rom. Rev., sce index; M. W Singer, TAPA 1948, 268 ff. 
TJ C 


OCTAVIA (2, PW 96), daughter of Octavius (q.v. 4) 
and Atia, and sister of Augustus, marricd (by s4 n.c.) 
C. Marechus (q.v. 5). In 40 Marcellus died and, to seal 
the Pact of Brundisium, she was immediately married to 
Antony. She spent the winters of 39/8 and 38/7 with 
him in Athens, and in 47 helped with the negotiations 
which led to the Pact of ‘Varentum. When he returned to 
the East, Antony left her belund. In 35 Octavian sent her 
to Antony with token remtorcements for his army; 
Antony forbade her to proceed beyond Athens. She 
rejected Octavian’s advice to leave Antony's house, and 
though divorced by hım in 32 brought up all his surviving 
children by Fulvia and Cleopatra along with their two 
daughters and her three children by Marcellus. Her 
nobility, hunianity, and loyalty won her wide esteem and 
sympathy. She died in 11 B.C. 

Syme, Rom Rev., see index; M. W Singer, CY 1947. 173 1 

iconography. CAH, pl iv 1001 ; H. Bartels, Studien zum Frauen- 


portral der aug Ze (190), 14H, V. IL Poulsen, Les Portraits 
romains ı (1902), 76 t. G WLLL) C. 


OCTAVIA (3), CLaupra (PW 428), daughter of Claudius 
and Mepssallina, was born by A.D. 40. She was betrothed 
in infancy to L. Junius Silanus, and m 49, after Silanus’ 
repudiation and death, to Agrippina’s son L. Domuitius 
Ahenobarbus (Nero), whom she married in 53. Nero, 
who disliked and neglected her, divorced her in 62 for 
sterility (a charge of adultery having failed) in order to 
marry Poppaea (q.v.), and sent her to lve in Campania 
under military surveillance. When a rumour that she had 
been reinstated provoked demonstiations of popular 
approval, he contrived fresh charges of adultery and 
treason, banished her to Pandatetia, and presently had 
her put to death (9 June). For the praetexta on her fate, 
see below, OCTAVIA. 


k onography. V- Poulsen, Opusc. Romana w (1962), 107 A 
Kray p 7A 
G.W. R, T J.C. 


OCTAVIA, ihe one extant praetexta, dramatizes in 983 
lines the fate of Nero’s neglected impress. Seneca 1s 
brought in as a character to protest against the Emperor's 
barbarity, and Agrippina’s ghost comes to foretell Nero's 
doom 1n words so true to fact as to show that they were 
written after the event of a.D. 68. Commonly ptinted 
with Sencca's tragedies, ittas not by him, but by someone 
who wrote in his manner soon after Nero died. There 
is too much melancholy repetition and too httle epigram 
for Seneca, and there are metrical differences. 

"TEXT, Editions of Senecu's tragedies, eg. F. Leo With notes, 
C L Thompson (USA 31921), C Hosus (1922); 'T H. Sluiter 
(1049), A. Santoro (1919 and 1955). See R Helm, Sits, Berlin 
1934; M. Tornim, L’Octacia (1934), S. Pantzerluelm Thomas, 
Symbolae Osloenses 1945, 48 fF, F. Giancotu, L Octavia altinibuuia a 
Seneca (1954), C J. Hermgton, CQ 1901,28 

J.W D; G.B AF., 


OCTAVIUS (1, PW 17), Gnagrus, curule aedile (172 
H.C. ?), a member of the embassy assuring Greek allied 
rights in 169, was praetor in 168, commanding the Roman 
flcet against Perseus, whom he captured at Samothrace. 
He celebrated a naval triumph, and from spoil built the 
Porticus Octama. Consul in 165, he led the embassy to 
the East in 163/2 which attempted to settle Syria in 
Roman interests after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
destroying ships and elephants, and was murdered in a 
patriotic riot at Laodicea. 


R. Niese, Gesch. der griech. und maked. Staaten ui (1903), 243. 
A. H. McD. 


OCTAVIUS 
OCTAVIUS (2, PW 31), Marcus, as tribune 133 B.C. 


vetoed the agrarian bill of his relative ‘Ti. Gracchus (q.v. 
3) and, persisting in opposition, was illegally deposed by 
a special vote of the assembly. This turned many men, 
who were not opposed to reform, against Gracchus. C. 
Gracchus (q.v 4) m 123 proposed a bill armed at further 
punishing Octavius, but withdrew it at his mother’s 
request. 

D. C. Earl, Latomus 1960, 657 ff. E. B. 
OCTAVIUS (3, PW 20), GNaAgus, grandson of (1), 
failed to pain the aedileship, but became consul in 87 
B.C. as a supporter of Sulla. Opposing his colleague Cinna 
(g.v. 1), he attacked him and his adherents and drove 
those who escaped death out of the city (thus starting the 
bellum Octatvtanum). He then had Cinna deposed and the 
flamen Dialis Merula appointed ın his place, thus practic- 
ally seizing sole power. Cinna, collecting an army, with 
the aid of Marius, Carbo (q.v. 2), and Sertorius (q.v.) 
besieged Rome; Octavius, despised by his own men, 
proved unable to defend ıt and had to call on Pompeius 
(q.v. 3) Strabo and Metellus (q.v. 7) for help. After 
Pompceuus’ death the Senate surrendered the city against 
his will and he was killed wearing his consular robes. 

E. B. 


OCTAVIUS (4, PW 15), Gatus, from a wealthy eques- 
trian family of Velitrac, rose to the practorslup (61 B.C.) 
and governed Macedonia with conspicuous ability. He 
died on his way back to Rome in 58. Velleius (2. 59. 2) 
sums him up as ‘gravis, sanctus, innocens, dives’. By his 
first wife Ancharia he was father of Octavia (1) and by 
Atia (q.v. 1) of Octavia (2) and Gaius, the later Augustus. 

Syme, Rom. Rev., sce mdex. G.W.R.;'T J.C. 


ODAENATHUS, Septimivus, a Palmyrene noble of 
consular rank, on the capture of Valerian assumed the 
title of king and at the head of local troops mflicted a 
severe defeat on Sapor (a.D. 260). Gallienus rewarded 
him with the post of dux and, it would seem, corrector 
tolius orientis, and Odaenathus on his behalf crushed the 
usurper Quietus at mesa. From 262 to 267 he led the 
Roman army of the East and his own Palmyrene troops 
against Persia, reconqucring Mesopotamia, but taling 
to capture Ctesiphon; he was rewarded with the title of 
imperator. In 267 he and his eldest son were murdered. 
Qducnathus’ main interest was to protect the Eastern 
trade of his own city against the Persians, and he was 
content to acknowledge the suzerainty of Gallienus, since 
his nominal submission gave him command over the 
Roman army of the East. He was succeeded by his widow 
Zenobia (q.v.). 

PW Suppl. x1, 1242 ff , J. G Fever, Histoire de Palmyre (1941), 
70 {I. A. Fl. M.J. 


ODEUM (wécior), a small theatre or roofed hall for 
musical competitions and other assemblages. The carlhier 
Athenian Odeum, which according to Plutarch (Pericles, 
13) was built by Pericles, was a building of a different 
kind. Plutarch’s description, ‘many-seated and many- 
columned’, suggests a resemblance to the ‘Tclesterion at 
Eleusis—a square building-- and his description of the 
roof as conical or pyramidal (said to have been copied 
from the tent of Xerxes) also seems to imply approximate 
equality of length and breadth. ‘The Odeum abutted on 
the theatre of Dionysus on the east; it has not been fully 
excavated and its form and extent have not been preciscly 
determined. Vitruvius (5. 9) states that Pericles orna- 
mented the building with stone columns and with the 
masts and spars of ships captured from the Persians, and 
that it was destroyed by fire during the Mithridatic war 
and rebuilt by King Ariobarzanes. 
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Pausanias (7. 20. 6) uses the name Odeum for certain 
theatres of Roman type (see THEATRES) —the Odeum of 
Herodes Atticus, built as a memorial to his wife Regilla, 
who died ın A.D. 160, and a similar building at Patrae, both 
of which have been largely reconstructed in modern times 
for the performance of plays. He also mentions an odeum 
in the Athenian agora (1. 8. 6); this is almost certainly 
a handsome covered theatre of which remains have been 
found (/Tesp. 1950, 31 ff.) and very probably identical 
with the Agrippeion in which, according to Philostratus 
(VS 2.5. 4, 2. 8. 3-4), sophists gave rhetorical displays. 

W. Judeich, Vopagraphie von Ather? (1931), 306, 326: I T 1M, 
The Anaent City of Athens (1953), 72 f., 11011, M Bicher, History 


of the Greek and Roman Theater’ (U S.A. 1901), 220. 
IL W.R., R E. W. 


ODOACER, the first barbarian king of Italy (A.D. 476- 
93), was a German who served under several Roman 
commanders before rebelling in 476, when he deposed 
Romulus (q.v.) Augustulus and was proclaimed king. He 
recognized the overlordship of the Eastern Emperor 
Zeno and won the support of the Roman Senate, He 
ruled Italy capably and, although himself an Arian, he 
interfered little with the Catholics. He was overthrown in 
the campaigns of 489-93 by ‘heodoric (q.v.) the Ostro- 
goth, to whom he surrendered Ravenna, where he was 
treacherously murdered (493). EAT. 


A Il M. Jones. YRS 1962, 12611. 


ODYSSEUS (‘Oévaceus, Lat. Virves, a dialect form, not 
Ulysses), son and successor of Laertes king of Ithaca, 
husband of Penelope and father of 'Telemachus (qq.v.). 
lake Achilles (q.v.) he comes from a fringe of the 
Achaean world and ts a favourite of Homer. Through- 
out the /itad he is both brave and sagacious; he gives 
prudent counsel (c.g. 19. 154 f1.); he is enterprising and 
so chosen by Diomedes as his companion in the night 
expedition (10. 242 ff.); he displays reat valour in 
battle, especially 11. 312 ff., where he and Diomedes 
stop the rout of the Grecks and Odysscus continues to 
fight after Diomedes is wounded till he himself gets a 
flesh wound and Menelaus and the greater Aias (qy v) 
rescue him. He is one of the three envoys sent to carry 
Agamemnon’s offer to Achilles in book 9. In the funeral 
games of Patroclus he wins the foot race, Aias the 
Locrian coming in second (23. 778-9); he draws a 
wrestling match with the greater Aias (708 {I.). 

He js the central figure of the Odyssey, which, by direct 
narrative of the poet and his own tale of his adventures in 
books g—12, covers his career from the fall of Troy ull ten 
years later. Leaving the Troad, he attacked the Cicones, 
but was beaten off with loss (9. 39 ff.); he was then 
caught by a storm, visited the country of the Totophagi 
(q.v.), and wandered thence to the land of the Cyclopes 
(q.v.). Escaping from Polyphemus, he next visits Acolia, 
the home of Acolus (q.v. 1), who gives him a sack contain- 
ing all the winds save the one which will bring him home. 
But while Odysseus sleeps his crew untie the sack, a 
storm arises and blows them from the coast of Ithaca 
back to Aeolia, where Aeolus refuses to have anything 
more to do with them (10. 19 ff.); after six days’ sailing 
they reach the Luestrygonians (q.v.), and Odysscus barely 
escapes with his own ship and crew. Ie reaches Acaca, 
the home of Circe (q.v.), and 1s told by her that he must, 
in order to reach home, go to Hades and consult the ghost 
of Tiresias: (q.v.). This he succeeds in doing, sees many 
of the ghosts, and 1s told by Tiresias that after reaching 
home he 1s to sacrifice to Poseidon in a place where salt 
is unknown and an oar mistaken for a winnowing-fan, 
thus appeasing the god’s anger for the blinding of his 
son Polyphemus. He will then find an casy death ‘from 
the sea’ (11. 134) in old age. Returning to Acaea, he is 
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given directions for his further voyage; by means of 
these he passes the Sirens (q.v.), runs hetwcen Scylla and 
Charyhdis (qq.v.) with the loss of six men to the former, 
and comes to the island where the cattle of the Sun 
pasture. Here his men insist on landing, but, being 
windbound and short of provisions, they eat of the cattle. 
Helios demands revenge, and when they leave the island 
the ship 1s caught in a gale and destroyed by a thunder- 
bolt; Odysseus alone escapes, and drifts to the island of 
Calypso (q.v.). Seven years later she lets him go by 
order of Zeus (5. 43 ff.) on a boat of his own making, 
Poseidon wrecks hin, he swims ashore ut Scheria und 
there 1s reheved by Nausicaa (q.v.) and sent home, after 
munificent entertainment, by Alcinous (q.v.). Meanwhile 
Telernachus has returned from his search for news of 
his father; Odysscus, disguised as a beggar by Athena, 
enters his own palace and disposes of the suitors of 
Penelope with the help of his son and the two faithful 
thralls, Eumaeus and Philoctius (21-2). Ile 1s reunited 
to Penelope, and an attempt by the kinsmen of the suitors 
to take vengeance 1s stopped by Athena, who makes 
peace between the two parties after the father of Antinous 
(q.v. 1) has heen killed by old Laertes (24. 523). 

The lost 7elegonia continued the story. Odysscus per- 
forms his pilgrimuge, meeting with some subsidiary ad- 
ventures; Telegonus, bis son by Circe, sets out to look 
for him, lands in Ithaca, and starts to plunder it; in the 
succeeding fight he kills Odysseus. Circe then makes the 
survivors immortal; she marries Telemachus and Penc- 
lope ‘Telegonus. 

Later authors, especially the tragediansg, tend to blacken 
Odysseus’ character. In Homer he is cunning and lies 
fluently on occasion; in some of the later legends he is 
a cowardly rascal. As early as the Cypria he tries to avoid 
coming to Troy, but is outwitted by Palamedes (q.v.), 
and he and Diomedes muider hum (fr. 21 Allen). The 
same pair steal the Palladium, and Odysseus tries to 
murder Diomedes on the way back, to get all the credit 
himself (Little Thad, fi. 9). Inthe surviving Phuloctetes of 
Sophocles and apparently m that of Aeschvlus also (see 
Rose, Handb. Gk. Lit, 109) bis cunning 1s contrasted with 
the straightforwardness of Diomedes, or Neoptolemus, 
who accompanies him. 

Odysseus had occasional worship as a hero in historical 
tunes, though, curiously enough, not an Ithaca (sce 
Farnell, Hero-Cults, 326). ‘Vhere is no sufficient reason 
to suppose him other than a real local chieftain originally, 
though no doubt his actual doings are hopelessly overlaid 
with details of Homer's imagmation or that of later 
writers. The plot of the Odyssey in particular ts a folktale, 
as was pointed out by Nilsson (Mycenaean arigin of Gk. 
myth. (U.S.A. 1932), 96, the motif isin Stith Thompson 
K 1815. 1). 

By the most probable theory the scene of his wanderings 
is outside hnown territory, however much vague reports 
of foreign lands may have helped to provide details 
(sce, however, V. Bérard, Les Phéniciens et l Odyssée, 
1902-3). But during and atter the period of colonization 
numerous identifications of places in the Odyssey with 
those in or on the way to Italy and Sicily became very 
popular. Of these perhaps the most plausible is that 
of Scheria with Corcyra; for some account of this see 
A. Shewan, Homeric Essays (1935), 242 ff. The site of 
Ithaca itself has been hotly disputed (ibid. 1 ff.), though 
the traditional place, the modern Thiaki, 1s probably the 
one Ilomer means. 

‘The Polyphemus adventure ıs loved from the seventh 
century; archaic art also represents Circe, the Sirens, and 
the quarrel with Aias; in the fifth century and after, the 
stealing of the Palladium, the death of Dolon, the Nekya, 
Nausicaa, Fumaeus, the slaying of the suitors, and other 
scenes appear. From the later fifth century Odysseus 
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often wears the conical pilos, said to have been first given 

to him by Apollodorus of Athens (schol. 7l. 10. 205). 
Resides the hterature cited in the text, J Schmidt in Roscher’s 

Lextkon, s.v., gives much useful matenal lor the literary tradition 


W. B. Stantord, The Ulysses Theme (1962) In art, Brommer, 
Vasenitsten’, 300 IF. HojJW CoM R. 


OEA (neo-Punic Wy't; modern Tripoli), a Phoenician 
port hetween the Syrtes, at the terminus of a trans- 
Saharan route. Under Rome a city of Africa Procon- 
sularis, it became a colonia in the second century A.D. It 
was visited by Apuleius (Apol. 73), had a bishop by 
A.D. 256, and was the only city of the Tripolis (y.v. 1) to 
survive into medieval times. In 69 Oea summoned the 
Garamantes to her aid against Lepcis, and Valerius 
Festus had to drive them out of the province (Tac. Hist. 
4. 50). Jattle remains of ancient Oea except a well- 
preserved four-way arch of A.D. 163-4. 

D. E. L. Haynes, The Antiquities of Tripolitania (1956), S  Auti- 


gemma, 'Un sepolcieto punico-romano in ‘Tripoli’, Reports and 
Monographs of the Dept of Antiquities in Tripols iv (1958) O B. 


OEBALUS, an carly Spartan king, who had a hero- 
shrine at Sparta (Paus. 3. 15. 10). He has no legend, 
merely a place in several mutually contradictory genea- 
logies, for which see Worner in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. 
Hence Oebalius, Oebalides, etc., in Latin poetry often 
mean Spartan, and the name itself is now and then used 
for some minor character of Spartan or Peloponnesian 
origin (as Verg. Aen. 7. 734). It J.R. 


OECLES (Oixàñs) or OECLEUS (Oiràéovs), in mytho- 
logy, father of Amphiaraus (q.v.; Aesch. Sept. 609 and 
often). He has neither a consistent place in genealogy 
nor a legend of the smallest importance. 


OEDIPUS (Otdizovs, anciently, and probably correctly, 
taken to mcan ‘swell-foot’), m mythology, son of Laius 
king of ‘Thebes and his wife locasta (Epicaste in Homer, 
Od. 11, 271 ff.). The story is told there that he marricd 
his mother unwittingly, and when it was found out she 
hanged herself, but he continued to be king. Ile after- 
wards fell in battle and had a great funeral feast (JI. 23. 
679 f.). Hesiod says (Op. 162-3) that some men of the 
heroic age fell before Thebes fighting for the flocks of 
Oedipus; he may therefore have been killed in warding 
off a raid. Clearly this is inconsistent with his later story, 
dating in essentials from the cyelic epics Thebais and 
Ocdipodia but best known from the tragedians. 

Laius had been warned by Apollo that if he begot a 
son that son would kill him (Ar, Ran. 1184--5). his was 
his punishment for sinning against Pelops (q.v.), who 
had been his host while he was in exile from Thebes; 
he had carricd off Pelops’ son Chrysippus (Soph. OT, 
argument). Nevertheless, he neglected the warning 
(Aesch. Sept. 842; Soph. OT 711 ff.); a son was born and 
Laius exposed him, running a spike through his fect (to 
prevent his ghost walking ?). The infant was found by a 
shepherd of Polybus king of Corinth, who was herding 
on the summer pastures of Mt. Cithaeron; Polybus, who 
was childless, adopted him and passed him off as his own, 
naming him Oedipus from the state of his feet. But 
Ocdipus, being taxed tn young manhood with being a 
supposititious child, went to Delphi to ask who his parents 
were. He was told that he would kill his father and marry 
his mother. Determining never to revisit Corinth, he 
wandered to Thebes, killing Iatus in a chance encounter 
by the way. Arrived at Thebes, he found the city plagued 
by the Sphinx, a monster which destroyed those who 
could not solve a riddle she asked. Ie guessed it and she 
killed herself; or he overcame her in fight (Robert, op. 
cit. infra, ch. 2). His reward was the hand of the widowed 
quecn. They had four children, Eteocles and Polynices, 
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Antigone (q.v. 1) and Ismene (the Oedipodia, fr. 1 Allen, 
made a second wife, Euryganeia, their mother after 
locasta’s death). But the secret of the relationship came 
out; locasta hanged herself, Oedipus either blinded hım- 
self or (Euripides, fr. 541 Nauck) was blinded by Laius’ 
servants. Thus he ceased to be king, going into exile or 
retirement. ‘I'he former ıs Sophocles’ version, the latter 
that of the lost epics, followed by Euripides (Phuentssae) 
and Statius ( Thebais). Ilis death 18 variously told, corre- 
sponding to his various cults (see Farnell, Hero-Cults, 
332 ff.). The Attic version of his disappearance from 
earth at Colonus ıs told by Sophocles, OC. 

But two explanations of the story seem possible. 
Fither Ocdipus ıs a real person, about whom fabulous 
details had gathered, following on the whole the lines of 
well-known folktales (so Rose, Modern Methods in Class. 
Myth. (1930), 24 {1.), or he is pure Marchen, taken up 
by cpic (so Nilsson in Gnomon 1932, 18). See, however, 
M. Delcourt, Œdipe ou la légende du conquérant (1944). 

Ocdipus and the sphinx (which sits on a column) 1s 
a common subject in fifth-century Attic vase-painting, 
and scems to have been found also in sculpture (sce 
Budde and Nicholls, Cat. of Greek and Roman Sculpture 
in the Fitzwilham Museum, Cambridge, 20 ft., nos. 40 and 
41). Other episodes are occasionally shown—the death of 
Laius, Euphorbus, and the baby Oedipus (Brommer, 
Vasenlisten*, 340 ft.). 


C. Robert, Oidipus (1915). IL JL R.; C.M R 


OENEUS (Oivets), in mythology, king of Calydon, 
husband of Althaea and father or reputed father of 
Deianira and Meleager (1) (qq.v.). The names of husband 
and wife (“(Wine-man’ and ‘Healer') and the story that 
Dionysus was the real father of Deianira (Lyg. Fab. 129, 
and Rose ad loc.) suggest that they were originally wine- 
gods. Oeneus 1s also connected with Ares, who ts his 
grandfather in Nicander ap. Ant. Lab. 2, Meleager’s 
futher in Viyg. Fab. 171. 1. Periboea, daughter of 
Hipponous or Olenus, whom he married after the death of 
Althaea and who was the mother of Tydeus, 1s variously 
sud to have been with child by Ares, Oencus, or a certain 
Tlippostratus (Apollod. 1. 74 f.; Diod. Sic. 4. 35. 1-2). 
In his old age he was robbed of his kingdom by his 
brother Agrius, but restored by Diomedes (q.v. 2) or 
T'ydeus (Hyg. Fab. 175 and Rose ad Joc.; Pherecydes in 
schol. Jad 14. 120). An obscure story apparently from 
Ps.-Apollod. (sec Wagners Teubner ed., 186) savs that 
Agamemnon and Menelaus (qq.v.) were put in his charge 
for a time to escape Thyestes. If. J. R. 


OENOMAUS of Gadara (c. a.D. 120), Cynic philo- 
sopher. Works (of which a few fragments remain): [Tepe 
xurcojto0; Tlodureda, Tepi tis kab’ “Opnpov didvaodinas ; 
Ilapi Kpdtyros xal Avoyévaus xat tv Aowrov; Porta 
dupa (- Kata xpyarnpiwy), Kuvas avrodaria; and 
tragedies. The fragments of Toýtreaw dupa show ıt to 
have been a lively attack on the belicf in oracles, an 
attack resting in part on the belief im freewill. He aimed 
at a Cynicism which did not follow slavishly cither 
Antisthenes or Diogenes, and defined Cynicism as ‘a 
sort of despair, a hfe not human but brutish, a disposi- 
tion of soul that reckons nothing noble or virtuous or 
good’. W. D.R, 


OENONE (Oivan), a nymph of Mt. Ida, loved by 
Paris (q.v.). When he deserted her for Helen she was 
bitterly jealous, and on learning that he had been wounded 
by Philoctetes (y.v.) with one of Heracles’ arrows, she 
refused to cure him. Relenting too late, she came to ‘Troy 
and found him already dead, whereat she hanged herself 
or leapt upon his funeral pyre. 


Apollod. 4 154-5, Parth. 4, Quint. Smyrn. 10. 259 ff., all with 
small vanations, H.J R. 
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OIL 
OENOPIDES of Chios (fl. ¢. 450-425 B.C.), astronomer 


and mathematician, discovered the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and introduced improvements ın elementary 
geometry; he may have been the first to require that only 
the ruler and the compasses should be used in the solu- 
tion of simple problems. 

Diels, Vorsokr."' i. 494-5. W. D.R. 
OFELLA (thus in the Greek sources), QuinTUS LUCRE- 
vius (PW 25), a Marian leader who jomed Sulla and 
captured Praeneste for him (82 B.c.), sending him the 
head of Marius (q.v. 2). Persisting (though a mere eques) 
in an attempt to stand for the consulate of 81 despite 
Sulla’s warning, he was killed at Sulla’s orders. In the 
Latin sources the name ıs ‘Afellu’. 


OGULNIUS (PW 5) GALLUS, Quintus (cos. 269 
n.c.), as tribune of the plebs together with his brother 
Gnaeus, ın 300 carried a law (Lex Ogulnia), despite the 
opposition of patricians and Appius Claudius (q.v. 4), by 
which plebcians became eligible for the highest priest- 
hoods, and gained the majority m the college of the augurs. 
According to Beloch (Rom. Gesch. 350 f.) the Lex Ogulnia 
was passed in 296, when the Ogulnii were aediles. In this 
year they uscd fines from usurers for dedications and to 
set up near the /icus Ruminalis a figure of the she-wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus, which was soon com- 
memorated on Rome’s earliest silver coinage (Sydenham, 
CRR 2, n. 6). In 292 Q. Ogulnius headed the delegation 
sent to Epidaurus to bring Asclepius (q.v.) to Rome, 
which in 293 had been visited by a pestilence. In 273 he 
was a member of the diplomatic mission to the court of 
Prolemy II. P T. 


OGYGUS ("Qyvyos, etymology and meaning uncertain), 
a primeval king, generally of Boeotia (as Paus. 9. 5. 1), 
but of Lycia, Steph. Byz. s.v. 'Qyvyía; of Egyptian 
Thebes, schol. Lycophr. 1206; of the ""itans, Theoph. 
ad Autol. 3. 29. The first Deluge wus in his time, 
čuseb. Praep. Evang. 10. 10. 7. H J.R. 


OIL (cf. OLIVE CULTURE). Olive oil, the widespread use of 
which is charactensuce of the Mediterranean region, was 
the main source of fat in the diet of Greece and Rome, 
since butter (Bovrupey — ‘cow-cheese’) was always con- 
sidered food for barbarians, while oils and fats from other 
vegetable and animal sources, though not unknown, were 
comparatively unimportant. Oil was used as an ingredient 
of many cooked and baked foods, as fat for frying, and in 
serving sulads and other dishes. Many grades and varieties 
were distinguished, depending on the kind of olive used, 
on its degree of ripeness when picked, and on the stage 
In the extraction process at which the ou was obtained. 
In this process the aim was to avoid crushing the kernels 
and to separate the oil from the bitter watery hquid 
(duopyy, amurca) also contained in the fruit, which was 
fit only for manure and for some of the purposes for 
which kerosene 18 used nowadays. The difliculty of achies - 
ing this stimulated the invention of special apparatus 
in which the olives could be crushed after they were 
gathered (preferably by hand). For this purpose an earlier 
rollcr-mill came to he replaced by the trapetum (described 
by Cato, Agr. 20-2), in which a pair of stones turning 
round a solid column could be adjusted to the correct 
distance from the walls of the basin in which they 
revolved. After crushing, the kernels were climinated and 
the first and best oil (flos olet) drawn off. "Then the pulp 
was pressed in a beam or screw press (torcular, torculartum), 
somctimes after being soaked in hot water, to produce 
more oil (oleum sequens, oleum crbarium) of a lower quality. 
(This pressing was sometimes done in stages, the quality 
of the oil becoming worse as the pressure was raised.) 


OIL 


Finally, the different grades of oil were transferred to 
separate settling vats, from which the heavier amurca 
could be drawn off through spouts at the bottom, and 
stored before use in the cella olearia. In addition to its 
dietary use, oil was commonly employed also in unguents 
and toilet preparations, ın medicine, in lamps, and in 
religious ceremonies. Its importance in Christian ritual 
at onc time helped to spread its use to parts of Europe 
not naturally suited to olive culture. 

PW, s.v. Olcum (xvu. 2454 f1.); A. G. Drachmann, Ancient Oil 


Mills and Presses (1932), Forbes, Stud. Anc. Technol. ni. 101 fl., 
131 IL, 140 ff. L. A. M. 


OINTMENTS served for medical purposes, mere 
pleasure, and religious ceremomics. "The medical applica- 
tion, of course, was determined only by the expediencies 
of treatment. Half-way between remedy and luxury was 
the use of ointments in the gymnasium and as stimuli. 
To the side of luxury belonged, in spite of climatic 
conditions in the Mediterrancan, the use of ointments 
before, during, and after the bath, at dinner, at almost 
any time of day or night. Neither the reprobation of 
the moralists nor governmental restrictions could check 
this indulgence; people Itked aimtments, elaborate 
mixtures, the attribute of Aphrodite, rather than pure 
oil, that of Athena. Moreover, the use of ointments was 
a sign of nobility and distinction and therefore was 
important also in the veneration of the gods and in burial 
ceremonies. 

Material for the fabrication of ointments came from 
all over the world. Both wholesale trade and retail 
business were considerable, and hardly of any detri- 
mental effect on the economic life as has been claumed; 
rather they provided a good tax revenue. 

‘The receptacles in which ointments were kept, vases 
of various shapes and boxes, are among the most rehned 
objects of art. Dry omtments were also wrapped m 
papyrus, to serve this purpose was the final destination 
of many an anaent book. 

Thug, PTW A 1857,5 v. Salben’, A Schmidt, Drogen u Drogen- 
handil im Altert (1024), J 1 Maller, The Spuere Trade of the Roman 
Empor (toby), see mde kcononnc mpheations correctly evaluated, 
Rostovtzell, Roman Tmpues Handbooks on Greck and Roman 
anuquilie s Archaeological matenal ('Lekythos',  ‘Aryballos', 
‘Alabastron’, ‘Pyxis', 'Plemo hoe’) surveved by O. M A Richter and 


M. J. Milne, Shupes and Nurmes of sithenian Vases (1935), with 
bibhogaphy. L E. 


OKNOS, delay or hesitancy personified; a figure of 
Greek tolklore. For some rcason he is associated with 
the lower world (Plut. De trang. anim. 473 c; cf. Paus. 
10. 29. 1, Polygnotus’ picture of lades). He is always 
maling a straw rope, which an ass eats as fast as he 
twines it (cf. the futile labour of the daughters of Danaus, 
q-v.; this may exphun his infernal associations). Another 
version scems to be that he loads the ass with sticks, 
which fall of] as fast as he puts them on (Apul. Met. 6. 
18); perhaps the rope is to tre them. 

Sec Hofer im Roscher's Lexikon, s V. H J.R. 
OLBIA, a colony of Milctus, situated near the mouth of 
the Ilypanis (Bug), and within easy reach of the estuary 
of the Borysthenes (Dmeper). lt was founded in the late 
seventh century, and may have been preceded by a 
settlement on the island Berezan in the outer estuary. 
It was a fishing-centre and the terminal point of a trade- 
route up the [lypanis into central Europe; but its main 
importance lay in its export of wheat from the ‘Black 
Earth’ area of south-west Russia, much of which it 
bought for resale from the Scythian hinterland. Olbia 
enjoyed its highest prosperity in the sith century and 
until the middle of the fifth, at which time it was visited 
by Herodotus. It apparently had no share in the grain 
trade with Athens in the later fifth and fourth centuries, 
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and in the third century it suffered from the growing 
insecurity of its hinterland (SIG 495- -a record of frequent 
danegelds paid to marauding chieftains by a wealthy 
citizen). It was sacked c. 60 B.C. by the Dacian king 
Burebistas, and the rebuilt city appeared to Dio Chryso- 
stomus (c. A.D. 80) impoverished and half-barbarized, 
though its inhabitants professed a passionate regard for 
Homer. It recovered some of its prosperity when Iladnan 
gave it a garrison, but it was destroyed by the Alans in 
the third century. 


E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1914), 451 A; Arch Rep. 
1962- 3, 42 ff.; M. Danoft, PIV Suppl 1x, 1092 ff. M. C.; J. B. 


OLEN, mythical epic poet, before Musaeus (q.v.); a 
Hyperborean or Lycian; said to have brought the worship 
of Apollo and Artemis trom Lyca to Delos, where he 
celebrated their birth among the Ifype:boreuns in hymns 
which continued to be recited there (Hdt. 4. 35; Callim. 
Del. 304-5; Paus. 1. 18. 5; cf. ibid. 8. 21. 3). See 11YMNS. 

W.F. J. Ko 


OLIGARCHRY, the ‘rule of the few'; on its connexions 
with the old nobility and its growth out of aristocracy 
see ARISTOCRACY. ‘The chief difference consisted in the 
replacement of birth by wealth as the decisive qualifica- 
ton: oligarchy was plutucracy. There were many con- 
ficts between the old nobility and the nouveaux riches, 
but finally ‘money made the man’ (Alcaeus and ‘l'heognis, 
passim). This. also meant a victory of urban over tribal 
olganization, 

In oligarchy political power was confined to a minority 
of the citizens; the majority had citizenship, hut without 
full political rights. The method of selecting the ‘few’ 
varied greatly, according to the economic conditions 
of each city. In most States the landowners predominated 
for a long time, but movable wealth was gradually put on 
an equal level. In addition, the ruling few might be 
limited to a fixed number which differed in different 
States, often rising to the ‘rule of the Thousand’. Some- 
times there was a scale of several citizen classes distin- 
guished by weulth and accordingly by political rights 
(tumocracy). In lus classification of oligarchies (Pol. 6. 
1292438 ft, 12934118 ff.) Aristotle differentiates between 
aristocracy and oligarchy rather than between the actual 
forms of oligarchy. Political power in oligarchies was 
gencrally concentrated in the council. In cases where the 
number of citizens was very small, the assembly could 
preserve a real activity. It is difficult sometimes to disun- 
guish the assembly from the council, e.g. the 600 in 
Massilia. Membership of the council was usually by 
election and expired only at dcath; sometimes, as in the 
case of the Arcopagus (q.v.), the council was composed 
of retired high oflicials formerly elected by the assembly. 
Some characteristic features of oligarchy appear in 
Sparta, always its champion. But Sparta represented a 
particular form of State, and its mstitutions must not be 
considered as typically oligarchic. 


L Whibley, Greek Oligarchies (1896); G. Glotz, The Greek City 


(igzg), V. Ehrenberg, The Greek State (1960) V. E. 


OLIVE CULTURE. We know from finds that olives 
were grown in the Mediterranean area and Minoan 
Crete during the Neolithic age. Plantations are mentioned 
by Homer, and oil was exported from Attica before and 
after the time of Solon. As soon as ıt became possible by 
imports of grain to satisfy most of the requirements of 
the Greek people, crops such as olives and grapes took 
the place of grain and were very widely cultivated in 
Greece during the classical age. There was a similar 
increase of olive cultivation in Italy after the Second 
Punic War. From the later first century a.D., exports of 
oil and winc from Italy being no longer able to compete 


OLIVE CULTURE 


with the increased local production of the Roman pro- 
vinces, a more equable cultivation became a characteristic 
of the Mediterranean areas. 

Methods of cultivation were much improved from the 
classical Greek period to the early Principate, bringing 
about a world-wide interchange of varieties. Two hundred 
trees, for example, were exported from Attica to Egypt 
under Ptolemy [1. At least twenty-seven varietics were 
known, and improved mulls and presses increased produc- 
tion. ‘he grafting of olive-shoots on fig-trees and vines 
was successfully performed, and wild olives were grafted 
on the cultivated stocks to improve production (terebratio). 
Cheap labour, mostly servile, was used for the harvest. 
Olives were more remunerative to the large owner than to 
the small peasant, as it might take fifteen years to censure 
a profitable return on an investment ın a new plantation. 

ln Cato’s time the average profit was c. 6 per cent on 
the capital invested. A model plantation of 160 acres 
described by Cato employed a slave overseer, his wife, 
five slave labourers, three ox-drivers, one ass-driver, a 
swineherd, a shepherd, with its oil mills, cattle, and work- 
ing implements. Rome seems to have occasionally 
restricted cultivation in the provinces to protect Italian 
growers. Olive cultivation in the ancient world created 
a tradition in most Mediterranean countries which has 
never been completely lost even today, See AGRICULTURE, 
OIL, 


A. S. Pease, PW, s.v. ‘Olbaum’, ‘Oleum’, J. Hormle, ibid., s.v. 
*Torcular’, “T'rapetum’; A. B Drachmann, ‘Ancient Oil Mills and 
Presses’ (Dansk Videnskabh-Selskab, Archeologiske Meddelelser i, 
1992); lamps: Fabre, 4" Oder et l'huile dans l’ Afrique romaine (1954). 
Frank, Econ. Survey 1 v, index. E. Juengst—P. ‘Thielacher, Bonner 

ahrbuecher 1954, 32 f.; 1957, 53 f. B Laum, Rev. Arch. 1928, 231 f. 
agic, Rom. Rule sisia Main., index. Rostovtzeff, Hellemstic World. 
Roman Empire (indexes). F. M. IL. 


OLYMPIA, the main sanctuary of Zeus in Greece, was 
situated in a rich and lovely tract of Klis, in a hollow 
between the low hills that flank the river Alpheus. 
Strabo states that 1ts fame was first derived from an 
oracle of Earth, like that at Delphi, and a pre-Hellenic 
occupation of the site 1s proved by the discovery of pottery 
and houses of the Bronze Age at the foot of Kronos Hill, 
elsewhere at Olympia, and ın the vicinity. ‘here have 
been numerous finds of Mycenaean material on the lower 
Alpheus, and at Olympia at the site of the new museum. 
According to Pindar the Olympic festival was founded by 
Heracles, and this tradition was also held at Elis; but the 
local belief was that Pelops originated it after his victory 
over Oenomaus. The games were said to have started in 
the ninth century, but the first Olympiad was dated 776 
B.C. 

The sanctuary of ‘Altis’ was a walled enclosure, which 
came into full occupation soon after the Dorian Invasion. 
The oldest shrine was that of Pelops. There were two 
temples, that of Hera, dating from the seventh century 
and originally constructed of wood, and that of Zeus, 
completed in 457. On the north side, under Kronos Hill, 
lay eleven Treasuries (q.v.) of various Greek States in a 
row. The only building on the east sidc, other than a 
portico, was the circular ‘Philippeum’, built by Philip H 
of Macedon to commemorate himself. Innumerable 
statues of athletic victors stood in the Altis. Outside it 
were many large buildings of various dates: the Palaestra, 
a hostelry known as the Lconidaeum, of fourth-century 
date, used by officials, a Prytancum, and a Bouleuterium. 

Olympia was excavated by German archaeologists in 
1881, although an earlier expedition from France in 
1829 had secured parts of the sculptured metopes of the 
temple of Zeus, now in the Louvre. ‘The German 
excavators found the remaining metopes and almost 
80 per cent of the pedimental sculptures. Among other 
notable discoveries were the head of Hera (or a sphinx) 
from the Heraeum, the Victory of Paeonius, the I 1ermes 
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and Dionysus, and a bronze head of a boxer attributed to 
Silanion. Renewed German excavations have revealed 
a great deal more. It appears that the archaic stadium 
was replaced by a monumental stadium before mid fifth 
century. ‘I'his in turn was superseded about the middle 
of the fourth century by the stadium still visible which 
has been restored. "he first, mid-fifth-century, monu- 
mental stadium extended much further to the West than 
the later one, projecting into the sanctuary area and form- 
ing one unit with it. From these excavations have come an 
immense number of fine bronzes, including dedicated 
arms (such us a helmet taken by the Athenians from the 
Persians) and metal objects of oriental as well as Greek 
origin, e.g. from Urartu in the Lake Van region of eastern 
Anatolia. Other excavations on the traditional site of the 
workshop used by Phidias, when he created the gold and 
ivory figure of Zeus (Paus. 5. 15. 1), have revealed moulds 
for hammering metal and casting glass, fragments of 
ivory, and a mug inscribed with the name of Phidias. The 
moulds used for hammering out the gold drapery of the 
Zeus seem to indicate a date (stylistic) in the jos of 
the fifth century and establish that the Zeus was made 
after the Athena at Athens. An edict of the Emperor 
Theodosius, enjoining the destruction of all pagan shrines, 
made an end of Olympia as a showssite. 


E N Gardiner, Olympia. Its History and Remains (1925). Berichte 
über die Ausgrabungen in Olympia ìi vn (1937-01); Olvmprsche 
Forschungen n (1950); E. Kunze, Archauche Schildbander ui (1957), 
F. Willemsen, Dreifußkessel von Olympia; Neue deutsche Ausgra- 
bungen ım Mittelmeergebiet und im vorderen Orient (1959), for the 
finds at the ‘Workshop of Phidias’ (278 1f) For the earliest remains 
and history, see M DAI(A) 1962,1 A S. C.; R. J. H. 


OLYMPIAN GAMES. According to tradition the 
Olympian Games, held once every four years, were 
founded in 776 P.C., and a list of the winners from that 
year to A.D. 217, drawn up by Julius Africanus, has been 
preserved for us by Eusebius. In A.D. 393 they were 
abolished by the Emperor Theodosius I At first they 
were confined to one day and the contest . consisted only 
of running and wrestling; but in the carly years of the 
seventh century B.C., perhaps under the influence of 
Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, they were reorganized and 
enlarged, and races for chariots and single horses were 
introduced, The foot-race, one length of the stadium, 
always remained the principal event. In early tirncs most 
of the victors were from Sparta, but as the games at- 
tained Panhellenic status Spartan superiority declined 
and many victors came from Sicily and Italy as well as 
from other citics of the Greek mainland and islands. 
The games were in honour of Olympian Zeus. In his 
precinct, the Altis, lying between the rivers Alpheus and 
Cladeus, stood his temple, together with the statues of 
victorious athletes (see oLymria). The first of the five 
days, to which the games in 472 were extended, was 
spent in sacrifices and general festivity, while the com- 
petitors and judges took the oath of fair dealing. On the 
second morning the herald proclaimed the names of the 
competitors, and the day passed in chariot- and horsc- 
races together with the pentathlon competition for men. 
The boys’ contests came on the third day; the men’s 
foot-races, jumping, wrestling, boxing, and pankration 
on the fourth, the last event being the race for men in 
armour. On the fifth day there} were sacrifices, and in 
the evening a banquet at which the victors were enter- 
tained. The prizes consisted of chaplets of wild olive. 
E. N. Gardiner, Olympia (1925). For the other litera ue i 
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OLYMPIAS, daughter of Neoptolemus of Molossia 
married Philip Il of Macedon in 357 B.C. and bore 
him two children, Alexander (in 356) and Cleopatra. 
Passionate and mystical, she gave her son these qualitics; 
but his practical and imaginative mind was not hers. Her 
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relations with the polygamous Philip became strained, 
but the story that she was his real murderer was only 
Cassander’s propaganda. Devoted as Alexander always 
remained to her, he wisely refused to let her exercise any 
powcr, and he supported his governor in Macedonia, 
Antipater, against her, In 331 she quitted Macedonia 
for Epirus, which for years she virtually ruled. After 
Alexander's death she waged a propaganda war against 
Antipater’s house, until in 317 Polyperchon invoked her 
help against Antipater’s son Cassander in Macedonia. 
Macedonians regarded Alexander’s mother as sacred; 
she mastered Macedonia without a blow, murdered 
Philip 111, and made her grandson (Alexander IV) sole 
king. But her unbridled passions, displayed in an orgy 
of murder, ruined her chances and brought Cassander 
back; she had to surrender, and Cassander’s army 
condemned her to death. But even so they dared not 
touch her themselves; she was finally killed by relatives 
of her victims. ller grave at Pydna was revered. 

G H. Macurdy, Hellentstre Queens (19342), 22 ff.; C. F. Edson, "rhe 


‘Tomb ot Olympias’, Hesp 1949, 84.1.5 see also ALFXANDEM (3). 
W. W.T. 


OLYMPIEUM, the temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens; 
begun by Antistates, Callaeschrus, Antımachıdes, and 
Porinus, architects employed by Pisistratus, but aban- 
doned after the latter’s death, and not resumed until 
Antiochus Epiphanes employed the Roman architect 
Cossutius to continue the work. It was completed at 
the order of Hadrian (Vitr. 7 praef). "The Pisistratean 
building was planned as a Doric temple. Cossutius 
changed the order to Corinthian, but in general seems 
to have adhered to the original plan, dipteral at the sides, 
tripteral at the ends. "Whe cella was of the open-roofed 
type called ‘hypaethral (Vitr. 3. 2). The stylobate 
meusured c. 135 by 354 feet, and the Cormthian columns 
were nearly 57 feet in height. 

The cult was of great untiquitv, being founded by 
Deucalion, according to Pausanias (1.18. 7-8), and asso- 
ciated with other ancient cults such as those of Ge and 
Kronos. 

The name ts also used of other shrines of Zeus such as 
the large temple at Acragas (q.v.)- 

W B O~Dinsmoor, Architecture of sincient Greece (1950), 91, 280 S ; 
R FE. Wycherley, GRBDS 1904, 161 IT. H.W. R., R.E. W. 


OLYMPIODORUS (1) (f. 307-280 B.c.), democratic 
Athenian commander, secured Actolian help against 
Cassander (c. 306), whom he subsequently repulsed from 
Elatea. He gave support to Lachares (q.v.), but after the 
recapture of Athens by Demetrius Poliorcetes became 
virtually tyrant, holding the archonship for two succes- 
sive years (294-292). In 287 he Jed an insurrection against 
Macedon, seizing the Museum; later he helped Demo- 
chares to take Eleusis and, perhaps between 280 and 
277, temporarily hberated Piraeus (Paus. 1. 26. 3). 

W. S Ferguson, [ellenstic Athens (1911), W B Dinsmoor, 


Archons of Athens (1931); O. De Sanctis, Juv. Fil. 1990, B., 1), 
Mett, esp 1938. F. WwW. Ww 


OLYMPIODORUS (2) of Gaza, sceptical philosopher, 
pupil of Carneades (who lived 214-129 B.C.). See 
Zeller, Phii. d. Griechen 3°. 1. 544. 


OLYMPIODORUS (3) of Thebes (Egypt). Greek 
historian. Born before A.v. 380, he died after 425. We do 
not know where he lived, but we are informed that in 412 
he was sent as an ambassador to the Huns and in 415 he 
visited Athens. A typical Egyptian ‘intellectual’ of the late 
fourth century, he remained a pagan. He gave poetry 
as his profession, but he is known to us as the writer of 
twenty-two books of history (or, rather, of memoirs) from 
A.D. 407 to 425, which he dedicated to Theodosius 11. 
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The work is lost, but was summarized by Photius ( Bibl. 80) 
and used by Zosimus and Sozomenus. It contained many 
references to personal cxperiences, learned excursuscs, 
details on the life of the contemporary poverning class 
and of the barbarians, and on superstitious beliefs he 
probably shared, He claimed Homer as his fellow 
countryman. 

Fragments in FHG iv. 58, and T. Dindorf, Hist Graec Min i 


(1870), 450. E A. ‘Thompson, CQ 1944, 431, G. Moravesik, 
Byzantinoturcica’® 1 (1958), 468 (with further bib! ). 


OLYMPUS (1), the highest mountain of the Greck 
peninsula, situated on the borders of Macedonia and 
Thessaly. It rises at one point to 9,573 feet, and there are 
several other heights of over 9,000 fect. Famous as the 
reputed home of the gods, it was important in religion and 
mythology and is frequently mentioned by poets. The 
huge massif covers a large arca extending inland from the 
coast of Pieria, and it therefore served to shield Greece on 
the north-east: invaders from this direction were com- 
pelled, unless prepared to follow very high and difficult 
tracks, either to force the narrow defile of ‘Tempe (q.v.) 
or to use the mountain passes of Petra and Volustana to 
the west of Olympus. It also contributed to the isolation 
of Thessaly by cutung it off from Macedonia and the 
"Thermae Gulf. H. D. W. 


OLYMPUS (2), in Cyprus (modern Troodos), rises to 
6,403 feet and constitutes the main mountain mass of 
the south-west part of the island. Heavily wooded, on its 
lower slopes are modern mines of asbestos, and in anti- 
quity there are said to have been gold-mines. Jt 1s today 
used as both a summer and winter resort. T. B. M. 


OLYNTHUS, a city north of Potidaca on the mainland 
of the Chaleidic peninsula. Originally Bottiaean, ıt 
became a Greek city after its capture by Persia (479 B.C.) 
and repopulation from Chalcidice; its position and mixed 
population made it the natural centre of Greek Chalcidice 
against attacks from Athens, Macedonia, and Sparta. In 
433 the city was strengthened by further migration and 
reccived territory from Macedon (Thuc. 1. 58), and it 
soon became the capital of a Chalcidian Confederacy 
issuing federal coinage; by 382 the growth of the Con- 
federacy aroused the enmity of Sparta, which reduced 
Olynthus after a two-year siege and disbanded the Con- 
federacy (Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 11 f.). When Sparta collapsed, 
Olynthus re-formed the Confederacy and resisted 
Athenian attacks on Amphipolis; when that city fell to 
Philp 11 of Macedon Olynthus allied with him against 
Athens (Diod. 16. 8), expelled the Atheman cleruchy 
from Potidaea, and received Anthemus from Philip 
(357-356). Alarmed by the growing power of Philip, 
Olynthus intrigued with Athens, harboured rivals to the 
Macedonian throne, and with Athenian assistance defied 
Philip; the city fell by treachery (Dem. 19. 266 f.) and 
was destroyed (348). Excavations have revealed the lay- 
out of the city. 

A. B. West, The History of the Chaleidic League (U.S.A. 1919). 
D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus (U.S A. 1029-52), M. 


Gude, A History of Olynthus (U.S A 1933); r. Hampl, Hermes 
1935, 177 ff ; J. A. O. Larsen, Greek Federal States oe 55 fl. ii 
G. L. 


OMPHALE, in mythology, a Lydian queen, daughter 
of Iardanus (Apollod. 2. 131, which see for the story, 
which is much older, perhaps going back to Creophylus 
and mentioned in Tragedy, e.g. Soph. Trach. 248 ff.). 
Heracles (q.v.), having killed Iphitus son of Eurytus of 
Oechalia, could find no one to purify him (cf. NELEUS) 
and applied to Apollo. The god would give him no 
answer till Heracles started to carry off his tripod, saying 
he would found an oracle of his own. Zeus stopped the 
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quarrel with a thunderbolt, and Apollo said he could 
be purified and rid of the madness which afflicted him 
if he was sold as a slave and the price given to Eurytus. 
Hermes arranged the sale and Omphale was the buyer. 
According to Apollodorus, she set him labours of the 
usual type, against brigands, etc., none of which has a 
Lydian setting or geography; Alexandrian poets (sec, 
e.g., Ov. Her. 9. 53 IF.) make great play with the theme 
of her setting him to women’s work. The length of the 
sluvery varics (one year in Soph., three in Apollod ), and 
it is commonly said he had a son, Lamus, by Omphale 
(Ov. loc. cit.). 


See further Tumpel and Sieveking in Roscher's Lexikon, s.v ; 
W. R. Halliday, Plutarch’s Greek Questions (1928), 187. H J.R. 


OMPHALOS, the navel, a name given to objects, 
especially stones, of navel shape. Such stones were cult- 
objects in the most primitive religion of the Acgean 
region, They remained attached to several cults when 
a higher level of religion had been reached. 'The most 
famous omphalos was that in the adytum of Apollo's 
temple at Delphi (q.v., and see APOLLO, § 4). Late authors 
call it the tomb of Python or of Dionysus; this raises the 
question of the relation of the omphalos to omphaloid 
tombs and omphaloid altars. It may be a tombstone 1n 
the shape of a beehive tomb. Two omphaloi have been 
found at Delphi. One ts the marble omphalos seen by 
Pausanias before the temple; its surface is covered with 
a sculptured network that represents the woollen fillets 
placed around the omphalos. The other, found down- 
slope from the templc, may be the true omphalos. 

Any centrally located place was called the omphalos of 
its region, as Phlius of the Peloponnesus. So Delphi's 
omphalos was thought to mark the centre of the earth. 
The story was that Zeus, desiring to find the centre of 
the earth, started two eagles of equal speed at the same 
moment, one from the eastern edge of the world, one 
from the western; they met at Delphi. ‘This story led to 
the placing of two golden eagles beside the omphalos, 
which were taken by Plilomelus in the Sacred War. 

ANCIEN! Sources. Aesch Eum 40 ff, Pind. Pyth passim; Varro, 
Tang.7 17; Paws 10. 16. 3, Hesych T 1134, Tatan, Adv. Gr. 8. 

MODERN ITERA LURL. -H Roscher, ‘Omphalos’, Sachsische 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Abh Plal.-Hist Al (1913), no 9; 
id. ‘Neue Omphaloastudien’, ibid (1915), no 1, J Harnson, Themis 


(1927), 390 F., J. Bousquet, BCH 1951, 210 f., J. lontenrose, 
Python (1959), 374 tf. and fig 28 JET 


ONASANDER (‘Ovccavipos, the preferable spelling), 
whom tradition mykes a Platonic philosopher, wrote his 
2Lrparnyiads under Claudius. It is a treatise on the duties 
of a commander, a dull exposition of commonplace 
military and ethical principles, for which the author 
disclaims any originality; 1t was cnormously popular 
during the Renaissance. 


A. Kochly, 'Ovadavépou Lrtpartnyiwós (1860), Ilinow Greek Club, 
Onasander (Loeb, 1924), with tull bibhography. WwW. W.'T. 


ONESICRITUS of Astypalaea, seaman, Cynic, and 
Alexander-historiuin, was with Alexander in India; he 
steered Alexander's ship down the Jhelum, and was 
Nearchus’ lieutenant on his voyage. He has Icft a 
reputation as a liar, but his book did not profess to be 
history; ıt was an historical romance resembling Xeno- 
phon’s Ciyropaedia, with Alexander as a Cynic hero and 
culture-bringer. It formed an element in the vulgate, and 
Strabo and Pliny used it for natural history; but it 
exercised little direct influence. 


Jacoby, FGrHl 134. T S Brown, Onesicritus (1949). See ALtXAN~- 
DEX (3), Hibhography, Ancient Sources. W. W.T. 


ONOMARCHUS, Phocian commander in the Third 
Sacred War (q.v.). After the Phocian defeat at Neon 
(354 B.C.) he was clected strategos autokrator and em- 
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ployed the temple funds at Delphi to bribe ‘Thessaly 
into neutrality and to hire mercenaries. Defeating the 
J.ocrians and Bocotians, he refounded Orchomenus in 
Boeotia, and forced Philip II of Macedon to evacuate 
Thessaly (late 353). All-powerful from Olympus to the 
Corinthian Gulf, Onomarchus hoped with Athenian and 
Spartan aid to crush Thebes; but he was drawn north- 
wards by Philip’s invasion of Thessaly. Marching 
towards his ally, Lycophron of Pherae, probably in 
co-operation with an Athenian squadron, Onormarchus 
was defeated and killed at the battle of the Crocus Field 
(352). An able and unscrupulous individualist, Onom- 
archus made Phocis a first-class power; gambling on 
the dwindling assets of Delphian moneys, he came ncar 
to success. N.G. L H. 


OPHELLAS, Macedonian officer under Alexander and 
one of the hetuiror; sent by the satrap Ptolemy to subdue 
Cyrene (322 n.c.). He became governor there; but we 
know nothing certain of his attitude im the Cyrenean 
revolt of 313/12, nor whether he wus concerned with the 
constitutional reforms of that period (see CYRENE). At any 
rate, he became almost mdependent. ‘Where is little m- 
formation about his relauons with Carthape. But he took 
part in Agathocles’ (q.v.) campaign to Africa, when, over- 
estimating his forces, he hoped to subdue Carthage, und 
to found an African realm. Married to Eurydice of the 
Philaid farnily, he was able to induce many Athenians to 
join him. Having assembled a large body of Greek soldiers 
and colonists, he lost many of his men during the march 
through the desert. Eventually the two Greck generals 
joined forces. But soon after (probably 309), Ophellas 
was murdered by Agathocles, who took over his troops. 
Almost all the colonists perished. 


V. Ehrenberg, Pols und Imperium (1965), §39 fl. V E. 


OPHION (Ogwr), Orphic god, husband of Eurynome 
and ruler of the universe before Kroros (q v.), Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 503 ff.; Kern, Orph. frag. 98, ne. 20. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY was greatly advanced by the 
Greeks. ‘Twenty operations were devised; until the 
beginning of the ciphteenth century only four were 
added. ‘The treatment of more than thirty diseases was 
not essentially changed until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘This great achievement, mostly due 
to the [cllenistic physicians, was closely connected with 
the development of huiman anatomy and probably with 
that of mathematical optics. Other factors may have 
contributed to 9 special interest in the subject and therc- 
by to the amaziny success: the frequency of eye diseases 
ın the Mediterranean world, the importance of sight for 
every human being, the valuation of sight peculiar to 
the Greeks. 

As regards anatomy, the fabric of the eye was almost 
entirely unravelled. Seven membranes were distin- 
guished, the optic nerve was accurately desctrbed. ‘The 
theories of vision were less satisfactory, depending too 
much on the various philosophical conceptions; Galen 
assumed that a sight-spirit proceeds fiom the brain along 
the nerves, envelops the object seen, and then returns to 
the crystallme humour, thus completing the act of 
vision, ‘he explanation of diseases, in spite of all 
anatomical knowledge, was based mainly on humoral 
conceptions. The therapy consisted in certain dietetic 
measures and also in the local application of collvria, 
the great variety of which 1s attested by the innumerable 
scals of Roman oculists. As for surgery, it suffices to 
refer to the astounding operations for cataract, as 
described by Celsus and as practised by Antyllus (2nd 


c. A.D.). 
'Txrs. Celsus, bks 
treatisc preserved: ‘Th. 


6 and 7: Actius, bk. 7; 
Puschmann, ‘Nachtrage z. 


the only Greek 
Alexander 
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Tralhanus’, Berl. Stud. f. class. Philol. u. Archaeol v 2 (1886) 
Medieval compilations, probably based on ancient material now lost. 
P. Pansiecr, Collectio ophthalmologica Veterum Auctorum (1904), 
(fasc. vii Ps.-Galen, De oculis) Fragments of the canon of ophthalmo- 
logy, wntten by the Herophilean Demosthenes (ist c. Av.) and 
dependent on Herophilus’ book on eye diseases, collected ] Hirsch- 
berg, Arch. f. Gesch d. Med. (1918-19), concerning a medieval 
translation of this work, M. Wellmann, Uermes 1903. ‘lranslation 
ot Antyllus, M. Meyerhof, [he /intike 1943 

LITERATURE, Cieneral survey, J. Hirschberg, Gesch. d. Augen- 
heilkunde tm Altertum, Handbuch der gesamten Augenheilkunde 
xn? (1899); cf. alho V. Deneffe, Les Ocuhstes gallo-romains au IlI" 
siècle (1890) Galen’s thcory of vision, H. Cherniss, AFPhil. 1933. 
For other ancient theories of vision see J. I. Beare, Greek Theories of 
Elementary Cognition from Alcmaeon to Aristotle (19006) and G. M 
Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiolopical Psychology before 
Aristotle (1917) Operatons, J Tiberg, Arch. Pap. (1908). Instru- 
ments, J. St. Maine, Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman ‘limes 
(1907) Seals, CIL xm. 3, 10021 (Espérandieu). kor the ancients’ 
judgement on blindness, ata social inyplications, and for blinding as 
seli-punishment or punishment of others, see A. Esser, ‘Das Antlitz 
der Blindheit in der Anuke’, Janus, Suppl. iv (1y61). L E. 


OPIL(L)IUS, Aurrius (early ist c. n.C.), a freedman 
who wrote on philosophy, rhetoric, and grammar, and 
was cited as an authority by Varro and Verrius Flaccus. 
One of his works in nine books was entitled Lrbri 
Musarum. He interested himself ın determining the 
canon of the genuine works of Plautus, an author whom 
he frequently cited in his explanations of the meanings 
of words. 


O Funaiolh, Gramm. Rom, Frag 86—-ys5_Schanz Hosius, § 195 2. 
J I.M 


OPIMIUS (PW 4), Lucius, as practor in 125 B.C. 
crushed the revolt of Frepellac (q.v.), but was not allowed 
to tuumph. As consul (121), with his colleague Fabius 
(q.v. 8) away m Gaul, he was in charge of Rome; inter- 
preting the so-called ‘SC ultimunr (q.v., then first used) 
as giving hım unlimited powers, he procecded against 
C. Gracchus (q v. 4) and Flaccus (q.v. 3), killing many 
citizens andan a special quaestio condemning (it 18 said) 
3,000. Ile then dedicated the restored temple of Concor- 
dia. Prosecuted by Decius (q.v 5)in 120, he was defended 
by Carbo (q.v. 1) and acquitted, thus establishing the 
“SC ultimum’ in constitutional practice. Head of a com- 
mission that divided Numudia between Jugurtha (q.v.) 
and Adherbal, he was accused before the tribunal set up 
by Mamuhus (q.v. 3) and went into exile. Cicero saw his 
tomb at Dyrrhachiurn., Ł. D. 


OPPIAN of Cilicia (late 2nd c. A.D.), author of Greek 
hexameter poetry, the Cynepetica, for each verse of which 
Caracalla gave him a piece of gold, and possibly also the 
HHalieutica, which may, however, be by another Oppian, 
of Syria, early third century A.p.; the poems do not 
contain much new scientific knowledge on their subjects, 
but have some grace and power of expression. 


Teu A. W. Mar (Loeb, 1928). W. F. J. K. 
OPPIDUM means not a community—certtas, pagus, 
municipium, or colonia (qq v.)—but the town centre of 
such a community, or else any urban agglomeration in 
Italy or the provinces to which no territory was juridically 
attached. In Rotman territory before 89 n.c. the chief 
oppida were those of the ex-Latin incorporated States. 
In them was centred the local adnunistration of their 
former territorium. The towns of the indigenous Romans, 
known as fora and concihabula, had less authority, if 
any, over the locality. All these oppida were, however, 
assimilated to municipia between 89 und 44 D.C., becom- 
ing the centre of self-government for the adjacent tern- 
tory. In the provinces regular communities of Roman 
citizens (Italian immigrants or enfranchised natives) 
were at first called oppida civium Romanorum, whether 
administered like villages by boards of magistri, or with 
a fuller constitution. Later these were assimilated to the 
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Italian municipia and adopted the usages of the Italian 
model. 


See bibliography under MUNICIPIUM (Modern Views, (a) Republic). 
À. S -W. 


OPPIUS (1, PW 8), Garvs, a tribune of 215 n.c. who 
carried a war-time sumptuary measure (Lex Oppia) for- 
bidding women to own more than half an ounce of gold, 
wear multi-coloured dresses, or ride in two-horscd 
vehicles in Rome. It was repealed in 195 despite the 
ħerce opposition of Cato, whose original speech 1s prob- 
ably not reflected in that composed by Livy (34. 2-4). 
Il H.S. 


OPPIUS (2, PW 9), Gatus, Caesar's friend of equestrian 
rank and manager with Balbus (3) of his affairs. He cor- 
responded with Cicero on Caesar’s behalf and after 
Cuesar's death helped Octavian. He wrote a number of 
biographies, certainly of Scipio (5) Africanus, probably 
of Caesar and Cassius (6); and he also wrote for Octavian 
(perhaps c. 32 H.C.) a pamphlet to prove that Caesarion 
(q.v.) was not Caesar's son. Some ancient critics wrongly 
attributed to him the Bellum Alexandrinum, Africum, and 
Hispamense (qq.v.). 


Peter, HR Rel n ixm i, 46 ff , Schanz-Hosius i. 350 f ; Syme, 
Rom, Rev , see index AM; TCT LCE. 


OPRAMOAS of Rhodiapolis ın Lycia is famous for the 
huge inscription (E. Walinka and R. Herberdey, Tituli 
Astae Minoris (Vienna, 1901- ), n. 905) engraved on his 
temple tomb, which records the honours decreed to him 
by the Lycian Confederacy between A.D, 124 and 152, 
and the letters of the procurators and legates of Lycia- 
Pamphyln and of the Emperor Antoninus Pius relative 
to these decrees. Ile gave more than 600,000 denaru to 
the Confederacy and its constituent ciues for games, 
buildings, distributions, ete., and perhaps hoped by bring- 
ing his munificence to the Emperor's notice to achieve 
senatorial rank. Jle lived to sce his great-grandchildren 
senators. A II. M. J. 


OPS, Roman goddess, of obscure functions. Her 
festivals (Opala, 19 Dec.; Opiconsivia, 25 Aug.) by their 
dates and the title of the latter suggest association with 
Consus (q.v.; Consualia, 15 Dec. and 19 Aug.), but the 
December festival also has a connexion with Suturnus, 
(g.v.; Saturnalia, 17 Dec.), and, indeed, she is regularly 
associated with him by the ancients, he being identified 
with Kronos and she with Rhea. Her oldest place of 
worship was a small chapel in the Regia (Varro, Ling. 5. 
zt; Festus, 202, 20 Lindsay), for her other shrines, 
see Platner-Ashbv, 372; Rohde, 750 fI. Her titles are 
Consiva and Opifera, Festus ibid. and Fast. Arval. on 
23 Aug. (Volcanalia, where she is one of a group of 
deities receiving sacrifice). H J.R. 


OPTATIANUS PORFYRIUS, PurLILIUsS (4th c. 
A.D.), poct. From exile he sent (before A.D. 325) a verse 
panegyric to Constantine and after his recall he hecame 
praefectus urbi. His poems (ed. E. Kluge, 1926) are full 
of ingenuities, such as acrostics and deliberate limitations 
of the kind of words employed; some are arranged to 
have the shape of altars, water-organs, etc. 


Schanz--Hosius, §§ 783-4. J F. M. 
OPTIMATES, POPULARES. Following the model of 
the Greek upper classes, those at Rome regarded them- 
selves as ‘the best men’ combining moral with social 
supcriority. After the end of the ‘Struggle of the Orders’, 
in the third century n.c., there is evidence of a move 
towards a more democratic society. But at the same time 
the new nobilitas crystallized, and the oligarchy emerged 
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triumphant from the Hannibalic War. Until 133 B.C. 
there was no serious challenge to it. Vi. Gracchus (q.v. 3), 
starting in part from faction politics, became the first to 
attack its predominance. With the legislation of his 
brother Gaius, a new class (see EQUITES) emerged, 1n- 
tended to be a check on the oligarchy, whose moral 
superiority C. Gracchus denied (ct. ORF? 48, fr. 17). 
Henceforth a Popularis tradition of challenging the identi- 
fication of birth with merit was established. It attained 
its climax in the career of Marius (q.v. 1), but disappeared 
as a serious factor in politics with his eclipse in the gos. 

The early Populares also established characteristic 
methods: politically, as defenders of ‘liberty’ against 
‘faction’, they worked through the People rather than the 
Senate and extended freedom of voting (q.v.); economic- 
ally, they sought to reheve poverty and to rally the poor 
to their support by agrarian, colonial, and gratn laws. 
Against these challenges, which they described as based 
on sectional interests, harmful to the State, and likely to 
lead to tyranny (regnum), the Optimates (or bom) became 
a conservative political force, based on (but not co- 
extensive with) the traditional oligarchy. They used the 
word ‘popularis’ in a derogatory sense (— ‘demagogue’); 
but the tradition of the Gracchi and Marius was cherished 
by the masses: Cicero, in public speeches, often called 
himself a Popularis (stressing his non-senatorial bith), 
and, to discredit opponents like Rullus and Clodius 
(qq.v.), clamed to be defending the true Popularis 
tradition against them. 

"This was not pure verbal trickery. In practice, after 
Sulla, ‘popular’ methods were generally divorced from 
serious principle. Drusus (q.v. 1) had shown that they 
could be used for Optimate purposes, and his son, 
guided by Crassus (q.v. 3), made this policy acceptable 
to much of the oligarchy. With some exceptions (e.g. 
Cornelius, q.v. 1), the Populares of Cicero's generation, 
many of them aristocrats, traded on the old traditions for 
their own advancement, trying no longer to improve the 
system and make it work, but to rise in it and to gain 
control of it. In the carly stages of a noble’s career, 
especially the tribunate (high in popular affection since 
the Gracchi), ‘popular’ methods became acceptable be- 
haviour. Violence was used, no longer to counter that of 
the Optimates (as in the days of the Gracchi and, to some 
extent, still in those of Saturninus, q.v.), but from set 
policy, for intimidation. Against this, Cicero, in his 
political works, tried to redefine the Optimate ideal so as 
to work out a morally and politically acceptable idea of 
an ¢litc; see, for a popularized version of it, his exposition 
in Sest. g6 fÍ. (contrasted with ‘Populares’ in the deroga- 
tory sense), which in effect 1s close to the aim of the earlier 
Populares, even though (after generations of experience 
of the Roman mob) he would have given the People less 
power than they. 

Augustus agreed with him (and, even more, with 
Crassus and Drusus) in recognizing that the People did 
not want political power; and, like them, he used many 
of the traditional methods of the Populares to attach the 
People to a stable regime in which they had no part. But 
he also saw that, after the Civil Wars, the Optimates were 
prepared to give up the struggle for political power, if 
given social eminence and economic security. According 
each section what it chiefly wanted, and combining 
Cicero’s two opposed programmes, he succeeded in 
keeping power to himself. 


K. Rabeling, Untersuchungen zu den Popularen (1958); C. Meier, 
‘Populares’, PW Suppl. x. 550 ff. E. B. 


ORACLES (oracula, pavreta, xpnorýpia). The primary 
meaning of oracle is the response of a god to a question 
asked him by a worshipper. It may also indicate an 
oracular shrine. There were many established oracular 
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shrines in the ancient world, several of which had wide- 
sprcad fame. In each the god was consulted by a fixed 
mode of divination. At the most primitive oracles the 
god’s will was revealed by the casting of lots or by the 
observation of signs: the movements of objects thrown 
into a spring, the movements of the god's image when 
carried, the markings of the entrails of victims sacrificed 
upon the god's altar, the rustle of the leaves in the 
yod’s sacred oak. At healing-oracles, after the perfor- 
mance of preliminary rites, the consultant slept all might 
in the shrine (see INCUHATION) and received a dream- 
vision. At the most highly developed oracles the god 
spoke through the mouth of a man or woman. Such was 
the method at Delphi, where a woman, the Pythia, after 
a period of preparation, mounted a tripod, hcard the 
consultants’ questions, and gave them answers. 

At the major oracles the consultants had to go through 
preliminary rites of sacrifice and purification, and were 
admitted to consultation only if all signs were favourable. 
At some shrines their questions were submitted m writ- 
ing, and the answer was returned to them in writing. At 
others the consultant approached the god directly. Most 
authentic responses were cither directions to perform 
some religious uct, such as to make sacrifice to a certain 
god or to found a cult, or sanctions of constitutions, laws, 
policies, and enterprises. The famous predictions of the 
future, m clear or ambiguous language, are either not 
authentic or dubious. 

Many of the gods spoke oracles at some of their 
sanctuaries, but Apollo was most esteemed as an oracular 
god. He had many oracles of the inspirational type. the 
world-famous Delphi, Didyma, and Claros, and several 
shrines in Lycia, Troad, and Boeotia. Zeus, also esteemed 
as an oracular god, spoke through signs at Dodona and 
Olympia. Ascleprus at Epidaurus, Rome, and elsewhere, 
and Amphiaraus at Oropus sent healing visions. Tro- 
phomus at Lebadea had the most famous of hero-oracles. 

Aside from the Kgyptian-Libyan orac e of Ammon at 
the oasis of Siwa in the Sahara, which many Grecks con- 
sulted as an oracle of Zeus after 500 n.C., the great oracular 
shrines were Greek Oracular temples were rare in Italy. 
Most popular was the Jot-oracle of Fortuna Primigenia 
at Praeneste. On extraordinary occasions the Roman 
government or ruler consulted the Sibylline Books, 
which were kept by the duoviri (later guindecimvirt) 
sacris faciundis. 

See APOLLO, CLAROS, DELPHIC ORACLE, DIDYMA, DODONA, 
EPIDAURUS. 

ANCIENT Souncers (a) Cie Div., Pilut De Pyth. or, De def, œ ; 
Euseb. Praep. Evang 3 6, lambl Myst 3. 11. (6) For a collection of 
oracles sce H. W Parke, D E W Wormell, The Delphic Oracle 
(1956) n. For inseriphons containing otacles see Michel, Recueil, 
840-50; SIG 1157 60 

Monrrn LILERATEURT. A Bouché- Leclercq, Histone de la divination 
dans l'antiquite (1879 82), W R Halliday, Greek Divination (1914), 
P Amundry, La Mantigue apolimenne à Delphes (1950), R Cinhay, 
La Liutterature oraculaire chez Ferodote (1956); R. Flacebère, Dermis 
et oracles grecs (1001), H. W. Parke, Greek Oracles (1007), The Oracles 


of Zeus (1907). See the articles on the mdividual oracles tor further 
bibliography. J EF. 


ORBILIUS PUPILLUS, Locws, of Beneventum, 
teacher and grammarian (Suct. Gram. 9), migrated to 
Rome aged 50 (63 B.C.). His pupils included Horace 
(Epist. 2. 1. 69 {T.), who calls him plagosus ('Whacker’) 
from thrashings during lessons on Andronicus’ trans- 
lation of Homer’s Odyssey. An embittered critic of con- 
temporary characters and conditions, he merits attention 
as scholar and teacher (J. Collart, summarized in Rev. Et. 
Lat. 1953, 71). G. C. W. 


ORCADES, Orkney and Shetland Islands, were probably 
discovered by Pytheas (q.v.), and were visited by the 
fleet of Agricola (q.v. 1), who temporarily subued them. 


ORCADES 


Pomponius Mela gave their number as 30-40; Ptolemy 
mentioned the islands, but placed them incorrectly. 
Orcas Headland of Britain was the northern end of 
Scotland—Dunnet Head or else Duncansby Head. 

Mela 3. 54, Tac. Agr. 10; Ptol. Geog. 2. 3. 31. W. J. Watson 
History of Geltic Place-names in Scotland (1926), 28; V. Gordon 


Childe, Prehistoric Scotland (1935), 266; Royal Gommission on 
Ancient Monuments uf Scotland, Orkney and Shetland (1946) 1. 7. 
E.H. W 


ORCHOMENUS (local form Erchomenos), name of 
cities in Phthiotic Achaea, Bocotia, and Arcadia. Saga 
seemed to connect Thessaly and at any rate Bocotian 
Orchomenus, since the legendary Minyae had 'Thessalian 
origins and Argonaut connexions (cf. the Thessalian 
origins of the Neleids of Pylus, who also claimed a special 
connexion with Poseidon like the Minyae). For the con- 
nexion of east Arcadia and Arcadian Orchomenus with 
Boeotia and Thessaly, sce F. Kicchle in Kadmas 1 (1962), 
105. The Arcadian Orchomenus appears as modúpnàos in 
the Homeric Catalogue of the Ships (Il. 2. 65) and with 
other north-eastern Arcadian towns Atritioy napa tópßov 
manned sixty ships provided by Agamemnon. It was an 
important city of Arcadia in archaic times and appears on 
the Serpent Column from Delphi as a participant in the 
battle of Plataca. More important was Boeotian Orcho- 
menus, of which the wealth 15 stressed in its personal 
names (Chryses, Chryse, Chrysogencia). It is called 
Murveos in the Catalogue (I1 2. 511), and appears to have 
been the dominant city of Boeotia befure the rise of 
Thebes. It stood on a promontory on the north of the 
Copaic plain. It was an important Neolithic and Bronze 
Age site (see F. Schachermeyr, Die altesten Kulturen 
Griechenlands (1955) and had a Late Bronze Age palace 
and beehive tomb. The association m Greek tradition of 
the Minyans and wealth is taken to imply that the Copais 
was then drained, and indced this 1s the implication of 
the story (Paus. g. 48. 7) that Heracles temporarily de- 
stroyed its drainage system and vindicated the indepen- 
dence of Thebes On the other hand, the association of 
Orchomenus with Poseidon and its membership of the 
Amphictyony of Kalaureia with the worship of Poseidon 
Kalaurcatis might suggest an interest in sea traffic, 
though Poseidon was not necessarily a sea pod. It was 
among the first Bocotian cities to com (c. 550 B.c.), and 
appears then not to have belonged to the Bocotian Con- 
tederacy. It dechned continually, as a result of the 
hostility of Thebes and the flooding of Lake Copais, and 
was destroyed by the Boeouan Confederacy in 364. None 
the less the impressive fortifications of mid fourth cen- 
tury or later date, ‘among the finest specimens of ancient 
Greek fortification in existence’ (J. G. Frazer, on Paus. 
g. 38. 1) underlines its strategic position. The Nymphs 
were especially worshipped there (Pind. OL 14). 

P K, GL n. 472 f , 11 Schhemann, Orchomenos (1881), 11 Bulle 
and FE. Kunze, Orchomenys 1 m (1907 34); A. de Ridder, ‘Fouilles 


@Orchomeéene’, BCH 1895, 137 À. (archaic penod; cl. Fiazer on 
Paus g. 38). T. J. D. 


ORCHOMENUS. (1) Eponym of the Boeotian Orcho- 
menus, a vague genculogical figure. He is son of Zeus 
and the Danatd Isonoe (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 230; obh- 
viously late, cf. DANAUS) and father of Minyas (q.v.); son 
of Minyas (Paus. 9. 36. 6 and elsewhere); his brother, 
und so son of Etcocles (not the Theban) (schol. Pind. 
Isthm. 1. 79). (2) Eponym of the Arcadian Orchomenus 
(Paus. 8. 36. 1). H. J. R. 


ORESTES, in mythology, son of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra (qq.v.). In all accounts he avenged the 
death of his father, but the story is variously told in 
authors of different ages. 

(1) Homer says that when Orestes reached manhood 
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he killed Aegisthus (q.v.), and implies that he also killed 
Clytemnestra; ıt was a most laudable and exemplary 
deed, for which he won great reputation. No details are 
given, save that till the vengeance was accomplished 
Orestes was ın exile (he came from Athens, Od. 3. 307), 
as indeed he must have heen to escape. It is a straight- 
forward telling of a quite possibly real event, and no 
regrets are expressed by anyone at his having to kill his 
mother; she was ‘hateful’ (Od. 3. 310), and in any case 
Orestes, as head of the family, would be her only possible 
judge and executioner. See Od. 1. 29 fÙ. ; 298 fl.; 3. 310; 
4. 546-7; 11. 458 ff. 

(2) Stesichorus (we may neglect the shadowy and 
perhaps fabulous Xanthus of Sicily, Achan, VH 4. 26) 
told a slightly different and much more elaborate story 
in his Oresteia (see Vurtheim, Stesichoros’ Fragmente 
und Biographie, 45 ff.). The scene was transferred to 
Sparta, an interesting reflection of the political situation; 
Sparta is Menelaus’ kingdom, not Agamemnon’s, in 
Homer. Here Simonides (schol. Eur. Or. 46) and Pindar 
(Pyth. 11. 16) followed him. Orestes was apparently a 
baby when his father was killed, for his nurse rescued 
him (fr. 8 Viirtheim), whereas in Homer only eight years 
intervene between the murder and the revenge. Whether 
Stesichorus said that he was sent to Strophius of Phocis 
and that the latter’s son Pylades became his close friend 
and helper (Pindar, ibid. 15. 35) does not appear from the 
scanty remains; but Clytemnestra was put on her guard 
by a boding dream (fr. g) and, most important of all, 
Orestes was haunted after her death by the krinyes and 
given a bow by Apollo with which to kcep them away 
(fr. 7). See further Fi XCTRA. 

(3) The tragedians elaborate three points especially: 
the manner ot the return, the chatacters of Orestes and 
his sister, and the consequences of the deed. In Aeschylus 
(Choephoroe) he returns by strict command of Apollo, 
gets access to the palace as a stranger, bringing news of 
his own death, can scarcely bring himself to kill Clytem- 
nestra, and 1s at once haunted by the Erinyes, of whom 
he as rid in the sequel (Jumenides), Sophocles (Electra) 
brings him into contact with his mother by a like strata- 
gem, but otherwise has a Homeric atmosphere, with no 
Erinyes and no remorse, only a little natural hesitancy, 
which Electra docs not share, Euripides modernizes the 
whole sctting (Electra, Orestes) and makes brother and 
sister hateful monomaniacs. He also, following local 
legends (cf. IPHIGENTA), makes the ridding of Orestes 
from the Erinyes (who are purely subjective phantoms 
of his disordered conscience) 4 long process, involving 
a journey to the land of the Taun (Jphivema in Tauris). 

(4) Later and less known versions of the story elaborate 
sundry minor points and tell parts of the adventures of 
Orestes and his companions differently. Some of the 
accounts we have may be due to lost tragedies, while 
others are local traditions; others are seen, by the date of 
the vases and other works of art by which we know them, 
to be old, although our literary authorities say nothing 
about them, Sec C. Robert, Bild und Lied (1881), 149 fI.; 
Hofer in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. For example, Pausamias 
was shown (1. 28. 5) an altar which Orestes set up in 
commemoration of his being freed from the Erinyes by 
verdict of the Arcopagus (as in Aeschylus), a stone at 
Troezen (2. 31. 4) on which he had been purified, and 
another at Gythium where he was cured of madness (3. 
22. 1); also a place near Megalopolis in Messene where 
he had bitten off a finger in his madness and so been 
curcd (8. 34. 1-3). In Hyginus, Fab. 122. 3, Orestes kills 
Aletes son of Aepisthus, but Artemis rescues Aepisthus’ 
daughter Erigone from him. See also ANDROMACUE, 
HERMIONE, NEOPTOLEMUS (1). 

Of his death there is no consistent account. His child- 
hood has no real legend, but he is introduced as a 
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subsidiary figure into one or two stories, see, for instance, 
TELRPHUS (1). 

The death of Aegisthus occurs on a metope from Foce 
del Sele before the middle of the sixth century, and is 
very popular on lute archaic and early classical vases 
(see E. Vermeule, A¥Arch. 1966, 1 f1.). On late fifth- or 
fourth-century vases appears Orestes’ meeting with 
Electra at the tomb, his purification at Delphi, and the 
Tauric adventure, which reappears in Roman paintings 
and sarcophagi (Brommer, Vasenlisten?, 321 ff.). 


M. Delcourt, Oreste et Alcméon (1959), and sce references in the 
text. HijJ.R,CML.R, 


ORESTHEUS, in mythology, a king of Actohia, grand- 
father of Oeneus and son of Deucalion (qq.v.). He had a 
bitch which brought forth a stick ; this he buried and from 
it sprang a vine. From its branches, 6fo1, the Ozolian 
Locrians were named, and Orestheus called his son 
Phytios, ‘Plant-man’. Athenacus, 35 a-b and Pausanias, 
10. 38. 1 (= Hecataeus of Miletus). For the connexion 
of the family with wine cf. OENEUS. IHJ R. 


ORGEONES (cpyedves), celebrants of religious rites 
(spy:a). Groups of worshippers already so called existed 
at Athens in the time of Solon, who guaranteed their 
rights of association. Another law, vanously attributed 
by modern scholars to Solon, Cleisthenes, and Pericles, 
obliged phirateres (see vWRATRIAT) to admit to thesr number 
both orgeones and homoyalaktes, 1.e. zennetat (see GENOS). 
Jt follows that at this time orgeones were Athenian citizens 
who did not belong to the amstocracy: but it cannot be 
assumed that they included all such. Solon’s law refers 
also to groups of baoc®ra, and the epigraphic evidence 
for religious associations, mainly of Hellenistic date, 
reveals the co-existence of orgeunes, thiasotat (see TIHIASOS), 
and groups who used neither term. Each group of 
orgeones resembled a genos in being an organized corpora- 
tion with a local shrine or shrines, property, funds, a 
constitution and officers, and in meeting periodically to 
worship and feust, to pass decrees, and to enrol new 
members: but, although membership was to some extent 
hereditary, the original principle of association was not 
kinship, and the specific object of worship not a supposed 
ancestor, but one or more minor local gods or heroes, 
or foreign deities such as Bendis (q.v.) and the Anatolian 
mother-goddess (see CYBELL), to whose cults alien orveones 
werc admitted. T'he last argeones known to us worshipped 
the Semitic goddess Belela, in the early third century 
A.D. The appellation is little met with outside Attica. 


E. Ziebarth, Dus griechische Vereinswesen (1896), sec indexes; 
F. Poland, Geschichte der griechischen Vereinswesens (1909), sec 
index u1; Busolt Swoboda, Griech Staatsk 4, sve indexes; W. S. 
Ferguson, Harv. Theol Rev. 1944, 61 fl, A. D. Nock, ibid. 141 ff. 
thenett, Fist. Athen. Const. see index; A. Andrewes, JHS 1901, 
rf ,N G. L. Hammond, ibid. 76 ff. See also CLUBS, GREEK. 'T. J. C. 


ORIBASIUS (c. a.p. 320-c. 400), Greek medical writer. 
Born in Pergamum, he studied medicine at Alexandria 
under Zeno of Cyprus, and practised in Asia Minor, He 
became the personal physician of Julian (q.v.), who took 
him to Gaul (355). Closely involved in the proclamation 
of Julian as Emperor (361), Oribasius accompanied him 
until his death in Mesopotamia (363). Banished for a time 
to Gothic territory, Oribasius was soon recalled by the 
Emperor Valens and continued to practise his profession 
until an advanced age. His principal works are a collection 
of excerpts from Galen—now lost—and the Collectiones 
medicae (‘Iatpixai ouvayuryai), a vast compilation of 
excerpts from earlicr medical writers, from Alcmaeon of 
Croton (c. 500 B.C.) to Oribasius’ contemporaries Phil- 
agrius and Adamantius. Both of these works were written 
at the behest of Julian. Of the 70 (or 72) books of the 
Collectiones only 25 survive entire; but the rest can be in 
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part reconstructed from the Synopsis ad Eustathium, and 
the treatise Ad Funapium, epitomes of the Collectiones in 
9 books and 4 books respectively made by Oribasius him- 
self, and from various excerpts and summarics, some of 
which are still unpublished. Oribasius was a convinced 
pagan, and his medical encyclopedia 1s a product of the 
vain effort of Julian and his circle to recall the classical 
past. For the medical historian its importance lies in the 
large number of excerpts from lost writers—particularly 
those of the Roman Period—which it preserves, usually 
with a precise reference to the source; Oribasrus adds 
nothing of his own. His work was constantly quoted and 
excerpted by early Byzantine medical writers, the Synopsis 
and the Ad Eunaptum were twice translated into Latin 
in Ostrogothic Italy, and Syriac and Arabic translations 
of portions of Oribasius’ work form one of the principal 
channels by which knowledge of Greek medicine reached 
the Islamic world. 

CMG vı; I. Dioch in M. Neuburger and J Pagel, Handbuch der 


Geschichte der Medizin 1 (1902), 513 f., H. O. Scluoder, PW Suppl. 
97. 797 II. R. B. 


ORIENTATION is the placing of any person or thing 
so as to front a definite point, generally a quarter of the 
compass, ar north or south. This was not infrequently 
done in building ancient temples. In Greece they com- 
monly faced more or less due cust (e.g. the Parthenon), 
although cxamples of other positions are not wanting 
(e.g. Apollo at Bassac has the long axis N.-S.). 'I'his 
may be a consequence of the cast being the lucky quarter, 
that from which Jight comes. If so, the same motives 
were at work in determining the position of a Greek augur, 
who regularly faced north and counted lucky those omens 
which appeared on the right (e.g. Jad 12. 237 ff., where 
‘right’ and ‘east’ are expheitly identified). Contrast, 
however, Hippocrates, Hepi dtatrys ofewy, & (Kuhl- 
wan), which says the left is the lucky side m some cases; 
cf. Psellus (ed. Hercher), Philol. 1853, 107, 23 tf. To 
curse one turned west (Lysias 6. 51), and occasionally 
the dead were buried facing west (Plut. Solon 10; ef. 
Rose, CR 1920, 141 ff., for suggestions). In Italy the 
common augural position and the correct direction for an 
Etruscan temple were facing south; tor the former, how- 
ever, there was also an eastward position (Livy 1. 18. 6; 
cf. Rose, JRS 1923, 82 ff.). In general a templum had 
two axes, N.-S. and L.W. Racial diflerences may have 
something to do with this. Sporadic examples of Italian 
graves apparently oriented have been found (F. von 
Duhn, Italische Graberkunde 1 (1924), index under 
‘Oricnticrung’). H. J. R. 


ORIENTIUS, a Gaul of the fifth century a.n. who 


composed an elegiac exhortation to a Christian life. 


ORIGEN (1) (OrIGENES ADAMANTIUS) (probably A.D. 
185 or 186 to 254 or 255; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 7. 1, Hieron. 
De Vir. Ill. 54) was born at Alexandria of Christian 
parents. Iis life is known to us chiefly trom Eusebius, 
who devoted the greater part of the sixth book of his 
Ecclestastical History to him, collected many of his letters 
(now lost), and joined with Origen’s pupil Pamphilus in 
writing an Apology for Origen, of which one book is 
extant in a translation by Rufinus (Mignone, PG xvii. 521- 
616). Origen received his education from his father 
Leonides (who perished in 202 ın the persecution under 
Septimius Severus) and later in the Catechetical School 
of Alexandria under Pantaenus and Clement (q.v.). He 
became a teacher and was so successful that, though still 
a layman, he was recognized, at first informally then in 
203 officially, as head of the School. In order better to 
understand pagan thought he attended the Neoplatonic 
lectures of Ammonius Saccas. He also visited Rome. 


ORIGEN 


Literally applying the precept in Matthew xix. 12, he 
underwent castration (Euseb. Hist. Eecl. 6. 8). His career 
as a teacher was interrupted in 215 by the massacre of 
Alexandnans known as the Fury of Caracalla. Origen 
withdrew to Palestine, but after a time was recalled by his 
bishop Demetrius. lie now engaged in extensive literary 
work and acquired such personal influence m the Eastern 
Church as to become its unofficial arbiter. On a journey 
to Greece in this capacity he allowed himself, without the 
consent of his bishop, to be ordained priest by the 
bishops of Caesarea and Jerusalem (c. 230). l'his irregu- 
larity caused umbrage to Demetrius, who may also have 
taken exception to certain elements in Origen’s teaching. 
Origen was banished trom Alexandria and deposed trom 
the presbyterate, on what precise grounds 1s not known; 
but the decision was disregarded in Palestine, and Origen 
In 231 settled at Cacsarea where he continued his labours. 
In the Decian persecution (250-1) he was repeatedly 
tortured. [lis health gave way and he died at Tyre at the 
age of 6g. 

WORKS 

Origen's writings were voluminous and their range 
wide, but only a small proportion has survived. Le was a 
ploncer in teatual criticism: of the Bible, in exegesis, and 
In systematic theology. 

(1) Critical. This chief work in this sphere was the 
Hexapla, begun before 231 and not completed till 244-5. 
In it were set out in six columns (a) the Hebrew text of 
the O'T., (6) the same transliterated m Greek characters, 
(c) and (d) the two Greek versions thereof by Aquila and 
Symmachus, (e) the LXX, (J) the revision of this by 
Theodotuon Only afew fragments of the work are extant. 
Ongen's critical work led him into controversy with 
Julius Africanus; lus Letter to Africanus survives. 

(2) Exegeti al. We wrote commentaries on the greater 
parit of Scripture. Some of these took the form of scholia 
on obscure passages; others of honulies on numerous 
books of the OUT. and N'T., many of which homilies 
are preserved in the original or im Latin translanons by 
Jerome or Rutinus; others again, topo: or volumes, are 
elaborate commentaries on divers books of the O.T , and 
on the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John (fragments 
or considerable parts of some of these are extant). Origen’s 
mu thod of cxepesis was allegorical, secking out a moral 
as well as a mystical sense m the literal words. 

(3) Doctrinal, "The De principus (llep apxõv) is a 
remarkable exposition of Christian dogma written before 
Origen left Alexandria. Setting out from certain points of 
doctrine pven by the tradition of the Church, he pro- 
ceeds by speculation to show how these cun ‘be arranged 
as a whole by the help cither of statements of Scripture 
or of the methods of exact reasoning’ (DCB iv. 119). 
Considerable fragments of the original Greek survive; 
and the work is preserved in full in a ‘translation’, tre- 
quently adjusted in the interests of orthodoxy, by Rufinus. 

(4) Apologetic. A certain Celsus, a Platonist and ‘an 
enlightened advocate of the reformed paganism’ (Bigg), 
had, probably in 176, in his “loyos aàņnðýs written an 
elaborate indictment of Chmnistianity. Origen’s reply, 
Contra Celsum, written c. 249, Which survives, deals with 
this point by point. 

(5) Devotional. 'l'wo of Origen’s works in this category 
have come down to us, De Oratione (Tlepi eùxñs) and 
Exhortatio ad martyrium (Llpotpemtuxos mpos paprúpiov). 
The former, written probably c. 231, treats of prayer 
In its various aspects. “The latter was written ¢. 235 to 
his friends Ambrosius and Protoctetus, who suffered in 
the persecution under Maximin. l 

The Philocalia 1s a collection of excerpts from Origen’s 
writings by Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil. Jt preserves 
the original text of many passages known otherwise only 
in Latin translations and is interesting as showing what 
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in the fourth century were regarded us characteristic 
points in Origen’s teaching. 

Origen exerted great influence and Icft important 
schools of followers; but the venturesome nature of his 
speculations aroused controversy, and he himself came 
repeatedly under ecclesiastical condemnation. 


TEXTS) Opera omma, C. de la Rue (Pans, 1734-59); C. II. E. 
Lommatzsch (1831 48); Magne, PG xu-xvu, Origenes M erke, m 
Dre greichischen christlichen Scinftstelter Roy #1.) Origents Philocaka, 
ed J. A Robinson (1893) His ‘Discourse with Hera leides’, dia- 
covered in 1941 on Toura papvius, cd. J Scherer, Publication, de la 
Soe. Fouad J de Papyrologie, Textes et documents 1x (L aro, t949) 

PRANSLATIONS Contra Celsum, 1. Chadwick (1953, with intio- 
ducuon and notes), De Prinapns, G W. Butterworth (1936); De 
Oratione, E. G. Jay (1954), Philocaha, Ci. lewis (1911) 

GENLRAL LITERATURE Euseb iist. Eccl. bk. 6, Jerome, De Var. 
Ul. 54, B_ F. Westcottin DCD, s.v ,C Pigg, The Christian Platonets 
of sllexandria (1880, revised 1913); O Bardenhewer, Geschichte der 
altkırechhchen Lit 1i? (1914), 96 ft-; B. J. Kidd, History of the Church 
lo A D gor (1922)1, ch 15, F. de Faye, Origene, su vie, son œuvre, sa 

nsec, 7 vols. (1923 8), D Damléou, Origen (Parm, 1948, Engl. 
Tr. 1955), 1] Chadwich, Early Christian Thought and the Classical 
Tradition (1906). 


ORIGEN (2), Platonist philosopher, third century a.p. 
lake his Christian namesake and contemporary, he 1s 
said to have studied under Ammons (q v. 2) Saccas; but 
Cadiou’s reduction of the two to a single person 1s hard 
to reconcile with the available evidence. He wrote only 
two works, both now lost, Hepi Tw day.ovey and "Ori poros 
mortis o Paoiders (Porph. Plot. 3. 30); the latter utle 
refers to his refusal to distinguish the Creator from the 
Supreme God as Numenius and Plotinus did (Procl. 
Theol. Plat. 2. 4). 


Zaller, Phil d Gr ws. 28, 514 ff.; R. Cadiou, La Jeunesse d’ Origene 
(1076), ch Y, K-O. Weber, Origenes der Neuplutunmker (1962: 
includes collection of fragments). E. R. D. 


ORION ('Q(a)piwrv), in mythology, a gigantic hunter, 
identical, at least in name, with the constellation as early 
as Homer (Zl. 18. 486, cf. Od. 11. 572-5), an unpre- 
cedentedly early star-myth. He was Eos’ love and killed 
by Artemis (Od. 5. 121-4), bigger and handsomer even 
than the Aloadac (q.v.; Od. 11. 309-10). A part of his 
story in later authors 1s evidently astral; he pursued the 
Pleads, or Pleione their mother (schol. Pind. Nem. 2. 
16), a clear reference to the relative position of the 
constellations. 

‘There is some reason for saying that he is Bocotian. 
A rather late legend (Aiistomachus in Hyginus, Poet. 
Astr. 2. 34; see Frazer on Ovid, Fasti §. 404) says that 
IIyneus, eponym of IIyriac, asked for offspring from 
three gods (their names vary) whom he had hospitably 
received. They made water (obpynoav) on a bull’s hide 
and bade him bury it; in tine a child was born, which he 
called Union, the name afterwards becoming Orion. 
For more Bocotian legends about him see Rose, Handb. 
Gk. Myth. 116; Küentzle ın Roscher’s Lexikon iin. 
1028 ft. He is also connected with Chios. Ile loved 
Merope, daughter of Oenopion ('Wime-face’), king of 
that island, but Oenopion disapproved, made him drunk, 
and blinded him. Fle theretore waded through the sea 
(in one version he 1s Poseidon’s son, and has the power 
to walk through water) til! he came to the furthest cast, 
and there got his sight back from the sun's rays. He was 
finally killed by Artemis for insulting her, or by a 
scorpion sent by Earth, because he boasted that he would 
kill all animals. he story varies greatly in detail; sce 
Kiuentzle’s art., cited above. 

Cf. S. Eitrem in Symb. Os! vu 53 ff. 


ORMENUS, (1) father of Ctesius king of the island 
Syrie and grandfather of Eumaeus (Od. 15. 414). (2) 
Name of two Trojan warriors, 71. 8. 274 and 12. 187. 
(3) Eponym of the city Ormenion on the Gulf of Pagasae 
(Demetrius of Scepsis in Strabo 9. 438, cf. Jl. 9. 448). 
HI. J. R. 


H. J. R. 


ORNAMENTA 
ORNAMENTA ofa specific magisterial rank (consularia, 


praetoria, quaestoria) were granted sparingly 1n the late 
Roman Republic and increasingly in the Empire. To 
members of the Senate (especially princes of the imperial 
housc) they gave, for voting ın the Senate, the status of 
(but not, as far as their careers were concerned, promotion 
to) a higher rank (thus differing from adlectio (q.v.)). For 
those outside the Senate—under Tiberius, equestrians; 
under Claudius, freedmen (Narcissus (q.v. 2) received 
quaestoria, Pallas (q.v. 3) praetoria, ornamenta)— they 
gave, m costume, attendance, and precedence at public 
festivities and in burial ceremonies, the rights of ex- 
consuls, ex-practors, etc. (In the municipia (q.v-) similar 
honorary magisterial distinctions were conferred.) Under 
the Empire when the triumph (q.v.) was the prerogative 
of the Emperor, successful generals, to whom (riumphatia 
ornamenta were awarded, could on public occasions 
carry the insignia (e.g. the laurel crown) which belonged 
under the Republic to those who had celebrated 
triumphs. J P.B. 


ORODES II (c. 56-r. 38 n.c.), son of Phraates II of 
Parthia and brother of Mathridates IH (Dio Cass. 39. 
56), with whom he disputed the throne in a struggle 
lasting many ycars, and finally gamed sole control. In 
53, when Parthia was threatened by a Roman invasion, 
Orodes marched against Rome’s ally Armenia, while his 
general Suren opposed Crassus in Mesopotamia, After 
the Roman defeat at Carrhae, Orodes’ son Pacorus 
invaded Syra unsuccessfully. During the civil wars the 
Parthians sided against Caesar and the Caesarians and in 
40 B.C. Parthian armies overran Syria, Palestine, and 
much of southern Asia Minor. Antony’s general, Venti- 
dius, however, had defeated and cjected them by 38, 
killing Pacorus. ‘The inconsolable Orodes was murdered 
by his son Phraates IV (q.v.) shortly after appointing him 
his successor. 
For Orodes I and INI, see ARSACIDS. 


Con portraits: Wroth, R.M.C Parthia. M S D;E W.G. 


ORONTES (modern Nahr el ‘Asi), chief river of Syria, 
Jt rises near Heliopohs (Baalbek), flows north-cast past 
Emesa (Foms) and Arethusa, bends west past Epiphania 
(Hama) and then, below Apamea, flows due north, and 
finally south-west through Antioch, to enter the Mediter- 
ranean below Seleucia Picria, after a journey of 170 miles. 
Strabo’s statement (16. 2. 5 ff.) that it flows partly under- 
ground and his aetiological story of Orontes, who ts said 
to have bridged it and given ıt its name, are without 
foundation. (It appears as A-ra-an-tu on an inscription of 
Assurnasirpal.) Its valley was renowned for its fertility 
(Strabo, loc. cit.) and has always been the main route 
followed by traffic and armies from the north making for 
Egypt. E. W.G. 


OROPUS, a coastal district on the north-east frontier 
between Boeotia and Attica with its centre at Skala 
Oropou, belonged geographically to Bocotia, of which ıt 
was originally part. By the beginning of the fifth century 
it had been annexed to Attica, but not incorporated; it 
was lost in 412, and changed hands repeatedly later, 
being most often Bocotian. It was the landward end of 
the nearest Athenian route for supplies from Euboca 
(Thuc. 7. 28), a position that favoured the Oropians and 
probably gained for them their reputation as grasping 
custom-house officers ({Dicaearchus| fr. 59. 7, in FIG n. 
256). In the territory was the Sanctuary of Amphiaraus 
(q.v.), whose cult and Jegend were probably brought 
from Thebes at the end of the fifth century. Oracles were 
given by the interpretation of dreams and cures effected. 
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The chief remains are of a temple, stoa (perhaps for incu- 
bation), and theatre of the third century. 


Paus r. 34 and Frazer ad loc.; E. Fiechter, Das Theater m Oropas 
(1930), E. Kirsten and W. Kraker, Griechenlandkunde* (1y62), 178 fì. 
CW. J. E. 


OROSIUS, Pautus, a Spaniard, presbyter at an early 
age, filed before the Vandals to Africa ın A.D. 414 and 
became a pupil of Augustine (q.v.). His Commomtorinim 
de errore Priscillianistarum et Origenistarum led Augustine 
to address to him a work on the subject. During a visit 
to the East, at Jerusalem in 415, he prosecuted Pelagius 
(q.v.) for heresy. On his rcturn Augustine moved him 
to write a Christian chronicle, the Historiae adversum 
Paganos, ın seven books, from the creation of the world 
to the founding and history of Rome until A.D. 417. The 
chronology followed Eusebius and Hicronymus (Jerome); 
the Roman account drew on pagan sources, including an 
epitome of Livy, Tacitus’ Histories, Justin, and Lutro- 
pius; the work gave the perspective of Augustine’s City 
of God. 


Ed. K Zangemeister (Teubner, 1889); CSEL xviii for Com- 
monitorium. cf. H. Svennung, Orosiana (1922), A. Momuphiuano, 
Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in Fourth eau (1963), 

D. 


87 ff., yg. A li. Mc 


ORPHEUS, the founder of Orphism, generally said to 
be a Thracian. His fame in Greek myth as a singer 1s 
due to the poems in which the Orphic doctrines and 
myths were set forth. A metope found under the treasure- 
house of the Sicyonmians at Delphi represents him (the 
inscription reads ’Opdds) on board the Argo with a lyre m 
hisarms The first mention ın hterature 1s found in Ibycus 
or perhaps jn Alcacus. Aeschylus and Euripides say that 
he attracted trees and wild beasts and cven stones and 
was able to charm whom he wished. In vase and wall 
paintings, even in the Catacombs, he 1s often represented 
singing. ‘he Christians referred the representation to 
the Prince of Peace of whom Isaiah speaks. The best- 
known myth tells how his wife Eurydice was killed by 
the bite of a snake, and Orpheus went down to the 
Underworld and persuaded its lord to allow him to 
bring her back on the condition that he should not turn 
round and look at her before he reached the upper world. 
There may have existed an carly version, in which the 
ending was happv; but the common tradition that he was 
not able to fulfil the condition existed probably in the 
fifth century n.C. The myth 1s probably connected with 
some Orphic poem called the ‘Descent into the Under- 
world’. Another myth, also represented 1n vase paintings, 
tells that Orpheus was killed and dismembered by 
Thracian women or Maenads. His severed head floated 
singing to Lesbos. This myth was the subject of Aeschy- 
lus’ tragedy Bassarae. Some scholars think that Orpheus 
in fact may have been a real personage, the founder of 
Orphic religion, others take him to be purely mythical. 
'The question must be left undecided. 

From the carly classical period Orpheus playing to the 
Thracian men or killed by the Thracian women became 
popular subjects in Attic vase-painting. Polygnotus 
showed him in the Underworld, and the subject appears 
in later art, as does the oracular head. Orpheus charming 
the beasts 1s a popular subject in Roman art. 


O. Kem, Orpheus (1920), M P. Nilsson, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1915, 
186 ff; W. K. C Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion? (1952), 25 fI ; 
R. Bohme, Orpheus. Das Alter des Kitharoden (1984, very speculative). 
Alcacus as restored in EF Thnehl, Anth Lwyr. Graec 1°, fr Ro, 129 In 
art, Brommer, Vasenlisten’, 355 ff M.P.N,J.H.C, C. M.R. 


ORPHIC LITERATURE. Many pocms were in 
circulation at an early date under the name of Orpheus 
(q.v.). Euripides and Hippias hint at their existence, 
Plato is the first to quote verses from them, and Aristotle 
speaks of the ‘so-called Orphic epics’. The fame of 
Orphcus as a singer is, apart from his mythical reputation, 
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due to these poems. It 1s said that Onomacritus, who lived 
at the court of Pisistratus, wrote Orphic poems. A few 
fragments are preserved. For their content and meaning 
see ORPHISM. A hst of Orphic poems and authors, due to 
an Alexandrian scholar, Epigenes, 1s preserved in Clement 
of Alexandria and the Suda. T'he majority of these poems 
are pseudepigrapha. Vhe dates and personalities of the 
alleged authors are unknown to us and were unknown to 
Epigenes himself. ‘The most important poem was the 
Rhapsodic Theogony, from which Neoplatunic writers 
quote many passages. Its age is controversial; most prob- 
ably it ıs a compilation, not very much earlier than the 
authors who quote it, but it may have incorporated earlier 
elements. Under the name of Orpheus are preserved some 
late poems: the Argonautica, which is dependent on 
Apollonius Rhodius, the Lithica (on precious stones), 
which has hardly anything to do with Orphism, and a 
number of Ilymns to various gods, probably composed 
in Asia Minor in the Roman age. ‘lhe poems are edited 
together with the fragments by E. Abel, Orphica (1885). 
As regards the fragments this defective edition 1s super- 
seded by the fundamental work of O. Kern, Fragmenta 
Or phicorum (1922); idem, ‘Die Herkunft des orphischen 
Hymunoenbuchs’ in Genethliakon C. Robert (1910), 89 ff. 

M. P. N. 


ORPHISM, a religious movement originating in the 
archaic age, the fist Greek religion which had a founder 
(see ORPHEUS) and laid down its doctrines in texts (see 
ORPHIC LITERATURE). "he early poems being lost, our 
knowledge ot the Orphic system depends on late sources. 
lt comprised a cosmogony and an anthropogony. At the 
head of the cosmoyony was Chronos, the ‘Time which 
never grows old; of hun were born Auther (g.v.), Chaos, 
and Erebus. Chronos formed an egy in the Aither and 
from this Phanes (q.v.) sprang forth, the creator and 
first king of the gods. Elis daughter Night assisted him 
and bore to htm Uranus and Guea. Then follows the 
common myth of Kronos and Zeus. Zeus was praised as 
the beginning, the nuddle, and the end of all; the contra- 
diction thus tinphed to the creation by Phanes was solved 
by the statement that Zeus swallowed Phanes and all was 
created anew. By Demeter Zeus had the daughter Korc- 
Persephone who bore Dionysus, who was also (but not by 
the specifically Orphic writers) named Zagreus. Zeus 
wanted to hand over his royal power to the child, but the 
wicked ‘litans lured tt to them with toys, tore ıt to pieces, 
and devoured tts limbs. Yet Athena saved its heart and 
brought ıt to Zeus, and of him a new Dionysus, the son of 
Semele, was born. The Titans were struck by the light- 
ning of Zeus and burned to ashes; froin the soot man was 
formed. 

The important question is how much of this belongs 
to the old Orphism of the sixth and even the seventh 
centuries N.C. in which it spread abroad, especially in 
Attica and south Italy. Plato quotes an Orphic verse 
referring to the six generations of Orphic cosmogony, 
and Aristuphancs ın his Birds (685 ff.) expounds a 
cosmogony which shows some likeness with that quoted 
ahove, It begins with Chaos, Night, Darkness, and 
Tartarus, adding that neither earth, nor air, nor heaven 
existed. Black-winged Night bore a wind-cgg in the bosom 
of Darkness and from this emerged Eros (who takes the 
place of Phanes), gold-winged and like the swift whirl- 
winds. ‘The high-sounding epithets betray the imitation 
of hieratic poetry. But significantly the role of Zeus as the 
second creator is lacking. A litt!e later Isocrates testifics 
to the fuct that Orpheus more than others told crude and 
immoral stories of the gods. So far Orphism was depen- 
dent on old cosmogonic myths, embodying crude folk- 
tule motives, and especially on Hesiod, but enlarged 
them and developed them in a speculative sense, 
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The anthropogony is in fact the only really original 
contribution of Orphism to the development of religious 
thought. The kiling of Dionysus-Zagreus is mentuoned 
by Pausanias in a reference to an Orphic poem attributed 
to Onomacritus; he says that Onomacritus took over the 
name of the Titans from Homer and instituted orgia for 
Dionysus and invented the story that the Titans caused 
the sufferings of Dionysus. ‘I'he authenticity of this infor- 
mation can hardly be doubted, for Plato speaks of the 
“Titanic nature’ of man as a proverbial saying in the sense 
of his innate evil nature, which can only be understood as 
referring to the crime of the Titans as told by the Orphics. 
Because man had been formed of the ashes of the ‘Titans 
who had devoured the Divine Child, he contains within 
himself something of the divine and something of the 
evil ‘Titanic nature. Pindar tells that those who can give 
Persephone atonement for her ancient gricf (1.e. the 
devouring of her child) are reborn to higher hfe. Further, 
Plato says that the followers of Orpheus called the body 
a prison of the soul, and that others with comparable 
ideas called it (o@pa) a tomb (ujpa). First it is to be noted 
that evidently the body 1s the evil and the soul the divine 
pait of man. Abstinence from killing anımals and cating 
their flesh was the best known feature of Orphic hfe, 
noted, e.g., by Euripides and Plato. T'he reason for this 
prohibition may be found tn the uncleanness of the body 
or in the crime of the ‘Titans or most probably in the 
behef in metempsychosis (see TRANSMIGHATION). This 
belief is not expressly ascribed to the Orphics, but it may 
be inferred from the fragment of Pindar quoted above, 
and itis to be remembcred that Orphism 1s no isolated 
religious phenomenon but ıs in various ways related to 
the mystic movements and beliefs of the archaic age 
which it took up and systematized. Plato tells of sorcerers 
who produced books by Musaeus and Orpheus and 
through sacrifices according to these and pastimes culled 
initiations promised deliverance and purification from 
guilt and from pains ın the after-life: the righteous were 
to be rewarded by a symposiutn in the Nether World. 
The Orphics had appropriated the belief in punishments 
in the Underworld. ‘Though ıt was not peculiar to them 
it had a special note: whosoever had not undergone the 
purifications in this life was to lie m the mire im the 
Nether World; the initiated and righteous were to live 
in happiness. This belief appealed to the broad public 
and was important for Orphic practice. In the archaic age 
there was a tendency, opposed to general Greek ideas, to 
scorn this life and to attribute a higher value to the other 
hfe in which the soul 1s freed from the fetters of the body. 
‘This is consistent with Orphism. Gold leaves from the 
HIellenistic age, found in tombs ın south Italy and Crete, 
contain verses to be spoken on arrival in the Underworld, 
in which the dead man presents himself as a child of 
Earth and Heaven and asks for a drink from the Lake of 
Memory; it is also said that he has escaped from the 
sorrowful wheel. ‘These texts may not be specifically 
Orphic, but at least they belong to a kindred movement. 

Although Dionysus is an important Orphic god, there 
is an apparent hostility between the adherents of Orpheus 
and those of Dionysus. This is understandable from the 
fact that the Orphics transformed the central sacred rite 
of the orgia, the omophagy, into the primeval crime of 
the Titans. On the other hand, Orpheus is connected 
with Apollo; he is even sometimes said to be his son. The 
reason 1s that both laid stress on purifications and right- 
eousness. The Orphic view of man involved a mental 
attitude of self-denial and seriousness in religious matters; 
it required cthics of a high standard. Hut its high ideas 
were mixed up with crude myths and base pricsts and 
charlatans misused them ın practice. In the classical age 
it was despised; only Pindar and Plato understood its 
great thoughts. It sunk down to rise again with the 
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recrudescence of mystic ideas in a later age. See also 
AFTER-LIFE. 


C. A, Lobeck, Aglaophamus (1829); W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus 
and Greek Religion? (1952, with full biblbography), I. M. [.anforth, 
T'he Arts of Orpheus (1 04). Nilsson, GGFR a 678 fi., L. Moulinier, 
Orphée et l'Orphisme a l'epoque classique (1955); Kern, Orph. frag. 

M. P.N., J. ILC. 


ORTYGIA, old name of Delos (‘Quail Island’); its 
nymph was identificd with Asteria (q.v.). But as some 
half-dozen other places were colled Ortygia, it 18 by no 
means certain that all references (e.g. Od. 5. 123) are to 
Delos. See SYRACUSF. 

Hofer in Roacher’s Lexikon, s.v, 


OSCANS (‘Om«oli, Opici, Obsci, Osci), prehistoric 
inhabitants of southern Italy. Their orginal habitat, 
Campania (q.v.) and much else, gradually shrank. They 
may be identical with the historical Aurunci (Ausones, 
with rhotucism and -co suffix) (qq.v.). When Sabelli (q-v.) 
replaced them in Campania and elsewhere, their name 
survived for the newcomers’ language, which the ancients 
called ‘Oscan’. Samnites, Frentam, Campan, Lucan, 
Bruttii, Mamertini, and Apuli all spoke Oscan, the three 
first-named writing it in a modified Jetruscan alphabet, 
the others in Greek or Latin characters. The dialects of 
the central Italian Pacligm, Marrucim, Vestini, Marsi, 
Sabini, and Aequi(?) resembled Oscan. Many Oscan 
inscriptions survive, mostly dating from 300 tuo go B.C. 
Oscan with Volscian and Umbrian forms one group of 
Italic languages, Latin and Faliscan forming the other. 
It differs greatly from Latin in sound changes, word 
forms, und vocabulary, less im syntax (see DIALECTS, 
ITALIC). Official and educated classes in Italy long con- 
tinued to use Oscan; but the Social War ensured its 
ultimate displacement by Latın. Strabo (5. 233) makes 
the astonishing statement that Atellane farces, the only 
QOscan hterary form known to us, were performed in 
Oscan at Rome in his day. Certainly the language was 
still spoken at Pompeu in A.D. 79 and in country districts 
survived even longer. 


) Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy (1977), 110, 301 (with 
bibhography), L. Vetter, Handbuch der itahschen Dralekte (1953), 
14., E. Pulgram, The Tongues of Italy (U S.A 1958). L Y S. 


OSIRIS represented the deceased Pharaoh. He dicd, 
was brought to a new life, and reigned inthe Underworld. 
He was associated with fertility, and m Herodotus (2. 
344) 18 identified with Dionysus. ‘The Egyptians beheved 
that men (and sacred animals as well) were identified 
with Osiris, hence Osirified, in the next life. In TIcllen- 
istic times, although the name and character of Sarapis 
indicate his relationship to Osiris, the latter appears 
sometimes in the cult of the Egyptian deities along with 
Sarapis, Isis, Anubis, and Harpocratcs. In Egypt Osiris 
remained primarily the god of the Underworld. With 
the construction of the elaborate mysteries of Isis and 
their spread throughout the Roman Empire, Osiris 
travelled along with Isis as a central figure in the liturgical 
and ritual drama. 

ANCIENT Sources (Greek and Latin). Th. 
Historiae Religioms Aegyptiacae (1922 5) 

MODERN Lirrnarurr. A. Erman, Die Religion der Agvpter (1944); 
Cumont, Rel. or., G. Roeder, art. ‘Usire' in Roschet’s Lexikon, 
H. Kees, Totenglauben und E asada E (ak der alten Ägypter 
poen 190 tf.; id. Der Götterglaube im alten Agypten (1941), 111 ff ; 
“razer, Adoms, Attis, Osiris (1906), 209 ff. TL A.D. 


Hopfner, Fortes 


OSROENE, kingdom in north-west Mesopotamia, 
bounded on three sides by the Khabar and Euphrates, 
and on the north by Mt. Masius. In the second century 
B.C. it broke away from Seleucid control and formed a 
separate kingdom with Edessa (q.v.) as its capital. Its 
kings bore Semitic names, and the population was mainly 
Aramean, with an admixture of Greeks and Parthians. 
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As a Parthian vassal State and a buffer between two 
empires Osroéne played a prominent and ambiguous 
role ın the struggle between Rome and Parthia. After the 
campaigns of L. Verus it became a Roman dependency, 
later a province. Long coveted and more than once over- 
run by the Sassanids, ıt was at last conquered by the 
Arabs (a.b. 638). 

A king-list survives in a Syriac chronicle ascribed to 
Dionysius of Tell-Mahré (probably c. a.D. 800). Of its 
kings, named Abgar, the following may be noted: 
Abgar I (94-68 n.c.); II (68—53), the betrayer of Crassus; 
V (4 B.C.—A.D. 7 and 13-57), famous for his spurious 
correspondence with Christ; VII (109-16), who enter- 
tained Trajan in Edessa; L. Aelius Septimius Abgar VIII 
(177-212; 212-14 jointly with his son), who became a 
Christian. 

A. von Gutsehmid, Untersuchungen über dhe Geschichte des 


Komigsrewhs Osroéne (1887), bI, B.M.C Arabia, Mesopotama and 
Persia, A. R. Bellinger, Y¥CLS 1935, 14217 M.S. D., E. W. G. 


OSSA, a mountain of nearly 6,500 feet in Thessalian 
Magnesia. On the north it 15 separated from the massif 
of Olympus by the defile of Tempe (q.v.), but on the 
south it forms with Pelion an almost unbroken wall which 
shuts off the interior of ‘Thessaly from the sea. 


OSTIA, at the Tiber’s mouth, some 16 miles from Rome, 
was, according to the main Roman tradition, the first 
Roman colony, founded by King Ancus Marcius (q.v. 1), 
in orde: to provide salt. ‘The carhest traces of settlement, 
however, beneath late republican Ostia, are not earher 
than 350 B.C., and most scholars have rejected the tradi- 
tion. But an carlier scttlement associated with salt work- 
ings would have been outside the Roman Ostia now 
largely excavated, and the area near the medieval salt- 
beds has not yet been fully explored. 

The earhest Ostia known to us was a rectangular 
fort of some §4$ acres, protected by strong walls of Fidenae 
tufa. The plan of straight streets intersecting at right 
angles was largely preserved through later rebuilding 
and the Forum of imperial Ostia marked the centre ot 
the fourth-century colony. ‘This colony was probably the 
first of a series along the western coast of Italy designed 
to protect the coast against raiders, for Rome had yet no 
fleet. 

The confrontation with Carthage in the third century 
forced Rome to develop her navy and Ostia became 
Rome's main naval base; in the Hanmibalic War the 
squadron based on Ostia is frequently mentioned 1n 
Livy’s narrative. But when Carthage had been crushed 
the need for maintaining a strong navy scemed to have 
lapsed and Ostia became more important to Rome as a 
harbour town providing the essential services for the 
ships that brought goods from overseas to Rome. 

Durmg the second century Rome's defeat of Carthage 
and castern victories led to a sharp increase in her 
imports. ‘he growmg population depended increas- 
ingly on imported corn and growing wealth increased the 
appetite for luxuries as well as necessities; the river 
harbour at Ostia became much buster. Sinaller merchant- 
men could make the journey up river to Rome, combining 
oars with sail, but the larger merchantmen and particu- 
larly the grain carriers had to unload their cargoes at 
Ostia, where they were stored until they could be sent 
up-stream in small boats that werc rowed or towed. The 
increase in the shipping that used Ostia’s harbour attracted 
more men to the town, and building extended outside 
the walls. Between the main street and the river, the 
area most important to trade, building was controlled and 
the plan remains orthodox and regular into the Empire; 
but the area south of the main street remained irregular. 
The first extension of Ostia was probably on the Rome- 
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side; later the town spread towards the coast and the 
river mouth. 

Ostia’s importance to Rome is well illustrated hy the 
fighting between Marians and Sullans. When Marius 
(q.v. 1) returned from Africa (87) he captured Ostia 
before advancing on Rome; he knew that by controlling 
Ostia and the Tiber he could starve Rome. Later (c. 68) 
Ostia was raided and sacked by pirates. But these set- 
backs were not lasting. More serious were the unsettled 
years following Cacsar’s murder, especially when Sextus 
Pompeius controlled the western seas. Few towns in 
Italy can have felt more rehef than Ostia when Augustus 
brought back peace, security, and trade. A reflection of 
the Augustan revival can be seen in new building. Agrippa 
(q.v. 3) may have been responsible for Ostia’s first per- 
manent theatre, to which was added a large area sur- 
rounded by colonnades where local and overseus traders 
advertised their business. At the north end of the Forum 
a Capitolium was built. Under Augustus’ two successors 
new building included a temple of Rome and Augustus 
and an aqueduct which freed the growing population 
from dependence on wells. 

The growth of Osua was further stimulated when 
Claudius built a new harbour some 2 miles to the north 
(see Pporrus). Later Trajan added an inner land-locked 
basin as the Cluudian harbour did not give adequate 
protection agamst sudden storms. The great improve- 
ment in harbour facilities, and the increased accumula- 
tion of wealth in Rome, especially in the emperor’s hands, 
increased) Rome's demand for imports and Ostia’s 
population increased to meet the new demands. In the 
two generations that followed the budding of Trajan’s 
harbour Ostia’s prosperity reached its peak, and great 
changes came im the town’s architecture and im the 
composition of her governing class. 

The most striking feature of Ostia’s rebuilding under 
Trajan and Hadrian was the domination of tall brick 
apartment blocks, which replaced the atrium-type ‘Pom- 
pean’ houses of the late Republic. ‘These blocks, re- 
flecting contemporary housing at Rome, were designed 
for an expanding population im an area limited by town 
wills and cemeteries, but they seem to have had little of 
the squalor that the writers of the period imply for Rome. 
Individual apartments vary in size but many of them have 
seven or more rooms In the three-quarters of the town 
now excavated there is no recognizable slum area, though 
the living quarters over the shops, which line nearly 
every street, were probably overcrowded and badly hit. 
Independent houses which were not uncommon im the 
late Republic become much rarer in the second century 
A.D. and when built they were much more economic in 
space than the old atrrum houses. On the other hand, the 
number of villas on the sea-shore to the south of the 
town steadily increased, among the new builders being 
the Younger Pliny. 

Second-century Ostia was more attractive in its private 
and public buildings and in its arncnities than we expect 
a harbour town to be. The minn streets were lined with 
arcades; in the big blocks the elevations were unspoilt by 
fussy decoration and relied on the spacing and scale of 
their windows for their effect. Few houses had their own 
water suppiy, but pubhe cisterns ted from the aqueduct 
were liberally distributed. The drainage system and 
sanitation were considerably better than England knew 
before the middle of the nineteenth century. ‘The Forum 
became an impressive centre when Hadrian built a new 
Capitolium on a high platform et the north end, facing 
the Julio-Claudian temple of Rome and Augustus at the 
south end. Along the west side ran a large basilica. 
Public baths provided the main recreation, steadily 
increasing in number unt there were at least seventeen 
sets, the three largest being handsomely equipped with 
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sculpture and mosaics. There was alao a small theatre 
and an amphitheatre, which has not yet been excavated. 
Statues of emperors and local dignitaries were to he seen 
in public gardens as well as public buildings. Ostia’s vital 
importance to Rome ensured the favour of emperors and 
the growth in trade encouraged public bencfactions. 

Great changes came over the governing class durmg 
the Ernpire. In the Republic and Karly Empire the town 
seems to have been controlled by a comparatively small 
group of families whose members could expect to hold 
the duovirate several times. "Whe wider distribution of 
wealth from increasing trade broke down social barriers 
and the second-century records include many new men. 
Some have come to Ostia fromm other towns, others are 
the sons of men who came to Ostia as slaves. Itis probable 
that slaves did most of the hard manual work and they 
may have accounted for nearly half the population (c. 
50,000); but good service could win fieedomn early and 
though freedmen were deburred from oflice they could 
earn enough money to ensure that their sons entered the 
Council. They themselves meanwhile could rise to office 
in the trade guilds, where there was no distinction be- 
tween freedman and freeborn. 

The religious pattern changed no less. From the 
Republic we have evidence for the cults of Vulcan, 
Castor and Pollux, Hercules, and other Roman gods. 
Foreign cults spread quickly and widely in the Empire. 
Cybele was probably the first to be adopted. Later came 
the Egyptian gods and, probably not until the Antonine 
period, Mithras, who eventually could claim no less than 
fifteen lodges. Of Christianity there 1s little firm evidence 
hefore the third century but we may be certain that ma 
town so closely linked with Rome there was a Christian 
community m the second century. ‘here was also very 
Jittle evidence indeed of Judaism until in 1962 a large 
synagogue was discovered near the ancient sea-shore. 
But though onental cults were popular in second-century 
Ostia the old temples of Hercules and the other gods of 
the Roman tradition were kept in repair and attracted 
worshippers. 

Ostia flourished through the Antonine period and 
Septimius Severus left his mark on the town. But the 
confusion of the third century, with its rapid succession 
of brief reigns and contracting trade, led to the decline of 
Ostia and the shifting of emphasis to Portus (q v.). There 
was little new building and much less trade But by the 
fourth century the town had acquired a new character. 
The big apartment blocks were being neglected, and 
when fires destroyed them they were not rebuilt. By 
contrast a large number of new mdependent houses were 
built ın all parts of the town, which show that there were 
still rich men in Ostia. These houses, which vary con- 
siderably ın plan, make lavish use of marble and lay 
great emphasis on the play of water within the house. 
Lead pipes with the owner's name reveal that among 
them were Roman senators. When St. Augustine stayed 
at Ostia with his mother Monica before returning to 
Africa he could stay with friends, probably known to him 
by their connexion with Africa. Ostia had become more 
a residential than a trading town and as at Rome ın the 
Senate so among Ostia’s rich men there were kcen 
opponents of Christianity. When the last bid to restore 
paganism was made in 392 it is significant that the temple 
of Hercules at Ostia was restored. Some of the Mithraea 
that have been excavated were violently destroyed. The 
struggle between Christianity and Mithraism probably 
continued long after Constantine’s conversion. 

During the fourth century Ostia could remain a 
congenial setting for the rich, but the middle class which 
depended on trade had collapsed, and there was a wide 
gulf between rich and poor, In the fifth century life 
became increasingly insecure from invading armies and 
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aca raiders. A much-reduced population hung on until 
mn the ninth century the Pope built and fortified a small 
new settlement, Gregoriopolis, on the Romeward side of 
the old town. Ostia was left to become a quarry tor 
builders and treasure hunters until publicly organized 
excavation started in the nineteenth century. 

Ostia's ser Hane are collected in G/L xiv and supplement; 
a second supplement arranges the inscriptions topographically. 
L Paschetto, Oura Coloma Romana (1912); J) Carcopino, Virgile 
el les ormes d'Ovtie (1919), R Meiggs, Raman Ostia (1960); Sca 


di Ostia, a series of volumes on different aspects of Ostia, beginning 
In 1954 and contanuing. R. M. 


OSTORIUS SCAPULA, Pupus, of equestrian 
famıly, consul suffectus before A.D. 47, when he succeeded 
Plautius as governor of Britain. He consolidated a frontier 
for Britain along the Severn, Tees, and Trent rivers 
with the Fosse Way as a line of communication in the 
rear, while the hinterland was secured by a coloma at 
Camulodunum (Colchester). Attempts at the offensive 
against Welsh tribes were less successful: an advance 
to the Irish sea proved premature; and though Ostorius 
defeated Caratacus, somewhere in the Marches, he was 
unable to subdue the Silures and Ordovices of Wales, 
and diced worn out in A.D. §2. 


Tac. Ann. 12. 41-9 Collingwood—Myres, Roman Britan, oi ff ; 
G Webster, Arch. Journ 1958, 49 ff.;1) R Dudley and G. Webster, 
The Roman Conquest of Britain, a D 43-57 (1905), ch. 5. C. E.S. 


OSTRACA. Potsherds were not habitually used for 
writing in Greece, except as voting tablets at Athens. 
In Egypt such use began after the Greek conquest; the 
first dated example fs of 274 B.C. Nearly all early Ptole- 
maic ostraca are tax-receipts; later, orders and lists are 
common, and letters, school exercises, magical spells, 
and religious texts, pagan or Christian, were insciibed 
on them. The Thebaid is the most prolific source of 
ostraca of all periods, especially Thebes itself, with 
Hermonthis and Crocodilopolis; a fair number have 
come from Elephantine and Coptos; a single group is 
recorded from Pselcis in Nubia, another from ‘Ventyra. 
Oxyrhynchus has produced some hundreds, nearly all 
Byzantine. In the Fayam they are rare before Roman 
times; one lot from Philadelphia is the only considerable 
find of Ptolemaic date; under the Empire they occur on 
most town-sites till e. A.D. 400. No ostraca have been 
reported from the Delta, Outside Egypt Latın ostraca 
have been found near Carthage. Except in the laym, 
few have been obtained by scientific excavation: they 
are usually found in ancient rubbish-mounds or in 
house-ruins. 

U, Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Aervpten und Nubien (1899); 
{mainly Thebaid] A. H Gardiner, H ‘Thompson, and J G = Milne, 
Theban Ostraca (1913), P.M Meyer, Griechische Texte aus Aegypten 
(1916), P. Viereck, Ostraca aus Brussel und Berlin (1922); id. 
Ostraka der Bibliothek zu Strassburg (1923), L Amundsen, Ostraca 
Osloensia (1933); Claire Prénux, Ostraca grecs au Musee de Brooklyn 
(1948); [Fayàm] BP. Grenfell, A. S Hant, und ID. G Hogarth, 
Favům Towns and their Papyrt (1900), P. Jouguct, Ostraka du 
Fayoum (1902), P Viereck and F Zucker, Papyrt, Ostraka und 
Wachstafeln aus Philadelphia (19260), L. Amundsen, Greek Ostraca 
in the Umversity of Michigan Collecnon (1935), [Oxyrhynchus) 
E FE Fund Arch. Rep 1903/4. 16, 1904/5, 15; 1905/6, 14, 1906/7, 9; 
'Tentyra] J G Milne, Arch. Pap vi (1913), 125 H, [All districts] 

G Tart, Greek Ostraca n the Bodleran Library etc. 1 (1930), 1 (1955, 
ed. J. G. ‘Tat, and CI Prénux), |Carthage] R. Cagnat and A Merlin, 
‘Ostraka latins de Carthage (Journ Sav. 1911, 514). Pubheations of 


texts ın penodicals are mostly reproduced ın Presmtgke—Hilabel, 
Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Aegypten. ].G.M 


OSTRACISM (corpaxtopos) in Athens in the fifth 
century B.C. was a method of banishing for ten years 
a prominent citizen who had become unpopular. Each 
year in the sixth prytany (see PRYTANEIS) the question 
whether an ostracism should be held that ycar was put to 
the vote in the ekklesia (q.v.). If the people voted in favour 
of holding an ostracism, it took place on a day shortly 
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afterwards, probably in the eighth prytany. It was held in 
the agora under the supervision of the archontes (q.v.) and 
the boule (q.v.). Each citizen who wished to vote wrote 
on a potsherd (dc07paxov) the name of the citizen whom 
he wished to be banıshed. The voters were marshalled 
by phylaı(q.v.)ın enclosures erected for the occasion, 
to ensure that no one put in more than one ostrakon. 
When all had voted, the ostraka were counted, and, 
provided that there was a total of at least 6,000, the man 
whose nume appeared on the largest number was ostra- 
azed. (An alternative view, attributed to Philochorus, 
FGrH 428 F 30, 1s that the ostracism was valid only if at 
least 6,000 ostraka were cast against one man.) The man 
ostracized had to leave the country within ten days and 
remain in exile for ten years, but he did not forfeit his 
citizenship or property, and at the end of the ten years 
he could return to live in Athens without any disgrace or 
disability. 

The date of the institution of ostracism has been 
a matter of dispute. According to the standard account 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. 22) the law about it was introduced by 
Cleisthenes (q.v. 1) in 508/7, but the first ostracism was 
not held until 487. Some modern scholars accept this 
account, and offer various conjectural explanations of the 
twenty years’ interval, Others maintain that the law 
cannot have been passed until shortly before the first 
ostracism in 487, and that Cleisthenes therefore was not 
its author; a statement attributed to Androtion (GrH 
324 F 6) has been adduced ın support of this view, but 
there is no general agreement about its interpretation or 
value. A third view, that the ostracism m 487 was not the 
earliest, and that Cleisthenes himself was the first victim 
of his own law (Ael. VH 13. 24), 18 generally rejected. 

The man ostracized m 487 was Hipparchus son of 
Charmus, a relative of the ex-tyrant Llippias (q v. 1). He 
was followed in 486 by Megacles, one of the Alemaeonidae 
(q.v ), and in 485 by some other adherent of Jlippras’ 
family. No doubt these three had all become unpopular 
because it was thought that they favoured the Persian 
invaders and the restoration of the tyranny. Xanthippus 
(q.v. 1) was ostracized in 484, and Aristides (q.v. 1) in 
482; but both of these returned from exile in 480, when 
an amnesty was declared in an attempt to muster the full 
strength of Athens to resist the invasion of Xeraes. Other 
prominent men known to have been ostracized are 
Themistocles (q v.) about 470, Cimon (q.v.) m 461, and 
Thucydides (q v. 1) son of Melesias in 443. Hlyperbolus 
(q.v.) was the last victim of the system; his ostiacism 1s 
usually dated ın 417, though some scholars have placed it 
m 416 or 415. Ostracism then fell out of use, although the 
Jaw authorizing it remaimed in force in the fourth century. 
"he graphe paranomon (q.v.) was found to be a more 
convement method of attacking politicians. 

It is often hard to tell why a particular man waa 
ostracized. Sometimes (as in the cases of Cimon and 
Thucydides) the Athenians seem to have ostracized a 
man to express their rejection of a policy for which he 
stood and their support for an opposing leader; thus an 
ostracism might serve a purpose similar to that of a modern 
general clection. But no doubt individual citizens were 
often actuated by personal malice or other non-political 
motives, as 19 illustrated by the story of the yokel who 
wished to vote against Aristides because he was tired of 
hearing him called ‘the Just’ (Plut. Arist. 7. 7). 

Many hundreds of ostraka have been found in modern 
excavations, Most of them date from the period before 
480. The names include not only all the men whom we 
know to have been actually ostracized, but also a con- 
siderable number of others. Some are men quite unknown 
tous, and it may well be that they were not prominent 
politicians but merely had an odd vote cast against them 
by some malicious personal acquaintance. Particularly 
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intcresting is a find of 190 ostraka all inscribed with 
the name of 'Themistocles by only a few different hands 
(Hesp. 1938, 228 ff.). Presumably they were prepared for 
distribution by his opponents. This suggests that he was 
the victim of an organized campaign, and it illustrates the 
importance.of ostracism as a political weapon in fifth- 
century Athens. 

Ostracism existed also at Argos, Megara, and Miletus. 
At Syracuse there was a similar system called ‘petalism’, 
because the names were written on olive leaves (méraAa). 


A. E. Raubitschek, A¥%Arch. 1951, 221 ff., and CI 1952-3, 113 S1.; 
Hignett, Hest. Athen. Const. 159 .; F. Jacoby, FGrIT ui b Suppl. 
(1954), commentary on 424 F 6 and 328 I’ 30, R. Werner, Athenaeum 
1958, 48 f1.; A. R. Hands, JHS 1959, 69 Ñ ; D. Kagan, Fesp. 1961, 
393 fi. D. M. M. 


OTACILIUS (PW 12) CRASSUS, Trrvs, praetor in 
217 B.C., was balked of the consulship for 214 by Fabius 
Maximus; he received a second praetorship. He served 
in Sicily 216-211, raiding the African coast (215 and 
possibly in 211) and commanding a fleet at the siege of 
syracuse. His exploits in 212 (Livy 25. 31) and his 
candidature for the consulship before his death in 211 
are doubtful. On the relations of the Otacilu with the 
Fabii see J. Pinsent, Phoenix 1964, 18 fi. H. H. S. 


OTHO, Mancus Sarvius (PW 21) (A.D. 32-69), whose 
father received patrician rank from Claudius, was husband 
of Poppaea Sabina (q.v.) and friend ot Nero. As Nero 
fell in Jove with his wife (afterwards divorced), he was 
sent to Lusitania as governor in 5% and remained there 
until Nero’s death (68). He supported Galba (q.v. 1) and 
hoped to be his heir, Disappointed, he organized a con- 
spiracy amonr the Practoriins and was hailed Emperor 
(15 Jan. 69). He tried to appear as the legitimate successor 
of Nero. Egypt, Africa, and the legions of the Danube 
and the Euphrates declared for him. But the legions of 
the Rhine had already chosen Vitellius (q.v. 1), and their 
military prepurations were far advanced. By early March 
their advanced guard had crossed the Alps, and an 
Othomian expedition to southern Gaul achieved httle. 
His generals Vestricrus Spurinna and Annius Gallus (7) 
(qq.v.) held the line of the Po, but his armies trom the 
Danube arrived only gradually. Though defeated m a 
minor engagement the Vitellians were soon heavily 
reinforced: yet Otho insisted on a decisive battle before 
he could oppose equal strength. His troops advanced 
from Bedriacum, c. 22 mules cust of Cremona, and were 
irretrievably defeated. He committed suicide on 16 Apr. 69. 

QOtho’s profligacy seems not to have impaired his 
energy or his interest in government. But he was a slave 
to the Praetonans who had elevated him. 


Plutarch, Otho (conmmentary by E. G. Llardv, 1890); Suetonius, 
Otho (comm G, W. Mooney, 1930) A. Passerini, ‘Le due battaglie 
yresso Dednmacum’, Studi di antichnià offerte a E Cracert (1940), F. 
Chingner, ‘Die Geschichte Karer Othos bei Factus’, Sachs he Sh. 


Phil.-hist Ki. 1940. Sce abo on GALDA (1). A. M.; G. E. F. C. 


OVATIO wasa minor form of triumph (q.v.). It might be 
granted to a gencral who could not claim a full triumph, 
e.g. if his victory had not mvolved the destruction of a 
large number of the enemy or tf he had handed over his 
army to a successor. Ife entered Rome on foot or horse- 
back instead uf in a chariot, dressed in a toga praetexta 
and without a sceptre, wearing a wreath of myrtle mstead 
of laurel, and the procession was much less spectacular, 
For a list of Roman ovationes see PW, s.v. The last 
recorded one 1s in A.D. 47, that of Plautius (q.v. 4). 

H. H. S. 


OVID (PuuLius Ovmivs Naso, 43 B.C.—A.D. 17), poet, 
was born at Sulmo (q.v.) on 20 Mar. The story of his life 
is told in one of his own poems (Tr. 4. 10). He came of 
an old equestrian family and was intended by his father 
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for an official career. His studics at Rome under Arellius 
Fuscus and Porcius (2) Latro (qq.v.; see also DECLAMATIO) 
are described by the Elder Seneca (Contr. 2.2, 8, 9. 5. 17). 
He visited Athens (77. 1. 2. 77), probably in the course 
of a Grand Tour in the company of his friend the poet 
Macer (Pont. 2. 10. 21 ff.). After holding some minor 
judicial posts (Wilkinson, 15) he abandoned pubhc life 
for poetry. As one of the group of poets round Messalla 
(q.v. 3), who had encouraged his first poetical essays 
(Pont. 1. 7. 27 f.), Ovid stood somewhat apart from the 
main Augustan literary movement which centred on 
Maecenas. He knew Horace, and Propertius was his 
friend (77. 4. 10. 46), but his warmest tribute to a con- 
temporary poct is his elegy on the death of Tibullus (Am. 
3. 9), like himself a protégé of Messalla. It 1s possible to 
overestimate the political significance of these literary 
groupings, but the point may have some bearing on the 
problems of his exile (Wilkinson, 294; Thibault, 89 ft.). 
Ovid was married three times and had one daughter, 
probably by his second wife. His third wife was con- 
nected with the influential Paullus Fabius Maximus, the 
addressee of a famous Ode of Horace (4. 1; ct. Pont, 3. 
4). His poetry quickly brought him into prominence, and 
by a.D. 8 he wus the leading poct of Rome. In that year 
he was suddenly banished by Augustus to Tomis (q.v.) 
on the Black Sea, for reasons said to be notorious (77. 4. 
10. gg) but not explicitly described by him and never 
satisfactorily explained subsequently. Two counts against 
him are repeatedly referred to ın the poems of exilc: 
carmen, the Ars Amatora; and error, an indiscretion 
whose nature he does not specity, though he insists that 
it was not a crime (scelus). So much is clear, that Augustus 
took Ovid’s offence, whatever it was, as a decp personal 
affront (Tr. 2. 133 f.), but important objections can be 
made against all the theories hitherto proposed, and the 
problem, in default of turther evidence, must be regarded 
as insoluble. Augustus’ resentment seems to have been 
reflected in the choice of Tomis as the place of Ovid's 
exile. It was a superficially hellenized city on the extreme 
edge of the Roman Empire, subject to periodical attacks 
from the fierce tribes of the region; the Tristia and the 
Eptstulae ex Ponto are full of complaints of the dangers of 
the situation, of the miseries of the climate (these are cer- 
tainly not exaggerated), and, crucllest of all, of the spiri- 
tual and cultural isolation of the place. At Tomis, in spite 
of repeated appeals to Augustus and later to Tibcrius, 
Ovid passed what remained of his hfe. The date of his 
death 1s uncertain: Jerome gives A.D. 17, a date which it 1s 
perhaps hazardous to dispute on the evidence of fast. 1. 
223 ÍF. (cf. Bomer ad loc.). 


Works (all extant pocms written in elegiac couplets 
except the Metamorphoses). 

(1) Amores. Three books of love poems arranged on 
the Alexandnan-Augustan principles of artful disorder 
coupled with formal symmetry (book 1 contains fifteen 
poems; 2, 20; 3, 15). What we possess is a revised edition 
pubhshed shortly before the Ars (Ars Am. 3. 343); the 
original edition m five books may have appeared as carly 
as 20 R.C. (Munari ed. xv). The obvious resemblances to 
Tibullus and Propertius (Corinna as ‘heroine’ ~ Delia, 
Cynthia) should not be pressed: the mdividual turn 
which Ovid gave to the genre must be criticized on its 
merits (cf. Lee). Indeed it may be argued that the ‘move- 
ment’ (cf. W. Marg~R. Harder, Liebesgedichte (1962), 
168) of the Amores from acceptance of love und clegiic 
poetry (1. 1) to rejection of both (3. 15) 18 m some sort a 
criticism, as being almost a reductio ad absurdum, of 
Propertius. 

(2) Heroides (so called by Priscian, Gramm. Lat. ii. 
544 Keil; but cf. Ars Am. 3. 345 epistula. The correct 
form may have been Epistulae Heroidum: G. Luck, Die 
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rom. Liebeselegie (1961), 223 f.). These poems fall into 
two groups. 1-14 (the Ovidian authorship of 15, the 
Ep. Sapphus, is doubtful), published between the two 
editions of the Amores (Am. 2. 18), are Ictters from 
legendary women to absent husbands or lovers. Ovid may 
have owed the idea to Propertius (4. 3); in his hands the 
form 1s rather that of the dramatic monologue than the 
epistle, and the influence of his rhetorical traning in 
character-drawing (ethupoeia) can be clearly seen. He 
himself claimed originality for his treatment (Ars Am. 3. 
346). 16-21, formerly suspected but now generally and 
rightly attributed to Ovid, are in purrs (the idea apparently 
suggested by his friend Sabinus, Am. 2. 18. 27 f1.), with 
the gurl answering the man. Their date 1s disputed, but 
certain metrical features may suggest that they were 
composed contemporaneously with the Fasti (Latta, 2-7). 
Certainly they ure in Ovid’s most mature and assured 
manner, and in the variations given in each pair of letters 
to the basic theme of romantic love we may also see the 
influence of the Metamorphoses. 

(3) Medicamina Faciei Femineae. A pocm on 
cosmetics of which only 100 verses survive. It predated 
the third book of the Ars (Ars Am. 3. 205 f., also impor- 
tant for establishing the ttle of the poem). 

(4) Ars Amatoria (for the title cf. Sen. Contr. 3. 7. 2, 
Eutyches, G.L. v. 473 K.). A didactic poem ın three 
books on the arts of seduction and intrigue, published 
not before 1 n.C. (1. 171 {1.). Books 1-2, for men, were the 
origina] extent of the poem; book 3, for women, was 
added at their request. Ovid almost certainly took the 
hint for the poem trom Tibullus (1. 4), but Roman love- 
elegy had already shown a didactic tendency (Wheeler, 
CPhil. 1910-11); and the popularity of didactic poetry 
on frivolous themes ıs attested by Ovid himsclf (Zr. 2. 
471 tf.). The scale and treatment, however, are original: 
the parody of serous didactic literature, the brilliant 
vignettes of contemporary Roman society, the occasional 
note of satire, the mythological Mlustrations, and the 
vivacious wit that pervades the whole poem combine to 
render it unique in ancient hterature. Only Pope, m 
The Rape of the Lock, has excelled Ovid in this kind of 
writing. 

(5) Remedia Amoris. A mock-recantation, varying in 
clever and unexpected ways (Prinz, Wien. Stud. 1914, 
1917) the lessons of the Ars. It contains a striking self- 
vindication (361 ff.) against certain critics of Ovid's 
outspokenness. 

(6) Metamorphoses. An epic poem in fifteen books, 
Ovid's only surviving work in hexameters. Essentially it 
is a collection of stories from classical and Near-Eastern 
legend, given formal unity in three ways: (1) every story 
describes, or at least alludes to, a change of shape , (11) the 
stories are linked together in complexes of varying size, 
and the complexes are themselves hnked by elaborate 
devices of association and contrast; (i1) there is a chrono- 
logical progression from the great initial metamorphosis 
of Chaos to Order (Cosmos) to the (from the Augustan 
standpoint) culminating metamorphosis, the apothcosis 
of Julius Caesar, the intention being to achieve a con- 
tinuous poem (1. 4, perpetuum carmen). Vhis was the 
work on which Ovid rested his hopes of immortality (15. 
871 íl), and it is evident that he composed it with unusual 
care. Both theme and structure were Alexandrian. The 

idea of transformation had previously been exploited by 
Nicander, by the obscure Boios or Bo10(whose 'OpriBoyovia 
was apparently adapted by Macer, Tr. 4. 10. 43), and by 
Parthenius (qq.v.); the obvious model for a long poem 
formed from originally unconnected storics was Calli- 
machus’ Aetia, and Callimachean also is the ingenuity 
with which Ovid links and frames his episodes (criticized 
by Quintilian, Inst. 4. 1. 77; cf. Wilkinson, Ov:diana, 
231 ff.). For his material Ovid drew freely on the whole 
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range of Greek poetry, from Virgil (in the latter booka), 
and from many sources now inaccessible. In spite of all 
there debts the Metamorphoses is a highly original poem. 
Ovid perceived what later epic poets, except Lucan, 
would or could not perceive, that there could be no 
question of rivalling Virgil on his own ground; and he 
had the genius to adapt his apparently unsuitable matenal 
to the needs of an Augustan poem. The Metamorphoses 
ıs a contradiction in terms, a modern epic. It must have 
been composed contemporaneously with the Fast: from 
c. A.D. 2 onwards; it had not received its final revision at 
the tıme of his exile (77. 1. 7. 11 ff.). 

(7) Fasti. A poctical calendar of the Roman year with 
a book for each month. At the time of his exile it was 
incomplete, and only the first six books (Jan.—June) sur- 
vive. These were partially (1. 4; 2. 35) revised ut ‘l'omis. 
lere too Ovid's models were Alexandrian. His astronomy 
is indebted to Aratus’ Phaenomena (see ARAYUS 1), and his 
aetiological treatment of Roman history and religion to 
Callimachus, though a lead had already been given by 
Propertius (4. 2, 4, 9, 10). T'he Fast: is perhaps Ovid's 
least successtul work. As an attempt at a specifically 
Roman poem it lacks the spontaneity of his other work, 
and the elegiac couplet, though employed with astonish- 
mg virtuosity, is not a suitable medium for sustained 
narrative. It ıs un umportant source of information on 
Roman religion. 

(8) Tristia. Five books of poems addressed to the 
emperor, Ovid’s wife, and other (unnamed) persons at 
Rome. Book 1 was written on the journey to lomis and 
offers more variety and incident than the others; t and 
book 2 must have been dispatched shortly after Ovid's 
arrival in A.D. 9. Book 2 is an elaborate detence of the Ars 
Amatoria addressed to Augustus, valuable as a source for 
ancient literary history but extremely puzzling 1! seriously 
intended as an apologia (cf. Marg, Att 1n. 345 ff.). Books 
3—5 (A.D. 10-12) describe the rigours of his exile and 
plead for leniency. 

(9) Epistulae ex Ponto. Four books, distinguished 
from 1r. 3-5 only by the naming of all the addressees 
(Pont. 1. 1. 17 f.). Books 1-3 were put together from 
poems of various dates (Pont. 3. 9. 53) and published in 
A.D. 13; book 4 probably appearcd posthumously (4. 9 
written in 16). 

(10) Ibis. A curse directed at an unnamed enemy, 
possibly the man referred to several times in the risia 
(e.g. 1. 6. 13 f), published c. A.D. 11 (La Penna, vn-xıx). 
The idea for the poem and the name Ibis were borrowed 
from Callimachus’ attack on Apollonius; bis 53-0 seem 
to show that the Calliumachean or:ginal was in elegiacs, 
but otherwise the relationship between the two poems ts 
obscure. Rhetorical fertility and abstruse mythological 
Jearning combine to render the Jbis a technical tour de 
force, but it reads more like a literary exercise than genuine 
polemic. 

(11) Lost and spurious works. Ovid's tragedy Medea 
(7r. 2. 553) was praised by Quintilian (/nst. 10. 1. 98) and 
Tacitus (Dial. 12). ‘l'wo verses survive. The Giganto- 
machia ostensibly attested by Am. 2. 1. 11 ff. ıs probably 
a literary fiction (Wilkinson, 48 n.). The fragments of the 
lost works are collected by S. G. Owen (O.C.T. of 
Tristia, etc.) and F. W. Lenz (Paravia ed.? (1956) of 
Hatieutica, etc.). Neither the Halieuttca (Housman, CQ 
1907, 275 ff.) nor the Nux (Lee, Ovidiana, 457 ff.) is by 

vid. 

Man AND Poet. Ovid was born too late to be emotion- 
ally committed to the Augustan regime, as Virgil and 
Horace were; his commitment was rather to poetry itself 
(Tr. 4. 10. 41-2; cf. also G. Murray, Essays and Addresses 
(1922), 116). No ancient poet, not even Virgil, can have 
read more poetry and given back in his own work more 
of what he read and so made his own: for the fact that 


OVID 


much of the experience which he transmutes into poctry 
is literary experience docs not impuir its validity (cf. 
Kenney, 47 n. 1). The raw material of his art 1s human 
emotion; the history of his most characteristic work from 
the Amores to the Metamorphoses ıs the history of an 
exploration, steadily increasing in range and penctration, 
of the heart and its passions. His early training in the 
schools of declamation was calculated to encourage his 
preoccupation with the communication of emotion 
(pathos: cf. S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation (1949), 
62 Í.). It also stimulated his immense natural fertility of 
expression. Ovid's astonishing linguistic and metrical 
dexterity 1s the product of unobtrusive but far-reaching 
technical innovation. It 1s well known that he refined the 
already strict rules of the Latin elegiac couplet, but the 
metre has inherent limitations which even Ovid could not 
transcend. His complete domination of his medium can 
more profitably be studied in the Metamorphoses. tlis 
hexameter 18 not, as it tends to be represented, merely an 
emasculated version of Virgil’s: tas a uniquely suitable 
instrument created by Ovid fot the particular kind of 
epic he had chosen to write, allowing unobtrusive but 
effective variations in pace and colour as the tone of the 
narrative required. Its versatility becomes more apparent 
where cucumstances allow a comparison between hexa- 
meter and elegiac versions of the same story (c.g. Alet. 5. 
gpr th ~ Fast. 4. 407; Heinze, pusim, Wilkinson, 
279 f). What raises the poem to a position alongside 
the Aeneid (Wilamowitz, Lell. Dicht. 1. 241) 1s the trans- 
figuring ellect of Ovid's marvellous creative imagination 
on his stories, whether famuliar or recondite, grave or pay, 
and his ability to extract and illumunate whatever in them 
In any way contributes to our understanding ot humanity. 
It is in this extraordinary power to isolate the sipuificant 
moment in cach scene or cpisode that the sectet of his 
influence on later writers and artists must be sought. 
Ovid's detects are those of his qualities. Fie was not an 
Augustan as Tlorace and Virgil were Augustans: com- 
pared with the superbly controlled Aenerd the Meta- 
morphoses is exubcrantly unclassical, Non noravit mtia 
sua sed amavit, remarked Seneca (Contr. 2. 2. 12); and 
there are occasions (e.g. A7Tet. 13. 789 tl.) when bis dis- 
regard for the classical canons of restraint and proportion, 
always in the interest, it should be remarked, of a designed 
artistic effect, is almost insolent. Well it may be. Fvit in 
immensum fecunda licentia vatum (Am. 3. 12. 41): this ts 
the freedom of a genius that recognizes no laws but tts 
own. Ovid's poctry invites the reader to an enjoyment of 
the sensual universe that 1s uncorrupted by the pessi- 
mistic reservations fanuliarin Greek poctry from the very 
earliest times. If paicty on the whole predominates over 
sadness in his work, that is something that need not be 
excused: there is gravitas enough and to spare elsewhere 
in Roman hterature. It is, however, a mistake to label 
Ovid an unreflecting hedonist. Other poets surpass him 
in profundity, but his cathohe sensibility has no parallel 
in the literature of the ancient world. 

See ALEXANDRIANISM; ELEGIAC POETRY, LATIN; EPYL- 
LION. 


LiFe ann Works E. Martim, kimleitung zu Ovid (1934), H. 
Frankel, Ovid- a Moet between Two W orid (1945), *1.. P. Willanson, 
Ovid Recalled (1955), *J. C. Thibault, Lhe Mystery of Ovid's Exile 

1964). 
“TEXTS. Teubner (Merkel, Ehwald, Lenz); O C.T. (Kenney, Owen); 
J. P. Postgute’s Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, vol 1(Palmer, Edwards, 
Davies, Owen, |] Tousman). 

Enpitions (C ~ commentary, T = transJation): Complete works: 
licinsıiua Burman (C) (1727). Separate works. Am. P. Mandt (C) 
(1911), ®F. Munari (T) (41904). Her. A Palmer (C) (1898) Medic. 
A. Kunz (C) 881) Ars Am. F. Brandt (C) (1902). Rem. Am. (+ 
Med) F W Lenz(C, T) (1960) Met. P. Magnus (1914), M. Haupt, 
R. Ehwald (C), rev. M. von Albrecht (1906). Fasti. Sır ] G Frazer 
(C, T) (1929), F. Bomer (C, T) (10957 8) Tr. R. Merkel (+ Jb) (C) 
(1837); S. G. Owen (1889), book 2 S. G. Owen (C, T) (1924), book 
4: T. ). de Jonge (C) (1951). Pont. Book 1: %A. Scholte (C) (1933). 
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Ibis. R. Ellis (C) (1R81); 9A. La Penna (C ; 
*J. A Richmond (C) \ oe coc10s7 | Usleutics 

TRANSLATIONS With text, Loeb and Budd (French) senes. Verse 
translanons’ Am. C Marlowe (?1598) Ars Am. F A. Wright, The 
Lover's Handbook (1924). Met. A Golding (1 567), used by Shake- 
apeare. Greek prose versions by M, Planudes: Her. in Palmer's ed - 
Met a J. Peta rattan (N Rie oe vol 5, 1822) [Ars. Am., 

m., Rem. Am. P. E. basterling and E. J. Kenney, Oui 
(CES, Suppl 1, aos R J y diuna Gracca 

'TEXTUAL Cluttcism, Fre.. Her. ®II Doric, Untersuchungen zur 

berlieferungsgeschichte von Orwds Epistulae Heroirdum (Nahr. 
Akad Göttingen, 1960); *U. Latta, Die Stellung der Hoppelbrviefe ... 
im Gesamtwerk Ovids (diss. Marburg. 1903). Met. D A Sluter, 
Towards a text of the Metamorphoses of Ovid (192 ); K. Dursteler, 
Dhe Doppelfassungen in Ovids etamin phosen (diss. Hamburg, 1940); 
F. Munan, Cutalogue of the MSS of Ovid's Metamorphoses (Uni. 
London Inst Class. Stud Bulletin, Suppl 4, 1957). 

LIIFRARY CRISICISM, TIC: Frankel, Wilkinson, opp att E K. 
Rand. Ovid and ns Influence (1920); A R Zingerle, Ovidius und 
sen Verhältnis zu den 1 orgurgern (1869-71), R. Heimee, Ords 
elegische Fr zahlung (Bo sachs Akud. 1919) Individual works Am. 
Lee, “Venerorum lusor Amorum’, im Critical Essays an Roman 
Literature- Ilegy and Lyne, ed J. P. Sullivan (1962). Met. W. 
Ludwig, Struktur und Eimhewt der Metamorphosen Ovids (1905); H. 
Ous, Orid as an Epi Poet (1906). Tr., Pont. Kenney, “he poetry of 
Ovid's exile’, PONS 1065. See also Ourdrana, od N IL. Herescu 
(1958), Atti del Convegno internazionale ovidiano (1959). E JK. 


(* = with bibliography) 


OVINIUS, as tribune of the plebs, proposed a measure 
(the Lex Ovima or plebiscttum Oviniim) which formu- 
luted regulations fur the future enrolment of senators. The 
precise content of the enactment is obscure. That it was 
responsi ac for transferring the right to hold a lectio 
senatus trom consuls to censors ts a pure supposition. All 
that can be smd with assurance is that the censors were 
required by the law to give precedence in the lectio to all 
worthy cx-muagistrates (or possibly ex-curule magistrates). 
"The exercise of excessive personal or factional influence 
over the composition of the Senate was thus curbed, and 
for the future a guarantee of a seat in the Senate was 
afforded by the honourable tenure of high office. ‘The 
date of the measure 1s also in doubt, but the opposition 
aroused by the lectio of Appius Claudius the censor in 
312 B.C. has been thought to suggest that he was operating 
the procedure for the first urme. 


P Walleins, Le Senat de la republique romaine i 157 fC , 1 668 fT ; 
Mommsen, Rom. Sruatsr. wW 418i, F. Cassola, J gruppi politici 
romani (1902), 140. E. S.S. 


OXUS (*2fos, modern Amu Darya). This river was 
known by name to Herodotus and Aristotle, but was 
apparently confused by them with the Araxes (q.v.). 
It was discovered by Alexander, and some Indian 
merchandise was known to come by ıt, and thence by 
the Caspian and the rivers Cyrus and Phasis to the 
Euxine. But later information about ıt was from hearsay 
only, and the bchef persisted that it flowed into the 
Caspian-~-which may have been true of prehistoric times. 
lts efHux into the Aral Sea was never located by Greek 
geographers. 

Strabo 11. §14 18; Ptol. Grog. 6 Q-18. Warmington, Jndian 


Commerce, 26 -7, 337, N 70; Cary, Geographic Background, 19X f; 
‘Thomson, Hist Anc Geog. Xo, B5, 120 f., 172, 294. E. H. W. 


OXYRHYNCHUS (Behnesu) is now represented only 
by extensive mounds beyond the Bahr Yusuf to the 
west of the Nile, which have proved the richest source 
of pupyit in Egypt yet discovered. The first suentlic 
exploration of the sıte was by Grenfell and Hunt in 
1897; since their last campaign there m 1906 other 
diggers, official and unofficial, have reaped good harvests. 
The proportion of Ptolemaic papyri is small: most are 
Roman and Byzantine. Apart from the information 
derived trom these papyri, practically nothing is known 
of the history of the town. 

Kees, PW, s.v. Oxyrynchos, cols 2043 ff ;E G. Tumer, JEg Arch. 


1957, 78 ff ; id. Akten des VILL. Intern. Kongr far Papyrol (1955) 
141 fl.; Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, ı-xxxu (1898; ın progress). J. G. M. 


OXYRHYNCHUS 
OXYRHYNCHUS, The historian from. In 1906 


some yoo lines of a lost Greek historian were discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. The writer dealt in considerable 
detail with events sn the Greek world, 396-395 n.c., and 
was an authority of the first importance. The papyrus 
indicates a strict chronological arrangement by summers 
and winters, competent criticism and analysis of motives, 
a first-hand knowledge of the topography of Asia M mor, 
and certain details found in no other work on the period. 
It was probably a continuation of ‘Mhucydides beginning 
with the autumn of 411, was written between 387 and 
346, and its elaborate scale suggests that ıt covered only 
a short period, perhaps to the battle of Cnidos, 394. 
Three further fragments (ninety lines) were published in 
1949. 

lts authorship has been much discussed. Grenfell and 
Hunt (POxy. v. 842) preferred an attribution to Theo- 
pompus (q.v. 3), later strongly supported by E. Meyer; 
the case for Ephorus was ably argued by E. M. Walker, in 
spite of his previous advocacy of the shadowy Cratippus 
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(q.v.), and more recently F. Jacoby has argued for Dai- 
machus (q.v.). ‘The close resemblance of the text with 
Diodorus book 14 coupled with significant divergencies 
indicates that Diodorus’ source, Ephorus, had P, as the 
editors termed the author of the papyrus, before him for 
his universal history. Moreover, there is reliable evidence 
of the use which Ephorus made of Daimachus. However, 
the question of authorship does not yet admit of a definite 
solution. Iphorus and Theopompus are now largely dis- 
counted, the former on grounds of date and arrangement, 
the latter for reasons of style. As between Cratippus and 
Daimachus the evidence points towards the latter even if 
we reject Jacoby’s view that Cratippus was a late Hellen- 
istic writer (disputed by A. W. Gomme, CQ 1954, 53). 


FGrH n A 66 Hellemca Oxyrhyncha, O C.T.; V. Bartelotti, 
Hellenica Oxyrhyncha (1959), E. Meyci, Theopomps Hellentka (1909); 

M. Walker, The Hellemca Oxyrhynchia (1913); G L. Barber, 
The Historian E-phorus (1935), ch. 33 Il. Bloch, Harv. Stud., Suppl. 
Vol. 1940; G. T. Grithth, fifty Years of Glasstcal Scholarship (ed. 
Platnauet, 1954), 100, 1. A. F. Bruce, An Historical Commentary on 
the Liellenca Oxyrhynechta (1967). G. 1L. B 
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PACUVIUS, Marcus. Born in 220 B.C. in Brundisium, 
nephew and successor of Ennius, died aged about go. The 
name 1s Oscan and appears in the original form in an 
epigram by Pompilius (Varro, Sat. Men. 456). Gellius 
(1. 24) quotes an epitaph, striking in its modesty, perhaps 
by Pacuvius himself. Pliny (FHN 35. 19) reports a painting 
of the poct (who was a painter himself) in the temple of 
Hercules in the Forum Boarium. Only thirteen titles of 
plays are known and this may reflect a small output (he 
was the first Roman to confine himself to tragedy, as 
Plautus had done in comedy): only Antiopa indicates an 
original by Euripides (contrast Ennius and Accrus), 
several indicate Sophoclean originals, while others suggest 
post-Euripidean originals (cf. Accius). Cicero (Tuse. 2. 
48 fl.) praises the passage of Niptra, where the wounded 
Odysseus groans in pain, as better than that of Sophocles 
because Pacuvius has composed more stoically and had 
more regard for gravitas, A certain independence and 
Originality may well have characterized Pacuvius’ use of 
his Greck material: e.g. in Chryses a character scorns 
divination in an un-Sophoclean way but reminiscent ofa 
fragment of the Chrysippus of Euripides, which Pacuvius 
may have imported into the Sophoclean play. Pacuvius 
composed a praetexta with the title Paullus (certainly 
Aemilius Paullus, victor of Pydna m 168 n.c.), but of his 
Saturae nothing 1s known. His style was characterized by 
an exuberance of invention: bold coinages, ncologisms, 
Grecisms, and especially compound adjectives (like the 
infamous 408 R: Nerei repandtrostrum incurvicertvicum 
genus). Varro and Cicero considered him the greatest 
Roman tragic poet, the Aupgustans ranked him with 
Accius, and later gencrations (Quint. 10. 1. 97) inferior 
to Accius. 


E H. Warmmgton, Remains of Old Latin n (19016), 158 ff (with 
trans!.). Ribbeck, TRF?, Klotz, Scaen. Rom. Frag 1.111 ff F. Leo, 
Gesch. d rom. Lit. (1913), 226 ff M. Valsa, M. Pacuvtus, poète 
tragique (1957), L Manotti, Jntroduzione a Pacuvio (1990) a; MN 


PADUS (Ligurian Bodincus, Greek ’Hpidaves, modern 
Po): Italy’s longest river with numerous tributaries. 
It rises in the Cottian Alps, flows about 400 miles cast- 
ward through Cisalpine Gaul (q.v.), and enters the 
Adriatic near Ravenna. Its valley was inhabited ın pre- 


historic times by terramaricoli (see TERRAMARA), and from 
Etruscan days dikes have protected its reclaimed riparian 
lands. In antiquity navigation as far as Turin was 
possible but hazardous owing to the swift current. Since 
ancient times floods and the silt carmed down have 
considerably altered its lower course and delta. 


Polyb 2. 16; Strabo 2031.; 5 212, ante: Phnv, HN 4 Oe 22. 
C Jaami, H I raggio del Po (1937) with dull bibhe graphy, t. T 9. 


PAEAN. The Pacan seems originally to have been a 
hymn addressed to Apollo in his role as Healer (F. 1. 
473; schol. Ar. Plut. 636), but it was carly used for other 
purposes, such as (1) military, as in I. 22. 391, Aesch. 
Sept. 635, schol. Eur. Phoen. 1102; (2) sympotic, when 
all the guests sang it in unison atter the Lbations and 
before the symposium, as in Aleman fr. g8. 2, Aesch. 
Ag, 247, Ath. 149 c, Pl. Symp. 176 a, Xen. Symp 2.1; 
(3) on pubhc occasions such as the ratification of peace 
(Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 36; Arr. 7. 11); (4) in the Hellenistic 
age Pacans were addressed to successful imdividuals, 
such as Lysander (Plut. Lys. 18) and Titus Flamiminus 
(Plut. Flam. 16). Pacans were by no means confined to 
Apollo, but were also sung to Zeus (Xen. An. 3. 2. 9), 
Poseidon (id. Hell. 4. 7. 4), Dionysus, Asclepius, and 
Hygieia. See also HYMNS. C M.B. 


P(A)ELIGNI, a central Italian tribe always closely 
associated with the Marrucins, Marsı, and Vestini (qq.v.). 
"Their language greatly resembled Oscan (q.v.). Allies of 
Rome before 300 n.c., the Paeligni remamed loyal untl 
the Social War, when their principal town, Corfintum 
(q.v.), became the Italic capital. After go R.C. they were 
rapidly romanized. Ovid (q.v ), born at Sulmo (q.v.), 13 
their most celebrated native son. E T.S. 


PAEONIUS, Greek sculptor, native of Mende in 
"Thrace. He is known to us by an original work found m 
Olympia ın 1875—a marble statue of a flying Victory, 
mounted on a triangular base. The inscription on the 
latter states that the statue was dedicated by the Messcn- 
ians and Naupactians and that Paeonius made it. The 
occasion was evidently the victorious battle of Sphacteria 
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in 424 B.C., a date also suggested by the style of the statue 
with its transparent drapery and sweeping folds. Replicus 
of the head are in the Palazzo Venezia and the Vatican. 
The inscription on the base of the Victory also states that 
Paconius made the acroterial figures of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. Pausanias’ statement (5. 10. 6) that he 
was responsible also tor the East pediment of that temple 
must be due to a confusion, It was thought by Pomtow 
(PW Suppl. 1v, 1308 ff.) that the lost statue that surmounted 
a monument, likewise erected by the Messenians and 
Naupactians, at Delphi, was the bronze prototype of 
the marble Victory by Paeonius at Olympia. But this 
seems problematical, for (1) ıt ıs not certain that the 
monument in Delphi was surmounted by a Victory; 
(2) the inscription does not mention Pacomius as the 
sculptor; and (3) it was not customary ın {ifth-century 
Greece to make exact copies of other statues. 

G. M.A R. 


PAESTUM (locetduvia), coastal town of Lucania (q.v.), 
famous for its roses, pottery, well-preserved walls and 
Doric temples. Founded c. 600 B.c. with Doric-speaking 
colonists by Sybaris (q-v.), ıt quickly burgeoned. Lucan, 
who captured it c. 390, held it until 273 when Rome made 
it a Latin colony. Paestum stoutly resisted ITannibal and 
continued its municipal hte under the Empire until 
spreading marshes rendered its site uninhahitable. The 
so-called ‘Basilica’ (mid sixth century) and “Temple of 
Neptune’ (mid fifth century) were m fact dedicated to 
Hera, while the “Temple of Ceres’ (late sixth century), 
lying to the north, was dedicated to Athena. The 
museum houses interesting paintings from Sabellian 
tombs and remarkable sixth-century metopes from the 
Heraeum unearthed near by at the mouth of the Sslarus 
(modern Sele). 


A D. Vrendull, Paestan Pottery (1936); U Zanotti-Vianco 
Heraion alla foce del Sele (1952), IL Riemann, PH’ (1954), sv. 
‘Poseidon’ (with bibhography), L Krauss, Die Tempel von Puestum 
(1959), P C. Sestier, Paestum’ (1950). E T.S. 


PAETUS, Lucius Cagsrennius (PH 9), cos. A.D. 61, was 
ordered by Nero ın 61 or 62 as legate of Cappadocia to 
advance to Armenia. His mission failed and he capitu- 
lated to the Parthians on disgraceful terms in his camp 
at Rhandeia. Dismissed, but unpunished, in 70 he was 
appointed governor of Syria by Vespasian (whose 
relative he probably was) and in 72/3 annexed the kingdom 
of Commagene. A. M. 


PAGANALIA, Roman festival of the pagi, or village 
communities. hey were sacra publica (Festus, 284, 20 
Lindsay), but not pro populo, because not on behalf of the 
people as a whole. They are also called paganicae feriae, 
Varro, Ling. 6. 16, who says they were ‘agrı culturae 
causa susceptae’, and Paganalia, Macrob. Sat. 1. 16. 6, 
who lists them among ferie conceptiuae, or movable 
feasts. lII. J. R. 


PAGANUS, an inhabitant of a pagus (q.v.). Hence, by 
imperial times (as Tacitus, Hist. 3. 24, where Primus 
derisively calls the Practorians pagani, cf. Julius Caesar’s 
Quirites, Suet. Divus lulius 70; Pliny, Tra. 86 b), one 
who stays at home, a civilian. Hence, in Christian use, 
one who is not a miles Christi, a heathen ( fides pagana, 
Tert. De Corona 11, and so often; used also of non- 
Jews, cf. Augustine, Retract. 2. 43, who says it 1s the 
usual term for polytheists). But other authors (as Orosius 
1, prol. 9, Prudentius, c. Symm. 1. 449) imply that this 
use is derived from the sense of ‘rustic’, ‘uncultured’, 
rather than ‘civilian’, which is preferred by Latte, sh 7 z : 
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PAGASAE, a Thessalian city situated on the western 
shore of the land-locked Bay of Volos. After the decline 
of Tolcus (q.v.) it became the principal harbour-town of 
this area. It may originally have belonged to the Mapnetes 
(q.v.), but when occupied by the 'Thessalians it served 
as the port of Pherae. Since it Commanded the only con- 
venient outlet from the Thessalian pkun to the sea, it vir- 
tually monopolized the export of corn, meat, and slaves, 
thus contributing largely to the rise of the Pheracan 
tyranny. Philip captured Pagasae in 353 B.C. and sub- 
sequently terminated its dependence upon Pherae. Whe 
walls, probably built by Philip, are impressive, but the 
site was 1ll chosen, and Pagasac was later supplanted by 
Demetrias (q.v.). 


F Stáhhn and E. Meyer, Pagasar und Demetnas (1934), a detailed 
archaeological and historical account. H.D W. 


PAGUS, an area of land with its population as distin- 
guished from the oppidum or vicus (qq.v.) Which housed 
the inhabitants, was the smallest unit of the Italian 
territorial system. Every community, tribal or urbanized, 
consisted of a group of pagi, which thus persisted after 
the municipalization of Italy. Within the Roman State 
before go B.C. the pagi of those parts where the municipal 
system was undeveloped were the only intermediaries 
between the populus Romanus and the individual ciuzens. 
In the provinces agricultural immigrants from Italy 
settled in pagi, whereas groups of Romans in provincial 
towns were known as conventus. Such pagi, which were 
usually attached to the nearest Roman municipality, 
assisted the spread of Roman civilization in the neigh- 
bouring native civitas, whose oppidum the pagus might 
share, and with which it was eventually united as a muni- 
apium or coloma (qq.v.). The provincial communities 
also, especially the great cantons of Gaul, were some- 
times subdivided into pagi. ‘The administrative powers 
of a pagus varied with its compurative independence. 
In Italy they had boards of three or four aediles 
or magistri, Roman or peregrine pag: in the provinces 
might form a miniature res publica. 


For bibliography see MUNICIFIUM (Modern views (a) Republic). 
A.N S-W. 


PAIGNION, a title, of which jeu d'esprit is a rough 
equivalent, applied to various very different types of 
literature. It was used of the satirical pocms of Crates 
the Cynic and of poems of Philetas and Theocritus, 
and generally of effusions of a hght character (LSJ, 
s.v. maiyvov, IIL. 3). Gorgias (fr. 11. 21) similarly de- 
signates his Helena, the prototype of later essays in hght- 
hearted whitewashing and denigration composed by 
Isocrates (Helena) and later by Asiatic rhetoricians; cf. 
Polyb. 12. 26 b "Eyropiov Oepoirtov, Woyos [Iyvedorns. 
See also MIMUS and TECUNOPAIGNIA. J.D D. 


PAINTING. The Mycenaean rulers were inspired by 
the frescoes of the Cretan palaces to have their palaces 
decorated with wall-paintings of religious scenes, battle- 
scenes, scenes of hunting and sport, and decorative 
motifs. That any of this colourful and conventional art 
survived even in Athens, which escaped destruction, 18 
perhaps unlikely. Figure-painting starts again in the 
second half of the eighth century under the impact of 
imported oriental works (and perhaps of the epic). The 
scenes on geometric vases are in silhouctte with filling 
ornament; the composition 1s puratactic and completcly 
disregards spatial relations. From the late eighth century 
eyes, etc., are reserved, and later the silhouette changes 
gradually into outline; extreme parataxis is abandoncd, 
but figures are still composed of typical views—head 
profile with frontal eye, frontal body, profile legs (cf. 
particularly Proto-Attic and Melian vases). Corinth was 
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early famous for painting; her claim is justified by the 
clay metopes from Thermon, the elaborate scenes on 
Corinthian vases (650-550 B.C.) and the Pitsa wooden 
pictures (late 6th c.). From ¢. 625 B.C. the black-figure 
style predominates in Athens for vases and plaques; the 
red-figure style begins c. 530 B.c. After 540 B.C. forms are 
more rounded and clothing more decorative and claborate 
(see EXECIAS, ANDOCIDES 2), loman pictures of c. 525 D.C. 
are echoed by the Cacretan hydriae (Embassy to Achilles, 
Busiris, etc.). From c. 515 B.C. painters experiment with 
uneven stance, back views, frontal faces, etc., which later 
become common (see EUPHRONIUS, EUTHYMIDES; cf. Pliny 
on Ikumarus of Athens, figuras omms imitari ausum). 

In the early fifth century three-quarter faces and varied 
expressions, ascribed to Cunon of Cleonac, appear on 
the vases of the Cleophrades painter and his contem- 
poraries ; the frontal eye gradually changes into the profile 
eye. Between 470 and 4ho further advances were made by 
Micon (q.v.) and Polygnotus (q.v.); in their large pictures 
the surtace of the wall was divided by undulating lines 
representing hillocks, which supported o1 partly hid the 
serious figures of men ‘better than ourselves’, arranged in 
groups united by a common emotuon. The use of perspec- 
tive was greatly developed by Agatharchus (q.v.), puntung 
c. 430, and shading by Apollodorus, c. 430. Parrhasius 
(q.v.), painting from r. 450, achieved plastic effects by his 
outline; he also developed further the painting of facial 
expression. Aplaophon, c. 420, painted in the rich, sweet 
style, known frorn the vases of the Merdias painter (see 
MFIDIAS), Zeuxis (q.v.) united the romantic, emotional, 
and realistic tendencies of the Jate fifth century, the art 
which Plato rejected in the Republic. 

The Sicyonian school in the carly fourth century (see 
PAMPHILUS I and MELANTHIUS 2) in revolt against the 
colour eflects of Zeuxis, cte., msisted on line, composi- 
tion, and severity; their art mfluenced mirrors, :vories, 
and Attic and 'Tarenune vases, Aristides (q.v. 2) con- 
tinucd the cmotional tradition of Parrhaszus, etc.; he 
‘first painted soul, feelings, and passions’. Encaustic 
(q.v.), of Which Pausias (q.v.) was the first great master, 
made greater realism possible and he used his technique 
In punting flowers and vatrlands; Nicias, who unhke 
Pausias chose large subjects, made his figures stand out 
from the canvas (copies of his lo and Andromeda have 
heen recognized). Intenors are first quoted for the late 
fourth century—Alexander and Roxane by Aetion (q.v.) 
and Hoy blowing the fire by Anuphilus. A great artist in 
the late fourth century painted a Battle of Alexander with 
Darius, of which a mosaic copy survives, a brilliant 
composittuon of crowded figures in a shallow strip of 
space. The Pella mosaics with hunting and mythological 
scenes are late-fourth-century originals in the Sicyonian 
tradition. 

For later artists literary sources are Jess informative, 
and the contributions of different schools are difficult to 
assess. Art-collecting is attested for Ptolemy III and the 
Pergamenc kings, and copying begins at least in the mid 
second century. To the third century may be assigned 
the grave stele of Hediste from Pagasae und the original 
of the Women at breakfast by Dioscorides (mosaic; e. 
100 b.c.); both have shallow interior scenes. Hediste is a 
realistic portrait; the Women at breakfast and its com- 
panion, the Komos, are pictures of scenes from New 
Comedy. ‘The original of the Arcadia and Telephus from 
Herculaneum should from the subject be Pergamene, 
sccond century; the diagonal composition gives the 
picture considerable depth; the basket of fruit in the 
foreground is a still life, a descendant of Pausias’ flowers, 
a relative of Sosus’ Drinking doves, and an ancestor of 
small pictures in Pompei. 

A further step—to make landscape or architecture 
dominate human figures—was apparently taken in the 
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second century (perhaps in Alexandria), although it has 
only survived in Roman copies from the Esquiline and 
Boscorcale. 

In mainland Greece the mosaic in Delos with Diony- 
sus riding a panther reflects the same neo-classical style 
as the contemporary sculpture of Damophon (q.v.). 
Timomachus of Byzantium, the last great puinter 
recorded, painted Medea and Iphigema in the time of 
Juhus Caesar; reflections in Pompen show that his 
figures derived from the fourth century or earlier. The 
Aldobrandini marriage may also be an eclectic original 
of c. 50 B.C. 

Roman Italy was flooded with Greek originals from 
the carly third to the end ot the second century s.c., and 
from the early first century p.c. with Greek artists. 
Nothing 1s known of the technique of copying and adapt- 
ing. The small pictures (hike the tragic actor) appear true 
and good; the large (like the scenes in the Villa of the 
Mysteries) are coarse and unattractive. The so-called 
First Style of wall-pamting admitted pictures only in 
narrow friezes, usually at the top of the walls. "he Second 
Style begins m Pompei, Delos, and Athens carly in the 
first century 4.C.; the simple architecture leaves room for 
large pictures. 'The painted architecture of the Third 
Style (20 B.C.—4A.D. 20) is elaborate and fantastic, and 
frames academic groups set against a landscape back¢ loth. 
The pictures of the Fourth Style (extending into the 
Flavian period) are also set in fantastic architecture; and 
the painting is often impressionistic (cf. the putto in the 
Catacomb of Domitilla). 

The earliest of the Mummy portraits found in Epypt 
belong to the first century A.D.; the series lasts into the 
fourth century, most of the portraits (which were cut 
out of their frames and inserted in the mummies) are im 
the encaustic technique (q.v.), and many are excellent 
pictures. After the austerity of the Trajyanic period and 
the softer, more impressionistic style of the late second 
and third century, they begin to show the * icratic rigidity 
of Early Christian art, which also appears in contem- 
porary wall-paintings, mosaics, and the best drawings on 
gold glass. 

Reernt Works Gencral- FE Piubl, Malerei und Zenhnung der 
Crrechen (1924), Rumpf, Malerei u Zeichn., M H Swindler, Anaent 
Panting (1929) laterarv sources’ J. Overbeck, Antiken Schrift- 
uellen (1808), J J. Pollitt, The Art of Greece (1905). Special: M. 

obertson, Greek Panting (1959), M Pallotano, Etruscan Painting 


(1958), A Marun, Roman Painting (1957), P Devambez, Greek 
Painting (1962); A Stenico, Roman and Etruscan Painting (1903). 
Y.B L- 


PALAEMON, Quintus REMMIUS, a manumitted slave 
who under ‘liberius and Claudius won a reputation for 
his evil life, arrogance, and unusual learning. Martial 
(2. 86. 11) pours scorn on his verses. He was the first 
Roman to write a really comprehensive grammatical 
treatise (see GRAMMAR) which influenced all subsequent 
writers (c.g. Charisius, Diomedes, Priscian). The extant 
Ars Palaemonis (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 533; cf. also 
vi. 206) ıs apocryphal. 

See SCHOLARSIUP, LATIN, IN ANTIQUITY; Schanz- Horus, § 475; 


K. Barwick, Remmius Palaemon und die romische ars grammatica 
(1922) = Philol. Suppl. xv 2. J.F.M 


PALAEOGRAPHY is the science that studies writing 
upon papyrus, wax, parchment, and paper; it teaches us 
to read old writings and to observe their changes particu- 
larly for criteria of date and place. It 1s also concerned 
with the layout of the written leaf and the form of the 
book. We here confine ourselves to Greek and Latin 
writing, In both languages the written Ictters change 
under the influence of three forces: the first, the desire 
to make letters with less labour, and the second, the need 
of being legible, oppose each other; the third, regard for 
beauty, whether ın the individual letter, the linc as a 
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whole, or the page, tends to careful work, but sometimes 
the scrihe, forcing the letters into one mould to attain a 
pleasant regularity, makes them hard to distinguish. 

I. Writings may be classed as Mvok-hands and 
Cursives or everyday hands: both have existed side by 
side as far as our documents go back; the book-hand 18 
conservative, but the cursive may change very quickly; 
its forms tend to invade the book-hand. Hands are also 
divided into Mayuscules and Muinuscules: in Mayjuscules, 
comprising Capitals, Uncials, and early Cursives, the 
letters lie in the main between two parallel lines, though, 
e.g. ® in Greek or F in Latin Capitals and several letters 
in Latin Uncials (c.g. h and q) project above and below 
therm. Unicials is the name given to the catliest book- 
hand deviating from Capitals, marked by certain rounded 
forms. It means ‘inch-hivh’, being taken from Jerome’s 
attack upon the elaborate letters in gold and silver on 
purple parchment fashionable in his day. Later Cursive 
in both Greek and Latin developed many tall and tailed 
letters and these passed into the book-hands derived trom 
it. Such hands are called Minuscules, scripts in which the 
bodies of the letters he between two inner lines but the 
‘ascenders and descenders’ reach out towards two outer 
lines above and below; only one hne is actually ruled, 
upon which the letters stand, or trom which im Greek 
atter a.p. 1000 they hang 

2. The Material that seceive writing deeply influence 
its development, as agamst papyrus and paper, parch- 
ment encourages a more curetul and heavier style, wax 
produced in letters special deformations that have left 
their mark on all subsequent Latin writing, e.g. in d, g, f. 
Papyrus was the general material from classical times 
till the fourth century A.D., atter which it was, save in 
Egypt, a mere survival. In the fourth century parchment, 
hitherto rare though of very ancient use, won a sudden 
victory. Paper, adopted from China by Islam, spread 
through Lurope im the thirteenth to fifteenth centurics. 

3. Papyrus (tee raPYROLOGY), which did not stand 
folding well, was mostly used in the form of a roll, the 
text being in narrow columns; the criss-cross structure 
of papyrus guided the senbe in keeping these vertical 
and his lines regular ‘The bound book arose in Egypt in 
the second century a.D., though at first made of papyrus, 
it suited parchment better; its form was perhaps sug- 
gested by that of the wax codex of joined tablets. lts 
rise was probably associated with the spread of Christm- 
itv (see HOOKS). Writing on parchment involves elaborate 
cutting and folding of the double leaves which make up 
the quires, and Jaborious pricking and ruling to guide 
the scribe. ‘he methods of doing this may indicate date 
and place of writing. 

4. The Ink used on papyrus is finely divided catbon 
and gum (‘Indian ink’), chemically very stable but 
sensitive to damp. That used on parchment is a solution 
of oak-galls and iron, not always satisfactory chemically. 
Pens were of reed and in medieval times of quill. Writing 
on parchment was often erased and a new text written 
over it: this is culled a Palompsest (q.v.). The older writing 
may be read by photography under ultra-violet rays. 
The difficulty of reading manuscripts, apart from bad 
preservation, is due to the unfamihar forins of the letters, 
the non-divisiun of the words, and the use of abbrevia- 
tions. T'he first trouble is much increased by the presence 
under cursive influence of /rgatures, 1.c. combinations in 
which two or more letters are knotted together and lose 
their original shapes, e.g. &, a combination of C and T. 

§. Abbremations are divided into suspensions, in which 
the first letter or the beginning of a word is given but not 
the ending (sign: a dot or a transverse stroke); contrac- 
tions, giving the first Ictter, generally some of the middle 
of a word and always the last letter (sign: a tittle or 
horizontal stroke above); and specific signs denoting 
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particular words, syllables, or letters. These largely 
go back to ancient shorthand, c.g m Latin to the Notae 
Virontanae (see TACHYGRAPHY). Numerals ure marked 
by tittles, so sometimes foreign words, or by ftlunking 
signs, also used for ‘quotes’. A letter wrongly written 
may be dotted above or, more usually, below. 

These difficulties tend to increase as time goes on, 
save that later manuscripts begin to divide the words. 
Division into patagraphs is ut first rare and inconspicu- 
ously marked; later it 1s indicated by the methods still 
in use. Punctuation too 1s at first scarce and irregular, 
and never becomes very helpful. 

6. A scribe sometimes 1s good enough, especially in 
later times, to add at the end of a manuscupt a note, 
called a colophon, giving his name with place and date of 
writing: the Greck cra runs from 5508 n.c. We also 
find subscriptiones (q.v.), notes by scribes or correctors, 
and these are sometimes dated. 

The study of the decoration of manuscripts and of 
miniatures may now help the editor of Renaissance texts, 
but he must sohen the help of the art historians (e g. 
at the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes). 

7, Greek Writing has a simple history: starting with 
epigraphic capitals it soon adopted rounded shapes for 
€, C, Q) and made small changes in some other letters. 
The Oncial thus established continued as the only book- 
hand until the ninth century, the cursive meanwhile 
developing independently. ‘The uncial changes very 
little untl parchment encouraged scribes to make the 
vertical strokes thick and gradually arrive at a heavy 
style (miscalled ‘Slavonic') too elaborate for ordinary 
books. Accents and breathings, hitherto sporadic, and 
used mostly mm difficult texts, now become general. 
About a p. 800 scholars in Constantinople got nght 
away fiom the heavy uncial (which lingered on for another 
three centuries m liturgical use), and dehberately 
designed a new book-hand, a Minuscule, tounded on the 
cursive; this was the vebucle of Greck literature unul the 
mtroduction of printing, but it degenerated steadily 
through the centuries, admitting capricious forms and 
abbreviations and complicated ligatures combining the 
letters with the accents; these survived into printing, 
but have now been eliminated. 

8. The Latin Rook-hand until the fifth century shows 
two varieties, the rare Square Capital and the more usual 
Rustic made quickly with a slanting pen. Only school- 
books and law-books were produced in an easier style 
with an admixture of cursive forms. This contributed to 
the Latin Uncial, which became the regular book-hand 
from the tourth to the eighth century, its characteristic 
letters are A, 0, E, h, L, M, q, Uj rt sometimes admits b and 
d. When more cursive letters, a, 5, m, p, r, f, are used (but 
N remains), the script is called Half-uncial: books written 
in it are few, but ot as the ancestor of the script called 
Insular, developed by the Insh in the fifth and sixth 
centunes and taught by them to the English and in many 
monasteries on the Continent. We gave up its use for 
Latin in the tenth century, but retained it for Anglo- 
Saxon. The Irish used it for Latin till the fifteenth 
century and still keep it for their own languige. 

9. Meanwhile from the sixth century the cursive 
began to be used for books, and by a.D. 800 had been 
made tolerable in every Latin-using country save ‘Insular’ 
Ireland and England; South and North Italy, Spain, Gaul, 
and Germany each had fair ‘‘National’ hands labelled 
Lombardic, Visigothic, and Merovingian, but they are all 
still disfigured by ligatures. In the late eighth century 
book-production was systematized at Tours under 
Charles the Great, in these books Square and Rustic 
Capitals, Uncial and Half-uncial, were used for headings, 
prefaces, mutuals, ctc., and a Minuscule called Caroline or 
Carolingian, eliminating most of the ligatures, was 
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designed for the text. Caroline quickly superseded the 
various forms of Merovingian and the Lombardic in 
North Italy, and in the eleventh century the Visigothic, 
but South Italy and Dalmatia retained their beautiful 
writing, now called Beneventan, until the end of the 
twelfth century. Caroline is the main vehicle of classical 
hterature; manuscripts in capitals are not more than 
twenty, half of them Virgils: few Uncials are classical; of 
the other scripts only Insular and Beneventan have any 
importance for the Classics. For most authors a ninth- or 
tenth-century Caroline manuscript ıs the best authority; 
the Caroline scholars copied the ancient manuscripts, 
which then went out of use and perished (see TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM). 

ro. Caroline changed very httle till the twelfth cen- 
tury; then it developed, first of all in north France, into 
the angular hand we call Gotlhuc or Blackletter; this came 
to vary greatly in style in diferent countries; it can be 
very handsome, but suffers trom the letters being very 
much alike, and from mnumerable abbreviations. 

In the fifteenth century the Italian scholars revived 
the Caroline, thinking st to be the writing of the ancient 
Romans, and used it with singular elegance. Manuscripts 
and printing m this //imantstic or Roman hand gradually 
spread over Europe, and likewise the cursive derived 
from it. Only Germany retained tll recently the Black- 
letter derived from France. 


E Maunde-Thompson, Introduction ta Greek and Latin Palaeo- 
graphy (1912), Bo Dischoff, ‘Palaggiaphic’, Deutsche Pinlologie um 
Aufriss’ (1950), A Dain, Les Manuccrits (1949) 

SCHUBKS AND HOOk-MARING W. Wattenbneh, Das Schriftwesen 
m Mittelalter’ (1896), T. Mut, Das Antike Ruchwesen (1882), E G. 
Wwenyon, Hooks and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome (1932); 
B L. Ulman, Ancient Writing and its Influence (1932), F. W. Hah, 
Compamon to Classical Texts (1913) 
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10 vols ) 

Lann. © Steffens, Lateinische Palaeographie’ (1929, in French, 
1907-9); H Foerster, Abriss der lat. Falaographie (1949), ] Mallon, 
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tions üll about a.D goo); D Bans, A Supplement to N.L. (1930) 
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Facsumiles, W Wattenhach et C. Zangemenater, Exempla Codd. 
Lat Latterss Majusculss Scriptonum (1876-9), FE. Chatelain, Palea- 

raphte des classiques latins (1884—1900), id. Uneralis Scriptura Codd. 

at. nous exemplis ulustrata (1902), W Aindt u M. Tanal, Schrift- 
tafeln zur Eriernung d lat. Palaographie (1904-7); © Ehrle et P. 
Laichaert, Specamina Codd Lat. Vatnianorum (1912), E A. Lowe, 
Codues Latim Antiqutores (1934— , every Latin manuscript to A D. 
Roo; ro vols., one to come), J Mallon, R. Marichal, C. Perrat, 
L' Feriture latine de la eapitale romaine à la minuscule (1939). 

SPECIA.. Scripis. Une! E. A. Lowe and E. K. Rand, 4 VIth 
Century Fragment of the Letters of Pliny the Younger (U.S.A. 1922); 
E A. Lowe, English Unctal (1960). 

Half-unctal E. A. Lowe, 'A Handliat of Half-uncial MSS.’, 
Misc. Ehle iv. 44-61 (Rome, 1924), 1d. Codices Luydunenses Ant- 
guissina (Lyon, 1924). 

Dark-age writing lL Traube, Vorlesungen u Abhandlungen (1909— 
20). W. M. Lindsay, Early irish Script, Early Welsh Script, and 
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the journal Palaeographia Latina (1922-9); Codex Lindtsfarnensis, 
Olten (1956-60); F. Henty, Karly Christian Irish Art (1964). 

Beneventan. Paleografia Artistica di Monte Cassino (1876-81); 
w A. Oi The Beneventan Script (1914); 1d. Scriptura Beneventana 
1929). 

aioe P. Ewald et G. Loewe, Exempla Scripturae Visi- 
goticae (1883); E. A. Lowe, ‘Studia Palacographica’, Sits. Bayer. 
Akad, Pht hast. Ki., 1910 (National Hands). J. M. Hurnam, 
Palaeograpinca Iberica (U.S A. 1914), Z. G. Villada, Paleografia 
española (1923), R. P. Robinson, 'MSS. 27 and 107 of the Municipal 
Library at Autun', Am Ac Rome 1939 (redates early Vingothics 

Caroline. E K. Rand, “The Vatican Livy and the script ot Tours’, 
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curolingienne de l'écriture latine', Mém. Acad. Inscr. et Belles- 
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PALAEPHATUS wrote (?in the late 4th c. B.c.) a 
IT. amtorwy, extant only in an excerpt, in which myths 
are rationalized. It had considerable influence in the 
Byzantine period. The name Palaephatus 1s perhaps a 
pseudonym. 


N Festa, Mythographi Graeci w 2 (1902), J Schrader, Palae- 
phatea (1893) J D. D. 


PALAESTRA (aadatorpa), was a low building with a 
central courtyard in the interior covered with fine sand, 
and rooms about it for undressing and washing. It was 
frequently the private property of a schoolmaster, and was 
espeuually used by boys, who were there taught the rules 
of wrestling. See GYMNASIUM; BATIS. F. A. W. 


PALAMEDES (/laàapńðns, ‘the handy or contriving 
one’), a proverbially (cf. Ar. Ran. 1451) clever hero, son 
of Nauplius (q.v. 2). Hais chief distinctions are the inven- 
tion of letters and his cunning while serving with 
Agamemnon. ‘These respectively bring him into com- 
petition with Cadmus and Odysseus (qq.v.). For the 
former sundry accounts divide the invention of the 
alphabet between them, e.g. Hyg. Fab. 277. 1 (sec Rose 
ad loc.). For the latter, tradition, from the Cypria, makes 
them rivals and enemics; Odysseus pretended to be 
mad to avoid going to Troy and Palamedes detected him 
by a stratagem (sec, e.g., Hyg. Fab. 95. 2 and Rose ad 
loc.). In revenge Odysseus forged a letter from Priam to 
Palamedes, arranging for him to betray the Greeks, and 
hid a sum of gold in his tent; on this evidence Palamedes 
was found guilty and put to death by the army (Ilyg. 
Fab. 105). He was also credited with having invented 
draughts (zeooot) to while away the Trojan war. See 
Lewy in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. II. J R. 


PALATINE, the chief of the seven hills of Rome, 
traditionally (Varro, Ling. 5. 164; Tac. Ann. 12, 24; 
Dion. Hal. 1. 87; Livy 1. 7, etc.) the site of the oldest 
settlement there. The etymology 1s disputed, and the 
ritual reasons usually given for the early choice of the 
hill for settlement are probably archaistic inventions, 
hike the legend of Roma quadrata (Phil. Wochenschr. 
1903, 1645). 'Tradıtion assigns fortifications to the hill, 
but their reality 3s still in need of sound archaeological 
confirmation. Early settlement is represented by two 
archaic cisterns and rock-cut post-holes for Iron Age 
huts near Scalae Cacı and elsewhere. Indigenous deities 
included Aius Locutius (390 B.c.), Viriplaca, Luna 
Noctiluca, and Febris. Later came the temples of 
Victoria, near the clivus Victoriae (294), the Magna Mater 
(191), and possibly Jupiter Victor (see Bull. Com. Arch. 
1917, 84 ff.). The hill was also the seat of many houses, 
from at least 330 onwards (Livy 8. 19. 4; 20. 8), famous 
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owners being Fulvius Flaccus, Lutatius Catulus, Cicero, 
Crassus, Milo, P. Sulla, M. Antony, Livius Drusus, 
and Hortensius. The house of Hortensius was acquired 
by Augustus (Suet. Aug. 72) and became the nucleus of a 
group of palace buildings in association with the new 
temple of Apollo (Vell. Pat. 2. 81). The house of Horten- 
sius is generally identified with the so-called Llouse of 
Livia and the Temple of Apollo with the large temple 
platform to the south of ıt (Att. Accad. S. Luca ı (1951-- 
2), 26 ff.). An Augustan triumphal arch was erected on 
the chvus Victoriae (AJ Arch. 1923, 400). liberius built 
a large palace, domus Tiberiana (Tac. Hist. 1. 27) on the 
Cermalus, or north-west suminit, to which Gaius added 
a vestibule contiguous with the temple of Castor. Nero 
made important additions to the palace buildings both 
before and after the Great Fire of a.D, 64 (Not. Scav. 
1949, 48 fF). Domitian was responsible for the Flavian 
state-apartments and new residential palace buildings 
including a monumental garden (Atppodromus). ‘The 
architect Rabirmus designed the Flavian buildings. 
Domitian also extended the domus Tibertana towards the 
nova ma, as did TIadman still further. Severus built out 
towards the south-cast, masking his work with the 
Septizodium (q.v.). The palaces continued to be used 
until the sixth century, when they were repaired by 
Theodurte and Athalaric. 

CG Huken, Forum und Palatin (Merlin, 1926, USA 1928); G. 
Lugh, Roma antica (1946), 14 Mons Palatinus (1900), È Gjerstad, 


Early Rome m (1960), 45 I., Nash, Pict Dut Rome u. 107 f 
LAR; D ELS. 


PALATINI. In the Late Empire this terin referred to 
two distinct bodies, (1) the higher officials of the various 
ministucs of the comitatus, or Emperor's personal steff, 
who recetved an increasing number of privileges from 
Constantine and lus successors, (11) the semor branch of 
the field army, which, like the comitatenses, or junior 
branch, included vexi/ationes of cavalry and legiones of 
infantry, but contained also infantry formations of a new 
type, auxiha. See COMITATENSES. 

Jones, Later Rom Fmp- G R W. 
PALFURIUS SURA, an able orator (Suet. Dom. 13) 
and active delator under Domitian, is mentioned in 
Juvenal, 4. 53-5, as an upholder of the Iemperor’s un- 
limited claims over property. After Vespasian eapelled 
him from the Senate he turned Stoic. 


PALIBOTHRA (Pataliputra, now Patna), situated on 
the Royal Road fiom the river Beas down the Ganges 
valley, was the capital of the Mauryan kings of north 
India (e. 300 wc.) The Seleucid hings kept Gieek 
residents, Megasthenes (q.v.) and Deimachus, at the 
court of Kings Chandragupta and Vindusatra. In his 
account of India Mewasthenes gave a good description of 
the city's fortifications, a stockade and a moat. It re- 
mained an important royal seat, though little noticed by 
later Greek or Roman visitors to India. 


Strabo 2 70, t5 702, Pliny, HN 6. 63, Ptol. Geog. 1. 12 


- 9, etc. 
E I 


.W. 


PALICI (Ilani), twin gods of the pool now known as 
Lago Naftia or Fetia, more learnedly as L. det Pahci, in 
Sicily, which still sends up a considerable amount of 
natural gas. OF the bulky ancient literature we have left 
some extracts in Macrobius, Sat. 5. 19. 15 fI., also Diod. 
Sic. 11. 88. 6 fE, Servius on Aen. 9. 581. For some 
modern writers sce Bloch in Roscher's Lexikon 1. 1281, 
Their legend was that a local nymph, ‘Thalia, being with 
child by Zeus, begged to be swallowed up in the earth 
to escape Hera; this was granted her, and when she bore 
twins they made their way up through the pools known 
as Dello. The most noteworthy thing about their 
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worship was that a suspected person might go to the 
pools and swear he was innocent; if he hed, he lost his 
life by the power of the gods (the gases are in fact some- 
what poisonous); if not, he returned safe and might 
claim damages from his accuser. H J R. 


PALIMPSEST (raàipfnoros), a term applicd to 
manuscripts in which the original text has been scraped 
or washed away, in order that another teat may be 
inscribed ın its place. As the term properly ımphes 
scraping, it must have originally been applicd to such 
materials as leather, wax, or vellum, and only by analogy 
to papyrus, which could be washed, but not scraped. 
Vhe term seems to occur first in Catullus (22. 5); ef. 
Plut. 2. 504 d, 779 c, where ıt is treated as synonymous 
with exmAvroy, When vellum was scarce (especially, 
it seems, about the ninth century) carly manuscripts 
were not infrequently treated thus; and since the removal 
of the original writing was seldom complete, valuable 
texts of the Bible, Cicero, Plautus, Gaius, Licinianus, etec., 
have been recovered from such palimpsests. 

V. Gardthausen, Gir Palaograpiie? (i1911) 1 103 7A, E M. 


Thompson, Introd. to Gir and Lat. Palaeography (1912), O4 H 
GK. 


PALINURUS, the helmsman of Aeneas who was over- 
come by the god of Slecp, fell overboard, was washed up 
on the shore of Italy, and there murdered by Lucannins 
(Verg. Aen. 5. B14 ÍF; 6. 437 H.). Cape Palinurus (Capo 
Palinuro today) between Elea and Buxentum was named 
atter him. Roman flects were wrecked there in 253 and 
36 uc. A settlement of the sixth/hfth century has been 
excavated since 1957. 


R Naumann, Palinuro(1958), Attrd pr. congr. distud sulla Magna 
Grecia (1962), 272 L., 276 HT. Il. Hd. 


PALLADAS, Greck epigrammatic poet, lived in Alexan- 
dria in the fourth century a.n. He was a poor schoolmaster 
with a shrewish wite (Anth. Pal. g. 168 f.), and also, in 
an cra of expanding Christianity, a pagan or an agnostic 
(cf. Auth. Pal. 11.384). After its long desuctude he revived 
the art of the poetic epigram. About 150 of his poems— 
some coldly reflective, some savagely bitter (Anth. Pal. 
11. 340, cf. 7. 681 f., 11. 292), some hopelessly pessi- 
mistic- -are in the Greek Anthology. With his bleak 
frankness, he recalls certam poetic ideals of a vanished 
‘classical’ Greece. 

A. Franke, De P efrgrammatographo (Leipzig. 1899), L A Stella, 
Cinque poets dell’ Antologia Palatina (1949), G. Luck, ‘P, Christian 
or pagan ?', Harv Stud 1958, asg., C M Howra, ‘P and Christ- 
unity’, Proe Brit Acad, 195Q,'P. and the converted Olympians’, 
Pvz. Zerschr. 1900, 1 ff; 'P and Tyche’, CQ 1900, 118 fí, Alan 
Caincron, JRS 1965, 171} , CO 1905, 2154. G. II 


PALLADIUM, an ancient sacred image of Pallas 
(Athena), sud to have been sent down from heaven by 
Zeus to Dardanus, the founder of ‘Troy (Arctinus ap. 
Dion. Hal. 1. 69), or to his descendant Ilus (Ov. Fasti 
6. 419-22). It was believed that the protection of the 
city depended on its safe custody. Greck legend told 
that Diomede and Odysseus, at the instigation of Calchas 
or Helenus, carried off the Palladium and thus made 
possible the sack of Troy (Serv. ad Aen. 2. 166, Sil. Ital. 
13. 36~50). Virgil adopts this legend (Aen. 2. 162-79), 
but adds that the theft was followed by the displeasure 
of the goddess. ‘The more common Roman tradition was 
that the Palladium was rescued from the fires of Troy 
by Acneas, who brought it to Italy, where it was ulti- 
mately placed in the penus Vestae as a pledge of the 
safety of Rome (Dion. Lal. loc. cit.; cf. Cic. Phul. 11. 24), 
"The Palladium was believed to have saved Rome from 
the attack of the Gauls in 390 n.c. (Sil. Ital. 13. 79-81), 
and when the temple of Vesta caught fire in 241 B.C., it 
was rescued by the Pontifex Maximus, L. Caecilius 
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Metellus (Ov. Fasti 6. 436-54, Cic. Scaur. 48). These two 
legends are clearly inconsistent; Ovid (Fast: 6. 433-5) 18 
content not to judge between them, but stories were 
invented to reconcile them, such as that the image stolen 
by the Greeks was only a copy (Dion. Hal. loc. cit.), 
or that Diomede brought the Palladium to Italy and 
handed it over to Aeneas at Lavinium (Sil. Ital. 13. 
51-78). The truth probably 1s that many cities possessed 
such talismans, which owing to the fame of the Trojan 
image all came to be known as Palladia; in Greece Argos 
and Athens claimed the Palladium, and in Italy not only 
Rome but Lavintum and Luceria and the Gracco- 
Roman city of Heraclea in Lucania (Strabo 6. 1. 14). 

R G. Austin, Verg. Aen. n (1964), 83 H. C B. 


PALLADIUS (1), RutTiLIUs TAURUS AEMILIANUS (4th 
c. A.D.), a Knowledgeable agriculturalist with estates in 
Italy and Sardinia, experienced in climatic conditions 
and soil-varniations, wrote a practical manual once thought 
to contain fourteen books only—an introductory book 
followed by one for each month of the year, and an 
appendix ‘de insitione’ in elegiacs (ct. Columella 10). In 
1926 Svennung published the ed. princeps of an extra 
book de medicina pecorum, establishing it as the true 
fourteenth book (cf. de insit. 12; see CR 1937, 19). 
Palladius’ prose style is utilitarian, with no ‘frills’ (1.1. 1 
‘neque enim formator agricolae debet artibus et cloquen- 
tia rhetores aemulari’); his verses are metrically sound, 
and are conscicntious and even ingenious, considering 
his subject. Fis sources include Columella, Gargilius 
Martialis, and others, with various unnamed ‘Graeci’; 
but he constantly quotes fiom personal experience. 
Medieval scholars found him useful, notably Albertus 
Magnus, and a translation into Middle English exists. 


Tixi. J C. Schnutt, Teubner, 1898 G-ai, with de ait.), J. 
Svennung, Eratvs 1920 (de med. pec , cl Gnomon 1937, VH2 fF). 

J H Schmalz, Glotta 1915, 172 (1.; H Widstrand, Pelludtusstudien 
(Uppsala, 1926, cf Gnomon 1937, 38$ if );id Franos 192), 121 Ñ., 
and 1929, 129 ÍI. (on de med. pec ), J. Svennung, ('ntersuchungen zu 
Palladius (Uppsala, 1935), important also for many fields of study im 
Late and Vulgar Latin, G. Bjoerck, Almemos, 1935, 146 UL (on de 
med. pec ). Teuttel -Nchwabe, Geschichte der rdmischen Lit *( 1900), 1 
237; Schanz-Hosis 1v7. n 189 Ĥ.; HE Fischer, Mittelalter luhe 
Pfjlunzenkunde (1929). R G A. 


PALLADIUS (2) (c. A.D. 364-¢. 430), a disciple of 
Evagrius Ponticus and a monk in Egypt and Palestine 
untul Chrysostom made him bishop of Helenopolis (c. 
400), wrote: (1) Dialogus de Vita S. Joannis Chrysostom, 
bused on personal knowledge (c. 408); (2) Historia 
Lausaca, a collection of biographical notes, one of the 
chief sources for early monasticism (419-20); (3) Part I 
of a work on Indians and Brahmins, incorporated into 
the Alexander Romance. 


Epinions (1) P R Coleman- Norton (1928, 195827); (2) C. Butler, 
2 vols. (1898 1904). S L.O. 


PALLAS (1), IluMas, -ados, title of Athena (q.v.) 
(apparently by derivation ‘maiden’). A late legend, 
Philodemus, De piet. 6 Gompertz, Apollod. 3. 144 
(spurious), says she was a friend of Athena whom the 
goddess accidentally killed and made the Palladium (q.v.) 
to commemorate her. H. J. R. 


PALLAS (2), Hadas, -arros, (a) a Titan (Hes. Theog. 
376): (b) a giant, killed by Athena (Apollod. 1. 37); (c) an 
Attic hero who with his sons opposed Acgeus and was 
overcome by Theseus (qq.v.; Plut. Thes. 13; Apollod. 
3. 206); (d) the son of Evander the Arcadian, an ally of 
Aeneas, killed by Turnus (Verg. den. 9. 104, 514 ff.; 10. 
441 ff.); (e) son of Hercules and Evander’s daughter 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 32. 1). H. J. R. 


PALLAS (3), freedman of Antonia and financial secre- 
tary (a rationibus) of her son, the Emperor Claudius. Flis 
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wealth, success, and arrogant temper made him descrv- 
edly unpopular. Devoted to Agrıppına and alleged to be 
her lover, he successfully promoted her candidature in 
the competition after the execution of Messalina; he also 
hastened Claudius’ adoption of her son. The Senate 
voted him ornamenta praetoria and a sum of money: he 
refused the money and received public commemoration 
for virtue and frugality (Tac. Ann. 12. 53; cf. Pliny, Ep. 
7. 29. 2; 8. 6. 1, who indignantly quotes the senatorial 
decree inscribed on the tomb of Pallas on the Via 
Tiburtina). After the accession of Nero, Pallas, like 
Agrippina, was gradually and firmly thrust aside from 
power, Compelled to resign his office, he stipulated that 
no questions should be asked, that his accounts be 
regarded as balanced. Finally, he was put to death by 
Nero, because of his wealth, it is said (A.D. 62). 
S. IL Oost, AFPhil. 1958, 113 ft. R S. 
PALMA FRONTONIANUS, Avus Cornetius (PW 
279) was cos. I ord. 1n A.D. 99, governor of Tarraconensis 
c. 101, and governor of Syria c. 104. Operating with 
Legio VI Ferrata, he annexed Nabataca and tormed ıt 
into a province by 106; the conquest was casy and coins 
commemorated Araba adquistta. Palma was honoured 
with ornamenta trnmmphalia and was cos. II ord. in 109. 
Rich and influential, he apparently gave offence to Hadrian 
in ‘Trajan’s lifetime, and was put to death in 118 for 
alleged purticipation in the ‘conspiracy of the four 

consulars’ (see HADRIAN). 
Lambrechis, Senat, no 42 Syme, Tacitus, 53, 222 1n. 5, 244, 509. 
C.H.V.S 


PALMYRA (Aramaic Tadmor) owed its wealth to its 
position us an oasis between Syria and Babyloma. Owing 
to the disturbed condition of Mesopotamia in the first 
century B.C. it captured the trade between these two 
countries, organizing caravans direct across the desert, 
which it policed from the Euphrates to Damascus and 
Emesa. A large number of caravan-inseriptions is pre- 
served. T'he city was formed by the amalgamation of an 
ancient Amorite and Aramaic stock with an increasing 
Arab element, from which the dynasty of Odaenathus 
(.v.) was to arise. It was slightly hellemzed, Aramaic 
being regularly used (often with a Greek version added) 
in the inscaiipuons, which cover the period from 44 BC. 
to the fall of the city. Palmyra was raided by Antony. It 
was probably annexed c. A.D. 17 by Germanicus; Pliny’s 
statement (in Titus’ reign) that it was an independent 
buffer State is an anachronism, for Vespasian built a 
road from Palmyra to Sura in 75. It retained some 
independence, however, maintaining its own militia for 
policing the desert. Septimius Severus made 1 a Roman 
colony. Under Odaenathus and Zenobia (q.v.) it ruled the 
Eastern Empire for a brief space, but after its reduction 
by Aurelian in 273 1t never recovered. ‘The ruins, which 
include the great temple of Bel, several other shines, 
a theatre, colonnaded streets, and a monumental arch, are 
impressive. The necropolis, with its curious tower tombs, 
has produced many examples of a markedly oriental 
school of sculpture. ‘Che local civilization, as exemplified 
by art and costume, ts made up of Hellenistic and Parthian 
elements, borrowed from the Gracco-Iranian metropolis 
of Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, with which there was a con- 
stant exchange of caravans. The cults are almost entirely 
Semitic, and some of them, in the third century A.D., 
show an interesting tendency towards henotheism. 

Hlistory J. Starcky, Palmyre (1052); M. Rostovtzeff, Caravan 
Cities (19 42) 


Monumenrs. T. Wiegand, Palmyra (1932), I. A. Richmond, JRS 
1903, 43 tE. A. H. M. J.; 


PAMPHILA of Epidaurus, a scholar and historian 
(of literature) at Rome under Nero. Her chief work, 
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Zvppcxra ioropixd vTopvypatra, was summarized by 
Favorinus. 


FHG it. 520. 


PAMPHILUS (1) (4th c. R.C.), painter, of Amphipolis. 
Pupil of Fupompus of Sicyon (contemporary of Parrha- 
sius); teacher of Apelles, Pausias, Melanthius (2) (qq-v.). 
He painted a ‘Battle at Phhus’ (probably 367 l.c.) and 
the Heraclidae, reterred to by Aristophanes (Plut. 385: 
before 388 R.c.). His pupils paid him a talent for a 
course lasting twelve years. LHe insisted on a knowledge 
of arithmetic and geometry, and had drawing introduced 
in Sicyon as a school subyect. 

Overbeck, 1746 -53; Rumpf, Malerei u. Zeichn. 132. T. B. L. W. 
PAMPHILUS (2) of Alexandria (fl. a.D. 50), lexico- 
grapher. He wrote a Teéxvn xpetixy, Puaicd, lepi Boravaw, 
and, in nincty-live books, a preat lexicon —Ilept yAwoaodyv 
roi A€Eewv—which absorbed many previous specialist 
collections (cf. GLOSSA, GREEK). It was used by Athenaeus, 
and abridged by a succession of epitomators; the sur- 
viving lexicon of Hesychius of Alexandria represents the 
last stage an this process. CF. DIOGENIANUS (2). 

Pu. R F.; R.B. 


PAMPHOS, cited by Pausanias as a pre-IIomeric 
writer of hymns, but judged from the fragments to 
have been a liellenistic poet. 

Maus, PW' xvin. 3 352. 
PAMPHYLIA was traditionally colonized by a mixed 
multitude of Grecks led by Amphiochus, Calchas, and 
Mopsus; the local dialect, which is related to Arcadian, 
contirms this tradition. ‘The name in carly times denoted 
all the coast from Phaselis to Coracesium, but was later 
restricted to the plun where lay Magydus, Perga, 
Sillyum, Aspendus, and Side. Despite Cimion's victory 
on the Eurymedon these cities remained under Persian 
rule till they surrendered to Alexander. Though occupied 
by Ptolemy 1 and LHH Pamphylia was generally subject 
to the Seleucids ull t89 n.C. when it was ceded to Rome 
by Antiochus Ili; most of the cities were received into 
the Roman alliance by Cn. Manhus, and the Attalds 
gained only the strip of coast where they founded 
Attaleia. Pamphylia was probably part of the province 
of Cilicia from 102 till c. 44, when it was transferred to 
Asta. In 36 it was pranted by Antony to Amyntas, who 
comed m Side, and trom 25 B.C. was part of Galatia till 
In A.D. 43 Claudius formed Lycia-Pamphylhia. Reattached 
to Galatia by Galba (the Lycians having been freed), tt 
was reunited to Lycia by Vespasian, remaining a separate 
OLVOY, 

Tones, Gites E Rom Prov 124 fF, R. Syme, Kio 1934, 122 ff., 
1977, 227 0 ; B. Levick, Rom. Colomes in S ds:a Minor no): 


M. J. 


PAN (Jay), a god native to Arcadia (q.v.). His name, of 
which a form Haw also exists, is probably to be derived 
irom the root found in Lut. pa-sco, and interpreted ‘the 
Feeder’, ic. herdsman. Since Arcadia was not rich in 
large cattle the goat was its characteristic beast, and Pan 
is half-goatusi: in shape (human body to the loins, goat’s 
legs, ears, and horns). A vague deity, he 1s not unheard of 
in the plural, Panes. The ancients regularly associated 
his name with râs or wav (see Hymn. Hom. Pan. 47; PI. 
Crat. 408 c); hence in late theologizings he becomes a 
universal god (sce Kern, Relig. d. Griechen m. 127 ff.). 
‘This, however, has nothing to do with cither his native 
worship or any normal developments of it. 

He is regularly son of Hermes, the only other Arcadian 
deity of importance (‘(Homer’ and Plato, loce. att., and 
often); but his mother vanes. He has little mythology, 
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hardly more than a couple of late stories of his love 
affairs, see ECHO, SYRINX; another 1s that he loved Pitys 
the nymph of the fir-tree, who ran away from him and 
changed into her tree-shape (Nonnus, Dion. 42. 258 fi.). 
In general he is amorous, as is natural in a god whose 
chief business it was to make the flocks fertile. When they 
did not increase a primitive rite was resorted to of flogging 
his statue with squills (Theoc. 7. 106 IT., where one of the 
schola says it was when hunting was unsuccessful). 
‘This was no doubt meant at once to arouse the pod and 
to strike fresh vigour into him. He was also on occasion 
formidable; it is well to be quiet at noonday (still a 
haunted time ın Grecce, sce, c.g., Schmidt, Volksleben d. 
Neugriechen, 94), because he ıs asleep then and will be 
angry if disturbed (Theoc. 1. 15 {l,). He can induce 
‘panic’ terror (like that of a frightened and stampeding 
flock or herd) among men, as Polyb. 20. 6. 12 Buttner- 
Wobst (the actual word ıs not pre-Hellenistic). He sends 
nightmures (Artem. 2. 37; 139, 18 Llercher), but not all 
dreams of him are bid (ibid. 12 ff.). In general, he is 
thought of as loving mountains, caves, and lonely places 
G.e. the regular haunts of flocks in hilly country) and as 
musicul, his instrument being the pan-pipe (still used by 
shepherds; cf. SYRINX). 

He has few relations with other gods. On Mt. Lycacon 
he and Zeus both had shrines (Paus. 8. 38. 5). Selene was 
one of his loves, and he trapped her by attracting her 
uttention to a fine Heece (Verg. G. 3. 391 tË, and Servius 
ad loc.), or bribed her with sheep (‘Probus’, ad loc.). 

Fis cult began to spread beyond Arcadia early in the 
fifth century B.C. Pindar, whose piety embraced quite 
minor deitics, wrote him an ode wu. &5-go Bowra). 
Athens adopted him and gave him a cave-shrine on the 
Acropolis in the year of Marathon, when he was supposed 
to have pronused and piven help against the Persians 
(for the legend of his appearance to the runner Philippides 
see Herodotus 6. 105. 2-3). There were yearly sacrifices 
and torch-races m his honour (ibid. 4); L. Deubner, 
Attische Feste (1932), 213, doubts the latter, which, 
mdeed, are hard to connect with Pan. Elsewhere he is not 
attested betore the fourth century (Larnell, op. cit. infra, 
432). 

Of higher developments he has none. Aeschylus (Ag. 
56) rnakes him an avenger of wrongs done to beasts; 
Plato (Phdr. 279 b-c) includes him among the gods to 
whom Socrates prays for inward beauty; pastoral pocts 
make him a kind of divine patron of their literature; but 
these have nothing to do with his cult. 

A creature with man’s body and arms, goatish head, 
legs, and tail, appears on Attic vases and elsewhere from 
the early fifth century, often in numbers (Panes); he 1s 
shown with the nymphs on many late fifth- and fourth- 
century reliefs. (See Brommer, ‘Pan im 5. u. 4. Jhdt. 
v.Chr.’, Marburger Jahrb. fur Kunstwtssenschaft 1949/50.) 


kamell, Cults v 431 I., and the lurger dictionaries s v. Nilsson, 
GGR 1*, 235. MH. J. R, C.M. R. 


PANACEA (Iavare), ‘All-Healer’, daughter of 
Asclepius (q.v.; Pliny, ZN 25. 30 and often). 


PANAENUS (f. 448 n.c., Pliny), painter, brother (or 
nephew) of Phidias (q.v.), Atheman. Fle helped Phidias 
with the colouring of the Olympian Zeus and painted 
mythical scenes on screens between the legs of the throne. 
In the temple of Athena in Elis he put on a plaster mixed 
with saffron (for fresco?), and painted the inside of the 
shield of Colotes’ Athena. ‘Phe best sources ascribe to 
him, rather than to Micon or Polygnotus, the ‘Battle of 
Marathon’ in the Stoa Poikile (soon after 460); on the 
left, equal combat, with Miltiades urging on the Athenians 
and Platueans; in the centre, Persians fleeing into the 
marsh; on the right, the fight round the ships with 
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Cynegcirus and Callimachus; attendant gods and heroes, 
Theseus rising from the ground. 


Overbeck, 696, 698, 1054, 1083, 1094 1108; Rumpf, Malerei u. 
Zeichn. 9s. Pluhl 717. FI. B. L. W. 


PANAETIUS (c. 185-109 B.c.), son of Nicagoras of 
Rhodes, Stoic philosopher. He attended the lectures of 
Crates of Mallos at Pergamum and then went to Athens, 
where he became a disciple of Diogenes the Babylonian, 
then head of the Stoa, and of his successor Antipater of 
Tarsus. Between 170 and 150 he must have returned 
to Rhodes for a short time, since he became priest of 
Poseidon Hippios at Lindus. In about 144 he went to 
Rome and soon joined the circle which gathered around 
P. Scipio Aemilianus. About 140-138 he accompanied 
Scipio on his travels in the Orient. After that he lived 
alternately ın Rome and in Athens. In 129 he succeeded 
Antipater as head of the Stoa; and he held this position 
until his death ın 109. 

In spite of his Stoic creed Panaetius was an admirer 
of Plato and Aristotle and adopted the Peripatetic doc- 
trine of the eternity of the universe. He tried to adapt 
Stoic ethics to the requirements of the life of the Roman 
grands seigneurs with whom he associated, by putting into 
the foreground the more active and brilliant virtues of 
magnanimity, benevolence, and liberality as against the 
more passive virtues of fortitude (not to be disturbed in 
danger) and justice (not to do wrong), preached by his 
predecessors. His work lepi rod xa6ijxovros was used 
by Cicero in his De Officits. 

M. van Strusten, Paniti Rhodi Fragmenta? (1962). Panaetii et 
Hecatoms fragmenta, ol 11. N. Fowler (1885); R. Phihppson, Rh. 
Maus. 1929, Patlot. 1939, 357 ff., B. N. 'Tatakis, Panetius de Rhodes 
(1931), L. Lubowsky, Die lthik des Punu tius(1934), M van Straaten, 


Punctius, sa vie, ses écrits et sa doctrine avec une edition des fragments 
(1946); M. Pohlenz, Die Stou? (1948-55). K. von F. 


PANATHENAEA, an Athenian festival celebrated 
every year, und every fourth year with much greater 
pomp (the Great Panathenaca), on the 28th IIecatom- 
bacon (July/Aug.), which was considered to be the 
birthday of Athena. It comprised a procession, sacri- 
fices, and games. Cituzens, maidens carrying sacred imple- 
ments, youths conducting the sacrificial animals, metics, 
chariots which were to take part in the contests, and the 
cavalry figured in the procession. A famous representa- 
tion ıs found on the trieze of the Parthenon. An em- 
broidered peplos, hoisted on the mast of a ship set on 
wheels, was brought to the goddess. The flesh of the 
numerous victims was distributed among the people. 
The prize of the games was oil from the holy olives, 
stored in amphorae with a representation of Athena 
brandishing the spear and of one of several kinds of games. 

E. Pfuhl, De Athentenstum pompi sacris (1900), 3 ff ; L. Deubner, 
Attische Feste’ (1959), J. A. Davison, JHS 1958, 23 fl; K Peters, 
Studien zu den panathenaeichen [Prersamphoren (1942); for the 


Hellenistic and Roman amphorae. G. R. Ldwards, Hesp. 1957, 320 ff. 
M. P,N., J. H.C. 


PANDAREOS ([Tavéapews), name of cither one or two 
obscure mythological persons, the father of Aédon (q.v.), 
and, if this 1s not the same Pandarcos, the father of two 
daughters whose story is told in Od. 20. 66 ff., whereon 
see the ancicnt commentators. Their names were Cleo- 
thera and Merope, and they were left orphans (the 
scholiast says Zeus killed their father and mother because 
Pandarecos had stolen his dog from Crete). Hera, 
Athena, Artemis, and Aphrodite befriended them, 
brought them up, and gave them all manner of good 
qualities; but while Aphrodite was visiting Zcus to 
arrange their wedding, the Harpyiae (q.v.) carried them 
off and gave them to be servants to the Erinyes (q.v.). 
Cf. Roscher, Lextkon, s.v. H. J. R. 
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PANDARUS, a Trojan, son of Lycaon (Iliad 2. 826-7), 


and an archer favoured by Apollo. At the instigation of 
Athena, he broke the truce between the Greeks and 
T'rojans by shooting at and slightly wounding Menelaus 
(q.v. 1; 4. 88 ff.); wounded Diomedes (5. 95 fł.), and was 
killed by him (290 ff.). H. J. R. 


PANEGYRIC, LATIN. The origins of Latin pane- 
gyric are to be sought in the ancient institution of the 
laudatıo funebris (q.v.). Such speeches of Cicero as the 
Ninth Philippic, the Pro Lege Manilia, and the Pro 
Marcello show developments and extensions of culogy in 
relation both to deceased and to living persons. T'he Pro 
Marcello combines laudatio and gratiarum actio. In the 
imperial age the gratiarum actio, formerly addressed to 
Senate or People, was delivered in honour of the Em- 
peror. A senatus consultum passed under Augustus re- 
quired newly elected consuls to return thanks publicly 
to gods and Emperor, but by Pliny’s time the Empceror’s 
praise had supplanted that of the gods. ‘I'‘his consular 
gratiarum actio provided the model for panegyrics ad- 
dressed to the Emperor or his representative on various 
occasions. 

A collection of such speeches was found by Aurispa, 
1433, ın a Mainz manuscript (now lost) under the title of 
All Panegyrict Latin. lis contents are (numeration 
according to W. A. Baehrens’ ed. 1911): I. Pliny’s (q.v. 2) 
gratiarum actio to Trajan on Pliny’s elevation to the 
consulship, 11. Latinus Pacatus Drepanius’ panegyric 
to ‘lheodosius. Pacatus (q.v.), a Gaul, had been sent to 
Rome to congratulate Theodosius on his victory over 
Maximus. I1. Claudius (q.v. 16) Mamertinus’ grafiarum 
actio to Julian, at Constantinople, on Mameitinus’ 
clevation to the consulship, IV. Nazarius’ panegyric 
to Constantine (in his absence) on an important imperial 
anniversary. V. Anonymous Gallic orator’s gratiarum 
actio to Constantine, at Tréves, for benefits conferred on 
Autun. VI. Anonymous Gallic orators panegyric to 
Constantine, at Trèves. VIL Anonymous orutor's 
panegyric to Maximian and Constantine, at Trèves, in 
celebration of Constantine’s marnage to Fausta. VIIL 
Anonymous Gallic oratot’s panegyric to Constantius, at 
Trèves, after the death of Allectus und the recovery of 
Britain. IX. Eumennus’ (q.v.) Pro Instaurandis Schols 
Oratio, in honour of all four Emperors, at Autun, in 
presence of a provincial governor. X. Panegyric of a 
Gallic orator (named Mamertinus in the editions) to 
Maximian, in Gaul (at ‘Tréves?), on Rome's birthday, 
XI. Panegyricus Gencthiiacus to Maximuan by the author 
ot X. XII. Anonymous orator’s panegyric to Constantine, 
at Trèves, after the defeat of Maxentius. 

Although Pliny’s speech 1s prefaced to the collection 
as the model of later panegyrists, the later speeches are 
much shorter, the longest, by Pacatus, being less than 
half as long as Pliny’s. Otherwise there is considerable 
similarity, and Pliny’s methods of adulation are imitated 
with progressive exaggeration. Former Emperors, histori- 
cal and mythological heroes, the gods, and nature 
herself are disparaged in favour of the Emperor, whose 
most neutral and even unpraiseworthy actions and 
characteristics are culogized with fantastically ingenious 
artificiality. The authors’ outstanding virtue ıs the purity 
of their latinity, which is almost Plņian, if scarcely 
Ciceronian. The specches are by no means equal in 
quality: they contain frequent passages of real beauty 
and eloquence, in spite of their gencral tawdriness. Pro 
Instaurandis Scholis is a pleasing speech, to whose author 
some of the anonymous panegyrics have been attributed. 
‘The panegyrici are of considerable historical interest, and 
throw much light on fourth-century Gaul. 

Examples of panegyric not included in this collection 
are Ausonius’ (q.v.) Gratiarum Actio and Ennodius’ (q.v.) 
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Panegyricus, addressed to Gratian and Theodoric re- 
spectively. 

Verse panegyric is represented by the pseudo-Tibullian 
Panegyricus Messallae (q.v.), the anonymous Laus Pisonis 
(q.v.), Statius’ Silvae 5. 2, and the panegyrics of Claudian 
and Apollinaris Sidonius (qq.v.). Its methods resemble 
those of prose panegyric. 


Texts. ‘Teubner (E. Baehrens, W. A. Bachrens, 1874 and rort); 
0.C.T. (R. A. B. Mynors, 1964). Ediuon: Budé (F. Galletier, 1949- 
55). Style, diction, ctc.: R. Pichon, Les Dermers Ecrivams prafanes 
(1906), Schanz—Hosius 112 (1 922; for authorship problems). 

S. M. 


PANEGYRICUS MESSALLAE, aptly characterized 
by Sellar as ‘a strange specimen of a fiy preserved in 
amber’, a tasteless and bombastic eulogy of Valerius 
Messalla (q.v. 3) Corvinus in 212 hexamceters, which 
opens the fourth book of the collection of Tibullian 
poctry. ‘That m why it survives. Fruitless attempts have 
been made to identify the unknown author with 'l'ibullus, 
Propertius, and Ovid. Once wealthy, but now vexed by 
‘the sense of loss’, he tries hard, by celebrating Messalla’s 
exploits, to find favour in his eyes—and to secure a 
reward. The piece was composed between 31 and 27 B.C. 


Text in editions of ‘Vibullus; with commentary, in the older 
editions by Heyne and Dissen; G. Némethy, Lygdani Carmina, 
acc, Panegyr. ain Messalam (1906) See F. Hankel, De Panegyrico 
in Messallam ubullano (1874): H. Hartung, De Panergyrico ad 
Messallam pseudo-trbulliano (1880); R S Radford, TAPA 1920; 
(most exhaustive) S. Ehrengruber, De Carmine panegyrico Messalue 
pseudo-tibulliano (1889 99); cf. Schanz—Homus n. J. H. 


PANGAEUS, a mountain in Thrace (q.v.), lying 
between the lower reaches of the Strymon and the sea- 
coast; it extends for some twenty-five km. from south- 
west to north-east, and at its highest point reaches 1956 m. 
The name first appears m Pindar, Pyth. 4. 180, and in 
Aeschylus, Persae 494, and Herodotus (6. 46; 7. 112) 
mentions the gold and silver mines. Casson concluded, 
after exploring the mountain, that the bulk of the gold 
(q.v.) and silver (q.v.) deposits from Pangacus were found 
round, and not on, the mountain. Geologically the higher 
part of the mountain 1s not of a metalliferous nature, con- 
sisting, as it does, of crystalline white marble. There are 
few traces of mines, and ıt is clear that the ancients found 
it casy and lucrative to wash gold fom the streams that 
discharge from the sides of the mountain into the plain. 
(Anstotle, Mirabilia 45, speaks of gold being brought to 
the surface by constant rain ın Paeonia.) According to 
Perdrizet, the Scaptesyle mines worked by Thasos (q.v.) 
were on the eastern slopes of Pangaeus. Probably Athens 
first took an interest in the mines ın the time of Pisistratus 
(Arst. Ath. Pol. 15. 2), and, with the reduction of ‘Thasos 
in 463 B.C., they passed to Athenian control, which was 
later strengthened by the foundation of Amphipolis (q.v.) 
in 437/6 B.C. Possession of the mines passed from Athens 
to Macedon, when Philip TI (q.v.) captured Amphipolis 
in 357 B.C., and advanced his frontier to the Nestus 
(Strabo 7. 331, fr. 35; Diod. 16. 8. 6). Under Philip the 
mines produced 1,000 talents of gold annually. Philipps 
(q.v.), one of Philip’s foundations, was a centre for the 
mining of Pangaeus (Strabo 7. 331, fr. 34). In Roman 
times the mines played no great part. 


S. Casson, Macedoma, Thrace and Illyria (1926), 67 iI., 88 ff ; 
P. Perdrizet, '‘Scuptesyle’, Klio 1910, 1 M; P. Collart, bpne ogan): 


PANIONIUM, the place where the common festival of 
the twelve Ionic cities was held and probouloi met to 
discuss common policy in time of need. It was founded 
after the destruction of the city of Melie (perhaps early 
seventh century B.C.) and revived in the fourth century at 
the end of Persian rule. The site lay on the territory of 
Priene north of Mt. Mycale. Traces of an altar 60 feet 
long have been uncovered on top of a hill near the sea 
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(Otomatik Tepe), and of the council chamber on the 
slope; but nothing remains of the temple of Posidon 
Heliconius. 


Hdt. 1 143, Vitr. 4. 1 4-5. G. Kleiner, P Hommel, and W, 
Müller-Wiencr, JDAJ Ergiinzungsheft 23 (1967). J.M.C. 


PANKRATION (noyxpariov). In this event boxing 
and wrestling werc combined with kicking, strangling, 
and twisting. It was a dangerous sport, but strict rules 
were enforced by umpires who closely watched the 
combatants. Biting and gouging were forbidden, but 
nearly every manceuvre of hands, fcet, and body was 
permissible. You might kick your opponent ın the 
stomach; you might twist his foot out of its socket; you 
might break his fingers. All neck holds were allowed, 
the favourite method being the ‘ladder-grip’, in which 
you mounted your opponent’s back, and wound your 
legs round his stomach, your arms round his neck. 

F. A. W. 


PANNONIA, the territory of the Pannonii, a group of 
IHlyrian peoples who had absorbed Celtic influences to 
varying degrees, lay south and west of the Danube be- 
tween Carnuntum (q.v.) and Sirmium in the Save valley. 
In 119 B.c. the Romans campaigned against them, 
capturing Siscia (q.v.). In 35 n.c. Octavian advanced 
against them and captured Siscia, where he established a 
garrison. Fighting broke out in 16 B.C. with a Pannonian 
invasion of Istria and continued in Pannonia in 14. In 13 
M. Agrippa and M. Vinicius advanced eastward down 
the Save and Drave valleys. After Agrippa’s death (12 
B.C.) the conquest of the Pannonians, notably the Breuci, 
was completed by Tiberius and Roman control was ex- 
tended to the Danube. Pannonia north of the Drave 
appears to have accepted Roman rule without a struggle, 
probably owing to fear of the Dacians further to the cast. 
Some fighting is attested under Sex. Appuletus in 8 B.C. 
but the Pannonians remained morc or less peaceful until 
A.D. 6 when the Breuci joined the Dacsitiates in revolt, 
under two chiefs called Bato (qq.v.). After the end of the 
war in A.D. 9 Illyricum was divided into provinces known 
later as Pannonia and Dalmatia (q.v.). "he province was 
governed by legatı Augusti pro praetore of consular 
rank. Early under Trajan, probably in 103, Pannonia 
was subdivided into two provinces, Superior, comprising 
the western part with capital at Carnuntum, Inferior, a 
smaller area ın the east with capital at Aquincum (q.v.). 
Pannonia Superior was governed by a consular legate, 
Inferior by a praetonan, the latter beg upgraded to 
consular under Caracalla by a boundary alteration which 
equalized the strength of the two provincial armies. 
Following the reforms of Gallienus the senatorial legates 
were superseded by equestrian praesides. Under Diocle- 
tan both provinces were subdivided, Pannonia Superior 
into Pannonia Prima in the north (capital Savaria) under 
a praeses and a dux, Pannonia Ripartensts or Savia in 
the south (capital Siscia) under a dux; Pannonia Inferior 
into Valeria in the north (chief places: Aquincum and 
Sopianae) under a praeses and a dux, and Pannonia 
Secunda in the south (capital Sirmium) under a consularis 
and a dux. During the fourth century Pannonia suffered 
greatly from barbarian invasions. The end appears to 
have come with thc incursion of Radagaisus and the 
Ostrogoths in 405, causing large numbers of Romuns to 
fice to Italy. 

A. Mócsv, PW Suppl. ix, s.v. Pannonia; P. Oliva, Pannonia and 
the onset of crisis in the Roman Empire (Prague, 1962), A. Morey: Die 


Bevölkerung von Pannomen bis zu den Markomannenkriegen (Buda- 
pest, 1959); A. Dobó, Die Verwaltung d. rom. Prov. P. (oei i 


PANNYCHIS, an all-night festival or vigil in honour 
of a dcity, e.g. Demeter at the Haloa (Deubner, Attische 
Feste, 62); Artemis at the Tauropolia (ibid. 208). Since 
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these were on occasion made an excuse for illicit love- 
affairs (see Menander, Epit. 234 ff. Allinson), ıt 18 not 
surprising that Pannychis appears as an attendant of 
Aphrodite (see Höfer in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.). It was 
also a common name for a hetaera, as in Lucian, Dial. 
Meret, 9 (name of a speaker), H. J. R. 


PANORMUS (modern Palermo), founded by the 
Phoenicians early ın the seventh century b.c., became 
the main Carthagiman point d'appui in north-western 
Sicily. Despite ıts name it was never Greek, and save for 
a brief capture by Pyrrhus (q.v.) in 276 was continuously 
in Punic hands until taken by the Romans ın 254 (Polyb. 
1. 38). lt is mentioned sporadically in the sources, usually 
as a Carthaginian base of operations (c.g. in 480). A 
cwitas libera et immunis under Roman rule, it became 
a colomu under Augustus, with recolonization under 
Vespasian and Hadrian (Lib. Colon. 211). Its superb 
position, with a notable harbour backed by the fertile 
Conca d’Oro, ensured its importance and prosperity; ıt 
became the capital of Arab, Norman, and modern Sicily. 
But few traces of ancient Panormus now survive. 


There 1s no good ancient description, but cf. Diod. Sic. 22. 10; 
Calhas tr, 2 (FGrH no 564); Silius Ital. 14. 261-3. Foundation date, 
Rhys Carpenter, AJArch. 1958, 421}. Geography and _annquities, 
E. A. Freeman, History of Sicily 1 (1891), 249 fF.; B. Pace, Arte e 
esutlia della Sicilia antica i (1935), passim. Sce also HAMILCAR G), 
HEIRCTE. A. G. W. 


PANSA CAETRONIANUS, Gaius Vinius (PW ọ), 
defended Caesar’s interests as tribune in §1 B.C., governed 
Bithynia in 47-46 and Cisalpine Gaul in 45, and was 
designated by Caesar consul for 43. In March 43 he led 
four legions of recruits by the Via Cassia to join Hirtius 
(q.v.) against Antony. He was wounded in a preliminary 
engagement at Forum Gallorum, 8 miles from Mutina, 
and after the battle of Mutina he died. Gossip alleged 
that Octavian had poisoned hun. G. E. F. C. 


PANTHEON, a temple in the Campus Martius, built 
with adjoining Baths and water gardens by M. Agrippa in 
27—25 A.C. It was completely rebuilt early in the reign of 
Hadrian who preserved Agrippa’s name on the frieze 
(CIT. vi. 896), and later repaired by Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla. The building consists of a rotunda (43:30 m 
in internal diameter) of brick-faced concrete, stuccoed 
externally to imitate masonry, with a pedimented portico 
(33°10 m wide and 13°60 m deep) of granite Corinthian 
columns, cight in front and two groups of four behind. 
The portico is linked with the rotunda by a rectangular 
structure as wide as the porch and as high as the rotunda. 
The rotunda is 43°30 m high with a circular skylight 9m 
in diameter at the top of the dome; the cylindrical wall 
(6:20 m thick) contains four rectangular and three semi- 
circular recesses with free-standing columns. The door, 
breaking the circle, 1s flanked by niched buttresses, a 
common structural device which also occurs in the body 
of the wall. The wall itself is converted by semicircular 
chambers into cight piers built as niches, all vertically 
linked by a very elaborate system of relieving arches 
extending to the haunch of the richly coffered dome. The 
interior was richly decorated in marble with a continuous 
entablature above the columned recesses and canopied 
statue-bases, and an attic panelled in marble, a small 
scction of which has been restored to its original form. 
The ancient bronze doors of the building still survive. 
The Pantheon had a long rectangular forecourt in front 
of it and was masked on the east by the Porticus Argo- 
nautarum and on the south by the Baths of Agrippa. 
B. Beltrami, // Pantheon (1898); R. Vighi, The Pantheon (1905); 
L. Crema, L'Architettura romana (1959), 375 ff.; W. L. McDonald, 
The Architecture of the Roman Empire (1965), 94 ff.; Nash, Pict. Diet. 
Rome 1. 191 fi. 1, A. R.; D. E. S. 
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PANTHOUS (Ilárvhħoos, Idvêovs), a Trojan elder (Ziad 
3. 146). Apollo protects his son, Polydamas (q.v.; IL. 15. 
521-2), whence some said he was a Delphian (schol. 
ibid.). In Verg. Aen. 2. 318 ff. he is a pious priest of 
Apollo, killed by Aeneas’ side at the storming of Troy. 


PANTICAPAEUM, a colony of Miletus, on the west 
side of the Cimmerian Bosporus (q.v. 2 : Straits of Kertch), 
founded in the late seventh century. It throve on the 
fisheries of the Straits, on the trade along the river Tanais, 
and especially on the export of wheat from the Crimca. 
Dependent foundations in the Straits were at Myrmekion, 
Tiritaca, and Nymphaeum. It was ruled successively by 
two dynastics, the Archaeanactids (probably a line of 
Greek tyrants), and the Spartocids (q.v.), who gained 
power in 438. The gold coinage of Panticapaecum and the 
magnificently furnished rock tombs of its chief citizens 
attest its wealth in the fourth and third centuries. It sub- 
sequently (c. 115) became the capital of Mithridates VI’s 
territory in south Russia, and was the seat of the local 
Crimean dynasty founded by his descendants under 
Roman sovereignty. In the third century A.D. it fell to the 
Sarmatians and Goths. 


E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1914), 503 ff.; M. Danoff, PW 
Suppl. ix. 1119 f1.; E. B. de Ballu, L'Histoire des colomes grecques du 
littoral nord de la mer Noire? (1965), a bibhography of Russian works, 
1940-62. M. C. 


PANTOMIMUS, a dancer who represented traditional 
themes in dumb show, supported by instrumental music 
and a chorus. (The apparent meaning is ‘one who imitates 
everything’, but the distinctive quality of pantomime was 
that the chief performer did everything by imitation.) 
This type of performance (the Greeks called it the 
“Italian dance’) was introduced at Rome in 22 R.C. by 
Pylades of Cilicia and Bathyllus of Alexandria. "To dance 
the shepherd Cyclops’ in tragic mask and buskins wis 
nothing new (Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 64: for other antecedents, 
in particular a mavrojupos mentioned i an inscription 
from Priene of c. 80 B.c., see PW, s.v., 834 fF); Pylades’ 
innovation, according to himself (Macrob. Sat. 2. 7), 
was to add the orchestra and chorus. Bathyllus seems to 
have specialized 1n light themes, akin to comedy or satyric 
drama, with a rustic setting—e.g. Pan revelling with a 
satyr (Ath. 1. 20 d—c; Plut. Quaest. conv. 7. 711 f.; Sen. 
Con. Ex. 3. pref. 10 and 16; cf. Lucian, Salt. 74 and 
Libanius iii. 392, Reiske); Pylades’ style is said to have 
been ‘high flown, passionate’ (Ath. 1. 20 ¢) and more akin 
to tragedy; but these comparisons with drama look 
artificial; the immediate origins of pantomime do not 
appear to have been dramatic; its themes, whether crotic 
or otherwise, are taken from mythology or (occasionally) 
remote history as presented by the pocts, whether 
dramatic or epic. It was a highly sophisticated type of 
entertainment, demanding much from both performers 
and spectators; though demoralizing, it was not course, 
like the mime. 

Performances took place on the public stage or in 
private houses. The pantomimus, usually a handsome, 
athletic figure, wore a graccful silk costume (long tunic 
and cloak, Suet. Calig. 54), which allowed of free move- 
ment, and a beautiful mask with closed lips (Lucian, Salt. 
29, A. Baumeister, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums 
(1885-8), figs. 1351-2). Behind him stood the chorus, the 
players of flutes, pipes, cymbals, etc., and the scabillari, 
who beat time by pressing with the foot on the scabillum, 
a wooden or metal instrument fastened underneath the 
sandal (see Baumeister, fig. 1350). Beside the panto- 
mimus there sometimes stood an assistant—perhaps an 
actor with a speaking part (U7oKpirou evpwriay, Lucian 
68). Lucian tells (83) of a pantomimus who overacted the 
part of ‘mad Ajax’: he tore the clothes of one of the scabil- 
larii, snatched a flute from an intrumentalist and with it 
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struck the triumphant ‘Odysseus’ a blow which would 
have been fatal but for Odysseus’ traditional head-dress 
(the wiAos); then, springing down into the body ot the 
theatre, he seated himself between two alarmed ex-consuls 
—all this to the delight of the rabble, who thought it the 
perfection of acting. better performers were more subtle: 
Pylades, when the chorus uttered the words Tov peyay 
Ayapéuvova, expressed the monarch’s greatness by assum- 
ing an air of statesimanlike reflection (Macrob. loc. cit.). 
The dancer might in one piece have to appear in five 
different roles, each with its own mask (Lucian 66; change 
of costume seems unproved; cf. eodem palho, Fronto 157, 
3, ed. Naber—but Arnobius, Adv. Cent. 7. 33, seems 
to speak of a special costume for the part of Adonis). 
To convince an unbeliever, a pantomimus acted single- 
handed the love-tale of Ares and Aphrodite—Hchos 
bringing his tidings, Hephaestus sctting his snare, the 
gods coming one by one to look at the entrapped lovers, 
the confusion of Aphrodite, the abject alarm of Ares 
(Lucian 63; Lucian adds a story of a foreigner from the 
Pontus on a visit to Rome who, though he could not 
follow the song of the chorus because of his lack of 
Greek, found the pantomime’s performance so lucid 
that he wished to take him home as an interpreter). The 
dancer's power to convey his meaning by steps, postures, 
and above all gestures (Quint. Inst. 11. 3. 88) was aided 
by certain conventions, e.g. there was a traditional dance 
for “I'hyestes devouring his children’, which one panto- 
mimus unfortunately performed when wishing to repre- 
gent Kronos devouring Ais children. 

‘The songs of the chorus were of secondary importance 
(Libanmius 381); such fragments as we possess are in 
Greek. Lucan and Statius wrote libretti for pantomimes 
—~a degrading (Sen. Suas. 2. 19), 1f lucrative, occupation 
(Juv. 7- 87). That the chorus also expounded the 
narrative in recitative, While the dancer was changing for 
his next role, seems to be merely a guess of Friedlander. 
The music, hke the whole performance, was enervating 
(Pliny, Pan. 54). 

For the popularity of the pantomim: (and pantomirmace), 
the facuon-fights of their supporters, the effect of their 
performances on public morality, and the eflorts of the 
government to deal with the problem, see Friedlinder, 
Roman Life and Manners under the arly Empire (E.T. 
1908-13), 11. 100 ff. W. B. 


PANYASSIS of Halicarnassus (5th c. n.c.), epic poet, 
uncle of llerodotus; revived epic poetry; author of a 
Heraclea; classed by some critics second to Homer; 
discussed by Quintilian (/nst. 10. 1. 54); said to have 
plagiarized a pocm of Creophylus. 

EGF 253-65. W. F.J. K, 
PAPHLAGONIA, a territory of northern Asis Minor, 
which included the mountainous coastal region between 
Bithynia and Pontus and extended inland to the plateau. 
lt was noted for its ship timber and cabinet woods. In 
social structure it was similar to Pontus. Villages pre- 
dominated, organized in administrative districts, and 
temple territories were numerous. Greek settlements 
dotted the coast from Heraclea to Sinope, but in Persian 
times the nate population remained largely autonomous. 
After Alexander Paphlagonia was broken up, part falling 
to Bithynia and part to Pontus; and cither then or at the 
fall of the Pontic kingdom the coastal cities acquired 
extensive territories. Pompey included the coastal region 
in the province of Bithynia and Pontus (63-62). From the 
third century B.c. a portion south of Mt. Olgassys, called 
Inner Paphlagonia, kept its independence under native 
kings. Occupied in turn and divided by the kings of 
Bithynia and Pontus, and entrusted at first by the Romans 
to various dependent kings, this portion was attached by 
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Augustus to the province of Galatia (6 B.c.). Diocletian 
revived Inner Paphlagonia as a province under a corrector. 
The chief town was Gangra-Germanicopolis. 

RULERS OF INNER PAPHLAGONIA. Morzius (before 189 
to after 179 B.c.). Pylaemenes, ¢. 132 B.C. (a dynastic 
name). Pylaemenes, son of Nicomedes IHI of Bithynia, 
c. 107 B.C. Attalus Epiphanes, c. 62 v.C. (over a part). 
Pylaemencs, c. 62 B.C. (over a part). Castor, son of Castor 
Saocondarius (‘Tarcondarius), c. 40—-37/36 B.C. Deiotarus 
Philadelphus, son of Castor, 37/36-6/5 n.c. (with the 
addition of the Amnuias valley and Phazimonitis of 
Pontus). 


Strubo t2 542-4. R Leonhard, Paphlagonia (1915), Toner, 
Cras E Rom, Prov. 148 A , Magie, Rom Rule sisia Min ROIT 
and index. T. R. S. B. 


PAPHOS, a city of Cyprus, situated a short distance 
inland from the west coast near the modern villuge of 
Kouklia. it has yielded rich Mycenacan remuams; and 
seemingly it received a trading settlement in the four- 
teenth century B.C., numerous colonists from Mycenaean 
Greece in the thirteenth. These were led according to 
tradition by the Arcadian Agapcenor. It posscssed a famous 
temple of Aphrodite, believed to have risen trom the sea 
off this coast, and was regarded by Homer as her chief 
resort. l'he sanctuary was reputed to have been founded 
by the ‘Eteo-Cyprian’ Cinyras, a contemporary of 
Agamemnon; and his descendants combined the priest- 
hood of Aphrodite with the royal authority down to the 
time of the Ptolemies. Nicocles, the last of the Cinyrads, 
transferred his capital toa site with a good natural harbour 
some 10 miles to the north. This new Paphos became 
towards the close of the third century n.c. the capital of 
Ptolemaic Cyprus; and it remained under the Romans 
the scat of their proconsuls. ‘The name Paphos was re- 
served for the harbour town; and the upper city, known 
as Old Paphos (J/aAatnados), was httle more than its 
sanctuary and a place of pilgrimage for all Cyprus. 

D G. Hogarth, Deria Cypria (1889), ch 1. For the temple of 


Aphrodite see M. R. James, JLS 1888, 175 A.; C Bhnkenberg, Le 
Temple de Paphos (1924), T. B. Mittord, BSA 1961, 1 A P 
` B. 


PAPINIANUS, AgEmI ius (PW 105), one of the greatest 
Roman jurists. His origin (Syria?, Africa?) is uncertain. 
His official career was brilliant and in A.D. 203 he becarne 
Praefectus praetorio in which capacity he had both 
Paulus (q.v. 1) and Ulpianus (q.v. 1) as assessors. Fle was 
executed in 212 by order of Caracalla for having dıs- 
approved of the murder of the Empcror’s brother Geta. 

Papinian was highly appreciated by posterity. Imperial 
constitutions of the later third century cite him with the 
greatest respect, and in the Law of Citations (426) his 
pre-eminence was formally recognized by the provision 
that, failing a majority of jurists cited on one side or the 
other, Papinian’s view should prevail. Justinian said of 
him: ‘acutissimi ingenu uir et merito ante alios excellens’ 
(Cod. 6. 42. 30). His high reputation rested on a relatively 
small literary output. (Justinian’s compilers took six 
times as much from Ulptan and three times as much from 
Paul). His principal works were: Quaestiones (thurty- 
seven books), completed before 198, and Responsa (nine- 
teen books), not completed until after 204. Neither of 
these works conforrns exactly to its title: the Quaestiones, 
though predominantly problematic in character, contain 
ulso doctrinal discussions, while the other work reduces 
responsa to their most abstract form, and also includes 
responsa of other jurists, decisions pronounced in the 
emperors’ and prefects’ auditoria and even ın imperial 
constitutions. Notae on both these works are attributed 
to Paul, and on the Responsa ulone to Ulpian. Other 
writings of Papinian: Defimtiones, De adulteriis. He 
did not publish any comprehensive systematic work. 


PAPINIANUS 


He is one of the most elegant and instructive of the 
jurists, though sometimes difficult on account of the 
conciseness of his style. T'he independence of his judge- 
ment and the sagacity of his mind led him to original 
solutions which were not governed by technicalities, but 
left room for equity and for moral considerations. He 
was capable of changing his opinion when another 
appeared to him to be right (Diy. 18. 7. 6. 1: ‘nobis 
aliquando placebat . . ., sed in contrarium me uocat 
Sabin: sententia’). 

E. Costa, Paptmano (1894-9) On Papinian’s language: Leipold, 


Sprache des Juristen Aemilius Papinianus (1891). And see hblograph 
B.V JURISPRUDENCE. A B., B. N. 


PAPIRIANUS (sth c. a.p.), grammarian, from whose 
De Orthographia excerpts are preserved by Cassiodorus 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 158-66). Schanz- Hosius, 
§ 1108. 


PAPIRIUS (1, PW 52) CURSOR, Lucus, Roman 
hero of the Second Samnite War, consul in 326, 320, 
319, 315, 313 B.C.; dictator in 325, 309. ‘Che details of his 
military career, especially in the years immediately after 
the Caudine Forks (q.v.) disaster (321), are untrust- 
worthy, although it can hardly be doubted that he was a 
great general, a fit match for Alexander the Great accord- 
ing to Livy (9. 16; 9. 38 f.). Rhetorical accounts are also 
given of his eating, drinking, and running abilities, while 
his alleged attempt to execute the other patrician hero of 
the age, Fabius (g.v. 3) Rullianus, for fighting against 
orders illustrates his strictness and severity (Livy, books 
8 and g; [Aur. Vict.] De Vir. Ill 41; Eutrop. 2. 8; Zonar. 
97. 26). Possibly Cursor was partly responsible for the 
law which virtually terminated enslavement for debt 
(H. Last, CAH vu. 545). E. ‘1. S. 


PAPIRIUS (2, PIV 53) CURSOR, Lucius, son of (1), 
twice consul with Spurius Carvilius: in 293 B.C. when he 
defeated specially consecrated Samnite levies at Aquilonia 
(Livy 10. 38-42: nurnbers exaggerated); and in 272 when 
he ended the Pyrrhic War by subduing Lucam, Brutti, 
and ‘Tarentines (Zonar. 8. 6), lle erected the first sun- 
dial at Rome (Pliny, HN 7. 213). E. T. S. 


PAPIUS (PW 12) MUTILUS, Gavs, tmperatar—as a 
Samnite—of the southern group of rebels in the Social 
War (see POPPAEDIUS), after some successes in Campania 
was defeated by Caesar (q.v. 2) in 90 B.C. and again by 
Sulla in 89. Unmolested during the next few ycars and 
apparently enrolled as a citizen, he was proscribed after 
Sulla’s return and killed himself. A descendant of his 
was consul A.D. 9 (see LEX PAPIA FOPPAEA). 


E. T. Salmon, Sammum and the Samnites (1967), see index. E. B. 


PAPPUS of Alexandria (fl. A.D. 320), a distinguished 
mathematician, wrote commentaries on (1) FEuclid’s 
Elements, quoted by Proclus and others; the part on book 
10 1s extant in Arabic translation: it contains interesting 
historical information about a lost work of Apollonius on 
unordered irrationals and about Theaetctus (q.v.); (2) 
some books of Ptolemy’s Almagest; the part on books § 
and 6 of this survives; (3) Euclid’s Data, Ptolemy’s 
Planisphaersum, and the Analemma of Diodorus (q.v. 4); 
all are lost. He also wrote xwpoypadia oixovpeviný, a 
work of universal geography based on the world-map 
of Ptolemy (q.v. 4). The extant geography of ‘Moses 
Chorencai’ (early Armenian) is based on it. But his great 
work ıs the ‘Collection’ (avvaywyy), a handbook to Greek 
mathematical sciences. Books ii—viii and part of ii 
survive. lt is invaluable for its accounts of (a) Greek 
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achievements in higher geometry, notably works (now 
lost) by Euclid, Aristaeus (2), and Apollonius (2) (qq.v.) 
belonging to the “Ireasury of Analysis’ (roms dvadvo- 
pevos); (b) astronomical works by Autolycus (2), Theo- 
dosius (4), and Menelaus (3) (qq.v.), Euclid’s Optics and 
Phaenomena, and Aristarchus’ On the sizes and distances 
of the sun and moon; (c) various solutions of the problem 
of two mean proportionals, a method of inscribing 
the five regular solids in a sphere, Archimedes’ spiral, 
Nicomedes’ (q.v. 5) ‘cochloids’, and the quadratrix; 
(d) Archimedes’ semi-regular solids, and the subject of 
Isoperimetry, or the compurison of the areas and volumes 
of different figures with equal contours and equal surfaces 
respectively, including the volumes of the five regular 
solids when their surfaces are equal; (e) works on theoret- 
ical and practical mechamcs by Archimedes, Philon, 
Heron, and Carpus. Pappus’ work is primarily of import- 
ance for the historical data it contains, but he supplies 
many lemmas, etc., to the treatises elucidated, and signi- 
ficant additions of his own, e.g. and extension of Euclid 
1. 47 ‘Pythagoras’ Theorem’) to any triangle, proof of the 
constancy of anharmonic ratios, measurement of the 
superficial area bounded by a spiral on a sphere, an 
anticipation of Guildin’s theorem, and ‘Pappus’ Problem’ 
which was taken up by Descartes. 

EDITIONS. Comm on Euchd Rk, 10, ed Junge and Thomson, with 
Enghsh translation (U.S.A. 1930). Comm. on Almagest 5 and 6, ed. 
A. Rome, Studi e ‘Test: 54 (1931). For the geography see Geographie 
de Motse de Coréne, ki Arsène Soukry (Armenian text, French 
transluuon), Venice, 1881 Synagoge, ed F. llultach, 4 vols , Herlin, 
1876-8 (with Latin translation) French translation by P. ver Eecke, 
2 vols , Druyges—Pasis, 1934. 

COMMENI For Pappus’ date see Rome, op cit x ff. 

GENLRAL Heath, Hist. of Greek Maths n 155 ft 


Parrus’ PROnNLEM. Descartes, Geometrte, ed and tr. D E Smith 
and M. L. Latham (U.S.A. 1925), 16 f. Thu, G JT. 


PAPYROLOGY, GREEK. Papyrus (see nooks), a 
marsh plant that grew abundantly in the Nile valley 
and elsewhere (though the Egyptian va.iety alone was 
manufactured into paper), was the normal writing 
material of the ancient world from the classical age 
onwards. Less for this reason than because almost all our 
papyri come from Egypt south of the Delta, where the 
rainless climate favours their survival, papyrology is 
identified with Epypt. The principal exceptions are (a) the 
Epicurean papyri froin Herculancum; (4) the Hellenistic 
and Roman documents found, with a few literary texts, 
at Dura-Iuropos; (c) the religious and documentary 
papyri from Qumran and Murabba’at in Palestine, and 
the Byzantine texts excavated at Auja-el-T]aftr; (d) the 
single, charred papyrus, Orphic ın character, recently 
found in a burial at Derveni near Salonica. Of the 
Egyptian papyri a few have been found placed in tombs 
or buried in jars, some have been extracted from the 
wrappings of mummies; but the great majority come from 
the ruined buildings and rubbish heaps of the towns and 
villages of Upper Egypt, abandoned when the irrigation 
level receded; hence the fragmentary condition of so 
many of our texts. From 1788 onwards miscellaneous 
papyri (including some rolls of Hlomer and of the lost 
speeches of Hyperides) were acquired by travellers and 
made their way into European collections; excavations 
of Graeco-Roman sites did not begin till a century later. 
The most successful of these were carried out by B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, in particular at Oxyrhynchus 
(q.v.) which, with the Fayûm, the ancient Arsinoite 
nome, has proved the most fertile source of papyri. 
2. We have no papyri certainly anterior to Alexander's 
conquest of Egypt in 332 B.C., though it is likely that our 
oldest literary papyrus, the Persae of Timotheus, dates 
from the middle of the fourth century, and the Orphic 
text from Derveni 1s only a little later; our earliest dated 
document is a marriage contract of 311 B.C. from Assuan; 
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the latest documents extend well beyond the Arab 
conquest of A.D. 642. Under the first two Ptolemies 
settlers from all parts of the Greek world flocked into 
Egypt, and ın the first century of Greek rule the country 
was steadily hellenized. Greck was the oflicial language 
of the country and remained so throughout the Roman 
and Byzantine periods; for a large part of the population 
it was also the language of business and of everyday life. 
Of this civilization—Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine— 
the papyri ure the record; of it, thanks to their endless 
variety, which includes ephemeral matter such as private 
letters, school exercises, prayers and charins us well as 
literary texts and public and legal documents, we can 
form a picture in singular detail. ‘I'he number of pub- 
lished texts, varying enormously in size, condition, 
content, and value, 1s approximately 25,000. T'he extent 
of the material as yet unpublished 1s unknown. 

3. Papyrology, which 1s strictly the decipherment and 
study of anything written on papyrus, is not a unified 
subject exccpt in us far as all the papyri represent the 
different activitics of a single civilization. "The most 
obvious division 1s between hterary and documentary 
texts. We owe the former, over 2,500 in number, but 
some mere scraps, in part to the fact that aknowledge of the 
Greek classics, in particular of Homer, was the staple of 
education throughout the period, Among them the new 
texts slightly outnumber those already known to us, 
though ım the later centuries new texts become rare; yet 
the Byzantine papyri have piven us a codex of Menander 
and a poem of Sappho’s. The new texts include, besides 
those mentioned, various fragmentary manuscripts of the 
lyric poets and Pindar, Bacchylides, much of Callimachus 
{notably the Artia and the Jambi), Herodas, the Ichneutae 
of Sophocles, and many other fragments of the dramatic 
poets, including Acschylus, the Dysko/os of Menander and 
much of the Szkyoniat, Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, 
and the fHellenica Oxyrhynchia, an historical work by an 
unknown continuator of Thucydides. 

4. Ot the papyri of extant Greek authors morc than 
halt are texts of Homer, the Jad appearing more fre- 
quently than the Odyssey. The later Homeric papyri add 
very little to what we know from our medicval manu- 
scripts, but the ‘eccentric’ papyri of the carlher Ptolemaic 
period, with their numerous additions and omissions and 
variant readings, even if the text they present is an 
inferior one, yet enable us to appreciate the work of the 
Alexandrian scholars 1n standardizing the text. For the 
textual criticism of other authors the papyri have often 
been of great value. ‘Chey are almost invariably not only 
older than the medieval manuscripts (in the case, e.g., of 
Xenophon or Lysias by as much as 1,000 years) but are 
also older than the famulies into which the manuscripts 
are commonly divided. There are not a few instances of 
new and improved readings contributed by,a few of 
emendations confirmed by, the papyri; but on the whole 
they bear witness to the gencral soundness of our tradi- 
tion, by showing that the text as established by Alexan- 
drian scholars and known to the Graeco-Roman world 
differed little from that we already possess. These papyri 
are, as a rule, from the standpoint of our medieval manu- 
scripts, ‘eclectic’; they agree now with one manuscript, 
now with another, and not infrequently the readings of 
the later and less valued manuscripts have been found in 
papyri. They have thus assisted in dispelling the mirage 
of an uncontaminated tradition and consequently in 
undermining the theory that textual criticism should 
rely, wherever possible, on the testimony of a few 
ancient MSS. or even on that of a single witness. 

s. Besides the strictly literary papyri there are others 
which may be termed ‘quasi-literary’; these include the 
scientific, in particular the medical, texts, the astrological 
and the magical; texts of these last two classes are of 
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value for social and religious history. But more impor- 
tant than any of these are the Christian literary texts. 
Here the papyri of texts already known are hardly, if 
at all, less important than the new texts; the Chester 
Beatty papyri, which consist of extensive portions of 
eleven papyrus codices, and some of the equally important 
Bodmer papyri take our knowledge of the text of the 
Greek Bible back to the second century a.p., while the 
Rylands Library at Manchester has some fiagments of 
Deuteronomy dating from the second century n.c. Ilere 
again, in spite of important modifications in the history of 
the text at various points for which we are indebted to the 
papyn, its gencral soundness 1s confirmed. Among the 
new texts may be mentioned the Unknown Gospel in 
the British Museum of the second century and Origen’s 
Discourse with Herakleides; the famous Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings of Jesus can be identified as part of the Greck 
original of the Gnostic Gospel of Thomas, now known 
from a complete Coptic text. There are many other 
fragments of apocrypha and of liturgical, theological, and 
hagiological works—of the last class the lengthy Acta 
Pauli is the best representative. Evidence of Christianity 
can also be found in some of the documents, notably in 
the belh (certificates of sacrifice) of the Decian persecu- 
tion and ın private letters; of the latter the small archive 
of letters relating to the Melctian schism (A.D. 330-40) is 
particularly noteworthy. 

6. The great mass of the papyri is roughly classified 
under the heading of documents—ofhicial, legal, and 
private papers of every description. ‘Their value to the 
historian hes less in the direct information about events 
of historical importance which they convey (though texts 
of this character are extant, e.g. decrees of the Ptolemaic 
kings, the letter of the Emperor Claudius to the Alexan- 
drians, the imperfect text of the Constitutio Antonimana 
of A.D. 212 announcing the extension of the Roman crut- 
tus throughout the Empire) than in the indirect evidence 
about the historical background; such evidence may be 
all the more valuable because ıt was not deliberately 
selected for the benefit of posterity. Their contribution, 
apart from that to such specialist studies as metrology 
and numismatics or chronology, belongs to economic 
and social history in the widest sense and to the history 
of Greek and Roman law. In the Ptolemaic period, for 
example, we can observe ın detail the nature and methods 
of Greck colonization of an Eastern Mediterranean 
country and its adaptation to the local conditions, and the 
growth of a bureaucracy which set the precedent for that 
of Rome; in the Roman age we see at close quarters what 
the Roman system of government meant to the governed 
and the cxploitation of the country in the interests of 
Rome; in the Byzantine period there 1s the change-over 
to a quasi-feudal system, the growth of the great estates, 
the decay of Greek culture and its final disappearance 
before the Arab invaders. 

7. 'The history of Greek culture and education in 
Egypt is partly to be found in the hterary texts, their 
frequency, their geographical distribution, and their 
contents, partly in the private letters relating to education, 
and not least in the Pet of the documents them- 
selves. Of this language, the Egyptian Kotne, there is 
not one varicty but many in the documents; not only 
does the clear, straightforward Greek of the Ptolemaic 
documents differ from the cumbrous, half-understood 
periphrases of the Byzantine age, but in a given century 
the language of the official document will differ from that 
of a business document or that of a private letter of an 
educated writer, and these again from the illiterate 
documents closest to the spoken tongue. The language 
of the documents has been of the greatest value for the 
study of the contemporary works of the New Testament 
in both syntax and vocabulary, and provides a link 
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connecting the language of the classical age with that of 
Byzantine and modern Greece. 


The best introductory works that deal with the whole subject are 
W Schubart’s Emifuhruny in die Pa yruskunde (1914) and E. G. 
Turner, Greek Papyn (1968); for the historical and legal documents 
the Grundzuge und Chrestomathie der Papyrushunde (1912: 4 vols., 
with bricfly annotated editions of 882 texts) of L. Mittes and U. 
Wilcken is indispensable; for the legal papyri cf. also P. M. Meyer, 
Juristische i Ae 1917). A complete inventory of the literary papyri 
with aclect bibliography, will be tound in R. A. Pack, The Greek ar 
Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Lgypt (1965); for a survey 
of the literary texts, new and extant and wicluding the Christian, sec 
J. G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyn (U.S.A 1933; includes 
chapters on social life); text and translation of most of the new verse 
fragments in Page, GLP 1. 

The hst of published volumes of papyri i~ too long to give here; 
a useful hst is that in H. I. Bell, Egypt from Alexander to the Arab 
Conquest (1948). Of English publications the Oxyrhynchus renes (ed. 
B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, and others, vols. xxxn (1848 1967)) 15 
the most representative. K. Prewendanz, Pupyruvunde u. Papyrus- 
Jorschung (1933), bas useful information about excavations, cullections, 
and publications. For a selecuon of the documents ace A. S. Hunt 
and C. C. kdgar, Select Papyri (Loeb, 2 vols., 1932-4). Fos publica- 
uon of new books, texts, etc., on all branches of the subject see the 
annual bibhographies in Aegyptus (Milan) and Chronique d'Egypte 
(Brussels). C. H. R. 


PAPYROLOGY, LATIN. Latin papyri have been 
found ın Herculancum, Dura-Europos, Palestine (Auja- 
el-Ilafir and Murabba‘ut) as well as in Egypt, but are 
comparatively rare; for every Latin papyrus there are 
well over fifty Greek. For this relative scarcity there were 
cultural and geographical reasons, and where Egypt was 
concerned, political as well. One consequence of the 
peculiar situation of Egypt under the Augustan settlement 
was that no senator and few other Romans were allowed 
to enter the country, apart from members of the armed 
forces; and even these became increasingly hellenized in 
the later first and second centuries. Not surprisingly, few 
Latin papyri survive from this period; some military 
archives and some occasional private letters and legal 
documents (mostly relating to soldiers or veterans) and 
a handful of literary texts. ‘his situation changed at the 
end of the third century when Diocletian both made 
Egypt equal in status to the rest of the Empire and actively 
encouraged the use of Latin in the Eastern provinces. 
A knowledge of Latin, and particularly of Roman law, 
became essential to a successful public career. Latin 
appears, c.g., in the preamble and subscriptions to all 
cases heard in courts in Upper Egypt, and 1s found more 
frequently in public correspondence, Most of our literary 
papyri belong to the two centuries following Diocletuan’s 
reform; many of them carry the unmistakable stamp of 
the school, e.g. texts of Virgil and Cicero with Greek 
word-for-word translations on facing pages. Among the 
latest Latin texts from Byzantine Egypt is the Juvenal 
with Greek scholia from Antinoopolis (Cavenaile 37); the 
latest dated document is a military text of a.D. 548 
(Cavenaile 147). 

It is noticeable that among literary papyri from the 
Roman period the historical texts predominate. Among 
them are a new fragment of Sallust’s Histories (Cavenaile 
28), the Epitome of Livy (Cavenaile 33), and a fragment of 
an antiquarian writer on Servius Tullius (Cavenaile 41). 
There is a near-contemporary fragment of Cicero’s 
Verrines (Cavenaile 20), but, with the exception of a 
schoolboy’s copy of some lines from Virgil, no verse at 
all. Herculancum, however, supplies the Carmen de Bello 
Aegyptiaco. 

In the Byzantine period, as might be expected, Cicero 
and Virgil, the favourites of the school, are most frequently 
found, though by no means all of the MSS. of these 
authors are scholastic in origin; e.g. the fragments of a 
splendid édition de luxe of the Georgics were found in 
Antinoopolis. These apart, there is a substantial and 
important text of Terence: Andria (POxy. xxiv, 2401), 
the Juvenal mentioned above, and some fragments of 
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known works of Sallust. There is no Horacc, no Ovid. 
Egypt has not added one new line to the corpus of Latin 
poctry. In this period the literary texts proper are out- 
numbered by those of Roman legal wnters, no less than 
thirty-three ın all, a superiority that indicates where the 
importance of Latin studies in Egypt lay. Some of them 
are provided with Greek glosses and several of them are 
important evidence on the vexed question of interpolation. 
Among individual] texts pride of place must go to the 
Gatus (Cavenaile 78) from Antinoopolis and some near 
contemporary texts of Justinian’s Digest (Cavenaile 89, 
99-101). 

Christian texts also make their appearance in the 
Byzantine period, some of them from the Old Latın 
version of the Bible. The carliest is a liturgical fragment 
of about A.D. 300 (Cavenaile 45); the oddest 1s a trilingual 
conversation book in Greck, Coptic, and Latin for visitors 
to the monasteries (Cavenuile 281), the most unexpected 
a fragment of St. Luke with a Gothic translation en face 
(Cavennaile 53). Pagan religion is represented by an 
important military calendar of an earlier age from Dura- 
Europos, the Fertale Duranum (Cavenaile 324). 

'Taken together, the Latin texts represent a chapter in 
the history of Latin culture about which we should other- 
wise know little. Literary and documentary alike, they 
are of particular importance for the history of Latin 
palacography. ‘The few new texts apart, the literary 
papyri are also of value for the tradition of Latin scholar- 
ship, particularly the Terence and the Juvenal. The 
interest of the documents may be less obvious, but they 
have much to contribute, both as a source for the day- 
to-day life of the Roman army (in particular the texts 
from Dura) and as a picture of Roman private law in 
action. 

Texts are referred to above by their number in the uscful collection 
of documents as well as of literary texts made by R Cavenaile, 
Corpus Papyrarum Latinarum (Wiesbaden, 1958); see also U. Wilcken, 
Uber den Nutzen der lat. Pap (Atu del IV Congresso di Pap., 1936, 
101 ft.) with references to carlier hterature. Fa. similes of most of 
the literary texts will be lound in E A. Lowe, Codices Latim 


Anriguores. For military texts, G. R. Watson, The Roman Soldier 
(1 969), 220 ft. C. H. R, 


PARADOXOGRAPHERS. Interest in the marvellous 
and out-of-the-way, as such (mapaðofa, Gavaaorn), 18 
prominent in the Odyssey, the histories of Herodotus, 
Theopompus, and Ephorus, and other Greek writings. 
Paradoxography came into existence, as a distinct 
literary genre, early in the Alexandrian age, and continued 
to be practised for many centuries. The Seven Wonders 
of the World (rà érra Yeduara, or Oavpara), that is, the 
temple of Zcus at Olympia, the Colossus of Rhodes, the 
hanging gardens of Semiramis, the walls of Babylon, 
the Pyramids, the Mausoleum, and the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus (or the Delian altar of Apollo), seem to have 
been canonized in Alexandrian times. Callimachus’ 
contemporary, Bolus, who wrote Tepi rv ex ris 
avayvacews Tay ioTopiðv Eis emiotraow ads ayovTwr, 
and Callimachus himself, one of whose ‘Yropuvyjata was 
entitled @aupdarwy tay eis dnacav THY yy Kara TOTOUS 
övraw ovvaywyý (so the Suda), may perhaps he regarded 
as the founders of paradoxography. Archclaus composed 
"Idcofv7 (epigrams on ‘peculiarities’) for Ptolemy 
Euergetes (247-221 B.C.), and Antigonus (q.v. 4) of 
Carystus wrote on similar themes at about the same time. 
Callimachus’ pupil, Philostephanus of Cyrene, wrote, 
like Archelaus in verse, on I[Japddofo. mortapoi and 
xpyva, Prominent among the paradoxographers of the 
Roman period are Isigonus and Phlegon (qq.v.). After 
Phlegon paradoxography seems to have declined in 
popularity. But as late as the sixth century a.D. Philo of 
Byzantium wrote TI. trav érrda Îavpdrwv. The paradoxo- 
graphers often took some particular country as their 
field, Sicily, Scythia, etc. Natural phenomena, especially 
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rivera, attracted them greatly. But zoology, history, and 
social customs also came within their purview. 


A. Westermann, Paradoxographt (1839); O. Keller, 
naturalium scr. gy. minores (1877). 


Rerum 
. D. D. 
PARAGRAPHE (rapaypaġń) in Athenian law was a 
procedure for objecting that a prosecution was inadmis- 
sible, because it was ın some way contrary to law. Before 
the main trial (eùĝvðixia) could proceed, the objection 
had to be heard at a separate trial, in which the objector 
(the accused in the original case) spoke first and his 
opponent replied. If the objector won, the original case 
was dropped; if he lost, it went to trial. Whoever lost at 
the hearing of the paragraphe had to pay his opponent 
one-sixth of the surn at stake in the main case (émwBeAia) ; 
this discouraged the use of paragraphe as a device for 
delaying a trial without justification. 

The procedure was instituted under a law proposed by 
Archinus ın 403/2 B.C., permitting paragraphe against 
prosecutions which contravened the amnesty of that year. 
The first paragraphe to be heard under this law was the 
one for which Isocrates wrote his speech Agamst Calli- 
machus, perhups m 402. Within a few years the procedure 
was being used also for objections on other grounds to 
the admissibility of private cases, but ıt appears not to 
have been used for public cases (see DIKT). 


H. J. Wolff, Die attische Paragraphe (1966). D.M M. 


PARAKLAUSITHURON, a serenade or lover's com- 
plaint sung at his mistress’s door (Plut. Aem. 8). A good 
example comes from a 'Tebtunis papyrus (Powell, Coll. 
Allex, 177-80). 


PARASITE (mapaoros), originally ‘guest’ or ‘fellow 
diner’ with no invidious meaning (cf. Pl. La. 179 b 
cuuotToiuev ... Kal Atv Ta papura Tapuacte:). Diodorus 
of Sinope fi. 2 (CAF n. 421) is the locus classicus; cf. 
cro 2, and writers cited by Athenaeus 6. 234 ft. (from 
Epicharmus onwatds). 

From contemporary life Comedy early adopted the 
parasite, ‘sponger’, Or man-about-town, as a regular 
character. ln Eupolis’ KodAaxes, parasites doubtless 
form the chorus. Plays of Middle Comedy are entitled 
Ilapaoiros (Antiphanes, Alexis; also, later, Dyphilus) 
from ther chief character; and in New Comedy the 
parasite is the satellite of the swaggering soldier, playing 
upon his vanity (Menander, KoAag: Terence, Eunuchus). 

Notonous parasites in real life arc mentioned in 
Comedy, e.g. Chacrephon (Menander, Sam. 258), to 
whom a prose deizvov was attributed. 

Outside Comedy, but indebted to 1t, are the studies of 
parasites in Lucian, Hepi wapacirov, and Alciphron, 
Epistles. 


See © Ruibbeck, ‘Kolax’, Abh. sächs. Ges. Wiss. g (1883). 
WwW. G. W.; K.J. D. 


PARENTALIA, Roman feast of All Souls, on the dies 
parentales (1%-21 Feb.), the last of which was a public 
ceremony, the Ferala (q.v.), while the rest were days 
reserved for private celebrations of the rites to the family 
dead (cf. di parentum, or parentes). They were dies 
religiosi (cf. DIES FAST!) during which the magistrates did 
not wear the pruefexta, temples were closed and no 
weddings celchrated, but not all nefastı (Lupercalıa, 15th, 
Quirinalia, 17th, r8th—-zoth all comutiales). 


Ov. Fast: 2. 532 İf., and Frazer ad loc, 


PARILIA, festival of the god and goddess Pales (cf. 
Palibus 11, fast. Antiates on 7 July, and the varying 
gender of the name ın Iitcruture), held on 21 Apr. As 
they were the patrons of flocks and herds, their feast was 
one of purification of the beasts, herdsmen, and stalls. 


H.J R. 
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The Vestals distributed februa, in this case ashes of the 
calf of the Fordicidia, blood of the October lHorse (see 
MARS), and bean-straw. The beasts were sprinkled with 
water at dawn, the stalls swept out and decked with 
branches and wreaths; sulphur and other purifying 
agents were used to fumigate the beasts, and bonfires 
lighted through which the cclebrants jumped three times. 
A prayer to Pales was recited four times, facing east 
(Ov. Fasti 4. 721 fl., with Frazer’s notes). For some 
unknown reason it was supposed by Ciccro’s time (Jiu, 
2. 98; Vario, Rust. 2. 1. 9) that ıt was the foundation-day 
of Rome (natalts urbis). 


Wissowa, RK 199 f., J. Heurgon, Latomus 1951,277 E H.J.R. 


PARIS ([]ups) or ALEXANDER (Ade€avipos), in 
mythology, son of Priam and Hecuba (qq.v.). The double 
name is very unusual in epic (cf. Nilsson, GGR 17. 476, 
n. 1). Homer mtroduces him as a well-known character 
and mercly alludes to his doings before the Jihad begins. 
He had insulted Hera and Athena (24. 28-30), an earlier 
equivalent of the Judgement (see below); he had carried 
off Helen from Laccedaemon (3. 443 ff.). He takes part in 
the fighting with some distinction, especially as an archer, 
but shrinks from Menelaus (q.v. 1; Jl. 3. 16ft.), and though 
he afterwards challenges him to a duel to decide tie 
war, he gets much the worst of it and 1s only rescued by 
Aphrodite (3. 67 fF., 340 ff.). Elis death 1s implied but not 
mentioned in the Odyssey (see DeEIPHOBUS). 

The Cypria gave a more detailed account (Proclus, in 
Photius). After the incident of the ‘apple of Discord’ 
(see ERIS), Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite are brought by 
Hermes to Paris to judge which is the most beautiful; 
bribed with a promise of Helen, he prefers Aphrodite. 
This incident is not later than the seventh century, see 
Artemis Orthia (JHS supp. vol. v, 223 and pl. cxxvil; 
cf. Rembhardt, Dus Partsurteil (1938), 6). An ivory from 
Sparta shows Paris seated, holding the apple, as the 
goddesses approach him. It is essentially a folk-tale of 
choice (which ts best, kingship, warlike prowess, or love ?), 
comparable to the Hebrew story of the choice of Solomon 
(1 Kings in. 5 ff.; wisdom, long life, riches, destruction 
of enemies). How ıt came to be attached to the (possibly) 
historical Paris is not known. As a result, the Cypria 
continued, he built ships by advice of Aphrodite, went to 
Sparta, and so carried off Helen (q.v.). He was killed, 
according to the Little Iliad (Proclus), by Philoctetes 
(q.v.); cf. OENONE. 

His early adventures cannot now be traced further 
back than the tragedians, though they may have been 
told in some quite lost part of the Cypria, or other epic. 
As the tragedies also are lost (Soph. and Eur., Alex- 
andros), our remaining sources are the mythographers. 
Hyginus, Fab. gt, says that he was one of the younger 
children of his parents, and Hecuba while pregnant 
dreamed that she brought forth a torch from which 
serpents issued. The dream-interpreters ordered her 
child to be destroved, but the servant charged with 
killing him exposed him instead; he was rescued by 
shepherds, grew up, and made a pet of a bull which 
Priam’s servants carried oft for a prize at funeral games. 
Paris, to recover ıt, entered Troy, took part in the games, 
won all his events, and was recognized and restored. 
Something like this must have been the plot of the lost 
plays, especially that of Euripides, see the frs., Nauck 
42-64. Apollodorus (3. 148 ff.) makes him the second 
son, says he was suckled by a she-bear, and omits the 
incident of the games. 

For his slaying of Achilles see AcHILLEs. He does not 
appear to have had any hero-cult (correct Farnell, Hero- 
Cults, 412, n. 97; the passage there cited refers to Alex- 
ander (q.v. 13) of Abonuteichos). 

The Judgement is a favourite theme in art from the 
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mid seventh century. The Trojan wedding of Paris to 
Helen is sometimes shown ın the sixth; his return to his 
father’s house, his abduction of Helen, and his combat 
with Menelaus from the early fifth. Paris and Ilelen 
together are popular from the late fifth; and there was a 
famous statue of him by Euphranor in the early fourth. 


Turk's art. ‘Paris’ in Roscher’s Lexikon. In art, Brommer, Vasen- 
hsten’, 298, 326, Clairmont, Partsurteil (1951). 
ILjJ.R,C M.R. 


PARISI, a British tribe in east Yorkshirc, well known 
for its La Tène cemcteries. The tribe may have become a 
self-governing civttas under Roman rule (Collingwood 
and Wright, RIB 707). Their only centre to be mentioned 
by Ptolemy (2. 3. 17) is Petuaria (Brough on Humber), 
where a small town (c. 12 acres within its defences) 
developed in the second century on the site of a fort, and 
where an aedile of the vicus erected a stage-building in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius (RIB 707). Romanization 
proceeded slowly, villas being late; the mosaic from 
Rudston 1s famous for the rustic execution of its classical 
theme. 


A. L. F. Rivet, Town and Country in Roman Britain (1958), 157 f.; 
_M. C. Toynbee, Artin Britan under the Romans (1964), 287-8; 
. Corder and I. A. Richmond, Journ Brit. Arch Assoc. 1942; J. 9. 

Wacher, Ant. Journ. 1960, 58 ff. S. S. F. 


PARIUM (rò Hapo), now Kemer, a city on the 
European coast of the HIicllespont near its entrance to 
the Propontis. Founded (Strabo 588) by a team of 
Milesians, Erythraeans, and Partans, from the last of 
whom it apparently took its name; the date 1s given by 
Eusebius as 710 A.C. Its assessment of one talent in the 
Delian League places it above Priapos and Sestos, but 
far below Abydos and Lumpsacos. It was taken in 302 
B.c. by Demetrius from Lysimachus, and later curried 
favour with the Attalids of Pergamum, by whose permis- 
sion it annexed a considerable portion of the territory of 
Priapos. Augustus gave it the rank of a colony under the 
title Colonia Gemella Julia Pariana, to which J Tadrian 
added Hadriana. Strabo mentions a family of Ophio- 
geneis at Parium who were said to have the power of 
curing snake-bites by their touch. An oracular temple of 
Apollo Actaeus which stood on the neighbouring plain 
of Adrasteia was pulled down and transferred to Parium, 
but the oracle ceased to exist (Strabo loc. cit.). There 
stood also in Parium a great altar of Apollo, designed by 
Hermocreon, having a length of one stade (Strabo 487); 
and the city further possessed a famous statue of Eros 
by Praxiteles. Both of these works of art are shown on 
the coins. Little is now to be scen on the site beyond a 
fragment of a Roman aqueduct and the emplacement of 
the theatre. 

W. Leaf, Strabo on the Troad (1923), 80-6. 


PARMA, on the Via Aemilia (q.v.) south of the Padus 
(q.v.) in Cisalpine Gaul (q.v.), first recorded as a Roman 
colony (183 B.c.), which Mark Antony later sacked (43 
B.C.). Still a coloma in imperial times, it has always re- 
tained its importance, but has no ancient remains. E.T.S. 


G. E. D. 


PARMENIDES of Elea is said to have been about 65 
years old in 450 p.c. (Pl. Prm. 127 b) and to have given 
his city laws (Speusippus fr. 1). His didactic poem in 
prosaic but trenchant hexameters survives in large frag- 
ments. It opens with an allegory describing his chariot- 
journey through the gate Icading from night to daylight, 
where he is welcomed by a goddess whose address forms 
the remainder of the poem. 

Only three methods in philosophy (680i bhos) are 
conceivable, viz. (to assume) that (the reality to be 
studied) necessarily is or that it necessarily is not or that 
it both is and is not, comes to be and perishes, changes 
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and moves. The last two methods are excluded by the 
argument that only what is and cannot not be can be 
known. The goddess therefore proceeds to a summary 
deduction of the characteristics of what is; given that it 
necessarily is whatever it is, it must be ungenerated and 
imperishable, indivisible, sel{f-identical, unique, motion- 
less, determinate, perfect, and in perfect equilibrium hke 
a solid sphere. It follows that the many things of which 
mortals speak as being and not being, etc. (i.e. as having 
a contingent and relative being), exist only in name. 

In the remaining and longest part of the poem (of 
which httle remains) the goddess expounds ‘mortal 
belicfs in which there 1s no true faith’. ‘The cosmology 
and physics of this section are presented not as a ‘way’, 
i.c. as matter of knowledge, but as the most useful analysis 
of human experience. Expressly rejecting Ionian physical 
monism Parmenides derives the relativity of the sensible 
world fror its ultimate constitution out of two opposite 
forms (nopdai), Light and Dark, which themselves have 
only a nominal existence, Its speciousness he derives 
from the possession by each ‘form’ of characteristics as 
near as possible to those of the one reality. 

Parmenides is the first philosopher to consider the 
intrinsic meaning of the term ‘to be’ and to assert that 
what can be known must ‘be’ and that nothing else can 
‘be’. His account of the three ways 1s the earliest discus- 
sion of philosophical method; his rejection of the third 
way, the earliest formulation of the Law of Contradiction; 
his notion of a proposition (œs čørw) as a way to be fol- 
lowed, the establishment of the method of demonstrative 
proof in philosophy; his distinction of the object and 
method of knowledge (voùs) from those of belief (ófa), 
the separation of philosophy from scicnce. 


Diels, Parmemdes Lehrgedicht (1897), PPF 48-73; Vorsokr ™ 
i. 217 46; Burnet, EGP 109 ff; K. Reimbhardt, Parmenides und 
die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie (1914), G. Calogero, Studs 
sull'eleatismy (1932); J. Verdermus, Purmenides (1942), W Jaeger, 


` 


The Theology of the Early Greck Philosophers (1947), YT. GEL 
Owen, CQO 1960, B4 ff , J. Mansteld, Die Offenbarung des Parmenides 
und die menschliche Welt (1964), L. Turan, Parmerues(1965), Guthrie, 
Hist. Gk. Phil. u. 1 ff. A. IL C. 


PARMENION (c. 400-330 B.c.), son of Philotas, a 
Macedonian noble, became the best general of Philip II, 
though few details are known of his activities at this 
time. IIc accompanied Alexander to Asia as second-in- 
command of the army, and besides holding independent 
commands was present at all the great engagements of 
the first three years; at Issus and Gaugamela he com- 
manded the left (defensive) wing. He was left at Ecbatana 
to guard the Persian treasure and the lengthening com- 
munications when Alexander himself moved east (330); 
but the trial and execution for treason of his son Philotas 
made him an obvious danger to Alexander, who promptly 
had him murdered. 

Parmenion was certainly no accomplice to the alleged 
treason of Philotas. But he was not in sympathy with 
Alexander's bold ideas for the conquest (still less the 
government) of the Persian Empire: he represented the 
older school among the Macedonian officers (‘Philip's 
men’), in contrast to Alexander and his intimates. Ile 
was certainly a good general, but the view (Beloch, Gr. 
Gesch.? iv. 2, 290 ff.) that his was the brain directing 
Alexander's victories is fantastic. 


Aman, Anabasis, bks. 1-3, Berve, Alexanderreich, no. 606. 
= G.T.G. 


PARMENISCUS, pupil of Aristarchus and defender 
of his texts against Crates of Mallos, wrote TI pòs Kpárnra, 
[lepi dvadoyias (recognizing eight noun declensions), and 
some commentaries. 


PARMENO, of Byzantium, author of Iambi, i.e. choli- 
ambi. The fragments exhibit Parmeno as a realist with a 
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turn for moralizing. He was probably contemporary with 
Phoenix of Colophon, 1.c. first half of third century n.C. 
Trxrs Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. ùv. 136-7, Powell, Coll. Alex. 


217-8; A. D. Knox, Herodes, Cereisdas, and the Greek Chohambsc 
Poets (l.oeb, 1929), 272- 


GENERAL LILERATURE. &. A. Gerhard, Phonix von Kolophon(1 09), 
211 fi. E. A B. 


PARNASSUS, outlying spur of the Pindus range, 
running south-east and rising to 8,200 fcet. It separates 
the Cephissus valley from that of Amphissa and runs 
into the Corinthian Gulf at Cape Opus. Its limestone 
mass 1s mostly barren, but its lower slopes are well 
watered; they carry the Phocian towns on its eastern 
flank and the plain of Crisa with the high valley of Delphi 
on the south. The best ascent is from Daulis; the passes, 
which cross its spurs, run from Cytinium to Amphissa 
and from Daulis to Delphi via the oyoti 656s, where the 
latter 1s joined by the route fiom Lebadea. A sacred 
mountain especially to the Dorians, N G.L.H. 


PARODY, GREEK (zapwiia). A cartoon exaggerates 
a prominent feature of the subject and presents him 
m mcongruous dress and surroundings. Parody uses the 
same means, exaggeration and incongruity, cither together 
or singly. Much ancient and modern parody contents 
itself with describing trivial things in the language of high 
poetry. The subtler task of bringing into bolder relief, 
by exaggeration, the salhent features of an individual's 
style was seldom attempted by the Greeks. Aristophanes 
achieves it bmilliantly m the Glyke song in the Frogs 
(1331--63), with a bathetic subject (the stolen cock) to add 
to the fun; and Plato’s parodies, unaided by bathos, are 
perhaps as near to their originals as Max Beerbohm’s 
Meredith in Seven Men. Aristotle (Poet. 1448412) 
mentions Hegemon as o tas mapwòðias morjoas mpdtos, 
but Athenacus (15. 699 a) says, more precisely, that he 
was the first to enter tovs OupeAccots ay@ras and win 
contests at Athens for parody. (For similar contests cf, 
an Eretrian inscription of c. 400 B.C., "Edrypepis Aparo- 
Aoyixy 1902, 98 fT.). Athenacus (15. 698 b), following 
Polemon, regards Hipponax as the real inventor of 
the genre, and quotes from him four burlesque hexa- 
meteis on a parasite. In the same vein are some of 
Simonides’ iambics on women (fr. 7. 83-93). But we 
can go further back than any of these poets. The 
Marites, generally attributed to Homer in antiquity, 
was known to Archilochus (8th-7th c. B.C.). It described 
the adventures of a Simple Simon, and had iambics 
mixed up with its hexameters. Virtually nothing of ıt or 
of the Cercopes remains. The extant Batrachomyomachia 
(Battle of the Frogs and Mice), written perhaps during the 
Persian Wars, 1s a mildly amusing piece. Athena, 1m- 
partially detesting the mice who gnaw holes in her 
Peplus and the frogs who keep her awake ın the small 
hours (178-96), 1s entertaining, und the dying mouse 
(65-81) rather pathetic as well. The tradition of Homeric 
parody runs through comedy from Cratinus to Diphilus, 
the yastronomists (Matron, Archestratus, ctc.), and the 
Sillographers (see TIMON 2). 

2. Epicharmus’ mythological burlesques must have 
contained much parody, but little of it survives (frs. 
42-3. 10-11, 229). In Old Attic Comedy Hermippus 
scems to have been fond of parody and in Middle Comedy 
Eubulus had a flair for it. Fr. 10 (a Euripidean epilogue) 
is excellent; in fr. 64 even the well-worn theme of the 
‘Lady of Copais in her rohe of beet’ amuses; and there 
is freshness in fr. 75. Parody survives sporadically in 
Diphilus and Menander (Diph. frs. 30, 126; Men. 
Pk. 349 ff., Sam. 110 f., 329); but by this time the poet 
sometimes has to warn his audicnce that he ts parodying. 

3. In Aristophanes the rise and fall of style is almost 
as persistent as in Wodchouse. Noble and ignoble words 
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rub shoulders, ‘guts and glory’ at Eq. 200, ‘poniards and 
piles’ at Vesp. 1119. Lys. 715 descends precipitately to 
Rabelaisian frankness, set off (as often in Ar., cf. Eg. 
1242) by the smoothest of tragic rhythm. Mnesilochus- 
Palamedes, writing his letter (Thesm. 781), moment- 
arily forgets the dignity of his role and curses ‘that 
rotten rho’. Often comic tails are appended to well- 
known passages. Ran. 931 ‘Oft in the stilly mht, ere 
slumber’s chain has bound me, | he wondering what on 
earth a brown horse-cock 1s’. Eg. 1250-2 the farewell of 
Cleon-Alcestis. ‘he apostrophe to the soul (Eur. Med. 
1057) takes unexpected turnings (Ach. 450 1F., Eq. 
1194, Vesp. 756). In other passages the contrast 1s given 
by two characters talking ın contrasted styles, as in the 
dialogue between Lamachus and Dicacopolis at the end 
of the Acharmans. in this vein nothing can beat Thesm. 
808: ‘Why hve I still?’-—‘The crows don’t know their 
job.’ 

4. Sometimes, again, the parody is concerned, not 
with poctical or trapic style in general, but with some 
particular {cature of tragedy (a prologue, a messenger’s 
speech, a recognition scence), or of religious, political, 
or forensic procedure (Eg. 1316-34, Vesp. 892 1008, 
Ran. 738-55, and passages in Thesm. 332-432, Ecel. 
151-65). Then there are parodies of situation, Odysseus 
under the ram’s belly (Vesp. 177 ff.), Bellerophon 
mounted on Pegasus (Pax 76 {I.), Palamedes, Helen, and 
Andromeda (Thesm. 769-1135), which give us an idea 
of what a mythological burlesque was like (see COMEDY, 
OLD, § 5 and PIILYAKES). 

§. Aristophanes also parodies the styles of particular 
authors, especially Euripides. The tragedian’s supposed 
passion for enigmatical epigram 1s satirized at Ach. 397, 
Thesm. 5-8, Ran. 1443-4. In the Glyke song (Ran. 
1331-63) the points are (over and above metrical and 
musical considerations which are hard to assess) certain 
idiosyncrasies of diction, such as pva and compounds 
in -days (cf. Ach. 460, Vesp. 1484, Thesm. 881, 1075 
KAROpa yadaabw, é&wmios, oxAypos), incessant repetitions 
of words (often parodied elsewhere), and the ‘wings of 
a dove’ motif (1352); in the cento (1309-22), excessive 
affection for the polyschemutist dimeter (see METRE, 
GREEK, IT, 12), a licentious anapaest (1322), the use of 
melisma (1314), and perhaps the constant references to 
animal life. In other places Aristophanes takes off the 
jargon of philosophical and other cliques (see CQ 1927, 
113-21, and cf. Damoxenus fr. 2). But many of Aristo- 
phanes’ poetic flights (cf. Nub. 1005-8, Ran. 154-7) 
cannot justly be described as parodistic. They are gay, 
enchanting lyrics, light as air, which he wrote to delight 
himself and us. Such parody as they contain consists 
in the lightest touches, and we are seldom brought down 
to earth with a bump. Of such a kind are Eq. 551-64, 
581-94, Nub. 563-74, 595-606 (where the Socratic- 
Euripidean deity AiOjp 18 possibly meant to sound out of 
place among the Olympians), and many lyrics in the 
Birds. There is gentle irony in the beauty with which 
the frogs invest their surroundings (Ran. 209-69), but the 
beauty matters more than the trony. At the same time, 
the style absorbs a word like «paimaddawpos without 
incongruity. Aristophanes resembled Shakespeare more 
than any Greek tragedian in his power to bring home- 
liness within the compass of beautiful or passionately 
serious verse (e.g. Lys. 1122-61). 

6. Plato’s parodies are often on a much larger scale 
than those of the comic poets, and he shows great subtlety 
and judgement in sustaining the character of the originals 
without lapsing into absurdity. Agathon’s speech ın the 
Symposium (194 e-7 ¢) 1s a notable example; it is de- 
scribed as being ın the style of Gorgias (198 c), and we can 
compare it with what survives of Gorgias’ work. The 
epideictic speech of Protagoras in Prt. 320c-8d is 
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obviously parody, but our limited acquaintance with 
Protagoras’ own work makes assessment of its success 
difficult. Eryximachus’ speech (Symp. 185 e—-8 ¢) parodies 
the grandiloquent generalizations of a type of quasi- 
scientific literature current in the age of the sophists. The 
first part of the funeral speech in the Menexenus1s certainly 
parody, but the point (and purpose) of transition from 
the humorous to the scrious in that speech remains an 
enigma. Whether Phaedrus 230 e-4 e, purporting to be 
an epideictic speech by Lysias, is parody or quotation 18 
disputed. Shorter passages of parody in Plato are some- 
times identifiable, e.g. Prt. 437 a-c, which we can see to 
be a skit on Prodicus; some may possibly be quotation, 
e.g. Gry. 448 c (Polus); others, again, suggest parody, 
but we cannot be sure of the original, e.g. Kesp. 452 d. 

7. Lucian's parodies are not on the level of Aristo- 
phanes, but his rollicking humour is irresistible. In the 
Timon (9) Zeus’ thunderbolt has gone for tepairs; he 
hurled it at Anaxagoras, but missed, and it hit a ternple 
instead. ‘he Prometheus has a good lawcourt speech 
(7-19). There are some clever touches m the Deorum 
Dialogi: 1. 2 Zeus’ ignorance of Caucasian geography; 
5. 4 Hephaestus, the grubby waiter; 9. 1 Zeus bears 
children all over his body; 10. 2 the Sun-god, ordered to 
arrange a Nòt Maxpa, grumbles that ‘there weren’t goings 
on like this in old Kronos’ time; day was day then, and 
night night’. Best of all ıs 20, the Judgement of Paris; 
Zeus is a benign father, Hermes a charming guide, and 
the three goddesses admirably catty to cach other. Zevs 
Tpaywdos has some amusing passages; Tpaywoorodaypa 
and ‘S2«cv7ovs are pretty dull. 

H. Tauber, De usu prang apud Aristophanem (Progr. 1849); 
W. II S. Bakhuyzen, De parodia m comoediis Aristophants (1877); 


A T. Murray. On parody and paratrapocdia in Aristophanes (Berhn, 
1891), P. Rau, Paratragodia (Munich, 1967). J. D. D., K. J. D. 


PARODY, LATIN. The two types of literary parody— 
(a) pastiche, which caricatures the manner of an original 
without adherence to its actual words, and (b) parody 
proper, in which an original, usually well known, ts dis- 
torted, with the minimum of verbal or literal change, 
to convey 4 new sense, often incongruous with the form 
—are both found ın Latin, mostly in verse. [examples of 
(a) occur sporadically im comedy, when the grandiose 
language of tragedy is burlesqued. This type 1s sometimes 
used as a vehicle of literary criticism; so some lines of 
Lucilius parody the solemnity of Ennius and the tragic 
bombast of Pacuvius. Some parts of the poem on the 
Civil War recited, as a model for epic, by Eumolpus in 
the Satyricon of Petronius (119-24) read like a pastiche 
on Lucan. 

The only extant example of sustained parody of type 
(b) 1s the tenth poem of the Catalepton (see APPENDIX 
VERGILIANA) In which poem 4 of Catullus, addressed to a 
yacht, is turned, with remarkable dexterity, into an 
address to a parvenu magistrate, The Antibucolica of 
Numitorius scem to have been parodies of the 1st and 
3rd Eclogues of Virgil, but only the opening lines are 
preserved by Donatus; in these the point of the parody 
turns on alleged liberties taken with language by Virgil. 

C.J. F. 


PAROEMIOGRAPHERS. The Proverb (raporuía), 
or concise saying in common and recognized use, often 
summarizing experience or embodying practical wisdom, 
is a constant feature in Greek literature, both prose and 
verse, from Homer onwards. It not only provided an 
ingredient calculated to please the ordinary hearer, but 
contributed not a little to the formulation of moral 
philosophy. It might be in prose or metrical form, and 
gave its name to the Paroemiac (see METRE, GREEK, [1 (7))- 
Many quotations from literature, and especially from 
poetry, enjoyed an independent life as proverbs or 
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gnomes. Paroemiography, or the malung of collections of 
proverbs for specific purposes, may be said to have begun 
with Aristotle in a work entitled Haporpiar (Diog. Laert. 
5. 26); he was followed in this by his pupil, the Peripatetic 
Clearchus of Soli, and later by the Stoic Chrysippus; 
Theophrastus also wrote ITepi mapotsudy. So far such 
collections were made for the purposes of philosophy. 
In the Alexandrian age collections for literary purposes 
began to be made by such writers as the antiquarian 
Demon ([lepi tapoyucav, of which a fragment has been 
recovered); Aristophanes of Byzantium, who made prose 
and metrical collections; Didymus (thirteen books); and 
Lucillus of Tarrha (in Crete). The later sophistic move- 
ment led to a great demand for the proverb as an orna- 
ment of style, as may be seen, for example, in the works 
of Lucian (W. Schmid, Atticismus i. 411) and Labanius., 
The origins of the existing Corpus Parovemiographorum 
go back to Zenobius, a sophist ot the time of Lladrian; 
he made an Epitome ın three books of the collections of 
Didymus and Lucillus ‘Varrhaeus (Suda, Zqveftos), 
obliterating their book-divisions in the process; they 
appear to have been already arranged according to 
literary genres. ‘The Corpus in its original form, as 
constituted un the early Middle Ages, consisted of (1) the 
work of Zenobius, arranged alphabetically tor scholastic 
purposes; (1) a collection of Proverhs of Plutarch used by 
the Alexandrians, probably deriving from Seleucus of 
Alexandria (Suda, £€Acuxos); and (ui) an alphabetical 
list of Popular Proverbs, derived from the same sources 
as Zenobius, ascribed to the lexicographer Diogemanus 
(tme of Hadrian), but probably the work of an anony- 
mous writer. A new critical edition of the Corpus is much 
needed. From these were formed later the collections of 
Gregory of Cyprus (13th c.), Macarius (14th c.), and 
Apostohus (15th c.). There exist a number of smaller 
medieval collections of proverbs, published and unpub- 
lished, mostly prepared by and for teachers of rhetoric. 
Some contain proverbs not in the Corpus 

Eprirons, T Gaisloid (1876), E v. Leutsch ana F. G. Schneide- 
win (1849). 

Carricism. O Crusius and T. Cohn, Philol. Suppl 6 (1891-4) 
(sources and MS tradition), O Crusis, Analecta critica ad Paroem. 


gr. (1884); Paroemugraphuwa, Sitz. Munch. Ak. tyio, K Rupprecht, 
PW avin (1949), 1735 tł. W. M. EL; R. B. 


PAROS, the second largest of the Cyclades, a centre of 
Acgean trade, and famous for its marble. Early in the 
seventh century the Parians colonized Thasos. In 490 the 
island furnished a trireme to the Persians under Datis, 
for which the Athenian Miltiades later besieged the town 
without success. ]n 480 the Parians played a double 
game, and after the battle of Salamis were compelled by 
"Themistocles to pay an indemnity. Paros was a member 
of the Delian League, also of the second Athenian League, 
but later revolted, and lost importance before the estab- 
lishment of Macedonian authority. Iere was found the 
Marmor Parium (q.v.). “I'he Delion sanctuary and a 
heroon of Archilochus have been excavated. 


P-K, GLiv C V (c); IG xn. 5; Rubensohn, Ath. Mut 1900-2; 
1917; Das Delton von Puros (1962). W. A. L. 


PARRHASIUS, painter, son and pupil of Evenor of 
Ephesus, later Athenian. Pliny dates Evenor 420 B.C. 
and Parrhasius 397 (with Zeuxis, q.v.); but he made 
designs for Mys’ reliefs on the shield of the Athena 
Promachus (before 450). He was arrogant and wore a 
purple cloak and a gold wreath. He painted a ‘rose fed’ 
Theseus (i.c. in the rich style ; Pliny (HN 35.67) attributes 
‘elegantiam capilli, uenustatem oris’ to him), Demos, 
‘Healing of ‘l'elephus’, Philoctetes, ‘Feigned madness of 
Odysseus’. Such pictures displayed the details of ex- 
pression, ‘argutius uoltus’, which he discusses with Socrates 
in the Memorabilia of Xenophon. He wrote on painting. Ile 
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was famed for subtlety of outline (cf. white lecythi, e.g. 
Pfuhl, figs. 543, 552; Rumpf, pl. 37, 3 and 5); therefore 
perhaps did not use shading (contrast Apollodorus, 
q-v. 1). His gods and heroes became types for later artists; 
his drawings on parchment and wood were used by 
craftsmen (probably metal workers) in Pliny's time. 


Overbeck, 637, 1130, 1649, 1680, 1692-730; A. Rumpf, AZ Arch. 
1955, 1 1.; Malerei u. Zewhn. 115. r. B. L.W. 


PARRICIDIUM. The word paricidas (whose orginal 
meaning 1s much disputed) first occurs in a law attributed 
to Numa (Festus, s.v. ‘Parricidtum’) in which it denotes 
the intentional—dolo sciens—murdcrer of a tree man. 
lt was one of the earliest crimes, being placed in the time 
of the XIT ‘lables in the yurisdiction of special quaestores 
parricidii. In later terminology parricidium meant the 
murder of near relations (e.g. in the Lex Pompeia de 
parricidtis, €. 70 U.C.); it retains this meaning in classical 
texts and ım Justinin’s codification, which defines 
precisely for this purpose the circle of persons considered 
as near relations (Diy. 48. 9). A wider general sense was 
piven to the term homicidium (rarely used tn earlier texts, 
but more frequent in the legislation of the later Empire). 
In ancient tumes the parricide was diowned in the sea, 
ued up in a sack (culleus). In the later legislation the 
penalty was differentiated according to the gravity of the 
act, but the death-penalty remained the normal sanction. 


A. Pagharo, Studi in onore di L Castigliont n (1900), 669 M; W. 
Kunkel, Untersuchungen zur Lntiuickbany d rom hoimmalverfahren 
(1902), 37 fi. A BR; HN. 


PARTHENIUS of Nicaca (1st c. n.c.), Greek poct 
taken prisoner by the Romans during the Third Mathri- 
datic War, was sent to Italy (73 W.c.), where he was freed. 
He exerted considerable influence on the poetae nom, and, 
according to Macrobius, Sat. v. 57, was Virgil's teacher 
in Naples. It has been smd that he acted as ‘the prophet 
of the Callimachean school’ in Rome. Ile was highly 
esteemed in antiquity for his poetry, mostly elegiac (in 
Anth. Pal. 11. 130 he is placed by Polhanus alongside 
Calliumachus), of which only a few fragments remain. 
Fxtant is a collection of prose outlines of love-stories 
CEpwttka mabýpara) culled from Greek poets, antiquar- 
mans, and historians, Such skeleton love-stones, which 
were intended for elaboration into clegies by Cornelius 
Gallus, the Roman poet, might be described as miniature 
novels, and are of notable importance for the study of the 
Greek novi l; their relationship with the genre in question, 
already seen by Rohde, has been brought into focus hy 
Lavagnim and Giangrande. Whercas Parthenius’ style 
was impeccable in his poetic production, he did not 
eschew occasional colloquialisms in the prose of his 
"Epwtixa malýparta. 


Vixt. Martin, Mythograph Graeci n. 1 (Teubner, 1902); S. 
Gaselee, with English translation (loeb 1916, several teprints). 
COMMENTARY, A Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina (Berlin, 1843; 
repr Ilildesheim, 1965), 255 A. (still fundamental for fragments), 
Curu sM Christ- Schmid- Stahlin n 1°, 322 ff , A. Lesky, Gesch. 
d griech. latt ? (1963), RoS (important for recent discovernes of irag- 
ments), E Rohde, Der griech. Roman’ (1900), 121 A, B Lavagnini, 
Studi sul romanzo greco (1950), 21 fl; G. Giangrande, Eranas 1962, 
148 f; R. Mavyer-G'schrey, Parthemus Nic. quale m fabularum 
amatortarum bteremario dicendi genus secutus set (Diss. Heidelberg, 
THOR): R. Rewtzenstein, ‘Zur Sprache der lateinischen Erotik’ (5b. 
d. Heidelb. Akad. d. Wiss., Philol.-hist. Ad. 1912): sull valuable. ë 
G. G. 


PARTHENON. The Parthenon was the temple of 
Athena Parthenos (Maiden) built on the highest part of 
the Acropolis at Athens south of the archaic temple (see 
ATHENS, TOPOGRAPHY). It was begun in 447 B.C.; the 
temple and cult statue were dedicated in 438, but work 
continued, notably on the pedimental sculptures, until 
432. A temple had been begun on the site before the 
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Persian invasion of 480 B.C., and with modifications its 
foundations were used for the present building. The 
architect was Ictinus (q.v.) assisted by Callicrates (q.v. 1) 
and possibly one Carpion; but the temple formed the 
principal element of the great Perilean scheme over 
which the sculptor Phidias (q.v.) had general direction, 
and the architectural design was affected by the desire to 
house the great cult statue and exhibit the subordinate 
sculpture to the best advantage. In the Parthenon the 
Donic Order (see ARCHITECTURE) 1s scen at its most perfect 
in proportions and ın refined details, though there are 
some unusual features. The material is fine marble 
brought at great expense from the quarries of Mt. 
Pentelicus a few miles north-east of Athens, as in most 
of the finest Athenian buildings of the Periclean period. 
The temple measures about 228 by 101 fect on the top 
step. lt has eight columns instead of the more usual six 
at the ends, and seventeen on the sides. The inner struc- 
ture has a porch of six columns at each end. ‘lhe larger 
castern room had a two-tiered inner colonnade running 
not only along the sides but round the western end, be- 
hind the great cult statue. The smaller western room 
opened off the back porch, and had its roof supported by 
four lonic columns; it served as a treasury. 

‘The sculpture was more elaborate, more unified in 
themes, and more relevant to the cult than in most 
temples. What part Phidias played, besides making the 
gold and ivory cult statue of the Parthenos, 1s not clearly 
defined But one can see a maste: mind at work, and itis 
reasonable to assume that ıt was that of Phidias. The 
metopes must have been made first, and then the frieze. 
The pediments were the latest addition. They showed, in 
the cast, Athena newly sprung from the head of Zeus, 
and in the west, the contest of Poseidon and Athena for 
the land of Attica. The figures are carved in the round. 
The metopes, in high relef, showed the usual mythical 
combats; on the south side, best preserved, Lapiths and 
Centaurs, on the east, Gods and Giants, on the west, 
probably, Greeks and Amazons, on the north—less 
certainly, since this side 1s very badly preserved— Trojan 
scenes. Some of these themes were echoed in the minor 
decoration of the cult statue. The frieze, mn low relief, 
running high around the cella wall within the colon- 
nade, 18 unique in showing a contemporary Athenian 
scene (unless ıt 1s some legendary counterpart), the pro- 
cession at the great festival of the Panathenaea. 

The Athenians employed their artistic and financial 
resources to the full in the Parthenon, and made it a 
symbol of their picty and strength. 

‘The temple was subsequently converted into a church, 
of the Virgin, and then a mosque. It remained almost 
intact, though much defaced, until 1687, when a ‘Turkish 
powder-maguazine ın ıt was exploded by the besieging 
Venetians. Lord Elgin bought and removed to London 
much of the sculpture in 1801-12. The outer colonnades 
have been rebuilt in modern times. 


A. Michaehs, Der Parthenon (1871); G.P Stevens, “The Setting of 
the Pertclean Parthenon, Hesperta, Suppl m, 1940, W. H, Dinsmoor, 
Architecture of Ancient Greece (1950), 149 f., 150 f, bibhogiaphy 
358; C J Henngton, Athena Parthenos and Athena Polhas (lor the 
cults) (1955), P F Corbett, The Sculpmoe of the Parthenon (1959); 
F. Brommer, Dre Skulpturen der Parthenon-Giebel (1963), Die Met- 
apen des Parthenon (1967), Parthenos and Parthenon, Supplement to 
Greece and Rome 1963 (articles on bwlding, sculpture, cult, etc ; 
bibliography of sculpture, s8 fi ). REW 


PARTHENOPAEUS (JJap6evoraios), in mythology, 
one of the Seven against Thebes (cf. apnastus). In 
earlier tradition, he is a brother of Adrastus and an 
Argive; in later, an Arcadian, son of Atalanta (q.v.). 
See Wilamowitz-Moellendorfl, Aischylos-Interpretationen 
(1914), 100 f., with schol. an Aesch. Sept. 547, Soph. OC 
1320, Eur. Phoen. 150 (Antimachus, fr. 17 Wyss). 

H. J. R. 
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PARTHIA has recently assumed an increasingly impor- 
tant place in the story of Asia. The people whom Greeks 
and Romans called Parthians were traditionally Parni, 
members of the semi-nomad Dahae Confederacy north of 
Hyrcamia. "heir Greck name is derived from the Seleucid 
satrapy called Parthia (Parthava), which they occupied, 
traditionally in 247 B.C., the year with which the Parthian 
(‘Arsacid’) era begins; laterthey ruled fromthe Euphrates 
to the Indus, with Bcbatana as their capital. They were 
never more than a Jand-owning military aristocracy. 
The king was feudal superior of his nobles, including 
the seven great Pahlavi families who were almost kings 
in their territories, Scistan, Atropatenc, etc. ‘here were 
other vassal kingdoms, but Parthia never assimilated 
Persis (from which emerged a new dynasty, the Sassanids 
(q.v.), who were to overthrow her early in the third 
century A.D.), while before the Christian era the Surens 
(q.v.) in Seistan became independent and gradually 
created an Indo-Parthian kingdom. 

The Parthians spoke Parthian Pahlavi, a north-Iranian 
dialect akin to Sogdian; they adopted popular Lranian 
Mazdaiam, but tolerated every other religion. They were 
an easy-going race, fond of hunting, superb horsemen. 
Their cultural role was largely diffusionist, less creative 
than syncretistic, They assımılated and began the process 
of transforming their Seleucid heritage. ‘hey utilized 
Greek science, Greek secretaries, Greek methods of 
administration and Court titles, wrote on parchment, 
and had Greeks on their Council; they even flirted with 
Greek king-worship, and Seleuccia struck their coins for 
them with Seleucid dating instead of their own Arsacid 
era. But their architecture reveals important innovations 
and they developed a ‘Parthian’ style in their art, which 
was gradually to merge with the art of the regions on the 
Parthian periphery as political control weakened at the 
centre. In warfare they were original and competent: 
before Carrhae they discarded Greek notions and em- 
ployed cavalry only; the nobility fought as cataphracts, 
mailed knights with enormous spears, and their retainers 
as horse-archers, and they bred the Nesean horses into 
magnificent chargers for the cataphracts. "Their Greek 
cities had perhaps no less autonomy than under the 
Seleucids, and there was an outburst of Greek literature 
in the East; but their Philhellenism was a vencer and they 
suffered from their inferiority to Rome in political co- 
hesion, diplomatic initiative, and military power. 

A change came in a.b. ro when a collateral branch 
from Atropatene replaced the old Arsacid line. There 
was an Iranian reaction against the former Philhellenism; 
Mazdaism was emphasized; Seleuccia revolted for seven 
years, whereupon the capital was shifted to Ctesiphon and 
subsequently Vologasia was founded (near Seleuceia), 
in an attempt to divert from Seleuceia the increasingly 
important trade between China, India, and Syria; Parthia 
realized her lucrative position as middleman and exploited 
overland communication between East and West. The 
influence of ‘Parthtan’ art—a revived Iranian art of 
many branches, which absorbed both Mesopotamian 
and Greek elements—spread far and is historically 
intcresting. 

N. C. Debevoise, A Polttical History of Parthia (U.S.A. 1938); 
K.-H. Ziegler, Die Beziehungen zwischen Rom und dem Partherreich 
(1964); J. Wolski, Aufbau und Entwicklung des parthischen Staates 
in Neue Rettrdge zur Geschichte der Alten Welt I (1964), 379 fl ; 
R. Ghirshman, Iran, Parthians and Sassamans (1962); M. A. R. 


Colledge, The Parthians (1967). See also ARSACIDS (where the kings 
arc listed). W. W. T., E. W.G. 


PASION (d. 370 B.c.) was the wealthiest banker and 
manufacturer of his time in Athens. He began his career 
as a slave with a banking firm, becoming a freedman and 
later an Athenian citizen. We learn much of his business 
activity from speeches of Demosthenes and the Trape- 
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ziticus of Isocrates, The revenue derived from his bank 
and a shield workshop amounted to 120—60 minae after his 
death, the bank alone bringing in 100 minae. He left 
real estate of 20 and a capital of almost 40 talents. 


J. C. A. M. Nongennar, Isocrates’ Trapeziticus (1913), 45 f; 
M. L. Finley, Land and Credit in Ancient Athens (1 $1). index, 8.v.; 
Michell, Econom. Anc. Gr. index; H. Schaeler, p , @.v. ‘Pasion 
(2)’ with earlier bibhography. F. M. H. 


PASITELES, Greek sculptor, born in a Greek city of 
south Italy, became a Roman citizen ın 90/89 n.c. (Pliny 
36. 40). He was a contemporary of Pompey (106-48 n.c.: 
Pliny 33. 30, 156). He made an ivory statue of Jupiter 
for the temple of Metellus (‘Jovem fecit eboreum in 
Metelli aede’), as well as other statues of which the names 
have not been transmitted (Pliny 36. 40). He also wrote 
a book in five volumes on ‘the famous works throughout 
the world’. According to Varro, quoted by Pliny (45. 
156), Pasiteles ‘never exccuted any work without first 
making a model of it’, ‘qui... nihil unquam fecit ante- 
quam finxit’. ‘hough no work of Pasiteles has survived, 
a statue of a youth in the Albam Collection in Rome bears 
the signature ‘Stephanus, pupil of Pasiteles, made ıt’. It 
was evidently copied from an earlier work, for the style 
is that of c. 460 B.C., and replicas exist. 

From these various records it may be surmised that 
Pasiteles was one of the sculptors who played a prominent 
part in the invention of exact copying by the use of casts 
and the pointing machine, which was introduced at this 
very period (cf. Furtwangler, Statuenkopieen ım Alter- 
thum (1896), 20 f.; Richter, Three Critical Periods in Greek 
Sculpture (1951), 44), and soon became widespread (cf. 
Lucian, Jupp. Tray. 33). That, however, Pasiteles also 
studied from nature is indicated by Pliny’s anecdote that 
while sketching a lion he was almost killed by a panther. 

G.M. A.R. 


PASSENNUS PAULUS, a contemporary eques whom 
the Younger Pliny (Fp. 6. 15) praises for ius eleg: as being, 
like his actual descent, Propertian. 


PASSIENUS (d. y B.c.), Augustan arator, a distin- 
guished representative of the old style (Sen. Controv. 3 


pr. 14, 10 pr. 11). 


PASTORAL (or BUCOLIC) POETRY, GREEK 
(BovxodXea), Ancient authorities (e.g. Proleg. scholl. ad 
Theoc.; Diomedes, 486 K.; Probus in Verg. Ecl. 2.8 K.; 
Servius, praef. in Ecl.), who derive Bucolic from religious 
ritual, deserve little credence. Modern theories of the 
same sort (R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion (1893), 
193 ff.) are equally unconvincing. Pastoral song, ac- 
companied by the flute, doubtless existed in all Greek 
lands from an early date (cf. Jl. 18. 525-6), and especially 
(Diod. Sic. 4. 84) in Sicily, the home of Daphnis, the 
bucolic hero. This popular origin accounts for certain 
features, e.g. singing-match, refrain, strophic arrange- 
ment, which are found in later bucolic. But the inter- 
mediate steps are obscure. Aelian (VH 10. 18) makes 
Stesichorus the founder of bucolic, but probably Stesi- 
chorus merely described Daphnis’ unhappy love and 
death. Athenacus (14. 619 a, b) regards a Sicilian herd, 
Diomus, as the founder and says that Epicharmus (fr. 
105 K.) mentioned him in two plays. Diomus is probably 
mythical, like Daphnis, but Epicharmus perhaps drama- 
tized bucolic themes, and some of Sophron’s Mimes 
dealt with the life of rustics and fishermen. In Greece 
itself legend (Hermesianax, frs. 2, 3) connects Daphnis 
and Menalcas, another bucolic figure, with Boeotia and 
Euboea, and the dimeter (paxpai Spies, © MevadAna), 
repeated by the despairing Eriphanis in search of Menal- 
cas, is assigned by Athenaeus (14. 619 d) to a pastoral 
song. In literature bucolic matter was handled in satyr- 
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plays (Euripides, Cyclops—bucolic touches are even 
found ın tragedy, e.g. Euripides, Electra 493 f.), in the 
dithyramb (Philoxenus, Cyclops), and by Peloponnesian 
epigrammatists (Anyte of Tegea, but this docs not wholly 
explain Arcadia as the later bucolic paradisc). I'he evidence 
for Philctas’ writing bucolic is disputable, but Herme- 
sianax’ treatment of bucolic themes is certain. Bucolic 
love also finds expression in the lyric of Lycophronides 
(c. 350) (cf. Dichl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. 2. 1, 157). What- 
ever its origins, or whatever elements were used by 
other writers, it is in the rustic idylls of ‘Theocritus that 
we first find full-blown bucolic or pastoral poetry. In a 
‘literary’ form of the Doric dialect, which may be due to 
the accident of Theocritus’ Syracusan birth, and ın a 
peculiar variation of the epic hexamcter (clegiacs are 
found only in 8. 33—60 and speak against its Theocritean 
authorship) the poct introduces his pastoral setting. 
This 1s on the whole a conventional, closed landscape— 
there are no sweeping vistas—where water peacefully 
flows, the foliage of the trees rustles, and the effigies 
of rustic gods—-Pnapus, the Nymphs, ctc.—appear. 
There his rustics, cowherds, goutherds, or reapers, con- 
verse, quarrel, vie with one another in songs, relate old 
folk-tales, and strive for the favour of their fair ones; 
for the erotic clement ıs also preponderant in this type 
of Alexandrian poctry. ‘The herdsmen of ‘lheocritus, 
however contrived, are not drawing-room peasants. 
They have nothing ın common with the dainty shepherds 
of the rococo period. They are lusty rustics, and their 
behaviour 1s often quite coarse. In some of the tdylls 
(1, 6, 7, 11) the idealization of bucolic life is more pro- 
nounced, whereas 1n others a mote realistic tone 1s adopted 
(4, 5, 10). Moreover, songs that originated in urban sur- 
roundings are transferred to the rustics (3), and the poct 
even masks himself and his friends us shepherds (7) in a 
playful masquerade bucolique. 1t is clear that this bucolic 
world fluctuates between the contemporary and the 
mythical, It was the big city life of the Alexandrian era 
which excited that longing for the tranquillity and the 
simplicity of country life we find in the bucolic idylls and 
the bucolic epigrams of the period. Their poets were the 
true precursors of the Roman ruris amatores. ‘Theocritus’ 
successors Moschus and Bion, to judge by the httle of 
their work which has survived, added little to bucolic as 
such. 

The word et5vAXtov (Idyll) is a diminutive of efdos, 
and Pindar’s lyric odes were called etdy, according to 
some because the eios dapporias in which they were 
to be sung was written over cach. Hence ei67 came to 
mean scparate poems (cf. Suda, s.v. Lwradys) and 
etouAXa short separate poems (cp. Pliny, Ep. 4. 14. 9). 
The full description in Greek of a pastoral 1s e(dvAAcov 
BovxoAKov. 


G. Knaack, ‘Bukolik’ in PW iii. 998 ff.; Christ-Schmid-Stihhn 
v. 1° 181 ff; Ph. Legrand, Étude sur Théocrite (1898), 141 fl.; 
R J. Cholmcley, The Idylls of Theocritus? (1919), Introduction; 
A. S F. Gow, Theocritus (1950), Introduction and Commentary; 
G Jachmann, ‘L’Arcadia come pacsagmo bucolico’, Mara 1952; 
J. H. Kuhn, ‘Die ‘Thalysien Theoknts’, Hermes 1958; B. Snell, 
‘Arkadien. Die Entdec ung einer peistigen Tandschate’, Die 
Entdeckung des Geistes (1955); E. della Valle, H canto buc. in Stetlta 
«nella Magna Grecia Goo R. Merkelbach, RA. Mus. 1956, 97 f.; 
J.-H. Kibn, Hermes 19538, 40 f. E. A. B.; C. A. T. 


PASTORAL POETRY, LATIN. Latin Pastoral 
poetry, if vicwed as extant bucolics on the Theocritean 
model, consists of Virgil’s ten eclogues, Calpurnius 
Siculus’ seven, two Einsiedeln eclogues, and four by 
Nemestanus (qq.v.). But this is not the full reckoning. 
Other pastorals, long since lost, were written; and pas- 
toral motifs entered into other genres, especially amatory. 
Fragments of Roman epigrammatists early in the first 
century B.C. who introduced pastoral colour into their 
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short poems give cause for regretting their loss. Virgil 
claims to have been the first to adapt Theocritus to Latin 
(Ecl. 6. 1) but bucolic themes may have been previously 
used by Latin pocts who did not follow the ‘lheocritean 
norm. 

2. The so-called Elegia in Messallam (Catalepton 9. 
13-20), unless with Hlubaux we date it as Neronian, 
indicates that M. Valerius Messalla was a pioneer in 
Greek imitations of ‘Theocritus which the unknown 
author of the poem translated into Latin. Among four 
love-lyrics cited by Antonius Julianus (Gell. NA 19. 9) 
one from Porcius Licinus (‘custodes ouium .. .’) typically 
combines bucolic with erotic elements of a sort in favour 
with Roman literary circles about go n.c. The welcome 
by Lutatius Catulus to young Archias lcd to the com- 
position of similarly erotico-bucolic epigrams. If the 
two poems Dirae and Lydia could be decisively credited 
to Valerius Cato, their blends of idyll and clegy might be 
regarded as parallel to Virgil’s Eclogues. The Culex, 
Moretum, and Copa of the Appendix Vergiliana all con- 
tain pastoral ingredients, and the conclusion to be drawn 
from many picces of evidence ıs that there was at Rome a 
group of bucolic poets of which Virgil was the chief but 
not the only representative. Fontanus’ ‘Naids beloved by 
satyrs’ (Ov. Pont. 4. 16. 35) may or may not imply 
bucolic poctry. Pollio in his ‘noua carmina’ (Ecl. 3. 86) 
may have affected pastoral themes and recommended 
them to Virgil (Ecl. 8. 11); and the question how far 
pastoral themes appeared in the poems of Virgil’s con- 
temporaries Codrus, Helvius Cinna, Valgius Rufus, 
Varius, Bavius, Mevius, and others is discussed by 
Hubaux (Les Thèmes bucoliques, 66 ft.). It ıs hkely that 
Domitius Marsus, continuing the epigrammatic tradition, 
wrote short poems at once crotic and pastoral. 

3. Among extant Latin bucolic poets Virgil reigns 
supreme in literary power and influence. His debt to 
‘lheocritus is deep (see VIRGIL, § 7, 2). His shepherds are 
‘Arcades’ (Fel. 7. 4; 10. 31-3), but their Arcadia is 
mixed with north Italian scenery (Ecl. 7. 12-13). Here ts 
an Arcady whose frontiers can be infinitely extended in 
Imagination: from rural surroundings an escape may be 
made at will into themes of epic dignity, although the 
Sicilian muses are still invoked (Ecl. 4. 1; 6. 1). Ora 
break-away may be made when the poet’s own sufferings 
from land-confiscations are transposed in the pastoral 
mode. Virgil’s realism depends not merely on his know- 
ledge of the countryside and country hfe, but on his 
allusions to contemporary events like the military expro- 
priation of land and to contemporary figures, political or 
poetical, like Caesar (Ecl. 9. 47; but which Caesar? the 
dictator or Octavian? see Pliny, HN 2, 22-3 (89—-94)), 
Pollio, Gallus. Theocritus had given the dignity of the 
hexameter to themcs from Sophron’s mimes, and Virgil’s 
pastorals were performed on the stage as mimes (Donatus 
27; Serv. on Ecl. 6, 11). The call to sing of themes ‘paulo 
maiora’ was Virgil’s great transformation of bucolic 
poctry. Theocritus’ poetry, perfect in form, had as a rule 
presented rustics busy with their loves or songs; but 
Virgil’s famous ‘Pollio’ opened up a world of enchanted 
hopes; its Age of Gold remained a locus communis for 
subsequent bucolic writers and exerted influence outside 
the bucolic field on Tibullus and Ovid. 

4. Except for the ‘Messianic’ presages of Eclogue 4 
Virgil’s bucolics turn partly on personal experience (1, 6, 
9, and 10), partly on elegiac or erotic motifs, ın which 
‘omnia uincit amor’. Propertius’ welcome to the forth- 
coming Aeneid (3. 34. 65 ff.) specially mentions the love- 
melodies of Virgil's rustics. Their warm feeling and 
sweet cadences are suggestive now of rural peace, now 
of poetic learning. Horace (Sat. 1. 10. 44) significantly 
uses one of Virgil’s frequent cpithets when he stresses 
his impressionable vivacity (‘molle atque facetum’), 
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implying his openness to beauty around him and his 
grace of expression. 

§- In the Neronian age, Calpurnius Siculus and the 
Einsiedeln eclogues (qq.v.) have an eye not only for 
shepherds but also for the times. he Alexandrian notion 
of a beneficent ruler as a saving deity (cwrtjp, Geos 
éemoavys) was familiar to Virgil, and this soteriological 
idea reappears in the Golden Age associated with the 
early part ot Nero’s reign. The Virgilian and Theocritean 
sources of Calpurnius are illustrated by E. Cesarco (La 
Poesia di Calpurnio Siculo, 1931). Both influences acted 
on the pastorals by Nemesianus (q.v.); he was, besides, a 
sedulous pillager of the text of Calpurnius, but he de- 
serves credit for restoring the music of the Theocritean 
refrain. 

6. Even in Christian poems on pastoral subjects by 
St. Paulinus of Nola (A.D. 453/4—431) the classic forms of 
paganism kept their vitality. In Endelechaus’ (c. A.D. 395) 
De Mortibus Boum, where 'lityrus has saved his herd from 
plague by the Sign of the Cross, the elegant asclepiads 
make an innovation, but the names Acgon and ‘lityrus 
and the manner of the dialogue descend from Virgil. 
The best known of such Christian pastorals, much uscd 
in medieval schools, was the so-called Ecloga Theoduli 
(rec. J. Osternacher, Linz, 1902) of 337 lines, probably 
of the ninth century, though that scems a lute date for-so 
elaborate a refutation of long-extinct Graeco-Roman 
payanism in an exchange of quatrains (like £cl. 7) be- 
tween the Christian virgin Aléth{a and the pagan shep- 
herd Pseustis with Frd6nésis (Phronésis) as umpire. 

7. The pastoral allegory, attributed to Virgil by his 
commentators, was revived, or invented, by Dante 
Ahhier: in his Æclogue I of 1319 (though its authenticity 
has been impugned: Boccaccio attributed the revival of 
pastoral allegory to Petrarch). ‘The Latin pastorals of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio are often obscure and harsh. 
Only later in the Renaissance proper did the Italian poets 
recall the golden sweetness of Virgil and the charms of 
Arcadia, idealized as the nostalpic ‘image of the Golden 
Age’: e.g. Johannes Baptista Spagnuolo Mantuanus 
(1448-1516), called by Erasmus ‘Christianus Maro’, used 
as a school-book and so quoted by Shakespeare; and 
Jacopo Sannazzaro (1458-1530) whose Arcadia was an 
antecedent of Sur Philip Sidney’s romance, The Arcadia. 
In English, Milton’s Lycidas ıs the most famous example 
of the genre (cf. also his Latin Damon). 

The phrase ‘et in Arcadia ego’ (spoken by Death to 
Arcadian shepherds: ‘even in Arcadia there am I’) is not 
classical, but appears first in a painting by Guercino of 
1623. Goethe gave it a new turn as ‘et ego in Arcadia’ 
(‘J too have been in the earthly paradise’, i.e. Italy). 

The pastoral drama was the invention of Torquato 
Tasso (Aminta, 1.e. Amyntas, 1581). 

For diflerences among Virgil’a imitators see Calpurnius, Ejinsie- 
deln Kclogues, und Nemesianua in Luff, Minor Lat. Poets. Ct. J. 
Hubsaux, Le Realisme dans les bucoliques de Virgile (1927); and Les 
Thèmes bucoliyues dans la poéue latine (1930); G. Knaack, “Bukohk’, 
PW iii. oy8 fF., H. J Rose, The Eclogues of Virgil (1942); W. Schmid, 
“Tityrus Christianus’, Rh. Mus. 1953, 101 lb.; G. Boccaccio, 
Bucolwcum Carmen (16 eclogues) in Opere Latine Minon, ed. A. F. 
Massera (1928), 3 tł ; F. Petrarcha, Bucolzcum Carmen (12 eclogucs), 
ed A. Avena (Padua, 1906). Editions of Mantuanus, etc., by W. P. 
Mustard (U.S.A. 1911- ). 

For the wea of Arcadia, E. Panofsky in Ess ays ... E. Cassirer 


a 
(1936) and B. Snell in The Discovery of the Mind (1951); W. L. 
Grant, Neo-Latin Pastoral (U.S.A. 1965). J. W. D.; C. G. H. 


PASTURAGE. Cattle was the main source of wealth 
of the Greck and Roman peasants from carliest times. 
Ilorses:‘were reared by the wealthier owners, horned cattle 
by the less well-to-do, and small cattle by the smaller 
peasants. Selection ın cattle-breeding dates back to 
archaic Greece and Italy. Stall-feeding is mentioned in 
Homer (Od. 18. 367). The keeping of sheep for milk and 
wool dates from the earliest times. Poultry-breeding also 
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flourished during the Classical and Hellenistic periods, 
and in Italy under the Republic. The horses of Thessaly, 
the cattle of Epirus, and the Milesian sheep, famous 
throughout the world, were exported to all countries 
where scientific agriculture flourished during the period 
from Alexander to Augustus. 

There was not enough natural pasturage for all the 
cattle of the Mediterranean world. Grazing-grounds 
were therefore sown by governments and private owners. 
Many States reserved pasture rights (epinomia) for their 
own citizens; for an alien to receive ıt was a great honour. 
Some States (e.g. Delos and Teos) introduced pasture 
taxes. ‘he Ptolemaic government owned large herds 
and claimed the right to requisition all cattle in the 
country tor agricultural purposes. For the use of the 
royal pastures as well as for protection while grazing 
high fees were imposed. 

The Roman lati{undia developed stock-breeding 
economy to its highest pitch, often converting grain lands 
to pasture and so diminishing the population of the 
countryside. The largest pasture estate mentioned im 
any ancicnt source (S.H.A., Aurelian, ch. 10) fed 2,000 
cows, 1,000 horses, 10,000 sheep, and 15,000 goats, with 
500 slaves to work ıt. Development ended with the 
breakdown of the ancient slave cconomy, but the strains 
developed in ancient times persisted throughout the 
Middle Ages and are in the main the ancestors of our 
modern stocks. 


For bibhography see under AGRICULTURE. Also O. Brendel, Lire 
Schafzucht im Alten Griechenland (1933); M. Cobtanski, Aegyptus 
xvi (1930), gt t.; A. Hauger, Zur romischen Landwirtschaft und 
Haustiereucht (1921); A. llomsihemcycer, Die Pferdezucht im 
Rlassischen Altertum (1929); O. Keller, Die antike Jterwelt 1, m 
(1909-13); Michell, kconom. Anc. Gr. sgt , Cl. Préaux, L Economie 
royale des Lagıdes (1939), 207 ff.; Rostovezett, Hellenistic World. 
Roman Empire (indexes); F. Vincke, Die Rinderzucht im alten Italien 
(1931); H. Winkelstem, Die Scirvetnezucht im klassischen Altertum 
1933); IX. Zeossig, Die Rinderzucht um Alten Griechenland (03a) 

F. ` 


PATAVINITAS, the provincial smack of Livy’s native 
Patavium declared by Asimus Pollio (Quint. Inst. 1. 5. 
56; 8. 1. 3) to mark or mar the style of Livy (q.v.). 
Pollo, as governor of Cisalpine Gaul, might claim to 
recognize northern expressions in contrast with true 
Roman urbanitas. His charge against Livy excited the 
indignation of Morhof (1639-91) who retorted on 
Pollio’s ‘Asinity’ in De Patavinitate Liviana (1685). 


J. Whatmough, Hare. Stud. 1943, gs ff.; K. Latte, CP/al. 1940, 
56 ff.; P. G. Walsh, Livy (1961), 267 ff. J. wb. 


PATAVIUM, a city situated near celebrated springs in 
a fertile part of Cisalpıne Gaul (q.v.) (Strabo 5. 212 f.; 
Pliny, HN 2. 103); modern Padua. The Veneti (q.v.), 
but certainly not Antenor, probably founded Patavium. 
It became their capital, successfully resisting a Spartan 
attack in 301 B.C. (Livy 10. 2). By 174 ıt was subject to 
Rome, but retained local autonomy (Livy 41. 27). Asinius 
Pollio (q.v.) temporarily oppressed Patavium, probably 
because 1t opposed Antony, 43 B.c. (Macrob. 1. 11. 2; 
Cic. Phil. 12. 10). But in general it prospcred. Jt was a 
road-centre, and canals connected it with the sea. Its 
flourishing woollen industries made Patavium the wealth- 
iest north Jtalian city in Augustus’ time. Later Medio- 
lanum and Aquileia (qq.v.) outstripped it, but Patavium 
always remained important even aftér IHuns (452) and 
Lombards (601) sacked it. Its most famous sons were 
Livy, Asconius, and Thrasea Pactus (qq.v.). 


C. Foligna, Story of Padua (1910); C. Gasparotto, Padova 
Romana (1951). E. T.S. 


PATER PATRIAE. After the execution of the Catili- 
narian conspirators in 63 R.C., Cicero was hailed in the 
Senate as Parens Patriae or Pater Patriae, and after 
Munda the title Parens Patriae was accepted by Julius 
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Caesar. Augustus was given the title Pater Patriae by 
‘the Senate, the equestrian order, and the whole Roman 
people’ in 2 B.C. (Res Gestae 35. 1). Tiberius consistently 
refused the title; his successors (down to Pertinax, who 
accepted it on accession) refused the title at first, but 
accepted it later (so that short-lived empcrors lke Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius did not hold it at all). J. P. B. 


PATRAE (modern Patras), situated in Achaea outside 
the narrows of the Corinthian Gulf, had an unimportant 
early history though Mycenacan tombs have heen found 
in the region. It supported Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War (Thuc. 5. §2), took the Icad with Dyme in expelling 
the Macedonians and forming the Achaean Confederacy 
(c. 280 B.c.), but ceased to be inhabited as a city at some 
date before the Roman occupation. Augustus planted a 
Roman colony there, attaching to it the neighbouring 
Achaean towns (Paus. 10. 38. 9). "Phe Roman Odeum is 
well preserved. As the port where travellers from Italy 
landed, ıt attained an importance which it still keeps. See 
ACHAEA. 

Paus. 7. 18 ff. W M Leake, Travels in the Morea (1830), ii 123 FF; 


U. Kahistedt, ‘Dae "Vermtonen von Patra und Nikopolis in der 
Kanserzeit’, Hist. 1950, 549 fi. T.J D., R.J. H. 


PATRIA POTESTAS. In early Roman law, and to a 
considerable though diminishing extent throughout, the 
family was the legal unit and the head of the family 
(paterfamilias) was the only full legal person (sit turis). 
The family was apnatic, ic. st included any person, of 
whatever age, who was directly descended from the 
paterfamilias through the male line by birth ex tustis 
nuptiis (see MARRIAGE). It included also those artifictally 
brought in by adoptio (q v.), and Ikewise the wife if 
married with manus (q v.), and excluded conversely those 
made independent by emanctpatio (q v.) and those given 
in adoption, or daughters married with manus. On the 
death of the paterfamiliay or his dentinutio capitis (q.v.) 
there caine into existence as many new families as there 
had been male persons immediately under his potestas 
(e.g sons, or grandsons whose fathers had died or been 
emancipated). 

The paterfamihas had an absolute power (patria 
potestas) over the members of the famuly which was 
thought of by the Romans as peculiar to themselves (Gat. 
Inst. 1. 55). It extended to lite and death (zus vitae necisque), 
lhmited only by the restraints of sacred law, by the habit 
of consulting a family council, and, 1n case of gross abuse, 
by the possibility of animadversion by the censors (q.v.). 
As late as the conspiracy of Catiline (q.v.) a son was put 
to death by the simple order of his father, and though the 
power otherwise went out of use in the course of the 
Principate, it survived in the form of the exposure of 
infants until well into the Christian Empire, (Exposure 
was made criminal in A.D. 374, but even then meflec- 
tually.) Patria potestas was essentially proprietary in 
character (see DOMINIUM) and in early law differed httle 
from the ownership of slaves (though of course in public 
law a son (filiusfamilias) was a full-citizen and could vote 
and hold office). Indeed ın its widest sense ‘familia’ 
includes all persons and property in the control of 
the paterfamilias. Thus the formalities for emanctpatio 
and for the adoptio (q.v.) of another's filrusfamtlias were 
essentially the same as those for the conveyance and 
cluming of property. For in carly law the father could 
sell his children as he could sell other property. If sold 
trans Tiberim they became slaves; 1f sold to a citizen they 
were in mancipio (a status akin to slavery) to the purchaser 
and if manumiutted by him would revert to the potestas of 
the father. ‘I'he XII Tables, however, provided that if he 
sold a son three times the son became finally free of his 
potestas (though still of course in mancipto to the purchaser 
until manumussion). 
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Persons in patria potestate could (like slaves) own 
nothing. Whatever they acquired (including rights aris- 
ing out of contracts into which they entered) they acquired 
for the father. Likewise they could allenate nothing and 
could involve him in no habilities. The practortan law 
(see EDICTUM), however, allowed a suit against the father 
on the contiacts of his sons (or slaves) ain certain circum- 
stances, e.g. when the father had authorized the plaintiff 
to deal with the son, or when he had allowed the son to 
have the free administration of a personal fund (pecultum). 
The pecuhum remained, however, in law the property of 
the father, save that Augustus allowed a privilege to 
soldiers for property which they ucquired on service 
(peculium castrense). In its developed form this peculium 
was fully owned by the son, except that if he died intestate 
it belonged to the father. From Constantine onwards the 
same privilege was extended to carnings in certain public 
employments and professions (peculium guasi-castrense). 
At the same time the son was allowed an interest of a 
different kind in other propertv—at first in what he 
inherited from his mother’s side and eventually, under 
Justinian, in any property which he did not derive from 
hus futher. In these so-called bona adventicia the father's 
right was then lhmited to a life interest. In these ways the 
son’s proprictary incapacity was largely removed. 

If a son (or a slave) committed a dehet the hability 
was in principle his own, but the action (ac tio noxali) had 
to be brought against the father, who had the choice be- 
tween payiny the appropriate penalty and surrendering 
the wrongdoer to the plantit? (noxae deditio). (ihe son 
would then be in mancipro—see above.) Since the hability 
was that of the son or slave, the plaintif had to proceed 
against the person with potestas over the wrongdoer at the 
time that the action was brought (noxa caput sequitur). 
Jí, c.g., the son was given in adoption or the slave was 
sold after the commission of the delict, the action Jay 
against the adoptive father or the purchaser. Similarly, if 
the son was cmancipated he himself could be sued by 
the ordinary action. Noxal surrender was finally abolished 
by Justinian, but had already become obsolete in the 
fourth century. he principle of noxal lability applied 
also to animuls. 

ANCIENT Souncrs Crus T 55; 2 86-7; Inst lust 
Dig 1 6; 40. 17; Cod X 46,6 61,12 Jo 30 

Mopekn LivkRAtunr P., Monaud, De la simple et paternelle 
(1909), L. Wenger, ‘TTausgewalt und Staatsgewalt im tumischen 
Altertum’, an Miscellanea Fr Ehrle m (1927), P Bontante, Scritti 
gnodict i (191), o4 fb, Corto di diritto rom 1 (1925), 6g tl; C.W. 
Westrup, Family property and p.p. (Copenhagen and London, 1916); 
M Kasr, Sarv Zertschr 1938, Nhcoler, Lecule et capacite patri- 


moniale (1932); F de Visscher, Le Regime romain de la noxalite (1047); 
J-A Crook, CQ 1907, 113 f1. B. N. 


1.9; 2.93 


PATRICIUS. Patricians were the privileged class of 
Roman citizens. ‘Their name is probably connected with 
pater, meaning ‘member of the Senate’, as exemplihed 
by certain technical phrases such as ‘patrum auctoritas’, 
‘auspicia ad patres redicrunt’. ‘here 1s no reason to 
beheve that the patrician gentes were the whole citizen 
body of primitive Rome: indeed, it is a disputed point 
whcther the distinction between patricians and plebeians 
existed during the monarchy. In the distinction between 
patrician ‘gentes maiores’ and ‘minores’ there 1s prob- 
ably a trace of the gradual formation of the patriciate. We 
have furthermore some hints of the admission of new 
families in early times: e.g. of the gens Claudiu at the 
beginning of the Republic. ‘The same gens could probably 
develop plebeian and patrician branches; this would ex- 
plain the apparently plebeian names of some of the kings 
(Hostilius, Marcius), if these kings are not antecedent to 
the creation of a patriciate (see PIERS). 

Until 445 R.C. patrici were not allowed to marry 
plebcians: we do not know when the prohibition, which 
is codified in the XII ‘Tables, was first introduced. 
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Confarreatio (q.v.) was perhaps a special form of marriage 
for the patricians. The patricians were the holders of the 
muagistracies and of the most important religious offices. 
It hus been suggested by some modern scholars that they 
served in the cavalry, and that six centuries were prob- 
ably reserved to them. The diminution of their political 
influence (see rI EBS) corresponded to a certain extent 
with the diminution, absolute and relative, of their num- 
bers: about 50 patrician gentes are known ain the fitth 
century, 22 (with 81 families) c. 367 b.c., only 14 (with 
30 families) at the end of the Republic. Only a patrician 
could become rex sacrorum, interrex, and perhaps princeps 
senatus. ‘Vhe patrum auctoritas (q.v.) was confined to the 
patrician senators. 

The patricians could renounce their status by a 
special public act (transitiv ad plebem) or by simple 
adoptio or adrogatio, Cacsar (by a Lex Cassia, 45 or 44 
B.C.) and Octavian (by a Lex Sarema, 30) were empowered 
to admit new members to the patriciate. The later 
Emperors conferred the rank on the strength of their 
censorial powers. In the senatorial cursus the patricians 
were quaestores August: in the quacstorship and passed 
directly from the quacstorship to the praetorship. The 
patricuite apparently disappeared im the third century 
A.D. 

The new dignity of patriatus created by Constantine 
was a personal title, conferred for faithful service to the 
Empire. 

The chief patrician gentes in the mid and later Republic 
were the Aemilia, Aebutia, Claudia (the Claudii Marcelli 
were a plebeian branch), Cornelia, Fabia, Furia, Julia, 
Manha, Postumia, Papina, Quinctia, Quinctilia, Sergia, 
Serviha, Sulpicia, Valeria, Veturia: these 17 gentes are 
known to have had members m the Senate m 179 B.C., 
but the Aebutu, Furu, and Sergu were not represented im 
55 B.C. 


Momnien, Ròm Forsch. i (1804), 6o íf., 1d Rom. Staatsr m 
GR87), 3, P. Willems, Le Sénat a la Republique romanet (1885). 
A Alfoldi, Der fruhromiche Rettesadel (1952), F Altheim, Rom. 
Geschichte u (1983), 420, A Magdcelain, ‘Auspicia ad patres 
redeunt’, Hommages 7 Mayet (1004), 4271}, A Momighano, Procum 
Patnciun, JRS 1900, 10 fT., ‘Patrizi e pleba’, Entretiens Hardt xini 
(1967), roo ft.; A Magdelan, Recherches sur Limperium, la low curate 
et les auspices dinvestiture (1908). For the patricians under the 
Empye, C. Hester, De patricns gentibus quae imperi romam sarc. 
2-44-2011 fuertnt (1909) Vor the Ime Lmpre, O. Thrschield, Ad. 
Schr, (1913), 662 fl; G B Picott, Arch. Storuo talano 1928; 
W. Ensslin, Mel. Bidez (1934), 301 fi , A. Pigamiol, J. Empire chretien 
(1947), 314 ff Sec also GENS, PLI BS. A. M. 


PATRIMONIUM and RES PRIVATA were divisions 
of the property of the Roman Emperors, whose precise 
nature remains obscure. Equestrian officials with the 
tithes a patrimomo or procurator patrimonii (eventually of 
ducenartus rank), and slave and frecdmen officials (tabu- 
lari, a commentarus, custodes) of the patrimonium are 
known from the first century onwards. A ratio patrimonu 
is attested for Alexandria in the mid second century (JS 
1491) and a procurator patrimoni of Narbonensis under 
Marcus Aurchus (AF 1962, 183). From the carly third 
century we have some pottery fragments from the Monte 
Testaccio ın Rome marked fisci rationis patrimonu 
provinciae Baeticae or Tarraconensis, and in the third 
century we have references to local officials of the patri- 
monium in Belgica and the Germanies, Bithynia and areas 
of Africa, 

The Historia Augusta (Sept. Sev. 12. 4) states that 
Severus established the privatarum rerum procuratio. But 
a procurator rationis privatae 1s attested under Marcus 
Aurelius (AE 1961, 280). Very early in Severus’ rcign M. 
Aquilius Felix was procurator of both the ratio privata 
and the patrimonium; the fact that these posts are de- 
scribed in two inscriptions (JLS 1387; AE 1945, 80) in 
different terminology suggests that the distinction be- 
tween them was not yet familiar. The statement in 
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Historia Augusta finds some justification in the fact that 
between 193 and 235 a considerable number of regional 
procuratores ret privatae appear, especially in areas of 
Italy, and in Africa and Asia Minor. In this period both 
terms are used in legal sources (Dig. 30. 39. 10; Cod. 
Just. 2. 1. 7) in referring to imperial properties. In the 
course of the third century the post of procurator patri- 
monti ceases to be attested ; the procurator rationis privatae, 
of trecenarius rank, develops into the magister rationts 
summae privatae, and in the fourth century into the 
comes rei privatae, head of one of the miyor financial 
departments of the Late Empire. In the fourth century 
res privata seems to be the standard term for all imperial 
property, though patrimonium and its cognates are still 
uscd (e.g. Cod. Theod. 4. 12. 2). 


O Hirschfeld, Die hatserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten (1905), 18 fi., 
40 ff , Jones, Later Rom. Emp. 411 ff. F. G. B. 


PATROCLES, Greek commander at Babylon after 
312 B.C. under Seleucus I, whom he assisted against 
Demetrius. Under Selcucus and Antiochus T, he governed 
lands from the Caspian towards India, gathering reliable 
geographical material including north-west India. About 
285 he was sent to explore the Caspian, voyaged up its 
western and then its eastern sides, learnt about Indian 
trade down the Oxus, but mistakenly asserted that the 
Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the Caspian. His reports 
confirmed the belief that this sca opened into the sup- 
poscdly near-by Northern Ocean; and Pliny even states 
that Patrocles himself sailed by this imaginary route 
frorn the Caspian to India. 


Strabo 2. 68 70, 74; 11 508-9; 15. 689. Pliny 2 167, 6 46, 58. 
Cary Warmington, Explorers, 51 f ; (Pelican) 185 f; Warmington, 
Greek Geography (1934), 67 f1, W W. Tarn, JHS 1901, 10 11 ; 
Greeks in Hactria and Indiat (1951), 41,1121 , 4-44, 488 11., ‘Thomson, 
Hist, Anc. Geog 127 ff. E. LI W. 


PATROCLUS, in mythology, son of Menoetius (q.v.). 
Having accidentally killed a = playfellow, the young 
Patroclus took refuge with Pelcus (q.v.; Iud 23. 85 ff.). 
He and his father were kindly reccived, and Patroclus, 
who was somewhat older than Achilles (11. 787), was 
assigned to him as a personal attendant. Foi the rest 
see ACIIILLES. H J.R. 


PATRONAGE, LITERARY. 1. IN Gretcr. Literary 
patronage in Greece is associated chicfly with autocratic 
rulers. “he tyrants of Corinth, Athens, Samos, and the 
Greek cities of Sicily were notable examples, patronizing 
such writers as Arion, Aleman, Anacreon, Pindar, 
Simonides, and Hacchylides. Later Archelaus of Mace- 
doma collected at his court a literary coterie which 
included Agathon, Timotheus, and Euripides. Late: still 
the Hellenistic monarchs were often literary patrons, 
especially the Ptolemies, who established and maintained 
at Alexandria the famous Museum (q.v.) and Library 
(see LINRARIES). Similar patronage was exercised by the 
Attalids in Pergamum. 

If. At Rome. [Laterary patronage at Rome was an 
extension of the ordinary social relationship between 
patronus and cliens. Hence the relationship naturally 
varied in accordance with the social status of both partics 
and with changing conventions. It not only offered encour- 
agement and economic assistance to writers who were not 
themsclves wealthy, but often provided the main channel 
by which their work reached a public. Patronage was 
especially important in the development of poetry and 
drama, which in the carly stages were largely the work 
of persons of humble origin, c.g. Livius Andronicus, 
Plautus, Naevius, Ennius, Terence, and Accius; Lucilius 
was of rather higher social status. Patronage was extended 
also to Greek writers and scholars, such as Panactius and 
Posidonius. In the Principate Augustus and many of his 
successors acted as patrons, as did Maccenas, the Younger 
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Pliny and many other wealthy persons. Among the 
beneficiaries were Virgil, Horace, Statrus, and Martial. 
See the separate articles on all persons mentioned. 

A. E. A. 


PATRONUS, at Rome, was a man who agreed to 
protect another person, Roman or non-Roman, by mak- 
ing him his client. Several types of patroni may be 
distinguished. 

(1) In the early days of Rome the members of the 
Tuling familics attached to themselves a number of 
poorer citizens to whom they gave financial or legal 
assistance in return for political services or social de- 
ference. The bond between patron und client probably 
could not be enforced by legal sanctions, but by long 
custom it acquired a quasi-religious force. 

(2) With the growth of slavery and the increasing 
frequency of emancipation, the relation between a slave- 
owner and his freedinan developed into a special type of 
patronage which was clearly defined by law (see bREED- 
MEN). The patron retamed a certain amount of domestic 
jurisdiction over his freedmen-chents. Patrons and 
freedmen were often buried together, and epigraphic 
evidence (especially since the 2nd c. A.D.) indicates that 
a genuine feeling of triendship otten subsisted between 
them, 

(3) Under the later Republic the function of legal 
assistance by patron: was extended to include cases where 
practised forensic speakers supported litigants m return 
for a fee. ‘Though a Lex Cincta of 204 B.C. forbade the 
payment of patrom, this statute was frequently circum- 
vented. The forensic patronus is to be held distinct from 
the technical legal adviser or advocatus (q.v.). 

(4) Roman generals assumed a general patronage over 
peoples conquered by them, and this patronage was 
transmitted to their descendants. As carly as 278 n.C. 
C. Fabricius took the Sammites as his clients, while the 
Claudii Marcelli undertook to look after the interests 
of the province ot Sicily (conquered in 210 B.C. by 
Claudius Marcellus, q.v. 1). The patronage of Pompey 
extended widely over the Empire; in 83 B.C. he raised 
three legions of clients in Picenum and his son Sextus 
could sull get help ın Spain and Asia from the clicnts 
of his family. It is probable that a patronage of this type 
was one of the elements that went to make up the 
auctoritas of the Emperors. 

(s) A simular form of patronage, which became com- 
mon under the Empire, ornginated in the action of Roman 
municipalities, which appointed one or more influential 
Romans to defend their interests in Rome and to serve 
as channels of communication between themselves and 
the Emperors (cf. the tabula patronorum of Canustum— 
ILS 6121). 

(6) Under the Roman Emperors many collegia or 
clubs appointed patron: similar to those of the municipa- 
lities. 

(7) Under the Imperors men of wealth kept large 
numbers of mercly parasitic clients for the sake of 
ostentation. See CLIENS. 

(8) In the Late Empire powerful men offered protec- 
tion to individual peasants against the tax-collector and 
other public obligations in return for money, services, 
or even the surrender of the ownership of the land. The 
Emperors’ legislation against this type of patronage was 
hardly successful. 

For the patronage over hber, M Kaser, Sav Zeitschr. 1038, 
136 ff.; C. Cosentini, Stud: sui hberti (1948). For the political 
patronatus, Fuselt de Coulanges, Histowe des institutions politiques 
de l'ancenne France (1892), 205 ff.; M. Gelzer, Die Nobilität der 
vom. Rep. (1912, E.T. 1969), 43; Syme, Rom. Rev.: A. v. Premerstein 
Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats (1937). For the municipia, 
Mommaen, Lex Colomae Genetivae, Juristische Schriften i. 188 ff.; 


A. v. Premerstein, Sav. Zeitschr. 1922, 124 fÙ. For the collegia, J. P. 
Waltzing, Jtude historique sur les corporations professionnelles 1 
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(1805), 425 ff.; ii (1896), 367 f For the Empire, J Gagé, Les Classes 
sociales dans l'empire romain (1964); 1. Harmand, Le Patronat sur 
les collectuntés publiques (1957), Jones, Later Rom Emp. u 775; 
R. Rémondon, La Crise de l'empire romain (1904), 178 fI. In general, 
J. Gaudemet, Institutions de l'antiguite (1907), 517, 501. . M. 


PATRUM AUCTORITAS was the consent given by 
the patres to the deliberations and to the clections of the 
popular assemblies ın Rome. The conditions under 
which this consent was given are uncertain. It was 
probably the prerogative of the patrician senators, not 
of the whole Senate (Livy 6. 42. 10; Sall. Haist. 3. 4R. 15; 
Cic. Dom. 14. 38; Gaius 1. 3). As the Senate became 
mostly plebeian, the patrum auctoritas was reduced to a 
matter of form. A Lex Publilia of 339 v.c. (Livy 8. 12) 
established that 1t must be given to new laws before the 
voting of the Comitia. ‘The rule was extended by a 
Lex Maema of the third century (Cic. Brut. 14. 55) 
to elections. The relevance of the Lex Hortensia of c. 
287 B.C. to the evolution of the patrum auctoritas is a dis- 
puted point (cf. App. BCiw. 1. 59. 266 with E. Gabba’s 
commentary). The patrum auctoritas affected the Comi- 
tia Curta and Centuriata and (probably) the Comitia 
Tributa, ‘here is no clear evidence that it affected also 
the Concilium plebis. 


Mommecn, Rom Forsch. ı (1864), 233 Ħ.; id. Staatsr sii. 155 ff., 
1036 tl ; P. Willems, Le Sénat de la republique romaine n (18885), 
33; De Sanctis, Stor Rom. n (1907), 220 f1 ; E Staveley, Athenaeum 
1955, 3 ti , E. Freser, Mnemos 1959, 301 A , E Meyer, Rom. Staat 
und Staatseedanke? (1901), s10 tor further bibl , H. 11 Scullard, 
A History of the Roman World from 753 to 140 BO? (1901), 433; 
H.J Wolfl, Bull. Jst Diritto romano 1901, 1 ff., J. Gaudemet, Jnststu- 
tions de l'antiquité (1967), 351. A. M. 


PAULINUS OF NOLA (Merorrus Pontius PAULINUS) 
(A.D. 353/4-431), born at Bordeaux, and a favourite pupil 
of Ausonius (q.v.), after embarking on a promising State 
carecr, was baptized (c. 390) and subsequently, with his 
wife Therasia, dedicated himself to a monastic life at 
Nola, where he became bishop (409). A leading figure 
among the Christian poets, producing over thirty poems, 
mostly in hexameters, Paulinus did much for the christ- 
ianization of Latin poctry. He further wrote over fifty 
letters (1-22 trans. P. G. Walsh, 1966) addressed to 
various Christian correspondents, including Augustine. 
The writings of this attractive figure throw an interesting 
light on contemporary religious life, 


‘Text. W. Hartel, CSEL xxix and xxx. P. Fabre, Fssai sur la 
Chronologie de ['euvre de Saint P de N (1948); N. K. Chadwick, 
Poetry and Letters in Early Christian Gaul (1955), 63 ft. A. H.-W. 


PAULLUS (1), Lucius Armitius (PW 118) (cos. I 219 
B.C.), brilliantly defeated Demetrius of Pharos in the 
Second Illyrian War. 1n 218 he was on the embassy to 
Carthage opening the Second Punic War. Consul again 
in 216 he shares, despite the senatorial tradition, in the 
strategical responsibility for the disaster of Cannae; he 
fell on the battlefield. Aemilius Paullus (2) Macedonicus 
was his son; his daughter, Aemilia Tertia, marricd Scipio 
Africanus. A distinguished figure, his memory was 
preserved in the Scipionic Circle and is glorified in 
Polybius. 


J. van Antwerp Fine, JRS 1936, 30 ff.; Dadian, Stud. Gr Rom. 
Hist. 17 ff. A. H. McD. 


PAULLUS (2) MACEDONICUS, Lucius AEMILIUS 
(PW 114) (cos. 1 182 8.c.), curule aedile in 193 1.C., augur 
by 192, was praetor in 191 in Further Spain, where after 
initial failure he subdued the Lusitanians (190-189); note 
the decree for turris Lascutana (Dessau, ILS 15). On the 
commission for settling Asia, he opposed the triumph 
of Cn. Manlius Vulso. Consul in 182, he subjugated the 
Ligunan Ingauni in 181. In 171 he was patron in the 
inquiry into extortion in Spain. Consul again in 168, he 
ended the Third Macedonian War at Pydna; a monu- 
ment remains at Delphi. His settlement of Greece, 
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including the sack of Epirus, carried out the Senate’s 
policy, Of the spoil he kept only Perseus’ library. His 
triumph was clouded by the death of his two younger 
sons. Censor in 164, he died in 160; the elogium is 
partly preserved (CIL 17, 194). His elder sons, by 
Papiria, were Q. Fabıus and P. Scipio Aemihanus; a 
daughter married Cato’s son. 

Aemilius symbolizes the union of Roman tradition 
with Hellenism. Cultured yet conservative, a fine soldier 
and just administrator, strict in religious observance, he 
played an honourable and authoritative part ın public 
and private life in Rome. 

Livy 37. 46 and 57; 38. 44 ff., 40 25-8; 43 2; 44-5; Polyb 18. 
953 29-32; Plut. Aem. with historical commentary in Dutch by 


Licdmeter (1915). De Sanctis, Stor. Rom iv. 1. 315, 419, 457) 
613; Sculluid, Rom. Pol. 207 H , P. Meloni, ?’e seo (1953), PH 
A. H. McD. 


PAULLUS (3), Lucius ArMILIUs (PIW 81), son of 
Lepidus (2) and elder brother of Lepidus the 'Triumvir, 
accused Catiline de vi ın 63 ».c. While quacstor in Mace- 
donia ın 59 he was absurdly accused by the informer 
Vettius (q.v. 3) of conspiring to murder Pompey. Jn 55, 
as curule sedile, he began to rebuild the Basilica Acmulia. 
In 53 he was practor and in 5o consul. Previously a con- 
sistent optimatc, he was now bought by Cacsar for 1,500 
talents which he needed for the Basthca, gave him at 
least passive support in 50, and remained neutral during 
the ensuing civil war. During the war of Mutina, how- 
ever, he negotiated for the Senate with Sextus Pompeius 
and later joined in declaring his brother a public enemy; 
he was named first in the proscrptions, but allowed to 
escape. He went to Brutus in Asia, and continucd to live 
at Miletus, though pardoned alter Philippi. 

Syme, Rom. Rev , sec index. A.M ;'T. J.C. 


PAULLUS (4), ArMivius (PIV 82) Lepripus, son of 
Paullus (3), was proscribed in 43 B.C. and in 42 won Crete 
for Brutus, but later joined Octavian, whom he accom- 
panied to Sicily ın 38. [le was consul suffectus in 34, pro- 
consul, and censor tn 22. Ile completed the Basilica 
Aemilia begun by his father. His first wife was Cornelia, 
daughter of Scribonia (q.v.); her premature death ts the 
subject of a consolatory elegy of Propertius (4. 11); their 
two sons, Paullus (5) and Lepidus (5), are also mentioned 
(l. 63). Later he seems to have married Marcella, daughter 
of Marcellus (5). 


Syme, Rom Rev., see index. T.J C. 
PAULLUS (s), Lucivs ArMIiLIUS (PW 115), son of 


Paullus (4) and Corneha, and husband of Julia (3), was 
consul in a.D. 1. Towards a.p. 8 he conspired against 
Augustus and was executed; the engagement between his 
daughter Lepida and the youthful Claudius was broken 
off in conscguence of this and of Julia’s disgrace (later 
she married a M. Silanus, probably the consul of A.D. 19: 
for two of their children, ‘abnepotes Augusti’, see Tac, 
Ann. 13. 1). L. Paullus, replaced as an Arval brother in 
A.D. 14, may have been his son. 


E. Hohl, Klio 1937, 339 f ; Syme, Rom Rev., sec index. T.J.C 


PAULUS (1), JuLius (PW 382) (fl. c. A.D. 210), one of 
the greatest Roman jurists. 'The place and date of his 
birth and of his death are unknown. A pupil of Cervidius 
Scaevola (q.v. 5), he began his juridical activity as a 
practising advocate, was, together with Ulpian (q.v. 1), 
assessor of Papinian (q.v.) when he was praefectus prae- 
torio, then magister memoriae, and member of the imperial 
consilium of Severus and Caracalla. Banished by Elaga- 
balus, he was recalled by Alexander Severus and nomin- 
ated praefectus praetorio, an office which he perhaps held 
jointly with Ul pian, (It is a remarkable fact that in all their 
surviving writings they never cite each other.) 
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Paul was evidently in great demand as a respondent 
jurist; and he also taught, and wrote Institutiones and 
Regulae for students. But these formed only a very small 
part of his voluminous writings (nearly 320 books). His 
principal systematic works were a long commentary on 
the Edict (eighty books) and an exposition of ius civile 
(Ad Sabinum, sixteen books); casuistic works included 
Quaestiones (twenty-six books) and Responsa (twenty- 
three books); in addition there were commentaries on the 
works of older jurists (Plautius, Neratius, Vitellus, Labeo, 
and Alfenus), notes on Papinian, and a long scries of 
monographs on leges, senatusconsulta, imperial constitu- 
tions, and on various topics in private, criminal, fiscal, and 
constitutional law. Pauli Sententiae, a work which was 
popular in later centuries and of which part is preserved 
in the Lex Romana Visigothorum and clsewhere, was 
probably a handy anthology of his writings, compiled 
about 300 and more than once re-edited. 

Paul was highly esteemed in antiquity. His reputation 
in the nincteenth century was less favourable. lic was 
written down as a clumsy and unoriginal compiler, even 
a plagrarist, self-importantly reluctant to acknowledge 
his debts. le 1s now judged differently (and some of the 
texts used to found accusations of clumsiness and lack of 
Jogic are acknowledged to be interpolated). He 1s indeed 
a compiler and a synthesizer, but neither uncritical nor 
unoripinal, and the width of his interests is remarkable. 
He 1s sometimes too doctrinaire, too given to rationaliza- 
tion at the expense of practical considerations, but these 
arc the excesses of an incisive and logical mind. After 
Ulpian he ıs the author most frequently excerpted im the 
Digest, more than one sixth of which is taken from his 
works. But whereas Ulpian was generally taken as the 
basis, Paul was on the whole used in shorter cxtracts to 
amphfy and qualify the main theme. 


See gencrally bibhography s.v. JURISPRUDENCF, On Pauls Sententiae, 
see also bibliography 4 v. LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, 1 Vulgar Law 
and Transmission of “Texts. Also E Levy, Pech Sententiac A 
Pahingenesra (1945) A-B,HN. 


PAULUS (2) (d. c. a.D. 575), epigrammatic poet, was 
chief Silentizarius, or usher at the courts of Justinian and 
Justin Il. Exghty-one, of his poems, doubtless collected 
by his frend Agathias (q.v.), are in the Greek Anthology. 
forty deal vividly with love, and twenty sensitively with 
works of art. Ile also wrote an elaborate poctical descrip- 
tion (see EKPHRASIS) of the restored church of St. Sophia: 
Wilamowitz called this the last triumph of the style of 
Homeric epic poetry. 

P. Fnedliander, Johannes v Gaza und P. Silent (1912); R L. 
Gildersleeve, 21% Phil. 1917; A. Veniero, Paolo Sdenearti (1916); id. 


P. S. Epigramm (1903), B Stumpo, Rend. Ist. Lomb. 1y24, 241 A. 
G IL. 


PAUSANIAS (1), son of the Spartan king Cleombrotus 
1 (d. 480 B.C.), and nephew of Leonidas. In 479 he 
commanded the combined Greck forces at Plataea and 
was largely responsible for the Greek victory by meeting 
the Persian onset with a counter-attack. In 478 he 
captured Byzantium at the head of an allied Greek fleet, 
but provoked a mutiny by his arrogant behaviour and 
fell under suspicion of treasonuble negotiations with the 
king of Persia; it was said that he offered to enslave 
Greece to Persia in return for the hand of a Persian 
princess. Recalled to Sparta for trial on this charge, he 
escaped conviction and returned to Byzantium, appurently 
sull with Sparta’s approval, since he had a skytale or 
cipher-stick. Expelled by Cimon (c. 475) he went to 
Colonae in the Troad and was believed to be continuing 
his negotiations with Persia. He was again recalled and 
tried c. 470, only to be once more acquitted. But he 
now came under further suspicion of fomenting a helot 
revolt; to escape arrest by the ephors he took sanctuary 
in a temple, where he was left to sturve. At the last 
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moment he was taken out of the sanctuary to expire on 
unconsecrated ground. Whatever the truth about his 
earlier plots, it is probable that he finally planned a 
coup against the ephorate. 


Hdt. bk. 9; Thuc. 1. 95, 131-4 and Gomme ad locc.; Anat. Pol. 
1307%4. M. C. 


PAUSANIAS (2), grandson of (1), Agiad king of Sparta 
445—426 and 408-394 B.C. After reigning nominally (as a 
minor) during the temporary deposition of his father 
Pleistoanax, he resumed the kingship atter his father's 
death. In 403 he was sent to replace J.ysander (q.v.) at the 
head of the Spartan forces besieging ‘Chrasybulus (q.v.) in 
the Piraeus. Reversing Lysander’s policy, he procured the 
return of the democrats to Athens and the removal of the 
remnant of the ‘Thirty Tyrants (g.v. 1). In 395 he was sent 
to co-operate with Lysander ın an invasion of Boeotia, 
but failed to join hands with him and retired without a 
battle. For this he was sentenced to death, but fled to 
exile in Tegea where he wrote a tendentious pamphlet on 
the Lycurgan constitution (FGrH 582). 


Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 29 1.5.5 5.6. 21 5. M C., W. G. F, 


PAUSANIAS (3) of Lydia (?) (fl. ¢. A.D. 150), Greek 
traveller and geographer, knew Palestine, Egypt, Italy, 
and Rome, but especially Greece, and wrote Hepijynois 
ris ‘HAAddos, ‘Description of Greece’. 1. Attica, 
Megara. II. Arpolis, etc. IU. Laconia. 1V. Messenia. 
V-VI. Elis, Olympia. VIL Achaia. VHI. Arcadia. 
IX. Bocotia. X. Phocis, Delphi. 

Generally, Pausanias sketches the history and then the 
topography of important cities, and of their surroundings, 
often imeluding worships and superstitious customs, 
mythology, and the hke. Descriptions of scenery are 
uncommon, but he dwells on natural phenomena, and 
in later books we get glimpses of products and social Jife. 
Hie loves all religious and historical remains, as at 
Olympia and Delphi, the older glories of Athens, and 
historic battlefields and memorials, but above all, 
artistic Monuments, on which he writes plamly and 
honestly. His accuracy herein is confirmed by existing 
remains, 

J] G. Prazer, Pausanias’ Devertption of Greece, text, translation, 
and commentary, 6 volb , 1898, W. Gurlitt, Cber P. (1890); R. 
Hebcidey, Die Reisen des P-(1894) Text and transl, W. H S Jones 
(and R Wychiurley), § vols (Loeb), F Meyer, text, German transl , 
und notes, 1954, R Wycherlev on Athens in GRAS 1959, 21 fT , and 
1903, 158710; G Rous, Pausamas en Corinthte (1958); J Fleyntk on 
Arcadia (Prague, 1901), E. Meyer on Athens (1959). J. Kraymann 
on the sources for book a (iggy) A Diller on the MSS., TAPA 
1957, 169 HH, O Regenbogen, PW Suppl. vin 1008 ff. E. H. W. 


PAUSANIAS (4) and AELTUS DIONYSIUS (q.v. 4) 
were important Atticists at Rome in the second century 
A.D. From Aristophanes of Byzantium, Didymus, Pam- 
philus, and others they compiled Attic Lexica, used by 
Photius and Eustathius. 


FRAGMLN'14. 


H. Erbse, Untersuchungen su den attizstschen 
Lexika (1950). r. ; 


R. F. 


PAUSIAS (4th c. n.c.), painter, son and at first pupil of 
Bryes, then of Pamphilus, a Sicyonian. Restored painting 
by Polygnotus at Thespiac. According tv Pliny was the 
first to paint ceiling-panels (some, however, survive 
from the fifth-century Nereid monument). He liked 
small pictures of boys and flowers (thereby influencing 
Gnathia vases and later decoration), but also painted a 
Sacrifice with a frontal view of an ox, painted in black 
without high light, and Methe (in the ‘Tholos at Epi- 
daurus, about 350 B.C.) drinking from a glass cup through 
which her face could be scen. Such subjects displayed 
the encaustic technique (q.v.) of which he was the first 
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great master. Echoes may be detected in the Pella mosaics 
and early Gnathia vases. 
Overbeck, 1062, 1726, 1760-5; Rumpf, Malerei u Zeichn 142, 
T; 
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PAUSILYPUS MONS, named after Vedius Pollio’s 
care-dispelling villa (aatvowv Avmyv), separates Puteoli 
from Naples: nowadays Posthpo. ‘Two ancient tunnels, 
one of them badly damaged ın World War LI, pierce the 
hill: the Grotta di Sejano built c. 37 B.C., and the Grotta 
di Postlipo, near Virgil’s reputed tomb, probably built 
by Claudius, 

R. T. Guenther, Pausilypon (1913). E. T. S. 
PAX, the personification of (political) peace, cf. EIRENE. 
Scarcely heard of before Augustus, she comes (as Pax 
Augusta) to represent one of the principal factors which 
made the imperial government both strong and popular, 
the maintenance of quiet at horne and abroad (cf. Tac. 
Ann. 1. 2. 1: “cunctos dulcedine oti pellexit’). The most 
famous, but not the only, monuments of the cult were 
the Ara Pacis Augustae (q.v.) and the Flavian Templum 
Pacis, dedicated a.D. 75 (sce Platner-Ashby, 386; Nash, 
Pict. Dict. Rome 1. 439 fl. ; see also FORUM PACIS). 

Wissowa, RA 3341. ILJ. R. 
PECULIUM was property-—moncy, goods, land, slaves 
(vicarit), or claims~ assigned for use, management, and, 
within Jimuts, disposal, by somcone who in law lacked the 
right of property, 1.e. cither a filius familias (see PATRIA 
POTLSTAS) or a slave. This device became increasingly 
important in Roman history (and a comparable one 
existed in Greek cities), in commercial, financial, and 
industrial activity. In Jaw, a peculium was a purely volun- 
tary grant by the pater or master, which involved him in 
legal responsibility to third parties up to the amount of 
the peculium, but which he was also free to withdraw at 
any time. In practice, however, the possessor normally 
had a free hand, and, 1f a slave, he could expect cventually 
to buy his freedom with the profits (Plaut. Stich. 751) or 
even to transmit it by a quasi-testament (Pliny, Ep. 8. 16). 
From Augustus on, by law anything a soldier acquired on 
military service was automatically his peculium (the so- 
called peculium castrense). 


G. Micoher, Pecule et capacité patrimomale (1932), and the bibho- 
graphy under SLAVERY. L F 


PEDIUS (1, PW 1), Quintus, perhaps of Campanian 
origin, son of an eques and of Julia, Caesar’s elder sister 
(hardly her grandson as Suet. Jul. 83. 2 says), served as 
Caesur’s legatus in Gaul (58-56 n.C. ?) and supported him 
in 49. Practor in 48, he suppressed the rising of Milo 
(q.v.). In 46 he and Q. Fabius Maximus commanded 
Caesar's forces in Spain; in 45 they took part ın the 
campaign of Munda and were allowed to trrumph. In 44 
Pedius inherited one cighth of Caesar’s estate but was 
induced by Octavian to place ıt at his disposal. In 43 he 
became consul with him (1g Aug.), carried a law providing 
for the trial of Caesar’s murderers, and was left 1n charge 
of the city during Octavian's negotiations with Antony 
and J.epidus at Bononia. He dicd of exhaustion after 
trying to allay the punic caused by the news of the 
impending proscriptions (Nov.). He married a Valeria 
Messallina and left a son Quintus who was quaestor in 41. 


, Syme, Rom. Rev., sce index, T. P. Wiseman, CQ 1904, 129. 
G.W. R; T. J.C. 


PEDIUS (2, PW 3), Sextus, a Roman jurist who lived 
perhaps in the middle of the second century a.D. He 
wrote a commentary on the practorian and aedilician 
Edict, which 1s often quoted by Paulus (q.v. 1) and Ulpian 
(q.v. 1), but which 1s not represented in the Digest by any 
direct excerpt. He was an original thinker who frequently 
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asserted his own doctrines. He wrote also a dissertation 
De stipulationibus. A. B., B. N. 


PEGASUS (1), in mythology, winged horse who carries 
the thunderbolt of Zeus (Eur. fr. 312). The dying Medusa 
gave birth to him (Hes. Theog. 280). When Pegasus was 
drinking at the fountain Pirene he was caught and tamed 
by the hero Bellerophontes, with the aid of Athena Chali- 
nitis or of Poseidon (Paus. 2. 4. 1). He helped Bellero- 
phon to fight the Chimaera, the Amazons, and the Solymi 
(Hes. Th. 325, Pind. Ol. 13. 86), but when Bellerophon 
attempted to Íly to heaven Pegasus threw him. In another 
story Bellerophon flung Anteia or Stheneboea from 
Pegasus (Eur. Stheneboea). Pegasus was said to have 
a ae many famous sources out of the earth with his 
100f, 

The ending -agos shows that Pegasus is of pre-Greek 
origin and his legend probably goes back to pre-Greek 
inhabitants of Asia Minor. Pegasus became early a 
favourite of Greek artists and poets; proto-Corimthian 
vases show him in action against the Chimaera (II. Payne, 
Necrocorinthia (1931), 1343, ct. pl. 4, 1) and his birth is 
represented in the early archaic pediment of Corcyra. He 
also appears on carly coins of Corinth, the city with 
which he is most closely connected by legends (FE. Will, 
Revue Numismatique 1952, 239). Pegasus has no connexion 
with poets in anctent sources beyond the fact that he 
created Hippocrene (Paus. 9. 31. 3). In Roman times 
Pegasus becomes a symbol of immortality. 


L. Malten, JDAJ 1925, 138 f1.; J Aymard, Melange: Ecole franç. 
Rome 1935, 1431; F Cumont, Études syriennes (1917), 91 ff.; 
Launy, Mon. Piot (1945), 12, 47. T Gericke, 4th Mitt. 1956, 
193; B. Shetton, BCH 1958, 27, H. Schnur, Gymnastum T9834, $73. 
G. M. A. H. 


PEGASUS (2, PW 4), a Roman jurist, was consul 
suffectus (c. A.D. 73) and praefectus urb probably under 
Domitian; successor of Proculus as head of the Proculian 
School. He was considered very erudite (‘liber, non 
homo’) and was cited by later jurists, but the title of none 
of his works 1s known. Whether he 1s the author of the 
senatus consulta mentioned by Gaius 1. 31 and 2. 254 f. 
(the latter bemg called SC Pegastanum) is unknown. 
Syme, Tacitus, 761, 805 A B.; B N. 


PEISANDER (lIeioavspos) (1) of Cameirus in Rhodes 
(7th or 6th c. B.c.), epic poet, author of a Heraclea, per- 
haps the most important poem so named; the first to 
represent Heracles with a club; said to have plagıarızed 
the Heraclea from Pisinus; other poems attributed to him 
were spurious (Suda). See QUINTUS (2) SMYRNAEUS. 


EGF 248-53. W. F.J. K. 


PEISANDER (2), Athenian politician, floruit between 
430 and 411 B.C. Often attacked ın comedy for corrup- 
ton and cowardice, and ridiculed for extreme fatness. 
As a radical democrat he took a principal part ın the 
investigation into the mutilation of the Tlermae (see 
HERMS) in 415, but in 412 he revealed himself as an 
oligarch and showed still more energy ın supporting the 
revolution of 411: the motion in the ekklesta which set 
up the new boule of the Four Hundred (q.v.) was proposed 
by him. On the overthrow of the oligarchs he fled to the 


Spartans and was condemned for treason ın his absence. 
A. W. G.; A. A, 


PEISANDER (3) of Laranda (early 3rd c. A.D.), epic 
poet, author of a long Greek poem on world history 
under the title 'Hpwixai Geoyapiat. 


PEITHO (J]e:6), persuasion personified, Lat. Suada. 
Although, in the great majority of cases where she is 
mentioned, she is no more than a poetical or rhetorical 
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figure, she has a slight hold on cult and mythology. 
Peitho is a cult-title of Aphrodite in a few places (Farnell, 
Cults 11.664; Fischer, Nereiden und Okeaninen, 1)1ss. Halle 
1934, 31); ıt ıs a curious fact that she 1s daughter of 
Ocean in Hesiod, Theog. 349 (attempted explanation, 
Fischer, 32). She 1s a marriage-goddess 1n the opinion 
of the theologians cited by Plut. Quaest. Rom. 2. As an 
attendant on Aphrodite she appears constantly in art and 
literature; see Weizsacker in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. 7 

H. J. R. 


PELAGIUS, d. after a.D. 419, either British or Irish, 
came to Rome as a monk c. 400, wrote a commentary on 
thirteen Pauline epistles and an exhortation to the 
patrician girl Demetras which are the earliest extant 
British literature, and protested against Augustine's 
prayer Da quod 1ubes (Conf. 10. 40) as undermining free 
will and moral effort. Aluric’s invasion brought Pelagius 
as a refugee to Africa, then to Palestine where he found 
frends. Against Augustine's and Jerome’s overwhelming 
polemic his cause was elaborated by Julian of Aeclanum, 
who attacked original sin as Manichce pessimism, and by 
some seventy extant tracts by anonymous Pelagians. ‘The 
best of these tracts (attributed without sufficient reason 
to Pelagius himself by Plinval) are a notable source for 
social history in a disturbed age. 

Pauline commentary, ed princeps by A. Souter (1922-31); Ep ad 
Demetriadem, Migne, PL xxx 15 A. = xxxn rogg th G de Plinval, 


Pelage (1943); J Ferguson, Pelagius (1956), J Morris, JTS 1905, 
26 fl , B. Altaner, Patrolagy (1900), 439, R. F Evans, Pelagius (1904), 
H. C. 


PELASGIANS (lléìaoyoe = ? Meìay-o-xoi, Sea- 
people ?), a tribe mentioned by Homer (//. 2. 840; 17. 301) 
as Trojan allies, ‘from Larisa, afar’ (apparently in Thrace). 
In Greece, Achilles’ domain includes ‘Pelasgian Argos’ 
(I1. 2. 684), perhaps named after former inhabitants, and 
Achilles worships ‘Pelasgian Zeus’ of Dodona (16. 233). 
In Od. 19. 177 Pelasgi are among the mo‘icy population 
of Crete. In historic times the district round Thessalian 
Larisa was still called Pelasgious. Herodotus (1. 57) 
records surviving Pelasgian villages cast of Cyzicus, and 
‘beyond the Tyrsemians’ at Creston in Chalcidice; they 
preserved 4 common non-Greek language. 

The Pelasgi seem to have been primarily a North- 
Aegean people, uprooted (to judge from their scattercd 
distribution) by Bronze Ape migrations. The Greeks, 
however, came to use their name for ‘aboriginal’ Aegean 
populations generally (see PLLASGUS); Herodotus (1. 57) 
thus uses ıt, in contrast to ‘Tlellenic’, used of the north- 
ern, Immigrant elements. 


J. L. Myres, JHS 1907. A.R B. 
PELASGUS, eponym of the Pelasgi (see PELASGIANS), 
the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece. Hence the name 
is given to mythical ancient princes of various districts 
whose inhabitants claimed to be autochthonous, or at 
least of very long residence: Arcadia (Asius in Paus. 8, 1. 
4; he was son of Furth); Argos (Aesch. Supp. 251; Hyg. 
Fab. 145. 2; contemporary with the rape of Persephone, 
Paus. 1. 14. 2); Thessaly (schol. J/. 2. 681; grandson of 
Thessalos, eponym of Thessaly). Gencrally speaking, he 
is either Peloponnesian (and if so, either Arcadian or 
Arpive), or else ‘l‘hessalian. 7 H. J. R. 
PELEUS (Inàeús), in mythology, son of Aeacus (q.v.), 
and therefore an Aeginetan; but as his name seems to 
mean ‘man of Pelion’ and his chief adventures are ın that 
neighbourhood, it 1s highly likely that there has been an 
early conflation of two genealogies (Achilles is already an 
Aeacıd ın Homer), for some reason quite unknown. His 
transference frorn one district to the other is explained 
by the story that he and Telamon killed their half- 
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brother Phocus (Apollod. 3. 160), whereat their father 
banished them both. Peleus then went to Phthia, was 
purificd by Eurytion, and married his daughter Antigone; 
but at the Calydonian boar-hunt he accidentally killed 
Eurytion and was again exiled. This time he reached 
Jolcus, where Acustus son of Pelias purified him, and he 
took part in Pelias’ funeral games. But Astydameia, 
Acastus’ wile, fell in love with him. As he was unwilling, 
she sent word to Antigone that Peleus was to marry 
Sterope, Acastus’ daughter, whereat Antigone hanged 
herself; Astydameia then lied to Acastus much as Phaedra 
did to Theseus (see HIrpoLy'rus 1). Acastus thereupon 
took him out hunting on Pelion, hid his sword as he slept 
(for the sword cf. Ar. Nub. 1063, and schol. there, who 
says Hephaestus made it and the gods brought it to 
Peleus when he was left defenceless), and Jett him to be 
attacked by the Centaurs; but Chiron brought him the 
sword again, he escaped, and took vengeance upon 
Astydameia, capturing Jolcus and cutting her to pieces 
(Apollod. 173, who says he led his army between the 
picces, a ritual of purification, cf. Lavy 40. 6. 1; Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. 290 d). Finally, for hts virtue, he was given 
Thetis (q.v.) to wife; from the Chest of Cypselus on 
(Paus. 5. 18. 5) he had to win her by wrestling with her, 
while she took all kinds of shapes (Apollod. 170). She 
left him because he interfered, when she tried to make 
Achilles immortal by burning his mortality away in a fire 
(ibid. 171, cf. Lycophron, 178-9). Finally he was reunited 
to her and made immortal (Eur. Andr. 1253 ff.). 

His wrestling-match with Atalanta at the funeral 
games of Pelias; his wrestling with ‘Thetis to win her; his 
wedding to her; and his bringing the infant Achilles to 
Chiron, are favourite subjects in sixth- and fifth-century 
art (the last already in the mid seventh century). LHe also 
appears in pictures of the Calydonian boar-hunt (Brom- 
mer, Vasenlisten?, 240 ff.). H J.R., C M.R. 


PELION (rò Ihor Gpos), a mountain of over 5,300 feet 
in Thessalian Magnesia. It was the reputed home of the 
centaur Chiron (see CEN'TAURS). ‘Che mountain system of 
Pelion with that of Ossa cut off the plain of Pelasgiotus 
from the Aegean. On the east the steeply rising coast was 
harbourless, but beneath its south-western slopes, which 
were ferule and enjoyed a mild climate, 1t sheltered good 
harbours on the Bay of Voio. H. D. W. 


PELLA, capital of Macedonia c. 400-167 D.C., situated 
on a gentle slope beside the lake of the river Lydias, 
which was navigable from Pella to the sea (Livy 44. 40; 
Strabo 7. fr. 20), and at the crossroads where the route 
down the Axius valley meets the Via Egnatuu. Known to 
Herodotus (7. 123) and Thucydides (2. 100. 4), it became 
the capital of Archelaus and the largest Macedonian city 
(Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 13), until replaced in importance by 
Thessalonica in 146 B.C. Pella was later a Roman colony. 


A summary of the excavation reports is given in Mpx AcAT 1960, 
1.72 f. and Balkan Studies 1900, 113 fT. N.G. L. H. 


PELOPIDAS was born about 410 R.C. of a distinguished 
Theban family. He must have attached himself pro- 
minently to the democratic party of Ismenias before the 
seizure of the Theban citadel by the Spartans (382), when 
he took refuge in Athens. Ile led the coup d'état by 
which the oligarchy was overthrown and the citadel 
recovered (winter 379/8), and became notable at once as 
a statesman and general. In 378 he was a Bocotarch, 
and in the war with Sparta won great fame by his leader- 
ship of the Sacred Band (q.v.), especially at Tegyra (375) 
and Leuctra (371). He accompanied Epaminondas on his 
first invasion of the Peloponnese (winter 370/69). But 
after that he turned his attention to Thebes’ northern 
enemies, Alexander of Pherae and Macedon. On his 
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second expedition (368) he was made prisoner by Alexan- 
der, but was rescued by Epaminondas. On an embassy 
to the Great King he persuaded him to withdraw his 
diplomatic support from Sparta (367). He defeated Alex- 
ander of Pherae at Cynoscephalae, but dicd in action (364). 

Pelopidas’ energy and leadership were of great service 
in the advancement of Thebes. [le showed less origina- 
lity than Epaminondas, but equal capacity. 


Nepos’ and Plutarch's Lives, G. M. Dersanetti, Athenacum 1940, 
43 fi. H.W Pr. 


PELOPONNESIAN LEAGUE, the earhest known, 
and likewise the most long-hved and influential Greek 
symmachia (q.v.). The name is modern, the usual Greck 
term being ‘the Lacedaemonuans and their allies’. In the 
sixth century B.C. Sparta negotiated treaties of alliance 
with Peloponnesian States. Some hold that a period of 
scparate treaties with individual States was followed 
shortly before 500 by the organization of the League as a 
permanent alliance; others date the organization earlier. 
Sparta held the command in war and summoned and 
presided over the assembly of allies. Only after the 
majority of this body, in which each alhed State cast one 
vote, had ratified a proposal to go to war could Sparta 
demand the support of all members. She herself probably 
cast no vote in the Assembly but exercised preat influence 
over its decisions by her power to refuse to call a mecting 
except to consider proposals that had her own approval. 
When no League war was in progress, the members were 
{ree to carry on separate wars even with other members. 
Thus the League could not support every allied State in 
war; even to secure defence against aggression from the 
League as such it was necessary to convince first Sparta 
and next the Assembly. Athens, at the time of her sur- 
render in 404, and later other allies, were forced to accept 
treaties promising complete obedience on questions of 
peace and war. In other ways, too, a tendency to trans- 
form the League into an empire was shown. This process 
was not completed before the collapse of the power of 
Sparta and the dissolution of the League in 366 n.C. 

AN ICNT Soun ts, Ierodotus, “Vhucydides (especially bk. 1); 
Xen Hell 

Fon MODFRN LITTRAIUBF see under SYMMACINA. The onpin and 
constitution of the League are discussed by Larsen in CPhAil 1932, 
1933. and 1934. An interpretation diffcring on many points ia given 
by U. Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staatsrecht (1922) In tavour of an 
carly date tor the onmin of the League are H. Bengtson, Griechische 


Geschichte? (1900), 132, and L. Moretti, Ricerche sulle leghe greche 
(1962), ch. i. J.A. O. L. 


PELOPONNESIAN WAR (431-404 B.c.). The cause 
of the war, according to Thucydides, was that the Athen- 
ian Empire had destroyed the autonomy of some Greek 
States and threatened many more. There was a general 
fear of Athens, particularly on the part of Corinth which 
was hemmed ın on both east and west, and goodwill 
towards her enemies who were to be the ‘liberators of 
Greece’. Nothing, however, in Thucydides’ opinion, 
would have come of this 1f Sparta had not feared for her 
own position. Thucydides, well aware of the economic 
factor in the conduct of the war, does not consider it as a 
causc. Athens was morally the aggressor, but her enemies 
began the war. Military victory was therefore a necessity 
for the Peloponnesians; a draw meant victory for Athens. 

2. The main lines of strategy were simple. A superior 
hoplite force was at that time irresistible on land, 1t could 
master un enemy’s territory, depriving him of supplies, 
and if necessury besiege the city. But in the absence of 
effective sicge-engines a besieged city could normally 
be reduced by famine only, and Athens had countered 
this risk by her Long Walls (q.v.), which provided a 
refuge space for her country population, and secured her 
connexion with the sea. On land she could not muster 
a force half as strong as her enemics (among whom the 
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Spartans and Boeotians were the finest soldiers in 
Greece); but she was overwhelmingly strong at sea, in 
numbers, skill, and morale. She could thus temporarily 
sacrifice her land without sacrificing her people, and 
she could neither be taken by assault nor reduced by 
starvation. At the sume time she could harry her 
enemies’ trade (the Peloponnese depending partly on 
imported food, though not at ull to the same extent as 
Athens) and their coasts. Pericles therefore persuaded 
his countrymen to transfer themselves and all their 
movable goods within their walls. lhe one advantage 
the Peloponnesians had at sea was that they could 
concentrate their forces to secure a local superiority; 
but this was neutralized by their lack of skill and con- 
fidence, and by their financial weakness. In available 
wealth, indispensable for the fleet and for overseas 
supplies, Athens had a decided advantage. 

3. In autumn 433 a quarrel between Corinth and her 
colony Corcyra gave Athens the opportunity to secure 
in Corcyra an ally with a considerable Heet and Athentan 
intervention robbed Corinth of the fruits of a naval 
victory over Corcyra. In Naupactus she already pos- 
sessed an important naval base in the Corinthian Gulf. 
Next year Potidaea revolted from Athens, and Corinth 
unofficially sent help. In the autumn the Peloponnesian 
League voted for war. In May 431 war was declared and 
the Peloponnesians invaded Attica, ravaged the deserted 
land for about a month, and retired. The first year went 
according to Pericles’ plan: Athens was undamaged and 
the issue depended on Athenian patience and morale; 
and so it continued for six years. In 430 a devastating 
pestilence broke out among the crowded people within 
the walls (where no proper provision had been made for 
their housing), and Athens lost more than a quarter of 
her population, a blow from which she never fully 
recovered; and Pericles died (429), the one man with 
enough influence to carry out a consistent policy. But 
Potidaca was forced to capitulate, Phormion gained two 
briliant naval victories over superior forces off Nau- 
pactus (429), a revolt in Lesbos was crushed, the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet failmg to help the island (428-427), and 
Demosthenes gained a decisive victory over the Pelopon- 
nesians in Amphilochia (426). In 425 Pylos on the west 
coast of Messenia was captured, which gave Athens not 
only a permanent post in the enemy's country ina vulner- 
able spot—for helots could be encouraged to revolt—but 
a number of Spartan prisoners. Sparta was being 
hemmed ın; fearful for her prisoners and of leaving her 
territory now, she pave up the annual invasions of Attica 
and sued for peace. Pericles’ strategy had triumphed. 

4. But the Athenians, at the instance of Cleon, a 
demagogue who had made capital out of the victory of 
Pylos, refused the peace. In 424 a brilhant Spartan, 
Brasidas, first saved Megara from capture by Athens, 
then slipped through Thessaly, and with support trom 
Perdiccas 11 of Macedon won over several Athenian 
dependencies in the ‘l‘hraceward region, including the 
important Amphipolis. At the same time an ambitious 
attempt by Athens to overthrow Boeotia was decisively 
defeated at Delium. A year’s truce was concluded (423); 
in the autumn of 422 Cleon took a force to Thrace, but 
after some succcsses was decisively defeated at Amphi- 
polis; both he and Brusidas fell. Brasidas had been unable 
to extend his successes ; and peace was now made between 
Sparta and Athens, practically on the basis of the status 
quo ante bellum. This ‘Peace of Nicias’ was in effect a 
victory for Athens, the more so because her enemies 
were divided, Corinth and Boetoia refusing to sign the 
peace; the united forces of the rest of Greece had been 
unable seriously to weaken the Athenian Empire. 

5. But again the ambition of a politician wrecked the 
peace and the Assembly failed to follow a consistent or 
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moderate policy. Alcibiades intrigued against Sparta in 
the Peloponnese, and a coalition was formed against her— 
Argos, Elis, Mantınea, and Athens; but Athens sent 
half-hearted help. Sparta recovered herself at Mantinea 
(418). Athens suddenly attacked and destroyed the un- 
offending Melos (416), because 1t was an island not sub- 
ject to her. She then launched the grandiose expedition 
to Sicily (415-413), championed by Alcibiades and 
opposed by Nicias. The finest force that ever left Greek 
shores went to Sicily; but Alcibiades was soon recalled 
to answer charges to which his lawless private life had 
exposed him, and he promptly went over to the cnemy; 
and the irresolute Nicias allowed initial successes to be 
turned into deteat. Large remforcements under Demo- 
sthenes were sent; but finally the whole force was utterly 
destroyed (Oct. 413). 

6. Meanwhile Sparta had renewed the war in Greece 
and occupied Deccelea in Attica as a permanent base 
(spring 413). Athens had lost almost all her fleet, and 
though she began to rebuild she no longer had trained 
crews. Persia provided money for a Peloponnesian flect, 
which crossed the Aegean, and Athens’ subject States 
began to revolt; Athenian food-supplies trom the 
Bosporus and trom [pypt were endangered. Further, 
there was political strife in Athens, ending 1n the revolu- 
tion of the Four Hundred and the loss of Euboea (411). 
But the new fleet, led by Alcibiades, who had been re- 
called, gained several victories in the Iellespont, secured 
the food-supply, and recovered many revolted allies 
(411-408). However, Lysander with Persian help rc- 
created the Peloponnesian fleet. Almost exhausted, 
Athens won the costly battle of Aryinusac (406). But 
once more politics destroyed what the flect had saved: a 
new peace offer was rejected and the victorious generals 
were tricd and executed for failure to rescue the crews of 
waterlogged ships. In 405 the last Athenian fleet was 
surprised and destroyed at Acgospotamiu in the Telles- 
pont. Besieged by sea and land, Ather. capitulated in 
April 404. 

7. The Peloponnesian War had been, as Thucydides 
says, the greatest ‘disturbance’ in Greek history. Methods 
of warfare, never gentle in Greece towards prisoners and 
non-combatants, became more cruel; the only hopetul 
attempt at Greek unity was defeated; and the old 
autonomy was not won back, but an incompetent 
imperialism substituted for an enlightened one. Greece 
hardly recovered from the war. 

AN OFNT Sounces For the first twenty years ‘Thucydides 19 our 
authonty, for the last seven the less adequate Xenophon (Hellena, 
1-2. 2). Diodorus’ history (12 30 13 107, probably only an epiterme 
of Ephorus) covers the whole war, but contains httle of value. Of 
the subsidiary sources, the ‘Old Oligarch'’ (Ps -Nen. Constitution of 
Athens) gives a nght-wing view of the democracy at the beginning of 
the war, and Aristophanes gives incomparable pictures of Athens in 
wartime Several speeches of Anuphon, Andocides, and J-yaras throw 
light on contemporary fechny Plutarch's Lives of Penclea, Nicias, 
Alcthiades, und Lysander add much biographical detail For inscrip- 
tions see JG; 1 (cd minor, 1924); Tod, Greek Historical 
Jusenptions: (1940), containing a valuable selection of indispensable 
ofhicial documents 

Monin Wonks. Besides the general histones of Greece, see 
G B Grundy, Thucydides and the History of hts Age? (1948). See 
also the separate articles on most of the individuals mentioned above. 


A.W. G., N.G L.H. 


PELOPONNESUS, ‘Isle of Pelops’, the large penin- 
sula of south Greece, connected with the mainland only 
by the Isthmus of Corinth. The name Peloponnesus, 
mentioned for the frst tıme in the Cypria (fr. xı Allen) 
and the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, proves that the whole 
territory was considered an island, a separate part of 
Greece. Ancient geographers knew about its peculiar 
shape, comparing it to the leaf of a plane-tree; the 
medieval name Morea is said to have been taken from 
the mulberry. It was described, not inappropriately, by 
Strabo (8. 334), as axporoAks rìs oupraons ‘EAAdéos. 


PELOPONNESUS 


The area of Peloponnese, including the islands 
except Aegina and Cythera, amounts to about 8,430 3q. 
miles (cf, Sicily 9,930, Cyprus 3,580 sq. miles), The 
number of the population can scarcely be estimated. 
The civic population may have been about 500,000 or 
600,000 in 400 B.C. (1928: 1,053,300). 

Although virtually an island, and indented by deep 
gulfs, Peloponnese had but little communication with 
the sea. Harbours are relatively few, and except in 
Argolis and Elis have little or no hinterland. Their lack 
no doubt made naval operations aguinst the coasts more 
difficult: hence the importance of Halieis for Athens and 
Argos when these cities were allied in the mid fifth cen- 
tury (see L. H. Jeffery, BSA 1966, 41 ff.) and of Mcthone 
(Modon) and Pylos (Navario). An ‘isthmus’ route from 
the Gulf of Argos to Corinth may account for the impor- 
tance of ‘Tiryns and Mycenae in Bronze Age Grecce. 
Arcadia, the central, nearly inaccessible district, did not 
touch the sea at all; the surrounding divisions (Laconia, 
Messenia, Elis, Achaea, Isthmus, Argolis, qq.v.) were 
separated from one another by mountains, which also 
were a great hindrance to intercourse by land. 

The parallel mountain chains of central Peloponnesus 
running to south-south-cast once formed part of the 
huge arc stretching from Albania through middle Greece 
and Crete to Asia Minor. This oripmal system was 
destroved by the subsidence which created the large 
gulis and most of the plains in the interior. In the 
Isthnuan provimneceand Argolis the predominant direction 
of the ranges is west to cast, as in the eastern parts of 
middle Greece. Seen across the Gult of Corinth from 
Delphi the great mountains of the Peloponnese, Eryman- 
thus, Panachaicum, Chelmas, and Cyllene (Ziria) seem to 
present an impenetrable barner. The western and south- 
ern divisions of Peloponnese are characterized by larger 
plains, forming a kind of counterweight to the smaller 
closely enclosed plains, as around ‘I'ripolis, Mantinea, 
and Arcadian Orchomenus, Phencus, and Stymphualus. 
And as the mountain ranges seem to radiate from Arcadia, 
the Peloponnese, in spite of its hetcrogencous geological 
formation, pives the impression of a peculiar system, with 
a centre surrounded by other districts. 

There are plains fit for agriculture presenting a certain 
flourishing aspect even now, and probably far greater in 
ancient times; by far the largest part of Peloponnese, 
however, 1s mountainous, uncultivable, and poor, About 
50 per cent of the surface, consisting of chalk and lime- 
stone, provides only pasture for sheep and goats, the oak- 
woods also for swine. Flora and climate depend, of course, 
upon the geographical and geological conditions, which 
vary greatly. Arcadia and the cast are almost entirely 
continental, while the western parts are subject to martı- 
time influences. 

Mosi Iwrontanr Sourcrs, Strabo R. 3135-89; Paus. bks. 2-8. 
E. Curtius, Peloponnesos (1851), A. Philippson, Der Pelonnopes 
(1892) (with good maps); P-K, GL in. 1. 9 1E. (general); E. Meyer, 
Pelosonneiiche Wanderungen (1939); Neue Peloponnesische Wande- 
rungen (1957). E. Meyer, PW, s.v Arca and population: J. Beloch, 
Bevolkerung der gricch.-rém, Welt (1886), 109 IË. On the exploration 
ot the Mycenaean Peloponnese, see HS] 1957, 231 (south-west), 
1960, 67 (Laconia), and W. A. McDonald, ‘Overland Communica- 


tions m Greeee during LHL TIP, Mycenaean sak tas S.A. uep 
217. See also under sites and regions. . E.; R. J. H. 


PELOPS (Iléìo%), in mythology, son of ‘Tantalus (q.v.). 
His chief adventures arc: (1) In childhood he was killed 
and cooked by his father, who served his flesh to the gods 
to see 1f they could tell that ıt was not that of a beast. 
Demeter inadvertently ate part cf his shoulder; the other 
gods brought him to life again, replacing the lost part by 
ivory. See especially Pindar, Ol. 1. 46 ff. (controverts 
ordinary account); schol. ibid. 40; Apollod. Epit. 2. 
3 ff. (2) By favour of his lover Poseidon he became 
possessed of wonderful horses and great skill in driving. 
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On reaching manhood he wooed Hippodameia daughter 
of Oenomaus of Pisa. This king had an incestuous love 
for his daughter, or had been warned that her husband 
would kill him (Apollod. ibid. 4). He therefore let ıt be 
known that anyone who withed might carry her off, on 
condition that he might pursue, and spear the suitor if 
he caught him, Thirteen suitors had already perished 
when Pelops appeared. He bribed Myrtulus, Oenomaus’ 
chariotecr, to take out the linchpins of his master’s 
chariot (the details vary in different authors ;sce Roscher’s 
Lexikon, arts. ‘Myrtilos’, ‘Oinomaos’). Oenomaus was 
thus thrown and killed and Pclops carried off his bride. 
But, either because he was ashamed to owe his victory 
to Myrtilus (Hyg. Fab. 84. 5), or because Myrtilus loved 
Hippodameia and Pelops was jealous (Apollod. ibid, 8), 
he cust him into the sea which was afterwards called 
Myrtoan. Myrtilus, or Oenormaus, cursed Pelops in 
dying, and the curse was eflicucious, the more so as they 
were both sons of gods, Hermes and Ares respectively; 
sce, for the later fortuncs of his family, ATREUS, AGAMEM- 
NON. However, for the ume being Pelops prospered 
greatly and had six sons by his wife (various lists in schol. 
Pind. ibid. 144). But various stories of his ofIspring were 
current, sec Bloch in Roscher iin, 1872. He was supposed 
(falsely, for the ‘barrow’ contained no burial) to be buried 
at Olympia, where he was worshipped as a hero. 

The preparations for the chartot-race are the subject 
of the Fast pediment of the ‘Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
and thesc and the race itself are found occasionally 
in fiith- and fourth-century vase-painting (Brommer, 
Vasentsten?, 369 f.). H. J. R.; C. M. R. 


PELTASTS (rcàraarai) were Greek soldiers, named 
from their small round shield (#éA7). Originally they had 
no body-armour and their chief weapons were light throw- 
ing-spears (axóvria). ‘hey are first recorded us derived 
from Thrace, and were imported into Greece in the later 
fifth century ».c. to act as skirmishers. Their style of 
equipment was adopted in Greek arrmmes, and achieved 
numerous successes, especially under Iphicrates (q.v.) 
and Chabrias. To Iphicrates are attributed the changes 
whereby the length of thcir spears was increased by a 
half, and the size of their swords almost doubled. ‘lhe 
object of these alterations was to enable the peltasts to 
act as regular troops and not mere skirmishers. After 
the rise of the Macedomian armies apparently they fell 
into disuse. 

Arist. fr. JR (Rose), and Diod. 15. 44 (on their eguipment). 
O. Lippelt, Die gnechischen Letchtbewuffneten inis auf Alex. d. Gr. 
o J. Kiomayer and G. Veith, H erwesen und Aricyfthrun 
1928), 88 ft , H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers (1933), 17 Ñ. 
and 79 tl.; A. N. Snodgrass, Arms and Armour of the Gre: ks (1967), 
78 f. H. W. P. 


PELUSIUM, a city at the castern mouth of the Nile. 
Renowned for its flax, it was especially important as a 
fronticr fortress towards Palestine. Near it Cambyses 
defeated the Egyptians (525 B.C.). In 374 Pharnabazus 
and Iphicrates were balked here by floods; but the 
position was carried in 343 by Artaxerxes ITI, in 333 by 
Alexandcr, in 169 by Antiochus 1V, in 55 by Gabinius 
and M. Antonius, and in 30 by Octavian (against Anto- 
mus). Under the Roman Empire it was a station on a 
route to the Red Sea. E. H. W. 


PENATES, DI, ‘the dwellers in the store-cupboard 
(penus)’, cf. Aquinas, Arpinas. These guardian numina 
of the family larder were worshipped in close conjunction 
with Vesta (q.v.), also with the Lares (q.v.), properly the 
Lar Famuliaris. It was the chief private cult of cvery 
Roman household, especially in early times. It would 
seem, however, that the royal di penates, like the royal 
Vesta, were reckoned of especial importance to the 
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community; this at least is the most reasonable explana- 
tion of the cult of the Penates Publici. 'This was attached 
to Vesta’s temple (Tac. Ann. 15. 41. 1), but there 
was also a scparate shrine, of unknown but fairly early 
date, on the Veha (see Platner—Ashby, 388). Speculation 
was rife as to who these Penates originally were, and it 
was generally supposcd that they were the Dioscuri (q.v.). 
But, since the latter were commonly identified with the 
Samothracian godas also, and the Penates were called di 
magm, like the Cabiri (a. v.), ıt was held, ne eee than 
Cassius Hlemina (see Servius on Aen. 3. 12; Cassius 
Hemina, fr. 5 Peter), that the Roman, and hee Italian, 
Penates Publici owed their orin to Samothrace, having 
been brought by Aeneas (Klausen, Aencas und die 
Penaten). 


Wnusowa, RK 161 ff.; Latte, RR 89; A, Alfuldi, Early Rome and 
the Latins (1966), 253 ff. H.J.R. 


PENELEOS (IInvéAews; ulso TWyvédaos, Etym. Magn. 
670. 50 Sylburg, but reading uncertain; Penclcus, 
Hyg. Fab. 81, cf. Ilnvédeov, read by Aristophanes in 
Iliad 13. 92), son of Hippalcimus or Hippalcus(Diod. Sic. 
4. 67. 7; Hyg. Fab. 97. 8); one of the Boeotian leaders 
(Iliad 2. 494); killed by Eurypylus (Quint. Smyrn. 7. 
104); wooed Helen (Apollod. 3. 130); an Argonaut (ibid. 
1, 114). H. J. R. 


PENELOPE (J]yve\éry, Epic Hnveioneia), in mytho- 
logy, daughter of Icarius, brother of "'yndareos (qq.v.), 
and wife of Odysscus (q.v.). In the Odyssey she faithfully 
awaits his return, althougl: pressed to remarry one of her 
numerous suitors, the local nobles. She puts them off 
for a while by pretending that she cannot marry until 
she has finished weaving a shroud for Laertes, Odysseus’ 
father. "This she unravels every night, so that the work 
is never finished, but after three years she is betrayed 
by one of her maids and compelled to complete it (Od. 
2. 93 ff.; 19. 137 ff.; 24. 128 [f.). At last, ten years after 
the fall of Troy and twenty after the departure of her 
hushand, she is at her wits’ end and determines to give 
herself in marriage to whoever can bend Odysseus’ bow. 
This is at Athena’s prompting (Od 21. 1) and 1s used by 
Odysscus to get hold of the weapon and kill the wooers 
with it. Later writers add very little, save some particu- 
lars concerning her father’s adventures and the statement 
(in the Yelegona) that she married ‘Telegonus after 
Odysseus’ death. 

There is, however, another story of Penelope so 
different from that of the epic tradition that ıt seems 
possible that we have here to do with a different figure 
(nymph or minor local goddess?) of the same name. 
This ıs that she was the mother of Pan. Tzetzes, who 
mentions the tale that shc and Hermes were his parents, 
is already of this opinion (schol. Lycophron, 772, cf. 
Apollod. Epit. 7. 38). It of course produced sundry 
reconciliations und rationalizations, the most notorious, 
that of Duris of Samos in Tzctzes, ibid., being simply 
an indecent pun. But possibly the whole legend 1s no 
morc than an etymological fancy, a connexion of [av 
with Doric or Doricized Haveàóna. 

Penelope recerving gifts from the suitors appears on 
a mid-fifth-century Attic vase. On another, with Tele- 
machus, she sits at her loom, elbow on knee, head on 
hand. She is shown in the same pose ın contemporary 
sculpture and the type is adapted for other characters. 


J. Schmidt in Roscher’s Lexikon, e.v. In art, Brommer, Vasen- 
hsten?, 308, 328. H. J. R; C.M. R. 


PENIA (Hevia), poverty personifed, a literary figure, 
perhaps also popular (sce Hdt. 8. 111.3), and so appearing 
in various allegorical contexts (pleads her cause against 
Wealth, Ar. Plut. 489 ff.; mates with Abundance to 
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produce Eros, Pl. Symp. 203 b f.; humorously said to 
guard a poor man’s house, Anth. Pal. 9. 654), not in cult. 
H.J. R. 


PENTADIUS (3rd c. A.D.) has Jeft elegiac poems in 

‘echoic’ verse on Fortune, Spring, Narcissus, besides 

pa epigrams. ‘l'ext and translation: Duff, Minor Lat. 
aets, 


PENTAKOSIOMEDIMNOI (wevraxoc.opddtyvor), i.c. 
‘five hundred bushel men’, at Athens, members of the 
richest of the four census-classes devised by Solon (q.v.), 
with an estimated annual income of at least 500 medimnot 
of corn or the equivalent ın other produce or money. 
Under Solon’s constitution the tumiui and perhaps also 
the archontes(q.v.) were chosen exclusively from this class, 
and this was still the case with the tamia m Aristotle's 
time (Atih. Pol. 8. 1). A. W. G.; T. J.C. 


PENTAPOLIS (African). The most fertile part of 
Cyrenaica and the area of intensive Greek colonization in 
this part of Africa. The five cities were Apollonia, Cyrene, 
Ptolemais, Arsinoe (Taucheira), and Berenice. In the 
fourth century A.D. it formed a separate province called 
Libya supertor or Libya Pentapolis. Synesius was bishop 
of Ptolemais. 


C. H. Kraeling, Ptolemais (U.S.A. 1962). B. H. W. 


PENTATHLON, a contest of five events (dàra, moñ- 
wrKkuarv, dtoxov, dxovta, maA, Simonides, Lyra Graeca u, 
182 (Loeb)) requiring all-round athletic ability, By some 
system of scoring or climination unknown to us the two 
best competitors in the running, jumping, throwing the 
discus, and throwing the javelin were selected for the 
final event, the wrestling. It was one of the contests at 
the Olympian Games and at many other festivals. See 
ATIILETICS. R. L. H. 


PENTECONTAETIA, the ‘period of fifty years’ 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, is treated 
with some surprising ornissions by Thucydides, but not 
so called, in an excursus of his first book, chs. §g—-118. It 
did not comprise exactly fitty years, being the period 
from autumn 479 (Sestos) until spring 431 (attack on 
Plataea), T'he detailed chronology of the Pentecontactia is 
highly controversial. 

A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides i (1949); 
V. Ehrenberg, From Solon to Socrates (1968), 187. Vv. 


PENTHESILEA (TlTevOectAeva), in mythology, queen of 
the Amazons who came to the aid of ‘l'roy after the death 
of Hector (q.v.), Aethtoprs, tr. 1 Allen. According to this 
poem (see Proclus and cf. Quint. Smyrn. 1. 18 ff.) she was 
daughter of Ares (cf. AMAZONS) and did valiantly until 
finally overcome and slain by Achilles. She was buried 
by the Trojans, and Achilles, by a touch of un-Homeric 
sentimentality, grieved over her so that Thersites (q.v.) 
reviled him for being in love with her, whereat Achilles 
slew him and consequently quarrelled with Diomedes 
(q.v. 2), his kinsman ın this version (Thersitcs was son of 
Agrius (see OENEUS) and so first-cousin once removed to 
Diomedes, Quint. Smyrn. 1. 770 ff.). The reason for 
her being ‘willing to help Priam was that after Thescus 
married Phaedra, Hippolyte (see INPPOŁYTUS 1) roused 
the Amazons against him and ın the ensuing battle 
was accidentally killed by her own comrade Pen- 
thesilea. The latter then obtained purification from her 
blood-guilt at the hands of Priam (Apollod. Epit. 5. 1). 
This 1s plainly a secondary addition to the story, and in 
fact Apollod. ibid. gives:two other accounts of Ilippo- 
lyte’s death. 

Her death at Achilles’ hand is often shown in art from 
the mid sixth century, and was the subject of one of the 
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panels Panaenus painted round Pheidias’ Zeus (Brommer, 
Vasenlisten?, 262; D. von Bothmer, Amazons in Greek 
Art (1957), 4 f., 72, 145 ff.). H. J. R.; C. M. R. 


PENTHEUS (Ievheús), in mythology, son of Agave, 
daughter of Cadmus (q.v.), und her husband Echion. 
When Dionysus returned to Thebes from his conquests 
in the East, Pentheus denied his deity and refused to let 
him be worshipped. But the supernatural strength of 
the women who had gone out to worship Dionysus was 
too much for his soldiers, and he consequently (by advice 
of a mysterious stranger, the god in disguise or another) 
went out to spy upon them. He was detected and torn 
in pieces, his mother, who in her frenzy took him for a 
beast, leading the rest. It is possible that this goes back 
to some ritual kilhng, cf. Dionysus. See especially 
Euripides, Bucchae (with Dodds’s commentary, 1960), 
whence Ovid, Met. 3. 511 if., Nonnus, Dion. 44-6, 
chictly derive. 

Pentheus torn by maenads is found from time to time 
in Attic vase-painting from the late sixth century on 
(Brommer, b’asen(tsten2, 343). H. J. R; C. MLR 


PERDICCAS (1) I, the first king of Macedon (Hdt. 8. 
130), who probably conquered the Macedoman coast c. 
O40 D.C. 


PERDICCAS (2) II, king of Macedon ¢. 450-413 R.C. 
By astute diplomacy Perdiccas survived rebellions in 
Upper Macedonia, invasion by Sitalces (q.v.), and inter- 
vention by Athens and Sparta, and succeeded in uniting 
Macedonia and dimimshing the Athenian control of his 
coast. In alhance with Athens until she founded Amphi- 
polis in 436, he subsequently promoted the revolt of 
Potidaea and the Chalcidians, whom he advised to con- 
centrate at Olynthus. The Athenians aided by Derdas, 
prince of Elimiotis, and by Philip, exiled brother of 
Perdiccas, captured ‘Therme before they came to terms 
with Perdiccas in order to invest Potidaca. Perdiccas 
assisted Potidaca until Sitalces negotiated a treaty for him 
with Athens, who ceded ‘herme (431); probably Derdas 
also subnutted to Perdiccas. In 429 the invasion of 
Sitalces was checked by the Macedonian cavalry, and a 
marriage-alliance was contracted; in 425 Perdiccas allied 
with Brasidas to oust Athens and to reduce the Lyncestian 
prince Arrabacus, but when the campaign in Lyncus 
tailed, alhed with Athens (422). Allying in 417 with 
Sparta and Argos, he allied again with Athens when 
attacked in 415, and diced c. 413. 

F. Geyer, Historische Zeitschrift, Hetheft 19 (1930). 


PERDICCAS (3) (d. 321 8.¢.), son of Orontes a Macc- 
donian noble, accompanied Alexander to Asia as ‘taxiarch’ 
commanding a brigade of Macedonian infantry. He was 
promoted ‘Bodyguard’ (member of Alexander’s personal 
staf]; 330), and thereafter olien held independent com- 
mands. Craterus’ return to Europe and Hephaestion’s 
death (324) made him Alexander’s second-in-command, 
and when Alexander died he became ın effect, if not in 
name, regent of the Empire (323-322), an arrangement 
which alarmed Antipater and Craterus in Europe, and 
the insubordinate satraps Antigonus (Phrygia, etc.) and 
Ptolemy (Egypt). In the ensuing war Perdiccas tried to 
invade Egypt, but Ptolemy’s skilful defence: and propa- 
ganda incited his Macedonians to mutiny, and they 
killed him. Ablc, brave, and loyal, but unpopular because 
of his arrogance, Perdiccas is the type of a Macedonian 
nobleman and general who just missed greatness. 
Berve, Alexanderreich, no. 627; W. W. Tarn, CAH wi, m I K & 
. a F. 


N.G L. H. 


PERDUELLIO (from perduellis = hastis) denoted in 
early Roman law hostile activity against the State. It 
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should perhaps be distinguished from purely military 
offences of this kind (proditio), but ıt was probably not 
clearly defined. It was one of the earhest crimes, men- 
tioned in the XII ‘Tables, with the penalty of death, and 
in early times was subject 'to the jurisdiction of duoviri 
perduellionis. In the later Republic it was absorbed in the 
wider offence of matestas (q.v.). 

Besides the textbooks on criminal law (see LAW AND PROCIDURI, 
ROMAN, 111), E. Pollack, Der Muarpestatsgedank im rom Recht (100); 


F. Vottinghott, Der Staatsfeind in der rom, Katserzeit (1930), C H. 
Brecht, Perduellio (1938), Sav. Zeitschr. 1944, 354- B. N. 


PEREGRINI, meaning the citizens of any State other 
than Rome, implied membership of a definite community. 
Some non-Romans were distinguished from peregrini, 
notably the Latini (q.v.). The socii Jtalict: remained 
peregrini till 89 B.C., and all provincial peoples enjoying 
any form of local autonomy were peregrini (see CIVITAS, 
DEDITICH). They sometimes enjoyed conubium or com- 
mercium, but could not receive the Roman citizenship 
unless they surrendered their own sovereignty. In 
practice, however, the grant of Roman status to an 
individual peregrinus meant, by the end of the Republic, 
that he was automatically freed from liability to the civic 
duties of his native civitas, while enjoying its amenities; 
for no Roman could be a citizen of two States. This led 
to abuses, as Roman citizenship spread abroad, which 
were rectified by a decree of Augustus affirming the 
hhability of such Roman citizens to their local munera 
(y.v.). 
For bibhbography see SOCH; MUNICIPIUM; CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN. 
A. N.S -W., 


PEREGRINUS (with the nickname Proteus) of Partum 
in Mysia (c. a.b. 100-65), Cynic. Our knowledge of 
him comes almost entirely from Lucian Hepi Tis 
Ilepeypivov reAevrns. He was suspected of murdering 
his father, and to avoid the scandal travelled in Palestine, 
where he became a Christian, For his activities in this 
connexion he was imprisoned. On being released he 
returned to Partum, but soon resumed his travels. He 
quarrelled with the Christian community, and betook 
himself to Egypt, where he studied under the Cynic 
Agathobulus. From there he went to Italy, and then to 
Greece, as a wandering preacher. Llis reputation became 
such that by some he was classed with Epictetus, but 
Lucian has no high opimon of his character. In 165 he 
committed suicide by throwing himself on the flames at 
the Olympic Games. W. D.R. 


PERGAMUM, a city of Mysia, in the fertile Caicus 
valley c. 15 miles from the sea, must have been inhabited 
from carly times, though we hear nothing of it before 
401 B.C. Its truc history begins only ın the third century 
n.C., when under the so-called Attalid dynasty ıt became 
the capital of a Hellenistic kingdom infertor in importance 
only to Macedonia, Egypt, and the Seleucid realm. For 
the political history of this development, see rHILETAERUS 
(2), FUMENES (1).and (2), ATTALUS, ARISTONICUS (1-3). 
Although the original Greek population of the city 
cannot have been large, 1t possessed the constitution of a 
Greek city-state even under the Attalids, who assumed, 
however, wide powers of interference at will. They also 
ruled directly the native population in the surrounding 
country under their control, and with the expansion of 
the kingdom and broadening of their political arms, they 
became increasingly like the great Hellenistic kings, 
relying on a Greek bureaucracy and a semi-professional 
army also predominantly Greck, though less elaborate 
than the Seleucid and Ptolemaic systems based on 
permanent military settlements. ‘The expansion of 
Pergamum was duc to a skilful exploitation of its natural 
wealth, which included silver-mines, but also an annual 
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surplus from agriculture (corn) and stock-breeding, with 
its dependent industries of woollen textiles and parch- 
ment. ‘The wealth of the country can perhaps be judged 
best from its unhappy fate later as the Roman province 
of Asia. 

The Attalids were not founders of cities on the grandest 
scale, but they made Pergamum itself one of the greatest 
and most beautiful of all Greek cities. The public build- 
ings, laid out in terraces on a hill-side and culminating 
in the palace and fortifications of the acropolis, werc a 
splendid example of Hellenistic town-planning. With her 
famous school of sculpture, her hbrary second only to 
that of Alexandria, and her kings who were philosophers 
at least in their spare time, Pergamum became a leader of 
the Greek world in culture even more than in politics 
and commerce. 


ANCIENT SOURCES. Inscriptions: Altertiomer von Pergamon vin 
(M. Fränkel, 1890-5); see also CAH ix, bibliography to ch 19, Abh 


` 


Berliner Akademne, 1932. For the period 220-168 u.c. Polybius and 
Lavy (bks. 30 fl., using Polybius) are the most important 

Mopran Literature. Lellenmtic period G. Catdimali, I regno 
dt lergamo (1900); Rostovtzefl, Hellenistic World; id. CAH, whid ; 
Hansen, Aftaltds; Ernst Meyer, Die Grenzen der hellernstischen 
Staaten m Klemasien (1925), ch. g; Bengtson, Strategic n. 195 th; 
Mape, Rom. Rule Asia Min. 1, esp. chs. 1-2 and n. 725 H.: L Robert, 
Filles d Ave mineure (1962). Roman penod: Jones, Cities E Rom. 
Prov. 58 ff., B2 fF. > T.G 


PERGE (J]épyn), city of Pamphylia on the river Cestrus, 
founded according to tradition by the ‘mixed multitude’ 
of Greeks who wandered across Asia Minor after the 
Trojan War, led by Calchas, Mopsus, and Amphilochus. 
Statues of Calchas and Mopsus, qualified by their 
Inscriptions as ‘founders’, stood with others at the mam 
gate of the city in Roman times. The Pergacans welcomed 
Alexander and served him as guides. Later, under the 
Seleucids, the lower town was fortified with the walls 
which still stand; the orginal settlement was on the hill 
above. ‘he city was famous for the Pergaean Artemis, 
her chief deity, called Vanassa Prena in the local dialect; 
the cult-statue was shown on the coins ın the form of a 
bactyl, originally no doubt a meteoritic stone. The 
temple, on a height outside the city, has not been found. 
Perge was visited by St. Paul, and was prosperous under 
the Empire; in the early second century much fine build- 
ing was done, largely by the generosity of a certain 
Plancia Magna. Distinguished Pergaeans were the mathe- 
matician Apollonius, a successor of Euclid, and the 
philosopher Varus the Stork in the second century A.D. 
The ruins at Aksu have been partially excavated; they 
include a theatre, a stadium, and a handsome city- 
gateway. The Hellenistic walls are also well preserved. 

Lanckoronsky, Pamphylien (18yo). G. E. B. 


PERIANDER (Jepiavipos), tyrant of Corinth e. 625- 
585 B.C., und son of Cypsclus (q.v.). He recovered 
Corcyra, founded Apollonia, which together with 
Epidamnus exported the goods of southern Illyria, and 
Potidaea on the western prong of Chalcidice, which 
exported the goods of Macedonia. He deposcd his father- 
in-law Procles of I:pidaurus and seized his dominions; 

ropitiated Delphi and Olympia, had dealings with 

hrasybulus of Miletus and Alyattes of Lydia; and 
arbitrated between Athens and Mytilene in their dispute 
for Sizeum. Contacts on his part with Egypt are indicated 
by Egyptian objects found at Perachora and by the 
Egvptian name of his nephew Psammetichus. Arion the 
dithyrambic poet came to his court from Lesbos and 
sailed from it in a Corinthian ship to tour Italy and Sicily. 
The scene of Plutarch’s Septem Sapienitum Convivium is 
Periander’s court. Arts and crafts, industry and com- 
merce flourished exceedingly under him (witness the 
ruins of the Apollo temple and the Peirene fountain at 
Corinth and the Gorgon pediment at Corcyra), and he 
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laid the diolkos or roadway for transporting ships across 
the Isthmus. ‘The famous Chest of Cypselus at Olympia 
was probably a dedication of Periander. ‘Ihe potteries 
increased their output. Periander is said to have built 
triremes and plied both seas, to have forbidden idleness 
and luxury, and to have continually found employment 
for his subjects. ] Jis vivid and passionate character left a 
deep impression, of which we havea picture in Herodotus’ 
dramatic tale of his relations with his son Lycophron. 
His sons all predeceased him and he was succeeded by 
his nephew Psammetichus (Cypsclus I1), whose murder 
shortly after ended the seventy-three years of the tyranny 
of the house of Cypselus. 

E. Will, Konnthiaka (1955); A. Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants 


(1956); Ergun 1960, 117 fI. (dsolkous). See also CYFSELUS and (ORINI 
P. N. U.; N. G. L. H. 


PERICLES (c. 495-429 n.c.), Athenian statesman, was 
the son of Xanthippus (q.v. 1) and of Agariste, niece of 
Cleisthenes (q.v. 1) and granddaughter of Agariste of 
Sicyon and Megacles (q.v.). He was choreyus when 
Aeschylus’ Persae was produced in 472; but first came 
into prominence as one of the State prosecutors of 
Cimon (q.v.) in 463. In 462/1 he joined with Ephialtes 
(a.v. 4) in the attack on the Areopagus. According 
to Plutarch he became popular lcader and the most 
influential man m Athens after Ephialtes’ death and 
the ostracism of Cirnon. But little is recorded of hirm tor 
some years, and we do not know his attitude to the 
Egyptian war (459-454) and to the campaigns of 457 
which resulted in the Athenian domination of Bocotia, 
Phocis, and Lociis. He perhaps initiated the building of 
the Long Walls (q.v.; 458-456). In domestic politics he 
proposed payrnent for the dicasts, and perhaps instituted 
the theortka (q.v.)—in rivalry with Cimon for the 
popular favour, we are told, and therefore probably after 
the latter’s recall, which he proposed in person. In 451- 
450 he proposed the law restricting the ©tizenship to chil- 
dren both of whose parents were citizens. Jn 454 or 453 
he was strategos and campaigned in the Corinthian Gulf 
against Sicyon and Ocniadue. After the truce with 
Sparta (451 or 450) he led an expedition which restored 
Delphi to the Phocians (448 ?). He 1s said to have opposed 
the rash expedition of 'l'olmides which ended in the 
defeat of Coronea (447) und to have bought off the 
invading Peloponnesians in 446. He reduced Euboea, 
which had revolted from the League, to submission; 
and in the winter of 446-445 he secured Sparta’s recogni- 
tion of the Athenian Empire in the Thirty Years’ Peace. 
In 440-439 Pericles reduced the insurgent island of 
Samos after a nine months’ siege. 

Meanwhile his great influence had been shown in 
other directions. He initiated many cleruchies (q.v.) 
to strengthen the Empire, especially in the Hellespont, 
and he established an important colony at Thurii (q.v.) 
to spread Athenian influence in Italy. He called, perhaps 
in 448-447, a gencral congress of all Greek States to 
consider the rebuilding of the temples destroyed by the 
Persians, the freedom of the seas for all, and peace—but 
nothing came of it, owiny to the opposition of Sparta. 
He was building commissioner for the Parthenon (begun 
in 447) and the other great buildings of this time. His 
bitter encmy at home in this imperial policy was Thucy- 
dides (q.v. 1), son of Melesias, who was at last ostracized 
in 443; henceforth Pericles had no eminent opponent, 
and he was elected strategos every year till his death. In 
437 he founded a colony at Amphipolis (q.v.), and about 
this time he led an expedition to establish Athenian 
influence in the Black Sea. 

When war with the Pcloponnesians threatened, 
Pericles determined to resist their demands. He doubt- 
less counselled the alliance with Corcyra in 433, and 
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he was the author of the decree against Megara in 432. 
When war broke out the whole of the Athenian strategy 
was deviscd by him (see PELOPONNESIAN WAR). The 
invasion of Attica provoked indignation and excitement in 
the city, but he remained supreme till the ravages of the 
pestilence in 430 momentarily broke Athenian morale. 
He was now driven from office, tried for embezzlement, 
and fined. Soon after (probably spring 429) he was again 
elected strategos; but he too had been attacked by the 
pestilence, and he survived only another six months. 

Pericles’ long eminence was due to his incorruptible 
character, a consistently intelligent policy, and remarkable 
powers as an orator. He was reserved and even haughty 
in demeanour, with nothing democratic about him (unlike 
Pisistratus, with whom he was often compared). He was 
intimate with many of the leading philosophers and artists, 
especially Anaxagoras, Sophocles, and Phidias. His first 
marriage was unhappy und ended m divorce; but c. 
450-445 he formed a lasting union with Aspasia (q.v.). 
Commonplace minds resented his distant superiority; 
scandalous and ridiculous stories were spread about 
him; and finally prosecutions were begun against his 
friends, Phidias and Anaxagoras (qq.v.), and against 
Aspasia, who was acquitted. ‘hese attacks, however, did 
not aflect Pericles’ ascendancy. 

We have comparatively good and contrasted sources 
for Pericles’ hfe—Thucydides’ detailed account of 
political events from 433 to 429 and summary of his 
character and policy (1. 24 to 2. 65), and Plutarch, who 
adds much biographical detail, mostly from contemporary 
sources, 


G. De Sancha, Pericles (1950), Vo Ehrenberg, Sophocles and 
Pericles (1084), 1. Homo, Pericles (1054), D. Kienast, Gyvmnasinm 
1953, 210 ÍT.; F. J. Fiost, Hist. ryog, 155 ft. A. W. G. 


PERICLYMENUS, in mythology, (1) son of Poseidon 
(and Chloris daughter of Tiresias, schol. Pind. Nem. Q. 
57, but cf. (2)). Defended Thebes against the Seven, 
killing Parthenopaeus (q.v.; Eur. Phoen. 1157); pursued 
Amphiaraus (q.v.; Pind. Nem. 9. 26). (2) Son of Nelcus 
(or Poseidon, Sen. Med. 635) and Chloris daughter of 
Amphion; Argonaut; killed by Heracles (q.v.) while in 
the form of a Hy, Poseidon having piven himm power to 
assume any shape when fighting (Ap. Rhod. 1. 156 f., 
and schol.). H. J. R. 


PERINTHUS, a Greek city on the shore of the Pro- 
pontis, founded by the Samians, c. 600 s.c. ‘The site lay 
on a high peninsula, the houses were built along the 
slopes of a hill, and the city assumed the appearance 
of an amphitheatre. Perinthus soon encountered the 
hostility of Megara, whose daughter cities Byzantium 
and Chalcedon had already been founded in the area, but 
a Megarian expedition duected against her was defeated 
by the Samıans, Incorporated for a time in the Persian 
Empire, she became a tributary member of the Delian 
League, and at the end of the Peloponnesian War 
became subject to the Spartan harmost of Byzantium. 
In the fourth century she jomed the Second Athenian 
League, but in 357 revolted along with Byzantium and 
purticipated in the Social War. In 355 she was granted 
autonomy. In 352 she and Byzantium concluded an 
aliance with Philip IT of Macedonia, but refusing in 
341/40 to be drawn into hostilities with Athens, she was 
besieged by Philip. Perinthus was assisted by Byzantium, 
Athens, and Persia, and Philip, bated by the natural 
strength of the place, was obliged to withdraw. In the 
third century she enteiced into close relations with 
Byzantium, and the two cities formed a federation, but 
in 202 became subject to Philip V of Macedonia. Her 
freedom was restored bv Rome ın 196. In 189 she became 
part of the Attalid kingdom, and at the end of the century 
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she was subject to the authority of the Roman governor 
of Macedonia. By the end of the third century a.p. the 
name Perinthus was changed to I[leracleia, preserved 
today as Erekli. With the foundation of Constantinople, 
Perinthus-Heracleia declined m importance, but was 
restored to something of her former splendour by 
Justinian. 

Plut. Mor. 303 ¥.; Hdt. § 1; Xen Mell. 1 1.21, Anab 7 2,7. 4, 


7.62. 4, 1G iP. 43 l. 84; Diod. 16. 74-6; Dem. 18. 89, Polyb. 18. 
2. 4; Livy 32. 33. 7, 33. 30. 3; Procop. ded. 4. 9. E. 1. MCQ. 


PERIOCHAE, the summaries in the Roman epitomizing 
treatment of long, usually chronographical, works, 
represent m particular the abridgement of Lavy, an 
epitome of whose history ıs mentioned by Martial (14. 
190). The epitonuzed Livian tradition appears in the 
Periochae (for all 142 books except 136-7, with two 
periochae of book 1) and in the Oxyrhynchus Epitome (for 
books 37-40, 48-55), ‘contaminated’ with further chrono- 
logical, anecdotal, and antiquarian data, perhaps includ- 
ing exempla and reference to Livy’s full text. 

Ed. O. Rossbach (1910). A. Klotz, Hermes 1914, 542 f1.; Philol. 


1976, 67 i |M. Galdi, L’epitume nella letteratura latina (1922); C. M. 
Begbie, CQ 1967, 332 tH. H McD. 


PERIOIKOI (reproar, ‘those that dwell round 
about’, was the name used to describe neighbouring 
people frequently constituting groups of subjects or 
halt-citizens, normally with local self-government. 
They formed parts of or were subject to varous Greek 
States without having a share in their government. 
Penoikoi were found in Argolis, Crete, Elis, Thessaly, 
and clsewhere, but those of Sparta are best known. 
These, hke the Spartiates, were counted us Lacedae- 
monians, served in the Lacedaeronian army, were on a 
par with Spartiates in the payment of taxes, and so were 
citizens with lesser rights. Nevertheless, though such 
government never 1s described, they clearly formed 
communities with local self-government. Thus the 
entire complex resembled a federal State with the federal 
government delegated to the Spartiates, though the 
emphasis on military service caused it also to resemble 
an alliance. In Lacoma the perioecic towns along the 
coast and in the mountatns roughly formed a circle 
around the Spartiate land; in Messenia they were less 
numerous, particularly on the west coast. To them must 
have fallen what industry and commerce there was, but 
it seems that the pertoikot that served in the army and 
controlled their communities were landholders. The 
proportion of Dorians and pre-Dorians among them is 
unknown and cannot be determined by their dialect, 
for Spartiates, perioikoi, and helots spoke the same 
language. As in Sparta, so in Crete and Elis, the pertotkoi 
appear as citizens with lesser rights, while in Thessaly 
they ure described as subject allics. 


G. Gilbert, The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens 
(1895), 95 tl; F. Hampl, Hermes 1937: H. Michell, Sparta(1952), 64 ff. 
and passim; R. F. Willetts, Aristocratic Suocety imn slncient Crete 
(1955), 37 fl and passa: F. Gschnitzer, ‘lbharngige Orte im griech- 
wschen Altertum (1958); V. Ehrenberg, The Greek State (1960), 46 £. 
and passım, J. A. O. L. 


PERIPATETIC SCHOOL. The Aristotelian school of 
philosophy in Athens was called after the covered walk 
(meprmatos) ın the buildings which Theophrastus pro- 
vided for the school. (There was a Icgend, perhaps 
invented by Hermippus, Diogenes Laertius 5. 2, that it 
was so called because Aristotle walked while lecturing.) 
Aristotle began teaching in the Lyceum about 335/4 
B.C., but as a foreigner he could not own real estate, and 
during his lifetime there was no ‘school’ in the material 
sense. Under Theophrastus’ leadership, through the 
influence of Demetrius of Phalerum, the school acquired 
buildings which were bequeathed in Theophrastus’ will 
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to a named group of fellow scholars, including Strato, 
who succeeded him as Head (c. 287-269). Strato be- 
queathed the school with its books and furniture to Lyco 
(lead from c. 269 to 226/4), who in turn left it to a named 
group, who were to choose a Head from among them- 
selves. (All these wills are preserved in Diogenes Laertius, 
Bk. 5.) The chosen successor was Ariston of Ceos, who 
was Head until ce. 190. The succession in the second 
century is obscure; Critolaus was the only Head of any 
distinction. 

During this period the school’s achievernents became 
less impressive. In the time of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
the foundations were laid for systematic, co-operative 
research into nearly all the branches of contemporary 
learning. After ‘Theophrastus’ death, however, Aris- 
totle’s written works were neglected; they may even have 
been lost, if the story in Strabo 13. 1. 54 15 true, according 
to which Neleus of Scepsis inherited the library from 
Theophrastus and took it all to his home, where it re- 
mained hidden from the world for a century and a half. 
During this time, Aristotle was known for his ‘exoteric’ 
works, mainly dialogues (now lost except for a few frag- 
ments), and the Perpatctics narrowed their interests 
very greatly compared with the immense range of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. Strato was the last Head in 
the great tradition; later members of the school devoted 
themselves to hterary criticism, gossipy biography, and 
unimportant moralizing. 

There was a revival in the first century n.C., under the 
leadership of Andronicus of Rhodes. The treatiscs of 
Aristotle had been rediscovered (they had been sold to 
Apellicon of ‘eos and brought by him to Athens, thence 
taken to Rome by Sulla, passed on to Tyrannion the 
grammariain and friend of Cicero, and from him to 
Andronicus; see Strabo 13. 1. 54 and Plutarch, Sulla 26), 
and Andronicus published an edition of them and wrote 
some kind of critical commentary. ‘he date of this is 
uncertain, but since Cicero docs not mention it, it was 
probably after his time. In this period the Peripatos was 
not sharply distinguished doctrinally from the Academy 
and the Stoa; the Epicurcans were opposed to them all. 

In the first two centuries A.D. Aristotle's works were 
much studied in the school and many commentaries were 
written, especially on his logic and philosophy of nature. 
Aristocles of Messana was a member who wrote a history 
of philosophy; Aspasius wrote several commentarics, of 
which part of his Nicomachean Ethics survives, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias ıs the most important figure. After the 
third century, very little or nothing is known of the 
Pcripatos itself; the Ncoplatonists took over the work of 
writing commentaries on Aristotle. 

Fragments of Dicacarchus, Aristoxenus, Clearchus, Demetrius, 
Strato, Lycon, Ariston, Herachdes, Hude:mus, Phaminas, Chamaileon, 
Praxiphanes, Hieronymus, and C'ritolaus in F. Welrh, Dre Schule 
des Aristoteles (1944-59; 2nd ed. 1967- ). K. O. Brink, s.v. ‘Pern- 


atos’, PW Suppl. vn; I Düring, Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical 
Tradttion (Studia Gracca et Latina Gothoburgensia 1957). DJ. F. 


PERIPHETES (Jlepidyjrns, ‘famous’, ‘notorious’), 
name of several minor mythological figures, sec Hofer 
in Roscher s.v., and especially of a brigand, also called 
Corynetes ( Kopvryrns, ‘club-wielder’), killed by Theseus 
(q.v.) on his way to Athens. He was son of Hephaestus 
and Anticleia, Apollod. 3. 217, who adds that he lived in 
Epidaurus, was weak in the legs (or feet, modas) and 
killed all passers-by with an tron club. This Theseus 
took from him and afterwards carried (another resem- 
blance between Theseus and Heracles). Hyginus (Fab. 
38. 1) says he was son of Poscidon; no other author 
mentions his mother. See further H6fer, op. cit., and 
literature of THESEUS. H. J. R. 


PERIPLOI (mepinìo, ‘circumnavigations’) were (a) 
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reports of navigations by pioneers along unexplored 
coasts, (b) manuals for the use of navigators, which 
collected and systematized the information of previous 
travellers. ‘The term primarily referred to sailings 
round an enclosed basin like the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, but was also applied to continuous navigations 
along any kind of coast, even a straight coast (thus 
partially replacing the more appropriate terms mapdràot, 
ava7Aor). Some Periploi contained, in addition, descrip- 
tions of the adjacent lands and peoples. 

Periploi of the former class include (1) an account of 
the outer coast of Spain, with references to Britain and 
Ireland, by a Massilian captain (c. 525 B.c.?), quoted by 
Avienus. (2) A description (extant in Greek) of the west 
African coast by Hanno (c. 490?). (3) The narrative of 
Nearchus’ cruise from Indus to Euphrates (325-324), 
reproduced by Arrian. (4) Pytheas’ account of his Atlantic 
voyage (late 4th c.), quoted by Strabo and others. (5) 
Arnan’s extant Periplus of the Euxine Sea (c. A.D. 132). 

The Periploi of the latter class comprise (1) the survey 
of the Mediterranean and Black Seas compiled c. 325 
B.C. (2?) under the name of Scylax. (2) Agatharchides’ 
description of both Red Sea coasts (c. 110 B.c.), partly 
reproduced in Diodorus and Photius. (3) The Pertplus 
of the Erythraean Sea (1st c. A.D.), describing the coastal 
routes from Egypt to India and along E. Africa, with 
copious information for navigators and traders. (4) The 
Stadtasmus Marts Magni (4th c. A.p.?), an excellent 
sailing direction, with details of harbourage and water- 
spots, and of distances from point to point. (5) Marcianus’ 
description of the ‘Outer Sea’ (Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans; ¢. A.D. 400?), a poor compilation from Ptolemy. 

Texts in GGM. Text of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea by 
Frisk; translation and notes by W. LH. Schoff (1912). On this Periplus 
tee also Hyde, Greek Mariners, 208 Ñ ; Thomson, Hist. Anc. 
Geog. 228, 274, 2961, 301 ff.; J. A. B. Balmer, CQ 1947, 137 Ë. 
(possibly it is a compilation of the 2nd c. A D ); 1940, 61 fF 1951, 156 FF, 
It may even belong to the ard c. A.D.. J. Pirenne Journal Asiatique 
1961, 441 1L; cf. P. L'Evêque, Rer Et Grec. 190°, 4284. F Gisinger, 
PW, av ‘Periplus’. Cf. also J. EF. Casaricgo, Los orandes Periplos de 
la Antigiedad (1949), D Gernez, ‘Les Pénples des anciens Grecs’, 
Acad. de Manne de Bely-que, Communications, tv, 1047-9, 15 fi; 


J- 1 Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire (1969). See also 
AVILNIUS, HANNO (1), NEAHCHU» (2), ctc., in the present work. 


E. H. W. 


PERPERNA (1, PW 4), Marcus, of an Etruscan—but 
long romanized and probably municipal—family, was 
the first bearer of a nomen of non-latin type to become 
consul (130 B.c.). He succeeded Crassus (q.v. 1) mn Asia 
and captured Aristonicus (q.v. 1), but died soon after 
and was succeeded by Aquillius (q.v. 2). E. B. 


PERPERNA (2, PW 5), Marcus, son of (1), born r. 
148 B.c., was consul in g2 B.C. As censor (86) with 
Marcius Philippus (q.v. 4), he enrolled the first of the 
enfranchised Italians. Although he lived on until 49, 
surviving all but seven of those whom he had put on 
the Senate list (Pliny, HN 7. 156), he ıs hardly ever heard 
of and lacked any known influence. E. B. 


PERPERNA (3, PW 6) VEIENTO, Marcus, son of (2), 
as praetor c. 82 B.C. was sent to Sicily; he refused to join 
Sulla, but abandoned Sicily to Pompey. He joined the 
rebellion of Lepidus (q.v. 2) and, after its failure, fled to 
Sardinia, whence he joined Sertorius (q.v.) in Spain. 
Resenting Sertorius’ ascendancy and his own lack of 
success, he finally murdered Sertorius at a banquet. 
Disastrously defeated by Pompey, he offered to surrender 
Sertorius’ correspondence to him; but Pompey refused 
to read it and executed him (72). E. B. 


PERRHAEBI, a tribe occupying a district on the north- 
ern border of Thessaly and commanding passes from 
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Macedonia. Although most of their country was mountain- 
ous and sparsely inhabited, their principal towns, Oloos- 
son, the tribal capital, and Phalanna were situated in 
fertile plains. Neither, however, played any significant 
role in history. The Perrhachi, who had been thrust 
northwards by the invading Thessalians, were reduced 
to the status of periotzko:r. Though liable to a war-tax, 
they enjoyed some degree of autonomy whenever the 
Thessahan «xowov was weak, and they held two votes 
on the Amphictionic Council. With the growth of Thes- 
salan ciues tn the fifth century they found themselves in- 
creasingly dominated by Larissa(q.v.). Philip of Macedon 
severed Perrhaebia from Thessaly, and it remained under 
Macedonian control until liberated by Flamuninus ın 196. 


F. Stahhn, Das Aellemsche Thessalien (1924), 5 tt. 11. D. W. 


PERSAEUS (c. 306-c. 243 B.c.), san of Demetrius of 
Citium ın Cyprus. He was brought up at Athens in the 
house of his fellow countryman Zeno, founder of the 
Stoic school, became his disciple, and later taught 
philosophy under his guidance. In 277, when Zeno 
declined the invitation of Antigonus Gonatas to come to 
his court at Pella, Persacus was sent in his stead. He 
became the educator of Antigonus’ son Halcyoneus and 
acquired great political mflucnce. In 244 he was made 
commander of Acrocorinthus, but lost the town and 
citadel to Aratus in 243, whercupon he committed 
suicide. He defended orthodox Stoicism against the 
heretics Ariston and Hersllus, and elaborated on the 
doctrine of the philosopher king. 

Works: On Kingship, Polity of the Lacedaemonians, 
Dialogues, and others (cf. Diog. Laert. 7. 1. 36). 


Fragments: von Armin, SUF i. 4 ob fl. K. VON | 


PERSEPOLIS, in Persis, residence of the Achacmenid 
kings. Alexander in 331 B.C. took and looted Persepolis 
and set fire to the palaces (Diod. 17. 71-2). ‘The royal 
quarters, built on a hill-terrace, contained two palaces, 
consisting in either case of a forecourt, a large colonnaded 
reception-hall which apparently had no outer wall, and a 
storehouse und armoury. 

Excavations on the site have revealed that Darius I 
levelled the rock-terrace and built the great apadana 
(audience-hall), the main palace-buildings, and the 
harem. These were completed by Xerxes; Artaxerxes 
finished the Hall of a Hundred Pillars and built his own 
palace. Around the whole complex was a fortification 
wall, and a great gate and stairway led up to the terrace. 
‘The bas-reliefs of these palaces are among the finest 
extant examples of Achaemenid art. The graves of the 
Achaemcnid kings are near by. 

E. Herzfeld, Archaologiwhe Mitteilungen aus Iran i (1929); Journ. 
Royal Asiatic Soc. 1934, 226 f1.; E Satre and E. Herzteld, Jramsche 
Felsrchefs (1910), Erech F. Schmidt, Persepolis 1 (U.S A. 1953), ü 
(1957), in (1966); F. Stolze, Persepolis, dig achamenid und sassantd, 


Denkmäler und Inschriften (A882), R. Ghirshman, Persia (1964). D. N. 
Wilber, Persepolis (U.S.A. 1909). M.S. D. 


PERSES of Thches, a poet of the later fourth century 
R.C., has a few sepulchral and dedicatory epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, apparently written as real inscriptions 
(e.g. Anth. Pal. 7. 445) but more emotional than similar 
poems in the classical era (e.g. 7. 730). 

Gow and Page, 2859 ff. G H. 


PERSEUS (1), a mythological hero. The following, 
founded on Apollod. 2. 34 ff., ıs the usual legend; for 
variants, etc., see the larger works on mythology. Acri- 
situs, brother of Proetus (q.v.), being warned by an 
oracle that his daughter Danaë’s son would kill him, shut 
her in a bronze chamber. Zeus visited her there in a 
shower of gold. Acrisius, learning that she had borne 
a son, whom she culled Perseus, put both in a chest and 
set it afloat. It drifted to Seriphus, where mother and 
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child were received by the king Polydectes. When 
Perseus was grown the king contrived to send him to 
fetch the head of the Gorgon Medusa. This he did by the 
help of Athena (cf. Gkaraz). After rescuing and marrying 
Andromeda (q.v.) he returned to Seriphus, where he 
used the Gorgon's head to turn Polydectes and his 
followers into stone for persecuting Danae. Ile now gave 
the head to Athena and returned his flying shoes and the 
wallet in which he had carried the head, also the Cap of 
Darkness which had made him invisible, to Hermes. 
With his wife and mother he then came to Argos to see 
his grandtather, whom he at length found ın the Pelas- 
giotis. lere he contended in some funeral games and, 
throwing the discus, accidentally struck and killed 
Acrisius, thus fuifilling the oracle. Leaving Argos to the 
son of Proctus, he became king of Tiryns and founder 
of the dynasty of the Perseidac. 

The beheading of Medusa and the pursuit by her 
sisters are favourite themes in art from the seventh cen- 
tury. Perseus is garbed like Hermes and carries a Aarpe 
and a satchel for the head. From the fifth century the 
Grane, the deliverance of Andromeda, and the punish- 
ment of Polydectes are tound, and he is shown with 
Danae. 


J M. Woodward, Perseus (1937); J. II. Croon, “The Mask of the 
Underworld Daemon’, JHS 1955, 9 tL; T. P. Howe, “lhe Origin 
and Funcuon of the Gorgon-head’, AZ Arch. 1954, 209 fl. ; Brommer, 
Vausenlinten?, 204 ft. H T, R., C. M.R. 


PERSEUS (2), king of Macedon 179-168 n.c., the elder 
son of Philip V and legitimate heir despite the tradition 
of slave birth, was born about 213/12. He fought against 
Rome (199) and the Aetolians (189). Representing his 
father’s Antigonid imperialism against the Roman 
sympathies and royal aspirations, with Roman tavour, of 
his brother Demetrius, he intrigued agamst him from 
183 until Philip ordered Demetrius’ death in 18r. Poly- 
bius’ description, reproducing a partisan version (cf. 
Livy 41. 23-4), does scant justice to the realities of the 
political struggle. 

Succeeding Philip in 179, he renewed his treaty with 
Rome, and continued consolidating Macedon, declurmg 
an amnesty. [le extended influence in Thrace, Dardania, 
and Illyria, the northern field of Macedonian imperialism. 
In Greek diplomacy he married Laodice, daughter of 
Scleucus IV, gave his sister to Prusias, and was honoured 
by Rhodes; he influenced the social struggles in Thessaly 
and Actolia, subdued Dolopia, and visited Delphi with 
lus army. This challenge to the predominance of Perga- 
mum sent Eumenes to Rome and brought on the Third 
Macedonian War (171-168). Yet the tradition of his 
warlike designs agaist Rome may be discounted; his 
policy, based on the north, aimed at prestige, not war, 
in Greece, 

His military strategy of defence on the Maccdonian 
frontiers was at first successful. But Roman reintorce- 
ments and the collapse of his ally Genthius, opening up 
Macedonia from the west, forced a decision at Pydna. 
The charge of the phalanx was his last stroke, failing 
before Acmilius Paullus’ experienced gencralship. He 
was captured at Samothiace, and adorned Paullus’ 
triumph, dying two years later at Alba Fucens, 

Vigorous in campaigning, he lacked tactical initiative. 
His alleged miserliness often rather reflects caution in 
policy. The charge of cowardice at Pydna ıs to be 
rejected. Sound in diplomacy and generalship, he yct 
lacked in both the virtuosity necessary to reconcile 
Antigonid aims with the Roman protectorate over 
Greece. 

Livy, bks. 38-45; Polyb. bks, 22, 25, 27-30; Plut, Aem.; Diod. 
bks 29-31; App. Mae. 11-16, P. Heiland, Unters. zur Gesch. des 
Konigs Perseus (ona); De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. wv. 1, 251, 270; C, F. 


Edson, Harv. Stud 1935, 191 ff.; F. W. Walbank, Phap V of 
Macedon (1940); P. Meloni, Perseo (1953). A. H. McD 


PERSEUS 
PERSEUS (3) (2nd c. B.c.), mathematician. Proclus 


describes him as the discoverer of the sections of the 
oneipa (tore or anchor-ring). 


PERSIA, in its widest geographical sense, includes all 
the great Iranian plateau bounded on west and east by 
the valleys of ‘Tigris and Indus, and on the north by the 
Armenian mountains, the Caspian Sea, and the steppes of 
south Russia—an area of c. 1,000,000 sq. miles. ‘The 
high mountain ranges lie at the edges of the plateau, 
so that it resembles a basin. These mountains abound 
in mineral wealth, gold, silver, copper, lapis-lazuli 
and other prized stones; the numerous rivers carry down 
silt and cultivation 1s possible in the valleys. ‘lhe 
interior of the plateau 18 a waste of salty lakes and marshes, 
with wide tracts of desert. In spite of this Persia has 
always had importance as the bridge between cast and 
west Asia, and the ancient trade-routes are still used. 

The Aryan Persians probably entered Iran from the 
north-east; the date ut which they reached their final 
home 1s unknown. In the ninth century the Assyrians 
mention Parsua, a northern country adjoining Median 
territory. If this was for a time their home, they moved 
southward, for Teispes the Achaemenid was king of 
Anshan and Parsa, the country later to be known as 
Persia proper (Persis, modern Fars). It was from this 
southerly kingdom that Cyrus 11 (or 111) set out to con- 
quer western Asia; Susa remamed the administrative 
capital of the Persian Empire. 

The organization of this Empire was begun by Cyrus, 
and completed by Darius. It was a great advance on any 
previous imperial system, combining local autonomy 
with the centralization of authority in a supreme con- 
trolling power. The country was divided into provinces, 
each governed by a satrap (q.v.), who might be the local 
ruler, or a Persian, particularly from one of the six 
privileged noble famihes. Within his province the satrap 
had absolute authority, but the presence of military and 
civil officials responsible only to the king, and of travel- 
ling inspectors, constituted a check on his power. Each 
satrapy had to contribute a fixed amount to the royal 
treasury and furnish levies for the army. Local forms of 
government were preserved as far as possible, c.g. in the 
Phoenician and Greek city-states religion, language, and 
local custom were not interfered with. Royal inscriptions 
are written in the three official Janguages, Persian, 
Elamitic, and Babylonian. A universal gold coinage, intro- 
duced by Darius, and the building of highways facilitated 
trade, and a royal messenger post linked the furthest 
corners of the Empire with Susa. 

Religion played an essential part in the life of the 
Persians. The Achaemenid kings were worshippers of 
Ahura Mazda, whose vicegerents they regarded them- 
sclves (see ZOROASTER). The Magian sect, who specialized 
in ritual observances, acted as the priests of Mazdiaism. 
Popular religion was syncretistic, including the worship 
of the clements, especially fire, and that of more ancient 
deities. 

Achaememd art owes much to Babylonia and Assyria, 
and something to Greece and even Egypt, but it is by no 
means merely derivative, as the palaces at Persepolis 
(q.v.) and clsewhere, with their delicate bas-reliefs and 
impressive architecture, show. 


Crassical Sources tor Achaemenid Persia. Hdt.; 
Persca; Xen. Cyr., An, etc.; Strabo, bkas. 11-17. 

CUNEIFoRM. F. H. Weissbach, Kerinschriften der Achdmeniden 
(1911) ; 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL. E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Mitteilungen aus 
Ìran. 

Mop)rrn Works. R. Ghirshman, Jran (1954). Pernia (1964): R. N. 
Frye, The Herttage of Persia (1963). See also ACHAFMENIDS, ARSACIDS, 
SASSANIDS. M.S. D.; R. N. F. 


PERSIAN WARS. (1) Causes. King Darius’ (q.v. 1) 


Ctesias, 
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Behistun and other inscriptions, and his reputation as a 
‘shop-keeper’ (Hdt. 3. 89), reveal the character of a born 
admınistrator, who also believed that he had a mission 
from God to impose peace and good order upon the 
world. To the Persian nation, empire meant increased 
wealth and, for many, opportunities for a hfe less laborious 
than that of upland farmers. Though Cyrus (q.v. 1) is 
said to have rejected a proposal that the whole people 
should migrate to a land more opulent than that which 
they had occupied for the last centurv, it is evident that 
many did migrate to enjoy the positions of satraps, 
soldiers, lesser officials, and Jandowners. The failures of 
Cyrus in central Asia, of Cambyses west and south of 
Egypt, and of Darus hirnself beyond the Danube had 
shown that the Empire had reached limits in those direc- 
tions, beyond which campaigning was unprofitable. But 
there remained the Greek world, in which Mardonius 
(q.v.) is said to have dreamed of a princely future as 
satrap in Europe. The Phoenicians (q.v.), a Sea-power in 
willing symbiosis with the land empire, were also willing 
to serve aguinst the Greeks, who were aggressive against 
their trade and colonies in the west; and any chance that 
Persia might have stopped short at the Aegean was 
neputived by the fact that a frontier at the coast left 
some Greeks within the Empire, but most outside. Ionia 
by 500 B.c. was restive under Persian rule, especially 
because it was exercised through Greek ‘tyrants’ in the 
cities; it was a Greek commonplace that such ‘bosses’ 
normally abused their power. 

(2) Tar Ionian Revot. Its immediate author was 
the Milesian Aristagoras (q.v. 1), who laid down his 
‘tyranny’ and brought about a gencral expulsion of 
tyrants among the cities of Ionia (499 B.c.). The rebel 
cities formed a league which directed the war and issued 
a federal coinage. Aristagoras secured a reinforcement 
of twenty ships from Athens and of hve from Eretria, 
but for one campaigning season only, and he obtamed 
no assistance from Sparta, which shrask from overseas 
expeditions and was preoccupied with an impending 
war against Argos; yet success in the revolt depended on 
support from Greece. In 498 the insurgent army cap- 
tured and burnt Sardes (thus giving the Persians a good 
pretext for retaliating upon Greek cities); the flect spread 
the rebellion along the coast froin Byzantiuin to Cyprus, 
and ın 497 defeated a Phoenician squadron of} Cyprus. 
But disumion and insubordination among the Grecks 
allowed the Persians to recover Cyprus despite a naval 
defeat, and Aristagoras withdrew from the scene of war. 
lonia was now invaded and the Greek fcet, weakened by 
rivalrics and treason, was crushed at Lade (494). Miletus 
and other cities were sacked, but democratic local govern- 
ment was thereafter permitted. 

(3) THE CAMPAIGN OF MARATON. In 492 Mardonius 
(q.v.) prepared the way for Xerxes’ later expedition by 
the definite reduction of Thrace and Macedonia. In 490 
Datis and Artaphernes conducted a punitive expedition 
by sea against Athens and Eretria. Obtaming the sur- 
render of the Cyclades en route, they carried Eretria by 
tréachery and made a landing on Attica at Marathon 
(probably on the advice of Hippias). An appeal to Sparta 
for help was conveyed by Pheidippides (q.v.) in record 
time, but the Spartan forces arrived too late, and the 
Athenians, some 10,000 strong, with the Plataeans only 
to assist them, had to encounter the far stronger Persian 
army. Under the leadership of Miltiades (q.v.) the 
Athenians routed the Persians with heavy loss (c. 6,400 
men) and by a prompt return march to Athens they 
thwarted an attempt by the Persian fleet to tuke the city 
unguarded. The battle of Marathon made Athens safe 
for democracy and strengthened her alliance with Sparta 
—and only by a united front could the Greeks hope to 
resist the main Persian attack, which befell ten years later. 
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(4) THe EXPEDITION of Xerxes (480). This was 
planned as a co-ordinated invasion by land (c. 100,000 
soldicrs?) and sea (1,000 ships?) and, despite the obiter 
dictum of Anstotle (Poet. 23), probably concerted with 
the simultaneous Carthaginian attack upon the Greeks 
of Sicily. By a preliminary diplomatic offensive Xerxes 
won over Thessaly, most of central Greece, Argos, and 
the oracle of Delphi. But meantime the Athenians had 
acquired a powerful fleet (see THEMISTOCLES), and at a 
Panhellenic congress held at the Isthmus (autumn 481) 
they combined with Sparta to resolve internal feuds 
in Greece and to organize a national league of common 
defence, Sparta held the chief command, but the plan of 
campaign was mainly by Themistocles. The Grecks aban- 
doned the Thessalian frontier after a mere inspection, 
and posted their army and fleet at the interdependent 
positions of ‘Thermopylae and Artemisium (qq.v.). The 
Persian fleet, compelled to advance in force down the 
dangerous coast of Thessaly, lost heavily in late-summer 
gales but, atter three days’ fighting, forced the Greeks to 
withdraw from Artemisium; while the force at Thermo- 
pylac was outflanked and its rearguard under Leonidas 
(q.v. 1) destroyed. All central Greece was now lost, Athens 
was hastily evacuated, and the Greck Heet withdrew to 
Salamis. ‘The Pcloponnesians now advocated passive 
defence on the Isthmus of Corinth, but Themistocles, 
supported by the Spartan commander Eurybiades (q.v.), 
forced a naval decision in the narrows of Salumis, by 
which the Greeks gamed definite command of the sea. 
Xerxes now retired to Asia with the remnant of his 
fect, but Mardonius was left to winter in Thessaly and to 
carry on the campaipn by land. 

(s) Tit: CAMPAIGN oF 479. After two vain attempts 
in the next spring to detach Athens with the offer of a 
separate peace Mardonius fell back to Bocotia, where his 
pupenor cavalry forces severely harassed an oncoming 
army of e. 38,000 Peloponnesian and Athenian hoplites. 
During a retreat to higher ground near Plataca the 
Spartan commander Pausantas (q.v. 1) was set upon by 
the Persians, but repelled and routed theim; Mardonius 
fell, and the remnant of his army evacuated Greece. 
Meanwhile a Greek fleet under the Spartan king Leoty- 
chides (q.v.) cut out and destroyed the remains of the 
Persian fleet in a land battle off C. Mycale. ‘This victory 
started a new revolt by the islanders and the Asiatic 
Greeks. 

(6) Tne GREEK COUNTER-ATTACK. In support of this 
rebellion the Greeks cleared the entrance to the Black 
Sea, and in 478 a fleet under Pausanias started a revolt 
in Cyprus und captured Byzantium. Friction between 
Pausamas and the Spartan government led to the recall 
of the Spartun and Peloponnesian contingents; but the 
Athenians, assuming command of the hberated Greeks 
m the Aegean islands and Asia Minor, and enrolling 
them in the Delian League (q.v.), carried on the war. 
Their operations (of which little is known) were probably 
not continuous, but c. 467 Cimon (q.v.) made a bold 
advance to Pamphyla and Cyprus, and destroyed a 
Persian army and fleet at the river Eurymedon. He did 
not follow up this success, but c. 459 Athens sent 200 
ships to support a rebellion in Egypt. Difficulties of 
communication and the outbreak of war in home waters 
prevented the timely dispatch of reinforcements, and 
after some early successes, in which the Persians were 
drven up the Nile, the Greek flect succumbed to a 
strong counter-attack and was destroyed near Memphis 
(c. 454). Another expedition was sent ¢. 450 to resuscitate 
the Egyptian rebellion and to safeguard Cyprus against 
a Persian counter-attack; but in spite of a victory off 
Cyprian Salamis it abandoned the island, and the death 
of 1ts commander Cimon left Pericles a free hand to come 
to terms with Persia. In 449/8 an agreement (whether 
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a formal treaty or simply a non-agyression pact) was 
negotiated by Calhas (g.v. 1), which secured the inde- 
pendence of the Asiatic Greeks (save those of Cyprus) 
and closed the Acgean to Persian warships. 

(7) Resucrs oF THE Wars. Persia had learned to respect 
Greek military strength. From c. 457 onwards, she used 
her gold and diplomacy to avert, till Alexander, the 
threat of Greek attacks; later, increasingly, she employed 
Greek mercenaries. Greece gained an enhanced conscious- 
ness of nationality and conviction of superiority to 
orientals; Athens rejected Mardonius’ terms in the name 
of ‘Greek community of blood and language and religion 
and ways of life’. Greek internal divisions cut short the 
golden age; Athenian imperialism was a poor substitute 
for a Greek common peace. lonia in the fifth century re- 
mained impoverished, and in the fourth fell back under 
Persian rule. Nevertheless, Athens revealed what Greece 
could be; the use made of the manpower released by the 
peace of 449 was in the buildings of Pericles. 

Sonc». By fur the most mpurtant i Herodotus’ For the 
operations niter 479 see Thuc 1. 93-112. ‘The chiet other ancient 
sources arc Diod. bk. 11 (reproducing Ephorus), and Plut. Themis- 
tocles, Aristides, Cimon, and De malignitate Flerodoti These use 
sources of uneven value On = source-criticrym see G  Huasolt, 
Griechische Geschichte 1\7 (1895), 600 fH. 

Moprrn Works. G. B. Grundy, The Great Persian War (1901); 
A. R. Dum, Persu and the Greeks (1902); C. Elignett, Nerxes' 
JImvasion of Greece (1963); and cf reviews of these in classical journals, 


and N. Whatley in FH S 1964. See also general histories 
P. T.; A. R. B. 


PERSIUS FLACCUS, Autus (A.D. 34-62), the Stoic 
satirist, was an Etruscan knight, rich and well connected. 
He knew Lucan (who admired his work), Thrasea Paetus, 
and other members of what became ihe Stoic opposition 
to Nero’s rule. The strongest influence on his character 
was exercised by the Stoic philosopher Cornutus (see 
Sat. 5), who edited Persius’ poems for publication after 
his early death. 

His satires form one libellus of 650 hexameters and a 
bricf ironic preface in scazons. They ure well described 
as Horatian diatribes transformed by Stoic rhetoric 
(Villeneuve). (1), the introduction, derides the fashion- 
able admiration for elegant unrealistic poetry and culls 
for readers with robust taste. (2) attacks the popular con- 
ception of prayer, mocking those who ask heaven for 
external goods rather than virtue. (3) 1s a quasi-medical 
diagnosis of the damage done to sick souls by chronic 
sloth and vice. (4) urges a young statesman to disregard 
public admiration and examine his own character. 
(5), eulogizing Cornutus, develops into a pitying indict- 
ment of mankind, slaves to vice who could be freed by 
virtue. (6) is a Horatian preachment on the wisdom of 
living comfortably, not covetously. Contemporary refer- 
ences are few; but the young statesman of (5) is not unlike 
Nero, the poetry derided in (1) is in Nero's own vein, and 
the biographer says the reference to Midas in 1, 119-21 
was aimed at Nero and toned down by Cornutus. 

Much read in antiquity and the Middle Ages, Persius 
is now little admired, because his thought, though sincere, 
is contorted, and his language, though vigorous, 1s 
obscure. He strains and even breaks the thread of his 
argument by digressions, shifts in viewpoint, and abrupt 
bursts of conversation. Always striving to impress, he 
writes in a bizarre mixture of cryptic allusions, brash 
colloquialisms, and forced imagery (e.g. 3. 52-7, 5- 
102-4); and he translates his abstract trains of thought 
into groups of inharmonious pictures like a surrealist 
montage (1. 126—33, 6. 57—63), so that his work has what 
he calls ‘the taste of bitten nails’ (1. 106, cf. Vita 41). Yet 
his effects of sound and rhythm are outstandingly skilful 
(1. 119-23, 3. 34, 5. 132-9); he uses the language of the 
common people almost as boldly as Petronius (2. 37-8, 
3. 16-18, 3. 94-7); he draws vivid pictures of human 
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predicaments (3. 88-102); and he has many touches of 
deep sympathy (3. 39-43, 5. 66-9). Donne emulated him, 
and admirers of Auden might savour his keenly spiced 
satires, 

Texrs. F. Villeneuve (Paris, 1918); A. Cartaule (Pans, 19514); 
W. V. Clausen, O C.T. (1956, with Juvenal, 1959). 

COMMENTARIES J. Conington and H. Nettleship (18937); J. van 
Wageningen (2 vols., Groningen, 1911); F. Villencuve (Pans, 1918). 

STUDIES. H. Kuster, De A. P. Flaca elocutione quaestiones (4 parts, 
Lobau, 1894, 1890, 1897); A. Eichenberg, De P. saturarum natura 
atque indole (Breslau, as: F. Villencuve, Essar sur P. (1918); 
R.C Kukula, P und Nero (1923); V. d'Agostino, "D eA. P. Flacci 
sermone’, Rivista [ndo-Greca-ltalica dt Filologia—laingua- Antichità 
1928, tanc 3-4, 11 IT; 1929, tasc. 1-2, 105 fF; tasc. 4-4, 21 Íl; 
1930, fasc 1-2, 21 tł; lasc. 4-4, 75 t. J. W. Duf, Romun Satire 
(U.S.A. 1037), ch. 6, W. Kugler, Des P. Wille zu sprachlicher Gest- 
altung (1940); E. vV. Marmarale, Persio? (1956), W. S. Andcrson, 
introduction and notes m W. S. Merwin's tranalution (U.S.A. 1901); 
K J. Reckford, "Studies in P.', Hermes 1962, 476 1 , R. G. M. Nisbet 
in clea Essays on Roman Literature; Satire, (ed. J.P Sullivan, 1903), 
ag Tt. 

GIDLIOGRAPHTIRS M. H. Morgan (U.S A. t909). V. D'Agostino 
(1946-57), Riwista dt Studi Classict 1958, 63t., (1957-02) ibid. 
1903, 54 ff. G. H. 


PERTINAX, Punius Hetvius (PW, Suppl. iii. 895), 
born A.D. 126. A man of humble origin, he had a long 
equestrian military carcer before being adlected to the 
Senate by Marcus Aurelius; he distinguished himself as 
a general under Marcus in Ractia and under Commodus 
in Britain, becoming cos. II and city prefect in 192. The 
Praetorian Guard under its prefect Laetus proclaimed 
him emperor on 1 Jan. 193 following the assassination of 
Commodus. During his rule of three months he attempted 
to restore the principles of government observed by 
Marcus Aurelius und revived for himself the title of 
princeps senatus, while refusing the titles of Augustus 
and Caesar for his wire and son. An excessive eagerness 
for reform, however, caused discontent in the Senate, and 
the sale of State offices undermined confidence ın his 
economic policy. His strict discipline aroused the resent- 
ment of the Practortans who now regretted the removal 
of Commodus, and after an abortive conspiracy to make 
the consul Falco Emperor, Laetus urged the Practorians 
to invade the Palatine. Pertinax, deserted by all his retinue 
except Eclectus, fell a victim to the spear of a ‘Tungrian 
soldier (28 Mar. a.b. 193). He was subsequently enrolled 
among the div: by Scptimius Severus. 


Herodian 2. 1-5; Dio Cass. bk. 73; B.M. Corns, Rom. Emp. x, x. 
I-10. H. M. D. P.; B. TL. W. 


PERUSIA, modern Perugia, an ancient Italan hill 
city with interesting walls and Etruscan tombs. Origin- 
ally perhaps Umbrian, Pcrusia first appears in history 
as an Etruscan city. In 295 B.C., despite a treaty, it 
fought against Rome, then submitted and signed a 
lengthy truce (Serv. ad Aen. 10. 201; Diod. 20. 35; Livy 
10. 30, 31, 37). Thereafter it remained loyal, e.g. against 
Hannibal (Livy 23. 17; 28. 45). When Perusia sheltered 
L. Antonius in 41 Octavian besieged, captured, and 
plundered it (Perusine War: App. BCiv. §. 32-49). 
Subsequently called Augusta Perusia, Perusia always 
flourished but ıs rurcly mentioned before the sixth 
century. 

W. Heywood, History of Perugia (1910); 1. A. Richmond, FRS 
1933, 161 fl., C. Shaw, Etruscan Perugia (U.S.A. 1939); Scullard, 
Etr. Cities, 159 H. E. T. S. 


PERVIGILIUM VENERIS is a poem of nincty-three 
trochaic verses of unknown date and authorship, but 
written not earlier than the second century A.D. and 
perhaps nearer to the fifth than the second. The poet, 
who was a man of culture and learning, combines 
material for a hymn to Venus with a description of 
spring; the latter 1s interrupted with explanation why 
the coming festival is appropriate at that time, and the 
festival itself, set in Sicily, is the theme of thirty lines 
in the middle of the poem which ends on a mysterious 
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and unexpected note of private sadness introduced by 
the line; ‘illa [the nightingale] cantat, nos tacemus: 
quando uer uenit meum?’ Detailed interpretation is a 
little difficult because of uncertainty about the proper 
order of the verses. Whatever may be the exact date of 
this bright and lively poem, which has as a refrain ‘cras 
amet qui numquam amauit, quique amauit cras amct’, 
the warmth of its description and its delight ın passion 
net it between two worlds and make it the prologue of 
the Middle Ages. 


Edition with introd., text, transl., tacsimifes, commentary, full 
bibhography by Sir Cecil Clementi (1930). The pocm has been 
edited with introd., French translation, and notes by R. Schilling 
(1944) and 19 oncluded in 1. Cuzzamga’s Carmina Ludicra Roma- 
norum (1959). D S. Robertson, CR 1938, 109 tt., argues on historical 
grounds that it was wntten about A.D. 307 by a poct belonging to the 
circle of Romula, mother at Galenus. On the poem sce also J. 
Ileurgon, Melanges . . . offerts a A. Ernout (1040), 177 f., and Ï. 
Cazzanıga, Stud: Classics e Orientali 1952, 47 tf and ey 144 f. 

BA F. 


PESCENNIUS (PW 2) NIGER JUSTUS, Gatus, 
came of an cquestrian family. After a military carecr, he 
was enrolled by Commodus into the Senate, becoming 
consul and governor of Syma in A.D. 191, where after the 
murder of Pertinax he was proclaimed Emperor by his 
legions (April 193). Unable to forestall Septimius’ 
advance upon Rome, he attempted to secure his position 
from Byzantium, which voluntarily surrendered to him. 
Although his cause was popular in the East, his troops 
and his own personal qualities were inferior to those of 
his rival. Defeated at Permthus, Cyzicus, and Nicaea 
(winter of 193/4), he withdrew to Antioch and was 
routed at Issus. Fleeing towards the Euphrates he was 
overtaken and executed. 

B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. v, \xxvi ft. H. M. D P.; B. H. W. 
PETILLIUS (PW 4, 11). Two cousins named Q. Petil- 
hus, tribuni plebiy in 187 B.C., initiated the attack on L. 
Scipio (q.v. 7). Livy, following Valerius Antias, wrongly 
states that they accused Africanus also. One is probably 
Q. Petillius Spurtnus, the practor who burnt the forged 
writings of Pythagoras discovered in 181 (Livy 40. 29) 
and campaigned m [aguria as consul (176). 


Scullard, Rom. Pol. 142 tÙ., 171 t., 291 fÈ. H. IL S. 


PETRA (Aramaic Selah, ‘the Rock’) was the capital of 
the Nabataeans (q.v.) by 312 B.C. After A.D. 105 it ceased 
to be the administrative centre but remained the religious 
metropolis of Arabia. ‘The town lices in a hollow sur- 
rounded by mountains; the only access is by narrow 
gorges. The ruins of the town itself, though exten- 
sive, comprising several temples, two theatres, baths, 
markets, gymnasium, etc., are not impressive. ‘Che 
rock-hewn temples and tombs in the surrounding hills 
are most magnificent, ranging in style from a primitive 
blend of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek motifs to a 
highly developed Hellenistic with strong baroque ten- 
dencies. 


A. Kammerer, Pétra et la Nabaténe (1920—30); G. Dalman, Petra 
und seine Felshetligtumer (1908); T. Wiegand, Petra (1921); Sur A, 
Kennedy, Petra (1925); J. Starcky, Suppl. au dict. de la Bible vn 
(1964), col. 886 ff, A. H. M. J. 


PETREIUS (PW 4), Marcus, probably son of Cn. 
Petreius Atinas, a Marian primiptlaris, was already ‘uir 
militaris’ of thirty years’ service in 63 B.C. (Sall. Cat. 59. 
6), when as propractor in Northern Italy he defeated 
Catiline at Pistoria. From 55 he governed L[lispania 
Ulterior as Pompey’s legate, and in 49 brought his two 
legions to the Ebro, where he proved morc stubborn 
than Afranius (q.v. 2) in the retreat from Ilerda. In 48 he 
was in Peloponnesus, but he joined the Pompeians in 
Africa, where carly in 46 he won a success over Caesar. 


PETREIUS 


After Thapsus, by compact with King Juba, he killed the 
king and then himself. G. E. F. C. 


PETRONIUS (1, PW 24), Pusttus, of senatorial family, 
was consul suffectus in A.D. 19 with M. Junius Silanus: 
they passed the Lex Junia Petroma (q.v.). Petronius was 
proconsul of Asia (29-35?) and legatus of Syria (39—42). 
Commanded to crect a statue of Gaius in the ‘femple at 
Jerusalem, he demurred, pleading Jewish opposition. 
Gaius replied with an order to commit suicide, but the 
news of the Emperor’s death arrived first. T. J.C. 


PETRONIUS (2). Courtier of Nero. His praenomen is 
uncertain (at Tac. Ann. 16. 17 Gaius 18 supplied from 16. 
18, but it is more likely that a cognomen has fallen out; 
Pliny, HN 37. 20, and Plut. Mor. 60 d scem to give the 

raenomen ‘Titus to the same man, and a T. Petronius 
Niger is known to have been cos. suff. c. A.D. 61), Accord- 
ing to ‘Tacitus he had heen outstanding for his indolence, 
though this did not prevent him from being energetic as 
proconsul in Bithynia and later as consul. For a time he 
was influential enough to guide Nero in his choice of 
pleasures, and even when torced by Tigellinus’ intrigues 
to commit suicide he showed himself not merely fearless 
but also contemptuous of Stoic posturinys. Instead of a 
will full of flattery of Nero or his current favourites 
Petronius left a document denouncing him in embarras- 
sing detail. Scholars have long ago discarded the notion 
that this denunciation has anything to do with the Saty- 
ricon, but it Ives on in the attempts to see a significant 
resemblance between Nero and Trimalchio. M. S. S. 


PETRONIUS (3) ARBITER. Writer (ist c. a.p.). The 
mam problem about Petronius Arbiter ıs whether the 
author of the fragmentary novel 1s identical with Petronius 
(2) above, the arbiter elegantiae at Nero’s court. The style 
and language of the novel are consonant with the second 
half of the first century A.D., and arguments designed 
to bring him to the second or third century, whether 
linguistic or historical, ure unconvincing. (See Browning 
in bibliography.) Tacitus’ description suggests a witty, 
sophisticated person such as we must suppose the writer 
of the Satyricon (sc. libri) to have been, though he fails to 
mention that his Petronius had any literary ability be- 
yond what was required to write the scurrilous document 
(Ann. 16. 18). The argument on the identity of the author 
rests largely, however, on the name Arbiter: the courtier 
acts as arbiter elegantiae for Nero, while the author 1s 
given the name Arbiter or Petronius Arbiter in the MSS. 
of the Satyricon and even as early as Terentianus Maurus. 
‘The name Petronius was quite common by the first 
century A.D., but the name Arbiter 1s very rare indecd. 
Many have therefore concluded that the author Petronius 
Arbiter must be the arbiter elegantiae. Now the phrase 
arbiter elegantiae in itself looks sufficiently ‘l‘acitean, but 
if it is applied to a man already known as Petronius 
Arbiter it 1s reduced to a somewhat feeble play on words. 
"Tacitus might more readily have coined the phrase if 
Arbiter was mercly a nickname, but we cannot rule out 
the possibility that it was a name given to the author 
after his death when he was, not necessarily correctly, 
identified with the arbiter elegantiae. 

Of his literary work we have fragments of books 14, 
15, and 16 of a romance of which we do not know the 
whole extent, though the Cena Trimalchionis is almost 
intact. The book recounts the adventures, mostly in 
southern Italy, of the disreputable pair Encolpius (the 
narrator) and his boy-friend Giton. The choice of Encol- 
pius, a far from admirable character, as his mouthpiece 
contributes to our uncertainty as to Petronius’ main 
purpose. In view of the fragmentary state of the text it 
18 impossible to reconstruct the plot in any detail. The 
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absurdity of the love-affairs of the three heroes suggests 
that the work may be im part a parody of the kind of 
romantic novel known to us from later Greek novels. 
Literary criticism also finds a place, and a satirical intent 
is detected by some, particularly in the finest and most 
complete episode now extant, Yrimatlchio’s Feast (this 
provides valuable evidence on ‘Vulgar Laun’ (qv., 
though Petronius has been highly selective in his repro- 
duction of actual lower-class speech). The form of the 
work is Menippean, i.e. prose interlarded with occasional 
verse, and it contains some anccdotes of the type of the 
Milesian Fables (see NOVEL), among which is the famous 
Widow of Ephesus (chs. 111-12). Our remains include 
two longer poems, a Troiae Halosts and a poem on the 
Civil War. (This latter is not a simple parody of Lucan’s 
Bellum Civile since 1t includes a divine machinery speci- 
fically excluded by Lucan.) Apart from the Satyricon 
Petronius has also left to us a small collection of lyric and 
elegiac poems, but these are inferior to his prose writings. 

Petromus’ novel seems to have been little known in 
antiquity: we have bare references to ıt in Terentianus 
Maurus and Sidonius Apollinaris. In the Middle Ages 
he was manly known from the Floritlegia, but John of 
Salisbury (d. 1180) shows an acquaintance with parts of 
the novel unknown until the discovery of the Codex 
Traguriensis in the mid seventeenth century. Formerly 
it was thought that the text of the Satyricon was excerpted 
in the time of Theodosius, but recently Miller (sce 
bibliography) has argued much more convincingly that 
disjointed remains of the novel were arranged by some 
Carolingian scholar, He also dctects a larger number of 
interpolations than previous editors, which he ascribes to 
the Carolingian period, 


S Gaselee, Trans. of Brbhograph. Soc. 1910; Burstan, vols. 175, 
204, 260, 282; Anz. f. Altertumsw 1056, 1 f., Class. Weekly 1957, 
133 If. and 141 ff , Lustrum 1950 (tor verse). 

Trx rs. ‘The standard cntical text i. by K. Muller(s 961 revised 1965), 
but Huecheler (1862) should still be consulted. Few commentaries 
have been published on the whole work surviving to us, the Variorum 
editions of Burman (1709, 17422) reman uselul. For the Cena 
Trimalchionts: Friedlander (1891, 19062), Perrochat (1939, 19623), 
Maimornle (1947, 1y612), helptul even if lus arguments in favour of 
a 2ndc. date for FP. are reyected), W. B. Sedgewick (1925, 19507). Poems. 
PLM w, H E. Burke: in Loeb Petronius, Ernout im Budé edition 


STYLE and Diction. l. Segebade et E Lommatzsch, Lexicon 


Petronianum (1898); W. Heraeus, Die Sprache des Petromus und die 
Glossen (1899); W. Suss, De ¢o quem dicunt tesse Trimalchions 
Genaue sermone vulgar: (1926); D C. Swanson, A Formal Analysis 
of Petronus Vocabulary (U.S.A. 1963); Dating. Bagnanı, Petronius 
Arbiter af Eleganceliosa); R. Browning, CR 1949, 12 fl.; K. F. C. 
Rose, CQ 1902 166 fl. General. J. P. Sullivan, The 'Satyruon' of P. 
(1964). M.S.S 


PETRONIUS (4, PW 75) TURPILIANUS, Pustius 
(cos. A.D. 61), succeeded Suetonius Paulinus as governor 
of Britain. His policy was one of peace. In 63 he was 
curator aquarum in Rome. Ile contributed to the repres- 
sion of the Pisonian conspiracy. In 68 Nero entrusted 
to him the command against the rebels. His conduct is 
uncertain (Dio 63. 27. 1; Plut. Galba 15, 17). He was 
killed by Galba. A. M. 


PETS. Animals werc kept, inside and outside the house, 
as pets and for show, from early times. Dogs that fed 
from their master’s table are mentioned by Homer (Qd. 
17. 309) and Penelope found pleasure in watching her 
flock of geese (Od. 19. 536-7). 

The commonest pet was:the small white long-coated 
Maltese dog, represented on fifth-century n.C. Attic vases 
and gravestones. In Aristotle (HA 9. 6. 612"10-11), it is 
used as a comparative standard of size for the marten. 
Athenaeus says that this dog was especially popular 
among the Sybarites, accompanying its owner even to 
the gymnasia (12. 518 f; 519 b). Publius’ dog, Issa, was 
probably a Maltese (Mart. 1. 109). Epitaphs show the 
affection felt for pet dogs by their owners (Anth. Lat. 
1176; 1512). 


PETS 


Tamed birds, especially starlings, magpies, ravens, and 
crows, which could be taught to talk, were popular (Stat. 
Silv. 2. 4. 18-19; Pliny, HN 10. 42. 120). Lesbia’s 
‘sparrow’ (Catull. 2; 3) was possibly a bullfinch. The 
more exotic parrot, introduced from India, was rarer 
(Varro, Rust. 3. 9. 17; Pliny, HN 10. 42. 117; Ov. Am. 
2. 6; Mart. 14. 73). Nightingales and blackbirds were 
kept for their song (Pliny, HN 10. 29. 81 f1.; Pliny, Fp. 
4. 2. 3). Monkeys amused the household with tricks they 
had been taught (Plaut. Mil. Glor. 102; Pliny, HN 8. 80. 
215). Harmless snakes and the lagalopex (long-eared fox) 
and ichneumon mentioned by Martial (7. 87) were less 
usual pets. The cat was a late introduction into the Roman 
house, probably because, being a sucred animal in Egypt, 
its export from that country was forbidden. But Seneca 
(Ep. 121. 19) and Pliny (HN 10. 73. 202) assume their 
readers’ acquaintunce with it as a houschold animal. In 
earlier times, its function in controlling vermin was 
performed by the ferret. 

Other animals were kept outside the house, more as a 
hobby and for showing off to visitors. "l'he fishponds of 
the wealthy contained murenas und bearded mullet 
which might be trained to cat from their masters’ hands 
(Cic. Att. 2. 1. 7; Pliny, HN 9. 81. 171). Aviaries and 
vivaria were fairly common from the late Republic on- 
wards. Ilcere were kept singing birds, doves, pigeons, 
peacocks, flamingoes, boars, hares, dcer, and antelopes 
(Varro, Rust. 3. 3; 12-13; Columella 8. 9. 1; 9. 1. 1). 
See DOGS. s. W. 


PEUCESTAS (b. ¢. 360 B.C.), son of an Alexander, a 
Macedonian noble, accompanied Alexander the Great to 
Asia, but held no high command till after the Indian 
expedition, on which he saved Alexander's life (325). He 
was then promoted to Alexander's personal staff (‘Body- 
guard’), and to the important satrapy of Persis (325-324). 
Alone of the important Macedonians he learned Persian 
and adopted Persian dress, which pleased Alexander and 
the Persians greatly, and in equal measure displeased 
the Macedonian soldiers. In the disorders after Alexan- 
der’s death he probably took the lead among the eastern 
satraps, but in the war of Antigonus and Eumencs he 
chose the losing side, and though his life was spared by 
Antigonus he disappears from history thereafter (316). 


Berve, Alexanderretch, no 634; W. W ‘Lam, CAF] vi, ch. 3 a 
A. Vezin, Eumenes von Kardia (1907), 88 H. G. T. G. 


PEUTINGER TABLE, a world-'map’ of the third or 
fourth century A.D., copied from a lost original by a monk 
of Colmar (A.D. 1265) and acquired in A.D. 1508 by a 
scholar named Peutinger. It is a Jong narrow strip of 
parchment, more than 21 feet long, 1 foot wide, in twelve 
sections, and was intcnded to serve as a portable road- 
guide. All distances are greatly elongated (from east to 
west), and the only features systematically marked on it 
are rectilinear roads, towns, and the chicf mountains and 
rivers. It extends from Britain to the Ganges mouth, but 
most of Britain, all Spain, and west Mauretania are 
missing. 

K. Miller, Dre Weltkarte des Castoris (1888), Itrnerarta Romana 
1916, repr. 1962); J. Wartena, Inlerding op een Utgave der Tabula 
eutingertana (1927); ‘Thomson, Hist. An. Geog. 369, 279 FF.; 

F. Gisinger, PW xix. 2, 1938, 1405 fl. E. H. W: 


PHAEA (Ža, Dača), the name, according to Plut. 
Thes. 9, and other authors, of a monstrous sow (a boar, 
Hyg. Fab. 38. 6, with some support from art, sec Hofer 
in Roscher, iii. 2203, 20), killed by Theseus (q.v.) at 
Crommyon in Attica (Bacchylides 17. 23 and later 
writers). Apollod. Epit. 1. 1 says that Phaea was the 
name of the old woman who kept the sow. H. J. R. 


PHAEAX (Paia), Athenian politician of noble birth 
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and opponent of Alcibiades (Plut. Alc. 13). As ambas- 
sador to Italy and Sicily in 422 B.c. he tried to stir up 
anti-Syracusun feeling (Thuc. 5. 4). According to Theo- 
phrastus (Plut. Nic. 11) Phaeax, not Nicias, joined Alci- 
biades in promoting Hyperbolus’ ostracism. Hus oratory 
is mentioned by Eupolis (fr. 95) and Aristophanes (Eq. 
1377 ft.). The attribution of the speech Against Alcibiades 
(see ANDOCIDES 1, § 4) to Phaeax is improbable (Jebb, Attic 
Orators (1875), 1. 136). 


Prosop. Att. n. 13921. H.1L.S. 


PHAEDON (a(Swv) of Elis (b. c. 417 B.c.), founder of 
the philosophical school of Elis. He was brought as a 
slave to Athens but later set free. He became one of 
Socrates’ most devoted pupils, and Plato named after 
him the dialogue in which Socrates’ Jast hours are de- 
picted. His own teaching seems to have been confined 
to ethics. Of the dialogues ascribed to him Zopyrus and 
Simon were probably genuine. W. D. R. 


PHAEDRUS (1) of Athens (c. 450-400), Socrutic 
philosopher, a character in Plato’s Prt. and Symp. as well 
as in the Phdr. He was a member of the Socratic circle 
though not precisely a pupil. His personality appears in 
Plato’s dialogucs as enthusiastic and rather naive. 

W. D. R. 


PHAEDRUS (2) (fl. early 3rd c. p.c.), of the deme 
Sphettus, Athenian statesman, joint leader of the 
modcrate, anti-democratic party after Ipsus (301). He 
served as general in 296/5 under Lachares, and during the 
next few ycars, when Demetrius Poliorcetes held Athens, 
he occupied various posts including home defence and 
command of the mercenaries; he also visited Egypt and 
obtained supplices from Ptolemy 1. In Cimon’s archon- 
ship, as hoplite general, he saved Athens from some 
unspccifed danger. In that of Xenophon he held the same 
post mp@ros—which perhaps means first after some sus- 
pension of the constitution. The evidence for his life 
rests on the decree passed in his honour (JG 1147, 682 = 
SIG? 409); the later excision of references to Macedonia 
and the uncertain dates of the archonships mentioned 
render the reconstruction of his later carcer uncertain. 


W S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911); cithentan Tribal 
Cycles (1932), W. B. Dinsmour, The Athenian Archon marie 


PHAEDRUS (3) (c. 140—70n.c.), Epicurean philosopher, 
perhaps an Athenian by birth, was in Rome, where 
Cicero heard him lecture, before 88. He was head of the 
Epicurean school in Rome for a short time. He appears 
in Cicero as onc of the most respected Epicureans of the 
time, but perhaps more for his character than for his 
philosophic ability. Cicero refers to his work Tepi Geav, 
He is hardly mentioned except by Cicero, and does not 
seem to have been an independent philosopher. 

A. E. Raubitseliek, ‘Phaidros and his Roman Pupils’, pet oe 


PHAEDRUS (4) (ce. 15 B.c.-c. A.D. 50), a slave of Thracian 
birth, received a good schooling perhaps ın Italy, became 
a freedman of Augustus, and composed five books of 
verse fables. Under Tiberius, through suspected allusions 
in his fables he offended Sejanus and suffered some un- 
known punishment. Scarcely noticed by Roman writers 
(he is not mentioned by either Seneca or Quintilian in 
their references to fable), he is first named (though 
identification is uncertain) by Martial (3. 20. 5 ‘improbi 
10cos Phaedri’) and next by Avianus (praefat.). Prose 
paraphrases of his and of other fables were made in later 
centuries, in particular the collection entitled ‘Romulus’, 
and in the Middle Ages enjoyed a great vogue. The five 
books are clearly incomplete and thirty further fables 


PHAEDRUS 


(Appendix Perottina), included in N. Perotti’s epitome of 
fables (c. 1465) drawn from a MS. now lost, have been 
shown to belong to them; additional fables deriving from 
Phaedrus are contained in the prose paraphrases. 

Phaedrus’ achicvement, on which he greatly prides 
himself, lies in his elevation of the fable, hitherto utilized 
in literature only as an adjunct, c.g. in satire, into an 
independent genre. His fables, written in 1ambic senarn, 
consist of beast-tales based largely on ‘Acsop’ as well 
as jokes and instructive storics taken not only from 
Hellenistic collections but also from his own personal 
experience. Philosophic weight ts sought by borrowings, 
sometimes clumsily introduced, from the chreia and 
diatribe (q-v.). Besides his professed purpose of providing 
amusement and counsel, Phaedrus sometimes satirizes 
contemporary conditions both social and also, to an 
extent difficult to determine, political. His work cevi- 
dently evoked considerable criticism and retorts to his 
detractors are frequent. The presentation is, in general, 
animuted and marked by a brevity of which Phacdrus is 
nightly proud, but which sometimes leads to obscurity; 
itis not without charm and humour. Eagerness, however, 
to emphasize the moral, which he sometimes misunder- 
stands, often mars the effect. Departures from his originals 
are seldom happy. In his outlook he displays a patient 
resignation rather than the gloomy pessimism sometimes 
ascribed to hun, but offers no profound philosophy. In 
language he stands in the tradition of Terence: skilfully 
adapting the sermo urbanus, he shows a classical purity 
(apart froma frequent use of abstract nouns and occasional 
vulgarisms or other unorthodoxies), clearness, and a 
simplicity that is in refreshing contrast to the turgid 
rhetoric of his diay. His iambic senarius goes back to the 
early metre of Comedy and 1s very regular. Phaedrus ts 
no creative artist; his shpht talent does not bear com- 
parison with La Fontaine; yet in the history of fable he 
occupies an important place. See also FALL. 

Trxres L, Lavet (with notes, 1895), J] P. Postgate, O C T. (1919); 
A Brenot (with trans , Budé, 1924), B E. Perry (with trans , Loeb, 
19065). L. Hletvieux, Les Fabulistes latins 3 1? (1893 4), J. Wight 
Duf, Lit. Hist. Rome in Silver Age? (1900), 107 A., and Roman Satire 
(19370), 106 A Hausrath, "Zur Arbeitsweise des P ', Hemes 1930, 
70 Îf ‘Next of ‘Romulus! with comm G ‘Plicle (1910), see C. 
Zander, Phacdrus colutus (1921) A. Cinquini, dndex Phuedriamis 
(1905, JeEpr. 1904) A. IL -W. 


PHAENIAS of Fresus (fl. 320 n.c.), a pupil of Aristotle 
who inherited the Peripatetic interest in literary and 
historical rescarch. Amongst various writings may be 
noted Tupdvewy avaipegis eK Tipopias, an expansion of 
Aristotle, Pol. 1311"25, marked by moral judgements 
characteristic of the period, and Hepi raw cv Sineda 
Tuparvev. References in Plutarch's ‘Lives’ of Solon and 
Themistocles suggest that Phaenias was a valuable 
addition to Plutarch’s sources. 

FGH m B. 493 and 05%. G, L. B. 
PHAETHON (®oc@wv), in mythology, son of Helios 
(q v.) and the heroine Clymene. Learning who his 
father was, he set out for the Tast to tind him, and arriving 
at his palace, asked him a boon. The Sun granting him 
in advance anything he hked, he asked to guide the 
solar chariot fora day. But he was too weak to manage the 
immortal horses, which bolted with him and were likely 
to set the world on fire till Zeus killed Phaethon with a 
thunderbolt. He fell into the Eridanus, and his sisters, 
mourning for him, turned into amber-dropping trees. 
See Euripides, fragments of Phaethon, with Nauck’s notes. 

Eur. Hipp. 735 ff.; Ovid, Met. 1. 750 If. It. J. R. 


PHALANX, infantry in order of battle. It was used of 
the common soldiers by Homer, and in the classical 
period of Greek hoplites generally; but modern usage 
applies it particularly to the Macedonian infantry after 
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the reform ascribed to Philip TI (Diod. 16. 3. 1 f., under 
the year 359 B.C.; It may really have been carher). The 
new phalanx owed its great succcsses under Philip, and 
later under Alexander, to its numbers (Macedoma could 
produce at least 25,000 men for this service), to its 
unusually long pike (sarissa; about 13 feet), to its superior 
training which made it comparatively mobile and flexible 
when disposed in depth (up to sixteen deep), and to the 
splendid cavalry which guarded its Hanks and rear, 
where every phalanx was vulnerable. Inside it the tactical 
unit was the brigade (taxis: about 1,500 men), subdivided 
into companies (lochai) and sections (dekades). 
Alexander's conquests made this phalanx, or imitations 
of it, a primary instrument of Hellenistic strategy, and 
the problem of manpower became acute. Alexander had 
planned a mixed phalanx of Macedonians and Asiuatics. 
The ‘Successors’, unable to pet enough Macedonians, 
used Greeks. The Ptolemics and Seleucids in particular 
based their army-systems upon military settlers, mostly 
Greek mercenaries by origin, who received land and 
became a hereditary soldier class. ‘he Seleucid phalanx 
lasted well (numerically), musterinpy 20,000 at a review in 
166. Technically, however, the phalanx deteriorated, 
even in Macedoma, mobility and individual skill being 
sacrificed to depth and weight and a longer sarissa (up to 
21 fcet). When it met Roman legions ıt was long past its 
best (Cynoscephalae, 196; Mugnesia, 189; Pydna, 168); 
and Pyrrhus ın Italy (280-275) had few Macedonians. 
W W, Varn, [lellentstic Military and Naval Developments (1930), 
rff; J. Kromaver in Heerwesen und Kriegfuhrung der Griechen und 
Romer (1928), especially o5 H and 130 ff. F. E. Adcock, The Greeh 
and Macedoman Art of War (1057), ch. 2 For Alexander's phalanx, 


Berve, Alexanderreich i 1132 íf; for Macedonian manpower: M. 
Launey, Recherches sur les armées hellenistigues ı (1949), ch 5. 
n T.G. 


PHALARIS, tyrant of Acragas (c. 570/65 -554/49 B.C), 
established his autocracy a decade or so after the city’s 
foundation, when there was Sican and Phoenician 
pressure. He conducted successful warfare against the 
Sicans and by establishing his rule in Himera anticipated 
the coast-to-coast realm of ‘Theron (q.v.). He became 
legendary for ingenious cruclty, especially for the hollow 
brazen bull in which his victiins were roasted alive; this 
practice need not be ascribed to a Phoenician origin. An 
oligarchy apparently succeeded his overthrow. The 
letters bearing his name were written by a sophist, 
perhaps of the second century A.D. (proved by R. Bentley 
in 1697/9). 

E A. Freeman, History of NSicatly ti (1891), 64 ff; Dunhabin, 


Western Greeks, 314 tl., H Derve, Die Tyranns ber den Crrrechen 1 
(1967), 129 IT. A. G. W. 


PHALERON, the harbour of Athens until the early 
fifth century (see PIRAEUS) was the nearest point to Athens 
on the coast, at or near the modern Old Phaleron. There 
is little shelter here; the early port was an open beach. 
A cemetery of the seventh century on the marshy ground 
west of Old Phalecron has been excavated. 

X Melns, “Avusxadal Paddpov, "Ape Acr 2 13 E; T Day, 


‘Cape Cohas, Phalerum and the Phaleric Wall’, .1f% 4rch 1932. 1 f¥.5 
R 5. Young, ‘Graves fiom the Phaleton Cemetery’, P ai 


23 f. 


PHALLUS, a model or image of the male organ of 
generation, uscd (a) in certain rites connected with 
fertility, e.g. at the rural Dionysia, Ar. Ach. 243 (see 
DIONYSIA), cf. 265 ff., for a song in honour of a daimon 
Phales, a sort of personification of the symbol (Herter, 
de dis Atticis Priapi similibus, 42 ff.); (b) as an attribute 
of some gods, notably Ilermes (q.v.) on herms and 
Priapus (q.v.)- 


Cf. Nilsson, GGR i?. 118 ff. and 590 ff. H. J. R. 


PHANES 


PHANES, a god of the Orphic cosmogony, born from 
an cgg fashioned by Chronos ın the Aither, also called 
Protogonos, the Firstborn. He is the creator of all, 
bisexual, radiant with light, gold-winged, and has the 
heads of various animals. His daughter 1s Night, who 
bore Gaea and Uranus to him. He 1s also called Eros, 
Metis, and Erikapaios. See ORPHIC LITERATURE, ORPILISM. 


W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion? (1952), 80 and 95. 
M. P. N. 


PHANOCLES, Greck poet (place and date of birth 
unknown). The six fragments from his verse seem all to 
come from one elegiac poem, the title of which 18 given 
by Clement of Alexandria as "Epwes Ñ Kadoil. his was a 
catalogue-poem and dealt with the aflection of gods (e.g. 
Dionysus) and heroes (e.g. Orpheus, Tantalus, Agamem- 
non) for beautiful boys. Probably each episode began 
with a stereotyped 7 ws in the Hesiodic manner, cf. frs. 
1 and 3. The longest fragment, in which Phanocles de- 
Scribes the death of Orpheus and its sequel, proves that 
the author possessed considerable skill in narration. lhe 
language 18 simple and well chosen and the versification 
melodious, though, like Hermesianax, Phanocles 1s too 
prone to the arrangement of the pentameter by which an 
adjective closes the first half and the noun with which 
it agrees the second. It is possible that the Evotes was 
intended as a male counterpart to the Leontion of Her- 
mesianax, but Phanocles is more interested m aetiology 
than Hermestanax, cf. frs. 1, 5, 6. A rationalistic inter- 
pretation of myth appears in fr. 4. Apollonius Rhodius 
(Argon. 4. 903) secms to imitate an unusual scansion 
found in Phanocles, fr. 1. 1. If this 1s correct, Phanocles 
lived in the first half of the third century v.c. He was 
perhaps a younger contemporary of Ilermesianax. 


TEXTs. Powell, Coll. Alex. 106-9, Dichl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. vr. 


` 
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PHANODEMUS of Athens, born in the first quarter of 
the fourth century »B.c. and probably father of the 
historian Diyllus. Since his identification by Ad. Wilhelm 
(Anz. d. Wien. Akad. 1895, 45) with the Phanodemus 
who played a prominent part in the public hfe of Athens 
after the Peace of Philocrates (346), we have inscriptional 
evidence for his activities in four decrees. Three of these 
(SIG? 227, 287, 298) record the granting of civic crowns 
as a reward for his services to the boule and Demos be- 
tween 343 and 329, and show lus strong interest in the 
festivals of Dionysus and Amphiaraus. In 329 he was 
elected to assist ın conducting the latter’s festival, and 
a fourth decree (ibid. 296) mentions his appointment 
as iepomo.os to Delphi in 330. He collaborated with 
Lycurgus, the most important politician in Athens (338- 
326) and supported the latter’s vigorous policy to restore 
the city's fortunes after Chaeronea. His interest in Attic 
cults and myths found expression in an Atthis of at least 
nine books. Whether this account of Athenian history 
reachcd his own time is not known; the latest certain date 
belongs to the period of Cimon. He also wrote an account 
of the island of Icus of which he may have been com- 
mander in the war against Philip. This book was probably 
one of Callimachus’ sources for his Aira. 


FGrH iii P. 325. 


G. L. B. 


PHAON, a legendary ferryman in lesbos, made so 
handsome or given such a potent charm by Aphrodite, 
that Sappho among others fell desperately in love with 
him, finally jumping off the Leucadian rock for his sake. 
The story apparently is a comedian’s invention (see 
Ov. Her. 15, with Palmer’s notes). H. J. R. 


PHARMAKOS, a kind of human scapegoat or embodi- 
ment of ill-luck. In Ionia a pharmakos was used when 
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some disaster (as famine) befell a community. He was 
chosen for his ugliness, led to a certain place (presumably 
outside the city), and there burned in pretence or reality 
(Tzetzes, Chil. 5. 726 ff., with Hipponax, frs. 6 ff. Diehl, 
quoted there). A like custom existed at Massilia (Petro- 
nius in Servius on Aen. 3. 57). In Athens, at the Thargelia 
(q.v.), there were annually two pharmakoi, one for the 
men and one for the women, called also sybukchor; they 
were sent out of the city, but no one says they were 
killed (Harpocration and Photius, s.v.). Details are 
obscure. 


See L. Deubner, Ae Feste (1942), 179 ff.; V. Gebhard, Die 
Pharmakoi in lomen (Mumch Dies. 1926); Nilsson, GGR n 107 ff. 
H. J. R. 


PHARNABAZUS, satrap of Dascylium c. 413-370 
R.C. He co-operated with Sparta against Athens at 
Abydos, Cyzicus, and Chalcedon, but in 408 encouraged 
the Athenians to open negotiations with Darius, though 
these broke down through the pro-Spartan sympathies 
of Cyrus. In 404, at Lysander’s request, he caused the 
refugce Alcibiades to be assassinated. In the war with 
Sparta which followed Cyrus’ downfall Dascylium was 
ravaged by Dercyllidas (398) and again by Agesilaus, 
whose famous meeting with Pharnabazus (Xen. Hell, 
4. 1. 29 ff.) occurred in 395. Ile strongly supported the 
revival of Persian sca-power, and shared the command 
with Conon at Cnidos and in the later naval operations. 
Recalled to Susa in 392, he was entrusted with the 
reconqucst of Egypt, but failed in two attempts (385-383 
and 374), and died shortly afterwards. 


]. M. Cook, Greck Archaeology in Western Asia Minor (Arch. Rep. 
for 1959—60), 34 ff. describes excavations at Dascylium. For com- 
portrait, C. M. Kraay, Greek Coris (1966), nos. 623, 71% 

D. E. W. W. 


PHARNACES (1) I, king of Pontus, succeeded Mithri- 
dates II e. 185 n.c. He captured Sinope (c. 183) and 
made war on Eumenes I] of Pergamuin. He refused to 
come to terms at the instance of a Roman commission 
(181), but he was defeated by a combination of kingdoms 
and cities against him and compelled to surrender most 
of his conquests (179). However, he kept Sinope and 
united her colonies Cerasus and Cotvora to form the city 
of Pharnacia. His diplomatic relations with cities and 
principalities of south Russia show that he anticipated 
Mithridates Fupator’s dream of a Pontic empire (IPE v. 
402); and an Attic decree attests his gifts to Athens. He 
dicd between 159 and 156. 


For bibliography see MIIHRIDASFES. For coin-poiuait, C M. Kraay, 
Greek Coms (1966), no. 770. I. R.S B. 


PHARNACES (2) II (63-47 B.c.), son of Mithridates VI 
Eupator, led the revolt that drove his father to death, and 
was granted the Bosporan kingdom by Pompey. This he 
reduced to order and enlarged. During the war between 
Caesar and Pompey he seized Colchis, Lesser Armenia, 
and some of Cappadocia, defeated Calvinus, Caesar's 
hheutenant (48), and overran much of Pontus, but was 
defeated at Zcla by Caesar himself (47), who announced 
his victory with the words ‘Veni, vidi, vici’. He escaped 
to his kingdom but was killed in battle with the Bosporan 
rebel Asander, 
App. Mith ; Bell. Alex. Mame, Rom. Rule Asia Mina aen Miey 


PHARSALUS, a city of Thessaly, situated on the main 
road from Larissa to central Greece. It dominated the 
tetrad Phthiotis (q.v.) and for long periods Achaea 
Phthiotis as well. A hill overlooking the well-watcred 
plain supplied an impressive acropolis. Apparently several 
leading families competed for control of Pharsalus, and 
their rivalries proved a source of weakness. In the struggle 
between the Pheraean tyranny and the rest of Thessaly, 
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Pharsalus was several times occupied by a garrison; but 
thanks to its policy of furthering intrigues of Philip, it 
became the strongest city of Thessaly under the Mace- 
donian regime, and Pharsalian cavalry served Alexander 
well in Asia. In the Lamian War, however, the Pharsalians 
attempted to throw off the yoke of Macedon and paid 
dearly for their failure. 

In the neighbourhood were fought three important 
battles, the victories of Pelopidas (364 n.c.) and Flami- 
ninus (197) at Cynoscephalae, and that of Caesar over 
Pompey (48). 


F. Stahlin, Das hellenusche Thessalien (1924), 135 f. H. D. W. 


PHASELIS (modern Tekirova), on the east coast of 
Lycia, was a Greek colony founded from Rhodes; the 
traditional date ıs 690 n.c. Its three harbours, on a coast 
where good harbours are scarce, gave it an important 
place in commerce; Phaselis shared in the foundation of 
the Hellentum at Naucratis. Following Cimon’'s campaign 
of c. 468 B.C. Phaselis was included in the Delian League, 
with a tribute similar to that of Cnidos. In the fourth cen- 
tury the city, still independent, entered into a pact with 
Mausolus, of which a part ıs extant (TAM n. 3. 1183). 
Phaselis welcomed Alexander, who treated it well. Later 
it came under the Ptolemies, and from 197 B.C. for a short 
while under Antiochus 111. When the Lycian Confederacy 
was formed (see LYCIA) Phaselis was included, though with 
a lower standing than its less-known neighbour Olympus. 
In the first century B.C. ıt ccased to be a member and 
became instead a headquarters for the pirate chief 
Zenicetes; for this it was sacked by Servilrus [sauricus. 
Under the Empire it was again a member of the Lycian 
Confederacy, and was twice visited by Hadrian (A.D. 129, 
131). 

TAM iit. 4. 411 1; G E Bean, Turkey's Southern Shore (1968), 
ch 10. For its judicial treaty with Athens ¢. 450 N.C., see Tod, n. 32. 
CLH T. Wade-Gery, Mssays in Greek History (1958), 180 ft, G E. 
de Ste Croia, CQ 1961, 100 ft. G.E.n 


PHASIS (modern Rion), main river of ancient Colchis 
(q.v.), Hows westward into the south-eastern corner of 
the Euxine on the south side of the Caucasus mountains, 
and was often regarded in antiquity as the frontier 
between Europe and Asia. The pheasant (‘phasianuy’) 
was brought from the arca to Europe. 

In the sixth century s.c. the Milesians established a 
colony of the same name at the mouth of the river. Its 
exact site has not yet been found. It seems to have been 
inportant at first, but had declined to insignificance by 
the Roman period. 


Hippocrates, On Airs 15; Arr. Peripl. M. Fux 8-9. D.J B. 


PHAYLLUS (1), an athlete from Crotona in south 
Italy who gained three victories in the Pythian Games and 
also fought at Salamis (480 n.c.) in a ship which he fitted 
out at his own expense. ITe 1s presumed to be the athlete 
of this name who 1s said in an epigram (Anth. Pal., ap- 
pendix 297) to have jumped 55 fect. F. A. W. 


PHAYLLUS (2), brother of Onomarchus (q.v.) and 
Phoctan commander in the Third Sacred War (q.v.). 
He was defeated by Philip II of Macedon in Thessaly 
(353 B.C.), but succeeded Onomarchus upon his death 
in 352. Realizing Philip’s intention to march south, 
Phayllus united the Phocian people, occupied Thermo- 
pylae with a Phocian and mercenary army, and received 
assistance from Sparta, Achaea, and Athens. After 
Philp’s withdrawal, Phayllus was able to concentrate on 
the war with Thebes. In 351 he invaded the Peloponnese 
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to assist Sparta against Thebes. He died of illness, and 
was succeeded in his command by Phalaccus. 


N. G. L. H., 


PHEGEUS (nyevs), in mythology, father of Arsinoë, 
wife of Alcmaeon (q.v. 1); his sons murdered Alcmaeon 
when he remarried (cf. CALLIRHOE; Apollod. 3. 87 fT.). An 
undatable but probably late story (Certam. Flom. et Les. 
249 Rzach) says Hesiod stayed for some time at his 
court and was put to death by his sons, who suspected 
him of seducing their sister. H.J. R. 


PHEIDIPPIDES (so the best MSS. of Herodotus) or 
Philippides was the Athenian courier dispatched to 
solicit Spartan help upon the news of the Persian landing 
at Marathon (490 b.c.). He is credited with the exploit 
(which need not be regarded as fictitious) of having 
covered the distance (c. 150 miles) in two days. Legend 
connected him with the establishment of the Athenian 
cult of Pan. P. T. 


PHEIDON, king of Argos, changed the kingship into a 
tyranny (Arist. Pol. 1310"). He made their measures 
(metra) for the Peloponncsians and interfered at Olympia 
(Idt. 6. 127). Later writers add that he struck in Aepina 
the first Greek coins and dedicated to Hera the spits 
previously current, and recovered the ‘lot of Temenus’, 
the Dorian conqueror of north-east Peloponnesus, from 
whom they make him variously sixth, seventh, or tenth 
in descent (i.e. between goo and 700 b.c.). Pausanias (6. 
22. 2) dates the interference at Olympia Olympiad VITT 
(74%), but a plausible emendation proposes XXVIII 
(668). An earlier date is scarcely possible, and some date 
him to the sixth century. Herodotus mentions a ‘son’ of 
Pheidon c. 575, and even if ‘son’ is loosely used it favours 
a date for Pheidon not carhier than early seventh century, 
the period of the first Aeginetan coins. The statements 
about Pheidon’s striking them are probably genuine 
tradition, preserved perhaps in the Argive Heraeum, 
where a bundle of spits has been discovered which may 
be Pheidon’s dedication. For a later date for the introduc- 
tion of coinage see COINAGE, GREEK. Herodotus’ story of 
an occupation of Aegina by Argos that resulted in both 
adopting the distinctive standard of Aeginctan coins (5. 
82-9) may be a distorted version of Pheidon’s achieve- 
ments. He would thus be the immediate predecessor of 
the tyrant dynasties of Corinth and Sicyon, whose rise 
c. 660-650 meant his own collapse. 


Strabo 8 4358, 376, 355, Marmor Parum, 30; Etym Magn s.. 
ðBeAiokos P. N Ure, Origin of T yramny (1922), 1541; Gril go 
(Nac. Dam ) F 41; A Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants (1956); E Wall, 
Korintinaka (1955), 344 ff , and for Pheidon's date N. G. L Ham- 
mond, ‘An early inscription at Argos’, CQ 1900, 33 ff. 

P. KU. N. G. L. H. 


PHEME (¢77), a rumour of unknown origin which 
springs up among the people at large; unprompted and 
unguided popular opimion, Jt is a god (Iles. Op. 763-4) 
and is never quite in vain (ov... mapmav amdAduTat). 


PHERAE, a city of Thessaly situated ona hill command- 
ing a fertile district near the southern verge of the plain of 
Pelasgiotis. It lay close to important land-routes and, 
alone among Thessalian cities, cnjoyed easy access to the 
sea. When ın possession of Pugasae (q.v.), it controlled 
the export of ‘Thessalian corn. Though prominent in 
mythology as the home of Admetus, it remaimed politic- 
ally insignificant except during the half-century (c. 406- 
352 B.C.) when it was ruled by the family of Jason (see 
LYCOPHRON (1), JASON (2), ALEXANDER (5)). Philip of 
Macedon expelled the tyrant-house and established a 
Macedonian garrison. Ile also effectively ended the 
prosperity of Pherae by depriving it of Pagasae. 


PHERAE 


The walls of the city date probably from the period of 
the tyrants. A temple, built in the sixth century but re- 
constructed in the fourth, may be that of Artemis 
Ennodia, whose hcad appears on the local coinage. 

E. Kirsten, PW Suppl. vu 984 ff. H. D. W. 


PHERECRATES, Athenian comic poet, won his first 
victories at the City Dionysia and the Lenaca between 
440 and 430 B.C. (JG in’. 2325. 56, 122) and produced 
ypo at the Lenaea in 420 B.c. (Pl. Prt. 327 d, Ath. 
218 d), depicting the fortunes of men who have left 
civilization (cf. Ar. Av.) to live among savages. We have 
nineteen titles and 250 fragments, which bcar out the 
judgement of Anon. De Com. 8 that Pherecrates was 
eùperixòs pvdwv. In Deserters the parabasis appears to 
have been uttered by a chorus of deities (fr. 23; cf. Ar. 
Nub. 607 ff.). In Miners the underworld 1s depicted (fr. 
308) as a land of fantastic abundance, and a similar 
theme appears (fr. 130) in Persians (see also CRATES 1 and 
METAGENES). MupyuyxdvOpanu. contained the story of 
Deucalion’s flood and Zeus’ repopulation of the carth by 
turning ants into men—a conflation of the Flood myth 
with a story of the origin of the Myrmidons (Iles. fr. 76 
Rzach). Tupavyis may possibly have had a plot similar to 
that of Ar. Eccl. The long and interesting fr. 157 (from 
what play is not known) is a speech by Music, complain- 
ing of her treatment by contemporary musicians. 

FCG iu. 252 ff.; CAF 1. 145 A , FAC 1. 206 ff. K.J]. D. 


PHERECYDES (1) of Syros (fl. c. 550 n.c.), early prose- 
writer and author of a cosmogonic myth. His book 
*Entdpvyos described the origination of the world by one 
or more of a triad of eternal deities, Zas (sc. Zeus), 
Chronos or Kronos, and Chthonic or Ge the earth- 
goddess. Aristotle puts him in a ‘mixed’ class of theo- 
logians who ‘do not say everything in the form of myth’ 
(Met. N 4), and some scholars discern signs of Jonian 
rationalism in the scanty reports of his views. Wilamo- 
witz thought ‘Pherecydces’ a collective name for all 
anonymous early loman prose-writing: sce, contra, 
Jacoby, Mnemuos, 1947. 


Dicls, Porsokr.™ i. 43-51. Kirk—Raven, Presocratic Paope 
48 f. G.E L. 0. 


PHERECYDES (2) of Athens, ‘the genealogist’ (later 
confused with (1)), wrote copious Jirstories mythical and 
genealogical, commended by Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 13. 
1. Eusebius’ date is 456 n.C. (Ol. B1. 1). 


FGrH 1, 3; cf. at. 333. 


P[H]JERSEPHONE, PERSEPHASSA or -ATTA 
(Ilepoepavn, Pepo-, Hepoépagca, -arra) or KORE (Kópn); 
in Latin Proserpina, a simple mispronunciation, to which 
a false etymology from proserpere came to be attached 
(Augustine, De crv. D. 4. 8, from Varro), with the absurd 
explanation that she was the deity who made food-plants 
germinate. The varying forms of the name and the 
presence in one of the well-known pre-Hellenic sufthx 
-ss- suggest that she 1s a very old native goddess of the 
Greek peninsula, taken over by the invaders and identi- 
fied with the ‘virgin daughter’ (Kore) of their own corn- 
goddess. For the story of her carrying off by Hades see 
DEMETER. 

Another and very remarkable story in which she bears 
a part is the Orphic myth of Zagreus (cf. ORPHISM and 
Nilsson, GGR 1. 686n., for ancient references). The 
earlicst ‘reasonably certain mention of this is in Pindar 
(fr. 133 Bergk, 127 Bowra), where the poct states that 
those in the other world ‘at whosc hands Phersephona 
accepts satisfaction for her ancient gnef’ return in the 
ninth year to this world and become kings or otherwise 
distinguished men, later passing to the status of heroes. 
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The ‘grief’ seems to mean the death of her child Zagreus 
(Rose in Greek Poetry and Life (1936), 79 ff.). For the 
story itself sec Kern, Orph. frag., nos. 209 ff.; it 1s fully 
told only in late authors, as Firmicus Maternus, De 
Errore, 6; Nonnus, Dionys. 6. 155 ff. Zeus, in serpent 
form, approached Persephone and begat Zagreus, to 
whom he intended to give all power in the universe. But 
the Titans, incited by the jealous Hera, attracted the 
child’s attention with toys, set upon him, tore him in 
pieces, and devoured him. Athena saved his heart, 
which Zeus swallowed, being thus enabled later to beget 
Dionysus. He destroyed the Titans with thunderbolts, 
and from their ashes sprang mankind. 

In cult Persephone has little place save with her 
mother, when she 1s more commonly called Kore (e.g. 
at Eleusis). For a list of places where the two goddesses 
are worshipped together see Bloch in Roscher’s Lexikon 
ii. 1288 ff. It does not appear (see Paus. 6. 25. 2) that 
she shared the unique cult of Hades (q.v.) at Elis, 
although they are continually associated in literature and 
art (see ELFUSIS, MYSTERIES). 

In art she often appears with her mother, with or with- 
out ‘l'riptolemus. Like Demeter she often carries a sceptre 
or torches, and when alone cannot easily be distinguished 
from Demeter or Hecate. Her Anodos 1s shown on fifth- 
century Attic vases, her abduction by Hades and her 
wedding on terracotta plaques of the first half of the 
fifth century from Italian Locri. She is also shown en- 
throned with Flades. II J.R.:C MR. 


PHIDIAS, Athenian sculptor, born c. 490 n.c. Reputed 
pupil of Iegias and TIJageladas. Among his early works 
was the so-called Athena Promachos, which, ac cording 
to a preserved inscription, was erected e, 456 n.C. It was 
about 30 feet high, and the point of its spear and the 
crest of its helmet were suid to have been visible to 
mariners from Sunium (Paus. 1, 28. 2)--no doubt the 
golden bronze gleaming in the sunlight Part of the base 
survives on the Acropolis. Another statue of Phidias’ 
early period was the so-called emnian Athena, a thank- 
offering by the people of Lemnos (Paus. 1. 28. 2), prob- 
ably Athenian colonists between 451 and 448 n.c. It has 
been identified with great probability in a head im 
Bolognu and two statues in Dresden. But the most famous 
works of Phidias were two cult stutues of gold and ivory. 
The first was the colossal Athena made for the Parthenon. 
Pausanias (1. 24. 5) gives a long description of it and from 
it a number of Roman copies have been identifed. They 
consist of statucttes of various sizes, heads, rehefs of the 
ornaments on the shield, and representations on Roman 
coms as well as on engraved gems (cf. Hesp. 1966, pl. 54). 
lt was finished and in place in 438 p.c. The other colossal 
chrvselephantine statue—the scated Zeus which Phidias 
made for the temple of Zeus at Olympra— was considered 
his masterpiece. For its visualization there remain only 
representations of the head and of the figure on coins of 
Els of the tıme of Hadrian; what seem to be adaptations 
of it occur on many other coins, for its fame spread 
throughout the Greck and Roman world. Recently there 
have been found in Phidias’ ‘workroom’ at Olympia a 
number of terracotta moulds used for the gold drapery of 
the statuc, in a style suggesting a date around 430 B.C. 
They have finally shown that the Zeus must have been 
made after the Athena, that 1s, after he was exiled by the 
Athenians for political reasons. It had long been thought 
by some that the Zeus anteceded the Athena. 

Of the other works ascribed by ancient writers to 
Phidias it has been possible to identify Roman copies of 
the Amazon which he made for Ephesus in competition 
with other sculptors; and, with considerable probability, 
an Anadumenus made at Olympia. More tentatrvely, 
based only on style, there have been attributed the Cassel 
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Apollo, the Athena Medici, the Dioscuri of Monte 
Cavallo, etc. 

Apart from these pale reflections of Phidias’ style, 
there are, however, the sculptures of the Parthenon—the 
mctopes, frieze, and the pedimental figures—for which he 
must have been responsible (cf. Plut. Per. 13. 4). So, 
though naturally Phidias will not have himself carved 
these architectural sculptures, he doubtless was the 
originator of their designs. We have here, therefore, 
precious originals by which to judge the Phidian style, 
which had an abiding influence on all Greek sculpture. 

‘The diversity of Phidias’ genius ts attested by the fact 
that he was not only a sculptor of colossal and life-size 
figures, but was also a painter, an engraver, and, in the 
words of Pliny, opened up new possibilities ın metal- 
work (toreutice). 

For the indictment of Phidias in connexion with the 
statue of Athena Parthenos sce F. E. Adcock in CAH v. 
477 fi. and F. J. Frost, JIS 1964, 69 ff. G. M. A. R. 


PHILADELPHIA (1) (®iUadéAdera), in the north-east 
of the Fayûm, was founded by Ptolemy IT Philadelphus 
in connexion with the reclamation of the Moeris basin. 
The site, now Darb Gerze, was partly excavated for the 
Berlin Museum in 1908/9; the plan showed the normal 
Ptolemaic scheme of rectangular msulae, mainly of 
private houses, with a temple and possibly an official 
bureau. Considerable finds of papyri and small objects 
were secured by the excavators; others, before and after 
them, by native diggers, among these being the papers of 
Zenon (see APOLLONIUS 3). ‘The cemetery, lying to the east, 
has produced many mummy-portraits’ one was found 
in a house. The town seems to have been abandoned 
in the fourth century. 


P. Viereck, Pliladelphera (1928), wives a full description and 
bibhography. J G.M. 


PHILADELPHIA (2) of Lydia, founded in the Cogamis 
valley by Attalus 11 Philadelphus (159-138 8.¢.). The 
sile is fertile but hes on the edge of the Catacecaumene, 
and was so constantly troubled by earthquakes that 
according to Strabo (13. 628) few of the citizens lived 
actually in the city. Philadelphia struck coins almost 
from its foundation, and celebrated games in honour of 
Z7cus-Hehos and Anacitis. Wrecked by the disastrous 
earthquake of a.D. 17, 1t quu kly recovered; under Cahpula 
it added to its name the ude of Neocacsarcia, and under 
Vespasian that of Flavia, In the third century it acquired 
the dignity of a neocorate and the style of metropolis. lt 
was one of the Seven Churches of Asia in Revelation. 
The ruins at Aldyehir are insignificant. G.E B. 


PHILAMMON (@.\dpuper), a musician, cither wholly 
fabulous or so ancient as to be much overlaid with 
mythical details. Son of Apollo (Tes. fr. 111 Raach +- 
Pherec. in schol. Od. 19. 432); nvented maiden choirs 
Qbid.), first to celebrate the birth of Leto’s twins and 
institute choruses at Delphi ({[Plut J] De mus. 1132 a), 
founded the mysteries at Lerna (Paus. 2. 37. 2). H J R. 


PHILARGYRIUS, Junius (sth c. A.D.), a commentator 
on Virgil: but there 1s some doubt about his real name 
(Milagrius?). His Explanatio in Bucolica is extant (ed. 
Il, Hagen in Thilo's Servius, m. n)an a longer and a 
shorter version, both of which contain Celtic glosses. 
‘The Berne scholia to the Eclogues and Georgics (ed. If. 
lagen, Jahrb. fiir class. Phil. Suppl. 4, 1867, 7-49 ff.) 
which mention ‘Iunius Flagrius’ as one of their sources, 
and the Brevis expositio Georgicorum (ed. H. Hagen in 
Thilo’s Servius, tu. ii) probably owe a great deal of their 
material to Philargyrius. 


Cf G. Funwol, Esegesi Virgiana antica (1930). Schanz- Torius, 
§ 248. 6. J. F. M. 
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PHILEMON (1) (Auw), in mythology, a good old 


countryman, who lived with his wife Baucis in Phrygia. 
Zeus and Hermes, coming to earth to test men’s piety, 
were refused hospitality elsewhere but received by them. 
The gods revealed their deity and warned them to clinb 
a mountain. On arrival near the summit, they saw the 
district covered by a flood. They then became priest 
and priestess and finally were turned into trees. 


Ov. Met. 8. 618 (1.; cf. W. M Caldet, Discovery 1922, 207 ff; 
J. E. Fontenrose, Uae. of Cal. Pub m Class. Phil. 1948, 93 t 


H J.R. 


PHILEMON (2) (b. 368/60 B.C., d. 267/63 n.c.), New 
Comedy poet trom Syracuse (Suda) or Soli in Cilicia 
(Strabo 14. 671), but granted Athenian citizenship before 
307/0 UG 17. 3073). Ina long lfe (97 or 99 or 101 years: 
sources differ) he wrote nincty-seven comedies, of which 
over sixty titles are known (including .iWoyAvdos, not in 
Meineke or Kock); he won three Lenaean victories, 
coming immediately after Menander in the victors’ 
inscription (JG n?. 2325. 161), while his first victory at 
the Dionysia is dated to 327 (Warm. Par. B 7). Alciphron 
(4. 18) suggests that Philemon received an invitation to 
the court of Ptolemy; it is not certain that this was 
accepted, although another anecdote (Plut. Mor. 449 e, 
458 a) brings him before King Magas of Cyrene. Accounts 
of Philemon’s death differ, but all agree that he was 
physically and mentally active to the end. 

Most of the titles seem typical of New Comedy; only 
two (Mvppudovcs, TlaXapyodys) sound Ike mythological 
burlesque. Contemporary judgement awarded Philemon 
frequent victories over Menander, though this verdict 
was reversed by posterity (Quint. Jnst. 10. 1. 72; Apul. 
Flor. 16, Gell. NA 4. 17. 1). Well over 200 fragments 
survive, emphasizing the moralizing aspect of Philemon’s 
thought: e.g. fr. 22 (ct. fr. 95), a slave is a human being; 
fr. 71, peace the only true ‘good’; fr. g4, real justice. 
‘There are many gnomic lines and couplets, often lack- 
ing Menunder's terse precision, and Jachmann’s attack 
(Plautin. und Attisches, 226 t.) on Philemon’s flat-footed, 
repetitive, and platitudinous verbosity 1s not altogether 
unjusufied. Of vreater mterest perhaps are the pompous 
cook who parodies the Medeu (fr. 79: see Dohm, 
Mageiros (1964), 122 1f.) and part of a (long-winded ?) 
prologue spoken by Aer (fr. 91). 

Of Philemon’s technique in complete plays Plautine 
adaptations furnish some evidence-—Alercator (from 
"Epropos), Trinummus (from Q@noavpos), and possibly 
Mostellaria (from @agyua?). Iere the fondness for sur- 
prises 1s probably the most interesting common factor; 
there js litthe, however, to make one quarrel with 
Apuleius’ judgement (loc. cit.) that Philemon’s plays 
contained much wait, plots neatly turned, recognitions (or 
solutions?) lucidly arranged, characters corresponding 
to reality, maxims agrecing with life, and few seduc- 
tions. 

In Athens Philemon’s comedies were revived after his 
death (ZG n?. 2323. 101); in the second century A.D. a 
stutue was erected there in his honour (/G 114. 4266). But 
as an index of diminished popularity as compared with 
Menander, there are far fewer quotations from Philemon, 
and no papyrus certainly assigned to Philemon has been 
recovered in Egypt, although several attributions have 
been made (Page, GLP, nos. 61, 64, 69; ostraca in JHS 
1923, 40 ff., cf. Hermes 1924, 362 ff.); of these perhaps the 
first ıs the most plausible, in view of the long-windcdness 
of part of the fragment. 

FRAGMENTS. FCG iv. 4 ff ; CAF wi. 478 fI in. 749 f ; Demiatezuh, 
Suppl Com. 71 f.; Page, GLP, no. 50. 

NIERPRETATION AND CRITICISM. C. A. Dictze, De Philemone 
Comico (1901); E. Rapisarda, PAilemone Comico (1939); BD. Krysinel- 


ózefowicz, De Qutbusdam Plauti Exemplarıibus Graecis (1949); 
Jebster, Larter Greek Comedy, 125 ff. W.G_A 


PHILEMON 


PHILEMON (3) the Younger, son of the cclebrated 
Philemon (2), and himself a New Comedy poet; wrote 
fifty-four plays (none known to us by name) and won 
SIX victories. 


FCG iv. 68; CAF it. 540. 


PHILEMON (4). A fourth Philemon, whether of the 
same family as (2) and (3) or not, is known from didascalic 
inscriptions as author of MiAnoia (CAF i. 540), 183 B.C. 


PHILEMON (5). In the middle of the fourth century 
h.c. lived a fifth Philemon, an actor, mentioned by 
Aeschines (1. 115) and Aristotle (see ANAXANDRIDES). 


PHILEMON (6) of Aixonnae (an Attic deme) (probably 
early 2nd c. B.C.), grammarian, edited Hlomer and com- 
piled Arrixai yAdaaa. 


PHILEMON (7) of Athens (c. A.D. 200), an Atticist 
grammarin, wrote Luppicra and Jepi Arriucis avteAvyias 
( Pdvadoyias) rijs ev trais Ackeaw. 


PHILETAERUS (1), Middle Comedy poet, said by 
Dicaearchus to be the son of Aristophanes, but this wus 
disputed; however, allusions assign hun to the earlier 
penod of Middle Comedy. He won first prize twice at 
the Lenaea (1G 117, 2325. 143). Of twenty-one comedies 
(Suda) thirteen titles are preserved; four or five are 
mythological burlesques, but there are many topical 
references. 


FCG in. 292 f., CAF n 230 fF.; FAC n. 18 ff 


W G W.; K.J D. 


PHILETAERUS (2) (c. 343-263 B.C.), son of Attalus 
(a Macedonian?) and a Paphlagonian mother. First an 
officer of Antigonus (before 302), and next commander 
of Pergamum for Lysimachus, who kept a large treasure 
there, he deserted opportunely to Seleucus (282), and 
henceforth was ruler of Pergamum under Seleucid 
suzerainty. He may have enlarged his territories some- 
what in his last years, but his best work was in defending 
Pergamum from the Galatian invaders of Asia Minor 
(278-276), and in founding the Attalid dynasty, which he 
did by adopting his nephews, one of whom (Iumenes) 
succeeded him. lie was himself said to be a cunuch. 
Hansen, Attalids, 15 A. Com-poitrait, C. M Kraay, Greek Coms 
(1966), nos. 737-9. G.T. Gs, 


PHILETAS (rather than Philitas) of Cos, son of 
‘Telephus, born not later than 320 B.C., became tutor of 
Ptolemy lI Philadelphus (born in Cos 309/8). Other 
pupils of Philetas were Zenodotus, ]lermesianax, and 
(probably 275-271) Theocritus. lis grave seems to have 
been in Cos, where the Coans put up a bronze statue of 
him (Hermesianax, fr. 7. 75-8 Powell). 

Works. (1) Verse. According to the Suda (s.v.) 
Philetas wrote ‘Epigrams and Elegies and other works’. 
The sources cite five titles: Demeter, Hermes, Telephus, 
Epigrammata, Paegnia. ‘The Demeter was a narrative 
elegy, recounting the goddess’s wanderings, among them 
perhaps her visit to Cos (cf. schol. Theoc. 7. 5-9 f.). The 
Hermes was an epyllion, in which Philetas narrated the 
intrigue of Odysseus with the Acolid Polymele (Parth. 2). 
The emotions of Polymele formed the central theme, but 
Odysseus told Aeolus the tale of his wanderings, though 
not in the Homeric order. The Telephus included a 
reference to the marriage of Jason and Medea. It is un- 
certain whether Paegnia (frs. 10 and 11) and Epigrammata 
(frs. 12 and 13) were separate works or alternative titles 
for one collection. Among the unassigned fragments fr. 
22, a reference to the Bougomia of bees, has been thought 
to prove that Philetas anticipated Theocritus’ treatment 
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(7. 78-89) of the Comatas legend. In any case Theocritus 
acknowledged Philctas as his master (7. 39-41). 

(2) Prose. Thirty fragments survive from a work 
entitled Miscellaneous Glosses or Miscellanea (Ataxtot 
PAdooa, Araxra), This was a lexical compilation 
explaining rare words drawn from Homer (Aristarchus 
wrote a brochure ‘Against Philctas’) and various dialects, 
and also technical terms. ‘Ihe book became famous almost 
at once, being referred to in the Phoenicides of Straton 
(Ath. g. 382 c). This passage already figures in a school 
anthology of c. 220, cf. Guéraud and Jouguet, Un Livre 
d'écolier du IIIe siècle avant J.-C. (1938). [Strabo] 3. 168 
assigns to Philetas a work with the title "Eppnveia (? Inter- 
pretation) and quotes from it an clegiac couplet (fr. 17). 
If this was a prose work, the lines were cited by Philetas 
as an illustration and need not be by him. 

Though Aelian (VH 10. 6) calls Philetas ‘the poet of 
hexameters’, ıt was us an Elcgist that he won lasting 
fame. He was included in the Canon of Elegists and, ac- 
cording to Quintilian (Inst. 10. 1. 58), in the opinion of 
most came sccond to Callimachus. Propertius and Ovid 
several times allude to him as their model ın Elegy. In two 
passuges (77. 1. 6. 2; Pont. 3. 1. 57-8) the latter refers 
to one Battis or Hittis as having been sung by Philetas. 
This 1s confirmed by Hermesianax, fr. 7. 77-8, where 
the name ıs Bittis. It is uncertain whether this lady was 
Philctas’ wife or mistress, and in whut kind of verse 
he celebrated her charms. It is unlikely that Philctas 
wrote subjective love-clegies in the Roman manner, but 
tributes to Bittis may have been included ın the /‘pizrams 
or Paegnia. His great reputation as a poet among his 
younger contemporaries—hesides Tlermesianax and 
‘Vheocritus, Callimachus too mentioned him 1n the pre- 
face to his Aetia, tr. 1 Pf., and probably in fr. 532 Pf.— 
may have been influenced by his position as the maugu- 
rator of the scholar-poet tradition which the Alexandrians 
continued. Iie was also considered by the Callimachean 
school as a master of the short and highly finished poem 
(cf. Schol. Flor. Callim. fr. 1. 12-15 P' ). 


"TEXtTs. Powell, Coll Alex go-6; Diehl, Anth Lyr Graec. ve. 
40-55, A Nowacki, Philitae Ca ' fragmenta poetica (1927), G 
Rucherimidller Philetae Cos Reliquiae (1928). The last includes the 
prose fragments. 

GENERAL JertenaTorer. HL E. Butler and È A. BDather, The Elegies 
of ee (1033), ate talvi, H A. A Day, The Origins of Latin 
Leve-flegy (1938), 14E LE. A. B 


PHILICUS (not Philtscus), of Corcyra, was one of the 
“Tragic Pleiad’? under Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus, also 
Priest of Dionysus at Alexandria and possibly Epony- 
mous Priest of Alexander (Schubart from PHib. 30. 23). 
In the procession of 275/4 he marched at the head of 
the technitai (Ath. 5. 198 c, from Callixenus). The Suda 
credits Philicus with forty-two tragedies but no certain 
title or fragment survives (cf. TGF 819). As a lyric poct 
Philicus claimed in his Hymn to Demeter (Diehl, Anth. 
Lyr. Graec. vi. 296) to have invented the metrum Philicuum 
(catalectic choriambic hexameters) used in that poem. 
Fragments trom a Hymn to Demeter written in this metre 
have been published (by M. Norsa in Stud. Ital. N.s. v 
(1927), 87 ff.) from a papyrus and plausibly identified as 
belonging to Philicus’ poem. ‘The fragments testify to the 
author’s skilful craftsmanship and power of realistic 
description. 
mae Schramm, Tragic Graec. hellenist. aefatis fragmenta (1929): 
C jabathuler, Hellemthische Epigramme auf Dichter (1937), 16; 
Powell and Barber, New Chapters, Series I, 107; Serica i. E 


Serics lII, 195 fI., Page, GLP 402-7, K. Latte, MH 1054. i Š 
c. A. B. 


PHILINUS (1) of Cos (fl. c. 250 B.c.), a pupil of Iero- 
philus, was called, perhaps on insufficient grounds (see 
SERAPION 1), the founder of the Empirical School of 
Medicine. He wrote about difficult words in Hippocratic 
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books and rejected any diagnosis based on the pulse— 
that is all the information which the fragments yield, 
except a few pharmacological precepts. If Philinus’ 
doctrine is identical with that of his school—and the 
Empirical system, according to ancient sources, remained 
essentially unchanged—he must have denounced inquiry 
into hidden causes, explanation of physiological pro- 
cesses, systematic study of anatomy im dead or living 
bodies, and general theories concerning diseases. Relying 
only on his own cxperience and that of others, and on the 
conclusions resulting therefrom by analogy, he must have 
paid attention to factors which evidently influence illness 
and to the individual differences of people and localities. 

FNAGMENLS. K, Deichgraber, Die Gr. Empirikerschule (1930). 
Galen on Medical Expentence, ed. and transl by R. Walzer (1944); 
see also LL. Edelstein, The Philosophical Revere (1047) (historical 


background and philosophical dependence of empiricism); H. Diller, 
PW xix. 2193. 5 


ee 


PHILINUS (2) of Acragas, pro-Carthaginian historian 
of the I'irst Punic War, writing probably in monograph 
form, was used by Polybius (1. 13-4) with Fabius Pictor, 
and perhaps by Diodorus (23-24). 


FGrH u. 174. F. W. Walbank, CQ 1945, 1 ff. 


PHILIP (1) II, king of Macedon 359-336 n.C., laid the 
foundations of Macedonia’s greatness. Internally, he 
unificd Macedonia by removing the semi-independent 
principalities of upper Macedonia and incorporating 
territorial divisions in the urmy system, by favouring 
Greck culture, and by promoting urbanization and trade. 
The capture of Pydna, Methone, and Amphipolis, the 
exploitation of the Pangaeurn mines (yielding 1,000 
talents annually), and the alliance with the Chalcidian 
League favoured the economic growth of Macedonia; by 
mcorporating “Thrace, Chalcidice, and Thessaly under 
the royal mint he created an cconomic power capable of 
supporting a standing army and launching the expedition 
of Alexander. Under the stress of long warfare Philip 
forged a professional army with national spirit, which 
became the Grande Armée of Alexander; he developed 
siegecraft, trained the Macedonian intuntry in the novel 
phalanx formation, employed the tactic of offensive and 
defensive wings, and bequeathed an able staff to Alexan- 
der. At Chaeronea the Macedonian power created by 
Philip overwhelmed Greece as decisively as it later 
overwhelmed Persia. 

In the rise of Macedon Philip displayed diplomutic 
genius by exploiting the enmity between Athens and 
Chalcidice, the Social and Sacred Wars, and the dissen- 
son m ‘Thrace and ‘Thessaly. By making peace with 
Athens in 358 he covered his attack on Amphipolis and 
Pydna, and by allying with the Chaleidic Confederacy 
in 356 he captured Potudaesa and defeated a Balkan coal- 
tion organized by Athens. By marriage alliances with the 
Molossian royal house and the Aleuadae of Larissa, and 
by annexing western ‘Thrace he acquired sufficient 
strength to intervene in the Sacred War. He defeated 
Onomarchus, organized ‘Thessaly, and penetrated to 
Thermopylae (352). He invaded and annexed Chalcidice, 
instigating a revolt agamst Athens in Euboea to synchro- 
nize with it (349-348). After these successes he concluded 
peace and alliance with Athens, and terminated the Sacred 
War (346). Invited by Isocrates to lead Greece against 
Persia, Philip endeavoured to conciliate Athens, until the 
opposition hardened under Demosthenes’ leadership; 
frustrated at Perinthus and Byzantium by Athenian and 
Persian help, he used a diplomatic opening offered by the 
Delphic Amphictiony to force the issue at Chaeronea. 
He used his victory to give Greece a federal constitution 
under his leadership as elective Hegemon (the League of 
Corinth), and to ally it with Macedonia. He was assassin- 
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ated at the age of 46, when about to lead the forces of 
Macedonia and Greece against Persia. 

Of his contemporaries the nationalist Demosthenes 
saw in Philip a perfidious despot, the Panhellemst 
Isocrates and Ephorus a leader of Greece, and the indivi- 
dualist Theopompus the greatest man Europe hud known. 
Modern scholarship, while divided in interpretation of 
his personality, ıs unanimous in appreciating his states- 
manship, diplomacy, and generulship. 

ANCIENT Sources. Diod. bk. 16, following Ephorus and Duriy 
(A. Momighano, Rend. Ist. Lomb. 1942), or Ephorus and Diyllus 
(N. G. L. Hammond, CQ 1937-8); Theopompus frs., Isocrates, 
Philippus, passages in Attic Orators; Polyaenus, Justn, bks 7 9: 
Tod, nos, 150 ff.; 'Apx. "Fé. 1925/6, 76; Selman, Greek Corns? (1955), 
ch. 12, Wert in Num. Chron 1923, 169 

MopeERN LITERAILURE. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, CAH vi (1934), 
chs. 8-9, A Momighano, ane tl Macedone (1934); U. Wilcken, 
Alexander der Grofjie (Engl. Transl. 1932), ch. 2; J. Kromayer, 
Schlachtenatlas iv, with text 36 f. (1926); N G. L. Hammond, Alio 
1938, 186 ff.; F. Hampl, Der Komg von Mukedomen (1934); F. R. 
Wüst, Philipp 1T. u Griechenland 346—338 DC. (1938); P. Cloché, 
Un Fondateur d'empire, Philippe L roi de Macedoine (19 55). 

.G. L. EL 


PHILIP (2) ARRHIDAEUS (c. 358-317 B.c.), son of 
Philip II of Macedonia and Philinna of Larissa; became 
Philip ITT of Macedonia. Little is known of his life under 
Philip and Alexander, except that he was feeble-minded, 
that he married his cousin Adea (Eurydice, g.v.), and 
that he was at Babylon when Alexander died ; presumably 
Alexander had taken him to Asia in 334 as a precautionary 
measure. His clection as king, jointly with Alexunder’s 
posthumous son Alexander IV (323), gave him no real 
power, but he was steered skilfully through the early 
struggles of the ‘Successors’ by Eurydice, his name and 
authority being used by (successively) Perdiccas, Anti- 
pater, Polyperchon, and Cassander. He was ultimately 
captured and killed by Olympias, who desired the sole 
succession for Alexandcr’s son. 


Herve, Alexanderretch i, no. 781. 


G. T. G. 


PHILIP (3) V (238-179 f.c.), king of Macedon, son of 
Demetrius I] and Phthia (Chryseis), was adopted by 
Antigonus IlI, and succeeded ın summer 221. The 
Social War (220-217), in which the Hellenic League 
opposed Aetola, Sparta, and Elis, brought him con- 
siderable renown, notwithstanding the intrigues of his 
ministers, headed by Apelles (executed 218), against 
Achaea. After the Peace of Naupactus (217), instigated 
by Demetrius of Pharos, he took up arms against Rome 
in Illyria, first by sea, later, after losing his fleet (214), 
by land; his treaty with Hannibal (215) defined spheres 
of operation. His brutal attacks on Messene in 215/14 
alienated Achaea. An Aetolian alliance (211) and Attalus 
of Pergamum’s collaboration now gave Roman forces in 
Greece an advantage; but Philip held out, and when they 
retired in 207, he sacked Thermum and forced terms on 
Actolia (206). ‘The war concluded with the favourable 
Peace of Phoenice (205). Philip then turned eastward: 
he employed a pirate, Dicaearchus, to obtain resources, 
and ın 203/2 combined with Antiochus of Syria to 
plunder the possessions of the infant Ptolemy V. His 
terroristic methods, however, aroused Rhodes and 
Pergamum, who in 201 defeated him by sca off Chios, 
and by alarmist reports persuaded the Senate to declare 
war on him. This declaration Philip received at Abydos 
(200), after a campaign against Athens and the Thracian 
Chersonese; by September a Roman army was in Illyria. 
After two campaigns in Macedonia (199) and ‘Thessaly 
(198) the Romans under Flamininus defeated him 
decisively at Cynoscephalae in Thessaly (197); and the 
subsequent peace settlement confined him to Macedonia, 
and exacted 1,000 talents indemnity, almost his whole 
fleet, and hostages, including his younger son, Demetrius. 
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Until 189 Philip collaborated with Rome, and having sent 
help against Nabis (195) and Antiochus and Actohia (192- 
189), made acquisitions in Thessaly. For facilitating the 
Scipios’ advance through Macedon and 'I‘hrace he had 
his tribute remitted and Demetrius restored (190). Hence- 
forward he concentrated on consolidating Macedon: 
finance was reorganized, populations were transplanted, 
mines reopened, central and local currencies issued. 
Accusations from his neighbours, however, led to con- 
stant Roman interference; and in 185 adverse decisions 
convinced him that his destruction was intended. In three 
campaigns (184, 183, 181), therefore, he eatended his 
influence in the Balkans; meanwhile Demetrius’ pro- 
Roman policy led to a quarrel with the crown-puince 
Perseus, and his own execution for treason (180). In 179, 
amidst an ambitious scheme for directing the Bastarnae 
against the Dardam, Philip died at Amphipolis. 

A brilliant soldier, Philip was handicapped ın politics 
by his unbalanced temperament. He maintained popular 
loyalty while combining the protection of his northern 
frontiers with expansionist programmes elsewhere; but 
he lacked a consistent constructive pohcy, hence his 
main significance is as a figure in the history of Roman 
expansion. 

ANCIENT Sources. Polyhius, Lavy, bks. 23-40, otherwise scattered. 

MODERN LITERALURF. Me. Holleaux, Rome, la Grèce et les monarchtes 


hellénstiques (1921); A. H McDonald and Fo W. Walbank, FRS 
1937, F. W. Walbank, F'htlip V of Macedon (1940), a any 
.W. W. 


i and u (1957- ). 


PHILIP (4), on the death of his father Herod (q.v. 1) the 
Great, became tetrarch of the northern part of his king- 
dom—Auranitis, Trachonitis, Batanaea, Gaulanitis, and 
Pancas. When he died in A.D. 34 after an apparently 
peaceful reign, his territory was administered with the 
province of Syria until it was put under Agrippa | (q.v.) 
In 37. EM $. 


PHILIPPI, a city in eastem Macedonia on the Via 
Egnatia (q.v.), overlooking the inland plun east of Mt. 
Panguacus(q.v.). The site, known to the Greeks as Crenides 
(‘springs’), was apparently inhabited by ‘Vhracians till 
360 B.c., when the ‘Vhasians founded a city which they 
called ‘Daton’, ull then the name for the whole surround- 
ing district. In 356 Philip 11 of Macedon refounded ıt 
under the name of Philippi, and made it the centre for the 
yvold-mines of the region. In 42 1t was the scene of the two 
battles (the second on 23 Oct.) in which Antony defeated 
Cassius and Brutus. Antony founded a colony for veterans 
there, and after Actium Octavian added more veterans as 
well as partisans of Antony evicted from Italy. Philippi 
was the first European town to hear Christian mission- 
aries (Paul and Silas, c. A.D. 50). It survived at least ull 
late medieval times. There are extensive remains. 


App. BC. 4. 105-31; Cass, Dio 47 35 49%. I’. Collart, Plulippes 
(1937); P. Lemerle, Philtppes et la Macedoine onentule a l'epoque 
chrétienne et Byzantine (1945). T. J.C 


PHILIPPIDES of Athens, New Comedy poct, who won 
a victory in 31r B.C. (IG 17. 23232. 41; ct. 2325. 164). OF 
forty-five comedies (Suda) we know fifteen titles. As 
a friend of Lysimachus, king of Thrace, Philippides 
possessed great influence; an honorific decree of 285, 
which records his services to Athens, ts stullextant (Ditten- 
berg, SIG 374, where the inscription is misdated). Fr. 6, 
Plato’s ‘good’; fr. 9, the ways of nouveaux riches; fr. 18, 
‘uripides quoted for consolation in trouble; fr. 25, a 
denunciation of the sacrilegious bchaviour of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

FCG i. 470 fl., iv. 467 &.; CAF iti. 301 fF. 


PHILIPPOPOLIS, a city of Thrace, commanding the 
main road from Macedonia to the Black Sea, Jt was 
founded by Philip II of Macedon in 342 B.C., and 


W. G. A. 
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reoccupied by Philip V in 183, as a military outpost 
beyond Mt. Rhodope; but in cither case it soon reverted 
to native rule. Under Roman rule it served aa the 
mecting-place of the provincial parliament of ‘Thrace 
and as a stronghold against Gothic invaders (A.D. 250-70). 
From the mixed character of the population which 
Philip lI settled there it obtained the mickname of 
‘Poneropolis’ (‘Crookham’). 

INSCRIPTIONS AND TDIBLIOGRAPHY G. Mihailov, 
Graecae in Bulgaria repertae it. 1 (Sufia, 1901), 19 A. 


PHILIPPUS (1), Jonrus (PIV 386) Vrrus, Roman 
Emperor A.D. 244-9, a native of Arabia, succceded l'ime- 
sitheus as Practorian Prefect and connived at Gordian’s 
assassination (see GORDIAN III). After concluding peace 
with Persia he reached Rome with his son in 244, where 
he established good relations with the Senate. A great 
victory over the Carpi in 247 was followed by the eleva- 
tion of his son to the rank of Augustus and by the 
celebrations in the ensumg April ot the thousandth 
birthday of Rome. But in the summer the Goths invaded 
Moesia and pretenders arose in the Balkans and the East. 
Decius was appointed to the Danubian command and his 
popularity with the troops Jed to his acclamation as 
Emperor. Despite assurances of loyalty Philip mistrusted 
Decius’ sincerity. lle and his son were killed in a battle 
at Verona. 

Later tradition honoured Philip as the first Christian 
Emperor, but this was certainly false. 


Zosimus 1. 19 22; Zonaray 12 19. A T. Olmstead, CPhil 1942, 
241 ff., P. J. Parsons, JARS 1967, 134 (1. (Philip and Egypt). 
i. M. D. P., B H.W. 


Inscriptiones 


PHILIPPUS (2) of Opus (fl. c. 350 n.c.), mathematician 
and astronomer, pupil of Plato. An ancient tradition 
(D.L. 3. 37) describes him as having transcribed Plato's 
Laws from the wax tablets and written the Epinomis. It ts 
still in doubt whether the latter was the work of Plato or 
of a pupil. 

H C. G. Friednch, Srlistiche Untersuc sung d Fpinoms d. 


Philippos ton Opus (1927), answered by A, L. Laylo, Plato and the 
Authorship of the 'Epinomis’ (1929). W. Ll). R. 


PHILIPPUS (3), Quintus Marctus (PIV 79), practor 
in Sicily in 188 B.C., as consul in 186 suppressed the 
Bacchanalian ‘conspiracy’ and suffered defeat in Laguria 
in the saltus Marcius. In 183 he was envoy in the Pelo- 
ponnese, checking the Achaean Confederacy. Te in- 
fluenced the preliminaries of the Third Macedonian 
War, persuading Perseus in 171 to accept a truce which 
allowed Rotne more time for preparations. Consul in 
169, he penetrated into Piera, clearing the way for 
Aemihus Paullus’ Pydna campuign. He was censor with 
Paullus m 164. 


Scullard, Rom. Pol. 147, 198 A, T. van Ooteghem, Lucius Marcius 
Philippus et sa fanulle (1901), 58 0.; J Hnscoe, JRS 1964, a AF 6 
A. Th. McD. 


PHILIPPUS (4), Lucius Marcius (PW 75), grandson 
of (3) and of Claudius (q.v. g), atter a demagogic tribunate 
(c. 104 B.C.) omitted the aedileship, hence failed to gaim 
the consulship of 93, but succeeded for g1. An enemy of 
Drusus (q.v. 2) and his faction, and suspicious of his 
plans to enlarge the Senate and enfranchise the Italians, 
he led the opposition to him, with the support of Cacpio 
(q.v. 2), the political equites, and probably Marius and 
lus Italian clients; after the death of Crassus (q.v. 3), he 
succeeded in rescinding the laws passed. Not heard of 
from the Social War to the victory of Cinna (q.v. 1), he 
perhaps governed a province. Unmolested by Cinna and 
Manus (who remembered his hostility to the faction of 
Drusus), he collaborated with the government: us censor 
in 86 (with Perperna, q.v. 2), he enrolled the Italians— 
whose enfranchisement he had resisted—according to 
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the restrictive laws then in force and struck his uncle Ap. 
Claudius (q.v. 10)—who had been banished—off the 
Senate list. He also joined Carbo (q.v. 2) and Hortensius 
(q.v. 2) in defending Pompey. Leaving Rome ın time, 
he joined Sulla, conquered Sardinia for him and, 
as the oldest surviving senator (except for Perperna), 
became a pillar of the Sullan establishment, leading the 
opposition to Lepidus (q.v. 2) and proposing Pompcy’s 
special imperium against Sertorius (q.v.) (as he said) ‘pro 
consulibus’. Cicero still heard him in the Senate (urging, 
$ scems, the annexation of Egypt) and greatly admired 
im. 


J. van Ooteghem, Lucius Marcius Phihppus (1961). F. B. 
PHILIPPUS (5), Lucius Marcius (PW 76), son of (4), 
was governor of Syria (61-59 B.C.) and consul (56). He 
took no part in the civil wars. As second husband of Atia 
(1) he was stepfather to Octavian: in Mar. 44 they both 
tried to dissuade him from accepting the inheritance of 
Cacsar. In Jan. 43 he went as an emissary of the Senate 
to Antony. He was still alive in Aug. 43. Philippus (6) was 
no doubt his son by a marriage previous to that with Atia. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index; J. van Ooteghem, Lucius Marcus 
Philippus et sa famille (1961), 173 tl. A. M.; T.J. C. 


PHILIPPUS (6), Lucius Marcius (PW 77), son of (5), 
was tribune in 49 B.C., consul suffectus m 38, and governor 
of Spinn (34-332), whence he triumphed. Jt was probably 
he rather than his father who built the Porticus Philippi 
in Rome. He married Atia(2), younger sister of his father’s 
second wife. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see mdex; L. W. Shipley, Amer. Acad. Rome 1931. 
ee ae 


PHILIPPUS (7) of Thessalonica, who lived in Rome 
and may have been a rhetor, published about A.D. go a 
Garland of Greek poctic epigrarms written since Meleager 
(q.v. 2). This became one of the sources of the later Greek 
Anthology (q.v.), in which some eighty of his own poems 
survive, Most are adaptations of earher Greek epigrams; 
a few ure intercstine for their strangeness, such as a 
discription of Thessalian cowboys ‘bulldogging’ (Anth. 
Pal. 9. 543). 


Gow and Pave, 2628 fl Cichonus, Rom Stud. vin, 9 and 10; ÈE. 
Hirsch, Wiss. Zertscha Univ, Halle 1966, 40 f. G. H. 


PHILISCUS (1) (c. 400-325 v.c.), rhetorician from 
Miletus, who came to Athens and studied under Iso- 
crates. Elis works included a MiAnatakés and an Mupi- 
xTuoviros (probably political brochures) and a life of the 
orator Lycurgus. 


FGH in. 496 F Q. 


PHILISCUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, to whom the 
Suda assigns six plays (five being mythological burlesques; 
fourteen lines in a papyrus, PSI x. 1175, are doubtfully 
attributed to iòs yovat), 


FCG ii. 579 L; CAF il. 443 f. 


PHILISCUS (3) of Aegina (4th c. B.C.) came under the 
teaching of Diogenes of Sinope at Athens and joined 
the Cynic school. He is said to have taught Alexander the 
Great, but this is doubtful. Seven tragedies were ascribed 
to him in antiquity, and the ascriptions may well be 
correct. W. D.R. 


PHILISCUS (4) of Thessaly (c. A.D. 190-220), rhetori- 
cian, professor of rhetoric at Athens under Caracalla, 


PHILISTION of Locri, physician, a contemporary of 
Plato (c. 427-347), according to Callimachus the teacher 
of Eudoxus, illustrious in his art according to Plutarch, 
was the main representative of the Sicilian School of 
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medicine. Like Empedocles he assumed four elements, 
fire, air, water, earth, which he equated with the qualities 
hot, cold, moist, dry, and considered responsible for all 
bodily processes. Respiration he regarded as the cooling 
of innate heat. His interest in anatomy may be interred 
from the fact that the name acroc for certam veins was 
attributed to him. In the physiology of drinking he 
agreed with Plato, as Plutarch relates(2. 1047 c). Diseases 
he explained by the excess or deficiency of the four 
clements, by external causes hke wounds, climate, 
nourishment, or by changes in the bodily constitution, 
especially by difficulties of breathing, which he believed 
to occur all over the body. His book on dietetics must 
have been famous (half of the fragments preserved corme 
from it, 9-16). 

FRacmernts. M. Wellmann, Die Fragmente d Stkelischen Arzte 
(1901). Influence ot P., Wellmann, Hermes 1yoo. An influence on 
Plato w often assumed, A. k. Tuylor, A Commentary on Plato’s Tim. 
(1928), y, 599, 10. 1; F. M. Corntord, Plato's Cosmology (1937), 134; W. 
Jango: Drokles v. Karystos (1935), gf.;212,n 1()’. wentical with the 

*hilistion mentioned in the second Platonic Letter’), see alo Hl. 
Cherniss, Pluto (1950-7), Lush um 1959, no. 986, 1021 , the scarcity of 
the material makes Judgement cdufhcult. Whe Platome clement in the 
aetiology of disease in Plato's Timaeus in emphasized by H. W. Miller, 
TAPA 1962. For Philation, as contemporary of Plato in con- 
sequence of the new datung of Diocles, sec E. Diller, PW yix. 
2405. L. E. 


PHILISTUS of Syracuse (c. 430-356 B.c.), Sicilian 
historian who in his youth saw Gylippus rescue Syracuse 
(414) and took a prominent part for about forty years in 
supporting Dionysius 1 and 11. He assisted the former to 
become gencral and tyrant(405) and served as his counsel- 
lor and governor of Syracuse, but later quarrelled with 
him and was banished for an unknown period. Recalled 
by Dionysius IT he expelled Dion (366) and was ap- 
pointed admiral. Ie failed to intercept Dion’s expedition 
from Greece (357) and committed suicide after a naval 
defeat by Dion (356). 

The history (Żieda) in thirteen books was written 
during his exile. The first seven books dealt with Sicilian 
affairs from the car)iest times until 406, n period pre- 
viously covered by Antiochus of Syracuse; the remainder 
dealt with contemporary events from Dionysius I on- 
wards, This may explain the classification of the work in 
two parts by Alexandrine scholars under the titles J7epi 
JimeAcas and Tepi Avwrvoiov. Philistus was a competent 
historian and was rcgarded by Cicero, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Quintilian as an imitator of Thucy- 
dides, particularly on grounds of style, though criticized 
by Dionysius for lack of co-ordination in the arrangement 
of the work. Philistus became the chiet authority for the 
history of the West in the fourth century. He was sharply 
attacked by Timaeus on political grounds, but was the 
Jattcr’s main source for the fifth century and the tyrants; 
und the extensive use of his work by Ephorus 1s reflected 
in Diodorus Siculus. The history was popular with 
Cicero's contemporaries at a time of reaction in favour of 
Thucydides against the prose style of the Hellenistic 
period, and was uscd by Plutarch for his lives of Nicias 
and Dion. 


FG:H ii B. 556. G. L. B. 
PHILOCHORUS of Athens, the most famous and best 
known of the atthidographers. Born before 340 B.C. of a 
distinguished family, he held the official positions of 
pdyris kai iepookóros in 306. The list of his works con- 
tains twenty-seven titles and illustrates his extensive 
reading and capacity for research. 'The most important 
was the Atthis in seventeen books which reached 261/60. 
Philochorus seems to have been executed shortly after- 
wards by Antigonus Gonatas as a partisan of Ptolemy IT 
Philadelphus. 

Philochorus’ religious duties implied a close knowledge 
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of Athenian festivals and cults, and this was linked with 
an interest in the myths and history of Attica. His large 
literary output was mostly concerned with books on 
religious antiquities and customs. These are sparscly 
represented in the extant fragments almost all of which 
relate to the Atthis. This was mainly based on the Atthis 
of Androtion enlarged by his own knowledge and re- 
search, and was arranged on an annalistic framework. 
Unlike most atthidogruphers, and perhaps because the 
material had already appeared in other works, Philochorus 
dealt summarily with early Athenian history (books 1-2), 
passed on to the constitutional problems of Solon and 
Cleisthencs (book 3) and the fifth century (book 4), and 
with increasing detail devoted some two-thirds of his 
narrative to a survey of contemporary politics. He took 
cleven books to record the fifty-five years from the govern- 
ment of Demctrius of Phaleron to the Chremonidean 
War. The last seven books are almost entirely lost, prob- 
ably because they had little interest for Alexandrine 
scholars, who used Philochorus chiefly in explanation of 
the Attic orators, 

_ The style of the Atthis is plain and unattractive, but 
its chronological arrangement by kings and archons and 
the evidence of an eyewitness who was also interested in 
genuine rescarch established Philochorus’ position as an 
historian. His sources included Herodotus, ‘Thucydides, 
Theopompus, and Ephorus, but his frequent references 
to authorities are balanced by an independent judgement. 
His ‘Atthis against Demon’, a treatise criticizing his 
predecessor's Atthis, should probably be regarded as an 
n work rather than an abridged version of his own 

ttnis. 


rGH iii B, 328, and see s.v. ATTHIS. 


PHILOCLES, nephew of Aeschylus, wrote roo plays 
and defeated Sophocles on the occasion when the latter 
produced the Oedipus Tyrannus (Suda s.v., Arg. Soph. 
OT), but is frequently attacked by the comic poets (e.g. 
Ar. Vesp. 462; Thesm. 168, Cratin. fr. 292). His un- 
peman style earned him the nicknames Xoàń (Gall) and 
Apiw (son of Brine). His plays included a tetralogy, the 
Tlavéiovis, on the story of Tereus (schol. Ar. Av. 281). 


TGF 59—60. 
(1914), 238. 


PHILOCRATES, an Athenian statesman who initiated 
the peace negotiations with Philip II of Macedon after 
the fall of Olynthus (348 n.c.). He headed the first peace 
embassy and secured a place on it for Demosthenes, who 
had defended him in court (347-346). On the embassy’s 
return Philocrates proposed, and finally carried, a peace 
and alliance with Philip. He headed a second embassy 
to obtain Philip’s signature, returned to carry a proposal 
to implement the alliance, despite Demosthenes’ oppo- 
sition, and served on two more embassies to Philip, 
Prosecuted in 343 for corruption in the peace ncgotiations, 
Philocrates absconded and was condemned to death; 
his prudent policy had become unpopular. 


G. L. Cawkwell, Rev. Et. Gree. 1960, 416 R. 


PHILOCTETES, in mythology, son of Pocas (Od. 3. 
190) and leader of the seven ships from Methone and 
other towns of that region (J/. 2. 718), but left behind in 
Lemnos suffering from a snake-bite (ibid. 722-3). Homer 
says no more of him but that he returned safely from 
Troy (Od. ibid.); the Cypria (in Proclus) add that while 
the Greeks were on their way to Troy they sacrificed in 
Tenedos and there Philoctetes was bitten and left behind 
because of the stench of his wound. The Little Iliad 
continues the story. Odysseus captured Helenus, the 
Trojan prophet, and Icarned from him that Troy could 
not be taken unless Philoctetes was present; he therefore 


G. L. B. 


U. von Wiuamowitz, Anehylar Toler alan OES 
A. W. > 


N. G. L. H. 
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went to Lemnos with Diomedes and brought him. 
Tragedy (the Philoctetes of Sophocles survives, and plays 
on the subject were written also by Aeschylus and 
Euripides) gives further details. Philoctetes had the bow 
and arrows of Heracles (q.v.) given him (Soph. op. cit. 
Sor ff.) or his father (Apollod. 2. 160) for lighting the 
pyre on Mt. Octa. Without these Troy could not fall. 
He was therefore persuaded or tricked into coming (ın 
Soph. Odysseus’ companion is Neoptolemus (q.v. 1), 
whose honesty produces complications in the Plot), 
healed on arrival by Machaon (q.v.; Little Jad), and 
there killed Paris. Since he had hero-cults in more than 
one place (near Sybaris and at Macella, Iycophron 
919 ft., cf. [Aristotle], Mir. Ausc. 107) it was naturally 
said that he had wandered to Magna Graccia after leaving 
'Iroy and founded cities there; cf. Apollodorus in Strabo 
6. 254. H. J. R. 


PHILODAMUS, of Scarphea, author of a Pacan to 
Dionysus discovered at Delphi. The poem, of some 
150 lines in Aeolic metres, describes the birth and early 
travels of Dionysus and gives directions for his cult. 
Date 335-334 B.C. 

Pitre Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec, ù. 252-7; Powell, Coll. Alex. 
35—71. 

; TONT II. W. Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, 525 ff.; roa 


Barber, New Chapters 1. 42 f. 
PHILODEMUS (c. 110~. 40/35 B.c.), born at Gadara, 
died probably at Herculaneum; he came to Rome c. 75 
D.C. as a consequence of the First Mithridatic War and 
enjoyed there the favour and powerful friendship of the 
Pisones. One of them, IL. Calpurnius Piso (q.v. 5) Caesoni- 
nus (cos. 58), who was probably his disciple, presented 
him with a magnificent villa at Herculaneum. Cicero's 
somewhat ironical praise of Philodemus (Pis. 28. 68 ff.) 
shows that he was already well known in 55 n.c. His con- 
nexions with Piso brought Philodemus the opportunity of 
influencing the brilliant young student, of Greek litera- 
ture and philosophy who gathered around him and Siron 
at Herculaneum and Naples. In 44/3 B.C. he strongly 
opposed the policy of Antony, and aroused republican 
feelings in several of his disciples, as is shown by Varius’ 
De morte, Virgil’s Appendix, and the military career of 
Horace. Although his prose work was dull and colourless, 
Philodemus greatly surpassed the average literary stan- 
dard of the Epicureans. In his clegant but often indecent 
love cpigrams, some twenty-five of which are preserved 
in the Anthologia Palatina, he displays taste and ingenuity 
worthy of his fellow citizen Meleager. ‘The success of 
these poems is proved by the allusions to, and imitations 
of, them in several passages of Horace and Ovid. Although 
Cicero seems to imply that Philodemus’ main activity was 
poctry, he devoted himseif chiefly to the task of popular- 
izing Greek philosophy, which he dealt with systematic- 
ally and historically (ın his treatise gúvra$ıs Tøv didoospur, 
comprising an outline of the doctrines of Greck thinkers 
viewed from the standpoint of Epicureanism, 1n ten or 
more books). His work covered a wide field, including 
psychology, thcology, logic, ethics, aesthetics, and 
rhetoric. Particularly remarkable was his theory of art, 
which he conceived us an autonomous activity of the 
mind, independent ot morals and logic, and determined 
not by its content, but by its ucsthetic value. Though 
scarcely original as a philosopher, Philodemus achieved 
his great ambition of influencing the most learned and 
distinguished Romans of his age. No prose work of 
Philodemus was known until several rolls of' papyri, 
charred but partly legible, containing fragments of his 
writings, were discovered among the ruins of Piso’s villa 
at Herculaneum. 


Trars. No complete edition of Philodemus haa hitherto been 
published. His cpigramsa were edited with commentary by 
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G. Kaibel (1885). His prose worka, apart from the general editions of 
the Herculaneum papyn, in part appeared in the Teubner series 
(Sudhaus, Olivien, Jensen, Kemke, Wilke), and in part were cdited 
elsewhere by Gomperz (Herk. Stud. 1-11, 1865-6), Cronert (Kolotes 
u. Menedemus, 1906), Diels (Abh. Berl. Akad. 1915-16), Jensen 
(1923, Weidmann series), and A. Vogliano in Epicuri et Kpicureorum 
vee (1928). A lexicon Plhiulodemeum was published by C. J. Vooys 

zZ vols., 193 


). 

GFNEHAL vane Sursemihl, Gesch. Griech. Litt. Alex. it. 
267 ft ; Ucberweg-: Pruechter, Grundrtss 1. 439 f.; R. Philippson, 
PW wx. 2444 ff.; W. Cronert, Memoria Graeca Herculanensts (1903); 
Cichonius, om. Stud. For Philodemus' hte and villa, D. Comparetti, 
Mélanges Chatelain (1910), 118 ft.; for his theory of art, A. Rostagni, 
Scritti minor (19 55), 350 ff. and the introductiona to Rostagni's (1930) 
and C. O. Brink's (1963) commentaires on Horace’s Ars Poetica. 


PHILOLAUS of Croton or Tarentum (b. c. 470 B.C.), 
a Pythagorean, contemporary with Socrates. The authen- 
ticity of the ‘fragments’ is still debated, but there is inde- 
pendent evidence for crediting Philolaus with either the 
invention or the first published statement of the Pytha- 
gorean astronomy which displaced the earth from the 
centre of the universe in favour of a fire. The legend that 
Plato’s Timaeus was plagiarized from a book of Philolaus 
is probably as early us Aristoxenus (q.v.) but no earlier. 


Dicla, Vorsokr™. 1. 398. On the tragments, E. Frank, Plato und die 
sogenannten Pythagoreer (1924), 263 01.; contra, Zeller-Mondolfo, 
Filosoha dei Greci (1938), 1. 2. 304 iT., 367 AF. W. Burkert, Wersheit 


uud Wissenschaft (1902). G. E. L. O. 


PHILOLOGY, COMPARATIVE, in British English, 
denotes that branch of the study of language which, by 
comparison of different languages, strives to clucidate 
their (pre)history. The languages thus compared are said 
to be cognate and descended from a common ancestor, 
either known from records or unrecorded. The former is 
the case with the Romance languages whose ancestor is 
Latin; the latter ts the case with most European languages 
(with the exception of, e.g., Basque, and the Finno- 
Ugrian languages, e.g. Finnish, Hungarian) and such 
Asiatic languages as Sanskrit, Persian, and Armenian, 
whose prehistoric ancestor 1s the reconstructed Indo- 
European language (IE). 

Considerations of method demand that the comparative 
study be preceded by the historical study of language; it 
is essential that the history ot a given language, in the 
case of a classical scholar that of Latin or Greek, should 
be followed up us far back as possible before any attempt 
is made to draw comparisons with other languages. In 
Greck, in particular, there 1s ample room for a historical 
study, on account of the wealth of dialect material as well 
as the exceptionally long period of almost uninterrupted 
documentation. Such Attic forms as, e.g., yevn, prAc@y ure 
shown by Homeric Greek to be from yévea, ¢iAdwr, while 
np is from tiyzawr, and dialect evidence reveals that 
Attic yD is from an early tydovar, which itself derives 
from tyaoytt, The last form is not directly attested, and 
philologists indicate the fact that a form is reconstructed, 
and not actually found, by an asterisk: *raudovri. The 
beginning of the history of Greek, the earliest document 
of which had for millennia been Homer, was pushed 
back by about half a millennium in 1952 when M. 
Ventris showed that the Lincar B tablets were written in 
a very early form of Greek (see MINOAN SCRIPTS). The 
history of Latin begins about a thousand ycars later, in 
the latter half of the third century P.C., although philo- 
logists cun learn a good deal from the few epigraphic 
remains scattered over the centuries; but even the earliest, 
the so-called Praenestine fibula, does not take us back 
heyond c. 600 n.C. 

The comparative study and the historical study both 
require a familiarity with the general characteristics of 
language, which can only be studied on living languages. 
Excellent introductions to this study, descriptive linguis- 
tics, have been given by Bloomfield, Gleason, Hockett, 
Robins. They also deal with historical and comparative 
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linguistics, but for a more specialized treatment see 
Lehmann, Palmer (1), and Szemerényi (1) in the biblio- 
graphy below. 

2. Of these three branches of linguistic study— 
descriptive, historical, and comparative—only the first 
was to some extent discovered and practised by the 
ancients; the results of their studies are still with us in 
our Greek and Latin grammars. But it is undeniable that 
the ancients had no penchant for a comparative study— 
although the Greeks could have drawn on such languages 
as Persian, and even Indian—nor, what is more surpris- 
ing, for a historical study. Thus when Aristotle (Poetics 
21.10) saysthat Homeric mdAnos [nAniddew are lengthened 
from (his) moAews I/nAcidov, or that xpi, 5, and oy are 
shortened (from «pid, pa, opis), he reveals a false, be- 
cause thoroughly unhistorical, attitude, which persisted 
down to the last century. A glimmer of a truly historical 
approach can be seen in Ciccro’s discussion of hostis 
(Off. 1. 37), while ‘comparison’ leads to the (false) deriva- 
tion of Latin from Greek in the first century n.C. 

But modern historical and comparative linguistics owes 
its being to a closer study of Sanskrit, the literary and 
scholarly language of India almost down to our own day. 
After some tentative statements by earlier scholars, and 
especially after Sir William Jones’s paper (1786) asserting 
the affinity of Sanskrit to the Classical languages, it was 
Franz Bopp who ın his work on the Verbal Inflection of 
Sanskrit compared with Greek, Latin, Persian and 
Germanic (1816, re-edited in English in 1820) proved by 
a close comparison of the various verbal forms that the 
languages mentioned inherited thcir system from a com- 
mon ancestor, From this foundation-ycar of comparative 
philology almost to the end of the last century research 
concentrated on comparison, and, after a revolutionary 
upheaval initiated in the late seventies, found its codifica- 
tion in the still unsurpassed work of Brugmann (1). As a 
result it was established that the IE group cmbraced 
Indian and Iranian (forming Aryan), and Armenian in 
Asia, Greek, Latin (with Oscan and Umbrian), Celtic, 
Germanic, Balto-Slavic, and Albanian in Europe; less 
important and poorly known members are Phrygian, 
'Thracian, Illyrian (with Messapic), and Venctic. The 
twentieth century brought to light two further groups, 
unknown before: Anatolian in Asia Minor (Hittite and 
Luwian being especially important), and Tokharian in 
Central Asia. The detailed study of all these languages 
has led to spectacular results in all fields of: linguistic 
study, and the following survey attempts to outline the 
varicty of problems encountered, special regard being 
had to the classical languages. 

3. PHoNoLocy. A close study of the word-shapes 
throughout the centuries has revealcd that the ultimate 
components of words, the sounds, show a regularity in 
their behaviour which is unparalleled in any other branch 
of the humanitics. If a sound in a given word changes 
between two points of time, then, as a rule, the sound 
changes in the same way in all the words in which it ap- 
peared. ‘Sound laws are without exceptions’ was the 
slogan of the 1870s, and, in spite of the great theoretical 
and practical misgivings voiced ever sincc, the thesis has 
been found correct and indispensable, although the condi- 
tions must be stated very carefully. Thus an 1E bh, pre- 
served in Sanskrit only, invariably appears in Greek as 
¢ (i.e. p+h in the Classical Period), while in Latin in 
initial position we find f- but internally -b-. Cf. Skt. 
bhratar- ‘brother’: Gk. ġpárnp : Latin fräter, but Skt. 
lubh-yati ‘desires’ : Lat. lubet. Even more complex is the 
development of 1E dh : Greek always presents 0 (= t+h) 
while Latin has initially f- but internally -d- and -b-, the 
latter before or after an r, after u and before l. Cf. Skt. 
dhiima- ‘smoke’ : Gk. @upés : Lat. fümus; Skt. madhyas 
‘middle’ : Lat. medius: but Gk. épvOpds : Lat. ruber; Ske 
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tidhar ‘udder’ : Lat. uber, etc. Conversely, Greek shows 
bewildcring variety in the representation of the so- 
called IE labiovelars (velar sounds of the English k g 
type with lip-rounding). In historical Greek they merged 
with the well-known labial, dental, and velar sounds, but 
in the Linear B script they still have distinct signs, so 
that the development must have taken place after the 
Mycenaean period. To take a simple case, Latin quis quid 
obviously corresponds to Gk. ris ri, that 1s to say while 
Latin preserves an LE k as gu, Greek changed it to 7. But 
this occurred only before i or e(cf. Lat. -que : Gk. 7e). 
Before a or o Gk. shows v, cf. the interrogative forms 
wd0ev mdre morepos, etc., from IE *kwo-. This explains the 
connexion between 7ivw and mown, so obvious seman- 
tically (pay—payment, fine), and so disconcerting when 
the sounds are compared; yet t-/7o- represent the 
regular developments from IE *#*kvi- and *ko1-. 
Whercas the consonants, apart from the fairly stable 
liquids (J r) and nasals (m n), show a lesser or greater 
degree of variability, the basic vowels of IE (a e10 u, 
short and long) are fairly faithfully preserved in the 
classical languages, in Latin in first syllables at least. Cp. 


a IE *agò ‘I drive’ Gk. dyw Lat. avd 

Ai *mdler ‘mother’ pedrnp mater 

e #bher ‘I carry’ pépw fera 

é “plé- ‘full’ TrA-pns plé-nus 

o #oktö ‘eight’ OKTW acto 

6 do- ‘give’ d@pov dé-num, etc. 


Particularly interesting are the so-called sonants of the 
IE parent language, which in the classical languages 
develop differently und at first sight show no similarity. 
In IE, the liquids and nasals could (like the vowels) form 
the centre of a syllable (could be syllabic or sonant) if 
they were placed between other consonants; the sounds 
were similar to the English -on in button, or -/e in bubble, 
etc. The IE sonant liquids are preserved in one language, 
in Sanskrit, where we often find syllabic or sonunt r 
(transcribed as p); cp. mrta- ‘dead’, krp- ‘body’, ete. In 
the classical languages the sonant liquids: of IE (/ r) 
always develop a vowel, either in front of them (Lat. ul 
ur or ol or; Gk. aA ap) or after them (Gk. Aa pa). ‘Thus Skt. 

ksa- ‘beur’ corresponds with Gk. apxros but Lat. ur(c)sus. 
I'he sonant nasals are preserved in no language; their 
discovery is due to Brugmann (2), and is of particular 
importance for the classical languages. The Grecian 
knows that Teivw (Tev-) : Ta-Tós, kTEivw (KTEV-) 2 E-KTA-TO, 
etc., are frequent interrclations but he can find no rational 
explanation for them. The Sanskritist will find similar 
alternatives in Skt. tan- ‘stretch’ : ta-tds, han- ‘kill’: 
ha-tds, etc. Brugmann pointed out that the relation of 
el-u : (mpds)-t-70s, gevy- : dux-rds, showed that the 
verbal adjective was formed from the weak root which 
lost its e (nil-grade); that Tev- rev- were therefore 
expected to form tn-tos, ktn-tos, with a syllabic nasal (p) 
which obviously developed into a in Greek (and Sanskrit) 
but en in Latin. This at once explained why the aorist of 
mevO- ‘suffer’ was €-71a0-ov (cf. efuyov). Similarly, the 
aorist of d¢pxopa: wus edpaxoy (from -dpk-), that of méphw, 
¢mpaQov (from -prth-), ctc. In contrast to dyovrat dyovTo, 
the athematic xetuac forms xefatac xetaro whose -atui 
-aro represents -ntai, -nto. In LE, the acc. sg. had the 
ending -m, cf. rosa-m. But after a consonantal stem, -m 
had to become syllabic (-m) which ın Greck gave -a, in 
Latin -em; hence, 70d-a, but ped-em, in contrast to vópo-v 
with -v from -m and eru-m. The same applies to d€«-a: 
dec-em, €nr-a : sept-em, etc. 

The most remarkable achievement of rescarch over the 
last century has been to show that such exact phonetic 
correspondences can be found between all IE languages. 
They are often at their clearest between the classical 


languages. 
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4. Morpnso.ocy. The same detailed agreement obtains 
between inflectional patterns of the classical languages, 
and their cognates. The declension of familia, with the 
old gen. familids (retained ın class. pater familias), closely 
corresponds to that of ot«ia -äv -ās -at. A most striking 
agreement exists between familidrum and early olxtawy 
(lonic -éwv, Attic -ov), in which -drum and -wv both 
represent -dsdm. Equally close parallels can be observed 
in the other declensions, the pronouns, the verbal 
inflections, etc. 

Inflectional patterns also reveal another great force 
at work in the history of languages: side by side with, 
and often against, the sound laws work formal patterns, 
which may produce unexpected results. As we have just 
seen, the old gen. sg. of Latin @-stems was in -ds. But 
already in Old Latin, the norm 1s -da-i (later -at, ~ae), 
obviously on the model of the o-stem gen. (domun)i. 
Conversely, the original o-stem gen. plural in -um which 
survives into classical times in the prosaic triumuzrum 
liberum talentum and poctic deum diuom., etc., was replaced 
on the analogy of the d-stems by -drum: dedrum sociorum 
after dedrum, etc. Analogy is also a potent force in the 
manifold transformations of the mbherited system of 
numerals. One interesting example is the gradual spread 
of the ending of decimus to all the subscquent ordinals, 
such as vicéns-imus (instead of “vic énsus) tricés-imus down 
to millesimus; sec Szemerény! (2). 

For a detailed study of the phonology and morphology 
of the classical languages, excellent guides are Buck, 
Meillet-Vendryés; for Laun, Kent (1, 2); for Greek, 
Lejeune, Chantraine (1); tor Homeric Greek in particular, 
Chantraine (2), Palmer (2). The more ambitious student 
will have to turn to Leumann-Ilofmann and Schwyzer- 
Debrunner. 

§ Syntax. The case-system of the classical languages 
represents a gradual reduction of an earlier richer system of 
(at least) eight cases, found as such in Sanskrit only, The 
contraction means that some cases now combine func- 
tions that carlier had distinct expressions (syncretism); 
hence the apparently contradictory functions performed 
by, e.g., the Latin ablative. One of the exciting discoveries 
of'direct relevance to Greek syntax cleared up the curious 
Greek rule that after a neuter plural subject the verb 1s 
in the sangular: péda kai avea ytyverar. Although un- 
known to Latin, the rule was inherited from LE as 1s clear 
from its observance in early Indian and Iranian. J. 
Schmidt showed that its basis was the fact that the neuter 
plurals were originally collective singulars. The curious 
rule that uncmphatic words (c.g. particles, pronouns) 
take the second place ın the sentence was shown to be a 
general IE feature in a brilhant paper by Wackernagel 
(1). Many aspects of the use of moods can only be cleared 
up by the comparaust, cf. c.g. Gonda. 

The claborate sentence construction of the classical 
languages, ın which hypotaxis seems the dominant 
feature, can in many cases be shown to be hased on a 
shift of earlier paratactic constructions. Earlier juxta- 
positions such as timeo—ne veniat ‘I am atraid—-may he 
Not come’, timeo—ut veniat ‘how could he come’, were 
shifted in meaning, rather illogically to our {celing, to 
‘I am afraid that he might (not) come’; the same explana- 
tion applies to doBodpat u) (où) EAD. Similar shifts occur 
with words clearly indicating dependence, usually from 
a concrete meaning towards a more abstract one. Gk. iva 
originally meant ‘where’ and, depending on the meaning 
to be conveyed, its verb could be in various moods. With 
the indicative, iva always retained the original meaning: 
ev dyopd ... iva Udy moddol dxnxoaa (Pl. Ap. 17 c). But 
with the subjunctive or optative iva assumed a final 
nuance, which became its main function in classical 
times. The transition can be seen in, e.g., Iliad 3. 130: 
côp 10... . iva OdoxeAa épya idna ‘come here where you 
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might see...’ i.e. ‘so that you...’. Both iva and espe- 
cially final ut are elegantly illuminated by Leumann (1). 

For a systematic exposition of the syntax of the classical 
languages on a historico-comparative basis see Meillet- 
Vendryés, Wackernagel (2), tor both classical languages; 
Schwyzer—Debrunner ii, Humbert for Greek; Palmer 
(3, ch. 10), Ernout~-Thomas, for Latin. 

6. Etymotocy. The origin of words has always 
exerciscd some speakers at any rate. Greek philosophers 
at one time hoped to get to the essence of things by a 
linguistic anulysis; Plato’s Cratylus both illustrates the 
method and shows its futility. But, even though philo- 
sophers felt disappointed, philologists went on for cen- 
turies seeking the original, true meaning of any given 
expression. ‘he ancients’ wilful interpretations (e.g. 
Aelius’ derivation of volpes from volat pedibus, or lepus 
from leut-pés ‘light-foot’) are of course useless today but 
only because from the beginning of the last century plenti- 
ful material has become available from cognate languages. 
To be sure, comparatists of the early nineteenth century 
still hoped to recover the original meaning; thus pater 
was interpreted either as ‘protector’ (ct. Skt. pã- ‘protect’) 
or as ‘provider, nourisher’. Gradually, however, ctymo- 
logy came to ussume its modern meuning: we now strive 
to recover the earliest form and meaning of a given word, 
without hoping always to be able to recover the ‘oninal’ 
meaning. 'loday we know our limitations and are ready to 
stop when we cannot legitimately go further. 

This does not mean that comparative philology has not 
cleared up many problems which would have remained 
insoluble within Latin or Grech. The word mown, men- 
tioned above, would hardly be analysable in Greck. T'he 
comparatist can show that it derives from 1E *RU'o1-nd, 
represented also by Lithuanian kaina ‘price’, Slavic céna 
“d.’, iraman kaina ‘punishment’; what is morc, he can 
show that thts noun derives from a verbal root *k1- ‘to 
pav’ which survives in rvw. The research of a century has 
succeeded in amassing a vast corpus of firmly established 
etymologies, conveniently listed in etymological diction- 
arics (Ernout-MecilJet, Walde—Hofmann; Borsacq, Frisk). 

Itis by paying close attention to phonctic laws, to the 
imphed change of meaning, and to the morphological 
problerns, especially the problems of word-formation 
that the modern ctymologist can hope to get beyond his 
precursors; see Szemerényi (3-4). Here agun, it would 
be tutile to look to cognate languages before clearing up 
the history of a word or a word-group within the language 
concerned: historical study must precede the comparative 
study. In Grech in particular much useful work has been 
done in this field (e.g. ‘the history of «Aeos’ or ‘the verbs 
of seeing in Greek’, etc.), but much remiuins to be done, 
especially in Latin. 

7. HisTroRY OF THE LANGUAGE. ‘The prehistory and the 
history of the phonology and grammar by no means 
exhaust the problems confronting the student. The study 
of the lexicon, sketched out ın (6), also remains incomplete 
if it is directed solely to the vocabulary inhersted from IE. 
Every language, of necessity, is exposed to the influence 
of its environment. This manifests itself most clearly in a 
number of borrowings. ‘These loan-words are taken over 
either from an autochthonous population with a high 
civilization, conquered by the invaders (the Grecks 
borrowed many words from the Aegean population), or 
by the autochthonous population from the conquerors 
whom they manage to absorb (French is Latin with a 
good many Germanic elements), or from neighbouring 
populations. The latter 1s often the case with Latin which 
absorbed many Greek (Ernout) but also Oscan und 
Umbrian dialect words. I.ess easy to pin down is foreign 
influence affecting the phonology and grammar, although 
it must be postulated. 

Since the classical languages are descended from IE, 
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and IE certainly was not spoken either ın the Balkan 
peninsula or in Italy, it follows that the classical languages 
were brought there by invaders. This 1s the first lesson 
taught by comparative philology, and ıt is of fundamental 
importance. Further, since Latin and Greek were brought, 
in an embryonic state at any rate, from the IE homeland, 
one might ask whether they had been closely related 
there. ‘l‘he classicist would be inclined to assume that 
this must have been the case. But the comparatist can 
show that Greek has hardly any real agreements with 
Latin—beyond sharing a common inheritance—while it 
has many striking features m common with Indian 
and Iranian, such as the augment, the prohibitive *mé, 
the more recent comparative formation (-tepo-, Skt. 
-fara-), etc. Latin, on the other hand, shows clear con- 
nexions with Celtic and Germanic, but hardly any special 
agreements with Greck, except perhaps the quite unusual 
change of the JE mediae aspiratae (bh dh gh) to voiceless 
aspirates (ph th kh); see Szemerényi (5, p. 11 £.). 

The prehistoric influences between various LE, and 
perhaps non-IE, groups [Porzig; Palmer (3), ch. i) are 
merely a prelude to the environmental exposures in the 
historical habitats. But the internal history of the classical 
languages, ın particular the development of the literary 
languages in Greece and Rome were just as, 1f not more, 
Important factors, especially in Greece where the local 
dialect, in which a genre tirst took shape, had a lasting 
hold on that genre. The problems have been given 
masterly presentations by Meillet (1, 2) and Palmer (3). 


"The works indicated in the text by the authors’ names are here 
listed ir alphabetical order; ditterent works by the sume author are 
distinguished by numbcis in brackets. 

L. Bloomheld, Language (1933); È. Doisacg, Dictionnaire étymo- 
logique dc la langue grecque (1950); K. Brugmann, (1) Grundriss der 
vergleichenden Grammatik dev indogermamschen Sprachen 1. n. 1-4 
(1896-1916): (2) Curtis’ Studien 9 (1877), 285 {.; C. D. Buck, Com- 
poraini Grammar of Greek and Latin? (1962); J. Chadwick, The 

elustory of the Greck Language, CAH? i, ch. xxoux; P. Chantrinne, 
(1) Morphologie historique du grec? (1964), (2) Grammaire homérique 
(1958), n (1953); A. Dinout, Aspects du vocabularre latin (1954); A. 
lanour A. Meillet, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue linne 
(rosy), A. Ernout-F. Thomas, Syntaxe latme? (1954); H. Frsk, 
Griechrec hes etymologisches Worterbuch i (1900); i in course of publica- 
uon; EL. A. Gleason, An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics (1955); 
J. Gonda, The Character of the 1E Moods (1956), C. F. Hockett, 4 
Course m Modern Linutstict (1958); J. Humbert, Syntaxe precu? 
(1054); R.G Kent, (1) The Sounds of Latim (1945); (2) The Forms of 
Latin (1946), W. P. Lehmann, Historical Linguistu s: an Irntroduc- 
tion (1902); M. Lejeune, Traite de phonctique grecque? (1955), M. 
Leumann, Al Schr. (1959), 57 tl; M. Leumann-j. B. Hotmano- 
Szantyr, Lateinische Grammatik imn. 1-2 (1964-4); A. Meiller, (1) 
alpercu d'une historre de la langue grecque? (1905); (2) Esquisse d'une 
hustaire de la langue latine’ (1948); A. Meillet—J. Vendryès, Traste de 
grammaire comparée des languis classiques? (1953); L. R Palmer, (1) 
An Introduction to Modern Linguistics (1930); (2) "The Language of 
Homer’, A Companion to Homer (1903), 75 £1.3(3) The Latin Language 
(1954); W. Porzig, Die Ghiederung des indopermanischen Sprarhgebiets 
lisp; R. H. Robins, Gen ral Lingursties (1964); J, Schmidt, Die 
Phoalbhildung der indogermanischen Neutra (1889); FE. Schwyzer- 
A. Debrunner, Griechische Granmattik in (1934-50); m (indexes by 
D. J. Georgacas, 1953); O. J. L. Szemerényi, (1) Trends and Tusks in 
Comparative Philology (1962); (2) Studies in the I; system of numerals 
(Lleidelbergz, 1960); (4) ‘Prinuples of Etymological Research in the 
IE Languages’, Innsbruckery Beitròàge zur AKulturwissenschaft 1962, 
175 fF ; (4) Syncope in Greek and IE and the Nature of 1E Accent 
(Naples, 1964); (5) “The TE mediae aspiratac in Latin and Italic’, 
Archivum Languisticum 4. 27 l., 99 ff.; 5. 1 H (1952-3) J. Wucker- 
nagel, (1) ‘Ober em Gesetz der indogermanischen Wortstellung’, 
Indogermanische Forschungen 1892, 333 tt; (2) Vorlesungen uber 
Syntax mit besonderer Herticksichtiyung von Griechisch, Lateinisch und 
Deutsch? ı 1926) n (1928); A. Walde-J. B. Hoimann, Luteimisches 
etymologisches V4 érterbuch i-in (1930-56). O. J. L. S. 


PHILOMELA (@..o7)Aa). Pandion, king of Athens, had 
two daughters, Procne (porrn) and Philomela, of whom 
the former was married to his ally, Tereus, king of Thrace, 
son of Ares. Tereus, pretending that Procne was dead, 
asked that Philomela might be sent to him, and on her 
arrival raped or seduced her and then cut out her tongue 
to prevent her telling. She contrived to send her sister 
a piece of embroidery on which she had woven her story. 
Procne found her and took revenge on Tereus by serving 
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him at a meal with the flesh of his and her child Itys. 
Finding this out, he pursued the women, but the gods 
turned him into a hoopoe, Procne into a nightingale, and 
Philomela into a swallow (a Jater tradition, represented 
in Latın authors, reverses these last two). 
Apollod. 3. 193 ff.; Ov. Met. 6. 424 fi. H. J. R. 
PHILOMELUS, Phocian commander in the Third 
Sacred War (q.v.). Elected strategos autokrator of Phocis 
at the threat of war, he seized Delphi (summer 356 u.C.), 
raised 5,000 mercenaries, defeated the Locrians and 
Bocotians in the winter, and allied Phocis with Athens 
and Sparta. In autumn 355, when the Amphictiony 
declared a Sacred War on Phocis, Philomelus used 
temple funds to raise 10,000 men; in 354 he defeated the 
Thessahans and defended southern Phocis until he was 
defeated and committed suicide near Neon (late autumn 
354). An able diplomatist and gencral, he based Phocian 

power on mercenaries and the Delphic monies. 
N. G. L. H. 


PHILON (1) of Eleusis (4th c. »B.c.), architect. He 
designed the arsenal at Piracus, and added a porch to 
the Telesterion at Eleusis. The former building was 
destroyed by Sulla, and no vestiges of it have been 
identified; but we possess a detailed specification (7G u”. 
1668). His books on the arsena), and on the proportions 
of sacred buildings (Vitr. 7 pracf.), have not survived. 
Hi. W.R. 


PHILON (2) of Byzantium (PW 48), writer on techno- 
logy (probably late 3rd century n.c.), was an umitator of 
Ctesibius (q.v.), and was himself used by Heron (q.v.). 
He wrote a compendium of technology (zyxavcK7 averages) 
in nine (?) books. Of this there are preserved: book 4, 
BeAorrouxad, on the construction of war-catapults; book 5, 
mvevparica (in Arabic translation), on the construction of 
siphons and other devices worked by the action of air 
and fluids; parts of book 7, mapacxevaorixd, and of book 
4, modopxytixd, on the construction of offensive and 
defensive works and other measures to be taken in case of 
a siege. The lost book 6, on automata-making, is referred 
to by Heron (Opera Omma, ed. Schmidt, 1. 404 ff.). 
Though not uninterested in theory (sec the introduction 
to the Pneumatica), his primary concern 1s the construc- 
tion of devices for usc or amusement. 

Eutocius (Comm. in Arch. de Sph. et Cyl. 60-2 
Heiberg?) informs us of a solution by Philon to the prob- 
icm of finding two mean proportionals (‘doubling the 
cube’). It is essentially the same as the solutions by Apol- 
Jonius and Heron. Philon refers to this (Belopoeica 7) as 
coming from book 1. 


Epitions. Belopoerca, ed. H, Diels and E. Schramm (with Germun 
transl.), Abh. Berl, Akad. 1918, Phil.-hist. KI. Nr. 16. Pneumatica, 
ed. Carra de Vaux (with French transl ), in Notwes et extrarts des 
manuscrits XXXViii, 1 (1904), 27 ff. A medieval Latin partial transla- 
tion was published by V. Rose, Anecdota Graeca et Graecolatina 2 
(Kerlin, 1870, repr. Amsterdam, 1963), 297 ff., and in Herons Opera 
Omna i. 458 ff. Parasceuastica and Pulivrcetica, ed. H. Diels and E. 
Schramm (with German transl.), Abh. Berl. Akad. 1919, Vhil.-hiat. 
KI. Nr. 12. 

Lirr AND Works. De Rochas and Graux in Rev. Phil. 1879, 91 fi. 

ComMrENr. Pneumatica: A. G. Drachmann, Kfesthros, Philon and 
Heron (Copenhagen, 1948), 41 ff. Doubling the cube: leath, Hist of 
Greek Maths i. 262 ff. G. J.T. 


PHILON (3, PW 40) OF LARISSA (160/59-c. 80 
R.c.), the last undisputed head of the Academy. (The 
term ‘New Academy’ was applied to the sceptical 
Academy first by Antiochus of Ascalon. ‘Middle’ and 
‘Fourth’ Academy are later doxographical terms.) Philon 
studied for eight or nine years in his home town under 
Callicles, a pupil of Carneades, before he went to Athens 
at the age of 24 to study under Clitomachus, whom he 
succeeded as head of the Academy in 110/109 B.C. In 88, 
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during the Mithridatic wars, he left for Rome, where he 
numbered among his pupils Catulus, father and son, and 
Cicero, who became his most devoted pupil and follower. 
About this tıme, his controversy with Antiochus of 
Ascalon led to a break within the school and to Antiochus’ 
assumıng the leadership. Philo probably remained in 
Rome, where he died some time before 79 B.C. 

Although Philon published many books, none of them, 
or their titles, have survived, and we know nothing about 
their form. Some of his teachings are represented in a 
long passage in Stobaeus and in Cicero’s own specches 
in the Academicus Primus and Lucullus. It is possible that 
he is the source of book IT] of Cicero’s De Natura Deorum 
and of book IV and part of book V of his De Fintbus. The 
attempt to claim him as the source of Cicero’s Tusculans 
is unconvincing. 

Like his predecessors, Philon was a representative of 
the sceptical Academy of Arcesilaus in the somewhat 
milder version of Carneades. Against the Stoic theory of 
truth he maintained the sceptical principle of acaraAnpia 
(the impossibility of certain knowledge), admitting also 
the Carneadean modification that some things, though 
still not certain, are more convincing (avd, probabila) 
than others. The concept of évapyeta (perspicuity), 
which he is probably the first to usc, 18 perhaps only a 
variant on the Carnecadcan term. 

Philon divided moral philosophy into four main parts: 
(1) mpotpernxos (Adyos)—exhortation to philosophical 
activities; (2) wepi ayabav xai xaxa@v—the general nature 
of good and evil; (3) mepi veAGw—on the various philo- 
sophicul doctrines of the highest good; (4) mepi Biav— 
on the various sorts of happy life—the latter subdivided 
into tds and modtrexds—what Aristotle called Ethics 
and Politics. ‘I'his, however, 1s probably not so much a 
positive doctrine as a general typological study of the 
various ethical doctrines mn existence, not unlike the 
famous division of Carneades (Cic. Fin, 5. 16 ff.). 

In Rome, Philon taught some rhetoric (Cic. Tusc. 2. 
9), but probably concentrated on the phisvsophical part, 
the ‘topics’ rather than on rhetorical techniques (Cic. 
De Or. 4. 110). 

Despite modern tendencics to see him as an eclectic 
with some positive doctrines to teach, there is no clear 
evidence that Philon was ever anything but a sceptic, 
who firmly believed in the continuity of scepticism in 
the Academy ever since Plato himself—though he was 
probably prepared to admit that some dogmatic teachings 
are more consistent and ‘probable’ than others. 

Sources. Acad mdex Herc. xxxn; Cic. Acad. Pr. and Luc. passim; 
Stob. Ael. 2.7.2; Seat Emp. Pyr. 1.235; Numen. ap. Euscb Pruep. 
Evang 14. 8 b; Augustine, Contra Academuos 3. 41. Modem 
Discussions: Brochard, Les Scepticques grecs v. (1887), 189 fT., Zeller, 
Phi. d. Gr., 111. 1 609 ff.; Oberweg-Praechter, Grurulriss (1877-83), 
465 F ; 460 f., 142%, R. Plirzel, Unters. zu Ciceros Philas. Schriften i. 
342 tF., R. Philippson, Symb. Osl. 1945, 16 ff. J.G. 
PHILON (4), commonly known as Philo Judaeus 
(c. 30 B.C.-A.D. 45), spent all his life in his native city of 
Alexandria and became head of its Jewish community, 
which he represented on the delegation sent to Rome in 
A.D. 39-40 to ask exemption from the duty of worshipping 
the Emperor. This is the only incident from the life of 
Philo of which anything is known; it is related at length 
in his pamphlet Legatio ad Gaium. Here and in his In 
Flaccum, a similar treatise of eurlier date, Philo tries to 
show that God is mindful of His people and punishes 
with death their persecutors (1.e. the Roman prefect of 
Egvpt and the Emperor). These works exerted a lasting 
influence upon early Christian literature, e.g. upon 
the De mortibus persecutorum; the latter took over from 
Philo the idea that persecutors themselves are responsible 
for evoking the inevitable punishment which, by God’s 
judgement, eventually overwhelms them. Philo cannot, 
however, be considered as an enemy of Hellenistic and 
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Roman civilization merely because he was opposed to the 
worship of the Emperor Gaius; for besides speaking of 
Augustus and Tiberius in very high terms of praise, and 
adapting formulas of the Hellenistic ruler-cult to the 
praise of the Jewish patriarchs, he casts the traditions of 
judaism into the literary forms of Greek allegory. Modern 
scholars have often overestimated the extent of Philo's 
indebtedness to Judaism, esepcially to the Alexandrian 
school. In fact, he owes far more to Greek philosophy, 
and his very efforts to demonstrate a substantial similarity 
between Hellenic and Jewish doctrines are a proof of his 
Hellenistic character. His main sources were indisputably 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, above all Posidonius; 
the extent of his indebtedness to Neopythagoreanism, 
although great, is now difficult to estimate. Despite his 
scanty originality as a philosopher, Philo played a very 
important role in the history ot ancient thought us 
a mediator between Hellenistic philosophy und both 
Christianity and Neoplatonism. Not only did the author 
of the De mortibus persecutorum and Plotmus borrow from 
him, but St. Augustine probably derived from Philo his 
theory of the two cities, which 1s merely an application of 
Philo’s dualism to the realm of politics. Nevertheless, 
Philo did not bridge the gulf between the world of God 
and the world of matter, since, had matter been created 
by God, the existence of evil would be inexplicable. ‘lo 
establish an artificial connexion between the two worlds 
Philo introduced intermediary beings representing the 
different aspects of God’s existence and thought. With 
these God communicates only through an intermediary, 
which Philo calls Logos and is careful to distinguish from 
God hirnself: the word T.ogos refers to God in so far as 
Ihs existence ts conceived us pure thought, while the 
word God merely indicates His essence as pure Being. 
Man's duty ıs to conform to the will of God, not only by 
living according to Hts law, but by ‘secing’ Him. ‘Chis 
supreme achievement, the discovery of the essence of 
God, can be reached only by means of ‘ecstasy’, which 
Philo thinks ol as an act of grace. But worship and purity 
of hfe and mind enable man to succeed in achieving 
communion with God in lhis existence as thought. ln 
Philo’s system the soul of man 1s ultimately dependent 
on the grace of God and cannot enjoy communion with 
Him by a spontaneous activity of love unassisted by 
grace. 

Trxis. Best complete edition: Cohn, Wendland, Reiter (ed. mayor, 
7 vok , 1896-1930; ed minor, b vols., 1896 1915). Ed. T. Mangey 
(London, 2 vols., 1742). Œuvres, ed. R. Amaldıiız, C Mondésert, 
und J. Powlloux (1901 if.). English ‘Translation. Locb (10 vols., 
1929 f ). krogments, ed. J. Rendel Hiris (1886). The In Flaccum 
edited with an bistoncal commentary by H. Box (1939), Legutio ad 
Gaum, by E, M. Smallwood (1901 

ù R. Goodenough, An Introduction to Philo Judaeus (1962); H. A. 
Wolison, Phila, 2 vols (U.S A 1947) Bibhography (by H. L. Good- 
bart and ÈE R. Goodenough) in appendix to E. R. Goodenough, The 
Politics of Philo Judaeus( 19038), also, L H. Feldman, ‘Scholarship on 
Plalo and Josephus (1937-59), Cl. Weekly hv, 1901, 281 fl, lv 46 ff., 
209 A Most important works on Philo. ). Drummond, Philo Judaeus 
(2 vols., IS88), É. Herrot, Phlon Ie Juif (898), J. Martin, Philon 
(1907); É. Bréhier, Les Idees philosophiques et religiuses de Philon? 
(1925), T, H Billings, The Platomsm of Philo (1919); | Heinemann, 


Philos gruch. u. judische Bildung (1932); M. Pohlenz, Al. Schr. 
(1965), 1. 305 ff. P.T. 


PHILON (5) of Byblos (A.D. 64-141) composed in Greek 
a learned work of euhemeristic character in which for the 
Phoenician religion he cites at length, as he alleges, from 
the Phoenician Sanchuniathon, who had devoted a 
treatise in his own language to theogony, cosmogony, 
and the origins of civilization, Extensive fragments of 
Philon have been preserved by Eusebius in his 
Praeparatio evangelica (1. 9. 22 ff.) with a parallel in 
‘Theodoret. These fragments have now been critically 
republished, along with translation, extensive essays, 
and full bibliography, by C. Clemen, ‘Die phonikische 
Religion nach Philo von Byblos’, Mittetlungen d. 
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vorderastatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft xlii, pt. 3 (1939). 
Over Philon’s alleged translation there has been long 
dispute, distinguished scholars hke Baudissin regarding 
it as a fraud. But the extraordinary recent discoveries 
at Ras Shamra, ancient Ugarit, on the Syrian coast north 
of Luodicea-Latakia, of fourteenth-century B.c. docu- 
ments, 1n alphabetic cuneiform script, and of Hebraic 
language, containing lengthy mythological texts, epic, 
choric, etc. (published for the most part in Syria since 
1929), have proved conclusively that Sanchuniathon 1s 
doubtless a verity in view of the many correspondences 
between him and these fresh texts and of the picture of 
the lush development of Phoenician mythology by the 
middle of the second millennium. 

Philon also wrote a ‘Pryatixov (paradigm of verb- 
flexions), and a dictionary of synonyms (the probable 
source of the Byzantine Pscudo-Ammonius). He was 
much used by Hesychius of Milctus. See also SAN- 
CHUNIATHON, 

FGrH 790. O. Fissfeldt, Ras Schamra u Sanchuniathon (1939), 


esp. 79 ff; A. Jirku, AKanaandtsche Mythen u. Epen aus Ras 
Schamra-Ugarnit (1962). Ps. RE 


PHILONIDES, Athenian comic poet, produccd Aristo- 
phanes’ Wasps, Amphiaraus, and Frogs; we have three 
titles of his own plays, and he may be the ®.A[ who won 
first prize at the City Dionysia c. 410 Hc. UG ir. 2325. 
64). It is stated by hyp. 1 Ar. Vesp. that he won first 
prize with L/poaywyv at the Lenaea in 422 B.C., but [I poayay 
is everywhere else attributed to Aristophanes. 

FCG i. 421 i; CAF 1. 254 ff.; FAC i. 564 ff. K. J. D. 
PHILOPAPPUS, Syrian prince, Roman consul (a.n. 
109), and Athenian archon. His sepulchral monument, 
crected between 114 and 116, stands at Athens on the top 
of the Museum Ifill. Ihs full name was C. Juhus 
Antiochus Epiphanes Philopappus, his grandfather being 
Antiochus IV, the last king of Commagene. 


OGI 409-13. PIR i’. 166, 99; 114. 262, 1086. V. E. 
PHILOPATOR, Stoic, probably of the time of Hadrian 
(A.D. 117-38). See Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen ui. 14. 169, 
414. 


PHILOPOEMEN of Megalopolis (c. 253-182 n.c.), the 
Achaean soldier and statesman, was traincd from his 
youth in arms and taught by the patriotic Megalopolitan 
philosophers, Ecdemus and Demophanes. IIe resisted 
Clcomenes(223) and won praise from Antigonus Doson at 
Scllasia. After ten years’ mercenary soldiering in Crete, 
he became hipparch of the Achaean Confederacy 1n 210/09 
and general in 208/7, reforming the army, and ın 207 
defeated Machanidas of Sparta at Mantinea. Gencral 
again in 206/5 and 201/200, he repelled Nabis in 202-200. 
In the Second Macedonian War, favouring ncutrality, 
he lost influence and returned to Crete (199/8). Re- 
appearing alter the Roman evacuation to find war with 
Nabis, he became general (193/2) and blockaded Sparta. 
Flamiminus made a settlement, but on Nabis’ assassi- 
nation (192) Philopoemen incorporated Sparta in the 
Achaean Confederacy In annexing Messene and Elis (191) 
and as general in 191/90 or 190/8 gand in 189/8 he 
dominated policy; finally, in 188, on an arnbiguous ruling 
of the Senate, he demilitarized Sparta and abolished the 
Lycurgan institutions. General again in 187/6 and 183/2, 
he was captured during the revolt of Messene and given 
poison (182). A great soldier and patriot, ‘the last of the 
Greeks’, he remained in politics the Megalopolitan, 
narrow and rancorous, pressing Flamininus’ and the 
Senate’s acquiescence in Achacan rights to dominate the 
Peloponnese, when wider statesmanship was needed to 
strike a balance with Roman power in Greece. 
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Polyh. 40; 2. 67-9; bks. 10-11, 16, and 20-4; Livy, hka. 
p579. Plut. DPhil.; Fiam. Dc Sanctis, ‘Stor. Rom. m. 2. 427, 443; 

1. §7, 134) 16g, 220, 238, 402 ff.; A. Aymard, Les Premiers 
Rapports de` Rome et de la conféderation achaienne ( 1938). F. W. 
Walbank, Philip V of Macedon (1940); R. M. Errington, Philopoemen 


(1908). A. H, McD. 


PHILOPONUS, Jonn, c. A.D. 490—c. 570, a Christian 
‘grammarian’ who became pupil and virtually literary 
executor of Ammonius, son of Hermeas. From 517, 
mainly from notes of Ammonius’ lectures, he published 
commentaries on Aristotle’s Categories, Analytica, 
Meteorologica, de Generatione, de Anima, and Metaphysics 
(the last 1s unprinted). With Philoponus the Alexandrian 
school thenceforth became Christian. In 529, the year in 
which Justinian closed the rival school at Athens under 
Damascius, he published ‘On the cternity of the world 
against Proclus’, arguing that Plato’s Trmacus implies 
that the world was created in time, though by God’s will 
it continues for ever, and also a (lost) work against 
Aristotle’s doctrine that the circular movement of the 
heaven is eternal and that the heaven is of a fifth essence. 
The latter was angrily attacked ın Simplicius’ com- 
mentarics on de Caelo and Physics. As theologian he 
applied Aristotelian ideas to defend monophysite Christo- 
logy and, 1n a dialogue entitled ‘Arbiter’ preserved in 
Syriac (damaging Greek fragments in John of Damascus, 
Migne, PC xciv. 743), he developed the doctrine of the 
Trinity in a manner open to charges of tritheism. He 
dedicated to Sergius, monophysite patriarch of Antioch 

. 546 (?), his de Opificio Mund, attacking ‘Theodore of 
Mopsuestia's naive usc of scripture as a scientific autho- 
rity and harmonizing Genesis with Greek cosmology; 
this work provoked confused polemic from Cosmas 
(q.v.) Indicopleustes. An attack on the ‘two-nature’ 
Christology of the council of Chalcedon, written after 
553, is partly preserved in the twelfth-century chronicle 
of Michael the Syrian; it was known to Photius (q.v.) 
(cod. 55), who also reviewed works now lost on the Resur- 
rection, the ‘lrinity, and against Iamblichus (q.v. 2) on 
idolatrous images (21, 75, 215). He was not the theologian 
attacked by Severus of Antioch, contra impium eram- 
maticum (as was argued by Gudeman, PW, s.v. loannes 
21). 

Commentana in Aristotelem Graeca, 
Aetermitate Maundi, ed. HI. Rabe (1899); 


G. Rembardt (1897); Opuscula Monaphysitica, ed. 
B. Altaner, Patrolugy (1900), 612 f. 


13-17 (1887-1909); de 
a Mundi, ed. 
- Sanda (1910). 

ll. C. 


PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY OF. Aristotle often gives 
in the introductions to his works a survey of the history 
of the problem he is going to treat. The scope 1s more 
systematic than historical; the treatment is rather 
polemical. He advised his pupils, however, to write 
similar works of their own, not as introductions but as 
separate and autonomous books. Thus ‘Theophrastus 
wrote a history of Physics and Metaphysics (the fragments 
and the later history of which are treated in a masterly 
way by H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 1879), Eudemus 
histories of Theology, Astronomy, Geometry, and 
Arithmetic. In these works history prevails over syste- 
matic philosophy, although they follow the order of 
problems, not of time, and contain some criticism. ‘They 
are the basis of all later work in this ficld. In the same 
generation another Aristotelian, Aristoxenus, became the 
first writer of philosophical biography. 

Scholars in Alexandria found an external principle of 
unification by arranging the extensive material under 
‘successors’ (didd50xo.). They made up lineages of 
teachers, pupils, and pupils of the pupils, many of whom 
became presidents and successors of their respective 
schools. This also is the scheme of the only complete 
ancient history of philosophy which has been preserved, 
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that of Diogenes Lacrtius. In this work, as was often 
the case, biography and doxography are combined. 

The standard ponera work (which takes account of Raman as 
well as of Greek philosophers) is E. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen: 
1” (agitg—20), the Pre-Soeratics (1881); 2. 1* (1889) (Socrates 
and the Socratics, 1868, Plato and the Older Academy, 1888); 

2. 2$ (1921), Annstotle and the Earher Penpatctics (1897); 3- 14 (1909), 
Stoics, Epicurcans, and Seecptics (1880); 4. 24 (190: Eclectica 
(1883). An Italan transl., with extensive addtions, by R. "Mondolfo 
(1932-8), comes down to the Pythagorcans (inclusive). There s a 
shorter work by Zeller, Grundriss der Geschichte der griechischen 
Philosophie’ (1928) (E.T 1892) 

A phone but still fairly full treatment and an excellent biblio- 
graph 26 will be found in F. Ucherweg, M. Ileinze, and KK. Pracchter, 
Grundriss #2 (1926). See too Guthrie, Fist. Gk. Phil. (1962- ). 

The chief collections of iragments arc: Mullach, FPG; Mels 
Vorsokr '*; von Arnmm, SVF. C. J]. de Vogel, Greek Philosophy mi 
(1950-4), is a useful collecuon of leading passages, with notes. H. 
Diels, Dovographia Grucct (1879), 19 the standard edition of the 
Doxographers. 

Other hooks are mentioned under the various schools and 
philosophers. W. D.R. 


PHILOSTEPHANUS of Cyrene (3rd c. n.C.), pupil or 
friend of Callimachus, wrote: (1) geographical works, full 
of marvels and fables (Ath. 7. 297 f, B. 331 d; Aul. Gell. 
9. 4. 2; Harpocr. s.vv. Bovyera, Lrpuyas; schol. Pind. Ol. 
6. 77); (2) a mythological and antiquarian treatise Note- 
books (‘Yzopryjpara) (schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 124); (3) On 
Discoveries (Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 308 a). J. FL! 


PHILOSTORGIUS (c. a.D. 368-410/40), a Cappadocian 
resident in Constantinople, composed a Church History 
continuing Eusebius to A.D. 425. This is not extant, but 
Photius epitomized it and fragments survive clsewhere. 
He writes as a layman and an Arian of the Eunomian 
school. Though essentially apologetic, his work 1s a use- 
ful corrective and supplement to the orthodox historians, 


Socrates, Cte. 
Ld. J. Bidez (Derhn, 1913); further fragments in Byzantion 19074- 5. 
s ` 


ae J. 


PHILOSTRATI. Four members of ths family, which 
was of Lemnian origin, are probably to be distinguished. 
(1) Verus, a sophistic writer of the second century A.D., 
none ot whose works survives. (2) Flavius Philostratus, 
son of Verus, born c. A.D. 170. He studied at Athens, and 
later joined the philosophical circle patronized by Septi- 
mius Severus and his wife Julia Domna. At her instance 
he wrote the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, a philosophizing 
mystic of the first century A.D.; the “Hpauxds, a dialogue 
concerned with the cult of Protestluus, probably belongs 
to the samc period. After returning to Athens he wrote 
Bio aogiota@yv, chicHy interesting for notices of his 
contemporancs. He is probably also the author of a 
few ot the Philostratean ‘EmoroAai ¢cpwrxal, of the 
protreptic J vuvaorıxós, of the second of the two A:addfecs, 
and of the dialogue Népwr, wrongly attributed to Lucian. 
He died mm the reign of Philippus Arabs (a.D. 244-9) 
(Suda). (3) Philostratus Lemnius (Blot ond. 2. 27), born 
c. A.D. 1913 a great-nephew of Philostratus (1), and son-in- 
law of Philostratus (2). He wrote the earlier Eixoves, 
purported descriptions of pictures in a Neapolitan collec- 
tion; probably ulso the second AidAefis (see LITERARY 
CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, 1. 6). (4) A grandson of 
Philostratus (3) (Eix. B, prooem.), who wrote the later 
Eixoves. 

The Life of Apollonius is not uninteresting on account 
of the mystical and orientalizing tendencies which ıt 
illustrates; some have seen in tt a counterblast to Christian 
propaganda: the ‘Hp. shows similar characteristics. But 
Philostratus (2) finds his happier vein in the Bior ao¢g., a 
work which throws valuable light on the habits and per- 
sonalities of the Second Sophistic. It is written in the 
affectedly simple and unmethodical style. ‘The earlier 
Eix., though they add to our knowledge of Iicllenistic 
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art, are hardly, in spite of their subsequent popularity, 
to be accepted as a scrious contribution to criticism; 
they are exemplary exercises in the art of rhetorical 
description. It ıs not certain that the pictures which they 
purport to describe actually existed. ‘The later Eix. are 
distinctly inferior to them, 

T'he Suda (contused notice) 


Epirtons. C. L. Kayser (1844-53; comment ) (1870-1, Teubner); 
J, Juthne: (1909, Duw ); O Henndori and C. Schenkl (1893; Eix A); 
C. Schenk] and A. Reisch (1902, El«. R). i 

[FAI AND TRANSLATION lafe of Abollomus, F. C, Conybeare 
(Loch, 1912); Bin oofiotay, W. C. Wright (Loeb, 1922); Blicdves, 
A. Fairbanks yo 1931). Letters, AL R. Benner and F. H. Fobes 
(Loch, 1949). Translation. Life of Apollonius, J S. Phillimore, 1912. 

Crurtcism. K. Munscher, Philol Suppl. x (1907); F. Salmsen, 
PW xx, 124 if (authorship, ete) W Schmid, Artrctunus wv (1890) MP. 
Tl, language). See also G. W. Buwersock, Greck Sophists in the Roman 
Empire (1969), ch 1. W.M E.; R. B. 


PHILOTAS (c. 360-330 h.c.), a Macedonian noble, son 
of Parmcnion (q.v.), and the commander of the ¢rafpou 
or Guards Corps in the early campaigns ot Alexander the 
Great. He was distinguished among Alexander’s marshals 
by his gallant bearing and liberality, but gradually became 
alienated from the king himself. ‘This estrangement may 
have been due to Philotas’ resentment of the dislavour 
shown by the king to Parmemon, or of Alexander’s 
tendency to disregard Macedonian custom and to adopt 
oriental habits, Iu 330 he was accused of conspiracy by 
Alexander before the Macedonian army, which found him 
guilty and executed him with a volley of javelins. Philotas 
was clearly convicted of connivance at a plot against 
Alexander, but it is uncertain whether he was un active 
conspirator. T'he story that under torture he incriminated 
his father may be dismissed as a later embroidery, perhaps 
intended to yustily Paurmenion’s eaccution without trial. 
An Anab 3 26, Pilut Alex. 48-y; Curtus Rufus, Hist Alex. 


Mi, pawim Verve, sllexandoenh, no. 802, b Dadian, LAPA 1060, 
4241 ; 


PHILOXENUS (1) of Cythera (436/5-340/7g_ B.C., 
Marm, Par, 82), dithyrambic poct. He lived at the court 
of Dionysius of Syracuse, who sent him to the quarries 
(Acl. P7712 44). His most famous work was his Cyclops, 
in which the Cvclaps sang a solo to the lyre—a great 
mmnovation (schol. Ar. Plut. 290). The work is parodied 
in Plut. 290 i}. See MUSIC, § 10. 

Tixi Page, Poot. Mel Gr. 424-12. 


CnituisM. Viehard-Cambrodge -Webster, Dithvramb?, 45 IF. 
C M B. 


PHILOXENUS (2), author of poem The Banquet 
quoted by Plato Comicus (ap. Ath. 6 d), which described 
a feast in full dithyrambic language (Ath. 146 f). He 
may be the same as Philoxenus son of Eryxis (Ar. Ran. 
932 ff.). 

TEN. Page, Poet Mil Go 449-41. 

Cailicism U von Wilamowitz-Mocllendorl!, Textgesch. d. griech. 
Lyi. (1900), &5 fl. C.M B. 


PHILOXENUS (3), painter, of Eretria, pupil of Nico- 
machus (dated by Pliny 330 u.c.). Painted for Cassander 
(after 306?) a ‘Battle of Alexander and Darius’. A 
mosaic in Pompoen (Pfuhl, fig. 648; Rumpf, pl. 49), prob- 
ably of the third century, 1s proved by likeness to the 
Alexander sarcophagus (Winter, KB 436-7) to represent 
faithfully a fourth-century onpinal; Philoxenus has been 
suggested as the artist but more recently Apclles’ name 
has been put forward (q.v.). 


Overbeck, 0775, 1777; H Fulirmann, Philoasenos von Eretria 
(1931); Rumpt, Malere: u. Zeichn 149. T. B. L. W. 


PHILOXENUS (4) of Alexandria (1st c. n.c.) wrote on 
the text of Homer, accents, metre, verbs, and Atticism, 
and compiled important (lost) lexica of Homeric and 
other dialects. See ETYMOLOGY. 

Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Frag. 1. 443 ff. 
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PHILUMENUS of Alexandria, member of the eclectic 


school of medicine, c. A.D. 180. An excerpt from his 
work De Venenatis Ammahbus (on poisonous animals), 
the basis of the thirteenth book of Achan, has been edited 
by M. Wellmann in CMG (1908). He also wrote a book 
on diseases of the bowels (only part extant, in a Latin 
tr., ed. Michaeleanu, 1910), and one Hepi yuracceiwr (on 
gynaecology, not extant). W.D.R. 


PHILYLLIUS, Athenian comic poct, won the first prize 
once at the J .enaea at the begmning of the fourth century 
B.C. (ZG iP. 2325. 137). We have ten titles, mostly imply- 
ing mythological burlesque, and thirty-four fragments. 


FCG n S87 fl; CAF 1. 7&1 M; FAC i. 900 iI. K. J.D. 


PHILYRA, i.c. linden-tree; in mythology an Occanid 
loved by Kronos (q.v.), who, being surprised by Rhea 
while with her, turned himself and Plulyra into horses. 
Her child was the centaur (q.v.) Chiron, and she was so 
horrified at his monstrous shape that she prayed to 
change her own form, and so became the tree called 
after her. 

Hyg. Fab. 148. 1L J.R. 
PHINEUS. The best known of several mythological 
persons so named was a ‘Thracian king. For some 
offence, he was plagucd by the Harpies (g.v.); since they 
stole or defiled all his food, he was neatly starved to 
death by the time the Atponauts arrived at his land 
(Salmydessus, Soph. Ant. g7o). Ile made a compact 
with them; if they would deliver him from the Ifarpies, 
he would prophesy to them the further course of their 
adventures. The sons of Boreas therefore (see CALAIS) 
attacked them, tollowed them through the air, and finally 
mecting Iris, received a pledge through her that Phineus 
should no longer be troubled. ‘They then turned back 
from the islands afterwards known as the Strophadcs 
(Islands of Turning); Ap. Rhod. 2. 178 ff. 

What the oflence was ts a question vatiously answered. 
The best-known account, which does not in all versions 
lead up to the story of his rescue, and so probably ts not 
originally connected with it, 1s the following. He married 
Cleopatra, daughter of Boreas (q.v.), and had sons by her. 
‘Lhe marnage coming to an end, by her death or other- 
wise, he remarried, and the stepmother so slandered her 
stepsons that Phineus either blinded them himself or let 
her do so (Soph. loc. cit. and schol. there); the latter 
records a variant that Cleopatra herself blinded them, in 
anger at being cast off by Phineus. The name of the second 
wife, those of the sons, and the reason for their ill-treat- 
ment all vary in different sources. Another sin attributed 
to Phineus was betraval of divine secrets which he had 
learned through his prophetic powers (Ap. Rhod. loc. 
cit. 180 fl.); this obviously suits his delivery by the 
Boreadae much better. For more details and authorities 
sce Jessen in Roscher's J.exzkon, s.v. 

Phineus’ banquet, interrupted by Harpies, Botreads 
driving them ofi, is found in vase-painting from the later 
sixth century on (Brommer, Vasenltsten?, 351). H. J.R. 


PHLEGON of Tralles, a freedman of Hadrian, author of 
Olympiades (a history reaching trom the first Olympiad to 
A.D. 140), I1. Oavpaclwy, and I]. paxpofiwr. 


A Westermann, Puradoxographi (1839), 197-212; O Keller, 
Rerum natural script. gracc. mun. (1877), 57-105; FGrI n. 247. 


PHLEGYAS, cponym of the Phlegyac, a Thessalian 
people, son of Ares (Apollod. 3. 41 and elsewhere; his 
mother’s name varies). He is also represented as living 
near Lake Bocbeis (Pind. Pyth. 3. 34), or in Orcho- 
menus (Paus. 9. 36. 1), while the Epidaurian legend 
(Paus. 2. 26. 4) brings him to the Peloponnesus. He was 
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father of Coronis, the mother of Asclepius (q.v.; Pind. 
ibid. and elsewhere); of Ixion (q.v.; Eur. fr. 424 Nauck). 
Verg. Aen. 6. 618, whereon see Servius, puts him in 
Tartarus. 


J. Fontenrose, Python (1959), 25 1., 477 f. IL J. R. 


PHLYAKES. Farces (also called iAaporpaywðiaı) which 
were performed by ‘phlyakes’ in south Italy and also 
perhaps at Alexandria in the fourth and third centuries 
B.C. The chief authors of these ludicrous scenes from 
daily life or from mythology are Rhinthon, Sciras, and 
Sopater of Paphos (qq.v.); vase pictures illustrate an 
earlicr (pre-literary ?) stage of the development. 


Frapments collected m CGF 184-97, Olivieri, FCGM iv (exclud- 
ing Sopater) See also A. D. Trendall, The Phiyax Vases, BICS Supp. 
Paper 5 (with full bibhography). W. G. W ; W. G. A. 


PHOCAEA, the most northerly of the lonian cities in 
Asia Minor, occupying a site with twin harbours midway 
between the Elattic and Hlermacan Gulfs. She pioneered 
in the cxploration and colonization of the western 
Mediterranean, though Lampsacus was almost her only 
contribution to the opening-up of the Euxine. In the 
sixth century u.c. her tradiny stations were strung along 
the route Imking Magna Graecia with Spain, where 
Arganthonius, king of Turtessus, was her friend; and 
the foundation of Massilia gave the Greeks access to 
southern Gaul. In 5 40, when Phocaea was besieged by a 
Persian army, most of the citizens preferred emigration 
to submission, and finally found refuge at Elea in Italy. 
Phocaea never recovered from their loss. Dionysius, the 
generalissimo of the Greek flect in the Ionian Revolt, 
was a Phocaean, but his city contributed only three ships. 


Cary-Warmington, Explorers, 22; }. M. Cook, The Greeks tn 
loma and the East (1962), G. E. Bean, Aegean Turkey O 
D. Ł. W. 


PHOCAS (sth c. A.p.), grammarian, author of an Ars de 
nomine et verbo (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 410-39) and a 
Vita Vergili ın hexameters (often published, c.g. in 
Bachrens, PLM v. 85). A De aspiratione attributed to 
him (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 439-41) ts apocryphal. 


Schanz—Hosius, § 1106. J]. F. M 


PHOCION (4th c. u.c.), Athenian general and states- 
man. Although conternptuous of the people's fickleness 
and of popular lcaders, Phocion commanded constant 
respect and was elected gencral forty-five times. Making 
his military reputation ın the service of Persia (350 and 
344 ».C.), he distinguished himself by campaigns in 
Euboca (348 and 341), by defending Megara (443) and 
Byzantium (339), and by repelling a Macedonian attack 
on Attica in the Lamian War (322). In politics Phocion 
supported Eubulus, Aeschines, and Demades against 
Demosthenes and Hlyperides. Realizing the military 
strength of Macedoma, Phocion advised Athens to treat 
for terms when outmanceuvred before the battle of 
Chacronea. After her defeat he assisted Demades in 
preserving peace with Philip and Alexander, opposed 
Harpalus, and sought to prevent Athens trom joining mn 
the Lamian War, after which he acted as envoy to Anti- 
pater and sponsored with Demades the limitation of the 
franchise at Athens, By an error of judgement he allowed 
Cassander’s general Nicanor to seize the Piracus. When 
the democracy was restored, Phocion was condemned to 
death (318). Prudent, patriotic, and responsible, he 
controlled Athens by a force of character which is 
portrayed in Plutarch’s Life of Phocion. N. G. L. H. 


PHOCIS, a country of central Greece comprising the 
middle Cephissus valley and the valley of Crisa, which are 
linked loosely by passes over the southern spurs of Mt. 
Parnassus. Both areas werc fertile, the former possessing 
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pasture and agricultural land, and the latter olives, vines, 
and corn, In the sixth century s.c. Phocis was organized 
in a strong federation, issuing federal coinage and levying 
a federal army. Her internal unity enabled her to resist 
the aggression of her neighbours, who coveted the control 
of Delphi and of the route to northern Greece via the 
Cephissus valley and the pass of Elatea to Thermo- 
pylae, and she showed skill ın her diplomacy. Deprived 
of Delphi and the Crisacan plain in the first Sacred War 
(c. 596) and overrun by Thessaly, her ambition was to 
regain her outlet to the sea; checked from expanding at 
the expense of Doris by Sparta, the Phocians allied with 
Athens (457), seized Delphi, and were confirmed ın their 
control by an expedition under Pericles (448), to whom 
a Phocian alliance was valuable for encircling Boeotia. 
After the battle of Coronea (447) Phocis joined Sparta, 
was loyal to her during the Peloponnesian War and ın the 
early fourth century, until Boeotia impressed her into 
her Central Greek Confederacy. Her bid for independ- 
ence in the 'T'hird Sacred War broke Theban power but 
exhausted Phocis. See PHILOMELUS, ONOMARCHUS. 

P-K, GL 1, 2. 422 fI. N.G. L.I 


PHOCUS (Pôkas), in mythology, son of Acacus (q.v.) by 
the nymph Psamathe, who took the shape of a seal, dann; 
hence the name of her son (Apollod. 3. 158). Ile proved 
a distinguished athlete, thus arousing the jealousy of the 
legitimate sons, Peleus and Telamon (qq.v.); they drew 
lots to see which should kill him, and Telamon, to whom 
the task fell, murdered him while they were exercising; 
Acacus found out and banished them both (ibid. 160). 
IJ. RR. 


PHOCYLIDES (fl. 544-541 n.C., Suda), elegiac and 
hexameter poct of Miletus. [lis work is of a gnomic 
character. He sometimes begins his lines with the 
formula «ai rade PaxvdAidov, writes about traditional 
matters such us the virtues of husbandry (fr. 7), the 
badness of women (fr. 2), the Mean (fr. 1:2), protecting 
spirits (fr. 16); he disbelieved in noble birth (tr. 3) and 
hiked club-lite (fr. 14). 


Tixi. Diehl, Anth. Lyr Graec i. C., M.B. 


PHOEBE (@o/f»), a 'Titaness, daughter of Heaven and 
Earth (Hes. Theog. 136); wife of Cocus and mother of 
Leto (q.v.; ibid. 404 f). She i thus grandmother of 
Apollo (Phoebus) and Artemis. But her name, ‘the bright 
one’, 18 not infrequently used for the Moon (e.g. Stat. 
Theb. 1. 105), though never in an early author; and there- 
fore also for Artemis and Diana, as identical with the 
Moon (e.g. Stat. Silv. 1. 3. 76). Of several other mytho- 
Jogical figures who bear this name, the only well-known 
one is a daughter of Leucippus, see proscurt. The schol. 
Strozztana on Germanicus, Aratea, 175, 3 Breysig, says 
Hesiod called onc of the Heliades Phoebe. HJ. R. 


PHOENICIANS (®otvines, Poeni) are said by Hero- 
dotus (1. 1; 2. 44; 7. 89) to have migrated from the 
Persian Gulf 2,300 years before his time; probably a 
tradition of the real movements of Mesopotamian con- 
querors and metal-truders to the north-west. Byblos 
(Gebal, Febail) was a port known to early dynastic Egypt. 

Phoenician sea-faring, however, begins only later. The 
only Mediterranean sea-traders mentioned on [eighteenth 
Dynasty monuments (15th c.) are the Keftiu, apparently 
Minoans. T'he name ‘Phoinix’ (‘Red’; cf. dalvos, owds) 
is Greck, and may first have been applied to any copper- 
skinned Mediterraneans. But the discovery in 1964 of a 
cache of Babylonian seals among Mycenaean remains at 
Thebes sheds an unexpected light on the legend that 
Cadmus (q.v.) was an oriental. 

Minoans traded with Syria, notably at Alalakh( Afchana) 


I. 58- 62. 
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and Ugarit (Ras Shamra). After the disturbances of the 
Philistine migration (about 1200), the main ports are at 
island sites, Arvad (Aradus, Ruad,) and Tyre, or protected 
inland, like Tyre again and Sidon, by Mt. Lebanon. 
Here arose a new, cosmopolitan Phoenicia, its art a mıx- 
ture of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and local elements, its 
hieratic literature, best known in texts from Ugart, 
written at first in cunciform. Probably before 1000, these 
Phoenicians—Canaanites, Kinahu, Chna (Ilecataeus, ap. 
Steph. Byz. s.v.), as they called themselves—produced 
their greatest invention, the Alphabet (q.v.). Also, stimu- 
lated by the collapse of Aegean carrying-trade and perhaps 
by Aegean immigrants, they took to the sea. 

Homer thus knows Phoenicians well, both as craftsmen 
and as traders. Sidon is their great city; 'I'yre 1s not men- 
tioned (17. 6. 290 f.; Od. 13. 272 fT., 14. 288 ff., etc.). Tyre 
had ın fact taken the lead by about 750; but in a Phoeni- 
cian inscription too (C].Sem. 1. 5, from Cyprus) a king of 
Tyre about 740 is still called ‘King of the Sidonians’. 

‘The Phoenicians traded with Tartessus in southern 
Spain; probably “Vharshish’, though this word in earlier 
contexts may have meant Tarsus. That they reached 
Cornwall, there 1s no evidence. The dates, 1100 for 
Cadiz (Gaddir, “Walled Place’, Avienius 265 f.) and 1087 
for Utica, accepted by Roman writers (e.g. Velleius 1. 2), 
may be too early; but archaeology shows them wide- 
spread in the West before goo. Most of their settlements 
were very small, simple trading posts; Carthage (q.v.), 
founded by political refugees under Dido-Elissa (a 
historical character; grand-niece of Jezebel) about 814, 
was exceptional in being from the first a considerable 
aty. The Phoenicians took no land, but were purcly 
traders; hence, unlike the Greeks, they remained on good 
terms with the natives. Even Carthage paid rent, until 
alter 550, for the very site of the city (Justin 19. 1). They 
also sailed the Red Sea, by arrangement with Solomon 
or, much later, with Pharaoh Necoh, for whom about 
boo they circumnavigated Africa (Hdt. 4. 42). They were 
attacked at home by Assyria and then by Babylon; 
Isarhaddon sacked Sidon about 680; but Tyre remained 
impregnable and the trade continued. Ezekiel, ch. xxvu, 
a splendid poem, shows Tyre trading in Asian manufac- 
tures for Western tin, silver, etc.; with the hinterland for 
food (cf. 1 Kings v. 9); and in slaves ın both directions (cf. 
also Amos i. 6; Joel ini. 4 fl). 

With the pax Persica the Phoenicians came to terms 
willingly, and their flects, serving under their own kings, 
formed the backbone of the imperial navy. The Persian 
Wars (q.v.) never Jastingly interrupted trade even with 
Grecce, as imports of Attic red-figure pottery show. But 
in the fourth century there were also revolts. Sidon again 
sulIered severcly. Except Tyre, the cities surrendered 
easily to Alexander (q.v. 3); and with their incorporation 
in the Hellenistic world, the separate history and culture 
of Phoenicia come to an end. 


Sources, In addition to the Greek and Diblical writers, see sum- 
mary of Phoenician annals from c. 970 to 772 1n Josephus (AF 8. 5. 
4, Ap. 1. 17, 18). 

Monrkn Waiters G. Contenau, La Civilisation phentcienne? 
(1949), D. Harden, The Phoencians (1962, with bibliography), S. 
Moscati, The World of the Phoeriusans (1968). See alsu CARTHAGE, 
SIDON, TYRb. A. R. B. 


PHOENICIDES, New Comedy poet. Fr. 1 refers to a 
peace made in 287 n.c. In fr. 4 a evaipa bids farewell 
to the gay life, describing her experiences with various 
lovers. 

FCG iv. sog ff.; CAF iii, 333 ff. 


PHOENIX, in mythology, (1) son of Amyntor king of 
Hellas (in thc old sense of the word), who left home when 
young on account of a quarrel wıth his father. The latter 
had a concubine of whom his wife, Phoenix’s mother, 
was jealous; she induced her son to corrupt the woman 
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and thus make her lose Amyntor’s favour. The old man, 
finding this out, cursed his son with childlessness, and 
Phoenix, despite his relations’ attempts to stop him, 
escaped and went to Phthia, where Peleus (q.v.) received 
him kindly and made him a sort of tutor to the young 
Achilles (q.v.). He accompanied his charge to the Trojan 
War, where he was one of the ambassadors sent to bring 
Agamemnon’s offers of reconciliation (had 9. 168 ff.); 
Euripides, in his lost Phoenix, followed a version in which 
Amyntor blinded Phoenix and the latter was finally 
healed by Chiron (see Nauck, TGF 621 ff.). 

(2) Son of Agenor and brother of Cadmus (q.v.); like 
Cadmus, he was sent to look for Europa, did not return 
home, and founded a people, the Phoenicians, who were 
named after him (Eur. fr. 819, etc.). He is a shadowy 
figure whose story, such as it 1s, varies in different 
authors, see Türk in Roscher’s Lexikon 11. 2401 I. 

H. J. R. 


PHOENIX (3) of Colophon, iambic poet of third cen- 
tury D.C., author of moralizing choliambics and of a poem 
Coromstae based on a Rhodian beggars’ song. See 
IAMBIC POETRY (GREFK). 


m Dichl, Anth. Lyr Graec. i. 3. 104-10; Powell, Coll. Alex. 
241- 


TEXT AND ‘TRANSLATION. A. D. Knox, Herodes, Cercidas, and the 
Greek Choliambic Poets (Locb, 1929), 242 f. 


PHOENIX, 170 lines (elegiac) on the fabulous bird 
whose resurrection to life through death made appeal 
to both pagan and Christian thought. It has sometimes 
been ascribed to Lactantius (q.v.). 


"TEXT AND 'TRANSLALION (with bibliog.). Duff, Minor Lat. Poets. 


PHORBAS, name of several mythological persons, all 
obscure. (1) A Thessahian (Lapith), son of Lapithes, the 
cponym of the Lapiths, or of his son Triopas (Paus. 5. 
1, 11; Hymn. Ilom. Ap. 211). tlis home, according to 
various accounts, is Thessaly, Elis, Argos, or Rhodes; 
sec Hofer m Roscher’s Lexikon i. 2424 ff. "This may 
he the Phorbas who takes part in the fight of the Lapiths 
and Centaurs (Ov. Met. 12. 322). (2) A Phlegyan, living 
at Panopeus, who challenged pilgrims on their way to 
Delphi to box with him and so killed them, till he was 
killed by Apollo in human disguise (schol. I. 23. 660, cf. 
Ov. Met. 11. 414, Philostr. Imay. 2. 19; Fontenrose, 
Python (1959), 24 ff.). (3) An Athenian hero, said to have 
been an attendant on ‘Theseus, schol. Pind. Nem. 5. 89. 
A shrine, the Phorbanteion, belonged either to him or 
to (4), an ally of Eumolpus (q.v.), killed by Ercctheus 
(Ifarpocration, s.v. Poppavreiov. H. J. R. 


PHORCYS, in mythology, son of Nereus and Earth 
(Hes. Theog. 237). Marrying his sister Ceto, he became 
father of the Graiae and Gorgons (qq.v.; ibid. 270 ff.). 
Other children are ascribed to him in various sources, as 
Thoosa, mother of the Cyclops, Polyphemus (Od. 1. 71); 
the Sirens (q.v.; Sophocles in Plut. Quaest. conv. 745 [.). 
In general he 1s the father or leader of sea-monsters, such 
as the Tritons (g.v.; Verg. Aen. 5. 824). H. J. R. 


PHORMION, Athenian admiral, strategos of the phyle 
Pandionis, first mentioned m 440 B.C. before Samos. In 
the next years he proved an excellent military leader in 
Acarnania, at Potidaea, and in Chalcidice. In 430 he 
blockaded Corinth from Naupactus; and next summer, 
by brilliant tactics, he defeated two superior Pelopon- 
nesian fleets, thus restoring Athenian influence in 
Acarnania. After his return (428), he 1s said to have been 
sentenced for peculation (schol. Ar. Pax 347). Probably 
he died at this time. 

Thuc. bks. 1 and 2; Prosop. Att. 14958. V. Ehrenberg, AJ Phil. 
1945, IIQ. V. E. 


PHORMIS 


PHORMIS (or PHORMUS), Syracusan writer of 
comedy. Aristotle (Poet. 5. 1449°6) seems to treat him as a 
contemporary of Epicharmus. The Suda adds that he was 
tutor to the sons of Gelon (d. 478 B.C.), and attributes to 
Phormis the invention of long cloaks for his actors and 
(?) a new form of skene. Paus. 5. 27. 1 mentions a notable 
Arcadian soldier Phormis who fought for Hieron and 
Gelon; possibly the biographical tradition of the poet 
Phormis is contaminated, 


CGF 148 ;'Pickard-Cambridge- Webster, Dithyramb?, 289. K. J. D. 


PHORONEUS (@®opuvevs), a very ancient ancestral 
figure of Argive tradition. He was older than Deucalton's 
Hood (Pl. Ti. 22 a), husband of the Argive Niobe, the 
first earthly love of Zeus, cf. Hyp. Fab. 145. 1, who makes 
her his daughter. ] Ie was son of Inachus (q.v.; ibid. 124, 
cí. Apollod. 2. 1, where his descendants are given). He 
has no legend, except that he was one of the judges be- 
tween Hera and Poseidon for possession of the country 
(Paus. 2. 15. 5), but he had a cult (thid. 20. 3). H J.R. 


PHOSPHORUS $ (®weadspos = ‘Ewaodopos; Lucifer), 
the morning star, personified son of Los and Astracus 
(Hes. Th. 381) or Cephalus (Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 42; 
cf. Hes. Th. 9886—91), sometimes represented as a youth 
bearing a torch. As a cult name Phosphorus was applied 
to Hecate, Arterms (cf. Diana Lucifera), and, more rarely, 
to other divinities. The deus bonus puer Phosphorus is the 
Syrian god, Aziz. F. R. W. 


PHOTIUS, the best of the Byzantine scholars and Pat- 
riarch of Constantinople in a.D. 858-67 and 878-86. ‘At 
the pressing intreaty of the Caesar (Burdas), the cele- 
brated Photius renounced the freedom of a secular and 
studious life, ascended the patriarchal throne, and was 
alternately excommunicated and absolved by the synods 
of the East and West. By the confession even of priestly 
hatred, no art or science, cxcept poctry, was foreign to 
this universal scholar, who was deep m thought, inde- 
fatigable in rcading, and eloquent in diction’ (Gibbon, 
ch. 53). His most important work is the Bibliotheca (or 
Myriobthlion), ‘a living monument of erudition and 
criticism’ (Gibbon, loc. cit.). Itis a hastily compiled, ill- 
arranged critical account (in 280 chapters, with nuinerous 
extracts) of 280 prose works read by Photius in the 
absence of his brother, Tarasius, for whose mformation, 
and at whose request, the work was composed, at some 
date before A.D. 858. Theology and history predominate; 
oratory, romance, philosophy, science, medicine, and 
lexicography also come within its scope. Besides its 
intrinsic value (the criticisms are often felicitous and 
acute), it has a considerable adventitious importance as 
the best or sole source of our information about many 
notable lost works; 1t mentions some sixty non-theological 
works not now surviving. The Lexicon, which ts an earlier 
work, is a glossary based ostensibly and tn fact indirectly 
upon Aclius Dionysius, Pausanias, and Diogenianus, but 
immediately drawn from such later compilations as 
Timaeus’ Platonic lexicon, and chiefly from the 2Zur- 
aywyy (see LEXICA SEGUERTANA). The Lexicon was long 
known only from the Codex Galeanus at Cambridge, 
defective at the beginning. Part of the missing portion 
was supplied by MSS. in Athens and Berlin (R. Reitzen- 
stein, Der Anfang d. Lexikons d. Photios (1907)). In 1959 a 
MS. containing the complete Lexicon was found at 
Zavorda in Macedonia, and an edition is in preparation 
(L. Politis, Philol. 1961, 136 ff.). 

Epvitions. Bibl.: Bekker, 1824-5; Migne, PG (1860), vol. 103; 
R. Henry, in progress (1959— ). Lexicon: Naber, 1864-5. 

Criticism. E. Orth, PAotiana (1924), Sulkrink d. P. (1929); K. 


Ziegler, PW xx (1941), 662 ff.; F. Dvornik, Berichte zum XI. Int. 
Byzantinisten-Kongref (1960), mi. 2. P. B. R. F.; R. B. 
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PHRAATES (1) IV (c. 38-2 8.c.), king of Parthia. He 
secured the succession by murdering his father Orodes IT 
(q.v.) and many Parthian princes and nobles (Plut. Ant. 
37, Dio Cass. 49. 23). He soon had to face a Roman 
invasion, when Antony penetrated into Media Atro- 
patene, but Phraates’ general Monaeses forced him to 
retire with great Joss. From 31 to 25 B.C. Phraates had to 
contest his throne with the rebel Tiridates (q.v. IT). His 
embassies to Augustus led to better relations between 
Rome and Parthia, and the standards captured from 
Crussus and Antony along with surviving captives were 
restored to Rome in 20 B.C. A few years jater he even 
consigned four of his sons to Augustus for safe keeping. 
He was assassinated in a harem intrigue. For the other 
kings named Phraates, see ARSACIDS. 

Coin portraits: Wroth, 3.M.C. Parthia. M. S. D.; E. W. G. 
PHRAATES (2) V (PHRAATACES) (2 h.c.-a.n. 4), 
king of Parthia, He was the son of Phraates IV by an 
Italian slave-girl; Augustus had sent her to the king who 
later made her his legitimate queen as Thea Urania Musa. 
She and her son secured the murder of Phraates IV in 
2 n.C., and Phraataces succeeded. Ile drove a certain 
Artavasdes, who was the nominee of Augustus, out of 
Armenia in favour of Tigranes JIT, and tried to take a 
strong line with Augustus. He soon changed his tune, 
promised not to interfere in Armenia, and met Gaius 
Cacsar (q.v. 6) on the Euphrates (A.D. 1) where a con- 
cordat between Rome and Parthia was reached: Velleius, 
who was present, called Phraataces ivvenis excelsisstmus 
(2. ror. 1). In A.D. 4 Phraataces, who had married his 
mother Musa in A.D. 2, was deposed by the Parthian 
nobles who chose Orodes ITI. The latter survived only 
until c. 6/7, and his successor Vonones | only till 12 
(though the latter held the Armenian throne from 12 to 
16). Greater stability came with Artabanus IT (LHI) 
(q.v.). H TI. S. 


PHRATRIAI (¢parpia, with diaiectal variations), 
‘protherhoods’, kinship-groups in Greek cities whose 
members were ¢patepes. They are attested in several of 
the Greek éfvn, and this fact, along with the carly 
replacement of dparyp in the sense of ‘brother’ m all dia- 
lects and the existence of similar institutions among other 
Indo-European peoples (e.g. the bratstva of the South 
Slavs), bespeaks their high antiquity. ‘hey are often 
found as divisions of phylat (q.v.) and were themselves 
composed—at least in theory—of related famihes (see 
GENOS). Thus they worshipped a common ancestor, und 
more often than not were called by a patronymic name 
formed from his. Membership was in principle open only 
to legitamate sons of phrateres, but since in any State the 
phratnes normally covered the whole citizen-body (cf. 
Iliad g. 63 f.) t became possible for new citizens to be 
admitted without any hereditary title. The members of 
any one phratry would long be found im the particular 
district where their ancestors had settled, and this re- 
mained their centre even after many of them had moved 
away. A phratry was a corporation with a definite con- 
stitution. It held regular meetings at least once a year (in 
Ionian cities, at the Apatura, q.v.), elected annual 
officers such as a phratriarch and priest, passed decrees 
which became part of tts ‘law’ (if conformable to the law 
of the State), and admitted new phrateres after appropriate 
scrutiny. It could possess property (such as houses and 
cerneteries) and funds (derived from rent, fines, etc.). Its 
principal activity was the worship of its tutelary gods, 
who varied from phratry to phratry and city to city, but 
usually included Zeus Phratrios (or Patroos). With the 
growth of democracy phratries tended to be reorganized 
(cf. Arist. Pol. 1319"23) and were sometimes replaced by 
more artificial divisions, e.g. the avyvopai of Rhodes, the 
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x'Acaorves of Chios, etc., which preserved some of their 
characteristic features. Under whatever name, they tend 
to disappear in Hellenistic times, though the phratries of 
Neapolis survived into the Christian era. 

At Argos there were upwards of thirty phruatries, at 
Sparta twenty-seven (perhaps nine to each of the three 
Donan tribes). Little is known about them. A long m- 
scription (.S/G3 438) gives valuable details of the organiz- 
ation of the Labyada at Delphi. 

Aristotle (Ath. Pol. tr. 3) equated the Athenian 
phratries with the twelve old trittyes (q.v.); but although 
only a handful of names of phratrics are known, it 1s 
probable that there were far more than twelve. In Draco’s 
time every Atheman belonged to a phratry, and nobles 
and plebeians might be phrateres to one another (S7G) 
111. 18 f.). But the noble yév7 (see GENOS) were doubtless 
powerful within the phratries and may have tried to make 
them more exclusive: at all events a law, of uncertain date, 
obliged phrateres to admit both gennetai and orgeones(q.v.). 
Down to the time of Cleisthenes (q-v. 1) membership of a 
phratry was the sole test of citizenship. Cleisthenes 
introduced a new critemon, that of deme-membership 
(see DEMOL, PHYLAT), but did not disturb the phiatries 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. 21. 6), and they continued to register 
new members as before; though it is not clear whether 
membership of a phratry remamed a necessary feature of 
citizenship, or became merely normal. Certainly the 
orators attest the frequent appearance of pliraleres m the 
courts as witnesses to status, and foreigners admitted to 
ciuzenship were registered imn a phratry as well as a deme. 
Membership of demes and phratries overlapped, though 
a fair proportion of the members of a phratry would 
belong to the deme where it had its centte, or to neigh- 
bouting demes. Considerable details of adnussion- 
procedure in the fourth century are preserved im an 
insemption of the phratry centred at Decelea (S16 921). 
By this time this and other phratries were divided into 
small groups called biago. (see TH1ASOS) which apparently 
cutacross the distinction between nobles and commoners. 

Greek writers on Roman affairs used the word 
g@putpia to translate curia (q.v. 1). 

O Schrader, Reallevthon der mdaogermamschen Altertumskunde 
(1901), 770 f; Wusolt swoboda, Guieck Staatsk \, sce indexes, 
M Guaducu, Mem. Line. 1937, 3 UE, 1918, 65 ff, A Andiewes, 
Hlopmes 1901, 129 ff Argos W VolleratT, RCH 1909, 171 ff, 1959, 
264 M., Mnemos 1910, 54th Rhodes: A. Andrewes, BS 411957, 30 If 
Chos W, G Forrest, RSA 1960, 172 Ñ Athens Wilamowitz, 
Aristoteles und Athen (1893). mu. 259 fh; W S Ferguson, CPIul 
1910, 257 f; H T. Wade-Gery, CO 1931, 129 17 (Essavs in Greek 
History (195), 116 (T), Plignett, Hrist Athen Const , see indes; A- 
Andiewes, JHS 1961A, N G. L. IHanmond, JHS aca Ue: 


PHRYGIA, a country comprising part of the central 
plateau and the western flank of Asia Minor. ‘The con- 
quest of central and western Asia Minor by the European 
Phryges took place towards the end of the second 
millenmum A.C, and was stl remembered when the 
Trojan saga was taking shape (Jad 3. 184 ff.); 1t extended 
further to the north and west than the Phrygia of the 
Greek and Roman periods. ‘The hmits of the original 
Phrygian conquest were driven in on the west by the 
emergence of the Lydian Kingdom, and in the north by 
subsequent invasions from [europe of Mysians and 
Kithynians, and, much later, Galatians; in the Roman 
period the northern boundary of Phrygia lay well south 
of the northern mountain parapet and far from its early 
maritume base on the Sea of Marmara. On the east and 
south the later boundaries still represent the extreme 
lunit of the ompinal Phrygian permanent settlement, 
which appears not to have crossed the I Jalys or penetrated 
beyond Icontum or Pisidian Antioch or south of the 
Maeander basin. 

In Phrygia the European invaders absorbed the older 
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population and founded a kingdom, associated in Greek 
legend with the names of Midas and Gordius, whose 
memorials survive in the rock-cities and sculptured 
façades, some of them inserbed, of the ‘Phrygian Monu- 
ment Country’ south of Dorylacum. After its conquest 
by Lydia Phrygia never again appears as an independent 
state; the old warrior stock was merged in the peasant 
population, and to the classical Greeks ‘Phrygian’ was 
equivalent to ‘slave’. Phrygia was subject in turn to the 
Persians, Seleucids, and Attalids; in 116 B.C. the greater 
part of it was absorbed in the province Asia (q.v.), and in 
25 B.C. the remaining eastern portion became a reyion of 
the province Galatia. The Phrygian religion, whose 
male god Papas took his place beside the old Anatolian 
Mother goddess, and the Phrygian language survived 
until the carly Byzantme period. Diocletian made Asian 
Phrygia a separate province, Which Constantine sub- 
divided into two, Pruna or Pacatiana and Sccunda or 
Salutaris, administered fiom ITvaedicea and Synnada 
respectively. 

W.M Ramsay, Cites and Hrshoprict of Phryeta (1805-7), id. JAS 


1882, 1854, Perrot Chlipiez, Hist de Cart v (1890), ALAM A vols. 1, 
iv-via, A Gabriel etal Phrygii iv (1g yt O5). W M.C. 


PHRYNICHUS (1), Athenian tragic poet, coupled by 
some ([Plato], Minos 320 e) with Thespis as one of the 
origmators of tragedy. Hs first victory was between 511 
and 508 n.c. (Suda, s.v.). Lle produced, probably in 492, 
with Themustocles as choregus, a play dealing with the 
taking of Miletus by the Persians in 494, and was fined 
for reminding the Athenians too vividly of the misfortunes 
of their friends (Hldt. 6. 21). Another historical play, 
the Phoenssae (probably identical with his [/cpoat), related 
to the Persian War just ended; the scene was laid in Persia 
and opened with a servant setting scats for the Persian 
nobles (Arg. Aesch. Persae). Jn 476 Themistocles was 
again his choregus at the Great Dionysia (Plut. Them. 5), 
and this inay have been the date of the PAoemtssae. Among 
his mythological plays were the Pleuroniae (trom the 
story of Meleager and Oeneus); the Aevypti and 
Danaides; the Antaeus and the Alcestis (possibly a satyric 
play) which was not without influence on Euripides’ play 
(Schal. Dan. Aen. 4. 694, fr. 2), and the Actaeon. He was 
remembered for the beauty of his lyrics (Ar. besp. 220, 
av, 748 fF.) and the many varieties of dance which he 
invented (Plut. Quaest. conv. 8. 0. 4); Arstoplanes ad- 
mired him greatly (see also Thesm. 105 ff., Ran. 1298 [.). 
lfe was said (Suda, s.v.) to have been the first tragic poet 
to employ u feminine mask, 1.c. to introduce a female 
character The tew fragments suggest that he employed 
metaphors freely. 
TGF 720-5. Pickhatd-Cambridge-—Wcehater, Dithyramb?, 63 ff 
A.W P-C, 


PHRYNICHUS (2), Athenian comic poet, produced his 
first play in 434 (Suda) or 429 (Anon. De Com. 10); the 
latter statement probably refers to his first victory —at 
the Lenaca, where he won two victories (JG n+. 2325. 
125), his first victory at the City Dionysia being some 
time after 420 (ibid. 61). Fle produced Moverpomos in 414 
(hyp. 1 Ar. Av.) and Muses in 405 (hyp. 1 Ar. Ran.). We 
have eleven titles and 100 fragments; two of the titles, 
Connus and Revellers, are also attributed to Ametpsias 
(q-v.), and this attribution is to be preferred, since it is 
given by hyp. 5 Ar. Nub. and hyp. 1 Ar. Av., the com- 
posers of which will have derived their information direct 
from the dacxadia. Fr. 58 (play unnamed) refers 
humorously to the mutilation of the herms (q.v.) in 
415. 

FCG ii. 580 f1.; CAF i. 369 f., FAC 1. 451 ff. K. J. D. 
PHRYNICHUS (3) ARABIUS, of Bithynia, Atticist, 


rhetorician, and lexicographer under M. Aurelius and 
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Commodus. He compiled Zodion) nporapaocevý, a 
lexicon of ‘Attic’ words in thirty-seven hooks, preserved 
only in a summary by Photius and in fragments; also 
Arrimcorys (mepi xpicews xaddv Kai Soniuwy Ovoparwv), 
extant in an abridgement, our ’ExdAoy74. They were based 
on E:renaeus and Aclius Dionysius. Phrynichus criticizes 
Pollux (q.v.), his successful rival for the chair of rhetoric 
at Athens, for his laxity in the choice of words, and, 
with Moeris, ranks among the strictest of the ‘Atticists’. 
He recognizes different levels of style within ‘Atticism’. 
His models are Plato, the T'en Orators, Thucvdides, 
Aeschines Socraticus, Critias, Antisthenes, Aristophanes, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Nor would he 
accept the usage of even the best of these without cavil. 
In the letter to the Imperial Secretary, Attidius Cornelia- 
nus, which introduces the ’E«Aoy7, he reprobates those 
who try to justify their diction by citing the impeached 
words from classical authors: jcis è où mapas ta ði- 
Haprneva adopwpev, adda mpos Ta doxtpartaTa TAV 
apxyaiwy. Such critical scrutiny, however, 1f at all possible, 
would demand a clearer perception than the Atticists 
ever had of the nature and relations of spoken and literary 
Attic, and of the diverse sources from which the language 
of the poets was drawn. Nevertheless, Phrynichus’ work 
contains many acute and accurate observations. 


ED NONS. Zod, npon.: (Summary) Dekker, Anecd. 1; (Fragments) 
van Bornes, Teubner, 1911. “ExAoyj- C A Lobeck, 1420 W G. 
utherlord (The New P.), 1681, M. Naechster, De Pollucis et 
Phrynichi controversiis (1908). P. B.R. F; R. B. 


PHTHIOTIS, a district of Thessaly. In mythology, 
when it was the realm of Achilles, and in Roman times 
it included Achaea Phthiotis and extended from Cynos- 
cephalac to the border of Malis. In the intervening 
period, however, Phthiotis denoted only the neighbour- 
hood of Pharsalus (q.v.) and formed one of the tetrads of 
Thessaly proper, whereas Achaea Phthiotis belonged to 
the Perioecis and owed allegiance to'}‘hcssaly, particularly 
to Pharsalus. 

Achaea, a mountainous district including the Othrys 
range, has a coastal plain on the Bay of Volo. Halus, 
its chief port, seems to have declined when Pagasae (q.v.) 
was developed by Pherae (q.v.). ‘The other towns were 
Phthiotic "hebes, Larissa Cremaste, and Melitaca. The 
Achaeans rarcly enjoyed freedom from external interven- 
tion. When liberated from Alexander of Pherae thcy were 
forced to join the Boeotian Confederacy, and when Philip 
detached the Periocis from Thessaly they became sub- 
jects of Macedonia, An Achaean Confederacy apparently 
existed in the third century B.C. 


G. Kip, QThessalische Studien (1910), 51 f.; F. Stahlin, Das 
hellentsche Thessalien (1924), 135 ff. and 150 ff. H. D. W. 


PHYLACUS, in mythology, (1) father of Iphiclus, for 
whose story see MELAMPUS (1), son of Deion and so grand- 
son of Acolus (qg.v.; Apollod. 1. 86). (2) Son of Iphiclus 
and grandson of (1) (Eust. J/. 323, 42). (3) A local hero 
of Delph (Hdt. 8. 39. 1). He appeared with Autonous, 
another local hero, and helped to drive off the Persian 
raiders in 480 B.C. (ibid. 38). H. J. R. 


PHYLAI (ġvìai) or ‘tribes’ were in origin large divisions, 
bascd on real or supposed ties of kin, of Greck e@vy. They 
are often found subdivided into the smaller kinship- 
groups known as phratriai (q.v.). The best-known phylat 
are those of the Dorians and Tonians (qq.v.): they appear 
only as components of their cities, and should therefore 
be older than their settlement of the oldest of these. The 
three Dorian phylai, called Hylleis, Pamphyloi, and 
Dymanes, are found in practically all Dorian cities; 
where a non-Dorian clement existed, in Argos (q.v. 2) 
and Sicyon (qy.v.) and some other cities, ıt was accom- 
modated in a separate phyle or phylat of its own. The 
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original four phylai of Athens—Geleontes, Hopletes, 
Argadeis, and Aigikoreis—recur in some other lonian 
cities, together with other phylai for non-lonians. ‘The 
territorial divisions of the Aetolians and Arcadians (qq.v.), 
though usually themselves called 67 rather than dvAal, 
were probably in origin kinship-groups which occupied 
separate districts. We know little or nothing of similar 
divisions ın other €6v7. 

Phylai were corporate bodies with a hereditary mem- 
bership and with thcir own priests and officials 
(PvAoBaoire’s at Athens); they were also administrative 
and military divisions of the State. For this purpose the 
old Attic tribes were subdivided into trittyes and nau- 
krariat (qq.v.) as well as phratriai. Colonies were normally 
equipped with the phylai of the mother-city, with 
modifications to suit local conditions. When phylai of the 
ancient type had become politically objectionable, as 
assisting the continuance of aristocratic rule and the ex- 
clusion of new aspirants to citizenship, they were liable 
to be set aside in favour of new artificial tribes, which 
took over their administrative and military functions. 
Artificial phvlat were also sometimes devised for new 
cities formed by synoccism (q.v.), or colonies of mixed 
ongin. The principle of division was usually territorial, 
but sometimes according to origin. 

In Sparta, the three Dorian tribes had, at latest by 
600 A.C., been replaced for secular purposes by five local 
tribes based on the ubar or constituent villages of the city; 
hence the five ephors (q.v.) and five lochor of the early 
fifth century army (see ARMIES, GREFK AND HELLENISTIC, 
§ 3). A similar change was made by Cleisthenes (q.v. 1) at 
Athens, There the old phylat, which had been dominated 
by the nobles, did not include manv of the new citizens 
admitted under the legislation of Solon (q.v. § 3) and by 
the tyrants. Cleisthenes created ten new local phvlai, 
allowing the old ones to survive for a few sacred purposes 
only. To break up not only the old ascendancy of the 
nobles, but also the more recent divisio” of the people 
into Pedieis, Paraliwoi, and Diakrios (see MEGACLES, PISIS- 
TRAIUS), he formed each new phyle from three trittyes 
(q.v.), one from each of three new territorial divisions of 
Attica, corresponding only partially with the three older 
regions. These were ‘the town’ (70 aoro), Including Piracus 
and Phaleron (qq.v.) and part of the plain of Athens; the 
Paraha, including most of the old Paralia with the remain- 
ing coastal regions; and the ‘intertor’ (ueouyeros), com- 
posed from parts of all the old regions. Fach trittys was 
in its turn divided into demes (see DEMOL). Membership 
of the demes, carrving with it membership of the new 
phylat and of the citizen-body, was extended to all free 
men living in them at the time of the reform. It was not 
altered by subsequent changes of residence, and was 
transmitted by descent in the male line. The phylaz were 
not units of local government; each had its headquarters 
in the city. The new State administration was based on 
them: most of the magistrates, including the archontes 
and strategoi (qq.v.) and various committees of the boule 
(q.v. §§ 4, 5) formed boards of ten, and selection of these, 
one from each tribe, is in some Cases attested and may be 
gencrally presumed. Each group of fifty prytanets (q.v.) 
within the boule consisted of the councillors from a single 
tribe. The ten regiments of hoplites and ten squadrons of 
cavalry (see HIPPEIS), together with their commanders the 
phylarchoi and taxtarchor, were likewise drawn from the 
separate phylat. The phylai were also represented as such 
by choruses and choregot in the dithyrambic contests at 
festivals (see CHOREGIA). 

Cleisthenes namcd his ten tribes after nine Attic heroes 
and onc Salaminian hero; in the official order, they were 
Erechtheis, Aigeis, Pandionis, J.eontis, Akamantis, 
Oincis, Kekropis, Hippothontis, Aiantis, Antiochis. In 
Hellenistic and Roman tribes the number was raised by 
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one, two, or three, and the citizens redistributed accord- 
ingly, as additional phylui, named after powerful princes 
(Antigonis, Demetrias, Ptolemais, Attalis, Hadrianis), 
were created and abolished. 


Greek writers on Roman affairs used the word ¢uA7 to 
translate tribus. 


Nusolt-Swobuda, Griech, Staatsk. (1, 1920, ii, 1920), see indexes; 
Hignett, Hist, Athen, Const , see indexet T Wasle-Gery, Essays in 
Gieck History (1958), 37 H (Sparta); R. Sealey, Hist 1900, 155 H. 
(Athens); W. G. Forrest, 484 1900, 172 ff (Chioz), G. Dunst, 
Forschung u Forisihritte 1901, 272 1. (Miletus), C. Roebuck, TAPA 
1901, 495 ff. (lonia), D. Kagan, Hnt. 1903, 41 fF (Athens). 

A.W.G., T. J.C. 


PHYLARCHUS of Athens, the most important historian 
of the period between Pyrrhus’ death, 272, and the deleat 
of Cleomenes by Antigonus Doson, 220 n.c. His history 
(‘Joroptac), one of a number of works, ran to twenty-eight 
books and drew largely on the history of Duris of Samos. 
Its arrangement cannot be ascertamed, but it was not 
based on a chronological scheme. The few definite facts of 
books 6-14 all reter to the East, the remainder to Greece. 
Phylarchus was Plutarch's chief authority for the lives of 
Agis and Cleomenes and was one of his sources for the 
lives of Aratus and Pyrrhus. His moralizing digressions 
and bias against Macedon throw suspicion on his rc- 
hability. 


FGrH ñ A. Bi. PW Suppl. vin, 471 f; x1, 1067 f. G. L.B. 
PHYLAS, name of four minor mythological persons, 
the least unknown being a king ot the Dryopes. He 
sinned agast the shrine at Delphi, and consequently 
Heracles (g.v.) overthrew him and gave his people to 
Apollo as serfs. Many of them, cither escaping or being 
sent by Apollo's command, went to the Peloponnesus, 
where they settled at Asine and other places. Heracles 
had by Phylas’ daughter a son Antiochus, after whom the 
Atuc tribe Antiochis was named (Diod. Sic. 4. 37; Paus. 
1. 5. 23 4. 34. 9-10). H J.R, 


PHYLE, an Attic deme and fortress situated on Mt. 
Parnes astride one ot the routes between Athens and 
Bocotia. Its rocky, tsolated character 1s well brought out 
in Menander’s Dyscolus, particularly by Pan, worshipped 
in a nearby cave. Late in op, Thrasybaulus (q.v.) came 
from Thebes, seized Phyle, and with a greatly increased 
following moved on Piracus early in 403, Where he de- 
feated the Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 1). In the fourth century 
Phyle became a regular {frontier post, and the remains of 
the fortress date trom that time. 

Xen Hel 2 4 2-22; Diod 14. 32-3. Wo Wrede, ‘Phyle’, Ath. 
Mitt iog 18970; La Chandler, “Phe North-West Fiontier of 
Attica’, JHS 1920, 114}; J. Wiesner, PW, svi; F. Brommer, PW 
(Suppl. viu), s.v. Pan (993 £). C. W.J. E. 


PHYSICS. Until the time of Plato and Aristotle 
physics was a part of philosophy. Occupied with the 
study of nature and cosmogony, the frst philosophers 
knew only a few isolated facts in physics discovered by 
experience (cf. Thales on the property of the lode-stone, 
and Pythagoras’ discovery of the musical intervals); they 
had few general theories, such as those which accounted 
for change in material substances by rarefaction and 
condensatien (cf. the upward and downward courses in 
Heraclitus) or by the eternal mixing and unmixing of 
different elements, combined with the indestructibility 
of matter. Perhaps the first attempt to state a law was 
Heraclitus’ warta pei. On the other hand, centrifugal 
force is postulated by Anaxagoras, and we have 
Empedocles’ declaration that light travels and takes time 
to pass from one place to another. Anaxagoras and Em- 
pedocles both realized the corporeal quality of air; Empe- 
docles, by an experiment with a water-clock, showed 
that water can enter a vessel only as air escapes. But it 
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is nevertheless only on rare occasions that we hear of 
experiments. Ít 1s a most important characteristic of 
Greek physical science that it is axiomatic and deductive 
and that its procedures ure modelled on those of mathe- 
matics. Experiments, on the whole, are used not to estab- 
lish a theory but to lustrate it. Even Democritus whose 
atomusm ıs so suggestive and so prophetic of modern 
views did not base his theory on systematic experimenta- 
tion but on a priori reasoning. "Chat we heat of experi- 
ments associated with the names of some of the carly 
scientific thinkers ts in this context almost irrelevant. On 
the other hand, another important feature of the scientific 
attitude, the belicf in the unttormity of nature and the 
inevitability of natural law, is very prominent in Greek 
physical science. ‘Thus we read the declaration of Leucip- 
pus that ‘nothing comes into being tor nothing; every- 
thing happens on a rational ground and by the pressure 
of necessity’. The earlier monistic thinkers (for whom 
matter was essentially of one kind) were followed by 
plurahists who postulated the existence of more than one 
kind of matter; cf. the four elements of Empedocles, the 
homoiomeries of Anaxagoras, the atoms of Democritus. 
The latter was the first to postulate the existence of a 
void. Atomistic physical doctrines survived in the Epicu- 
rean school but were denied by the Stoics whose physics 
was based on the continuum concept, a concept dia- 
metrically opposed to the fundamental teachings of 
atonism. Atomic theory ts based on the atom und the 
void; the continuum theory on unformed matter and the 
pneuma. The atoms, discrete and solid, move in the void 
without mixing with it; the Stoics, on the other hand, 
postulate a total nuxture of kyle and pneuma (cf. on this 
Sambursky, Physics of the Stoics). Both atomistic and 
Store physical doctrines have been influential in the for- 
ration of modern physical concepts. 

2. Aristotle made a point, in his treatiscs, of summar- 
izing all that was so tur known ın each subject, with a 
view to adapting it to his own philosophical system. 
His views on physical subjects are spread over the 
Physics, De Caelo, De Generatione et Corruptione, and the 
Meteorologica. Physics is tor him one of the theoretical 
sciences; it deals with natural bodies having in them a 
source of movement or rest. Aristotle discusses such 
things as matter and form, the tour causes, three kinds 
of ‘motion’ (imcrease and decrease, change, und loco- 
motion), ‘place’, and space, the void, the continuous, the 
intinite, the laws of motion, e.g. the dependence of speed 
on the weight of the object moved and on the density of 
the medium through which it moves, natural and forced 
movement und the prime mover, the application of the 
theory to the heavenly sphere, the movement of the 
elements (including the ‘aether’) to their ‘natural places’. 
Among the things bearing on mechanics we find the germ 
of the principle of ‘virtual velocities’ and a statement very 
hke Newton’s ‘First Law of Motion’; ina void, 1f a thing 
isin Motion, ‘no one can say why tt should stop anywhere; 
for why here rather than there? hence it will either 
remain at rest or it must move ad infinitum unless some- 
thing stronger prevents it’ (Phys. 4. 8. 215'20-2). The 
Mechanica, contaming mechanical problems, is not by 
Aristotle, but it retains many ideas which are found in 
Aristotle’s works. It contains the ‘parallelogram of 
velocities’ (ch. 2) and the principle of the lever (ch. 3), 
which ıt applies extensively to the explanation of many 
mechanical devices, e.g. the bulance, interacting pulleys, 
etc. 

3. But, for mechanics, the scientific foundation was 
laid by Archimedes in his proof of the principle of the 
lever and his investigation of the position of the centre 
of gravity in a number of bodies (Plane Equilibriums 1, Il, 
and the Method, in which he makes full use of the 
‘moment’ about a fixed point)—to say nothing of his 
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machines for moving a great weight by a small force 
(d0s por mov oTd, Kai «ww Trav yay), his water-screw, 
etc. 

4. Archimedes further initiated the whole science of 
hydrostatics (Llept Gyoupevav, On Floating Bodies), lay- 
ing down the principles that a body floating in a fluid 
will take a position im which its weight is equal to that 
of the portion of the fluid which it displaces, and that a 
body weighed m a fluid will be lighter than its true 
weight by the weight of the displaced portion of the fluid. 
He further lays it down that the upward force exerted by 
the fluid on the floating solid will act along the line per- 
pendicular to the surface of the fluid which passes through 
the centre of gravity of the displaced portion of the fluid. 
With these principles, Archimedes works out fully the 
positions of rest and stability of (1) any segment of a 
sphere and (2) a right segment of a paraboloid of revolu- 
tion floatmy ina fluid cither way up. 

§. On the mechanical side Archimedes’ work was 
continued by Cresibius, Philon, and Heron. Only ITeron’s 
works survive in any completeness, but we find there the 
recognition of the elasticity of air and the force of steam; 
his engimes include a thermoscope, a forcing air-purnp, 
siphons, a fire-engine, and the first steum-engine, m 
which the recoil of steam issuing 1n jets trom four tubes, 
the open ends of which are perpendicular to the tubes, 
while the tubes issue from a centre, forming a cross (like 
the swastika), makes a ball or a wheel revolve. 

6. Optics. Unul the time of the Atomists it was sup- 
posed that sight resulted from visual rays proceeding in 
straight lincs from the eye and impinging on the object 
seen. The Atomists postulated atoms constantly proceed- 
ing from the object and carrying, as it were, copies of it to 
the eye. Aristotle, too, regards the cye asa receptive organ 
only; the object acts on the eye through a transparent 
medium (De Anima 2.7, De Sensu, ch. 2). Aristotle gave 
an explanation of the rainbow and the halo in the Meteoro- 
logica (3. 2-6). The first systematic treatise on geometrical 
Optics was by Euclid and survives in a version by Theon. 
The law of reflection was known betore Euchd. Heron 
(Catoptrica) bases it on the assumption of a munimum path, 
Ptolemy wrote Optica, m which occurs the first attempt 
to discover a law of refraction. ‘Vhe hypothesis of atmo- 
spheric refraction appears in Cleomedcs (De motu cir- 
culart, ch. 6). 

7. Acoustics. The dependence of the musical intervals 
on numerical ratios was discovered by Pythagoras. There 
were many writers on harmonics, e.g. Archytas, Aristo- 
xenus, Euclid, Nicomachus, Ptolemy. The «ararouy 
aavovos included in the Musici Scriptores may be partly 
based on the Elements of Music by Euclid. 

8. Electricity and Magnetism. Thales ıs said to have 
known of the attractive power of the lode-stone (Arist. 
De An. 1. 2), ‘Theophrastus mentions the Lyncurion as 
having still stronger force, and notes the necessity of 
rubbing the lode-stone (Tepi AtPwr, §§ 28-9). 

In the Platonic Jon 533 we are told that the lode-stone 
not only attracts bits of iron, but communicates to them 
the same power: apparently the first hint of magnetic 
uiduction. 


PW art. ‘Physik’; for general concepts, and particularly for con- 
cepts of matter, consult histories of ancient philosophy, the tragmcnts 
of the Presocratic philosophers, the relevant works of Plato, Aristotle, 
and the later scientific wnters. M. R. Cohen and I. E, Drabkin, 4 
Source Baok in Greek Sctence (U.S.A 1958); J. L. Heiberg, Natur- 
wissenschaft und Mathematik im klassiuschen Altertum (1912); 11 Diels, 
Antike Techmk (1920); B. Farungton, Greek Science (1953); M. 
Claggett, Greek Science in Antiquity (U.S.A. 1956); S. Sambursky, 
The Physical World of the Greeks (1956); 1d. Physics of the Stotcs 
(1959); id. The Phystwcal World of late Antiquity (1962), C. Bailey, 
The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (1928); L. Robin, Etude sur la 
signification et la place de la payne dans la ipaa hie de Platon 
(1919); A. Mansion, Introduction å la physique Aristotélicienne (1913); 
H. Carteron, La Notion de force dan le système d'Aristote (1924); 
E. J. Dyketcrhuis, Archimedes (Copenhagen, 1956); A. G. Drach- 
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mann, Ktesibios, Philon and Heron. A Study in Ancient Pneumatics 
(Copenhagen, 1948); id. The Mechanical Technology of Greek and 
Roman Antiquity (Copenhagen, 1903). IL. H.; A. W. 


PHYSIOGNOMONICI, writers who try to divine the 
true character of man by comparing him to certain types 
of animals or races, the moral nature of which they 
suppose to be known ([Aristotle], Phyn. 805 '20), or by 
inferring a pcrson’s idtosyncrasy from movements, 
gestures of the body, colour, characteristic facial expres- 
sions, the growth of the hair, the smoothness of the skin, 
the voice, conditions of the flesh, the parts of the body, 
und the body as a whole (ibid. $0626). Such observa- 
tions of necessity result from any social and political 
contact; they are, therctore, already contained in early 
Greck hterature (Simon. fr. 7); later, after physiognomy, 
based on the theory of the interdependence of body and 
soul (Arist. An. Pr. 707), had been developed by philo- 
sophers, especially by Socratics and Stores (Posidonius), 
the results influenced in ever-increasing measure painters, 
writers, orators, and actors. In medicine physiognomical 
signs had been valued from the beginning. They were 
particulurly emphasized by the gymnasts of the second 
century A.D., probably in connexion with the codification 
of physiognomical studies by Polemon. But at no time in 
antiquity docs physiognomy seem to have been nearly as 
Important as during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Puxts, Ro Forster, Scriptores Phystiognamomea iun (TVoubner, 
1893), containing Ps.-Arstotic, Polemon (and c. AD ), Adamiuntius 
(4th c. AD), Anonym, De physiognomia, Secreta secreturion (cl. 
Opera hactenus inedita Rogert Bacon, ed. R. Steele, fase. v (1920)). 
Reterences m Greek and Latin authors collected, Forster n 237 
Additional material, K. Asmus, PA.lol 1900, J. Juthner, Philostratos 
ubi Gymnastik (1909), R. A. Pack, AF Pal. 1935. New MS. readings, 
Forster, Rh. Mius. 1900. 

Lou RATURL. Forster, 1, introduction (history of Ph., tradition 
etc). Best survey, Forster, Die Phyuopnomik d Griechen (1854); 
E. Rohde, Griech. Roman}, 160; cl. also A. Macalister, Ene. Rit“ 
s.v. ‘Phystugnomy’; A. McaAirmstrong, TIF- 1941, on method; 
EF. C. Evans, thaid., on physiognomy in the second century a.D., TAPA 
1945, On Galen, TAPA 1950, on Seneca, ROA Pack, op al., 
J. Schnudt, PW xx, sav. Vhynoznomik’. Biu ileurvey ot the whole 
sulyect and the most recent literature, R. Megow, Das Altertum 1x 
UYG), Hift 4. L E. 


PHYSIOLOGUS (‘the Naturalist’), a collection of 
some fifty fabulous anecdotes from natural, mostly animal, 
history, of a moralizing and symbolical character. "Fhe 
date and place of its production are uncertain; Christian 
writers towards the end of the fourth century A.D. (more 
doubttully Origen and Clement of Alexandria in the third 
century) knew and used it; in MSS, it is often attributed 
to Epiphanius of Salamis (d. 403); it was translated into 
Latın about this time. The subject-matter is largely 
drawn from traditional allegorizing Christian com- 
mentary on Scriptural passages; in general spirit the 
work may be said to belong to the class of popular 
descriptions of the marvels of nature, real or imaginary, 
which tended increasingly to usurp the place of legitimate 
natural science after Theophrastus. Jt has mucli in com- 
mon with the Historia Ammaltum of Achan (q.v. 1). The 
work as it stands appears from internal evidence to have 
taken shape in Egypt. The Physiologus cnjoyed great 
subsequent popularity; it was translated into the principal 
languages of Europe and the Near East; its material 
continucd to be reproduced in the medieval Bestiaries 
and to be embodied in medieval art, from sculpture to 
illuminated mitials, Many traditional religious symbols, 
such as the Pelican and the Phoenix, derive from it. 

F. J.auchert, Gesch. des Physiologus (Greek text), 1889; M. Gold- 
staub, P/ulol. Suppl. 8 (1899-1901); M. Wellmann, Plufol. Suppl. 


22 (1930); J. Strzygowski, Der Buderkreis des griech. BY at 
(1899); B. FE. Perry, PW xx, 1074 ff. W. M. È; R. B. 


PHYTALUS, eponym of the Phytalidae, an Attic clan 
having certain duties in the worship of Theseus (q.v.; 
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Plut. Thes. 23). According to what is no doubt the clan- 
legend, Phytalus received Demeter in his house when she 
visited Attica, and she gave him the fig-tree, whereof 
he 1s apparently the presiding hero or daimon, hence his 
name, ‘planter’, and his descendants welcomed Theseus. 
Paus. 1. 37. 2 and 4. lI. J. R. 


PIAZZA ARMERINA, a hill-town of south-central 
Sicily, notable for the remains of a large Roman villa of 
the fourth century a.D. some 4 miles to the south-west, 
near the ancient PAilosophiana. This consists of a vast 
complex of rooms, many of considerable size, grouped 
around a large peristyle court. The majority of the floors 
are paved with rich mosaics of superb workmanship, of 
which the finest ıs the ‘Great Hunt’, extending the length 
of a 70-yard corridor between peristyle and triclinium, 
‘The owner, evidently a magnate concerned with the 
import of animals for the Roman arenas, 1s apparently 
depicted in it. That the villa was an inperial residence of 
Maximianus, co-Augustus with Diocletian, seems a less 
hkely hypothesis, 

G. Vo Gentih, La milla ecuha dt Piazza Armerina—l mosaic 
figmati (1959), B. Pace, ¢ mosua di Piazza Armenna (1985), A. 
Itagona, H proprietaria della til'u romana dt Piazza Armerina (1902), 


A Carandium, Ricerche sullo stile e la cronolugia dei mosatcr della villa 
di Priuzza Armertna (1964) A G. W. 


PICENUM nis situated cast of the Apennines between 
Ancona and the river Sangro. Unlike the Villanovans 
(y.v.), the warlike Jron-Age mbhabitants of the general 
arca of the Marche and the Abruzzi practised mhuma- 
tion. The inscriptions in the area fall into two groups: 
northern, from Novilura, Fano, and Pesaro, and southern 
(the so-called ‘Old Sabellic’), which, like the material 
culture of the region, has strong allinities with the oppo- 
site shores of the Adriatic. The extensive use of amber 
(q.v.) from the Orientalizing period onwards pomts in 
addition to cominercil contact with the head of the 
Adniatic. The area was conquered by Rome in the carly 
third century B.C. 


D. Randall-Maclver, The fron Age m Italy (1927); J. Whatmough, 
The Foundations of Roman Italy (1947); eltti ll Conv. Stud. Etr., 
1958, Suppl Stud Fitr xaxvi(tyusa); A M Radmilli(ced ) Piccola gurda 
alla presstorta ttahanu’ (1905),s v. 'Maiche’, ‘Abruzzo’. D.W.R.R., 


PICUS, properly the woodpecker, sacred to Mars 
(q v.), but rationalized into an early king of the Italians 
(tor his identification with Zeus in Diod. Sic. 6, fr. 5, 
sce W. R. Halliday, CR 1922, 110 f). Ovid (Met. 14. 
320 IT.) gives an explanation, perhaps his own, of how 
he came to be changed into bird-form. H J.R. 


PIETAS is the typical Roman attitude of dutiful respect 
toward pods, fatherland, and parents and other kinsmen 
(Cie. Nat. D. 1, 116: ‘est enun pictas iustitia aduersum 
deos’; Cic. Inv. Rhet. 2. 66: ‘religionem cam quae in 
metu et caerimonia deorum sit appellant, pietatem quie 
cpa patriam aut parentes aut alos sanguine coniunctos 
oflicimm conseruare moneat’). Pietas, personified, re- 
ceived a temple in Rome (vowed 191 B.C., dedicated 181; 
see Platner—Ashby, 389 f.; Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome 1. 418). 
She is often represented in human form, sometimes 
attended by a stork, symbol of fihal piety; during the 
Empire, Pietas Augusta appears on coins and in inscrip- 
tions. Some Romans adopted as cognomen the term Pius; 
Virgil's ‘pius Aeneas’ significantly expresses the Roman 
ideal in his religious attitude, in his patriotic mission, and 
in his relations with father, son, and comrades. 

latte, RR 238. W.C. G. 
PIGRES, Carian poet; brother of Artemisia wife of 
Mausolus; said to have interpolated pentameters into 
the Ihud, and to have written the Margttes. 

EGE 6g. 
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PILUMNUS and PICUMNUS. By Roman custom, 


when a woman was delivered, three persons kept off 
Silvanus (q.v.) from her by chopping, sweeping, and 
pounding with a pestle; the deities Intercidona, Deverra, 
and Pilumnus were supposed to preside over these actions 
(Varro in Aug. De civ. D. 6. 9). More puzzling is the 
statement of Varro im Nomus (528 M), which associates 
Picumnus with Pilumnus as marriage-pods. It. J R. 


PINDAR (ITivéapos) (518- 438 B.C.), lyric poct, of 
Cynoscephalae in Bocotia, born in the Pythian year of 
the 65th Olympiad, 1e. 518 ic. (Suda, s.v. Ilvòapas, 
fr. 183). Nothing 1s known of his parents, Daiphantus 
and Cleodice, but they must have belonged to an aristo- 
cratic family, since Pindar himself clauns to be a member 
of the Aegeidac, an international clan with high con- 
nexions in Sparta, Thera, and Cyrene (Pyth. 5. 75, with 
scholl., cf. Hidt. 4. 149). Ie learned his cratt first {rom 
his uncle Scopelinus, later at Athens from Apollodorus 
and Agathocles, who was also the teacher of Damon 
(Pl. La. 180d). Ilis earhest known poem is Pyth. 
to, written m 498 for a young protégé ot the powerful 
VThessahan Alcuadac. In 490 he made the acquaintance 
of Theton’s brother, Xenocrates, and celebrated his 
chariot-victory with Pyth. 6, while Pyth. 12, written in 
the same year for a Sicilian flute-player, 1s probably due 
to the same connexion. In 488 he wrote OL 14, and in 486 
Pyth. 7 for the ostracized Alemaeonid Megacles. In the 
Persian Wars of 480-479 Pindar scems to have accepted 
the Theban policy of neutrality (fr. 99), but without 
satisfaction, as stim. 8, written soon after, shows, while 
Isthm. 5 shows his appreciauon of Acginetan courage at 
Salamis. In 476 he went to Sicily, where he produced Ol, 
rin honour of Ileron’s victory inthe horse-race and OL. 
2 and 3 in honour of Theron’s in the chariot-race. Ol, 2 
is an important and intumate document about life after 
death, and shows the influence of Orphic ideas, which 
were prevalent in Sicily. Nem. 1 and 9, also written for 
Sicilian patrons, may belong to the same period. On his 
return Pindar probably wrote his famous Dithyramb for 
Athens (frs. 64-5), and it is possible that in Pyth. 9 (474 
B.C.) he detends himself before a Theban audience against 
the charge of undue partiality tor Athens. Pyth. 11 may 
belong to the same year, but the alternative date of 454 
seems on the whole preferable. Though he did not re- 
turn to Sicily, he maintained his connexion with Hieron. 
Pyth. 3 is a poetical letter, sent probably about 474 as a 
consolation to the suffering tyrant; it refers to the cult of 
Pan, for which Pindar wrote a Llymn (frs. 85-90). Pyth. 1 
celebrates both Llicron’s chariot-victory of 470 and the 
official foundation of his new town of Actna under his son 
Deinomeues. Pyth. 2,a dark and unhappy poem, may have 
been written in 468, when Hieron won the chariot-race at 
Olympia, but asked Dacchylides instead of Pindar to 
celebrate his victory for him. At the same time Pindar 
sent a Hyporchema (Ír. 94) to Theron. OI. 6, written for 
a friend of Tlieron’s, probably belongs to the same year. 
At this period Pindar numbcred patrons in many 
different parts of Greece. [Je wrote an Encomium for 
Alexunder of Maccdon (fr. 106), a Pacan for Abdera 
(fr. 36), poems for Sparta (frs. 101, 189), Ol. 7 for a 
Rhodian in 464, and Ol. 13 and fr. 107 for a Corinthian 
in the same year. ‘The height of his achievement in these 
years were Py th. 4 and 5, written for the King of Cyrene 
in 462-461. In the first of these Pindar enters high 
politics and appeals to the king to recall his exiled kins- 
man Damophilus. Before 460 Pindar shows no hostility 
to Athens, but after it he seems to have been shocked and 
pained by the policy of the Athenian imperiulists. At 
first he maintained his personal loyalties to Athenians 
such as Melesias (OZ. 8 in 460), but in Jsthm. 7, which 
seems to have been composed after Oenophyta (c. 456 
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B.C.), he combines a quietist attitude in himself with a 
conviction that the gods punish the presumptuous. His 
Jatest known poems are Pyth. 8, written in 446 for a 
young Acginetan at a time when it seemed possible that 
Acgina might free herself from Athens, and Nem. 11 and 
fr. 108 for the boy Aristagoras of Tenedos, whose brother 
Theoxenus is said to have been with Pindar at his death. 
He died at the age of 80 in 438. 

Pindar's works were collected in seventeen books, 
Hymns, Pacans, Dithyrambs (2), Processional Songs 
(2), Maiden-Songs (2), other Muaiden-Songs Ilypor- 
chemata (2), Encomia, Dirges, and Epinicians (4). The 
Epinicians have by an accident survived almost complete; 
despite their peculiar character they are probably typical 
of all Pindar’s work, and new tragments of Paeans 
and Dithyrambs show little difference of style and 
thought. Pindar seems to have made the rejoicing 
over victory a religious occasion on which he demon- 
strated the power of men to find, temporarily, a happiness 
hke that of the gods by displaying their dpera. ‘This 
apera was itself partly inborn and due to men’s having 
divine blood in their veins. His Epinicians are usually 
choral hymns in which the victor is presented to some 
god, and they have the traditional characteristics of such 
hymns—moral maxims, a myth, and praise of the gods. 
Into this frame the victor’s own achicvements are fitted, 
not always easily. In his maxims Pindar sometimes 
achieves a great beauty and insight. Ilis myths, mserted 
for varying reasons, tend to stress elements im a story 
rather than to tell a straight tale. In them Pindar often 
improves on his originals in the interests of morality, 
notably in Ol. 1, where he rejects the story that Pelops’ 
shoulder was eaten. Sometimes, as mn the great Argo- 
nautic saga of Pyth. 4, the myth ıs told for its own sake; 
more often it has a moral, as in Pyth. 3 and Ol. 1. Some 
of the shorter Epinicians were sung at the place of victory, 
notably Ol. 11 and Pyth. 7, but more usually a longer 
poem was sung when the victor came home. The other 
types of poem show a similar high style and temper, 
though the Maiden-Songs may have been more simple. 
Pindar’s language is an claborate poetical creation, made 
of several dialects, with many echoes and variations from 
Homer. His poems are written in regular stanzas, either 
in a series of strophes on the same plan or in a series of 
triads, cach consisting of strophe, antistrophe, and cpode. 
Except for Isthm. 3 and 4, which may forma single poem, 
no two poems are the same metrically. Pindar uses three 
main classes of metre, Dorian or ‘dactylo-epitrite’, 
Acolian built up from such clements as the glyconic, 
choriambic dimeter, etc., and paeonic as m Ol. 2. Pindar 
was a true conservative in politics, morals, and religion, 
but the glory of his poetry lies largely in his sense of 
joy and honour. He was capable of deep emotion and, 
at times, of a sublimity to which there 1s no parallel. 


Trxi. O. Schroeder, Pindari Carmina (1900), C. M. Bowra 
Pındarı Carnuno? (1947); A, Turyn, Pindari Carmina (1948), 
H. Snell, Pindarus, 2 vols. (1959 and 1964). 

ComMMENTARIFS, A. Boeckh (9811-32), T. Mommsen (1864); 
W. Christ (1896); B. L Gildersleeve, Olympian and Pythian Odes? 
(18x0); J. B. Bury, Nemean Odes (1890), Isthmian Odes (1892); L. R. 
Farnell (1932). ; 

Crrrictsm. C. Gaspar, Chronologie pindarique (1900); U von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Pindaras (1922), F. Dornseiff, Pindars 
Sed (1921); H. Gundert, Pindar und sein Dichterbcruf (1935); 
R. W. B. Burton, Pindar’s Pythtan Odes (1902); C. M. Bowra, Pridar 
(1964). C.M.H. 


PINDARUS, a name in medieval MSS. for Homerus 
Latınus (see ILIAS LATINA), due perhaps to the possible 
use of “Chebanus’ as an epithet for Homer. 


PIRACY, in early antiquity, was not clearly distin- 
guished from trade on the onc hand and war on the other. 
Unless a treaty guaranteed safety and arrangements for 
legal process had been laid down, owners of ships seized 
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at sca had no easy redress. In Homer (describing condi- 
tions after the breakdown of the Cretan thalassocracy) we 
find piracy accepted as natural; and early Greek cities, 
having to beware of surprise landings, were usually built 
away from the coast. Piracy, like brigandage on land, was 
an easy resource for the hungry, familiar with local tides, 
currents, and places of concealment. ‘The social condi- 
tions of the ancient world, in which (ın most periods) 
starvation and exile were common, provided a constant 
incentive; and travellers kidnapped could easily be sold 
as slaves to purchasers who would ask no questions. 

Civilized Greek States naturally encouraged orderly 
trade, and many depended on it. Those claiming thalasso- 
cracy (from the legendary Minos—i.e. Minoan Crete— 
through classical Athens to Alexander the Great) tried to 
protect at least their own interests at sca, and this would 
lead to a general decrease in piracy. Yet even their actions, 
especially in times of war or scarcity, or for political 
reasons, were sometimes not far removed from semi-legal 
piracy (see SYLE). Polycrates (q.v. 1) used his thalasso- 
cracy for open plundering; fifth-century Athens regarded 
the freedom of the seas as a favour to be conferred on 
loyal alles (Tod 12. 61, 32 f1.); and the tribute of the 
Athenian Empire might to many (e.g. Melos) appear 
indistinguishable from ransom, both in principle and 
frequently in methods of collecuon. Ensuring the free- 
dom of the sea, for Athens as for Demetrius (q.v. 4) 
Poliorcetes (SEG 1. 75, 22 fl.), meant ensuring it for 
onesclf and—at a price—for one’s allies. War provided 
constant opportunities for pirates, who would be sought 
as allies at least by one power and could add profitable 
blockade-running. This can be seen in the Peloponnesian 
War, the fourth-century wars, and those of the Succes- 
sors. On the other hand, since fleets were expensive to 
maintain, peace (after the end of the Athenian thalasso- 
cracy, paid for by reluctant allies) usually Jed to a running 
down of naval establishments, to a point where they 
could not keep the seas safe. 

In the western Mediterrancan the lack of firm demarca- 
tions between trade, piracy, and war appears even more 
clearly. Etruscans and Carthagimans, on the one hand, 
and Greeks, on the other, pursued their trade rivalries by 
methods that often appeared piratical to the other side. 
The rising Roman State showed little interest in the sea, 
and the small fleet of the duovtri navales (q.v.), combined 
with the spread of Roman power on land and the estab- 
lishment of coastal colonies (see COLONIZATION, ROMAN), 
barely sufficed to keep the Italian coasts safe. "he people 
of Antium (q.v.), conquered and colonized (338 n.C.) and 
ordered off the secas, were engaged in piracy—-safcly away 
from the Italian cousts—a generation later, in the time of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. The fleets of the Punic Wars were 
not maintained after the need had passed, and in any case 
were never used for the general protection of peaceful 
shipping. The Hlyrian Wars led only to the temporary 
safety of the Ionian Sea—not even (1t seems) the Adriatic. 
In the Aegean, the island power of Rhodes (q.v.), after 
the decline of the kings’ fleets, had tried to police the 
scas, and did so quite efficiently after 186 B.c., when 
general peace was sccured by Rome and the pirates could 
find no allies. After the war with Perseus (q.v. 2) the 
Romans brought about the decline of Rhodian power, 
and police action at sea—especially in Crete, a favourite 
pirate base—became too difficult andad to be given up; 
while the Romans, with no enemy on land, guve little 
thought to the safety of sea trade and, in the free port at 
Delos (q.v.), ın fact provided an emporium where no 
questions were asked about the provenance of goods or 
slaves. 

By c. 100 n.C., under pressure from Italian traders, the 
Senate realized that a serious problem existed; especially 
as Italy’s basic food supplies, increasingly imported, were 
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threatened. Efforts were now made to deal with the 
pirates (see Riccohono, FIRA g—not mentioned in the 
literary sources and difficult to explain). But these were 
defeated by two factors: the civil and foreign wars 
(Mithridates and Sertorius co-operated with the pirates) 
and the traditional unwillingness to keep a large fleet in 
being. On the whole, Rome pursued her old-established 
policy of trying to conquer pirate fleets on land (see 
ANTONIUS 1, SERVILIUS I, METELLUS 8), concentrating her 
efforts on Cilicia and Crete, the chief pirate bases, and 
demanding naval assistance ad hoc from provincials and 
allies. This policy was defeated by the sheer size of the 
coastline concerned and the difliculty of the terrain: by 
the 70s, pirates were boldly raiding Italian coasts and coast 
roads. Constant food shortages, and pressure from Eques- 
trian trading interests (reinforced after Italian enfran- 
chisement) finally led to the Jaw of Gabinius(q.v. 2), forthe 
first time attacking the problem as a whole; and Pompey's 
success, followed by his defeat of Mithridates, settled the 
problem for the time being. ‘he civil wars naturally led 
to a revival of privatecring (see POMPEIUS 6), and it was 
Augustus who finally shouldered the burden of a per- 
manent fleet, with provincial detachments that multiplied 
during the early Empire. In the third century a.D., with 
the decline of these flects and the beginning of the bar- 
barian invasions, piracy (hke brigandage on land) gained 
the upper hand and was not again subdued in antiquity. 


PW, sv. ‘Seeraub’; If A. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World 
(1924). And see NAVI. E. B. 


PIRAEUS (Jletpacets) is a promontory 4 miles south- 
west of Athens, which Themistocles fortified from the 
time of has archonship (493/2 B.C.) in order to provide 
the growing Athenian fleet with a strong base instead 
of the open roadstead of Phaleron (q.v.). It had three 
harbours, Zea and Munichia (q.v.) on the cast, both used 
tor warships, the first having sheds for 196 and storage 
for gear in the famous Arsenal of Philo, and Mantharos 
or peyas Apýr on the west. "Vhis last was the biggest, and 
quickly grew, not only as a naval station, with docks 
and ship-houses, but also as a thriving emporium, with 
quays and warchouses. Moles guarded and narrowed the 
entrances to all three, which could be closed by chains. 
The city was laid out on a rectangular plan by Hippo- 
damus (q.v.) of Miletus c. 450. In the same decade it was 
joined to Athens by the Long Walls (q.v.). The fortifica- 
tions were destroyed in 404 by Lysander but rebuilt by 
Conon in 393. The chief event in its later history was its 
siege and destruction by Sulla (87-86); the large bronze 
statues uncarthed in 1959 were probably buried then. 
Considerable parts of the walls remain; also ship-houses 
1n the two small harbours, and the traces of an important 
Hellenistic theatre near Zea. During the fifth and fourth 
centurics the inhabitants, many attached by interest to 
navy and empire, proved the staunch supporters of 
radical democracy at Athens; they also included many 
forcigners (e.g. Lysias), who introduced strange cults 
(e.g. Bendis). 

W., Judeich, Topographie von Athen? (1931), 144 f., 4390 f1; EÈ. 
Fiechter, Das Theater im Piraeus (1950); E. Vanderpool, ‘News 
Letter from Greece’, 17 Arch. 1900, 205 H. C. W. J.E. 


PIRITHOUS (J]e]ipio0s or -8ovs), in mythology, a 
Lupith, son by Zeus of Ixion’s wife Dia (1. 14. 317-18; 
Pherecydes in schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 62). Homer knows of 
him as fighting the Centaurs (Jl. 1. 263 ff.), presumably 
in the quarrel mentioned in Od. 21. 295 ft., and a doubt- 
fully genuine verse (Od. 11. 631) mentions him ın Hades. 
In the first and last of these passages he is associated with 
Theseus (q.v.), whose close friend he is in later authors. 
Hence, as our mythological tradition is largely Attic, he 
tends to appear as little more than the pendant of his 
friend. He is actually an Athenian in schol. Il. 1. 263. 
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One of the few adventures which are his rather than 
Theseus’ is his wedding-teast. Marrying Hippodamia, 
daughter of Butes (//. 2. 742 and schol. on 1. 263), he 
forgot, according to one account, to include Ares among 
his guests (Servius on Aen. 7. 304). For that or some 
other reason (the simplestis that they were very drunk, 
cf. Od. 21. 295, where one Centaur is responsible for the 
disturbance) the Centaurs abused his hospitality by 
offering violence to Hippodamuia, and a great fight began 
(Ov. Met. 12. 210 fi., the carlier accounts of a story 
which the Olympia pediments and Parthenon mcetopes 
show to have been well known ın the fifth century, if not 
before, have not survived), ending ın the victory of the 
Lapithae. 

For the rest, Pirithous took his share in the carrying 
off of Helen, the war against the Amazons, and finally 
Theseus’ descent to Llades, which, indeed, in one account 
(Hyg. Fab. 79. 2) was undertaken to get Persephone as 
wife for Pirithous, in return for his services in the matter 
of Helen, Theseus in most accounts escapes; Pirithous 
generally does not (but cf. Hyg. ibid. 3). 

The fight of Lapiths and Centaurs appears in early 
archaic art (Francois vase and clsewhere) as a pitched 
battle in armour. ‘The brawl at the feast first appears in 
the early classical period, in Attic vase-painting, and the 
West pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia; no 
doubt also ın the picture in the Theseum at Athens prob- 
ably by Micon. Pirithous ıs also shown aiding ‘I‘heseus to 
abduct Felen, pictured from the mid sixth century. 
Thescus and Pirithous were shown in the Underworld by 
Polygnotus, and in a few surviving works from the mid 
fifth century on. 


Wezsacker in Roscher's Lexikon, s v. in art, Brommer, Pasen- 
hsten?, 108 ft., see also LITESKUS. Ii. J. R.; CMR. 


PISA was the district round Olympia. Opinions are 
divided whether there was ever a town of this name; some 
have suggested that it ıs represented by a site at Frangonisi 
(BSA, Arch. Rep. 1959-60, 11). ‘The Pisatans were in 
carly times a power independent of the Eleans. After 
Pheidon’s usurpation of the Olympic Games (668 n.c.) 
they held the presidency until c. 580, under the tyranny 
of the house of Pantaleon. Their claim was revived by 
the Arcadians in 364 (Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 28). 


A. Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants (1950), 62 f.; H. Herve, Die 
Tyrannis ber den Griechen (1967), i. 35 T.J D.; R. J. H 


PISAE, modern Pisa on the Arno, an Etruscan, possibly 
originally a Ligurian, town (it was certainly not founded 
from Pisa in Elis: Serv. ud Aen. 10. 179; Dion. Hal. r. 
20). Although presumably important earlier, it 1s first 
mentioned ın 225 B.C. when the Romans used its harbour 
(Polyb. 2. 16 f.; Livy 21. 39). Pisne served as a frontier 
fortress for Rome against the Ligurians and ın 180 
offered territory for a Latin colony (Livy 73. 43, etc.; 40. 
43). Apparently this colony never materialized, although 
in 177 neighbouring Luna (q.v.) received a citizen colony. 
Later Pisae became a prosperous Augustan coloma but, 
despite its importance, 19 seldom mentioned (Strabo 5. 
222; Dessau, ILS 149 f.). 

N. Toscanelli, Pisa nell'antichità, 7 vols. (1934-4); L. Bantı, Mem. 
Accad. Pont. 6, tasc. 4 (1943), 63 EF. E. T. S. 


PISIDIA. A mountainous region of Asia Minor, be- 
tween Pamphylia and Phrygia. As it lay off the main 
routes, its wild and warlike inhabitants were able to main- 
tain their independence of the Lydians and Persians. 
They submitted to Alexander, but were never effectively 
controlled by any of the Hellenistic kings. Civilization 
came late to Pisidia; Selge and Etenna struck silver coins 
in the fourth century, but otherwise no coinage is known 
before the first century B.c. Termessus and Sagalassus 
too were places of some account in Alexander's time. 


PISIDIA 


Nominally included in the province of Cilicia (q.v.), 
Pisidia was piven in 36 B.C. to Amyntas and partially 
pacifed by him; finally (c. 6 B.c.?) it was reduced by 
Sulpicius Quirinjus (q.v.) and included in the province of 
Galatia. To maintain securnty Augustus established a 
number of colonics, notably Cremna, Olbasa, and Co- 
mama; and under the pax Romana the country at last 
attained a fair degree of civilized prosperity. Of the Pisi- 
dian language, mentioned by Strabo (13. 631) as spoken at 
Cibyra, there are some scanty epigraphical traces. 

Jones, Cities E Rom. Prov., ch. 5; Magic, Ram Rule Asta Min., 


chs 12, 19, G. E. Bean in Anatolian Studies 1959, 1960; B. Levick, 
Roman Colomes in S. Asta Minor (1967). G.E. B. 
PISISTRATUS (Ieoiotparos), tyrant of Athens, 


claimed descent from the Neleids of Pylos and Pisistratus, 
archon 669/8 B.c. His mother was related to Solon. As 
polemarch (c. 565) he distinguished himself ın war 
against Megara. During a period of faction he led a third 
party called Jlyperukrioi, Diakrioi, or Epakriot (drawn 
probably from the hill-country of northern Attica) and 
added to ıt citizens who had been recently enfranchised 
or recently impoverished, and in 561 made himself 
tyrant with a bodyguard granted him by the Athenian 
people (CAH Plates J. 284). After five years he was 
expelled by a coalition of the Plam and Coast parties, but 
an understanding with the Aleraeonids soon led to his 
peaceful restoration. (On the story of his restoration by 
Athena sce PI xix. 163.) The new entente soon broke 
down. Pisistratus withdrew to Macedonia and the Mt. 
Pangacus mining district, where he made money, raised 
mercenaries, and fostered alliances with ‘lhessaly, 
Thebes, Eretria, Naxos, and Argos. In 546 he landed neat 
Marathon, defeated his opponents at Pallene, and firmly 
bused his tyranny on mercenaries und money derived 
partly from the Strymon district, partly from Attica. 
He remained in power until he died of sickness in 527. 

Pisistratus retained the forms of the Solonian constitu- 
tion, remaining to the end aflable and benevolent. He 
encouraged cultivators of poor land by granting loans 
and aimed at full employment in the countryside: hence 
the district judges instituted by him and his frequent 
journeys about the country. He succeeded in placating 
many of the nobles. Jle did not annex or split up their 
family estates of arable land, and only his bitterest 
enemies left Attica. Even with these Pisistratus and his 
sons obtained a temporary reconciliation, as Cimon 
returned from exile, his son Miliades was archon in 
524/3, and Cleisthencs the Alemaconid was archon in 
525/4. During the rule of his sons the reconciliation 
broke down, and the Alemaconids at Delphi became the 
leaders of a powerful group of émigrés. The revenues 
which enabled him to maintain his position were based 
on a tithe of all produce, which his sons reduced to a 
twenticth, and on taxes on trade which increased rapidly. 
Attic bJack-figured pottery became the foremost fabric 
in the Greek world, and Attic coinage once of its foremost 
currencies. His building programme included the Ennea- 
krounos fountain and the temple of Olympian Zeus. 
At the great festivals of the Panathenaea and Dionysia all 
Athenians assembled to celebrate the glory of their city. 

He fired Athens’ ambition by his successful foreign 
policy, occupying Rhaccalus on the ‘Thermaic Gulf 
and Siyeum in the Toad, maintaining close alliances with 
Naxos and Samos, and purifying Delos as the centre of 
loman religion. His long rule weakened the grip of the 
aristocrats upon their followers, encouraged individualism 
in many circles, and brought the cultural enlightenment 
and financial prosperity in which a movement towards 
democracy became feasible. 


P. N. Ure, Origin of Tyranny (1922), 32 f., 307 f.; F. E. Adcock, 
CQ 1924, 174¢.; F. Jacoby, Attht (1949), 188 f., on the chronological 
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problems, N. G. L. Hammond, CQ 1956, 49 f. and G. Sanders 
Nouvelle Cho 1955-7, 161 E; A. Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants (1956). 
P.N. U.; N.G. L. H. 


PISO (1) FRUGI, Lucrus CaLrurNius (PW 96) (cos. 
133 B.C.), the Roman annalist, was tribune in 149, carry- 
ing his Lex de pecumis repetundis (which established a 
quaestio (q.v.) for cases of extortion), consul in 133, and 
censor 1n 120. His Annales covered from the origins of 
Rome to his own times in at least seven books, the year 
158 in book 7, the latest date 146; antiquarian and 
mythological fragments are also attributed to him. Ile 
rationalized the legends and, presumably under Cato’s 
influence, set the ancient virtucs against contemporary 
vices, Plain in style, although with lively anecdotes, he 
did not elaborate his maternal, and his authority was 
recognized by Cicero, Varro, Livy, Dionysius, and Pliny; 
Gellius quoted him for his archaism. 

Peter, HR Ret. i. clxxxi, 120; W. Soltau, Jarvis’ Geschichtswerk 


(1897), K. Latte, Sitz. Berlin, no. 7, 1960; Ogilvie, Gomm Lany 5, 
14 ff, A. Hi McD. 


PISO (2), Gatus Catpurnius (PW 63), consul in 67 n.c. 
with Glabrio (q.v. 3), passed a law against bribery. As an 
enemy of Pompey, he opposed Comelms (q.v. 1) and 
Gabinius (q.v. 2) and prevented Lolhus (q.v. 1) from 
bemg elected consul. Assigned both Gauls as consul and 
proconsul, he impeded Pompey’s recruitment, conquered 
the Allobroges, and repressed trouble in the ‘Transpadana. 
(For this he was later prosecuted by Cacsar and success- 
fully defended by Cicero.) In 61 he was asked (by his 
kinsman (4)) to speak first in the Senate, to Cicero's 
chagrin. He died in the carly 50s. E B. 


PISO (3), Gnarus CaLrurntus (PIV 69), suspected of 
complicity in Catiline’s ‘first conspiracy’, was sent to 
Spain as quaestor pro praetore, perhaps during a shortage 
of commanders, on the motion of Crassus (q.v. 4). 
Crassus no doubt hoped he would counter the entrenched 
influence of Pompey there, but he was hilled by adherents 
of Pompey (64 u.c.). E. B. 


PISO (4) FRUGI, Marcus Purius (PIV 10), borne. 115 
n.c, a Calpurnius Piso by birth, was in his youth a 
promising orator and older friend of Cicero (Brut. 236, 
240, 310). Marrying the widow of Cinna (q.v. 1), he 
became quaestor (83), but soon deserted to Sulla and 
divorced his wife. He tailed to become aedile, but was 
praetor (72 or 71), then governed a Spanish province, 
triumphing in 6y. Giving up oratory (as too strenuous for 
his health), he took up soldicring, served Pompey as a 
legate (67 62), and was rewarded by him with the consul- 
ship of 61. He supported Clodius (q.v. 1) and opposed 
Cicero, who in return prevented his obtaining the pro- 
vince of Syria. He failed to secure the ratification of 
Pompey’s acta and probably died soon after. E DB 


PISO (5s) CAESONINUS, Lucius CarrpurNivs (PW 
yo), in his youth probably served in Greece and rapidly 
rose to the consulate, which he held m 58 p.c. (with 
Gabinius, q.v. 2) after marrying his daughter to Caesar 
(cos. 59). He refused to support Cicero against Clodius 
(q.v. 1), and as a reward was given the province of Mace- 
donia by a law of Clodius. His administration there (57- 
55) was attacked by Cicero in two speeches (De prov. cons. 
and, after his return, Jn Pisonem). lle was censor (50) and 
remained neutral in the Civil War, which he did his best 
to prevent. After Caesar’s death he again tried to prevent 
civil war (against Antonius, 4), but dicd soon after. 

An Epicurean and friend of Philodemus (q.v.), he was 
open to conventional attack as a voluptuary; but he was 
(at least) no worse than many of his contemporaries, and 
his political influence was on the side of peace. He was 


PISO 


perhaps the owner of a villa in Herculaneum, where 
Epicurcan papyri were discovered in the eihteenth 
century. 


Cic. Pis., ed. R. G. M. Nisbet (1961); Syme, Rom. Rev., see index. 
E. B. 


PISO (6), Luctus CaLpunnivs (PW 99) (cos. 15 3.C.), 
was called ‘the pontifex’ to distinguish him from the augur 
(8). Born in 48, son of (5) Piso mhcerited a prudent 
nature and philhellenic tastes: he was the patron of the 
poet Antipater ot Thessalonica. According to Porphyrio 
on lHorace, Ars P. 1, that poem was dedicated to the sons 
of this Piso. The cognomen '‘Frupr otten attached to this 
Piso derives from two errors in the ancient evidence; and, 
as concerns the Ars Poetica, it is not possible to verify 
two sons (cf. JRS 1960, 20). Attested in Pamphylia in 
13 B.C. (Dio 54. 34. 6), presumably as consular legate of 
the province of Galatia, he was summoned to Thrace to 
put down a serious insurrection, which task took three 
years and carned him the ornamenta triumphaha (Dio 54. 
34. Off.; Vell. Pat. 2. 98). Soon after this he may have 
been appointed proconsul of Asia (cf. Anth. Pal. 10. 
25. 3 f.). Piso died tn A.D. 32, after having been prae- 
fectuy urbi tor twenty years (Tac. Ann. 6. 11, if correct). 
lle had enjoyed the unbroken confidence of Tiberius: 
and his notorous convivial habits impaired neither his 
efficiency nor his reliability (Sen. Ep. 83. 14). 


Syme, ftom, Rev., see mdex; TRS 1960, 12 fi. R. S. 


PISO (7), GNAEus Catrunntus (PW 70) (cos. 7 5.c.), who 
inherited from his tather (cos. suff. 23 B.C.) a republican 
independence of temper, was appointed governor of 
Syvnama.p. 17, forthe avowed purpose of lending counsel 
and assistance to Germanicus Caesar when he journeyed 
to the East. His previous experience had lam m other 
lands: proconsul of Africa and legate ot Hispania Tarra- 
conensis. After reciprocal bickering and open quarrel, 
Germanicus broke off his amicitia’ with Piso. Germanicus’ 
death (19) was attributed by his trends to magical devices 
or poisoning by Piso and his wie Plancina, Returning 
to Rome, Piso was prosecuted in the Senate, but took 
his own life belore the trial was terminated, protesting 
his innocence and his loyalty to liberius. R. 8. 


PISO (8), Lucrus CarrurNivs (PIV 74), younger brother 
of (7), and knewn as augur to distinguish him from (6), was 
consul m 1 B.C. and proconsul of Asia. Like his father 
and brother a strong-minded man (Tac. Arm. 4. 21), 
in A.D. 16 he spoke out openly m the Senate against 
the corruption of public lite, and brought a suit against 
Urgulanim, a favourite of Livia’s; in 20 he defended his 
brother. le was accused of maztestas m 24, but died before 
trial. 

R. Syme, JRS 1056, 17 ff. T.J. C. 
PISO (9), Garus Carrurnius (PW 5), the figurchead of 
the great conspiracy against Nero (q.v. § 7) in A.D. 65, had 
been exiled by Gaius, who compelled his wife Livia 
Orestilla to leave her husband in favour of himsclf and 
then accused the pair of adultery (probably A.D. 40). 
Under Claudius Piso became consul suffectus, but he 
showed no real ambition. He lived in magnificent style 
and was one of the most popular figures in Rome, with 
his charming manners and oratorical gifts, which he put 
at the service of rich and poor alike. Already in 62 he was 
suspect to Nero’s advisers (Tac, Ann. 14. 65), but in the 
actual conspiracy he proved a futile leader and after its 
betrayal had no thought for any action other than suicide. 

His precise relationship to other members of his 
family is unknown, but his son Calpurnius Galerianus, 
who was executed in 70, is described as cousin as well as 
son-in-law of L. Piso (10) (Tac. Hist. 4. 49). 

R. L. J.; G. E. F.C. 
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PISO (10), Lucrus CaLrurNius (PIV 79), grandson of 
Piso (7) and son of L. Piso, cos. A.D. 27 (Pliny, Epp. 3. 7. 
12), was consul in A.D. 57 with Nero. In 62 he was made 
member of an important financial commission: in 69 he 
was proconsul of Africa. Suspected in 70 of aspiring to 
the throne, he was murdered by Valerius (q.v. 10) Festus, 
who was in touch with Mucianus (q.v.) in Rome. 

G.E F.C. 


PISO (11) LICINIANUS, Lucius Carrorļxniws (PW 
100), was adopted by the Emperor Galba (q.v. 1) on 
10 January 69 and killed with him in the Forum five days 
later. Born ın A.D. 38, he was son to M. Crassus Frugi 
(cos. A.D, 27), and to Scribonia, daughter of L. Scribontus 
Libo (cos. A.D. 16) and great-granddaughter of Sextus 
Pompeius: his sister married L. Piso (q.v. 10), the son of 
her father’s consular colleague. This ilustrious family 
had already met disasters under the later Julio-Claudians. 
Piso’s eldest brother, Pompeius Magnus, was married to 
Claudius’ daughter Antonia, but was executed along with 
both his parents in A.D. 46; a second brother, M. Crassus 
(cos. 64), was forced to suicide during Nero’s last years; 
and Piso himself had been in exile for some time when 
Galba recalled him in 68. He was perhaps connected with 
a doctrinaire group in the Senate, and as such was 
backed for the adoption by Laco the praetorian prefect; 
but his critics found his personality forbidding, and he 
was totally unacceptable to the soldiers in the guard. His 
wife, daughter of Q. Veranius (cos. 49), survived him for 
many years (Pliny, Epp. 11. 29). 

"Tac. Hist. 1, esp. 14 and 48. The stemma 'n PIR? iin part cor- 
rected by R. Syme, JAS 1900, 12 th. G.E F.C. 
PISO (12), Car rurNius (PIV s9), a contemporary of the 
Younger Pliny (Ep. 5. 17), chosea Greck title raraorepiapoi 
for his elegiac poem on Constellations. His identification 
by Mommsen with the consul of a.p. 111 C. Calpurnius 
Piso (perhaps a grandson of no, 9 above) is possible. 


PITS, CULT. Apart from a mundus (q.v.), pits were 
dug in ritual for two principal reasons. (a) In rites of 
mvocation of the dead, and in their tendance gencrally, 
liquid offerings were often poured into a pit, Bodpos, 
apparently by way of getting them underground into 
their realm: c.g. Od. 11. 517; Lucian, Charon, 22. (b) 
Consecruted objects, when worn out or useless (e.g. 
broken ornaments, bones and ashes of sacrifice, etc.), 
heine still sacred, were often buried ina pit (Lat. fauissa) 
in the temple precincts. H. J. R. 


PITTACUS of Mytilene (e. 650-570 f.c.), statesman 
and sage. He commanded ın the war against Athens for 
Sigeum, on which Perander of Corinth later arbitrated ; 
helped to overthrow the tyrant Melanchrus, and after 
further party strugcles in Mytilene was elected aesy- 
mnctes (q.v.) for ten years. He died ten years after laying 
down office. His best remembered law doubled the 
penalty for all offences 1f committed under the influence 
of drink. A moderate democratic reformer hke his con- 
temporary Solon, Pittacus was violently attacked by his 
younger fellow citizen Alcaeus, whose family had helped 
to overthrow tyranny but wished to restore the old 
aristocracy. 

Strabo 13. 617; Diog. Laert. 1. 4; Suda, s.v. ‘Pittacus’; PI Pot. 
26 tI.; Plut. Conv. sept. sap. C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry? U01), 
ch. 4. P. N. Ù. 


PLACENTIA, a north Italian town near the confluence 
of Trebia and Padus (q.v.), modern Piacenza. Placentia ts 
first mentioned ns a Latin colony successfully established 
despite Boian opposition (218 B.c.). Military mention of 
Placentia is frequent: it harboured Romans after the 


PLACENTIA 


Trebia battle, resisted Hasdrubal, survived Gallic and 
Ligurian devastations (200-190), and witnessed Civil 
War battles and Aurelian’s Marcomannic defeat (Polyb. 
3. 40. 66; Livy 27. 39. 43; 31. 10. 21; 34. 22. 56; 37. 46 f.; 
App. Hann. 7; BCiv. 1. 92; Suct. Otho 9; S.1L.A. Aurel, 
21). Otherwise, although always a prosperous municipium 
or colonia on the Via Aemilia, ıt is seldom mentioned 
(Cic. ap. Asc. 3 Cl.; Tac. Hist. 2. 19). E. T. $. 


PLACIDIA, Gara, daughter of Theodosius I, was 
born c. A.D. 390. Captured by the Visigoths in Rome in 
410, she married a Visigothic chieftain called Athaulf. 
After Athaulf’s death she was restored to the Romans 
(416), and in 417 married Constantius, who later reigned 
as Constantius IIl. Her son by this marriage became 
Valentinian IH. She adorned Ravenna (q.v.) and died at 
Rome in 450. E. A. T. 


PLACIDUS (1), grammarian of fifth or sixth century 
A.D. The glossary extant (in several versions) under his 
name is a compilation from two separate works, one of 
which (now called Pseudo-Placidus) was based on 
marginal notes in copies of republican poets. he ed. of 
J. W. Pirie and W. M. Lindsay (Glossarta Lat. iv. 12—70) 
supersedes that of G. Goctz (Corp. Gloss. Lat. v. 3-158). 

Schanz-Hoasius, § 1120. J. F. M. 


PLACIDUS (2), Lactrantius (6th c. A.D.?), a gram- 
marian under whose name is extant a collection of scholia 
on the Thebais of Statius (ed. R. Jahnke, 1898). He is 
not identical with the glossographer (1). 


Schanz—Llosius, § 40%. J. F. M. 


PLAGIARISM. The charge of plagiarism was freely 
bandied about by Greek authors. Aristophanes accused 
Eupolis of ‘vilely turning his Knights inside-out in the 
Maricas’ (Nub. 553-4) and other comic poets of stealing 
his ‘images’ (ibid. 559), and Phrynichus Comicus was 
similarly accused (Scholl. Ar. Av. 750, Ran. 13). lsocrates 
said that some of his rivals made a living out of copying 
his writings (12. 16, cf. 5. 94). Among philosophers, 
Democritus is reputed (Favorinus ap. Diog. Laert. 9. 34) 
to have charged Anaxagoras with ‘filching’ (ġypioba:) 
astronomical theories from somcone else. Plato was said 
to have taken the idea of the Republic from Protagoras 
(Diog. Laert. 3. 37), and Epicurus to have plagiarized 
from his teacher Nausiphanes (id. 10. 7 and 14). Hera- 
chides accused Apollonius of Perge of appropriating 
Archimedes’ unpublished work on conic sections. 

Investigation of plagiarism formed a part of Alexan- 
drian scholarship. Aristophanes of Byzantrum wrote 
Tlapaddn\or Mevavdpou te vai ad’ av exdeer éxdoyat. 
Such studies enjoyed a great vogue in the first century 
A.D. Mimesis, conscious imitation of good models, was 
recommended by the Afticists of that period to the 
aspiring writer, who was urged to say to himself, ‘How 
would Flomer, Plato, Demosthenes, or Thucydides have 
expressed this?’ (| Longin.] Subd. 14). Such imitation may 
lead to direct plagiarism, and Loneinus (ibid. 13) ts careful 
to distinguish between p‘uyors and «Aom7. How freely 
plagiarism was discussed in the first century A.D. 18 
shown by the list of authors who wrote, mainly in that 
century, epi xAonis, preserved by Porphyry (ap. Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. 10. 3. 12). 

So much Greek literature has been lost that it is 
seldom possible to say whether the charge is strictly 
maintainable in a particular case. But it must be remem- 
bered that the Greeks laid less stress than we do on 
originality of material. Originality of style was what 
muttered in their eyes. Further, in so far as historical 
works are concerned, writers were unwilling to break 
the flow of their style by constant references to author- 
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ities, until the conscientious Aristotle set the precedent, 
followed by Alexandrian writers, for extensive docu- 
mentation. Herodotus often uses Hecataeus, but never 
names him except to disagree. Ephorus uses Herodotus, 
Plutarch (in his life of Coriolanus) Dionysius of Halı- 
carnassus, without mentioning their sources. Hut the 
absence of an acknowledgement is not, of itself, sufficient 
ground for a charge of plagiarism. The concept of 
plagiarism, as opposed to originality or imitation, has 
little relevance to Latin literature. 


E. Stemplinger, Das Plagiat m der griechischen Literatur (1912). 
J. D.I 


PLANCINA, Monat1a, was in Syria with her husband, 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso (q.v. 7), governor of the province, 
when Germanicus and Agrippina were in the East 
(a.D. 18-19). By temperament no less domineering than 
Agrippina, she was, moreover, a friend of Livia. lt was 
inevitable, therefore, that she should quarrel with Agrip- 
pina, and when Germanicus died 1n 19 Agrippina accused 
her of murder. Livia’s intercession saved her life when 
Piso was condemned m 20. Accused again in 33, she 
committed suicide. J. P. B. 


PLANCIUS (PW 4), GNatus, eques from Atina, protégé 
of the Sentii Saturnini (cf. Saturninus, g.v. 2) of that 
town, served in Africa, Crete, and (as trib. mil.) in Mace- 
donia, As quacstor in 58 n.C. (under a Saturninus) he 
visited Cicero in his exile. He was tribune (56) and aedile 
(55°). His election to this office led to a prosecution for 
ambitus by Juventius (q.v.), against which Hortensius 
(q.v. 2) and Cicero successfully defended him. [le fought 
for Pompey in the Civil War. 

Cic, Plane. E. D. 


PLANCUS (1), Lucius Munatius (PW 30), of senatorial 
family, served under Caesar in the Gallic and Civil Wars. 
IIe was onc of the six praefecti urhi of 45 n.C., and sub- 
sequently proconsul of Gallia Coma‘a (44/3), where he 
mounted an expedition into Raetia and founded colonies 
at Lugdunum (q.v.) and Raurica (Augst). After frequent- 
ly protesting to Cicero his loyalty to the Republic, he 
eventually deserted D. Brutus (q.v. 6) and joined Antony 
and Lepidus (late summer 43). He procured (or permitted) 
the proscription of his brother L. Plotius Plancus, and 
after trrumphing ‘ex Gallia’ became consul with Lepidus 
(42) and restored the temple of Saturn. In the Perusine 
War he commanded an Antonian force, escaping with 
Fulvia (q.v.) to Greece in 40; and governed Asia (40—38?) 
and Syria(35) for Antony. Opposing Cleopatra’s intended 
Participation in the war against Octavian, he went over to 
him with his nephew M. Titius (q.v. 2) in 32. In 27 he 
proposed the name Augustus for Octavian; and was 
censor in 22. Jle was buried in a monumental tomb at 
Careta (sce ZLS 886) and left a son Lucius (cos. A.D. 14) 
and a daughter Plancina (q.v.). 


Cie. Letters (esp. Fam, vo. 1-24); ‘Tyrrell and Purser, Correspon- 
dence of Crrero vi4 (1933), Ixxvi fi. Syme, Rom. Rev., ace index, G. 
Walser, Der Briefwechsel des L Munatius Plancus mt Crcero (1957). 
P. Perrochat, Rev. Ér Lat. 1957, 172 tt.; R. Fellmann, Das Grab des 
L. Munatius Plancus be: Gaéta (1957); ORF? 440 t.; Platner—Ashby, 
467 II. G.W. R., T. J. ©. 


PLANCUS (2) BURSA, Titus Munatius (PIV 32), 
brother of (1), was tribune in 52. He helped Pompcy to 
delay the appointment of an inferrex, was prominent in 
the disorders which followed the murder of Clodius, and 
worked hard for Milo’s condemnation. On quitting office 
he was accused hy Cicero de vi and, despite Pompey’s 
support, condemned. Caesar provided for him in exile, 
and restored him in 49, but he held no further office. In 
43 he fought for Antony in the war of Mutina and was 
driven out of Pollentia by Aquila (q.v. 1). 


ORF” 447 ff. T.J. C. 
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PLANTA, Pompetus (PW 103), in A.D. 69 fought in the 
war between Otho and Vitellius. He was procurator of 
Lycia (c. 75 or 76), an amicus of Trajan, and Prefect of 
Egypt (98—100). He wrote an account of the civil war, 
which ‘Tacitus may have used for his Histories. 

Peter, HR Rel. i. 116, Pflaum, Les Carrières procurat. (1 960). aor 


PLANTS, SACRED. Plants arc associated with many 
deities, the reason being sometimes quite clear. Thus, 
corn 1s sacred to Demeter and Ceres alike, it being their 
province (mythologically the gift of the former; of the 
latter we have no legends). Similarly, vines belong to 
Dionysus (q.v.), since he is among other things a wine- 
god. In other mstances we may reasonably conjecture 
that the plant is associated with the deity because used 
for some medical or magical purpose which falls within 
his or her province. Thus, wormwood is called Artemis’ 
herb (artemisia), hence in some sense sacred to her; but 
she is a woman's goddess, and the herb was used to cure 
some diseascs of women (Pliny, HN 25. 73), apparently 
those arising out of childbirth or pregnancy, for it 15 
especially Artemis Eileithyia whom Pliny mentions m 
this connexion. Laurel had a reputation for purging 
from other than bodily ills (Festus, 104. 23 Lindsay); 
hence it 1s natural enough that Apollo, the divine specialist 
in purification, should be its patron. lt should not, 
however, be assumed without further examination that 
the medical or magical use of the plant comes first and 
the association with the god is secondary, for the reverse 
may be true. Often the reason for the association is 
quite unknown and the ancients invented fantastic ex- 
planations; thus, no one can tell why the wreaths in 
Britomartis’ festival must be of pinc or mastic, and why 
myrtle (Aphrodite’s especial plant) must not be used 
(Callim,. Dian. 200 f.). 

Ct J. 1. Miller, The Spue Trade of the Roman Empire Crepe) ‘i 


PLATAEA, acity in southern Bocotia between Cithaeron 
and the river Asopos, appealed for and received Athenian 
protection when threatened by Thebes about 519 R.C. 
Plataeans joined the Athenian army at Marathon and 
even Athens’ ficet in 480, when the town, hke Athens, 
was sacked. Near it in 479 was won the great victory over 
Mardonius (q.v.). In 431, after an attack by Thebes, 
Athens evacuated civilians; the garrison, atter a brave 
defence (429-427) was starved out by the Peloponnesians 
and its members put to death, except those who had 
escaped in a daring sortic. Athens granted 1sopolity to 
its people until their restoration by Sparta in 386. 
Destroyed again by Thebes ın 373 and restored by the 
Macedonians, Plataea survived in Roman times, when 
Plutarch describes the Persian War memorial festival, 
the Eleuthera, as still celebrated (Aristides 21). 


IIdt 6 108:8 1, 41, 50; 9. 25-85, Thuc. 2. 2-6, 71-8, 3 20-4, 
52-ON, lsuc. Plaraeicus; Diod- Sic 15 46; Paus o 1. W.K. Pritchett, 
Studies in Ancient Greek JT opography (1965), 1 103 AT. A. R. B. 


PLATO (Marw) (1) (c. 429-347 B.C.), son of Ariston 
and Perictione, both Athenians of distinguished lineage. 
Ilis writings show the enormous influence that Socrates 
had upon him both by his life and by his death. He 
relates in his Seventh Letter that the spectacle of contem- 
porary politics, during the ascendancy of his own 
associates as well as under the democracy, gradually 
weakened his original intention to become a statesman 
and drove him to the paradox that there was no hope 
for cities until philosophers became rulers or rulers 
philosophers. After the exccution of Socrates in 399 he 
retired for a time to Megara with other Socratics. In the 
next twelve years he perhaps travelled to many places, 
mcluding Egypt. At any rate he visited Italy and Sicily 
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in 387, where he met Dionysius I and initiated lifelong 
friendships with Dion of Syracuse and the Pythagorean 
Archytas of Tarentum. On his return he was perhaps 
captured and ransomed at Aegina. It was probably only 
a few months later that he began formal and conttnuous 
teaching at a place near the grove of Academus about a 
mile outside the wall of Athens (see ACADEMY). ‘his was 
his chief occupation almost without interruption for the 
remaining forty years of his life; but he made two more 
visits to Syracuse. Dionysius | dicd in 467; and Dion 
thereupon summoned Plato to try to realize the philo- 
sopher-king in the person of Dionysius II, and also to 
strengthen Dion's declining influence at court. Plato 
felt bound to try; but the new ruler’s suspicion of Dion 
was soon reinforced by jealousy of his friendship with 
Plato. He banished Dion and sought to retain Plato. 
Some years later Plato was obliged to visit Syracuse for 
the third and last time, because Dionysius had promised 
to ‘do as you wish about Dion’ if he came, and to do 
nothing of the sort if he did not. Dionysius not merely 
broke his promise, but practically confiscated Dion's 
money and kept Plato a prisoner until the influence of 
Archytas procured his release. In 357 Dion re-entered 
Syracuse by force and expelled Dionysius. A few years 
later Dion was assassinated by persons who scem to have 
had something to do with Plato. The Seventh Letter was 
written to Dion’s party after his death, ostensibly to 
urge moderation and constitutional procedure, but more 
to explain and justify Plato's own part in the whole 
miserable affair. 

2. His PUBLICATIONS, which are all preserved, consist 
of some twenty-five dialogues and the Apology. ‘There 
are also thirteen letters whose genuineness 1s much 
debated; but even those who reject them appear to think 
the Seventh reliable in its history. The precise order of 
these works 1s unknown; but stylometric and other 
inferences permit a rough division into three periods, of 
which the early certainly includes Apology, Laches, 
Charmides, Euthyphro, Crito, Hippias Minor, the middle 
certainly includes Phaedo, Symposium, Republic, and the 
late certainly includes Sophist, Statesman, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Laws. (For Plato’s poctry see ELEGIAC POLTRY, 
GREEK.) 

3. THE FARLY DIALOGUES aim primarily at portraying 
a character. Plato's Socrates 1s ugly in body but magnetic 
m mind; convivial and crotic, yet Spartan in habits and 
of enormous physical endurance. ‘he most striking 
thing about him 1s his conversation, to which he devotes 
his whole life. At first appearing absurdly simple and 
homely, it soon becomes intensely impressive. Its main 
tone ıs great moral earnestness, often paradoxically 
strict; but this 1s seasoned with paradoxes of another 
sort (as that pleasure is the only good in Protagoras) and 
with an apparently mischievous treatment of his inter- 
locutor. The main doctrine to which he tends is that 
virtue 1s knowledge. He usually docs not specify what 
it is knowledge of, but on the whole seems to mean: of 
the individual’s happiness or good. lence, since real 
knowledge is supremely effective ın practice, no one 
willingly does wrong; and so-called incontinence 1s 
ignorance. Hence, also, virtue should be teachable; and 
Socrates wonders why great statesmen have not taught 
it to their sons. Hence, lastly, Socrates holds it his duty 
to shatter the false conceit of knowledge wherever it 
occurs. He asks questions to which there 1s only one 
answer: and when these admissions are put together they 
entail the contradictory of the answerer’s original asser- 
tion. He explains in Plato’s Apology that this bewildering 
elenchus is an essential preliminary to the acquisition of 
real knowledge and virtue; but neither there nor else- 
where does he justify his sly and mischievous manner of 
conducting it. The search for knowledge appears to him 
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mostly as a question in the form: ‘What is X? When 
offered examples he says he wants ‘not many Xs but 
the one X’, ‘X itself’, the ‘form’ or ‘idea’ or ‘essence’. 
He regards this question as prior to all others, and even 
as answerable apart from any examples of X. Yet he 
cannot himself produce any unswer, and all those prof- 
fered by others are dissolved by his elenchus. ‘The 
typical form of an early Platonic work ts therefore a 
dialogue which raises the question ‘What is so and so?’, 
refutes all suggested answers, and ends 1n ignorance. 

4. The typical work of THE MIDDLE PERIOD 18 a narra- 
tion of an earlier conversation, and Plato makes magni- 
ficent use of the opportunity to describe the external 
scene. ‘lhe elenchus now yields to a blaze of positive 
doctrine; and the combination of artistic and philo- 
sophic excellence thus achieved makes the Republic 
a very great book. Instead of pursuing some particular 
‘form’, Socrates is now represented as concerned about 
the nature of a ‘form’ as such, about the whole collection 
of ‘forms’ as such, and about the consequences of the 
hypothesis that there are such entities. ‘We are accus- 
tomed to posit some one form concerning cach set of 
things to which we apply the same name’, Resp. 596 a. 
This form ıs the very thing itself meant by the name. 
Being invisible, it is grasped by thought and not by 
sense. It 1s absolutely and perfectly what it is, indepen- 
dent of all else, changeless, divine. The ‘forms’ constitute 
a sccond class of existences, more real than the changing 
animals and things around us. The ‘form’ of the Good 
has a unique status among them, being ‘even heyond 
essence’; it has some of the characteristics the Christian 
ascribes to God, but Plato distinguishes ıt from God and 
regards all the ‘forms’ as quite independent of Him. Ile 
leaves the relations between ‘forms’ and things somewhat 
vague; but the ‘forms’ are certainly causes of things, 
both in that each ‘form’ causes the things named after it 
and, apparently, in that the ‘form’ of the Good helps to 
cause all things. ‘he relation of a ‘form’ to its namesake 
is represented as that of the original to the copy, but also 
as that of what 1s shared in to what shares; and Plato 
upparently thought the two accounts compatible. Modern 
interpretations of these ‘forms’ as ‘concepts’ or ‘hypo- 
theses’ are wholly mistaken; and even the terms ‘sub- 
stances’, ‘universals’, and ‘ideals’ can be applied only 
with careful distinctions and reservations. ‘I'he ‘forms’ 
were ‘separate’ in that they were independent and self- 
suflicing and not parts or clements of thmys; but they 
were ‘unsepurated’ in that Plato meant his spatial language 
about them to be taken metaphorically, and in that he 
really belicved that things ‘shared’ 1n them and could not 
have been what they are if there had been no ‘forms’. 

§. As the ‘forms’ are absolutely distinct from things, 
so our apprchension of them, which is knowledge, is 
absolutely distinct from opinion, which ıs a faculty set 
over things. ‘l‘here can be no true knowledge of the 
changing. Opinion is changeable, fallible, irrational, and 
the result of persuasion; knowledge is enduring, 1nfall- 
ible, rational, exact, clear. Knowledge comes from teach- 
ing rather than persuasion, but from recollection rather 
than teaching; it is our recollection of the ‘forms’ we 
saw with the mind’s eye before the body imprisoned and 
confused us. The things we sce now remind us of the 
‘forms’ they imitate (Phd.); and the love of a beautiful 
person can lead us to the love of wisdom and of the 
‘form’ of beauty itself (Symp.). In other places Plato 
secms to allow no part at all to sense in the creation of 
knowledge. Knowledge is by nature practical and com- 
manding; for émorypzn and texvy are identical. For the 
method by which it advances see DIALECTIC. 

6. The hypothesis that there are ‘forms’ has among 
its consequences that soul is immortal; and this ts elabor- 
ately argued in the Phaedo. Within the human soul 
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Plato finds three parts, the natural appetites, the spirit 
or resolution by which we can if we will resist the 
uppetites, and the reason that determines when we should 
resist (/tesp. book 4). Virtue is the proper functioning of 
these three. The man is wise rf his reason decides rightly, 
brave if his spirit carries out the decision firmly, temper- 
ate and just if the better part rules the worse and each 
confines itself to its own business. Vice is necessarily 
unhappy because it is disorder and anarchy among these 
parts. Analogously, the ideal city will separate from the 
mass a small class of soldiers, living together without 
private property or family, and rendered by their educa- 
tion completely devoted to the protection of the city. 
‘They will perpetuate themselves mostly by procreation, 
but occasionally by enlisting a common citizen of superior 
metal. Within this ‘spirit’ of the city a higher education 
in mathematics and dialectic, and a series of examinations, 
will gradually elevate a few philosophic souls to an under- 
standing of the ‘form’ of the good; and this will give 
them the duty though not the desire to rule. Plato’s 
main political principle 1s that government ts a science 
and requires expert knowledge. To this he adds a con- 
stitutional love of neatness and order. Both lead him to 
the strongest condemnations of democracy. 

97. With the Parmenides and the Theaetetus Plato's 
late period approaches. In the latter he expheitly aban- 
dons narrated dialogue as curnbrous (1.43); 1n the former 
Socrates is for the first time a subordinate character. 
The Parmemdes consists first of an apparently extremely 
damaging critique of the ‘forms’, and secondly of a 
sustained picce of abstract and sclf{-contradictory dia- 
lectic. Undoubtedly Burnet and Taylor are mistaken 
in believing that the first part 1s really directed against 
the existence not of the ‘forms’ but of the sensibles. 
Undoubtedly also the ‘torms’ here attacked are those of 
Plato’s own middle dialogues. But beyond this all is 
uncertain; and interpretations of the second part range 
from finding it a parody of some fallacious kind of reason- 
ing to finding it an exposition of supectational truth. 

8. ‘The Theaetetus, applying the Socratic question to 
the concept of ematu, examines three likely answers 
with preat thoroughness and insight. The first, that 
knowing 1s perceiving, is developed into an elaborate 
relativist theory of perception and knowledge, based on 
Protagorean and LIleraclitean notions, before being 
abandoned because (1) 1t cannot deal with the undeniable 
difference between the layman and the expert, and (2) 
being or otata is grasped by ‘the soul herself by herself’ 
and not through the senses. ‘Che second, that knowl dge 
is truc opinion, is quickly dismissed, but gives occasion 
for a digression on false opinion, in which Plato compares 
the mind to a waxen tablet and to an aviary. ‘he third, 
that knowledge is true opinion with Adsyos, allows him 
to cxamime the meaning of Aoyos, and to consider the 
theory that knowledge 1s the analysis of compounds 
into their unknowable elements. 

9. The Sophist, where the leader is an unnamed 
Eleatic, 1s Plato's most intense study in metaphysics. 
Sophistry cntails falsehood, which entails ‘not-being’, 
which seems self-contradictory. ‘Being’ is no better; it 
raises difficulties alike for pluralists, monists, materialists, 
and immatertalists; ıt is netther rest nor motion, yet 
everything must cither rest or move. The solution ts 
the doctrine of ‘communication’. ome things com- 
municate with each other, so that we can sometimes truly 
say ‘4 ıs B’. Some things do not communicate with 
each other. Some things communicate with everything 
else; e.g. otherness, for each thing 1s other than each other 
thing. Not-being therefore exists and has being as 
otherness; while being itself ‘is not’ myriads of things. 
Using this discovery, Plato finds an explanation for 
falsehood and error. 
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10. Inquiring about the Statesman, Plato reiterates 
that government like medicine ıs a job for experts, and 
infers that the perfect ruler should be completely irre- 
sponsible to the people and unfettered by any inviolable 
constitution, Law 1s a second-best, useful only when 
scicnce is lacking. The best constitution 1s simply the 
rule of the expert; but, failing that, we have, in order of 
diminishing goodness, law-abiding monarchy and aristo- 
cracy and democracy, and then lawless democracy and 
oligarchy and tyranny. In this dialogue, und in Phaedrus, 
Sophist, Philebus, much space goes to the method of 
diaipecrs and = avvaywy}, diapers ıs occasionally 
analysis into elements (Phdr. 270-1), but oftener distinc- 
tion, and especially the ‘carving’ of a ‘form’ into com- 
ponent ‘forms’, which seems to be an ancestor of 
Aristotle’s ‘genus and species’. By repeated carving 
untul we reach an ‘atomic form’, Plato expects to reach 
a definition for any ‘form’, and also, apparently, to 
‘demonstrate’ its truth. By ovvaywyy he understands 
‘seeing the one in the many’, which probably includes 
both our ‘universal in the particulars’ and our ‘genus 
in the species’ (PAlb. 16-18). 

1I. The Philebus, weighing the claims of pleasure and 
knowledge to be the good, and undertaking a close 
analysis of the former, rejects both, but sets knowledge 
nearer to that unity of ‘beauty and symmetry and truth’ 
Which makes a thing good. It is hard to say whether 
Plato considered this a termination of the Republic's 
quest tor the ‘form’ of the good. 

12. ‘The Timarcus, devoted to natural science, describes 
how the creator made the world a single spherical living 
thing, having both soul and body, modelled upon ‘the 
living creature that truly 1s’, peopled with gods visible 
and invisible and with men. Tradition declares that 
this creator is only a mythical device for exhibiting the 
rationality inhering in the world, which has always 
existed and always will. Plato gocs on to exhibit the 
complementary element, necessity. Besides the world and 
its model there is a third thing, the receptacle in which 
the copy becomes. The tour elements can be analysed 
into the regular solids. The dialogue then deals at length 
with man, his various perceptions, the irrational part of 
his soul, his body, his diseases, and his health. This 
study, being directed towards things and not ‘forms’, 
cannot achieve infallible or even perfectly consistent 
results (29 ©); but it will be as good as possible if we take 
care always to pursue both kinds of cause, reason and 
necessity (48 a). 

13. ‘he Laws, Plato’s longest and perhaps last dia- 
logue, takes up apain the question of the best constitu- 
tion fora city. Though reaffirming the Republic’s doctrine 
that the ideal ıs perfect unity achieved through com- 
munism (739), Plato now writes in a different temper and 
plans a different city. Extremes are bad, whether of 
despotisny or of freedom; so let us have a mixed con- 
stitution. The citizens shall be 5,040 persons, each sup- 
porting his family by the cultivation of two inalienable 
parcels of land. ‘Trading and teaching shall be practised 
exclusively by resident foreigners. There shall be an 
‘Assembly’ and ‘Council’. A long panel of officers 
culminates in the thirty-seven ‘lawguards’, for whom 
Plato gradually accumulates a multifarious set of duties; 
their authority, constituuional from the beginning, is 
further limited in the last book by the institution of 
‘Examiners’ and of a ‘Nocturnal Council’ to revise the 
laws. Contrury to the Republic and the Statesman, this 
work values law very highly, institutes ‘preambles’ to the 
laws by which the legislator adds persuasion to command, 
and is chiefly remarkable for its immense wealth of 
detailed enactments, regulating every part of public and 
private life. Furthermore, dialectic and philosophy, 
which the Republic emphasized as the coping-stones of 
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the constitution here yield almost entirely to religion. 
The reality of the divine can be proved both from the soul 
and from the stars, which are pods. Plato infers that 
everyone should be taught astronomy, und that atheists 
should be converted or killed. 

I4. Aristotle in his Metaphysics attributes to Plato 
doctrines not stated in the dialogues, especially that (1) 
there is a class of entities intermediate between ‘forms’ 
and things, immutable like ‘forms’ but plural like things, 
and these are what mathematics studies; (2) the ‘forms’ 
are numbers, composed of ‘inassociable’ units; (3) these 
number-forms are not ultimate, but result from the 
action of ‘the One’ upon ‘the indefinite Dyad of the Great 
and Small’; thus produced, they in turn act upon this 
Dyad to produce the world of changing things. This re- 
port of Aristotle’s cannot be wholly mistaken or fictitious; 
and something of these doctrines was probably delivered 
in Plato’s famous lecture on the Good, tor the Good and 
the One were apparently identical. Plato’s view on the 
inefhiciency of writing (Phdr. and Letter 7) is sufficient 
explanation of their not being found in the dialogues. 

1§. Burnet's edition of the Phaedo (1911) urged that 
Plato must have meant this dialogue to be essentially a 
true account of what was suid on Socrates’ last day. It 
would follow that Socrates had studied physics in his 
youth, that he believed in immortality and the ‘forms’, 
aud that Plato was not the inventor of the ‘forms’. Burnet 
and 'Faylor subsequently developed this theory into the 
general principle that Plato aimed at historical accurncy, 
ascribed to famous persons only the sort of view they 
had really held, and expressed himself only through such 
characters us the ‘Eleatıc stranger’. The extreme conse- 
quence, that the Tunaeus 1s a minute reconstruction of 
the state of science several decades carlier, is brilliantly 
drawn in Taylor's commentary; and it constitutes an 
adequate disproof of Burnet's hypothesis by reduction to 
impossibility. R. R, 


16. Plato’s style possesses infinite varicty. He can 
write casy, graceful, charming narrative, ht up wath 
flushes of humour (openings of Protagoras and Republic, 
Symp. 217 02-21 c) or infused with the noblest pathos (end 
of Phaedo). In another vein he 1s capable of the gorgeous 
pageantry of the Phaedrus myth (245 c f1.), the passionate 
religious fervour of the address to the young atheist (Leg. 
904 c—6 c), and the solemnity of the last paragraph of the 
Republic. Once or twice he recalls the statuesque grandeur 
of the pre-Socratics (Phdr. 245 c-e, Resp. 617 d—e), per- 
haps the only literary influence definitely traceable in him. 

Iis language has a lavish fullness, sometimes amount- 
ing to redundancy. In structure he ranges from the 
sinplest Ais efpopevy (Resp. 328 b-c) to very long 
periods, often straggling and anacoluthic (Resp. 488 a-c), 
but sometimes even more powerful than those of Demo- 
sthenes, though quite differcnt from them (Criti. 120 b-c 
and the tremendous period at Leg. 865 d-e). He fully 
appreciated the potentialities of a very short clause, 
closing a period or immediately following ıt (eg. 727 c 
BrAanre yap: Phdr. 238 c Cyws é€xAniy). His language, as 
the ancient critics noted, is often decply tinged with 
poetry. lt is packed with metaphors (sometimes dead 
metaphors revived), especially from music. He will go 
back to a metaphor when one thinks he has done with ıt. 
Much of the Sophist is cast in the form of an cxtensive 
mctaphor, the elusive Sophist, so hard to define, being 
represented as a hunted animal cluding chase. In his 
later years Plato's style shows traces of mannerism—a 
trick of interlacing the order of words, and some affecta- 
tions of assonance (Leg. 657 d qty quads, cf. 659 c; figura 
etymologiae, Leg. 868 c), including the pun, which fasci- 
nated Plato, though he laughed at it in others. But all 
in all, from the earliest works to the latest, no other author 
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reveals as Plato docs the power, the beauty, and the 
flexibility of Greek prose. 
Dron. Hal. Comp. 18, Pomp. passem: (Longin ] Subl. 12-13, 42. 


For an admirable discusmon of P.’s style and ancient criticisms of it 
see Norden, Ant. Kunstpr. 1. 104 Ih. J.-D. D 


The following works, arranged in a probable chrono- 
logical ordcr, may be confidently accepted as genuine: 
Hippias Minor, Laches; Charmides; lon; Protagoras; 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito (comm. J. Burnet, 1924); 
Gorgias (comm. E. R. Dodds, 1959); Meno (comm. 
R. S. Bluck, 1961); Lysis; Menexenus (c. 386); Euthy- 
demus; Cratylus, Symposium (c. 384); Phaedo (comm. 
J. Burnet, 1911, R. S. Bluck, 1955, R. [Iackforth, 1955); 
Republic (comm. J. Adam, 1902, ctc.; tr. A. D. Lindsay, 
1908, etc.); Parmenides (c. 370, tr. A. E. Taylor, 1934, 
F. M. Cornford, 1939); Theaetetus (c. 368, comm. 1l.. 
Campbell, 2nd ed. 1883, F. M. Cornford, 1935); 
Phaedrus (comm. W. H. Thompson, 1868); Sophist (360 
or later) and Statesman (comm. L. Campbell, 1867); 
Philebus (comm. R. G. Bury, 1897); Timaeus (A. E. 
Taylor comm. 1928, tr. 1929; F. M. Cornford, 1937); 
Critias; Laws (comm. E. B. England, 1921; tr. A. E. 
Taylor, 1934; sce also G. R. Morrow, Plato’s Cretan 
City, 1960). 

‘The following are doubtfully genuine: Hippias Major 
(comm. D. Tarrant, 1928); Clitupho; Epinomis (comm. 
F. Novotny, 1900); Letters (comm. F. Novotny, 1930; 
tr. 1. A. Post, 1925, G. R. Morrow, 1962). 

The following may be confidently rejected as spurious: 
Letter 1; Alcibiades 1 and 2; Hipparchus; Amatores; 
Theages; Minos; De Justo; De Virtute; Demodocus, 
Sisvphus; Eryxias; Axtiwchus; Definitions. 

For various aspects of Plato’s doctrine and writings, 
see also ACADEMY, AIE'IFR-LIFE, ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
ASTRONOMY, LITLRARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, §§ 1-3 
MATHEMATICS, MUSIC. 


Lire. P). Letter 7; Diog. Laert bk 4 G. C. Field, Plato and 
His Contemporaries (1930), and the general studies below. 

Trxr, OVC, (Burnet). 

Scnotia, C F. Hemann, Platoms Dialogi, vol, vi. 

ComMMENTraturs Stalbaum-Wohlrab (1830-77); and the special 
commentaries above. 

"TRANSLALIONS. 13. Jowett, 4th ed, revised by D. J. Allan and H. F. 
Dale (1953), and the special translations above, 

GFENTIRAL Srupips G (srote, Plato and the Other Companions 
of Socrates (1888), C. Ritter, Platon: Sein Leben, sene Schriften, 
seine Lehren (1910-23), esp. for atylometry; J. Burnet, Greek Philo- 
sophy (1914), 205 451; Ui. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendortl, Platon 
(1920), A E "Taylor, Plato, The Man and Hts Work: (1927); P. 
Fnedlander, Platon (1928 30), P. Shorey What Plato Said (1933), 
enp fot lnblography, 1. M Crombie, An Examination of Plato's 
Doctrines, 2 vols. (1962, 1901) 

SPECIAL STUDIS. TL. Jackson, ‘Plato’s Later 'l'beory of Ideas', 
m Journ. Phil. 1882-3, 1885-0; R, Robinson, Plato's Farlier Dialectic? 
(1953), Sir David Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas (1951); Sir Karl 
Popper, The Open Society, vol 1, The Spell of Plato? (1957); Harold 
Cherniss, The Riddle of the Karly Academy (1945), und articles in 
AJPhal. trom 1932 on. R. R. 


PLATO (2), Athenian comic poct, won his first victory 
at the City Dionysia c. 410 n.C. (IG 1i. 2325. 63). He 
produced Hyperlo/us at sone date during 420-416 R.C., 
Victories after 421 (it referred to Ar. Pax), Cleophon in 
405 and Phaon (probably) in 391. We have thirty titles 
and 270 fragments. Many of the fragments refer to people 
active at various umes between 425 and 390 P.C. and 
known to us from Aristophanes (especially Av.) and from 
historians. The titles show that many of his plays were 
strongly political, and at least one of them, Envoys, 
belongs to the fourth century, since it mentions an 
embassy of Epicrates and Phormisius to Persia (fr. 119). 
Other titles, e.g. Zeds xaxovjevos, point to mythological 
burlesque; Sophists ridiculed contemporary artistic (and 
possibly, though not certainly, philosophical) innovations. 

FCG i. 615 ff.; CAF i. 601 ff.; FAC i. 488 ff. K. J. D. 


PLATONIUS (of uncertain date) wrote a work on Old, 
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Middle, and New Comedy, in which he discussed the 
characteristics of individual comic poets. The two extant 
fragments, On the Difference between Comedies and On the 
Difference between Types, are brief but valuable. 

CGF i. 3-6. J.F. L. 
PLATORIUS (PW 2) NEPOS, Au us, consul in A.D. 
119 and governor of Lower Germany, was legate of 
Britain from July 122 (JRS 1922, 65; 1930, 21) until after 
Sept. 124 (CIL vit. 1195 = xvi. ,64 no. 70). He was a 
personal friend of and possible successor to Hadrian 
(S.H.A. Hadr. 4. 2; 15. 2) whom he apparently accom- 
panied to Britain (122), bringing Legio VI Victrix from 
Lower Germany. He built the milecastles (RIB 1634, 
1637-8, 1666, 1935) and forts (RJB 1340, 1427) of 
Hadrian’s Wall (q.v.). IA. R. 


PLAUTIANUS, Gaius Futvius (PW 101) (cos. A.D. 
203), was probably a native of Lepcis Magna and for 
this reason favoured by his fellow townsman Septimius 
Severus. lIe was appointed Praetorian Prefect in A.D. 
197 and came to exercise an almost autocratic power. 
Jn A.D. 202 his daughter PlautyJla married Caracalla and 
m 203 he was consul with Geta. His downfall was duc to 
Caracalla, who wus disappointed in his marriage and 
induced his father to believe that the prefect was plotting 
his assassination (205). 

See SEVERUS (1). F. Grosso, Rend. Linc 19068, 5 ff. 

H. M. D. P.; B. I. W. 

PLAUTIUS (1) SILVANUS, Marcus, a moderate 
Popularis of obscure origin, as tribune in 8y B.C. was 
responsible with C. Papirius Carbo for the Lex Plautia 
Papiria which, supplementing the Lex Julia of go, offered 
the citizenship to insurgents who withdrew straightway 
from the revolt, and to folk not covered by the previous 
law, in particular to certain persons who, though attached 
to the municipia incorporated in 90 us adscripti, were 
then resident not in their municipality but at Rome or 
elsewhere in but not outside Italy. Such persons were 
to apply to the praetor urbanus within sixty days. 

Plautius also modified the quaestio Variana, which was 
trying the friends of Livius Drusus and other sym- 
pathizers with the insurgents, by a lex tudictarta which 
introduced mixed instcad of equestrian juries. 


Asc Corn. 79; Cic Arch. 4.7. A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman 
Citizenship (1939), 132 11., Badian, Stud. Gr. Rom. Hist met 
A. N. S.-W. 


PLAUTIUS (2, PW 23) HYPSAEUS, Punttus, of 
consular fam:ly, was quaestor and proquaestor under 
Pompey in the East and in 56 B.C. supported his preten- 
sions to an Egyptian command. In 53 he was a candidate 
for the consulship with Metellus (q.v. 11) Scipio and Milo 
(q.v.). The campaign, in which he and Scipio were 
supported by Pompey and Clodius, was corrupt and 
violent and the elections were repeatcdly postponed. 
After Clodius’ death (Jan. 52) the partisans of Plautius 
and Scipio attacked the interrex Lepidus (q.v. 3) in his 
house in order to force him to fix the clection-day. When 
Pompey had been made sole consul he abandoned 
Plautius, who was condemned de ambitu. He was probably 
restored by Caesar, since he was ın the Senate in Apr. 44. 

T_J.C. 


PLAUTIUS (3, PW 43) SILVANUS, Marcus, grand- 
son of a practor, was consul in 2 B.C., proconsul of Asia, 
and legatus of Augustus probably in Galatia, in which 
capacity he may have fought the mountaineers of Isauria 
1n A.D. 6. He served with distinction in the Pannonian War 
under Tiberius and received ornamenta triumphalia in 9. 
He has been identified with the subject of the elogium 
ILS 918 (see QUIRINIUS). His mother Urgulania was a 
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friend of Livia’s, his daughter Urgulanilla married the 
future Emperor Claudius. 

E Grong, JOA! 1922-4, Beibl. 445 ff ; R. Syme, Klio 1944, 130 ff., 
Anat. Stud, Buckler (1939), 332, and Rom. Rev. (see index), L. R. 
Taylor, Amer. Acad. Rome 1956, 7 ff., K. M. T. Atkinson, Hist. 1958, 
315 t., 328 i. A. M.; T; j. C. 


PLAUTIUS (4, PW 39), AuLus (cos. suff. A.D. 29), 
governor of Pannonia in 43, when he was appointed by 
Claudius to command the British expedition. He de- 
feated the sons of Cunobellinus in battle (probably at the 
Medway and at the Thames), and took the Belgic capital, 
Camulodunum. Before his departure (47) he seems to 
have pacified the arcas belonging to a wide suzerainty of 
the Cunobellinus kingdom. On hus return he received 
the honour of an ovation. In 57, ‘according to ancient 
custom’, he himself conducted an inquiry into charges of 
‘externa superstitio’ against his wife—and acquitted her. 


Tho Cass. 60. 19-21; Tac. Ann. 13. 42. Collingwood-Myres, 
Raman Brntam, 78 91; E. M. Chiford, Rugendon (1961), 57 fl., 
D. R. Dudley and G. Webster, The Raman Conquest of Bratan, A D. 
43-57 (1905), ch. 4, Frere, Bretunma 61 Íl. CES 


PLAUTIUS (5, PW 47) SILVANUS AELIANUS, 
TIBERIUS (cos. suff. A.D. 45, cos. TI 74), is barely known to 
history save for the long inscription recording his career 
and exploits, still extant at the Mausolcum of the Plautu 
near Tibur (LLS g86). The precise degree of his relation- 
ship to M. Plautus (3) Silvanus 1s uncertain. Plautius 
served as a legate in the conquest of Britain, clearly 
enjoying the favour of the Emperor Claudius (whose first 
wife, Plautia Urgulanilla (see PLAUTIUS 3), belonged to his 
tanuly). After being proconsul of Asta (c. a.b. 57) Plautius 
was appointed legate of Mocsa, in which function he 
conducted diverse operations, and made the frontier 
safe, though his army was weakened by the dispatch of 
troops to the East for Corbulo’s campaigns. Ile pre- 
vented a disturbance among the Sarmatians, relieved the 
sicge of Chersonesus, transplanted more than 100,000 
natives to the southern bank of the Danube, and sent 
a copious supply of corn to Rome. For these services, 
however, he got no honour from Nero; Vespasian 
subsequently granted him the ornamenta triumphalia. 
After governing the province of Flispamia Tarraconensis 
(70-37), he wus appointed praefectus urbi by Vespasian. 


L. Walken, Ant, Class. 1934, 121, A. Stem, Die Legaten von 
Moesen (1940), 29 ff. R S. 


PLAUTIUS (6, PW 42) LATERANUS, a Roman 
senator, deprived of his rank m A.D. 48 as a lover of 
Messalina, was restored by Nero (55). Consul designate 
(65), he took part in the Pisonian conspiracy and was 
executed. 

Forhis great palace on the Caclian see Juvenal 10. 15-18; 
but the Latcranus of Juvenal 8. 146 ff. is not model- 
led on the real person, who is credited with genuine 
patriotism by Tacitus, Ann. 15. 49. G.E F.C. 


PLAUTIUS (7, PW 60), a Roman jurist of the later first 
century A.D., not directly excerpted in the Digest and 
known only through commentaries entitled ad Plautium 
and written by Neratius, Javolenus (qq.v.), Pomponius 
(q.v. 6) and Paulus (q.v. 1). The existence of these com- 
menturies is evidence of his high reputation. His book 
seems to have treated of the ius honorarium (see TUS CIVILF), 
and to have occupied a position ın the literature on that 
branch of the law similar to that occupied by the work of 
Sabinus (q.v. 2) in the literature on the tus civele. 

A. B.; B. N. 


PLAUTUS, Titus Maccius (so in the Ambrosianus, but 
in Merc. 10 ambiguously Macct Titi, in Asin. 11 Maccus). 
Born at Sarsina in Umbria (surprisingly backward region, 
and perhaps this was a later inference from the joke in 
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Mostell. 769 f£.). The biographical details in Gellius (3. 3. 
14 f.) are probably later fiction. His death Cicero places in 
184 B.C. (Brut. 60), but, as always, this probably means 
the last record of the production of a new play. His work 
was very popular and 130 plays were attributed to him in 
the first century B.C. Varro drew up a hst of twenty-one 
plays which were by general agreement by Plautus (before 
going on to prove others to be Plautine by stylistic analysis 
—Gell. 3.3.3); it seems certain that the corpus of twenty- 
one plays (the last, the Vidularia, fragmentary) which has 
come down was based on this list and represents a selected 
edition produced in the second century A.D. ‘The 
manuscript tradition, consisting of the sixth-century 
Ambrosianus on the one hand, and the Carolingian and 
later Palatine group on the other, cannot with any cer- 
tainty be traced beyond the fourth century a.D. (traces of 
yet a third stem of the tradition can be found in the quota- 
tions of Nonius Marcellus). 

It is impossible to date the plays absolutely except in 
two instances: the didascaliae have been preserved in 
A for Suchus (200 n.c.) and Pseudolus (191 n.C.). Other- 
wisc: Cistellaria was produced before the end of the 
Second Punic War (197 ff.); Miles c. 204 n.c. (211 f ), if 
the details of the imprisonment of Naevius (q.v.) and the 
dating can be trusted; 7ruculentus was a product of his 
old age (Cic. Sen. 50); Epidicus was earlier than Bacchides 
(214 t.); Bacchides was earlier than Pseudolus (which 
borrows themes from it); Rudens was earlier than 
Mercator (225 ft.--see below). No attempt to date the 
plays on a general hypothesis about development has 
succeeded: it has been thought, fur instance, that Plautus 
progressed from a stage of tew cantica to many— but this 
1s based on the early dating of Miles which has no cantica, 
und yet Cist., which must be near Miles in time, has 
several very complicated cantica. 

"The poets of the originals are known for some plays: 
from Menander’s /ldeAdoi came the Stichus (didascalia: 
Menander wrote two plays of that name— see ‘TERFNCE); 
Bacchides from Menandet's Ais efanaraw (cf. 816 f. with 
Men. fr. 125 K.); Cistellaria from Menander’s Luvapiote- 
oat (cf. 89 ff. with Men. fr. 558 K. and title from quota- 
tion in Festus—sce Philologus 1932, 117 fT.); Aulularia 
from unknown play of Menander (300 f. listed as a trait 
of Menander’s miser Smtkrines). Irom Philemon were 
‘translated’ Mercator (9 f.) and Trinummus (18 f.) and 
probably Mostellaria (1149); from Diphilus Casina (31 fF.) 
and Rudens (32); and trom the unknown Demophilos 
came Asinaria(11). None can be proved to be ‘translated’ 
from a Middle Comedy original. In a number of the 
plays can be demonstrated the technique of incorporating 
material drawn from another play (or else actually in- 
vented by Plautus), which Terence’s critics condemned 
as contaminare (see TERENCE and CONTAMINATIO). The 
technique of Plautus differs sharply from that of Terence 
who had careful regard for the plot as a whole: Plautus 
was interested in each scene as it came and inserted 
material without regard for any resultant incoherence in 
the plot viewed us a whole: so, e.g., the dream in Merc. 
225 ff. has been imitated from that in Rud. 593 ff.; in 
Trin. 1v. 3, lines 1008-27 concern a ring which has no- 
thing to do with the plot of the play. Sometimes Plautus 
seems to have used matcrial from another part of the 
same play to construct a new scene of his own, as in 
Curculio 1, sc. 1 and 2, and Miles (passim: sce Hermes 
1958, 79 ff. and CQ 1965, 84 ff.). In other places—thcese 
by far the majority—Plautus has used material of his own 
invention and so imported Roman material into Greek 
scenes: so, e.g., in Pseud. 1. 2 and 3, 1. 1; Bacch. iv. 9, 
etc. In Mostell. 1. 3 he expanded the Greek scene with 
Roman material and a later producer seems to have made 
provision for drastic shortening of the whole scene (see 
JRS 1958, 22 ff.). The scene Pseud. 1. 2, the show of the 
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meretrices, where the refined Greek hetaera is suddenly 
displayed as the coarse denizen of a low Roman brothel, 
shows well how Plautus’ imagination seized on separate 
scenes and worked within each one as a unit, not the play 
as a whole (see Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus, 146 ff. 
= Ital. trans. 136 ff.). ‘This was only one way ın which 
Plautus gave rein to his own imagination, regardless of 
the Greek play: he also grossly expanded the role of slaves 
and the part allotted to them, so too that of the parasite 
as seems clear in Capt., Curc., and Persa, and that of the 
pimp Ballo in Pseud. (it is significant that this was the 
part which the great comic actor of Cicero’s time, 
Roscius, chose for himself). It was of equally little interest 
to Plautus to preserve coherent characterization and, 
while he has based his characters on the Greek models, 
he has felt free to add touches of his own as suited him: 
what results is usually a person not completely Greek, 
nor really Roman, but an amalgam of both. He disregarded 
carefully preserved Greck stage-conventions: e.g. Greek 
playwrights kept comments made by a speaker concealed 
from those taking part in the main action on the stage 
within severe hmuits; but, when it suited him, Plautus 
expanded these remarks for their comic effect, cf. e.g. 
Capt. 260 ff. or Pseud. 229 ff., 1285 ff. On many occasions 
he gave a speech a completely new form and tone by 
parodying some Roman custom: e.g. the custom of the 
praetorian edict is parodied in Mil. 156 ff., Pseud. 125 ff., 
133 ff.; or the slave in Bacch. 925 ff. speaks as if he were 
a triumphant army commander. For the greatest formal 
change, Plautus was mndcbted to his predecessors Livius 
Andronicus and Naevius (qq.v-.): this was to produce 
great polymetric cantica from what will have been tri- 
meter monologues in the Greek originals (the process 1s 
quite clear, e.g. in Most. 1. 2). ‘hese cantica were prob- 
ably high points of the performances (like the great arias 
in Mozurtian opera) and will have required highly skilled 
performers. All the plays contain splendid examples, 
except Miles (and here the reason for their absence may 
have been a Jack of suitable performers). Similar in 
invention are opera-type duets in lyric metres, of mini- 
mum dramatic content, but enjoyable in terms of music, 
rhythm and language: c.g. Persa, 1. 1, Pseud. 243-64, 
Rud. 279 fT., Stich. 316 ff., Trin. 1059 tt. (The nearest 
approach Terence makes to such compositions, e.g., An. 
344 f.—a drastic contrast.) In all of this Plautus shows 
himself a most versatile and sophisticated master of 
metrical technique (an Greck and Latin literature perhaps 
only Aristophanes ıs in the same class). The prologues 
of Plautus are curious: five ot the plays (Curc., Epid., 
Mostell., Persa, Stich.) have no prologue (the opening of 
Bacch. is lost) and of the rest the prologues of Asin. and 
Trin. are purely formal and say nothing of the action (the 
fragment of the prologue of Pseud. 1s similar). The pro- 
logues of Cist. and Miles are postponed (like the prologue, 
e.g., of Menandcr’s Feros or Perike:rromene). 'Yhe most 
likely hypothesis is that Plautus was moving in the same 
direction as ‘Terence und dispensed with the Greek 
prologuc as far as possible, consistently with the audience’s 
understanding the action (some parts of the prologues, 
e.g. Cas. 1-20, were clearly written for revival perform- 
ances after Plautus’ death and later compositions may 
be far more extensive than can now be demonstrated). 
The style of Plautus owed much to that of his prede- 
cessors (see NAEVIUS), but it was nevertheless an original 
creation. Formally, a Plautine play has three clements: 
senari (representing ordinary conversation or prose— 
see Persa, 1V. 3 which 1s in trochaic long verse but each 
time a section of a letter 1s read out, 501 ff. and §20 ff., 
the metre shifts to senarz), long verse (mainly trochaic 
septenaru and iambic octonarit), and canticum. The last 
was sung, the long verse was accompanied by the flute 
while senarit had no music (nothing can now be known 
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about this music): theoretically the style corresponds to 
this division—cantica have every resource of language 
lavished on them, while at the opposite extreme senari 
are in the plainest style. But Plautus could not for long 
write in a plain style; so the language of the senari varies 
considerably, and it is essential to note stylistic variations 
since they are the best clue to the tone of a passage. All 
the characteristics of artistic composition in Latin can be 
found ın Plautus: dicolon, tricolon, and tricolon crescendo 
structures, with and without anaphora, structures depen- 
dent on the piling-up of synonyms, alliteration, assonance, 
archaisms, echoes of the language of Roman institutions, 
figura etymologica, ctc., and with this a riotous imagina- 
tion in the creation of metaphors (e.g. Mil. 607-8) and 
their selection from all aspects of human life (military, 
institutional, legal, religious, slave-punishment), u fan- 
tastic application and misapplication of Greek mythology 
(cf. e.g. Pseud. 190 ff., 198 ff.), and an otherwise un- 
paralleled use of personification (cf. e.g. Amph. 673, 
Asin. 386, Curc. 147 fË., Mostell. 266). There is an endless 
flow of witticism that often totally destroys the pathos of 
a scene (cf. e.g. Pseud. 1-40) and these witticisms some- 
times have a characteristic form— a riddling phrase, then 
an explanation in asyndcton (cf. e.g. Pseud. 747 anguilla 
est: elabitur or Merc. 361). There ts no attempt either in 
the action of Plautus or in the language at realism: he and 
Terence stand at opposite extremes—where ‘l'erence 
strives for the natural, the humanly explicable, Plautus 
gives free rein to fantasy and imagination. 

Act-division. The act-divisions in editions of Plautus 
are modern and arbitrary mventions of the sixteenth 
century. It seems clear that Greck New Comedy relied on 
a structure of five acts (1.c. four act-divisions), but ıt 1s 
clear that Plautus often ignored this in his adaptation (e.g. 
the act-division at Pseud. 573% 1s probably about 200 hnes 
too late). Itis somewhat casier to discover the act-division 
of Terence’s plays (Donatus says that they went back 
to the time of Varro), but he also seems to have written 
for a different, less sharply divided, performance than 
his Greck models. (On this complicated question sce 
G. Burckhardt, Die Akteinteilung in der neuen griech. und 
in der ròm. Komodie (Diss. Basel, 1927); and a summary 
with bibliography in G. E. Duckworth, The Nature of 
Roman Comedy (1952), 98 fT.) 

Metre and Prosody. See METRY, LATIN, 1. The metre 
and prosody of Plautus are too complex and difficult for 
summary here: the best detailed account in English 1s 
given by W. M. Lindsay ın the introduction to his edition 
of Plautus, Capfivi (1900), 12 fl. 

Trxt. Apograph of Ambrostanus by W. Studemund (1889), F. 
Ritschl-L.oewe-Goetz Schol, 4 vols (189y—-1902)— still indis- 
pensable tor full intormation about MSS.; F. Leo, 2 vols. (1895-6, 
repr. 1958)-— the best and most useful rext; W. M. Lindsay, 2 vols. 
(1904); A. Ernout, 7 vols. Budé (1932—with trans.); P. Nixon, 5 vols. 
Locb (1924—Leo’s text with trans.), Text and commentary in Laun 
on all plays, J L. Ussing, 5 vols. (1875-92) Separate commentaries. 
Captit1, W. M. Landsay (1900), Hnx~Niemeyer-Koliler (19407), 
Epidicus, G. E. Duckworth (1940); Menaechm, Biix—Niemeyer 
(1rg2y"); Mercator, P. S. Enk (1932), Miles, Brix- Niemeyer—Kohler 
(19104), Mostellarta, A. O. F. Lorenz (18867), E. A. Sonnenschon 
(19074); Pseudolus, A. O F. Lorenz (1876); Rudens, F. Muix (1928), 
Trinummus, Brix—Conrad (1931); Truculentus, P. S Enk (1953). 

GENERAL. F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen (19122); E. Fraenkel, 
Plautımsches ım Plautus (1922: Itahan trans. with very important 
appendices, 1960); G. Jachmann, Plautimisches u. Attisches (1931), 
H Hafter, Unters. z altlateimsihe Dichtersprache (1934); K-H E 
Schutter, Quibus anms comoediae Plaut. primum actae sint quaeritur 
(Diss. Groningen, 1952). oe 

Puosopy AND MFtrr W.M, Lindsay, ed. of Captitu (1900), 12 fI ; 
F. Leo, Die plaut Cantica u. d hellemst Lyrik (1897), È. Fracnkel, 
Iktus u. Akzent (1928), H. Drexler, Plaut. Akzentstudien (1932), 
P. W. Harsh, ‘Early Latin Meter and Prosody 1904—55', Lustrum 
1958, 215 ff. 


LANGUAGE. W. M. Lindsay, Syntax of Plautus (1907); G. Lodge; 
Lextcon Plautinum, 2 vols. (1924-33). G. W. W. 


PLEBISCITUM, as opposed to lex (q.v.), was in theory 
a resolution carried by any Roman assembly in which no 
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patrician cast his vote. In practice, except perhaps on a 
few occasions in the late Republic, it was a resolution of 
a plebeian tribal assembly (concihum plebis: see COMITIA 
(c)) presided over by a plebeian magistrate. At first the 
plebiscite was no more than a recommendation, and ıt 
attained the force of law only if re-enacted at the instance 
of a consul ın the full assembly of the populus; but from an 
early date—possibly 449 B.c.—all plebiscites were recog- 
nized as universally binding which reccived the prior 
sanction of the patrician senators (patrum auctoritas, q.v.). 
By the lex Hortensia oi 287 n.c. they were afforded un- 
conditional validity, and, with plebcian tribunes being 
drawn increasingly from within the governing class in 
the years which followed, they embodied much of the 
official routine legislation of the middle Republic. 1n the 
post-Gracchan period they again became instruments of 
challenge to senatorial authority. Sulla therefore required 
in 88, and again in 81 B.C., that all tribunician proposals 
should be approved by the Senate before being put to the 
vote. ‘his restriction was removed 1n 70 B.C. 

Mommsen, Rom. Forsch 1 177A., Rom = Staater. wi. 150 ff.; 
N Siber, Die plebejischen Magistraturen (1936), 39 ff ; A. Roos, 


Comitia Tributa- Concilium plebis, Leges—Piebiscita (1940); kb S. 
Staveley, Athenaeum 1955, 3 tf E. S. 5. 


PLEBS was the name piven to the general body of 
Roman ciuzens, as distinct from the privileged patrici; 
tis perhaps related to wAyfos, ‘The contrast between it 
and the patricii no doubt arose through the differentia- 
von of certain wealthier and more influential familhes 
into a separate class. The modern hypothesis that the 
plebs was racially distinct fiom the patricii is not sup- 
ported by ancient evidence; and the view of some ancient 
writers (Cic. Rep. 2. 16; Dion. Hal. 2. 9; Plut. Rom. 13) 
that the plebeians were all chents of the patricians m 
origin can be true only in the sense that the clients were 
plebeians. The plebetans were orginally excluded from 
religious colleges, miugistracics, and perhaps also from 
the Senate, and by a law of the NIL Tables they were 
debarred from intermarriage with patricians. But they 
were enrolled in the gentes, curiae, and tribus; they served 
at all times in the army and could hold the office of 
tribunus militum. \ 1s very doubtful whether it is legiti- 
mate to speak of plebs for the pernod of monarchy. A 
sharp distincuon between the two classes seems to have 
developed only in carly Republican times. 

The ‘Conflict of the Orders’, by which the plebs 
achieved political equality with the patricians, forms 
part ot the general history of Rome. The victory of the 
plebs was essentially due to the fact that it organized 
itself into a separate corporation, which held its own 
assemblies (conciha plebis), appointed its own officers, the 
tribum and aediles plebis (usually selected from the 
wealthier members of their order), «and instituted its own 
Record Office (in the temples of Diana on the Aventine 
and of Ceres). It secured inviolability for the persons of 
its oicers by a collective undertaking to protect them, 
and at times of special crisis it withdrew en masse from 
Rome (see shcrssto), After two centuries of struggle the 
plebs attained all its political objects by 287 B.c. Under 
the later Republic the name ‘pleberan’ acquired in ordin- 
ary parlance its modern sense of a member of the lower 
social orders, ln imperial times those who did not belong 
to the senatorial and equestrian orders, or to the ordo of 
the municipia, were often called plebeians. 

Mommsen, Ròm. Staatsr iii; De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. i. 224 ff.; 
J}. Binder, Die Plebs (1909); A. Rosenberg, Hermes 1014, 359 ff.; 
H.J. Rose, JAS 1922, 106 fI ; F. Altheim, Lex Sacrata, Die Anfänge 
der plebeischen Organisation (1940); H. Last, FRS 1945, 30 ff.; 
P. de Francisci, Primordia Civitatis (1989), 777 ff ; E. Meyer, Rom, 
Staat und Staatsgedanke (1961"), A. Momigliano, IRS 1963, 117 f1.; 
Rw. Storica Jtaliana 1y67, 29711, Entretiens Hardt xiii (1967), 


199 fF., J. le Gall, Alel. A. Pyamol (1966), ni. 1449 ff.; Z. Yavetz, 
Plebs and Princeps (1949). A. M. 
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PLINY THE ELDER 
PLEMINIUS (PW 2), Quintus, legatus pro praetore in 


205 B.C., under Scipio Africanus recaptured Locri from 
Hannibal. Left in charge of a garrison Pleminius plun- 
dered Locri, including the treasury of Persephone. After 
an inquiry by Scipio he retained his command and con- 
tinued to oppress the Locrians until they appealed to the 
Senate. He was arrested by a senatonal commission of 
inquiry and perhaps held in prison until his dcath (195 ?). 

A. ‘Toynbee, Hanmbal’s Legacy (19605), n, 613 ft. HES. 


PLINY (1) THE ELDER (Garus Piinius (PW 5) 
SECUNDUS) (A.D. 23/24-79) was born at Comum and 
probably educated at Rome. His father 1s not known to 
have been distinguished, but he had means, and Pliny at 
the age of about 23 entered upon an equestrian carcer. He 
spent the next twelve years mostly with the armies of the 
Rhine, one of his appointments being the command of a 
cavalry squadron. One aspect of cavalry tactics was treated 
by him ina monograph written at this period, but charac- 
teristically he found time also to begin a history of the 
Roman campaigns against the Germans and to write a 
biography of his patron Pomponius Secundus, a scholar 
and a writer as well as a man of action, who thus forc- 
shadowed Pliny’s own aspirations. 

In 57 or 58 Phny completed his military service and 
returned to Italy. For the next ten years his official 
career was interrupted, perhaps because of lack of 
patronage, but possibly because of his distaste for Nero’s 
regine. He devoted himself to rhetorical and gram- 
matical studies, although these may not have been his 
only occupation. ‘This may have been the period men- 
tioned by his nephew Pliny the Younger (Ep. 3. 5) in 
which he was active at the bar. 

With the accession of Vespasian, Pliny’s fortunes 
changed for the better. He hud served in Germany with 
Vitus, a connexion which no doubt helped to bring him 
the series of procurutorships that he held ‘summa integri- 
tate’ (Suetonius). One of these is known to have taken 
him to Ilispama Tarraconensis (c. 73). At this time he 
was also writing a history 1n thirty-one books, completed 
by 77 but published posthumously, and the Naturalis 
Historia, dedicated to Titus in 77. Towards the end of 
his life Pliny became a counsellor (‘amicus’) of Vespasian 
and then of ‘Titus, and was appointed commander of the 
fleet at Misenum. It was from Misenum that he sailed on 
24 Aug. 79 to observe the eruption of Vesuvius from the 
neighbourhood of Stabiae. There he was overcome by 
fumes from the cruption and diced. 

The titles and a rough chronology of Pliny’s works are 
given by the Younger Pliny (Ep. 3. 5). Of these only the 
Naturalis [Nstoria survives. The others were: 

1. De iaculatione equestri, concerning the use of 
javelins on horseback: sce above. 

2. De uita Pomponi Secundi, in two books: see 
above. 

3. Bella Germaniac, in twenty books, a history of 
all the Roman campaigns fought against the Germans, 
perhaps extending to A.D. 47. Tacitus made considerable 
use of this work ın the Germania and the Annals. 

4. Studiosi, in three books but six rolls, a traming 
manual for students of oratory, contuining copious 
instances of pomted sententiae from controuersiae (Gell. 
g. 16. 1) and thus showing tendencies that Quintilian was 
to render obsolete, 

5. Dubius Sermo, on doubtful diction or linguistic 
forms, mn eight books, completed in 67 and chosen be- 
cause it was a safe topic to pursue in dangerous times. It 
appears that Pliny tried to reconcile the claims of analogy 
and anomaly (q.v.). 

6. A fine Aufidi Bassi, a continuation in thirty-one 
books of Bassus’ Roman history. It was written between 
71 and 77. The period covered is uncertain (possibly 
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A.D. 44-71), and attempts to prove that it was extensivcly 
used by Tacitus have perhaps been pressed too far. 

The Naturalis Historia, in thirty-seven books, con- 
sists of a Preface and Book 1, which provides an index of 
topics and authors, followed by: 2, the Universe; 3—0, 
geography; 7, man; 8—11, other animals; 12-19, botany; 
20-7, botany in medicine; 28-32, zoology in medicine ; 
33-7, metals and stones, including their use in medicine, 
art, and architecture. 

Pliny himself states (pref. 17) that the work contains 
20,000 important facts obtained from 100 principal 
authors, but the total of authors and of ‘facts, histories 
and observations’ recorded in the index 1s far higher. 
Such a compilation was unique in its comprehensiveness, 
a virtue which ıs also a vice. And yet, without condoning 
cases of carelessness 1n his use of sources, jt 1s all too 
easy to criticize Pliny for failing to exercise scientific 
methods for which he had neither training nor time. It 1s 
easy also to censure him for his lack of discrimination, 
for including much that was obsolete or absurd along 
with so much that was up-to-date and enlightening. 
Nevertheless, he made good use of his best qualities, his 
curiosity and his energy, both of which were inexhaustible. 
A simple example (19. 81-4) will serve to show Pliny at 
his best and worst: here personal research und personal 
observation are followed by a gross misreading of a 
source. His best accounts, for example that of amber (37. 
30-46), supersede all others. Being what he was, he was 
wise to include too much rather than too Jittle. Not the 
least of his merits is his capacity for making useful 
mistakes. He may have thought that the anthracttis (37. 
99) was a precious stone, but his conscientious refusal to 
suppress material has resulted in an interesting note on 
coal. 'To the ancients Pliny’s disadvantage lay not ain his 
lack of reliability, but m his diffuseness, his mannered 
and often tortuous style, and perhaps his forced but 
powerful imagery, as is shown by the naive abridgements 
of Solinus, Isidore (q.v. 2) of Seville, and others. If with 
all these drawbacks Pliny’s work failed to provide the 
practical benefits for which he hoped, it succecded— 
partly in spite of them and partly because of them—in 
winning a unique place in the tradition of Western 
culture. 


LirF AND Wonks. HN, pref. 1-3; 20; Pliny, Ep. 3. 5; 6. 16; 
fragments of Suetonius’ Vita. H. WN. Wethered, The Mind of the 
Ancient World: A Consideration of Pliny’s N.H. (1937); Syme, 
Tacitus. 

Texts. D. Detlefsen (1866-74); Jan’s Teubner text, znd ed. 
(Mayhoff). "l'he modern numbering by short sections is now gener- 
ally used in references. Dubu Sermoms Reliquiue, J. W. Beck 
(Teubner, 1894). 

"TRANSLATIONS, 
(Loeb, 10 vols., 1942-64). 

COMMENTARIES. L. Urlichs, Chrestomathia Phmana (1857); K- 
Jex-Hlake and E. Scllers, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History 
of Art (1896); K. C. Bailey, The Elder Pliny's Chapters on Chemical 
Subjects (1929-32); HN bk. 2, D. J. Campbell (1936); Histoire 
Naturelle (with text and French translation), A Ernout, ete-(1950— ). 

STYIR. Joh. Muller, Der Sul des alteren P. (1883); A. Önnerfors, 
Phmana (1956). 

Sources. T. Brunn, De auctorum indicibus Pliniams disputatio 
isagogica (1856); F. Münzer, Beiträge zur Quellenkritik der Natur- 
gesch. (1897); W. Kroll, Die Kosmolugie des älteren P. iiA EE 


Philemon Holland (1601), H. Rackham, etc. 


PLINY (2) THE YOUNGER (c. a.D. 61-c. 112), GAIUS 
PLinyus CAECILIUS SECUNDUS, is known from his writings 
and from inscriptions (e.g. ILS 2927). Son of a land- 
owner of Comum (q.v.), he was later brought up by his 
uncle and adoptive father, the literary equestrian Pliny 
the Elder (q.v.). He studied advocacy in the schools of 
Quintilian (q.v.) and Nicetes at Rome. After a year's 
service on the staff of a Syrian legion (c. 81) he entered 
the Senate (c. 90) through the influence of highly placed 
family friends such as Julius Frontinus and Verginius 
Rufus(qq.v.). He practised successfully in the civil courts 
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all his life, and conducted several State prosecutions of 
provincial governors charged with extortion. He held the 
usual annual offices, becoming practor ın 93 (or less 
probably 95) and consul ın too, and secured a series of 
longer admunistrative appomtments as praefectus aerari 
mulitarts (c. 94-6), praefectus aerart Saturni (c. 98-100), 
and curator alvei Tiberis (c. 104-6). He thrice sat as 
judicial adviser in the cabinet of ‘I'rayan (c. 104-7), who 
sent him as legatus August: to reorganize the disorderly 
province of Bithynia-Pontus (c. 110), where he apparently 
died in oflice (c. 112). His career, very similar to that of 
his friend Cornelius Tacitus (q.v.), is the best documented 
example of the life of a civilian administrator of the 
Principate, promoted by and loyal to tyrannical and 
liberal emperors alike, whom he criticized only after 
their deaths. 

Pliny published nine books of literary letters (epistulae 
curatius scriptae, Ip. 1. 1) between roo and 109 at irregu- 
lar intervals, singly and ın groups of two or three. He and 
his friends regularly exchanged such letters (Ep. 9. 28). 
They are elegant news-letters about social, domestic, 
judicial, and political events, or letters of advice, personal 
introductions, and commendations, interspersed with 
very short courtesy notes. ‘They resemble short essays, 
character sketches, miniature histories, and topographies, 
written with great attention to formal style, and limited 
either to a single subject treated at appropriate length, or 
to a single theme illustrated by three examples (cf. Epp. 
2. 5. 13; 20; 6. 31; 7. 27). But many of the letters, 
notably those about business aftairs (e.g. 3. 19, 8. 2), 
originated as practical correspondence later edited and 
expanded for literary publication. Pliny developed the 
literary letter into something new in Latin literature, 
akin to the occasional verses of Statius and Martial, whose 
themes and language he sometimes echoes. In style he 
uses the devices of contemporary rhetoric, with intricate 
arrangement and balance of words and clauses m sentences 
and paragraphs. Intellectually he reveals a scientific 
accuracy of observation and loyicality of argument, 
especially when discussing natural phenomena—inter- 
mittent springs, floating islands, volcanic eruptions. 
Superstitious and mythological explanations are notably 
absent. 

The letters paint the high society of Rome, both at the 
capital and ın its provincial retreats, observed with a 
somewhat complacent eye. But Pliny’s social origins in 
the municipal bourgeotsie rendered him easily shocked by 
the sophisticated vices of the capital, and he censures the 
cruelty of slave masters, the dodges of legacy hunters, 
and the meanness of the wealthy. He dwells preferably 
on pleasanter themes, the considerate treatment of wives, 
friends, and dependants, education, schools, his own 
forensic activities, and the literary life of Rome. Other 
letters deseribe the public life of senatorial debates, 
elections, and trials, without concealing the weaknesses of 
senators, and recount, in a manner anticipating Tacitus, 
heroic episodes of the political opposition to Domitian 
with which Pliny misleadingly claimed some connexion. 

Pliny also dabbled enthusiastically ın versification, 
publishing two volumes in the manner of his protégé 
Martial, of which he quotes a few indifferent specimens. 
His surviving speech, the Panegyricus, is an expanded 
version of the original which he delivered in the Senate 
as consul, using all the tricks of technical rhetoric to 
contrast the actions of ‘I'rajan with the misdecds of 
Domitian. ‘The tenth book of letters, written in simpler 
style than the rest, contains Pliny’s official correspondence 
with Trajan about the administration of Bithynia, and 1s 
the only such dossier surviving entire. Each letter con- 
cerns a particular problem. Pliny, though fettered by 
directives that limited his freedom of action, shows, just 
as in his private letters, a sensible judgement of practical 
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affairs, a quick eye for abuses, and much humanity to- 
wards repressed classes such as the Christians. In Ep. 10. 
96 he gives the earliest external account of their teaching, 
behaviour, and official repression. 

Text. Epsstles, R. A.B Mynors(0.C.T. 1963); Paneg., M. Durry 
(Paris, 1938). A.-M. Guillemin, Pline et la we littéraire de son temps 


(1929); Syme, Tacıtus, chs. 7-8, appendixes 19-21; A. N. Sherwin- 
hite, Pliny's Letters, A Social and Historical Commentary (1900). 
A. N. S.-W. 


PLOTINA, Pompeta (PW, s.v. Pompeius 131), had 
married Trajan (q.v.) before his accession, but never bore 
children. She was admired for her simplicity, dignity, 
fidelity, and virtue. Though she had refused the title 
Augusta in A.D. 100, she finally accepted it in 105. From 
112, she was honoured on coins; 1n particular the type of 
Vesta emphasized the purity of her family life. She was 
present at Trajan’s death in Cilicia in 117 and probably 
facilitated his adoption (probably genuine rather than 
pretended by her) of Hadrian (q.v.) as his successor. She 
had long favoured Hadrian, who later honoured her on 
coins of 117-18, and at her death c. 121/2 consecrated 
her. She was commemorated by at least two temples, 
in that of Trajan in his Forum at Rome and indepen- 
dently at Nimes. 

Dio Cass. bhs. 68 5, 6y. 1 and 10; S.EILA. Iladr ; Aur. Vict. 
Epit. 42. 21, Phny, Pan. 84, Wegner, Herrscherbild ii 3 (1956), 74 ff., 


114 ff ; Strack, Reichspragung 1. 41; u. 66 F., 115 ff ; B.M. Coins, 
C. H. V. 5.; M. H. 


Rom. Emp. m. See also under RAJAN. 
PLOTINUS (Iìwrtivas) (A.D. 205-269/70). The main 
facts of his life are known from Porphyry’s memoir 
(prefixed to editions of the Enneads). His birthplace, on 
which Porphyry 1s silent, is said by Eunapius and the 
Suda to have been Lyco or L.ycopolis in Egypt, but his 
name is Roman, while his native language was almost 
certainly Greek. He turned to philosophy in his 28th year 
and worked for the next eleven years under Ammonius 
(q.v.) Saccas at Alexandria. In 242-3 he joined Gordian’s 
unsuccessful expedition against Persia, hoping for an 
opportunity to learn something of eastern thought. The 
attempt was abortive, and at the age of 40 he settled in 
Rome as a teacher of philosophy, and remained there 
until his last illness, when he retired to Campania to die. 
At Rome he became the centre of an influential circle 
of intellectuals, which included men of the world and 
men of letters, besides professional philosophers hke 
Amelius and Porphyry. He interested himself also in 
social problems, and tried to enlist the support of the 
Emperor Gallienus for a scheme to found a Platonic 
community on the site of a ruined Pythagorean settle- 
ment in Campania. 

Wnhirincs. Plotinus wrote nothing until he was 50. He 
then began to produce a series of philosophical essays 
arising directly out of discussions in his seminars (cuv- 
ovaiat), and intended primarily for circulation among his 
pupils. These were collected by Porphyry, who classified 
them roughly according to subject, arranged them rather 
artificially in six Ænneads or groups of nine, and eventually 
published them c. 300-5. From this edition our manu- 
scripts are descended. An edition by another pupil, the 
physician Eustochius, is known to have existed (schol. 
Enn. 4. 4. 30); and ıt has been argued by some scholars 
(Henry, Recherches, etc., see Bibliography) that the ex- 
tracts from Plotinus in Eus. Praep. Evang. are derived 
from this Eustochian recension, Save for the omission of 
politics, Plotinus’ essays range over the whole field of 
ancient philosophy: ethics and aesthetics are dealt with 
mainly in Enn. 1, physics and cosmology in Enns. 2 and 3; 
psychology in Enn. 4; metaphysics, logic, and epistemology 
in Enns. 5 and 6. Though not systematic in intention, the 
Enneads form in fact a more complete body of philo- 
sophical teaching than any other which has come down to 
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us from antiquity outside the Aristotelian corpus. Plotinus’ 
favourite method is to raise and solve a series of azoplat: 
many of the essays give the impression of a man thinking 
aloud or discussing difficulties with a pupil. Owing to bad 
eyesight, Plotinus never revised what he wrote (Porph. 
Vita Plot. 8), and his highly individual style often reflects 
the irregular structure of oral statement. Its allusiveness, 
rapid transitions, and extreme condensation render him 
one of the most difficult of Greek authors; but when 
decply moved he can write magnificently. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DOCTRINE. In the nineteenth century 
Plotinus’ philosophy was often dismissed as an arbitrary 
and illogical syncretism of Greek and oriental ideas. 
Recent writers, on the other hand, sec in him the most 
powerful philosophical mind between Aristotle and 
Aquinas or Descartes; and ın his work a logical develop- 
ment from earher Greek thought, whose elements he 
organized ın a new synthesis designed to meet the needs 
of a new age. These needs influenced the direction rather 
than the methods of his thinking: its direction is deter- 
mined by the same forces which resulted in the trumph 
of the eastern religions of salvation, but its methods are 
those of traditional Greek rationalism. Plotinus attached 
small value to ritual, and the religious ideas of the Near 
East seem to have had little direct influence on the 
Einneads, though Bréhier would explain certain parallels 
with Indian thought by postulating contact with Indian 
travellers in Alexandria. To Christianity Plotinus makes 
no explicit reference; but Enn. 2. 9 is an eloquent defence 
of Hellenism against Gnostic superstition. 

Plotinus holds that all modes of being, whether 
material or mental, temporal or eternal, are constituted 
by the expansion or ‘overflow’ of a single immaterial and 
impersonal force, which he identifies with the ‘One’ 
of the Parmenides and the ‘Good’ of the Republic, though 
it is strictly insusceptible of any predicate or description. 
As ‘the One’, it 1s the ground of all existence; as ‘the 
Good’, ıt is the source of all values. There is exact 
correspondence between degrees of reality and degrees 
of value, both being determined by the degrec of unity, 
or approximation to the One, which any existence 
achieves. Reality, though at its higher levels it is non- 
spatial and non-temporal, may thus be pictured figura- 
tively as a series of concentric circles resulting from the 
expansion of the One. Each of these circles stands in a 
rclation of timeless dependence to that immediately 
within it, which is in this sense its ‘cause’; the term 
describes a logical relationship, not an historical event. 
Bare Matter (vAn) is represented by the circumference 
of the outermost circle: it is the limiting case of reality, 
the last consequence of the cxpansion of the Onc, and so 
possesses only the ideal existence of a boundary. 

Between the One and Matter lie three descending 
grades of reality—the World-mind (vos), the World- 
soul (vyn), and Nature (duos). "The descent is marked 
by increasing individuation and diminishing unity. The 
World-mind resembles Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover: it 
is thought-thinking-itself, an eternal lucidity in which 
the knower and the known are distinguishable only 
Jogically; within it lie the Platonic Forms, which are 
conceived not as inert types or models but as a system 
of interrelated forces, diffcrentiations of the one Mind 
which holds them together in a single timeless apprehen- 
sion (véqars). The dualism of subject and object, implicit 
in the self-intuition of Mind, is carried a stage further in 
the discursive thinking characteristic of Soul: because of 
its weaker unity, Soul must apprehend its objects succes- 
sively and severally. In doing so it creates time and space; 
but the World-soul is itself eternal and transcends the 
spatio-temporal world which arises from its activity. The 
lowest creative principle is Nature, which corresponds to 
the immanent World-soul of the Stoics: its consciousness 
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is faint and dreamlike, and the physical world is its pro- 
jected dream. 

Man is a microcosm, containing all these principles 
actually or potentially within himself. His consciousness 
is normally occupied with the discursive thinking proper 
to Soul: but he has at all times a subconscious activity 
on the dreamlike level of Nature and a superconscious 
activity on the intuitive level of Mind; and his conscious 
life may lapse by habituation to the former level or be 
lifted by an intellectual discipline to the latter. Beyond 
the life of Mind hes the possibility of unification (érwats), 
an experience in which the Self by achieving complete 
inward unity 1s momentarily identified with the supreme 
unity of the One. This ıs the Plotinian doctrine of 
ecstasy. The essays in which he expounds ıt, on the basis 
of personal experience, show extraordinary introspective 
power and are among the classics of mysticism. It should 
be observed that for Plotinus unification ts independent of 
divine grace ; is attainable very rarely, as the result of a 
prolonged effort of the will and understanding; and 1s not 
properly a mode of cognition, so that no inference can 
be based on it. 

Plotinus also made important contributions to psycho- 
logy, particularly in his discussion of problems of per- 
ception, consciousness, and memory; and to aesthetic, 
where for Plato’s doctrine that Art ‘imitates’ natural 
objects he substitutes the view that Art and Nature alike 
impose a structure on Matter ın accordance with an 
inward vision of archetypal Forms. llis most original 
work in cthics 1s concerned with the question of the 
nature and origin of evil, which in some passages he 
attempts to solve by treating evil as the limiting case of 
good, and correlating it with Matter, the limiting case 
of reality. 

Text. P. Henry and H.-R. Schwyzer, cditio major (1951— ); 
edito minor, O.C.T. (1964- ). Pending completion of this cntical 
edition Enn. 6 must still be read in Bréhier’s text (Budé, 1924 38). 

"TRANSLATIONS. Enghsh, S. MacKenna and B. S. Page? (1962), 
selections, A. Il. Armstrong (1953). German, R. Harder (1930-7); 
revised edition with Greek text, 1956- . Italian, V. Cilento (1947-9). 

CoMMENIARY. R. Harder, R. Beutler, and W. Theiler (1956— ). 

MSS. AND Hisrory oF ‘l'ext. P. Henry, Recherches sur la ‘Pré- 
paranm Evangélique’ d'Kkusèbe et l'édition perdue des œuvres de 

. publiée par Eustochius (1935), Les Etats du texte de P. (1938); 
Les Manuscrits des Ennéades (1941). 

PHILOSOPHY. (a) General: E. Brélucr, La Philosophie de P ? (1945); 
W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of P ' (1929); M. de Gandillac, La 
Sagesse de P. (1952); P. Hadot, P. ou lu simpluité du regard (1963). 
Schwyzer in PW s.v. 19 especially valuable. 

(b) Special problems: R. Amou, Le Desir de Dieu dans la philo- 
sophie de P. (1921); E. Schroder, P.'s Abhandlung Ilóbev TÀ «axó, 
(1916); C. Schmidt, P.'s Stellung zum Gnosticismus und kirchlichen 
Chrstentum (1901); A. H. Armstrong, The Architecture of the 
Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of P. (1940), J. Trouillaid, La 
Purification plotumenne and La Procession plotinienne (1955). 

See also bibhography to NEOPLALONISM, and B. Manen, Biblio- 
grafia degli studs plotimani (1949). E. R. D. 


PLOTIUS TUCCA, a friend of Virgil (Catal. 1) and 
lLlorace (Sat. 1. 5. 40) and a member of Maecenas’ 
literary circle. He assisted Varius (q.v. 2) Rufus as literary 
executor to Virgil, whose initial instructions to burn the 
Aeneid were rejected, the poem being published at 
Augustus’ command without additions after merely 
superficial revision (Donat. Vita Verg. 39; Serv. Praef. 
2. 12 Th.). G.C.W. 


PLOUGHING is designed (1) to aerate the soil, and to 
provide crops with a suitable seed-bed: (2) to enable 
moisture to penetrate the surface. Ploughs vary greatly. 
The asymmetrical mouldboard ploughs, which cut a 
slice of earth, invert it in the furrow, and throw ıt to one 
side, are post-classical. All classical ploughs belong to the 
family of ards, which are symmetrical in design, and 
throw up the earth on either side of the furrow. 
Hesiod’s ‘built’ plough (Op. 427 ff.) is a sole-ard (Fr. 
araire dental), which comprises three distinct parts: (1) the 
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sole or share-beam (€Auvyza, dentale), a horizontal beam 
shaped to a point, over which could be drawn a share, 
usually of iron (dvs, vomis); (2) the plough-beam (yuns, 
bura, burts), a curved pole of strong timber, one end of 
which was mortised into the front portion of the share- 
beam, the other end being connected with the pole 
(toroBoevs, temo), by means of a pegged joint; to the other 
end of the pole, which is often represented as continuous 
with the plough-beam, was attached the yoke (Cuyov, 
tugum); (3) the stilt or ploughtail (€xe7A7, stiva), a straight 
piece of wood, mortised into the rear portion of the share- 
beam, and usually set vertically and at right angles with it. 
This type of plough, well suited to breaking and stirring 
the surface of light soils, is still in use nm many parts of 
the Mediterranean region. The operation, which is 
perfectly illustrated on a well known black-figured Ayizx 
of the sixth century, now in the Louvre (see Dar.-Sag. 
s.v. Rustica Res, fig. 5968), 1s quite simple: a pair of 
oxen, yoked to the pole, draws the share-beam steadily 
through the ground, the strain being taken by the strong 
curved plough-beam, while the ploughman keeps 
the implement on an even keel by pressing down on the 
handle (Columella, Rust. 1. 9. 3) or, if necessary, on the 
share-beam with his foot. The only surviving description 
of a Roman plough, that given by Virgil (G. 1. 169 ff.), 
is unfortunately vague. It may be a variety of the beam- 
ard, a type designed for heavy soils, and common ın 
ancient Scandinavia, but the references to ploughing 
methods in the Roman agricultural writers presuppose 
a sole-ard of the type described above. Several ploughings 
of the fallow between crops were required to retain vital 
moisture, to keep down weeds, and to provide a suitable 
seed-bed. ‘I‘he removable ploughshares were of varying 
sizes and weights to suit different conditions, ranging 
from mere tips (Columella, Rust. 2. 2. 25) to long ‘sleeves’ 
covering the entire share-beam (Pliny, HN 18. 171). ‘Lhe 
result of these ploughings and cross-ploughings was a 
smooth even surface, needing little or no harrowing 
(Columella, Rust. 2. 4. 2). To prepare ridges for sowing 
on, or to cover the seed, detachable wooden boards 
(Virgil’s aures (loc. cit.), Varro's tabellae (Rust. 1. 29. 2)) 
were employed. Palladius’ aratrum auritum (Rust. 1. 43. 
1) evidently had fixed ridging-boards., Ploughs equipped 
with a wheeled fore-carriage to enable heavier soil to be 
worked more easily are mentioned by Pliny (loc. cit.) as 
a recent innovation in what is now Switzerland: Virgil's 
currus (G. 1. 174) is, however, a poctic reference to the 
whole implement, not to a wheeled plough. 


PW, sv. Pflug; H. Behlen, Der Pflug und das PAltigen (1904); 
A S. F. Gow, JHS 1914, 249 ff.; A. G. Haudricourt and M. J.-B. 
Delamarre, L'Homme et la charrue å travers les dge? (1955), 92 f1.; 
144 H.; E. M. Jope, in 4 History of Technology, ed. Č. Singer, u 
(1958), 83 ff; K. D. White, Agricultural Implements of the Roman 
World (1967); W. H. Manning, “Che Plough in Roman Britain’, JRS 
1964, 54 Íl. For a diflerent view of Virgil's plough see R. Aitken, JRS 
1956, 97 ÍI. K.D W. 


PLUTARCH (L. (?) Mestrius PLutarcnus) of Chaero- 
nea; born before A.D, 50, died after A.D. 120; philosopher 
and biographer. T'he tamily had long been established in 
Chnaeronea, and most of Plutarch’s life was spent in his 
home town, to which he was devoted. Ile knew Athens 
well, and visited both Egypt and Italy, lecturing and 
teaching at Rome. Huis father, Autobulus, his grandfather, 
Lamprias, and other members of his family figure often 
in his works; his wide circle of influentral friends included 
the consulars L. Mestrius Florus, whose gentile name 
he took, Q. Sosius (q.v. 2) Senecio, to whom the Parallel 
Lives and other works are dedicated, and C. Minicius 
Fundanus, as well as Greek men of letters like Favorinus 
(q.v.) and magnates like the exiled Syrian prince Antiochus 
Philopappus (see COMMAGENE). For the last thirty years 
of his life, Plutarch was a priest at Delphi. A devout 
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believer in its ancient pieties and a profound student of 
its antiquities, he played a notable part in the revival of 
the shrine in ‘Trajanic and Hadrianic times. A late and 
uncertain story (Suda, Eusebius) tells us that Trajan and 
Hadrian gave Plutarch some office (procuratorship ?) in 
Achaca; whatever exactly hes behind this, he was a man 
of some influence in governing circles, as he was in his 
writings an active exponent of the concept of a partner- 
ship betwecn Greece, the educator, and Rome, the great 
ower and of the compatibility of the two patriotisms. 

The ‘Catalogue of Lamprias’ (an ancient list of works 
attributed to Plutarch) contains 227 items. Extant are 
seventy-cight miscellaneous works (including some not 
in the ‘catalogue’) and fifty biographies. Among the 
collections of minor works made ın medieval times was 
one of ‘moral pieces’ ("H@uca, Moralia), and this name is 
now used to cover everything apart from the Lives. 
Plutarch was clearly very prolific in late middle age, but 
no convincing account of his literary development has 
been given. In the following list of the most important 
works, the conventional Latin titles are used: for a com- 
plete list of titles (Greek and Latın), sce (¢.g.) any volume 
of the Loeb Moraha. 

(i) The group of rhetorical works—a sophist's epidetxeis 
and declamations- -includes de gloria Atheniensium, de 
fortuna Romanorum and (shighter) de Alexandri fortuna 
aul virtute und aquane an gms sit utilior. Plutarch’s richly 
metaphorical and grandly periodic style contrasts with 
Dio Chrysostom’s elegance and clarity and the ingenuity 
of later sophists; it is a reasonable conjecture that he did 
not have much success as a rhetorical performer, and that 
most of these productions belong to an carly stage of his 
career, 

(1) The numerous short treatises on themes of popular 
moral philosophy are derivative in content (Plato, Aristotle, 
Stoics, Epicureans, ‘“diatribe’) but hornogeneous and 
characteristic in style. Noteworthy examples are de 
virtute morali (Aristotchan, anti-Stoic), de profectibus in 
wirtute, de superstitione (piety the mean between super- 
stition and atheism), de co/nbenda wa, de curiositate, de 
parrulitate, de tranquillitate ammi, de vitiosa pudare. In 
praecepta gerendae ret publicae Plutarch draws both on 
his historical reading and on his own experience to give 
advice to a young man entering politics. The warm 
and sympathetic personality never far beneath the surface 
appeurs particularly in contugalia praecepta and coan- 
solatio ad uxorem (to his wife on the death of their infant 
daughter). 

(in) Plutarch used the dialogue form extensively and 
ambitiously. De sollerha animalium is a simple school 
debate—‘are water-animals more intelligent than land- 
animals ??—and the nine books of quaestiones convivales 
ure in the same vein of learned table-talk as A. Gelhius. 
De genio Socratis is quite different: exciting narrative 
(uberation of Thebes) combined with philosophical 
conversation about pavtiay, and an elaborate Platonic 
myth of the fate of the soul ufter death(for this feature, cf. 
de sera numinis vindicta and de facie in orbe lunae). 
Amatorius similarly makes a contemporary love-story the 
background to a discussion of pws. The Pythian dialogues 
(de E apud Delphos, de Pythiae oraculis, de defectu oracu- 
lorum; with these should be coupled de sera numinis 
vindicta) have Delphi as their scene, and divination, 
daimones, and divine providence as their subjects. These 
major dialogues (together with the treatise de Iside et 
Osiride) contain the greater part of Plutarch’s philo- 
sophical and religious speculation, rightly regarded by 
recent scholarship as the most significant part of his 
many-sided activity. 

(iv) Technical philosophy—Plutarch was a Platonist— 
is represented both by interpretations of Plato (quaestiones 
Platonicae, de animae procreatione in Timaeo) and by 
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polemical treatises against Stoics (e.g. de communibus 
notitits) and Epicureans (e.g. adversus Colotem). 

(v) We possess also important antiquarian works 
(Quaestiones Graecae, Quaestiones Romanae: a mine of 
information about religious antiquities) and some on 
literary themes (de malignitate Herodoti, comparatio 
Aristophanis et Menandri, de audiendis poetis). 

(vi) Among the spuria which have infiltrated the Plutar- 
chean corpus, several are of historical importance. de 
pueris educandis, intluential in the Renaissance; Consola- 
tio ad Apollonium (see CONSOLATIO); de fato (cd. E. Val- 
giglio, 1964), valuable as a document of Middle Platonism; 
vitae X oratorum; placita philosophorum (see Diels, Dox. 
Graec.); and de musica (ed. I. Lasserre, 1954), one of the 
principal sources of our knowledge of the history of 
Greek music and lyric poetry. 

(vii) Finally, the Lives. Of the Caesars, only Galba and 
Otho survive; of ‘parallel Lives’ we have twenty-three 
pairs, ninetecn of them with comparisons (ovyxpicecs) 
attached. Plutarch clearly distinguished writing Bio. from 
writing history (Alexander 1); his obyect was to exemplify 
private virtue (and sometimes vice) in the carcers of preat 
men; hence his careful treatment of the education and 
7005 of his heroes, the space given to significant ancc- 
dotes, and the frequent omissions and distortions in the 
historical narrative. Although Plutarch naturally owed 
much to earlier biographers as well as historians, his work 
has a scope and form all its own. Much depends on the 
sources available to him (e.g. Alcibiades is full of attested 
personal detail, Publicola is thin and padded out, Phocion 
and Cato Maior are unusually apophthegmutic), but the 
general pattern (family, education, début, climaxes, 
peraBodal of fortune) is maintained wherever possible. 
‘Tantalizing and treacherous to the historian, Plutarch 
has won the affection of the many generations to whom 
he has been a main source of understanding of the ancient 
world by his unerring choice of detail, his vivid and 
memorable narrative, and his flexible and controlled 
style, varying in complexity and richness between the 
reflective passages (which arc hke the Moralia) and the 
Narrative, variously coloured as it 1s by his various sources, 

Influence. Plutarch was a popular educational writer in 
medieval times, and the preservation of so many of his 
works is due to the efforts of Byzantine scholars (cespe- 
cially Maximus Planudes (see ANTHOLOGY, § 5)) to collect 
them; his influence on the Renaissance, however, was far 
greater. In France, it dates from Amyot’s translation 
(Lives 1559, Moralia 1572); in England from Sir T. 
North’s version of Amyot’s Lives (1579) and Philemon 
Holland’s Moralia (1603). Montaigne, Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Rousseau are among Plutarch’s debtors; the 
Lives (especially Dion, Brutus, Timoleon) made their 
contribution to the intellectual climate of revolutionary 
France. Since 1800, his influence has receded; his lack of 
historical perspective and his unsophisticated moral 
attitudes have not recommended him to an age suspicious 
of anything like naïveté in history or morals. He remains 
a writer of great charm, a mine of information, and a 
significant figure in the intellectual history of the first 
century A.D. 


See Hunnan Jahresb. 1921, 1936. f f : 

GENERAL Works. R. Volkmann, Leben, Schriften und Philosophie 
des P.’s von Chaeronea (1869); R. C. Trench, Plutarch (1874); R. 
Hirzel, P. (1912); R. H. Barrow, Plutarch and his Times (1967). 

‘lEXTs. D. Wyttenbach (1795-1830), with commentary on part of 
Morala and Lexicon Plutarcheum (not yet replaced); FE. Duebner 
(Didot, 1846 and later), valuable for Index Rerum. Moralia, H. 
Wegehaupt and others (Teubner, 1925- , now nearly complete, vol. 
vu, Fragmenta, by F. H Sandbach, 1967; F. C. Babbitt and others 
(Loch, 1922— , also nearly complete, recent vols.—vit, 1x, Xi, x11 -— 
particularly valuable). Vitae, K. Ziegler and others (Teubner, 
1914-35, revision in progress); B. Perrin (Loeb, 1914-26); R. Flace- 
hére (Budé. 1957— , in progress, important). 

SEPARATE WORKS. Conuivium VII Sapientium, J. Dcfradas 1954); 
Quaestiones Romanae (trans. and comm.), Rose (1924); 
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uaestiones Graecae (trans. and comm.), W. R. Hallida (T928); 
e Iside et Osırıde, Th. Hopfner, 1940-1 (incomplete), de + apud 
Delphos, de Pythiae oraculis, de defectu oraculorum, R. Flaceliére 
(1941, 1937 (1962 ın Collection Erasme), 1947): de sera numinis 
uindicta, G. óautıs (1935); de tranquillttate anımı, IL. Broecker, 
1954 (comm. only); Amatortus, R, Flacelière (1953); de facie in orbe 
lunae, P. Raingeard (1935, see H. Chernias, Loeb vol. x); adversus 
Colotem, neo R. Westman, Acta Philosophica Fenmca 1955. Laves: 
Sulla, Nicias, Gracchi, Pericles, Demosthenes, Timoleon, Themas- 
tocles, H. A. Holden (1885-94: useful word indexes); Aratus and 
Dion, W. H. Porter (1937, 1940); Galba and Otho, E. G. Hardy 
(Roo); Caesar, A. Garzetti (1954); Demetrius, E. Mannı ee 
Cicero, Magnino (1963); Aristides, 1. C. Limentani (1964); 
Graccht, E. Valyigho (1963); Alexander, J. R. Hamilton (1968). 

"TRANSLATIONS. Selection from Philemon Holland in Dent's Every- 
man Library, which also contains ‘Dryden's’ Lives; two-volume 
selection from Moralia by T. G. ‘Tucker and A. O. Pnckard (1913- 
18); North often repnnted, esp. parts relevant to Shakespeare 
(T. J. H. Spencer, Shakespeare's Plutarch, 196 ). 

OTHER Books. W. C. Helmbold-E. N. O'Neil, Plutarch's Quota- 
tions (1959); C. Stolz, Zur relativen Chronologie der Parallelbio- 
graphen (1929); N. Barbu, Les Procedés de la peinture des caractères... 
dans les biographies de P. (1934); W. Gral Uxkull-Gyllenband, P. 
und die griechische Biographie (1927): A. W. Gomme, Commentary on 
Thucydides i (1944), 54 ff.; O. Gréard, La Morale de Plutarque (1866); 
R. Hirzel, Der log u (1895); R. M. Jones, The Platonism of 
Plutarch n 6); B. Latzarus, Les Ideés religieuses de Plutarque (1920); 
G. Soury, La Démonologie de Plutarque (1942); J. P. Mahaffy, The 
Silver Age of the Gree 


World (1906), 339 ff. See also BIOGRAPHY 
(GREEK). 
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PLUTUS (Iìoĉros), Wealth, originally and properly 
abundance of crops, hence associated with Demeter (q.v.) 
at Eleusis (see Decubner, Attische Feste (1932), 85 f.); 
he is son of Demeter (q.v.) and Iasion (Iles. Theog. 
969 ff.). He is thus closely connected ın idea with Pluton 
(cf. HADES), and presumably with the nymph Pluto, mother 
of ‘Tantalus. Cf. Hesychius s.vv. evmAoutov, tAudros, 
Demeter and Kore send him to those whom they favour 
(Hymn. Hom. Cer. 486 ff.). Ile appears mostly as a figure 
in popular, not merely literary, tradition, see especially 
the E:resione (Ps.-lidt. Vit. Iom. 465), in which he comes 
with Mirth and Peace to the house which the bearers of 
the eiresione visit. In art he is shown with Demeter in 
more than one connexion. He is consigned to Tartarus 
by Timocreon (fr. 5 Diehl), because his blindness makes 
so much trouble. Aristophanes’ Plutus takes up this 
theme, which may very well have been a popular proverb, 
and describes the curing of his blindness, after which, 
knowing where he gocs, he visits honest men only. Here 
he is wealth in general, not only agricultural prosperity. 
See EIRENE. 

Nilsson, GGR i?. 421 ff. H. J. R. 
POETELIUS (PW 7) LIBO VISOLUS, Gaius, was 
consul in 360, 346 and 326 B.C. In 326 he is reputed, with 
his fellow consul L. Papirius, to have carried a law during 
the troubled period of the Second Samnite War, as a 
measure of social appeasement. It prohibited imprison- 
ment for debt, and enacted that loans should hence- 
forward be based on the security of the borrower’s 
property, not on his personal liberty. If the right of 
personal execution was not abolished until much later in 
spite of the Lex Poetelia de nexis, at least it was mitigated 
and made dependent on judgement. Varro (Ling. 7. 105) 
placed the Lex Poetelia in 313, when a son of Poctelius 
was dictator. PT: 


POETOVIO, modern Ptuj on the Drave, was a Roman 
military station and city in Pannonia. From Augustus 
until A.D. 43-5 it was occupied by Legio VIII Augusta, 
followed by XIII Gemina which remained until 98. In 
place of the legion Trajan established a colonia (Ulpia 
Traiana Poetovio) of legionary veterans, probably the 
last settlement of this type made in the Empire. J. J. W. 


POLA, at the southern end of the Istrian peninsula in 
the northern Adriatic, has always owed its importance to 
its fine land-locked harbour. This ancient town was 
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probably founded by Illyrians, certainly not by Col- 
chians in pursuit of Argonauts (reject Strabo 1. 46; 5. 
215). Presumably it came under the Romans’ control 
when they conquered the head of the Adriatic (178 B.C.: 
Livy 41. 13). Destroyed in the Civil Wars, Pola was 
rebuilt by Augustus as the colony Pietas Iulia and became 
a flourishing town whose magnificent Antonine amphi- 
theatre still survives (Pliny, HIN 3. 129). 


A. Degrassi, Scritti Varı (1962), 2. 913 f. E. T. S. 


POLEMARCHOS (roàépapyos) in Athens was one of 
the nine archontes (q.v.), appointed annually. The name 
indicates that his original duty was to command the army; 
presumably the office was created to take over this func- 
tion from the king. The polemarchos Callimachus seems 
to have been the Athenian commander-in-chief at 
Marathon (though the account in Hdt. 6 is obscure, and 
its interpretation has been disputed), but after 487/6 
B.C., when the avchontes began to be appointed by lot, it 
could not be expected that every polemarchas would make 
a competent military commander, and so this function 
was handed over to the strategoi (q.v.). 

The other functions of the polemarchos were mainly 
religious and legal. Ie conducted certain sacrifices, and 
he arranged the funeral ceremony for men killed in war 
(see EPITAPHIOS). Ilis legal functions concerned cases 
involving persons who were not Athenian citizens: in 
some types of case he was the mapistrate responsible for 
the trial (see DIKASTERION), and in other cases he had 
duties in connexion with arbitration and bail. 

Arist. Ath. Pol. 58. D M. M. 


POLEMON (1, PW 2) I of Pontus was the son of a 
wealthy rhetorician, Zeno of Laodicea. With his father he 
won Roman favour and probably Roman citizenship by 
defending his city against the Parthians in 40-39 n.C. 
Antony first made him ruler of Lycaonia and part of 
Cilicia Tracheia (38), then when he gave Trachea 
to Cleopatra (37/6) compensated him with Pontus and 
later with Lesser Armenia. He accompanied Antony’s 
Parthian expedition, was captured, and held to ransom 
(36). After Actium Augustus confirmed his title but with- 
drew Lesser Armenia from him. In 15 B.C. Agrippa 
awarded him the Bosporan kingdom and assisted him to 
occupy it. He was killed by Bosporan rebels in 8 v.C. 
His widow, Pythodoris, succeeded him in Pontus, 
Strabo 12. 499, 556, 559. Magie, Rom. Rule Asta a tare mee. 


POLEMON (2) of Athens, head of the Academy from 
the death of Xenocrates (314-313 B.c.), who converted 
him from a dissolute life and whose zealous follower he 
was, to his own death 1n 270, when he was succeeded by 
his pupil Crates. He seems to have becn impressive by 
his force of character, but nothing is known of any 
original contribution by him to philosophy, and Diogenes 
Laertius 4. 17 says he attached more importance to 
conduct than to dialectic. 


Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen ii. 14. 993 f.; K. von Fritz, PW xxi. 2. 
2524 ff. W. D. R. 


POLEMON (3), a Greek of Ilium (fl. c. 190 B.c.), Stoic 
geographer who collected geographical, epigraphic, and 
artistic material in Greece, published in [epi rdv xara 
modes émypaypatwy, including especially dedications 
and monuments at Delphi, Sparta, Athens. In another 
work Polemon attacked Eratosthenes (Ath. 6. 234 d; 10. 
436 d; 442 e etc.). 

FHG iii. 108-48. E. H. W. 


POLEMON (4, PW 10), Marcus ANTONIUS, c. A.D. 
88-144, born at Laodicea in Caria but a citizen and 
benefactor of Smyrna, was a prominent sophist who 
enjoyed the friendship of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus. 


POLEMON 


It was he who was chosen to deliver an oration at the 
mauguration of Hadrian’s Olympieion at Athens (A.D. 
130). His oratory was in the grand manner, his delivery 
passionate and excited. Extant are two short declama- 
tions, in which the fathers of two Marathon heroes, 
Callunachus and Cynegirus, present their sons’ claims 
for the prize of valour. Besides his speeches, he wrote 
history and on physiognomy (see PHYSIOGNOMONICI). 


Philostr. VS 1, 25; extant declamations ed. H. Finck, 1873; sec 
also A. Boulanger, Achus Aristide (1923), 87 .; W. Schmid, Der 
Attursmus 1 (1887), 46 f1.; H. Jattner, De Polemonis rhetoris vita 
operibus arte (Breslau, 1898, repi. 1967); G. W. Bowersock, Greek 
Sophists in the Roman Emptre (1969), sce index. D.A.R 


POLETAI (zwAnra‘), or ‘sellers’, were Athenian officials. 
The date of their institution is not known, but they al- 
ready existed in the time of Solon. In Aristotle’s time 
there were ten, appointed annually by lot from the ten 
phyla: (q.v.). They conducted the selling or letting of 
property belonging to the State, including not only land 
and buildings, but also non-citizens enslaved as a penalty, 
and goods confiscated from convicted offenders. They 
also Jet rights to work mines, to collect taxes, and the like. 
The method generally used was an auction held in the 
presence of the boule (q.v.). The poletat then made out 
hsts of the payments duc from purchasers and tenants, 
for the use of the apodektai (q.v.). 

Anst. Ath. Pol. 7. 3, 47. 2-3. D. M. M. 
POLICE. The ancient city-state never developed a proper 
police system. Athens in the fifth century had a corps 
of Scythian archers (public slaves), probably more de- 
coruative than useful, except for keeping order in law- 
courts and asscmblies. (This task was later taken over 
by ephebes.) Agruvopo:, whose assortment of dutics 
included what we might call police action, are found 
in Athens and elsewhere. Secret police (the notorious 
Kpumrreca) are recorded in Sparta, but only for use against 
the helots. 

We have little information about Hellenistic police 
outside Egypt. The army of the king could suppress 
bugandage, and the royal garrison commander or 
governor (where there was one) could call on troops to 
restore order and enforce his own judgements and those 
of the city courts, und so often developed judicial and 
police powers. Rudimentary city police forces (fuAaira 
of various sorts and perhaps also mounted men) appear 
sporadically, but are chiefly attested in the Roman period. 
It is only in the second century A.D. that we regularly find 
an errenarch (a LITURGY, q.v.), in command of small local 
forces. Secret police had been freely used in the Persian 
Empire and were probably available to Hellenistic 
kings. 

In Ptolemaic Egypt there were regular forces of native 
dudaxira, given kleroi and commanded by officers 
(usually Greeks). ‘Chere was a desert patrol and Alexan- 
dria (at least) had a Head of the Night Watch. (In the 
metropoleis he and his force are not attested till well into 
the Roman cra.) Under the Roman Empire, stationes of 
Roman soldicrs, as elsewhere, came to play a major part 
in keeping public order. 

In the Roman Republic every magistrate had coercitio 
(q.v.), to enforce obedience through his attendants. 
Consuls and practors had imperium and lictors (q.v.); but 
this, in classical times, gave little additional power over 
citizens, especially in Rome. Roman soldicrs kept down 
brigandage ın Italy and the provinces; but they could not 
be used in the city (except perhaps under a ‘senatus 
consultum ultimum’, q.v.): there only the aediles and the 
tresviri capitales (see ‘TRIUMVIRI), with their small personal 
staffs, were normally available for keeping order. Rome 
at night was not a safe place; and it was perhaps not only 
for display that important people never went out without 
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a crowd of slaves and clients. In the late Republic, armed 
gangs, used by populares for political purposes, were 
difficult to suppress except—as Milo and Sestius finally 
did against Clodius (qq.v.)—by arming other gangs 
against them. When Pompey was asked to move troops 
in (52), this was a bold step, disapproved ot (c¢.g.) by 
Cicero. 

Augustus made the first serious attempt to arrange for 
a force to keep order: this became possible only after the 
loss of libertas. It was and remained part of the duties of 
the vigiles (q.v.). Later, the praefectus urbi (q.v.)— 
regularly appointed after Augustus—had wide powers 
over the lower classes in Rome and much of Italy. He 
could call on the three (later nine) cohortes urbanae (q.v.) 
of 1,000 men each, und in emergencies on the vigiles (q.v.) 
as well. In major riots in the city the Praetorian Guard 
was availble for decisive action; but it was sparingly 
used. All these forces were dissolved in the fourth 
century. 

Urban cohorts were for a time stationed at Ostia and 
Puteoli; later they were succeeded by vigiles. One urban 
cohort was stationed at Lugdunum by Augustus and a 
cohort of this type remained there until Septimius 
Severus. Vespasian also placed an urban cohort at Carth- 
age, and it seems to have been called on for police dutics 
in many parts of the African provinces. But no such 
cohorts appear in other provincial cities. Centurions or 
beneficiari (q.v.) with detachments could be sent to cities 
to keep order, or perhaps stationed (often reluctantly) in 
important places. In some (e.g. Utica) even praetorans 
are found. In times of political trouble, these forces often 
got out of hand. Local police is rarely mentioned in the 
Western provinces. In the country, the army was generally 
used for keeping order, and particularly for keeping 
the main roads clear: stationes of legionary detachments, 
under beneficiarii or centurions, were set up at key points 
along roads, acting as a kind of gendarmene. Beneficiarii 
were particularly convenient to use for police duties in the 
widest sense, from secret police activities to keeping 
records of known undesirables. Brigandage remained a 
constant challenge, especially in the wilder parts, away 
from main roads; and in the third century it began to 
gain the upper hand. By then the. stationarii were prob- 
ably too busy exacting taxes from reluctant provincials— 
which, even in the second century, had proved an 
(originally) unexpected use for them. 

In Italy, particularly, the stationes came to be taken 
over by frumentarti—a special corps that, at least from 
the carly second century, concealed police duties (includ- 
ing secret ones) under its: innocent name, combining 
them with courier duties in the postal service (q.v.). 
Dreaded for their abuse of their irresponsible power, 
they were abolished by Diocletian (q.v.), but soon re- 
appearcd under the equally harmless name of agentes in 
rebus (q.v.), and acquired more power than ever. From 
the third century, Italian stationes also were manned by 
legionaries. 

O. Hirschfeld, Kl. Schr. (1913), 576 ff.; E. Echols, CF 1957/8, 
377 ff., 1961/2, 25 ff.; R. Mac! ullen, Solder and Ciilian m the 


ater Roman Empire (1963), 50 f.; Enemies of the Roman Order 
(1967), 163 ff. E. B. 


POLIS (róàs), the Greek city-state. Its origin reaches 
back to the times of Homer and Hesiod, when the old 
monarchy was disappearing. The Polis arose as an anti- 
monarchic State, and it remained so, in spite of tyranny 
(q.v.). It was a State of small size, there being several 
reasons for political particularism in the Greek world— 
firstly, the natural division of the country into many 
separate districts, islands, peninsulas, etc.; further, the 
division of the Greek people into many larger or smaller 
tribes, and accordingly of the Greck religion into 
numerous local cults. Several hundreds of city-states 
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existed, most of them extremely small, many of them 
colonies founded by mother cities. It seems almost 
impossible (and this not only for lack of information) to 
write a general history of all these States. We can only 
describe the most characteristic features of the type 
which was to become the Greek State par excellence. 

The territory of a Polis (in contrast with the ‘ethnos’, 
or tribal State) included both town and country (hinter- 
land). There always was only one town, mostly walled 
round, with the citadel, the original róis (later: ‘acro- 
polis’), and the agora or market-place. The citizens 
resided alike in town and country, but the government of 
the State was entirely concentrated in the town. Member- 
ship of the citizen body would depend upon the constitu- 
tion of each Polis, but in every case the Polis was identical 
with the totality of its citizens. Therefore the name of the 
Stute was taken from the citizens, not from the town or 
territory: of AOnvaioe etc.; “‘dvdpes yap mós”, says 
Thucydides (7. 77. 7). The citizens were a ruling class, 
not only ın aristocracies and oligarchies (qq.v.), but even 
m democracies (q.v.); for class differences were never 
entirely removed; moreover, besides the slaves there al- 
ways was a population not belonging to the State, e.g. 
dependent lower classes, resident strangers (metics), 
inhabitants of surrounding districts (perivect), cte. Even 
in citizenship (q.v.) there were different degrees, and for 
a long time the internal development of the Polis was a 
struggle, especially among oligarchs and democrats, for 
equality in citizenship and political mghts, as well as m 
social and economic conditions. Civil war (ordos) was 
all too frequent, and concord (cudvoa) an ideal rarely 
achieved. 

The State consisted of its citizens, considered less 
as individuals than as forming smaller communities of 
kinship, of cult, of locality. Each individual was tied to 
the life of these communities and of the State. Moreover, 
the State was not only 4 political community. To be a 
citizen meant adherence to the cults of the gods of the 
Polis, as well as military and economic service to the 
State, and obedience to its laws. The perfect Greck 
citizen was Aristotle’s C@ov moAirixov, at the same time 
attuched to his Polis, and a free man. 

Liberty, autonomy, autarky were the ideals of the 
Polis, and its chief claim was to be ruled by law (nomos). 
In actual fact government remained a question of power, 
but the sacred ‘nomos’ always directed and regulated 
actual politics, Government was carried on mainly by 
three institutions: Assernbly, Council, magistracies, all 
derived from earlier times. Each of these preponderated 
according to the various types of constitution. The 
Council held the chief political power in aristocracy and 
oligarchy, the Assembly ın democracy. Jurnsdiction was 
performed partly by the Council, partly by special 
officials, the final court being mostly the people, i.e. the 
Assembly. In democracies the dicasteries (q.v.) gathered 
almost all jurisdiction into their hands. 

Remembering always that it is wrong to generalize 
from the institutions of any single Polis, all of which 
differed ın many ways, we may consider the Athenian 
democracy as having reached (and gone beyond) the 
highest standard of a Polis; its organization strongly 
influenced other States. In fifth- and fourth-century 
Athens democracy as the rule of the people became a 
reality. The Assembly, although in fact consisting of only 
part of the people, especially thosc living in town, was 
open to any citizen, and was the true sovereign (70 «upiov). 
All foreign policy, all military and naval questions, all 
legislation, and the control of all executive officials were 
treated and decided by the Assembly. Its functions and 
its power were really unlimited. But all matters presented 
to the Assembly were prepared by a probouleuma of the 
Council. Therefore the decrees (y¢iopara) were finally 
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resolved by Council and people in common (édofe rij 
BovAy xai ra 574). But the Assembly could always reject, 
add, or amend. In addition to its main task of probouleusts 
the Council collaborated authoritatively with the magis- 
tracies and controlled public finance. I'he councillors 
were elected by lot and not allowed to be re-elected more 
than once, Thus the majority of those citizens who at- 
tended the Assembly were councillors once in their life. 
The Council formed a committee of the people, its 
membership changing yearly. It was not a restraining 
power, as the Areopagus formerly used to be. The magis- 
tracies had to execute the pcople’s decrees, but some 
rights of initiative and command were given to the higher 
of them. There was no real political power connected 
with any magistracy, although some of them carried a 
certain measure of influence. 

The great number of independent and self-centred 
States was the chief reason for the endless wurs between 
the Greek States, and for the weakness of any form of 
Panhellenism. Attempts at creating either the hegemony 
of one Polis over another as in the Athenian Empire, or 
federations of several States, never succeeded in over- 
coming the ultimate isolation of each Polis. If trade 
helped to break this isolation, the only real bond was that 
of common religion, language, and civilization. 

The Polis lost its power and function of leadership 
in Greek politics partly through the corruption of demo- 
cracy, but more so through the overwhelming power of 
Alexander’s empire and the Hellenistic monarchics. 
However, it did not vanish, nor even cease to appear 
politically autonomous. ‘There were still political and 
economic struggles between the parties of the Polis, and 
oligarchy was often renewed. Some of the city-states 
remained centres of cultural or economic life, und in the 
monarchies of Asia newly founded cities, many of them 
originally military colonics, became the agents of hellen- 
ization of the East. The Hellenistic age owed much of its 
intellectual life to the traditions of the Polis, not least to 
the part it played in Greek philosoph:. In the fourth 
century, when the Polis began to decline, Plato designed 
his immortal picture of the ideal State, and Aristotle 
created political science. For both of them political theory 
was theory of the Polis, and even the Stoics considered 
the world as the unity of ‘cosmo-polis’. 

G. Glotz, The Greek City (1929); A. H. M. Jones, The Greck 
City from Alexander to Justinian (1940); V. Ehrenberg, JHS 1937, 
147 ft., The Greek State (1960); W. G. Torrest, The Emergence of 
Greek Democracy (1966). V. E. 


POLITES, in mythology, son of Priam (q.v.) by 
Hecuba (q.v.), a swift runner and consequently employed 
as a scout (Jliad 2. 791 ff., cf. 24. 250). He takes a minor 
part in the fighting (13. 533; 15. 339). In Verg. Aen. 2. 
526 ff. he is killed by Neoptolemus (q.v. 1); cf. Quint. 
Smyrn. 13. 214; source unknown. H. J. R. 


POLLIO, Gaius Asintus (PW 25) (76 n.c.—A.D. 4), 
supported Caesar, as praetor in 45, commanding in Spain 
in 44, and then joined Antony; in Cisalpine Gaul in 41 he 
saved Virpil’s property from confiscation. Consul ın 40, 
he celebrated a triumph over the Parthini of Illyria 1n 39; 
from the booty he built the first public library in Rome. 
Then, with full honours, he retired from politics to 
devote himself to literature, organizing the first public 
recitations. 

In youth an associate of Catullus, he later enjoyed the 
friendship of Horace (Carm. 2. 1) and Virgil (Eel. 4). His 
own work included poetry, tragedy, and oratory in 
Atticist style, but he was above all an historian. The 
Historiae treated the period from 60 B.C. to the battle of 
Philippi in 42, analytical, critical, and serious; they were 
used by Plutarch and Appian. A sharp critic, he corrected 
Cicero and Caesar, Sallust for archaism, and Livy for 
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provincialism (Patavimtas); and he maintained his 
republican independence even against Augustus. 


J. André, La Vie et l'wuvre d'Asinius Pollo (1949); F. Gabba, 
Appiano (1956), Syme, Tacttus, 136, 56y f. A. H. McD. 


POLLUX, Ju rus, of Naucratis (2nd c. a.p.), scholar 
and rhetorician. His Onomasticon was composed in the 
lifetime of Commodus, to whom are addressed epistles 
pretixed to each of its ten books: that introducing book 8 
indicates that the author's appointment to a Chair of 
rhetoric at Athens (not before a.p. 178) preceded the 
completion of the work. In books 8-10 he replies to 
Phrynichus’ criticism of points in 1-7. As an example of 
Atticism and other profitable vices of the age he comes 
under Lucian’s lash in ‘Pyrépwy A:cddanados: cf. ch. 24— 
oùréri [ToBewos dvoudlopac add” ÒN Tois Aids wai Aydas 
naiv Opwrupos ycyevnua. Like his other works, the 
Onomasticon in its original form has perished: the extant 
manuscripts from which it is now known are derived from 
four incomplete, abridged, and interpolated copies from 
an early epitome possessed (and interpolated) by Arethaa, 
archbishop of Cuesarea, c. A.D. goo. The arrangement 
is topical, not alphabetical. "The work partly resembles 
a rhetorical handbook, e.g. an its collections of synonyms 
and of subject-vocabularies, in collections of compounds 
(opo- and some others), in the fifty-two terms for use in 
praising a king, or the thirty-three terms of abuse to 
apply to a tax-collector. The story of Heracles’ discovery 
of purple is added expressly as a light relief tor the 
student. Wider philological and encyclopedic interests 
uppear in the citations from literature and in the treat- 
ment of music and the theatre. Besides these, his sub- 
jects include religion, private and public law, human 
anatomy and cthics, war, the sciences, arts, crafts and 
trades, houses, ships, husbandry, cookery, children’s 
games, and a host of other matters. The sections on stage 
anuquities (book 4) and on the Athenian constitution 
(book &) are of especial interest to scholars. But the work 
is predominantly a thesaurus of terms, not of information. 


Eprtr0oNns. Bekker, 1846; Bethe, in Teubner’s Lexrog. Gr. 1X. 1-1, 
1yoo-31. P. B.R. F; R.B. 


POLUS of Agrigentum, Sophist, younger than Socrates 
(PI. Grg. 463 e), pupil of Gorgias; hke his teacher he 
confined himsclf ın later years to teaching rhetoric. Fle 
wrote a rhetorical Téyvn, the beginning of which may 
perhaps be scen in Pl. Gre. 448 c. lle is mentioned often 
by Plato and once by Aristotle. 


Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen 16. 1321. W DHR, 


POLYAENUS (1) of Lampsacus, one of the chief direct 
disciples of Epicurus, who turned Polyacnus’ attention 
irom mathematics to philosophy. He dicd before his 
master. 

Works: Hepi peàooopias: Ta mpos tov Apiorwwa: Ilepi 
opw. 


Zeller, Phil. d Griechen sin. 


+. 379-80, W. Cronert, Kolotes und 
Menedemos (1906). W 


` D. R. 


POLYAENUS (2), a Macedonian rhetorician, in his 
later years dedicated his collection of Stratagems, in 
cight hooks, to the Emperors Marcus and Verus, to aid 
them in Verus’ Parthian War (a.p. 162). His examples, 
true or false, are taken from every people of the known 
world, gods included. Similar collections of extracts, 
called Aypomnemata, on every subject and from all sorts 
of sources, had been common in Hellenistic literature, 
and Polyaenus, who produced his book very quickly, 
did not make his own extracts but utilized earlier com- 
pilations; theories about his sources are useless. Some 
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items are historically valuable, others worthless; each one 
must be judged separately. 

Text. E. Wolffin and J. Melber (1887); FGrH 649, W.W.T. 
POLYBIUS (1) (c. 200—-after 118 p.c.), the Greek his- 
torian of the rise of Rome to world power, son of the 
Achaean statesman Lycortas (q.v.), was born at Mcgalo- 
polis, and after a liberal education entered politics. He 
bore Philopoemen’s (q.v.) ashes to burial in 182, was 
appointed in 180 as envoy to Egypt (the mission was 
cancelled on Ptolemy V’s death), and in 170/69 served as 
Hipparch of the Achacan Confederation. After Pydna he 
was among 1,000 eminent Achacans deported to Rome 
for political investigation and detained without trial in 
Italy. He now became frend and mentor to Scipio 
Aemilianus, remaining in Rome as a member of his circle 
(see SCIPIONIC CIRCLE). He probably accompanied Scipio 
to Spain (151) and to Africa (meeting Masinissa) and, 
returning to Italy, crossed the Alps in Hannibal's foot- 
steps. In 150 the Achacan detainees were released. 
Polybius witnessed the destruction of Carthage in Scipio's 
company (146), afterwards undertaking an exploratory 
voyage in the Atlantic. After the sack of Corinth (see 
CORINTH) he helped organize Greece and acted as mediator 
(146-145). Later he visited Alexandria and Sardes and 
may have been at Numantia (q.v.) m 133. He died, some 
time after 118, through a fall from a horse. 

His early panegyric on Philopoemen, his Tactics, his 
history of the Numantine War, and a treatise on the 
habitability of the equatorial region are all lost. Of his 
Histories, contaiming forty books, books 1-5 are extant, 
and from the rest excerpts, some substantial, from various 
collections. His original purpose was to narrate the history 
of the fifty-three years (220-168), from the Hannibalic 
War to Pydna, which left Rome mistress of the world. 
Books 1-2 contain an introduction (apoxaraoxeuy, 1. 3. 
10) covering the years from the First Punic War (264) to 
220, following on Timaeus. Later, perhaps atter 146, he 
revised his plan to show how the Romans exercised their 
supremacy and extended the work down to 146. These 
later events, which are increasingly assessed from the 
Roman point of view, are related in books 30-9; book 34 
dealt with geography ; and book 40 contained a recapitula- 
tion and chronological survey. Books 1-6 scem to have 
been published by about 150; when the rest appeared 13 
unknown. 

Polybius conceived a double purpose for history, to 
tram the statesman and to teach the general reader how 
to face disaster; though he did not exclude pleasure, the 
main aim was didactic. His subject-matter consisted of 
political and military events (zpaypatixy ioropia) analysed 
to bring out their causes. From this standpoint he attacks 
the sensationalism and tragic colouring characteristic of 
most contemporary historians and exemplified in Phyl- 
archus (2. 56. 7 ff.); here he aimed at new standards. 
Writers of monographs tended to magnify and write up 
insignificant material for self-glorification (29. 12. 3). 
Universal history was preferable, and not only on general 
grounds; for since the affairs of the whole world had 
developed into an organic whole, ıt had become the 
only historical form adequate to treat Rome's rise to 
power. The synoptic vicw reflected the character of 
history itself. This devclopment Polybius saw as the work 
of Fortune (Tyche), which since 220 had guided all the 
world’s affairs in one direction (1. 4. 1-2). Normally his 
references to Tyche merely echo conventionally the 
Hellenistic phraseology common to several philosophical 
schools and ın general use. But the rise of Rome to world 
power was envisaged as the handiwork of a real power 
directing events; und this led him to attribute to the 
Romans a greater single-mindcdness in their imperial 
expansion and to that expansion an inevitability which 
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are not confirmed by his conscientious narrative of 
detailed events. Rome was raised up by Fortune because 
of her merit; this assumption allowed him to maintain 
the emphasis on causality essential to his didactic purpose. 
Important factors in Roman success, he believed, were 
the constitution, the army, and the city’s early develop- 
ment. All these were discussed in book 6. His analysis of 
the mixed constitution, which put a brake on the cycle of 
political change to which simple constitutional forms are 
subject, presents many problems but was to exercise 
noteworthy influence from Cicero down to Montesquicu 
and the founders of the American Constitution. 

Polybius saw the historian’s task as the study of docu- 
ments, acquaintance with the scene of historical events, 
and personal political experience (12. 25 ¢)—the last two 
being the more important. But he used written sources 
critically, for instance Aratus (q.v. 2) and Phylarchus 
(q.v.) for Achaean affairs before 220, and Fabius (q.v. 6) 
Pictor and Philinus (q.v. 2) for the First Pumic War. For 
the main period he employed a variety of writers whom 
he rarely names—an exception being Zeno (q.v. 4) of 
Rhodes. He also used private sources such as letters. Ie 
consulted the Achnean record office and some Roman 
official sources, as well as inscriptions (cf. 3. 33. 18). But 
above all interrogation of eyewitnesses formed {a vital part 
of his technique (12. 4 c. 2-5) and at Rome he could meet 
men from all over the world. 

“Truth is to history,’ he wrote (1. 14. 6), ‘what eve- 
sight is to the living creature.’ Despite this he betrays 
some prejudice, especially against Aetolia and Boeotia; 
and he concedes the historian’s right to slight patriotic 
bias (16. 14. 6-10). In particular, his polemic against 
former historians, exemplified in the long digression on 
Timaeus and others in book 12, though professing to 
discuss points of literary or histoncal interest, sprang 
partly from personal or political considerations never 
explicitly stated; similar bias lay behind many of his 
judgements on individuals and explains the prominence 
accorded to Scipio Aemilianus. In general, however, he 
attained a high standard of honesty, and even his speeches 
(traditionally a field for improvisation) were as accurate as 
he could make them. 

Following Timaeus, he used a chronological system 
based on a modified ‘Olympiad year’. His narrative 1s 
lucid and informed; but his style, that of the Hellenistic 
chancertes, is cumbersome and inelegant and proved 
unattractive to his successors: no one, said Dionysius, 
could bear to read him to the end—which may explain 
why so much of his work failed to survive. ‘This loss 1s 
unfortunate, for he brought honesty and illumination to 
a great theme and to a period for which he remains the 
main substantial source. See HISTORIOGRAPHY, GREEK, § 7. 


Enirio PRINCEPS. V. Opsopueus (1530, bks. 1-5: Lat translation, 
N. Perotu, 1473). 

Cik EDITIONS Casaubon (1609); Ernesti (1763 4); Schweig- 
hacuscr (1789-95); IHultisch (1807 -72, 1888—92); Duttnei-Wobst 
(1889-1904, 1905), Strachan-Davidson, Selections (1888) 

‘TRANSLATIONS. E. S. Shuchburgh (1889; U.S A. repr. 1962); 
W. R. Paton (1922-7, Loeb). 

Cariicism. R. von Scala, Dre Studien des Polybios (1890), O. Cuntz, 
Polybios und sein Werk (1902); J. B. Bury, Ancient Greek Iistorians 
(1909); C. Wunderer, Palvhios (1927); E Mioni, Polthio (1949); K. 
Ziegler in PW (1952, excellent), F. W, Walbank, A Historical Com- 
mentary on E A ); JHS 1938, 55, Fist. 1960, 216; FRS 
1062, 1; 1969, 1; C. O. Hrink and I. W. Walbank, CQ 1954, 07, P. 
Pidech, La Méthode historique de Polybe (1904); j. M. Moore, The 
Manuscript Tradition of Polybius (1965). 

A. Maucrsberger, Polybtos-Lexicon (1956- ). F. W. W. 


POLYBIUS (2, PW s), a freedman, one of Claudius’ 
sccretaries, particularly concerned with literary matters 
(a studiis) and perhaps also with petitions about lawsuits 
(a libellis: see LYWELLUS). He translated [lomer into Latin 
and Virgil into Greck. In A.D. 42 or 43 Seneca (q.v. 2) 
addressed to him from exile a Consolatio (for the death of 
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a brother), hoping that it would be construed as a petition 
for recall. He was killed in 47 by the contrivance of 
Messallina. 

Sen. Consolatio ad Polybium (ed. J. D. Duff, 1915). A. Momighano, 


Claudius! (1961 ), 43,75; V. Scramuzza, The Emperor Claudius (1940), 
S f., 84 f.; F. Giancotn, Rend. Linc. 1953, 59 fi. A. M.; T. i C. 


POLYBOEA, (1) name of several mythological heroines: 
(2) a goddess, sister of Hyacinthus (q.v.), identified with 
Artemis and Kore (Paus. 3. 19. 4; Hesych. s.v.). 


POLYBUS, in mythology, king of Corinth or Sicyon, 
a figure of some importance in the legends of Oedipus 
and Adrastus (qq.v.). Being childless, or at all events 
without sons, he and his wife adopt the infant Oedipus 
and rear him us their own (Soph. OT 1016 ff.). He is 
sonicss again in the version preserved by schol. Pind. 
Nem. 9. 30, cf. IIdt. 5. 67. 4. In this tradition Adrastus 
is his daughter’s son and inherits his kingdom. But he is 
either an extremely vague figure or a conflation of several 
persons, for we hear of him also as in Tenea (Strabo 8. 6, 
22, 340), Bocotia (schol. Eur. Phoen. 28), and Argos 
(Etym. Magn. 207. 41 ff.). 


See further Höfer in Roscher, s.v. 


H.J. R. 
POLYCARP (2nd c. a.D.), bishop of Smyrna, disciple of 


St. John, and correspondent of Ignatius of Antioch. ‘The 
only extant letter warns the Philippian church against 
apostasy. In the controversy about celebrating Easter 
(c. A.D. 154-5) he visited Rome to defend the old Asian 
tradition of keeping the feast with the Jewish passover. 
His martyrdom at the age of 86 is described im a letter 
from the Smyrnean church to the church of Philomelrum, 
Phrygia; that the MSS. preserve an interpolated text 1s 
probable from Eusebius of Caesarea’s quotations (Hist. 
Eccl. 4. 15). The date of the martyrdom can be decided 
only by a choice between conflicting evidence. Eusebius’ 
Chronicle dates it under Marcus Aurelius, 167-8. But a 
(post-Eusebian) addition to the Smyrnean letter (ch. 21) 
dates it on 23 Feb. ‘in the high priesth od of Philip of 
"T'ralles, in the proconsulship of Status Quadratus’. 
Quadratus was consul in 142; his proconsulship of Asia, 
attested in inscriptions and Achus Aristides (q.v.), can 
hardly fall later than 155-6. This date makes it easier to 
accept Irenaeus’ evidence of his contact with St. John 
and to fit in his correspondence with Ignatius, martyred 
before 117. But the later, Eusebian date remains possible. 
"The fifth-century Life of Polycarp by ‘Pionius’ 1s value- 
Jess legend. 


Ed J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolice Fathers in? (1889). B. Altaner 
Patrology (1960), 110 Íl. lI C 


POLYCLITUS (1) of Larisa, used by Eratosthenes as a 
geographical source, See ALEXANDER (3), bibliography, 
ancient sources. 


POLYCLITUS (2), native of Argos, a leading sculptor 
of the second half of the fifth century D.C., said to have 
been a pupil of Ageladas. He worked chiefly in bronze, 
but also in marble, gold, and ivory, and in embossed 
metalwork. Ancient authors mention a number of his 
statues of athletes set up at Olympia and elsewhere, 
and several of their inscribed bases have come to light in 
the excavations at Olympia. Through Pliny’s detailed 
description (34. 55) it has proved possible to identify in 
Roman copies his famous Doryphorus; ‘youth holding a 
spear’, which became a model for other sculptors. The 
most complete copy was found at Pompei and 1s 1n the 
Naples Museum. From it can be sensed in some measure 
the harmony of the proportions and the careful finish of 
details, for which Polyclitus was famous. We are told that 
he wrote a book on rhythm and proportion and embodied 
his theories in this statue (Pliny 34. 55). Also reliably 
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identified is his Diadumenus, ‘youth binding a fillet round 
his head’, of which a number of copies exist. Furthermore, 
some of his other athletes have been tentatively recognized 
in various cxtant statues of Roman date, for instance, the 
Cyniscus in the Westmacott Youthof the British Museum. 
The Amazon, which he is said to have made for Ephesus 
in competition with Phidias and Cresilas (qq.v.), is prob- 
ably preserved in a type of which several Roman copies 
have survived—in Berlin, New York, and elsewhere. His 
most celebrated work, however, was the chryselephantine 
statue of Hera which he made for the Heraeum at Argos. 
It is described by Pausanias (2. 17. 4) as colossal, seated 
on a throne, holding a sceptre in one hand, a pomegranate 
in the other, and was said to have been comparable to 
Phidias’ Olympian Zeus. Strabo (8. 372) considered Poly- 
clitus’ work more beautiful in workmanship (7éyvn) than 
the Zeus, but second in size and magnificence (moAvréAeca). 
'The only copies that have survived of it are the little 
reliefs on coins of Argos, both of the head and of the 
figure. G. M. A. R. 


POLYCRATES (1) seized Samos c. 540 B.c. with his 
brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson, but soon made him- 
self sole tyrant. He made Samos a great naval power, 
annexed neighbouring islands (including Rheneim near 
Delos), and celebrated Delian Games. He formed 
aliances with Egypt and Cyrene, but later sent a force 
of disaffected Samians to help Cambyses against Egypt. 
"hese sailed back and attacked the tyrant unsuccessfully, 
though supported by a Spartan force, which Polycrates 
bought of with a bribe of specially struck false coins. 
C. 522 Polycrates was lured to the mainland by the satrap 
Oroetes, who pretended to be plotting against Darius, 
and there crucified. His piratical thalassocracy suggests a 
consistent eflort, tempered by opportunism, to maintain 
an unconqucred Samos as successor to Miletus (then 
under Persian rule). Polycrates imported shecp and other 
animals to improve Samian stock, He attracted craftsmen 
trom other States and patronized artists and poets 
(Theodorus, Anacreon); but the two most tamous public 
works ın Samos, the great temple of Hera and the 
tunnelled aqueduct bringing water into the city, some- 
tunes attributed to him, were probably begun earlier. 
Hdt. bk. 4; Thuc 3. 13, 4. 104; Arist. Polttics 1319; Ath. 
540 d. E. Cu tus, Ath. Mut. 1906, 151 f., P. N. Ure, The Origin of 


Tyranny (1922), ch. 3; M. White, JHS 1954, 36 1L., J. P. Barron, 
CQ 1964, 210 ft. P. N. U.; R. M. 
POLYCRATES (2) (4th c. B.c.), Athenian teacher of 
rhetoric; author of an encomium on Busiris, criticized in 
Isocrates’ Busiris, a Katrnyopiu Swrparovs (see E. R. Dodds, 
Plato: Gorgias, 28 t.) and other cpideictic pieces. 

L. Radermacher, Artium Scriptores (1951), 128 H.; J. Humbert, 
FPolyeratés (1930); A.-H. Chroust, Socrates, Man and Myth (1957), 
ch. 4. D. A. R. 


POLYDAMAS (Io(v)àvduas), in mythology, son of 
Panthoos (Homer, loc. cit. infra). In the Jiad he takes 
some part in the fighting, but is chicfy noteworthy for 
his sage advice, which Hector rejects to his cost (18. 
249 ff.). His death 1s nowhere recorded and he seems to 
be thought of as surviving the war. H. J.R. 


POLYDORUS (IToAvdwpos). There are some ten mytho- 
logical persons bearing this name, the only ones of any 
importance being :(1) son of Cadmus(q.v.) and Harmonia, 
a purely genealogical figure, ignored by Euripides 
(Bacch. 43-4), but mentioned, e.g., by Herodotus (5. 59). 
(2) Youngest son of Priam and Hecuba (qq.v.). When the 
‘Trojan War was raging, Priam sent him with much gold 
to Polymestor, a Thracian king, who murdered him for 
the gold after the fall of Troy. His ghost speaks the pro- 
logue of Euripides, Hecuba, and an important part of the 
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plot is Hecuba’s discovery and avenging of the murder. 
Cf. Verg. Aen, 3. 22 ff. H. J. R. 


POLYEIDUS (1), a seer, one of the Mclampodidae, a 
Corinthian. When Glaucus, son of Minos (q.v.), was 
drowned ın a honey-yar, Polyeidus, after passing a test 
imposed by Minos, found the body and afterwards 
restored it to life by using a herb revealed by a snake. 
See Hyg. Fab. 136, Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. ILJ. R 


POLYEIDUS (2) ‘the Sophist’ is known only from 
Aristotle (Poet. 16, 17), who refers to the recogmtion 
scene 1n his /phigeneia (1f that was the title). 


POLYGNOTUS (fl. ¢. 475-447 B.C.), painter, son and 
pupil of Aglaophon of Thasos; later an Athenian citizen, 
Friend of Cimon and probably of Sophocles. Pliny dates 
before 420 B.C. He painted the ‘Iupersis’ in the Stoa 
Poikile soon after 460, the ‘Iliupersis’ and ‘Nekyia’ in the 
Cnidian Lesche at Delphi probably between 458 and 
447; according to a very probable emendation he painted 
in the 'heseum soon atter 475. The ‘Rape of the Leucip- 
pidae’ in the Anakeion, the ‘Suitor-Slaying’ in Plataea, 
the ‘Achilles in Scyros’ and the ‘Nausicaa’ (both later in 
the Pinakotheke) are undated. Contemporary and later 
vases, particularly the Niobid painter’s Argonaut crater 
(Ptuhl, fig. 492; Rumpf, pl. 28/1 and 2), illustrate 
Polygnotan grouping and postures, as described by 
Pausanias, and the transparent drapery and freer treat- 
ment of the face, noted by Pliny. Many of the elements of 
his art had appearcd sporadically before, but he combined 
them to represent men of high moral purpose (jos) and 
‘better than ourselves’, often either taking a decision or 
in the reaction after the event. For Theophrastus and 
others he was a primitive (he did not use shading), but 
still the first great painter. 

Overbeck, 380, 614, 1042-79; C. Dugns, Rev. Et. Gr. 1938, 845 
Rumpi, Malerei u. Zeichn. gt, E. Simon, AJArch. 1963, 43 ff; L. H. 
Jefiery, BSA 1965, 41 fF. { . B. L. W. 


POLYPERCHON (b. c. 380 B.C.), son of Simmias a 
Macedonian noble, first appears when promoted ‘taxi- 
arch’ to command a brigade of Alexander’s Macedonian 
infantry after lssus (333). Under Alexander he rose no 
higher, and his first independent command was in the 
Lamian War (321), when he showed some skill. ‘This, 
with his seniority and want of personal ambition, inspired 
the regent Antipater to recommend the army to elect 
him his successor (319); but, lacking Antipater’s prestige, 
he had no chance of controlling the ‘separatist’ generals. 
He failed even to hold Macedonia and retain possession 
of the two kings, and degenerated into a mere gencral of 
mercenaries ın Greece, employed alternately by Ant- 
gonus and Cassander against each other. The date and 
circumstances of his death are unknown. 


Berve, Alexanderreich, no. 654; W. W. ‘Tarn, CAH vi, ch 15; 
Bengtson, Strategie 1. 81 ff. G.T. G. 


POLYPHRASMON (so spelt JG ii?. 2325), son of the 
tragic poet Phrynichus, wrote a tetralogy on the subject 
of Lycurgus, presented in 467 B.C., but defeated by 
Aeschylus’ Theban tetralogy and by Aristias (Arg. 
Aesch. Sept.). 


POLYSTRATUS, perhaps a direct disciple of Epi- 
curus, followed Hermarchus (successor of Epicurus) as 
head of the school. 

Wonks: Hepi dAdyou xarappovnoews, frs. ed. C. Wilke, 
1905: Ilep giAocogias, frs. ed. Cronert, Aolotes u. 
Menedemos, 36. 

See Zeller, Phi. d. Griechen iii. 1‘, 318 f.; A. Vogliano, Epicureorum 
Scripta (1928). 
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POLYXENA (J]oAvéé), in mythology, daughter of 
Pram and Hecuba (qq.v.); not in Homer. In the 
Cypria she is mortally wounded at the fall of Troy and 
buried by Neoptolemus (fr. 26 Allen). In the Jliu Persis 
and later she 1s sacrificed to the ghost of Achilles (Pro- 
clus); cf. e.g. Eur. Hec. 220 ff. Hence the story that 
Achilles in hie was in love with her, e.g. Hyg. Fab. 110. 

H.J. kR. 


POLYZELUS, Athenian comic poet, won four victories 
at the Lenaea, the first in the last decade of the fifth 
century B.C. (7G u?. 2325. 130). We have sıx titles and a 
dozen fragments; four of the titles indicate theogonic 
burlesque; a fitth, Anporuvðdpews, is clearly political, but 
its occasion and point are not known. 
FCG ii. 367 ff.; CAF 1. 789 f.; FAC 1. 878 fi. K. J. D. 
POMERIUM was the line demarcating an augurally 
constituted city, the point beyond which the auspicia 
urbana could not be taken; it was essentially a religious 
boundary, marked by cippı (Varro, Ling. 5. 143), and was 
distinct both from the city-wall and from the limit of 
actual occupation, though it might coincide with the 
former and was often understood as the strip inside or 
outside the wall (cf. Livy 1. 44; Plut. Rom. 11). Almost 
every aspect of the history of the pomerium of Rome 1s 
debatable; our sources refer to an original Palatine 
pomerium, later extended by Servius Tullus and then 
unchanged until Sulla’s day (sources in Lugli, Fontes u. 
125 fł.); but none of the descriptions 1s reliable (e.g. Tac. 
Ann. 12. 24, seems to describe the Lupercul circuit), 
aithough Varro’s account (Ling. 5. 46-54) of the city of 
the Four Regions may correspond to the pomerium at 
some early date. Our best evidence for its history from 
the first century u.C. 1s probably Gellrus, N41 13. 14. 4-7, 
quoting the augur Valerius Messalla Rufus (cos. 53 B.C.); 
Gellius mentions extensions by Sulla (cf. Tac. Ann. 12. 
23—'auctis p. R. finibus’) and also by Caesar (cf. Cic. Att. 
13. 20; Dio 43. 50. 1). On the other hand, Augustus’ 
silence in the Aes Gestae suggests that he did not extend 
it, despite the explicit statement of ‘Tacitus (loc. cit.). 
Later extensions were made by Claudius, who was the 
first to include the Aventine ('T'ac. loc. cit., Gell. loc. cit., 
CIL vi. 31537 ad; 37023-4; Not. Scav. 1912, 197; 1913, 
68) and by Vespasian(C/L vi. 31538 a—c; Not. Scav. 1933, 
241; cf. CIL vi. 930. 14-16). The cippi dating from 
Hadrian (CIL vi. 31539 a-c: Not. Scav. 1933, 241) 
seem only to be restorations. Aurelian’s claim (S.H.A. 
Aurelian 21) is doubttul. The imperial pomerium, as 
loosely defined by the cippi, is thought to have coincided 
on the east with the republican wall, breaking away to 
include the Aventine and Emporium, the southern half 
of the Campus Martius and all the Pincian hill, at the 
last point extending beyond Aurchan’s Wall. See also 
AUSPICIUM. 
M. Labrousse, Mélanges d’arch. 1937, 165 ff.; P. Grimal, ibid. 
1959, 43 tt. 1L A. R.; 


POMETIA (near modern Cisterna?), also known as 
Suessa, gave its name to the Pomptine Marshes (q.v.). 
Volsci and Romans often disputed its possession in primi- 
tive Latium (q.v.). About 495 u.c. Rome obliterated ıt. 
Jt was never rebuilt. Spoils from Pometia enabled Tar- 
quin to found the Capitoline temple at Rome (Livy 1. 53). 

E. T.S. 


POMONA, Roman goddess of poma, i.e. fruits, espe- 
cially such as grow on trees, apples, etc. FHer flamen (q.v.) 
was lowest in rank of all, corresponding apparently to the 
small importance of her province. She had a sacred place, 

omonal, 12 miles out of Rome (Festus, 296, 15 ff. 
Vindsay), but no known festival, Ovid (Met. 14. 623 ff.) 
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has a story (unconnected with facts of cult and clearly his 
own or another comparatively late author’s invention) 
that Vertumnus (q.v.) loved her, pled his own cause in 
disguised shape, and finally won her. H. J. R, 


POMPEIA (PW, ‘Pompeius’ 52), granddaughter of 
Pompeius (q.v. 2) and of Sulla, married Caesar (1) in 67 
B.C. and, after the Bona Dea scandal (see CLODIUS, 1), was 
divorced as not above suspicion. E. B. 


POMPEII, situated on a small volcanic hill, 5} miles 
south-cust of Vesuvius, was not a small town by ancient 
standards (c. 160 acres). Its sudden end ın the eruption 
of A.D. 79, described by the Younger Pliny (Epp. 16 and 
20), struck the imagination of the ancient world as well as 
the modern. The site, forgotten ın the Middle Ages, was 
rediscovered 1n 1748, since when intermittent excavation 
has procecded. About four-fifths have now been un- 
covered. 

Pompeii served in Strabo’s time as a port of Nola, 
Nuceria, and Acerrae (5. 4. 8). Its commercial and 
strategic position near the mouth of the Sarnus, one of 
the gateways of Campania, explains its history, Strabo 
(ibid.) states that it was occupied successively by Oscans, 
Etruscans and Pelasgians, Samnites, and Romans. 

The Oscans were the descendants of the Neolithic 
inhabitants of Campania, as appears from their pottery. 
‘Lhe town-plan of Pompen scems to contain an older 
portion in the south-west (24 acres), and a newer portion 
added later to north and east. From the eighth century B.c. 
the inhabitants came undcr the influence of the Greek 
colonies of the coast (Cumae), and Greek pottery (geo- 
metric, proto-Cormthian, Corinthian) and bronzes 
appear in their graves. In the seventh century Etruscan 
influence becomes apparent, issuing perhaps from Capua 
and Nola, and from this time Greek and Etruscan 
influence alternated—first, the Greeks of Cumae; then 
the Etruscans, from c. 530 B.C., when they occupied 
Campania, to their defeat at sea by I]: ron of Syracuse in 
474 B.C.; finally, the Greeks again, trom 474 H.C. to the 
Samnite invasion ¢. 420 H.C. Traces of all three phases are 
found in the Doric ‘temple of the Foro Triangolare and 
in the Temple of Apollo. 

"The Samnites invaded Campania in the fifth century, 
occupying Capua in 432 and Cumue in 420, and their 
penetration south of Vesuvius must have followed soon. 
When was Pompeu enlarged trom 24 to 160 acres, and by 
whom? The fortifications of the enlarged town suggest a 
date in the fifth century B.C., and since the enlargement 
argues a not inconsidcrable increase of population, the 
Samnites are the most Ikely cundidates, though the 
influence of Greck or Etruscan town-planning ıs obvious. 

Irom the end of the fifth century u.c. tull the age of 
Sulla, Pompei was a Samnite town, Its language was 
QOscun. Coinage suggests that it belonged to a league of 
which Nuccria was the head. Its chief magistrate was a 
meddix tuticus, and under him were quaestors and aediles. 
An assembly (Aombennion) appears in inscriptions, though 
jt 1s not known whether it was an assembly of all citizens 
or a town-council. The period was onc of great prosperity, 
based on agriculture and commerce. Culturally the 
town passed through two phases, the line between them 
falling about the middle of the third century B.C. 
The first (in which local limestone was the chief building 
material) may be called Italian in the sense that it 1s a 
reflection of a more or Jess homogeneous civilization 
which was spread widely in south Italy at the time 
(cf. the Oscan and Lucanian tomb-paintings in the Naples 
and Capua museums), and had strong Etruscan reminis- 
cences. The second phase (in which a handsome dark 
tufa was imported from Nuccria) was Hellenistic and 
received a great impetus from the cver-widening trade 
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connexions of Campania during the second century B.C. 
Increasing prosperity 1s reflected ın the dignified monu- 
ments which date from the third and second centuries 
B.C. The main Forum, hitherto a rough and unsystematic 
muarket-place, was converted into a dignified civic centre. 
The region of the Foro Triangolure was rebuilt after the 
manner of a Greek gymnasium, with a large open-air 
theatre adjoining, to be a centre of the town’s cultural life. 
Bronzes, marble tables, terracottas, and mosaics were 1m- 
ported in large quantities from Ilellenistic factories or 
made by local workmen after Hellenistic designs. A 
Hellenistic public bath was built and the cult of sis was 
introduced. In houses wall-decoration became markedly 
Hellenistic, and the Greek peristyle was added to the 
Itahan atrium. 

In the Social War Pompeu joined the Italians (App. 
BCiv. 1. 39) and in 8y B.C. was attacked by L. Sulla. ‘he 
outcome of the siege 1s unknown, but the war as a whole 
completely changed the position of Pompen. With the 
rest of Italy it received Roman franchise and the citizens 
were enrolled in the tribus Menema. As a punishment for 
resistunce to Sulla’s army a colony of Roman vetcrans 
was Planted on the town under the leadership of P. Sulla, 
the Dictator’s nephew (c. 80 B.C., Cic. Sull. 60 2), At Unis 
ume, except for the incipient use of Latin in place of 
Oscan as the language of official lite, the romanization of 
Pompeu had not gone far, but herealter it made rapid 
strides, The names and functions of the magistrates were 
brought into line with those ot other Roman colonics. 
The Oscan language was replaced by Latin, and Oscan 
weights and measures by Roman standards. [ouses, 
wall-puintings, nictal-work, and pavements all took on a 
Roman tinge. Romunization m architecture was in- 
directly assisted by an carthquake in A.D. 62. Sencca 
(QNat. O. 1. 1-2) and Tactus (inn, 15. 22) say that ıt 
lelt much of the aty in runs, and this is confirmed by 
the remains. Jn the parts that were rebuilt before the 
eruption the anfluence of Rome was strong. 

Local tamuhes and traditions were not, however, 
enurcly swamped by the Roman colonists, Indeed, 
inscriptions suggest that after initial difficulties the two 
groups lived anucably side by side. Mumicipal elections 
continued to be contested with vigour, und cacept to deal 
with arregulauties and disorder (c.g. the riot in the 
amphitheatre ot A.D. 59; Tac. Ann. 14. 17) there was 
little mterference from the central government. ‘he 
remuns of the last hallt-century before the eruption 
present the picture of a prosperous town--a market for 
the produce of a nich countryside, a port with wide con- 
nexions in the Meditertancan, and an industrial centre 
producing certain specialities (wines, millstones, fish- 
sauce, perfumes) for which the demand was more than 
local. 


ANCIENT SourctTs. (a) Insenptions, CIL iv and x, 787-1079, 
8143-57, 8349-01, ph Epmgr. vin 86-90, 202, Not. Scar. 1927 ff. 
passim (b) Authors: scattered references of which Che most important 
are: Cie Pro Sull 60 2: Strabo 5 4. 4-8, Sen. ONat. 6. 1. 1-2; 
Vac. Amm 14. 17 and as 22; Hist. 1. 2; Phny, Ep. 0 16 and 20; 
Suct Tit 8 3H, Dio Cass. bb 21 4. 

Moprrn Wrutras. For further bibliography, A. W van Buren, 
A Compamon to the Study of Pompeu and Herculaneum (Rome, 1934). 
General works- A. Mau, Pompeu, Its Life and Art (tr. F. W. Kelsey, 
U.S.A 1899), L Pernice, Pompeu (1920), R C. Carrington, Pompen 
(19306); A. Soghano, Pompet nel sua sviluppo storico. Pompei preromana 
(1937); M. della Corte, Case ed alttants dt Pompei’ (1954); T. 
Frank, Econ. flestory af Rome? (1927), 245 f, H, H. "Panzer, The 
Common People of Pompeu: a Study of the Graffitt (U S A. 1939); 
A. Mam, Pomperan Wall Pamtinys (1960), id , Pompeu (1960); P. 
Ciprottt, Pomper (Universale Studium, Rome, 1902). R.C.C. 


POMPEIUS (1, PW 12), Quintus, a novus homo at- 
tached to Scipio Aemilianus, became consul in 141 B.C. 
by trickery and against Scipio’s will (it was said), and 
succeeded Metellus (q.v. 3) Maccdonicus in the Numan- 
tine command, blaming his lack of success on his pre- 
decessor. In 140 he was forced to negotiate a treaty, but 
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repudiated it on his successor’s arrival and gamed the 
Senate’s approval for this action. Prosecuted repetun- 
darum, m a cause célèbre, by Metellus and other distin- 
guished men, he was acquitted, and in 136 he and 
Metellus served together as legates in Spain under Furius 
(y.v. 2). A prominent opponent ot Tr. Gracchus, he 
became censor (131) with Metellus (the first pair of 
plebeian censors). 


H. Simon, Roms Aricge in Spanien (1962), sec index; A. E. Astin 
Scipio Aemualianus (1967), see index, kR 


POMPEIUS (2, PW 39) RUFUS, Quintus, son or 
grandson of (1), as tribune (100 B.C.) unsuccessfully 
worked for the recall of Metellus (q.v. 6) Numuidicus and 
remained closely attached to his fanuly. He was praetor 
urbanus in 91, and consul in 88 with Sulla, whose 
daughter married his son. He opposed Sulpicius (q.v. 1) 
Rufus, his former friend, und was driven from Rome, 
but then occupied it with Sulla. Sent (by a SC whose 
validity could be impugned) to supersede his distant 
relative Pompeius Strabo, he was killed by the latter’s 
soldiers with the commander's acquiescence. 


For a coin-portrait sec Sydenham, CRR, Pl. 25, no gok& ED. 


POMPEIUS (3, PW 45) STRABO, father of Pompey, 
after his quacstorship tried to prosecute his commander. 
In the Social War he fought an the northern sector, as 
legate (90 A.C.) and—after a victory over T. Latrenius— 
as consul (89). Pompey, Cicero, and Catiline, among 
others, served under him (Cichorius, Rom, Stud. 144). 
Capturing Asculum, he ended the northern war and 
triumphed late in 89, but was perhaps prosecuted in $8 
und (1f so) contumaciously resumed his command. Elis 
distant relative Pompeius (2) was sent to supersede him 
and was killed, not without Strabo’s acquiescence. In 87, 
asked to defend Rome against Cinna, he behaved am- 
bizguously; he negotiated with Cinna (he probably had 
connexions with Carbo, q.v. 2) over a joint consulship, 
excluding both Martius and the Optimates. His death in 
an epidemic was thought fit punishment and his body 
was dragged through the streets. He was one of the first, 
m the light of Sulla’s march on Rome, to see the possib- 
ilities offered to unscrupulous leaders by the new army 
(see MARIUS I, SULLA 1) and the spread of citizenship. As 
consul, he had given Latin rights to Transpadana and 
enfranchised some Spamards on the battleheld (JLLRP 
515). In those regions and m Picenum he built up the 
following later inherited and exploited by his son. 


M. Gelzcr, Ad. Schr. (196z 4), i1 106. E. N. 
POMPEIUS (4, PW 31), Gnaeus, called MaGnus after 
81, (POMPEY) (106-48 B.c.), served with his father 
Pompeius (q.v. 3) at Asculum, and brought three legions 
from his father’s veterans and clients in Picenum to win 
victories for Sulla in 83. He was then sent to Sicily, where 
he defeated and killed Carbo (q.v. 2), and thence to 
Africa, where he destroyed Cn. Domitius and King 
larbas. Though he was still an eques, Sulla grudgingly 
allowed him to triumph (80 or possibly 81); and ın 8o, 
after the death of his wife Aemiha, Sulla’s stepdaughter, 
he married Mucia (q.v.), a close connexion of the Metelli, 
who perhaps accepted him as an ally against Sullu’s 
autocracy. He supported Lepidus (q.v. 2) for the consul- 
ship of 78, but assisted Catulus (g.v. 3) to overcome him 
next year; later in 77 he obtained proconsular imperium 
to reinforce Metellus (q.v. 7) Pius against Sertorius (q.v.) 
in Spain. Thence he returned in 71 and co-operated with 
the reluctant Crassus (g.v. 4) in finishing off the Servile 
War. Again he triumphed, and extorted from the Senate 
the consulate, emphasizing the illegality by surrendering 
his horse with great ceremony to the censors, whose 
office he now restored; in this year, too, the tribunes 
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recovered their rights, and L. Cotta reduced senatorial 
representation on the courts to one-third (70 B.C.). 

Though now a senator, Pompey took no normal 
consular province. But from both tribunes and equites he 
reaped his reward: in 67 the Lex Gabinia created for him 
an imperum with unprecedented powers against the 
pirates, whom he destroyed in three months; and Manilius 
next year added Lucullus’ Astatic provinces and conduct 
of the Mithridatie War. His eastern campaigns were his 
greatest achicvement. Mithridates was defeated immedi- 
ately, und though attempts to pursue him over the 
Caucasus fuled, he committed suicide in the Crimea 
in 63. Further, Pompey founded colonies, annexed 
Syria, settled Judaca, and laid the foundation of sub- 
sequent Roman organization of the East (though he 
reached no agreement with Parthia). 

In 62 he returned, disbanded his army, and triumphed, 
a popularis no longer (Cic. Att. 2. 1. 6). [fe made two 
requests: scttlement of his veterans and ratihcation of his 
eastern acta. But he had divorced Mucia, allegedly for 
adultery with Caesar (q.v. 1); and the Metelli, aided by 
Lucullus and Cato (q.v. 5), frustrated hım until in 60 he 
allied with Crassus and Caesar; he married the latter’s 
daughter Julia (q.v. 1) in 59. His demands were satisfied 
by Caesar as consul; but his popularity waned, and in 
58-57 Clodius (q.v. 1) deliberately flouted him. In 57, 
after backing Cicero’s recall, he received control of the 
corn-supply tor five years; but no military power was 
attached, nor could he secure the comnussion to restore 
Ptolemy Auletes in Egypt next year. In Apr. 56 the 
“Triumvirate”? was renewed at Luca. Pompey became 
consul with Crassus for 55, and received Spain for five 
years; but he governed lus province by proxy. After 
Julia’s death in 54 he declined a further marriage alliance 
with Caesar; and in 52 after Clodius’ murder he was 
appointed sole consul, with backing from extreme 
optimates. Lis immediate actions—the tital of Milo (q.v.) 
and his legislation de vi, de ambitu, and de ture magi- 
stratuum—were designed only to restore order in Rome, 
rather than to injure Caesar; but the prolongation of his 
imperium for five years from this date destroyed the 
balance of power; and he took as his colleague Metellus 
(q.v. 11) Scipio, whose daughter Cornelia he had married. 
Gradually his new alliance led him to support demands 
that Caesar be recalled before he was sure of the consulate 
of 48; and in 50, when negotiations with Caesar were 
breaking down, he accepted from the consul C. Marcellus 
the command of the Republic’s forces in Italy.{In 49 he 
transported his army from Brundisium to Greece and 
spent the year mobilizing in Macedonia. He met Cucsar 
on his arrival in 48 with a force powerful in every arm, 
and inflicted a serious reverse when Caesar attempted to 
blockade him at Dyrrhachium. But later (g Aug.), per- 
haps under pressure from his senatorial friends, he 
joined ın a pitched battle at Pharsalus, and was irretriev- 
ably defeated, IIc fled to Egypt, but was stabbed to death 
as he landed (28 Sept. 48). 

‘The violence und unconstitutional character of 
Pompey’s early career invites comparison with Augustus, 
whom in his constitutional position he so often resembled: 
in 67 he had twenty-four legati; from 55 he governed 
Spain through legati, and while doing so was made consul 
in 52. But still more significant was his unofficial power: 
by 62 ın Spain, Gaul, Africa, the East, and parts of Italy, 
there were colonists and clients bound to him by the 
relationship of fides and surrounding him with a magni- 
ficence unsurpassed by a Roman senator hitherto; the 
climax was reached with the dedication of his theatre in 
the Campus Martius int55. He owed much to his military 
genius, which must have been of the highest order even 
though other commanders, Metellus, Crassus, Lucullus, 
often paved the way to his successes. But ın politics he 
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showed a mastery which it was easy for clever men to 
undcrrate(e.g., for all its brilliance, the epigram of Caelius 
in Cic. Fam. 8. 1. 3). ‘Modestus ad alia omnia nisi ad 
domunationem’ (Sall. H. 2. 14), by superb skill and timing 
he rose from his lawless beginnings to a constitutional 
pre-eminence in which he could discard the use of naked 
force; and even his final miscalculation was a narrow one. 
Whether he had disinterested aims in government must 
remain uncertain, but there are signs that he tried to 
restore dignity and order in the city, and perhaps also in 
Rome’s relations with her provinces. His private life, too, 
was of a high standard for such an age, and two women, 
Julia and Cornelia, married to him for dynastic ends, 
became deeply attached to him. Cicero, though he never 
understood Pompcy’s subtleties (see esp. Att. 1. 13-14), 
remained a devoted admirer; and despite the disappoint- 
ments of the war years Pompcey’s death brought from him 
a heartfelt tribute: ‘hominem enim integrum et castum 
et grauem cognour (Att. 11. 6. 5). 


For the sources see CAFSAR (1). Various lives by Plutarch (e g., 
Sertorius, Lucullus) add much information when carefully enticized: 
Plutarch's Pompey 1s bused probably on Nepos. M. Gelzer, Pom- 
peius (Munich, 1949); J van Ooteghem, Pompee le Grand (1954), E 


Badian, Foreign Clentelae (1958), ch. 11. G.E. F.C. 
POMPEIUS (5, PW 17), GNatus, elder son of Pompey 
and Mucia (qq.v.), was born 79 s.c. About 54 he married 
a daughter of Ap. Claudius (q.v. 12). In 49 he secured 
an Egyptian fleet, with which before the battle of Dyr- 
rhachium he destroyed Caesar's transports. Early in the 
African War he occupied the Balearics and crossed to 
Spain, where he was joined after Thapsus by his brother 
and Labienus, raised thirteen legions, and won most of 
the southern province. But after manceuvres which 
drove him south from Corduba he was defeated by 
Caesar in 45 in the hard-fought battle of Munda, and 
later captured and executed. G. F. F. C. 


POMPEIUS (6, PW 33) MAGNUS PIUS, Sextus, 
younger son of Pompey and Mucia, wo born probably 
c. 67 D.C. Left in Lesbos with Cornelia (q.v. 2) during the 
campaign of Pharsalus (48), he accompanied his father to 
Egypt and after his murder went to Africa; after ‘Vhapsus 
(46) he joined his brother Gnaeus ın Spain, and during 
the campaign of Munda (45) commanded the gurrison of 
Corduba (q.v.). Subsequently he contrived to raise an 
army, partly of fugitive Pompcians, and won appreciable 
successes against Caesar’s governors in Further Spain, 
C. Carrinas (cos. suff. 43) and after him C. Asinius Pollio 
(q.v.). In the summer of 44 T.epidus (q.v. 3) arranged a 
settlement between him and the Senate, under the terms 
of which he left Spam; but instead of returning to Rome, 
he waited on events in Massilia with his army and ilcet. 
In Apr. 43 the Senate made him tts naval commander, 
with the title praefectus classis et orae maritimae; but in 
August he was outlawed under the lex Pedia (see PEDIUS 
1), and presently employed his flect to rescue fugitives 
from the proscription and to occupy Sicily, at first 
sharing authority with the governor Pompcius Bithynicus, 
but later putting him to death; and using the island as a 
base for raiding and blockading Italy. IIe repelled an 
attack by Octavian’s general Salvidienus (q.v.) in 42, 
supported Antony against Octavian in 40 (when his lieu- 
tenant Menodorus, q.v., occupied Sardinia) and in 39 
concluded the Pact of Misenum (q.v.) with the trrumvirs, 
who conceded to him the governorship of Sicily, 
Sardinia and Corsica, and Achaea in return for the suspen- 
sion of his blockade. In 38 Octavian accused him of 
breaking the pact and again attacked him, but was de- 
feated in sea-fights off Cumae and Messana. In 36 the 
attack was renewed, and after Agrippa’s victory off Mylae, 
Octavian’s defeat off Tauromenium, and Lepidus’ occupa- 
tion of southern and western Sicily, the war was decided 
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by the battle of Naulochus (3 Sept.). Sextus escaped with 
a few ships to Asia, where he attempted to establish hım- 
self, but was forced to surrender to M. Titus (q.v. 2), 
who put him to death. 

Sextus was like his father an able and energetic 
commander. His brief career was spent entirely in the con- 
tinuation—symbolized by his adoption of the surname 
Pius—of an inherited struggle, and left him no time for 
cultivation of the arts of peace. Despite his long absence 
from and blockade of Italy, he seems to have been 
popular in Rome. His wife was Scribonia, daughter of 
L. Scribonius (q.v. 1) Libo. It was apparently through 
a daughter of this marriage that M. Scribonius (q.v. 2) 
Libo Drusus and Cn. Pompeius Magnus, Claudius’ son- 
in-law, traced their descent from Pompcy. 

M. Hadas, Sextus Pompey (U.S.A. 1930); Syme, Rom Rev, see 
index. G. W.R., ‘LT. J.C. 


POMPEIUS (7) SILO, rhetor, some of whose argu- 
ments are cited by the Elder Seneca. 


POMPEIUS (8) SATURNINUS, orator, historian, 
poct whose verse, in the manner of Catullus and Calvus, 
Pliny greatly admired (Ep. 1. 8 and 16). Pliny sent him 
for criticism his speech at the opening of the Como 
library. 


POMPEIUS (9) (5th c. A.D.), grammarian, author of a 
Commentum artis Donatı (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 
95-312). 

Schanz—Hosius, § 1102. 


POMPILIUS (c. 100 B.c.), epigrammatist quoted by 


Varro. 
Hachr FPR 274. 


POMPONIUS (1), Lucius, of Bononia (fl. c. 100-85 
n.c.), Latin poet, older contemporary of Novius (q.v.), 
from Cisalpine Gaul. ‘These two made fabulae Atellanae 
literary and tended to fuse them with palliatae. Seventy 
known titles show the stock Atcllan characters, various 
occupations, political satire, religious and mythological 
themes and burlesque of tragedy; in popular language, 
with coarseness and farcical scenes. See A'TELLANA. 


FRAGMIN1IS. ©. Ribbeck, CRF» 225 (4rd ed. Teubner, 1897). 
P Frassinetti, Fab. Atell. Frag. (1955), 1 fF. E. 11. W. 


POMPONIUS (2) RUFUS wrote Collecta from which 
Valerius Maximus (4. 4 ad imt.) quotes ‘maxima orna- 
menta matronis liberos’. 


POMPONIUS (4, PW 103) SECUNDUS, [? Pusuius 
CaLv]isius SABINUS (Quint. Jnst. 8.3. 31; 10. 1. 98), was 
cos. suff. a.D. 44, and a friend of the Elder Pliny who wrote 
his biography (Pliny, Ep. 3. 5) and calls him ‘consularem 
poctam’ and ‘uatem cruemque clarisstmum’ (HN 7. 80; 
13. 83). Endangered by prosecution under "liberius, he 
survived (Tac. Ann. 5. 8). He wrote Aeneas, a praetexta. 
Under Claudius his verses on the stage drew insults from 
the mob (ibid. 11. 13). Legate of Upper Germany, he 
victoriously checked the Chatti in 50 (ibid. 12, 28). Pliny 
(HN 13. 83) mentions having seen the handwriting of the 
Gracchi, about two centumes old, mm his possession. 
lle dicd either between 51 and 57 (so Otto) or in the late 
60s (so Cichorius). 

He was stepbrother of Caesonia, Gaius’ wife. His 
brother Quintus (cos. suff. A.D. 41) favoured the restora- 
tion of the Republic after Gaius’ death; as an accomplice 
of Camillus Scribonianus in 42, he committed suicide or 
was killed. 

Cichorius, Rom. Stud. 423 ff ; W. Otto, Phial. 1935, 483 M.; 
Schanz—Hosius ut, 475; E. Ritterhng, Fasts des rom. Deutschlands 
(1932), 15. J.W. D. 
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POMPONIUS (4) BASSULUS, Marcus (?ıst c. 
A.D.), recorded in an inscription of Aeclanum (CIL 1x. 
1164) as a translator of Menander and writer of original 
comedies (probably not for performance). 


POMPONIUS (5) PROCULUS VITRASIUS POL- 
LIO, Trrus (PW, s.v. Pomponius 67 and Vitrasius 8), 
a patrician, entered upon a senatorial career under 
Hadrian. lle became cos. J suff. before A.D. 157 (perhaps 
c. 150) and thereafter successively governor of Hispania 
Citerior (ILS 1113-1114), of Lower Moesia in 157 (Ann. 
Épigr. 1937, 408, no. 247), and proconsul of Asia at an 
uncertain date thereafter. He served on the staff of 
Marcus and Verus in the German campaign (c. 168) and 
of Marcus and Commodus 1n the Sarmuatian (c. 174). He 
became cos. I ord. in 176. He married Annia Fundania 
Faustina, daughter of M. Annius Libo, himself the son 
of a M. Annius Verus who was also father of Faustina 
the Elder (q.v.) and of Annius Verus, the father of M. 
Aurelius (q.v.). Hence Annia was a first-cousin of the 
Emperor. For his career sce ILS 1112. 

Lambrechts, Sénat, no. 462; A. Degrassi, ] Fasti cons. dell’ imp, 


rom. (1952), 44.n.; A. Stein, Die Legaten von Moesten (1940), 72 1 
C. H. V.5; M.U. 


POMPONIUS (6, PW 107), Sextus, a Roman jurist of 
the time of Hadrian and the Antonines. He held no 
official post nor (probably) had he the tus respondendi (see 
JURISPRUDENCE); he scems to have given his time to liter- 
ary activity and probably to teaching. He was one of the 
most productive legal writers (more than 300 libri). But 
though not without critical ability, he is rather a compiler. 
Roman legal literature owed to him its biggest work: his 
commentary on the Edict, composcd at Huadrian’s order, 
seems to have had over 150 books, as a passage of the 
83rd book, preserved in the Digest, deals with a subject 
treated little more than half-way through the Edict. It is 
curious that the work was not excerpted dircctly for the 
Digest and ıs known only from quotations ın later com- 
mentaries on the Edict (of Paulus, q.v. 1, and Ulpian, 
q.v. 1). Ihs otherworks are also extensive: two text- 
books of ius civile, Ad Sabinum (36 books) and Ad. Q. 
Muctum (39 books); two (or one ?) works of predominantly 
casuistic character, Variae Lectiones (41 books) and 
Epistulae (20 books). In addition, an epitome Ex Plautio 
and monographs on Senatus consulta, Fideicommissa, and 
Stipulationes. Especially notable is the booklet Liber 
singularis enchirtdu, a unique compendium of the history 
of Roman lcgal sources, magistrates, and legal science up 
to the time of Julian (q.v. 2), Pomponius’ contemporary; 
a long extract from it is preserved in Diy. 1. 2. 2. lt con- 
tains a good many mistakes and corruptions, and has no 
doubt been shortened and deformed by Justinian’s com- 
pilers or by an intervening epitomator, but it is neverthe- 
less of value, as it gives information preserved nowhere 
else. Pompomius had a good knowledge of the older legal 
literature, and he himself 1s often quoted by later writers. 
The Digest drew extensively on his works; his contribu- 
tion to it is, after those of Paulus and Ulpian, one of the 
largest. 


A. M. Honoré, Gaius (1962), ch. 3. See also under JURISPRUDENCE. 
A. B.; B. N, 


POMPTINE MARSHES, a malaria-stricken region, 
formed by the stagnation of the Ufens and other streams, 
lying south-cast of Rome between Volscian mountains 
and ‘l'yrrhenian Sea. Pliny’s statement that twenty-four 
cities once flourished here (HN 3. 59) is an exaggeration: 
Suessa Pometia (q.v.), like the lands later assigned to 
citizens of the Pomptina and Oufentina tribes, lay outside 
the marshes proper (Livy 6. 21; 7. 15; 9. 20). The Via 
Appia crossed the marshes, but travellers apparently 
preferred to use the parallel, 19-mile-long ship-canal, 
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since the marshes included highwaymen among other 
perils (Strabo 5. 233; Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 10 f.; Juv. 3. 307). 
From 160 ».C. or earlier numerous attempts were made 
by Cethegus, Trajan, and others to drain them——a task 
successfully accomplished in the twentieth century. 

M. Hofmann, PW, Suppl. van. 1135 Sf. E. T. S. 
PONS MULVIUS carried the Via Flamınia across the 
‘liber north of Romce; it is first mentioned in 207 B.C. 
The existing bridge, the modern Ponte Milvio, was first 
built by Aemilius Scaurus in 109 B.c. and there has been 
much later rebuilding. Of the four main 60-foot arches, 
only the southern pair are ancient. Above the pointed 
cutwaters, both up- and downstream, there are arched 
Hood-passages. The road makes a sloping approach on 
either side. The Allobroges were trapped here during 
the Catilinarian conspiracy in 63 n.C. and Maxentius was 
defeated by Constantine m A.D. 312. 


R. Delbrück, Hellenistische Bauten m Latium i (1907); T. Frank, 
Roman Buildings of the Republu (192.4), 141, M. H. Ballance, POSR 
1951, 79 ft.; Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome n. 191 Hl. LA. R., D.E S. 


PONTIFEX, PONTIFICES. The word (cf. artifex, 
aurifex) means one skilled ın the important magic of 
bridge-making (see Guuffrida-Ruggeri, Journ. Roy. 
Anthropol. Inst. 1918, 100; Birt, Rh. Mus. 1926, 115 ff., 
but Latte (RR 196, n. 1) argues that pons originally meant 
‘way'), and by extension a priest acquainted with the 
increasingly cluborate ceremonial of public cult (cf. Cic. 
Ilar. Resp. 18). At Rome, and with local differences no 
doubt elsewhere, the pontifices were originally an advisory 
board (collegium) whose business 1t was to assist the chief 
magistrate in his sacral functions; this is strongly 
indicated by the fact that their normal mecting-place was 
the Regia (Pliny, Ep. 4. 11. 6). Their number seems to 
have been primitively three (this was the number at 
Colonia Genetiva lulia, sec Lex Ursonensis [Bruns, 
Fontes 27], 67, and colonies were constituted on the model 
of Romc), but was successively increased to six, nine, 
fifteen, and finally (under Caesar) sixteen (Livy, Pertocha 
89; Dio Cass. 42. 51. 4). In historical times the original 
meaning of their name was quite unheeded, and they 
presided over the State cult generally. Like all the State 
priesthood, the pontifices were originally patricians; but 
by the Lex Ogulnia of 300 B.C. (Livy 10. 6. 6; see Momm- 
sen, Staatsr. 113. 22) half the college was chosen from the 
plebeians. Their position as an advisory body remained 
unaltered, at least in theory, and their decisions were 
decreta, 1.¢. pronouncements on points submitted to 
them or coming within their competence; they were not 
laws and had in themselves no executive cffect. In prac- 
tice ıt does not seem that they were disregarded, but the 
mapistracy, not the pontiffs themselves, must enforce 
them. 

The head of the college was the Pontifex Maximus, 
whose official residence under the later Republic was in 
the Regia. He appears to have ousted the Rex Sacrorum 
from his control of the State religion. ‘The original manner 
of his appointment was presumably by choice either of 
the king or of the other pontiffs; in historical times (before 
212.c., but the date is uncertain, see Mommsen, ibid. 27) 
he was elected by vote of seventeen of the thirty-five 
tribes, chosen by lot, and thus, by a curious compromise, 
never by a majority of the people, like secular magistrates. 
He was head of the whole State clergy, exercising disci- 
plinary functions over some at least of them as well as 
over the Vestal Virgins (Wissowa, RK 5009 ff.). 

The collegium pontificum included, besides the pontiffs 
themselves, the flamines, Vestals, and rex sacrorum, but 
not the augurs nor the minor colleges. In imperial times 
the post of pontifex maximus was held by the reigning 
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Emperor, Gratian being the first to refuse it, c. A.D. 375 
(Zosimus 4. 30). 


Mommsen and Wissowa, locc. citt.; Latte, RR 195 fI. nd iS 


PONTIUS (1), Gavius, Samnıte general who trapped a 
Roman army ın the Caudine Forks, 321 B.C., and imposed 
his own peace terms. Patrıotic annalısts invented the 
story that Rome immediately repudiated the peace and 
defeated Pontius (Livy 9. 2 f.; F. E. Adcock, CAH vu. 
599). Pontius himself is probably no mere annalists’ 
figment modelled on Pontius ‘Telesinus, Sulla’s Samnite 
opponent. But the story that ın 292 he defeated Fabius 
Gurges, whose father Fabius Rullianus then procecded 
to defeat, capture, and execute him, 1s fiction suggested by 
events of 213, when I*'abrus Cunctator was his own son’s 
legate (Livy, Epit. 11; 24. 4). 


E. T. Salmon, Sammun and the Samnites (1967). E. T. S. 


PONTIUS (2, PW 21) TELESINUS, descendant of 
(1), Samnıte ‘practor’ in the Social War, in 82 B.C. tricd 
to relieve Marius (q.v. 2) at Pracneste and, when pre- 
vented, marched on Rome. After a fierce day-and-night 
battle, he was defeated by Sulla outside the Colline Gate 
and was killed with most of his army. 

L. T. Salmon, Sammum and the Samnttes (1067), 379 E. D. 


PONTIUS (3) PILATUS (PW s.v.), prefect of Judaea 
(a.D. 26-36). On arrival he offended the Jews by bringing 
images of the Emperor into Jerusalem, and showed him- 
self unsympathetic to their religious scruples on other 
occasions; they thought him ‘inflexible, merciless, obsti- 
nate’ (Philo, Leg. ad Garum 38). On the other hand, his 
condemnation of Jesus, probably on a charge of sedition, 
seems to have been by way of a concession to them. 
Summoned to Rome by ‘Tiberius, probably late in 36, 
upon a complaint of the Samaritans to L. Vitellius (q.v. 2), 
governor of Syria, he arrived shortly after the Emperor's 
death. "l‘herewith he disappears from authentic history. 
Eusebius relates that he committed swide. Christin 
opinion was not always hostile. Tertullian (Apol. 21. 24) 
estimated him ‘pro sua conscientia Christianus’, and he is 
canonized with his wife in the Coptic Church. ‘The large 
upocryphal literature on him includes several versions of 
his presumed report to the Emperor on the condemnation 
of Jesus. 

Joseph. AF 18. 35-89. HF 2. 169-77; the Gospels; Tac. Ann, 15. 
44. G. A. Müller, Pontius Pilatus (1888), E. Schürer, Gesch. d. jud. 
Volkes* 1 (1901), 487 ff.; H Peter, Neue Juhrb. x1x (1907), 1 ff.; F. 
Stauffer, Nouvelle Clio 1949/50, 495 tl.; E M. Smallwood, Journ, 
Jenish Stud. 1954, 12 tł., J- Bhnzler, Novum Testamentum 1957, 
2411, A N. Sherwm-White, Rom. Soc. and Rom. Law m the N T 
(1961), 24 ft.; M. Sordi, I Cristianesimo e Roma (1905). Hia title 
pradai A Frova, Rend. Ist. Lomb. LGT hy I. ; A. Degrassi, Rend. 

anc. 1964 The legend A. Hainack, Gesch. d altchr Lait. i (1893), 
21 ff; n 1 (1897), 603 ff, Chrst-Schmid-Stahlin u 1196 f; M. 
Sordi, Rend. Linc. 1957, 58 Œ; P. Winter, Novum Testamentum 1904, 
37i. A.M , T.J. C. 


PONTUS (Iórros), the sca mythologically personified ; 
he is son of Furth (Iles. Theog. 131-2); father of Nereus, 
Ceto, and Eurybia (233 ff.); husband of Mare, 1.c. Tha- 
lassa (Hyg. Fab., praef. 5). 


PONTUS, a region of northern Asia Minor including 
the south coast of the Euxine between the Ialys and 
Colchis and cxtending southward to Cappadocia and 
Lesser Armenia. A series of mountain ranges with deep 
valleys runs parallel to the coast. ‘I'wo small coastal plains 
are formed by the deltas of the Halys and the Iris, which 
break through the mountains and provide the main lines 
of drainage and communication. It has but one con- 
venient cross-road, from Amisus to Sebasteia. Pontus is 
well watered and fertile, with a mild climate at the coast 
and in the valleys. Olives and other fruits, nuts, pasture, 
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and grain abound near the coast. The coastal range 
supplies abundant timber for ships, and the mountains 
are rich in iron (see CHALYHES), copper, silver, salt, and 
alum. 

The social and political structure of Pontus resembled 
that of Cappadocia; the same village population organ- 
ized in territorial units, the same large temple territories 
with numerous sacred slaves ruled by priests, and the 
same feudal iranized nobility. Some mountainous regions 
in eastern Pontus remained for long uncivilized tribal 
territories. ‘lhe Greek colonies on the coast were simply 
trading stations with little or no territory. 

The centre and strength of the Pontic kingdom was 
the Pontic territory proper, but the kings continually 
added to ıt until it reached tts greatest extent under 
Mithridates VI (see MITHRIDATES I-VI, ! HARNACES 1). They 
apparently brought the priests and nobility under control, 
and established a regional udministration, but they did 
httle to develop cities. Pompey gave much of the kingdom 
to princes, Deiotarus of Galatia and the priest of Comana, 
and divided the rest among various centres, chosen with 
an excellent eye for natural advantages, which he raised 
to municipal status and included in the province of 
HKithynia and Pontus. Besides the coast cities these were 
Muagnopolis, Amascia, Cabeira-Diospolis, Zela, Megalo- 
polis, Neapolis, Pompciopolis, and probably Nicopolis. 
Practically all of these reverted to native rulers under 
Antony, but in the carly Empire they gradually returned, 
often under new names, to the Roman provincial regime. 
The western part was known as Pontus Galaticus, with 
Amasela as its metropolis. The eastern part remained 
under the rule of Polemon’s (q.v. 1) dynasty, until it was 
annexed m A.D. 64, and retained the name of Pontus 
Polemontacus, with the former royal capital Neocaesarea 
(Cabetra-Diospolis) as metropolis. Thus Pontus became 
part of the Galatian-Cappadocian province, and it re- 
mained joined with Cappadocia (q.v.) from Trajan until 
Diocletian, who divided it between lis two provinces of 
Diospontus and Polemoniacus. To the end Pontus kept 
much of its nutive character; the cities remained regional 
and artificial, the feudal aristocracy important, and in the 
eastern portion the native tribes were only slightly touched 
by Hellenic civilization. 

Th Reinach, Mithridates Kupator (1895), Trois royaumes (1888), 
J A R Munro, JHS 1901, 52 fl; J. G. © Anderson, k. Cumont, 
IL Girégonc, Studiu Pontica 1m (1904-10), Jones, Cities E. Rom, 


Fior 148 f, Magic, Rom Rule Asia Min. 177 ff., and imdex. 
T. R.S B. 


POPILLIUS (1, PW 18) LAENAS, Gaius, consul in 
172 B.C., when he defended M. Popillius, whose high- 
handed conduct in Ligura had incurred the Senate's 
disapproval, was envoy in Greece in 170, and in 168 led 
the embassy to Egypt which after Pydna forced Antio- 
chus Epiphanes to withdraw his army immediately from 
Egypt: he demanded a decision before the king stepped 
outside a circle drawn by Popillius. 


Scullard, Rom. Pol. 195, 210 fE. A. H. McD. 


POPILLIUS (2, PW 28) LAENAS, Pusuivs, son of (1), 
praetor c. 135 B.C.; as consul (132) he severely punished 
supporters of Tı. Gracchus and, under a law of C. 
Gracchus, had to go into exile, but returned under a law 
of Bestia (q.v.) after the judicial vindication of Opimuus. 
He built a road in north-east Italy (see VIA POPILLIA). If 
ILS 23 refers to him (the name is lost), he was praetor in 
Sicily, built a road from Rhegium to Capua with a forum 
named after himself, and as consul furthered agrarian 
retorm on behalf of the Optimates. Lut it seems better to 
refer the inscription to ‘I’. Annius Rufus, cos. 128 B.C. 
(see VIA ANNIA 2). 


T. P. Wiseman, PBSR 1964, 21. E. B. 
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POPULATION 
POPLIFUGIA. A mystery festival recorded in the 


Roman calendar under 5 July. The form of the name 
resembles that of the equally puzzling Regifugium (q.v.). 
As an aetiological legend, it was explained by the flight of 
the people on the occasion of the death of Romulus (Dion. 
Hal. 2. 56. 5, Plut. Rom. 29), Wissowa( RA 102) does not 
seem to have proved that Jupiter was the deity of the 
festival, Latte (RR 128) may be right in his conjecture that 
at this ceremony and at the Repifugium some ritual was 
performed which was supposed to evoke terrible powers 
whose presence must be avoided. n. W.P. 


POPPAEA (PW 4) SABINA, daughter of 'T. Ollius 
(d. A.D. 31), and named after her maternal grandfather 
C. Poppaeus Sabinus (cos. A.D. 9, governor of Moesia 
12-35), was married first to Rutrius Crispinus, prefect of 
the praetorians under Claudius. During her second 
marriage, to the tuture Emperor Otho (q.v.), she became 
(by 58) mistress of Nero (so Tac. Ann. 13. 45 f.; another 
version in Hast. 1, 13). It was allegedly at her instigation 
that Nero murdered Agrippina (q.v. 3) 1n 59 and ın 62 
divorced, hanished, and executed Octavia (q.v. 3). Nero 
now married Poppaea, who bore a daughter Claudia (63); 
both mother and child received the surname Augusta, 
but the child died within tour months. In 65, pregnant 
again, she died from a kick which Nero gave her ın a fit 
of tempei, and was accorded a public funeral and divine 
honours. ‘lhe supposition that she was interested in 
Judaism ıs dubious. 


Syme, Tacitus, sce index, E.M Smallwood, FTS 1959, 329 f.; 
O. Schonberger, Hist. 1963, soo ff. Iconography. sce PI. 
T.J. C. 


POPPAEDIUS SILO, Quintus, friend of Drusus (q.v. 
2), then imperator of the northern group of rebels in the 
Social War (see parius). Ile defeated and killed Cacpio 
(q v. 2) in go B.C. and the consul Cato (q.v. 3) in 89; but, 
after withdrawing southward and recovering Bovianum, 
was himself defeated and killed (88), probably by Metel- 
lus (q.v. 7) Pius. 


E. T. Salmon, Samnium and the Samnites (1967), see index E.B. 
POPULARES were Roman political leaders who, work- 
ing through the People (populus) rather than the Senate, 
challenged the predominance of the ruling oligarchy of 
nobles, the Optimates. The resultant struggle was a main 
feature of domestic politics from 133 B.C. onwards. Popu- 
lares are discussed s.v. OP'TIMATES (q.v.). II H. S. 


POPULATION (Grerk). Most Greek States from at 
least the sixth century (and the devclopment of the com- 
mon use of writing) kept records of population, it must 
be assumed, which were generally concerned with citizen 
status and duties or with financial obligations and bene- 
fits: therefore of the free rather than of slaves and of adult 
men rather than of women and children except in so far 
as these latter were involved in matters of citizenship. 
The multiplication of inscriptions from the fourth century 
onwards shows an increasing stress on records, but these 
are generally religious, social, or honorific, and it 1s un- 
certain how far local figures of population and levies were 
consolidated and recorded ın any permanent fashion. ‘Che 
ultimate preoccupation being with effectives the relation 
of these to over-all totals 1s often obscure. In general 
(because of the principal concern of records with duties) 
there ıs the difficulty of passing from figures for male 
citizens to those for total citizen and free population, and 
from the citizen population of a polts to the total popula- 
tion of a geographical area. Calculations based on land 
areas are highly speculative, like all observations, also, 
based on the present aspect of Greece; for its character, 
fertility, and capacity to bear population have undergone 
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extensive changes since antiquity, and indeed in quite 
recent times (compare the development of the Vardar- 
Halakmon region of Macedonia in recent years; or of 
Lake Copais). Reputations for fertility and for the pro- 
duction of food surpluses have to be conditioned by a 
consideration of social and political organization (as in 
Thessaly, with large estates and serfs contrasted with the 
situation in classical Attica). Air photographs are less 
hkely to yield indications of economic development and 
settlement than in the case of south Italy. Even in Attica 
a pood deal remains to be done on the interpretation of 
settlement remains and cemeteries. Bound up with prob- 
lems of population are questions of birth-rates, mfant 
mortality (natural und artificial), and death-rates, impor- 
tant for the judgement of numbers in age-groups. Ulti- 
mately the study of skeletal remains and cemeteries will 
give more reliuble information than comparisons with 
other times and regions supposedly comparable. It 1s 
much to be regretted that before the spread of Christianity 
grave-inscriptions rarely give ages or causes of death 
(apart from death in war or at sea). Greek antiquity 
lacked the factual and statistical studies (even 1f writers, 
and especially orators, had been convinced of the value 
of facts) which are the necessary basis of demographical 
conclusions. 

Apart from calculations based on land areas, the general 
character of settlement, and the scattered references to 
mulitary effectives in certain battles between Greck States 
(for a recent and very superficial account resting mainly 
on Cavaignac and Jardé, and giving some references to 
modern literature, see P. Salmon, ‘La Population de la 
Grèce antique’, Bulletin de Vassoctation Guillaume Budé 
1959, 448 ff.), the main body of information 1s tor Athens, 

s noted above, contemporary documents are limited in 
numbers and scope, and such promising sources of 
material as lists of ephebor (in effect the 19- and 20-year 
ape classes), bouleutat(sec S. Dow, Prytaneis, Hesp. Suppl. 
i, 1937), and diaifetas (in effect the 60-year age group) are 
defective in almost every case and therefore ambiguous 
(see Gomine, JHS 1959, 65 f.). ‘The excavation of the 
Athenian Agora has not yielded as much as was hoped. 
At Athens every boy at 18 was registered in his deme, and 
the total of deme registers formed the lst of those entitled 
to attend the Ecclesia. very boy of 18 of zeugite census 
or over (see ZEUGITA1) was also entered in the hoplite 
ranks of the army, and a list was kept of thetes (q.v.) liable 
for service in the fleet; boys and girls were entered in 
their phratries (q.v.) also. Metics (q.v.) were registered in 
their deme of residence; and there was perhaps a poll-tax 
on slaves. Even so this information has come down to 
modern times ina fragmentary and garbled form. Other 
statistics on which population calculations might be 
based are in worse case: cereal production (figures for 
one year); cereal imports (also for one year). Calculations 
based on State payments are too uncertain to be of value. 
Scope for guesses and conjecture 1s therefore large (es- 
pecially when concerned with naval levies and triremes), 
and even in texts of agreed dependability, such as Thucy- 
dides, there are serious problems of interpretation (such 
as possible liability or exemption in the case of certain 
duties). Apart from the useful recent account of A. 
French, The Growth of the Athenian Economy (1964), 
135 fI., the problems involved are well illustrated in 
A. H. M. Jones’s Appendix (161 ff.) to his Athenian 
Democracy (1957) and Gomme’s rejoinder, “The Popula- 
tion of Athens again’, JTS 1959, 61 ff. A particularly 
vexed problem is presented by slave numbers, especially 
the immense figures given in sources of varying reliability 
for Corinth, Aegina, and Athens. For a sceptical view of 
them and for other problems (again of interpretation in 
some cases, as of the yeiporéyva of Thuc. 7. 27. 5) see 
Gomme, “I'he Slave Population of Athens’, JHS 1946, 
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127 ff. Equally disputed must be questions of increase or 
decrease of population at various periods, with the com- 
plication that an increase of population may be attended 
by a decline in citizen numbers. Thus ıt is difficult to say 
whether the colonizing activity of the archaic period was 
carried out with or without a lasting reduction of popula- 
tion in Greece. It is commonly asserted that overpopu- 
lation was a feature of the fifth century, but it is quite 
unclear what effect military losses and the establishment 
of cleruchics had on Athens. What were the effects of 
mercenary service and Alexander's conquests in the 
fourth century? Certainly from the time of Alexander 
decline of citizen numbers and of the polis unit did not 
necessarily mean a decline in the numbers of Greeks 
(though ‘Greek’ was now to a considerable extent a 
cultural rather than an ethnic term) and ın the influence 
of Hellenism. Few of the matters of controversy are 
hikely to be settled, and with this in mind the following 
should be regarded as reasonable deductions from in- 
adequate information. 

2. Separate States. From the meagre evidence the 
following rough figures have been estimated for Attica 
(area, c. 2,500 sq. km): 


Citizens 
Men 18-59 


Total 
Hoplites popula- 
Date and Citizens Slaves" | tion of 
D.C. | cavalry | Thetes Total Total Attica 
480 | 15,000? 
431 | 25,000 
425 | 16,500 217,000 
400 | 11,000? P 
323 | 14.500 42,000 ? [106.000 ?| 260,000 
313 | 12,000 715,000 ? ? 


There must have been far fewer metics and slaves in 
480, and again ın 400 than in 431; but we have no figures 
even for a rough estimate. There was considerable 
emigration to colonies between 480 and 431, less between 
400 and 323. Of the total population in ,31 perhaps half 
lıved in Athens, Piraeus, and environs (not entirely urban 
in character)— one-third of the citizens, nearly all the 
metics, and about two-thirds of the slaves; a hundred 
years later perhaps three-quarters of the total. 

3. For other States we have only figures for their 
hoplite forces and their approximate areas. Argos (1,400 
sq. km) had in 400 a citizen population equal to that of 
Athens, but not as many metics and slaves; Corinth 
(880 sq. km) ın the fifth and fourth centunes less than 
half the hoplites of Athens ın 400, so less than half the 
population—perhaps 80,000, Arcadia (4,700 sq. km), 
a poor country from which men were always emigrating, 
had 6,000-7,000 hoplites in the fourth and third cen- 
turies; by comparison with Attica this would mean about 
80,000—90,000 citizen population—two-thirds only of its 
population today—with but few slaves to add; there 
were probably far more men below the hoplite census. 
Elis, a much richer land, but rural ın character, may have 
had a population of 80,000. The population of Laconia 
(8,500 sq. km, of which Messenia had nearly 3,000) 1s 
much more difficult to estimate. It had much of the 
richest land in Greece, but it was thinly populated. ‘The 
Spartiates of 21-50 years numbered some 3,000, so 
perhaps 4,000 in all (i.e. ¢. 12,000 total population); the 
perioeci in the army were also about 4009, but ın what 
proportion to the total of perioikoi we do not know. Still 
Jess do we know the number of helots, except that they 
were more numerous relatively to the free population 
than in any other State with serfs. 

4. Boeotia (2,600 sq. km) was prosperous and agri- 
cultural, with few foreigners and slaves; ıt put 7,000 
hoplites and 1,000 horse ın the field in 424, and similar 
numbers in the fourth century; ıt had about 10,000 of 
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hoplite rank in all the third century. In 424 there were 
10,000 light-armed. This yields ¢. 25,000-30,000 adult 
males, g0,000-100,000 citizen population (rather larger 
than today). Of the islands Corcyra (720 sq. km), parts 
of Euboca, Thasos (300), Lesbos (1,750), Chios (820), 
Samos (470), Naxos (450), Andros (400), Paros (200), 
and Rhodes (1460) were highly developed, and their 
density of population approached that of Athens in 323; 
Corcyra probably and Chios perhaps excceded it, each 
with large nutnbers of slaves. Acgina (roo sq. km), 
before its conquest by Athens, was exceptionally well 
populated (perhaps 25,000—30,000 pcrsons, nearly half 
of them slaves). The cities of the Hellespont and Bos- 
porus and those in the Euxine were very prosperous, 
but we have no figures. Jonia and especially Miletus 
had declined since their conquest by Persia; Erythrae 
and Ephesus were the richest of the lonian cities in the 
fifth century, but neither half so rich as Byzantium. 

§. In the West Syracuse (4,700 sy. km) rivalled 
Athens in population, and in the early fourth century 
easily out-distunced it. Acragas (4,300 sq. km) was not 
far behind, and Selinus, Gela, Ihimera, Messene were 
all populous. In all the Greck cities of Sicily (25,500 sq. 
km) there may have been 700,000—800,000 persons (1n- 
cluding numerous slaves). In south and south-west Italy 
‘larentum became in the fourth century the most popu- 
lous, not much behind contemporary Athens; Sybaris 
and Croton had surpassed 1t ın the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies. The total Jtaliote population may have equalled 
that of the Greeks in Sicily. 

K. J Reloch, Bevdlkerung der grieciusch-romischen Welt (1886), 


and ‘Gsnechische Aultypebote’ (Klio 1905-0), A. W. Gomme, 
Population of Athens (1933) A W.G, RJE 


POPULATION (Roman WorLD). The earliest informa- 
tion of value for the demographic history of the Roman 
world comes from surviving census figures. In its original 
torm the Roman census (q.v.) was a survey made for 
military and fiscal purposes, which seems to have in- 
cluded all male adult citizens ‘The republican period 
has left thirty-seven census figures which, although 
derived from a number of different authors, are suf- 
ciently self-consistent to appear authentic for the most 
part. The figures for the fifth century n.c. indicate an 
average of approximately 120,000 male adult citizens at 
Rome. In the fourth century the number rose above 
160,000, almost reaching 300,000 in the mid third cen- 
tury. But the census was not alwavs a thorough record 
of actual citizen numbers. Under normal practice returns 
could apparently be made only in Rome itself; and the 
heavy penalties for failure to register were not enforced 
consistently enough to ensure that all citizens living at a 
distance travelled to Rome to make their declarations. As 
the area under Roman rule grew, the geographical source 
of omission certainly increased, especially after the 
abolition of the citizen tribute ın 167 n.c., which removed 
the main fiscal reason for making a thorough count of 
citizen numbers. Natural demographic trends within the 
citizen population were further obscured by losses due to 
war casualties and the removal of Roman citizens to 
Latin colonies, and by additions to the citizen number 
through the manumission of slaves and the incorporation 
of new citizens from other communities. 

The effect of external circumstances on the census 
figures is especially apparent in the sudden jump from the 
total of 318,823 citizens recorded in 131/30 to the number 
of 394,736 in 125/4. This rise of 24 per cent in six years, 
which is too great to be explained by natural increase, 
has been plausibly attributed to the registration of hold- 
ings recently acquired under the Gracchun land-laws by 
citizens who had neglected to register in any previous 
census. The increase was sustaincd in the census of 115/14 
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B.C., whose total was 394,336. Although Roman citizen- 
ship was extended to the whole of Italy south of the Po 
in 89 n.C., the next census failed to show any commen- 
surate increase in citizen numbers (463,000 1n 86/5). The 
census of 70/69 produced a much higher total (900,000), 
but returns were apparently still made only in Rome, 
When in 28 n.C. a full and systematic survey was at last 
carried out, using the local machinery set up by Caesar, 
a total of a different order of size emerged: 4,063,000 
Becausc it is so large, this figure has been interpreted by 
Beloch and others as including women and children; but 
the terminology of the Res Gestae and other considerations 
imply that the total was one of adult male citizens, as in 
previous censuses. T'he discrepancy was probably due 
mainly to the much greater efficiency with which the new 
census was carried out. The extension of Roman citizen- 
ship to Cisalpine Gaul in 49 R.c. also meant the inclusion 
ot a large number of new citizens of recent date. The 
geographical implications of the figure are imprecise, 
because by 28 s.c. Roman colonization overseas was 
already extensive, and a certain number of the citizens 
recorded then must have lived outside Italy. Nevertheless, 
the population of Italy was probably very much higher 
now than it had been two centuries earher, when Poly- 
bius’ figures for fighting strength (225 B.C.) suggest a 
total {ree population for the peninsula of about 3 million. 

The last three Roman census figures that survive con- 
tinue to show increase in citizen numbers: 4,233,000 Jn 
8 B.C.; 4,937,000 In A.D. 14; the total in A.D. 47 18 given as 
5,984,072 by Tacitus but as approximately 6,900,000 by 
threc later writers. Some absolute rise in population under 
the early Principate is almost certainly indicated; but the 
concern about the citizen birth-rate shown by Augustus 
and some of his successors suggests that further enfran- 
chisements of provincials and freedmen may have made 
an importunt contribution to the apparent buoyancy of 
these figures. 

The very fragmentary evidence for regional population 
under the Empire meludes statistics for some of the most 
important cities of the East. A Roman city normally 
possessed rural territory whose free inhabitants were 
combined in the local census figure with those who lived 
in the town proper. ‘Thus the population of the urban 
nucleus must as a rule have been substantially less than 
the total figure reported in ancient sources. According to 
Diodorus, Alexandria (second or third city of the Empire 
in size) numbered over 300,000 free inhabitants at the 
end of the Republic. Antioch was not much smaller than 
this when Strabo wrote under Augustus. A free popula- 
tion of about 140,000 at Pergamum is suggested by Galen 
in the mid second century a.D. ‘This number was at least 
equalled at Ephesus, to judge from an inscription of the 
late second century. A total free population of 117,000 
was recorded at Syrian Apamea ın the census of A.D. 6/7. 
Although very large cities were fewer in the West than in 
the East, Roman Carthage vied with Alexandria for the 
place of second city of the Empire, and thus can hardly 
have had less than 300,000/400,000 inhabitants at its 
height. Direct evidence for rmpcrial Rome ts lacking, but 
most modern estimates place its total population at 
roughly 1 million. None of the ancient figures so far 
cited includes slaves (q.v.), though they undoubtedly 
formed a substantial part of the labour force of the Empire 
as a wholc. Galen suggests that there werc as many slaves 
at Pergamum in his day as there were mule citizens of the 
town. 

Any estimate of the over-all population of the Empire 
is bound to be speculative, as there are no sound statistics 
for substantial areas which can be used as a basis for 
general inference. Nevertheless, Beloch’s estimated total 
forthe whole Empire of 54 million at the death of Augustus 
is a plausible indication of the order of size likely at that 
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date. The population of many areas was probably 
higher by the 160s, when the first of a scries of plagues 
struck the Empire. A general fall in population by the 
fourth century A.D. is indicated by contractions in the 
area of cultivated land and in the occupied area of cities. 


K. J. Beloch, Bevölkerung der griechisch-romischen Welt (1886); 
Frank, Econ. Survey, see index, s.v.: A M. Jones, Ancient 


. H. 
Economic History (1948); K. J. Beloch, Jahrbucher fur Nationalok. 
und Statistik, IT Folge, xiii (1897), 321; Atene e Roma 1898, 257; 
Rh. Mus. 1899, 414; Kho 1903, 471; È. Ciccotti, Metron 1x. 2 (1931), 
m1; R.P. Duncan: jones, RS 1963, 85, Hest. 1964, 199, On Roman 
mortality gures, M. K. Hopkins, Population Studies tona; Lie J 


POPULONIA (Etr. Pupluna), on a promontory over- 
looking the harbour of Porto Barattı, was the port of the 
metal-rıch (copper, iron, lead, tin) zone of north-west 
Tuscany, and the smelting-centre for the iron of Elba; in 
due course it became one of the twelve cities of Etruria in 
its own right, and the only one to be established directly 
on the sea. Little is known of the Etruscan town, apart 
from its polygonal walls; attention has been concentrated 
rather on the characteristic series of late orientalizing 
domed chamber tombs, constructed of stone blocks and 
covered with tumuli surrounded by stone kerbs. 

A. Minto, Populoma: la necropoh arcara (1922); 1d. Populonia 
(1943); 1d. Stud. Etr. 1954, 291 ff ; A. de Agostin ibid 1955-6, 


255 ff., 1962, 275 ff. and Populonia, La citta e la necropols (n.d.); 
D. W.R. RR. 


Scullard, Etr. Cities, 141 fl. 
POPULUS, acitizen-body : thus populus Romanus meant 
the whole Roman community, independent of classes and 
social distinctions (excluding minors, women, and slaves). 
Probably the original meanıng was the ciuzens as a 
military body, as is shown by the title magister populi (see 
DICTATOR). During the struggle of the Orders populus 
indicated the community as distinguished from the plebs, 
and in legal parlance the word continued to be used to 
denote an electoral or legislative body in which patricians 
were present. At the time of the crisis of the nobility, 
populus designated the classes supporting the populares 
in their opposition to the Senate. In phrases as senatus 
populusque Romanus and amicus populi Romani it repre- 
sented the pcuple as the sovereign body. It exercised its 
powers, electoral, legislative, and judicial, through comtia, 
curiae, tribus, and centuriae (qq.v.). 


Mommsen, Rom. Forsch. 1. 168 IT., Rom. Staatsr. u. 3 I. 


PORCIA (PIV 28) was daughter of Cato (5) and wife 
first of Bibulus (1) and from 45 bB.c. of Brutus (5). She 
shared the political ideals of her father and her husbands, 
insisted on being lct into the secret of the plot to murder 
Caesar, and took part with her mother-in-law Servilia in 
the conference of Republicans at Antium on 8 June 44. 
When Brutus sailed for the East she returned to Rome, 
where she became ill and in the early summer of 43 took 
her life, perhaps by inhaling fumes from a brazier (Plut. 
Brut. 53, Cic., ad Brut. 1. 9. 2, 17. 7). The less good 
tradition makes her do this on the news of Brutus’ death 
in 42. TIC 


P.T. 


PORCIUS (1, PW 48) LICINUS (fl. probably at the end 
of the 2nd c. B.C.) wrote a literary history of Rome in 
trochaıc septenarii: we possess two lines which date the 
coming of the Muse to Latium in the Second Punic War 
and eleven on Terence and his relations with the 
Scipionic circle. An elegiac epiyrarn clearly based on a 
Hellenistic original which Gellius quotes from him 
represents the beginnings of the influence of Alexandrian 
poetry in Rome. 
Fragments in Morel, FPL. C.J. F. 
PORCIUS (2, PW 47) LATRO, Marcus, Augustan 


rhetor; born in Spain, contemporary and intimate friend 
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of the Elder Seneca. He was the most distinguished 
representative of the new rhetoric at Rome, more at 
home in the schools than in the courts, but critical of its 
Asianic excesses, and combined a vigorous and natural 
style with a vast capacity for work (Sen. Controv, 1 pr. 
13-24); among his many admirers was Ovid, who 
borrowed ideas from him ın his verse (Controv. 2. 2. 8). 
He died A.D. 4. C. J. F. 


PORPHYRION, Pomponivs (early 3rd c. A.D.), scholar, 
whose commentary on Horace 1s still extant (ed. A. 
Holder, 1894), though not in ıts original form. Por- 
phyrion’s exposition, intended for school pupils, includes 
subject-matter, grammar, and style. He incorporated the 
work of earlier commentators, including Acron (q.v.). 


J. F. M. 


PORPHYRY (Jlopdupios) (A.D. 232/3-c. 305), scholar, 
philosopher, and student of religions. He was born at 
Tyre (or Batanca in Palestine); originally bore the Syrian 
name Malchus; studied under Longinus at Athens; 
became devoted personal disciple of Plotinus at Rome, 
262-3; edited Plotinus’ Enneads, after A.D. 300. Ilis 
extremely numcrous and varied writings (scventy-seven 
titles are listed by Bidez) fall into the following classes. 
(1) Early philosophico-religious works, written before his 
conversion to Plotinism: Hepi ris èx Aoyiwy diAdocodtas 
(extensive fragments preserved, containing curious in- 
formation about thcurgic practices); /lepi ayaApatwe 
(fragments extant); perhaps ®:Adcodus iotopia, a history 
of philosophy down to Plato, from which the extant 
ITvOayopou Bios is an excerpt. (2) Later works on 
philosophy and religion, written from the Plotimian 
standpoint. ‘Che following are completely or partially 
extant: Apopyai mpos ra vonrd, a disjointed collection of 
edifying thoughts, borrowed or adapted from Plotinus; 
Ilepi amoxis eupbixywy, a treatise on vegetarianism in 
four books, drawing on Theophrastus, etc.; Hpòs Aveo, 
a letter on theurgy, strikingly sceptical +n tone; J/pos 
MupxeAdav, an epistola moralis addressed tu his wife. An 
essay De regressu animae 1s known from quotations in 
Augustine ; the Lúujurra bnrýpara mainly from Nemesius. 
The important treatise Kuta Xpioriaróv, m fifteen books, 
was condemned to be burnt in 448, but intcresting frag- 
ments survive, from which we learn that Porphyry used 
the modern weapon of historical criticism, e.g. to establish 
the lateness of the Book of Daniel. Elsewhere he similarly 
proved the ‘Book of Zoroaster’ to be a forgery. (3) Hepi 
I]hkwrivov fiov rai trys ragews Tov BiBAiwy avrop: this 
has the double character of a biography of Plotinus and a 
preface to Plotinus’ edition of the Enneads. (4) Numcrous 
philosophical commentarics on Plato, Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Plotinus, of which only a school-commentary 
on Aristotle's Categories survives complete. Here belongs 
also the Eioaywy7 eis tas Apior. Katnyopias or Hepi trav 
mevte Pwr, Which became a standard medieval textbook 
of logic. (5) Philological works include ‘Opnpcwa Cq7jpara, 
a landmark in the history of LTomeric scholarship which 
Schrader has reconstructed; and the extant epi roi ev 
*Obvaceia Tær vvv dvrpov, a specimen of allegorizing 
interpretation. Porphyry wrote also on grammar, rhe- 
toric, and the history of scholarship. ‘The Bios ‘Ojnpou 
falsely included in Plutarch’s Moralia is sometimes 
attributed to Porphyry. (6) Extant works on technical 
subjects are a commentary (incomplete) on Ptolemy’s 
Harmonica; an introduction to Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos; 
and a treatise on embryology, [Zpos lapor nepi rod mas 
epyvxotra: ta €ufpva (formerly attributed to Galen but 
probably by Porphyry). 

‘Though unoriginal and often uncritical, Porphyry is a 
remarkable polymath, and has the good habit of quoting 
his authorities by name; he has thus preserved many 


Schanz-Hosius, § 602. 
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fragments of older learning. As a thinker he is unimpor- 
tant: ‘in the whole extant work of Porphyry there is not 
a thought or an image which one can confidently afirm 
to be his own’ (Bidez). 


LIFF AND Wonks. J. Ridez, Vie de Porphyre (1914: includes collec- 
tion of ancient sources and full biblography). 

Prx1s, IT, Tis dx Avyiwr Pirouudius, Ci. Wolff (1856); frs. of JT. 
dyaàpirow and De regressu animae in Bidez, op. cit.; L1vOaydpov Bios, 
11. droxijs, 11, rot év'O8, tv vupdday dvrpov, ITpds Mupx., and irs. of 
Pidoo, lotopia, Nauck, Porphyrin opuscula? (1886), "Agdopyal, B. 
Mommert (1907). Tipds ‘Avew, A. R. Sodana (1958); tre. of K, 
Xperteavav, A. Harnack, Abh. Berl. Ak. 1916 and Sitzb. Berl Ak. 
1921; FL. Hàwrivov Rovin editions of Plot ; works on Arist in Comm 
in Arist. graeca 1V. 1; 'Ounpinu gnr., HL. Schrader (1880-90), Els ta 
‘A pyovexd Jirod., 1. During (Coteboig, 1932); Eis mw dnureAcopure- 
ai (Lerpufipaov) JIroà., 11 Wolt (1559), pòs T'avpow, K. Kulbflersch, 
Abh. Berl Ak. (1895, Anhang), French trans and comm., A -J. 
Festugiere in La Revelation d' Hermes, vol. us, frs, of Luyyuucta CNT. 
with comm., If Dorrie (igsy); is of comm. on Plato's Timaeus, 
A R Sodano (19604). A complete edition of the fragments by H 
Dorrie is in preparation. E. R. D. 


PORSEN(N)A, probably an Etruscan title misinter- 
preted by Roman annalistic tradition as the name of a 
chieftain. The story went that, summoned by the exiled 
‘Turquinius (q.v. 2) Superbus, Lars Porsenna of Clusium 
vainly lud siege to Rome. Another (and obviously more 
reliable) version, however, whether deriving from the 
Etruscan legend of Mastarna (q.v.) or independently of 
it, asserts that Porsenna conquered the Capitol and ruled 
over Rome, imposing harsh terms on her citizens. 
Porsenna and Mastarna are thercfore to be considcred 
most probably as the Roman and [Etruscan name re- 
spectively of the same Etruscan king (either a friend or, 
more likely, an enemy of his fellow Etruscan Tarquinius), 
who attuned power at Rome towards the end of the sixth 
century. Later speculation fitted him into the hst of the 
traditional seven kings of Rome by equating Mastarna 
with Servius Tullius or by connecting: the story of 
Porsenna with the fall and the attempted restoration of 
the 'larquins. It isa tact, however, that Porsenna belongs 
to (and represents) the epoch of mutually friendly rela- 
tions between (Etruscan) Rome and Cumae as well as of 
the rivalry between Rome and the Latin League, whether 
the latter arose in self-defence against Porsenna, then 
Etruscan lord of Rome, or at a later stage, namcly after 
the overthrow (or as the cause of the overthrow) of the 
monarchy. 

G De Sancns, Alo 1902, 90 ff ; L. Pareti, Stud. F'tr 1931, 154 ff.; 


A Altoldi, barly Rome and the Latins (1904), 51 A ; Ogilvic, Comm. 
Lity i §, 255. P. T. 


PORTICO. In Roman Italy and the western provinces 
the functions of the Greek Stoa (d.y. 2) were largely taken 
over by the Basilica (q.v.), but trom at least 193 B.C. (the 
Porticus Acnulia) colonnaded porticoes (porticus) of 
sunilar architectural torm were a commonplace of Roman 
public architecture, passing thence also into domestic use. 
Some were long streetside galleries (c.g. the Porticus 
Vipsanta, and commonly at Ostia). Many more were 
enclosed rectangular open areas, with or without buildings 
in the middle (Porticus Metelli, Octaviae, Philipps, 
Pompei, at Rome; the Piazzale of the Corporations at 
Ostia; the Forum at Pompeu; the Palaestra at Hercul- 
aneum). ‘The colonnaded streets (viae porticatae) of the 
eastern provinces represent a distinctive and widespread 
development of the idea, J. U. W -P. 


PORTORIA were in origin duties on goods entering or 
leaving harbours, the upkeep of which was a charge on 
public funds. Such levies were made in Italian harbours 
under the Republic, though they were temporarily 
abolished between 60 n.C. and Caesar's dictatorship, and 
in provincial harbours such as Syracuse (Cic. Verr. 2. 
185; cf. JLS 38. 2. 32 ff.). In the Principate a customs- 
duty was levied in the provinces on the major traflic- 
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routes and for this purpose several provinces might form 
a single unit (c.g. the Gallic and the Danubian provinces) 
in the sense that duty was raised at a uniform rate (often, 
as in Gaul, 2} per cent) within the area. ‘Chere is some 
evidence that a higher charge was made at the frontiers 
of the Empire—25 per cent at Leuce Come on the Red 
Sea, and, probably, at Palmyra (AF 1947, 179 f.). Other- 
wise the portoria werc levied solely for revenue purposes 
and were not protective. Their collection was let out to 
publicani (q.v.) during the Republic and the first century 
of the Principate (Tac. inn. 13. 50-1). In the carly 
second century these were gradually replaced by indivi- 
dual conductores (q.v.) and in the late second and early 
third century these in their turn by imperial procuratores 
(q.v.). 


S. J. de Laet, Portoruum (1949), Ant. Class. 1954, RA; R. 
Enenne, Rev. Et. Anc. 1951, 62 11. G.15; F, G. DB. M. 


PORTRAITURE (Greek). The Greeks were the first to 
attempt realistic representations of individuals instead of 
the ‘types’ that had been current fot thousands of years. 
At first—during the whole of the archaic perrod—they 
too made pveneralized figures of the people they com- 
memorated on tombs and tn sanctuaries, But in the first 
half of the fifth century B.C., when naturalism in the 
rendering of the human form had been attained, one can 
note the beginning of an interest mn individuality. The 
famous head of Themistocles found at Ostia ın 1938 ts a 
notable example. This interest in realism, observable 
also in some figures in the vase-paintings of the time, was 
apparently diverted during the second half of the fifth 
century L.C. into the more idealistic trend introduced by 
Phidias and Polyclitus (qq.v.). The portrait of Pericles, 
which survives in several Roman copies (see CRESILAS), 
shows the mingling of a typical statesman and of the 
mdividual Pericles. This generalization, combined with 
progressive naturalism, continued through the fourth 
century, until during the TTellemstic period admurably 
realistic portraits were achieved. ‘lhe various stapes are 
exemplified by the portraits first of Thucydides, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Alexander (4th c.), then by those of Demo- 
sthenes, Epicurus, Philetaerus, Euthydemus I (3rd c.), 
and finally by the portraits of the blind Homer and of 
Pscudo-Seneca, as well as many a small portrait of a 
Hellenistic ruler on the coinage of the second and first 
centurics L.C. They form the immediate precursors of the 
‘veristic’ portraits of republican Rome. Ít 1s also note- 
worthy that throughout the Greek period not only were 
portraits of contemporaries produced, but likenesses were 
invented of the great personalitics of the epochs before 
real portraiture was practised. A notable example is the 
portrait of tomer, of whom we have invented likenesses 
made during the fifth century, the fourth, and the Hellen- 
istic period, all different from one another. 

Practically all these Greek portraits survive only in 
Roman copies, and we owe to the Roman interest m the 
great Greek personalities the survival of Greek portrait- 
ure. In most cases these Roman copies, however, consist 
only of herms and busts instead of the statues produced 
in Greek times. 

In addition to sculptured portraits the Greeks also 
had painted ones. One hears of Apelles as a famous 
portraitist at the time of Alexander the Great. But of these 
paintings no trace survives, except perhaps for some 
adaptations in later Roman mosaics. 


G. M. A. Richter, The Portraiture of the Greeks, 3 vols (1965). 
G M.A. R, 


PORTRAITURE (Roman). The truc Roman portrait, 
that is, the realistic, unidealized likeness of a specific 
individual as he or she actually appeared, was a legacy 
during the second century R.C. from late Hellenistic art. 
But in Rome and Italy immigrant Greek portraitists of 
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the time found a particularly favourable milieu for their 
craft in the ancient ritual practice of preserving in the 
home and parading at family funerals imagines (q.v.) or 
masks of ancestors and the newly dead. These imagines, 
originally not death-masks cast from the faces of the 
deceased, but very generalized representations, now be- 
came under Hellenistic stimulus highly mdividualized 
and realistic (Polyb. 6. 53). And it was the marriage of 
these two traditions, that of the late Hellenistic portrait 
style with that of Roman religious practice, which pro- 
duced, from the beginning of the first century B.C. on- 
wards, the great array of heads, busts, and statues of 
Roman subjects, in marble, stone, or bronze, that have 
come down to us. The outstanding feature of most of 
these late republican portraits is their ‘verism’, that 1s, 
the faithful, relentless chronicling of all facial details such 
as lincs, wrinkles, creases, and folds of flesh, and even 
warts and moles. Old age is a favourite subject. 

Under the Empire the labelled and often precisely 
dated coin portraits of emperors, empresses, etc., provide 
a firm basis for the dating of private portraits, since court 
fashions in hair- and beard-styles were swiftly adopted 
throughout the Roman world. Other criteria are changes 
in general sculptural style and in the bust forms. The 
bust, which under the late Republic had included httle 
more than head and neck, incorporated the shoulders by 
Flavian times, and in the early third century had grown 
into a half-length figure, after which it shrank again. 
Stylistically, the portraits of Augustus show a strongly 
idealizing and dignified character, which turns frigid with 
Tiberius’ likenesses, while greater naturalism and an 
emotional tendency mark the portraits of Claudius and 
Nero respectively. Republican realism persisted mean- 
while in some private portraits and became the official 
style under the Flavians. Trajanic portraits continue this 
tradition. łHadrianic iconography combines classical 
idealism with a more ‘baroque’ manner: the hair ts 
curled, a beard 1s worn, and the irises and pupils of the 
eyes are plastically marked, as they are in all portraits 
from now onwards. ‘The Antonine Emperors show a 
distinctive pictorial style, the abundant harr and rich 
beard being drilled and the marble surfaces polished or 
left rough to secure effects of light and shade. Under the 
military Emperors of the third century this picturesque 
style gave way to simpler treatment. The hair and beard 
are close-cut and rendered by pitted surfaces; and this 
manner, after a brief reversion under Gallienus to a more 
florid type of portraiture, leads to the schematized, non- 
naturalistic, mainly beardiess portraits of the fourth 
century. 


O. Veasberg, Studien sur Kunstgeschichte der romischen Republik 
(1941), B. Schweitzer, Die Rildniskunst der romuschen Republik (194%), 
R West, Ròmische Porträt- Plastik (1933, 1941); Wegner, Herrscher- 
bild (1950), B M. F. May, Jconografia romana imperiale da Serero 
Alessandra a M. Aurelio Carmo (1958), H. P. L'Orange, Studien zur 
Geschichte des spdtantiken Portrats (1933), R. Delbrueck, Spåtantike 
Aatserportrats; 1L P. L'Orange, Apotheosis in Ancient Portraiture 
(1947). ILNP,).M. c. 'T. 


PORTUNUS, onginally the Roman deity protecting 
doors (portus, e.g. XII tables, 2, 3). Later when the 
meaning of the noun changed to ‘harbour’, he was thought 
of as the protector of havens, and was equated with 
Palaemon, for whom see ATHAMAS, LEUCOTHEA (Ov. Fast. 
6. 547). His festival, the Portunalhia, fell on 17 Aug. Either 
of the two surviving temples (so called Fortuna Virilis and 
Vesta) in the Forum Boarium in Rome may have been 
dedicated to Portunus (Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome 1. 411). 
L. A. Holland, Hommages à A. Grenier (1962), 817 ff. H. W.P. 


PORTUS is the name given to the town which grew up 
round Rome's harbour. Originally Rome had used the 
Tiber mouth at Ostia (q.v.), but by the end of the Repub- 
hic the silt carried down by the Tiber was endangering 
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shipping. Caesar’s project of building a new harbour was 
carried out by Claudius some 2 miles north of Ostia. Part 
of this harbour was dug out from the land and two moles 
were built out to sea, enclosing c. 160 acres. At the end of 
the left mole a giant lighthouse was built on a concrete- 
laden merchantman sunk for the purpose. Owing to the 
wide expanse of shallow water this harbour did not give 
complete security against sudden storms; but when 
Trajan had added a new Jand-locked inner basin of 
hexagonal shape (each side measuring nearly 360 metres), 
even the largest Egyptian corn ships could anchor in 
safety. The harbours were linked by canal with the Tiber 
and so with Rome, but while warehouses were built for 
the storage of goods the bulk of the harbour workers 
continued to live at Ostia which in the following genera- 
tion reached the peak of her prosperity. When in the 
third century Rome’s trade sharply declined it was logical 
that emphasis should shift and that the harbour areca 
should develop its own Iiving-quarters, temples, guilds, 
and other amenities. By A.D. 300 Portus had her own 
Christian bishop as well as temples for pagan cults, 
Roman and foreign. A small town had grown up to the 
south and east of Trajan’s harbour and the main cemctery 
flanking the road to Ostia covered a considerable area. 
Constantine recognized realities and made Portus, hither- 
to controlled from Ostia, an independent town. 

During the Late Empire Portus remained vital to 
Rome, whose corn-supply depended on the effective 
maintenance and security of the harbours. Strong walls 
were built, probably carly in the fourth century, but the 
town was captured by Alaric in 410 and sacked by the 
Vandals in 455. Portus, however, unlike Ostia, recovered 
and was still busy with shipping in the sixth century, but 
by the eighth century sand had chuked the Claudian 
harbour. A survey of the diocese of Portus in 1019 
mentions six churches, probably dating from the fourth 
and fifth centuries. ‘Their congregations must have been 
very small. 


G Lugh and G. Filibeck, JJ Porto di Roma ‘mperiale e U Agro 
Portuense, R. Meiggs, Roman Ostia (1g60), 14914), O 'Testaguzza, 
Archaeology 19604, 173 ti. Te M. 


PORTUS ITIUS, a harbour of the Morini, used by 
Caesar (BGall. 5. 2 and 5) in the second British ex- 
pedition (54 u.c.). ‘The words seem to mean ‘Channel 
Harbour’, so that Boulogne, the port normally used, 1s 
the obvious identification, though there are arguments 
for Wissant. 


T. Rice Holmes, Ancient Dritan, 5521; CR 1909, 77; J. 
Heurgon, Rev. Kt. Anc 1948, 101 f. C. E. S. 


PORUS (probably Par vataka or Parvatesha of the Indian 
sources), a contemporary of Alexander, ruled the country 
between the Jhelum and the Chenab. A brave and power- 
ful king of imposing personality, ‘over five cubits in 
height’, Porus fought a heroic battle with Alexander, who 
was so much impressed by him that he made him an ally 
and not only reinstated his kingdom but added some 
more territories to his care. When Alexander left the 
Panjab, Porus probably joined Chandragupta (Sandra- 
cottus, g.v.) in overthrowing the Macedonian yoke. 


Tam, Alexander; R. K, Mooker, Chandragupta Maurya and his 
Times? (1943). A. K.N 


POSEIDON (IToceiay, Doric Moredav), Greek god of 
earthquakes and of water, secondanly of the sea, since 
he appears to be native Greck, not pre-Hellenic, and it 
is fairly certain that their former habitat was inland, cf. 
the paucity of Greek names for fishes (examples of non- 
Greek fish-names in J. Huber, De lingua antiquisstmorum 
Graeciae incolarum (1921), 8 f1.). The name 1s of doubtful 
etymology, but almost certainly Greck. Some associate 
the first two syllables with wotayos, moois (drink), etc., 
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but mostly it is interpreted as ‘Husband of earth’ or 
‘Lord of earth’. His most significant titles are evootxOwv 
or evvoatyaos, ‘earthshaker’, and yaujoyos, ‘holder or 
possessor of earth’, meaning probably husband of the 
earth-goddess. The latter 1s an appropriate name enough 
for a deity who, whatever his exact origins, certainly 1s 
closely connected with water, which fertilizes the earth; 
it need not be rain-water, though that 1s perhaps the most 
commonly spoken of in such a context (cf., e.g., Aesch. 
fr. 44 and Eur. fr, 898, Nauck?). In general, the theory 
(Cook, Zeus i1. 582 ff.) that he as ‘a specialized form of 
Zeus’, or a sky-god of any kind, has the balance of 
evidence against it. Being a great god, he has functions 
not unlike those of his celestial brother, but the Greeks 
themselves consistently differentiate them. That he 
causes earthquakes ts an idea which possibly reflects some 
early and crude attempt to explain that phenomenon, cf. 
the later quasi-scientific theory (Seneca, ONat. 6. 6 ff.) 
that it was duc to the action of water in some way. 

Mythologically, Poseidon 1s one of the three sons of 
Kronos; in Homer he ts younger than Zeus (/had 15. 
204); in Hesiod and most later writers (Theog. 453 f1.), 
Zeus is the youngest son. He has but little mythology 
of his own; he was one of those swallowed by Kronos 
and afterwards spewed up (ibid. 459), although obscure 
legends say that Kronos was tricked into swallowing a 
foal instead (a young horse instead of the young Lord of 
Horses, see below; Paus. 8. 8. 2, from Arcadia), or that 
he threw Poseidon into the sea (Hyg. Fab. 139. 1). When 
the three brothers, after the defeat of their father, drew 
lots for the universe the sea fell to his share (Z1. loc. cit. 
190). It is to be noticed that at least one probably more 
ancient pod, Nercus (q.v.), is thus displaced from the 
position which it would seem that he once held. His 
consort is the unimportant Amphitrite, and some legends 
of little significance are told of his wooing (sce Rosc, 
Handb. Gk. Myth. 63 f.). Of his various amours, the 
most interesting is that with Medusa the Gorgon, who 
became by him mother of Pegasus (q.v.). With Apollo 
(q.v.) he built the walls of "Troy for Laomedon, was 
cheated of his pay, and in revenge sent a sea-monster to 
ravage the land (//. 21. 441 11., where Poseidon alone 
builds the walls, Apollo herding Laomedon's cattle; 
cf, AFACUS, TILRACLEs). For his quarrel with Odysseus, 
see ODYSSFUS. Ile is commonly the father of strong but 
rough and brutal men, or monsters such as the giant 
Antacus, his son by Earth (Apollod. 2. 115). There are 
also several tales of his begetting horses, besides Pegasus; 
for one see ARCADIAN CULTS, DEMETER. 

In cult he ts, of course, prominent as sea-god and 
worshipped on all occasions connected with the sea 
and navigation. In addition, as already suggested, he 
is worshipped as a god of fresh water (Krenouchos, 
Nymphagcetes; see Farnell, 5), and sporadically as god 
of earthquakes (Strabo 1. 3. 16, 57, the Rhodians tound 
a temple to him on the volcanic island of Thera with 
the utle Asphaltos, a by-form of which—Asphalion—1ts 
nightly interpreted by Macrobius, Saf. 1. 17. 22, as terram 
stabiliens). It is quite natural that a god of water should 
occasionally be a god of vegetation, Phytalmios, Plut. 
Quaest. conv. 675 f., which says the cult 1s practically 
universal in Greece. But it is less obvious why he should 
be Hippios, Lord of Horses. ‘This cannot arise from a 
metaphor like Engl. ‘white horses’ for waves, since no 
such metaphor is known in Greek, and ıt ıs noteworthy 
that Cornutus (Theolog. Gruec. 22, 44, 1 Lang) suggests 
only that it is because we use ships ‘like horses’, i.e. as 
means of transport. This is of course absurd, for cult- 
titles like this do not grow out of poetical figures. The 
real reason 18 most probably that he was brought in by 
the first wave of Indo-European invaders who also 
brought the first horses. The cult of Poseidon Ilippios is 
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especially Thessalian (Farnell, 23). In general, Poseidon is 
closely connected with the Minyans in mythical times, 
the lomans in historical, though his cult spreads far 
wider than these parts of the Greek race. 

"Though popular and held m much reverence (partly 
because of his worship, as an ancestral god or otherwise, 
by many noble families; cf. the comparatively respecttul 
handling of him by Aristophanes, whose conservatism 18 
well known), he did not develop with the evolution of 
higher theological and ethical ideas, thus contrasting 
with Zeus and even with Hades. One reason for this may 
be the fact that these ideas were accompanied by a ten- 
dency towards monotheism, and hence Zeus hardly left 
room for another great god, even Hades being on occa- 
sion merely identified with him. 

Poseidon is frequently shown in archaic and classical 
art, alone or with other deities. He 1s bearded, in archaic 
art robed, later often naked. He carries a trident and often 
a fish or dolphin. Without attributes he 1s hard to distin- 
guish from Zeus (the early classical bronze god from the 
wreck off Cape Artemisium may be either). In the 
Gigantomachy he shoulders the island of Nisyrus to drop 
it on Polybotes. His strife with Athena for the land of 
Attica was the subject of the West pediment of the 
Parthenon. 

Farnell, Cults iv. 1 ÍI., and the relevant arts in the larger diction- 


aries; k Schuchermever, Poseidon und die Entstehung des griechischen 
Gotterglaubens (1950), Nilsson, GCO R 1. 444 tl 
HL J. R.; C. M. R. 


POSIDIPPUS (Jlocctdirmos) (1), New Comedy poct, 
born in Macedonia; he won four victories from 289/8 
onwards. Fr. 12, a version of the famous story of Phryne’s 
acquittal; fr. 26, a cook instructs his pupils; fr. 28, a 
Thessalian claims that his dialect 1s not interior to Attic. 

Posidippus’ importance ts clear: he is alleged to have 
introduced slave payecpa on to the stage (Ath. 14. 658 f); 
lis Amuxdcconern (which ended with the formula now 
known to be typical ın New Comedy: see E. Vogt, Ih. 
Mus. 1959, 192) was re-acted c. 180 n.C.; his work was 
imitated on the Roman stage (Gell. 2. 23. 1); and his 
statue (with a reworked head: see H. von Ieintze, Rom. 
Mitt. 1961, 80 ff.) is extant. 


FCG 1. 482 ll. 1v 513 fi, CAF u. 335 ff.; PHetd. 184. 
W. G. A. 


POSIDIPPUS (2) (fl. 270 n.c.) was an epigrammatic 
poet who lived in Samos, working with Asclepiades and 
Hedylus (q.v.), and later in Alexandria. About twenty of 
his poems are in the Greek Anthology, some others in 
Athenacus, His chief theme ıs sex, treated with brisk 
iromc realism. A pathetic clegy, apparently written in his 
declining years, has been preserved on wooden tablets. 
Gow und Page, 3054 ff.; Page, GLP 444-9 and 470-5; A Rostagni, 
Poets alessandria (1916), ch. 4, P. Schott, Pos epigrammata (1405); 
W. Schubart, Symbolae .. Danielsson (1932), C. A. Trypanis, CR 
1952; W. and M. Wallace, TAPA 1939, LI. Lloyd-Jones, JHS 


1963, 7511.5; T. B. L. Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (1964), 
ch. 2 G. H. 


POSIDONIUS (HMoociðwnos) (1) of Olbiopolis, sophist 
and historian, author of a work on the Dmester region, 
Artixai ioropiae and AiBuxd, has been identified, 
though this is uncertain, with the Posidonius who, 
according to Plutarch (Hem. 19), was contemporary with 
Perseus of Macedon (179-168 n.c.) and described his 
reign, including the battle of Pydna. 
FGrH i. DB, 893; UD, 596. 


POSIDONIUS (2) (c. 135 to c. 51-50 N.C.), born at 
Apamcea on the Orontes, after studying philosophy at 
Athens under Panuetius devoted several years of his life 
to scientific research in the western Mediterranean pro- 
vinces and in North Africa. He then settled down at 
Rhodes, which became his adoptive country. Towards the 
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end of 87 Posidonius was sent to Rome on behalf of the 
Rhodiuns to appease Marius, and he conceived for him an 
intense dislike, to which he later gave vent in his historical 
works. In 78 Cicero attended the school of Posidonius, to 
whom he often pays tribute in his writings, although the 
philosopher declined to patronize and edit Ciccro’s Greek 
account of the conspiracy of Catiline. Another famous 
visitor of Postdonius was Pompey, who met him twice, 
after defeating the pirates and on his return from the 
East. Posidonius was such an enthusiastic supporter of 
Pompey that he devoted a separate treatise to the narra- 
tive of Pompey's eastern campaigns; it was from this that 
Strabo drew his strongly rationalistic explanation of the 
work of Moses as a Jewish lawgiver. ‘he wars of Pompey 
seem to have been dealt with by Posidonius as an appendix 
to his Histories, the fifty-two books of which started from 
the point where Polybius left off, and included the history 
of the Eastern and Western peoples with whom Rome 
had come into contact, from about 146 n.c. to the dictator- 
ship of Sulla. The meagreness of the fragments, which we 
owe chiefly to the learned curiosity of Athenaeus, makes 
a reconstruction impossible. But the fuct that his work 
exercised a widespread and lasting influence 1s suflicicnt 
to give us an idea of Posidonius’ literary skill as well as 
of his accuracy and matter-of-factness. Sallust, Caesar, 
‘Tacitus, and Plutarch were respectively dependent on 
Posidonius for the conception of history, for the ethno- 
logy of the Gauls and of the Germans (whom Posi- 
donius probably did not distinguish from the Celts), and 
for the history of Marius and Marcellus; while the so- 
called universal historians (e.g. ‘Tiumagenes, Trogus, 
Diodorus) did not hesitate to borrow even his doctrine of 
the unity of history, symbolized by the ‘cosmopolis’, or 
city of God, in which, ruled ever as it is by Ilis provi- 
dence, all human beings have a share (see HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
GREEK, § 7). In his Histories, which were biased in favour 
of the mubilitas, and consequently strongly opposed to the 
Gracchi and the equestrian party, let alone the ‘indepen- 
dent’ Greeks, and their supporter Mithridates, Posidontus 
amed at showing that the Roman Empire, embracing as 
it did all the peoples of the world, embodied the com- 
monwealth of mankind and reflected the commonwealth 
of God, to which deserving statesmen and philosophers 
were to be admitted after the fulfilment of their earthly 
tusk. This theory Cicero expounds in his Sommum 
Scipionts, which ts indisputably based upon the ideas of 
Posidonius or cognate thinkers. The Histories of Posi- 
donius must therefore be considered as the complement 
and the practical application of his philosophical system. 
He thus vindicated Roman imperialism, which less civil- 
ized peoples were forced to accept, or rather to welcome, 
tor the sake of their own improvement, while at the same 
time he gave a practical illustration of the doctrine of 
continual communion and mutual sympathy between the 
world of God and the world of man. According to Posi- 
dontus the end und destiny of the human race are exactly 
reflected in the vicissitudes of history. Political virtue, 
therefore, consists in turning humanity back to its state 
of prchistori innocence, m which philosophers were the 
Jawgivers and instructors of their fellow men and acted 
as intermediaries between the world of matter, in which 
men are compelled to live, and the world of God, from 
which alone law-abiding morality can spring. Thus 
politics and ethics are onc, and any form of moral or 
political actrvity becomes a religious duty, by fulfilling 
which man frees himself and acquires knowledge of the 
gifts of the spirit, which enable him to enjoy a superior 
form of existence after death. Since the God of Posidonius 
is the creator neither of matter nor of soul, the latter can- 
not be considered immortal in itself. But since it is com- 
posed of the same substance as the heavenly bodies, it 
escapes from the human prison and returns to the sub- 
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lime abode whence it originally came. Posidonius, more- 
over, introduced heroes and daemons as intermediary 
beings between man and God, in whose eternity they 
have a share. ‘heir power and influence over earthly 
creatures is manifested ın visions, divination, and oracles. 
The harmony which Posidonius observed ın the world of 
man he discovered no less in nature. T'o prove that the 
same laws and processes were at work in both worlds, he 
devoted himsclf to scientific research. His study of 
primitive cultures led him to establish the principle that 
the present condition of semi-civilized peoples reflects 
the original stage of culture amony those now civilized. 
His travels and observations enabled him to prove the 
connexion between tides and the phases of the moon, 
and to give an accurate description of the life and currents 
of the ocean. Nor was he merely a theorist; some im- 
portant achicvements witness his practical shall. For 
instance, he calculated the circumference of the earth, 
constructed a sphere, and drew a map. He showcd also 
a lively interest ın poetry, rhetoric, lexicography, geo- 
metry, etc. See also METEOROLOGY. 

The contemporaries of Posidonius were more im- 
pressed by his personality and the width of his interests 
than by his system. Ilis influence has often been over- 
emphasized, but ıt ought by no means to be under- 
estimated. Although it is uselessly dangerous to attempt 
to rebuild his system by a mere mechanical spoliation of 
Lucretius, Cicero, Manilius, Seneca, and Pliny the Elder, 
n cannot be seriously doubted that they as well as Virgil 
and the historians were largely dependent upon Posi- 
domus. In the history of ancicnt thought he can be com- 
pared to no one but Aristotle. As Aristotle forms the 
epilogue ot the culture of classical Greece, so Posidonius 
collected the heritage of the Graeco-Roman civilization, 
or shaped ıt afresh, bequeathing to the Renaissance the 
legacy of the Hellenistic age. 

''LXTS. Apart from l. Dake's antiquated edition, no collection of 
the jragments of Posidonius is available, except tor the passages trom 
hia historical works, which have been edited, with an cxhauative 
commentary, by F. Jacoby, FGrH n, no, 47. 

Moprvan Lirkkatumbe. KR. Rembardt, Poserdumus (1921); Kosmos u. 
Sympathie (1926); P über Ursprung u. Enta tung (920); 1 Heme- 
mann, F. metaphysische Schriften (2 vols , 1921, 1928), O. Rudberg, 
Forsch. z. P (1918), M. Lathanque, La Philowphiu de Posulomus d' 
Apamer (19604), M. Pohlenz, Al Schr (1965), 1. 140 tĦf.; EL Seras- 
burger, JRS 1965, 40o A detuled bibliography iw given in K. 
Praechter's appendix to Uchberweg’s Grundins 1Y. 150 A andin PW 
s.v. (1953), 559 íl. P.'l. 


POSSESSIO. Classical Roman law made a sharp 
distinction betwecn ownership (see DOMINIUM) and posses- 
sion. Ownership is the right to a thing, irrespective of 
whether the owner has any control or enjoyment of it; 
possession 1s, essentially, the control of a thing irrespective 
of whether the possessor has any right to it. A thief there- 
fore has possession. Possession 1s u ‘fact’ in the sense that, 
m principle (though the principle was increasingly 
stretched), it lasts only so long as the control continues, 
whereas ownership, which ts a right and not a ‘fact’, may 
come into existence or continue without any physical 
control. Possession 1s a fact, however, to which the praetor 
affords protection by interdicts (see LAW AND PROCEDURE, 
ROMAN, II. 11), though only within narrow limits. The 
possessor can (broadly) recover or retain his possession 
against any person interfering with it, provided that he 
has not himself obtained possession from that person by 
force, secretly, or by grant at will (vi, clam, precario). If 
therefore a thing is taken froma thief, the thicf can recover 
possession, provided that the taker 1s not the person from 
whom the thief himself took it (irrespective of whether 
that person is the owner or not). If the thing passes from 
the dispossessor into the hands of a third party, the thief 
cannot recover possession. For possession 1s protected 
only against the immediate dispossessor: against any 
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subsequent holder the claim must be by vindicatio (q.v.). 
(In classical law this is subject to a limited exception in 
the case of movables.) While possession is essentially the 
control of a thing, ıt must (usually) be an exclusive control 
in the manner of an owner. A tenant (conductor, colonus), 
a borrower, a depositve (see CONTRACT, ROMAN LAW OF), 
did not have possession; nor did a usufructuary (see 
SERVITUTES). 

The possession considered above (interdict-possession) 
is usually termed in legal writings simply ‘possessio’. 
Control not amounting to possessio (us by a tenant) 15 
sometimes called ‘possessio naturalts’ (more commonly 
‘possessio’ 18 avoided by the use of ‘tenere’, ‘morari in 
fundo’, ctc.). “Possessto civilis’ (by contrast with interdict- 
possession which ts a product of the tus honorarium: see 
FDICTUM, TUS CIVILE) 1s that possession which has the other 
qualities necessary for usucapio (see DOMINIUM), though 
occasionally possessto creilis may be in one person and 
interdict-possession in another (e.g. pledgor and pledgee: 
see SECURITY), 

‘he interdictal protection of possession probably 
originated im the case of holding of land, and perhaps of 
ager pubhicus (q.v.) (cf. Festus, s v. ‘:possessiones’) or of the 
land of a great landowner held by grant at will (precarium) 
by a chens (q.v.). Here ownership was impossible or 
inappropriate, and yet it would be inconvenient to deny 
to the holder (as to an ordinary tenant) any direct protec- 
tion against an imterloper. (See also EMPUYTEUSIS. ) 

In the post-classical law the distinction between owner- 
ship and possession was blurred, but it was restored in 
the law of Justinian. 


P Bonfante, Corso di diritto romano in, 2 (1928), iu (1923); M. 
Kaser, Argentum u. Resitz on alt. ròm Recht (1956); M. Lauria, 
Posu vuonies (1953), E Levy, West Roman Vulgar Law, The Law of 
Property (1951), and see under LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, I. B N. 


POSSESSION. That a human being might become 
possessed by a supernatural power was a fairly common 
ancient behet. ‘The cffect might be a prophetic frenzy, 
asan the case of the Pythia (cf. APOLLO); such a person 
was cfeos, Tt might also be some ternfying disease, 
as epilepsy (Iippoc. De morbo sacro, especially 592 f. 
Kühn). Or ıt might be insanity, the victim was then 
commonly said dauorav, as Aesch. Sept. 1001, Or Karo- 
dayiovar, as Dinarchus, 1. 91. Latin called him larva- 
tus or cerritus, possessed respectively by the Larvae or 
Ceres, e.g. Plaut Men. 890. Later, under oriental in- 
fluence (ct., c.g., the numerous references to demoniacs 
in the N.T.), the belief grew stronger and commoner, 
and mentions of magical cures and the activity of 
exorcists, pagan and Christian, are extremely frequent. 


Juhus Vambornino, ‘De antiquorum daemonismoa’ (1909; RGV V 
vn p, T.K Oesterreich, Possession (1970), 150 th. Hl. J. R. 


POSTAL SERVICE. Classical Greece knew no organ- 
ized postal systern. Cities maintained their own ships and 
messengers (Nuepoðpopo) for official mail. These men 
(the best known 1s Pheidippides) were highly trained and 
probably tormed associations. Jn the Persian Empire 
(probably following Assyrian precedents) the State main- 
turned a relay service, with couriers and horses stationed 
at intervals along the royal roads. The system (culled 
by Greeks ayyapyov) seems also to have been used for 
the transport of the King and officials, and costs had to be 
borne, and services provided, by the population (sce 
Rostowzew [= RostovtzelfT], Klio 1906, 249). Reorganized 
by Antigonus J, it continued under the Seleucids and 
(in the East) under the Romans. T'he Ptolemies retained 
the transport system for officials and improved that for 
mail (Preisigke, Kio 1907, 241). ‘There was an express 
post, arranged in a chain of stations and transporting 
mail by means of horses provided (as a liturgy, commut- 
able for a tax) by colonists liable for mounted service. For 
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slower mail there were stations employing large numbers 
of runners, under a postmaster, and a camel service for 
parcels. All these—maintuined by the population—-were 
strictly for public use. Private mail went by private 
messengers; but officials of the public system tended 
(despite official fulminations) to entrust their private 
items to it, and they were not above being ‘persuaded’ to 
accept other people’s. 

2. Under the Roman Republic tahellari (q.v.) were em- 
ployed, and those of the State and of the publican (q.v.) 
might carry mail for important men. Augustus (sce Suet. 
Aug. 49. 3) found a system for the transport of both 
persons and mail (the two were never clearly separated) in 
existence in the eastern provinces, particularly in Egypt. 
In Italy and the West he first organized a relay system 
of messengers (iuvenes of military age), then apparently 
changed the whole system into one of relay stations 
providing horses and carriages, no doubt modelled on 
what he found in the East: in this way a single messenger 
could cover the whole distance (adding supplementary 
news by word of mouth). ‘Vhough the main purpose and 
organization of the cursus publicus was military, it could 
now also be used for official transport. The population 
had to bear the cost and provide services. This vehiculatio 
soon proved a major burden (ILS 214: Claudius), from 
which Nerva freed Italy. Trajan (at the latest) created a 
post a vehiculis (later praefectus vehiculorum) and Hadrian 
(S.H.A. 1. 7. 5) relieved local magistrates of personal 
responsibility for requisitions, of which—under central 
control —a manceps (q.v.) took charge. Under the Seven, 
with the development of the annona (q.v.—a tax ın kind), 
the system was reorganized: the postal service was ex- 
tended to transport its proceeds, but (.:t some time, and 
at least in some provinces) the wehiculaiio was discon- 
tinued. Henceforth the service quickly expanded and 
ofeials multiplied. It was used for troop movements, 
which took advantage of the manstunes along the roads, 
and these were joined to storchouses tor the annona, Whe 
burden on the population on the whole increased, and a 
postal tax seems to have spread again later. A slower 
system of heavy transport by ox-drawn vehicles (the 
cursus clabularis) took its place beside the cursus velox, and 
in the Late Empire there wus further rcorgunization. 

Diplomata (licences) to use the service were strictly 
controlled. Governors had to justify the use they made of 
them (cf. Pliny, Ep. 10. 120) and equestrian officers were 
not allowed to take liberties (as young Pertinax found 
out: S.H.A. 8. 1. 6). But abuses were difficult to prevent. 
as Claudius (see above) complained. Messages were at 
first carried by imperial tabellarit (organized in military 
fashion), but in important cases by trusted soldiers, 
especially the Emperor’s speculatores. In the second cen- 
tury a related corps, the frumentaru (and after Diocletian 
their successors, the agentes in rebus, q.v.), took over the 
service, combining the carrying of confidential messages 
with the work of a secret police (q.v.). The mansiones were 
amalgamated with the army guardposts (sfattones) that 
had from an early time existed at important points along 
the roads, and soldicrs took over their management from 
the mancipes. 

Couriers travelled, on an average, about 50 miles a day; 
but urgent news could be carried at high speeds: that of 
the revolt of the Rhine army was carried to Galba in 
about nine days, i.e. at a rate of over 150 miles a day, over 
the Alps in tnid winter. 


PW, s.vv. ‘Cursus publicus', ‘Nachrichtenwesen’; E. ] Holmberg, 
Zur Gesch. d Cursus Pubhicus (1933); H. G. PAaum, Le Cursus 
Publicus sous le Fuut-Empire romain (Mém. Acad. Insc. 1940). ET 


POSTLIMINIUM. The legal position of a Roman 
citizen captured by the enemy was similar to that of a 
slave, but his rights remained in suspense. By virtue of the 
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tus postliminu, which was said to be moribus constitutum, 
the captive after his return recovered with his freedom 
all his former rights just as if he had never been captured 
by the enemy. ‘The principle applied to rights, but not to 
‘facts’, Le. to legal relationships which required for their 
existence some physical manifestation. Such relationships 
did not revive automatically, but had to be physically 
resumed. ‘hus dominium (q.v.) revived automatically, 
possessio (q.v.) did not; nor did marriage (but this rule 
was altered by Justinian). If the captivus died in captivity, 
he dicd a slave; but a Lex Cornelia (of the dictator Sulla) 
preserved the validity of his will by the fiction that he 
died a citizen. This so-called fictio legis Corneliae was 
applied to successions on intestacy and further extended 
in the post-classical law. 

The zus postlimintt was applied also to certain things 
important in war (slaves, ships, horses used im military 
service, etc.) and land, which fell into the enemy's hand 
during war and were subsequently recovered by their 
owner. 


L. Mitteis, Rom. Privatrecht (1908), 192 B , J. Imbert, Posthimimum 


(1944); L. Amtrante, Captivitas e postlimimium (1950); I. Kruger, 
‘Captıivus redemptus’, Sav. Zeitschr. h (1931), 203 tf; E. Levy, 
‘Captivus redemptus’, CPA. 1943, 159 fF. ( - Bull. Ist. dir. rom. 
1951). A. B.; B. N. 


POSTUMIUS (1, PW 63) TUBERTUS, AvLus, per- 
haps magister equitum in 434, he was appointed dictator 
in 431 by his son-in-law Cincinnatus, and won a notable 
and undoubtedly historical victory over the Aequi on the 
Algidus (traditionally on 19 June), but details of the 
campaign, which closely resembles that of Cincinnatus 
in 458, must be rejected. O. Hirschfeld (KI. Schr. 1913, 
246 f.) has wrongly assumed that the legend of Cincin- 
natus grew out of the story of Postumius. 


Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 571 f., 576 F. P. T. 
POSTUMIUS (2, PW 55) MEGELLUS, Lucius (cas. 
I, 305 n.c.; IT, 294; HIL, 291). The victories over the 
Samnites, which tradition assigns to his two first consul- 
ships, were probably reverses. His alleged triumph ‘de 
Samnitibus Etrusceisque’ in 294 18 an anticipation of that 
of 291; he was not in Etruria. In 291 he helped to end 
the Third Samnite War by storming Venusia. Ile is said 
to have ‘triumphed’ and to have been fined for using 
military labour on his own land. When sent to Tarentum 
in 282 to demand restitution, he was insulted. 


E. T. Salmon, Sammum and the Samnites (1967), 249 IT. H. EL S. 
POSTUMIUS (3. PW 31) ALBINUS, Autus, Roman 
senator and historian, praetor in 155 B.C., consul in 151, 
commissioner for the settlement of Achaca in 146, and an 
enthusiastic philhellene, wrote a history of Rome from 
its origins, in Greek. Pragmatic ın treatment, it belongs 
to the senatorial tradition, Cato mocked his apology for 
his Greek (Gell. 11. 8. 2), but Polybius, if grudgingly, 
recognized his culture and influence (Polyb. 39. 1) and, 
though his excessive philhellenism and wordiness of- 
fended the older Romans, Cicero praises him as ‘disertus’ 
(Brut. 81). References to a poem and to his de aduentu 
Aeneae may point to one work; Macrobius’ reference 
(3. 20. 5) may, but not necessarily, indicate a Latin 
version of his history. 


Peter, HR Rel. i. conv, 53, FGrH ni C, 881 ff. Scullard, Rom. Pol. 
238, 249. A. H. McD. 


POSTUMIUS (4, PW 45) ALBINUS, Spurius, as 
consul in 1ro B.C. renewed the war with Jugurtha (q.v.) 
after Bestia’s treaty and left his brother Aulus in charge 
when he went to Rome to hold elections. Aulus was de- 
feated and his army was sent under the yoke (early 109). 
Spurius, returning as proconsul, failed to repair the 
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disaster, was superseded by Metellus (q.v. 6) and con- 
victed by the tribunal sct up by Mamilius (q.v. 3). 
E. B. 


POSTUMUS, Marcus Cassianus (PW 1) LatIn«us, 
left in military command on the Rhine by Gallienus, when 
he set out to crush Ingenuus in Moesia, quarrelled with 
Silvanus, Praetorian Prefect and guardian of the young 
prince, Saloninus, in Cologne (a.b. 259). He put both 
guardian and prince to death, and established himself as 
independent emperor in Gaul; both Spain and Hritain 
adhered to him. He abetted the revolt of Aurcolus ın 268, 
but had himsclf to mect the revolt of Lachanus in Mogun- 
tiacum (Mainz). He took the city, but was murdered by 
his own troops when he forbade the sack, 

Postumus successfully defended the Rhine frontier 
against German invasion. His usurpation weakened 
central authority, but saved the West. H. M. 


POTAMON (1), a rhetor of Mytilene (c. 75 B.C.—A.D. 
15), undertook embassies on behalf of his city to Rome to 
Caesar (47 and 45) and Augustus (26), and was much 
honoured at Mytilene. He wrote on Alexander, on 
Samian Iloroi, and a epi treAetou pyropos which was 
perhaps a counterpart to Cicero’s Orator. 


FO H 147. M. Rostovtzeff, JRS 1917, 30 ff ; Pearson, Lost 
Histories of Alexander, 248 H. H. EL S. 


POTAMON (2) of Alexandria, probably of the time of 
Augustus (31 B.C. -A.D. 14), founder of the Eclectic school. 
Ile attempted without much originality or consistency 
to combine Platonic and Peripatetic tenets with the Stoic 
creed (Diog. Lacrt. prooem. 21). ‘The school had little 
inHuence. 


Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen m. 14. 639-41. 


POTIDAEA, a Corinthian colony, founded c. 600 n.c. 
for trade with Macedonia and along the line of the later 
Via Egnatia. It struck coins from c. 550 B.c. A strongly 
fortified port, ıt withstood a siege by Artabazus (480— 
479). Itjomed the Delian League; but its connexion with 
Corinth, which supplied its annual chief magistrate, 
rendered it subject to Athens. After an increase of 1ts 
tribute to fifteen talents (434 B.C.) it revolted (432), but 
although it received help from Pecloponnesus ıt was re- 
duced ın 430. Athenian cleruchs occupied the site until 
404, when ıt passed to the Chalcidians. It was recovered 
by Athens 1n 363 and received another cleruchy in 361; 
but in 356 ıt fell into the hands of Philip 11 of Macedon. 
It was perhaps destroyed in the Olynthian War (348); 
but it was refounded by Cassander under the name of 
Cassandreta (c. 316). 

J. A. Alexander, Potidaea (U.S.A. 1963). 


POTTERY. Neolithic pottery, the earliest in Greece, 
may go back before 5000 B.c., and varieties of it have been 
found in many parts of Greece, including the Cyclades. 
The pottery is hand-made, its surface burnished and the 
colour black or red-brown. On the mainland, painted 
ware has been found, and in later Neolithic, linear and 
spiral patterns on white are known. The main Neolithic 
sites are in northern Greece. 

2. In the early Bronze Age the dark clay ware is fol- 
lowed by painted fabrics, dull dark on light ground. In 
Crete there 1s a change (c. 2300 B.C.) to light-on-dark 
painted ware, which continues throughout the Middle 
Minoan period. The potter’s slow wheel is introduced, 
probably from Asia (c. 2100 B.C.), soon followed by the 
quick wheel. In the Late Minoan Age the dark-on-light 
technique returns, with a naturalistic style embracing 
floral and marine subjects. The Cyclades and Mainland 
favour the dark-on-light style throughout. On the Main- 
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Jand an intrusive ‘Minyan ware’ appears c. 2000 B.C. of 
grey clay, wheel-made, the shapes recalling metal work. 
After 1400 B.C. ‘Mycenaean pottery’ predominates, with 
Justrous brown ornament on buff, based mainly on Late 
Minoan; the pottery, found over a wide arca, is remark- 
ably uniform, the main shapes being the kylix, stirrup- 
yar, and ‘Palace style’ jar. Later the designs grow stylized, 
and in the sub-Mycenaean age are reduced to geometric 
elements. 

3. In the twelfth century, Protogcometric pottery, 
developing from sub-Mycecnacan, 1s made in Athens, 
austere and precise with concentric circles balanced by 
arcas of black. About goo n.c. the Geometric style emerges 
with meander and zigzag pattern in horizontal bands, the 
shapes well proportioned. Of the local schools which 
produced this ware, Athens was the most important, and 
towards the end of the period figured scenes, convention- 
ally drawn, became the focus of the artusts’ interest. 

4. Inthe late eighth century the Geometric style passes 
into the Orientalizing, as the result of Closer acquaintance 
with Eastern art. The decorative repertory 1s enriched 
by floral patterns, animals, winged monsters, etc., which 
replace the Geometric patterns in the horizontal bands. 
Experiments in techmque—outline drawing, incised 
lines, polychromy— are found, the human figure 1s drawn 
with increasing naturalism, and mythological representa- 
tions begin. ‘The local styles are again clearly distin- 
guished; the seventh century sees the high-water mark 
of the Island and East Greek schools; the chief Mainland 
fabrics ate the Atheman (prote-Attic), proto-Corinthian, 
and Lacoman. 

§- By 600 Athenian potters had substantially evolved 
the Attic black-tizured style, and the sixth century sees 
the gradual assimilation of other local styles to this, T'he 
chicf shapes are the kylix and the amphora, both syn- 
tactically effective, In black-figure the design is laid in 
dark paint, improved to the brilliant black Attic glaze, on 
the reddish buff clay , inner markings are made by incised 
lines; white is used tor the flesh of women, red for men's 
beards and har, ete. T'he decorative patterns are reduced, 
and the field of the vase occupied by a mythological or 
other subject. 

6. About 530 Athens introduces a new technique, the 
red-figured, im which the decoration ts left in the ground- 
colour and the background filled with black ; inner details 
ate rendered im thin glazed lines; accessory colours are 
sparingly used im the fifth century. In this style greater 
treedom of drawing was possible, and the artists pass 
{rom archinre stiffness to the classic style of the mid fifth 
and to the free style of the late fitth century. The vases of 
the fourth century are characterized technically by greater 
use of accessory colours and gilding. A subsidiary Attic 
fabric of the fifth century 1s the ‘white-ground’ ware, m 
Which the background 1s white, with designs im black 
glaze at first, later in matt polychrome; these vases were 
miunly used tor sepulchral purposes. 

7. Throughout the Archaic and Classical periods, 
black and banded vases were produced side by side with 
figured ware, mainly the same shapes but in different 
volume. Coarser clay is used for the kettles, ovens, and 
braziers of Greek homes. ‘Two other classes of pottery 
aie the large jars for transporting wine, and the pithor 
for storage. 

8. By 300 n.c. Attic red-figured vases are no longer 
made, but the small black vases continue into ITelenistic 
times as cheap substitutes for metal vases. Painted vases 
are mainly secondary to those with relief decoration. 
Sometimes moulded reliefs are added to wheel-made 
vases; in other fabrics the vase 18 thrown 1n a mould, as in 
the hemispherical ‘Meygarian bowls’, the most widespread 
Hellenistic fabric. In this period the black ground-colour 
inherited from Athens is modified in East Greece into 
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red or bronze, and from this develops the terra sigillata 
(q.v.), the standardized fine pottery of Roman umes. 

9. Italian pottery of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages is 
mainly of the dark-clay Mediterranean type; painted 
wares, dark on light, occur sporadically in the south and 
have been compared with the wares of the Balkan pen- 
insula. In the early Iron Age the hand-made dark-clay 
ware (‘impasto’) continues in several local styles; among 
them the Latin, characterized by its funerary ‘hut-urns’, 
and the Villanovan of Tuscany and Bologna, with biconical 
urns and incised geometric decoration. The ‘bucchero’ 
of Etruria (700- 500) 1s also dark-clay ware, but wheel- 
made, with polished black surface; carly decoration 15 
incised, later decoration 1s ın rehef. Painted wares 
imitating the contemporary styles of Greece appear on the 
west coast ubout 700, and by 525 the native pottery ıs 
largely displaced by Greek (mainly Attic) imported vases 
and local copies. There are independent schools of 
pottery in Apulia which, while borrowing the painted 
technique from Greece, remain barbaric in style. The 
Italian red-figured style begins in south Italy about 440, 
perhaps introduced by immigrant Athenian potters. 
There are five mam schools in the fourth century: 
Apulian, Lucanian, Campanian, Paestan, and Sicilian. 
Size and elaboration are hallmarks, and production 
continucs into the third century. Etruria gains its main 
inspiration irom Attic models. 

10. Inthe Hellenisuc period Apulia and Campania are 
the chief areas of production. Light-on-dark painted ware 
and vases with applied reliefs are the main fabrics. Alexan- 
dria was the principal source of inspiration, and Italy long 
remained untouched by the East Greek expesiments in 
red glazes and moulded wares; alter 30 B.C., however, it 
took the Jead in these with the appearance of Arretine 
ware (see TERRA SIGILLATA). 

11. Apart from terra sigillata, the pottery of the Roman 
East 1s mamly plain earthenware, though moulded vases 
of the second to third century are not unknown. ‘There 
is much variety over the Roman Empire, m shape, 
technique, and decoration, reflecting the mtermixture 
vf Roman and native. 

Neolithie: FP. Schachermeyr, Das dydische Neolithikum (1964). 
Mycenaean A FPurumark, The Mycenaean Pottery (1941) Greek 
painted pottery: see VASP-PAINTING. Protegeometric V. R. d'A. 
Desborough, Protogeometric Pottery (1952). Shapes G M. A. 
Richter and M. J Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases (1935); 
E A. Lane, Greek Pottery O48). Uses B A. Sparkes and L Taloun, 
Pots and Puns of Classical Athens (1958). Black and plam: H. A. 
Sparkes, Aheman Agora au, 1009. Nalonsnc. H. A. Thompson, 
Hesp. 1934, yu ft] Relhef wares: Fo Courbv, Lios Vases precs d 
reliefs (1922) “Vechniques: G. M. A, Richter, The Craft of Atheman 
Pottery (19243); R Hampe and A Winter, Bet Jopfern und Topferin- 
nen in Kreta, Messenen und Zypern (1902); |. V. Noble, DecAmiques 
of Painted -Altne Pottery (1905) Karly Itahan F E Peet, The Stone 
and Bronze Ages in Italy (1909), CVA Veidclberg 2 (24) (1903); 

keratrom, Der geometrisi he Stil in Italien (1644). Roman R J. 
Charleston, Roman Pottery (1955), H. S. Robinson, Pottery of the 
Roman Penod, chronology (Athenian Agora v, 1059). Etruscan, J) D. 
Heazley, Ptruscan Vase-Pamtiny oA: General- Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum (conunuing); Handbuch der Archavlogre (Continuing). 

F. N. P.; B. A. S, 


PRAEFECTURA means an assize-town in Roman 
territory. When Capua became a semi-citizen mumcipium 
(q.v.), prefects delegated by the praetor urhanus were 
occasionally sent there to assist in judicial rearrangements 
consequent upon the grant of cavitas sine suffragio. ‘The 
practice spread later to all other municipia and also to 
oppida and concthabula in the arcas of full-citizens (see 
CITIZENSIIIP, OPPIDUM), and became annual. The prae- 
fecti did not replace but assisted the local authorities of 
municipia; in oppida civium Romanorum they were some- 
times the only senior judicial authority. In Campania 
after the abolition of local autonomy following the revolt 
of 215-211 B.C. anew set of annual praefectz, minor magis- 
trates elected at Rome, were instituted to take sole charge 
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of local jurisdiction. Elsewhere the old system prevailed 
down to the Social War, but was not extended to the 
municipalities then incorporated. Between 89 and 44 B.C. 
the surviving praefecti were abolished and the praefecturae 
assimilated to municipia, though the ancient title some- 
tunes remained in use. 


See the bibhography under SOCH, MUNICIPIUM. 


PRAEFECTUS. Before the Social War each ala 
sociorum had six praefecti, three of whom were Roman 
ofhicers. In Caesar's armies praefecti were the commanders 
of cavalry contingents. Under the Principate pruefects 
were ofhcers of equestrian rank. From the time of Nero 
onwards the regular equestrian career was that of the tres 
militiae—praefectus cohortis, tribunus militum, praefectus 
alae, 

Praefecti also commanded the Praetorians, vigiles, and 
the imperial fleets of Ravenna and Misenum; the urban 
cohorts were under the praefectus urbi, a senator of 
consular standing. 

The legions in Egypt were commanded by equestrian 
praefecti instead of the normal senatorial legati, and 
Septimius Severus followed this precedent when he 
raised Legiones Parthicae 1-111. Gallienus extended the 
appointment of praefecti. 

The post of legionary camp commandant, praefectus 
castrorum (later pracfectus (castrorum) legionis), was from 
Claudius onwards regularly held by an ex-centurion who 
had reached the rank of primus pilus and was unlikely 
to have further promotion. His duties were purely 
administrative. 

Praefecti also held extraordinary appointments, e.g. 
praefectus lers armaturae; praefectus orae maritimae. 

In the Late Empire praefecti were commanders in the 
limitanei of legions and detachments of legions, voulla- 
tions, alae, numeri, and fleets. 

See also ALIMENTA, ANNONA, FADRI, PRAEFECTUS PRAE- 
TORIO, PRAEFECTUS URDI, PRIMIPILUS, VIGILES, 


J. Suolahts, The Junior Officers of the Roman Army in the Repub- 
lcan Period (1958), 198 ff , L. Buley, Roman Britain and the Roman 
Army (1953), 1331483 G L Cheesman, The Auxilia of the Roman 
imperial .Irmy (1914), 23 i , go tf, Jones, Later Rom. Emp 640. 

H. M. D. P.; G. R. W. 


PRAEFECTUS PRAETORIO. The first practorian 
prefects were appointed by Augustus in 2 B.C. to com- 
mand the Practorians (q.v.). They were regularly two in 
number (occasionally one or threc), and m most cases of 
equestrian rank (invariably so during the second century). 
During their term of office, however, they could receive 
the ornamenta praetoria, or, after 69, the ornamenta 
consularia (see ORNAMENTA). Though a few were well- 
known jurists (see PAPINIANUS, ULPIANUS I, PAULUS 1), 
the great majority remained military men until the 
Guard was disbanded by Constantine in 312 and the 
nature of the office changed. Their positions sometimes 
gave them great personal influence over the l:mperors 
(see SEJANUS, BURRUS, TIGELLINUS, PLAUTIANUS), and oc- 
casionally they were able to play a decisive role at a 
change of Emperor. During the second and third centuries 
they acquired extensive judicial powers; from the time 
of the Severi these included appellate jurisdiction from 
senatorial as well as imperial provinces. In Italy, they had 
general jurisdiction over cases which arose more than 100 
miles from Rome and were beyond the purview of the 
Praefectus Urbi (q.v.). Praetorian prefects helped to 
shape imperial legislation as regular members of the 
Consilium Principis (q.v.). They developed financial 
functions also, since as chief of staff the praetorian prefect 
was responsible for the supply of the armed forces. With 
the growth of the system of requisition in kind the pre- 
fects under Diocletian became the most important finance 
ministers of the Empire. This was the high-water mark 


A. N. S.-W. 
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of their power, for under Constantine they lost their 
military functions. Their areas of responsibility became 
localized, and these eventually became established as the 
four territorial prefectures of the Gauls, Italy, Mlyricum, 
and the East. 

J.-R. Palanque, Essai sur la préfecture du prétoire du Bas-Empire 
(1933), M Durty, Les Cohortes pretoriennes (1938); A. Passerim, Le 
coorti pretorte (1939); L. L. Howe, The Praetorian Prefect Jrom 


Commodus to Diocletian (U.S.A. 1942); Jones, Later Rom. Emp. 
G. R. W. 


PRAEFECTUS URBI. (1) The temporary deputy in 
Rome of the absent king or consuls, not otten needed 
after the institution of praetors, except once a year when 
all regular magıstrates attended the Latin festival on the 
Mons Albanus (q.v.), and so after the institution of (2) 
known as praefectus urbi feriarum Latinarum. The prefect 
had the ımperium (q.v.) and was competent to perform all 
consular functions appropriate to the sphere domi. In 
early umes when he had real responsibility he was usually 
of consular rank; later, men at the beginning of their 
public carcer were chosen. L. Caesar (q.v. 4) represents 
a reversion to the earlier practice. The six prefects of 45 
B.C. Were unique. 

(2) A magistrate instituted by Augustus. After a false 
start with Messalla (q.v. 4) c. 25 B.C., the regular serics 
sccms to have begun with L. Piso (q.v. 6) in a.p. 13. The 
prefect was always a senator, usually of consular rank, and 
served fur a number of years. He was nominally an indc- 
pendent magistrate, with the duty of keeping order in 
the city, and for this purpose had unpernan and the com- 
mand of a standing police force (see COUORI ES URBANAE). 
He also presided m his own court of justice which en- 
crouched progressively upon, and by the third century 
practically superseded, those of the regular magistrates, 
attracting cases originating: both inside and outside Rome 
(excluding, after c. 200, those originating beyond the 
hundredth milestone: see PRAEFECTUS PRAETOWO). The 
office persisted into the later Empire, a separate prefect 
for Constantinople being added in 359. 


Mommsen, Rom. Staatyr. 1. 601 ff., 1B. 1o59 AL (2 rort publ. rom. 
u 4340 ff., v. 301 8.), P-E. Vigneaun, Essar sur lUhistowe de la 
Préfecture urhane a Rome (1806), J Blancher, La Juridu tion cvile 
du Praefectus Urbi (1909), E Sachers, PW xxn (1954), 2502 fl 
(Nachtrage), Cs- Vitucci, Ricerche sulla Praefectura Urbis in etd 
tmperiale (sec. miu), with a list of ptelects (1950); W. Sinnigen, 
The Officaam of the Urban Prefecture during the Later Roman Linpire 
(1957), and Hest. 1959, 97 M; V. J. Cadoux, JRS 1959, 152 ff; A. 
Chastagnol, La Prefectire urbaine a Rome sous le bas Empire 
(1900), Les Fastes de la Prefecture de Rome au bas Empire (1902); 
W. Schnutthenner, Hit. 1902, 83 À. TJC. 


PRAENESTE, modern Palestrina with interesting 
polygonal walls, occupied a cool, lofty spur of the Apen- 
nines (q.v.), 23 miles cast-south-east of Rome. Tradition- 
ally founded ın the mythical period (Verg. Aen. 7. 678), 
it enjoyed by 700 s.c. an advanced, etruscanized civiliza- 
tion. It first appears in history in the fifth century n.c. 
as a powerful Latin city whose strategic site facing the 
Alban Ifills was inevitably attacked by Aequi (q.v.). In 
the fourth century it frequently fought Rome and, after 
participating in the Latin War, was deprived of territory 
and became a etvitas foederata which still possessed ius 
exilu 200 years later (Polyb. 6. 14) and apparently pre- 
ferred its own to Roman citizenship (Livy 23. 19 f). After 
go B.C. Praeneste became a Roman municiptum devoted 
to Marius’ cause, which Sulla sacked (82), transferred to 
lower ground, and colonized with veterans. It rematned a 
colonia m imperial times, famed chiefly as a fashionable 
villa resort and seat of the ancient and oracular sortes 
Praenestinae which Roman Emperors, foreign potentates, 
and others consulted in the huge temple of Fortuna 
Primigenia, perhaps Italy’s largest sanctuary (Polyb. 6. 
11). Its impressive remains belong perhaps to the first 
century B.C.: sweeping ramps carry the edifice up the 
hillside in a series of terraces. 


PRAENESTE 


Praeneste has yielded the earliest specimen of Latin, 
whose peculiarities confirm Iestus’ statement (157, 488 
L.) that Pracnestine Latin was abnormal, a spectacular 
murine mosaic (cf. Pliny, HN 36. 25), and Verrius Flaccus’ 
calendar; Ilaccus probably, and the Greek writer Achan 
certainly, were natives of Pracneste. The Anicu were also 
prominent Pracnestines. 

Strabo 5. 238; Livy 2. 19; 3. 8; 6. 21, a6 f; B. 12 f.; 23. 19 £3 
Diod 16 45, App HC 1. 65 ae Cic Div. 2. 41. D. Randall- 
Maclver, fron dge m Italy (1927); H Hesg, PIW Suppl. vin (1956), 
sv ‘Praeneste’, F. Fasolo and G, Gulbim, Z Santuario della Fortuna 


Premgema a Palestrina (t9050); G. Gulim, Giada del Santuario, ete. 
(1986); P. L. MacKendneck, The Mute Stones Speak (U.S.A 1900), 


iro th. k. T. S5. 
PRAEROGATIVA was the centuria in the comitia 


centurtata (yq.v.) of the Roman people which had the right 
of voting first. In carly times the eighteen centuriae ot the 
knights voted first en bloc; but not later than 215 B.C. the 
right was conferred upon One of the seventy centuriae 
of the first class chosen on cach occasion by lot. Even 
after the introduction of the ballot (see VoLING) the deci- 
sion of the centuria praerogativa was made known before 
the rest of the assembly recorded its vote. According to 
Cicero its inffuence upon the final outcome of the voting 
was very considerable. 


Mommsen, ftom. Staatsr. in’. 290 ff., ag8. E. S.S. 


PRAETEXTATUS (PW 1), VETTIUS AGORIUS 
(c. A.D. 320-84), a resolute opponent of Christianity and 
iriend of Symmachus (q.v. 2), who held many high State 
offices and various priesthoods. Hais epitaph with accom- 
panving poem (CIL vi. 1779 -> Dessau 1259; Carm. 
eper. 111) 1s Of interest in showimg how a synthesis of 
pagan cults was attempted in face of the common enemy, 
Chnstianity. Like other antichrisuans, he was attached 
both to plulosophy (cf. Macrob. Sat. 1. 24. 21) and to the 
ancient writers: he produced a Latin version of The- 
mustius’? adaptation of Aristotle’s 2dnma/ytics and assisted 
inthe purification of the teats of Latin authors. 

Th W J. Nicolaas, Practextatus (Dutch diss., 1940); P. Lam- 
brechis, Op de Greny tan Heidendom en Christendom, Het Crafyhrift 
ran [Vettius e Poon Fabia deoma Paulina (1955), A. Monughano, 


Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the gth Cent. (19063) 
A. H.-W. 


PRAETOR (ctymologicilly connected with prae-ire, ‘to 
lead’, ‘to precede’) was ot ywanally the name borne by the 
two eponymous Roman magistrates who later (possibly 
tow:nds the end of the fourth century) officially assumed 
the name of consul (q.v.). The praetor’s close connexion 
with military affairs is shown by the use of the adjective 
praetontus m such expressions as practorium, cohors prae- 
toria, and porta praetoria, and by the Greek translation of 
praetor as atpatyyos. In 366 u.c., however, a further 
practor (praetor urbanus) was first clected who was not 
eponymous and who was given special responsibility for 
the administration of justice in Rome. He enjoyed and 
sometimes exercised the right of miltary command and 
he had the authority to summon comifia and initiate 
legislation; but he was attended by only six lictors, as 
opposed to the consuls’ twelve, was forbidden to leave 
Rome for more than ten days at a time, and performed 
the consuls’ functions of summoning the Senate and 
supervising the defence of Rome merely during their 
ahsence. The tradition that this new office was one from 
which plebeians were officially excluded until 337 19 
unrehable., 

Rome’s closer relations with foreign Powers led to the 
creation (c. 242 B.C.) of a second praetor, called praetor 
gut inter peregrinos ius dicit (abbreviated to praetor pere- 
grinus), who dealt with lawsuits in which either one or 
both parties were foreigners. ‘The acquisition of overseas 
provinces greatly enlarged the sphere of the praetors 
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activities, so that in 227 D.C. their number was increased 
from two to four, to provide for the government of Sicily 
and Sardinia, and to six in 197 B.C., to administer Spain. 
By exercising the supreme provincial authority, the prae- 
tors became once again military mugistrates, and in fact 
the difference of rank and power between thein and the 
consuls decreased progressively, although the praetor 
urbanus was still subordinate to the consuls. In the second 
century the praetor urbanus and peregrinus dealt chiefly 
with the administration of justice. Sulla, who increased 
the pruetors’ number to eight, prescribed that all of them 
should remain in Rome as judges, or presidents of quae- 
stiones (q.v.), and should proceed to the governorship of 
provinces in the following year by prorogation of their 
office. Sulla’s reform, however, was abolished in the 
Augustan age. 

Although the beneficent influence of the practorship in 
the domain of law continued to make itself felt under the 
Emperors (thanks to the edicts in which it was customary 
for praetors to outline, on entering their office, the main 
principles of their jurisdiction), the practorship neverthe- 
less declined rapidly, and its functions were soon reduced 
to minor jurisdiction, e.g. mn matters relating to guardian- 
ship, the status of hberty, etc., or financial duties, per- 
formed by the praetores aerarii froin 23 B.C. to A.D. 44, 
It eventually became a merely honorary appomtment, the 
main feature of which was that the praetor urbanus had to 
superintend the games provided by him on entering his 
office, to win the favour of the Roman populace. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staato w 1, 193 ff. For the orpins of practor- 
shup see O. De Sanctis, Riv. Frl. tg2y, 1933, E S Staveley, Hist. 


1986, 90 Il, Orlvie, Comin. Lavy a 5, 270 6, A. Monuehano, Qua to 
cont rhuto alla storia degli studi classici (1909), p03 tl. P T, ELS. 


PRAETORIANS. During the last two centuries of the 
Republic generals commonly had a bodyguard or cohors 
praetoria. A permanent corps of nine cohorts was created 
by Augustus in 27 8 €. "Vhree of these were bilk ted about 
the city, the remamder were quartered in near-by Italian 
owns. For a time Augustus kept them under direct 
control, and it was not until 2 B.C. that command was 
entrusted to two praefecti praetorio, 

In a sense Sejanus may be called the real founder of 
the Practorians. Le was made first joint Prefect with his 
father on the accession of Tiberius, and then sole Prefect 
(a.D. 16 or 17). By A.v. ,23 he had succeeded in concen- 
trating the Guard in one large barracks near the Porta 
Viminahs. From this event dates the political importance 
of the Guard and its commanders. 

"The number of cohorts was raised by Caligula to 
twelve. In a.D. 69 Vitellus cashiered the soldiers who had 
supported Otho, and constituted sixteen cohorts, each 
1,000 strong, from the German legions. Vespasian, how- 
ever, reverted to the Augustan figure; a tenth cohort was 
added, perhaps by Domitian, and this number, apurt 
from a possible reduction by Diocletian, remamed un- 
changed till the Practoriins were disbanded by Constan- 
tine in A.D. 312. 

The cohorts have gencrally been thought to have been 
each 1,000 strong, but Durry argues that they were only 
half this size, except under Vitellus, till their establish- 
ment was increased to 1,000 by Septimius Severus. Each 
cohort was commanded by a tribune, who from the time 
of Claudius onwards had regularly been a legionary 
primipilus, tribunus vigilum, tribunus cohortis urbanar. Ue 
might next be appointed prumpilus iterum. The centurions 
of the Guard were of roughly equal rank, apart from the 
two senior, who were the trecenarius and the princeps 
castrorum. 

During the first two centuries, apart from the Vitellian 
episode, the praetorians were recruited from Jtaly and 
the more romanized provinces. A change was made 
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by Septimius Severus, who substituted a new guard re- 
cruited mainly from the Illyrian legions. 

The Praetorians attended the Emperor and members 
of his family at home and abroad. Their length of service 
was fixed in 13 B.C. at twelve years, which was increased 
in 5 B.C. to sixteen years, but since discharges were made 
every other year, many soldiers served tor seventeen 
years. Their pay was at first perhaps 375 denarii a year, 
which was increased to 750 c. A.D. 13, and to 1,000 by 
Domitian, and they received large and frequent donatives. 
On discharge they were granted diplomata. (See DIPLOMA, 
DONATIVUM, SIGNA MILITARIA, STIPENDIUM.) 


M. Durry, Les Cohortes prétortennes (1938); A Passerini, Le coorti 
pretorie (1939). HM D.P’, G.R. W. 


PRAETORIUM denoted a general's tent (Livy 7. 12, 
10. 32; Caes. BCiv. 1. 76) or his staff or council (Livy 
26. 13. 6). [lence comes the porta praetona of Roman 
castrametation (see CAMPS). By an extension of meaning 
praetorium signified the residence of a provincial governor 
(e.g. ILS 2298), a pleasure villa (e.g. Suet. 71b. 39), an 
official road-side rest-house (GIL ui. 6123), or an em- 
peror’s residence (CJL m. 5050). It 1s also regularly used 
for the forces or services of the Praetorian Prefect (CIL 
v. 2837, vin. 9391, etc.). In permanent fortresses or 
forts it is distinguished from the principia, or head- 
quarters building, and clearly refers to the commandant’s 
house, a separate structural entity (Livy 28.25; Tac. Ann. 
1. 44; RIB 1092, 1685-6, 1912). 

Mommsen, Hermes 1900, 447 fi. IL A. R. 


PRASUTAGUS, client king of the Iceni (q.v.) of East 
Anglia, was renowned for his wealth (Tac. Ann. 14. 31). 
His death ın A.D. 60 precipitated the rebellion of his wife 
Boudicea, for the king’s will dividing his property be- 
tween his daughters and Nero in the hope of preserving 
the kingdom was disregarded. S.S F. 


PRATINAS of Phlius (see TRAGEDY § 3) is stated by the 
Suda (s.v.) to have been the first to compose satyric plays; 
and of his fifty plays thirty-two were satyric. He competed 
at Athens about the beginning of the fifth century B.c., 
though the abundance of satyrs on Attic vases after ¢. 520 
B.C. might suggest an carlier date. A fragment of one of 
his satyric plays (Ath. 14. 617 b) attacks the growing 
predominance of the flute accompanunent over the words 
of the dithyramb. His son Aristias won second prize with 
a production of his father’s plays in 467 B.c. (Arg. Aesch. 
Sept.). 

TGF 726 M. Pohlenz, Das Satyrspiel und Pratinas von Phleius 


(19260); Pickard-Cambridge—Webster, Dithyramb+, 17 f, 65 ff ; 
Fr. Brommer, Satyrspiele (1959). A W.P.-C.; D. W. L. 


PRAXAGORAS of Cos (second half of 4th c. B.C.), 
the teacher of Ilerophilus, was numbered by Galen 
among the greatest physicians; the few data preserved do 
not give a clear picture of his achievements. Praxagoras’ 
anatomy was a strange mixture of correct and false 
notions. He recognized the connexion of the brain with 
the spinal cord; on the other hand, he believed that the 
arterics, coming from the heart, taper away and finally 
turn into nerves. Respiration he called, though not the 
cause, yet the re-creating source of the soul, and he con- 
sidered the arteries as air-channels. The discovery of the 
arterial pulse was ascribed to him. Diseases he explained 
by the (eleven) humours, also emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the pneuma (see Steckerl, op. cit. infra); he was 
particularly interested in fevers. His therapy is almost 
unknown; his operation on the ileus is mentioned. 
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‘TEXT. Fragments, C. G. Kühn, Opuscula Academica Medica et 
Philologica n (1828), 128 f ; F. Steckeil, “The Fragments of Praxa- 
goran of Cos and his School’, Philosophia Antiqua viii (Leiden, 1958), 
with K Schubnng, Deutsche Literaturzeitung 1901, 257 ft. Cf also 
Anth. Plan. 16. 273 

LITERATURF. F J). Naumann, Janus (1937); K. Dardong, PW xxii. 2. 
1715. Off. Surgery, K Sudholf, Quellen u. Studien z. Gesch. d Naturw. 
u d. Med. (1933). Dute, about 300 R.C., W. Jaeger, Diokles v Karystos 
(1938), following from later date of Diocles. Cf. Steckerl, op. cit.: 
Bardong, 1735. 18 ff. An older and a younger P. (H. Schöne, RA, 
Mus. 1904, 64), not yet clearly distinguished, L.E 


PRAXIDIKAI, ‘the exactors of justice’; goddesses wor- 
shipped at Hahartus (Paus. 9. 33. 3). "Their temple was 
roofless (ıt ıs common for oaths to be taken in the open 
air) and they were sworn by, but not lightly. They were 
daughters of Ogygus, i.e. ancient Boeotian (Dionysius of 
Chalcis ın Photius, s.v.). In the singular an epithet of 
Persephone (g.v.; Hymn. Orph. 29. 5). H J.R. 


PRAXILLA (f. 451 n.c. (Eusebius~Jerome)), poctess, 
of Sicyon, wrote dithyrambs (fr. 1), drinking-songs 
(Schol. Ar. Vesp. 1239), and hymns, including one to 
Adonis, in which a line was proverbial for its silliness 
(fr. 2, cf. Zenob. 4. 21). 


TEXT. Page, Poet, Mel. Gr. 386-90. C. M. B. 


PRAXIPHANES, Peripatetic philosopher (end of 4th- 
mid 3rd century B.c.). Probably he was born in Mytilene 
and worked in Rhodes. At some time he was publicly 
honoured ın Delos (/G x1. 613). "he few traces of his 
work remaining suggest that he concentrated on 
ypappatceyn and literary criticism. He was involved in 
controversy with the Epicurean Carneiscus on the sub- 
ject of friendship, and also with Callimachus, who wrote 
a book Against Praxiphanes. 


F Webrli, Die Schuledes Aristoteles 1x (1957, frr. and comm ); 
K. O. Bonk, ‘Calimachus and Artoude’, CO 1940, 11 {1 , W Aly, 
PW wu. 176g. ID. J. F. 


PRAXITELES, sculptor, probably son of Cephisodotus 
(q.v. 1), Athenian. Pliny dates 364 B.C., probably by 
Aphrodite of Cnidos. Selected works, (1) dated: 1. Altar 
of Artemis at Ephesus, after 356. 2. Work on Mausoleum, 
after 351 (doubtful). 3. Artemis at Brauron, 346. Accord- 
ing to Studniczka the bronze original of the Artemis of 
Gabu (Winter, KRB 297. 6). 4. Signature from Leuctra, 
about 330. (ul) (Undated: 5. Aphrodite of Cnidos. Marble; 
Lucian describes particularly the face and eyes and the 
setting which showed the front and back view (ef. copy in 
open round temple ın Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli). Recog- 
nized from coins in many copies (ibid. 295. 3—5); frag- 
ment in the British Museum is contemporary. Other 
Aphrodites, including draped Aphrodite of Cos, are 
recorded. A draped Aphrodite in the Louvre is ascribed 
by the copyist to Praxiteles; the Aphrodite of Arles (ibid. 
312. 2) is attributed on style. 6. Hermes with infant 
Dionysus in Heracum at Olympia (ibid. 294. 1-2; 295. 1). 
Marble; original, not copy as recently suggested. Later 
than Cnidian Aphrodite, perhaps 343. 7. Apollo Sauro- 
ctonus (lizard-slayer). Bronze, known from several copies 
(ibid. 294. 3). Early, the head nearer Cephisodotus than 
no. 5. 8. Group of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto with Muses 
and Marsyas on the hase, at Mantinea. Pausanias dates to 
third generation after Alcamenes. "Fhe base has been 
discovered (ibid. 296. 1-3); dated by parallels on vases 
not long after 350. 9. Dionysus, Incbriation, and ‘the 
famous satyr’. Bronze, later in Rome. The Dresden satyr 
(ibid. 297. 7), stylistically near no. 7, may reproduce the 
satyr. The leaning satyr (ibid. 295. 2) reflects a later 
original, perhaps Praxiteles’ satyr in the street of Tripods. 
10. Eros of Thespiae, later in Rome. 11. Eros of Parium, 
Leto in Argos, Artemis in Anticyra are reproduced on 
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coins. 12. Phryne, Praxiteles’ mistress, at Delphi (and 
Thespiae), gilded or golden. 13. Soldier and horse on 
grave at Athens. 14. Niobid group, see under Scopas. 
(i) Attributed. 15. Lead froin Chios in Boston, original 
(bid. 297. 3; attributed from likeness to no. 5 above). 
16. Hermes Farnese, copy (ibid. 294. 4; attributed from 
likeness to no. 6 above). 17. Aberdeen head ın British 
Museum, original; later and heavier than Hermes. 
18. Bronze boy from Marathon (Iappold, pl. y6, 3). 19. 
(Doubttul) Apollo Lyceius, described by Lucian (Anach. 
7). 20. Women from Herculaneum, copies (Winter, KB 
394. 1; probably Demeter and Persephone; attributed 
from likeness to no. 8 above). 21. ‘Eubouleus’ head (ibid. 
297. 2), often considered a Praxitelean original, is prob- 
ably a copy of Leochares’ Alexander (L. B. Harrison, 
Llesp. 1960, 382). 

Praxiteles was thought most successful in marble and 
to excel in representing emotion; he preferred those 
statues which Nicias (q.v. 2) painted. Intimate feeling can 
be appreciated in the surviving originals, nos. 6, 15, 17, 
18. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9, 16, 19 are skilfully composed for 
a single view (no. 5 also for back view). Contrast the 
tudimensionalism of Lysippus. The assumption of an 
earher Praxiteles is uncertain; for Praaxiteles’ sons see 
CEPHISODOTUS (2). 

Overbeck, §25, 1165, 1178, riBo-1, 1188-1300, G E Rizzo, 


Prassitele (1932), C€ Blinkenburg, Andra (1932), R. Carpenter, etc , 
AFArch. 1931, 249, Lippold, Griech, Plastik, 234. T. B. L. W. 


PRAYER. Prayer was quite as prominent in ancient as 
in modern religions, and, then as now, could be formal or 
informal, accompanied by other acts of worship (in this 
case generally sacrifice) or used by itself. For the latter 
our carhest instance 1s Jihad 1. 37 tt., where Chryses 
prays to Apollo with no more ceremony than going away 
by himself to a retired place on the sea-shore, this prob- 
ably for the practical reason that he did not want to be 
overheard by the men he was asking Apollo co injure. Iis 
prayer is formal and contains all the characteristic parts. 
First he addresses the god by complimentary phrases 
(thou of the silver bow’, ‘thou who protectest Chryse 
and holy Cilla, mighty lord of Tenedos’), ending with his 
local title Smintheus. [Te then reminds Apollo of his own 
ucts of picty and finally makes his petition, that the pod 
shall avenge him on the Greeks. But informal prayers are 
common also in and after Llomer; for instance, in Jliad 
7. 179 f „all the Greeks pray to Zeus that the lot may fall 
on one of three leading champions to fight Hector; they 
say sunply Ze marep and then state their request, using 
the amperatival infinitive, common in prayers (cf. e.g. 
Ar. Ran. 886 ff.; here the prayer is accompanied by an 
olfermy of incense). Even liturgies seem to have contained 
such informal petitons, for example the famous Eleusin- 
min ve «ve (Llippol. Haer. 5.7. 34, 87 Wendland), though 
this might be said to be artificial, even rhetorical brachy- 
logy; cf. Schwenn, op. cit. infra, 7 f. Of elaborate formulae 
belonging to classical liturgies we have none left, the 
Surviving specimens, when not literary or fragmentary, 
being late and magical; the most famous is that in the 
ercat Paris papyrus, PGM iv. 486 ff.; cf. A. Dieterich, 
Mithrashturgne (ed. 3, with addenda by O. Weinreich, 
1923); A. D. Nock, JEg. Arch. 1929, 231. 

For Italy we have a considerable amount of material; 
that concerning Rome is handily collected by Appel. 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the official 
prayers is the elaborate accuracy, Itke that of a legal 
document, with which they are phrased. Thus, the 
formula for the consecratio of a hostile city (Macrob. 
Sat. 3.9. 10-11; Appel, op. cit. infra, 14) not only invokes 
the appropriate gods but adds ‘or by whatever other name 
it is lawful to name (you)’, and 1s not content with men- 
tioning the city which is to be destroyed by their help but 
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goes on with ‘which I feel that L am mentioning’, lest 
there should be some other place with the same name. 
‘This savours on the one hand of the meticulosity of 
developed magical formulae, on the other of the exact 
and legalistic spirit of Roman public institutions gener- 
ally; like precautions are taken in other prayers. ‘Nhe rest 
of Italy is represented, in this respect, by the famous 
Tabulae Iguvinae (q.v.; R. S. Conway, Uale Dialects 
(1897), 356 ff.; C. D. Buck, Oscan and Umbrian Grammar 
(1928), 260 ff.). They are hardly less exact and particular 
as to detail than the Roman formulae. Prayets tor 
individual use were similarly formulaic (Cato, Rust. 
134. 2). 

F. Schwenn, Gebet und Opfer (1927); P. J. T. Deckmann, Das 
Gebet ber Homer (1932), Nilsson, GGR P 159, 426. O Appel, 
De Romanorum precationbus (1909); Latte, RR 392. J Rudhardt, 
Notions Jorndamentales de la pensee religieuse dans la Grèce classique 
(1958), 187 tE; E. des Places, ‘Ta Prière cultuclle dans Ja Greece 
anuienne’, Revue des sciences religicuses 1959, 343 LT. ILJ R. 


PRECATIO TERRAE, PRECATIO OMNIUM 
HERBARUM, two short mbic Jitanies to Mother 
‘arth and to All Herbs, probably post-Augustan. 

Text with transi., Duff, Minor Lat Ports. 


PRIAM (J]pianos), in mythology, son of Laomedon, 
(q.v.) and king of Troy at the time of its destruction by 
Agamemnon, In Homer he 1s already an old man, father 
of fifty sons, some by Lecuba (q.v.), the rest by other 
wives or concubines (Thad 24. 495-7). His non-Greek 
name (for the popular but absurd etymology see 11ESIONE) 
and his harem both suggest that some memory at least 
of a real Oriental prince survives into Epic. He is an 
amiable character, tender and considerate to Helen, 
although he disapproves of the war and its cause (Z. 3. 
162 ft.), respected even by his enemies for his faith and 
wisdom (ibid. 1o5 ff., 20. 183), and esteemed by most 
of the gods, including Zeus (though Hera implacably 
hates him (4. 20 ff.) and Athena 1s hardly less hostile), 
because of his prety. He takes part in the treaty (3. 259 fF.) 
and has returned to the city betore it 1s broken (305 ff.). 
He trics to induce Hector to come within the walls after 
the rout of the ‘L'rojans (22. 38 fT.) and after his death 
goes, encouraged by Iris, to ransom his body (24. 159 fi.), 
succeeding by help of Hermes (360 ff.) and by the im- 
pression which his appearance and words produce upon 
Achilles. 

He did not survive the fall of Troy. The account in 
the liu Persis, that he took refuge at the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios in his own palace and was there killed by 
Neoptolemus (q.v. 1), remained classical; its best-known 
telling in surviving literature 1s Virgil’s (Aen. 2. 506 ff.). 
Apart from the above incidents he has no story of any 
account. Jis narne became almost proverbial for a man 
who had known the extreme of contrasting fortunes 
(Arist. Eth. Nic. 11018", Juvenal, 10. 258 ff.). 

Neoptolemus killing Priam at the altar is frequent in 
art from the Corfu pediment of the early sixth century 
on, as a separate scene or as the centre of a Sack of I'roy. 
It ıs often associated with the death of Astyanax (Brom- 
mer, Vasenlisten?, 330 ff.). Priam is also shown coming 
to ransom Hector’s body from Achilles. H J.R.;C.M R. 


PRIAPE(DA, poems in honour of Priapus (q.v.). ‘There 
are Greek poems addressed to him, but the chief Latin 
collection contains eighty-five poems: two attributed to 
Tibullus, probably wrongly (Hiller, Hermes 1883, 343); 
three from the Catalepton (see APPENDIX VERGILIANA); a 
series of eighty pieces (principally hendecasyllabic and 
elegiac) composed under Augustus and collected in the 
first century A.D. The two first of these cighty introduce 
the collection; the third is by Ovid (Sen. Controv. 1. 2. 
22), the rest by unknown authors who show signs of 
Ovid’s influence. 


PRIAPE(IDA 


The subjects are mainly the shameful chastisements 
awaiting thieves, the phallus of the god, the offerings 
presented to him. Clever in versification, lively and some- 
tumes witty in style, they are, with rare exceptions, 
marked by extreme obscenity. 

Other Priapea: Catull. fr. 2; Hor. Sat. 1. 8; Tib. 1. 4; 
Mart. 6. 16, 49, 72, 73; Buecheler, Carm. Epigr. 193, 1504. 


EDITIONS. E. Daehrens, Poet Lut. min. 1. 54 ff.; F. Buecheler, ed. 
minor of Petrunius*, 1904 (86 poems, no. Bo being divided into two). 
Sce F. Buecheler, RA. Mus. 1463, C. Cah, Studi letterari (1898); 
R. S. Radiord, 'Prnapea and Virgihan Appendix’ TAPA 19021; 
R. F. Thomason, The Priapra and Ovid (U.S.A. 1931), M. Coulon, 
La Poesie priapique dans Pantiquite et au moyen age (1932), A E. 
Housman, ‘Practanda’, Hermes 1931, 02 1. C. F., Gaansl J. W. D 


PRIAPUS (IIpianos, Ipiņnros), a god of fertility, 
originally worshipped at Lampsacus on the Hellespont 
and in that neighbourhood. HHis symbol was the phallus 
(q.v.) and indeed he himself may almost be said to have 
been a phallus provided with a grotesque body. It 1s 
clear that his original cult was important, and his local 
mythology connected him with great deities, tor the 
Greek version of the story is that he was the son of 
Dionysus, his mother being either a local nymph or 
Aphrodite (e. the Oriental Great Mother) herself 
(Strabo 13. 1. 12; Paus. 9. 31. 2, who also testifies that he 
was the god most worshipped at Lampsacus). His local 
sacrifice was the uss; since this creature was thought 
of as the embodiment of lust quite as much as stupidity 
in antiquity, we may suppose that the purpose of the 
offcring was to maintain the god's power of pencration 
(aeviological account of the origin of the sacrifice, Ovid, 
Fasti 1. 391 ff.; an ass once brayed and woke a nymph, 
Lotis, who in Met. 9. 348-9 turns into u lotus-Hower 
to escape him. It thus saved her from his attentions. 
He therefore hates asses). In any case, the victim is non- 
Greck, see Frazer on Ovid, Fasti, loc. cit. 

His cult spread to Greece after Alexander, when inter- 
change of ideas, religious and other, between East and 
West was cornmon, though Nilsson, GGR 17. 594 and 
pl. 33. 1, tries to find evidence ior him on a late fifth- 
century Boeotian vasc. It was popular also in the great 
Hellenistic cities, such as Alexandria, and made its way 
in due course to Italy. Greece had by that time outgrown 
most of the more crudely naturalistic worships, and 
Priapus seems to have been found broadly funny rather 
than impressive. He was adopted as a god of gardens, 
where his statuc (a misshapen little man with enormous 
genitals) was a sort of combined scarecrow and guardian 
deity. For poems in his honour see PRIAPE(I)A. 


Hans Herter, De Priapo (1932). H.J R. 


PRIENE, an Ionic city with original Theban connexions, 
situated by the ancient mouth of the Maeander. It con- 
trolled the common sanctuary of the lonic cities at 
Pamiomon; but otherwise 1t was unimportant and it suf- 
fered disastrously in the seventh~—sixth centuries at the 
hands of the Cimmerians, I.ydians, and Persians. ‘he city 
was reftounded ın the mid fourth century at the foot of 
Mt. Mvcuale facing Miletus, on a site dominated by a 
precipitous spur (the Teloncia) which formed its citadel. 
The German excavations of 1895-8 were uniquely suc- 
cessful in revealing the layout of a planned city with 
almost all its essential public buildings, and civic activity 
there in the Hellenistic age is further illuminated by the 
archive of inscriptions that came to light; only the har- 
bours remain to be discovered under the accumulation of 
river silt. Inside the wall circuit, which was skilfully 
draped round the citadel and town, a grid pattern was 
laid out to the points of the compass, with level main 
streets running east-west. The open agora, with the 
market, was centrally placed; und most of the public 
buildings were also set in the central panel of the grid, 
with residential blocks to either flank, Among the interest- 
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ing buildings fitted into the grid are the theatre, old 
gymnasium, and indoor council chamber; irregularly 
sited along the bottom edge of the town was the Hellen- 
istic palaestra (with stadium) which reflects the growing 
importance of the gymnasium as a civic institution. 


T. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Prene, Evgebnisse (1904); F. Hiller, 
Inschriften von Priene (1906); M Schede, Die Ruimen von Priene 
(1934), G Kleiner, PW Suppl. ix, s.v. See also R. b. Wycheiley, 
How the Greeks built Cities (1962), passim. J. M. č 


PRIESTS (iepijs, sacerdotes). In no ancient Greek or 
Italian State was there such a thing as a class or caste of 
priests, and none was under priestly dominance, as was 
often the case, for instance, in Egypt. ‘his does not mean 
that priests had no influence or were not treated with 
great respect, nor that their office could not be hereditary ; 
it results rather from the absence of any cleavage between 
the religious and secular life of the community, under 
normal circumstances at least. Whereas a pricst, despite 
his office, was not generally interdicted from secular 
activities,® a magistrate was usually a priest as a part of 
his official functions, which 1s why, in Greek cities, they 
often wore wreaths, a very common mark of one engaged 
in religious duties, and in Rome all curule magistrates 
wore the praetexta. ‘The pods were, during the classical 
epoch, a sort of superior class of citizens, and their 
servants were not normally cut off from the life of the 
State as a whole, any more than any other class of persons 
whose duties were chicfly directed towards some one part 
of the population, e.g. magistrates who, hke Roman 
aediles and Greek ayuranomo1, had to do mostly with 
traders. 

Furthermore, the executive powers of a priest were 
as a rule narrowly defined. Ile was active chiefly as an 
expert adviser (cf. PONTHEA), and was, for example, in 
sole charge of the conduct of a sacrifice or other piece of 
ritual which fell within his province. Thus, the priestess 
of Athena and no one else superintended the annual ritual 
of the Arrhephoro: (Paus. 1. 27. 3). But the clergy, in 
spite of responsibilities for sanctuare s, did not draw 
upon the public funds for the expenses of ritual; the 
revenues of a temple, usually not very large, were an- 
other matter. We have abundant records of the governing 
body of a State voting the money for sacral purposes, us 
it might for any other; for instance, m Athens, JG" 1 
supp. 66, no. §3 a (SIG 93) shows us the Council and 
People, not any sacral body, making the arrangements 
for some necessary work on a chapel sacred to Codrus and 
other worthies. IG 1. 1 (SG 42), though very fragmen- 
tary, 1s enough to show that innumerable details of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, though of course not the secret 
ritual itself, were in the hands of the Athenian Govern- 
ment. At Rome [vy (22. 10. 1) gives the important 
evidence that according to the highest priestly authority 
of the day, the then pontifex maximus, a ver sacrum (q.v.) 
could not be vowed save by act of the popular Assembly 
(‘iniussu populi uouer! non posse’); accordingly, the vow 
was made ın the form of a bill proposed to and passed 
by the Assembly. The chief pontiff did not even give his 
advice of his own motion, but after consulting his col- 
leagues at the request of a secular magistrate. Even the 
possessions of a temple, though sacred, were not the 
absolute property of the deity, 1n fact at least, though in 
law they sccm always to have been. Thucydides (2. 13. 
3—4) represents Pericles as counting amony the resources 
of the Athenian State the treasures of the various temples 
and even the golden ornaments of the cult-statue of 
Athena, and there 1s good inscriptuonal evidence (e.g. 
IG 1. 32, SIG 91) that even in times of less stress than 
thosc of the Peloponnesian War the State felt at liberty to 


è In Rome, for example, the flamen Diahs very acldom held 
magistracy, cf. Plut. Quaest. Rom. 114 and Rose ad loc., but there 
was no definite prohibition against his doing so; for the pontificate 
of the Emperors see PONTIFEX. 
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‘borrow’ from the gods and, if able, to repay, thus re- 
establishing a reserve fund for emergencies. Since, then, 
the clergy of a State had neither exccutive nor economic 
independence, it is casy to see why they never were 
supreme, 

In private life it seems to have been much the same. 
The average ancient did, indeed, commungle his religion 
with his daily occupations to a considerable extent, and 
hence must on occasion have needed priestly guidance 
in matters of ritual, for instance that of a professional 
diviner to tell him the best day for a marriage, or of a 
pricst of some sort to perform the religious rites needed 
on that and sundry other occasions. But we have only to 
look at’ heophrastus’ sketch of the pictistic man (Charact. 
16, especially &§ 7 and 12) to see that priestly interference 
in the normal household was shght. This man, whose 
forble is gross exaggeration of the religious practices in 
which his more sensible neighbours are rnoderate, con- 
sults the exegetes (q.v.) and poes monthly to the Orphic 
specialists to undergo their rites; we may conclude that 
the ordinary person did such things far less often. 

As to the appointment of priests, ın some cases the 
office was in the hands of a clan or family, as the Fumol- 
pidac at Eleusis, or the Potitu and Pinaru in the cult of 
Ilercules at the Ara Maxima, ‘This presumably 1s the 
result of the rites’ having been origimally domestic or 
clan-worships. Some prests served for life, while others 
were chosen to serve for a single year. Normally, a State 
pricst was appointed in some way by the State, often by 
actual election; in [ellenistic times many priesthoods 
were publicly sold, e.g. SIG 1012 (cf. Nilsson, GGR n. 
74). Some were lucrative, but in later tunes pricsthoods 
were often an expense. ‘he tendency was towards abolish- 
mg rules which confined eligible candidates to any one 
class of citizens, although the restrictions remained ın the 
case of some particularly venerable offices (see HIERO- 
PHANTES); thus, the greater flamens at Rome remained 
patricians. Generally, no ethical tests were tmposcd, 
althouch some few positions were so hedged about with 
restrictions as to enforce at least an outward respectability 
of conduct. 

Private religious organizations, permitted or tolerated 
by the State, and cults confined to a family, clan, or 
other group within the community, had their own rules, 
but these fall outside the scope of this article, For Roman 
proiesthoods, Latte, RER 394 H. H J.R. 


PRIMIPILUS. Under the Principate the centurions of 
the first cohort were, m order of seniority, primus pilus 
(primupilus), princeps, hastatus, princeps posterior, hastatus 
posterior. Fhe prinapilus commanded the leading century, 
and for many there was no further promotion except to 
praefectus castrorum; but a primipilus who was marked 
out for higher ollice could subsequently hold tribunates 
at Rome, in the order tribunus vigilum, tribunus cohortis 
urbanae, tribunus cohortis praetoriae, and then be appointed 
primipilus iterum. As such he served on the staff of the 
legatus, ranking immediately below the tribunus laticlavius, 
and was qualified to receive command of the Egyptian 
legions or a senior procuratorship. See CENTURIO. 


Domuszewsht Dobson, Die Rangordnung des ronuschen Leeres 
(1967), 112 l. Th M. D. P.; G. R. W. 


PRIMUS, Marcus Anronwus (PIF 89), born at Tolosa 
in Gallia Narbonensis c. A.D. 20, was a turbulent and 
ainbitious character—‘strenuusmanu, sermone promptus, 
serendac in ahos inuidiae artifex, discordiis ct seditionibus 
potens, raptor, largitor, pace pessimus, bello non spernen- 
dus’ (Tac. Jfist. 2. 86). Exiled for his share in the forgery 
of a will (61), he was restored by Galba and put ın charge 
of Legio VI1in Pannonia. Inthe summer of 69 he declared 
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openly for Vespasian, won over the other Danubian 
armies and, spurning a cautious strategy, invaded Italy 
across the Julian Alps. His dash and vigour carried all 
before him to victory at the second battle of Bedriacum. 
He pressed on to Rome, but came too late to save Flavius 
Sabinus. For a short timethe was in supreme control, 
but after the arrival of Mucianus he was pradually thrust 
aside. Lapsing into private life, he enjoyed a quiet and 
happy old age ın the city of his birth (Mart. 9. 99; 10. 23). 

R S5. 


PRINCEPS. When Augustus selected ‘Princeps’ as the 
word which indicated most satisfactorily his own con- 
stitutional position, he chose, typically, a word which had 
good republican associations. 

It was not an abbreviation of ‘Princeps Senatus’, 
though that, also, was a republican title and one which 
Augustus held. The ‘Princeps Senatus’, or First Senator, 
was before the time of Sulla the man who had heen 
placed by censors at the head of the list of members of 
the Senate, and ranked as the senior member of that 
body. Augustus in the census of 28 n.c. enrolled himself 
as ‘Princeps Senatus’ (Dio Cass. 53. 1; Res Gest., c. 7), 
and succeeding Emperors held the same position. 

‘Principes’ in the plural, meaning the ‘chief men of 
the State’, was a phrase commonly employed by late 
republican writers, as Cicero, and it continued to be used 
in the Empire (Suet. Aug. 66; Res Gest., c. 12). 

It was the singular ‘Princeps’, however, applied to 
one prominent statesman, especially Pompey, in repub- 
hcan times, which supplied Augustus with something 
of a precedent (e.g. Sall. F. 3. 48. 23 M.; Cic. Har. Resp. 
46, Pis. 25, Dom. 66, Sest. 84, Red. Sen. 5 and 29, Red. 
Pop. 16). Early in 49 B.C. Cornchus Balbus wrote to 
Cicero (Aut. 8. 9. 4): ‘nihil malle Caesarem quam pnn- 
ape Pompeio sine metu uiuere.’ Cicero used this designa- 
uon of other statesmen besides Pompey. In 46 p.c. he 
used ıt of Juhus Caesar (Fam, 9. 17. 3). Ile used ıt also of 
himself in connexion with the renown that he won by his 
action against the Catilinarian conspirators (Phil. 14. 17) 
and by his rallying of the Senate against Antony at the 
end of 44 B.C. (Fum. 12. 24. 2). The phrase ‘Princeps 
Criuitatis’ 1s also used of the ‘Moderator Reipublicae’ in 
Cicero's De Republica (5. 7. 9, where the reading 1s prob- 
ably sound in spite of the doubts of Dessau, Gesch. der 
rom. Kaiserzeit i. 61, n. 2), though here, almost certainly, 
he was not thinking of Pompey. In this work Cicero 
foreshadows a Principate of the Augustan type, a revived 
Republic, with a statesman in the background strong 
enough to ensure that ıt should function properly. Augus- 
tus’ choice of the word ‘Princeps’ to designate his position 
was typical of his ‘ciuilis animus’; it contrasted strongly 
with the ‘Dictatura’ ond the suspected monarchical 
intentions of Julius Cacsar and, in indicating an un- 
questioned but not a narrowly defined or clearly deter- 
mined primacy, the word suited perfectly Augustus’ 
definition of his own authority in the Res Gest., c. 34: 
‘Auctoritate omnibus praestiti, potestatis autern nihil 
amplus habui quam gui fuerunt mihi quoque in magi- 
stratu conlegac.’ Principatus was m sharp opposition to 
dominatio, ‘Princeps’ to ‘Dominus’, and both Augustus 
and ‘Tiberius took pains to suppress the use of the title 
‘Dominus’, though ıt was a conventional form of polite 
address within the Roman family (Ov. Fasti 2. 142; Suct. 
Aug. 53; Dio Cass. 57. 8). The importance of this choice 
of title was appreciated by Roman historians; cf. Tuc. 
Ann. 1. 1: ‘cuncta discordiis ciuilibus fessa nomine 
principis sub imperium accepit’; 1. 9: ‘Non regno tamen 
neque dictatura, sed principis nomine constitutam rem 
publicam’ (cf. 3. 28). 

‘Princeps’ was not an official title (like, for example, 
Pater Patriae). It was assumed by Roman Emperors at 
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their accession and not conferred upon them by definite 
grant of the Senate; nor does it appear in the list of 
official titles in documents and inscriptions. On the 
other hand, by itself it might be used tn inscriptions (e.g. 
on the funerary urn of Agrippina: ‘Ossa Agrippinae . . . 
matris C. Caesaris Aug. Germanici principis’, Dessau, 
ILS 180). Claudius, ın his edict de Anaunorum civitate, 
wrote: ‘Gai principatu’ (Dessau, ZIS 206). The Greek 
form of the word, jyexwv, appears in the fifth Cyrene 
Edict of Augustus (line 86, JRS 1927, 36): Avroxparwp 
Kaioap Seßaorós, hyepwv ŅuérTepos. 

The nuance of the word, chosen by Augustus for its 
inoffensive character, was soon lost (though the use of 
the word itself persisted) as the government of the Roman 

¢mpcrors became more autocratic. It may be doubted 
whether the Greeks ever appreciated its subtlety; Dio 
Cassius, for instancc, in recording Tiberwus’ very typical 
remark (57. 8. 2), ‘I am dominus of my slaves, imperator 
of my troops, and princeps of the rest’, loses the point by 
using, for ‘Princeps’, not Hyena, but mpoxperos, which 
means ‘Princeps Senatus’. The title ‘Princeps’ in Latin 
survived the reorganization of Diocletian, though such 
phrases as ‘Gloriosissimus Princeps’ show that its original 
significance had been lost. 

Further light is thrown on the significance of the 
word ‘Princeps’ by the title ‘Princeps luventutis’, mean- 
ing Leader of the Equestrian Order, or, more probably, 
of the ‘luventus’ of that Order (see PRINCEPS TUVENTUTIS), 
which was given in certain cases in the early Empire to 
princes of the imperial house who might be considered 
as ‘Heirs apparent’, the relation of the ‘Princeps Tuven- 
tutis’ to the ‘Princeps’ heing well illustrated by Ovid's 
words (Ars Am. 1. 194): ‘Nunc 1uucnum princeps, deinde 
future senum.’ 

M. Ilammond, The Augustan Principate (U.S.A. 1933), Momm- 
sen, Rom. Staatsr. it. 2. 3; A. Gwosdz, Der Regriff des römischen 
Princeps (1933); A. von Premerstein, Vom Werden und Wesen des 
Prinzipats (1937); Syme, Rom, Rev.: Full bibhography in PW, 
6.V., XX1. 1998. J. P. B. 


PRINCEPS IUVENTUTIS or PRINCEPS IUVE- 
NUM. The phrase occurs in the Roman Republic 
(Cicero, Vatin. 24, applies it to the younger Curio), but 
first appears with constitutional significance after the 
reorganization of the Juventus by Augustus (see IUVENES). 
Probably in 5 and 2 B.C. respectively the ordo equester 
gave silver shields and spears to Augustus’ grandsons, 
Gaius and Lucius, and hailed them as Principes Iuventutis. 
The same honour was paid possibly to Germanicus and 
Drusus, son of Tiberius; certainly to Tiberius Gemellus, 
adopted son of Gaius, in A.D. 37; to Nero, after his 
adoption by Claudius and, much later, to Commodus. 
The title was retained by these princes when they were 
no longer Juvenes, and had somcthing of the significance 
of ‘Crown Prince’. This was lost when, occasionally 
after Domitian, and regularly in the third century, 
reigning Empcrors used the title; its connexion with the 
ordo equester also disappeared in the third century. 

J. P. BR. 


PRISCIANUS (early 6th c. A.D.), grammarian, born 
at Caesarea in Maurctania, taught in Constantinople. 
His Institutiones grammaticae in cighteen books (ed. M. 
Hertz in Keil’s Gramm. Lat., vols. ii and iii) is the most 
voluminous work of any Latın grammarian. The first 
sixteen books deal with the parts of speech in great 
detail, the last two with points of syntax; but there are 
no sections devoted specifically to the vitia et virtutes 
orationis or to metre. Priscian made use of Greek gram- 
mars, and appears to have been well acquainted with all 
the more important of his Latin predecessors. His 
expositions are liberally illustrated by quotations from 
the standard school authors such as Cicero, Virgil, and 
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Horace; he also drew, especially for books 5 to 10, on 
sources which afforded him many quotations from 
Republican writers; and his Greek authorities provided 
him with Greek examples. During the Middle Ages this 
work was widely read and commentaries were written 
upon it. Besides the long treatise, we possess the follow- 
ing shorter works: (a) De figuris numerorum, (b) De metris 
Jabularum Terentii, (c) Praeexercitamina rhetorica, (d) In- 
stitutio de nomine et pronomine et verbo, (e) Partitiones XII 
versuum Aeneidos, (f) De accentibus (of doubtful authen- 
ticity), (g) De luude imperatoris Anastasii (312 hexa- 
meters), (A) Periegesis e Dionysio (1087 hexameters). Of 
these, (a), (b), and (c) were dedicated to Symmachus 
(consul 485); (a)-(/) are in Keil, Gramm. Lat. in. 406- 


528, (g) and (A) in Baehrens, PLM v. 264-312. See also 
SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN, 
Schanz-Hosıus, §§ 1111-15. J.F.M. 


PRISCILLIANISTS. An ascetic sect holding doctrines 
seemingly derived from Gnosticism and Sabelliantsm, 
Its founder, Priscillian, a Spanish layman, was a Christ- 
ian of noble birth and well educated. His preaching of a 
mystical and ascetic form of Christianity (c. A.D. 375) 
attracted the support of bishops Instantrus and Salvian, 
but the opposition of Ithacius of Ossonoba and Idatius 
of Emerita. However, a Church Council convened at 
Saragossa (380) failed to condemn the Priscillanists by 
name, and soon after Priscillian was consecrated bishop 
of Avila by his friends. ‘Their opponents appealed to 
Gratian (q.v.) in 381, and forced them to leave Spain and 
settle in Aquitaine. They failed to win a hearing from 
Pope Damasus in Rome, but secured a rescript authoriz- 
ing them to resume possession of their secs from Mace- 
donius, Magister Officiorum to Gratian. With Gratian’'s 
murder in 383 by Magnus (q.v. 2) Maximus their situa- 
tion worsened. Maximus wishing to concihate the Gallic 
and Spanish clergy convened a new council at Bordeaux 
at which Priscillian and Instantius were condemned 
(384). These now foolishly appealed to agnus Maximus 
himself. Their enemies Ithacius and Hydatius denounced 
them as practitioners of magic. Evodius, Praefectus 
Praetorio to Maximus, tried the case and found the ac- 
cused guilty. Despite the protests of Martin of Tours, 
Priscillian was executed, while Instantius was banished 
to the Isles of Scilly (385). The condemnation of clerics by 
a lay tribunal shocked contemporaries, and Ithacius and 
Hydatius were forced to resign their sees. Priscillianism 
now developed into something of a mass movement in 
Spain. ‘The Council of Toledo (400), however, reconciled 
the more moderate Priscillianists, but it remained strong 
in the province of Galicia until c. 600. 

The difficulty of discovering precisely what Priscillian 
believed has even been heightened by the publication of 
cleven treatises found in a MS. under Priscillsan’s name 
at Würzburg in 1889. These documents, undoubtedly 
Priscillianist in origin, show the sectaries denouncing 
current heresies, Manichaeism and Patripassianism 1n- 
cluded, but maintaining a sort of Panchristism by which 
the Trinity would be merged in the person of Christ. 
This, coupled with vegetarianism, extreme ascetic prac- 
tices, a reverence for apocryphal gospels, and a secrecy 
of rite and teaching, suggests that their views stemmed 
from a tradition of Gnosticism in the West which can be 
traced back to the late second century (cf. Jerome, De 
Viris Illustribus 121). The movement showed the ex1s- 
tence of anti-ecclesiastical as well as non-orthodox trends 
in the ascetic movement in the West which were to be 
demonstrated in the Middle Ages by the Albigensians 
and Adamites. 

Würzburg MS. ed. G. Schepps, CSET. xviii, 1880. Also, arts sv. 


in DCB iv. 470 f., and DTC xii. 101 ff.; F. C. Babut, Bihl. de l'Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, Sciences historiques et philologiques clxix (1909), A 


PRISCILLIANISTS 
d'Alès, Priscilhen et l'Espagne chrétienne (1916); D. Altaner, Patro- 
logie (1950), 326. W.H. C.F 


PRISCUS, Eastern Roman politician and Greek his- 
torian of the filth century a.p. Born in Panium (Thrace) 
and probably a professional rhetorician (see the article 
in Suda), he accompanied Maximinus ın the embassy 
sent by Theodosius I] to Attila in 449. He therefore had 
the opportunity of observing the court of the king of the 
Huns at first hand. In 452 he followed the same Maxi- 
minus to Arabia and Egypt. Later he became an adsessor 
of the magister equitum Euphemius under the Emperor 
Marcianus. He was in Rome at least once, perhaps in 450. 
lt ıs uncertain whether he was a Pagan or a Christian. 
He wrote a Byzantine History ın seven books, perhaps 
starting where Olympiodorus (q.v. 3) ended. It included 
events from at least A.D. 433 to 472: ıt was probably 
published after Basilicus’ fall (476). "The history ıs lost, 
but long excerpts of it are preserved in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ De legationthus and other Byzantine 
sources. It was a principal authority for the account of 
the Huns in Cassiodorus (g.v.) and consequently in 
Jordanes (q.v.). He wrote as a defender of the interests of 
the senatorial class and as a critic of the policy of appeas- 
mg the barbarians. But he was above all an extremely 
acute observer of contemporary customs and conflicts 
both within and without the Roman Empire. His style 
owed much to Herodotus and something to ‘Thucydides. 

Trapments in FHG iv. 69; 1. Dindorf, Hist. Gr. Min i (1870), 
275, und partially, in a better edition, C. De Hoo, Excerpta de 
fayatronibus (1901), 121 and 575 I. A. 'Fhompson, 4A History of 


Atala (1948), Of], 103 fF, 184 tl, G. Moravesik, Byzantineturcica 
¥ 0958), 479; F Altheaam, Geschichte der Hunnen w (1902), aren 
A. M. 


PRISON. Roman criminal law did not recognize the 
mprisonment of free persons as a form of punishment. 
"The public prison (carcer, publica vincula) served only 
for a short incarceration applied as a coercive measure 
(coercitio, q.v.) by magistrates for disobedience or recalci- 
trance to their orders, During inquiry in a criminal trial 
the accused person could be detained (custodia reorum) so 
as to be at the disposal of the authorities; condemned 
persons could be imprisoned so as to ensure the execution 
of the sentence, but as the rules were very Jax and no 
term for such a detention was fixed, the magistrates 
postponed the arrest of the malefactors in order to give 
them the chance of gomg into voluntary exile (see 
EXSILIUM). Private, domestic prisons existed in larger 
houscholds for the imprisonment of slaves. See also 
TULLIANUM. A. D, 


PROAGON, a kind of dress-parade in the Odeum of 
choregot, pocts, actors, and choruses a few days before the 
Great Dionysia and the T.enaca at Athens. Probably the 
namcs and subjects of the plays were announced. At 
the proayon next after the death of Euripides, Sophocles 
appeared in mourning and his actors and chorus did not 
wear the usual crowns (Aeschin. 3. 66-7 with schol. ; Pl. 
Symp. 194 a; Vit. Eurip. and schol. on Ar. Vesp. 1109). 

A. W. P.-C, 


PROBA (4th c. a.p.), poetess, besides an epic on the civil 
war hetween Constantius and Magnentius, composed out 
of Virgilian scraps a cento (q.v.) on parts of the Old and 
New Testaments. 


Text. K. Schenk], CSEL xvi (1887). 


PROBOULOI (zpoBovdo.) was the ordinary word for 
‘committee’, used in many Greek States. The best-known 
committee with this title is the one appointed in Athens 
in 413 B.C. It consisted of ten men over 40 years of age; 
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one of them was Sophocles the tragedian. It was ap- 
pointed immediately after the failure of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, evidently because it was felt that the democratic 
ekklesia (q.v.) and boule (q.v.) could not conduct the war 
cfħciently and responsibly. It had some executive powers, 
but their precise extent is not known; it probably took 
over some of the functions of the prytaneis (q.v.). In 411 
the probouloi were included m a commission appointed to 
draft a new constitution; this led to the revolution of the 
Four Ilundred (q.v.), after which they are not heard of 
again. 


Flignett, Hist. Athen Const. 269. DM M. 


PROBUS (1), Marcus Auretius (PW 194), born at 
Sirmium 1n A.D. 232. His earlier career has become con- 
fused with that of 'Tenagino Probus and is httle known. 
Set up as rival to Florian (q.v.) after the death of Tacitus, 
he outmanauvred Florian at 'Tarsus and became sole 
Emperor (autumn 276). 

The main task of Probus was to consolidate the work 
of Aurelian which had been interrupted by his death. In 
Gaul from 2'77 to 279 he dealt with raids by Alamanni, 
Franks, and Burgundians and strengthened the Rhine 
frontier. ‘hen, moving castward, he defeated the Vandals 
on the Danube and put down the insurrection of Lydius 
at Cremna in Pisidia. In Egypt the Blemmyes captured 
Ptolemais and Coptos, but were dcfeated by Probus’ 
gencrals. In 280 he settled the Bastarnae in Thrace. He 
celebrated a splendid triumph in Rome ın 281. In 282 he 
was at Sirmium, when the troops in Raetia proclaimed 
Carus, the Practorian Prefect, Emperor. A corps, sent by 
Probus, deserted to Carus, and Probus was killed by his 
own troops. 

The rebellions of Saturninus ın the East (277-8) and 
of Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul (280), and an attempt at 
revolt in Britain, though all successfully quelled, point 
to serious discontent in the army. ‘The stern discipline of 
Probus and his employment of troops on the planting of 
vineyards were both unpopular, The danger of setthng 
barbarians ın the Empire was revealed by the exploit of a 
band of Franks, who made their way home after extensive 
ravages in the Mediterranean. Probus sought the co- 
operation of the Senate in government, but did not take 
the decisive step of putting senators back into military 
commands. 


G. Vitucci, L'imperatore Proba (1952). H. M.; B. H. W. 


PROBUS (2), Varerius (late 1st c. a.b.), of Berytus, 
scholar. He interested himself in republican authors and 
somewhat in the fashion of Aristarchus worked over the 
texts of Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, mdicat- 
me his views by critical signs. He himself published little 
(cf. Suet. Gram. 24), but communicated his learning in 
conversation with friends. It 1s improbable that he wrote 
full commentaries, but some information about his work 
on ‘Terence and Virgil 1s found in scholia to those authors. 
He 1s not mentioned in the scholia to Horace. Aulus 
Gellius and later grammarians quote him with some 
frequency on points of grammar. The Libri iuris notarum 
(ed. Th. Mommsen in Keil’s Gramm. Lat. iv. 271-6) 
attributed to him is not the original work. Other treatises: 
Ars cathohca, Instituta artium, Appendix Probi, De 
nomine, and De ultimis syllabis (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. ıv. 
3—43, 47—192, 193-204, 207-16, 219—64) are neither 
genuine notes of Probus nor based on his writings; 
apocryphal also is the extant commentary on the Eclogues 
and Georgics of Virgil (ed. H. Hagen ın Thilo’s Servius iii, 
i). As early as the fifteenth century a ‘Younger Probus’ 
was conjured up to account for the false ascription of 
these works. See SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN. 


Schanz—Hosius, §§ 477-9. J. F. M. 


PROCESSION 
PROCESSION. Processions were very prominent 


features of Greek festivals. There are various kinds. 
Best known 1s that in which people who take part in a 
festival go in an orderly procession to the temple of the 
god; so, for instance, in the Panathenaic procession as 
represented on the Parthenon frieze (cf. PFANATIIENAEA). 
The gods are waiting for the procession; certain men 
look after its order; virgins carry sacred implements, 
elderly men green branches; youths conduct the sacı- 
ficial animals; chariots, which are to partake in the 
following contest, and the cavalry follow. Later the 
peplos brought to the goddess was hoisted on a ship set 
on wheels. Everyone’s place in the procession was fixed 
and there was a special building, the Pompcion near the 
Dipylon gate, where the procession was arranged and 
from which it started. An inscription from Andania 
prescribes arrangements in detail (S/G 736). Sometimes 
a procession went to a mountain-top in order to perform 
a weather ceremony or fire-ntual, c.g. the Daidala to 
Mt. Cithacron. Another kind of procession ıs due to a 
connexion between two cult-places. ‘The outstanding 
example is the Iacchus procession, in which the people 
went to Elcusis in order to celebrate the mysteries. First 
the sacred things were brought to Athens, on the 14th 
Boedromuon they were taken back to Eleusis together 
with the image of Iacchus, conducted by the priests, the 
magistrates, the ephebi, and the great mass of mystae. 
Sometimes a god was brought to visit another temple, 
c.g. Artemis trom the suburb of Mesoa to Patrae; 
Dionysus was brought from his temple imto the orchestra 
of the theatre 1n order to be present at the performances. 
Processions in which a god made his epiphany are pecultar 
to Dionysus. At the Anthesteria in Athens he was brought 
into the city on a ship set on wheels. Sometimes the 
image of a god was brought out to be cleansed; so thar of 
Athena Polias in Athens was taken to the shore of 
Phaleron. The carrying of the image of a god in proces- 
sion has always a special reason. In Greece, unlike many 
other countries, the god was not carried about in proces- 
sion in order to give blessings and to be venerated. 
Blessings were distributed by carrying round sacred or 
rather magical things—the phallus, which was absent 
from hardly any Dionysiac procession, the ‘may’ 
(c1resione), the swallow, etc. ; the lust ure rural processions, 
sometimes conducted by children collecting contribu- 
tions. 


E. Pfuhl, De slthemensium pompis sacris (1900), M P. Nilsson, 
Opusc. i. 160 H. M. P. N. 


PROCLUS (Iporìos), Neoplatonist philosopher, A.D. 
410 or 412-485. Born in l ycia of wealthy parents, he 
came as a young man to Athens where, save for a brief 
period of exile occasioned by his fervent paganısm, he 
spent the rest of his life, at frst as the pupil of Syrianus 
and later as Head of the Academy (whence his title ‘Dia- 
dochus’). His importance as a creative thinker has some- 
times been exaggerated: most of the new features which 
distinguish his Neoplatonism from that of Plotinus are 
traceable, at least in germ, to lamblichus or Syrianus. But 
he is the last great systematizer of the Greck philosophical 
inheritance, and as such exerted a powertul influence on 
medieval and Renaissance thought. Elis learning was 
encyclopedic and his output vast. Extant works include 
the following. 

(a) Philosophical treatises: Elements of Theology (Zt01- 
xeiwors Beodoyiney, ed. E. R. Dodds? with transl. and 
comm., 1963), a concise summary of Neoplatonist meta- 
physics; Platonic Theology (ed. A. Portus, 1618; new 
edition by H. D. Saffrey and L. G. Westerink in prepara- 
tion), a more elaborate account in six books; Elements of 
Physics (rox. @vowy, ed. A. Ritzenfeld with Germ. 
transl., 1912), based on Aristotle’s theory of motion; Opus- 
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cula (ed. H. Boese, 1960), essays on Providence, Fate and 
Evil, long known only in William of Moerbeke’s Latin 
version but now partially available in the original Greek. 

(b) Commentanes on Plato’s Timaeus (ed. E. Diehl, 
1903-0); Republic (ed. W. Kroll, 1899-1901); Parmenides 
(ed. V. Cousin, Procli Opera Ineditu*, 1864, now supple- 
mented by R. Klibansky and C. Lahowsky, Plato Latinus 
ni, 1953); Alcibiades J (ed. L. G. Westerink, 1954); 
Cratylus (excerpts, ed. G. Pasquali, 1908). 

(ce) Scientific works: Outline of Astronomical Theories 
(‘Yrorinwas tar aatpovopucuv vTobécewr, ed. C. Manitius 
with Germ. transl., 1909); commentaries on uclid, 
Nicomachus, and Ptolemy. 

(d) Literary works: Hymns (ed. F. Vogt, 1957); Chresto- 
mathia (ed, A. Severyns, 1938- , with Fr. transl. and 
comm.), a handbook of literature extant ın epitome only, 
authorship disputed (see Pic CYCLE); Scholia on Hesiod, 
Works and Days (in Gatsford, Poet. min. Graec., 1823). 


Lur. Marinus, ita Proch (ed. J F Dowsonade, 1814, repr. in 
Cousin, Prach Opera Inedita®, 1804) 

Discussion. A. E. Taylor, Philosophual Studies (1934), 051 FF ; 
L. J. Rosan, The Philosophy af Proclus (19049); E. R. Dodds, mtro- 
duction to his edition ot Adements uf Theology, see also bibliography 
to NLOPLAIONISM E. R. D. 


PRO CONSULE, PRO PRAETORE. In 326 n.c. 
Publilius (q.v. 2) was about to take Naples when his con- 
sulate ran out. The people voted that he should retain his 
ımpenum ın place of a consul (pro consule). He later 
triumphed as such. Prorogatio imperiti (as this was called) 
was henceforth voted for both consuls and praetors when- 
ever necessary for military purposes and becume a routine 
measure passed by the Senate alone, which relieved the 
shortage of holders of imperium endemic in the original 
republican system. Quuaestors, similarly, could be con- 
tinued pro quaestore. 

In 295 B.C., four private men held command pro prae- 
tore, in at least two (and probably in all four) cases 
delegated by a consul on his own avinority. Such pio- 
magistracy by delegation sporadically occurs later; but in 
the classical Republic it was, on the whole, superseded by 
the systern of legati (q.v.) under the Senate's control. 
Imperium pro magistratu was exercised in a provincia 
normally defined by the Senate, and the holder was not 
allowed to go beyond ıt. During the Hannibale War 
prorogatio for long periods became common and several 
privat were given imperium pro magistratu by the people 
(but not, at this stage, allowed to triumph). The tormer 
practice became rare and the latter was abandoned at the 
height of the Senate’s authority in the second century, 
but both were revived (and privati like Pompey even 
triumphed) in the troubles and the shortage of comman- 
ders of the last century of the Republic. Quaestors and 
legates could always be given imperium pro praetore it 
necessary. 

After 140 B.C., with the multiplication of provinces, 
prorogatio became an integral part of the aduunistrative 
system. With the development of the guaestiones (q.v.), 
pructors normally and consuls, if at all, went to a province 
after their year of office. Sulla made this practice law, 
except in emergencies. The increase in the number of 
provinces in the 60s, and the unwillingness of some men 
(like Cicero) to serve abroad, led to a great increase in 
long tenures, and this trend was accelerated by the 
series of emergencies characterizing that period. 

Consuls were always prorogued pro consule, praetors at 
first usually pro praetore; but both during and after their 
year of office their imperium might be raised to rank pro 
consule (with twelve lictors) when the size of their armies 
or the importance of their tasks required it. After Sulla, 
all governors seem to have ranked pro consule. Legates of 
proconsuls holding large commands (e.g. ot Pompey and 
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Caesar) now received imperium pro praetore on appoint- 
ment. The number of their lictors 1s not certain. 

Pompey, 1n §2 R.C., fixed a compulsory interval be- 
tween magistracy and provmcial government und seems 
to have tried to hmit tenure of pro-magisterial command, 
in principle, to a year (us had been Sulla's intention), in 
order to prevent dangerous accumulation of power. This 
detached the magistracy from the pro-magistracy and 
regularly bestowed the latter on privati chosen by the 
Senate—a move that Caesar branded as unconstitutional 
and himself at once abandoned. But Augustus embodied 
Pompey’s idea mm lus settlement of the ‘public provinces’ 
administered by (praetorian or consular) proconsuls with 
six lictors. After 23 B.C., the Emperor had proconsular 
imperium (defined as mains with respect to that of others) 
and his governors thus ranked as legati pro practore (with 
five lictors). They would be either ex-practors or ex- 
consuls, according to the importance of their command. 
"She Emperor’s proconsular imperium was probably the 
onyinul basis of the Emperor’s right of coinage and judi- 
cial powers. (See also PROVINCIA.) 


Mommsen, Rom. Staatrs, sce index, vv > W. F. Jashemski, 
Ongm and [story of Proconsular and Propraetorian Imperium to 
27 BC. (19480). E. B. 


PROCOPIUS, Greek historian, born in Caesarea in 
Palestine c. A.D. 500. After a thorough rhetorical and 
legal cducation—whcere he studied we do not know—he 
obtained by 527 a post as counsellor (&vpfovdos) and later 
became assessor (minedpos) on the staff of Justinian’s 
great marshal Belisarius. He accompanied Belisarrus on 
his Persian (527-31), African (533-6), and Italian (536- 
40) campaigns. By 540/42 he was back in Constantinople, 
where he probably contunued his official carcer and be- 
came Prefect of the City in 562. The date of his death is 
unknown. 

ths principal work is his History of the Wars of Justin- 
tan in apht books. Books 1-2 deal with the first Persian 
War, 7-4 the war against the Vandals in Africa, and 5-7 
that against the Goths; these were probably published in 
561. Book § contams supplementary material and a short 
history of the period 551-3. The History deals primarily 
with Justinian’s campaigns, but there are many digres- 
sions on the political scene in Constantinople and on 
events clsewhere in the Empire. Procopius, as Belisarius’ 
confidant, had direct and comprehensive acquaintance 
with military affairs and was favourably placed to inter- 
rogate eyewitnesses of what he had not himself seen. These 
are the main sources upon which his history rehes. But 
he also made use of documents and other written sources 1n 
Greek and Latin, and probably also in Synac. Procopius 
was a careful and intelligent man, of balanced judgement 
and sincere in his desire to establish the truth. He has a 
shght preyudice in favour of his hero Belisarius, and a 
coolness towards Justinian, Theodora, and the central 
government. His general attitude is somewhat old- 
fashioned and backward-looking. The History is a most 
reliable source for the matters of which it treats; but 
little can be inferred from Procopius’ silence. 

The Secret History (Avéxéora), the authenticity of 
which has often been doubted, but is now generally ac- 
cepted, covers the same period as Books 1—7 of the History 
of the Wars, but in a very different spirit. It is a virulent, 
scurrilous, and often scabrous attack upon the whole 
policy of Justinian, who 1s blamed for everything from 
barbarian invasions and financial insolvency to floods and 
earthquakes. The work rests mainly upon court scandal, 
and where it conflicts on matters of fact with the History 
it 18 generally to be rejected. Written about 550, it cannot 
have been published so long as Justinian was alive. Pro- 
copius evidently embodied in 1t, from private motives and 
in grossly exaggerated and uncritical form, many of the 
criticisms of Justinian only adumbrated in his main work. 
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On Justinan's Buildings was composed (ec. 553-5) at 
the Emperor’s behest, and is panegyric in tone. It ts a 
first-class source for the geography, topography, and urt 
of the period; and Procopius displays an unexpected 
talent for lucid architectural description. 

All the works are written in a Classicizing, but gener- 
ally clear, Greek, with many echoes aud reminiscences of 
earlier historians, particularly ‘Thucydides. Procopius, 
however, 1s no imitative epigone, but a historian of the 
first rank, helped rather than hindered by the literary 
tradition within which he wrote. 


Ed J Haury, 3 vols. (1914-40; repr. 1963 4). B Rubin, Prokopins 
von Karsareia (1954). RL, 


PROCRIS ([Tpoxpis), wife of the Attic hero Cephalus 
(q.v.). After sundry adventures, which have come down 
to us in late forms (Ov. Met. 7. 794 {f.; Llyg. Fab. 189), 
she was accidentally killed by him. 


PROCRUSTES (Tpoxpotiorns; also culled Damastes, 
Aapdorns, Apollod. Epit. 1. 4, Phat. Thes. 11, or Poly- 
pemon, [oAvmijpan, Paus. 1. 38. 5, or Procoptas, lpo- 
Kontas, Bacchylides 17. 28). All these names refer to his 
activities. [Je lived m some part of Attica (see Jebb on 
Bacchyl. loc. cit.), and having ‘overcome’ (apate) 
strangers would force therm to lie down on one of his two 
beds. Here he caused them ‘much woe’ by hammering 
them out (mpoxpovcy) to a sufheient length to fit the 
longer bed (so Bacchyl. and Apollod.) or racking them 
out with weights (Hyg. Fab. 38. 3). If they were longer 
than the shorter bed he lopped them (apoxértew), 
Theseus (q.v.) killed him in like manner. His father was 
Poseidon (Hyginus), or is called by one of the names 
elsewhere given to Procrustes himself (scce g. Bacchyl.). 


See further Fléfer in Roscher, Lex., art. ‘Polypemonides’, and refs. 
there, HW J.R. 


PROCULUS (PIF ga), a prominent Roman jurist of the 
first half of the first century A.D., of whom httle, however, 
is known. The Proculian School took its name from 
him (see SABINUS 2). Author of Epistulae, a collection of 
opinions and discussions taken from his practice, and of 
Notae to Labeo (q.v. 1), the precursor of the School. He 
was frequently cited by later jurists. 


A. M. Honoré, Tydschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedens 1962, 472. 
And see under JURVISPRUDLNCI, A. TL, D.N. 


PROCURATOR signified an agent or, in legal proceed- 
ings, representative, and under the Principate came to 
be the distinctive term for the employees of the Emperor 
in civil administration. ‘hey might be freedmen from 
the imperial familia, but the majority, especially of the 
holdeis of the more important posts, were always equites 
(q-v.). 

The principal types of procuratorial post were: 

(1) The government of minor provinces, such as Judaea, 
Noricum, ‘Thrace, and the Maurctanias. Such equestrian 
governors were originally called Praefecti (a new inscrip- 
tion, AE 1963, 104, shows that Pontius Pilate was called 
Praefectus Judaeac). They were, with very rare exceptions, 
always equites, not freedmen, commanded auxiliary units 
in their provinces, and exercised full civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. In the later first and second centuries these 
provinces tended to be transferred to senatorial legati pro 
praetore, but the Mauretanias, Epirus, and the small 
Alpine provinces remained under procurators. 

(2) Procurators of imperial provinces governed by 
legatı performed functions equivalent to those of a pro- 
vincial quaestor in the senatorial provinces, collecting 
revenucs (Cass. Dio 53. 15) and paying the troops (Strabo 
167). Equites were more common in these posts, but 
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Licinus who was exacting excessive tribute from the 
Gauls in 15 B.C. (Cass. Dio 54. 21) is an early example of 
a freedman. 

(3) Procurators of senatorial provinces were in charge 
of the properties of the Emperor within the province 
(Tac. Ann. 4.15, 13. 1). ‘The fact of their connexion with 
the Empcror tended, however, to give them a wider role; 
Junius Cilo, the procurator of Pontus and Bithynia, wus 
awarded consular inswma in A.D. 49 for escorting Mithri- 
dates of the Bosporus to Rome (Tac. Ann. 12. 21). They 
also tended to acquire or usurp the exercise of juris- 
diction; this practice was repeatedly forbidden by the 
Emperors in respect of criminal jurisdiction, but was 
formally recognized, at least from the end of the second 
century, an cases between the fiscus (q.v.) and privati. 

Both of these types of procurator might act ın place of 
the senatorial governor of the province. The first-known 
occasion was in Asia about 88, and this function became 
increasingly common from the first half of the third 
century. 

(4) Procurators of imperial estates. Their functions are 
most fully illustrated by the second-century inscriptions 
from the imperial estates in Africa, which show them 
issuing regulations about the mutual obligations of coloni 
and conductores (q.v.). 1f the mining area of Vipasca is to 
be regarded us an imperial property, the inscriptions 
from there (FIR A? i. 104-5) show the wide police and 
udmuinistrative powers of the procurator. 

(5) Procurators connected with indirect taxes appear 
in the first century and more widely in the second (see 
PORTORIA and VECTIGAL). Their functions are largely 
unknown; they may perhaps have judged cases relating 
to the taxes or have been responsible for collecting them. 
An anecdote of Suctonius (Dom. 12) shows a procurator 
judging cases rclating to the fiscus (q.v.) Judaicus. 

(6) Throughout the first two centurics there was a 
steady accreuon of procuratorial posts in connexion with 
such things as the aqueducts, the annona, the Mint, and 
imperial ludi or familiae pladiatoriae. 

Entry to procuratorial posts followed normally on 
military service, either (for men who were already equites, 
q.v.) the ‘tres militiae’ (praefectus cohortis, tribunus 
legionts, praefectus alae), or from the rank of primipilus 
bis for men who had risen from the ranks. The first 
century saw the formation of the ‘practorinn cursus’, 
by which a primipilus (q.v.) went as tribune of a cohort 
successively in the three urban units (vigiles, Urban, and 
Praetorian cohorts), went to another legion as primpilus 
bis, and then moved to important procuratorships. In the 
middle of the first century equestrian procurators began 
to gain promotion to the major prefectures, Egypt, the 
annona, and the Praetorian Cohorts, and towards the end 
of the century to the ‘secretarial’ posts with the Emperor, 
previously the preserve of imperial freedmen, This 
process was completed in the reign of Hadrian. Hadrian 
also created the junior equestrian post of advocatus 
fisci, which served as a non-military point of entry to 
the equestrian cursus. From the Flavian period onwards 
it was not uncommon for equestrian oflice-holders to 
be adlected into the Senate by the Emperor. 

With the steady growth in the number of equestrian 
posts (182 are attested by the mid third century), they 
rapidly fell into a regular hierarchy of promotion, which 
by the mid second century ran (after military service or 
the post of advocatus fisci), from minor procuratorial 
posts, to provincial procuratorships, equestrian governor- 
ships, ‘secretarial’ posts, and major prefectures. In the 
later second century came the final formulation of grada- 
tions of procuratorial posts by the level of pay—sexa- 
genarii (those receiving 60,000 sesterces p.a.), centenarit 
(100,000), ducenarit (200,000), and, rarely, trecenari 
(300,000). Freedmen procurators have been much less 
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studied, but clearly became progressively less important 
in the course of the Principate. 

In the second half of the third century equestrians 
steadily replaced senators as provincial governors, a 
process completed by Diocletian (except for the surviving 
proconsulates of Africa and Asia); the word praeses, 
increasingly common for both types of governor in the 
third century, was now universal for equestrian governors. 
Procuratores survived as the officials in charge of imperial 
mints, mines, factories, and landed properties. 

O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsheamten (1905); A N. 
Sherwin-White, PASR 1939, 11 fl; H. G, Pflaum, Les Procura- 
teurs équestres (1950); Les Garrires procuratoriennes (1960-1); 
A THI M. Jones, Studies ın Roman Government and Law (1900), 


19 ff., F. Mallar, Fist 1964, 180 H.; Hust. 1965, 362 01; P.A Brunt, 
Latomus 1900, 460 ft. F. G. B. M. 


PRODICUS of Ceos, a Sophist and a contemporary of 
Socrates. We have very little rehable information about 
his life. We learn from Plato that he was employed by his 
native city on diplomatic missions and that he took 
advantage of the opportunities these afforded to further 
his professional interests. He gained considerable repute 
in his profession and demanded high fees for his courses 
of instruction. These are described as being concerned 
with the right use of words and were marked by their 
subtle discriminations between the precise meanings of 
kindred terms. Plato represents Socrates as being on 
friendly terms with him and paying tribute to the value 
of his teaching, though always with a touch of irony. 
There are also references to discussions, or perhaps 
rather exhortations, on moral questions, and he was the 
author of the famous myth “The Choice of Heracles’. 


Vorsokr."' . 1908-10, 
G. C.F. 


‘Testamonia and fragments im TT, Diels, 
M. Untersteiner, J Sofist: u (1949). 


PRODIGIA. A prodigium is an event contrary to the 
supposed or known workings of nature, taken as a sign 
that the pax deorum is broken or in danger of being 
broken; whereas an omen is commouly a natural and 
ordinary event, observed by a diviner under certain cir- 
cumstances. Examples are frequent in Livy, and collected 
by Julius Obsequens, Prodigtorum liber, from him. For 
example, m 136 B.C. (Obs, 25) the town of KRhegium was 
mysteriously burned, many objects m various places 
struck by lightning, streams at Puteoli ran blood, and 
a slave-girl bore a monstrous child. To deal with such 
things(procurare), Etruscan experts were often summoned 
(cf. HARUSPICES), as in the above instance; by their advice 
the child was burned and his ashes thrown into the sea. 
Other examples are mysterious voices of warning (Obs. 
24, In 137 B.C.); rains of milk, blood, etc. (ibid 28, 30, 
41, 35, 51, 54); meteors and other like phenomena; the 
hastae Martis or the ancilia moving of their own accord 
(ibid. 44a, 47); earthquakes and cruptions; statues 
sweating or weeping (ibid. 6, 28, 52); phantomsof various 
kinds (ibid. 17, 18, 51). Sacrifices, lustrations, and a 
nouendtale sacrum, or ceremony lasting nine days, were 
among the commonest forms of procuratio (e.g. ibid. 4, 
12, 23). 


See bibliography to DIVINATION. H. J. R. 


PROEDROI (zpocdpor) means ‘chairmen’. In the fifth 
century B.C. in Athens the chair at mectings of the boule 
(q.v.) and the ekklesia (q.v.) was taken by the foreman of 
the prytaneis (q.v.), but later this duty was taken over by 
proedroi, presumably because the foreman of the pry- 
taneis was thought to be overburdened with responsibili- 
ties. "T'he new system was introduced at some date betwecn 
403/2 and 378/7 (cf. D. M. Lewis, BSA 1954, 31 ff.). At 
each meeting of the boule or ekklesia, the foreman of the 
prytaneis picked nine proedroi by lot from the other mem- 
bers of the boule, one from each of the ten phylai (q.v.) 
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except that to which the prytaneis themselves belonged, 
and then he picked by lot one of these nine proedroi to be 
their foreman (€mordrys). One man could not be a pro- 
cedros more than once in a prytany, nor foreman of the 
proedrot more than once in a year. The proedro: saw that 
good order was kept at the meeting, brought forward the 
various items of business in accordance with the agenda, 
counted the votes, and finally dismissed the meeting. 
Arist. Ath. Pol. 44. 2-3. D. M. M. 


PROETUS (J]potros), a mythical king of the Argolid, 
who first appears in Homer, in the story of Bellerophon 
(q.v.). Later (Apollod. 2. 24 ff.) he and Acrisius are sons 
of Abas son of Danaus (g.v.); for their quarrel see 
acrisius, ‘The only other legend of importance concerns 
his daughters. ‘These insulted the statue of Hera, or 
would not receive the rites of Dionysus (the latter is the 
Hesiodic story, the former and more probably original 
from Acusilaus, Apollod. 26). "They were driven mad by 
the offended deity and wandered about the country ‘with 
all manner of unscemliness’. In particular, they fancied 
themselves cows (Verg. Fcl. 6. 48). Mclampus (q.v. 1), 
bemg asked to heal them, demanded a share of the king- 
dom; this was refused, and they went madder still and 
hilled their own children. Proetus now agreed to Melam- 
pus’ terms, although they were raised to include another 
share for his brother Bias. The women were then caught 
at Sicyon and cured, except one, Iphinoc, who had died. 

I.jJ R. 


PROGYMNASMATA, or preliminary exercises, con- 
stituted the elementary stage of instruction in schools of 
rhetoric. There are extant collections by Achus Theon, 
Ifermopgenes (2), Aphthonius, Libanius (qq.v.), and Nico- 
laus. ‘The principal exercises were pidos (fable), depynua 
(narrative), ypetca (moral anccdote), yews (maxim), 
dvauxevy and xataoxevy (refutation and confirmation), 
Kowos Tonos (locus communis), eykopuor (encomium), ovy- 
xpiats (Comparison), 7Ou70ria (piece written in character), 
éxppaots (description), @éorcs (abstract question), ropov 
ciodopa (introduction of a law). The influence of such 
textbooks on later literature, including that of the Middle 
Apes and Renassance, was considerable. 

'Trxrs Theon in Spengel, Rhet n, Hermogenes, ed. H. Rabe 
(1913); Aphthomus, ed TE Rabe (1926), Nicolaus, ed. } Felten 
(1911), Libanius, ed R Foerster, vol. vii 915) Krol, PW, 


Suppl vn 171%, D l, Clark, Rhetoric in G eco-Roman Fiducatiwvn 
(1957), 177 f. D. A. R. 


PRO(H)AERESIUS, (a.D. 276- 367/8). Greek rhetori- 
aan. Born in Cappadocia, he studied in Antioch and 
Athens, where he succeeded his teacher Julianus as pro- 
fessor of rhetoric. He gained an immense reputation 
through his ability to improvise and his phenomenal 
memory. Invited by the Empcror Constans to his court 
in Gaul, he had honours showered upon him both there 
and in Rome; the Senate sct up a statue of him, and 
offered him a chair of rhetoric in the city, which he de- 
clined. Among his students in Athens were SS. Hasil and 
Gregory of Nazianzus and the future Emperor Julian 
(qq.v.). When Julian in 362 issued his edict forbidding 
Christians to teach, special exception was made for Pro- 
acresius, who was a Christian; he preferred, however, to 
resign his chair, but took it up again after Julian’s death. 
None of his speeches survives. 

Eunap T'S Giangrande 63-79; Jerome, Chron. a, 2378. R. B. 
PROLETARII, as opposed to assidui, were the citizens 
of Rome too poor to contribute anything to the State 
except their children(proles). Originally they were equated 
with the capite censt as persons who paid no tribute and 
were exempt from military service. In the middle second 
century B.C., however, direct taxation was abandoned and 
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the property qualification for military service began pro- 
gressively to be lowered. It 1s possible that then the term 
proletarii took on a more specialized meaning, and was 
used to distinguish those newly eligible for enrolment 
from those (the capite censi) who still remained exempt. 
In 107 this distinction will have disappeared again, when 
Manus threw military service open to all. 

Although in Ciceronian times the proletarti are said to 
have constituted a majority of the total population, they 
had virtually no voting strength in the major electoral 
assemblies. They were collected in a single century, which 
only voted if the issue was still open after the decision of 
the centuries drawn from the five property classes had 
been declared. 


Mommacn, Rém. Staatsr. ni. 237 [.; G. W. Botsford, The Roman 
Assemblies (1909), 207 Í. LS. 5, 


an 


PROMETHEUS (J]popnfevs, ‘the forethinker’; all 
other etymologies of his name are merely fantastic; 
the word 1s used as a common noun, Aesch. PV 86), 
an ancient and popular demigod, one of the ‘Titans 
(son of Iapetus, Hesiod, Theog. 510, where his mother 
is Clymene the Oceanid). Originally, his character 15s 
entirely non-moral; he is the supreme trickster (cf. the 
like figure, Coyote or another, in Amerindian mytho- 
logies, W. Schmidt, Origin and Growth of Religion, 189, 
citing Kroeber), and as such is on occasion opposed to 
Zcus, whom he outwits. It would appear that he developed 
in common belicf into a supreme craftsman, and was 
worshipped as such by craftsmen, particularly in Attica 
(see L. Deubner, Attische Feste (1932), 211 f.). Probably 
it is in this connexion that he 1s associated with fire and 
with the creation of man. 

Hesiod has two principal tales of him. The first is 
that when Zcus hid fire away from man, Prometheus 
stole ıt and brought it to carth again (Theog. 562 ff.). 
Zeus would not give fire to the ash-trees for man’s use, 1.e. 
prevented the hardwood fire-sticks from being effective 
when rubbed against the soft ones; Promethcus therefore 
stole from the gods enough fire to make the pith of a stalk 
of giant fennel smoulder, and from this men got fire once 
more. It is a tale of common enough type, see Stith 
Thompson, A 1415 and references. Hesiod gives it, what 
probably did not originally belong to 1t, a preface explain- 
ing why Zeus acted so. Prometheus had tricked him with 
regard to the respective share of gods and men in burnt 
offerings (Theog. 535 f1.); he wrapped all the poorest 
parts of the victiin up in fat, the best parts in another 
bundle, and bade Zeus chose; the simple-minded god 
taking the fut, man has ever since kept all the best of the 
meat for himself. This is a manifest actiological myth to 
explain sacrificial usage, and its hero may always have 
been Prometheus. The story is also given an epilogue. 
Zeus punished mankind in general by creating woman to 
their confusion; the first woman was called Pandora, 
because she had ‘all gifts’ from the gods (she probably 1s 
in reality an earth-goddess, the All-giver); Promctheus’ 
simple brother Epimctheus (‘After-thinker’) married her 
despite his brother’s warnings, and she let out all evils 
from the store-jar where they were kept (Theog."570 ff., 
Op. 50 ff.). This tale, for which cf. the part played by Eve 
in the Hebrew myth, is a piece of satire against women 
with which Prometheus has no necessary connexion. 

The other tale is the vengeance of Zeus on Prometheus. 
He chained him and sent an eagle to eat his liver, which 
was as immortal as the rest of him and grew at night as 
fast as the eagle could devour it by day. In this torment 
he remained until Heracles released him. In Hesiod 
the reason for the punishment is the deceit regarding the 
sacrifices ( Theog. 534 ff.); in Aeschylus (PV 7 ff.) it is the 
theft of fire. But a further complication is introduced, 
by Aeschylus himself so far as we know. Promctheus 
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knew the secret regarding Thetis (q.v.), and would not 
reveal it till, apparently, he at lust gave it up as the price 
of his liberty. Aeschylus also gives Prometheus high 
moral dignity as the friend of mun against the tyranny 
of Zeus. 

Prometheus, as master-craftsman, makes man from 
clay (Paus. 10. 4. 4) or from clay plus bits of other animals 
(Hor, Carm. 1. 16. 13 ff.). 

The punishment of Prometheus and his rescue by 
Heracles are found in many forms of archaic art from 
the seventh century, and were shown by Panaenus ın his 
paintings for Pheidias’ Zeus at Olympia. He appears 
on several Attic vases of the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury, carrying fire ina fennel-stalk from which satyrs light 
torches—evidently illustrating a sutyr-play (see J. D. 
Beazley, AJ Arch. 1939, 618 ff.). The creation of Pandora 
was shown on the base of the Parthenos, but we do not 
know whether Promethcus or Hephaestus was there the 
artificer, 

L. Séchan, Le Mythe de Prométhée (1951), K- Reinhardt, ‘Prome- 


theus’, Avanos 1950. ln urt, Brommer, P’uscrlisten?, 139 Él. 
Hl. J. k., C. M. R. 


PRONUNCIATION, GREEK. The man features of 
ancient Greek pronunciation may be established through 
the study of contemporary documents, literary texts, 
evidence given by grammarians, etc. In many points, 
however, only approximate phonetic accuracy may be 
claimed. What follows refers essentially to classical Attic 
written in the Ionic alphabet (see ALPHABET, GREEK). 


A. VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


Attic had five short vowels and seven long vowels. 
(1) Three letters indicated both short and long vowels: a, 
a, v, daand d were central or, more hkely, slightly fronted 
vowels: [a] (cf. a in Northern Engl. cat) and [a:]; ¢ and t 
were close front vowels similar in quality to French 1: and 
to ee in Engl. see. In Attic, in part of Ionic, etc., v prob- 
ably represented [y] and [y:], i.e. front vowels with lip- 
rounding, similar to I'rench u (in lune) and German i. 
Other dialects used the same sign to indicate [u] and fu:], 
back vowels similar to German u (and to oo in Engl. too). 
(2) In Ionic and Attic 7 = [e:], long open e (as af in 
French maitre); [e:], i.e. long close e similar in quality to 
the vowels of French été, was represented in the pre- 
Ionic alphabet by e, but in the standard Jonic alphabet 
by the digraph e (sce below). œw -= [a-], long open o, as 
in French fort; {o:], long close o (like the vowel of French 
beau), was expressed first by o and then by the digraph 
ov. Later on (c. 350??) [o:] was replaced by [u:] still 
spelled ov. € and u indicated short vowels, cither similar 
in quality to et [e:] and ov [o:] or more open than these, 
but less open than 7 [c:] and w [v:] respectively. (3) €, ov. 
Ry the end of the fifth century n.c. Attic and Lonic had 
changed the original diphthongs [e1], [ou] into long 
vowels: [e:] and [o:]; this 1s why the digraphs ec and ov 
were also used tor the vowels [e:] and [o:], of sumular 
quality but of different origins. (4) at, or, ve were genuine 
diphthongs [a1], [01], [y:] (2); in the second century A.D. 
[ai] changed into [rc:], and later on [oi] into [y:]; similar 
changes had occurred in Boeotian many centuries before. 
av and ev remained diphthongs [au] and [cu] throughout 
the ancient period; thcir second clement was probably 
[u] and not [y]. (5) ae, ax, q were long diphthongs, and 
so were probably av, wv, nu. The 1-element had probably 
been lost ın pronunciation, if not in spelling, by the 
second or first century B.C. The tota subscript ıs a Byzan- 
tine spelling innovation, 

Later developments. In Modern Greek the phonemic 
distinctions of quantity have disappeared and phonetic- 
ally only the stressed vowels may be considered long. 
‘, 7, ¥, €t, œ, ve are now pronounced [i]. The second 
element of the u-diphthongs has been changed into a 
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spirant [f] or [v] according to the environment. Most of 
these changes were probably complete by the curly 
Byzantine period. 

B. CONSONANTS 

a7, 7, x and 8, 4, y indicated the voiceless and voiced 
plosives of the bilabial, dental, and velar series. It 1s 
likely that 7 and 6 were dental and not alveolar like the 
Engl. t and d. ¢, 0, and x were voiceless aspirates [p*], 
[tt], [k*]; cf. the southern English pronunciation of p m 
pin and such words as top-hat. (2) p was the Jabial and v 
the dental nasal. A velar variant of the latter (cf. Engl. 
ink) was found before velar sounds and was frequently 
indicated by y (as in ovyypadw), which in this use was 
called dyua by the ancient grammarians. p was probably 
a voiced rolled tip-tongue [r], similar to Italian r or to 
Scottish r. Its initial variant (p-) was probably voiceless 
and accompanied by aspiration. A was a dental lateral 
sound [l]. ø indicated a voiceless dental sibilant [s]; cf. 
French son and the alveolar s in Engl. see. A voiced 
variant [z] was found before voiced consonants. (3) ‘The 
Spiritus asper (‘) indicated a breathed glottal fricative 
(like Engl. A) found at the beginning of some words be- 
fore a vowel; the spiritus lenis ('), first used by the Alexan- 
drian grammarians, indicated its absence. (4) The value 
of € 1s disputed and probably varied from dialect to 
dialect; it may have indicated a cluster [zd] or an affricate 
[dz]. Llowever, already in the fourth century n.c., Attic 
shows signs of a pronunciation [zz] or [z], i.e. of a change 
into a voiced sibilant. € and p} represented the clusters 
[ks] und [ps] respectively. (5) Some dialects still knew a 
voiced semivowel [w], similar to Engl. w, which was 
expressed by the letter f (digamma) and which had dis- 
appeared in Attic. A voiceless variant of it may perhaps 
be indicated by the spelling fh found in some inscriptions. 
(6) The spellings zz, AA, etc., probably indicated gemin- 
ated plosives and continuants [pp], [N], etc., similar to 
those of modern Italian. In the case of Attic 77 corre- 
sponding to Ionic oa the real pronunciation, at Ieast for 
the carly period, 1s disputed. 

Later developments. Signs of the tendency of the voiced 
and aspirated plosives to change into contimuants may be 
tound very carly in Greek documents; the full change, 
however, took place only in the Imperial and carly 
Byzantine period. ¢, 6, x became [f] (hke Engl. f), [0] 
(like Enel. th in thing), [x] (like ch in Scottish loch); B and 
6 became [v] and [3] (like tA in Engl. other); [x] (y) was 
changed into [y] (the voiced equivalent of [x]) or [i] (ct. y 
in Engl. yes). ‘The geminated were changed into the 
corresponding non-geminated consonants. 


C. ACCENT 


(1) Much of our information on the nature of the Greek 
accent comes, directly or indirectly, from the ancient 
grammarians (see GRAMMAR, GRAMMARIANS [GREEK]). ‘The 
indications are that the carly Greek accent was one of 
pitch, 1.e. that the prominence given within the word to 
the accented syllable was obtained by means of a rise in 
pitch, while the differences of stress, even if present, 
were not a relevant factor. It 1s not casy to establish the 
date at which the ‘musical’ or pitch accent was replaced 
by an accent similar to that of Modern Greek, tn which 
stress 1s a primary component. It is likely that the change 
developed over a period of many centuries, but it Js 
usually considered to have been complete by the end of 
the fourth century A.D. 

(2) The Greek inscriptions did not indicate the word 
accent: for this and for the distinctions among the various 
kinds of accent we are indebted to the information pro- 
vided by ancient authors, by some papyri, and by the 
late MSS. in which accents are marked. The usual signs 
were first introduced by the Alexandrian grammarians 
(probably by Aristophanes), but the distinction between 
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acute and grave is already mentioned in Plato (Cra. 399). 
The acute ’ (ofeta) indicated a high pitch, which, if we 
believe a much discussed passage of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (de comp. verb. 11), differed by a musical fifth 
from the grave. It could rest on both short and long 
vowels (or diphthongs): ın the second case it 1s possible, 
although not generally accepted, that the higher pitch 
concerned only the second part of the long vowel (£ = 
wv), In the ancient tradition all unaccented syllables were 
considered to bear a grave ` (Bapeia), which therefore 
indicated a lack of accentuation. ‘The fact that an acute 
resting on the last syllable of a word was changed into a 
grave within a phrase (beor but @evt dAdo.) 1s variously 
interpreted by modern scholars (complete loss of accent, 
partial lowering of pitch, conventional writing, etc.). It 
should be noticed, however, that this use of the grave is 
relatively late; the papyri prefer spellings hke kados avnp 
(for xaàòs arnp), mepixAdros (for mepixAvtds), etc. The 
circumflex (a¢epiammpévy) is found only on long vowels or 
diphthongs and, as indicated by the original sign 4, 
represents a higher pitch on the first part of the vowel 
followed by a lower pitch (4 = <); in other words st 
is a combination of an acute and a grave (7 o€upapeia 
according to another terminology). 

(3) In polysyllubic words only the last three syllables 
could bear the accent, and further limitations depended 
on the vocalic clement of the last syllable. (a) If this was 
short, any of the last three syllables could bear an acute; 
the penultimate syllable, 1f long and accented, carried a 
circumflex tu Attic. (b) [fit was long, the accent could 
rest on either of the froo last syllables and the penultimate 
could bear an acute only. Exceptions to this and rules 
concerning the behaviour of those words or particles 
which did not have un independent accent (Enclitics and 
Prochties) cannot be illustrated here. 


F Mass, Ueber d Aussprache d Griechischen) (1888; Engl. Transl. 
WOJ Punon, 1890), L. H. Sturtevant, The Prommaation of Greek 
and Latin’ (LOS A. 1940), E Schwyzer, Grech. Grammatik i (1934), 
194 th, M Jareune, Trate de phonetrque precque’ (ossi; JP. 
Postgate, Short Cuide to the Accentuation of Anaent Greck (1924); 
| Vondiyes, Trarte d'accentuation grecque (1904, repr 1945), Ch. 
Rally, Manuel d'aci entuation grecque (1945), W. S Allen, | ox Graeca 
(1908). A. E. M. D. 


PRONUNCIATION, LATIN. For the pronunc'ation 
of Latin various types of evidence are available. Besides 
the tradition of the schools (inaccurate in several resp tets) 
we have numerous phonetic descriptions by Latin 
grammarians which, though sometimes lacking 1n clarity, 
yield valuable information when interpreted by experts. 
Important evidence 1s also derived from the forms which 
Latin Joan-woids assume mn foreign Janpuages, and again 
trom changes in orthodox spelling or departures from 
that spelling made by people of inferior education who 
attempted to write as they pronounced. In addition, 
we have certain evidence furnished by phonetic change 
within the Latin period and by the development or 
preservation of atin sounds in the various Romance 
languages. It must be remembered that for many of the 
conclusions thus reached about the pronunciation of a 
‘dead’ language only approximate accuracy can be claimed. 


A. VOWELS AND J])1IFHTHONGS 


The vowels a, e, i, o, u may be either long or short. It 
is probable that a, long and short, had approximately the 
same quality as the a of Eng. father. Between the long 
and the short forms of each of the other vowels there 
was a difference of quality. ‘Thus while ë was open (¢) 
like e in Eng. met, ë was close (¢) like é in Fr. été. í was 
open (}) hke i in Eng. fit, while 1 was close (7) like ee in 
Eng. feed. Similarly 6 was open (¢) like o ın Eng. not, and ð 
close (6) like au in Fr. faute. 2 was approximately lıke the 
u of Eng. full and ù like the o0 of fool. There was also an 
‘intermediate’ vowel, resembling perhaps a short Germ. 
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ui, which, as in maximus, maxumus, was written sometimes 
as u, sometimes as f. In educated pronunciation of the 
classical period ae was a diphthong, approximately hke 
ai m German Kaiser; in Imperial times it became an 
open long e (#). oe was also a diphthong (like oy in Eng. 
boy) in classical times, becoming later close e (¢). au wus 
normally a diphthong like at in Eng. how throughout the 
Latin period. Sporadically, however, in vulgar usage an 
got the sound of 6 and in some words (e.g. coda for cauda) 
this seems to have been a very general pronunciation. 
The rare eu, which has no corresponding diphthong in 
English, combined a short e with a u; similarly ut in cui 
and huir seems to have contained the vowel u followed 
in the same syllable by the sound of 1. 


B. CONSONANTS 

(1) The voiceless stops p, t, ¢ (k) and the voiced stops 
b, d, g must have been approximately like the correspond- 
toy sounds in English. c, even before e and 1, remained 
a stop during the classical period (1.e. Cicero was pro- 
nounced Airkero) and for long afterwards. Romance 
developments show that in the late Imperial period it had 
in this position undergone some degree of assibilation, 
thereby starting the process of change which led to the 
pronunciation of ¢ in Fr. cent and Jtal. cento Simualarly 
g remained a stop im all positions until about A.D. 500, 
when before e and 17 it developed into a y-sound. 
b between vowels became the spirant (bilabial) v fauly 
generally by the third century A.D. (2) f was originally 
a bilabial but later a labio-dental spirant like Eng. f. s was 
a voiceless sibilant (like the voiceless s ın Eng. past) ın all 
positions. In contact with voiced stops it caused them to 
become voiceless, so that a word like urbs was pronounced 
urps. (3) h was weakly articulated from an early period. 
Uneducated pronunciation tended to drop it, and in the 
later Empire it was lost altogether. The reaction against 
the tendency to omit it caused sometimes an intrusive 
‘h’ in the affected pronunciation of some people (e.g. 
Ainsidiae for insidiae). This habit is satirized in Catullus 
84. (4) n before a guttural became the guttural nasal 7 
(ng); and g in -gn- probably had the same pronunciation. 
Thus anguis would be pronounced anguis, and dignus 
diynus. Final m before an initial vowel m the following 
word hud a reduced pronunciation, of which the exact 
nature 1s disputed. Even before mitial consonants final 
m eventually weakened and, except in monosyllables, 
leaves no trace in Romance. (5) r was trilled, with the 
point of the tongue probably against the gum. There 
were two varictics of /, one palatal approximately like 
Eng. l, the other velar or guttural hke V ın Eng. all. 
Palatal / occurred before another / and before i; / final 
and before a, o, u or a consonant (except another 7) was 
velar. (0) f (written 7) and y (written u) were semi-vowels 
= Eng. y and w respectively. By the third century A.D. 
this y had become a spirant, either bilabial or labio-dental 
v, except in the combinations qu, gu, which continued to 
be pronounced as in English queen and anguish. 


C. ACCENT 

(1) Early accent. Most scholars hold that at a period 
before the beginning of literature the first syllable of 
every word carried a stress accent or, in other words, 
was pronounced with greater intensity than the remain- 
der. This theory explains most easily the syncope which 
many latin words had undergone (e.g. quindecim for 
quinquedecem) and the changes which had aftected vowels 
(c.g. in compounds; caedo but incido, cado but imcldo). 
Plautine prosody shows that even in Plautus’ period 
words consting of four short syllables were still accen- 
tuated in the old way (e.g. /dcilids instead of the classical 
Sfactlius). 
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(2) Accent of the Classical and later periods. (a) Position. 
If the above theory 1s correct, a change must have taken 
place in the accentuation of polysyllabic words in the 
period before Plautus. Thereafter the position of the 
accent is regulated by the Penultimate Law, whereby if 
the penult ıs long by nature or position, the accent rests 
on it, but goes back to the antepenult if the penult 1s 
short (confringo but céncido). Apart from some excep- 
uons like alic (for slice), where a final syllable has been 
lost, disyllabic words were accented on the first syllable. 

(b) Nature. Descriptions by Latin writers suggest that 
during the classical period, and for several centuries 
afterwards, the language had a pitch accent whereby the 
accented syllable was pronounced on a higher musical 
note than the others. The terms employed (accentus 
acutus, gravis, circumflexus) are all translations of the 
Greek musical terminology, and there ıs no hint in the 
Latin accounts that the Latin accent differed in character 
from that of Greek. Not until the fourth century A.D. 
do we find in the grammarians phraseology which clearly 
imphes the presence of a stress accent. The form assumed 
by Latin words in the Romance languages points un- 
mistakably to the existence of a stress accent in the Late 
Latin period. 

Scholars differ about the interpretation of these facts. 
Some accept the grammarians’ accounts at their face 
value and believe that the classical accent was musical 
but gave way toa stress accent ın the late period, Others 
hold that the accent throughout was one of stress and 
that the evidence of Latin writers 1s vitiated by an 
unscientific dependence on Greck theory. Some, again, 
adopt an intermediate position and beheve that, while 
evidence in the language itsclf points to a stress accent 
having always been predominant, especially in the pro- 
nunciation of the lower classes, the influence of Greck 
education on the higher classes in the classical period had 
brought about a considerable degree of musical accent. 


E. Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Lateins (1885); W. M Lindsay, 
The Latın Language (1894), 13 ff , Leumann-Hotmann-Szantyr, 
Lateinische Grammatth (repr. 1964), 50 fi; E Tl Sturtevant, The 
Pronunciation af Greek and Latin (U.S.A. 1940), W. S. Allen, Vox 
Latina (1905). [Wal 


PROOEMIUOM. (1) Verse. See HOMERIC HYMNS and 
LYRIC POETRY, GREEK. 

(2) Prose. With the development of Attic oratory in 
the last quarter of the fifth century s.c. the custom arose 
of compiling collections of stock openings to forensic and 
political speeches (also of perorations, émtAoya). ‘he 
first collection was made by Cephalus (Suda, s.v.), others 
by Antiphon, Critias, and Thrasymachus. ‘The extant set 
attributed to Demosthenes numbers fifty-six, five of 
which are identical with the openings of Dem. 1, 4, 14, 
15, 16. Blass argues cogently for the authenticity of the 
set, Often impugned, pointing out that the historical 
background, ın the few places where it 1s defined, 1s 
evcrywhere that of the first war against Philip, a restric- 
tion only explicable on the supposition that Demosthenes 
himself wrote the prooemia between 349 and 346, for his 
own use when required (cf. Cicero’s practice, Att. 16. 
6. 4), with the exception that some, including those to 
14-16 (354-350), were specially composed for particular 
speeches. Ephorus wrote a prooemium to each book of 
his history, in which practice he was followed by Dio- 
dorus (Diod. Sic. 16. 76. 5). The theory of the prooemium 
is discussed by Aristotle (Ah. 3. 14), Hermogenes (Inv. 
1, 1-5, and Apsines (Rhet. ad init.). 


R. Swoboda, De Dem. quae feruntur provemus (1887); F Blase, Die 
attische Beredsamkewt 11. 14 (1893), 322 ff ; E. Stemplinger, Das 
Plagiat in d, griech. Lat. (1912), 223 H. J. D. D. 


PROPEMPTIKON (apozepmrixor), 
wishing a friend a prosperous voyage. 
I. Greek. The earliest extant example is Sappho’s 


a composition 
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xatpos epyeo w.7.rX. (Berl. Klasstkertexte 5. 2. 12 f.). 
Others are Erinna (?) fr. 2, ‘Iheoc. 7. 52—70, and Callim. 
fr. 114. Parthenius wrote one, The genre 1s discussed by 
Menander (q.v. 4) Rhetor (Spengel, Rhet. 3. 395-9). 
J. D. D. 
I. Larin. The Propempticon of Helvius Cinna was 
addressed to Pollo in 56 u.c.; only four fragments (con- 
taining seven lines) remain and nothing can be known of 
its form. ‘The fact that it was so obscure as to need a com- 
mentary by Hyginus suggests that it was like the densely 
packed travel-poem of Statius to Maecius Celer (Silv. 3. 
2). The genre as such and its detailed specifications were 
probably the invention of Menander (see I. Greek above): 
at any rate Tibullus 1. 3, Propertius 1. 17, 2. 26, Horace, 
Odes 1. 3, and Ovid, Am. 2. 11, which are sometimes 
assigned to the genre, have nothing in common except a 
few well-tried commonplaccs. 
F. Jager, Das antike Propemptikon (1913). 


PROPERTIUS, Sextus, born between 54 and 47 D.C., 
at Assisi, where his family were local notables (4. 1. 121 ff.). 
His father died early, and the family property was much 
diminished by Octavian’s confiscations of 41-40 (4. 1. 
127 f1.); in that revolutionary year a kinsman of Proper- 
tius fought and dicd at Perusia, a fact carefully recalled 
at the end of book 1 (1. 22. 6 ff.). 

Like others of his class, Propertius rejected the dull 
pursuit of office; his rhetorical education was employed 
In poctry, not in the courts. Following the example of 
Cornelius Gallus (q.v. 3), he celebrated his love for a 
mastress to whom he gave the fancy Greek pseudonym of 
Cynthia; Apuleius says her real name was Hostia (Apol. 
10). We need not doubt her reality as we doubt that of 
Ovid’s Corinna; many of the incidents suggested in Pro- 
pertus’ poems are conventional and _ tralutician, but 
Cynthia is given a consistency of character, or at least of 
temper, that convinces us of her actuality. 

Book 1 shows Propertius as one member of a coterie 
of poets, of which Ovid also clauned menbership (77. 4. 
10. 45 ff.). The grander circle of Maccenas was opened 
to him after the publication of book 1; but he seems not 
to have been intimate with Maecenas’ older poets. He 
speaks of Virgil with admiration but not as a friend 
would, and Horace almost certainly disliked him heartily 
(Hor. Epist. 2. 2. go ff.). 

The dates of Propertius’ books are uncertain. Book 1 
was probably published before Oct. 28 u.c.; the latest 
events mentioned in 2, 3, and 4 belong to the years 26, 
23, and 16 respectively. There are some grounds for 
thinking book 4 was published posthumously. Propertius 
was certainly dead by 2 B.c. (Ov. Rem. Am. 764). We 
may infer that he married and did his duty as an Augustan 
citizen, since Pliny’s friend, the poet Passennus Paulus, 
claimed descent from him (Pliny, Ep. 6. 15; 9. 22). 

Book 1 was known in antiquity us the Cynthia mono- 
biblus (Mart. 14. 189) and consists almost entirely of love 
poems of remarkable grace and wit. This style 1s main- 
taincd in book 2, though Propertius’ association with 
Maecenas produced as wel] some elegant tributes to the 
new regime. Book 3 shows a greater diversity of tone and 
subject-matter; it 1s here that Propertius first adopts the 
ostentatious pose of the Roman Callimachus that irritated 
Horace, and the opening poems, which deal with his own 
poetic position, are among its most successful. Some of 
the Cynthia pocms, notably 8 and 16, show his old comic 
power, but others are tedious failures; this switch of 
interest is given definition by his rejection of Cynthia at 
the end of the book. In many poems he is attempting to 
widen his range, but he shows some unccrtuinty, some 
crassness, and some lack of assurance in his new style. 
Book 4 is considerably more successful. It consists partly 
of the fragments of a Roman Aetia, which showed the 


G. W. W. 
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way to Ovid’s Fasti (1, 2, 4, 6, 9, and 10). To these are 
added pocms on various subjects: the two on Cynthia 
(7 and 8) are among his most brilliant, and though 
the epicede on Cornelia (11) is often overprased by 
people who do not really like Propertius, it 1s a Roman 
work. 

Some Romans, though not Quintilian, thought Proper- 
tius the most fersus atque elegans of the Roman elegists 
(Quint. 10. 1. 93; cf. also Pliny, Ep. 9. 22). Polish and 
refinement are conspicuous in many of his poems, and 
would no doubt be conspicuous in more if the MSS. 
tradition were better. In wit, objectivity, and dramatic 
power and in the thrusting, progressive movement of 
individual poems he reminds the English reader of John 
Donne. His obscurity, of which too much has been made, 
is also like Donne’s: much that 1s puzzling at first sight 
becomes plain enough when the implied sctting and 
dramatic development are grasped. The really insoluble 
difficulties are usually not the poet's fault, but a scribe’s. 
Propertius’ elaborate and self-conscious artistry, his vivid 
visual and tactile imagination, and his success 1n integrat- 
ing what he derives from Greek hterature with Roman 
feeling and Roman lıfe make him one of the most con- 
tinuously fascinating of the Latın poets. See also HLEGIAC 
POFTRY, ALEXANDRIANISM. 

Tris E. Bachtens (1880), A. Palmer (1880), J. P. Postyute, 
Corp. Poet (1894), M Schuster (1954), E.A Warber, 2nd ed. (1960), 

COMMENTARILS K Lachmann (1816); P J. Enk (1911); M. Roth- 
stan, 7 (1920), 17 (1924); H. E Butler and È A Barber (1933); 
P. J. Enk (bk. 1, 1946, bk 2, 1962), D R. Shackleton Baley, 
Propertiana (1956), W. A. Camps (bk. 1, 1961; bk 4, 1965, bk. 3, 
1960, bk 2, 1907) Selections J P Postgate (1905) 

"TRANSLATIONS, | S. Phillumore (1900); H. k Butler (1912). 

HIM TOGRAPINIS Complete to rggo in P. J. Tenh’s editio nof bk. 1, 


extended to 1900 in us bk. 2. Sce also J-P. Boucher, Etudes sur 
Properce (1968). M.E H. 


PROPHECIES (ypnopnć, vaticmia). Besides the oracles 
of the greater and lesser shrines, there were im circulation 
in antiquity a number of prophecies, sometimes nameless, 
often attached to the name of some inspired person. Of 
these, the most famous was the Sibyl, or the Sibyls (q.v.); 
but ain addition there were several men, some known to 
have hved during the historical period. Herodotus (1. 62. 
4) mentions Amphilytus, a contemporary of Pisistratus, 
tyrant of Athens, and preserves the text of an oracle which 
he was suddenly inspired to give the latter. Such persons 
were known as xpyopwdol in Greck (e.g. [Plato], Theages 
124 d) or xpyopodoyou; in Latin, vates; fora list of them, 
with some account of their lives or legends, see A. Bouché- 
Leclercq, Histoire de la divination (1879-82) ii, ch. 2. 
Naturally, their alleged utterances were particularly rife 
in times of stress; cf. Thucydides 2. 8. 2, who speaks both 
of oracular sayings (Aoyca) quoted and yxpropodcdyor 
‘singing’ their prophecies at the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesiin War. In 2. 54. 2 he quotes the text of one 
nameless utterance, fee Awpraxos moAEpos Kat Aoqyos 
(or Ayios) dp” atta, This craze is a favourite subject 
for Aristophanes’ mockery, particularly in the Aaughts; 
an especial butt is a certum Bacis (q.v.), whose oracles 
were extremely popular. 

‘The most celebrated Italian vates was perhaps a certain 
Macius (q.v. 3), or a pair of brothers, the Marcii (see 
Cuero, Dit. 1.115; 2. 133, with Pease’s notes); Cicero 
also mentions one Publicis. Here again, such effusions 
were multiplied in times of crisis; Augustus collected and 
destroyed a number of unauthorized collections (Suet. 
slug. 31), many of them in Latin, no doubt in large 
measure a legacy of the Civil Wars. H. J. R. 


PROPHETES (rpoġýrys), the title of the mortal who 
speaks in the name of a god or interprets his will. It is 
properly used only of seers and functionaries attached to 
an established oracular shrine; the unattached seer ıs 
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called mantis, etc. (see PROPHECIES). Moreover, it is more 
often used of the officals who presided over oracular 
shrines (as Didyma) than of the actual receivers of mantic 
inspiration. At Claros a mule prophet remained the direct 
mouthpiece of the god; but at Delphi and possibly at 
Didyma a woman who could be described as prophetis 
(rpod7tis) was directly inspired by Apollo. At Didyma 
the prophet was an annually elected magistrate. At Delphi 
the title was not used ofhcally; the two magistrates, 
elected for life, who performed this office had the title of 
priest (epcus). 


For further information and for bibhography see ONACT.FS, alsa 
E. Fascher, WPOPHTHS (1927). ` 


PROPONTIS (7 llponovris), now the Sea of Marmara, 
an intermediute sea between the Acgean and the Euxine, 
whence its ancient name. Its length, just over 140 miles, 
and its greatest breadth, hardly 40 miles, are overstated 
by Ilerodotus (iv. 85) at 1,400 stades, 1.c. 155 miles, and 
500 stades, i.e. 55 miles, whereas Strabo (125) gauges the 
length accurately but exaggerates the breadth absurdly. 
The Propontis 1s connected with the Euxine by the deep, 
narrow, and winding channel of the Thracian Bosporus, 
and with the Acgean by that of the Hellespont; these 
waterways were commanded by Byzantium and Troy 
respectively. The principal cities on its shores are: 
Byzantium and Chalcedon at the mouth of the Bosporus; 
Nicomedeia at its eastern extrernity; Selymbria, Perinthus- 
Heracleia, and Bisanthe-Rhaedestus on its Thracian 
coast; Crus and Cyzicus on its south side, The larpest 
island in the Propontis is Proconnesus, now Marmara, 
meaning ‘marble’, which has given its modern name to the 
whole sea. ‘here are other islands, including Ophiusa and 
TTalone, in the same neighbourhood, and at the other end, 
in full view from Byzantium, are the four small islands 
now known as the Princes’ Islands (Demonnesi); their 
ancient names scem to have been Prote (now Arnal), 
Slaca (Burgaz), Chalcitis (Heybeli), and Pityodes (Büyük 
Alda). A list of islands is given by Pliny (HN v. 151). The 
rivers Granicus, Aesepus, Macestus, and Rhyndacus 
enter the Propontis on its south side; on the north side 
there are no rivers of any consequence. G.F B. 


PROPYLAEA, a monumental roofed gateway; pre- 
eminently, that on the west side of the Athenian Acropolis 
(see ATHENS, TOPOGRAPHY) designed by Mnesicles, built 
of Pentelic marble, with some details of black Elcusis 
stone, ¢. 435 B.C. and still largely intact. The plan, with 
its deep ‘hall’, its Doric hexastyle porticoes fronting out- 
wards and inwards, and with its single division-wall 
pierced by five doorways, is of early ongin (cf. the ‘South 
Propylaeum’ at Cnossos); but Mnesicles provided wing- 
buildings of lesser height (the south one being curtailed) 
projecting from the front, forming loggias with Doric 
columns and rooms beyond. Larger wing-buildings to 
the east werc intended. An inclined ramp continuing the 
slope of the natural rock formed the approach, and there 
were five steps at the four outer doorways. ‘The central 
avenue had a span of nearly 14 feet and was flanked by 
Ionic colonnades in the deep outer porch; the ceilings 
were formed of marble beams and of slabs with deeply 
hollowed square coffers, richly decorated in blue and 
gold. The room of the north wing was adorned with wall- 
paintings by Polygnotus (q.v.) and other artists. 

In the Propylaea we have a highly elaborate develop- 
ment of the simple propylon, or gateway with a porch on 
either side. There are traces of such a Propylon, built 
before the Persian Wars, on this site (cf. W. H. Plommer, 
JHS 1960, 146 ff.). Bundgaard thinks that the north 
wing too replaced a simpler archaic building. Mnesicles’ 
design was much curtailed, through lack of resources and 
deference to adjoining shrines, notably that of Athena 


PROPYLAEA 


Nike whose little Ionic temple was built a few years later 
on the bastion to the south-west. 

W. B Dinamoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece (1950), 198 ff ; 
G. P. Stevens, The Periclean Entrance Court to the Acropolis (U U S.A. 


1940); J. Bundgaard, Alnesicles, a Greek Architect at W a open- 
hagen, 1957). T.F . bh. W. 


PROSCRIPTIO, the publication of a notice, especially 
(1) a notice of sale; (2) a list of Roman citizens who were 
declared outlaws and whose goods were confiscated. ‘his 
procedure was employed by Sulla (82-81 B.C.) and by 
Antony, Lepidus, and Octavian (43-42) as a means of 
getting rid of personal and political opponents and obtain- 
ing funds; and m virtue, or anticipation, of special powers 
of inappellable jurisdiction conferred on them as dictator 
(q.v.) and tommvir: (q.v.) respectively. The proscribed 
were hunted down and executed, not only in Rome, but 
throughout Italy, by squads of soldiers, and the co- 
operation of their families and slaves and of the general 
public sought by means of rewaids und punishments. 

Sulla’s proscription, in part an act of revenge for the 
Manian massacres of $7 and 82, was said to have named 
4,700 persons, including over forty senators and 1,600 
equites: no doubt many escaped. The lists were closed on 
1 June 81. The sons and grandsons of the proscribed were 
debarred trom public hfe, ull restored by Cacsar in 49. 
‘The impression left was profound, and similar conduct 
was feared from Caesar or Pompey, whichever should 
win the Civil War: as it was, Caesar’s clemency was made 
an excuse for the proscription of the triumvirs. Their lists 
included about 300 senators and 2,000 equites; but many 
escaped, and some of these, including a fair proportion of 
the senators, were afterwards restored. 

Vell. Pat. 2. 28, 66 f; Plat. Sull. 41 1., Cu. 46 f., Ant. 20; App. 
BC. 1 95,4 5-30; Cass. Dio ti 100, 47. 3-15 Mommsen, Rom. 
Straatsr, n+. 774 Íl. (Dra publ. rom. iy 4b1 fT); H. hK loevchorn, De 
proscriptiombus annoa C.n. 43. . factts (G 8y1), Drumann- Grocbe, 
Gesch. Ronit LAERT 1o 9), 1. 36 f., 470 1l., n a99 M.; Syme, Rom. 


Rev. 187 f., M. Fulbnmann, PW xxiv. 2440 t. (Nuchtrage) feng 
ies 


PROSE-RHYTHM. By prose-rhythm we mean here 
the quantitative or accentual arrangement of syllables, 
articulating the sentence and defining its close. We 
exclude frorn discussion: rhythm in general (le. A. Son- 
nenschein, What ts Rhythm? (1925); De Groot, Der 
Rhythmus); correspondence of sound and sense (Norden, 
Ant. Kunstpr.); Gorpianic figures. For rhythm empha- 
sized by rhyme see ASSONANCE. For iiatus in Greek Prose 
see S.V. 

2. Ancient theory. From Thrasymachus onwards, 
prose-rhythm (pv0jus, numerus) was a recognized branch 
of rhetoric. Our chief authorities are Aristotle, Demetrius, 
Dionysius, Cicero, Caesius Bassus, Quintilian. They are 
generally agreed that prosc-rhythm should be distinct 
from verse-rhythm, varied, and not too obvious, Cicero 
adds that sentence-cndings (clausulae) are rhythmically 
most important, though the rest of the sentence 1s not to 
be neglected. According to him, the last syllable of a 
clausula is anceps; Quintihan disagrees. 

3. Extant Greek theory gives few precise details. 
Aristotle recommends ~v v vas an opening rhythm, 
vvv -— as a clausula (he perhaps has Plato in mind; in 
the Ethics — v v v is sought as a clausula and vuUv vy 
somewhat avoided). Demetrius and Dionysius are vague, 
and neglect important contrasts of rhythm ın the authors 
they quote. 

4. Latin theorists confuse matters by borrowing from 
Greek theorists without regard to diffcrences of language. 
Cicero (whose sources include Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
lost works of Ephorus, Theophrastus, ‘I‘heodectes, 
Hieronymus of Rhodes) apparently recommends the 
clausulae —-Vvv—v, ryvy nyon, Yv v wy, all of which 
he strongly avoids in practice. However, he also recom- 
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mends certain of his favourite forms, e.g. -v -- w, 
—-u- uy, yry uuu -w (See, further, Laurand, 
Etudes; and CQ 1931, 18.) Bassus recommends several 
Ciceroman clausulac (e. g. — v — — wand its five ‘resolu- 
tuons’) together with forms usually avoided. Quintilian 
prefers - {v — — to — v -- v. Diomedes (4th c. A.D.) 15 the 
first theorist to recommend expressly the quite common 
clausula — —- ~ -~ v v, 

g. Modern research. To establish the rhythms— 
clausulae especially—favoured by particular authors, 
modern scholars have used statistical methods. De Groot 
has shown that statistics must be comparative; since in 
the structure of any language some rhythms are com- 
moncer than others, preference for a clausula ıs shown, not 
by its absolute frequency, but by its frequency relative to 
‘unrhythmical’ prose. Cicero’s clausula — v v {v — v has 
a low absolute frequency (4:7 per cent); but it has a 
high relative frequency, for it 1s about twice as common 
in Cicero as in unrhythmical prose (2-4 per cent). A 
supplement to this external comparison ıs the internal 
comparison of sentence-rhythm and clausula-rhythm in 
the same author (De Groot, Skimina, Novotny, Broad- 
head; and Zielinski in his later work). 

6. Greek quantitative prose. T'he lonians—I Teraclitus, 
Pherecydes, Herodotus—show no distinct clausula. 

7. Vhrasymachus perhaps initiated a prosc-rhythm 
differing from verse-rhythm; he was certainly regarded 
as an innovator (Cic. Orat. 39. 175), especially in his use 
of paconic rhythm (Arist. RA. 3. 1409¢1), We are not 
told if he cultivated a distinct clausula, and his one short 
continuous fragment is inconclusive (twelve sentence- 


endings, of which five are -v — y and one vvr- ), 
Gorgias resembles earlier writers m the verse-rhythms 
of the sentence, but he has a distanct clausula (— v — - 2 
n Hel., — v — v n Pal.). 


8. Thucydides 1s proved by De Groot to be an alinost 
‘unrhythmical’ writer, i.e. to depart very httle from the 
natural rhythms of the language. However, he shows 
some preference for the clausulae — v w — TE 
9. The sentence-rhythm of Isocrates is too varied for 


analvsis; he secks as clausulac most forms with a long 
penultimate ( PA A gt ah Ser ON Sh ER ee 
not — [v ——«); is indifferent to ———- ''; favours final 


words of four syllables (as docs Hyperides). 

10. Demosthenes 1s concerned more with sentence- 
rhythm than with clausula-rhythm. Ihs only well- 
defined clausula is - v -1 The rhythms -- v 
— v {v — {v occur often at the clausula, but 
oftener throughout the sentence. He avoids series of 
six or more long syllables. But his most characteristic 
practice is the avoidance everywhere of series of three 
or more short syllables (‘Blass’s Law’). Exceptions to 
this rule average 5 ın 100 lines of Demosthenes (contrast 
Lysias, 23; Isocrates, 25; Aeschines, 21; Hyperides, 28). 
His technique here is of word-order rather than word- 
choice; his exceptions may perhaps be deliberate. ‘Thus, 
though he continually uses mporepov without breaking 
his rule, he has no scruples 1n 9. 60, 61. He once uses 
diaytyvopae with participle (23. 179, in a form which 
gives five shorts) ; but he does not substitute ém:PovActaw 
dtaytyvera for em. diated? (19. 326). 

rr. Plato’s rhythmical preferences show considerable 
evolution. ‘Throughout his work he favours the clausulae 
and somewhat 
avoids — v - — vw. In the earlier books-of the Republic 
he seeks — v — Y, YU UY Ue Ye sis indifferent to 
=- == u; avoids vvv {w and -vvv -v, In the Laws 
he seeks v v v wand — v v {v — w, avoiding — v — v and 
increasing his avoidance of ~ v v — w (Resp. 7'0 per 
cent; Leg. 173 per cent, probably the lowest figure in 
Greek). In the sentence his later work shows increasing 
preference for scries of short syllables, and he then 


— u 


SAL A Ye, 
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writes «ddanep, péxpimep, Tiva tponov for mancp, éwa- 
mep, Tponov twa. His average percentages of exceptions 
to ‘Blass’s Law’ are: Cri., 18; Euthphr. and Chrm., 24; 
Resp. books 2-9, 25; Resp. book 1, 29; Symp., 30; Soph., 
36; Ti., 46; Leg. book 12, 56 (Vogel’s statistics). Hais later 
preference for the clausula v v v w s in accord with this; 
but he does not abandon — -- — — v w, and his avoidance 
of --—— \ 18 never very marked. The dactylo-trochaic 
rhythms of Phdr. are exceptional in his practice. Lucian’s 
clausulae suggest imitation of Plato. 

12. The rhythmical practice of other writers is 
summarized below. Clausulae alone are considered, and 
only well-marked preference or avoidance recorded. 

weve Sought by Philo, Plutarch, Chariton, Xeno- 
phon Ephesus, Josephus; avoided by Lysias, Aeschines. 
-= y v — u u Sought by Lys., Aluidamas, Hyperides, Ph., 
Charit., Xen. Eph., Joseph. — v -'- Sought by Lys., 
Anusthenes (§9°5 per cent), Alcid., Isacus, Xenophon, 
IIyp., Antiochus Rea, Ph., Plut., Chant. -v - -vw 
Sought by Lys., Aleid., Isac., Aeschin., Antioch. R., Ph., 
Chant., Xen. ph. — v - — u Sought by Alcid., Antioch. 
R., Ph., Charit., Joseph. ~v vy v Sought by Alcid., 
Antioch. R., Ph., Plut.; avoided by Lys., Aeschin, 
— = — — v v Sought by Lys., Aeschin., Isac., Antioch. R., 
Ph., Chant., Xen. Eph , avoided by Alcid., Plut. — -- ~ 
Avoided by Antisth., Ph., Plut., Chant., Xen. Eph., 
Joseph. ~- | v -v Sought by Xen.; avoided by Lys., 
Anusth., Aeschin., Hyp., Ph., Plut., Chanit., Xen. Eph., 
Joseph. 

13. Observations. Antsth., Plato, lIvp., perhaps 
others, prefer a long final in certain clausulae. "Though 
clasucal writers on the whole seck rhythms distinct trom 
verse, a pood deal of verse-rhythm remams in Isocrates 
and Demosthenes, few writers altogether escape ramibic 
sequences (R. A. Pope counts fourteen perfect trimeters 
in Aeschines). King Antiochus, Philo, Plutarch, and the 
novelists belong to a Hellenistic school which replaced 
the variety of classical writers with a small canon of 
soupht and avoided clausulne. Hegesias, an carher 
representative of the same school, probably influenced 
Cicero and his followers. ‘To this penod belongs the 


preterence for — ~ -or- v v before — v +, as also the 
general strong avoidance of — ~- and -vwe wv as 
Clausulac, (Among classical writers —- — ais bte 


avoided, | ~ — uas sought by Isocrates and Xenophon, 
and allowed by Demosthenes.) 

14. Creek accentual prose. ‘The ongin of the Greek 
accentual clausula (cursus) is sull uncertain. Uhere are 
traces of itm the orator Menandct (q.v. 4); 1t appears fully 
m Timers, Procopius, S. Basil, and Byzantine writers 
generally. The forms most commonly sought have 2 or 
4 unaccented syllables between the last two accents: 

Ld 
~~. Forms with no syllable between (ypnaros urðpwros) 
are sought by Procop.; those with 1, by Men. Rh., Him., 
Procop. ; those with 3 or § are universally avoided. For 
details, see Skimina, De Groot. 

1§. Latin quantitative prose. Some fragments of C. 
Gracchus (cf. Cie. De Or 3. 214, Gell. 11. 13) show the 
carhest traces of quantitative rhythms. Pre-Ciceronian 
orators (Metellus, Crassus, Titinius, Carbo) scek the 


’ r , ld r 
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clausulae SRP ED EE PE DEIN RT SR E a OA ee SG oe Re, 
Auctor ad Tflerennuan seeks most Cicerontan forms 
except - .-—- vine ee ee 


16. Cicero throughout the sentence avoids series of 
choriambs and dactyls. He has a well-marked system of 
sought and avoided clausulae. “he following are sought 
as sentencc-endings: and its ‘resolutions’ 
EAE SS vr YY UYU v, 
VUVe HUE me me UY, 


— wm — “7 
= J i? V — b 
vow, 
~v — y, often preceded by — — —, — v — or ~ v v. Com- 
monly avoided, but used for special effects, is -- — -— {; 
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strongly avoided are -vu~ s, me UU, 
-v= yvy oe —& The preferred clausulae re- 
appear at the end of cola and commata, but with more 
exceptions; -—— © is commoner there, and — v w =- w less 
strictly avoided. The variations in Cicero's practice belong 
to subject-matter rather thay chronology (see Laurand); 
but there is a gradual diminution of the ‘Asiatic’ clausula 
-v — y. Cicero shows in the clausula some desire for 
coincidence of accent and ictus. For 4 o —/ o there as 
a coincidence of 60°5 per cent in Cicero as against 54 
f 


W OU u w 
, 


a 


m unthythmical proseand §1 m Livy. for" ov + u- 
63 5 as against 49'5 and 40; for 4 — — 4.0, 45 as against 
31:5 and 29. Broadhead and Zichinski caaggerate the 
mfluence of accent. 

17. We may here group together as a Ciceronjan 
school: Caesar, Nepos, Seneca, Suctomus, Quintilian, 
the Younger Pliny, Apuleius, ‘Vertullian. Their clausulae 
are m general Ciccromman, except that - —- -vu ys 
avoided by most of them, and that — -- — vas tolerated by 
Caesar and Nepos. — v vv — + 1s avoided by Sen, and 
Tert, and -Y » by Sen. 

18. Opposed to Cicero's practice are Brutus (‘Attic 
school’), Sallust, Livy. They seek —~ — ©, but avoid 
-v-v Hue ey yvy oss and they tolerate or 
seek - vv e w - eye ee es and — y (lavy 
305 per cent). ‘Tacitus in his early work as furly 
Ciceronian, but always avoids vv w- ©. ln his mature 
work he is indifferent to most clausulae, only favouring 
somewhat -v - - wand —Vv- -—Uu, 

19. ‘The ‘Greek’ clausulae ve ves, — ve — Uw hae 
httle currency in Latin; but v v v seems to be sought 
by Sallust (Cat.), Brutus, Pomponius Mela, Apuleius 
(Mer.), ~v [v-v {u by Sallust (Juy.), Brutus, Mela, 
Apuleius (Apol. Flor., Met.). 

20. Latın accentual prose. "There is a transitional 
period when clausulae remain quanttative, but are 
gradually restricted to forms where (a) accent and ictus 
coincide, (b) there are 2 or 4 unaccented syllables between 
the lust two accents. Thus ésse debétis, ésse confiteor 
are retamed, but (núm)guam rehquisset, dgere debéis are 
avoided. Alone among ‘3-furmis', ésse videdtur keeps a 
certain prestige, but diminishes, 'Vhe form gladio pete- 
batur passes us a combination of quantitative — v —- v 
and accentual + ~ ~ ~~~ ~, These tendencies may be 
observed in the choice of clausulae recommended by 
Sacerdos (31d c.; see Nicolau’s commentary) and in the 
detailed studies of Cypnman-Jerome, Arnobius, Faustus 
by P. C. Knook, H. Hagendahl, A. G. Elg. For comc- 
dence of ictus and accent compare these percentages 
with Cicero’s: 4u -+-, Augustine 78, Arnobius 95, 
Leo 93. 4u- ut, Augustine 73°5, Arnobius 95:3, 
Leo 99:5. Much material of this period has yet to be 
investigated, and unless the works examined are of some 
length the evidence 1s apt to be mconclusive; thus it 1s 
perhaps impossible to decide whether the rhythms of 
Niceta’s Te Deum are purely quantitative or not. 

21. In the Middle Ayes quantity is neglected, and 
favoured rhythms are practically reduced to the three 
accentual cursus-forms: ~~ ~~ ~ (planus), “~~ ~~~ 
(tadus), ~~ ~ ~~ < ~ (velox)-—which ure used, e.g., 
by Gregory of ‘Tours, Bernard of Clairvaux, Héloise, 
Dante. 

22. Applications. Study of prose-rhythm has been 
useful in some questions of chronology (Plato) and 
authenucity (for Plutarch’s Zuyepicers, against Con- 
solatio ad Apollontum). ln textual criticism rhythmi- 
cal criteria. may help to distinguish between M5, 
variants and to reject mistaken emendations. Original 
emendation should be very cautious, taking into account 
not only a writer’s preferences but also his margin of 
exceptions. In Somnium Scipionis 12, ıt 13 simple to 
change ‘ingeniique tui consiliique’ to ‘ingenique tui 
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consilique’; it would be rash to change mpos eué to mpos 
pe everywhere in Demosthenes, setting ‘Blass’s Law’ 
above normal usage. 

H. Bornecque, Les Claustles métriques latines (1907, fullest collec- 
ton of Lat. theory). Il TI) Hroadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm (1922, 
Cicero only). A. C. Clark, Fontes prosae numerosae (1909, select 
theory and texts, Gk.—Lat.). Norden, Ant. Kunstpr., A. W. de Groot, 
Der antike Prosarhythmus (1921, Gk -Lat ); La Prose metrique des 
anciens (1926, Gk.-Lot) L. Laurand, Etudes sur le style des peti 
de Cicéron u’ (1948); Pour mieux comprendre T'antiquite classique 
(1936, laat. cursus). M. G. Nicolau, L’ Origine du ‘cursus’ rythmique en 
latin (1930, also discusses methods). F. Novotny, Łurhythmie i (1018, 
fullest collection of Gk. theory; Czech commentary): Etat actuel des 
études sur le rythme de la prose latine (1929) W. IH Shewring, CQ 
1930, 164, 1931, 12 (Gk.-Lat ; criticized by Broadhead, CQ 1932, 
45, defended by S. 1933, 46) S. Skimina, État actuel des etudes sur 
le rythme de la prose grecque 1 (1937, Quantitative prose), u (1930, 
accentual). T Zielinski, Der constructive Rhythmus m Ciceros Reden 
(org) Full bibhographies by Laurand: for Gk., Mus Helge xxv 
173 ff. and LEC w. 237 t.; tor Lat., Rev. Et. Lat 1428, 73 tt., and 
1934, 419 ff. Ww. H.S., K J D. 


PROSPER TIRO (c. a.D. 390-¢. 455), of Aquitaine, 
became a monk and may have taken deacon’s orders. At 
Marseille he supported Augustine’s doctrine of Grace 
against more moderate interpretations put forward in 
John Cassian’s Collationes (426). In 431 he journeyed to 
Rome to seek Pope Cclestine’s support for Augustinian- 
ism, and on the accession of Leo | (440) he returned to 
Rome where he acted as the Pope’s sceretary. According 
to Gennadius he drafted Leo’s letters against Eutyches. 

He was important, first as a protagonist of Augustine 
in the ‘Semi-Pelagian’ controversy (427-32), and secondly 
as the compiler of the Chronicle. Though he did not know 
Augustine he wrote (427/8) telling him that Pelagianism 
was rife in Marseille, and after Augustine’s death (430) 
Prosper wrote three books in his defence, He attacked 
the anti-predestinanan views of John Cassian (q.v.) in 
a sarcastic work, Contra Collatorem, a reference to 
Cassian’s Collationes. After the latter’s death in 435 his 
Expositio super Psalmos contained more friendly estimates 
of his views, but also expressed Prosper’s distaste for 
the current misbelicfs of Nestorius, the Donatists, 
and Pelagians. While at Rome he popularized 
Augustine's memory in two works of extracts from 
Augustine’s writings, Liber Sententiurum ex operibus 
Sancti Augustini delibatarum and Epigrammata ex sen- 
tentus Sancti Augustin, the latter in verse. 

At Rome he compiled his Chronicle; down to 378 it 
was based on Jerome’s translation of Eusebius’ Chronicle, 
and thereafter to 417 borrowed from Sulpicius Severus 
and Orosius. He continued it first to 443 and finally to 
455. From 417 to 455, Prosper’s jejune entries are valu- 
able for contemporary events, c.g. the intrigues which 
led to the invasion of Africa by Gaiseric (429) and also for 
the early years of Leo's pontificate. ‘The tendency of the 
work is heavily anti-heretical. This coupled with vindica- 
tion of St. Augustine rather than historical accuracy was 
his main interest. 

His lasting memorial lay in the canons of the Council 
of Orange (529), which were based partly on the Epigram- 
mata. lhs style, often modelled on Cicero, was good and 
the author’s liveliness of spirit survives the rather rigid 
framework of his subjects. 

Critical text of Chronicle ed Th. Mommaen, MGH 1x. 341-4090. 
Other works, Migne, PL h (Vienna Corpus ed. in preparation). 


Sec articles in DCA and DTC. Also, E. M. Pickman, The Mind of 
Latın Christendom (1937), 418 f. W.IT C.F. 


PROSTITUTION, SACRED, ecxisted in two main 
forms. (1) The defloration of virgins before marriage 
wus originally a threshold rite, whereby the dangerous 
task of having intercourse with a virgin was delegated to 
a foreigner, since intercourse was in many, 1f not all, cases 


limited to strangers. "he custom was observed at Babylon 
(Hadt. 1. 199) and at Heliopolis-Baalbck (Sozom. Hist. Eccl. 
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5,10; Soc. Hist. Eccl. 1, 18, 48); in Cyprus (Hdt. loc. cit.; 
Just. Epit. 18. 5), in Lydia (Hdt. 1. 93; Ael. VH 4. 1), 
and at Sicca Vencria in Numidia (Val. Max. 2. 6. 15) 
girls are said thus to have earned dowries. In Acilisene 
well-born maidens were dedicated to Anaitis as prosti- 
tutes for considerable periods (Strabo 532-3), thus con- 
stituting a halt-way step to(2) regular temple prostitution, 
generally of slaves, such as existed in Babylonia, in the 
cult of Ma at Comana Pontica (Strabo 559), of Aphrodite 
at Corinth (Strabo 378; Ath. 573), and perhaps at Eryx 
(Strabo 272; Diod. 4. 83), and in Egypt (PTeb. 6). 

Nilsson would derive all sacred prostitution from the 
first type, which, he further claims, was originally non- 
religious, but readily became attached to fertility cults. 
It might then develop into type 2, or as at Byblus in the 
cult of Adonis (Lucian, Syr. D. 6), where, though the 
original purpose had been lost, the ‘market’ was still 
open only to strangers. The (unfulfilled) vow of the 
citizens of Locri Epizephyrii to prostitute their virgins 
(Just. Epit. 21. 3), unique in Greek annals, was a desperate 
measure to secure divine aid in war. ‘The hereditary 
madAakat at Tialles were concubines, and perhaps 
prophctesses, of the god, not temple prostitutes. "Che 
evidence for ‘Thebes in Egypt (Hdt. 1. 182; Strabo 816) 
is contradictory. 

Cumont, Rel Or* 258f; L. R Farnell, Greece and Rabylon 
(1911), 208 A , Nilsson, Feste, 365 ff Tralles: K. Latte, Harv 
Theol Rev. 1940, l. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (1937), 400 1 , von 


Biıssıing, ‘Aphrodision’, Rh Maus. 1944, 375 Æ See ANAMNIA, HIERO- 
DOULOI, MYLILTA. I R W. 


PROTAGORAS of Abdera, one of the carlicst and 
most successful of the Sophists (q.v.). His date 1s un- 
certain but his birth cannot be placed much later than 485 
n.c., and was probably earher, while he was about seventy 
years old at the time of his death. During forty of these 
he practised the profession of Sophist with great success, 
probably mainly at Athens. Ile claimed to teach ‘virtue’ 
(aperý), which can perhaps be better expressed as 
efficiency in the conduct of hfe. He was evidently a man 
ot high character and gencrally respected. When Thurni 
was founded by the Athenians in 444, he was appointed 
to draw up a code of laws for the new colony. The well- 
known story of his trial and condemnation at Athens ıs 
Inconsistent with the statements of Plato and may prob- 
ably be dismissed as an invention or error of later writers. 

lhs chief significance in the history of thought rests on 
the doctrine expressed in his well-known dictum ‘Man 
is the measure of all things’. "l‘here can be little doubt 
that this was generally understood in antiquity as being 
a doctrine of the relativity of all knowledge or opimion 
to each particular person, and that tt involved a complete 
scepticism about the claims of any science to universal 
validity. He also adopted an agnostic attitude towards 
belief in the gods. He does not, however, seem to have 
extended this scepticism to the claims of morality. Here 
he apparently adopted conventional moral ideas without 
much question, and advocated respect by cach man for 
the moral code of his particular community. 


Testimonia and fragments in IL Diels, Vorsokr." n, 253-71; 
M. Unterstemner, T Sofisti 1 (1949); A Capizzi, Protagora (1955) 
Zeller ı 26. 1290 fF ; J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Thales to Plato 
(1914), ch. 7; G. Vlastos, prel. to Plato's Protagoras, tr. Jowett (1950). 

G.C 


PROTESILAUS, in mythology, commander of the 
contingent hcfore Troy from Phylace and other places 
in Thessaly. He was killed in landing by one of the 
defenders (Iliad 2. 695 ff.). Homer also states that ‘his 
wife was left mourning and his housc half-finished’. 
From this it is a natural conclusion that he was newly 
married, whence a touching legend developed, preserved 
almost solely in Latin authors (Catull. 68. 73 ff.; Ov. 
Her. 14; Hyg. Fab. 103 f.). Protesilaus had offended the 
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gods by not sacrificing before he began his house (Catul- 
Jus); or he knew that the first man ashore was fated to 
be killed and patniotically took it upon himself to fall 
(Ilyginus). His wife Laodameia grieved so for his loss 
that the gods granted her prayer to see him again for 
three hours. At the end of that time she killed herself 
(Eustathius on the Jliad, 425, 23 ff., who makes Prote- 
silaus the prime mover throughout, because owing to 
Aphrodite’s anger he desired his wife even after his death); 
or she spent so much time with an image of him that her 
father Acastus burned ıt and she flung herself on the fire 
(Hyg. 114, cf. Ov. 151 f.). "The author and date of this 
legend are unknown. 


For his cult see Farnell, Hero-Cults, 412, n 102. Il.) R, 


PROTEUS (JI pwrevs), a minor sea-god, herdsman of 
the flocks of the sea, seals, etc. In Homer (Od. 4. 385 f.) 
he 1s an Egyptian daimon, servant of Poserdon, who has 
the power to take all manner of shapes, but if held till he 
resumes the true one, will answer questions. Virgil (G. 
4. 387 ff.) imitates this. But m Herodotus 2 112 ff., and 
Euripides, Helena 4, he is a virtuous king of Egypt, who 
takes Helen (g.v.) and her wealth from Paris and keeps 
them safe tll at length Menelaus arrives and claims them. 
The relation of this to Stesichorus’ palinode is not clear. 

IL J. R. 


PROTOGENES (late 4th c. B.c.), painter and sculptor, 
of Caunus; connected by anecdotes with Apelles, Aris- 
totle, Demetrius Poliorcetes. His pictures imcluded 
‘lalysus’, ‘Resting Satyr’, ‘Alexander and Pan’, ‘Parajus 
and Hammonias’ (allegories of the Athenian State 
galleys), portraits of Aristotle's mother, Antigonus, and 
Philicus, perhaps copied in the Pompcian tragic poet, 
Piackard-Cambridge, Dramatic Festivals of Athens (1953), 
fiz. 44. He wrote two books on painting. Ihs works 
showed excessive elaboration, but according to Apelles 
Jacked charm (xapes). 

Overbeck, 1907-36, Rumpf, Malerei u. Zehn 147. T. B. L. W. 


PROTREPTICUS (apoztpenzixos Adyos), an exhorta- 
tion (to philosophy), first developed as a genre by the 
Sophists (q.v.), who thus persuaded students to take 
their courses in philosophy and various réva, especially 
those required for politics. No carly examples are extant, 
but Plato's Futhydemus includes a protreptc discourse 
(278 e-282 d), and something similar is found in Isocrates’ 
Avanst the Sophists, Helen, Busiris, and To Nicacles, 
The most famous example in antiquity was Aristotle's 
Protrepticus (now lost), which was partly imitated 
by Cicero in his Hortensius (lost), and was excerpted, 
to an extent that remains controversial, by Iamblichus 
in his Protrepticus (extant). A later extant example 1s 
Galen's protreptic to medicine (Kuhn, Med. Graec, 
Opera vol. 1). 


P. Hartheh, De exhortationum a Graecis Romamsque scriptarum 
historta (Leipzig, 1889); K. Gaser, Protreptik und Parånese bet Platon 
(Tübinger Beiträge zur Altertumswtssensihaft, 40, 1959); I. Düring, 
alristotle's Protrepticus (Studia Gracca et Latina Gothoburgensia xi, 
1901). D J. F. 


PROVINCIA, originally the sphere of action of a magis- 
trate with imperium (q.v.), later also of quaestors and 
pro-mapistrates. Provinciae were normally allotted or 
assigned by the Senate at the beginning of the year. A 
law of C. Gracchus (q.v. 4), to prevent consular pro- 
anciae {rom becoming the playthings of politics (see 
ILACCUS 3), required the Senate to determine before the 
consular elections—-in a vote cxempt from tribunician 
intercessio (q.v.)—which provinciae the consuls were to 
have. Holders of imperium were from an early date not 
allowed to leave their provinciae as defined. 

Down to the First Punic War all provinciae were in 
Italy. Usually the consuls had to campaign, the practor 
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(after his creation) had the provincia urbana (chiefly the 
administration of justice); when a second practor was 
created, he normally assumed jurisdiction among aliens, 
But the consuls and both (1n due course all) the practors 
could be freely used for different prowimneiar, if the Senate 
saw fit. When Sicily (except for Syracuse) was conquered, 
it was at first not organized: some favoured cities remained 
‘free’ (see SOCII), the rest paid to Rome the tribute that 
had gone to Carthage. No more was done for Sardima 
(238 n.c.). Only in 227 were two more practors created, 
so that the four could normally cast lots for the two new 
provinciae overseas along with the two in the city, which 
remained superior in standing. During the Hannibalic 
War Syracuse and parts of Spain were occupied. Sicily 
was now reorganized under a practor with two quucestors; 
Spain, after some time as two provinciae of privati with 
special imperium, had two practors created (198/7). No 
more praetorships were instituted for later ‘provinces’: 
Africa and Macedonia-Achuea (146), Asia (133, organized 
later), Gaul (c. 100). Prorogatro became a regular and 
necessary feature of administration (see PRO CONSULR), 
which avoided multiplying curule magistracies. (The 
number of quaestors probably went on increasing.) It 
was a necessary consequence of this that the Senate was 
unwilling to commit itself to direct administration: not 
even Numidia was annexed after the defeat of Jugurtha; 
and Maccdonia, Asia, and Transalpme Gaul only after 
hesitation had shown the military dangers in leaving them 
free. 

The word provincia, though still freely used in its 
traditiona] sense, now came to mean particularly an 
admunistercd overseas territory; and a popular etymology 
(from pro and uincere) supported this use. After 123 
practors were increasingly necded for quaestiones (q.v.) in 
Rome, and the consuls’ presence was desirable for poli- 
tical reasons; hence ‘provinces’ now normally went to 
pro-magistrates. Sulla, who added two practorships and 
probably two quaestiones, apparently intended to formalize 
this system, with regular annual succession. In the last 
generation of the Republic, the rise of the equites (q.v.), 
the Populares, and the new army led to a rapid increase in 
provinces: in particular, Pompey m the Fast and Caesar 
in the West added huge territories. (See CILICIA, CYRENE, 
BITHYNIA, CRETE, PONTUS, SYRIA, CYPRUS, GAUL.) ‘This, 
combined with many men’s unwillingness to serve 
abroad (see CICERO, 1), led to the need for long pro- 
rogatio, especially in periods of civil or major foreign 
wars; and large provinciae, with huge armies, were more 
and more frequently granted (see LUCULLUS 2, ANTONIUS 2, 
POMPEY, CAESAR 1, CRASSUS 4), ether by the People 
or by the Senate. It also led to increased exploitation 
of provincials which became a necessary incentive for 
attracting men into governing provinces. ‘Io stop the 
dangers arising out of this, Pompcy (as consul 52), with 
the Senate’s support, fixed an interval of at least five 
years between magistracy and provincial tenure and 
probably made acceptance of the latter compulsory (as it 
had been in the second century) and limited it in duration. 
This scheme, before the end of the transitional period 
necessary for it to become fully operative, was upset by 
the Civil War, but later restored (for public provinces— 
sec below) by Augustus. 

A province, under the Republic, was never a large area 
under uniform administration. Normally organized after 
a war (and, if not, possibly assimilated to the majority), it 
owed its status, at least after 150 and probably even before, 
to a victorious general and a commission of ten senators. 
The so-called lex provinciae was, in law, the general’s 
decree ex SC, on the commission's advice (see Cic. 2 
Verr. 2. 32 and 40). It remained binding unless the Senate 
superseded or amended it, as ıt might do (see SCAEVOLA 4). 
Pompcy’s arbitrary settlement of the East, which he 
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expected to he ratified without scrutiny, was a character- 
istic piece of arrogance and the cause of genuine anxiety 
about his intentions. J'he lex would settle local bound- 
aries and constitutions; and it might deal, in greater or 
less detail, with taxation and other obligations and the 
adnunistration of justice. It had to take account of 
numerous free or treaty cities (see soci) with their own 
historical relationships with Rome. Inevitably their rights 
were gradually levelled down: in the late Republic, the 
free city of Utica was a governor’s capital. The Leges 
Rupiliae(q.v ), which probably extended the lex Hieronica 
to all of Sicily not officially ‘free’, severely limited the 
‘freedom’ of many Sicilian cities; and governors some- 
umes ignored custom or treaty with impunity, setting up 
precedents in deterioration. 

Within the framework of the lex, the governor issued 
his own edict (q.v.), normally based on his predecessors’ 
tradition and sometimes on that of the urban magistrates, 
but never strictly binding on a successor or (at least 
before the law of Cornelius(1)) even on the governor him- 
self. Within the limits of the /ex, he had absolute authority 
over provincials, which he could delegate to his quaestor 
or legates (usually one to three in number) or to other 
Romans or im part to the cities themselves (as Scaevola 
(q.v. 4) did in Asia and Cicero m Cilicia); for judicial 
purposes, he usually drew heavily on his friends (the 
cohors, q.v.), his statt of civil servants (especially scribae, 
q.v.), and provincial Romans (see CONVENTUS), who en- 
joyed a privileged status in law and even more in fact. 
Supervision from Rome was lax. The money voted had 
to be accounted for by the quaestor; but this was a mere 
formality, and it was unusual (by Cicero’s day) to declare 
a surplus; the governor and the cohors expected to share 
it. Arbitrary power gave unhmited opportunities for 
extortion; and repetundae (q.v.) laws, permitting redress 
only after the governor's return to Rome, could normally 
be evaded by anyone rich and well-connected. Prosecu- 
tions were a major expense to the province and even a 
conviction (rarcly achieved) would not always benefit the 
provincials (see VERRES). 

Indirect taxes were always farmed by publicani (q.v.). 
Direct taxes were collected by various methods (see 
DECUMA, THIRUTUM), normally involving some tax- 
farmers (Roman or local). Constant warfare (especially in 
Spain and in the East) led to devastation and an increas- 
ing load of debt, which vovernors would collect on be- 
half of their senatorial friends, or assist businessmen in 
collecting, by methods often approaching sheer terror, 
Spain and Asia duly showed themselves ready to join 
anyone fighting the Roman government of the moment. 

Caesar began the reorganization of the system and 
Augustus completed it. In 27 B.C. Augustus was given 
a large provincia (originally perhaps Gaul, Spain, and 
Syrta), which he governed —after 23 as proconsul (q.v.)— 
through legati pro praetore (with the finances adtninis- 
tered by procurators) and which contained nearly all 
the legionary forces. "The arca changed in extent, and the 
command was renewed from time to time; and by the 
end of the reign the ‘imperial provinces’ were an accepted 
institution, ‘I'he remaining (‘public’, in fact senatorial) 
provinces were governed by proconsuls, with legates and 
quaestors, as before; but Augustus had imperium matus, 
which we can see him exercising as early as the Cyrene 
edicts (q.v.). Egypt, made ‘subject to the Roman People’ 
(Res Gestae 27) by Augustus, was forbidden to senators 
and governed by an equestrian praefectus with legionary 
forces; and to the natives the Emperor was Pharaoh. 
Various minor provinces (e.g. Judaea and Noricum) were 
administered by prefects (later procurators) without 
legions. Direct taxes were now directly collected: tax 
farming was limited to indirect taxation and ın due course 
abolished even there. 
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This system lasted, in essence, until the third century 
A.D. In the first century, the last ‘senatorial’ legion (in 
Afrıca) was taken over; recognized frontiers were in- 
creasingly reached (Domitian began the construction of 
a limes, q.v.); Britain was annexed by Claudius (and later 
extended), Dacıa and Arabia by Trajan (other conquests 
were of short duration), and various client kings (q.v.) 
were succeeded by provincial governors. With the multi- 
plication of consuls, an adequate supply of senior men 
became available for administration and a hierarchy of 
provinces developed, both in the Emperor’s service and 
in the Senate’s. Asia and Africa (both senatorial) were the 
highest posts in prestige, but the senior imperial com- 
mands gave the greatest power and could serve as spring- 
boards to the throne. "I'he subdivision of Luge provinces 
into more manageable units, begun by Augustus in Gaul, 
Germany, and Illyricum, was gradually carried further, 
as was the detailed supervision of local government by 
the Emperor (see CORRECTOR and CURATOR REI PUSLICAE). 
Both these trends culminated in the thorough reorgan- 
ization of Diocletian (q.v.). 

In the provinces themselves, the organization of an 
impertal cult (see RULER-CULT, ROMAN) under Augustus 
and the Julio-Claudians led to the creation of a conctluum 
(q.v.) normally one for each province, under a native high 
priest (flamen or sacerdos). Vhese councils, down to the 
third century, provided a channel through which pro- 
vincial upper-class opinion could reach Rome. T'he high 
priest and even ordinary members often gained citizen- 
ship, and their descendants might become Roman equites 
or senators. Within a century after Augustus, the eques- 
trian service and the Senate were freely open to pro- 
vincials from almost any province though some provinces 
took longer than others to make their full contribution, 
While romanization thus spread arnong the upper class, 
it was advanced among the lower classes by the army: the 
legions were soon mainly composed of men of provincial 
ongin, and men in the auvilia (q.v.) became citizens on 
honourable discharge and betore Je. even earlier. 
Gradually the citizenship and ws Latii (q.v.) spread 
among provincial communities. "Thus the provinces were 
unified into a Roman State. 


Mommsen, Róm Stuatsr.*, see index, sv , The Provinces of the 
Roman Eempre (1909), Gr EL Stevenson, Roman Provincial Adnnms- 
tration (1939); J. R. Hawtborn, The Republican Fmpire Goby, with 
usetul selection of sources on the Republic), F. F Abbott and A. C. 
Johnson, Mumeipal Adiministration in the Roman Empire (1926, with 
large selection of soutees, chielly documentary) See also ACTIMEA, 
AFRICA, ALPS, ARATITA, ARMENTA, AMA, ASSYRIA, BITHYNIA, BKRIETANNIA, 
CAPPADOCIA, CILICIA, CORSICA, CIUIL, CYPRUS, CYRENT, DACIA, DAL- 
MATIA, FGYP1, FPIRUS, GALATIA, GAUL, GERMANY, LE LYIUCUM, JEWS A 3, 
J YCIA, MACLDONIA, MAURITANIA, MISOPOLAMIA, MOISIA, NORICUM, 
NUMIDIA, PAMPITYLIA, PANNONIA, PONIUS, NAITIA, SARDINIA, SICILY, 
SPAIN, SHIA, TILMACE. Bb D. 


PROVOCATIO was an appeal made to the populus 
Romanus by a victim of magisterial cvercitio (q.v.). 1t was 
not until 300 B.C. that a legal right so to appeal against a 
cupital sentence imposed by any magistrate within the 
boundaries of the city was conferred upon every Roman 
citizen by a lex Valeria. (An earher ‘lex Valeria’ assigned 
by the tradition to the first vear of the Republic ıs now 
generally dismissed as a fiction, as are the many references 
toa fifth- and fourth-century tus provocationis from which 
certain magistrates—e.g. dictators and decemuiri— 
claimed exemption.) Nevertheless, a formal procedure of 
provocatio which carried no guarantee of admission may 
well have dated from at least 450 B.C. At that date a law 
of the XII Tables required that capital cases should be 
heard only by comitia centuriata; and, although this did 
not rule out summary magisterial jurisdiction, as Momm- 
sen believed, it is unlikely that the plehbeians could have 
heen persuaded to comply by abandoning criminal juris- 
diction in their own unofficial assembly, had the patri- 
cians not made some concession by providing for the 
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possible use of the tudictum populi (q.v.) in cases of appeal 
from coercitio. Before the lex Valeria admission of pro- 
vocatio was probably guaranteed solely by the ever- 
present threat of tribunes to extend auxilium in the event 
of refusal. During the second century the right of appeal 
was further regulated by a scries of three lepes Porciae 
(q.v.), one of which extended provocato to citizens in the 
military sphere (i.e, outside Rome). In the imperial age 
provocatio was superseded by appellatio (q.v.). 

For Mommsen provocatio was the cornerstone of the 
Roman criminal procedure, all cases tried by iudicia 
popuh being theorctically hearings on appeal from a 
magisterial sentence. In recent years this view has been 
challenged, and attempts have been made to show that the 
range of magisterial coercitio and consequently of pro- 
vocatio was very limited, and that criminal trials were 
largely conducted by courts of the first instance. Momm- 
sen's position, however, which rests to some extent upon 
Cicero, has not been totally discredited, und the issue is 
still open. 

Mommsen, Róm. Strafr. 167 f., 473 ft.; C. Brecht, Sav Zeitschr. 
1939, 260 T., A Heuh, ibid 1944, 104 F, E S Staveley, Fist 1955, 


41211; W Kunkel, Ontersuch, zur Intwuhlung des rom. Kriminal- 
verfahrens (1902). E. ċS. S. 


PROXENOS. Since Greek States did not send per- 
manent diplomatic representatives abroad, local citizens 
served as proxenai to look atter the interests of other 
States in their community. By the beginning of the filth 
century this system had developed from earher practices 
of hospitality under which some relicd on hereditary ties 
with foreign families and others on the more general 
respect for strangers and supphants. Survivals from this 
were the continued existence of private friends in foreign 
States (tovefevoc) and the practice of a few States of 
appointing proxenot to look after visitors. More com- 
monly States selected their own provenor in other States 
and, m return for services already rendered and expected 
inthe future, bestowed honours and privilepes upon them. 
such appointments were much coveted, and many 
voluntarily assumed the burdens in the hope of gating 
the title. The position usually was hereditary. A proxenos 
must be a citizen of the State in which he served and 
not of the State he represented. Later, however, when 
honours were bestowed more freely and had little 
practical significance, proxenta and honorary citizenship 
frequently were combined in the same grant, 


Numerous examples from literature are hsted m LSJ, 9 v.; 
examples of decrees, "fod n, index Full modern accounts are rare, 
but see C Phillipson, T'he International Law and Custom of Ament 
Greece and Rome (1911), ch. 0; E. Sezanto, Das griechische Rurgerrecht 
GB92), ch. 1. J. A. O. L. 


PRUDENTIUS, Aurrtius CLemrns (b. A.D. 348, d. 
after 405), the greatest of the Christian Latın pocts, a 
native ot Spain (Tarraconensis), abandoned an adminis- 
trative career, in which he attained high distinction, 
and dedicated himself to Christian poctry. His works are 
(a) Ivrical: Cathemennon, ‘tKlymns for the day’, and Peri- 
stephanon, ‘Crowns of martyrdom)’ ; (b) didactic: Apotheo- 
ss, “The divinity of Christ’, Hamartigema, “The ongin 
of sin’, Psychomachia, ‘Battle of the soul’ (an allegory), 
Contra Symmachum, a polemic against paganism based 
on the events of 384 (see SYMMACHUS 2), and the Ditto- 
chacon, hexameter tetrastichs on biblical topics. Pru- 
dentius displays remarkable metrical versatility and a 
profound knowledge of pagan Latın poetry. Descrihed 
by Bentley as Christianorum Maro et Flaccus he achieved 
a union between the classical poetical form and the spirit 
and thought of Christianity. A creative artist, he intro- 
duced into Christian poctry the literary hymn, allegorical 
epic, and ‘Christian ballad’ (Peristeph.). ‘The extensive 
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influence of his work is visible in medieval art as well as 
poetry. 

Trxr. J. Bergman, CSEL ba; M. P. Cunningham, Corp Chnst. 
(Seres Latina cxxvi (1960)). 

‘Texr AND ‘TRANSLATION, M. Lavarenne (Budé, 1943-51), IT. J. 
Thomson (Locb, 1949-53), Guillen—Rodmyuez (Madrid, 19560). 

Concordance. Deterrari-Campbell (1932) Language. M Lava- 
renne, Etude sur la langue de poete Prudence (1933). A H-W. 


PRUSIAS, kings of Bithynia. 

(1) Prusias I CHoLus (c. 230—c. 182 u.c.), son of Zraclas. 
IJe was an energetic and ambitious ruler who used a 
marnage alliance with Philip V of Macedon and the con- 
flıcts of the other powers to enlarge the territory of 
Bithynia to its greatest extent. He warred with Byzan- 
tium (220), defeated Gallic invaders (218), took Phrygia 
Epictctus and part of Mysia from Attalus ] of Pergamum 
(c. 208), received the ports of Cius and Myrleia from 
Philip V (202), renaming them Prusias and Apameia, and 
captured Cierus and Tie1um from Heracleia. On assur- 
ances from the Scipios, he remained neutral in the war 
with Antiochus Ifl (1go-188), but the demand in the 
settlement at Apamea (188) that he return to Eumencs 
the former Attalid possessions led to a war (186-184) in 
which he was defeated, while Hannibal, a refugee at his 
court, anticipated surrender to the Romans by suicide. 

(2) Prestas I] Cyneraus (c. 182-149 B.C.), son of 
Prusias 1, joined Kumenes of Pergamum in war against 
Pharnaces I of Pontus (181-179). Ihs servile attitude 
toward the Roman Senate after the fall of his brother-1n- 
law, Perseus of Macedon (168), won him contempt. His 
invasion of the Pergamene kingdom (156-154) ended in 
defeat, and demand for an indemnity. He sent his son 
Nicomedes to Rome as an envoy to secure release from 
this, but the latter, on learning that death would be the 
penalty for failure, revolted, and with encouragement 
from Rome and aid from Pei gamum, drove him to sanc- 
tuary and put him to death (1-49). 


For bibhography, see s.v NICOMLDES T. R.S. B. 
PRYTA NEIS (zpurdvecs) means ‘presidents’. In Athens, 
after the phy/ar(q.v.) and boule (q.v.) were reorganized in 
508/7 B.e. by Cleisthenes (q.v. 1), the baule each year con- 
sisted of fifty men chosen by lot from each of the ten 
phyla. Kach group of fifty served as prvtanets for one- 
tenth of the year. This period was called a prytany 
(mpvorareia), owing to the vagaries of Athenian methods of 
reckoning a year (see CALENDARS) a prytany might be any- 
thing between thirty-four and thirty-nine days in length. 
It was reduced to one-twelfth of the vear when the num- 
ber of phylat was increased to twelve in 307. To decide 
which phyle's group was to be pryfaneis next, lots were 
drawn shortly hefore the beginning of each prytany 
except the last by all the groups which had not been 
prytaners so far that year. 

The prytanets were on duty every day. They made 
arranvements for mectings of the boule and ekklesia, 
received envoys and letters addressed to the State, and 
conducted other day-to-day business. Soon after the 
Persian Wars an office, called the tholos because of its 
circular shape, was built for them next to the bouleuterion 
(council-chamber) at the south-west corner of the agora. 
"There they dined every day at the State’s expense. 

Each day one of the pryfaneis was picked by lot to be 
their foreman (émordrys). Ile remained on duty in the 
tholos for twenty-four hours, with one-third of the pry- 
taneis. LIe had charge of the State seal and of the keys of 
the treasuries and archives. In the fifth century he also 
took the char at any meeting of the boule or ekklesia held 
on his day, but in the fourth century this duty was taken 
over by the proedroi (q.v.). No one could be foreman more 
than once, and consequently a considerable proportion 
(perhaps half) of the citizens held this position at some 
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time ın their lives. The whole system of the prytaneis and 
their foreman, based on lot and rotation, was a means of 
giving the ordinary citizen a share in the admimistration 
of the State, and so was a most important part of Cleis- 
thenes’ plan to make Athens democratic. 


Arıst Ath. Pol. 43-4. D M. M. 


PSAON OF PLATAEA, Hellenistic historian, con- 
tinuing Diyllus from 297/6 B.C., covered partly the same 
period as Phylarchus and may have been contemporary 
with him; his work perhaps extended to Ol. 140 (220— 
217), where Polybius began, and was continued by 
Menodotus. 

FGrH n A, 158; C, 131. A.H McD. 
PSELLUS, MıicHaeL (earlier CONSTANTINE), probably 
of Nicomedia (A.D. 1018—78/9), after studying law at 
Constantinople held a judicial post at Philadelphia. 
Under Constantine IX (1042-55) he became professor 
of philosophy at the newly refounded imperial Univer- 
sity in Constantinople. He was now one of the most 
influential figures in the Eastern Empire and was ap- 
pointed State Secretary and Vestarch. Apart from a brief 
period of retirement in a monastery (1054~5), he held high 
ofhce continuously at Constantinople until the reign of 
Michael VII (1071-8), under whom he became chief 
minister. The ingratitude of the Emperor caused him to 
spend his last days in obscurity. 

Works. There are many problems of disputed author- 
ship, and many still unpublished works are attributed in 
MSS. to Psellus. (1) Scientific and philosophical treatises 
on mathematics, music, astronomy, physics, metaphysics, 
ethics, theology, alchemy, demonology, medicine, juris- 
prudence, topography, etc.; e.g. the miscellany De 
Omnifaria Doctrina (aaraa mavroðarý), his literary 
masterpiece De Operatione Daemonum (TI. evepyeias 
dayzovwy), his discussion of Athenian judicial termino- 
logy, and his short account of the topography of Athens. 

(2) Paraphrases of the Tiad and of Aristotle, Categories, 
an abridgement of Porphyry, De Quinque Vocibus, a 
commentary on Aristotle, De Interpretatione, a treatise 
on Plato, Phaedrus, and an allegorical study on Homer. 
Also works in Ietter-form on rhetoric, and poems on 
rhetoric, grammar, and Greek dialects. 

(3) Chronographia (Xpovoypadia), a lively'and colourful 
history of the century 976 to 1077, 1s valuable, though 
somewhat partisan. 

(4) Funeral orations, panegyrics, apologtae written in a 
style of persuasive dignity. Has letters, of which about 
goo survive, are interesting for their picture of Byzantine 
civilization and of their author himself. 

(5) Rhetorical exercises and essays on set themes, 

(6) Occasional verse, satirical and epigrammiatic. 

Pscllus was a man of encyclopedic learning and great 
literary gifts. At a time when scholarship was at a low 
ebb, he had a keen though rather self-conscious love of 
classical and patristic literature and was passionately 
devoted to Plato and the Neoplatonists. His own style 
owed much to Plato, Aelius Aristides, and Gregory 
Nazianzen. More than any other man he laid the 
foundation of the Byzantine literary and philosophical 
renascence of the twelfth century. 

In his public life he reflects the faults of the age. 
Amid the atmosphere of palace-intrigue and court- 
flattery, scruples and sincerity found no place, and his 
political carecer was disfigured by servility and unre- 
strained ambition. 


Texts. Migne, PG cxxu (1864); K N Sathas, Meaateovin Bfdrro- 
Pnn iv v (1874-6); Scripta minora, I Orationes et dissertationes, IT 
Epistulae, E. Kurtz-F. Drexl (1936-41), De Operatione Daemonum, 
F. Boissonade (1848); De Omm faria Dortrina, 14. G. Westerink (1948); 
Chronographa, © Rénauld (1926-8); J. Bidez, Catalogue des MSS. 
alchiım grecs vi (1928) 
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STUDIIS. C. Zervom Un Philosophe néo-platomcien du XI* siècle 
(1920); E. Renauld, Etude de la langue et du style de M. Ps. (1920) und 
Lexique chois: de Ps (1920); IX. Swoboda, La Démonologie de M. Ps. 
(1927); J. M. Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire 
867-1155 (1997); G. Bohlig, Untersuchungen zum rhet. Sprach- 
gebrauch der Byzantiner mit besonderer Berucksichtigung der Schriften 
des M. Ps. (1956), Gy. Moravemk, Dyzantinoturcica’ 1 (1958), 437 fl. 
(bibhogiaphy). J. É Le R B. 


PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC LITERATURE. Antiquity 
has left us a number of writings which evidence, internal 
or external, proves not to be the work of the authors 
whose names are traditionally attached to them. The 
causes of this seem to be chiefly: (a) a tendency to 
ascribe anonymous picccs to a well-known author of like 
genre, ‘Thus, the whole Epic Cycle and other hexameter 
poems werc at one time or another ascribed to Homer; 
in Latin several compositions more or less epic ın style, 
as the Culex and Curis, have become attached to the name 
of Virgil, others, in elegiacs, to those of Tibullus and 
Ovid. (b) Works by the followers of a philosopher tended 
to be credited to their master; for mstance, several short 
dialogues by members of the Academy bear the name of 
Plato, und, e.g., the Problemata, which are Peripatctic, 
are preserved as by Aristotle. (c) Rhetorical exercises in 
the form of specches, letters, ctc., supposed to be by 
well-known persons, now and then were taken for their 
real works. Thus, no. 11 of our collection of Demo- 
sthenes’ speeches 1s a clever imitation of him, said by 
Didymus, Jn Demosth., col. 11, 10, to come from the 
Philipptca of Anaxtmenes of Lampsacus. The Epistles of 
Phalaris are the most notorious work of this kind, thanks 
to Bentley’s exposure of them. (d) The existence of 
deliberate forgeries, made to sell (see FORGERIFS, LITER- 
ARY), 1s vouched for by Galen (In Hipp. de nat. hominis 2. 
57, 12 Mewaldt). (e) Various mechanical accidents of 
copying account for a few pseudepigraphies. (f) But the 
most frequent cases are of rather Jate date and connected 
with the craze for producing evidence of the doctrines 
one favoured bemp of great age. For instance, the 
nurncrous Neopythagorean treatises, whereof specimens 
are preserved chiefly in Stobacus, are regularly attached 
to the names of prominent early Pythagoreans, including 
Pythagoras himself (q.v. 1), despite the fairly constant 
tradition that he wrote nothing. The Sibylline oracles 
(see SIUYLLA) are an outstanding instance of this; Phocyli- 
des (q-v.) is the alleged author of a long set of moralizing 
verses pretty certainly the work of an unknown Jew and of 
late date. Christian literature has some glaring examples 
of this practice, notably the Clementine Recognitions 
and Homilies, most certainly neither by Clement of 
Rome nor any contemporary, and the works attributed 
to Dionysius the Arcopagite, really produced some three 
centuries or more after his death. Cf. also HERMES 
TRISMEGISTUS. 


For a general sketch in latim Literature, E. HI Chft, Latin 
Peudepigrapha (U.S.A. 1945); otherwise under the various authors’ 
names. H J.R. 


PSEUDO-CALLISTHENES. The so-called Alex- 
ander Romance, wrongly ascribed in antiquity to Call- 
sthenes (q.v.), 18 extant in various Greek versions, whose 
complicated textual rclationships—reaching back to 
about 100 B.c.—have been unravelled by Merkelbach. 
The work belongs to the genre ‘fabulous historiography’, 
which, as Ed. Schwartz has made clear, developed in 
Alexandrian times; it has, 1n so far as it does not contain 
any erotic element at all, little or no relationship with the 
genre ‘novel’ (Ltebesroman), 


Trxt. W. Kroll, Historia Alexandri Magni (1926); A. Ausfeld, 
Der griech. Alexanderroman (1907). 

Criricism R. Merkelbach, Die ie des griech. Alexander- 
yomans (1054; Zetemata 9); Christ-Schmid Stahlin u. 2°. 813 ff. 
(useful bibliography); A. Lesky, Gesch d. griech. Litt.4 (1963), 820 ff.; 
R. Helm, Der antike Roman? (1956), 13 f1.; Ed. Schwartz, Fünf 
Vorträge uber den griech. Roman? (1943); 1d. Griechische Geschichts- 
schreiber? (1959). G. G. 


PSYCHE 


PSYCHE, the soul or, in luter usage, the soul as a 
butterfly, does not appear as a clearly individualized 
mythological being before the fourth or the fifth century 
B.C. The notion of the soul occupied the Greeks from 
very carly times. It has been suggested that the soul 
was first conceived as a bid, on the strength of the 
passages in Homer where the soul of Patroclus utters a 
faint noise (//. 23. 101) and the souls of wooers chirp 
like bats (Od. 24. 6). In art a bird 1s shown flying over 
the head of a dying hero and birds are often scated on 
funeral stelae (cf. sienes). But Homer explicitly depicts 
the soul as a kind of a double, resembling the dead ın 
‘height, eyes, voice’ and wearing the same garments (LI. 
23. 66), and the archaeological evidence 1s ambiguous. 
The lIomeric souls, often called erdola, disappear like 
sinoke, in the manner of our ghosts, if somebody attempts 
to touch them (Od. 11. 206). 'They dwell in Hades on 
the barren asphodel meadow and lack the vitality and 
memory which they can regain only by drinking blood 
(Od. 11. 25, cf. 24. 1). The Homeric notion remained 
current down to Plato's times (Phd. Ri c, d). On vases 
we sec the soul of Patroclus in full armour watching 
Achilles as he drags the corpse of Lector; the soul ot 
Sarpedon leaving the body (E. Haspels, Artic Black- 
Figure Lekythor (Paris, 1936), 51); the souls of Achilles 
and Memnon weighed by Zeus; and the souls of com- 
moners at a funeral, in the cemetery, and in Hades. On 
some vases they are shown with Charon, on others with 
Hermes Psychagogus. 

Different notions of the soul were developed by Greek 
philosophers and poets. The most important change 1s 
the elevation of soul from a rather matertalistically con- 
ceived double to a dematerialized divine being, of a nature 
totally different from the body, “Ihe body ts the tomb of 
the soul’, said the Orphics (see orPiiisM). The mseription 
honouring the wartiors fallen at Potidaea claims that their 
souls were received by the aether, their bodies by carth 
(lod 1 59). The Hometic connexion with the individual 
had been severed so far that all Psychar could be con- 
ceived as female. The earhest representation of Psyche 
in that form, of the late fifth century, appears in south 
Italy, the home of Pythagoreans and Orphics. It would 
appear that the type which represents Psyche as a butter- 
fly wus evolved approximately at the same time. Plato’s 
inspired version of the chariots of souls in Phaedrus pre- 
supposes a connexion of Iros and Psyche. Roughly con- 
temporary with Plato are some beautiful bronze rehefs 
from Asia Minor (Devambez, Les Grands Bronzes du 
Musée d'istanbul, 1935) on which Eros and Psyche, a 
maden, are shown in quiet harmony, ‘They are united in 
the Hellenistic ‘Invention of the Kiss’, a marble group 
which was copied by Romans (E. Strong, JRS 1924, 71) 
und early Christians, perhaps as a symbol of heavenly 
happiness (I^. Cumont, Syria 1929, 231). On the other 
hand, Eros (q.v.), who had before playucd individual 
victims of love, now turns also on Psyche, since she, the 
soul, 1s recognized as the seat of passions. In Hellenistic 
poctry and art Eros is represented inflicting innumcruable 
tortures upon Psyche (G. Hanfmann, AFArch. 1939, 
240). In Apulerus (Met. 4. 28) the motif of the tormented 
Psyche is combined with a marchen of the Fairy Bride- 
groom type. The goddess Psyche, who appears in some 
late writings, is according to Reitzenstein an Iranian 
goddess in Greck disguise. 


E. Rohde, Psyche (1907); O. Waser in Roschet, Lex., 8v. O. 
Weinreich in L. Friedlander, Darstellung aus der Sittengeschichte 
Roms (1921-4), 1v 89; Apuleius, The Story of Cupid and Psyche, 
ed. I.. C. Purser (1910); R. Reitzenstein, Sitz. Herdelberg 1914 and 
1917; A. Dyroff, Das Märchen von Amor und Psyche Gisa]. 
Swahn, Tale of Cupid and Psyche (Lund, 1955); Nilsson, GOG R, 194f.; 
R. Merkelbach, Philol. 1958, 103; R. Helm, PW 1959, g4 rae 


PTAH, called fá or @@ds and also Hephaestus by the 
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Greeks, was an old deity of Memphis. Originally a god 
of artisans, a fashioner and maker of things, he acquired 
later a solar character and became one of the chief deities 
of Egypt. ‘The temple of Ptah was one of the chief build- 
ings in the complex of structures at Memphis which 
included the temple of Apis and others. T A.B. 


PTOLEMAEUS (1) of Ascalon, of uncertain date, ts 
said by Steph. Byz. to have been a pupil of Aristarchus, 
and in the Suda to have been father (or teacher) of Archi- 
bius (a grammarian at Rome under Trajan). Ptolemacus 
joined the Pergamenes and disputed the Aristarchan texts 
of Homer. He also wrote lepi dtadopas Achewv, Hepi 
opJoypadias, and Jlepi petpwr. 


M Hoege, De Pt. ¢iscalonzta (1882). P.B. R.F. 


PTOLEMAEUS (2) CHENNOS (‘quail’) of Alexandria 
(fl. e. A.D. 100) wrote the Sphinx, a mythologico-gram- 
matical work, perhaps im dramatic form (totoptKor 
dpaya, Suda), though this ts disputed; Av@dpypos, in 
twenty-four rhapsodies, correcting Homer's errors; 
Tupabvéos (or Kaw) toropia, of which Photius gives 
an extract. There are no adequate grounds for identifying 
this Ptolemacus with the philosopher and biographer of 
Aristotle (A. Dihle, Hermes 1957, 314 ff.). 

j).D.D,KJ D. 


PTOLEMAEUS (3) 0 cmdérns, prammariun, pupil of 
Ifellanicus the Chorizontist, and a pertinacious opponent 
ot Aristarchus, wrote commentaries on Homer and 
Bacchylides und kindred monographs. 


PTOLEMAEUS (4) of Mende, a priest, wrote on the 
mpates of the Egyptian kings in three books; he 1s 
scarcely the Ptolemacus who published a life or history 
of Tlerod the Great, soon after 4 B.C. 

Grif m Oii 


PTOLEMAEUS (5) of Naucratis (2nd c. a.D.), Egyptian 
rhetor, uninfluenced by the Second Sophistic, except in 
style, where he follows Polemon. 


PTOLEMAEUS (6) PINDARION (i.c. commentator 
on Pindar) (2nd c. f.c.), a pupil of Aristurchus, wrote 
also on omenie antiquities and on analogy. See CRATES 
(3) OF MALLOs, 


PTOLEMAITS (1) (ACE). The Phoenician port of 
Ace was named Ptolemais c. 261 n.c. by Ptolemy Il. 
From Antiochus IV’s reign its people, renamed the 
‘Antiocheis in Ptolemais’, issued municipal coins. Clau- 
dius made Ptolemais a Roman colony, planting ın it 
veterans from the four Syrian legions. Its famous oracle 
on Mount Carmel predicted Vespasian’s accession (Tac. 
Hist. 2. 78). A. Il. M.J. 


PTOLEMAIS (2) HERMIOU, a foundation of Ptolemy 
Soter, with a substantial Greek population and a Greek 
constitution, was the centre of LIcllenism in Upper Egypt 
throughout the Gracco-Roman period; Strabo classed ıt 
with Memphis in importance, and later it ranked second 
to Alexandria. Ilardly any remains of buildings are visible, 
but mscriptions have been found recording decrees of 
the Ptolemaic assembly and council, and references in 
papyri from other districts show the continued influence 
of its citizens in Roman times. 


G. Plaumann, Ptolemais in Oberaegypten (1910), J- Scherer, 
BIFAO 1942, 43 ff.; P.M Fraser, Berytus 1900, 1231 J. G. M. 


PTOLEMAIS (3) THERON (‘of the Hunts’), on the 
west coast of the Red Sea, probably at Aquiq (Crowfoot, 
Geog. Journ. xxxvii. 523). Founded by Ptolemy 11 for 
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clephant-hunts, ıt was used as a port for a trade-route 
to Meroe and the Nile. 


Agathurchides (GGM 1 
Mariners, ty4. 


174), Strabo 17. 768-71. Ilyde, Greck 

ud E'H. W. 
PTOLEMY (1). The name of all the Macedonian kings 
of Egypt. 


PIOLeMy I SoTFR (c. 367/6-283 or 282 8.¢.), son of the 
Macedonian lagus and a certain Arsinoe, who was, 
perhaps, a mistress and not, as was later believed, a 
second cousin of Philip IT. He was exiled as Alexander’s 
friend, recalled after Philip’s death, and appointed 
hetarros, somatophylax, and edeatros (‘Companion’, ‘Iafe- 
guard’, and ‘Seneschal’) to Alexander. He fought with 
distincuon during Alexander’s campaigns, which he 
subsequently described ın an historical work. He married 
Artacama, Artabazus’ daughter, in 324, divorced her after 
Alexandcer’s death, and subsequently married Eurydice 
and (with or without divorce) Berenice | (q.v.). He be- 
came satrap of Egypt in late summer 323, executed Cleo- 
mencs (q.v. 3), and fought without much success against 
Antigonus Monophthalmus and Demetrius Pohorcetes 
(315-301). Ele declared himself king early in 304, finally 
conquered Palestine, Cyprus, and many possessions in 
the Acgean Sea and Asia Minor (c. 301-286), but took 
little active part in government after 28s. 

He was the onginator of the cult of Sarapis (q.v.) and 
also the founder of Ptolemais Hermiou (q.v.) m Upper 
Egypt. The legal and muhtary organization of his Empire 
—the army consisting of military settlers, mercenaries, 
and native Jevies—and the man outlines of Ptolemaic 
administration were due to him (cf. ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
UNDER THE GKFEKS AND ROMANS, EPIMELETES, FPISTAYES, 
NOMOS). Registers of land, houses, slaves, cattle, und tax- 
payers were compiled in the villages, and summaries of 
these were made for nome registers and the central register 
mn Alexandria, which was used tor preparing the State 
budget. The highest State oflice was that of the diatketes 
(-- manager) whose otkunom: administered the Empire 
like a royal estate. F. M. H. 


Ptolemy T wiote, when king, the best of the histories 
of Alexander. le used Alexander’s official Journal and 
other official material, but much was his own recollec- 
uon; he was in a better position to know than almost 
anyone. So far as can be made out his book was a genuine 
history and not merely a military record; Alexander was 
a supreme figure, but yct a human man. Probably it was 
defective on the political side; when he wrote he had long 
lost sympathy with some of Alexandcr’s ideas. He prob- 
ably desired to correct current popular history and beliefs, 
and his silences were part of his criticism; but bad 
history ousted good, and, but for Arrian, practically all 
knowledge of his work would have perished. Ser ALEX- 
ANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. W.W. T. 


Protemy I] PHILADELPHUS (308-246 b.c.), son of 
Ptolemy I and Berenice I, was born at Cos, and marricd 
Arsinoe I c. 289-288. He was made joint ruler with his 
father ın 285, succeeded to the throne in 283-282 and 
married Arsinoc [I c. 276-275, uniting her Aegean posses- 
sions with the Empire. Ile conquered important districts 
in Syria and Asia Minor during the First Syrian War 
(c. 276-271). In the Chremonidean War against Mace- 
donia (266-261) he incurred slight losses; the Second 
Syrian War (c. 260—253) was indecisive, and was con- 
cluded by a marriage bctween Antiochus IT and Berenice 
‘Syra’ (q.v.). East African and south Arabian coastal 
districts received garrisons as outposts for trade. 

Ptolemy JT and his advisers created most of the scien- 
tific system of Ptolemaic financial administration (cf. 
AGRICULTURE, BANKS, COMMERCE, FINANCE, INDUSTRY, 
MONOPOLIES, PASTURAGE, VITICULTURE), planted Greek 
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settlements in Egypt, especially round Lake; Moeris (q.v.), 
and instituted the Ptolemaic ruler-cult with its priests of 
Alexander and a growing number of deified members of 
the dynasty. Ile built the Pharus, the Museum, the 
Library, and other edifices and institutions of Alexandria 
as well us a canal from the Nile to the Red Sca. 


Protemy IlI Euencrrss, son of Ptolemy II and 
Arsinoe l, was born between 288 and 280 and died m 
221 B.C. After his (presumable) adoption by Arsinoé IL 
and his succession to the throne in 246 he married 
Berenice 11 (q.v.) and united Cyrene with Egypt. In the 
Third Syrian War (246-241) he acquired important 
towns in Syra and Asia Minor. Ptolemaic expansion 
ceased after this, perhaps owing to difficulties in Egypt. 


ProLeEMY lV PHILOPATOR (c. 244-205 B.C.), son of 
Ptolemy III and Berenice I], married Arsinoe ITT (q.v.) 
in 217. The main events of his reign were: his succession 
to the throne (221); invasions of Palestine by Antiochus 
IU (221 and 219-217). Le gained a decisive victory over 
Antiochus (q.v. 3) at Raphia (217), but only with the help 
of the native Egyptians, who revolted for decades after- 
wards. Almost the whole ‘hebaid was ruled in conse- 
quence by the Nubian kings Harmachis and Auchmachis 
(208/7-187/6). 

PTOLEMY V EPIPHANES (210-180 B.c.), son of Ptolemy 
TV and Arsinoe ITT. He was joint ruler with his father 
from 210; he succeeded to the throne in 205, the death 
of Ptolemy IV being kept a secret for a considerable 
tune. The official succession (of uncertain date) was 
followed by revolts throughout two decades, and, from 
203 onwards, by plans of the Seleucid and Macedonian 
kings to parution the outlying Egyptian territories, the 
consequence of which was the loss of most possessions in 
the Aegean, Asia Minor, and Palestine, where his troops 
suflered a final defeat at Punion im 200. 'Yhe king was 
declared of full age in 197 and married the Seleucid prn- 
cess Cleopatra I (q.v.) in 193. Elis epistrategos Hippalus 
reconqucred the 'Thebad in 187/6, ar'l the last native 
revolt of this period in the Delta was quelled in 184/3. 


Protemy VI PutLomMeror, son of Ptolemy V and 
Cleopatra I, was born in 186 or (perhaps) 184/3 and died 
in 145 B.C. He succeeded to the throne ın t8o in joint rule 
with his mother, who dicd in 176; he formally married 
Cleopatra I] in 175/4. In the course of three invasions 
trom Antiochus 1V (170, 169, and 168), he established 
a joint rule with Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra Il from 
170 to 164. He defeated native revolts, but fled from 
Ptolemy VIII, to return as sole ruler in 164/3. His 
struggle with this brother continued for a decade. After 
a successful campaign beginning in 150 he was elected 
Seleucid king in joint rule with Demetrius I], but was 
killed in a victorious battle against Alexander Balas. 

ProLEMy VII Nros PillLoparonr, son of Ptolemy VI 
and Cleopatra I], was born c. 162-161, became joint 
ruler with his father in 145, sole ruler from his father’s 
death until Ptolerny VIII’s return to Egypt, and was 
lulled by his uncle’s orders in Aug. 144. 


ProtEMy VIII Eurercrerss II (e. 182/1-116 B.c.), 
brother of Ptolemy VI. Fle was joint ruler with Ptolemy 
VI and Cleopatra I] in 170-164; sole ruler in 164-163; 
king of Cyrene in 163-145; returning to Egypt in 145. He 
married Cleopatra I] in 144, and took Cleopatra III to 
wife in 142 without being able to diverce Cleopatra IT, 
who led a successful revolt against him in 132. He 
reconquered Alexandria in 127, and an amnesty and a 
peaceful reign with the two quecns followed from 124. 
The king’s final testament gave all power to Cleopatra 
III. An earlier testament during his rule in Cyrene 
bequeathed his possessions to Rome. 


Protemy IX Sorter lI (LatHuynus) (c. 141-81 B.C.), 
eldest son of Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra II. He was 
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priest of Alexander from 135/4; subsequently became 
governor of Cyprus and married Cleopatra 1V, his sister, 
during Ptolemy VIII’s last years. Elected joint ruler with 
Cleopatra IIl against her wishes in 116, he divorced 
Cleopatra IV and married Cleopatra Selene, another 
sister. He had to accept his brother Ptolemy X as joint 
ruler in 110. He reconguered the kingdom, but another 
revalt of his brother compelled him to flee to Cyprus in 
108/7, and from there to Seleucid Syria. Cleopatra Selene 
divorced him; but he reconquered Cyprus very soon, was 
victorious in Syria against the Jewish State allied with his 
mother, und reconquered Egypt in 89-88. Cleopatra 
Berenice, his daughter, returned from exile as joint ruler 
in 88, after Ptolemy X’s death, and remained sole ruler 
from Ptolemy LX’s death to Bo. The Thebaid revolted 
against the new rule from 88 to 86. 


ProLtMY X ALFXANDER I (c. 140-88 u.c.), younger 
brother of Ptolemy IX, was governor of Cyprus from 
110; was recalled to Egypt by his mother in 110o, but 
resigned after a short joint rule with the title ‘king’ of 
Cyprus. Another joint rule in 108 prepared the way for 
his final yoint third rule with Cleopatra lH under pressure 
from the msurgent Alexandrians. After Cleopatra I1}'s 
(possibly natural) death, the king marricd Cleopatra 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy IX, a few days later. Ex- 
pelled trom Egypt by a military revolt, he made succes- 
sive attempts to recover his kingdom by land trom Syria 
and by sea from Asia Minot, and died in a naval battle (89- 
88). 

The framework of events in the reigns of Ptolemy VIII, 
IX, and X ıs very uncerrain’ see the elaborate study of 
W. Otto and I. Bengtson, Zur Geschichte des Nieder- 
ganges des Ptolemaerreiches (Bayer. Abh. 17, 1938). 


PioLeMY NL ALEXANDIR I] (c. 100/99 -80 b.c.), son of 
Prolemy X and his unknown first wife. Sulla made him 
yomnt ruler with and husband of his stepmother Cleo- 
patia Berenice (80 n C.), He murdered her nineteen days 
atter the wedding, and was killed by the Alexandrians, in 
spite of his being the last legitumate male descendant of 
the dynasty. 

ProveMy XII Turos Pinvoraror PHILADELPHUS 
Neos Dionysus (AULETFS), son of Ptolemy LX and a 
mistress, was born between 116 and 108 and died in 
51 B.C. He succeeded to the throne in so, and married 
Cleopatra V 'Tryphacna, his sister, in 80/79. His cultiva- 
tion of friendly relations with Rome led to his expulsion 
by the Alexandrians mm 58, but he was restored by 
Gabinius in 55. 


PioLrmy XIII, brother of Cleopatra VII (q.v.), was 
born m 63 and died in 47 n.c. In 51 he married his sister, 
who became joint ruler with him but was presently 
expelled by him. After the murder of Pompey by his 
munisters (48) he was forced by Caesar to share the throne 
again with Cleopatra. He subsequently made open war 
apsunst Caesar, was defeated and drowned in the Nile. 


Pronemy XIV (c. 59-44 B.C.), another brother of 
Cleopatra VII. Caesar made him king of Cyprus in 48, 
and joint ruler and husband of Cleopatra in 47. He was 
murdered by her orders. 


ProLeEMy XV CAESAR: see CALSARION. 
See APOLLONIUS 3, ARSINOL, HERENICT, CAESARION, 
CLEOMLNES 3» CLEOPATRA, 


Wilcken, PW, sav. ‘Arsinoe’, ‘Beremke’; Stuhelin, ibid., s.v. 
‘Kleopatra’, Volkmann, ibid., 5 v. ‘Ptolemaios’ E. Bevan, 4 Flntoryof 
kgypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927); A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
Histoire des Lagides viv (1903-7); W. Otto, Abhandlungen der 
bayrischen Akademie, Phul.-Hist. Klasse, 1928 no 1, 1934 no. 11, 
1938 no. 17, Sitzungsber. 1939 no. 3; W. Peremans and J. Vergote, 
Papvrologisch Handboek (1942), Rostovezet?, Hellenistic World, 
pasım. Numerous articles in JUS, Jka Arch., Arch. Pap , and other 
pertadicals, The administration of Ptolemaic Egypt m Ilustrated by 
innumerable papyri (Greck and Demotic). see the detailed study by 
Cl. Préaux, L'Fconome royale des Lagudes (1939), with complete 
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bibliography and an index of important passages Þor Prolemaic 
dynastic chronology see ‘Ll’. C. Skeat, The Kerns of the Ptolemies (1954) 
A. E Samuel, Ptolemarc Chronology (1902). 


FM H;PME. 
PTOLEMY (2), king of Mauretania (A.D. 23-40), was a 
son of Juba II (q.v.) and Cleopatra Selene, and thus a 
grandson of Antony. He shared some responsibility for 
government in his father’s later years. For his help in the 
war against Tacfarinas (q.v.) he was recognized hy Rome 
as rex et socius atque amicus popuh Romani, the sceptre 
and robe that the Senate sent him he displayed on his 
coinage. In 40 the Emperor Gaius, his cousin, summoned 
him to Rome and then executed him; whether his offence 
was his wealth (Dio Cassius), his wearing a purple cloak 
in public (Suetonius), or a decision to annex Mauretania, 
is uncertain. 


Coinact. ] Mazard, Corpus Nummorum Numidiae Mauretamaeque 
(1955), 127 ff. H H.S. 


PTOLEMY (3) of Cyrene revived the sceptical school of 
philosophy about 100 n.c., (Diog. Laert. 9. 115). 
See Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen m. 24 2. 


PTOLEMY (4) (Crauptus Proremarus, PIF 66), 
astronomer, mathematician, and geographer (À. A.D. 127— 
48, dates derived partly from his observations in Alex- 
andria). His major work, the Almagest (this title ts the 
Arahic form of 1 peytory sc. avvtatis: Ptolemy's title is 
padnpaticy ovrralis), im thirteen books, is a complete 
texthook of astronomy as the Greeks understood the 
term (see ASTRONOMY). "The basis of the system it ex- 
pounds is the eccentric/epicyclic theory developed by 
Apollonius (2) and Hipparchus (4) (qq.v.), and the caleu- 
lations are worked out with the aid of the trigonometry 
created by Ifipparchus and Menelaus (q.v. 3). But only 
in the theory of the sun (book 3) and of eclipses (book 6) 
did Ptolemy merely repeat Hipparchus’ work. He intro- 
duced an important correction in the theory of the moon 
(books 4-5), and himself created the first viable theory 
of the five planets (books g—14). The fixed-stur table too 
(books 7-8) is based on fresh observations. ‘The Almagest 
is a masterpiece of clear and orderly exposition by a 
practising astronomer with considerable mathematical 
ability and a genius for analysis of observations. It 
quickly became canonical, and remained so for more than 
a thousand years, dominating astronomical theory m 
Byzantium, the Islamic world, and thence Europe of the 
later Middle Ages. Because of its generous acknowledge- 
ment of debt to predecessors, tt is also an important 
source for our knowledge of earlier works which it super- 
seded. Ancient commentaries by Pappus and ‘l'heon (4) 
of Alexandria (qy.v ) survive in part. 

2. Other astronomical works hy Ptolemy are: (a) ddaets 
anavo agTtépaw, on the times of the risings and settings 
of prominent fixed stars (only the second of two books 
survives). (A) vrollégecs ray nìavrapcraw, book 1 a descrip- 
tion of the Ptolemaic system, listing the constants derived 
in the Almagest; book 2(extantonly in Arabic translation) 
an attempt to translate this geometrical system into 
physical terrns. (c) Canadic Inseription, a (MS.) list of 
astronomical constants (some dillering slightly from those 
of the Almagest) supposed to have been set up by Ptolemy 
on a column in Canopus, where he lived. (d) Plam- 
sphaertum (extant only in Laun translation from the 
Arabic), describing the stereographic proyecuion of the 
celestial sphere from its south pole on to the plane of 
the equator (the theoretical basis of the astrolabe). (e) Ana- 
lemma (extant only in Latin translation from the Greek, 
except for a tew palimpsest fragments), an application 
of nomographic techniques to the solution of problems 
of spherical geometry encountered in the theory of 
sundials (see MATILEMATICS § 7). ( f) Astronomical tables. 
These are extant only in the revised version of Theon 
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(q.v. 4) of Alexandria, but Ptolemy’s own rules for their 
use (mpoyeipwv kavórwv diaTa€ts wal ¥npodopia) survive. 

3- (a) Astrology. The doreAcopatind (or Tetrabiblos) 
was almost as influential in its own field as the Almagest in 
its, In it Ptolemy attempts to provide a scientific basis for 
the various practices of the astrologers. T'he xaprós (Centi- 
loquium) 1s pseudepigraphic. (b) Music. The dppovxd, 
in three books, 1s a systematic treatment of the mathe- 
matical theory of harmony. (¢) Optics. "The Optica ıs 
extant only in a Latin translation from the Arabic, 
from which book 1 and the end of book 5 are missing. 
It is greatly advanced in mathematical refinement 
and representation of physical and physiological reality 
beyond the crude treatise of Euclid (q.v.). Particularly 
remarkable are experiments to determine the angles of 
refraction between various media (5. 5 fI.). See also 
PHYSICS § 6. (d) Philosophy, epi xpitnpiov wat jyepovinod 
is a Short work on epistemology. (e) Geography. Sec be- 
low. (f) Lost works. Excerpts from a work on Euclid’s 
‘parallel postulate’ are given by Proclus, Comm. in Eucl. 
191, 362, 365 FriedJein. Simplicius (n Ar. de caelo, g) 
mentions a work Tepi d:agtagews (On Dimension), in 
which Ptolemy ‘proved’ that there arc only three dimen- 
sions, Suda (s.v.) says that he wrote pyyavixd in three 
books; this is probably the same as the work lepi porów 
mentioned by Simplicius (en Ar. de caelo, 710). Simpli- 
cius also mentions a work lept ta orotyeiwy (in Ar. de 
caelo, 20). 


Lire AND Works. F. Boll, ‘Studien uber Claudius Prolemaus’ 
(Jb. f. GL Phil Suppl. 1894), 51 t. 

Almagest, ed. J. Heiberg, 2 vols (Teubner, 1898, 1903). 
Excellent German translation by K Manitius, 2 vols (Teubner, 
1912- 13, corrected repr, 1963). French translation in the old edition 
by Hlalma (Paris, 1814-16, reprinted 1927) Hesides the above 
translations sce J. R. J. Delambre, Historre de l'astronomie ancienne 
(1817), esp. u. 67 fT. Detailed bibhography m PW xxi. 2 1709 fT 
Other astronomical works are edited by J. L. Heiberg in Ptolemaes 
Opera Astronomica Minara (Teubner, 1907; bk. i of the omotdcas 
m German translation only; Arabic text, including the end of bk. 4 
omitted by Heiberg, published by B. Goldstein in CAPA 1967, 3 fT). 
This includes the testumoma for the Jost works On the @adcas see H. 
Vogt, Der Kalender des Claudius Ptolemaus (Sitz. Heidelberg, 1920). 
German tanslation of the Plantsphaersum by J Drecker in Iss 1027, 
255 ff. See also O. Neugebauer, "Che Early History of the Astrolabe’, 
dss 1949, 240 ff. Analemma = see P. Luckey, Des Analemma von 
Prolemaus, Astronomische Nachrichten 230 Nr. 5498 (1927), 17 fl. 
T'he only edition of Theon’s version of the npóyxeipo navdves 1s 
that of Halma, Tables manuelles astronomiques de Ptulomee et de Thron, 
3 vols. (1822-5) 

The astrological works, and Jep) Kmrnplon wat Hyepovixo’, are 
edited in the Teubner edition of Ptolemy's works, vol. m pta. 1 and 
2, by Boll, Bocr, and Lammert. For the Tetrabiblos see also the Loeb 
edition by F. E. Robbins, 1940. Much valuable commentary on this 
will be found m Bouché-Leclercq, L Astrulogie grecque (1899, repr. 
1963) 

The dpnovuxd are edited, together with the commentary of 
Porphyry (q.v.) and a German translation and commentary, by 
Ingemar During, Goteborgs Hogskolas Årsskrift 30, 38, and 40 
(1930-4) 

One edition by A. Lejeune, L’Optque de Claude Ptolemce 
(1956). See also Leyeune's Euclide et Plolemce, deua stades de 
Voptique geomietrique grecque (1948). G.J. Tb. 


4. Ptolemy’s scientific ideal outstripped his practical 
application. Adopting Posidonius’ estimate of 180,000 
stades for the carth’s circumference, m preference to 
Eratosthenes’ more correct calculation of 250,000 stades, 
he systematically underrated the distance between any 
two positions of longitude, and the errors due to this 
false graduation accumulated in the outer or eastern 
portion of his map. Moreover, with rare exceptions, his 
positions were not really determined by astronomic 
observation, but by dead reckoning from (often inexact) 
reports of travellers. Though Ptolemy recognized the 
danger of this method of computation, he tabulated all 
his data in exact terms of latitude and longitude, thus 
giving a delusive appearance of scientific certainty to his 
deductions. Furthermore, he rejected the theory of a 
circumfluent occan round the three continents, and while 
he left blank the map of the unknown world to west, 
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north, and east, he assumed the existence of a large sub- 
equatorial continent. 

5. The most conspicuous errors in Ptolemy’s map were 
the extension of the Eurasian land-mass over 180” of 
longitude (instead of 130°), and the invention of a Terra 
Australis connecting the east coast of Africa with China 
and converting the Indian Ocean into a huge lake. Of 
its innumerable errors and deficiencies of detail the 
following are most notable. (1) Europe. The Atlantic 
coast of the continent has an almost unbroken north-east 
trend. Scotland lies on its back in a west—east direction 
(for a probable reason see J. J. Tierney, JHS 1959, 
132 ff.), Scandinavia is a small island. Germany, Poland, 
and central and northern Russia are largely left blank. 
lhe Sea of Azov is greatly magnified. (2) Asia. The 
Caspian Sea 1s correctly conceived as a lake, but is 
greatly elongated from west to east, and the Persian 
Gulf is similarly distorted. India 1s a rectangle with its 
main axis running from west to east, and Ceylon is 
magnified fourteen times. The Malay peninsula 1s deter- 
mined with fair accuracy, but the Chinese coast curves 
away to east and south so as to meet Terra Australis. 
(3) Africa. 'The Mediterranean coast runs almost con- 
tinuously from west to east.’['wo unidentifiable rivers, Gir 
and Nigir, cross north Africa in the same direction. The 
White Nile 1s correctly derived from two Central African 
Jakes, but the mountains on cither side are connected into 
a continuous west~cast chain (“Mountains of the Moon’), 

6. But despite its faults, the treatise of Ptolemy was on 
the whole the most accurate of ancient geographical 
works, and it was the most comprehensive. It therefore 
remained standard until modern times. 

Trx1s C. Nobbe (1843-5, text not good); Ch Miller and C. T. 
Fischer (bks. 1-3) (1883-1901). 

CoMMLNi1aAny, E. H. Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography 
(1879), u. 519 Ñ. 

lexi, MAPS, AND COMMENTARY P J. Fischer, CL Ptolemaei 
Geographiae codex Urbinas Graecus 82 (4 folos, 1932), C. L. 
Stevenson, F.T. and aps (U.S A. 1932), Hans v Maik, Des 
Klaudios Ptolemaios Einfuhrung in die darstellersie Erdkunde (1978, 
Klotho 5), German transl. and comm on Geography, bk 1; 
W. H Stahl, Prolemy's Geography. A Select Wibhography (1953); 
L. Hagrow, “The Origin of Ptolemy's Geographia’, Geografska 
Annaler 1945, 318 ff. Ptolemy on Germany A Schoening, Germamen 
ind Geog. des Ptol (1962), and G. Schuette in Clavuca et Mediacvalia 
1951, 29011 (includes Scandinavia), on Sogdiana: J Markwart in 
Orientala 1946, 123 ff; on the Tarım Haun: W. Haussig in 
Zeuschr, d Moargenlandıischen Gesellschaft 1959, 148 I, on India. 
J. Vogel in Archaeologica Ontentaha 1952, on a southern continent: 
O. Schulz in La Nouvelle Cha 1951, 307 IL Cf. also Thomson, 
Hist. Anc. Geog. 229 Í ; 259 ft. (Africa), 286 fl (Asia); 232 ff., 245 f. 
ck. (Europe), 334 ff.; J. 1. Miller, The Spue Trade of the Roman 
Empire (1969), see index. E. H. W. 


PUBLICANI. Since the Roman Republic had only a 
rudimentary civil service (see APPARITORES) and primitive 
budgeting methods, the collection of public revenue was 
normally farmed out, 1.e. sold as a public contract to the 
highest bidder, who then reimbursed himself with what 
profit he could. In addition, as in other States, there were 
contracts (ultro tributa) for public works and supplies (es- 
pecially for the army), and these tended to be in the hands 
of the same persons, especially as men of servile birth and 
(at least by the time of the Hannibalic War) senatorial 
families were not admitted to either. By investing the 
money gained on public contracts in purchasing a tax 
contract (especially the imcreasing portorta (q.v.) and 
revenues frorn public land), men could make great for- 
tunes. In the second century P.C., the Senate and censors 
often carefully scrutinized the activities of these publicani 
and this caused occasional conflicts, which the publicam 
could not hope to win. But C. Gracchus (q.v. 4), by pro- 
viding for the sale of the Asian tithe by (normally) four- 
year contracts in Rome, opened a new and lucrative field 
for them. By transferring the repetundae (q.v.) court to 
the richest non-senators, probably to counter flagrant 
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senatorial corruption, he gave the same class of men im- 
mense power in the State. They soon gained full social 
acceptance (by Cicero’s day they were the leading equites, 
q.v.) and, having the greatest wealth and the most ob- 
vious common interest within the ‘equestrian’ class, were 
the most important pressure group ın it, so that equites 
and publican, for political purposes, often seem identi- 
fied. The huge fortunes made by these men, apart from a 
(socially necessary) investment ın land, were put to work 
in moneylending and business finance, so that publicani 
and negotiatores also came to be largely identical, espec- 
ially on the highest level. 

By the second century B.C., the large capital required 
for the purpose of the maim taxes and tor arranging 
public contracts had led to the formation of public 
companies for the purpose, with special privileges con- 
ferred by law; and ın the late Republic these were the 
biggest and best-organized bodies and the largest em- 
ployers in Rome. They consisted of socii (who put up the 
main capital) under a magister (once of the managing 
directors), who would act as manceps (q.v.) for the con- 
tract. Provincial offices were under a pro magistro and had 
a very large staft, from wealthy equites in the upper 
reaches (who could count on the co-operation of the 
provincial governor) to freedmen and slaves. These 
ofices also could act us bankers to the governor and to 
other important men visiting the province, and as centres 
for large-scale financial transactons in their province and 
adjucent kingdoms. They were particularly wealthy and 
powerful in Asia, where they collected the main tax. In 
Rome, shares (partes) seem to have been sold to anyone 
who could afłord them, and large numbers of small 
shareholders, though they had no influence on manage- 
ment, were thus interested in the fortunes of the com- 
panies. In the late Repubhc, senators quite openly held 
partes in the companies and some like Crassus (q.v. 4) 
were closely connected with them. Competition then 
seems to have been at best nominal and the companies 
acted as a monopoly. Thus the mam company {for 
Bithynia was owned by all the other societates, 

Caesar restricted the activities of the publicani, de- 
priving them of the Asian decuma. Under the Empire, 
tribute was collected by the government through quaes- 
tors and procurutors; though on the local level publicani 
might still be called in. Other revenues continued to be 
collected through them, and the word now acquires the 
meaning of ‘tax-collector’. ‘The New ‘Testament shows 
their unpopulanty. After major complaints, Nero intro- 
duced measures to control them, including the compul- 
sory publication of their agreements (pactiones) with the 
local corporations (Tac. Ann. 13. 50 f.). In the second 
century A.D. the place of the companies is taken by 
individual conductores (q.v.). 


Bloch Carcopino, Hpture romaine (1950), 75 1f; PW Suppl x, 
hg il. E. B. 


PUBLILIUS (1, PW 10) VOLERO, tribune of the 
plebs in 471 B.C., is traditionally credited with a law that 
transferred the election of plebeian magistrates from the 
assembly of the curiae to the tribes. As such a concession 
by the patricians 18 unlikely at so carly a date, the rogatio 
Publiha had better be considered as an anticipation of the 
Lex Publilia (339 2.C.; see PUBLILIUS 2). 


G W. Dotsford, The Roman Assemblies (1909), 270 ff., 300 f ; 
Ogilvie, Comm, Livy 1~5, 373 f. P. T. 


PUBLILIUS (2, PIV 11) PHILO, Quintus, consul in 
339, 327, 320, and 315 R.C. He was the first plebcian 
dictator (339), and is credited with three laws which were 
a landmark in the struggle for social equality: (1) censor- 
ship to be opened to plebeians; (2) plebiscita to be binding 
on the whole community (an anticipation of the Lex 
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Hortensia); (3) the auctoritas patrum to be reduced to 
the formal ratifying of proposals, before they went for- 
ward to the centuriate assembly. Publilius was the first 
plebeian praetor (337), and, as censor (332), helped to- 
wards creating the new tribes Maecia and Scaptia. As 
consul (327) he besieged Naples (Palueopolis) and was 
appointed proconsul for 426 (the first known example 
of prorogatio imperii). ‘The tradition which records his 
triumphs (over the Latins in 339, and over the Samnites 
and Palaeopolitae in 326) 15 not altogether trustworthy. 
He undoubtedly played a leading part in the recovery of 
Rome atter the Caudine catastrophe, and in het expansion 
in and beyond Campania, but details of his later career 
(c.g. his alleged implication m the rebellion of Capua in 
314) cannot be explained with certainty. ‘There is, 
however, every reason to maintain that Philo ranked 
prominently among the so-called ‘democrats’, 1.e. Appius 
Claudius’ opponents chicfly in home affairs, while sharing 
in and furthering Appius’ ‘Southern’ policy. 


G W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (1909), 2290 ff; E S 
Staveley, Athenaeum 1955, 28 tl.; F. Cassola, Z gruppi palitict roman 
(1902), 122 l. P. T 


PUBLILIUS (3, PW 28) SYRUS (not Publius, Wölff- 
hn, Philol. 1865, 439) came to Rome as a slave in the 
first century n.C., possibly from Antioch (Pliny, HN 45. 
199). Intellectual ability, psychological discernment, and 
wit ensured him manumission. He devoted his gifts to 
the latinized form of the mime, where his one rival was the 
veteran knight Laberius (g.v.), whom he surpassed in 
the competition between them ordered by Julius Caesar. 
Only two of his titles are recorded, Putatores and the 
corrupt Murmurithon (Nonius 2. 133; Priscian, Jnst. K. 
2. 532. 25). His clever improvisations suffered through 
being entrusted to the frail security of actors’ copies. T'he 
Elder Sencca commended his power of expressing some 
thoughts better than any other dramatist; and Gellius 
quotes for their neatness 14 maxims (Sen. Controv. 7. 4. 
8; Gell. 17. 14). Petronius 55 has wrongly been sup- 
posed to cite a passage of 16 lines from Publilius. 

In the first century A.D. it was realized that, whatever 
the harm wrought by the immorality of mimes, the 
apophthegms uttered by various dramatic personages 
nught well be selected and alphabetically arranged to 
meculcate in schoolboys a proverbial wisdom founded on 
human experience. So it came about later that Jerome 
learned in class the line which he quotes twice, ‘acgre 
reprehendas quod sinas consuescere’ (Hieron. Ep. 107. 
8; 128. 4). The great textual difliculty is to disengage 
truly Publilian sententiae from accretions due to para- 
phrases of genuine verses, or insertions of Senecan and 
pseudo-Senecan ideas, or such distortions of the original 
iambic senarn and trochaic septenari as induced copyists 
to mistake therm for prose. 

There could be no unified ethical standard among 
maxims spoken by different characters in different scenes. 
Some are platitudes; some contradict others, as proverbs 
often do. Many advocate sclf-regarding behaviour; yet 
the prevailing terseness of expression ts an undeniable 
attraction. 


Trxr. J. C. Orell, Publi [sre] Syri Mimi et ahorum Sententiae 
(1822; 791 iambics and 83 trochas, with Scahiger’s Greek verae 
translations). W Meyer, Pubi [sic] Syri Sententiae (1880, 743 lines); 
O. Friedrich, Publilu Syri Mum Sententiae (1880); R A. L. Hichtord- 
Smith, Pub. Syr. Sent. (1895; 722 lines). 


"TRANSLATION, Duff, Minor Lat. Poets (734 lines). J. W. D. 


PUDICITIA, personification of the chastity or modesty 
of women. According to Livy (10. 23), she was originally 
worshipped as Pudicitia Patricia in a small shrine in the 
Forum Boarium, but in 296 b.c. a rival cult of Pudicitia 
Plebeia was founded in the Vicus Longus. At first 
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limited to women who had married but once, the cult 
degenerated and was forgotten. 


For eriticism see Wissowa, Ges. Abh. 254 ff ; Platner-Ashby, 
433 @.; for othe: cults, see Wissowa, RA 334. H.J. R. 


PULVINAR, (1) a couch, such as was used for the 
Images or symbols of gods at a lectistermum (q.v.; or. 
Carm. 1. 37. 3 and often). “his seems to be a purely 
Greek rite, adopted in Rome. (2) A platform on which 
such objects were placed, either to be adored at a 
supplicatio (q.v.), or for other ritual purposes, sec [Acro] 
on Horace, loc. cit. and literature under surrl ICATIONES. 

Latte, RR 224. H. J. R. 


PUNIC WARS: three wars in which Rome gradually 
superseded Carthage as the dominant power in the 
western Mediterranean. The early relations of Rome 
and Carthage had been friendly. The interests of Rome, 
which were primarily agricultural and confined to Italy, 
did not clash with those of the Carthaginians, who gained 
a commercial monopoly in the western Mediterranean. 
Treaties were negotiated (probably in 50g and 348 B C.), 
confirming this Punic monopoly and puaranteeing Italian 
coust-towns against Carthaginian attack, while the hostility 
of Pyrrhus to both Rome and Carthage resulted in a 
supplementary agreement between the two powers (279). 
But in 264 when the Carthaginians occupied Messana in 
north-cust Sicily a dangerous situation was created, since 
Rome was now the ally of the Greck citics in south Italy, 
who saw a threat to their trade or security if Carthage 
dominated Sicily and the Straits of Messana. When 
therefore the Mamertines (q.v.) in Messana appealed to 
Rome for help, the Senate hesitated, foresecing the possi- 
bility of war with Carthage, but the People decided to 
accept the Mamertine alliance whatever the consequences. 
When Appius Claudius (g.v. 5) Caudea crossed to Sicily 
war was declared. In fact both Rome and Carthage had 
rushed in to secure a key position, but with different 
motives: defensive imperialism dominated Roman policy; 
an exploiting commercial imperialism actuated Carthage. 
Neither side used the Messana affair us an excuse tor a 
prcdeterinined war, but being different in race, culture, 
and religion, with divergent moral and material interests, 
Rome and Carthage would gravitate more quickly to- 
waids conflict when the minor States between them had 
been eliminated or assimilated. In the Hellenistic [ast 
a common culture held the three great monarchies in a 
precarious balance of power, which Rome later tried to 
maintain when she had absorbed something of that 
culture. In the West dissimilarity made compromise 
more dificult. 

2. THE First Punic War (264-241) opened with a 
successful Roman offensive conducted by Appius 
Claudius Caudex and M. Valerius Messalla (q.v. 1) 
against the Carthewinuians and ITieron in north-east Sicily ; 
this resulted in } heron entering into alliance with Rome 
(263). In 262 the Romans won Segesta and, after a sicge, 
Agrigentum, but since Carthage continued fighting they 
realized that peace could be secured only by driving the 
Carthagunans completely out of Sicily: this involved 
challenging thur naval supremacy. By a magnificent 
achievement the Romans built some 160 vessels equipped 
with grapnels (corvi) which helped to thwart their enemy’s 
superior naval skill. The new fleet commanded by Duilius 
(q.v.) defeated the Carthaginians off Mylae (260). When 
no decisive result was reached in Sicily, the Romans sent 
an expeditionary force under Regulus (q.v. 1) to Africa; 
after the way had been opencd by a great naval victory 
off Ecnomus, it landed in Africa (256), but wus defeated 
in 255. A relieving fleet defcated the Punic navy off the 
Hermacan Promontory, evacuated the survivors of Reg- 
ulus’ army, but was wrecked by a storm off Pachynus on 
the way home. In Sicily the Romans captured Panormus 
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(254), thus confining the Carthaginians to the western 
end of the island, but a newly raised fleet was wrecked 
off Cape Palinurus (253). Both sides were exhausted. 
After L. Metellus (q.v. 1) had repulsed a Punic attack on 
Panormus (250), the Romans blockaded Lilyhbaeum and 
Drepana. A naval attack by Claudius (q.v. 6) Pulcher on 
Drepana failed, while the rest of the fleet was wrecked 
off south Sicily (249); the Romans, however, seized Mt. 
Eryx (q.v.), thus cutting off the land-communications of 
Drepana. Despite the tresh efforts of Hamilcar (q.v. 2) 
Barca ın Sicily (247-241), the Romans at length raised 
a new fleet under C. Lutatius Catulus (q.v. 1), who 
defeated the Carthaginians off Acgates Insulac und 
Negotiated peace-terms, which ultimately included the 
evacuation of Sicily and an indemnity of 3,200 talents 
to be paid ın ten years. 

3- Carthage immcediatcly had to face a serious revolt 
of her mercenaries (the “I'ruceless War’). Scarcely had 
she crushed this, when the Romans occupied Sardinia in 
answer to an appeal from some mercenaries there (238). 
To Carthaginian protests Rome replied by refusing 
arbitration and declarmg war: Carthage had to submit, 
surrender Sardinia and Corsica, and pay an additional 
1,200 talents. The desire to deprive Carthage of an island 
base against Italy may partly explain this wanton aggres- 
sion, which embittered relations which were just be- 
coming more friendly. Primarily as compensation for the 
loss of Sicily and Sardinia the imperialist party at Carthage 
turned to Spain, which would also furnish abundant 
natural wealth and manpower in the event of future 
hostilities with Rome. ‘The conquest of Spam was 
achieved from 237 to 219 by Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, and 
Hannibal (qq.v.). By attacking Rome's ally, Saguntum, 
Hannibal deliberately precipitated the Second Punic War. 
The question of war-guilt is complicated. Possibly it was 
not a lony-premeditated war of revenge championed by 
the family of Barca, but when the Romans interfered 
south of the Ebro (the Punic sphere of influence de facto 
and possibly de gure), Hanmibal refused to contemplate 
a recurrence of bullying such as Carthage had suffered 
in 238: he struck before Rome was ready. 

4. Tur SECOND Punic War (218-201). The Romans 
prepared to send one army to Africa, a second to Spain, 
but were foiled by Hannibal's bold invasion of north 
Italy (see HANNIBAL. and SCIPIO 3). They wisely, however, 
sent an army to Spain where P. and Cn. Scipio (q.v. 4 
and 3) prevented reinforcements from reaching Hannibal, 
won a sea-battle which gave Rome naval supremacy, and 
took the offensive until their deaths (211); their successor 
Claudius Nero (q.v. 2) still held the line of the Ebro. 
Meantume Hannibal had defeated Roman armies at Trebia 
(218), Trasimene (217), and Cannae (216), but as Rome 
relused to adnut defeat and retained the loyalty of central 
and northern Italy he attempted to encircle her with a 
ring of enemies. But this wider strategy ultimately failed: 
in the west his brother Hasdrubal’s offensive in Spain 
was repulsed (215), while a Carthagiman landing in 
Sardinia proved abortive (215); in the north the hostile 
Gauls failed to take decisive action; in the east an alliance 
was made with Philip V of Macedon, who, however, un- 
aided hy the Punic fleet, gradually lost interest in the First 
Macedonian War (214-205) and negotiated the Peace of 
Phoenice with Rome (see LAEVINUS and GALDA 2); in the 
south Greek cities were encouraged to revolt, but their 
leader Syracuse was reduced to submission by 211 by 
Marcellus (q.v. 1). Meantime in Italy ITannibal’s strength 
was being worn down by Fabius (5), Sempronius 
Gracchus, Marcellus, and Fulvius Flaccus (qq.v.), who 
avoided further pitched battles and recovered Capua 
(which had revolted after Cannae) in 211 and Tarentum 
in 209. Hasdrubal, who at length broke through to Italy 
from Spain, was defeated at the Metaurus (q.v.) by 
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Claudius Nero and Livius Salinator (q.v.) in 207, and 
thereby Hannibal’s last hope of receiving reinforcements 
died, despite the attempt of Mago (q.v. 2). Scipio (q.v. 5) 
Africanus victoriously drove the Carthaginians from 
Spain by his final victory at Ilipa (206) and led an expedi- 
tionary force to Africa where his successive victories 
forced the recall of Hannibal from Italy. ‘Thanks to his 
tactical reforms and the help of Masinissa (q.v.), Scipio 
defeated Hannibal at the battle of Zama (q.v., 202). In 
201 peace was signed: Carthage surrendered her navy and 
Spain, retained her autonomy and her territory within 
the Phoenician ‘Trenches (i.c. roughly modern Tunisia), 
became a dependent ally of Rome, and paid an indemnity 
of 10,000 talents in fifty annual instalments. But the 
Romans evacuated Africa. Factors which gave Rome the 
victory included her superiority by sea and in manpower, 
the loyalty of the Italian allies, the wisdom of the Senate 
and the dogeedness of the People, the blocking of rein- 
forcements to Hannibal, the defensive strategy of Fabius 
in Italy combined with the offensive strategy of Scipio, 
who forged a weapon which drove the Carthaginians from 
Spain and vanquished Hannibal himself. Against such 
factors Ilannibal’s untiring gallantry and genius were 
unavailing, The war was a turning-point in ancient 
history; 1t had profound effects on the political, economic, 
social, and religious life of Italy, while thereafter for cen- 
tunes no power could endanger Rome's existence. 

§. VHE Turd Punic Wak (149-146). Carthage, no 
Jonger a great Mediterranean power, made a remarkably 
quick cconomic recovery, thanks partly to ITannibal’s 
hnancial reforms, but she was continually provoked by 
Masinissa, whose aggression the Romans did httle to 
check. Cato (q.v. 1), from motives of revenge and fear, 
urged the destruction of Carthage; Nasica (see SCIPIO 10) 
advocated a more lenient policy. ‘There 1s little evidence 
to suggest that Roman policy was dictated by commercial 
jealousy. Intervention was legally yustified when Carthage 
was goaded into attacking Masinissa, Rome’s ally (150). 
Rome declared war on Carthage (149), anda Roman army 
under Manilius (q.v. 1) landed in Africa. Carthage sur- 
rendered, handed over hostages and arms, and then heard 
the Roman terms that the city itself must be destroyed. 
Unexpectedly she refused to comply, and with desperate 
heroism withstood a Roman blockade until 146, when 
Scipio (q.v. 13) Aemilianus stormed and sacked the city. 
( arthage was thus destroyed, and her territory was made 
into the Roman province of Africa, 

ANCIPNE SOURCES Fist Wart Polyb. bk 1 based mainly upon the 
pro-Roman Fabius Pictor and the pro-Carthagmian Plulinus. Second 
War Polyb. bks 3 and 7-15 (fragmentary) Ile dtew upon both 
Roman material (public archives, family records, oral tradition from 
survivors, and writers as Fabius) and Punic material (the Greek wnters 
Sosvlus and Silenus who lived with Hannibal) Livy, bks 21-30, 
movides a detailed nanauve, based panly upon Polyb., partly upon 
less trustworthy Roman annalists, Zod War. Polyb. bks 30-9 
(ragmeuntary) Appian, Libvea 67-145 is based upon Polvbuus, 
though contaminated with less rehable annulistic material. Subsidiary 
nuthotities add httle 

Mopiwn LivtrRarcrar. Walbank, Polybius, is indispensable. G, 
De Sanens, Stor, Rom., vol. m, iv, t (1916-64), 1s of 
fundamental importance; U. Kahistedt, Geschicdtte der Karthager 
ton 218 176 (1914), contaims detailed source criticism. S5. Gesell, 
Histotre ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord i-w (1914-20), esp val. in, 
For the separate battles J. Kromaver und G. Veith, Antike 
Schlachtfelder wi, iv (1912-31), and Schlachten-Atlas zur antiken 
Kricgsgeschuchte, rom Abt 1, n (192a). J]. H Tinel, History af Raman 
Nea-porver befure the Second Fume War (Amsterdam, 1954), Studies 
on the History of Roman Sea-power (1940), chou, H H Scullard, 
Sepo Africanus in the Second Punic War (1930); E. Groag, Hannibal 
als Politiker (1929), F. E. Adcock, ‘Delenda eat Carthago’, CHJ 
1046, 119 AL: A E. Astin, Scipio Aecemitdianus (1967). For general 
background, A. Toynbee, Hannibal's Legacy (1965). Cf. also Srudi 
Anmbalicı (Acad. Etrusca di Cortona, 1964); E. G. S. Robinson, 


"Carthagıman and other... comage» of the Second Pumc War’, Num. 
Chron. 1964, 37 fl. H. IL S. 


PUPIUS, Pupiius, contemporary with Horace, who 
calls his tragedies ‘lacrimosa poemata’ (pist. 1. 1. 67). 
Bachr. FPR 348; Morel, FPL 112. 
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PURPLE. Of the two main kinds of purple-yielding 
shellfish described by Pliny (HN 9. 125-41), pw pura and 
pelana (Greek wopdupa) correspond to the Linnaean 
murex, murex and bucinum (xjpvé) to the smaller and 
less precious purpura haemostoma. [n antiquity the 
purple of Tyre always retamed tts primacy, but purple 
dyeing was practised also in the Greek cities of Asia, the 
Greek mainland and islands, southern Italy, and North 
Africa. After being gathered or caught in baskets and 
killed suddenly to preserve the secretion, the molluscs 
were either opened (csp. the larger) or crushed. 'The mass 
was then leftinsalt tor three days, extracted with water, and 
slowly inspissated to one-sixtcenth of its original volume. 
Impurities were removed during this process, and the 
hquid was then tested with flocks of wool until the colour 
was right. Many shades within the violet-scarlet range, 
and even a bluish green, could be obtained by mixing the 
dyes from different species and by intercepting the photo- 
chemical reaction which pives the secretion its colour. 
("I'wice-dyed’ [d¢Bados| Tyrian purple resulted from 
consecutive stecping in pelagium and bucinum.) Less 
expensive imitation purple dyes, for which several recipes 
survive, were also made. In Rome, where the use of 
purple garments was always a mark of rank, purple dyeing 
became a state monopoly under Alexander Severus. 

H. Blimner, Technologie der Gewerbe und Kunste? i (1912), 233 1L; 


I'A. W. Thompson, Glossary of Greek Fishes (1947), 20911., Forbes, 
Stud. Ane. Technol. iv. 114 H., 340 fh. L. A. M. 


PUTEAL: literally a well-kerb, but also used of the 
stone coping put to cover some place which was taboo 
such as where lightning had struck see also BIDEN'IAL). 
The most famous was in the Forum the puteal Libonis 
or Scribonianum; its altar-lke well-hcead is depicted on 
coins (B.M. Cat. Rom. Republ. 1. 419), and its tufa 
foundation was discovered in 1950 (Nash, Pict. Dict. 
Rome n. 259 1L). Ww rp. 


PUTEOLI, modern Possuoli, a town near Naples (see 
PAUSILYPUS MONS). Sarman colonists from Cumae founded 
Dicacarchia here (c. 521 1.c.). Dicaearchia became Puteoli 
(date unknown), and Puteoli becume a Roman depen- 
dency (with Capua m 338?) (Strabo 5. 245 f.; Festus, 
262 L.). In the Hannibale War it was an important 
military and trading port (Livy 24. 7; 26. 17), and in 194 
became a citizen colony which was subsequently recolon- 
ized several times (Dessau, ZLS 5317; Plut. Sulla, 37; 
Tac. Ann. 14. 27; Pliny, HN 3. 61). As the harbour of 
Rome, Puteoli became a great commercial entrepôt, by 
125 B.C. second only to Delos (Festus, 109 L.). All Rome’s 
eastern imports and exports, including grain, passed 
through Puteoli (Strabo 3. 145; 17. 793; Pliny, HN 36. 
70; Sen. Ep. 77). Its trade guilds, fire-brigade, imperial 
post station, its special road (Via Domitiana, q.v.) joining 
the Via Appia, its lighthouse, artificial harbour-works, 
und surviving monuments (e.g. amphitheatre), attest a 
prosperity which survived the rivalry of Ostia. Devasta- 
tions by Alaric (410), Genseric (455), and Totila (545) 
finally ruined Puteoli. In its heyday Puteoli was a fashion- 
able villa resort, ¢.g. of Sulla, Cicero, Hadrian. 

K. J. Beloch, Campanient (1890), C. Dubois, Pouzzolet Antiques 


(1907); K., Lehmann-Hartleben, Antike Ilafenanlagen des Mittel- 
meeres (1923), 163, A. Mmun, The Phlegraean Fields (1957), = 


PYGMALION, (1) legendary king of Tyre, brother of 
Elissa (Dido), whose husband, Acherbas or Sychaeus, he 
killed in the hope of obtaming his fortune. (Sce Verg. 
Aen. 1. 343-64, Just. pit. 18. 4, and DIDO.) (2) Legen- 
dary king of Cyprus, who having fashioned an ivory 
statue of a woman fell in Jove with it. Aphrodite gave it 
hfe, and the woman bore Pygmalion a daughter, Paphos, 
the mother of Cinyras (Ov. Met. 10. 243-97), though 
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according to Apollod. Bibl. 3. 14. 3 Cinyras was Pygma- 
lion's son-in-law. Philostephanus (FHG ui. 31, fr. 13) 
culls the statue a figure of Aphrodite. Pygmalion was 
perhaps, like Cinyras (q.v.), a priest-king, associated with 
the cult of Aphrodite-Astarte (cf. J. G. Frazer, Adoms 
Attis Ostris (1906), i, ch. 3). F. R. W. 


PYGMIES, dwarfs of ridiculous appearance who live 
in Africa, or India, or Scythia and are distinct from the 
Cercopes which annoyed Heracles. ‘hey are mentioned 
and discussed in Greek mythology in connexion with their 
fight against the cranes. Homer (7l. 3. 6) says that the 
cranes flee before the winter to the (southern) stream of 
Occanus and bring death to the Pygmies. Hecatacus of 
Milctus, who definitely located the Pygmies in southern 
Egypt, Ctesias, and the writers on India (c.g. Mega- 
sthenes) considerably claborated the story. The Pygmies 
disguise themselves as rams, or ride on rams and goats. 
They battle with the cranes to protect their fields, or even 
conduct operations to destroy the eggs of the cranes. 
Other mythographers invented explanations for the 
struggle, tracing the enmity back to a beautiful pygmy 
girl transformed into a crane (Bocus in Ath. 9. 393 e). 

As Herodotus hinted (2. 32. 6) and Aristotle (Hist. An. 
8. 12. 5974) confirmed, the dwarfs of Central Africa may 
have been the origin of the myth (F. Nicolas, Anthropos 
(1956), 551). Modern explorers report that the Akka 
dwarfs hunt cranes and that the birds vigorously resist. 
Around this core of fact, possibly conveyed to Greeks 
through Egyptian sources (R. Hennig, RA. Mus. 1932), 
grew a solid shell of dwarf folklore (R. Dangel, SMSR 
1931, 128) and novelistic invention. ‘I'he geranomachy is 
often shown in Greek art, the François vase bemg the 
earlicst instance. In Hellenistic art dwarfs or Pygmucs are 
often used for parodies of mythological and ‘genre’ scenes, 
or shown in Nile landscapes (W. B. MacDuniel, AY Arch, 
1932, 260). 


E. Wuest, PW s.v. ‘Pygmaioi’; M. Gusinde, Kentnisse und Urteile 
über Pygmaen (1962). G M.A IL. 


PYLAEMENES, in mythology, king of the Paphla- 
goman Eneti (Zad 2. 851). He is distinguished chiefly 
for coming to life in //. 13. 658, cf. 643, after being killed 
in §. 576, a ship of IHIomcer’s fromm which most ridiculous 
consequences have been drawn by ancient and modern 
critics. H J.R. 


PYLOS was the name of three places in western Pelo- 
ponncse (Strabo 8. 339; cf. Ar. Eq. 1059). Messenian 
Pylos lay at the north end of Navarino Hay, on a rocky 
peninsula (formerly Osmanaga, now called Palaiokhori or 
Koryphasion) joined by a sandspıt to the mainland and 
separated by a narrow channel from the island of Sphac- 
terra. On the landward side is the so-called ‘Cave of 
Nestor’. ‘here are traces of Mycenacan occupation and 
also of Hellenistic (houses and walls). Tradition (Paus. 4. 
36. 2) placed the house and tomb of Nestor in this vicinity. 
Uninhabited in 425 B.c., the Athenians fortified it and 
held it with a Messenian garrison until 409 (Diod. 13. 64). 
Its subsequent history ıs obscure. It ıs surprising that 
this fertile district, with one of the best harbours of 
Greece, was not more important in classical times. Its 
great period of importance ıs the Mycenacan. lor the 
ever-increasing evidence of Bronze Age cultural develop- 
ment here and elsewhere in the western Pcloponnese, 
see MESSENIA and ELIS. With Nestor, as ruler of a wealthy 
State which sent ninety ships to Troy and included Pylos 
(Il. 2. 591-602), has been associated the Mycenacan 
palace on an acropolis at Ano Englianos, north-east of 
the Bay of Navarino and near Chora. It is the centre of a 
region particularly rich in Mycenaean remains (see 
MESSENIA) from late Middle Helladic through to the end 
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of Late Helladic IIIB (c. 1200 n.c.), There is not universal 
agreement that this is in fact the palace of the Pylian 
dynasty, established by Neleus from Thessaly (Paus. 4. 
36. 1), attacked by Heracles, and visited by ‘Telemachus. 
‘The kingdom of Nestor stretches in the Catalogue of the 
Ships to the Alpheus (//. 2. 592), and the tale of the cattle- 
raid into Elis told in Jl. 11. 671-761 (see PYLOS in Tri- 
phylia) is difficult to understand if the centre of Neleid 
rule was at Ano Englianos. Excavation of the palace arca 
shows evidence of a lower town to one side of the acro- 
polis, and of earlier palatial structures going back to the 
beginning of the Mycenaean period. Finds would seem to 
suggest that the site possessed a fortification wall m early 
Mycenaean times, and that this was destroyed in Late 
Helladıc IIIA period, but was not restored when the 
area was levelled and the existing Late Helladic ILIB 
palace built, which the excavators suggest was the work 
of Neleus, The circumstances of the destruction of this 
palace were formerly described as the ‘Dorian Invasion’, 
but some uncertainty 1s now felt concerning the process 
of destruction of the Late Bronze Age civilization of 
Greece. The conflagration baked und preserved the great 
archive of Linear B tablets relating to the business of 
government immediately before. These tablets appear to 
indicate not only an elaborate administration but also 
preparations to repel attack. ‘The site was not subsequently 
occupied. 

Thuc bk. 4 R.M Burrows, JHS 1896, 551I ; 18y8, 147 ff., C. W. 
Blegen and M. Rawson, A Guide to the Palace of Nestor (U S.A 
1962), F Kaechle, ‘Pylos und der pylische Raum in der antiken 


Tradition’, Fist. 1900, 1 tt., W.K Pritchett, Studies in Anaent Greek 
Topography 1 (1905), © ff. See also MESSENIA, R J H. 


PYLOS in Triphylia, a little south of Samıkon, was 
taken by Strabo (followed by some moderns) for the 
Iiomeric town of that name. Rich beehive-tombs of the 
sixtcenth century have been found ın this district, near 
Kakovatos. The region might suit better than Pylos in 
Messenia (q.v.) the description by Nestor (L. 11. 671- 
761) of the raid in his youth into Elis, past Samikon (?) to 
the Alpheus, especially since the discovery of Mycenacan 
tombs (of L.H. HIB-C date) at Dhiasela near that river 
(sec BCH 1957, 574 ff., and the discussion of the whole 
episode ın relation to the historical background and the 
site of Kakovatos in AZArch. 1948, 115, by H. 'T. Wade- 
Gery, ‘The Dorian Invasion: What Ilappened at Pylus’). 


Strabo B. 344 ff. W. Dorpfeld and K. Muller, Hth. Mitt 
295 fi , 1909, 209 IL. T.J D; R 


PYRAMUS and THISBE, hero and heroine of a love- 
story almost unknown except from Ovid, Met. 4. s5 ff., 
who says, 53, that it is not a common tale. They were 
next-door neighbours in Babylon, and, as their parents 
would not Iet them marry, they talked with each other 
through the party-wall of the houses, which was cracked. 
Finally, they arranged to meet at Ninus’ tomb. ‘There 
Thisbe was frightened by a hon coming from its kill; 
she dropped her cloak as she ran and the lion mouthed ıt. 
Pyramus, finding the bloodstained cloak and supposing 
her dead, killed himself; she returned, found his body, and 
followed his example. Their blood stained a mulberry- 
tree, whose fruit has ever since been black when ripe, 
in sign of mourning for them. H.J R. 


190R, 
J. H. 


PYRENEES (Ilvpým, 1a lupqvaia copy; Pyrenaeus 
mons), the range of mountains between Gaul and Spain. 
The name was derived from a city, or port of call, 
frequented by traders from Massilia. Herodotus (2. 33) 
places near it the source of the Ister (Danube). Avienus 
(559) knew both the town and the mountains, the former 
near Portus Veneris (Vendres). Silius Italicus (3. 414) 
and Diodorus (5. 35) present other more imaginative 
derivations. The error of Polybius (34. 7. 4), ascribing 8 
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north-south direction for the range, was corrected by 
Pliny (4. 110), but all classical estumates as to length were 
excessive. ‘Che chief highway (Via Augusta) crossed the 
mountains near their castern limit, It was supplemented 
by a road from Jaca to Pau (Itin. Ant. 452. 6), and another 
from Pamplona to Dax (ibid. 453. 4). ‘Timber, hams, 
and bacon appear to have been the important contribu- 
tions of the Pyrenees to the economic life of the peninsula. 


Classical references in PW, s.v. ‘llispania’. Excellent: modem 
description in M. Sorre, Les Pyrenees (1922). J. J. van N. 


PYRGI, modern Santa Severa, was a port of Caere (q.v.) 
and famous as the site of a wealthy Etruscan sanctuary of 
Leucothea or FEileithyia (qq.v.), sacked by Dionysius I 
(q.v.) in 384 n.c. (Diod. Sic. 15. 14). Recent excavations 
have revealed two Archaic temples: A (c. 480—470) is 
typically Tuscan, and B? (c. 500) is a Gracco-T'uscan 
compromise. Both were destroyed in the third century 
n.c. Between the two temples were found in 1964 three 
sheets of gold leaf, one inscribed in Phoenician and the 
other two (one corresponds generally to the Punic text) 
in Etruscan, The inscriptions concern a dedication by 
the ‘king’ of Cuere to the Phoenician goddess Astarte, 
corresponding to the Etruscan goddess Uni, and demon- 
strate the close ties that enabled Carthage to influence 
the internal politics of the aties of Etruria at this time 
(cf Arist. Pol. 1280438 ff.; Polyb. 3. 22. 4-13). A fourth 
(perhaps earlier) inscription on bronze also concerns Uni. 
The estabhshment of a Roman nulitary colony at Pyrgi 
in the third century B.C. reflects the samce naval strategy 
that prompted the near-contemporury foundations of 
Castrum Novum (modern Santa Marinella nearby), 
Cosa, and Paestum (qq.v.). 

Preliminary reports, etc , first nine seasons' M Pallottino, G. 
Colonna et alu, Arch Class.ix xvi (1957 66), first definitive report 
Not Scav. (1959), 143 IL Inscriptions M Puallottino, 14. Vlad Dorelli, 
O. Garbmi, lech, Glass xvi (1904), 5 iT, bibbography 1904-6: 


bhul xvin (19060), 279 H., J] Heurgon, IRS (1y06), 1 ff; W Pinscher 
and l4 Ras, Gott, Anz. 1908, 64 Íl. D. W. R. R. 


PYRRHON (PW 1)(c. 365-360 to c. 275-270 B.C.), son 
ot Pleistarchus, of Ilis, the founder of Greek scepucism. 
A painter turned philosopher, he was, according to the 
sources, first taught by Bryson, son of Stilpo (but chrono- 
logical considerations make this unlikely), then by the 
Democritean Anaxuarchus, whom he followed to India m 
the train of Alexander the Great. There he 1s reputed to 
have encountered some ‘magi’, to whose influence tra- 
dition ascribes some of his later philosophical views. 
Returning to his native town, he lived a quet and modest 
lic, following the precepts of his own philosophy, and 
was highly respected by his fellow citizens, who clected 
him their high priest, lis chief pupils were ‘Timon (2), 
Philo (3) of Athens, and Nausiphanes of Telos (qq.v.). 

Pyrrhon left no writings, and only a few fragments of 
his unmediate pupils survive. It ıs difficult to determine 
how much of the more developed philosophy of the later 
sceptics derives directly from him. 'Fhis is made more 
complicated by the problem of the relations between the 
Pyrrhonian sceptics and the ‘New’ Academy of Arcesilaus 
(qv. 1) and his followers and successors. It 1s nowadays 
beheved that, wherens the scepticism of the Academy was 
metaphvsical and polemic (against the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans), Pyrrlonian scepticism was essentially an attitude 
to life, the final aim of it being not so much the theoretical 
enoyy as the more practical atupagfa. Using examples 
from the deceptions inherent in sense perception and 
from the contradictions found in the teachings of ‘dog- 
matic’ philosophers, the Pyrrhonian concludes that no 
positive knowledge is possible, and his attitude 1s that of 
withholding his judgement (€7ox7#) about all things, 
stating nothing positive (evdev opitw), and following in 
actual life the appearances of things (¢awopera), without 
being committed to any permanent and definite attitude 
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towards them. This leads the sceptic to the state of im- 
perturbability (avapafia), his final goal in hfe. 

Later sceptics (Agrippa (5), Aenesidemus, qq.v.) pro- 
duced lists of arguments of general types against the 
possibility of positive knowledge (the sceptical rporor), 
for refuting the doctrines of the various ‘dogmatic’ 
schools. Some of them, in a crude form, may have origin- 
ated with Pyrrhon himself. But there ıs no way of decid- 
ing on this from our fragmentary evidence. The tendency 
nowadays to derive some of Pyrrhon’s teachings from 
Democritus (through Anaxarchus), Socrates and the 
Socratics, and some of the Sophists is based mainly on 
speculation. 

Sounces. Diog. Lacrt. ix. 61- 108; Eusebius, Praep. Evang. xiv. 8, 
Wilamowitz, Antgwonos von Karystos (1881), 27 A. 

Movrexrn Discussions V. Brochard, Les Scepticques grees (1887), 
51 fl.: Zeller, Phil. d Gr. m. 1, 494 11 , Oberweg—Pracchter, 461 A., 


140f. L. Robin, Pyrrhon et le sceptiasme grec (1944), 2f, P. 
Coussin, Rev. Et. Grec. 1929, 373 ff. J.G. 


PYRRHUS (319-272 R.C.), the most famous of the 
Molossian kings of Epirus. After reigning as a minor 
from 307 to 303 he was driven out and followed the 
fortunes of Demetrius the Besieger. By the influence of 
Ptolemy IT, whose stepdaughter Antigone he married, 
and of Agathocles (q.v.), he became joint king with 
Neoptolemus (297) but soon removed him. Early in his 
reign he annexed and retained southern Illyria, probably 
as far as Iepidamnus. He tried to emancipate Epirus from 
Macedonia. By intervening in a dynastic quarrel in Mace- 
donia Pyrrhus obtained the frontier provinces of Parauaea 
and Tymphaca, together with Ambracia, Amphilochtia, 
and Acarnamu. On the death of Antigone he acquired 
Corcyra and Leucas as the dowry of his new wife, the 
daughter of Agathocles, and made an alliance with the 
Dardaman chief Bardylis, whose daughter he also 
married. Before he could consolidate his kingdom he 
went to war with Demetrius, now king of Macedon 
(291-280), obtaming half of Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
an alliance with Actolia and Athens; but he was driven 
back by Lysimachus (283). 

Pyrrhus next undertook to assist Tarentum against the 
Romans, and with a force of 25,000 men and twenty 
elephants he defeated the Romans at Heraclea (280). He 
marched close up to Rome, but failed to impose peace. 
In 279 he again defeated the Romans at Asculum, and 
then transferred his forces to Sicily, where he met the 
Carthaginians, at that time the alles of Rome. He 
almost expelled the Carthaginians from the island, but 
broke off the war and returned to Italy. After a drawn 
battle against the Romans at Beneventum (275), he 
retired to Epirus with one-third of his expeditionary 
force. In a new attempt to conquer Macedonia he penned 
up Antgonus Gonatas in Thessalonica but suddenly 
moved off to Peloponnesus, where he failed jn a sicge of 
Sparta and was killed in a street fight at Argos. 

A brnlhant tactician and adroit opportunist, Pyrrhus 
impressed his contemporaries but never won a lasting 
victory except in creating the large and powerful Epirote 
State. He made Ambracia his capital, built the great 
theatre at Dodona, and completed the hellenization of 
ipirus. 

Plutarch, Pyrrhus. G Nene, Pirro (1954); P. a a tute 
(1957), Hamınond, /:pirus. G LH. 


PYTHAGORAS (1), son of Mnesarchus of Samos, 
emigrated ¢. 531 B.C., perhaps to escape the tyranny of 
Polycrates, to Croton. [Te was a devotee of Apollo, and 
the Crotoniates identified him with Apollo Hyperborcus. 
He wrote probably nothing (though works were later 
fathered on him) and already in Aristotle’s day his life was 
obscured by legend; but an elegy of Xenophanes (fr. 7 
Diels) establishes his behef in metempsychosis, and 
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Heraclitus (frs. 40, 129), Empedocles (fr. 129), Ion of 
Chios (fr. 4 Diels), and Herodotus (4. 95) testify to his 
learning and his claim to reach back ın memory to former 
existences. ‘l'hese and later statements indicate that he 
believed the soul to be a fallen divinity confined within the 
body as a tomb and condemned to a cycle of reincarna- 
tion as man, animal, or plant, from which, however, it 
may win release by cultivation of an Apolline purity. The 
spirit, he held, 1s purified especially by study; accordingly 
he taught a ‘way of life’ (Pl. Resp. 600 b), in which the 
investigation of nature (ioropiyn Heraclitus tr. 129) be- 
came a religion. lle is reliably said to have discovered the 
numerical ratios determining the principal intervals of 
the musical scale, whence he was led to interpret the 
world us a whole through numbers, the systematic study 
of which he thus originated (Aristox. tr. 23 Wehrl; 
EFudem. fr. 142 Wehrli). He is possibly the discoverer 
(though not in its Euchdean form) of ‘Pythagoras’ 
Theorem’ (Bue. 1. 47). 

In Croton Pythagoras founded a religious society, 
under the government of which this city rose to supremacy 
among the Achaean towns ın Italy. A conspiracy under 
Cylon led, however, to Pythagoras’ retirement to Meta- 
pontum, where he dicd; and at some date between 460 
and 400 the order was almost wholly destroyed. Survivors 
settled in Thebes (Lysis, Philolaus) and Phicius, some 
ufterwards returning to Tarentum, which became the 
chicf seat of the school till its extinction in the late fourth 
century B.C. Membership of the order, open to women 
equally with men, entailed a strict discipline of purity, 
elements in which were silence, self-examination (mi 
mapepny, Ti Ò’ čpc£a, Ti por Ñéor ovum ereàéoby, Diog. Lacrt. 
8. 22), abstention from flesh, and the observation of 
precepts orginally taboos but later interpreted sym- 
bolically (axovguara, ovußoàa) and augmented hy explicit 
ethical principles. Fourth-century writers distinguish 
divergent religious and scientific groups, dKuvopuTtikoi 
(dTu8ayopeoraé) and padypurixor (Ivbayoperor). 

Starting from Pythagoras’ discovery of the mathe- 
matical basis of the musical mtcrvals, his followers 
devoted themselves to arithmetic, usinga notation consist- 
ing probably of patterns of dots; the most important of 
these was the rerparrús, which represented the number 
ten as sum of the first four integers and was traditionally 
attributed to Pythagoras himself. Pythagorean cosmology 
was a development of that of the Milesians, which, how- 
ever, it radically altered by degrading the Infinite from its 
position as source of the opposites and treating the parr 
Limit—Unlimited as the primary members of a group of 
ten pairs, which they regarded as first principles, the 
Unlimited being inferior in value to the lanut (Arist. 
Metaph. A. 9806415 f.). ‘They said the universe was pro- 
duced by the First Unit (the I Teaven) inhaling the Infinte 
(or Void), so as to form groups of units or numbers (Arist. 
Metaph. N. 1091815 f., Phys. 21422 1.), and that all things 
(even, e.g., Opimion, Opportunity, myustice, Arist. Metaph. 
A. ggo'22) were numbers and had cosmic position. 
Probably by about 500 b.c. they had reached the hypo- 
thesis that the carth is spherical. Aristotle also attributes 
to thern (Cael, 293418 f.) an astronomical system presup- 
posing a central fire, around which circle the celestial 
bodies, including sun, earth (which thus first becomes a 
planet), and counter-carth (ar7(yOwv, intended to account 
for lunar eclipses). ‘This system, to which the older belief 
in a ‘harmony of the spheres’ was accommodated, appears 
to date ut earliest from the late fifth century. See also 
ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS. 

kor Pythagorean writers of independent importance 
(PHILOLAUS, ARCHYTAS, etc.) and for NEOPYTIHAGOREAN- 
ISM see separate articles. 


Diels, Vorsokr | i. 06-113, 440-80; M. T. Cardini, 7 Pitagoriet 
(1958-); Mullach, FPG 1. 485 509 (Pythagoreorum Sunilstudines), 
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R. Hercher, Epistolographi, 601 (Pythagoreorum Epistulae); Buret, 
EGP So tf., 270 ft , Heath, Hist. of Greek Maths. 1. 65 ff, 141 ff.; 
E. Frank, Plato und die sogenunnten Pythagoreer (1923); Zeller- 
Mondolto, La filasafa dei Greca 1. u (1938), 288 ff ; Guthrie, Hist. 
Gk. Phl 1. 14011; K. von Fotz, Pythagorean Politics in Southern 
Italy (1940). A. IL C, 


PYTHAGORAS (2), Greek sculptor, active c. 490-448 
B.C. A native of Samos and later resident at Rhegium in 
Italy, whither he probably emigrated on the fall of Samos 
in 494 B.C. He 1s said to have combined a certain advance 
in naturalism (Pliny 34. 59) with an interest in symmetry 
and rhythm (Diog. Laert. 8. 46), Several statues by him 
are cited by Pliny (34. 59) and Pausanias (6, 13. 1), among 
them an ‘Apollo shooting the serpent Python with his 
arrows’. As this subject is represented on a coin of Croton 
ol ¢. 420-390 R.C., 1t has been thought that there was some 
connexion between the two. Jt has, however, not so far 
been possible to attribute any extant sculptures to 
Pythagoras with confidence. G.M A.R. 


PYTHEAS (c. 310-306 .c.), Greek navigator of Mas- 
sala. From Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny mostly we learn 
(upon evidence distrusted by the ancients) that, sailing 
trom Gades (Cadiz) past Cape Orteyal, the Loire, north- 
west France, and Uxisame (Ushant), he visited Belertum 
(Cornwall) and the tin-depot at Tctis (q.v.; St. Michael's 
Mount), circumnavigated Britain, described its mhahi- 
tants and climate, reported an island Thule (q.v.) (Norway 
or [celand), sailed perhaps to the Vistula, and reported an 
estuary (Fristan Bight?) and an island (Heltvoland ?) 
abounding in amber. Pytheas calculated closely the latı- 
tude of Massalia and laid bases for cartographic parallels 
through north France and Britain. 

Ct Cary Warmington, Faplorers, 34 {1 5 (19603, Pelican) 47 fT ; 
E. Warmington, Greek Geog. (1974), Toy fl 7G L Broche, Pytheas 
le Massaltote (1930), to be used with caution, H J Mette, Pytheas 
von Mastalia(1y§2), J Casarego, Los grandes Pertplos (1949), 1904 íI ; 
D Stichtcnoth, P weber das Weltmeer (1959, 128 pp. une map) ane 
Jlo an Altertion 1901, 150 , b. Gminger, PW xlvn 1903, 140, 
Thomson, Hist Ane Geog, 143 A., Hyde, reek Mariners, 124 tl., 
D R Dicks, The Geographical Fragments of Hipperchus (1909), 
179 ft, V. Stetansson, Ultima Thule (1942) and Greenland (1943), 
to be used with caution, M. Ninch, Die Entdeckung von uropa 
duri h idie Criei hen (1945), 218 E Cl also J. J- Tierney, JHS 1959, 
132 f; E Davinin Mull de l Assu G Bude 1954, 2, 0600H 

E. H. W. 


PYTHERMUS (1), poet, of Teos, wrote drinking-songs, 
of which one line survives. He composed in the loman 
mode and was mentioned by Hipponax (Ath, 625 c). 


Page, Poet. Mel Gr. gto. 


PYTHERMUS (2) of Ephesus, writing after Antiochus 
I or II and followed by Heyesandrus (c. 150 B.c.), pub- 
lished ‘“Joropfae in eight) books, treating Hellenistic 
history. 


Feir H u. fo. 


PYTHIAN GAMES. [rom early times there had been 
a festival at Delphi in connexion with the oracle of 
Apollo, with a musical competition consisting of a hymn 
to the god—vopos Ilv@inos—sung to a cithara accom- 
paniment. 'This took place cvery eighth year, but in 
582 B.C. the festival was reorganized and placed under 
the management of the Amphictionic Council. Hence- 
forth it was celebrated in the third-year of each Olym- 
piad. The musical competitions- in instrumental music, 
singing, drama, and recitations in verse and prose—still 
took the first place, but to them now were added athletic 
and equestrian contests modelled on those at Olympia. 
The stadium for the foot-races lay close under Mount 
Parnassus, the chariot-races were held in the Crisaean 
plain, where a hippodrome was constructed. The prize 
was a crown of bay-leaves cut in the valley of Tempe. 


PYTHIAN GAMES 


The Pythian Games ranked next in importance after the 
Olympian. F. A. W. 


PYTHIUS of Priene (4th c. n.c.), architect. He designed 
the Mausoleum (q.v.) at Halicarnassus and the temple of 
Athena Polias at Pricne, both in the Tonic Order. He 
held the opinion that architects should be well versed in 
the arts, and objected to the use of the Doric order in 
sacred buildings because of the complications arising 
from the spacing of the triglyphs. His books on the 
temple and the Mausoleum have not survived. (Vitr. 1. 
1; 4. 3; 7, praef.; Pliny, FIN 36. 30-1. It should be 
noted that the spelling of the name in the MSS. is very 
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confused. One cannot be quite sure that the architect of 
the Mausoleum and the architect of Priene are one and 
the same man.) H.WR,R EL W. 


PYTHON of Catana or Byzantium was said to be author 
of a satyric play called Agen, produced in 324 n.c. in the 
camp of Alexander the Great on the Hydaspes (in the 
Punjab); some attributed it to Alexander himself (Ath. 
13- 595 d). It contained references to Harpalus, who had 
recently absconded with Alexander's treasure, and other 

contemporary persons in the style of the Old Comedy. 
TGF 810-11. B. Snell, Scenes from Greck Drama (1964), che v, vi. 
A. W. P.-C., D. W.L, 


Q 


QUADI, a German tribe of the Suebic group, left the 
Main region (c. 8 B.C.) and went to Moravia; they were 
closely connected with the Marcomanni. Vannius estab- 
lished a kingdom between the March and the Waag, but 
was overthrown ¢, A.D. 50, his followers being settled by 
the Romans in Pannonia. After a war against Domitian 
the Quadı maintamed peace till the great Marcomannic 
Wars. Though overwhelmed by Rome, they remuined 
a permanent danger, and often with Marcomanni or 
Sarmataue-Jazyges plundered Roman land (e.g. under 
Valernan and Gallicnus and in 282, 358, and 375). Later 
some of the Quads jomed the Vandals and Alani and 
went to Spain. 


C. Pausch, Sitz. Wien, 209 v (1929) and 217 1 (1937); T.. Schmidt, 


Gesduchte der deutvehen Stamme Mhe Woestgermanen (1938); 


KJose, Roms Khentel- Randstaaten am Rhein und an der ae er (1934). 
s t » 


QUADRATUS (1) BASSUS, C. Tuttus, cos. suff. A.D. 
105, of Pergamum, a comes of ‘Trajan. He was praetor (82), 
served in the Dacian war (86-9), governor of Judaea (c. 
o0 2), cos. suff. (105), served as Trajan’s comes m the 
second Dacian War, receiving ornamenta traamphalia, 
governor of Cappadocia (r. 107-12), of Syria (c. 113-17), 
of Dacia (117/18). He received a public funeral at Perga- 
mum. He is probably to be distinguished from (a) C. 
Antius A. Julus Quadratus (cos. suff. 94, governor of 
Syria 101-4, cos. I] ard. 105) and from (b) C. Iulus 
Bassus, the proconsul of Bithynia (101-2) whom Pliny 
defended on an extortion charge in 103. 


AIF 1933, 268. R, Syme, JRS 1946, 162 1l.; 1d. Tacitus, ST i 
. H. S, 


QUADRATUS (2), AsıNıus (PIV 31), a senator of the 
Severan age, wrote in lonic Greck a History of Rome in 
fifteen books, from the foundation until Severus Alexan- 
der, called Xernpis, and also Parthica in at least nine 
books. Possibly of Greek origin, he may be identified with 
C. Asinius Protimus Quadratus, cos. suff. and proconsul 
of Achaea. 

FGrli 97; G. Dabieri, L'Albo senatorio (1952), n. 59. 


QUAESTIONES. In the earliest Roman law alleged 
crimes against the State, 1f too serious for summary action 
by a magistrate (or on appeal against such action by 
provacatio, q.v.), were tried before the Assembly; though 
for lower-class citizens, this right was, perhaps, largely 
theoretical. Crimes against private persons were tried 
by a magistrate (later normally the praetor) with a con- 
silium, under the civil procedure of sacramentum (q.v.). 
Public crimes particularly grave, or needing specially 
careful investigation, were often turned over to a quaestio: 


860117 


H. H. S. 


an ad hoc commission under a magistrate, appointed by 
the Senate or the People or both (see c.g. Lavy 9. 26. 2: 
314 h.C.); the Bacchanalia (q.v.) (Livy 39. 14 f.. 186 B.c.); 
the Silva Sala murders (Cic. Brut. 85 f.: 138 b.c.); or the 
corruption of I.. Hostulus 'Tubulus (Cic. Fm. 2. 54). It 
has been suggested (but not proved) that sicuru and 
veneficr (armed men and poisoners) were regularly subject 
to trial by an ad hoc quaestio under the praetor or a deputy. 

‘The system was changed by the introduction (by Piso, 
q.v. 1, in 149 B.C.) of a standing commission (quaestio 
perpetua) of the Senate on repetundae (q.v.). At first 
acting like a civil court, it was converted into a criminal 
court by C. Gracchus (q.v. 4), who added to it teatures 
borrowed trom the special quaestiones; jurors Were drawn 
from the wealthiest non-senators (see EQUITES). In the 
next forty years, while ad hoc commissions on special 
occasions Contmued (see MAMILIUS 3), several quaestiones 
perpetuae modelled on the repetundae court were set up 
for mndividual crimes of frequent occurrence: certainly 
veneficia and matestas, probably ambitus and peculatus. 
Procedure (including the composition of the juries) prob- 
ably in general followed the repetundae court, with minor 
individual differences such as we still find later. ‘The 
composition of the juries was changed by Caepio (q.v. 1), 
who introduced mixed jurics of senators and equites; 
Glaucia (q.v.) restored ‘equestrian’ juries for repetundae 
and this was certainly followed by the matestas court, 
possibly by others. After an abortive reformn by Drusus, 
(q.v. 2), Plautius (q.v. 1) introduced juries chosen freely 
by the individual tribes (which favoured nobles and 
senators), and Sulla, increasing the Senate to Goo, en- 
trusted all the quaestiones to senators. He also brought the 
number of standing courts up to at Icust seven, possibly 
more, with a pructor—or, since there were not enough 
praetors available, a zudex quaestionis, normally aedilician 
—-in charge of each. L. Cotta (q.v. 3) in 70, when Sulla’s 
juries had turned out to be clearly unsatisfactory, created 
three jury panels (decuriae) of 300 cach, allotting one to 
senators, onc to equites, and one to tribuni aerarn (q.v.). 
From these, juries for individual cases (one-third from 
cach decuria) were chosen—as probably already since 
Sulla—by lot (sortitio), with prosecution and defence 
having a limited right of revectio. ‘The size of a jury varied 
from one quaestio to another. ‘The more important (re- 
petundae and maiestas) perhaps had juries of 75, the less 
important (like inter stcartos) only of 51. Other details of 
procedure could also vary; thus some allowed ampliatio 
(q.v.), others (like repetundae) prescribed comperendinatio 
(a trial in two parta). 

There was no public prosecutor at Rome, nor were 
prosecutions initiated by the magistrate in charge of each 
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quaestio. Any private citizen could request authority from 
such a magistrate to prosecute before his court. lf several 
men wished to bring the same accusation against a person, 
the magistrate determined 1n a special sudzctum, attended 
by a consilium of jurors not on oath, who should be the 
accuser (though others might then sign the indictment as 
subscriptores); this preliminary inquiry was known as 
divinatio. (Thus Ciccro’s Divinatio in Caecilium sought to 
show why Cicero rather than Q. Caecilius Niger should 
be chosen as Verres’ accuser.) The (authorized accuser 
then presented the indictment ın writing (nomen deferre) 
to the magistrate who entered the charge in the official 
record (nomen recipere), interrogated the accused, and 
(unless the latter pleaded guilty) fixed the date of hearing. 
‘The court for judging each case was constituted from an 
album based on the decuriae reiectio with the co-operation 
of both partics, accuser and accused, who both had a 
limited right of challenging the composition of the jury. 
At the end of the trial the jury gave its verdict by a 
majority vote. The presiding magistrate did not vote, but 
pronounced judgement and sentence, against which 
there was no appeal. Where the charge was capital, the 
condemned man was permitted to go into exile (see 
EXSILIUM). Magistrates and men absent retpublica causa 
could not be prosecuted before a quaestio. 

After 70, though numerous laws were passed on indi- 
vidual courts (notably ambitus, which proved uncontroll- 
able), the system remained basically unchanged. Caesar 
temporarily suppressed the last decurza, Augustus added a 
fourth (of lower census, for less serious offences), Gaius 
(1) a fifth—perhaps because by that time senators had 
practically ceased attending. Special quaestiones on the old 
model continued throughout the Republic: e.g. that on 
the Bona Dea affair (see CLODIUs 1) or that on Caesar’s 
assassins (see PEDIUS 1); their juries were normally chosen 
according to the prevailing system; but some were spe- 
cially constituted, in attempts to exclude fear and 
corruption (e.g. those of Pompey in 52). 

Augustus reorganized some of the courts and added 
one on adultery. He also used the decuriae for a reform of 
voting (q.v.) in elections (see DESTINATIO). He clearly 
intended the system to continuc; and in fact it remained 
in use under the early Empire and, to some extent, until the 
third century a.p. But with the development of imperial 
and senatorial jurisdiction in importunt cases (which 
also made our sources lose interest in the quaestiones) and 
the jurisdiction of the praefectus urbi and the praefectus 
praetorio (qq.v.) over the lower classes, the quaestiones 
soon became unimportant and we have little evidence 
on their working. 

Mommaren, Rom. Strafr.; W. Kunkel, Unters. z Entwicklung d. 


rom. Krimanalverfahrens im vorsullanischer Zeit (1902), see also 
REPETUNDAL; LAW AND PROCEDURL, NOMAN. E. B 


QUAESTOR. Quaestores parricidii are said to have been 
appointed by the kings. Under the Republic there were 
two, who prosecuted some capital cases before the People. 
They fade from our record by the second century B.c. 

Financial quaestors (perhaps not connected with them) 
werc at first appointed by the consuls, onc by each; after 
447 B.C. (Tac. Ann. 11, 22) they were elected by the tribal 
assembly. Two were added when plebeians were admitted 
(421), to administer the aerarium in Rome (hence urbani) 
under the Senate's direction. Four more were instituted 
in 267 (Tac. loc. cit.; Livy, Per. 15), perhaps called 
classic and stationed in various Italian towns, notably 
Ostia (see ANNONA). More (we do not know how many 
and when) were added as various provinces were organ- 
ized (Sicily even had two), until Sulla, finding nineteen 
needed forall these duties, added one for the water-supply 
and fixed the total at twenty. Caesar doubled this number, 
but Augustus—proposing to rely less on regular magis- 
trates—returned to it. 
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The quaestorship was commonly held at the age of 27 
to 30 (often—in the late Republic normally—after a 
military tribunate and/or a civil minor magistracy). Jt 
was the lowest of the regular magistracies. By the late 
second century B.C., ex-quaestors were regularly enrolled 
in the Senate by the next censors. Sulla made the office 
compulsory in the cursus honorum, fixed 30 as the mini- 
mum age, and made entry to the Senate automatic. 
Provinciae of quaestors were normally allotted, but—in a 
tradition going back to the origins of the office—margis- 
trates could choose a quacstor extra sortem for personal 
reasons, If attached to magistrates or pro-magistrates, 
quaestors were expected to serve (if necessary pro quaes- 
tore) until their commander gave up office; and they 
remained morally bound to him as clients for life. In 
addition to managing the commander's fiscus they had 
responsible duties (cf. Cic. 2 Verr. 1, 40), often com- 
manded military forces, and might have to assume 
supreme command (pro praetore) in their superior’s 
absence. 

Augustus and—after a brief restoration by Claudius— 
Nero removed the quaestors from the Aerarium; but 
under the Empire the Princeps, as well as each consul, 
had two quaestors; the quaestores Caesaris, chosen by the 
Emperor himself, were often patricians and always young 
men of distinction. The actual duties of the quaestors in 
Italy were gradually taken over by imperial officials, but 
in the senatorial provinces quaestors retained some 
financial functions throughout the Principate. 

Colonies and muntcipia, and normally collegia (q.v.), 
also had quaestors in charge of their finances. 


K. Latte, TAPA 1936, 24 ff. (origin). E nR. 
QUEROLUS, the ‘Grumbler’, anonymous comedy, 
also called Aulularia because of some resemblance to 
Plautus’ Aulularia. lt was written in Gaul probably c. 
A.D. 400. Rutihus, to whom ıt 1s dedicated, seems to be 
Rutilius Namatianus (q.v.). Eviden e suggesting a later 
date 1s flımsy. The play teems with verbal echoes from 
Plautus and Terence, and their metrical technique 1s 
closely followed ın the iambic hemistich which, after an 
inital iambic or trochaic cadence, completes each line. 


Ed. G. Ranstrand, Goteborg, 1951. See S. Cavallin, Kranos 1951, 
137 fil. 0,5. 


QUINCTIUS (PW 24) CAPITOLINUS BARBA- 
TUS, Titus, was consul in 471, 468, 465, 446, 443, and 
439 B.C. Ihs main recorded achievement was in 464, 
when (allegedly as proconsul appointed by a senatus con- 
sultum ultimum, which is historically nonsense, and makes 
Livy's source later than and dependent on the events of 
121 K.C.), he extricated the consul Furius from a trap set 
by the Aequi. This bears so close a resemblance to the 
exploits of Cincinnatus (q.v.), as to suggest that ıt is a 
doublet of them. 

Ogilvic, Comm. Livy 1-5, 398 fI., 516 f. P. T. 
QUINDECIMVIRI (originally Duoviri, then Decem- 
viri, Livy 6. 37. 12, first mentioned as Quindecimviri 
in 51 B.C., Caclius in Cicero, Fam. 8. 4. 1) SACRIS 
FACIUNDIS, one of the quattuor amplissima collegia of 
the Roman clergy. They were originally custodians of 
the Sibylline books (Livy 5. 13. 5-6 and often), but their 
activities were probably widened to cover the supervision 
of all foreign cults recognized or tolerated in Rome 
(Wissowa, RK 543) on the authority of these books. 
They were of course originally patricians, but after 
367 B.C., when their number was raised to ten, half of 
them were chosen from the plebs. The method was 
election, probably as for the pontifices (q.v.; Cicero 
loc. cit.). Caesar increased them to sixteen (Dio Cassius 


QUINDECIMVIRI 


42. 51. 4), and supernumeraries were common under the 
Empire (cf. ibid. 51. 20. 3). 


Latte, RR 397. H. J. R. 


QUINQUEREME. The standard warship in the flcets 
of the Hellenistic States and of the Roman Republic was 
the quinquereme (mevrýpņs), a galley accommodating 
more rowers than the smaller but similar trireme (q.v.) 
and gaining thus greater force, The crew on a Roman 
quinquereme numbered 300, in addition to the marines 
(Polyb. 1. 26. 7). The arrangement of rowers on a quin- 
quereme Is even more uncertain than that on a trireme; 
probably groups of five oarsmen pulled one large our in 
the fashion of the medieval Venetian galleys a scaloccio. 
Since the quinquereme did not appear at Athens until 
325 B.C., the report that Dionysius of Syracuse intro- 
duced the craft 1s doubtful; possibly ıt was Phoenician in 
origin. Expensive to maintain and difficult to man, this 
vessel Jost its supremacy in the first century r.c. but it 
still found use in the Roman imperial navy. See TRIREME. 


C.G.S. 
QUINTILIANUS, Marcus Fastus, born c. A.D. 30-5 


at Calagurris (modern Caluhorra) in Spain (Auson. Prof. 
Burd. 1.7). Possibly his father was a rhetor (cf. Inst. 9. 3. 
73), but his identity with the Quintilianus named by 
Seneca (Contr. 10. pr. 2) is pure conjecture. Iis carly 
education may have been wholly in Rome, though this 
is disputable, nor is it certain that Remmius Palaemon 
taught him as is stated by the scholiast on Juvenal 6. 452. 
As a young man in Rome he attached himself to the 
orator Domitius Afer, who died in 59 (last. 5. 7. 7; 10. 
1.86, 118,12. 11. 3; Pliny, Epp. 2. 14. 10). At some period 
he returned to Spain (possibly he was in Rome in 57 when 
Cossutianus Capito stood trial, but the reference in Just. 
b 3. 14 doves not prove this), Galba brought him back in 
08 (Hicron. Chron.). We became a famous teacher (cf. 
Mart. 2, 90): probably he was the first rhetorician to 
receive a salary from the fiscus (under Vespasian, Suet. 
Vesp. 18, the year 88 assigned for this in Hieron. Chron. 
is plainly wrong), and he acquired unusual wealth for one 
of his profession (Juvenal 7. 186 ff.). He taught, and prac- 
tised advocacy, for twenty years (Inst. 1. pr. 1); the 
Younger Pliny was among his pupils (Epp. loc. cit.): he 
retired with unimpaired powers (cf. Inst. 2. 12. 12), pre- 
sumably in 88, in order to write what would be uscful to 
‘bonae ments iuuenes’. Domitian made him tutor to his 
two great-nephews and heirs (J/7st. 4. pr. 2), the sons of 
Flavius Clemens (q.v.), through whom he gained the 
vrnamenta consularia (Auson. Grat. Act. 7. 31); it has 
heen hazarded that this brought him into contact with 
Christianity (Colson, CR 1925, 166 ff.). Before retirement 
he married. His wife died while not yet 19, leaving two 
little sons; the younger child died aged 5, the elder aged 
9, and his overwhelming grief ıs clear from the preface to 
Inst. 6. The date of his own death is not known; it cannot 
be inferred from Pliny (Epp. loc. cit.) that he died before 
A.D. 100, 


Wonks 


(1) De causis corruptae eloquentiae, not extant: sec Inst. 
6. pr. 3. 8.6. 76, and cf. 2. 4. 42, 5. 12. 23, 8. 3. 58. It was 
begun about the time of his younger son’s death (6. pr. 3; 
see Colson, introduction to book 1, xix). 

(2) A (lost) speech pro Naewo Arpiniano: see Inst. 7. 2. 
24, where its publication is acknowledged as authentic, 
in contrast to other speeches circulating under his name. 
He defended the Jewish Queen Berenice (4. 1. 19), and a 
woman accused of forging her husband’s will (9. 2. 73): 
these might be the subjects of the unauthorized publica- 
tions, but there is no proof of the fact. 

(3) ‘Duo libri artis rhetoricae’ (1. pr. 7; cf. 3. 6. 68), 
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unsanctioned publications from lecture-notes, trans- 
cribed in faulty shorthand. 

(4) Institutio Oratoria, written and probably published 
before Domitian’s death in 96 (cf. 10. 1. 91, 3. 7. 4), 
dedicated to Vitorius Marcellus (1. pr. 6, 12. 11. 31; ct. 
Stat. Slv. 4. 4); its composition occupied ‘paulo plus 
quam biennium’, after which it was put aside for some 
time (fp. ad Tryphonem, prefixed to the treatise). It 
covers the training of an orator from babyhood to the 
grown man, ‘uir bonus dicendi peritus’ (12. 1. 1), an ideal 
that Quintilian had hoped to sce realized tn his own son 
(6. pr.1). Book 1 discusses childhood education— practical, 
humance, fascinating, still of significance. In book 2 the 
boy enters the school of rhetoric, and here too Quinti- 
jian’s personality and method are arrestingly clear: note 
the memorable chapter on the Good Schoolmaster (2. 2. 4 
‘sumat ante omnia parentis erga discipulos suos animum’). 
The book continues with an examination of the nature 
and uses of rhetoricé, followed in book 3 by an account of 
its origin, its parts, and its functions, with a discussion of 
status. Books 4-6 deal with the detailed structure of a 
speech (valuable in reading Ciccro). Book 7 1s concerned 
with arrangement (dispositio) and sfatus-lore. Book 8 
discusses style, under heads such as propriety, ornament, 
tropes, while in book 9 figures of thought and speech are 
illustrated, with a chapter on artistic structure and rhythm. 
Quintilian 1s conscious that much of this is hard going, 
but he remembers always that he is dealing with human 
nature (6. 3, ‘de risu’, 19 entertaining and significant), and 
in all these minutiae his one ultimate aim 1s to equip the 
wy bonus with the tools needed for successful pleading. 
Book 10 opens with a critique of Greek and Latin writers, 
solely from the rhetorical standpoint (this explams what 
to us scem some strange judgements and unexpected 
omissions): Quintilian 1s ut pains to show how Latin can 
stand up to Greek, and many of his dicta are classics of 
ancient criticism (e.g. on Menander, Thucydides, Sallust, 
Livy, Ovid, Lucan). The remaining chapters deal with 
wnitatio and practical details of composition. Book 11 
discusses memory, delivery, gesture, and dress: here the 
physical side of ancient oratory ıs fascinatingly illustrated 
(some of these rules for delivery appear still current in 
the Clironoma and Chirologia of John Bulwer, published 
1644-——see plates in B. L. Joseph, Elizabethan Acting’, 
1964). The concluding book shows the Complete Orator 
In action, a man of highest character and ideals, the con- 
summation of all that is best in morals, training, and 
stylistic discernment: Roman grauttas at its noblest, and 
a final exposition of oratory us a moral force (cf. M. 
Winterbottom, JRS 1964, go ff.). 

Quintilian’s style is silver-age Ciceronian, vigorous, 
expansive, often pointed, but sometimes lacking in finish 
and rather lumbering—practical rather than elegant. ‘The 
treatise profoundly influenced medieval and Renaissance 
writers, notably Erasmus and Vives; Ben Jonson drew on 
it in his Discoveries, and Pope admired ıt (see Colson’s 
introduction to book 1, and P. Lehmann, Philol. 1934, 
349 ff.). 

See also LYYERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, § 9; 
RHETORIC, LATIN, § 4. 

(5) Declamations, See DECLAMATIONES PSEUDO-QUIN- 
TILIANEAE. 

Tuxts C. Halm (Leipzig, 1868-9); F. Meister (Leipzig-Prague, 
18KO-7); L. Radermacher (Leipzig, 1907-15, repr 1959 with addi- 
tona by V Buchheit), M Nicdermann (Neuchatel, 1947), contam- 
ing the grammatical chapters, 1. 4-8. 

COMMINTARIks. G L. Spalding (Leipzig, 1798-1816, completed 
by P. Buttmann atter Spaldıng’s death in 1811) C T. Zumpt added 
a supplementary volume (1829), and E Bonnell's Lexicon Quintilia- 
neum made a sixth volume (1834; repr. Hildesheim, 1964). Bk 1: 
C. Fierville (Paris, 1890), F H Cion (1924), V d’Agootino (Turin, 
1933). Bk. 4° J. Adanuetz (Munich, 1960). Dk. 10: H. S, Frieze 
(U.S A. 1365 and 1888), also containmye bk. 12; J. E B. Mayor 


(1870), incomplete; J. A. Hild (Pans, 1886); W. Peterson (1891). 
Bk. 12: A, Beltrami (Rome~-Milan, tyro); R. G. Austin (1948, repr. 
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with additions, 1954). Selections, from bks. 1, 2, 6, 8, 12, by D. M. 
Gaunt (1952) 

“TRANSLATIONS. W. Guthne (1756); J. Patsall (1774); J. S. Watson 
(1856); H. E Butler (Loch, 1921-2); W. M. Smail (1938), containing 
parts of 1, 2, 12 

Sources, J Cousin, Études sur Quinttlien (1936), exhaustive and 


indispensable. 
See also EDUCATION. R. G. A. 


QUINTUS (1), anatomist and physician of the eclectic 
school in Rome, in the age of Hadrian (A.D. 117-38), 
and pupil of Marınus. He founded an important medical 
school, to which the teachers of Galen belonged. Later he 
was banished from Rome and died ın Pergamum. He 
left no written works, but his anatomical teaching had 
great influcnce, e.g. on Galen. W. D.R., 


QUINTUS (2) SMYRNAEUS (4th c. a.D.), epic poct, 
author of a Greek poem, the Posthomerica, found in 
Calabria, headed ‘H monos TOU ‘Oppio Kotvrov, on 
a manuscript containing also Colluthus, Rape of Helen 
(? 6th c. a.v.). Hence Quintus ts sometimes called Calaber, 
but more often Smyrnaeus, from the single recorded 
fact about him, that in his youth he lived at Smyrna near 
the Hermus (Quint. Smyrn. 3. 306-13). The poem, con- 
tnung the story of the Jiad to the start of the Achaeans 
for home, shows thorough acquaintance with Homer, but 
some slight misunderstanding of Homeric Greck, and it 
may have been meant to forma substitute, in closer agree- 
ment with Homer, for the account of the events given in 
the Epic Cvcle (q.v.). The sources are various, some 
Ilelenistic, and one a poem of unknown identity much 
used by Virgil, possibly the poem indicated by Macrobius 
(Sat, 5. 2) under the name of Peisander. The poetry of 
Quintus is prolix, never exalted, and sometimes macabre; 
the parts urc greater than the whole, which lacks struc- 
tural unity; but it has some freedoin, competence, 
cloguence in representing emotion, and pathos, and 
frequently the similes are attractive. 

Trxts. A. Zimmermann (1891); A. S. Way (Loeb, 1913). 

Crincism F. A Paley, On Quintus Smyrnacus and the ‘Homer’ of 
the Tragic Poets (1876), € A. Sainte-Beuve, Etudes sur Virgile (1891); 
F Kehmptaow, De Quinti Smyrnaet fontibus ac mythapoera (1801); 


G. W. Paschal, 4 Study af Quintus Smyrnaeus (1904), W. EF. J. 
Kiight, CQ 1932, 178 ft. WO. EF. J. A, 


QUIRINAL, the northernmost hill of Rome, tradition- 
ally occupied by Sabines, and certainly the site of an 
early settlement (Mon. Ant. 15.776 ff.) which became one 
of the Four Regions of Republican Rome. On it were 
many famous temples, including the age-old Capitolium 
vetus and those of Semo Sancus (466 n.c.), Salus Semonia 
(311 B.c.), Quirinus (293 b.c.), Honos (CIEL vi. 30915), 
Fortuna Publica (204 B.c.), and Venus Erycina (181 B.c.). 
Later, the hill was the site of houses of famous associations 
or luxury, as of Atticus, Narcissus, and Martial. Domi- 
tan built the templum gentis Flaviae on the site of his 
ancestral home. Constantine erected large thermae, The 
north fringe of the hill was bordered by cemeteries and 
by the horti Sallustiant. l. A. R. 


E. Gjerstad, Eurly Rome iv (1966) 49 H., 182 H. 
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QUIRINUS 
QUIRINIUS, Punius SurpIcrus (PW 90), cos. 12 B.C., 


a novus homo from Lanuvium (on his career cf. Tacitus, 
Ann. 3. 48). Quirinius defeated the Marmaridac(Florus 2. 
31), perhaps as proconsul of Crete and Cyrene (?c. 15 
B.C.). Between 12 D.C. and A.D. 2 he subjugated the 
Homanadenses, ‘Cilician’ brigands on the southern 
borderland of the province of Galatia (Strabo 569). The 
precise date of this war and the command held by 
Quurinius are disputed. It has been argued that he must 
have been legate of Syria at the time; but the war could 
have heen conducted only from the side of Galatia, which 
province, though normally governed by imperial legates 
of practorian rank, might easily have been placed under 
a consular (cf. L. Calpurnius Piso, c. 13 B.C., and M. 
Plautius Silvanus in A.D. 6). Quirmius prudently paid 
court to Tiberius at Rhodes, succeeded M. Lollius as 
guide and supervisor of C. Caesar in the East (A.D. 2), 
and shortly after married Aemilia Lepida, a descendant 
of Sulla and Pompey. Legate of Syria in A.D. 6, he super- 
intended the assessment of Judaea when that territory 
was annexed after the death of Archelaus (Josephus, AF 
17. 1 ff., cf. ILS 2683; also Acts v. 37, which mentions 
the insurrection of Judas the Galilaean ev rats nudcpacs 
THs atuypadys). In order to reconcile and explain St. Luke 
i. 1 and establish a date for the Nativity before the death 
of Herod the Great (i.e. before 4 D.C.), various attempts 
have been made to discover an earher governorship of 
Syria by Quirinius, and, by implication, an earlier census 
in Judaea. It is by no means certain that the acephalous 
elogium from Tibur (JLS 918) should be attributed to 
Quirinius, and, in any case, it cannot prove two governor- 
ships of Syria. It is best kept out of the problem. 

Quirinius lived to a wealthy and unpopular old age. 
In 21 he died and was granted a public funeral on the 
motion of ‘liberius, who recounted his meritorious 
services (Tac. Ann, 3. 48). 


L. R. Taylor, AF%PAd 1933, 120 A , R. Syme, Klio 1914, 122 fT, 
and Rom. Rev., see index, A N Sherwm-Whie, Roman Society 
and Roman Law in the New Testament (1g! 4), 162 11, B. Levick, 
Roman Colones in Southern Asia Minor (1903), 203 fl. R 5. 


QUIRINUS, a god of Sabine origin (Ov. Fasti 2. 475 fT., 
whereon see Frazer), worshipped from very early times 
on the Quirinal. [Te appears to have been the local deity 
of the settlement there before the foundation of Rome. 
Except that his functions resembled those of Mars and 
that he had sacred arms (Festus, 238, 9 Lindsay), we 
know httle of him; he regularly forms a third with 
Jupiter and Mars (qq.v.; e.g. Livy 8. 9. 6); his famen 
(g.v.) is the lowest of the three flamines mares and the 
third spolia opima belong to him (Servius on Aen. 6. 
859). Hais flamen’s activities are known only in the service 
of other deities (Gell. 7. 77. 7; Ov. Fasti 4. 910; Tert. De 
Spect. 5). His festival is on 17 Feb.; his cult-partner 1s 
Hora (Gell. 13. 23. 2), of whom nothing 1s known. ‘The 
name must mean ‘he of quirium’ ; as this is not a possible 
word for the labializing Sabine speech, the most plausible 
etymology is that of Kretschmer (Glotta 1921, 147 {f.), 
that it was originally *co-uiri-um, ‘assembly of the men’, 
hence also Quirites. 


Wissowa, RA 153 f1.; Latte, RR 113. Cf. ROMULUS. II. J. R. 
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RABIRIUS (1, PW 5), Gatus, an eques (later a back- 
bench senator), was prominent in the action against 
Saturninus (q.v. 1). Attacked by Populares once or twice 
before, he was accused of perduellio in 63 B.C. by Labienus, 
with the assistance of Caesar. The airm (as his counsel 
Cicero says in his extant speech) was probably a challenge 
to the received mterprctation of the ‘senatus consultum 
ultimum’. Having achieved this, they preferred to leave 
the issue in suspense and Metellus (q.v. 9) Celer, as 
praetor, collusively terminated the trial by lowering the 
tlag on the Janiculum—clearly the intended conclusion 
of the whole archaic procedure. ‘I'he legal details of the 
case are obscure. 


E. G Hardy, Some Problems in Roman Tistory (1924), 27 ff , 99 1 
t. B. 


RABIRIUS (2, PW 6) POSTUMUS, Gaius, known 
unofficially as Postumus Curtius, was posthumous son of 
C. Curtius, adopted under the will of his uncle C. 
Rabirius (q v. 1). A banker like his father, he placed loans 
throughout the Empire, until to recover vast sums from 
Ptolemy Auletes he took up residence at Alexandria, 
called himself the king's minister, and requisitioned 
Egy ptuan supplies. After the condemnation of Gabinius 
(qv. 2) in §4 Rabirius was prosecuted as receiver, but 
Cicero’s extant speech secured his acquittal, mamly on 
technicalities, the defence of fact was merely that Rabirius 
was now poor. Caesar assisted him, and by 49 he was a 
senator, Caesar’s ardent partisan, and was employed in 
the Kast in 47 and then on commissariat work for the 
Aincan War; by 45 he had designs on the consulate. 


Ci IL Dessau, Hermes 1911, 613 f. G.E F.C. 
RABIRIUS(3, PW 7), Garus, epic poct mentioncdalong- 
sidc of Virgil by Velletus (2. 36. 3). Ovid alludes to his 
‘mighty utterance’ (Pont. 4. 16. 5). Quintilian (10. 1. go) 
says that he deserves to be studied by those who have the 
time. Some have unjustifably thought him to be the 
author of the poern on Actium of which a fragment was 
recovered ın papyrus 817 from Herculaneum. See 
PAV YROLOGY, LALIN. 

Morel, FPL. J.W. D., G. B.A. F. 
RAETIA, a Roman province in the Alps, including 
Tyrol and parts of Bavaria and Switzerland. The Raett 
were partly Illyrian, partly Celtic, their language having 
been aflected by Etruscan clernents (cf. J. Whatmough, 
Harv. Stud. 1937, 181 fÈ). After the Camunni and 
Vennones had been defeated by P. Silius Nerva (16 n.C.) 
Drusus and Tiberius in a combined operation from the 
south and from Gaul conquered the Raeti and the Celtic 
Vindclict, whose territory became a province together 
with the Vallis Poenina; the latter was disconnected from 
Raetia after Claudius and before M. Aurclius. At first 
under the command of the governor of Gaul (who 
appointed a praefectus m A.W. 16-17 after Germanicus 
had been recalled from the Rhine), Ractia got its own 
governor, who according to the communis opinio was an 
equestrian procurator with ftus gladu (Ph. Tlorovitz, 
Rev. Phil. 1939, 61 ff., tries to prove that until Trajan 
the governors of Raetia were praefectt, and then were 
replaced by equestrian procuratores). The governor, who 
resided at Augusta Vindelicorum, commanded the troops: 
4 alae and 11 cohortes in A.D, 107 (CIL xvi. 55), and 3 
alae and 13 cohortes in 166 (op. cit. 121). During the 
Marcomannic Wars under M. Aurclius the newly raised 
Legio III Italica Concors was quartered in Raetia at 


Castra Regina (q.v.), its commander becoming the pro- 
vincial governor as a legatus Au. pro praetore. During the 
Marcomannic Wars Ractia had suflered from barbarian 
invaders, At least since Gallienus Raetia was again placed 
under equestrian administration, and was divided under 
Diocletian for civil administration into Ractia I (capital 
probably Curia) and Raetia I] (capital Augusta Vindel- 
corum), both provinces being under the military com- 
mand of the dux Raettarum who resided at Augusta 
Vindelicorum (on the frontier sce R. Heuberger, Klio 
1931, 348 ff.). Alamannic pressure increased and the 
Lake of Constance—Argen—Iller-Danube defence-line 
was given up soon atter A.D. 389; the Alamanni occupied 
the relinquished territory, though temporarily forced 
back in 430. About 450 the Alamanni and other German 
tribes again mastered nearly the whole plain. Before 482 
the last outposts on the Danube were evacuated and only 
the Alpine regions remained under control {rom Italy. 


I’ Stahelin, Die Schweiz in ronuscher Zeit) (1948), R. Heuberger, 
Raetienam Altertum und Mi uhmittelalter i (1932);1d4 ‘Das ostgothische 
Raetien’, Kho 1937, 77 th , F. Hertlein. Paret -P Goesasler, Jhe 
Romer ın Wurttemberg vn (1928—32). On the limes Raeticus see 
Fabricius, PW xin 605 A. On roads see W. Cartelheri, Philol., Suppl. 
xvin (1920); l1, Castelpictia, Racha (1935), 13 f1 (via Claudia 
Augusta); H U Instinsky, Kho 1938, 13 ft. (Septimius Severus). 
Rueus in the Marcomannic Wars. W. Zwikker, Studien zur Markus- 
suule 1 (1941), 70i. ~A. W._S, 


RATAE (Leicester), a town of Roman Britain and caput 
of the Coritani (Rav. Cosm. 92; Ptolemy, Geogr. 2. 3. 
20). There may have been a preliminary military phase 
of occupation under Claudius. Growing to 130 acres 
within its third-century walls, 1t possessed distinguished 
public buildings and was possibly raised to municipal 
rank in the later second century. The forum ıs perhaps 
Flavian; the public baths with exercisc-hall (of which the 
surviving Jewry Wall is part) were built under Antoninus 
Pius; and at the end of the second century an additional 
market square with basilica was provided. The town has 
produced interesting mosaics and painted wall-plaster. 


F Haverheld, Arch. Journ. 1918, 1 fl; G. A. Webster, ibid. 
1955, 53, 84, h M. Kenyon, Excavations at the Jewry Wall Site, 
Lewester (1948), JRS 1959, 313 fl ; 1964, 101. S.S F. 


RAVENNA, city of Cispadane Gaul, now some 15 miles 
from the Adriatic coast, but nearer to the ancient coast- 
line and almost surrounded by watercourses or marsh. 
Ravenna may be an Etruscan foundation: the name 
appears to be Etruscan, and an Etruscan inscription has 
been found in the city. But in historical times the inhabi- 
tants were Umbrian. Ravenna, a federate city of Rome in 
the last century of the Republic, attained Roman citizen- 
ship as a municipium in 49 B.C. Augustus decided to 
make it the base of the Adriatic fleet. Much rebuilding 
was curried out as a result, and a canal was built to carry 
the waters of a small branch of the Po through the city to 
the new harbour established at Classis, a suburb on the 
coast. 

‘he city soon became a flourishing centre of sca- 
borne trade with a cosmopolitan population; shipbuild- 
ing, linen manufacture and the export of fish, wine, and 
asparagus were its staples. The municipal constitution 
was abnormal, the real power probably lying with the 
imperial praefectus classis. Several prisoners of State, 
including Arminius’ son and Maroboduus, were interned 
in Ravenna. ‘l'he Christian community probably dates 
from the early third century. 

In 404 Ravenna was selected us imperial residence by 
the Western Emperor Honorius because of its security. It 
continued to be used as a capital by Odoacer and by 


RAVENNA 


Theodoric the Great, who launched an extensive building 
programme. After the Byzantine reconquest in 540, ıt 
became the residence of the Byzantine governor, the 
exarch of Italy, until ıt was lost to the Lombards ın 751. 

The surviving monuments in Ravenna date from the 
fifth century A.D. or later. To the Western Roman period 
belong the Orthodox Baptistery and the ‘Tomb of Galla 
Placidia. The church of S. Apollinare Nuovo with its 
magnificent mosaics, including a representation of Theo- 
doric’s palace, and the Arian Baptistery date from the 
Gothic period, The Byzantine period saw the building 
of the churches of S. Vitale, with its mosaic portraits of 
Justinian, Bishop Maximian and Theodora, and S. Apol- 
linare in Classe. here are many sarcophagi of the same 
periods decorated in relief, The Gothic and Byzantine 
archives of Ravenna, which are a valuable source for the 
economic and social history of late antiquity, are now 
scattered through a multitude of libraries. 

G. E. F. Chilver, Cisalpine Gaul (1941), see index; O. G. von 
Simson, Sacred Fortress (1949), G. Bovim, Ravenna romana, palco- 


cristiana € paleobizanitina (1902), 1d. Saggio dt bibliografia su R. anta 
(19608). R. B 


REATE, modern Rieti, on the River Velinus in Sabine 
country 45 miles north-east of Rome. Curius Dentatus 
brought it under Roman control (290 B.c.). Obtaining full 
Roman citizenship in 268 n.c. it became and remained a 
flourishing municipium, which reckoned Terentius Varro 
and the Emperor Vespasian (qq.v.) among its native sons, 


E. T. 5. 


RECITATIO, the public reading of a literary work by 
the author himself. At Rome Crates’ lectures suggested 
the idea of a public reading of the verses of dead poets 
(Suet. Gram. 2), following a Hellenistic practice already 
adopted by Livius Andronicus and Ennius. But the real 
creator of the recitatio was Asinius Pollio: he was the 
first Roman to read before an audience his own works 
(Sen. Controv. 4 praef. 2). The custom soon spread 
extraordinarily. It still fourished under Domitian, After- 
wards we find fewer allusions to it, although it survives 
to the sixth century. 

Before the construction of Hadrian’s Athenaeum, no 
definite place set apart for recitationes existed. Very 
rarcly they took place in a theatre, sometimes at a 
banquet, oftenest in some hall, hired by the author or 
lent by a patron; the reader had to supply the necessary 
furniture (Tac. Dial, 9), which cost him dear, as readings 
did not pay. So starving poets recited anywhere (forum, 
thermue, circus, etc.). 

‘There were two kinds of recitationes: the one meant for 
a restricted audience, the other for the public (Pliny, Ep. 
7.17. 11-12). Invitations were given by the author hım- 
self, or by means of short notes (codicilli) and programmes 
(libelli). Women were not excluded. From a sort of plat- 
form the recitator, standing up, first delivered a preamble 
(praefatio), then read seated. Sometimes he preferred to 
get a freedman to read, supplying gestures himself (Pliny, 
Ep. 9. 34. 2). Readings might extend over several days. 
They were chiefly of verse (epic, tragic, lyric), more rarely 
of prose (history, philosophy, discourses). The hearers 
expressed their approval—with occasional support from 
hired clappers—by applause and by cries (‘effccte’, ‘euge’, 
‘pulchre’, ‘sophos’, ctc.); they might even rise and kiss 
the reader. 

The recitatio at first offered genuine advantages: by 
it an author made his works quickly known, realized 
whether they were worth publishing, and obtained the 
criticisms of competent judges. But very soon ıt degene- 
rated, becoming an end in itself, cncouraging the conceit 
of authors, and exercising on the literature of the Empire 
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the same untoward influences as declamatio (q.v.)— love 
of the showy, of smart sayings, with defects in composi- 
tion and neglect of depth in favour of form. 


Th. Herwig, De recitatione poetarum apud Romanos (1864); L. 
Valmagel, Riv Fial. 1888; J. E. B. Mayor, Thirteen Satires of Juvenal ı 
(1894), 173 fF ; F Orlando, Le letture pubbliche in Roma imperiale 
(1907), L. Friedländer, Sitengesch. Roms'®, Bd. it (1922), 225 ff. 

C. F., transl. J. W. D. 


RECUPERATORES were jurymen who acted in the 
second stage of Roman civil proceedings in place of the 
single tudex (q.v.). First established by international 
trealics for cases involving foreigners (Festus, s.v. 
Rectperatio), they were later extended to proceedings in 
which both parties were citizens. The advantage of a 
iudicium recuperatoruum lay apparently ın its cclerity 
(restricted number of witnesses, short limit of time for 
giving judgement). Recuperatores were evidently compe- 
tent to hear a variety of cases (Gat. /nst. 4. 46, 141, 185; 
and there were others), but no principle is discernible, 
nor is it known what, or who, determined whether a 
given case should go before them. In post-classical pro- 
cedure there was no place for recuperatores, In Justinian’s 
Digesta (q.v.) the compilers deleted this term and re- 
placed it by tudices. 


B. Schmidhn, Das Rekuperatorenverfahren (1963); G. Pughese, 
dl processo civile romano u. 1 (1963), 194 fì. A. D.; B. N. 


REDICULUS. When Ilannibal, attempting to raise 
the siege of Capua in 211 B.C., made a demonstration 
against Rome, a shrine was crected to the unknown 
power which made him go back again, under the name 
of Rediculus (Festus, 354. 25; 355. 6 Lindsay). It stood 
outside the Porta Capena, and the deity may have been 
surnamed Tutanus (Varro, Sar. Men., fr. 213 Buecheler). 
This connexion, however, and even the association with 
Hannibal are denied by Latte, RR 51. H. J. R. 


RED SEA (’Epvfpa or 'Epv@pata @adacoa: Rubrum 
Mare, Derivation of name uncertain, perhaps from ‘Red 
Men’ = Phoenicians). This name was extended by the 
ancients to cover all castern waters, including the Indian 
Ocean, but referred specifically, as ıt docs now, to the 
Arabian Gulf. The Red Sea proper was navigated by 
the Egyptians, by Israelites and Phoenicians, and by the 
Persians, through whom ıt became known to the Greeks. 
It was mentioned by several of the Attic dramatists, and 
Herodotus (2. 11; 3. 107 fI.) was acquainted with its 
shape. In an attempt to circumnavigate Arabia, Alexander 
sent ships from Suez which sailed as fur as Yemen 
(Theophrastus, Heist. Pl. 9. 4. 1). The Ptolemies opened 
up the Red Sea completely, Under Ptolemy I the west 
coast was cxplored; under Ptolemy IT forts and stations 
for elephant-hunts were founded here (see BERFNICP, 
MYOS HORMOS, PIOLEMAIS THERON) and the Arabian 
shore was made known as far as Hedjaz and Al ‘Ula; 
under Ptolemy 111 piracy was suppressed, and in the first 
century I.C. a ‘strategos of the Red Sea’ makes his appear- 
ance. Under the Caesars the Red Sea became an ım- 
portant channel for trade between the Roman Empire 
and the castern seas. 


Penpl. M. Rubr. (translation and notes by W. H. Schoff, 1912), 
Cary—Warmuington, Explorers, 67 E., 222; (Pelican) 73 fl., etc. ert 
E. H. W. 


REGIA, the traditional home of King Numa, was the 
seat of authority under the Republic of the pontifex 
maximus and contained his archives. It was situated at 
the east end of the forum Romanum, between the Sacra 
Via and the precinct of Vesta. Its orientation by the 
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cardinal points matched that of the pre-Neronian Atrium 
Vestae and of the Domus Publica; foundations of the 
buildings of the early Republic, 390 B.C. and 148 B.C., 
still exist. ‘he trapezoidal plan of the main existing struc- 
ture, an elegant building ın marble crected by Calvinus 
in 36 B.C., reconciles older and newer orientations (F. E. 
Brown, Amer. Acad. Rome 1935, 67 fl.). The view that 
the fasti (q.v.) consulares were affixed to its walls is now 
rejected (cf. A. Degrassi, Rend. Pont. 1945—06 and Inscr. 
Ital. x111. 1 (1947); L. R. Taylor, CPhil. 1946, 1 ff., who 
attributes them to the adjacent Arch of Augustus). 'l‘he 
courtyard contained the sacrartum Martis, with hastae 
and anctha, and the shrine of Ops Consiva. 

Recent excavations by F. E. Brown (1964-5) have 
clearly established that the early Regia was built at the 
end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century B.C., 
in a form very similar to that of later phases of building. 
(‘The masin rebuilding before 36 B.C. now appears to have 
been in the latter half of the third century). ‘he excava- 
tions have also brought to light, below the Regia, traces 
of a building that may be dated to the second quarter of 
the sixth century, and which Brown believes to be a 
temple. At a still lower level remains of huts have been 
discovered. 


F E. Brown, Les Origines de la république romaine +- Entretiens 
Hardt xu, (1967), 47 ti. l R; F.C. 


REGIFUGIUM. 24 Feb. is marked on the calendars 
Q(uando) R(ex) C(omitiaut) F(as). The even number 
indicates that it is not a lucky day; the only other even- 
numbered festival is the second Equirria (14 Mar.). 
24 Mar. and 24 May have the same letters attached, for 
unknown reasons, but 24 Feb. was called the Regifugium, 
because the rex sacrorum (q.v.) concluded the ritual by 
running away from the Comitium (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 63, 
where sce Rose for suggested interpretations). See 
FUPLIFUGIUM, H. J. R. 


REGILLUS, Lucius ArmĪıLius (PW 127), practor in 
190 B.C., defeated the ficet of Antiochus at Myonnesus, 
securing the Scipios’ passage over to Asia Minor. He 
celebrated a naval triumph, vowing a temple to Lares 
permarim, which was dedicated in 179. A. H. MCD. 


REGILLUS LACUS, where Rome conquered the 
Launs e. 496 B.C. in a battle allegedly decided by the 
intervention of Castor and Pollux, 1s probably the vol- 
canic depression called Pantano, south of Gabu (q.v.); 
it was drained ın the seventeenth century. E. T. 5. 


REGIO. (1) At Rome regio denoted particularly the 
aty wards, four in number (Livy 1. 43; Varro, Ling. 5. 
45) during the Republic, and perhaps representing a 
regal synoccism of the Palatine and Esquiline settlements. 
By 7 u.c, Augustus had reorganized the whole system, 
creating fourteen numbered regiones (see ROME, TOPO- 
GRAPHY) administered by aediles, tribum plebis, and 
praetors chosen by lot (Dio Cass. 55. 8), and divided into 
mt (see VICOMAGISTRI). Under Iladrian the admuinistra- 
uon had passed to libertine vicomagistri and one, or two, 
curatores responsible to the praefectus vigilum (ILS 6073). 
Fourteen consular curatores under the authority of the 
praefectus urbt were instituted by Alexander Severus 
(SILA. Alex. Sev, 33. 1, ef. CIL xiv. 2078). Each ward 
possessed a sub-station (excubitorium) of the vigiles. 

(2) Regio is also used of the eleven regiones of Italy, 
instituted by Augustus, probably as a basis for the census 
(see ITALY). 


For sourcer, cf. Lugli, 1, A. R. 


REGNENSES, a civitas of Roman Britain created from 
the kingdom of Cogidubnus (q.v.). Its caput was Novio- 


‘ontes i. 75 IT. 
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magus (Chichester), Romanization was early achieved on 
an impressive scale under this king as indicated by early 
villas (Fishbourne, Angmering) and the monuments of 
Chichester, but thereafter slowed down, for few other 
towns developed. Apart from the important iron-industry 
of the Weald, agriculture was the basis of the economy; 
in the fourth century the Bignor villa, well known for its 
mosaics, grew to great size. 

Collingwood and Wright, RIB Ro ff.; A.L F Rivet, Town and 


Country in Rom. Brit. (1958), 158 f; VCH, Sussex m, b. Cunlifle 
Antiquity 1905, 177 fl. (Fishbourne). > S.F 


REGULUS (1), Marcus Atiuius (PW 51), as consul 
reduced Brundisium (267 B.c.). As consul I] in 256 with 
L. Manlius Vulso (q.v. 1) he won the naval battle of 
Ecnomus, thus opening the way for the invasion of Africa. 
After Vulso’s return Regulus was left in sole command 
in Africa. He defeated the Carthaginians and captured 
Tunis, but offered impossibly severe terms. In spring 
255 he was defeated on ground chosen by Xanthippus 
(q.v. 2) and was captured; this disaster ended the African 
expedition. Later (? 249), 1t 1s said, he was sent on parole 
to Rome to arrange an exchange of prisoners (or to 
negotiate peace-terms which he urged the Senate to 
decline) and returned to Carthage, where he died in 
captivity. The further story of his death by torture on his 
voluntary return to Carthage became a national epic 
(lIor. Carm. 3. 5), but may have been invented to palliate 
the action of his widow in torturing some Punic prisoners 
in Rome. On the Regulus legend see E. Klebs, PW, s.v. 
‘Atilius (51); T. Frank (CPhil. 1926, 311) defends the 
story of the peace-mission. H. H. S. 


REGULUS (2), Punius Memmius (PW 29) (cos. A.D. 
31), conceivably from Gallia Narbonensis (Inscr. lat. de 
Gaule 633), a ‘discovery’ of Tiberius, was suffect consul at 
the time of Scjanus’ fall and governed Moesia, Macedonia, 
and Achaea from 35 to 44. Later under Claudius he was 
proconsul of Asia. He was consistently mfluential, in 
favour under Claudius and Nero, under whom he died 
in 61, and well spoken of by ‘Tacitus. He was the first 
husband of Lolha (q.v.) Paulina. J. P. B. 


REGULUS (3), Marcus Aquitius (PW 34), who had 
been a notorious informer in the Neronian period, was 
detested by the Younger Pliny as ‘the biggest scoundrel 
on two legs’ (‘omnium bipedum nequissimus’, Ep. 1. 5. 
14). His hysterical talent (‘ingenium insanum’, ibid. 4. 7. 
4) and effrontery led many to take him for an orator; but 
for Herennius (q.v. 1) Senecio he was ‘uir malus dicendi 
imperitus’, exactly the opposite of Cato’s famous 
definition. Defects notwithstanding, he secured many 
convictions in trials for maiestas. We know of two lost 
publications of his: (1) a pamphlet satirizing Arulenus 
(q.v.) Rusticus after his death; (2) a biography of his 
own dead son, of which he had 1,000 copies made for 
circulation, Martial mentions him several times in 
complimentary terms. 


Syme, Tacitus, see index. J. W. D. 


RELEGATIO was at first the expulsion of a Roman citi- 
zen or a peregrinus decreed by a magistrate as a coercive 
measure. In this application it was a mere administrative 
act. As a penalty in criminal trials, banishment was ap- 
plied in different gradations, and terminology ts not consis- 
tent. The mildest form was merely temporary expulsion, 
without confinement or death penalty in case of return, 
and without loss of citizenship or property. The severest 
form was deportatio (introduced by Tiberius), a perpetual 
banishment to a certain place, combined with confiscation 
of property and loss of citizenship. Relegatio itself con- 
sisted either in the exclusion of the relegatus from resi- 
dence in certain places or territories (Rome, Italy, or the 
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provinces), or in his confinement to a particular place. 
A very common form was relegatto in insulam or ın Oasim 
(in Upper Egypt). Banishment tn all its variations was 
especially a punishment for the higher classes (see 
HONESTIORES). ‘Che lower classes were punished for 
similar crimes with forced labour (in opus publicum or in 
metalla) or even with death. 


See bibliography under LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, Ill; and 
Z. Zmigryder-Konopka, Rev. hist, de droit franguis 1939, 307 i Ke 
A. B.; B. N. 


RELICS. The cult of heroes (see HERO-CULT), at their 
real or supposed graves, had occasionally curious results. 
Naturally, many of these monuments were not real 
graves at all, as the Pelopion at Olympia; many places 
also claimed to possess the buried remains of heroes not 
native to them, and had legends explaining how they 
came there (Ocdipus at Colonus in Attica, Soph. OC 
576 {f.; Eurystheus in the deme Pallene, Eur. Heracl. 
1031; Hector at Thebes, see W. R. Halliday ın Liverpool 
Annals xı. 3 ff.). Moreover, unburied remains were 
venerated here and thcre, as the ‘honoured bones’ men- 
tioned by Pausanias at Asopus in Luconia (3. 22. 9), 
without even a name, and the bones of the Sibyl at 
Cumae (Paus. 10, 12. 8), in Apollo’s temple. But this 
was not confined to the cult of heroes. The most remark- 
able instance of such a thing ın the cult of a deity was the 
Hellotia in Crete, a festival of Athena (q.v., cf. Nilsson, 
Feste, 95 f.). Here a very large wreath, called a hellotis, 
was carricd and said to contain the bones of Europa 
(q.v.; Seleucus in Athenaeus, 678 a-b). What the ‘bones’ 
really were ts unknown. Furthermore, many rclics were 
not bodies or parts of them. Aniconic cult-obyects were 
occasionally explained as relics, as the stone at Delphi 
said to have been swallowed by Kronos (q.v.; Hes. Theog. 
497 ff.), cf. the ‘sceptre of Agamemnon’ at Chacronca 
(Paus. 9g. 40. 11) and the ‘shield of Diomedes’ at Argos 
(I. R. Arnold in AZArch. 1937, 436 {€.). 


F. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum (2 vols , 1909-12); Nilsson, 
GGR i. 18g. H. J 


RELIGION, CELTIC. Important for the religious 
concepts and practices of the barbarian Celts is the evi- 
dence derived from Classical literary sources, however 
brief and inaccurate, and from abundant Gallo-Roman 
iconography and epigraphy. ‘hese sources supplement 
and illumine those forthcoming from archaeological 
discoveries of prehistoric times, or made in arcas beyond 
the Roman Empire, and also the great body of Irish 
literary tradition. The cumulative result in the light 
of comparative studies shows a general Indo-European 
pattern with anthropomorphic sky and carth deities, 
ritual observances and vocabulary, and an order of 
sacred and learned persons. Of chicf interest to Greek 
and Latin writers were these learned men. Beginning 
with Posidonius, the Druids were credited with philo- 
sophical and scientific attainments quite alien to their 
actual condition and function. Their influence in Celtic 
politics, and on current events, was none the less potent. 
Two other groups within the learned order, Seers and 
Bards, were probably recognized by Posidonius, and are 
variously mentioned, probably in repetition, by Dio- 
dorus (5. 31), Strabo (4. 197), and Julius Caesar (BGail. 
6. 13-14). Pliny’s reference (HN 16. 249 ff.) to sacred 
groves 1s in accord with other evidence, but his account 
of the ritual gathering of mistletoe by the Druids is 
unique. Native Irish tradition generally confirms the 
names and functions of these three groups of learned 
persons, us also of a long training in a great body of oral 
texts (cf. Cacsar, BGall. 6. 14). Caesar (BGall. 6. 17-18) 
identified with Roman god-names the attributes of 
Gaulish deities, giving chief place to Mercury, then 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva. Gallo-Roman altar 


dedications show that in the application of interpretatio 
Romana these Roman gods were variously linked with 
Celtic gods as in Mars Segomo, Apollo Belenus, and 
Jupiter ‘T'aranucus. A frequent combination ın such 
dedications 1s a Roman god and a Celtic goddess, as in 
the case of Mercury and Rosmerta. Alternatively, the 
monument may be entircly Roman but dedicated to a 
purely Celtic divine couple such as Sucellus and Nuntos- 
velta. Taranis, Teutates, and Esus, recorded by Lucan 
(1. 444-6), do not figure at all prominently in Gallo- 
Roman epigraphy, and ıt 1s probable that these are a 
triad of epithets for a single tribal god, although they 
may be accounted as appropriate tor any of the male 
deitics in the Celtic supernatural whose attributes were 
all-embracing rather than specialized. "The break-up of 
the old tribal system im Gaul undoubtedly led to the 
advancement of some gods at the expense of others, and 
thus to the appearance of specialization equivalent to the 
Roman system. ‘lhe original generalization of attributes 
is also illustrated ın Gallo-Roman iconography where 
symbols such as the hammer, wheel, and serpent occur 
in different dedicatory groupings, and interpenetrate 
each other ın geographical distribution. ‘The Celtic 
goddesses were no less important in their way than the 
gods, but were even more territorially circumscribed. 
"Their function was essentially the fertility of the land and 
the people; some few whose cult was propagated by 
devotees in the Roman army enjoyed artificially wide 
distributions, but these are not to be mistaken for primi- 
tively widespread deities (see DEAE MATRES, EPONA). Cult 
practices amongst the Celts included various forms of 
human sacrifice, and the taking and keeping of heads won 
in battle. The dedication of booty to the gods was widely 
observed, and massive votive deposits were placed in 
lakes and at the sources of rivers. “he small square 
Gallo-Roman temple 1s now known to have had pre- 
historic prototypes, and square enclosures, with a deep 
shattjor well for votive purposes, are a type of cult site 
newly recognized. Some simple wooden images are 
known from well or other water deposits in Gaul, but 
there was no durable Celtic iconography prior to Roman 
influence and after those fourth-century tc. stone pillars 
and heads known especially from the Rhenish area, and 
of Etruscan inspiration. The sanctuaries at Entremont and 
Roquepertuse (Bouches du Rhone) with their stonework 
and sculpture represent a special Celtic adaptation of 
Graeco-Etruscan monumental possibilities. 


J. Zwicker, Fontes Historiae Religions Celticae (Bonn, 1934-5), for 
al) Classical texts. J. J Tierney, "Fhe Celtic Ethnography of Posido- 
nius’, Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. 60 C (1960), 189 il, is essential for 
new commentary, A tresh approach to Celtic religion was given by 
M.-l. Sjoestedt, Gods and Hao of the Celts (1949). y Vendryes, 
‘La Religion des Celts’, Mang 11. in (1948), 15 Comprehensive, and 
especially useful for epigraphy M Dillon, Proc. Brit. Acad. 1947, 
245 Íl., for Celtic oral learning and other Indo-European Jinks 
J. de Vries, Aeltsche Religion (1901) is an over-all, if rigid, study 
with good bibliography. T. G. E. Powell, The Celts (1958), ch 4, 
A. Ross, Pavan Celtic Britain: Studie, in Tradition and Iconography 
(19607); Stuart Piggott, Zhe Driads (1068), E. ‘Vhevenot, Divinites et 
sanctuaires de lu Gaule (19638). T.G. E.P. 


RELIGION, ETRUSCAN. Our knowledge of Etruscan 
religion 1s based upon funerary and liturgical inscriptions 
(see ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE), archacological evidence, and 
references in Greek and Koman authors, who generally 
interpret genuine material from their own point of view. 
At the end of the Republic, Roman writers, some of 
them of Etruscan origin (Tuarquitius Priscus, Aulus 
Caecina, Nigidius Figulus), translated into Latin some 
of the Etruscan sacred books which enshrined their 
traditional doctrine: we have only fragments of their 
work, and they tended to contaminate Etruscan sources 
with Hellenistic philosophy. Later on, Martianus Capella 
and Johannes Lydus have handed down to us important, 
but adulterated information. 


RELIGION, ETRUSCAN 


Etruscan religion, unlike Greck and Roman, was a 
revealed religion; semi-divine seers (as ‘Tages, Cacus, 
and the nymph Vegoia) were suid to have taught it to 
their people, and their teaching, with later accretions, 
was expressed in a code of religious practices, Etrusca 
disciplina, which included libri rituales, libri fulgurales, 
and fabri haruspicimi. Nhe ritual books included ‘prescrip- 
trons concerning,the founding of cities, the consecration 
of altars and temples, the inviolability of ramparts, the 
Jaws relative to city gates, and all other things of this 
nature concerning war and peace’ (Fest. 358 L.). In fact 
there was nothing either in public or in private life whose 
course had not been forcseen 1n the ritual books. 

The libri fulgurales handled the interpretation of thunder 
and lightning; thunderbolts were thrown by various gods 
and portended events in human life. ‘The Etruscan 
Jupiter, alone or on advice of his counsellors, threw three 
kinds of thunderbolts either mild or more or less devas- 
tating; eight other gods threw one kind each. Johannes 
Lydus has preserved a ‘hrontoscopic calendar’, translated 
by Nigidius Figulus, which indicated the significance of 
thunderbolts for every day of the year (cf. BIDEN‘TAL). 

The libri haruspicint recorded the expenecnce of the 
Etruscan people in the practice of scrutinizing the entrails 
of victims. Their professional Aaruspies won such a 
reputation in this procedure that the Romun Senate 
appealed to them whenever unintelligible omens had 
been announced. The inspection of livers 1s depicted on 
Etruscan mirrors and other objects. A bronze model of 
a sheep's liver, found near Piacenza but probably origi- 
nating {rom a priestly college in Cortona (J. Heurgon, 
Studi L. Bantı, 1965, 183 ff.), has its convex side divided 
into forty-four scctions, each one marked with names of 
deities: it shows a reflection of the Etruscan heaven, 
onentated on the cardinal pomts, with the seat of all its 
gods (templum). It reflects ‘an elaborate belief in the 
“sympathy?” between cosmic and terrestrial life’ (5. 
Weinstock) which also inspired the description of the 
dwelling-places of the gods given by Martianus Capella; 
this shows striking though obscure parallels with their 
distribution on the liver. 

We know of a great number of Etruscan gods, but their 
origin, functions, and relations are difficult to determine. 
They mostly bear Etruscan numes, but from the start 
they were subjected to oriental and Greek influences, 
which reflected a complex and somewhat confused 
divine world of more individualized and anthropomor- 
phized deities. At their head was tin or tinta, a thunder- 
god hke Zeus. With unt (Juno), assimilated to the Greek 
Hera, and menrva (Minerva), who took the aspect of 
Athena, tn formed a triad, which was worshipped in 
tripartite temples (e.g. on the Capitoline hill). But 
Voltumna — Volturnus or Vertumnus, who was honoured 
in Rome since the sixth century (Volturnalia) and was 
accompunicd by the eagle (voltur), was also held to be 
‘the first of Etruscan gods’. Turan, an old Mediterranean 
goddess, was identified with Aphrodite, fufluns with 
Dionysus, turms with Hermes, se@lans with [Lephaestus 
etc. The tablets from Pyrgi (q-v.) show the introduction 
of the Punic goddess Astarte, under the name of unt-astre, 
into a sanctuary of uni. Apollo, Artemis, and Heracles 
kept their Greck names, but aplu, arttimt, and hercle 
sometimes assumed unexpected features in Etruscan 
mythology. The Greek Charon, surrounded by a host of 
other funerary desties, including Tuchulcha, Mantus 
(cf. the city of Mantua), calu, le@am, developed into a 
conspicuous figure, as the torments of the Underworld 
assumed increasing importance in Etruscan imagination. 
Some others, me@uns (Neptunus), maris (Mars), veive 
(Veiovis) reappear in the Roman religion. A great many 
of them (cilen, caba, etc.) remain for us mere names. 

Etruscan ceremonies, together with the gods in whose 
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honour they were held, the sacrifices which were made, 
und the priests who performed them, are described on 
the tile from Capua (a funerary ritual) and on the wrap- 
pings of the Zagreb mummy (a liturgical calendar), but 
their detailed interpretation is still under discussion. 

Livy called the Etruscans ‘a nation more than any 
other dedicated to religion, the more as they excelled in 
practising it’ (5. 1). This religion in fact imposed on man 
an overwhelming subjection and a formally codified 
discipline. It had a deep influence on Roman religion 
itselt, and the libri Sıbyllını were probably ot Etruscan 
origin. The Christians proclaimed Etruria genetrix et 
mater superstitionum (Am. 7. 26). 

L. R. Taylor, Local Cults in Eturia (Rome, 1923); C. Clemen, 
Die Religion der Etrusker (1930); A. Grenier, Les Religions étrusques 
et romaines (1948); M. Pallottino, Etruscolugtat (1963), 235 f 

Sec also C. O Thulin, Die etruskische Discrplin (1y06-9), on 
hibrt fulgurales S. Wemstockh, PRSR 1951, 122 11.5 on Nogidius’ 
brontoscopic calendar, A. Piganiol, Studies A C. Johnson (1951), 
79 ff.; S. Weinstock, ‘Martianus Capella and the Cosmuc System of 
the Etruscans’, JRS 1946, 101 tf (cf. M. Pallottino, Studi Calderini in 
(1946) 223 11. and Etruscologra® (1968), 215 f); Capua tle, M Pal- 
lottino, Stud. Etr. 1949, 154 tl; Zagreb muminy, IX. Olzscha, 
‘Interpretation der Agramer Mumienhinde’, Kha Beil xl (1939), 
A. l; Pnihg, ‘Studien zu den Agi auner Mumienbinden’, Österr. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 1903. J- H. 


RELIGION, GERMANIC. Written evidence from the 
Germanic (Teutonic) peoples before their conversion to 
Christianity ts limited to a tew Runc inscriptions. Greek 
and Roman writers supply some information about their 
heathen religion, Julius Caesar has a httle in De Bello 
Gallico, but this 1s scrappy and appears to be misleading. 
Our richest source 1s the Germama of ‘Tacitus, who tends 
to idolize the simple, heroic life of the Germans, and no 
doubt oversimplifics, but increase in knowledge shows 
him to be on the whole rehable. He identifies the three 
chief gods with Mars, Mercury, and Hercules. Beside 
describing many customs among the various peoples, he 
gives a celcbrated account of the wagon of the goddess 
Nerthus (cf. ON Nyordr) journeying through the terr- 
tories of the tribes in Denmark to bring prosperity. 
Strabo, Plutarch, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Procopius 
add a little. Evidence about the heathen period 1s also 
found in the Latin histories of ecclesiastical writers of 
the medieval period, who drew on oral tradition among 
the different peoples. 

Inscriptions on altars and carved stones from terri- 
tories occupied by the Roman army provide further 
information. Those to Mars probably represent Tiwaz 
(OE Tiu, ON Týr), high god and god of war, whose 
title of Mars ‘Thingsus suggests an association with the 
Thing or ussembly and thus with justice. He may also 
have been worshipped as /rmin, and the sacred pillar of 
Irminstil of the Saxons must be related to the Jupiter 
pillars of the Rhineland, based on the conception of a 
column sustaining the universe, like the World ‘I'ree of 
Scandimavian mythology. Mercury was equated with 
Wodan (OE Woden), god of the dead, of magic and 
inspiration, who gradually replaced ‘Tiwaz as war-god, 
and became Odinn, ruler of the Scandinavian Asgard. Ile 
was the ancestor of German kings, and the horse, spear, 
and eagle were his symbols. In the first century A.D. the 
thunder-god Donar (OE Punor, ON Porr) seems to have 
been equated with Jupiter, but later with Hercules, who 
slew monsters with his club as Donar did with his 
hammer. ‘I'hese gods took over the days of Mars, Mer- 
cury, and Jupiter (Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday) 
throughout the Germanic world. l 

Female deities are also named. Some must be associated 
with fertility, and like Garmangabi(s) suggest connexion 
with giving, as do later Scandinavian goddess names 
such as Gefion and Gefn. One goddess, Nehalenma, had 
a shrine at Domburg, where carved stones have been 
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found showing her with fruit and corn and sometimes 
accompanied by a dog or a ship, and it appears that 
travellers prayed to her for a safe passage to Britain. In 
the Rhineland there are inscriptions to the Deae Matres 
(q.v.), often shown in threes, established among the 
Germans as well as the Celts as givers of plenty from the 
first century A.D. Other female deities were attendants 
on the war-god, like the Alatsiagae, mentioned under 
various names on stones found at Housesteads on 
Hadrian’s Wall in Britain, predecessors of Valkyries. 

Deities remembered vaguely in the North and prob- 
ably worshipped by the heathen Germans are Ing, Ullr, 
and Forseti. Ing may have been a predecessor of the 
Scandinavian Freyr, and it is clear that fertility detties 
were worshipped by the Germans under many names. 
Wodan’s consort Frija gave her name to Friday, the day 
of Venus, and her descendants in Scandinavia are the 
goddesses Frigg and Freyja. There 1s no evidence for 
worship of Loki or Baldr. Tacitus mentions the divine 
founders of the race, 7'uisto and Mannus, and also the 
twin gods of the Naharvali, the Alcis, whosc priests wore 
women’s attire, but of these we know little. 

Knowledge of Germanic ritual and sacrifice comes 
partly from Greek and Latin writers, partly from the 
heroic literature surviving in Anglo-Saxon England and 
Scandinavia after the heathen period, and partly from 
archaeological evidence. Much has been learned in 
recent years from the study of heathen burials, holy 
places, sacrificial deposits in the peat-bogs of Denmark, 
Sweden, and north Germany, and from pagan symbols 
on ornaments and weapons. 


J. de Vries, Altgermantsche Religions-Geschichte? (1956); E. A. 
Philippson, Germanische Hetdentum bet den Anrelvachsen (1929); 
H. R. Ellis Davidson, Gods and Myths of Northern Europe (1964); 
Pagan Scandinavia (1967); H. M. Chadwick, The Cult of Othin 
ae A. Houdris-Crone, The Temple of Nehalennia at Domburg 
(1955); R. C. Bosanqucet, “On an altar dedicated tu the Alatsingae’, 
Arch. Ael. 1922, 185 fi. H. R. L. D. 


RELIGION, GREEK. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mytho- 
logie und Religionsgeschichte (vol. v. 2 of I. von Muller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 2nd ed. 
1906. Stull valuable though replaced by the following 
work); M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 
(also vol. v. 2 of Muller’s Handbuch. 3rd ed. vol. i, 1967; 
2nd ed. vol. ii, 1961); P. Stengel, Die griechischen Kultus- 
altertiimer (vol. v. 3 of Müller’s Handbuch. 3rd ed. 1920); 
L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States (1896-1909); 
id. Outline History of Greek Religion (1920); E. Rohde, 
Psyche (Tübingen, 1893: and many later editions, but 
substantially unchanged); J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion? (1922); U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Der Glaube der Ilellenen (1931-2); O. 
Kern, Die Religion der Griechen (1926-38); H. J. Rose, 
Ancient Greek Religion (1946); R. Reitzenstein, Die 
hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen* (1927); G. Murray, The 
Five Stages of Greek Religion (1935: originally published 
as The Four Stages of Greek Religion in 1912); W. K.C. 
Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods? (1954); L. Preller- 
C. Robert, Griechische Mythologie* (1894); A. Rumpf in 
H. Haas, Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte. 13/14— Die 
Religion der Griechen (1928: a manual of religious art, 
etc.); A.-J. Festugiére, Personal Religion among the 
(reeks (1954). 
See also articles on individual deities, festivals, etc. 
J. N. 


RELIGION, ITALIC. The history of a religion needs 
documents, and those written in the language of the 
people of whose rcligious beliefs and practices it is 
proposed to give an account. The documentary evidence 
from ancient Italy, other than Latin and Greek, is 
meagre or, in some cases, imperfectly understood. But 
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it is enough to make certain two facts: (1) the develop- 
ment of rcligion among the Italic tribes was essentially 
parallel to what took place at Rome—the differences are 
differences of detail; (2) hence, as at Rome, so in Italy 
at large, religion during the period c. 400-90 B.c. (which 
is the only period in which its activity 1s attested and also 
remained comparatively independent) was a composite 
affair that had received contributions from a very old and 
persistent stratum of Mediterranean people, from the 
waves of trans-Alpine immigrants—starting in pre- 
historic times and including the Gauls—who brought 
several forms of Indo-European language into Italy, 
from Illyrian settlers on the east coast, from others on 
the west (the Etruscans—probably of Anatolian origin), 
from Greek colonists, and, through them, from the Near 
East. It was, therefore, especially by the end of that 
period, ripe for the identification of its deities with those 
of Rome, to whom many of them were sufficiently akin 
(e.g. Umbrian cubrar matrer, at Fulyinia, gen. sing. 
‘Bonae matris’, or Picene dea Cupra, cf. the Roman Bona 
dea), or even identical (e.g. Oscan duivel, i.c. ‘Tou’, 
mamrt|e1] ‘Marti’), as well as for identification with 
Greek and other dcitics of the kind that went on in Roman 
religion, Greek cults are by no means missing from the 
dialect-records, e.g. Messapic aprodita and damatar, 
which interpret themselves; Oscan apellun—‘Apollo’ 
(Messana, Pompeii), Hereklo—‘Hercules’ (Lucania, Cam- 
pania, Samnium, Vestin1, Paeligni, and at Pracneste), 
meelikuets—‘Mecixiov’ (Pompeu), euklui—Evecdw (i.e. 
lermes, in Samnium); and, 1n the fastness of Corfinium 
even, perseponas (1.e. Persephonae, gen. sing.), uranas 
‘Ouvpavias’. lf liganakdikef (Samnium) 1s a translation 
of Weopoddpw rather than an independent compound 
(quas: “/iyndaco-dic-, qualified by the epithet entrai, 1.c. 
‘inmost-forest-revealing goddess’), then a Greek cult- 
title has been borrowed. 

But there is much that is genuinely native, as the 
enumeration which follows shows (for the Tubulae 
Iguuinae see that article). The fundamental Italic concep- 
tion of deity, like the Roman, was ‘act rather than 
personality’ (e.g. herentas ‘desire’ at Terculancum and 
Corfinium, compare the Roman Venus, which denoted 
originally a function or activity of a god (c.g. Jupiter, 
Ceres; cf. venerari); vezkef, perhaps ‘Lucinae’ [?], 
patanai ‘Pandae’, genetai ‘Genitae’, cf. the Roman Genita 
Mana Venus, Genctrix-~ these three all from the Tabula 
Agnonensis, Samnium). The greater part of the beliefs of 
Italic tribes were concerned with the innumerable aspects 
of natural order (diumpais [cf. Lumphteis, Nopdas 
CIL i?, 1624, Naples] and anafriss ‘imbribus’ both ibid.— 
and both with the epithet Rerrfio— ‘Cerealis’, 1.e. ‘genialis’, 
cerfu semunu, Corfinium, gen. pl., cf. Lat. semunis acc. pl., 
Carm. Arv., Semo Sancus, and, for cerfu, Lat. duonus 
cerus, Carm. Sal., ap. Varr.; cf. also Mefitis) or of human 
life (Venctic re-t-tza, called sahnat-e-i ‘healer’, Ven. wrota 
‘turner’, cf. Postuorta, Anteuorta; or Ven. lah-v-na, cf. 
Messapic logetibas dat. pl., Sicel Adyeos, Messapic 
lahona dat. sing., perhaps all connected with Gr, Aoxia, 
and so maicutic; Osc. ammai, Tab. Agn., clearly nurtur- 
ing in function, maatufs ibid., cf. Mater Matuta). 

Then, too, just as in Roman religion, there are 
gentile cults, proper to certain families, e.g. Racuc 
velyanu, Ven. Volkanus; Diua Plotina (Arminum), 
Anchana (Asculum), anagtiai diirai ‘Angitiae Diac’ 
(Samnium, also found among the Marsi and Vestini), and 
Pelina (Paeligni), the last named perhaps already tribal 
or local, like Flanatica (Histri), Minerua Cabardiacensts 
(Travi, Aemilia), Matronae Vcellasiacae Concanaunae 
or Matronae Braecorium Gallianattum (‘Transpadana). 
From Capua and Cumae comes a large group of inscrip- 
tions, which call themselves tu#vilas (n. pl.), cf. lerma 
quvila, i.e. ‘Lima Iouia’ (Raetic). Each regularly bears 
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a heraldic emblem and records or prescribes an annual 
sacrifice to certuin tutelary deities, or in honour of the 
ancestors of the family, on a fixed date. Jupiter 'Flagius’ 
(cf. Iowi Flazzo, Flazo at Pozzuoli) is expressly men- 
tioned, and a goddess analogous to the Roman Lucina 
scems also to be concerned. The wording of these 
inscriptions 18 very simular to that of a number of early 
Theran inscriptions (e.g. JG xii. 3 Suppl. 1324, cf. 111. 
452), and this interpretation of them 1s thereby confirmed. 
During the Social War the confederate Italic tribes 
represented Italia on coins ( Vitelliv), just as the Romans 
had Roma long before. 

Last we have to note the recognition and worship 
of certain greater personalized powcrs, which, again as at 
Rome, were like enough to some of the Olympian deities 
to be identified with them, or had been borrowed from 
them—Jupiter himself, reyenat peat cerie iovia ‘Reginac 
Piae Cereri Ioue’, Castor and Pollux (Paclignian 
puclots iouiois dat. pl,; Castoret Podlouqueique Qurots at 
Lavinium), Mercury (Mercui at Faleru), and Fortuna, 
originally a goddess of children (diovo fileia primogeneta 
at Praeneste; Anttum)—-to name no others. Even Juno 
and Diana appear to have been Latun ın the first place 
rather than Roman. To the most remote times goes back 
the worship of mother-goddesscs, attested by non- 
epigraphic remains at opposite ends of the peninsula in 
lagura and in Malta (compare the later Celtic Matronue 
m Cisalpina, also called /unones), or of mother-earth 
(Sicel rva, Messapic ana, Osc. Damia, with a festival 
ddpeca ut Tarentum, cf. Lat. damium, Osc. damuse .. . 
‘*Damosia’), whose cult was extremely ancient. all 
through the Mediterranean basin, or of infernal deities 
(attested by several Oscan defixtones); and not much later 
is the worship of animals, often disguised subsequently 
us cponymous ancestors, Messapic Daunus (the wolf ?), 
Hirpus (Sabin, Hirpimi—also the wolf), Messapic 
Menzana (the horse), Sicel *JradAds (the bull), or of natural 
features such as the mountain-top (Celtic Penninus in the 
Alps, ocres tarinerts gen. sg., Marrucini), hot springs 
(Lagurian Bormo), or rivers (Padus pater). Agricultural 
deities and festivals, like the Ligurian Leucimalacus 
(apple-ripener’) and plostralia, or the Oscan fiuusasiats 
(low. pl., ‘Floralibus’), are a commonplace. There 1s, in 
short, every reason to suppose that, together with the 
same elements (magic, taboo, animism) that are funda- 
mental in early Roman religion, there went, among the 
Italic communities, the same kind of development of 
local and functional spirits as at Romce, worshipped ın the 
same way by sacrifice, prayer, lustration, and vow. 


The prunary sources are collected in R. S. Conway, The Italic 
Dialects (2 vols , 1897), and in R. S Conwuy, J. Whatmough, and 
S bk Johnson, The Prae-ftal Dialects af Italy (4 vols., 1933). J. 
Whatrnough, The Foundations of Roman Italy (1937), wncludes brief 
surveys of the known facts from all the dialect-areus. A full discus- 
sion of the problems of Italic religion, with much theorizing and 
some questionable assertion, may be had in F. Altheim, A History 
of Roman Religion (1938 ; to be used with caution). See also IT. J Rose, 
Anaent Roman Relion (1049), Latte, RR, esp 148 A For Sammum, 
E£ 'Y. Salmon, Sammum and the Samnites (1967), 143 ff. J. W. 


RELIGION, MINOAN-MYCENAEAN. As very 
few finds of religious importance are reported from the 
Early and Middle Helladic (Bronze Age) periods of the 
mainland of Greece, our knowledge of the religion of 
the pre-Greck population of Greece is almost exclusively 
derived from Crete, where the Bronze Age ts called the 
Minoan Age (see MINOAN CIVILIZATION). In the Late 
Helladic period the immigrant Greeks dominated first 
the mainland, especially its eastern parts, afterwards also 
Crete. (We revert later to this period, which is also culled 
Mycenacan.) The cult-places in Minoan Crete were 
partly natural caves or rock-shelters. Some caves, e.g. at 
Psychro and Arkalochori, have yielded numerous votives, 
double axes, bronzes, rings, gems, ctc. The cave of 
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Eileithyia at Amnisus (Od. 19. 188) is attested on a 
Linear B tablet from Cnossos, The rock-shelter at 
Petsofa is peculiar by reason of its terracottas represent- 
ing limbs and parts of the body; they cannot, however, 
be votives to a healing god. There were no great temples, 
but rustic sanctuaries and small chapels in houses and 
palaces at Cnossos, Gurnia, etc. "heir type of façade is 
known from wall-paintings and pieces of gold foil; it 
has three compartments with columns and horns of con- 
secration and 1s crowned by the same horns. At the buck 
is a ruised dais on which idols and vessels were placed, 
other vessels being placed on the floor. 'There were altars 
and several kinds of sacral vessels too. We very often sce 
an object consisting of two hornhke projections united 
by a common base; it 1s called ‘horns of consecration’. 
Sacred vessels or branches were put between the horns. 
‘Horns of consecration’ were often used in a purcly 
ornamental way on vase-pictures and buildings, etc. 
The symbol of Minoan religion is the double axe which 
is very often depicted on vases and found among votives; 
the blades are generally curved and so thin that they are 
useless for practical purposes. Paintings show it crowning 
a high pole beneath which a sacrifice 1s performed. 
Probably it is the sacrificial axe. There is evidence for a 
cult of pillars, sacred stones (baety]s), and stonc-heaps 
that remind us of the Greek hermae. Trec-cult is proved 
by many gems and especially by the paintings of the 
sarcophagus from H. Triada, showing a tree in a holy 
enclosure. Some representations show a dance of an 
ecstatic kind. The cult idols are female, bell-shaped, and 
very primitive; they are often found in houses. A few 
of better workmanship represent the snake-goddess (see 
under 2), e.g. the faience statuette from Cnossos and the 
chryselephantine statuette in Boston. Gems and sceal- 
impressions show the epiphany of gods in bird-shape 
and also in human form, sometimes as small figures 
hovering down from the air, sometimes full-sized. There 
is further a great number of daemons, monsters, and 
fabulous animals. 

It is still disputed whether the Minoans belicved in a 
Great Goddess who ruled this world and the Nether 
World, comparable with the Great Mother of Asia 
Minor. ‘here is a number of goddesses, prominent 
among which is the Mountain Mother. They may be 
local varieties of one gencral mother- (or Cybele-) type; 
but it is also possible that they represent individual 
deities, although the Minoan polytheism never appears 
as clear-cut as the Hellenic. We can discern a mistress, 
with beside her a master, of animals who also are gods 
of hunters, who worshipped the so-called Mother of 
Mountains mentioned above; a goddess of trec-cult 
whom the great gold ring from Mycenae shows seated 
under a tree and approached by votaries; a goddess 
seated on board a ship; and finally the snake- or house- 
hold goddess. The snake is to this day, even in Greece, 
still more venerated in domestic cult than in the cult of 
the dead. It is therefore clear that the snake-goddess has 
her origin in the cult of the house-snake. Of the cult of 
the dead little is known except for the paintings of the 
sarcophagus from H. Triada which probably represent a 
deification of the dead man. ‘The heavenly bodies are 
sometimes represented; it is uncertain whether worship 
was paid to them. The bull-cult cannot be proved; the 
bull-ring which gave rise to the Minotaur myth was 
hardly anything other than a secular sport. On the other 
hand, the legends of Pasiphae and Europa give positive 
evidence. Egyptian influence 1s apparent in details, 
Babylonian is less prominent; but, generally speaking, 
the Minoan religion has a native character of its own. 

From the sixteenth century R.C. mainland Greece was 
strongly influenced by Crete. Mycenaean rcligion, there- 
fore, culminating in the fourteenth-thirteenth century, 
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seemed, to judge from the monuments above, to have 
been wholly minoized. Even before the decipherment 
of Linear B, however, some marked differences were 
noted (see next paragraph). The male deity known as 
‘master of animals’, now bearded according to the Greek 
fashion, is more prominent. A forerunner of the Eleusin- 
ian triad Demeter—Kore—Plutus occurs on a Mycenaean 
ivory. "Che Mycenaean inscriptions have greatly enlarged 
our knowledge, although much is still disputed. We now 
know that many familiar Greek deities were already 
worshipped by the Mycenaeans, both on the mainland 
and after their settlement in Crete. Some had a Minoan 
origin; the Cretan vegetation goddess would correspond 
with Demeter, the household or snake goddess with 
Athena, the mistress of animals with Artemis. Often 
these deities receive the epithet potma (a-ta-na po-ti-ni-ja 
may mean ‘the Lady of Athana’, the latter being a place- 
name). Further, the names occur of Zeus (whom the 
Greeks may have identified with the youthful Cretan 
god; some think, however, that this was Tlermes), 
Poseidon, Enyalios, Paian, Eileithyia (see above), Hera, 
and Hermes. The occurrence of Dionysus and some 
items of the Dionysiac vocabulary has provoked lively 
discussions (cp. J. Puhvel in Mycenaean Studies, ed. by 
E. L. Bennett (1964)). The predominance of Poseidon 
over Zeus at Pylus corresponds with this god’s role in 
Od. 3. 

The Greeks brought with them Zeus from their old 
home; their State of Gods is, just as always, modelled 
atter the State of men; like the Mycenacan war-king 
Agamemnon, Zcus 1s surrounded by vassals, and there 1s 
even a popular assembly in which the small gods take 
part. The Greck State of the Gods corresponds precisely 
to the feudal organization of the Myccnacan age. There is 
in Homer a simple belief in Destiny which recurs among 
other warlike peoples and helps them to brave the risks of 
warfare; it probably developed during the warring 
Mycenaean age. Hera probably developed into an Olym- 
pian goddess from a local Argive variety of earth-mother. 
Her name, kindred with Homeric pws, ‘Lord’, ‘Sir’, 
means ‘Lady’, as much as potma. Plenty of idols are 
found in Mycenacan tombs and almost none in Minoan, 
except for the very end of the Minoan age when it was 
influenced by the Mycenueans. The Mycenaeans built 
stately beehive tombs for their kings which have no 
parallel in Cretc, and the dead were buried unburned. 
Homer, on the contrary, knows only cremation and speaks 
always of mounds. Cremation began at the end of the 
sub-Mycenaean age; the question 1s too difficult to be 
treated herec; but offernngs, though not the dead, were 
sometimes burned in Mycenaean tombs. The bcehive 
tomb was covered by a mound, at least the top of which 
projected above the surface. A cult was of course given 
to the dead kings and princes, who when alive were 
heroes—to use the word as Homer does. The cult of 
ancestors may, if the people also are devoted to it, survive 
the extinction of the family and even the forgetting of the 
name of the dead man. ‘There is evidence that at one 
Mycenaean tomb the cult was continued down into the 
historical age—at Menidi (Acharnae), in fact, to the 
beginning of the Peloponncsian War. 

There is other evidence for cult continuity from 
Mycenaean to historical times; the temple of the city 
goddess was built on the ruins of the palace of the Myce- 
nacan king at Athens, Mycenae, Tiryns. Thus Minoan 
religion was transformed by the Mycenaean Greeks and 
handed down to the historical age. Certain myths of an 
un-Greek appearance, especially the myth of the birth 
and death of Zeus, show that Minoan elements were taken 
over directly, Hyakinthos, whose Minoan origin his name 
proves, is another representative of the dying and revival 
of vegetation. The Divine Child abandoned by its mother 
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and nourished by others represents another Minoan myth 
which is coupled with the former. Again, the concept of 
Elysium, or the Islands of the Blest, seems to be a Minoan 
heritage. The two great antitheses in Greek religion are 
not, asmany say, the Olympian and the Chthonic religion, 
but the cmotional Minoan and the sober Greek religion. 
Historical Greek religion is a fusion of the two, but the 
contrast lingered on ın the archaic age and gave the 
mystic movements their force. 


M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its survival in 
Greek Religion’ (1950), W. K. C. Guthrie, BICS 1959, 35 fl.; R. W. 
Hutchinson, Prehistoric Crete (1962), ch. 8, L. R. Palmer, Mycenaeans 
und Minoans* (1965), 130 ff ; W. K. C. Guthrie, CAH", u. 

M. P. N.; J. H. C. 


RELIGION, PERSIAN. The Greeks had, from about 
the fifth century B.C., a fairly good acquaintance with 
Persian religion, not always, however, with its native 
form, but with the mixed beliefs and practices brought 
about by the extension of Persian influence to Babylonia 
and elsewhere; hence, e.g., the frequent assertion that 
Zoroaster (q.v.) was an astrologer; cf. Bidez—Cumont, 
vi. Further colouring is due either to the general 
opinion that all barbarians are too stupid, or too sage, to 
worship any but the natural and visible gods, as heaven, 
earth, and sun (cf. Ap. Rhod. 3. 714 ff. [Colchians], 
Cacsar, BGall, 6. 21. 2 [Germans]), or to the recurrent, 
but especially Hellenistic, craze for finding deep philo- 
sophical learning among Orientals. Hence the numerous 
statements about Persians worshipping the sun and earth 
should be read with caution, though some no doubt refer 
to real cults of Mithras (q.v.) and of a mother-goddess; 
and such passages us Dio Chrysostom, 36, 39 fF. von 
Arnim, which put a quasi-Platonic myth into the mouths 
of the Magi, may be disregarded. Something was known 
of Persian gods from fairly early times, though the oldest 
surviving mentions of Mithras and Ahura-Mazda po- 
paodns, ‘Spoudlys, "Rpoudlys) respectively, Ilerodotus 
1. 131. 3 and [Plato], Alc:b. 1. 122 a make the former a 
goddess, the latter Zoroaster’s father. Of surviving 
authors, Plutarch, Mor. 369 d ff., 1026 b, gives a correct 
account of Ahura-Mazda and Anpra-Mainyu or Ahri- 
man (Apewanos), Other statements substantially correct 
are, e.g., Herodotus 1. 132 and Phoenix of Colophon, fr. 1 
Powell, about the method of sacrifice; Strabo 15. 3. 15 
on the holy fire; Cicero, Leg. 2. 26, on Persian objection 
to temples of Greek type, and numerous remarks about 
the Magi, Hdt. 3. 61. 1 ff. Aristotle’s testimony, [lepi 
giAooodias (see J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages 
hellénisés (1938), ii. 9, 67, n. 26), gives a valuable clue to 
the evolution of Iranian doctrines. These may have 
influenced Greek thought as curly as the fifth century. 
Some knowledge of them may be presumed on the part 
of Hermippus (Pliny, HN 30. 4) and those who drew 
upon him; some were known by name and a certain 
seas of truth blended with the falschoods told about 
them. 


For bibliography see ZOROASTEN, and add C. Clemen, Fontes 
historiae religionis Perstcae (Fontes historiae religionum, fasc. 1,1920), 
Nilsson, GGR ii. 640 ff.; J. Ducheane-Guillemin, La Religion de 
l'Iran ancien (1962); ‘D’Anaximandre à Empédocle: contacts gréco- 
iraniens’, Att: del Convegno sulla Persia e il Mondo greco-romano 
(Rome, 1966), 423 ff.; R. C. Zaehner, Dawn and Twilight of Zorn- 
astrianism (1961); I. Gershevitch, ‘Zoroaster’s own Contribution’, 
INES 1964, 12 fi. H.J. R.; J. D.-G 


RELIGION, ROMAN. J. Marquardt, Römische 
Staatsverwaltung, vol. 3 (3rd ed. revised by G. Wissowa, 
1885); G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Römer (vol. 
v. 2 of I. von Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 2nd cd. 1912. The standard reference book); 
K. Latte, Römische Religionsgeschichte (also vol. v. 2 in 
Miiller’s Handbuch, but, curiously, not intended to re- 
place Wissowa as a work of reference, 1960); G. De 
Sanctis, Storia dei Romam iv. 2. 1. 121 ff. (1953); W. 
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Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman 
People (1922); id. Roman Festivals? (1908); H. J. Rose, 
Ancient Roman Religion (1949); Fr. Altheim, Römische 
Religionsgeschichte (1931-3. 2nd ed. of vols. i and n, 1956. 
Engl. transl.: A History of Roman Religion, 1938. Very 
speculative); A. Grenier, Les Religions étrusque et romaine 
(1948); J. Bayet, Hustotre politique et psychologique de la 
relyusion romatne (1957); G. Boissier, La Religion romaine 
d'Auguste aux Antonins (1874); 1d. La Fin du paganisme 
(1891); J. Toutain, Les Cultes païens dans l'Empire romain 
(1, 1907: i, 1911: 1i, 1925); Fr. Cumont, Les Religions 
orientales dans le paganisme romain’ (1929); L. Preller—H. 
Jordan, Römsche Mythologie) (1881-3); the Fast: Anni 
Numani et luliani have been re-edited with valuable 
commentarics by A. Degrassi as Inscriptiones Italiae 13. 2 
(Rome, 1963). 
See also articles on individual deities, festivals, etc. 
J. N. 


RELIGION, THRACIAN. This appears to have been 
crude and barbaric before Greek influences transformed 
it. “here is evidence of primitive animal-worship, human 
sacrifice, magical ceremonies, orguastic rites. The earliest 
evidence, however, shows a belief in a future hfe. The 
Thracians brought to their worship powerful religious 
emotions that were still evident in later times. 

Their native gods may have been vaguely conceived 
until individualized in Greek forms. The chthonian 
powers were especially favoured. Dionysus (q.v.), or 
a Thracian deity identified with him, was widely wor- 
shipped (but the long-held belief that the Greek Dionysus 
was Thracian in origin appears no longer tenable). Ile was 
a god of vegetation and fertility, worshipped im wild, 
ecstatic rites. He was closely related to Sabazius (q.v.), 
whose cult was widespread among Thracians and Phry- 
gans. He was perhaps originally conceived in animal 
torm, and the animals thought to embody the god were, 
according to tradition, torn to pieces and devoured raw 
by bus worshippers, who thereby filled themselves with 
the god’s power, 

Other important Thracian deities are Bendis (q.v.), 
goddess of the chase and fertility, identified with Artemis; 
the closely related Cotys (q.v.) or Cotyto; Bedy, a spring 
and river god; Heros, god of vegetation and the chase, 
guardian of houses and roads (see tUDER-GOvs); the ¢ losely 
related Rhesus (q.v.), the mysterious Zalmoxis (q.v.), of 
whom we know little; water-spirits, identified with the 
Nymphs; a war-god, identified with Ares; the Cabiri 
(q.v.). Several Greek gods were worshipped: Apollo, 
Zeus, Hera, Hermes, Heracles, Helios, Hades, Perse- 
phone, Asclepius, Hypicia, Telesphorus. The Thractans 
had a well-developed cult of the dead, for whom they 
raised impressive mounds. 

P. Perdrizet, Cultes et mythes du Pangee (1910); G. I. Wazarow, 


Die Denhmaler des thrakischen Rertergottes in Bulgarien (19 i 
. E. F. 


RELIGION, TERMS RELATING TO. No word in 
either Greek or Latin corresponds exactly to English 
‘religion’, ‘religious’. In the former language perhaps 
oaos and evoefýs, with their corresponding abstract 
nouns, come closest. ogia seems to mean primitively 
‘usage’, ‘custom’, hence ‘good, commendable, pious 
usage’ or the feelings which naturally go with it. It tends 
to specialize into meaning that which is proper and law- 
ful with regard to holy things, or to traditional morality; 
itis, for instance, dvdovov to commit murder. To say that 
a man is evoefys does not of itself mean that he is what 
we call pious, unless some sucn phrase as mpos tovs Geovs 
1s added; the famous evoefeis after whom the evoeBav 
x%pa in Sicily was named (see Aetna, 623 ff., and R. Ells 
ad loc.) were loving and self-sacrificing sons, and so pii 
(see below). Cf. in general J. C. Bolkestein, "Oowos en 
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EvoeBns: Bijdrage tot de godsdienstige en zedelijke Termino- 
logie van de Grieken (1936). A word belonging essentially 
to the religious vocabulary in classical tumes is bés, since 
that which it is or ıs not Géy1s5 to do 15 respectively allowed 
or disallowed by religious law or custom; but the Homeric 
Bépiores are traditional laws, not purely religious. iepos 
means properly ‘taboo’, hence ‘consecrated’ to some deity, 
though in Homer it can have a quite secular use (Nilsson, 
GGR r. 70) and a man careful in his religious duties may 
be called iepos, as Ar. Ran. 652; iepá are religious rites, 
or materials, especially victims, for them. deodaipav 
vares between ‘pictistic’ and ‘pious’, but 1s usually the 
former, see H. Bolkestein, “Theophrastos' Charakter der 
Deisidaimonia’ (RGV V xxi, 2, 1929). The word dyos so 
distinctly indicates something belonging to the sacral 
sphere that it 1s tempting, despite the difference of 
breathing, to connect it etymologically with dyos, a taboo 
or the evil state resulting from the violation of one (sce 
E. Williger, ‘Hagios, Untersuchungen zur ‘Terminologie 
des Henligen’, ibid. xix. 1, 1922; and Nilsson, loc. cit.). As 
regards outward observances, the simple word 7.7) is 
common; a worshipper is often said to ‘attend on’ or 
‘serve’ the gods, Jepavevew and synonyms (never dovAcvew 
in a purely Greek context). ‘l'o be a regular worshipper, 
e.g. of the gods of a State, is vopilew Geovs, which later 
comes to mean to believe in their existence (see J. Tate 
in CR 1936, 3; 1937, 3). Occasionally GpycKcevew has the 
former sense (as Hdt. 2. 64. 1); @pnoweia 18 a common, 
though mostly late, word for ‘worship’. Aatpeca, Aarpevew 
ure also found (Plato. Ap. 233, Phaedr. 2441, Eur. Jon 
152). A reAeT? or TeAos 18 any rite, though in Hellenistic 
Greek ıt tends to mean a mystical rite or even secret 
doctrine (see C. Zijderveld, Teàerý, diss. Purmerend, 1934; 
cf. H. Bolkestein, TéAos ò yapos, Mededeelinzen \xxvi B, 
no. 2 (1933)). 

In Latin religio seems to be properly a bond or restraint 
of a non-material kind, and so develops into ‘sacral or 
rcligious observance or scruple’; religiones, a complex 
or system of such restraints, 1s perhaps the nearest Latin 
for ‘a religion’. Generally, religio has a good meaning, 
though to a materialist, as Lucretius, it is nearly ‘super- 
stition’, and in Hor. Sat. 1. 9. 71 it is something to be 
slightly ashamed of. Religiosus usually means ‘pietistic’, 
but denotes a laudable quality ın the mouth of an un- 
educated man (Petron. 44. 18). In its good sense religio 
approaches Hellenistic evAqpeca (K. Kerényi in Byzan- 
tintisch-Neugniechische Jahrbücher 1931, 306 ff.). Sacer us 
almost exactly ‘taboo’, opposed to profanus, that which 1s 
used in ordinary life, cf. CONSECRATION. lt is thus ambi- 
valent, meaning on occasion ‘accursed’. That which 18 
actually sacer might also be profanus, as a temple or a 
human being, whereas a god 18 sanctus, as is also a man 
of venerable life or conduct; the inviolable walls of a city 
are sanctae res (Gaius 2. 8, cf. Plut. Quaest. Rom, 27 and 
Rose, Rom. Quest. of Plut. (1924), 181), but a table, 
which may be used for domestic ritual, is sacra (Juv. 6. 
O 4). Pius, pietas correspond fairly closely to evoeBys and 
evoefera, see above; Virgil’s Aeneas is pius because he 
observes right relations to all things human and divine. 
Outward observances are ritus, properly no morc than 
‘customs’, honores, again by no means a peculiarly religious 
term, cura caerimoniaque (Cic. Inv. Rhet. 2. 161, ct, W. 
Warde Fowler, Rel. Exper., index a,v.), or simply carri- 
moniae. Sacra denotes the holy objects and the ritual 
(sacra facere, to perform a religious ceremony). 


See Jatte, RR, under the various Latin words, 


REPETUNDAE. Cases of alleged abuses of power by 
magistrates and pro-magistrates in the provinces were 
originally heard by ad hoc commissions of the Senate (e.g. 
Livy 43. 2). In 149 B.C. the tribune Piso (q.v. 1) passed a 
law setting up a standing committee (see QUAESTIO) under 


H. J. R. 
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a praetor for this purpose. Its procedure was the sacra- 
mentum (q.v.) of the civil court, and a verdict of ‘Guilty’ 
was probably followed by an assessment of damages (litis 
aestimatio, q.v.) and simple repayment (hence res repetun- 
dae). C. Gracchus (q.v. 4), finding these courts corrupt 
and unwilling to convict fellow senators, had two laws 
passed by fellow tribunes: the first may have been a lex 
lumia (passed in 123 by M. Silanus, later consul ın 109). 
It provided for a mixed jury of senators and wealthy non- 
senators (see EQUITES). Of the second—probably a lex 
Acilia passed by Glabrio (q.v. 2) in 122—large fragments 
survive (Riccobono, PIRA, no. 7). It established a panel 
of 450 ‘Equites’ only and laid down a detailed (and 
largely new) procedure. The law of Caepio (q.v. 1), 
applicable to all quaestiones, probably restored the mixed 
juries (106) and that of Glaucia (101 or 100) the ‘Eques- 
trian’ juries. But these Jost all credit in the case of 
Rutilius (q.v. 1) in 92, with the result that Drusus (q.v. 2) 
and Plautius (q.v. 1) tred various compromises and Sulla 
finally restored all juries to an enlarged Senate. IL. Cotta 
(q.v. 3), ın 70, reintroduced mixed juries for all quaes- 
tiones, and the old conflict was never renewed, though 
Caesar, Augustus, and Gaius (qy.v.) made changes in 
the jury panel, (On all this, see QUAFSTIONES.) 

Piso’s law had created what was virtually a special civil 
court: the only penalty was simple restitution. His law 
may have been confined to extortion in the provinces, and 
the oligarchy, while willing to protect its subjects, did 
not readily do so at the expense of 1ts own members. The 
lex Actha, while retaining some of the concepts of a civil 
suit, first made the offence clearly criminal, doubling the 
amount to be repaid (it was later doubled again), intro- 
ducing nominis delatio and offering public rewards for 
successful prosecution, including the citizenship for 
aliens. ‘his offer was apparently restricted later and 
abolished by Sulla; but rewards for citizens remained. 
Acilius may have cut down the possibilities of ampliatto 
(q.v.), to avoid infinite delays and Glaucia substituted 
comperendinatio (a trial in two set actiones and no more) 
for it. He also widened the scope by adding a consequen- 
tial action against senatorial accomplices (quo ea pecunia 
pervenerit); and it was prohably he who first linked 
conviction with infamia (including expulsion from the 
Senate, which had hitherto no doubt been at the censors’ 
discretion). At some time not later than this (and perhaps 
as early as 122) the law also began to cover illegal en- 
richment not through extortion in the provinces (c.g. 
bribery of jurors and collusive prosecution). After Caesar 
(perhaps even after Sulla) the capital penalty (i.c. in 
effect exile—which, for various reasons, guilty men had 
even earlier gencrally chosen on conviction) could be 
applied, where the case was serious enough. Caesar’s law, 
comprehensive and severe, remained basic under the 
Empire. 

Augustus, in 4 B.C., procured the SC Calutsianum 
(FIRA 68, 409—see CYRENE, EDICTS OF), by which pro- 
vincials complaining of extortion could, with the Senate's 
permission, have the case investigated by five senatorial 
recuperatores (q.v.) and, 1f successful, would secure repay- 
ment. ‘This return to (practically) civil procedure, by 
removing the consideration of a penalty, would be more 
likely to secure them compensation and was less expen- 
sive and more convenient. Conviction apparently still 
carried infamia; but intercession with the Princeps could 
reverse this. Several such cases are known, and ıt became 
the normal process under the carly Empire. At some 
stage (quite early, it seems) equites also became liable. 
Cases involving criminal penalties continued alongside 
this civil process and came to be tried in the Senate, as it 
developed judicial functions. But senators were reluctant 
to condemn their peers; and men who enjoyed the 
Emperor’s favour were hard to convict. On the whole, 
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whatever the merits of the case, delatores could secure the 
conviction (sometimes also on an added maiestas charge) 
of men who had fallen into disfavour, but not of others. 
As a result, by Trajan’s reign, clementia was invoked to 
prevent the punishment even of known offenders. In the 
later Empire, the Emperor (or Praetorian Prefect) assumed 
jurisdiction, and the Codes give detailed regulations. By 
then, governors and their staffs were no longer the most 
serious burden on provincials. 


PW av. 'Quacatio’; J. P. V. D Halsdon, PBSR 1938, Bọ fT. 
A. N. Sherwin-White, 1bid. 1949, 5 ff.; JRS 1952, 43 fl., G. Tibiletti, 
Athenaeum 1953, 5 ff.; E. Dadian, Hist, 1962, 203 ff. (with biblo- 
graphy), A. H. M. Jones, PCPS 1960, 39 f.; C. Nicolet, L'Ordre 
éguestre (1966), 465 ff. The lex Acta is translated in E. G. Hardy, 
Roman Laws and Charters (1912). E. B 


REPOSIANUS (3rd c. a.b.), author of a poem in 182 
hexameters on the intrigue between Mars and Venus, 
preserved in one codex only, the Salmasianus. 


Text with transl , Duff, Minor Lat. Poets. J. Tolkiehn, Neue 
Jahrb. clv. 615 f.; D. Gaghardi, Le Parole e le Idee 1960, 184 fi. 


REX, the Roman word for ‘King’ (etymologically con- 
nected with regere, to lead), is in itself evidence fora period 
of monarchy, the existence of which 1s postulated by the 
general process of political development ın the Greek and 
Roman world, and attested by litcrary tradition, by 
archaeology, and by juridical and religious survivals. The 
word occurs in the Lapis Niger inscription in the Roman 
Forum, though the doubtful date makes it a matter of 
dispute whether the vex referred to 1s actually a king or 
the rex sacrorum (q.v.). In any case, the name Regia, 
meaning the palace of the supreme pontifI, and such 
compounds of rex as rex sacrorum (or sacrificulus) and 
interrex would suffice to prove that these republican 
officials were preceded by kings, whose name end powers 
they mhcerited. 

That the king had ritual duties is confirmed by the 
analogous obligations fulfilled by hic counterpart in 
Athens, the (dpywv) Baoirdeds, But the question of the 
power actually held by the king, and the legal foundation 
of the Roman monarchy, cannot be answered satisfac- 
torily, owing to the lack of contemporary evidence. The 
only documents mentioned by ancient authorities are an 
agreement between ‘Tarquin the Elder and Gabu, and an 
alliance between Servius Tullius and the Latin League. 
Therefore, annalists and jurists, in setting forth their 
theory of kingship and in relating the history of the regal 
period, mercly applied the political system of the Republic 
to the original constitution of the city, substituting for 
the consuls one magistrate called rex, who ruled by virtue 
of imperium and was attended, as were the consuls, by 
twelve lictors. Although Roman tradition wrongly con- 
nected the origins of several Republican functions and 
customs with the regal period, it seems certain that some 
of these rights were actually enjoyed, and some of these 
duties fulfilled, by the kings, especially by those of 
Etruscan origm—the wearing of a purple robe, the 
triumphal procession after a victorious campaign, etc. 
The king administered justice sitting in an ivory chair on 
a chariot (hence the term sella curulis); he made war and 
peace; in time of war he assumed the chief command and 
exercised a supreme right of life and death over every 
soldier and citizen. 

Tradition has it that the early Roman monarchs at 
least did not inherit their throne but were individually 
elected. They were nominated by an interrex (q.v.) and 
were appointed by Jupiter at the ceremony of the inau- 
guratio, Two Tarquins, however, appear in the last three 
of the traditional list of seven kings; and it is possible that 
in the sixth century Etruscan influences occasioned 
the abandonment of the established Latin methods of 
selection. 
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The traditional kings certainly represent neither gods 
nor the personification of the seven hills, but not all of 
them can be accepted as historical figures. Yet, however 
many details may be fictitious or retrojections of later 
events and customs into the past, tradition 1s indisputably 
right ın dating the fall of monarchy towards the end 
of the sixth century B.C. (For a bricf refutation of the 
recent attempts, particularly by K. lanell and E. 
Gjerstad, to lower the date of the end of the monarchy 
to the mid fifth century, see A. Momughano, JRS 1963, 
103 ff.) It ıs difficult to say with certainty whether this was 
due, as traditionally related, to a revolution, or to a gradual 
evolution, although the fact that legal measures were 
taken not later than the fourth century to prevent any 
uttempt at the re-establishment of monarchy seems to 
favour the former alternative, which 1s also supported by 
an analysis of the international situation and of the crisis 
in which both Etruscans and Greeks in southern Italy 
were involved. Eventually the example and influence of 
the Hellenistic kingdoms caused at Rome a change of 
attitude towards both the conception of monarchy and 
its practice, thus paving the way for the monarchical 
adventures of Sulla, Cacsar, and Augustus. But it was 
rather in opposition to than in imitation of Hellenistic 
kingship that the Augustan Principate was set up, and 
its founder waa not called rex, but princeps. 

Monmsen, Ròm Staatsr. 14. 1. 4 ff.; Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 225 ff 5 
U Cobh, Regnum? (195) and imn Novissimo Digesto ttalrano, s.v. 
Monarchia On the idea ol kingship in the age of Cuesar and Augustus, 
ace J Carcopino, Les Etapes de l'impérialisme romain (1901), 120 fl ; 


J Beranger, Recherches sur aspect wdeolagique du Principat (1953); 
P. Gienade, Essar sur les origines du Principat (1901)- 


P. T.; E. S. Se 


REX (1), Quintus Marcius (PW go), as praetor in 144 
B.C) and propractor built the great Marcian Aqueduct, 
the first using arches on a large scale. E. B. 


REX (2), Quintus Marcıus (PW 92), married to a 
daughter of Claudius (q.v. 10), was consul in 68 B.C. 
(alone for much of the year), then sent to Cilicia (chiefly 
to Aight the pirates), but was delayed in Italy by unrest in 
‘Transpudane Gaul (see CARSAR 1, CRASSUS 4, PISO 2). 
In his province, instigated by his brother-in-law Clodius 
(q-v. 1), he refused aid to Lucullus (q.v. 2), and was soon 
succeeded by Pompey (66). Waiting (vainly) foratriumph, 
he used his apertum against the Catilinarians and dicd 
soon alter. E. B. 


REX NEMORENSIS, the ‘king of the grove’, 1e. 
Diana’s grove near Arica. This unique official was an 
escaped slave who acquired oflice by killing his prede- 
cessor, after a formal challenge in the shape of a violation 
of the grove by plucking a branch. See Strabo 5. 3. 12, 
239; Suetonius, Calig. 45; Servius on Aen. 6. 136; more 
m Frazer, GB i. 11, note r. The man was Diana’s priest; 
for attempted explanations of his position see Frazer, 
op. cit. passon; A. Lang, Magic and Religion, 206 {1.; 
Rose, Roman Questions of Plutarch, 91; Latte, RR 171. 

H.J. R. 


REX SACRORUM. On the expulsion of the kings 
from Rome, their sacral functions were confided to a 
prest who bore the title of rex sacrorum oflicially, less 
formally rex simply; Livy (2. 2. 1), which see for the 
Institution, calls him rex sacrificolus (not sacrificulus). He 
was subordinate to the Pontifex Maximus (ibid.), but 
superior to all the flamens (Festus, 198. 30 Lindsay). He 
was a patrician born of confarreate marriage (Gaius 1. 
112), might hold no other post and was chosen for life 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 74. 4), and his wife, the regina, 
had certain sacral dutics (Festus, 101. 6). 


Marquardt—Wissowa, Romische Staatsverwaltung (1881-9); iii’. 
321 ff.; A. Momighano, Quarto contributo (1909), 395 ff. H. J. R. 
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RHADAMANTHYS, in mythology, son of Zeus and 
Europa (q.v.); he did not dic but went to Elysium (Od. 
4. 564). There he 1s a ruler and judge (Pind. OL. 2. 75 f1.). 
He 1s uniformly represented as just (id. Pyth. 2. 73 f., 
and often). He ıs one of the judges of the dead (P1. Apol. 
41 a), along with others renowned for their justice, and 
so often in later authors, e.g. Verg. Aen. 6. 566, where he 
presides over Tartarus. Apart from this he has not much 
legend; his genealogy varies, Cinacthon ap. Paus. 8. 53. 
§ giving Cres—'lalos—-Hephuestus—Rhadamanthys. [lis 
evidently pre-Greek name and the non-Indo-luropean 
Elysium have led to many speculations. 
Jessen in Roscher’s Lexthkon, a.v.; Nilsson, GGR r. 325. 4 
T.J R. 


RHAMNUS, one of the remotest of the Attic demes, 
situated on the north-cast coast overlooking the narrow 
waters between Attica and Euboea. There are extensive 
remains of a fortress begun ın the fifth century and en- 
larged in the fourth, which, together with that at Sunitum 
(q.v.), constituted the main defence of the cust coast and 
its vital shipping routes. In addition there was a sanctuary 
containing two classical temples, one to Themis, the 
other to Nemesis; the cult statue of the latter was created 
by either Phidias or more likely his pupil Agoracritus 
(q.v.) and judged by Marcus Varro (q.v. 2) to be his 
favourite work of sculpture. 

Paus. 1. 32. 2-8 and Frazer's commentary; Pliny, HN 36. 17. 
H. Plommer, ‘Three Attic Temples’, RSA 1950, 94 ff ; J. Pouilloux, 
La Forteresse de Rhamnonte (1954); W. B. Dinsmoor, ‘Rhamnountine 
Fantasies’, Hesp. 1961, 179 ff C. W.J E. 
RHAMPSINITUS, i.e. Ramses (IIT?), to whom a 
folktale (Stuth Thompson, K 315. 1) ıs attached in 
Herodotus 2. 121, The builder of his treasury left a 
secret entrance and after his death his two sons stole 
therefrom, One being trapped, the other beheaded him, 
avoided capture himself, und at last was reconciled to 
the king. H.J R. 


RHAPSODES were professional reciters of poetry, 
partıcularly of Homer but also of other poets (Ath. 620 
a-d, cf. Pl. Jon 531 a). The natne, which means ‘song- 
stitcher’, 1s first attested in the fifth century (Collitz, 
Griech. Dialektinschriften 5786, Wdt. 5. 67, Soph. OT 
391), but implies the formulaic compositional technique 
of earher minstrels; cf. paparres dowdy ‘Hes,’ fr. 357 
M.-W., partav enéwv aooi Pind. Nem, 2. 1 (variously 
explained by schol.). Originally reciters of epic accom- 
panicd themselves on the lyre, but later they carried a 
staff instead (cf. Hes. Th. 40 with 95). Both are shown on 
vases; Plato distinguishes rhapsodes from _ citharodes, 
but classes Homer’s Phemius as a rhapsode (Jon 533 b-c). 
In the fifth and fourth centuries rhapsodes were a familiar 
sight, especially at public festivals and games, where they 
competed for prizes. ‘They declairmed from a dais (ibid. 
535 e), and hoped to attract a crowd by their conspicuous 
attire (ibid. 530 b, 535 d) and loud melodious voice (Diod. 
14. 109). They would be likely to own texts of Horner 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 10), but recited from memory (id. Symp. 
3. 6). They were carcfully trained, and preserved a tradi- 
tional pronunciation of Homer down to Alexandrian 
times (J. Wackernagel, KI. Schr. (1956), 1094 f1.), prob- 
ably under the influence of the Homeriduc (q.v.), who 
were looked up to as authorities and arbiters (cf. Pl. Jon 
530 d). A good rhapsode might be filled with emotion 
while reciting, and communicate it to his audience (ibid. 
535 b-c), and there was felt to be a kinship between him 
and the actor (ibid. 532 d, 536a, Resp. 395 a; Alcid. 
Soph. 14; Ar. Rhet. 140322); but he 1s not to be con- 
fused with the ‘Ojenpiorys, the low-class actor of Homeric 
scenes who was later popular (Dem. Phal. ap. Ath. 620 b, 
Petron. 59, Artemid. 4. 2, Ach. Tat. 3. 20. 4, POxy. 519. 
4, etc.). Though despised as stupid by the educated (Xen. 
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locc. citt.) anda byword for unreliability (Suda, pay@dnya: 
elopa. paymdia' dAvapia, etc.), rhapsodes continued to 
practise their art and compete at games at Jeast down to 
the third century a.D. (e.g. SIG? 711 1 30, 958. 35, 959", 
IG vit. 1773. 17, 1776. 15). M. L. W. 


RHEGIUM (‘Pijy.ov: Regium is probably more correct, 
the name being pre-Greek), modern Reggio, a Greek 
colony ın the ‘toe’ of Italy opposite Messana, was founded 
c. 720 B.C. by Chalcis (its inhabitants, however, included 
Messenians, after 600 at least), Originally an oligarchy 
using the legislation of Charondas of Catana (Arist. Pol. 
2. 9; 5. 12), Rhegium later became subject to Anaxilas 
(q.v. 1), who extended its authority, e.g., over Messana 
(q.v.). But Syracuse, traditional enemy of Chalcidian 
cities, supported Rhegium’s rival Locri and ultimately 
destroyed Rhegium (387: see Dionysius 1). Soon rebuilt, 
Rhegium, although temporanly held by Campanian 
mercenarics (280-270), successfully resisted Bruttn, 
Pyrrhus, and Jlannibal. Becoming a favoured and loyal 
Roman ally, it acquired municipal status after go B.C. 
(Cic. Arch. 3) and colonists but not colonial status under 
Augustus. Despite frequent earthquakes it remained a 
populous, Greek-spenking city throughout imperial 
times. The lyric poet Ibycus was born here. 

Strubo 6 257 f ; Hidt. 6. 23; 7. 165, 170; Thuc. bks. 4, 6, 7; Diod. 
bks. 11-16; Livy 23. 30, 30. 42. E Cassola, Gruppe politic: roman 


(1962), 171 H.; J. Bérard, Bibl. topugr. (1941), 65, G., Vallet, Rhegion 
et Zancle (1958). E. T. S. 


RHENUS was the Celtic name for the Rhine. This river 
(cf. Cacsar, BGull. 4. 10) became the Roman frontier in 
Caesar's time, and between the river Vinxt and Holland 
it always so remained, though from the Flavian period 
until c. A.D. 260 the fronticr of Germania Superior lay 
further cust. In Classical times, as always, the river, with 
Its important tributaries, was a gieat channel of com- 
merce, und the Romans maintained a flect on it from 12 
B.C., the classis Germamca, with headquarters at Cologne. 
"The stations of the fleet seem to have been concentrated 
in Lower Germany where river and frontier coincided. 
As a means of communication the river was of vital 
military importance, as between units and between the 
armics of Germany and Britain and during campaigns, 
e.g. those of Drusus, Germanicus, Tiberius, Corbulo, 
and Cerealis. Ancient writers generally regarded the 
Rhine as having two or three mouths, probably the Waal 
(Vahalis), Old Rhine, and the Vecht (cf. Strabo 4. 193; 
Pliny, HN 4. 101; Ptolemy 2. 9. 1). Drusus canalized the 
Vecht outlet (see FILEVO 1L.), and he also raised a dike, near 
the delta, completed by Pompeius Paulinus in A.D. 55 
(Tac. Ann. 13. 53), to regulute the flow of the Rhine. 
Civilis cut it in 70 to hinder the Roman pursuit (Hist. 
5. 19). Corbulo dug a canal, the Vliet, between Rhine and 
Meuse (Ann. 11. 20). Roman bridges existed above Basle 
and at Mainz, Coblenz, and Cologne; Caesar's bridges 
were built near Andernach. 

C. G. Starr, Roman impene Navy (1960), 141 ff. For hydro- 
graphical detail, see H. J. ackinder, The Rhine (1908); H. Roewer, 
Linksrheiniache atadtische Siedlung’, Forsch. x. deut. Landeshunde 
1955; D. Gurlitt, ‘Das Mittelrheintal’, ibid. 1944- 

Another Rhenus (Reno) flowed into the Po near 
Bononia, and on an island here the Second ‘Triumvirate 
was formed in 43 B.C. O. B.; P.S. 


RHESUS, in Iliad 10. 435 ff. a Thracian ally of Priam. 
On his first night before Troy Odysseus and Diomedes 
(qq.v.) stole upon his camp, killed him and twelve of hia 
men, and carried off his magnificent horses. Homer 
makes him son of Ejioneus; [Euripides], Rhesus, 279, 
393-4, of the river Strymon and a Muse (Euterpe, accord- 
ing to schol. JI. loc. cit.). The scholiast on Iliad loc. cit. 
says (cf. Verg. Aen. 1. 469 ff., with Servius auctus there) 
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that if Rhesus’ horses had tasted ‘Trojan pasture and he 
and they drunk of the Scamander, Troy could not have 
fallen. As the Rhesus (962 ff.) says he shall not go to 
Hades but live on as a demi-god (avépwrodaluwy) in a 
cave, he is perhaps originally a Thracian deity. H.J.R. 


RHETORIC, GREEK. Later antiquity (see Quint. 12. 
10. 64) inevitably saw the beginnings of rhetoric in 
Homer, notably in the descriptions of the oratory of 
Nestor (Il. 1. 247 ff.), Menelaus and Odysseus (Jl. 3. 
212 ff.); the speeches (especially in Zl. 9) were much 
admired as models (Quint. 10. 1. 46 ff.). This is fantas- 
tic history, but a salutary reminder that people spoke 
effectively before the rhetoricians, just as they argued 
logically before Aristotle. In fact, the teaching of the skills 
of public speech was doubtless first developed (as Aris- 
totle thought) under the pressure of social and political 
needs in the fifth-century democracies of Syracuse and 
Athens. The Sicilians Corax (q.v.) and Tisias (q.v.), said 
to be the first to write handbooks (ré€yvat, artes), concen- 
trated on forensic speaking, and gave advice on the use of 
probability (eixos) and on how to exaggerate or under- 
play facts and arguments as required by the case. The 
spectacular success of Gorgias (y.v. 1) marks the fusion 
of the native Athenian tradition of political oratory which 
had produced Pericles with the new technique and style 
trom the West. Gorgias’ demonstration pieces (emdei£ets) 
mpressed by the ingenuity of his thought and by the 
figures (oyjpara Fopyicia), which exploited the capacity 
of Greek for rhyme, assonance, and formal parullelism. 
Another important teacher of this period was Thrasy- 
machus (q.v.); in the Vetralogies of Antiphon (q.v. 1) we 
have a set of model speeches or exercises, the first in a 
long history. 

2. The brilhant achicvements of Attic oratory from 
Lysias to Ilyperides are due to mdividual genns and 
political stimulus, not to the influence of rhetorical 
schools; but behind the great orators stands the mass of 
average Athenians, dependent for thei success in hfe, 
and often for their safety, on the exertions of speech- 
writers (Avyoypugda:) on their behalf or on the teaching 
they could pick up themselves. The Rhetorica ad Alex- 
andrum (see ANAXIMENFS 2) gives an idea of the teaching 
available at the end of the century; it is much less inte- 
resting, and less significant for the future, than the more 
radical approaches of Isocrates and of the philosophers. 
(a) Isocrates (q.v.) wrote speeches for litigants, perhaps 
also a tTéxv7; but the main achievement of his career from 
c. 390 was educational. His fiAvcodia was distinct both 
from the teachings of the Sophusts and from the dialectic 
and mathematics of Plato; he wished to give his pupils 
the right moral and political attitudes, and his principal 
method was to make them write about such themes and 
criticize and discuss his own work (5. 17 ft., 12. 200 ff., 
13. 18). This was to moralize rhetoric, hitherto openly or 
tacitly amoral, and to make a claim for 1t, under a new 
name, as an education in itself. (b) Plato (q.v. 1) besides 
criticizing the rhetors and Isocrates (Gorgias, Phaedrus) 
himself outlined (Phaedrus 271 c ff.) a ‘philosophical’ 
rhetoric, based on an adequate psychology; his hints 
were followed up by his greatest pupil. (c) Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, the product of many years and some changes 
of mind, deals in its three books with three main topics: 
(i) the theory of rhetorical, as distinct from philosophical, 
argument—enthymeme and example; (ii) the state of 
mind of the audience and the ways of appealing to their 
prejudices and emotions; (ii1) style. Book 3 1s perhaps the 
most interesting and influential part; it introduces the 
concept of the basic dperud of style, vadzvera (clarity), 
and Tò mpénov (appropriateness), and contains valuable 
discussions of metaphor and what Aristotle calls darecorns 
(cf. urbanitas). Much of what Aristotle left inchoate (e.g. 
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Uroxpiacs, the aperac) was developed by his pupil Theo- 
phrastus (q.v.), whose work was apparently the source of 
much Peripatetic doctrine which we find ın later writers. 
(See LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, §§ 5—0.) 

3- When oratory dried up, rhetoric still continued 
(cf. RHETORIC, LATIN, § 3). Outliving its original function, 
it became the principal educational instrument m the 
spread of Greek culture. The Hellenistic period, how- 
ever, 18, 1n this as ın other ficlds, obscure. Writers of the 
Augustan age (see DIONYSIUS 7) saw in the immediately 
post-Demosthenic period a scholastic and perversely 
ingenious mannerism (‘Asianism’), against which they 
reacted by returning to classical models; but we possess 
no theory corresponding to this phase. In out knowledge, 
the achievement of Hermagoras (q.v.) with his doctrine 
of ataoes (see below) is the main Hellenistic develop- 
ment. We know also something of Stoic rhetoric (F. 
Stniler, De Stoicorum studs rhetoricis, Breslau, 1886) and 
we possess, from the end of the period, considerable re- 
mains of the Ilept propis of Philodemus (q.v.), in 
which the old question ‘whether rhetoric is an art’ 1s 
discussed, and it is argued that at any rate forensic and 
epideictic oratory cannot be classed as species of the same 
activity (H. M. 1ubbell, Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Artsand Sctences 1920; translation and notes). 
Vhe stimulus of Rome produced the earliest extant 
treatises (RHETORIC, LATIN, §1); it may well be that the 
realities of Roman public life roused the whole tradition 
to new hfe, The activity of the first century B.C. (see 
APOLLONIUS 9, APOLLODORUS 5, THEODORUS 4) Is best 
understood agamst a Roman background. With the 
revival of a more independent Greek literature in imperial 
times, Greek rhetoric took on a new lease of life; success 
in the schools nught lead to a brilliant future as a sophist. 
"Che bulh of the extant rhetores are trom the imperial and 
Byzantine periods. The last great systematizer was 
Hermogenes (q.v. 2); his work and the voluminous later 
commentaries on it afford the best extant synthesis im 
Greek, though Richard Volkmann was tight to find in the 
more humane Roman Quintihan the only ‘Ariadne’s 
clue’ to the labyrinth. 

4. A description of the general system of ancient 
rhetoric, such as Volkmann (and more recently Lausberg: 
see RHETORIC, LATIN, bibhography) pave, is a necessary 
complement to an account of its development. (1) For 
practical purposes, rhetorical precepts could well be 
grouped, as they often were, under the ‘parts of a speech’ 
(prooemium, narrative (dcjyyos), statement of case 
(mpdfeas, mpoxatacKen7y), prools (mioreis), epilogue 
(¢miAvyos)), or by means of the threefold distinction (cf. 
Arist. Rhet. 1358236 {f.) between forensic, deliberative, 
and epideictic oratory (yévos Sixavicdy, cvpBovdAevtixar, 
emoextixor: see D. A, G. Hinks, CQ 1936, 170 ff.). 
However, these less sophisticated divisions were gener- 
ally superseded by one which is already implicit ın Aris- 
tote: the division into ‘invention’ (etpeots, essentially 
Aristotle’s riores), diction (Aéfis, dpaois) and arrange- 
ment (rafts, oikoropia). ‘These, with the two practical 
appendages, umdapens (delivery, actio) and prin 
(mnemonics, memoria), form the skeleton of most of the 
comprehensive manuals (e.g. ad Herenmum, Quintilian, 
the corpus of TIermogenes). (1) Under evpeois comes the 
Important subject of ardoes (‘stances’, ‘issues’ by which 
the problem may be attacked; Lut. status, but also con- 
sututio). Yiermagoras distinguished four: oroxacpos 
(conectura, c.g. did X kill Y?), dpos (finis, e.g. was it 
murder?), morns (qualitas, c.g. was it honourable or 
expedient ?), and petraAnyus (translatio, e.g. it was all Y’s 
fault), Such analyses are valuable both for training 
debaters and advocates and for understanding the art of 
the great orators; inevitably, they led into barren, schol- 
astic complexities. (111) Oixovopia—not very conspicuous 
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in ancient treatises—comprised prescriptions for the 
division of subject-matter within the vanous ‘parts’ of a 
speech and some common-sense advice about arrange- 
ment: e.g. ‘weakest points in the muddle’ (see Jl. 4. 299). 
(iv) With diction were associated figures, tropes, and 
ow@eos (word-order, cuphony, rhythm. see PROSE 
RHYTHM). ‘Uhis1s the department which made most contri- 
bution to literary criticism (q.v.). Figures (oxyýuara) are, 
at least in the developed systems (see CAECILIUS 4, 
GORGIAS 2), deviant (mapa gdvow) forms of expression or 
thought; tropes (7pe70) are similarly deviant (abnormal, 
non-literal) uses of words, such as occur ın inetaphor, 
metonymy, hyperbole, etc. 

§. For the exercises done in schools of rhetoric, which 
naturally had a more powerful influence on hterature 
than any amount of theory, sce PROGYMNASMATA, DE- 
CLAMATIO. 

0) C. Walz, Rhetores Giacca, 9 vola (1842-6) contains the fullest 
collection, uncluding much Byzantine Commentary on Lermogenes. 
L. Spengel, Rictores Graeca, 3 vols. (1853-0, vol 17. revised by 
C Hammer, 189 4) remains the handiest selection, and mclides most 
of the important works (Apsines, Anonymus Segucrianus, Hermo- 
genes, Alexander Numentu, etc.) ‘These are not critical texts some 
authors (ex. Aristides, Hermogenes) have been re-edited in the 
Teubner series by H. Rabe and others (note Prolkgomenon Sylloge 
(1931), a collecuon of anuent ‘introductions to rhctotic’, same of 
which contain valuable material). 

(1) Pie-Aristotelian texts. L. Radermacher, Artium Scriptores 
(1951). 

üu) Aristote’ commentary on Rhetoric by E. Cope (1877; Jntro- 
ductiun, 1807), translauons by W. Rhys Roberts (1924) and J. H. 
Freese (Locb, 1920). F. Solmsen, Die Entracklung der aniytotelsschen 
Logik und Rhetorik (1929), "Che Aristotelian tradition in ancient 
rhetoric’, APPhil, 1941, 42 ft. 

(iv) Surveys: W. Kroll, Rhetorik, PW Suppl. vu, 18 mdispensable, 
so in the systematic descuripuon by R. Volkmann (Die Ructorik der 
Griechen und Romer? (1885, repr, 1963) Sound and readable modern 
works: C. 5. Maldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic (1928); D. L. 
Clark, Rhetoric im Greco-Roman Nducation (1457), H. I. Marrou, 
hstre del education dans enugn (1950, also L.'T.); and especially 
G. A. Kennedy, The Art of Persuanon in Greece (1903), Requel 
(covering the imperial period) im preparation. 

(v) On the early period, see O Navarre, La Rhétorique grecque avant 
Aristote (1900); v Buchheit, Das Genos Epidetktikon (1ybo) 

(vi) J. C T Ernests two lexica ot technical terns (Lexicon 
Technologiae Graecorum (Latinorum) rhetoricae, 1795-7, repr. 
t1902) have not yet been superseded. Recent bibliography H Ll. 
Hludson-Williams, in Fr/ty Years of Classical Scholarship and Twelve 
(ed. M. ?latnauer, 1967), 193 LF. D. A. R. 


RHETORIC, LATIN. Oratory at Rome was born 
early. Rhetorrc—speaking reduced to a method—came 
later, an import from Greece that aroused suspicion. 
Cato the Censor, himsclf a distinguished speaker, pro- 
nounced ‘rem tene, verba sequentur’; and rhetoricians 
professing to supply the words risked expulsion (as in 
101 B.c.). But Greek teachers trained the Gracchi; 
Lucilius teased T. Albucims for the intricacy of his 
Graecizing mosaics in words; and Cicero marks out M. 
Aemilius Lepidus Porcina (cos. 137) as the first master of 
a smoothness and periodic structure that rivalled the 
Greeks. In the last quarter of the second century prose 
rhythms bused on contemporary Hellenistic practice 
appear unmistakably in the orators’ fragments. Latin 
rhetorical] textbooks soon began to be written; and in 92 
B.C. rhetores Latint came under the castigution of the 
censors. But the respectable orator Marcus Antonius 
(q.v. 1) wrote a /tbellus that showed knowledge of Herma- 
goras’ (q.v.) oragis-lore. Soon came both the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium (q.v.) and Cicero’s De Inventione: the 
former a complete manual, the Jatter, closely related to it, 
only partial, but both evidence of the sophistication of 
Rome’s Greek-based rhetoric in the 8os. 

2. Cicero never came nearer than this to writing a rhe- 
torical handbook, though his Partifiones Oratortae and 
Topica handled other traditional themes, In his major 
rhetorical work, the De Oratore (55), dialogue form mili- 
tates against technical detail; moreover, Ciccro was 
concerned tu inculcate his idea of the philosophic orator, 
with the widest possible education, able to speak ‘ornate 
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copioseque’ (1. 21) on any topic: and this naturally went 
with criticism of those who thought that one could become 
an orator by reading a textbook. Nevertheless, the De Ora- 
tore contained much traditional material: as did the later 
Orator (46), where Cicero contrasted the ‘perfect orator’, 
well-educated and commanding every kind of style, 
modelled on Demosthenes, and, implicitly, on Cicero 
himself, with the so-called Atticists, contemporaries who 
had a narrower and more austere ideal of oratory. Cicero 
thus was here defending his own oratorical practice 
(especially in the matter of rhythm); and this practice, no 
less than the precepts given in his rhetorical works, was 
carefully studied by later rhetoricians. 

3. The Philippics of Cicero, however, were the last 
examples of great oratory used to intluence political 
action at Rome. Oratory continued under the Principate, 
but it had practical effect only in the lawcourt. Declamatio 
(q.v.) dominated the schools, and fascinated even grown 
men: and it soon gave a new style not only to public 
oratory but also to literature in general. But this by 
no means spelt the end of rhetoric. As in the period 
after the death of Demosthenes, rhetorical theory was if 
anything encouraged by the newly academic nature of 
the subject. The dispute of Apollodorus (q.v. 5) and 
‘Theodorus (q.v. 3) about the rigidity with which rhetori- 
cal rules were to be observed was typical of the new mood: 
and C. Valgius brought Apollodorus’ precepts to Latin 
readers. The first half of the first century A.D. was marked 
by the contribution of Cornelius Celsus, whose Encyclo- 
pedia went into some detail on rhetoric, and by P. 
Rutilius Lupus’ translation (of which part survives) of a 
Greek work on figures. A little later the Elder Pliny wrote 
a long work giving detailed instructions on the education 
of an orator. 

4. ‘The massive Jnstitutio of Quintiltan (q.v.) takes 
note of this earlier work, if only to reject it; but, rmore 
important, it looks back over it to Cicero, and amidst all 
its detail retains Cicero’s enthusiasm for a wide training 
and his dislike for trivial technicality. There was much 
in the Institutio that reflected contemporary conditions, 
in its advice to the declaimer and its preoccupation with 
forensic oratory; but ıt maintained, in defiance of history, 
the ideal of the wir bonus dicend: peritus (Cato the Censor’s 
phrase), whose eloquence should guide the Senate and 
people of Rome (12, 1. 26): for a more realistic assess- 
ment of the position of oratory under the early Empire 
we have to look to Tacitus’ more or less contemporary 
Dialogus. Despite this, the Jnstitutzo retained interest, 
particularly for the Middle Ages and Renaissance, as a 
handbook on style and a repository of rhetorical wisdom. 

§. Halm’s collection of Rhetores Latini Minores (1863: 
reprinted 1964) may illustrate the ossification and puerility 
of rhetoric after the first century, in the pat question-and- 
answer of Fortunatianus and the derivative summaries of 
Julius Victor. Oratory of this later period ıs represented 
by the Panegyrict Latini that have come down to us; and 
the letters of Fronto in the second century reflect the new 
importance of eulogy. From the schoolroom we have 
the extravagances of the Declamationes Pseudo-Quinti- 
lraneae(q.v.). Rhetoricians continued to flourish, and even 
found themselves celebrated in the poetry of Ausonius; 
and rhetoric survived to be put to Christian uses in the 
Institutiones of Cassiodorus. 

6. For a summary of ancient rhetorical doctrine, which 
was usually Greek in origin but found, on the whole, 
its best surviving expositors in Latin, see RIIFTORIC, 
GREEK, § 4. 


M. L. Clarke, Rhetoric at Rome (1953), and W. Kroll’s article on 
Rhetorik in PW Suppl. vn provide the best historical surveys. On 
details of rhetorical precept R. Volkmann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen 
und Römer’ (1885, repr. 1963), and H. Lausberg, Handbuch der 
literarischen Rhetorik (1960): more readable than either, C. Neu- 
meister, Grundsätze der forensischen Rhetorik (1964). S. F. Bonner 
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gives a aurvey, with extensive bibliography, in Fifty Years of Classi- 
cal Scholarship (cd. M. Platnauer, 1954), 335 ff. See also the biblo- 
graplues for DECLAMATIO, QUINTILIANUS, and RHETORIC, uma i 


RHETORICA AD HERENNIUM. The treatise on 
rhetoric addressed to C. Herennius (written c. 86—82 
B.C.) is by an unknown author. Some, interpreting 
passages of Quintilian, assign ıt to ‘Cornificius’. lt is 
ascribed in the manuscripts to Cicero, and has often heen 
printed with his works; but the Ciceronian authorship, 
first challenged in the fifteenth century, is no longer 
accepted, Its relationship to Cicero’s De inventione has 
not been satisfactorily determined. Rhetoric is treated 
in five divisions: Invention in judicial, deliberative, and 
demonstrative causes; Arrangement; Delivery; Memory 
(an important discussion); and, with abundant illustra- 
tions, Style (the oldest surviving treatment in Latin). 
The doctrine 1s a fusion of Greek systems; the illustra- 
tions, terminology, and spirit are Roman. The style 1s 
generally clear, and less archaic and ‘plebeian’ than 
scholars once maintained. 


Trxts. F. Marx, ri (wih Proleg. and Index) and 1923, repr. 
1964, with addenda by W. Trilhtzach (Teubner), H. Caplan, 1954 
(Loeb). II. Cn, 


RHIANUS, of Bene, less probably of Ceraea, in Crete: 
a contemporary of Eratosthenes (b. c. 275 B.C.), Rhianus 
began life as a slave and custodian of a wrestling-school. 
After a belated education he attained fame as a poct and 
Homeric scholar, probably at Alexandria. 


Works 

Verse: Rhianus wrote epic poems and epigrams, but 
was best known for the former (Ath. 11. 499 d), of which 
one was a Heracleias. Four others, Thessala, Achaetca, 
Eliaca, Messeniaca, were tribal epics, rich in myth, history, 
and peopraphy. ‘lhe last was used by Pausanias (bk. 4, cf. 
especially 6. 1) as one source for the history of the Second 
Messenian War. Episodes in the perm seem to have 
been modelled on Homer or the rest ot the cycle. More 
romantic scenes, e.g. the escape of Aristomenes from 
prison and the love-atfair which betrayed the Messenians, 
show the influence of a later school of writing. The longest 
fragment (1) of Rhianus, possibly complete in itself, 
consists of twenty-one hexameters on the folly of mankind. 
Most of the epigrams (frs. 66-76) have a pacdcrastic 
motif. 

Prose: Rhianus produced an edition of the Jliad and 
Odyssey. lt was more conservative than that of Zenodotus, 
and the forty-five readings from ıt which have survived 
have led critics to yudge it favourably. 

To some extent Rhianus falls into line with Apollonius 
Rhodius against Callimachus and his own contemporary 
Euphorion. Like Apollonius he preferred epic to epyllia, 
but his language seems to have been simpler than that of 
Apollonius. In the extant fragments he uses neologisms, 
but hardly any ‘glosses’. His epics must have been agree- 
able reading, but it is possible, in view of the numerous 
citations by Stephanus of Byzantium, that they were too 
cumbered with geography. 

TEXTS. Powell, Coll. Alex, 9-21; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. vi?. 64-8 
(epigrams only). 


GENERAL LITERATURR A. Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina (1841), 
171 ti.; C. Mayhoff, De Rhum studus Homertcis (1870). E. A. B. 


RHINTHON, of Tarentum, a potter’s son, writer of 
phlyax-plays (iÀaporpaywðiaı, later known as fabulae 
Rhintonicae: see PALYAKES); contemporary with Ptolemy I 
(early 3rd c. B.c.). He was honoured with an epitaph by 
the poetess Nossis of Locri in south Italy (Anth. Pal. 
7. 414): she calls him Syracusan, and claims originality 
for his ‘tragic phlyakes’, i.e. for raising the crude phlyax- 
drama by comic treatment of tragıc themes. Of thirty- 
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eight pieces attributed to Rhinthon nine titles are known 
(almost all are burlesques of Euripides), but very meagre 
fragments (in Doric) survive. One (fr. 10) from ’ Opéaras 
mentions ‘the metre of Hipponay’, 1.e. scazon: a character 
in the play (violating dramatic illusion) points out that a 
curse just uttered will not scan as a tragic 1ambic trimeter. 


E. Volker, Rhinthonis fragmenta (1887); CGF 183 ff ; Olivier, 
FCGM u?. 7 fi. W. G. W. 


RHIPAEI MONTES ("Pinata "Opn), the ‘gusty’ and 
ever snowy mountains, imagined from Homer onwards 
to exist north of the known parts of Europe. From them 
blew the North Wind; beyond, down to the Northern 
Ocean, dwelt Llyperboreans (q.v.). Herodotus ignored 
the Rhipaeans and Strabo denied their existence. ‘Those 
who believed in them differed as to their location, 
Aeschylus and Pindar regarded them as the source of 
the Danube, and Posidonius thought originally that the 
Alps were meant. On the other hand, Aristotle placed 
them beyond Scythia, and Roman poets put them in the 
extreme north. In gencral, their latitude was moved 
northward as knowledge increased. Ptolemy, who con- 
sidered that they were of modcrate altitude, located 
them in Russia (lat. 57° 30’°-63° 21’), between rivers 
flowing into Baltic and Euxine. They remained on maps 
until modern times. 


Ptol. Geog 3. 5, 15, 22; Kiessling, PW, s.v, ‘Pinaia “Opn. 
L. H. W. 


RHODANUS, the River Rhône, the name being applied 
to its whole course from the Alps through the Lake of 
Geneva to the Mediterranean west of Marseille (530 
miles). Flowing between the Alps and the Massif Central 
it provided a maim channel of trade and with its chief 
wibutary the Arar (modern Sadne) gave access to the 
Rhineland, to the Seine basin and, by a short portage to 
the Loire, to north-west France, These routes achieved 
especial importance in the sixth century B.C. after the 
foundation of Massalia (q.v.). In Roman times traffic on 
the Rhéne and its tributaries was heavy, conducted by 
nautae Rhodanecs et Aran (CLL xui. 1688 ef al.) and 
nautae Druentiat (CTL xu. 731, 982), and in the late 
Empire there were a Classis Fluminis Rhodani and a 
Classis “lrarica (Not. Dign. |occ.) 42). Strabo (4. 189) says 
that the swift current caused wagons to be used for some 
northbound traftic, but a rchef (Esperandieu ix. 6699) 
shows helciaru operating at least on the Druentia 
(Durance). Siting in the delta caused difficultics and in 
104 102 4.c. Marius cut a canal (Fossae Marntanae, now 
Bias Mort) from the main stream near Grand Passon to 
the sea west of Fos, where a port was built (now sub- 
merged); the canal was handed over to the Massahotes, but 
Its use contributed to the eclipse of Marseille by Arles. A 
scheme put forward in A.D. 5% to join the Saône and the 
Mosclle by canal, thus linking the Rhône and the Rhine, 
came to nothing (Tac. Ann. 13. 53). (See also ARELATE, 
LUGDUNUM, VIENNA.) 


Strabo, bk 4 passin; Plut Mar. 15. F. Villard, La Céramique 
Rrecque de Marseille (1900) (Greek trade); Gremer, Manuel 11 lia: 
12-19 (Roman trade), R. Beaucaire, Bull Suc. des Amis du Vieil- 
dstres u, 1949, m, 1958 (excavations at Ios). A.L FR. 


RHODES, an island of about 420 square miles, close to 
the mainland of Caria, was settled by Dorian Greeks who 
formed three city-states, Ialysus, Lindus, and Camurus. 
Their development was normal for the time and place— 
colonization (including Gela, Rhegium, and Phaselis, all 
I.indian colonies), tyranny, Persian conquest. In the 
fifth century, till 412-411 B.C., they were members of the 
Athenian Confederacy, and their constitutions were 
presumably democratic. 

The war with Athens (411-407) combined with internal 
stresses to produce the union (‘Synoecism’) of the three 
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cities into one State with a new federal capital Rhodos, 
though the original cities kept the greatest possible 
local autonomy. The ‘Rhodians’ remained democrats, 
perhaps even extremists, Ull revolutionary disturbances 
(c. 397-388) resulted probably in a moderate democracy 
which was overthrown only for a period of Persian 
domination (355-333); Its stubility later depended on a 
compromise between the interests of the laige citizen 
proletariat and of the wealthy citizens (sce especially 
Strabo 14. 652). 

The prosperity of Rhodes must always have come 
mainly frorn the carrying trade, especially of corn. lt re- 
ceived a great impetus from the conquests of Alexander, 
giving unrestricted access to Egypt, Cyprus, and Phoe- 
nicia, and ın the third century Rhodes became easily the 
richest of the Greek city-states. Politically, too, the parti- 
tion of Alexander’s empire after 423 enabled it to reassert 
its independence and steer its own course in forepn 
affairs. This independent policy provoked the famous 
siege by Demetrius (305-304); but its survival on this 
occasion increased its prestige and self-confidence, so 
that in the third century ıt successfully avoided subser- 
vience to any of the ‘great powers’. Like Athens carlier, 
it stood as a centre of exchange and capital and the enemy 
of piracy on the high seus. The Rhodian flect was fairly 
large and always eflicient: it was the ‘senior service’—its 
officers were drawn from the best families, its crews (and 
the workers in the shipyards) from the poor citizens. 

Rhodes (with Pergamum) was largely responsible for 
the first major intervention of Rome in eastern affairs 
(201). Jt co-operated with Rome (not previously an ally) 
in the wars against Philip V and Antiochus, and was 
rewarded with territory m Caria and Lycia. But Rome 
punished the equivocal attitude of Rhodes ın the Third 
Macedonian War by proclaiming Delos a free port 
(167): this unfair competition, and perhaps an increase 
in piracy which Rhodes could no longer check, crippled 
it so severely that in three years its annual harbour 
revenues fell from a million to 150,000 drachmac., It 
became an ally of Rome on unfavourable terms, and 
ceased to be a power in the world. It successfully with- 
stood a siege by Mithridates in 88, but was captured and 
pillaged by Cassius in 43. Nevertheless, under Roman 
rule Rhodes remained reasonably prosperous, and en- 
joyed no small distinction as a beautiful city and a centre 
of higher education, with Panaetius and Posidonius its 
greatest savants. 

ANCIFNT Sourcrs. Insemptions, especially IG xti, part 1 (1905), 
and A. Mann, Nuova silloge epigrafica, Rodi e Cos (1925), Clara 
Rhodos (1y28-40). 

LITTRARY SOURCES are widely scattered: for the famous siege, 
Diodorus, book 20 81-8 and 91-100. 

MODUN Lirexarunrr, H. von Gelder, Geschichte der alten Rhodter; 
M. Rostovtzetl, CAH vin. 61g th (and biihography); Hellenistic 
World. P. M. Fraser and G. E£. Bean, The Rhodian Peraca and Islands 
(1954); H. H. Schimet, Rom und Rhodos (Minch. Wertrage z., 


Papyrustoischung, etc. 1957); L. Casson, TAPA 1954, 10K ne a 
G. T.G. 


RHODES, CULTS AND LEGENDS OF. The most 
noteworthy cult at Rhodes was that of Helios (q.v.); the 
festival was called Halieia, celebrated yearly with sacrifice 
of a four-horse team thrown into the sea (Festus, 190, 
28 Lindsay) and quadrennially with more claboration. 
An ancient cult at Lindos was directed to a goddess 
identified with Athena; she was, however, plainly 
chthonian, being worshipped with fircless offerings (Pind. 
Ol. 7. 48); for the remarkable chronicle-inscription of 
her temple sec C. Blinkenberg, La Chronique du temple 
lindien, Acad. royale des sciences ct des lettres, Copen- 
hague, 1912, and Die lindische Tempelchronthk (1915). 
There were ulso festivals to Kronos, Poseidon, Apollo 
(Smunthia), Dionysus, probably the Dioscuri, Heracles 
and his son Tlepolemus (the Tlapolemeia, an agonistic 
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festival of some importance; cf., for such events in 
Rhodes, I. R. Arnold in A¥Arch. 1936, 432 ft.). For 
authorities, see Nilsson, Feste, 478. Athenaeus, 360c, 
records a custom of Lindos; children in the month 
Boedromion (presumably Badromios in the local dialect) 
went about singing a traditional song about the coming 
of the swallow and collecting contributions from the 
houses. This was called yedðoritew. Rhodes was the 
first city to worship Ptolemy I (Diod. Sic. 20. 100. 4) and 
was frorn the Hellenistic period a grcat home of Egyptian 
cults (Nilsson, GGR u. 117 ff.), 

A few legends arc known. Helios himself chose the 
island, which had not then risen above the surface of the 
sea (Pind. OL 7. 54 ff.). His children by the nymph 
Rhodos, daughter of Aphrodite (ibid, 14), were instructed 
by him to offer sacrifice to Athena the day she was born. 
In their haste they forgot to bring fire (ibid. 39 [T.), hence 
the custom of fireless sacrifice (above). The sons of Hehos 
were Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus, cponyms of the three 
chief citics of the island (schol. rec. Pind. ibid. 34). 
Rhodes was also the traditional home of the ‘lelchines 
(q.Vv.). H. J. R. 


RICIMER, FLavıus, patrician and kingmaker in the 
Western Roman Empire. He compelled the Emperor 
Avitus to abdicate (a.D. 456), elevated Majorian (q.v.) in 
457, deposed and killed him (461), and clevated Libius 
Severus (461). Severus died in 465, and Ricimer over- 
threw and killed the Emperor Anthemius in 472, having 
already elevated Olybrius. He died in 472. As an Arian 
and a barbarian he could not hope to reign himself. 
E.A.T. 


RIDDLES. A riddle (ypidos) in its proper sense may be 
described as a species of aivypa or ‘dark saying’, which in 
turn belongs to the wider category of atvos (‘story’). It 1s 
essentially designed to bafe or challenge the intelligence 
of the hearer; its subject-matter may be derived from a 
variety of sources, e.g. natural phenomena, social custom, 
or myth. The Oracle, for cxample, ts typically expressed 
m enigmatic form. Early examples ot riddles in Greek 
literature are Hesiod fr. 160 Rz. (contest of Calchas and 
Mopsus, perhaps rather to be deseribed as a direct test 
of intelligence) and Theognis 1229 f.; the later Certamen 
Hom. et Hes. (ad fin.) preserves the traditional story of 
Homer and the Fishermen. By the fifth century n.c. the 
propounding of ypiġoa had become a regular diversion 
of Greck society, especially at the symposium (Ar. Vesp. 
20 f.); Aristotle (Rh. 1412324) mentions ta eù rypéva 
among the pleasurable seasonings of discourse. The 
authorship of earlv collections of riddles was ascribed to 
Cleobulus of Lindos and his daughter Cleobuline (Suda; 
Wilamowitz, Textgesch. d. gr. Lyr. 40. 3; O. Crustus, 
Philol. 1896). The Peripatetic Clearchus of Soli (frs. 
61-8 in FHG composed a work Hep ypidwv, which 
was used by Athenaeus. Athenaeus himself (10. 448 b- 
459 b) gives a copious selection of riddles from comedy 
and other sources. A short collection of metrical examples 
is contained in Anth. Pal. 14. The general tendency to 
enigmatic expression, not unknown in earlicr literature, 
becomes stronger with the Alexandrians, for example in 
the Alexandra of Lycophron. 

Riddles occur sporadically in Latin literature. Aulus 
Gellius (12. 6) cites a metrical one from Varro; Petronius 
(58) provides examples of the popular type. The Greek 
term aenigma is habitually employed ; Gell. (loc. cit.) 
gives scirpus as the native word. The metrical collection 
bearing the name of Symphosius (q.v.) (4th-sth c. A.D.) 
is composed in imitation of the Greek convivial type. 

As might be expected from the character of the two 
peoples, the Greeks liked a riddle—ypig¢os—and the 
Romans did not. “The investigation of riddles’, said the 
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philosopher Clearchus, who divided them into seven 
classes, ‘1s not unconnected with philosophy: a riddle 1s 
a sportive problem, and to find the answer we have to use 
our intellect.’ The most famous riddle was that proposed 
by the Sphinx and answered by Oedipus: ‘What 1s that 
which walks on tour legs, and two legs, and three legs?’ 
Answer: ‘Man.’ Another was: ‘A man and not a man, 
with a stone und not a stone, hit a bird and not a bird 
sitting on a tree and not a tree.’ Answers: ‘A cunuch, a 
pumice-stone, a bat, a fennel-stalk.’ A third ran: ‘What is 
the strongest of all things?’ ‘Love: iron 1s strong, but the 
blacksmith ıs stronger than iron, and love can subdue 
the blacksmith.’ The cleavage between appearance and 
reality characteristic of the thought of late antiquity gave 
a new lease of life to riddles and other enigmatic and 
paradoxical modes of expression, which were uscd to 
embody and represent serious metaphysical doctrines. 
W. Schultz, PIVia 1,s.v. ‘Ratsel’; Rdtsel aus d. hellen. AAE TUI erete 
(1909-12); K. Ohlert, R. u. Rätselspiele d alt. (rr? (1912); E. Cougny 
ed. Anth. Pal. (T890), 3. 563 (metrical cxamplcs trom various 


sources), E. S. Forster, Greece and Rome 1945; R. T. Ohl, The 
Enigmas of Symphosius (1928). W. M. E. und F. A. W.; ; 'R. b. 


RIDER-GODS AND HEROES. Theriomorphic gods 
were well known to the Greeks in prehistoric times, 
witness Poseidon (Hades) and the Dioscuri and their 
association with the horse; we may add the wind-god 
Boreas. As the horse was unknown to Minoan civilization, 
the connexion of these gods with horses may be pure 
Greek. The god became, after 1000 n.c., When riding was 
introduced, a rider of a horse (as the dead man, originally 
represented as a horse, became a rider in the 6th c. b.c.), 
Epithets (Hippos, Hippia), saciifices, pricsthoods, myths, 
however, still remind us of the origin, Further evidence 
is afforded by works of art (cf. the horse’s head on the 
so-called Totenmahl relicfs, on which the dead man 
is shown on a couch, banqueting). Very widespread is a 
type of relief on which heroes or gods appear as hunters 
or riders, e.g. the Dioscuri, We see th. se also on horse- 
back in the air, approaching the festal table set ready for 
them (cf. their appearance to the Romans after the battle 
of Lake Regillus), see THEOXENIA, In Thrace and neigh- 
bouring countries the type was exceedingly popular 
during later periods and the Roman age. Copies of the 
“Thracian rider’ (hunter) were often found in shrines, 
dedicated ‘to the Lord Hero’ or to local deities, heroes or 
heroized dead. In Gallo-Roman art the type of Jupiter 
on horseback slaying a serpent-footed giant is frequent. 

L. Malten, ‘Das Pterd im ‘Totenglauben’, goa 1914, 18: {i.; 
F. Schachermeyr, Posedon (1950), Gawril 1 xuzarow, Bue Denk- 


mäler des thrakischen Re itergotics in Bulganten (Text und T eae 
1938). S. E.; J.H. C. 


RINGS (SaxtvAcos, anulus) were used in Minoan and 
Mycenacan times both as signets and as ornaments. They 
are not mentioned tn llomer and are rarely found in 
Early lron Age deposits. Since the carly sixth century 
they were in regular use as signets. The practice of 
wearing rings as ornaments ts rare before the fourth 
century and reaches its height under the Roman Empire. 
Collections of rings are mentioned at this period. Rings 
also had special uses at Rome: the gold ring as a military 
decoration and as a mark of rank, originally J:mited to 
nobiles and equites, extended under the Empire to denote 
ingenuitas; and the betrothal ring, first of iron, later of 
gold (apparently unknown in Greece). 

Pliny, HN 43. 8-32. F. H. Marshall, Catalogue of the Greek, 


Etruscan, and Roman Finger Rings in the British Museum uor: 
F. Henkel, Die romische Fingerringe der Rhenlunde (1913). F. N. P 


RIVER-GODS. The pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Aegean 
lands probably had cults of river-gods, since many Greek 
rivers retained pre-Hellenic names (e.g. Ilissus, Peneius, 
Enipeus); although the incoming Greeks may have 
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known such cults in their original homeland. The same 
statement may be made tor aboriginal Italy and the in- 
coining Italian peoples. 

All rivers, seas, etc., according to Homer (Il. 21. 196 f.), 
are ultimately derived from Oceanus (father of all rivers, 
Hes. Theog. 337 fi.), or they are ‘fallen from heaven’ (fed 
by rain; Xanthus in Homer ıs even ‘son of Zeus’), Old 
legends of river-gods who had children by mortal women 
gave to the local rivers an exceptional position in Greek 
genealogies. The river Inachus 1s, e.g., the father of To, 
and rivers are the ancestors of whole tribes and of the 
oldest heroes (for the offering of hair to rivers as «oupo- 
tpopar see Hom. LI. 23. 46, Aesch. Cho. 6, Paus. 8. 41. 3; 
cf. Agamemnon’s oath, //. 3. 276 ft). A vision of rivers 
1s a sign of offspring to the dreamer (Artem. 2. 38). The 
cults of river-gods, as of other gods produced theophoric 
names, especially in Boeotia and Attica (Ismenodorus, 
Cephisodorus, etc.; cf. Bechtel, Personennamen, 145 tf. 
and 529). Yet the river belonged to a lower stratum of 
polytheism, ‘the river power remained only half-personal, 
an animate nature-power, to whom altars might be 
erected, but rarely a temple’ (Farnell, Cults v. 424). A 
reminiscence of religious primutivism is the ritual of 
casting victims such as horses and bulls into streams. “The 
bovine nature of rivers is well attested, e.g., by coin- 
issucs of Sicily (river-yods as man-hcaded bulls or horned 
youths), but full human shape became conventional, e.g. 
tor Nile and Tiber, Vhere 1s evidence too for river-gods 
in the form of horses and snakes. The widespread cult of 
Achelous, for which the Jodonaean oracle made un 
intense propaganda, 1s of special interest. 


Farnell, Cults v. 420 f. S.E ;J. E.F. 


ROADS. I. Greek, While some stretches of paved road 
have survived, especially near important sanctuaries such 
as Delphi, the main traces of ancient roads in Greece are 
provided by the retaining walls and the bed cut in the 
limestone rock. The main road from the Peloponnese to 
central Greece ts clearly visible; some three metres wide, 
it was designed for carts, with well-graded zip-zags and 
pull-ins for carts to pass one another, Such roads were 
ompinally paved, where not on bedrock. The diolkos 
across the Isthmus of Corinth was a roadway designed 
fur transporting ships; it was four metres wide with two 
parallel channels cut for the wheels of the transporter. 
The Macedonians built many military roads from the 
late fifth century onwards, but thetr roads in the Balkans 
have not been examined. N.G. L.H, 


N G. L. Hammond, “lhe main road from Docotia to the Pelo- 
ponnese’, JUS 1954, 103 t.; Arch. Rep. 1956, 7 (diolkos). 


II. Roman. Irom an early date the Romans valued good 
communications, and their road-system was one of their 
outstandıng achievements. The spread of Roman in- 
fluence through Italy was consolidated by such roads as 
the Via Appia (312 D.C.) from Rome to Capua and later 
to Brundisium, and the Via Flamima from Rome to 
Ariminum (268) which in 187 was extended to Bononia 
as the Via Acmilia. By the end of the Republic all parts 
of Italy were connected by good roads. In the Principate 
the main construction was in the provinces, though the 
Republic had already made the Via Egnatia from Dyr- 
rhachium to Thessalonica and the Via Domitia from the 
Rhéne to the Pyrenees, and the Alps could be crossed 
casily by the pass of Mt. Genévre. Augustus made rouds 
across the Great and Little St. Bernard, and his stepson 
Drusus made one farther cast ‘from Altinum to the 
Danube’ (JLS 208). Much chronological information can 
be derived from milestones (q.v.): we find, for instance, 
that ‘Tiberius was specially interested in Dalmatia, 
Claudius in Gaul, and Hadrian in Africa and the Eastern 
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Provinces. (Cf. H. S. Jones, Companion to Roman History 
(1912), 40 ff. See also VIA AEMILIA, ete.) 

Under the Republic the censors were responsible for 
the roads and let out the contracts for their construction 
and repair; but even before the Principate curatores of 
particular roads are found (ZLS 5800, 5892). In 20 B.C. 
Augustus established a board of senatorial curatores 
viarum, and from the time of Claudius or Nero we find 
many curatores of particular Italian roads (JLS m. 1. 
459-60), usually of senatorial rank. No curatores of 
provincial roads are known: for them the governors 
acting through the local authorities were responsible. 

The cost of the roads was probably divided between 
the public treasury (whether aerartum or fiscus 18 un- 
certain), the local uuthorities, and the owners of the land 
through which they passed, but the emperors often made 
large personal contributions. ILS 84 records that the 
Via Flaminia and the most important roads of Italy were 
repaired at the cost of Augustus. Hadrian added a sum 
to the contribution of the possessores agrorum to the cost of 
repairing part of the Via Appia, and paid tor the bridges 
on a road in Africa (ILS 5872, 5875). 

Methods of construction varied with available materials. 
There is usually a foundation of large stones overlaid by 
smaller stones and gravel; occasionally the use of cement 
has been recorded to bind the matrix. Somctiunes the 
surface 1. cobbled or even paved with large blocks. Always 
a camber was obtained for drainage, and side-ditches 
or gutters were normally provided; main roads were 
often carried on a high agger. Engineering is catcful: 
roads man with remarkable directness in open country 
and in broken country keep to high ground shunning 
narrow valleys. ‘Their alignments sometimes demonstrate 
the remarkable accuracy of long-distance survey. 

Vegetius (3-6) mentions the military importance of 
itineraries (q.v.), Which also served other public and 
private purposes. The Antonine Itinerary, Peutunger 
map, and Ravenna Cosmography are cxamples of such 
road-books giving routes and distances; more lmuted 
lists are the Bordeaux—Jerusalem itinerary and the 
Vicarello mugs. 

Roman roads had a primary strategic purpose, but 
their existence did much for trade and social intercourse, 
thus helping to create a homogeneous civilization within 
the Empire. 

L. Frnedlander, Roman Life and Manners (T. T. ryo8~ 14), 1. 268 ff ; 
W Ramaay, ‘Roads und ‘Travel in the New Testament’ (Hastings, 
Dictionary of the Bible); G. H. Stevenson in Legacy of Rome (ed. 
C. Bailey, 1923), 141 f.; O. Llirschield, Vertvaltungsbeamten (1905), 
205 fl; EL. F. Tozer, Ancient Geography? (1935), 299 I., Grenier, 
Manuel vi (1); P Salama, Les Voies romaines de l Afrique du Nord 


(1951); I D. Margary, Roman Ways in the Weald (1943), Roman 
Roads in Brita (1967). G. H. S.; 5. S. F. 


ROBIGUS, the numen of rust in wheat. His festival 
(Robigalia) was on 25 Apr. (Ov. Fasti 4. 905 ff., whereon 
see razer), at the fifth milestone of the Via Claudia 
(Fasti Praenest. on that date). The Flamen Quirimalis 
offered a dog and a sheep and prayed that rust might 
not attack the crops. Possibly the original intention was 
to destroy Robigus (H. J. Rose, CR 1922, 17). UJ. R. 
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(Note. Separate articlea will be found on nearly all the proper 
names and institutions mentioned in this brief summary. It has 
not been necessary, therefore, to insert constant cross-references.) 


ROME 


I. EARLY ITALY AND REGAL ROME 


1. Long before the emergence of Rome as an influence 
in Italian affairs a variety of peoples, whose civilization 
outshone that of nascent Rome, had populated Italy 
(q.v.). The "Terremaricoli and men of the ‘Apennine’ 
culture of the Bronze Age and the subsequent Iron Age 
Villanovans (qq.v.) lived in a perod unrecorded by 
written history. our knowledge of them depends essen- 
tially on archacological evidence. "hereafter the standard 
of civilized life was gradually raised by Etruscans, Oscans, 
and Greeks, some of whose activities are dimly reflected 
in surviving literary sources, and it is particularly against 
the hackground of the history of the Grecks in southern 
Italy and of the Etruscans in the centre and north that 
the development of early Rome must be sct. 

2. Of the Indo-European pcoples in Italy, the Um- 
brians and Sabellians formed one branch, the Latins 
another. ‘The latter, who occupicd the plain of Latium, 
soon developed a sense of common origin, from which in 
time there grew onc or more Latın Leagues, and their 
carly hill-top settlements gradually increased in size and 
influence. One of these shepherds’ villages was Rome, 
traditionally founded as an offshoot from Alba Longa. It 
quickly surpassed many of its neighbours, thanks to its 
gcographical position near the sea and the centre of Italy, 
its command of the Tiber-ford, and its control of a primi- 
tive salt-route from the Tiber mouth to the central hills. 
By the beginning of the sixth century the settlements on 
the different hills had coalesced to form a city (see ROME, 
TOPOGRAPILY). 

3. The surviving literary tradition about carly Rome, 
on which we depend for much of our knowledge, is 
unsatisfactory m many ways, since more than half a 
millennium clapsed after the traditional date of Rome’s 
foundation before the Romans began to write its history. 
When towards the end of the third century s.c. Fabius Pic- 
tor and then other annalists attempted the task (see HIS- 
TORIOGRAPHY, ROMAN), they had some reliable information 
to draw upon, such as the Annales Pontificum, official lists 
of magistrates, some documents (as laws, treaties, calen- 
dars) and the traditions (oral and written) of many leading 
families (but probably no ballad poetry, if it had existed, 
survived), but by this time fact and legend were not easy 
to distinguish. I‘urther, national pride led the Romans to 
connect their history with that of the Greek world and to 
forge links with Greek mythology. Hence were evolved 
the foundation-stories which attributed a Trojan origin 
to the Romans through Aeneas, and the founding of the 
city to his descendants Romulus and Remus (at varying 
dates: 814, 753, 751, 748, 729 R.C.). Tradition records 
six kings after Romulus: Numa Pompilus, Tullus 
Hostilius, Ancus Marcius, Tarquinius Priscus, Servius 
Tullus, and Tarquinius Superbus, some at least of whom 
were historical figures. There 1s no doubt that there were 
kings in carly Rome and that some of them were Etruscan. 
The king (vex) was advised by the Senate, a council of 
elders (patres), representatives of the leading clans 
(gentes), which enjoyed political and religious privileges. 
The People (populus), which included the less privileged 
classes (how carly a sharp division between patricians and 
plebeians developed ıs unccrtain), were divided into 
thirty curiae. To Servius Tullius are attributed adminis- 
trative reforms, which in essence are probably his work. 
He created the tribus, which were gradually increased to 
thirty-five, and divided the people into five classes and 
each class into centuriae on the basis of a registration of 
the citizens and their property (census). Gradually a new 
assembly (Comitia Centuriata) superseded in importance 
an older assembly of the curiae (Comitia Curiata). 

4. The literary tradition can be supplemented by 
other evidence, linguistic, religious, and archaeological. 
Although the earliest Latin inscription at Rome (on the 
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Duenos vase) belongs only to c. 525, it is clear that the 
inhabitants of early Rome spoke Latin: the survival of 
three brief graffiti in Etruscan found ın Rome and belong- 
ing to the sixth century helps to confirm the tradition of 
a period of Etruscan domination of the city, while at the 
same time the fact that so few Etruscan words were 
adopted into Latin demonstrates the transitory nature of 
Etruscan rule there. Further, some religious ceremonies 
(Lupercalia, Septimontium, the feast of the Argei), which 
survived into republican times, reflect different stages 
in the unification of village settlements into one city, 
while the religious calendar of the Republic in part 
indicates customs of the sixth century or earlier, Archuco- 
logy in 1960 revealed traces of a Bronze Age (‘Apennine’) 
settlement (c. 1500 B.C. or later?) near the later Forum 
Boarium. Evidence for continuity of habitation is lacking, 
but there 1s much archaeological evidence for the huts 
and cemetcrics of Iron Age settlements on the hills and 
in the Forum from the eighth century onwards, some 
with cremation burials a pozzo (1n pits, as the Villanovan 
graves) on the Palatine, others with inhumation a fossa 
(trench graves, as in central Italy) on the Esquiline, and 
both rites on the Quirinal and in the Forum. These two 
rites may represent the mingling of Latins and Sabines 
which the literary tradition records. Further, traces of 
early buildings and votive deposits, the discovery of 
archaic architectural terracottas, together with strati- 
graphic excavation in the Forum, have added much to 
our knowledge, so that it is possible to trace in general 
outline the coalescing of the various settlements into an 
urbs or polis, not later than c. 575 B.C., and to see the 
advanced state of civilized lite that developed, partly 
under Etruscan influence, during the sixth century when 
the city was made habitable by drainage and beautiful by 
the erection of temples such as that of Jupiter on the 
Capitol. Commerce and industry increased, and the 
boundaries of the ager Romanus were probably extended 
to include some 350 square miles. But Kume’s debt to the 
Etruscans, though very great, must not be exaggerated. 
Under the veneer of a dominating Etruscan rule, Rome 
remaincd essentially a Latin city, and agriculture con- 
tinucd to be her chief industry. 

§ Archaeological evidence, both old and new, thus 
seems to confirm in outline the traditional picture. Some 
archaeologists, however, mcluding E. Gjerstad, beheve 
rather that the traditional chronology must be modified in 
the light of it: thus they would move the period of Etruscan 
rule at Rome from the accepted dates of ¢. 616-5 10 down 
to c. 530-450. But such a revolutionary change, which 
puts the foundation of the Republic half a century later 
than the traditional date, creates what appear to many to 
be insuperable difficulties. Another challenge to accepted 
beliefs will probably gain no more supporters, namely 
that of A. Alfoldi who argues that our knowledge of early 
Rome derives largely from a fiction deliberately devised 
by Fabius Pictor: knowing that regal Rome was only a 
lesser Latin city and a vassal of some southern Etruscan 
States, Fabius attributed to her in the sixth century that 
strength and predominance over other Latin cities which 
in fact (according to Alföldi) she gained only in the fifth: 
in other words Rome’s rise to power has been antedated. 
Such work, together with other views (e.g. that of H. 
Miiller-Karpe who puts the origins of Rome in the tenth 
century, or of G. Dumézil who tried to bring early Roman 
institutions into Ime with primitive Indo-[uropean 
customs) is at Icast a testimony to the lively interest which 
the study of early Rome is provoking. 


II. Rome anv ITALY (509-264 B.C.) 


6. With the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus (510) 
Rome threw off the Etruscan yoke, and despite the efforts 
at restoration by Lars Porsenna the monarchy was 
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abolished. An aristocratic Republic was established, and 
two annually elected magistrates, later called consuls, 
were invested with wnpertum, though in times of national 
emergency they might temporarily be overshadowed by 
the appomtment of a dictator. T'he history of the Republic 
during the next 250 years is marked by two struggles: 
an internal class-struggle, during which the Republican 
constitution was hammered out and which ended in a 
compronusec, and un external struggle with surround- 
ing peoples, which ended in the assertion of Rome’s 
supremacy as the head of a contedcracy which embraced 
all Italy. 

4. ‘The Roman citizens were divided into two classes, 
patricians and plebeians, perhaps us a result of economic 
development. Whether or not this division goes very far 
back in time, the patricians certainly tried to strengthen 
the barricr after the end of the monarchy. ‘I'he plebcians 
suffered grievances which they sought to redress by 
means of pressure brought by secesstones and by virtually 
creating a separate State within the State. The poorer 
plebeians sought more land, more liberal laws ot debt 
and personal security against the oppression of patrician 
magistrates; the wealthier plebeians sought political and 
social equality with the patricians. During this struggle 
of the orders the plebeians (see PLEBS) established their 
own ofhcers (tribunes and aediles) and assembly (con- 
ailtum plebis) and gradually forced the patricians to recog- 
nize these. Landmarks in the struggle are the Lex Publilia 
Voleroms (471), the appointment of Decemviri and the 
codification and publication of the XL Tables, which 
formed the basis for the future development of Roman 
law (451-450), the Valerio-Hloratuan laws (449), the Lex 
Canuleta (4.45), the Liciman-Sextian rogations (367), the 
Leres Pubhliae (339), the reforms of Cn. Flavius (304), 
the Lex Ogulnia (300), and finally the Lex Hortensia (287), 
which after earlier attempts (449, 339) gave plebiscita the 
force of laws binding on the whole community. Mean- 
time, mcrease in public business, and, still more, patrician 
attempts to thwart the plebcian assaults on the patrician 
monopoly of office, led to the establishment of new 
miagistracies. For many years during the period from 445 
to 370 tribum mihtum consulari potestate, an office open 
to pleberans, replaced the consuls, some of whose powers 
were transferred to newly established censors (443). The 
plebcians gradually gained admission to the quaestorship 
(421), the restored consulship (366), the dictatorship (356), 
the censorship (351), and in 337 to the praetorship, 
which had been established in 366 and led through the 
practorian edict to the building up of Roman law. 

8. Economic problems, such as shortage of food and 
land and harsh laws of debt, which tended to reduce 
freemen to serfdom, were attacked by legislators (e.g. 
Poctelius). Further, the conquest of Italy and the conse- 
quent distribution of land and establishment of colonies 
helped to alleviate economic distress. But while much 
hurdship was lessened, only a small group of plebeian 
fanulies became sufficiently rich and influential to enjoy 
the newly pained political privileges, and there grew up 
a new patricio-plebeian nobility which through the 
Senate and magistracies exercised a monopoly of govern- 
ment scarcely less exclusive than that enjoyed earlier 
by the pavicians alone. But in theory the sovereignty of 
the People was at last established and the struggle 
of the orders was ended; by common sense and com- 
promise the Romans, without bloodshed, had solved 
a problem which in many Greek States led to unending 
class-warfare. 

9. Rome’s external history was even more stormy. 
Following the collapse of Etruscan power in Latium 
the Romans, after a conflict with the Latins at Lake 
Regillus (496?), negotiated through Sp. Cassius a new 
alliance with the Latin League. Union in Latium was 
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necessitated by external danger on all fronts: in the north 
were Etruscans, in the north-east Sabines, castwards lay 
the Acqui, and south-east the Volsci. All these peoples 
were pressing on the plain of Latium. In the first half of 
the fifth century, in wars adorned by the exploits of 
Coriolanus and Cincinnatus, a Triple Alliance of Romans, 
Latins, aud Herci held their own agamst Aequi and 
Volsci; in the second half they moved to the oftensive 
and victory. Then under Camillus’ leadership Rome 
besieged and finally captured the Etruscan outpost, Veil 
(396), but thereafter a predatory horde of Celis led by 
Bı ennus swept down from the north, defeated the Roman 
army at Alha (387) and sacked the city, although Manlius 
held the Capıtol. Thereafter the city was rebuilt and 
refortified, while Rome’s shaken prestige and power m 
central Italy were slowly re-established. In 358 the treaty 
between Rome and the Latin League was renewed on 
less favourable terms tor the Latins, who later fought an 
unsuccessful war of independence (340-338), saw their 
League dissolved, and entered mto tresh relations with 
Rome. 

10. Roman interests were now spreading to Campania, 
where they became predominant alter an alliance with 
Neapolis (326). This brought Rome into conflict with the 
Samnıte hill-tribes, and bitter struggles ensued. After 
the (possibly apocryphal) First Samnite War (343-341), 
the Second lasted intermittently frorn 326 till Roman 
victory in 304 and was marked by a major disaster at the 
Cuudine orks (321). Roman ascendancy in Etruria was 
extended, and alliances were made with Umbrian cities, 
the Picenes and Marsi, and with northern Apulia. Early 
m the third century the Samnites made a new bid for 
freedom; in alliance with fresh Gallic invaders, Etruscans, 
and Umbrians they were defeated at Sentinum (295) and 
finally subdued by 290. Further Celtic tribes and same 
Etruscan towns gave trouble until the Bou were defeated 
at Lake Vadimo (283) and again in 282. With the Sam- 
nites reduced, Rome was next drawn into southern Italy, 
where the Greek cities were being hard pressed by 
Lucanian tribes. When in 282 Rome sent a protective 
garrison to Thurn at that city’s request, Tarentum 
resented Rome’s interference in her sphere of influence, 
picked a quarrel with Rome, and summoned the help of 
Pyrrhus of Epirus, who landcd in Italy (280). After two 
‘Pyrrhic’ victories at Heraclea and Asculum he withdrew 
to Sicily (278); after his return (276) he was defeated by 
Rome (275) and retired to Greece, leaving Rome now 
undisputed mistress of Italy. 

II. Rome’s conquest of Italy had been achieved not 
merely by the sword; indeed, Rome was certainly no 
more aggressive than her neighbours, since the tus fetrale 
forbade wars of aggression. By founding Latin and 
Roman colonies at strategic points, and by the construc- 
tion of roads, Rome had bound Italy together. But she 
had done more: she had created a political confederacy 
which embraced all Italy except Cisalpine Gaul. By the 
principle of incorporation Roman citizenship, in whole 
or part, had been extended to a large area of Italy, while 
the rest of the peninsula was bound to Rome by alliances 
of varying type, the most privileged being tus Latun. All, 
citizens and alltes alike, were subject to military service, 
but only the citizens paid direct taxcs. Peace was thus 
at length substituted for war as the normal condition of 
life in Italy; very gradually, since Rome did not force her 
civilization on others, local languages, customs, and cults 
gave place to a common culture based on the Latin tongue 
and Roman law. Finally, by this political unification of 
Italy, Rome was no longer merely a Latin city but had 
become a great military force and a world power, with 
whom Ptolemaic Egypt entered into friendly relations 
(amicitia) in 273, and whose war with Pyrrhus attracted 
the pen of a Greek historian, Timaeus. The era to which 
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later Romans looked back as the formative period of their 
national character, when life was simple and austere, 
was passing. Rome was now politically linked with the 
hellenized South and in direct contact with Greek m- 
fluences. 


IIT. ROME AND THE MEDITERRANEAN (264-133 B.C.) 


12. As a world power Rome came into contact with 
Carthaginian interests in the western Mediterranean and 
with the Hellenistic world in the East. Her conflicts 
with Carthage arc described under runic wars; they 
resulted in the elimination of Carthage from the western 
Mediterranean and ın the acquisition by Rome of over- 
seas provinciae, Sicily (241), Sardinia (238), Spain (206, 
organized 197), Africa (146). ‘The Romans hud to face 
another Gallic invasion of Italy, which wus shattered at 
the battle of ‘lelamon (225). ‘Thereafter the northern 
fronticr was sccured by the defeat of the Bou and Insubres 
(224-220; 200-191), the pacification of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and the protection of its flanks by the reduction of the 
Liguiians (197-154), Istrians (178-177), and Dalmatian 
coast (156-155; 129). "Thus Roman authority was cx- 
tended from near Massilia (Marseille) round the sweep 
of the Alps to Istria and thence down the west coast ot 
the Balkan peninsula. 

13. Meantime Rome had been drawn into Hellenistic 
affairs. As a police measure she had suppressed Illynan 
piracy in the Adriatic and established a small protectorate 
m Illyricum (First Hlyrian War, 229-228, Second 219; 
see TEUTA, DEMFTRIUS 7). Then she had successfully faced 
Hannubal’s ally, Philip V of Macedon, in the First Mace- 
donian War (214-205: see PUNIC WARS). Thereafter, 
when Philip launched a career of conquest in the eastern 
Mediterranean, Rhodes and Pergamum appealed for help 
to Rome. Actuated by a desire for future security against a 
possible threat from Philip’s fleet or his ally Antiochus 
lII of Syria (a desire which for some may have been 
strengthened by philhcllenic sentiments), the Romans 
somewhat reluctantly entered upon the Second Mace- 
donian War (200-196), which terminated in the victory 
of FKlamininus at Cynoscephalac. Macedonia was forced 
to surrender her conquests but survived as an mdepen- 
dent State, while Rome proclaimed freedom for Greece; 
no territory was annexed, and by 194 all Roman troops 
had evacuated Greece. Rome was next involved with 
Antiochus, with whom Hannibal had sought refuge. 
When he invaded Greece he was defeated at Thermopylae 
by the Romans, who then for the first time crossed to 
Asia and again defeated him at Magnesia (189). By the 
treaty of Apamcz Antiochus was forced back into Syria, 
while most of the Seleucid kingdom in Asia Minor was 
given to Pergamum and Rhodes; Rome annexed no 
territory. Macedonia remained quiet until the accession 
of Perseus, who challenged Rome, only to meet dcfcat at 
the hands of Acmilius Paullus at Pydna in 168 (Third 
Macedonian War, 172-168/7). Macedonia was divided 
into four republics, but after further disorders caused by 
Andriscus ıt was at length annexed as a Roman province 
(147). The Achaean Confederacy was suppressed, and 
Corinth was destroyed by Mummius (146), not probably 
from motives of commercial jealousy but as un example 
to Greece that Roman patience was at an end. For half a 
century Rome had allowed Greece to enjoy or abuse her 
freedom: Rome’s final intervention brought peace, if not 
prosperity. Meantime Rome had overawed the Hellen- 
istic kingdoms of Bithynia, Galatia (see VULSO 2), 
Pergamum, and Rhodes, and had interfered in the politics 
of Egypt (see POPILLIUS 1) and Syria. In 133 Attalus of 
Pergamum bequeathed his kingdom to Rome: it was 
formed into the Roman province of Asia. 

14. Meanwhile in the west Rome’s attempt to ad- 
minister and protect her provinces of Spain (acquired in 
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206 and organized in 197) led her into a long series of 
conflicts with the native tribes of the interior, especially 
Celtiberians and Lusitanians, which only ended with the 
destruction of Numantia by Scipio Aemilianus in 133 
(see NUMANTIA, SPAIN, VIRIATHUS, Ctc.). Finally, after 
campaigns against Ligurians, Allobroges, and Arverm 
(125-121), southern Gaul was formed into the province 
of Gallia ‘l'ransalpina or Narbonensis. 

1§. During this period when Rome was establishing an 
overseas Empire, and morc particularly in the latter part 
of it, economic and social life in Rome and Italy under- 
went profound changes. In many parts capttalist farming 
replaced peasant husbandry; with the acquisition of an 
Empire there was a greater field for industry and com- 
merce, which had relatively little interest for the Roman 
nobility or influence on Roman policy, but enhanced the 
importance of the rich business men (see EQUITES); 
slavery increased, both on the land and in the houschold; 
women gained greater fieedom; life became more luxur- 
ous tor the privileged classes, und public games increased ; 
the city, adorned with new public buildings, assumed 
a fresh appearance. From the [first Punic War, when 
Roman soldiers had fought n Grecian Sicily, the flood- 
gates of Hellenism were open. Many nobles, as the 
Scipios and Flamininus, were ardent philhellenes, while 
the carliest Roman historians actually wrote in Greek; 
Cato’s attempt to stem the tide was mercly temporary. 
Fresh contacts were made with Greece in the Mace- 
doman Wars, Greek philosophers lectured m Rome (155), 
while a group of intellectuals, the so-called Scipionic 
Circle, attempted to reconcile the best aspects of Greck 
and Roman Ife. In all spheres, art and architecture, 
Jiterature and religion, Greek influences prevailed, But 
despite these protound changes the governing class, 
drawn from a small number of familics, retained many 
of its old virtues and its general control of public allairs. 


IV. Tue FaLL or Truk REPUBLIC (133 21 B.C.) 

16. Rome next had to grapple with many problems 
of which the solution became urgent. Of imperial 
problems that of safeguarding the frontiers was the least 
clamant. More pressing were the consequences of pro- 
vincial administration, since the institutions of a city- 
state were ill-adapted to governing an Empire, and the 
attempts made to modify them were not sufficiently 
fundamental. ‘The standard of provincial administration 
fell. Some governors plundered their provinces for 
private gam, others were corrupted by desire for power. 
The army began to look rather to its commanders than 
to the State for the rewards of service, and when led by 
men of ambition formed a new and dangerous element in 
Roman life. Rome also faced grave domestic issues, and 
a struggle developed between Optimates and Populares. 
Difhculties which might have been settled by compromise 
were rendered more acute by the mse of ambitious 
personalities who sought to exploit political power for 
their own ends. Further, Rome’s selfish policy towards 
her Italian allies, who had helped to win the Empire 
but were deprived of many of its spoils, led to increasing 
discontent and ultimately to open war. Finally, there were 
urgent economic problems. The growth of latifundia, 
the promotion of pasturage at the expense of cereal 
production, and the system of land-tenure had all com- 
bined to drive large numbers of smal] farmers from the 
countryside to unemployment in the towns. There was 
pressing need to re-establish a small peasantry on the land 
and to nid the cities of idle hands. 

17. Public attention was focused on many of these 
problems by the careers of Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, 
who as tribunes representative of the sovereign authority 
of the Roman People challenged the senatorial monopoly 
of government. Their efforts, and the subsequent 
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agrarian legislation, partially solved some economic 
problems, while Gaius championed the demands of 
the allies for Roman franchise and made the equites 
a political force and a Third Estate. Their attempts at 
reform were followed by a conservative reaction and 
by the war with Jugurtha (112-105). This was conducted 
by the Senate with such indolence and probably corrup- 
tion that at length the People and equites demanded 
energetic action, which was given by Marius in whom the 
People found a military leader. 

18. Unrest in Sicily found expression in two Slave 
Wars (135-132, 103-101). German tribes were on the 
move, defeating Roman armies (114, 113), and finally 
wiped out two consular armies at Arausio (105). In this 
hour of national crisis Marius held repeated consulships 
(103-101), and thanks to his military reforms saved his 
country by defeating the Teutones near Aquae Sextiae 
(102) and the Cimbri near Vercellac (101). But a new 
danger was at hand: Manus at the head of an army, which 
had been raised partly trom proletarians by voluntary 
enlistment and owed more to its leader than to the State, 
might threaten the Senate in the name of the People. He 
obtamed a sixth consulship (100), but was not prepared 
to use the army against the Senate’s control of govern- 
ment: as a novus humo he wanted recognition by, rather 
than the overthrow ot, the existing system. His unhappy 
temporary alliance with the leaders of the popular party, 
Saturninus and Glaucia (103-100), was followed by his 
own temporary echpse and a brief conservative reaction 
(99-91) which nearly proved fatal to Rome. The attemp- 
ted reforms of Drusus (91) and his plan to enfranchise 
the Italians failed, while his assassination precipitated 
the revolt of the alhes in the Social or Marsan War 
(q1—-87), the result of the Senate's selfish policy. Some of 
the alhes tought to win Roman citizenship, others as the 
Samnites to destroy Roman predommance in Italy. By 
hyrhting and by political concessions (see under CAESAR 2, 
POMPLIUS 3, PLAUTIUS 1) the Romans gamed victory by 
conceding the main issue at stake. Italy was now united, 
and all south of the Po received Roman citizenship. 

19. A contention between Marius and Sulla tor the 
command agamst Mithridates of Pontus lcd to Sulla’s 
march on Rome at the head of Roman legions (88) and 
the inauguration of a period ot civil war and bloodshed. 
'Thereatter Sulla left for Greece, where he defeated the 
Ponuc army at Chacronea (86) and settled the East. 
Ile returned in 83 to overthrow in civil war the govern- 
ment which Cinna had established in his absence. By 
$2, after a proscription of his political opponents, he 
attained a quasi-monarchical position as dictator and 
attempted to re-establish the authority of the Senate over 
against the powers of the tribunate and the influence of 
army commanders by a series of measures which did not 
long survive his voluntary retirement in 79. Pompey, 
after defeating Sertorius, who had held Spain against the 
senatorial government from 80 to 72, enjoyed a joint- 
consulship in 70 with Crassus, who had suppressed a 
slave-revolt led by Spartacus in Italy. Backed by their 
uimies these two ambitious leaders, both former leu- 
tenants of Sulla, swept away much of Sulla’s legislation. 
The tribunate once again became a dangerous weapon 
which might assert the wishes of the Roman People, 
now mainly the unruly populace of the capital and 
unrepresentative of Italy as a whole, and those of their 
unscrupulous and ambitious Icaders. Through the 
tribunate Pompey was given in 67 an overriding com- 
mand against the pirates, whom he swept out of the 
Mediterranean, and then against Mithridates, whose 
renewed aggression had been checked by Lucullus. 
Though Lucullus had invaded Pontus and defeated 
Tigranes of Armenia, he had been forced to retire, and 
thus it was reserved for Pompey to end the Mithridatic 
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wars and to resettle the East (64-62), where he rcorgan- 
ized the client-kingdoms, established Syria as a Roman 
province (64), and promoted urbanization throughout 
Asia Minor. Other recent provincial changes aftected 
Cisalpine Gaul, Bithynia, Cilicia, Crete, and Cyrene. 

20. While Pompey was tn the East, Crassus and 
Caesar intrigued in Rome against his return, using a 
tribune Rullus to further their ends. Catiline led a 
revolutionary scheme of broken men, which was un- 
masked by the consul Cicero (63), who began to hope 
for a concordia ordinum, a reconciliauon of all moderate 
elements in the State. But the Senate foolishly withstood 
the demands of Pompey, who on his return trom the 
Fast had loyally retired into private life, and also those of 
Caesar, who in 60 returned from a command in Span. 
Pompey and Caesar together with Crassus were thus 
forced into an unollicial coalition, known as the First 
Triumvirate (60). In 59 Caesar as consul gamed a 
prolonged command for hiniself in Gaul, which he added 
as a new province to the Empire, thus advancing the 
frontiers to the Rhine and the English Channel (58-50: 
see GALLIC WARS). Mcantime, in a period of increasing 
electoral corruption and public disorder, fostered by 
gang-leaders as Clodius and Milo and resulting in the 
temporary exile of Cicero (58-57), the Triumvirate 
appeared to be breaking up, but was reaffirmed at a 
conference held at Luca (56). While Caesar made his 
name and won a devoted urmy in Gaul, Pompey con- 
trolled events in Rome and administered his Spanish 
province through legati, The death of Crassus at Carrhae 
(53) during a disastrous expedition against Parthia 
emphasized the rivalry of Pompey and Caesar, who 
gradually drifted into open conflict, with Pompey some- 
what reluctantly supporting the senatorial cause. Cacsar 
defeated the Pompcian army in Spain at Ilerda (49) and 
Pompey himsclf at Pharsalus (48); he won_ further 
victories in Asia at Zela (47), ım Africa at Thapsus, 
where Cato’s suicide exemplified the collapse of the 
Republican cause (46), and in Spain at Munda (45). 
Whether or not Caesar intended finally to end the 
Republic, as dictator he introduced the principle of 
personal autocracy into the constitution, His beneficial 
legislative reforms and his plans for safeguarding the 
Empire by military expeditions against Dacia and Parthia 
were cut short by his ussassination by a group of short- 
sighted Republican conspirators, led by Cassius and 
Brutus (44). 

21. Instead of a restoration of peace and the Republic 
another round of civil war followed. At first Octavian, 
Caesar’s heir and avenger, supported by Cicero and the 
Republican party, struggled against Antony, who had 
been Caesar’s helper. After the battle of Mutina (43) the 
three Cuesurian leaders, Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus, 
formed an official coalition, the Second ‘Triumvirate. 
The triumvirs defeated the forces of the Republicans 
led by Brutus and Cassius at Philippi (42). Gradually 
Octavian strengthened his hold on Italy and the western 
provinces, eliminating Sextus Pompeius and Lepidus. 
Meanwhile Antony had gone to the East, where he met 
Cleopatra, launched a disastrous expedition against Par- 
thia, and finally became suspect of sacrificing Roman 
interests to Cleopatra. Thus the scene was sct for a 
final clash between the Roman forces of the East and 
West which culminated in Antony’s defeat by Octavian 
at Actium (31) and his death at Alexandria (30). The 
Roman world was reunited under the sole leadership of 
Octavian and peace was restored when he settled the 
East and annexed Egypt. oe 

22. Despite civil wars, misgovernment, political 
corruption, the ambitions of the rival dynasts (principes 
viri), and the collapse of the republican constitution, the 
Roman world still offered a foundation on which a new 
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system could be constructed. Further, the political 
unification of Italy was reflected in the greater unity of 
Italian civilization, The whole of this period and espe- 
cially the Ciceronian age witnessed a steady advance of 
oratory, art, and letters. If Cicero was the dominant 
literary figure, there were also Lucretius, Catullus, 
Cacsar, Varro, and Sallust. Politica] instability had not 
undermined all the productive activities of man. 


V. AUGUSTUS AND THE JULIO-CLAUDIAN EMPERORS 
(31 B.C.—A.D. 68) 


23. Within the framework of the Republic, which had 
collapsed through the attacks of military dictators and 
the lack of an adequate civil service, Augustus, as Octavian 
was then called, created a new system which endured. 
His own position as princeps (q.v.) made him ın fact a 
disguised constitutional monarch—‘auctoritate omnibus 
praestiti—with control over legislation, criminal juris- 
diction, the army, and to a large extent finance and 
provincial administration. He shared many of his func- 
tions with the Senate, but his power was undivided. The 
army was reformed and was made the protector instead 
of a potential destroyer of the State; the frontiers were 
secured; the provinces were admimistered with greater 
care. To secure an adequate supply of civil servants the 
senatorial and equestrian orders were reorganized; the 
new executive included boards of curatores and prae- 
fecti, especially the prefect of the newly formed Prae- 
tornan Guard, and a consilium principrs. By new buildings 
(see, C.g., AHA PACIS, FORUM AUGUSTI), by care for the 
water- and food-supplics (see ANNONA), by creating 
cohorts of vigiles to prevent fire and urban cohorts as a 
police force, Augustus made Rome a worthy capital of 
the Empire. By renovating the State religion and by less 
successful legislation designed to encourage marriage 
and a higher standard of morality Augustus hoped to 
create anew Roman People, the worthy exponents of that 
civilization which it was the great achievement of the 
Empire to spread to the provinces of the West. ‘The 
Gracco-Roman civilization of the Mediterranean now 
became one, but the centre of gravity of the Empire was 
fixed in Italy and the West. Truc, the pendulum was to 
swing gradually eastwards during the next 300 years, and 
the Augustan Empire was radically modified ın constitu- 
tion and finally overrun by the barbarians, but not before 
it had done its grcat work ot romanizing western Europe. 
Therein lics to a great measure the debt which the world 
owes to Augustus and his victory at Actium. Nor could 
Augustus have accomplished his task alone. He owed 
much to friends like Agrippa and Maccenas and not a 
little to writers such as Virgil, Horace, and Livy, who 
made this the Golden Age of Latin literature. 

24. Though it was as peacemaker after the long series 
of civil wars that Augustus derived much of his popu- 
larity, he yct added much to the Empire, but for reasons 
of security rather than from desire for conquest. In the 
East ambitious plans were abandoned, an agreement was 
reached with Parthia, and Galatia was made a province 
(25 0.C.), as was Judaea in A.D. 6. Spain was finally 
pacified and, like Gaul, was reorganized. Local self- 
government was encouraged, the growth of towns fostercd, 
and many colonics were founded. In the north Augustus 
advanced the frontier to the Danube and by the creation 
of a chain of provinces (Ractia, Noricum, Pannonia, 
and Moesia) protected the Balkans from invasion by the 
wild tribes of central Europe. His plan to advance 
beyond the Rhine to the Elbe was finally abandoncd after 
the defeat of Varus, and the Rhine—Danube formed the 
frontier. The fostering of provincial concilia and the 
growth of the imperial cult increasingly gave a sense of 
unity to the Empire. With the frontiers thus secure and 
a stable central government the Mediterranean world 
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enjoyed a new era of industrial advance and widespread 
commerce. 

25. Not the least difficult problem which faced 
Augustus was the succession. His cfforts to secure it in 
the direct line of the Julian house were thwarted by the 
deaths of Marcellus, Gaius Cucsar, and Lucius Caesar. 
At length he made Tiberius co-regent and at his death 
the Empire was handed on without a hitch. The prestige 
of his name and the methods which he had adopted 
determined to a large measure the decisions of his suc- 
cessors. 

26. The rcign of Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) saw the 
political advancement of the Senate at the expense of 
the People, but nevertheless the senatorial admuinistra- 
tion increasingly depended on the will of the princeps. 
The carcer of Sejanus demonstrated the potential power 
of the Praetorian Prefect and Guard. Though the reign 
was marked by the growth of delation and ended ın a 
Terror, the provincial administration was good. Tiberius 
followed the precept of Augustus not to extend the 
Empire beyond its existing boundaries, except that 
Cappadocia was made a province. The interlude of the 
extravagant reign of Gaius (37-41) emphasized the auto- 
cratic tendencies latent ın the Principate. Claudius’ reign 
(41-54) was notable for hts development of the impertal 
civil service, in which freedmen were given greater in- 
fluence, for a more liberal extension of Roman franchise, 
and for an energetic foreign policy which replaced client 
kingdoms by provinces, and added the two Maurctanias 
(42), Britain (43), Lycia (43), and Thrace (46) to the 
Empire. Nero's reign (54-68) might open well under the 
guidance of Seneca and Burrus, but his reconciliation 
with the Senate did not last and he gradually scandalized 
the aristocracy. Disorder followed in the provinces. In 
the Kast Nero adopted a more active policy, which re- 
sulted in a clash with Parthia and the defeat of Paetus at 
Rhandcia (62), although the Armenian problem was 
settled thanks to Corbulo’s display of Koman might. A 
revolt in Britain was led by Boudicca (61); rebellion 
spread through Judaca (66-70), while Vindex revolted in 
Gaul and Galba ın Spain. Stoics, aristocrats, army chiefs, 
and private individuals opposed and hated Nero at home. 
Thus the Julio-Claudian dynasty collapsed amid rebellion 
and civil war, but the constructive work of Augustus and 
Claudius survived the disaster. 


VI. THE FLAVIANS AND ANTONINES (A.D. 69-192) 

27. The ‘Year of the Four Empcrors’ (69) and the 
period of renewed civil war is important for its revelation 
that an Emperor could be made elsewhere than at Rome, 
by the wishes of the armies in the provinces, who recog- 
nized, however, that their nominees were still pretenders 
until approved by the Senate. Galba from Spain was 
accepted by the Praetorian Guard and Senate, but in 69 
the Praetorians acclaimed Otho and killed Galba. ‘The 
Rhine armies, however, proclaimed Vitelius, on whose 
behalf Caecina and Valens defeated Otho’s forces at 
Bedriacum. After Otho’s suicide Vitellius was accepted 
as Emperor, but meantime the eastern legions had declared 
for Vespasian, whose claim was soon accepted on the 
Danube. Vespasian’s cause was led trom Pannonia by 
Antonius Primus, who defeated the Vitellians and cap- 
tured Rome. In 70 Jerusalem was stormed, the rising of 
Civilis on the Rhine and the attempt of Classicus to 
create an Imperium Galliarum were thwarted, and peace 
was re-established. From the confusion there had emerged 
a second Augustus, a restitutor orbis, who restored peace, 
founded a new dynasty, and resumed the task of govern- 
ment. 

28. It was the great achievement of Vespasian (69-79) 
to restore confidence and prosperity, to prevent the 
change of the Principate’s character from civilian to 
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military, and to minimize the risk of renewed civil war 
by founding a dynasty and securing the succession of his 
sons ‘litus (79-81) and Domitian (81-96). Under the 
Flavians there was a marked and increasing advance to- 
wards absolute monarchy, brought about by the example 
set by Vespasian of reviving the censorship and holding 
numerous consulates, and by Domuitian’s acceptance of 
semi-divine honours, even though such measures may 
have been taken primarily to enhance the prestige of the 
upstart dynasty. The Senate, which by the admission of 
more provincials became more representative of the 
Empire, was neglected by Vespasian and slighted by 
Domitian, who relied more on the consilium principis. 
Wise ın the choice of their executive, the Flavians made 
increasing use of equites in place of treedmen. By a pru- 
dent economy Vespasian restored the State finances, 
which withstood Titus’ prodigality and Domitian’s heavy 
expenditure. In forcign pohcy the Flavians aimed at 
strengthening the existing frontiers, particularly by a 
valuable consolidation of the Rhine and Danube limites, 
although the rising power of Dacia was given only a taste 
of Roman might, and an advance was made into Scotland. 
In general the provinces enjoyed a period of uneventful 
prosperity, resting on the restored tranquillity of the 
central government. lhe Flavians had httle to fear from 
Caecina and Antonius Saturninus, but the obstructive 
opposition of Store and Cynic philosophers (see, e.g., 
HELVIDIUS PRISCUS) was irritatyng, while after 88 dis- 
contented senatorial Opposition led to the renewal of 
delation and charges of matestas and to the Reign of 
‘Terror in which Domitian the tyrant perished. 

29. The reins of the ‘Five Good Emperors’, Nerva 
(96-8), Trajan (98-117), Lladrian (117-38), Antoninus 
Pius (138-61), M. Aurelius (161-80), culminated in the 
Indian Summer of the Antonines, that era which Gibbon 
regarded as the happiest known to man. During this 
period the Principate underwent considerable modilica- 
tion. Nerva was chosen as the ‘best citizen’ by the 
Senate, not by the legions, and he found the armies, 
especially the Practonan Guard, diflicult to control, he 
compromised by adoptung a soldier, Trajan, and making 
him co-regent. T'he next three rulers, none of whom had 
a son to succeed him, followed Nerva's example of adopt- 
ing as son and successor a man of tried ability, thus 
averting further crises at their own deaths. Trajan by 
his tolerance won from a grateful Senate the title of 
QOptumus Princeps. Hadrian, by his versatility, by his 
measures for the detence of the Empire and his care for 
its well-being, and above all by his personal activity in 
the provinces, won the respect of soldiers and civilians 
alike and peacefully handed over the reins of government 
to the senator Antoninus Pius, under whose beneficent 
influence the Empire entered upon one of the most secure 
periods of its history, although local self-government 
gradually weakened under the far-reaching paternalism 
of the central government. With the accession of M. 
Aurelius Stoicism was enthroned, and the philosopher 
manfully shouldered the responsibilities thrust upon him, 
But an cra was passing. The joint rule of M. Aurelius 
and L. Verus (161-9) foreshadowed the division of 
imperial power. Further, through danger on the frontiers 
and a devastating plague the Empire was threatened 
with the loss of its margin of security and prospcrity. 
When M. Aurclius, by promoting his son Commodus 
(180~93) to the throne, reverted to the dynastic principle 
uf succession in place of the ‘choice of the best’, it was 
an ill day for the Empire. The moral basis of the Prin- 
apate, emphasized by the recent Emperors, was weakened 
by the misrule and corruption of Commodus. Gradually, 
with the swelling tide of custern religious ideas and with 
the victory of the military over the civilian conception 
of the Principate, the way was paved for the Dominate. 
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30. From Nerva to M. Aurclius the Emperors main- 
tained good relations with the Senate, which by the 
admission of more provincials becarne yet more repre- 
sentative of the Empire. But if it regained some of its 
former prestige, it recovered little of its power, although 
Tacitus might praise Nerva for reconciling libertas and 
principatus. From Hadrian's time the administrative 
civil service, now drawn nearly exclusively from the 
senatorial and equestrian orders, was orgamzed on a 
larger and more rigid scale. Honorific tithes marked 
grudes of cquestrian officials, whose military and civil 
careers were sharply distinguished. Under Hadrian also 
there were important changes in the Roman legal system, 
and here the consilium principis played a leading part. 
he Comitia had died a natural death and its legislative 
functions were superseded by imperial ‘constitutions’, 
which were marked by a spirit of humanity and equity. 
By careful economy and a modest court the Emperors 
were able to be liberal in public expenditure, establishing 
various alimenta and congiurta, endowing education and 
planning public works, although under M. Aurelius the 
fiscus began to feel the strain. 

31. Throughout the provinces urbanization reached 
its widest extent. Under ruling aristocracies of public- 
spirited men, who often spent lavishly to endow and 
maintain their own cities, the municipalities flourished 
as never before, although occasionally the Roman govern- 
ment was forced to limit their hberties in order to main- 
tain public order or to support their finances, which 
sometimes became inadequate under the strain of com- 
pulsory contributions imposed on the local magistrates 
and senators (see LITURGY, CURATOR). The care which 
the Emperors exercised tn the provinces is well illustrated 
by the correspondence between Trajan and Pliny or by 
Hadrian’s thorough tours of inspection. Trajan and his 
three successors, who were all of Spanish or Gallic 
origin, were naturally liberal in granting Roman fran- 
chise. 

32. There were few extensions of the Empire except 
under the warrior prince ‘l'rajan, who after two wars (1o1— 
2, 105-6) defeated Decebalus and annexed Dacia, which 
was quickly romanized. In the East Trajan annexed 
Nabatacan Arabia in ‘lransjordania and advanced over 
the Euphrates to wrest from Parthian control the new 
provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. By 
abandoning his predecessor's eastern conquests Hadrian 
reached a settlement with Parthia, which was temporarily 
upset under M. Aurelius. ‘Thus in gencral Rome still 
held the line of the Euphrates, but the frontier was 
strengthened and straightened. Widespread Jewish 
revolts in 116 were quickly suppressed, while the estab- 
lishment of a Roman colony ın Jerusalem by Hadrian led 
to a second war in Palestine (131-5) and the cyection of 
all Jews from Jerusalem, although Hadrian’s severe terms 
were modified by Antoninus. In Britain various attempts 
were made to secure the frontier: Roman policy led 
to the evacuation of Scotland and the construction of 
Hadrian’s Wall (122-7); another extension of Roman 
influence into Scotland was followed by the establishiment 
of the Antonine Wall (142-3). A greater crisis arose when 
Germanic tribes, the Marcomanni and Quadi, invaded 
the Danubian provinces and even raided north Italy. 
By resolute action M. Aurelius repelled the danger and 
planned to avert its repetition by advancing the frontier 
to the Carpathians and mountains of Bohemia, but after 
his death Commodus abandoned the plan. On the 
Rhine-—Danube fronticr precautions were taken, such as 
the rebuilding in stone of earth forts in Upper Germany 
and Raetia under Hadrian and the construction of an 
advance line under the Antonines. Administrative 
changes included the establishment of Upper and I.ower 
Germany as separate provinces under Ifadrian, the 
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division of Pannonia into two provinces under Trajan 
and of Dacia into two and then three under Hadrian. 

33. Although the Roman army which secured the 
frontiers was as yet unconqucrable, it was undergoing 
many changes. With I ladrian’s system of local recruiting 
it became less mobile and predominantly provincial. 
Only the Practorian Guard retained a latın tradition; 
the provincial soldicrs, although good fighters, had only 
a slight acquaintance with Koman political ideas or 
Graeco-Roman culture, while as a result of the gradual 
separation of military from civil carcers the higher 
officers, who were still mainly of Italian stock, had little 
experience of civil government. 

34. In the latter part of this period the Roman Empire 
attained its highest economic development with the 
peace that reigned throughout Mediterranean lands and 
the extension of the road-system. In agriculture and 
industry the provinces began to outrun Italy. Commerce 
extended beyond the bounds of Empire to Scandinavia, 
overland to China, and through the Indian Ocean to the 
East. Industry and commerce promoted the growth of 
cities, While other new towns grew out of the military 
canaubae. New buildings at Rome, as the Colosscuin, 
Trajyan’s Forum, and the Pantheon, found their coun- 
terparts in the fora, theatres, amphitheatres, baths, 
agueducts, and bridges which now adorned the chief 
provincial cities. Roman = sculpture kept pace with 
architecture, and imperial idcals often conformed to the 
artistic traditions of the provinces. Schools and hb- 
raries exemplificd State mterest in cducation. Literature 
entered upon its Silver Age with the work of Martial 
and Juvenal, of Tacitus, Suctonius, and Quintilian, 
while there was a revival of Greek hterature. Christian 
apologists developed a new branch of hterature, and 
Roman jurisprudence reached its maturity, In every 
sphere, and especially in the religious, provincial mtlu- 
ences spread, and the western stamp which Augustus 
had set upon the Empire gradually became less clear-cut. 
Christianity had taken root in Italy, Africa, and Gaul, 
and was developing that organization which was success- 
fully to challenge the imperial regime. Rome had 1m- 
posed no uniformity of culture, but had allowed the 
provincials to retain their varied customs and institutions. 
The predominantly Latın culture of the West was com- 
plementary to the Mellemsm of the East, But despite 
diversity there was a real feeling of unity, and all looked 
to the Emperor us to a universal Providence by whose 
unremitting care the pax Romana was preserved. ‘[rue, 
some problems, such as the social evils of slavery and the 
pauperization of urban populations or the possibility of a 
wise policy of decentralization and provincial representa- 
tion, were not taken in hand. True, the culture of the 
Empire meant less to the masses in the provinces than 
to the middle and upper classes for whose benefit the 
Empire chiefly existed, while there were many fore- 
shadowings of unhealthy changes to come. Nevertheless, 
the barriers between Rome and the provinces had fallen, 
and in an age of general serenity and good will, when 
men had become more humane, the stability of the 
Empire may well have seemed assured and the ‘Acternitas 
Populi Romani’ more than a pious hope or an empty 
dream. 


VII. COLLAPSE AND RECOVERY (A.D. 193-330) 


35. The death of Commodus ushered 1n a new period 
of civil war. The attempt of Pertinax to co-operate with 
the Senate failed through the renewed mfluence of the 
Praetorian Guard, which auctioned the Empire to Didius 
Julianus. Again, as in A.D. 69, provincial armies put 
forward their candidates for the throne, Clodius Albinus 
in Britain, Pescennius Niger in Syria, and Septimius 
Severus in Pannonia. Severus seized Rome, struck down 
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his rivals, and established a new dynasty. His reign 
(193-211) was marked by the development of the power 
of the equestrian order, the reconstitution of the Prae- 
tonan Guard and the increased power of 1ts prefect, and 
by the creation of the res prvata, but above all by its 
military aspect: the civilian constitution of the Empire 
which Augustus had conceived was set aside. Abandon- 
ing all pretence of co-operation with the Senate, Severus 
openly showed that his authority rested on the support 
of the army. His restoration of order in northern Britain 
was followed by the evacuation of Scotland. In general 
the frontier fortifications were consolidated and the pro- 
vinces were well administered, some being divided into 
two. His son Caracalla (M. Aurelius Antoninus, 211-17) 
developed the military tendencies of the father, and by 
his edict of 212 abolished all distinction between Italians 
and provincials, so that the Empire legally became a 
commonwealth of equal members. But Alamanm and 
Goths were ominously threatening the Danube frontier. 
After Macrinus’ brief reign (217-18), Llagubalus (218-22) 
gave Rome an unwelcome insight into eastern cult, 
oriental pomp, and personal corruption. Alexander 
Severus (221-35), guided by Julia Mamaca, attempted a 
rapprochement with the Senate and gave Rome a few years 
of comparative peace and tranquility. But again the 
military clement tnumphed over the civil, and Alexan- 
der's murder was followed by half a century of military 
anarchy which nearly led to the final collapse of the 
Empire. 

36. Emperors followed one another thick and fast: 
the Thracian peasant Maximinus (235-8), Gordian I, IL, 
Pupienus, Balbinus (238), Gordian 1H (238-44), the 
Arabian Philip (244-9), the Hlynan Decius (249-51), 
Trebonianus Gallus (251-3), the Moor Aemilianus (253), 
and Valerian (253-60). While the armies played the 
game of cemperor-making, the security and unity of the 
Empire were nearly destroyed. In the East the Parthian 
dynasty of the Arsacids was supersedec. by the aggressive 
Sassanidae who overrun Syria (256), captured Valerian 
(259), and invaded Asia Minor, They were checked with 
the help of the caravan city of Palmyra, which under 
Zenobia now proceeded to challenge Roman supremacy 
in the East. In the West a pretender, Postumus, estab- 
lished an independent impertum Galharum, which 1n- 
cluded Spain and Britain. Franks threatened the Lower 
Rhine, Saxon pirates ventured into the English Channel, 
Goths raided the Balkans and the Aegean, Alamanni 
crossed the Rhine and ravaged north Italy as far as 
Ravenna. With the Empire thus cracking and being rent 
asunder under his feet Valerian’s son and successor 
Gallienus (253-68) had also to face a swarm of pretenders 
and rivals, the so-called ‘Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 2). To his 
honour he brought the Empire through the crisis without 
complete disaster and laid the foundations of recovery. 
"The tide was turned by his successors, the Hlynan 
Emperors, Claudius Gothicus (268-70), who repelled the 
Gothic peril, and Aurelian (270-5), who, though evacuat- 
ing Dacia, destroyed Palmyra (273), recovered Gaul, and 
justly earned the title of Restztutor Orbits. The great wall 
which he constructed around Rome was a bulwark of 
defence but also a symbol of the vanishing pax Romana. 
But still the army could not agree to a durable govern- 
ment and elevated a succession of Emperors, many 
Illyrian, who had to fight rivals und barbarians alike: 
Tacitus (275-6), who defeated some Goths in Asia 
Minor, Florianus (276), Probus (276-82), who secured the 
Rhine and Danube frontiers and disposed of the rival 
Bonosus, Carus (282-3), who invaded Mesopotamia, 
Carinus (283-5), and Numerianus (283-4). Out of this 
welter of short-lived Emperors emerged Diocletian, who 
held power for twenty years (284-305) and then volun- 
tarily laid it aside, 
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37. In order to secure the protection of the Empire 
and an unchallenged succession Diocletian divided the 
Empire and imperial power. As joint-Augustus with 
Maximian he established two junior Caesars, Galerius 
and Constantius, who should ultimately succeed. But 
when he insisted on retiring, fresh civil wars followed, 
in which Constantine by his defeat of Maxentius at the 
Milvian Bridge gained the Western Empire (312). In the 
East Licinius won supremacy by defeating Maximinus 
(313), but was defeated by Constantine in 314 and 
decisively again in 324, so that the Empire, West and 
East, was Once more united under a resolute ruler. But the 
centre of gravity was shifting castwards. ‘The barbarian 
invasions had left Emperors little ume to spend in Rome, 
and Diocletian had set up his court at Nicomedia in 
Bithyma. Finally, by 330, Constantine had established at 
Byzantium a new capital and Christian city, Constanti- 
nople or East Rome. 

38. The Principate was dead; the military had 
triumphed over the civil aspect. Further, the basis of 
imperial authority had collapsed and a new sanction 
must be found. Eastern ideas of the king as the viceregent 
of heavenly authority were introduced. Thus Aurelian 
brought back to Rome the Persian worship of the 
Unconquered Sun, and Diocletian regarded himscelf as 
Jovius the earthly representative of Jupiter. ‘he climax 
came when Constantine took Christianity (q.v.) into 
partnership with the Empire. The long period of persecu- 
tion was ended and the struggle, which had gradually 
assumed the form of State against Church rather than 
pagan against Christian, was resolved with Constantine 
reigning as the carthly representative of the Christians’ 
God; thus the way was prepared for a reconciliation be- 
tween the Christian Church and the culture of the ancient 
world. Further, the outward form of imperial autho- 
rity changed no less than its basis, which was legally 
autocratic after 282, when Carus dispensed with the 
theory that his power derived from the Senate. In title 
dominus replaced princeps. Aurelian (dominus et deus) 
introduced the pomp of oriental absolutism, while Dio- 
cletian and Constantine elaborated a court ceremonial in 
which the ‘sacred’ person of the Emperor, arrayed in 
diudem, purple, and gold, dernanded prostration on the 
part of those admitted to audience. The consilium prin- 
apis became a sacrum consistorium. The old republican 
magistracies cither died out or were divested of all 
executive authority. The Senate survived with undimmed 
prestige, but its authority was reduced to that of a local 
town council. Under Diocletian military were separated 
from civilian offices, and unde: Constantine the senatorial 
and equestrian orders united. Provincial administration 
was profoundly modified: the number of provinces rose 
to 70 and ultumatcly to 116, the Empire was grouped nto 
prefectures and dioceses, and the officials (praesides, 
vicarii, praefecti praetorio, etc.) accordingly increased. 
Municipal patriotism and self-government declined, 
owing to impoverishment, financial pressure, and the 
growth of bureaucracy, so that under Constantine the 
curiales became a hereditary caste and the attempt to 
avoid office and its crushing responsibilities was checked 
hy State action. ‘l'hanks to the military reforms of Dio- 
cletian and Constantine with frontier forces (limitanei) 
and mobile reserves (comitatenses), the Roman army, 
although profoundly changed, still guarded the frontiers 
and kept the barbarians at arm’s length. But this security 
was bought at a price. The great increase of the army 
and the civil service strained both the manpower 
of the Empire and its financial resources almost to 
breaking-pomt: the situation was met by far-reaching 
economic reforms which involved considerable re- 
striction of personal liberty of movement and employ- 
ment. 
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39. The mid third century witnessed an economic 
as well as a political collapse. Risıng costs of government 
led to depreciation of the coinage and the extension of 
a system of requisitions and compulsory labour. The 
monetary system was undermined and was partially 
replaced by payments in kind, although the improve- 
ment of the coinage under Diocletian and Constantine 
led to a slow revival of confidence and a gradual restora- 
tion of a money economy: a sound gold and silver cur- 
rency was established. A new taxation system (amnona; 
indictio) was developed by Diocletian to remedy the 
injustices of the arbitrary requisitions which had become 
more common during the preceding upheavals, while he 
also extended the system of compulsory corporate re- 
sponsibility for the collection of taxes and for the per- 
formance of other services. Gradually various industrial 
and commercial guilds were converted into hereditary 
castes in an atlempt to maintain the economic hfe of the 
Empire, which had declined seriously in the third cen- 
tury as a result of civil wars and barbarian invasions, 
increasing difiicultics of communication, and above all 
the general sense of insecurity and lack of confidence. Not 
all parts of the Empire declined as rapidly as did some, 
but industry, especially in the west, suffered severely and 
the total cultivated area and the size of the towns 
gradually diminished. Finally, through the growth of 
latifundia, some landed gentry in their fortified villas 
could live securely and at ease in a manner which fore- 
shadowed medieval feudalism, but the tenants (coloni) on 
the large estates had gradually to surrender their hberty 
of movement und sank to a state of serfdom which 
received legal recognition under Con .tentine. 

40. Social life declined in the towns and flourished 
rather among the country aristocracy. The State educa- 
tional institutions were not neglected, and letters received 
some encouragement. After the third-century collapse 
both Latin and Greek hterature enjoyed a mild revival, 
while Christian literature showed real vigour. Sculpture 
declined, but architecture maintained a technically high 
level, and the way was paved for the transition to ‘late 
classical’ art. Neoplatonism and Mithraism strove with 
Christianity for the allegiance of men, while in the 
countryside paganism still flourished. But the future 
lay with Christianity (despite Donatist and Anan con- 
troversies), and when Constantine, a Roman Emperor, 
presided at the Council of Christian bishops at Nicaea in 
325 un era in man’s history was ended and the threshold 
of the Middle Ages was revealed. 

41. Diocletian and Constantine had buttressed up the 
Empire, and their organization of the State and its ad- 
ministration was not much altered by their successors. 
But Constantine’s unerring insight in founding a new 
Christian capital in partibus Ortentis could not secure the 
unity of the whole. After his death and renewed civil war 
the empire was temporurily reunited under Constantius 
and Julian, whose reign witnessed a reaction of paganism 
against Christianity, and again under Theodosius I (395), 
whose sons, theoretically joint-rulers of a single Empire, 
were in practice monarchs of East and West with equal 
rights; andso it continued for another century, an Emperor 
usually being succeeded by his eldest son. The de facto 
division was emphasized by the existence of two senutes, 
with hereditary membership, although individual senators 
in the East did not in general gain the extreme wealth 
and vast Janded estates enjoyed by many of those in the 
West. The latter numbered some 2,000, and these landed 
nobles, whose power was increased by the nurncrous 
smaller men who attached themselves to them in times of 
invasion, civil war, and economic difficulty, exercised a 
feudal sway. Economic and social developments increased 
the hardships of the curials, of the workers in their trade 
guilds and state-factories who by law could not change 
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their work, and of the colont and other agricultural 
labourers, A rigid state control dominated an economy 
that was theoretically based upon private enterprise. 
Ilowever, among the wealthy, culture survived and even 
flourished: a revival of letters took place among the pagan 
nobles of Rome, guided by Symmachus, and Rome’s 
last great historian, Ammianus, flourished. Further, the 
Church attracted many of the most powerful thinkers: 
Ambrose, Jcrome, Hilary, Augustine, and, in the East, 
Athanasius, John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
Basil. And the Church, a very different body from the 
persecuted sect of the days before Constantine, proved in 
some respects more adaptable than the State. Although 
at first weakened by heresies, and by monasticism until 
this way of life was officially regulated, 1t began to com- 
pete with the State for the service of the educated and 
well-born. A prosperous and powerful Church gradually 
changed the social balance of the Empire. Bishops might 
on occasion organize military resistance to the barbarian 
attacks; they might also seek to convert those federate 
barbarians who scttled within the Empue, thus helping 
in some degree to romanize them. 

42. In the East the Byzantine Empire survived until 
the Mohammedan capture of Constantinople in 1453. It 
was enabled to ward ofl the pressure of Persians, Huns, 
and Goths, and later of Avars, Bulgars, and Arabs, 
thanks to the impregnability of the capital, the reserves 
of military manpower that Asia Minor provided, a 
generally efficient administrative machinery, and fewer 
economuc tensions than existed in the West. If its culture 
became predominantly Greek, it at any rate produced two 
of the greatest monuments of Roman law in the codes of 
Theodosius IT and Justinian. East Rorne was in fact the 
direct continuation of the Roman Empire, and to its 
resolute resistance to the storms of barbarism the modern 
world owes the preservation of the legacy of the ancient 
world since much classical literature was continuously 
studied and thus survived. 

The West, separated from the East, could not long 
survive the storm of barbarian invasion. Picts, Scots, and 
Saxons overran Britain which the Romans were no longer 
able to protect and had to leave to its fate. The main 
German invasions came in waves. First, the Visigoths, 
fleeing before the Huns, defeated Valens at Adrianople 
(378), and ultimately, with the Burgundians, occupied 
the larger part of Gaul as federates, until in 475 Euric in 
south-west Gaul became independent of the Roman 
government. A second wave of Vandals, Suchi, and Alanı 
crossed the Rhine tn 406; after settling in Spain, some 
passed on to Africa where they captured Curthage (439) 
and established a scparate State, thus cutting the Medi- 
terranean in two. A third wave followed the collapse of 
Attila’s Empire (453): Ostrogoths settled in Pannonia and 
threatened Italy. In 410 the Visigoth Alaric had sacked 
Rome, and although the threat from Attila was averted in 
452, Rome was again raided and plundered by the Vandal 
Guaeseric in 455. Then the German Odoacer advanced 
and deposed Romulus Augustulus in 476, but although 
he became master of Rome and in effect its king, he yet 
acknowledged the authority of the Empcror at Constanti- 
nople. Soon, in 493, Odoacer was overthrown by Thco- 
doric who established the Ostrogothic kingdom ın Italy, 
but he too recognized the authority of the Eastern 
emperors. Conditions naturally varicd in the different 
parts of the West which the Germans, whether federates 
or independent, had partitioned and occupied, yet the 
whole picture was not completely changed: the Roman 
population, which was barred from military service and 
from intermarriage with the barbarians, was still subject 
to Roman law and toa Roman civil administration. Roman 
rule in the West might be ended, but the survival of 
Roman law and the Latin tongue, the Roman Church, 


and the Holy Roman Empire continued to demonstrate 
the indestructibility of the Roman tradition. 
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penod until the Gracchan revolution. W. Drumann, Geschichte Roms 
in seinem Ubergange von der republikanischen zur monarchischen Ver- 
fassung, i—vi, 2nd ed. by P. Groebe (199919020); 

Transition to Empire: F. B. Marsh, The Founding of the Roman 
Empire? (1927). T. Rice Holmes, The Architect of the Roman Impire 

2 vols., 1928, 1931). R. Syme, The Roman Revolution’ (1952). 


ROMAN EMPIRE. General. J. B. Bury, A History of the Roman 
Empire from tts Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius (6th 
impression, 1913). M. P. Nilsson, Imperial Rome (1926). J. Wells 
and R. H. Harrow, A Short History of the Roman Empire to the Death 
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a Marcus Aurelius (1931). F Millar, T'he Roman Empire and ats 
eyghbours (1907). M. Grant, The Climax of Rome (1968). R. Mac- 
Mullen, Enemies of the Roman Order (U.S.A. 1966) 

E. Albertans, L'Empire romain’ (1939). L. Homo, L'Empire romain 
(1925) P. Petit, La Pax romaime (1967) 

H. Dessau, Geschichte der rémuschen Kaiserzeit (vols. J, I, 1, ii, 
1924-30) A. von Domaszewski, (resch. der rom. Kaner’ (1922). 
A Passerim, Linee di storia romana nell'età unpertale (1949) 5. 
Mazzerino, Trattato di storia romana IT (1956). 

The Provinces. Mommsen, The Provinces of the Raman Empire from 
Caesar to [hocletian (ngl ‘Transl , reprinted 1909). V. Chapot, The 
Roman World (Engl. ‘Transl 1928). J. S. Reid, The Muntetpalities of 
the Roman Empire (191 X F. F. Abbott and A. C Johnson, Mumetpal 
Adnumstrauion in the Roman Empire (1926). A. H. M Jones, The 
Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (1939), The Greek City (1940). 
G. IH. Stevenson, Roman Provincial Adminstration ll the Age of the 
sintonimnes (1939). 

The Later Empire. E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (ed. by ). B Bury, 7 vols , 1890 1900) A. 11 M. Jones, The 
Later Roman Empire, 284 602 (3 vols, 1904), The Decline of the 
Ancient World (1966) J. B. Dury, Fitstory of the Later Roman Empire 
(AD 495- 565) (1923). F. Lot, The End of the cincient World (Engl. 
"Transl 1931). F.W. Walbank, The Areful Revolution (190g). J. Vogt, 
The Decline of Rome (1967). S. Mazzanno, The End of the Anctent 
World (1967). O. Seeckh, Geschuhte des Untervangs der antiken 
W elt (6 vols., 1895-1921). E Sten, Histoire du Bas-Empue (28 4-476), 
ed J R Palanque (2 vols, 1959). A. Dopsch, The Economic and 
Social Foundations of Furopean Giorilizution (engl. Transl. 1938). J. B. 
Rury, The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians (1928) k. Lot, Les in- 
vasions germaniques (1935). Cambridge Medieval History, vols 1, u 
(1911-13), 1V, The Byzantine ISmpne (1905) Bysantin (1944), edited 
by N. H. Baynes and H. St. L. B Moss C N. Cochrane, Chrisr- 
sanity and Classical Culture (1940). The Gonflict between Paganism and 
Clortianity in the Fourth Century (1963), edited by A Momighano. 


CONSTITUTIONAL, ETC. A. H J. Greenidge, Roman Public 
Life (1901). LL Homo, Roman Political Institutions (Engl. ‘Cransl. 
19:9). Momnisen, Romisches Staatsrecht (3 vols., 1881-4); Romasches 
Srrafpecht (1899) J. Marquardt, Romusche Staatsvcrivaltuny (3 vol». 
mkrto5) French translation of Mommeen and Marquardt, Manuel 
des antiquites romaines (19 vols , 189071907): 1770, Le Deartt public 
romain, vil, IX, L'Organisation de empire romain, x, L’ Organisation 
financiere, X1, 2. Organtation militane, x1, xmi, Le Culte, xiv, xv, La 
bac privee des Romain, xvi, Noteces du droit romain, avn- xix, Le 
Drow penal romain. Ù. Meyer, Rémscher Staat und Staatsgedanke 
0901). © de Martino, Storia della costituzione romana i-v (1958—07). 
YO R S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman Republi, 2 vols. 
and Suppl. Go51 60) Jo Ciook, Law and lafe of Rome (1967). D. 
karl, The Moral and Polttical Tradition of Rome (1967). M. Gelzer, 
The Roman Nolality (1969). 

Sve abo under SLNAIL, COMITIA, PRINCFPS, CONSUL, TIUBUS, CITIZEN- 
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KCONOMIC AND SOCTAL. An Economic Surmy of Ancient 
Rome, edited by ‘Tl. Frank (5 vols., U 5 A ) 1, Rome and Italy of the Re- 
public, by T. Frank (1933); 0, Roman Egypt, by A.C Johnson 1940); 
m, Roman Britain, Span, Sicily and Gaul, by R. G. Collingwood, 
J J van Nostrand, V. Scramuzza, and A. Grenier (1937), 1v, Roman 
ljica, Svrta, Greece and Asta, bv R. M. laywood, b M. Iletchel- 
hem, J. A O Larsen, and T. R S. Hroughton (1938), v, Rome and 
Haly of the Empire, by ‘V. Frank (1940); General Index (1940) 

M Rostovtzell, The Socal and Economic History of the Roman 
Fmpoe’ (1957) T. Fiank, An Economie History of Rome? (UL A. 
1927) M. P. Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman 
hmpue? (1920) Cambridge Econom History of ore 1, n (1942-542). 

M Giant, The World of Rome (1900). W. Warde Fowler, Social 
Life at Rome m the Age of Cicero (1909). The British Museum Guide 
illustrating Grech and Roman Life 1.. Friedlander, Roman Life and 
Manners under the Early Empire (Engl. ‘Transl. oi 7th edition, 4 vols , 
1908-1y, new rth German edition, 4 vols , 1921-3). 5. Dill, Roman 
Society fom Nero to M Aurelius’ (1g05), Roman Society m the last 
contiay of the Western Empire (1899). A. Gremer, The Roman Spirit 
Urngl Fransi 1926). J Carcopino, Daily Lifer Ancient Rome (1940). 
LEP Vo Balsdon, Life and Leisure in Ancient Rome (1969). 

Three small introductory books are M Cary and ‘I’. J. Haarhoff, 
Lift and Thought in the Greek and Roman World (1940); R. W. Moore, 
The Roman Commonwealth (1942), and H., Grose-llodge, Roman 
Fano ana (1944), 

See also S.v. AGRICULTURF, COMMERCT, INDUSTRY, etc. 


WORKS OF A GENERAL CHARACTER. 4 Companion to 
Latin Studies, edited by J. E. Sandys? (1921). H. Stuart Jones, 
Companion to Reman History (1912). 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES. Full bibhographies are contained in CAH. 
These may be supplemented by the annual publication 1." Année 
Plulolugique. H. H. S. 


ROME (Torocraruy). The Tiber valley at Romc is a 
deep trough, from 4 to 14 miles wide, cut into the soft 
tufa floor of the river’s lower basin. The edges of the 
trough are formed by steep weathered cliffs, seamed and 
even isolated by tributary streams. Thus were formed 
the famous hills of Rome, the Capitol, Palatine, and 
Aventine being cut off from the main hinterland, the 
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Caelian, Oppian, Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal as 
flat-topped spurs. On the vallcy floor itself the river 
meanders ın an S-shaped curve, the northern or upper 
twist containing the flat and mephitic Campus Martius 
and skirting the Vatican plain, the southern curve skirt- 
ing the Capıtol, Forum Boarium, and Aventine, and 
enclosing Transtibertm, a smaller plain at the foot of the 
Janiculan ridge. Just below the middle of the S-curve 
the river runs shallow and divides at Tiber island, tradi- 
tionally erected by man upon a natural basis. The ford 
so made has no tellow between Rome and the sea, or 
for many miles upstream. Thus, while hills and spurs 
provided the natural strongholds beloved by primitive 
communities, traftic across the heavily populated Latian 
plain concentrated at the Tiber ford, the key to Rome’s 
predominance. 

2. Archacology attests widespread primitive settle- 
ments on the Palatine, Esquiline, and Quirinal (qq.v.), 
associated with grave-poods going back to the ninth cen- 
tury D.C. linportant cemeteries crowded the edges of the 
marshy valley of the Forum Romanum (q.v.), where burials 
cease by the sixth century B.C., attesting the synoccism 
brought about by the kings and coincident with the drain- 
ing of the valley by the cloaca maxima (q.v.) and the 
creation of the forum market-place. The Wall of Servius 
(q.v.) on the Viminal, and cliffs clsewhere, made Rome a 
great promontory fortress comparable with Vei or Ardea, 
while the pons sublictus supplanted the ford. Regal 
ambition made a sacred acropolis of the Capitol, royal 
acres of the Campus Marttus, a religious centre of the 
Aventine, with temple of Diana and armilustrium, and 
a circus (q.v.) of the Velabrum. The Republic kept the 
monuments, made of the Campus Martius a traning- 
ground, and gradually concentrated civic activities in the 
Forum. The Palatine became a residential centre. Mar- 
kets lined the Tiber bank, near the bridge and in touch 
with river-traffic, or clustered behind the Forum, whence 
State buildings gradually ousted them. ‘The city became 
crowded, especially in the valleys which formed the 
irregular arterial routes, and as carly as the third century 
B.C. tenement houses, which were to become a feature of 
the capital, attest the overcrowding and squalor which 
beset the narrow thoroughfares, such as the Vicus Tuscus, 
Vicus Jugarws, or Subura. Civic pride and family ambi- 
tion carly endowed innumerable temples. The city wall 
was erected c. 378 D.C., enclosing the Quattuor Regiones 
(see REGIO); aqueducts (q.v.) came later, in 312, 272, and 
144 B.C.; quays, new ‘Tiber bridges, hasifcac, and porti- 
coes later sull, as in the great outburst of building 
activity in 184-176 B.C. Sulla was the first of the great 
dictators or principes to systematize large areas, linking 
the Forum and Capito) as an architectural unit by means 
of the Tabularium (q.v. 1). Pompey set a new fashion m 
theatres and porticocs, by the famous group of buildings 
centred upon his theatre and Hecatostvion; while of 
Julius Caesar’s grandiose schemes, including ‘Tiber 
diversion (Cic. Att. 13. 33), only the Forum Iuhum (q.v.) 
remains, though such buildings as the basilica Julia and 
the Saepta (q.v.) were finished by Augustus. 

3. Thus the monumental centres of the City had been 
determined by the Republic upon a basis inherited from 
the kings. Their surviving outward form, however, owes 
far more to the Emperors, whose rebuildings or additions 
transformed or eclipsed the older monuments. Augustus 
built a new Forum Augustum (q.v.), novel in form and 
dedication, a modest palace on the Palatine, associated 
with the temple of Apollo, and three new aqucducts 
(q.v.), while many new monuments in the Campus (q.v.), 
including the Mausoleum, were erected by him or by 
his viri triumphales. it may be claimed that in the 
Campus he and Agrippa rivalled Pompey. Studied 
attention was paid to the archaic cult buildings of the 
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Forum Romanum, in harmony with the religious 
revival, while the city was divided into fourteen new 
regiones (q.v.). The contributions of ‘Tiberius, the Castra 
Praetorta on the outskirts of the Viminal and the Domus 
Tiberiana on the Palatine (q.v.), are curiously significant 
of his policy; while the freak building-schemes of Gaius 
reflect that disregard of public feeling which cost him his 
hfe. The only lasting building of Gaius, the Circus (q.v.) 
in Transtibertm, was to fix through the martyrs the 
centre of Christianity. The effect of all these building- 
schemes wus to drive the residential quarters off the 
Palatine to the villas and parks of the Quirinal, Pincian, 
and Aventine. To supply these higher sites, Claudius 
built two sumptuous aqueducts. Nero’s parkland palace 
(S.V. DOMUS AUREA) attests his Hellenistic tastes, as do his 
Colossus and monumental Via Sacra (q.v.), the sole street 
in Rome comparable with the great colonnaded streets 
of the Roman East or the newer imperial cities of the 
West. His Baths and Gymnasium are more to Roman 
taste. The Flavians spent much energy in romanizing 
the creations of the tupavvos, the Colosseum (q.v.), Forum 
Vespasiani (q.v.), and Baths of ‘Titus taking their place. 
Nerva's Forum Transitorium 1s a curious essay in the 
monumental approach, linking Forum Romanum and 
Subura. Trajan’s Thermae finally blotted out the Domus 
Aurea, while his monumental Forum (q.v.) and market 
represent the impact of the Syrian Apollodorus upon 
Roman taste—‘in Tiberim defluxit Orontes!’ The Aqua 
Traiana (s.v. AQUEDUCTS) was the first good watcr-supply 
in Transtiberim. Hadrian replaced the vestibule ot the 
Domus Aurea by the temple of Venus and Rome, erected 
a new Mausoleum and the pons Aelius, and rebuilt the 
Pantheon and Baths of Agrippa in the Campus. 

4. Then followed a pause in building activities: the 
Antonines could afford to live upon the prestige of their 
predecessors, adding only triumphal monuments and 
temples of the Divi. Later building-schemes, apart from 
repairs, take the form of isolated monumental buildings, 
chiefly of utility. Aurelian’s Templum Solis is the one 
notable religious building. The typical erections are the 
great Thermae. But the policy of the Sever: is illustrated 
by their vast extension of the imperial palace on the 
Palatine (q.v.), with ornamental facade (see SEPTIZODIUM) 
on Via Appia, and the Castra Equitum Singularium on the 
Caelian. It is significant for the overcrowding in the 
City, as well as for the urgent need of cleanliness, that 
the sites for the great Baths had to be sought on the 
fringe, Caracalla picking the low ground outside Porta 
Capena, Diocletian selecting the Viminal, Constantine 
choosing the Quirinal. Great fires offered the only 
chance of rebuilding in the older regions: thus, the 
Thermae Alexandrinae were an enlargement of Nero’s 
Baths in the Campus, while the hre of Carmus m 284 
created space for the basilica of Maxentius, the noblest 
experiment in vaulting in the ancient world. The city 
had now reached the climax of its development, and it 1s 
significant that Aurehan had ayain ringed it with a 
defensive wall (see WALL OF AURELIAN). Furthcr changes 
belong to the medieval topography. 


Platner-~Ashby, Topog. Dict. (1929), Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome i, 114 
1968); C Hulsen and Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Roms 
4 vols., 1871-1906): R. Lanciamt, Ruins and Excavations of Ancaent 

ome (1897); Forma Urbis Romae (1893-1901); G. Lugli, J monu- 

menti antichi di Roma e del suburbio (vols. i~n, 1931-8; Engl. Transl., 
The Classical Monuments of Rome, vol 1, vol. 1 1 now superseded 
by Roma antica, If Centro Monumentale (1946)), Lugli, Fontes 1=v; 
O. Gilbert, Tupographıe der Stadt Rom (1883-5); I.. Homo, Rome 
imperiale et urbanisme dans l'antiquité (1951); È Cyerstad, Early 
Rome ı—iv (1953—67); D. R. Dudley, Urbs Roma (19067), a source book 
of translated texts. L A. R., F. C. 


ROMULUS and REMUS, mythical founders of Rome. 
Their legend, though probably as old as the late fourth 
century B.C. in one form or another (the Ogulnii dedi- 
cated a statue of the she-wolf with the twins in 296 B.C., 
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Livy 10. 23. 12; see further J. Carcopino, La Louve du 
Capıtole), cannot be very old nor contain any popular 
element, unless it be the almost universal one of the ex- 
posed children who rise to a great position. The name 
of Romulus means simply ‘Roman’, cf. the two forms 
Sicanus and Siculus; Remus (who in the Latin tradition 
replaces the Rhomos of most Greek authors), if not a 
back-formation from local place-names such us Remuri- 
nus ager, Remona (Iestus, 344. 25 and 345. 10 Lindsay), 
is possibly formed from Roma by false analogy with such 
doublets as Képxupa, Corcyra, where the o is short. The 
part played by a god in begetting children is against all 
provably Italian tradition; the entire story moves on 
purely Greck lines, and the idea of having an cponym 
whose name explains that of a city is itself Greek. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that the legend was shaped by 
someone well acquainted with Roman topography and 
having a not inconsiderable knowledge of Roman religion 
and custom; contrast the older stories preserved, e.g., 
in Festus, 326. 28 ff. 

In its normal form (Livy 1. 3. 10 ff.; Dion. Ial. Ant. 
Rom. 1. 76. 1 fF.; Plut. Rom. 3 ff; more in Carter, 
Roscher’s Lexikon iv. 174. 14 ff., which article is an 
excellent summary of the whole matter, with relevant 
literature) the story runs thus. Numitor, king of Alba 
Longa, had a younger brother Amulius who deposed him. 
‘lo prevent the rise of avengers he made Numitor’s 
daughter, R(h)ea Silvia, a Vestal Virgin (q.v.). But she 
was violated by Mars himself, and bore twins. Amultus, 
who had imprisoned her, ordered the infants to be 
thrown into the Tiber. ‘The river was in flood, and the 
receptacle in which they had been placed drifted ashore 
near the Ficus Ruminalis. There a she-wolf (Plut. Rom. 
4 adds a woodpecker, both being sacred to Mars) tended 
and suckled them, until they were found by Iaustulus, 
the royal herdsman (probably a by-form of Faunus, q.v.). 
He and his wife Acca Larentia (q v.) brought them up as 
their own; they increased mightily ir. strength and bold- 
ness, and became leaders of the young men in daring 
exploits. In one of these Remus was captured and brouglit 
before Numitor; Romulus came to the rescue, the rela- 
tionship was made known, they rose together against 
Amulius, killed htm, and made Numitor king agun. The 
twins then founded a city of their own on the site of 
Rome, beginning with a settlement on the Palatine; 
Romulus walled 1t, and he or his heutenant Celer killed 
Remus for leaping over the walls. He opened an asylum 
on the Capitol for all fugitives, and got wives foir them by 
stealing wornen from the Sahbines, whom he invited to 
a festival. After a successful reign of some forty years he 
mysteriously vanished in a storm at Goat's Marsh and 
became the god Quirinus (q.v.), one of the most obvious 
Greek touches in the whole story. 


For recent discussion see C. J. Classen, Fist. 1964, 447 a ji 
1 t, 


ROMULUS AUGUSTULUS, commonly known as 
the last Roman Emperor of the West (a.D. 475-6), was in 
fact a usurper and was not recognized in the East. He 
owes his diminutive name to the fact that he was still 
a child when his father, the patrician Orestes, elevated 
him at Ravenna (475). But Orestes was overthrown and 
killed by Odoacer (q.v.), who deposed Romulus, spared 
him because of his youth, and sent him to live on a pen- 
sion in Campania. Iis subsequent fate is unknown. 

E. A.T. 


ROSALIA or ROSARIA (generally neut. plur., occa- 
sionally fem. sing., plur, Rosaliae). The Romans were 
extravagantly fond of roses and used them especially on 
all manner of festal occasions, at banquets both official 
(e.g. Act. Arval. ccv, 13 Henzen) and private (e.g. 
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Martial 9. 93. 5). It is therefore not remarkable that a 
feast of roses was a common event, although it never 
became a fixed public festival, except locally. The best- 
known occasions of this sort were commemorations of 
the dead, also culled dies rosationis, when presumably 
the members of the family met at the grave and decked 
it with roses. Violets were also used, hence uiolatio, 
dies urolares or utolae (see A. de-Marchi, Culto privato dt 
Roma antica 1 (1896), 201). But quite apart from this, 
feasts of roses are recorded in a number of documents, 
none eurlier than Domitian, at Capua on 5 May, ut Rome 
on 23 May (‘macellus rosa [sic] sumat’, Philocalus) and 
21 May, at Pergamum on 24-6 May, and at various 
places ın northern Italy and central Europe on dates 
ranging from about 1 June to the middle of July; in 
other words, at the time of year when roses were to be 
had abundantly. ‘There is no reason to suppose that all 
these developed out of the cult of the dead; rather is the 
reverse true, that the honours done in this manner to 
the dead were a particular case of inviting them to a 
feast or other entertainment at which the survivors were 
ulso present, or simply a development of the custom, 
common in antiquity as now, of decking graves with 
flowers, cf. Nilsson, op. cit. infra, 130. 

An interesting instance is the Rosalae signorum in 
the calendar of Dura-luropos which has the entry pridie 
kal. Lumas ob rosalias signorum supplicatio. It seems prob- 
able that on that occasion the standards (q.v.) were 
parlanded with roses. See A. S. Hoey in Harv. Theol. 
Rev. 1937, 15 ft. 


M P. Nilson, ‘Das Rosentest’, Berwäge zur Relynonsurssenschaft u 
(1914-15), 134tl. lL. J R. 


ROSCIUS (1, PW’ 7), Srxtus, son of a well-connected 
man of Ameria. The father was killed in &1 D.C , and two 
ri latıves, wded by Sulla's freedman Chrysoponus (q.v.), 
conspired to enter his name in the proscription lists and 
divide his property, finally (in 80) accusing his son of the 
murder. Roscias had many nobile patrons, including 
adfines of Sulla; but his detence, involving an attack on 
Chrysugonus, might be resented by Sulla, and so they 
did not venture to speak tor him. The main speech was 
entrusted—as his first major case—to young Cicero, who 
mide it an Optimate manifesto, powerfully contrasting 
the good fiuth and present impotence of the nobles with 
the irresponsible power of the freedman. Sulla, who 
ecnuinely wished to restore the traditional oligarchy, 
upparently realized that he must support them: Ciccro 
won his case and nothing further is heard of Chrysogonus. 

Cicero, S. Ruse. elm, E. Badian, Foren Clientelae (1958), AO: 


ROSCIUS (2, PIP 22) OTHO, Lucs, as tribune in 67 
n.C. opposed Gabinius (q.v. 2) and tried to gain the sup- 
port of the eguites for the Optimates by restoring their 
usht to the lirst fourteen rows in the theatre—a measure 
that was unpopular with the plebs. itis not known when 
the right had first been introduced and when abolished; 
hut it was now probably extended to all men of ‘eques- 
tuan’ status. E. B. 


ROSCIUS (3, PW 16) GALLUS, Quintus, from Solo- 
nium in the ager Lanuvtnus (Cic. Div. 1. 79; cf. Nat. D. 
1. 79 and 82), the famous actor, was of free birth, being 
brother-in-law to Quinctius (Qutnct. 77). Sulla made him 
a knight (Macrob. Sat. 3. 14. 3). Handsome in person 
(Arch. 17), he had a squint (Nat. D. 1. 79) and wore 
a mask (De Or. 3. 221). Time moderated his natural 
vivacity (ibid. 1. 254; Leg. 1. 11); supreme in comedy, he 
also played tragic parts (De Or. 3. 102). His name became 
typical for a consummate artist (Brut. 290; De Or. 1. 
130, 258), his popularity being prodigious (Arch. 17). 
His earnings were enormous (Pliny, HN 7. 128; Cic. 
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Q Rosc. 23). Ele was on intimate relations with Catulus 
(Nat. D. 1. 79), Sulla (Plut. Sulla 36), and Cicero, to 
whom he gave his first important briet (Quinct. 77), 81 
B.C., and who later (in the QRosc.) defended him in a 
private suit. Cicero mentions his death as recent in 62 
n.c. (Arch. 17). G C.R. 


ROSTRA. The carlest rostra, or spcaker’s platform, 
at Rorne lay on the south side ot the augurally constituted 
comitium (q.v.); it existed in 338 B.C. when 1t was adorned 
with the prows (rostra) of ships captured from Antium, 
later with statues and a sundial. "This platform 1s long, 
with a straight front, associated with the second level of 
the comutium. When rebuilt, probably by Sulla (FRS 
1922, 21 ff.), it had a curved front. Caesar planned new 
rostra completed in 44 ».C. at the west end of the Forum. 
The Augustan rostra, which meorporated the Julian core, 
consists of two parts: the curved steps ol access on the 
west, the so-called hernicycle, and the rectangular plat- 
form which was faced with marble and decorated with 
bronze prows. The Augustan rostra were called the rustra 
vetera ın contrast with the front of the podium of the 
Temple of Divus Jubus (29 n.c.), also treated as rostra 
(Frontin. Ag. 129; Dio Cass. 56. 34) with ships’ prows 
from Actium. A rough northward extension of the 
Augustan rostra of about A.D. 470 commemorates a naval 
victory over Vandals (Röm. Mitt. 1895, 59). 


G. Lugli, Roma antica (1946), 140 fl.; Nash, Pict Dict. Rome 1. 
270 fi. 1. A. R., D E.S. 


ROXANE (the name may be connected with the hill- 
state of Roshan), daughter of the Bactrian baron Oxyartes, 
was married in 327 to Alexander, who hoped thus to 
reconcile the great barons of the north-eastern marches. 
Beyond the story that after Alexander's death she 
murdered his other wife Barsine (Stateira), little is heard 
of her; her son Alexander IV was born alter Alexunder’s 
death, and she and the boy became pawns 1n the wars 
of the Successors till Cassander murdered thern both. 
In Greek and Bactrian legend, however, she became a 
daughter of Darius LII and ancestress, through her 
(supposed) daughter Apama, of the Seleucid and Euthy- 
demid dynasties. 


Berve, Alexanderreich ii. 4.46. w W.T. 


RUBELLIUS (1, PW’ 2) BLANDUS, from Tibur, as 
the first eques to teach rhetoric, marked the rise in pro- 
fessional ‘status (Sen. Comtrov. 2, praef. 5). He trained 
Papinus Fabianus who in tum taught the Younger 
Seneca. He is perhaps the historian cited by Servius on 
Verg. G. 1. 103. 

Schanz- Hous, § 336. g, no. 17. 


RUBELLIUS (2, PIV 5) BLANDUS, Gats, grandson 
of the above, consul suffectus A.D. 18, married Julia 
daughter of 'liberrus’ son Drusus in a.b. 33 (Tac. Ann. 
6. 27. 1). If Juvenal is to be trusted (Sat. 8. 39 f.), he had 
a son of the same name. For his son Rubellius (q.v. 3) 
Plautus see Tac. Ann. 14. 22 and 57-9. M.S. S. 


RUBELLIUS (3, PW 8) PLAUTUS, son of C. Rubel- 
lius (q.v. 2) Blandus and Julia the granddaughter of the 
Emperor ‘liberius, was an adherent to Stoicism, Iis 
imperial descent made some regard him usa possible rival 
to Nero, and in A.D. 60, on the Emperor’s advice, he 
withdrew to Asia. Two years later, at the instance of 
Tigellinus (q.v.), he was forced to suicide, though his 
father-in-law Antistius (q.v. 2) Vetus urged him to dis- 
obey the order, G. E. F. C. 


RUBICO (commonly called Rubicon), reddish stream 
flowing into the Adriatic and marking the boundary 


Hh 
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between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul: possibly the modern 
Pisciatello. In 49 B.C. Julius Caesar, after some hesitation, 
precipitated Civil War by crossing ıt. 


Plut. Caes. 32; Lucan 1. 213 f.; Suet. ful. 31, App. BON: 2k 


RUFINUS (1), FLavius, was left by Theodosius I on 
his death (a.D. 395) as the chief adviser of his son 
Arcadius (q.v. 2). He at once incurred the enmity of 
Stilicho (q.v.); and the latter sent troops to Constanti- 
nople who murdered Rufinus in Nov. 395. The poet 
Claudian wrote vigorously against him. E. A. T. 


RUFINUS (2) of Aquileia (c. A.D. 345-410), friend and 
later antagonist of St. Jerome, travelled in Egypt, founded 
a monastery on the Mount of Olives, and was the author 
of many translations from the Greek (Eusebius’ Church 
History to which he added two books, Origen, Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, etc.), and of several original works. 

Wonks. M Simonetti, Ty: anni Ruhni: Opera, in Corpus Christian- 
orum, Ser. Lat. xx (Turnhout, 1961). Biography, etc : F. X. Murphy, 


Rufinus of Aquilera, Catholic Umversity of America, Studics in 
Mediaeval History, N.S. vi, Washington 1945). C. P. H. 


RUFINUS (3) (sth c. A.D.), grammarian. His Com- 
mentariıum in metra Terentiana and his De compositione et 
de metris oratorum are extant (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 
554-78). 


Cf. Schanz-l losiun, § 1104. 


RUFUS (1), Curtius (PW 30), of obscure origin and 
alleged by some to be the son of a gladiator, entered the 
Senate and won the practorship, not without encourage- 
ment from Tiberius, who remarked ‘Curtius Rufus 
uidetur mihi ex se natus’ (Tac. Ann. xi. 21). The year 
of his consulate is unknown (c. 43). Legate of Upper 
Germany in A.D. 47, he employed his troops with digging 
for silver ın the territory of the Mattiact and was rc- 
warded with the ornamenta triumphaha. Later he was 
proconsul of Africa, thus fulfilling a prediction made to 
him in his humble beginnings (Tac. loc. cit., Pliny, Ep. 
vil, 27. 2). He was an old man now, and he died there. 
The obituary notice in Tacitus hits off an unamiable 
novus homo. Identity with Rufus (q.v. 2), the historian 
of Alexander, has been canvassed. R. 5. 


RUFUS (2), Quintus Currius (PW 31), rhetorician and 
historian, wrote probably under Claudius (if so, consul 
about A.D. 43? Cf. RUFUS 1 above), hardly under Augustus, 
but perhaps under Vespasian. Ile published a history of 
Alexander the Great ın ten books. Our text bepins at 
book 3 (333 B.C.) and has gaps between books 5 and 6 and 
in book 10. The portrait of Alexander reflects the Per- 
patetic view of a tyrant favoured by Fortune, but it con- 
tains also varied information, both valuable and dubious, 
from the general tradition. The description 1s dramatic, 
romantic, and rhetorical; we find few technicalities, but 
emotional presentation, vivid detail, and the introduction 
of speeches. The style is classic, on the model of Livy, 
but with contemporary usage in expression. 

Epitions. J. Mutzell (1841), with commentary; F. Hedicke (2nd 


ed. 190], ed. minor 1911); Th. Vogel (1881); P. H. Damaté (1897); 
K. Muller and H. Schönfeld (1954), with German transl. and critical 


gs Vea re 
|. Kroll, Studien zum Verstandms der rëm. Lit. (1924) SH "Turn, 
Alexander x. 91 f. À. H. McD. 


RUFUS (3), CLuvivs (PW 12), the imperial historian, 
consul probably before a.D. 41. Nero’s herald in the 
theatre, he became Galba’s governor of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis. He first supported Otho, but later declared for 
Vitellius, defending Spain. Iis historiae may have begun 
with Gaius and ended with Otho; but in any event its 
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main part covered the reign of Nero, Tacitus (Ann. 13. 
20; 14. 2) may have followed him in the Annals. 


Peter, HRRel. 1i. clxv and 114; Ph. Fabia, Les Sources de Tacite 
(1893), 171, 370; Syme, Tacitus, 178 ff., 293 fi., 675 fi. 
A. H. McD. 


RUFUS (4) of Ephesus, physician under Trajan (A.D. 
98-117), probably studied in Alexandria; he knew Egypt 
well, visited Caria and Cos, and practised in Ephesus, 
at that tıme a famous medical centre. 

Of numerous writings, mostly on dietetics and patho- 
logy, these are preserved: IT. dvopacias trav Tob dvOpwrov 
poptav. *larpixd ĉpwrýpara. Íl. ræv év veppois xai KvoTe 
nab®v. II. oatvpaopo® xai yovoppoias. TI. trav xar’ àpĝpa 
voonuatwy (Latin, De podagra). 

Rufus was a dogmatıst, though of no special creed, 
a man of great experience and independent mind; in 
commenting on Hippocrates he did not refrain from 
criticizing the master. Anatomy he held necessary for 
sound medical practice. Opposed to general theories, 
he mostly studied single diseases. He also renounced the 
usual prognosis and preferred to ask the patient about 
the history and symptoms of his case. His books, 
written in a lively and personal style, bear out the judge- 
ment of Galen that the objective critic finds nothing 
missing ın Rufus’ writings. His influence was greater 
in the Orient than in the Occident. See ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY, §11. 

Trxts. Opera, Ch. Daremberg and F. Ruclle (1879); not genuine, 
"Ovopaciat Tov «ata dvlpmmoy a’. T1 dvatopys Taw Tod dvðpoanov popiaw- 
TI, ðatáw. Drops n. obvypav. De podagra, H. Mørland, Symbolae 
Osloenses 1933 

MODFRN LIrLRATURE. J. berg, Abh. Sachs. Akad. 1970, list of 
writings, also tiom Arabic, ibid. 47; cl. M. Wellmann, Hermes 
1912; for Ephesus, J. Keil, JOAT 1905; 1926. H. Gossen, PW 
1 A. 1207; Gartner, ‘Die Fragen des Arztes an den Kranken 
herausgepehen, übersetzt und erlautert’, CMG Suppl iv (1902), 
G. Kowalslo, De coiporis humam appellationibus (Diss. Gotungen, 
1960). L. E. 


RULER-CULT. I. Greer. The essential characteristic 
of Greek ruler-worship is the rendering, as to a god or 
hero, of honour—riuý—to individuals deemed superior 
to other men because of ther achievements, position, or 
power. This tendency les deeply rooted in the Greek 
mind and is not to be derived from similar practices in 
the ancient East. 

In the aristocratic society of the Archaic Age, as in the 
classical polis of the fifth century, no man could reach a 
position of such gencrally acknowledged pre-eminence 
as to cause the granting of divine honours to be thought 
appropriate: the only approximation to deification 1s the 
posthumous hcroization of occists (see CITY-FOUNDERS). 
Only in the period of disintegration after Aegospotami 
and through the risc of individualism do we find divine 
honours given to living men, all persons of admitted 
superiority, usually due to their political or military 
achievements. 

Ruler-cult in a developed form first appears during 
the reign of Alexander the Great and is directly inspired 
by his conquests, personality, and, in particular, by his 
absolute and undisputed power. Alexander's attempt to 
force the Greeks and Macedonians in his entourage to 
adopt the Persian custom of prostration before the king 
—npooxtynas (in itsclf not implying worship)— was 
an isolated and unsuccessful experiment without con- 
sequence. Much more important is his encounter with 
the priest of Ammon (not as yet generally identified with 
Zeus) at Siwa in 331. The priest secmingly addressed 
Alexander as the son of Amon-Ra, the traditional saluta- 
tion due to any Pharaoh of Egypt, but the prestige which 
the oracle of Ammon then enjoyed throughout the Greek 
world had a decisive effect, not only on the Greeks, but 
also and in particular on the romantic imagination of the 
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young king himself. It is probably the progressive develop- 
ment of these emotions which caused Alexander in 324, 
together with his order for the restoration of political 
exiles, to demand and receive formal recognition of his 
divinity from the Greek poleis. Alexander also secured 
heroic honours for his dead intimate Hephaestion, and it 
seems clear that his motives were primarily personal 
rather than political; that is, the desire that his career and 
personality should receive definite and official recognition 
from the Greeks. 

Alexander demanded honours: they were voluntarily 
granted by the Greeks to his successors and their 
descendants, and thus the two gencrattons after his death 
saw the rise of all the characteristic phenomena of Greek 
ruler-worship. These fall into five categorics: 

1. Dedications to rulers by individuals are necessarily 
difficult to interpret; the motives range from sinccre 
devotion to the most interested flattery. 

2. Jake any oecist, a king was worshipped by cities 
which he had himself founded— but as a god, not a hero. 

3. Rulers were sometimes honoured by having their 
statues placed in an already existing temple. Vhe king 
was thought to share the temple with the god (as cvvvaus 
beas) and thus to partake in the honours rendcred to the 
deity and, on occasion, in the deity’s qualities. 

4. The most characteristic method of deification was 
for a Greek pols, by legislative cnactment, to cnrol a 
king among its ofheial divinities with his own cult and 
priest. This was a tactful way of honouring a suzerain 
and could also be an appropriate expression of thanks for 
the benefactions of a foreign ruler. 

5 The Greek monarchies of the cast in time created 
their own official cults. The dynastic cult of the Ptolemtes 
a Alexandria (tounded 285-284) in its developed form 
by the end of the third century consisted of a priest of 
Alexander, of each pair of deceased rulers, and of the 
reigning king and queen. In 280 Antiochus I deified his 
dead father Scleucus and dedicated to hin a temple and 
precinct at Seleucet in Piena; it was probably also 
Antiochus I who established the imperial ruler-cult of 
the Seleucid Empire with high pricsts of the living king 
and his divine ancestors (azpdyovor) in cach province of 
the Empire. In the later dynastic cult of the Attalids the 
kings were deified only after death. 

Greek ruler-worship is essentially political and is free 
from any truly religious emotion (there 1s no known 
mnstance of any prayer addressed to a king). It reached 
tull development only in an age when the effective 
political powers were supranational imperial States. Its 
prevalence in the Hellenistic period is primarily caused 
by the fact that it was the only possible method for the 
expression of loyalty to such States. 


t kerman, Institutions des Séleucides (1938), 236 f.; C Habicht, 
'Cotnnenschentum und griechische Stadte’, Zctemata 1956; A. D. 


Nock, Flare Stud. 1930, 1#; Tarn, Alexander nu. 347 fi.3 U. 
Wilcken, ‘Zur Entstehung des hellenmtischen IKoniyskultes', Sttz. 
Rel 1938, 298 II. C. F. E. 


RULER-CULT. II. Roman. Hero-cult was not indi- 
genous to Italy. "The primitive Romans sacrificed to the 
ghosts of the dead (Manes, q.v.) and conceived of a semi- 
independent spirit (genius, q.v.) attached to living persons. 
But the myth of a deified founder, Romulus (q.v.), was 
only invented in or after the fourth century B.C. under 
Greek influence. From the time of Marcellus’ conquest of 
Syracuse in 212 B.C., Roman officials received divine 
honours from Greek cities; notable instances are possibly 
Scipio Africanus (c. 200) and certainly the ‘liberator’ 
Flamininus (c. 191). At Rome such honours are not met 
with until the beginning of the first century B.C., and 
then exceptionally, e.g. those offered privately to Marius 
(101) and popularly to the dernagogue Marius (3) Grati- 
dianus (86). Under Stoic influence the idea that worthy 
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individuals might become divine after death appeared 
in Cicero's Somnium Sctpionis (c. 51) and in the shrine 
which he planned for his daughter Tulha (d. 45). Caesar 
as dictator in 45-44 received divine honours, probably 
by his own wish and perhaps with a reminiscence of 
Alexander. After his assassination the triumvirs, sup- 
ported by popular agitation, secured from the Senate 
his deification 1n 42. 

Imperial emperor-worship has two aspects, the worship 
of the living ruler, inchading huis identification with gods, 
and the apotheosis of the dead one; it occurs at three 
levels: provincial, municipal, and private. In Egypt 
Augustus succeeded to the religious position of the 
Ptolermes. Elsewhere the Greeks continued tor him the 
Hellenistic concept of the divine ruler. And at Rome his 
titles included Dvi Alius and lugustus, which gave hima 
divine aura if not actual divimity. } {e also enjoyed acertam 
sanctity in virtue of his tnbunician power and, after 12 
B.C., the ofħice of pontifex maximus (q.v.). Oflicially, how- 
ever, Augustus was usually not worshipped directly but 
in conjunction with the goddess Roma. He particularly 
encouraged the cults maintained by the provincial assem- 
blies (xewa) in the castern provinces, e.g. for Asia at 
Pergamum (29 R.C.) and for Galatia at Ancyra. At Rome 
the poets constantly spoke of hum as divine or divinely 
inspired. In c. 12-7 B.C. he joined his genius with the 
Lares compttales tor the oflicial cults of the 265 wards 
(vici) of the city. Throughout Italy, individuals, groups, 
and towns spontancously offered worship to him or to 
his genius. In the western provinces Augustus estublished 
altars (not temples) to himself, probably again in con- 
junction with Roma, and assemblies (conciha) for Gaul 
ut Lyons (12-10 B.c.), for Germany at Cologne (c. 10 B.C.), 
and perhaps elsewhere. Municipal (e.g. at Narbo) and 
private worship seems, however, to have been less com- 
mon in the West than in the East. After his death in A.D. 
14, his cult as divus Augustus was formally instituted 
on the Palatine; cities and provinces (e.g. in Tarraco) 
throughout the Empire dedicated temples to him as divus 
Augustus. His Res Gestae have been most fully preserved 
on such a temple at Ancyra. 

‘Though his ‘constitutional’ successors, when con- 
sulted, deprecated worship of themselves, the Greeks 
continued to accord it. Of the ‘absolutist’ Emperors, 
Gaius and Domitian required worship, but Nero and 
Commodus probably welcomed rathcr than demanded 
divine honours. The Senate rewarded with apotheosis 
deceased Emperors who had pleased ıt. 

Emperor-worship was not merely a device to lend 
dignity and superhuman authority to the ruler or to 
secure the loyalty of subjects; it represented a spontancous 
expression of gratitude to one who had saved and bene- 
fited his subjects by establishing peace and prosperity, 
an expression couched in terms of Hellenistic flattery and 
supported by the prevalent Stoicism. The practice was 
perhaps at first more widespread in the East than in the 
West, more sincere in private than in official (municipal 
or provincial) cult, and more spontaneous under Augustus 
than under his successors. In general, it probably con- 
tributed little or nothing to fill the religious needs of 
the population of the Empire. Flowever, it acquired in- 
creasing political significance. In the towns of Italy the 
colleges of sev1ri or Augustales in charge of the imperial 
cult afforded an outlet for the ambition of freedmen, to 
whom public offices were closed. Augustus’ hope that 
the provincial assemblies might become intermediaries 
between the cities and the Emperor proved vain, but the 
provincial and municipal priesthoods and the presence 
of the provincial temple or altar in a city were much 
sought-after honours. Emperor-worship enhanced the 
position of the ruler by contributing to court ceremonial 
and insignia. Either the ruler or his gentus (in Greck, his 
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‘tyche’) might be invoked with the gods to confirm 
oaths, a practice to be distinguished from oaths of loyalty 
to the Emperor. The latter were taken, particularly in the 
army, before a statue of the Emperor. Offenders against 
the Emperor’s divinity laid themselves open to the charge 
of treason (crimen laesae maiestatis). ‘Though Pliny’s 
detection of Christians by their refusal to sacrifice before 
the statues of the gods and Trajan in Bithynia (c. A.D. 
112) May not represent a gencral test, this test or that of 
refusal to confirm an oath by mvoking the emperor had 
become regular in ‘l’ertullian’s day (c. 200). During the 
third century, the spread of new oriental ‘mystery’ cults 
fostered the view that the emperor was not so much him- 
self divine as especially under divine protection and a 
channel through which, 1n a time of temporal and spritual 
difficulties, divine favour could be secured for the State. 
Thus Decius demanded sacrifice to the gods, together 
with offerings in honour of (not to) himself and an oath 
by his gemus as evidence of loyalty from everyone, not 
merely Christians; cf. the Egyptian certificates (libelli) of 
A.D. 250. Finally, when from 312 onwards Constantine 
(q.v.) and his successors made Christianity more and 
more the only recognized State religion, the divinity of 
the Emperor became inconsistent with the dogma that 
Jesus alone had combined the divine and human. Thus 
the view that the ruler was especially under divine pro- 
tection was the only one tenable, and was perpetuated in 
the medicval theory of the divine right of kings (rex de 
gratia). 

Gencral surveys with bibhography, PW suppl. iv, s.v ‘'Kaiserkulr; 
L. Certaux and J. Tondrau, Le Culte des souverams (1957). For the 
Augustan period, L.R Taylor, Divinity of the Roman Empeio (1931). 
For the Faily Empire, M. Hammond, T'he Augustan Prinapate (1933), 
107 ff., 201 l., and The Antonine Monarchy (1959), 20; ti ; K. Scott, 
The Imperial Cult under the Flavians (1930); further bsbhography, 
A. Pigumol, Hist. de Rome (1962), 332 1., 585, add: PW, s.v. ‘Messius 
(y)’, for Decius; E. Robert, Le Culte ump. dans la peninsule iberique 
d'Aug, à Diocl, (1958); A. Roes, 1’ sligle Beer pe: ctc. ın Melanges 


Ch. Picard H (Rev. Arch 1949), 881 fl.; 1. Ryberg, Amer. Acad. 
Rome xxu (1955), 81 íl. M fl. 


RULLUS, Pusuius SrRviLIUs (PIV 80), as tribune (63 
B.C.) introduced a major agrarian bill, establishing a 
commission with extravagant powers to redistribute ager 
publicus in Rome and the provinces. lt was probably 
inspired by Crassus (q.v. 4) and was supported by Caesar, 
and perhaps both the commission and the land were 
meant as a bargaining counter to hold against Pompey, 
whose return with a large army was expected. Ciccro, 
presenting himself as a Popularis defending Pompey’s 
interests, secured the withdrawal of the bill by his 
(largely extant) specches De lege agraria. 


E. G. Hardy, Some Problems m Roman History (1924), 68, i 


Sumner, TAPA 1966, 569 fi. 


RUMINA, an obscure goddess, who, if her name be 
not Etruscan (Schulze, Latein. Eigennamen, 580 f.), 1s 
to be connected with ruma (breast) and taken to be a 
numen of suckling. She had a shrine and a sacred fig-tree 
(ficus Ruminalis) near the Lupercal, where milk, not 
wine, was offered. 


Varro, Rust. 2. 11. 5 Wissowa, RK 242; Tatte, who believes in the 
Etruscan connexion, explains her as the dcity of Rome (AR T i 


RUPILIUS (PW 5), PusLivus, of an eminent Praenestine 
family of publicant, as a friend of Scipto (q.v. 11) reached 
the consulship (132 8.C.), in which, for a ume, he partı- 
cipated in the action of Popillius (q.v. 2) against the 
adherents of Ti. Gracchus; but he soon went to Sicily, 
where he put down the slave revolt, capturing Funus 
(q.v.). With a senatorial commission he imposed a severe 
settlement on the province. lie died soon after his return. 

E. B. 
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RUSELLAE, modern Roselle, an Etruscan city, stood 


on a two-crowned hill to the east of the bay that is now 
the Grosseto plain. Its walls, of polygonal limestone 
blocks overlaying a seventh-century defence wall of sun- 
dried bricks, are dated to the early sixth century and are 
thus the oldest-known Etruscan stone fortifications. The 
area within them was inhabited from late Villanovan to 
late imperial times, with particularly flourishing periods 
between the sixth and fourth centuries, characterized by 
imported Attic pottery, and in Hellenistic times, when 
the city attained its maximum expansion. On the south- 
east hill, a portion of the Etruscan city of Hellenistic date 
has been revealed, superimposed on remains of the fifth- 
fourth centuries: this area has produced a well-stratified 
sequence of bucchero and of local Campana A and B 
wares. Rusellae was captured by Rome in 294 B.C. 


R. Dianchi Bandinelli, Atene e Roma 1925, 75 fi.; R. Naumann and 
F. Hiller, Rom. Mitt. 1959, 1 il., 1962, 59 fl.; excavation reports by 
C. Laviosa in Stud, Etr. 1959—61, 1963, 1965, pottery catalogue by 
P. Boca, ibid. 1965, 1yo ff.; Scullard, Etr. Gites, 134 fF. 

D. W. R.R. 


RUTILIUS (:1, PW 34) RUFUS, Puntivs, studied philo- 
sophy under Panactius (becoming a firm Stoic), law under 
P. Scaevola (q.v. 2) and oratory under Galba (q.v. 3); he 
served under Scipio (q.v. 11) Acmilianus at Numantia. 
His sister married a Cotta and he was introduced into 
the circle of the Metelli, with whom he maintained a 
lifelong connexion. Failing to reach the consulship of 
115 B.C., he unsuccessfully prosecuted—and was pro- 
secuted by—Scaurus (q.v. 1) who had defeated him. 
In 109/8 he served with distinction as a legate of Metellus 
(q.v. 6) in Nurnidia, and in 105, us consul, began the 
reorganization of military training later completed by 
Marius. As legate of Scacvola (q.v. 4) in 94/3, he 
assisted hin in re-organizing Asia and governed it m his 
name for three months, offending powerful Roman 1n- 
terests (especially among the equites). On his return he 
was prosccuted repetundarum (with M rius active against 
him) and, seeking Socratic martyrdom, was convicted 
and went into exile. The tral became notorious and 
brought about the attempt of Drusus (q.v. 2) and his 
advisers to reform the quaestiones (q.v.). Llonourably 
received in the province, Rutilius became a citizen of 
Smyrna, where Cicero met him. He wrote a history ot 
his own time, full of acid judgements on contemporaries, 
which was read by Sallust and underlies much of our 
tradition on the period. E. B. 


RUTILIUS (2) LUPUS, PvusLius (early 1st c. A.D.), 
rhetorician, abridged in Latin a work on figures of speech 
by Gorgas, who taught at Athens in the first century 
B.C. (Quint. Inst. 9. 2. 102). 


RUTILIUS (3, PW 19) GALLICUS, Gaius (cos. suff. 
c. A.D. 70, cos. IT c. 85), from Augusta Taurinorum. 
Apart from the poem, with valuable details of his career, 
which Statius composed to celebrate Rutilius’ recovery 
from an illness (Silv. 1. 4), the only evidence about this 
eminent senator comes from inscriptions. ILS 9499 con- 
tains his cursus down to the consulate (inter aha he had 
been legate of Galatia for nine years, partly under Cn. 
Domitius Corbulo). He was governor of Lower Germany 
in 78 (ILS 9052), when he defeated the Bructeri and 
captured the priestess Veleda (Stat. Silv. 1. 4. 89 f.; Tac. 
Germ. 8). By the year 89 he had been appointed praefectus 
urbi, in which post he may have died. R. S. 


RUTUPIAE, modern Richborough (Kent), situated 
originally on a mainland peninsula of the now silted 
Thanet channel; a pair of ditches were very probably the 
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defences of a Claudian landing-party (a.D. 43) and the 
site was used as a stores base for the conquest. About 
8o-go a deeply founded structure (trophy + sea-mark ?) 
was built. Rutupiae was the principal landing-place from 
the Continent, so that in authors ‘Rutupinus’ — British. 
About 250 the trophy, itself in ruins, but perhaps re- 
placed by an equally strange cruciform structure, was 
surrounded by ditches, which were soon replaced by the 
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SAALBURG, a site on the Upper German limes which 
commanded a puss across the ‘Taunus mountains, along 
the outer slopes of which the Roman frontier was estab- 
lished by Domitian. The Saalburg was first occupied 
during the campaigns against the Chatti (a.b. 83-5) and 
afortlet was constructed c. go just behind the ames proper. 
A umber fort for an auxiliary cohort was built between 
A.D, 125 and 128 and given a composite wall of dry stone 
and umber before 1390. This was later reconstructed 
entirely in stone, probably A.D. 209/13, but the fort was 
evacuated yn the face of the German invasions not later 
than 259/60 and probably in about 254. The forts and 
extensive vicus have been excavated and the walls and 
principal buildings of the cohort fort were reconstructed 
T8994 - 1907. 

Der obcrvermantsch-raetische Limes, B, BA ñn 1, no 11 (ed. ÈE 


Fibncus, 1917), H Schonberger, Fuhrer duch das Romerkustell 
Saalburg (1900). P S. 


SABAZIUS (Xaßutios, in Anatolia frequently Za(o)(v)a- 
tius), a ‘Uhraco-Phrygian god, regarded by the Greecks 
now as purely foreign, again as identical with Dionysus. 
Wherever his place of organ, Phrygia and Lydia were 
the chief centres of his cult; the Attalid cult of Sabazrus 
at Pergamum (C. Michel, Recueil d' Inscriptions grecques 
(1897-1927), 40, 142° 141 B.C.) was a foundation of 
the Cappadocian princess, Stratonice. Private associa- 
tions worshipping Sabazius existed at Athens from the 
late fifth century, and Demosthenes (18. 25y—60) derides 
his purvicatory rites, but evidence for the cult 1s scanty 
ull aunpetial times. Identification with Jahwe (cf. Val. 
Max. 1. 3. 2), whether suggested by La8uw8 or oafBarov, 
resultcd in some assimilation of Jewish practices, but 
Jewish influence in the Vincentius frescoes at Rome 
(Dessau, JS 4961) is disputed, Sabazius’ chief attribute 
s the snake, important also in his mysteries. In art, he 
appears either in Phrygian costume or, since he was 
frequently called Zevs Sabazrus, with the thunderbolt and 
eagle of Zeus. Noteworthy are the votive hands, making 
the ‘benedictio Latina’ und adomed with numerous 
cult symbols. See also ANATOLIAN DEITIES, HYPSISTOS, 
MACEDONIAN CULTS. 


Fisele in Roscher, Lea s.v. E Cumont, CRAcad. Inscr. 1906; 
Nilsson, GGR u 658 11.; C. Picard, Rev. Arch. 1901,1. F.R. W. 


SABELLI is not synonymous with Sabini (q.v.). It is 
the Roman name for speakers of Oscan (q-v.). They 
called themselves Safineis and their chief official meddix 
(q.v.). ‘They expanded from their origmal habitat (re- 
putedly Subine Amiternum) by proclaiming Sacred 
Springs and settling in fresh lands (see VER SACRUM), 
where they usually imposed their language and coalesced 
with the pre-Sabellian populations. ‘Thus originated 
Samnites, l’rentani, Campani, Lucani, Apuli, Bruttu, 
and Mamertini. (Paeligni, Vestini, Marrucini, Marsi, and 
Aequi (?), who spoke Oscan-type dialects, presumably 
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stone Saxon shore-fort of c. 6 acres (Carausius ? c. 290 or 
a httle earlier). Quantities of late coms prove a long, 
perhaps post-Roman occupation. 


J. P. Bushe-lox, First, Second, Third, and Fourth Reports af 
Bacemations, 1920-49. Fifth Repart, ed. B. Cunhfte, forthoomme 
1968. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. PCH, Kent iii 24 ff. 

Coins. F. S. Salisbury, Num, Chron? vu. 108 il.; Ant. Journ, 
1927, 268 fi. C kS. 


had a similar origin). These migrations were still continu- 
ing in the fifth century R.C. and later: Sabell conquered 
Campania c. 450-420, Lucama c. 420-390; Bruttii ap- 
peared c. 356. But the Sabell were more expansive than 
cohesive. The Samnites, the most typical Sabelli, had no 
feeling of political unity with their ancestors the Sabines, 
nor the Frentani with theirs, the Samnites. 

Old Sabellic is the description inaccurately applied to 
some untranslated inscriptions from Picenum, including 
the oldest non-Etruscan inscyiptions from Italy. The two 
dialects in question mny be Illyrian (J. Whatmough, 
Prae-Halic Dialects ii (1933), 207). 

E. T. Saimon, Samoan and the Samnites (1967). ETS. 
SABINA, Viia, daughter of L. Vibius Sabinus and 
Matidia (q.v.) (child of 'Frajan’s sister Marciana, q.v.), 

ms thus Trajan’s grand-niece. She married Hadrian 
(q.v.) in A.D. 100, through Plotina’s favour. S.11.A. Hadr. 
11. 3 describes the childless marriage as unsuccessful and 
stutes that the praetornian prefect Septicrus Clarus, 
Suetonius (q.v. 2), and many others were distnissed from 
service because they were too sympathetic with Sabina. 
But there ıs no solid evidence for this view. Sabina re- 
mained faithful; she received the honour oí coinage with 
the title Augusta in 128. She accornpanied Hadrian on 
his travels; in 130, a companion, Julia Balhilla, had five 
epigrams cut on the ‘colossus of Memnon’ in Egypt 
(Eper. Gr. 988-92). Sabina was consecrated by Hadnan 
after her death in 136 or 137, and was commemorated on 
posthumous coms. Groundless scandal subsequently 
ascribed her death to poisoning by Hadrian, or to com- 
pulsory suicide. 


SILA Hadr.; Diz. Epigr. iw. 636 fT , B. W. Wenderson, Hadrian, 
etc. (3923). 22 ff.; Wegner, Herrschentnid in. 4 (1956), 84 ff, 126 f1.; 
Suack, Rewhspragung n. 23 fl., 116; B.M. Coms, Kom. Emp. m 
(1930). See also under HADNIAN. C. 1I. V. 5.; M. Il. 


SABINI lived north-cast of Rome principally in villages, 
politically disunited, often unwalled, and usually perched 
on Apennine hilltops (Strabo 5. 228, 250). Their origin 
is unknown; ancient writers, observing their bravery and 
simple morality, thought them T.accdaemonians (Dion. 
Hal. 2. 49). They probably spoke Oscan (see SABELLI; cf. 
Varro, Ling. 7. 28), and were famous for their superstitious 
practices and strong religious feelings (Festus, 434 L.; 
Cic. Div. 2. 80); many Roman religious institutions 
reputedly derived from them. Although the Rape of the 
Sabine Women is fiction, stories connecting Sabines with 
primitive Rome are not entirely untrustworthy. Peculiari- 
ties of the Latin language, duplicated usages in certain 
Roman religious practices, the double nature of the 
Roman burial customs, traditions concerning the Quirinal, 
Esquiline, and Numa Pompilius imply a Sabine element 
in the Roman population, the result not of Sabine con- 

uest but of amalgamation or gradual infiltration (e.g. the 

laudii: Livy 2. 16). Livy and Dionysius record numerous 
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wars against Sabines from regal times until 449 B.C., 
embellishing them with accounts of the legendary Titus 
Tatius and victorious Valerii (figments doubtless of 
Valerius Antias’ imagination); probably these were opera- 
tions against sporadic Sabine bands. In 449 Rome won 
a resounding victory (Livy 3. 38 f.). Silence envelops the 
Sabines thereafter until 290, when M’. Curius Dentatus 
for some unrecorded reason suddenly conquered them 
(Livy, Epit. 11), confiscated some of their territory (I. 
Frank, Klo 1911, 367), and sold some Sabines into slavery, 
the remainder becoming cives sine suffragio (Vell. Pat. 1. 
14). However, the fertile Ager Sabinus (modern Sabina, 
but its exact ancient limits are unknown) remained 
Sabine: personal names ending in -edius were common 
there (A. Schulten, Klio 1903, 235); octovirt, the annual 
magisterial board (prototype of the quattuorviral con- 
stitution of Roman municipia ?), still administered Sabme 
towns. Becoming full citizens in 268 (Cic. Balb. 13), the 
Sabines were rapidly romanized and ceased to be a sepa- 
rate nation. Chief towns: Reate, Amiternum, Nursia, 
and, before 449, Cures, Nomentum, and Fidenae (qq.v.). 


A. Schwegler, Romische Geschichte 1 (1853), 243 t.; A Rosenberg, 
Staut der alten Italtker (1913), 40 f ; 11. Rudolph, Stadt und Staat 
wm römischen Itahen (1935); J. Whatmough, Foundations of Roman 
Italy (1937), 285 [.; E. C Fvans, Amer. Acad, Rome 1939, E. T. 
Salmon, Samnrum and the Samnites (1967). E. T.S. 


SABINUS (1), Ovid's friend, who composed imaginary 
replics to Ovid's letters from heroines (Herodes) and 
modelled a work on the Fasti. 


SABINUS (2, PW 29), Masunius, a Roman jurist of the 
first half of the first century A.D. Descended from a rela- 
tively poor family, he hved on the contributions of his 
pupils; in his fiftieth year he obtained equestrian rank, 
and he reccived the ius respondendi (sec JURISPRUDENCE), 
being perhaps the first of this rank to do so. Sabinus was 
famous for a standard work, an exposition of the ius crvile 
in three books, which served posterity as a model for 
systematic treatises on private law, entitled Ex Sabino or 
Ad Sabinum (as following the system and disposition 
of Sabinus’ work). Other works: Ad edictum praetoris 
urbani; De furtis; Responsa, and some writings not of a 
juridical character, 

Most of the jurists of the imperial period up to the 
middle of the second century A.D. were adherents of one 
or other of two jurists’ Schools (scholae, sectae). The one 
was called Sabiniani after Sabinus or Cassiani after his 
pupil and successor C. Cassius (q.v. 7) Longinus, the 
other Proculiani after its leader Proculus (q.v.), though 
our main source, Pomponius (q.v. 6) in Dig. 1. 2. 2. 47ff., 
tukes their origins even further back, to Capito (q.v. 2) 
and M. Antistius Labeo (q.v.) respectively. These two 
jurists of the Augustan age held opposing views on both 
law and politics, but no corresponding contrasts of a 
general character can be traced between the two Schools. 
There 1s a long series of points of law on which they were 
divided, but no consistent doctrinal basis for their dis- 
putes can be found. Nor is this surprising in view of the 
pragmatic character of the jurists and their lack of interest 
in broad theoretical constructions. Other notable heads 
of the Sabinians were Javolenus and Salvius Julianus 
(qq.v.), and of the Proculians, Nerva (q.v. 4), Pegasus 
(q.v. 2), Celsus (q.v. 3), and Neratius (q.v.) (see also 
POMPONIUS 6 and GAIUS 2). The Schools were evidently 
more than just ‘schools of thought’, but of their organiza- 
tion we know nothing. They must have died out in the 
later second century, since there is nothing to suggest that 
any of the later jurists, from whom the bulk of the sur- 
viving literature comes, were membcrs of either. 

O. Lenel, Sabinus-System (1892); G. Baviera, Le due scuole det 


giur. rom. (1898); B. Kibler, s.v. ‘Rechtsschulen’, in PW i A. 381 ff., 
an exhaustive exposition of the opposing school doctrines; S. di 
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Marzo, ‘Cassiani e Sabiniani’, Riv ital. per se scienze giurtd. 1919, 
109 fl ; and see bibhography s vv JURISPRUDENCE and LAW AND 
PROCEDURE, ROMAN, I (History and sources). A. B.; B. N. 


SABINUS (3), FLavius (PW 166) (cos. suff. anno incerto), 
born c. A.D. 8, the elder brother of the Emperor Vespasian. 
He was legate of Moesia for seven years (c. 49-56) and 
praefectus urbi for twelve ycars (Tac. Hist. 3. 75, where 
some suspect the text) under Nero and Otho, though 
not continuously. When the Flavian forces approached 
Rome in Dec. 69, he all but completed negotiations for 
the abdication of Vitellius, when he was set upon by 
auxiliary troops of the German armies and killed with his 
friends after a siege on the Capitol, where he had taken 
refuge. ‘Innocentiam iustitiamque eius non arguercs; 
sermonis nimius erat’ (l'ac. Hist. 3. 75). R. S. 


SABINUS (4), Trrus FLavius (PW 169), consul in A.D. 
82 with Domitian, was married to Julia (q.v. 5: Titus’ 
daughter, then Domitian’s mistress), and was killed by 
Domitian before the end of 84. His disgrace perhaps 
involved the banishment of Dio of Prusa. 

G. ‘Townend, JRS 1961, 54, shows ground for sup- 
posing that he and his brother Clemens (q.v.) were not, 
as has generally been thought, the sons, but the grandsons 
of Sabinus (3): their father could have been the Flavius 
Sabinus who communded Othonian troops and was cos. 
suff. in 6y (Tac. Hist. 1. 77, 2. 36). G. E. F.C. 


SABRATHA (Neo-Punic Sbrin; Greek ABporovov). A 
Phoenician port cast of the Lesser Syrtis, probably 
founded ın the fifth century n.C., it formed part of the 
African Tripolis (q.v.) and acquired colonial status in 
the second century A.D. It enjoyed great prosperity in the 
Early Empire; the elephant ın the mosaic floor of the 
oflice of the Sabratenses in Ostia may symbolize its trade 
in African ivory. Sabratha fell unto decay in the fifth cen- 
tury and revived briefly under the Byzantines who gave 
it new walls. Large arcas of the city have been excavated, 
showing the crowded early quarters near the harbour, the 
Roman civic centre, and a quarter regularly laid out 
during the second century. Public buildings include the 
basilica where Apuleius must have been brought to trial 
(Apol. 73), curia, baths, theatre, amphitheatre, temples, 
including one to Isis, and several churches, among them 
a Justinianic one with outstanding mosaics (Procop. De 
Aedif. 6. 4. 13). 


D. E L. Haynes, The Antiques of Tripolitania (1956), G Pesce, 
I tempro d'}ude in Sabratha (Monografie di Arch. libica iv, 1953), 
G. Caputo, J teatro di Sabratha (ibid. 11, 1950). O. B. 


SACADAS, musician and poet, of Argos (Paus. 9. 30. 
2), won three Pythian victories with the flute, composed 
tunes and elegiac poems set to tunes (Plut. De mus. 8), 
connected with the second establishment of music at 
Sparta in the first half of the seventh century B.c. 
Nothing of his work survives. See MUSIC, § 10. C. M. I. 


SACAEA (Zára, Strabo 11. 8. 4-5, 512; Zaxea, MSS. 
of Athenaeus, 639 c; Taw Luxay €opty, Dio Chrys. Orat. 4. 
66), a Babylonian festival, perhaps of New Year (S. II. 
Hooke, Orig. of Early Semitic Ritual (1938), 59), kept up 
by the Persians. It was a time of general licence, feasting, 
and disguising (Strabo), when slaves ruled their masters 
(Berosus in Athenacus) and a crimiffal was given all royal 
rights for the five days the feast lasted and then put to 
death (Dio). 


See Frazer, GB’, index a v. H.J. R. 


SACERDOS, Manius PLoTius (3rd c. A.D.), grammarian 
and metrician. The first book of his Artes grammaticae 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 427-546) deals wıth the parts 
of speech and vitia orationis (but the introduction is 
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Jost); the second with nouns, verbs, and constructions: 
the third with metres. The three books seem not to have 
been published as a single work and the second is in 
essentials identical with the spurious Ars catholica Probi 
(cf. Keil iv. 3-43). This work is the oldest Latin gram- 
matical treatise extant in anything like its entirety. 
Schanz—Iflosius, §§ 604-5. J. F. M. 


SACRAMENTUM (LecaL) significd in the oldest 
Roman civil proceeding (legis actio sacramento) the sum 
of money deposited in :ure by both the litigants as a stake. 
The loser ın the hearing before the judge forfeited his 
deposit to the State. Later sacramentum was not deposited 
but guaranteed by sureties (praedes). The opposite 
assertions of the parties concerning the right claimed by 
the plaintiff formed a kind of wager, and the judge had 
to decide (according to Cic. Caec. 33. 97) which party’s 
sacramentum was iustum, and thus indirectly to settle the 
issuc. The amount of the sacramentum depended on the 
value of the object under litigation: 500 asses 1f the value 
excecded 1,000 asses, otherwise 50. Sacramentum has this 
meaning as early as the X11 Tables, but ıt presumably 
began as an oath (the literal meaning). Perhaps the sum 
of money (earher probably oxen or sheep) originated as 
an expiation of perjury. We are told that originally the 
monty was paid to the pontiffs and spent on public 
sacrifices (Varro, Jing. 5. 180; Festus, s.v. Sacramentum). 


For hiblhography sce LAW AND PROCIDUNL, ROMAN, J. 
A. D.; B. N. 


SACRAMENTUM (MıiuiTary), the oath of allegiance, 
sworn on attestation by a Roman recruit. In republican 
times this was administered in two stages in order to save 
time: first came the praemratio, m which a selected man 
recited the complete oath, then the remainder came 
forward in turn and repeated the words ‘idem in me’. A 
similar procedure was probably followed under the 
Empire whenever circumstances warranted it. At attesta- 
uon the number of recruits may occasionally have been 
small enough to justify individual swearing-in, but the 
shortened version may have been used at the annual 
renewal of the oath. Up to and including A.D. 69, this 
annual renewal took place on New Year's Day, but Fink 
argues that the oath was transferred, either by Vespasian 
atter his defeat of Vitellius, or by Domitian after the 
rebellion of Antonius Saturninus, to the date of the vota, 
J Jan, 


A. von Premerstein, Fom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats (1947), 
VA, R., O. Fink, VCIS 1940, S51, 05 fl; 5 Tondo, Studia «t 
Documenta Historiae et luris 1903,1 h. G. R. W. 


SACRED BAND (iepòs Adyos), the picked corps of 
Thebans formed by Gorgidas (378 u.c.). It consisted 
of 300 men who were traditionally grouped as pairs of 
lovers. To Pelopidas was due the idea of keeping the 
hand together and so fostering their esprit de corps. They 
fought under him at Tegyra (375) and on the attacking 
wing at Leuctra (371), and were said to have remained 
undefeated tall their heroic annihilation at Chaeronea 
(338). Their exact equipment ıs not recorded, but 
evidently they were shock troops and were largely 
responsible tor the military supremacy of Thebes. A 
similar corps was formed by the Carthaginians, perhaps 
m Imitation of the ‘Thebans. 


Plut. Pel. 14 ff.; Ath. 13. 561 e; Polyaenus 2. 5. 1. H. W. P. 


SACRED WARS, the namc of the wars declared by the 
Delphic Amphictiony against one or morce of its members 
on the ground of sacrilege against Apollo. 

The First Sacred War arose from a dispute between the 


Delphians and Cirrha about Cirrha’s right to levy tolls 
on pilgrims. Solon is said to have urged Athens to join 
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in the war, and Cirrha was annihilated c. 590 n.c. by the 
forces of Thessaly, Sicyon, and Athens. Delphi was 
declared independent, and ‘Thessaly organized the 
Amphictiony to her interest. 

The Second Sacred War was precipitated by a Phocian 
scizure of Delphi. ‘The Spartans restored the Sanctuary 
to the Delphians. But soon afterwards the Athenians, 
led by Pericles, reinstated Phocis (448). We do not know 
when Delphi was again liberated; its independence was 
affirmed in the Peace of Nicias (Thuc. 1. 112; 5. 18). 

The Third Sacred War involved most of Greece and 
ended in the intervention of Philip IY of Macedon. 
During the Theban Hegemony Thebes had controlled 
the Amphictiony, and in spring 356 B.C. passed through 
its council a threat of war, unless Phocian separatist 
leaders paid the fines imposed on them for cultivating 
the Crisaean plain (between Delphi and Cirrha), which 
was sacred to Apollo. The separatists, led by Philomelus, 
seized Delphi and repelled Boeotian and Locrian attacks. 
The Sacred War was finally begun in autumn 355, when 
the Thebans obtained an open declaration of hostilities 
from the Amphictiony. Philomelus, with passive allies 
in Sparta, Athens, Achaea, and others, raised mercenaries 
with Delphian funds to face the coalition of Thessaly, 
Locris, and Bovotia. Defeating the Thessalians, who 
withdrew from the war, Philomelus defended Phocis 
successfully but was killed at Neon (354). Onomarchus, 
his able successor, invaded Boeotia and subdued Doris, 
Locris, and part of Thessaly, where he twice defeated 
Philip of Macedon (353). In 352 Onomuarchus, despite 
Athenian assistance, was defeated and killed by Philip 
in Thessaly; his successor, Phayllus, held Thermopylae 
with aid trom Athens, Sparta, and Achaea, and prevented 
Philip from entering central Greece. He eventually fell 
ill and was succeeded by Phalaecus, who pillaged the 
shrine at Delphi. By 347 Phocis and ‘Thebes were 
exhausted by guerrilla warfare; Thebes and Thessaly 
invited Philip to intervene, while a faction in Phocis 
invited Athens and Sparta; but Phalaecus, regaining 
power, rebuiIcd both. Athens then allied with Philip, 
and Phocis, isolated, surrendered to Philip, who re- 
convened the Amphictionic Council. The Phocians were 
disarmed and obliged to receive garrisons and to pay an 
indemnity. Their Amphictionic votes were transferred 
to Philip. 

For the Firat Sacred War see W G Forrest, BCH 1956, 34 f.; H. W. 
Parke and D. E. W. Wormell, The Delphic Oracle (1956), 104 f. For 
the chionology of the Third Sacred War see P. Cloche, Étude 
chronologique sur la troisième guerre sacree (1915); N. G. L. Hammond, 
JHN 1937, 44 11. N. G.L 


SACRIFICE (from the Latin sacrificium, the perform- 
ance of a sacred action). 

1. A sacrifice, according to Plato (Euthyphro 14 c), 
is a gift to the gods, and this was the current view of 
antiquity (in which the subject was treated by various 
scholars, of whom Philochorus is especially noteworthy). 
Modern comparative method, however, combined with 
anthropological theory, has sufficiently shown the com- 
plexity of the problem. One ancient attempt to classify 
the confused mass of details is that of Theophrastus, 
who distinguished offerings of praise, of thanksgiving, 
and of supplication. We may also distinguish between 
gods, daemones (heroes), and the dead as recipients of 
the offerings, and between private and public sacrifices. 
Finally, we may lay stress on the matenial of the sacrifice, 
the difference between vegetable and animal offcrings, 
and on the way in which the offerings were made over 
to the supernatural powers (communal-sacrificial feast, 
holocaust, burial, libation, etc.). In view of the pre- 
historic origin of most of the sacrificial ritual it is for the 
most part extremely difficult to detect the real source of 
the ritual in question, which is very often of a purely 
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magical nature. Only insight into primitive mentality and 
evolutionary method can here give us a better under- 
standing of the problems; and yet the religious and 
ethical notions of sacrifice in classical antiquity and in 
higher religions in general are quite different from those 
of primitive and savage worshippcrs. 

2. Bloodless offerings and blood offerings. (i) Theo- 
phrastus and other ancient philosophers believed that 
man at first knew only vegetarian food and accordingly 
offered to the gods grass and roots, ccreals, vegetables 
(even blades and leaves), fruits and non-intoxicating 
liquids (principally milk). Animal food is, however, 
probably of equal antiquity, but in many Greck cults, 
especially those of chthonian dcities, vegetables were 
prescribed (all kinds of fruits in the procession for the 
oun and the Horai at Athens, a dish of beans at the 
Pyanopszia for Apollo, etc.); in a number of cults cakes 
(q.v.) were customary (cf. Ar. Plut. 661 and schol.), We 
may add cheese, honey, and oil; and, no doubt, home- 
grown incense was from the remotest antiquity burnt 
for the gods (Vvw originally means to ‘tumigute’, later 
commonly to ‘sacrifice’, as contrasted with evayifev, 
which ıs often used of offerings to the dead and heroes). 

(i1) Blood offerings were the most popular forin of 
ancient sacrifice, public and private. ‘he deity was 
provided with the same food as the worshipper, meat 
from domesticated or wild animals and birds, and some- 
umes fish (q.v.). The meat, specially selected for the 
deity, was burnt on the altar, wine being simultancously 
poured into the flames. Many details, known to us from 
Homer, may have had a magical character; the sacrificer 
washed his hands, sprinkled barley-grains, threw some 
of the victim’s hair into the fire, touched the altar (the 
centre of sanctity), and in a prayer praised the god, 
thanked him, or begged for his help. The entrails were 
separately cooked and tasted before the communal 
sacrificial feast started (on this point Greek and Roman 
usage agree remarkably), The deity was the honoured 
guest: this feature was still more prominent at the 
Theoxenia (q.v.; cf. the /ectisternia, q.v., of the Romans). 
Epithets like ‘goat-eater’ (1.¢. Hera), ‘bull-cater’ (Dio- 
nysus) bear witness to the omginal conception of the 
deity as really eating of the flesh of the victim. On many 
inscriptions the necessity of cating the flesh (being 
sanctified, tabu) within the holy precincts is enforced. 
We may infer that more indifferent worshippers often 
took ıt home; in other sacrifices this was quite correct. 
Concerning Roman ritual it is especially noteworthy 
that the sucrificer covered his head with his toga during 
the whole operation. Music (pipes, also lyre) was tradi- 
tinnal in Greece as in Rome. 

The choice of animals (which ought to be without 
blemish) was essential and intricate; the rules generally 
apply to the Greeks as well as the Romans. Male deities 
usually preferred male victims; bright (celestial) deities 
demanded lhight-haired victims, the nether world (and 
the dead) black victims, but there were many exceptions. 
The virgins Athena and Artemis sometimes wanted un- 
broken cattle. A pregnant sow was offered to the earth- 
goddess in order to intensify her mana (her fertility), a 
cock to the war-god. To some deities animals unfit (or not 
used) for human food were sacrificed: dogs to Ilecate, 
Ealeithyia, Enyalios (Sparta); horses to Poseidon, the Sun 
(burnt-offering), the Winds (also the river Skamandros 
into which horses were thrown, according to the /itad; 
cf. the equus October sacrificed to Mars at Rome); asses 
to Priapus and (at ‘I‘arentum) to the Winds. No doubt 
there existed a mysterious sympathy between these gods 
and their victims (cf. also the red dog sacrificed to the 
spirit of the mildew at the Roman Robigalia, see ROVIGUS) ; 
the gods were formerly believed to appear ın the shape of 
these very animals, as Jegend and archacological evidence 
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still attest (so Poseidon as god of the earth and the under- 
world in the shape of a horse). 

All sacrifices in which the worshippers shared the 
victim’s flesh (or other food-offerings) with the god(s) 
are communion-feasts. ‘he Bouphonia at Athens was this 
kind of sacrifice—the sources do not mention fire or 
cooking of the victim simply because the writers (Andro- 
tion ap. Schol. in Ar. Nub. 984; Theophr. ap. Porph. 
Abst. 2. 29; Paus. 1. 24. 4, 28. 10) have piven their 
attention to the strange ritual which accompamied the 
offering. That ox which took a pelanos froma cult table at 
Zeus’ festival of the Dipolieia or Bouphonia was killed; 
the killer dropped the axe or knife and fied; the imple- 
ment was then brought to trial, convicted, and cust into 
the sea, After flaying the ox, everyone present tasted its 
flesh, apparently raw; thereafter, we may suppose (since 
the words used are Quvew and @voia), the participants 
prepared the usual communion-meal. They completed 
the dramatic ritual by stuffing the victim's hide with 
grass and yoking the dummy ox to a plough. This sacri- 
fice, ıt appears, had a preliminary touch of omophagy; 
but the omophagics of Dionysiac worship belong to 
legend rather than to reality: we find no trustworthy 
evidence of Dionysiac omophagy as a contemporary 
practice. 

3. In piacular (propitiatory) and purificatory sacri- 
fices the victim or offering was utterly destroyed. As 
commonly stated in modern works on Greek religion, 
heavenly and upperworld gods tended to recdive a com- 
munion sacrifice made (verb @dew) upon a Bldgs in the 
daytime; and chthonian deities, heroes, and the dead 
tended to receive holocausts, made (verb évayifew) in the 
evening on a hearth altar, ¢vyapa or eoria, of IN a pit 
(Boĝpos); but such a distinction between heayenly and 
chthoman worship was far from beiny invarnable and uni- 
versal, since cach cult developed its own customs and 
practices. Many a chthoman cult had a Bays and coni- 
munion sacrifices (especially common in the worship of 
the dead); Olympian cults occasionally had éayipac (c.p. 
in the temple of Apolla at Delphi, who also had an out- 
door fwuos); and holoca uts could he made to upperworld 
gods on Bwyor, usually in a time of crisis or fear. Tithes, 
the firsttruits of herds, flocks, crops, the hunt, and spoils 
of war (azupyai, primitiae), were ollered in their entircty 
to either Olympian or chthonian powers. The verbs 
Quew and evayifew are olten used interchangeably, 
especially in poetry. Some ecydpar, placed over a tomb, 
had a tube or hole which carried the victim’s blood and 
libations down to the corpse below. 

Although Greek heroic legends tell of human sacrifices, 
as of Iphigeneia at Auhs, there is no trustworthy evidence 
that the Greeks ever offered human victims. The histori- 
cal Greeks considered human sacrifice a barbarian prac- 
tice, unholy (avdotov) for Greeks (Ps.-Plato, Minos 315). 
Reports of exceptions are very dubious: there is no 
reliable evidence that human sacrifices were made as late 
as the second century A.D. or even the fourth century n.C. 
in the cults of Zeus J.ycacus in south Arcadia, Zeus 
Laphysttus at Halos in Thessaly, and Dionysus Omestes 
on Tencdos and Chios. We can attribute these reports of 
exceptional human sacrifices to folk beliefs which circu- 
lated throughout Greece outside of the immediate neigh- 
bourhoods of these cults, and which probably arose from 
strangers’ misunderstandings of the rites performed. For 
Italy too there is no sure record of human sacrifice, unless 
one counts the burial alive of two pairs of forcigners 
(Gauls and Greeks) in the Forum Boarium (4rd c, B.C.). 
The piacular killing of a criminal as scapegoat at Massalia 
and the occasional slaughter of captives of war are hardly 
evidence of human sacrifice among Greeks and Romans. 

4. The oath sacrifice was a magical rite, since an oath 
is a conditional curse which the oath-taker places on 
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himself; if he violates the oath, the named penalties arc 
expected to follow automatically. As described in the 
lud (3. 268-301, 19. 250-68), the parties to the oath 
first cut hair from the victims’ heads (two lambs in Jiad 
3, a boar in 19), then invoked the appropriate gods, 
stated the terms of contract or treaty, cut the victims’ 
throats, poured libations of wine upon the ground, 
prayed to the gods, and finally either buried the victims 
or cast them into the sea. 

P. Stengel, Die griechische Kultusaltertismer? and Opferbrduche der 
Griechen (1910); S. kitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer (1915) and Symb. 
Osl 1938, 9 tl; A Losy, Essar historique sur le sacrifice (1920); È. G. 
Yavis, Greek Altars (1949); R. K. Yerkes, Sucryice in Greek and 


Roman Religions and karly Judam (1952), S. Dow, D. 11. Gill, 
“Phe Greek Cult Table’, AYArch 1905, 103 tt. 5. E., J. E.F. 


SACROVIR, Juuius (PW 452), a noble of the Acdui 
(q.v.), whose family had received Roman citizenship, 
perhaps from Caesar. In A.D. 21 he and Julius Florus of 
the Treveri (q.v.) led a rebelhon against Rome of which 
the basic cause was the heavy indebtedness of the Gauls 
to Roman financiers. Sacrovir collected a large army of 
his countrymen and occupicd Augustodunum (q.v.), but 
was easily defeated by C. Silius, legate of Upper Ger- 
many, and committed suicide. The triumphal arch at 
Arausio (q.v.) probably commemorates the Roman 
victory. 
C. Jullian, Histowe de la Gaule w (1913), 153 fi. 
AM,T J.C. 


SAEPINUM, Samnite (q-v.) mountain town south of 
Bovianum Undecimanorum (q.v.): modern Terravecciia 
near Sepino. The Romans stormed and destroyed it n 293 
R.C. Tiberius built another Saepmum (modern Altilia) 
in the plain below, athwart a famous sheep-track (e. A.D. 
4). The ruins of both Samnite and Roman towns are 
extensive and are being carefully excavated. E. T. S. 


SAEPTA IULIA, the voting enclosure for the comitia 
tributa, between the Pantheon and the Temple of Isis m 
the Campus Martius; it was planned and begun by 
Juhus Caesar (Cic. Att. 4. 16. 14) and completed by 
Agrippa m 26 B.C. The long rectangular voting area, 
about 300 m ~ 95 m, lay due north and south, and was 
flanked by colonnades, the Porticus Meleagri on the east 
and the Portus Argonautarum on the west; the Diribi- 
torium, where the votes were counted, closed its southern 
end Parts of the building appear on the Severan Marble 
Plan, and some walls of the Porticus Argonautarum and 
Duoibitorium survive, dating from a reconstruction after 
the fire of a.D. 8o. 

When the building lost its original purpose, it came to 
be used for gladiatorial contests and othcr forms of 
entertainment, and served as a luxury bazaar (Mart. 9. 
59). 

G. Gatt, L’ Urbe 1937, fasc. 9, $11; G. Caretoni, Forma Urbis 


Romar (1860), 9711 , Nasb, Fier. Dict. Rome u. 291 ft.; L. R. ‘Taylor, 
Roman Voting Assemblies (1960), 47 ti. D. È. S. 


S(A)EVIUS NICANOR (2nd-tst c. B.C.), grammarian, 
the first to gain fame by his teaching (Suet. Gram. 5), 
wrote commentari, said to have been mainly borrowed, 
and a satura, 


SAGUNTUM (later Murviedro, now Sagunto), a city of 
the Edetani (or Arsetami; cf. Arse on coins) about 16 miles 
north of Valencia in Spain. It had close trade relations 
with Massilia. An alliance with Rome, and sts subsequent 
siege and capture by Hannibal (219 B.c.), figured in 
history as the proximate cause of the Second Punic War. 
In 217 the elder Scipios moved against it (traces of their 
camp at the neighbouring Almenara survive) and it fell 
by 212. The city and its walls were rebuilt by the 
Romans. Scrtorius occupied it, but was driven out by 
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Metellus and Pompey in 75. It became a municipium 
civium Romanorum under Augustus. It was noted for its 
cereals, a variety of fig, and a type of pottery. Some of 
the amphorac in Monte Testaccio at Rome came from 
Saguntum. There survive traces of the Iberian wall and 
Punic buildings on the citadel and a Roman theatre. 


M. Gonzales Sımancas, Sagunto, sus monumentos y las excavaciones 
(1929), PW s.vv., ‘Saguntum’ and 'Zacantha’, fur Almenara camp, 
Arch. Anz 1927, 233; 1933, 525- J J van N, 


SALACIA, cult-partner of Neptunus (Gellius 13. 23 2), 
probably the numen of springing water (root of salire; 
for the sufhx cf. salax); Neptunus (q.v.) is a deity 
originally of fresh water. 


SALAMIS (1), an island in the Saronic Gulf between 
the western coast of Attica and the caster coast of the 
Megarid, closes the bay of Eleusis on the south. In the 
strait formed by the slopes of Mt. Aegalcus, the island of 
Psyttaleia, and the promontory of Cynosura on the south 
and the small island of St. George on the west, the 
Persian fleet was crushingly defeated (Sept. 480 n.C). 
‘There is an important Early Iron Age cemetery. Though 
probably colonized by, and originally belonging to, 
Aegina, and temporarily occupied by Megara (c. 600 B.C.), 
Salamis shared the fortunes of Athens from the age of 
Solon and Pisistratus. Declared a cleruchy soon after 
Cletsthenes’ reforms, it was consequently exploited. In 
418 it was conquered by Macedonia. Aratus restored it 
to Athens (c. 230). 


P-K, GLi 3. V(b); C. F. Styremus, Op. Arch. 1946, N. G 1. 
Hammond, JHS 1956, 32 f (the battle). P T. 


SALAMIS (2), the principal city of Cyprus, situated on 
the cast coast on a wide, sandy bay. It succeeded an m- 
land settlement at Enkomi which has yielded very mch 
Mycenaean remains. It appears to have been the first 
Cypriot city to strike coins; and from these can be re- 
covered a list of kings from the later sixth century on- 
wards, In 411 B.c. King Evagoras began a Hellenic revival 
against Phoenician encroachment and oriental influences 
m Cyprus, and became briefly master of nearly all the 
island. Salamis was the scene of two notable battles: here 
in 498 D.C. the Persians crushed Cypriot participation in 
the Ionian revolt, and in 306 Demetrius the Besieger 
defeated Ptolemy I in a naval action. Capital of Cyprus 
under the earlier Ptolemies, owing to the silting up of its 
harbour ıt was superseded about 200 n.c, by Paphos (q.v.). 
Under the Romans 3st remained politically the second city ; 
and supremacy was not restorcd to it until its refounding 
by Constantius IT as Constantia. In the Roman period, 
to which all the visible ruins date, it contained until A.D. 
116 a large Jewish population. 

Excavations J A. R. Munro and LI. A Tubbs, JHS 1891, 59 ff. 


Gymnasium and theatre V. Karagcorghis, BCH 1963, 780 11; 
id. Salamusin Cyprus (1969); Arch. Anz. 1963, 574 fI. T. B. 


SALAPIA (modern Salpi) was a port at the south end of 
the Gulf of Manfredonia near Margherita di Savoia in 
northern Apulia. The area always suffered from silting 
and the classical coastline now lies over 2 miles inland. 
The early city, where IIannibal wintercd, lay in the urea 
of le Mattone on the edge of the modern salt-pans, 2 miles 
west of Trinitapoli. Sometime in the last two centuries 
n.C. this site became so unhealthy through silting and 
malaria that it was abandoned in favour of another four 
Roman miles away (Vitr. De Arch. 1. 4. 12). ‘his second 
site is marked by the Roman and medieval remains at 
Posta di Salpi further west along the coast. G. D. D.J. 


SALARIUM is a term used in the imperial period to 
denote regular payments to officials and (from the reign 
of Vespasian) to doctors and teachers of rhetoric paid 
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either by the Emperor or by local communities (Dig. 50. 
9. 4. 2). Augustus instituted the making of regular pay- 
ments to senatorial and equestrian officials in the pro- 
vinces (Dio 53. 15). The word salarium was used (Tac. 
Agr. 42) for the pay of a proconsul, which was 1,000,000 
sesterces p.a. (Dio 88. 22); it is not specifically attested 
for the different sums paid to procuratores (q.v.). It is 
used of the payment by the Emperor to his quaestor 
Augusti (ILS 8973), the pay (25,000 sesterces) of a tri- 
bunus semestris (CIL xiii. 3162), payments by an Emperor 
or a legatus to his comites (Suet. Tih. 46; Dig. 1. 22. 4; 
50. 13. 1. 8), and the payment by the aerarium (q.v.) of the 
scriba of a A caer (Pliny, Ap. 4. 12) and by 
the fiscus (q.v.) to regular advocati fisci. A few inscriptions 
are known ın which soldiers, mostly evocati of the Prac- 
torian Cohorts, describe themselves as salartus. 

The rule of classical Roman law that the hire of services 
could not be the object of /ocatio conductio was waived in 
the case of professores, and by analogy comites (Dig. 50. 
13), who could thus bring actions for the payment of 
salaria by extraordinary proceedings. F. G. B. M. 


SALASSI, a Gallic tribe occupying the Val d'Aosta and 
controlling the Great and Little St. Bernard passes and 
the mining industry of the valley (gold, iron, and prob- 
ably other metals). The gold-mines were acquired by 
Rome in 143 B.C., and the route into the Po valley was con- 
trolled from roo R.c. by the colony planted at Eporedia 
(q.v.). The tribe was conquered in 25 B.C. by A. Terentius 
Varro Murena (q.v.), and the colony of Augusta Prac- 
toria (g.v.) founded ın the following year. 


Strabo, 4, 206 (4.6 . 7); Cass, Dio, 53. 25. G. E. F. Chilver, Cis- 
alpine Gaul (1941). P. S5. 


SALII (from salire ‘to dance’), an ancient ritual sodalitas 
(see SODALES) found in many towns of Italy, usually in 
association with the war-god. Outside Rome they are 
heard of at Lavinium, Tusculum, Aricia, Anagnia, and 
especially at libur, where they were attached to Hercules 
(Serv. ad Aen. 8. 285). At Rome they were connected 
with Mars, though it 1s possible that of their two com- 
panies, each twelve in number, the Palatini and the 
Collin (or Agonenses), the latter originally belonged to 
Quirinus; they were required to be of patrician birth 
and to have both father and mother living. They wore 
the old Italian war-dress, tunica picta, with breastplate 
covered by the short military cloak (trabea), and the 
conical felt hat known as the apex (q.v., see Dion. Hal. 2. 
70). A sword was girt by their side; on the left arm they 
carried the ancilia, ‘hgure of eight’ shields, preserved in 
the sacrarium Martis in the Regia and said to be copies of 
the original ancile, which fell from heaven as a gift from 
Jupiter to Numa (Ov. Fasti 4. 365-92); in the right hand 
they carried a ‘spear or staff’ (Dion. Ial. loc. cit.). The 
Salu played a prominent part in the Quinquatrus of 19 
Mar. and the Armilustrium of 19 Oct., which marked the 
opening and closing of the campaigning season. On 
certain days, too, during each of these two months, 
marked in the calendar by the note arma ancilia mouent, 
the Sali went in procession through the city. At certain 
spots they halted and performed elaborate ritual dances 
(tripudium, cf. Plut. Num. 13), beatmg their shields with 
their staves and singing the Carmen Saliare (q.v.) or 
axamenta, of which some fragments are preserved. In 
the evening they feasted and resumed their procession 
on the next appointed day. 


Latte, RR 115 ff. 


SALINATOR, Marcus Livius (PW 33), was born in 
254 h.c.; Livius (q.v. 1) Andronicus was perhaps peda- 
gogue in his father’s house. As consul (219) he cam- 
paigned against the Illyrians. Hie celebrated a triumph 
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and served on the commission which delivered the 
ultimatum to Carthage, but then he was accused of 
peculation and withdrew from Rome (218). His bitter- 
ness and the desertion of his father-in-law, Pacuvius of 
Capua, to the enemy explain his non-puarticipation in the 
first part of the Hannibualic War. Recalled by the consuls 
in 210, he did not speak in the Senate till 208, As consul 
II (207) he was reconciled in national interests with his 
colleague C. Claudius Nero (q.v. 2), his former sub- 
ordinate officer who had witnessed for the prosecution at 
the trial. Together they defeated Hasdrubal at Metaurus. 
Salinator celebrated a trrumph and was proconsul in 
Etruria (206-205) and Gaul (204); as censor (204), again 
with Nero for colleague, he imposed a salt-tax. H H.S. 


SALLUST (1) (Gaius Satcustius (PW 10) Crispus) 
(probably 86-35 B.C.) was born at Amiternum (Ilicron. 
Chron. 151 H); not a nobilis, he probably derived from 
the municipal aristocracy. His early career is unknown. 
The evidence for a quaestorship is late and unreliable 
(/nvectiva in Sallustium 15). Our earliest certain informa- 
tion concerns his tribunate in 52, when he acted against 
Ciccro and Milo (Asc. Mil. 37, 45, 49 C). He was expelled 
from the Senate ın 50 (Dio 40. 63. 2 ff.); Inv. in Sall. 16 
alleges immorality but the real grounds were probably 
Sallust’s actions in 52 (ancient gossip about bis morals can 
be dismissed). Ap. Claudius instigated the expulsion; his 
fellow censor, L. Piso, Cacsar’s father-in-law, acquiesced, 
though he shielded the Caesarian Curio. No political 
connexion is demonstrable between Sallust and Caesar 
before 50; now, however, he joined Caesar, commanding 
a legion in 49 (Oros. 6. 15. 8). Elected practor\in 47 (Dio 
42. 52. 1 f.), Sallust took part in the African \campaign 
of 46(BAfr. 8; 34) and was appointed the first governor 
of Africa Nova (BAfr. 97; cf. App. BCiv. 2. yoo. 415; 
Dio 43. 9. 2). Returning to Rome, he was charged with 
extortion, allegedly escaping only through Cacsar’s inter- 
vention (Dio, ibid. ; Inv. in Sal!. 19). Malpractice ss likely 
enough. Sallust had no immediate prospect of advance- 
ment; before his death Caesar had already promised the 
consulates of 43~41 to others. 

Sallust withdrew fiom public life—the luxury of the 
Horti Sallustiani may reflect rather the taste of his heir 
and pgrand-nephew---and turned to history writing (Cat. 
4. 1 f.). Ilis first monograph, the Bellum Catilinae, dealt 
with the conspiracy of Catiline (q.v.), especially memor- 
able ‘sceleris atque periculi novitate’ (Cat. 4. 4); Le. 
Sallust accepts, broadly, the assessment of Cicero. But 
the conspiracy also exemplified the political and moral 
decline of Rome, begun after the fall of Carthage, 
quickening after Sulla’s dictatorship (Caut. 10-14). 
Avaritia, ambitio, and luxuria, especially of the nobiles, 
are castigated, but Caesar and Cato stund above the 
wreck of the res publica. Yet Caesar 1s not favoured more 
than Cato (cf. Cat. 53. 6 fI.); and though Cicero may 
seem but faintly praised, that 1s in Sallust’s manner. T'he 
work’s prejudices, e.g. against the nubiles, issue from his 
personal experiences rather than any party loyalty. He 
probably wrote after Cicero's death (Dec. 43); the rival- 
rics of Caesar’s day had been superseded. 

The second monograph, the Bellum Iugurthinum, re- 
counts the venality and incompetence of the nobiles over 
the succession question in Numidia (g.v.) and the ad- 
vancement of the novus homo, C. Marius (q.v. 1). The 
Roman campaigns in Numidia are narrated patchily, 
events at Rome more convincingly, especially the opposi- 
tion to the nobiles which, for Sallust, initiated civil strife 
(lug. 5. 1 £.). The nobilis Metellus (q.v. 6), however, is 
treated favourably, while his political opponent, Marius, 
is scarcely Sallust’s hero (cf. e.g. dug. 64. 4 f.). The pro- 
logue probably reflects the Triumviral period, with 
publication c. 40. 
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Sallust’s last work, the Historiae, was annalistic, cover- 
ing events from 78; the last datable fragment, from book 
5, concerns the year 67, hardly his chosen terminus. The 
surviving fragments, including speeches and letters, sug- 
gest that his theme was the decline of the res publica after 
Sulla. 

"he /nvectiva in Ciceronem ascribed to Sallust in the 
MSS. and cited as genuine by Quintilian (4. 1. 68; 9. 
3. 89) 18 not appropriate to Sallust in 54 (its ostensible 
datc); its author was probably an Augustan rhctorician. 
"Two Epistulae ad Caesarem senem, ‘Sallustian’ in manner, 
are transmitted anonymously ın a codex (Vaticanus lat. 
3864) which includes the letters and speeches from 
Sallust’s works. Convincing objections have been raised 
against their content, ostensible dates (c. 46 and ¢. 50), 
style, and language. They are probably suasoriae of 
imperial date (see DECLAMATIO), 

As an historian Sallust has weaknesses: inexact chrono- 
logy, scant, Occasionally inaccurate geography, schema- 
atic interpretations, and anti-noble prejudice. Apparent 
chronological error, however, if not mere carelessness, 
may sometimes by due to regrouping of matcrial for 
effect; geographical ignorance was a Roman tailing; and 
hostility to the nobiles arose out of the disappointments 
of a novus homo. Sallust was also influenced by his 
sources: for Cat. he must have relied heavily on Cicero’s 
writings, supplemented by oral testimony (cf. Cat. 48. 9); 
in fug. he perhaps used a general history and the auto- 
biographies of Aemilius Scaurus (1), Rutilius Rufus, and 
Sulla (1) (qq.v.); some geographical notions (but not 
much more) may derive fiom Posidonius and Sallust may 
have consulted contemporary oratory; for Hist. he per- 
haps used Varro's De Pompeio, writings on Lucullus (cf. 
Cic. Acad. Pr. 4), and oral tradition. 

Sallust ıs not a philosopher; the prologues to the 
monographs neatly express philosophical commonplaces. 
His political thought 1s essentially moral and traditional, 
with special attention to vrrfus; his censoriousness and 
pessimism were compelling. "The works are enlivened by 
speeches, letters, digressions, and character studies. ‘They 
created a style for Roman historiography, modelled on 
Thucydides and the Elder Cato. Its features, developing 
in the course of the works, are noted by ancient writers 
(testimonia m Kurfess, ed. xxvi ft.). archaisms, ‘amputatae 
sententine et verba ante exspectatum cadentia et obscura 
brevitas’, epigrams, Graecisms, novel vocabulary and 
syntax, swiftness, ‘labor’. Sallust rejects the dominant 
oratorical style of his day. Ile won admirers almost 
immediately and considerably influenced ‘Tacitus. 

"Texts. Cat. and Jug A Kurfess (3rd ed., Teubner, 1957); Hist. 
(with comm )- B, Maurenbrecher (1891-3), Epistulae, oui, 
Kurfess (6th 4th eds , Teubner, 1962) 

CoMMINIARIBS Cat , dug. R Jacobs (11th ed , Wirz and Kurfess, 
1922); Cat: A M Cook (1901), Jug.: W C Summers (1902), Inv. 
in Cic., Epistulae I. Vietska, 2 vols (1961) 

"TRANSI ATIONS. J. C Rolfe (Locb); A. Linout (Budé); S A. Hand- 
ford (1903) 

STYLEAND DICIION. Indexes in eds ol Dietsch (1859), Mauren- 
breche: (1891-3), Epistulae E. Skurd (1930). See also f: Lotstedt, 
Syntactica, vol. 2 (1913), 290 ff , E. Skard, Symb Osl 1964, 131l 

SrprciaL Stupirs A. D Leeman, A Systematical Biblio rraphy of 
Sallust (1879-1904) (1905) Alo W. Sreidle, Sallusts historische 
Monographien (1958), K. Buchner, Sallust (1900); D C. Earl, The 
Political Thought of Sallust (1961), H. Bloch, "Fhe Structure of 


Sallust's Jistoriae’ in Didascaliae. Studies . . . Albareda (1961): 
R. Syme, Sallust (1904) G. M. P. 


SALLUSTIUS (2, PW 11) CRISPUS, Gaius, great- 
nephew and adopted son of the historian, became the 
chief private counsellor of Augustus and then of Tiberius, 
remaining an eques throughout like his predecessor 
Maccenas (qy.v.). [Ie was privy to the murder of Agrippa 
(g.v. 4) Postumus ın A.D. 14 and in 16 arrested the slave 
who impcrsonated him. He owned copper-mines in the 
Graian Alps (cf. Hor. Carm. 2. 2. 1 ff., an Ode addressed 
to him). He died in 20, leaving his wealth to an adoptive 
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son, C. Sallustius Passicnus Crispus, a noted orator who 
held two consulships (in 27 and 44) and married Nero’s 
aunt Domitia and mother Agrippina (q.v. 3). 


Syme, Rom. Rev., Tacitus, sce mdexes, H. W. Denario, CF 
1961/2, 321 1. AM,T JC 


SALLUSTIUS (3, Zadover0s), author of a brief manual 
of Neoplatonic piety known as De deis et mundo. We 1s 
probably to be identified with the Emperor Julian's 
friend, Saturninus Sallustius Secundus., His book echoes 
the language and ideas of Iamblichus and Julian, and 
seems to have been written during Julian’s reign (A.D. 
361-3) ın the service of the pagan reaction against 
Christianity. 


Ed. A. D Nock with Engl. transl. and valuable prolegomena 
(1926), G. Rochefort (Bude, 1960). "Translated and discussed by 
Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion (1951). L. R. D. 


SALLUVII (or SALYES), a tribe dwelling north of 
Massalia from at least the sixth century B.C. (Avienius, 
Ora Marit. 701). Though they were called Ligurians by 
earlier writers, Strabo preferred ‘Celto-Ligurians’ and a 
Celtic clement 1s suggested by their religion, which 
centred on the cult of the tête coupée. ‘The chicf shrines 
were at Roquepertuse (re-erected ın Musée Bortly, 
Marseille) and Entremont (north of Ax). ‘his hill-fort 
was apparently their capital and displays Greek influence 
in its sculpture, its defences (with bastions), and the lay- 
out of its strects. The Salluvu constantly opposed the 
Massaliotes and later the Romans until C. Sextius Cal- 
vinus destroyed their capital (123 B.c.). Revolts were 
crushed ın go and 843 n.c. 

Diod. Sic. 34 irag 23, Livy 5. 34, Per. 60, 61, 73; Strabo 4. 180, 
185, 203; Just. Epit. 43. 3-5; App. Celt. 12 F. Benoit, Entremont, 


Capitale celto-ligure des Sulyens de Provence (1957), Gremer, Manuel 
iv, 480 ff. A.L. F R. 


SALMONEUS (Zaàpwveis), a son of Aeolus (q.v. 1). In 
post-LHomeric tradition, c.g. Verg. Aen. 6. 585 {f., he was 
king of Elis, and pretended to be Zeus, flinging torches 
for lightnings and making a noise like thunder with his 
chariot; Zeus smote him with a real thunderbolt. It is 
very likely that this story originates in some rite of 
weuther-mapic, a mimic storm to make a real one. 

Rose, Handb Gh. Myth, 84, and notes 21, 22; O. Weinreich, 


‘Menckrates Zeus und Salmoneus’, Tubinger Hettraye z. Altertumve, 
1933, 32 tf. H. J. R. 


SALONAE (later SALONA) was a city of Dalmatıa 
(q.v.) near Spit in Yugoslavia. In 118-17 B.C. it served as 
a base for L. Metellus but had to be recaptured by C. 
Cosconius ın 78-76 B.C. The conventus civium Romanorum 
established there defeated the Pompesan admiral M. 
Octavius in 48 B.C. (Caes. BCiv. 3. 9). Cacsar’s legate A. 
Gabinius died there (47 b.c.). Soon afterwards a colonia 
was established there (Martia Tulia Salona, CIL in. 
1933) and after A.D. g it became the provincial capital of 
Dalmatia. As the focal point of the newly established road 
system (CIL iii. 3198-3201 and add.) it grew very rapidly 
and prospered. During the Marcomannic Wars 1n A.D. 
170 1ts walls were repaired by detachments drawn from 
newly raised legions II Pia and JHI Concordia (later 
ll and III Italica) (C7Lin. 1980). On his retirement in 
A.D. 305 Diocletian, who was born in the vicinity of 
Salonae, lived in the palace which he built on the coast a 
few miles away. When much later Salonae was threatened 
by Avar and Slav invasions the population retreated within 
the walls of the palace, which became the nucleus of the 
medicval town (Spalato). 

Date of the colonia: G. Alfoldv, Acta Antig Scaent Hung. 1962, 
357 Æ. Topography and remains: W. Gerber with M Abramié and 
R. Egger, Forschungen in Salona 1 (1917), n (19260). E Dyggve and 
others, Recherches à Salone 1 (Copenhagen, 1928), n (1934) On the 


palace of Diocletian- F Buhé, Kanar Drocletrans Palast m Spht 
(Zagreb, 1929) J. J. Wilkes, Dalmatia (1969), 220 fi. J.J. W. 


SALUS 


SALUS, an old Roman goddess, later often identified 
with the Greck Ilygiea (q.v.), the attendant of Asclepius. 

The temple to Salus (meaning apparently the safety 
of the State) on the Quirinal 1s said to have been built in 
302 B.C. by the dictator C. Junius Bubulcus. Under the 
Empire, Salus publica and Salus Augustt appear often 
side by side. Where the genitive ‘Augusti’ appears, Salus 
may be regarded as definitely a ‘virtue’ of this Emperor, 
his saving power--—not mercly his health. An augurium 
salutis, which did not involve any personification of salus, 
was to be taken annuully on a day free of all wars: this 
was an inquiry to ask whether it was permissible to pray 
for salus for the people. The constant wars of the last 
years of the Republic caused its frequent omission, but ıt 
was revived in 29 B.C. and performed on various occasions 
in the early Principate (Dessau, IS 9337). Prayers ‘pro 
salute August!’ were commonly offered, as, for example, 
by the Arval Brethren. 

Salus very frequently appears on coins, with the type 
of Hygieia, feeding out of her patera the sacred snake and 
holding the sceptre of divine majesty. A rarer attribute, 
ears of corn, muy properly belong to the older Roman 


Salus. 


Wissowa, RK 141 fF., 306 ff , and index; A S. Pease on Cic Div 1. 
105. For temple, Platner—Ashby, 402 H. M. 


SALUTATIO, a formal greeting; especially at the levée 
(admissio) of an eminent Roman. Etiquette required a 
chent (q.v.) to attend in formal dress (togatus) at his 
patron’s house at dawn, to greet him (salutare) and escort 
him to work (deducerc), both for protection and for 
prestige. Friends of equal or nearly equa) standing might 
also attend, out of special respect or flattery (cf. Cic. Fam. 
g. 20. 3). A great man—like a Hellenistic king --would 
admit his visitors in groups, according to class; and his 
standing to some extent depended on the number and 
class of those attending him. Under the Empire the 
chents degenerated into a parasitical claque. The gift of 
money or food (sportu/a) which they traditionally re- 
ceived in exchange for their services became a standard 
payment of 25 asses; though, as Juvenal shows, they 
could still expect to be invited to dinner on special occa- 
SIONS. 

Dar.-Sag., s.v. E. B. 
SALVIANUS was born c. a.b. 400 probably at Trèves 
where he witnessed the Franks’ attack (418). In 425, with 
his wife’s consent, he jomed Honoratus’ monastery at 
Lérins, and c. 439 became presbyter at Marseilles till his 
death (after 470). The German invaders he interpreted 
as an instrument of divine wrath against the decadent 
Empire, contrasting Christian laxity with the high moral- 
itv of the barbarians who erred ‘in good faith’. Faced by 
misery and pauperism he urged that all estates be be- 
queathed for the poor and denounced inherited wealth. 
Extant arc nine letters, a tract against avarice, and eight 
books de Gubernatione Dei (440). 


Ed. F. Pauly (CSEL 8) P. Courcelle, Histoire litté aire des grandes 
envasions permaniques (1948), 119 ft. H. C. 


SALVIDIENUS (PW 4) RUFUS, Quintus, of very 
humble origin, perhaps from the country of the Vestm, 
was one of Octavian’s associates in 44 and later one of 
his principal generals. In 42 he was worsted by Sextus 
Pompeius in a naval battle off Rhegium and in 41 sent 
to Spain with six legions, but impeded in north Italy by 
the Antonian commanders and presently recalled for 
the impending war of Perusia (q.v.) in which he took a 
prominent part. In 40 he was appointed governor of Gaul 
und designated consul, though still an eques. Later in the 
year, however, he sent to Antony, then besieging Brundi- 
sium, offcring to go over to him. Octavian, informed of 
this by Antony after their reconciliation, summoned 
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Salvidienus to Rome and denounced him in the Senate, 
which declared him a public enemy. Ie either committed 
suicide or was executed. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index; T. P. Wiseman, CQ 1964, 130. 
G.W. R.; T. J. C. 


SAMIAN WARE was known to Plautus, Martial, and 
Pliny as a common, inexpensive table-ware. They were 
probably thinking of a variety of Eastern terra sigillata 
(q.v.), but the name was adopted by antiquaries tor the 
red-coated pottery found in Britain. Despite attempts at 
rationalization, the name, usually spelt with small initial, 
remains the standard termi in Britain for Gaulish siyil/lata. 

The Gaulish industry was founded by Italian 1mmi- 
grants, but soon diverged from the Arrctine mspiration. 
South Gaulish centres at La Graufesenque (Millau) and 
Montans (near ‘Toulousce) were founded c. A.D. 15 and 
rapidly drove Arretine out of Western markets. By Nero's 
Principate Gaulish samian sold in Italy and Greece and 
the industry had reached its apogee technically. South 
Gaul remained dominant until the end ot the first cen- 
tury, but its standards deteriorated and under ‘Trajan 
and Hadrian Les Martres-de-Veyre and Lezoux, in the 
Auvergne, captured the provincial trade. By the nid 
second century there were many potteries nearer the 
frontiers in Last Gaul and the Rhincland, and even a 
minor one at Colchester, but only Rhetnzabern, near 
Speyer, rivalled the principal Gaulish centres. Export 
from Central Gaul ended with the second ¢entury and 
the East Gaulish potteries did not survive the troubles of 
the 260s. Sannan was replaced on the table hy local tine 
wares. 

Organization 1n offictnae is attested in south and central 
Gaul by potters’ stamps, but evidence of slaves is sparse. 
The immense production ıs shown by graffiti from Ha 
Graufesenque: twenty lists on pots stamped by Castus 
name thirty-eight workmen tn his workshop and record 
manufacture of half a million pots Decorative motifs are 
Classical, never Celtic, but with few exceptions coherent 
subjects were not portraved. orror vaca was dominant. 

‘The frequent occurence of characteristic decoration 
and of potters’ stamps an dated contexts make samian 
widely useful in dating early imperial sites. 

See TERRA SIGILLATA. la Ciraufesenque grathri: F. Tlermet, La 


Graufesenque (1934), 291 il. Potters’ stamps F. Oswald, Index of 
Potters’ Stamps on Tessa Sigillata (1931). B. R. Hl. 


SAMNIUM, Oscan-speaking region in the southern 
Apennines (q.v.). Its inhabitants, primitive and warlike, 
lived mostly m agricultural villages, frequently unwalled 
and unidentifiable. “Che Sammites were divided into four 
tribal states (Caracent, Caudim, Hirpini, Pentri), cach 
administered by a meddtx (qy.v.), but were linked together 
in a confederation which had a federal dict and possibly 
an assembly. A pencralissimo led the confederation in 
wartime. (Frentani and other Sabelli (q.v.), although 
ethnic Saminites, were not members of it.) After their 
treaty with Rome (354 B.C.) the Liris evidently became 
their boundary with Latium (q.v.). Shortly thereafter 
their neighbours sought Roman protection. By granting 
it the Romans precipitated the Samnite Wars. The First 
(343-341), often unconvincingly reckoned apocryphal, 
resulted in Roman control of northern Campania (q.v.); 
the Second (427-321, 316-304), despite the Samnite 
success at the Caudine Forks (q.v.), prevented Samnite 
control of Apulia, Lucania and southern Campania; the 
Third (298-290) involved and decided the destiny of 
all peninsular Italy. Sumniurn, still unbowed, then sup- 
ported Pyrrhus, but the Romans defeated him and split 
Samnium apart with Latin colonics at Beneventum and 
Aesernia. Samnium helped Hannibal and lost both 
population and territory when the Second Punic War was 
over. Subsequently depopulation increased; pastoral 
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pursuits gradually replaced agricultural and by 180 
Samnium could accommodate transported Japurians. 
The Samnites fought implacably ın the Social War and 
in the Civil against Sulla, who slaughtered all he could. 
The survivors underwent romanization. Chief towns: 
Aufidena, Bovianum Vetus (q.v.) (Caraceni); Caiata, 
Caudium, Cupulteria, Saticula, T'elesia (Caudin1); Abel- 
linum, Aeclanum, Beneventum (q.v.), Compsa (Iirpini); 
Aesernia, Allifae, Bovianum, Sacpinum (qq.v.) (Pentri). 
lhe alleged Samnite provenance of pilum, scutum, and 
maniple 1s very questionable. 

ANCIENT LITLHALURF Our principal source, V.ivy (bks. 7-10), 
depends on annalists more patnotic than trustworthy. Meagie notices 
in Diodorus (bks 19, 20) and Polybius (2 19 t.) supplement him. 

Moprrn Jinan, L Vareu, Stona di Roma (1952), m (for 
history), E. Vetter, Handbuch dir ntalischen Dialekte (1957), 1-971. 
1o01 Íl., 135 f. (tor language), F. Weege, JDAI 1909, 98, 141 (tor 
material avihzanon), Gs Camporeale, Att Accad. Toscana 1956, 33 ff. 
(tor constitution). E.T. Salmon, Samatum and the Samnites (1967). 

E.T.S 


ules 


SAMOS, an island off western Asia Minor, was occupied 
m the Early Bronze Age and by Late Mycenaeans. In the 
carly Iron Age it was settled by Ionians and long pre- 
served a distinctive dialect. Sumians settled in Amorgos 
c. 690 R.C., at Perinthos (601), Bisanthe, and Ileraion 
Techos m Thrace, in Samothrace, at Naucratis, in 
Cilicia, and perhaps at Dicacarchia (Puteoli), and ¢. 490 
at Zancle (Messana). Colucus of Samos made a famous 
voyage to Turtessus c. 638; Ameiocles of Corinth had 
built warships for the Samuians c. 704, Samuan ships 
helped Sparta ın the Second Messentan War. The rich 
landed class (jewpopor) continued influential tll late in 
the fifth century (hence the oligarchic reactions in Samian 
history), but trade and industry Hourished, especially in 
metalwork and woollen products. Sixth-century Samos 
was the home of notable architects, sculptors, and gem 
engravers (Rhoecus, ‘Theodorus, Mnesic les), of moralists 
and ports (Aesop, Ibycus, Anacreon). A Samian engineer, 
Mandrocles, bridged the Bosporus for Darius. But the 
greatest of all Samians, Pythagoras, migrated to south 
Italy. The temple of Hera (built ¢. 500, rebuilding becun 
c. 530) was the largest of its day in the Greek world. The 
sanctuary has been excavated. Of the town the wall-line, 
Kupalinos’ tunnel, and the Archaic cemetery have been 
investigated. 

The consecutive history of Samos begins with the 
tyranny ot Polycrates (q.v. 1), his steward Macandrius, 
and his brother Svloson, the last a vassal of Darius. 
Samos jomed the Ionian revolt, but her ships deserted 
at Lade (494). When the revolt was crushed the Persians 
allowed her a democratic government. She fought well 
for Xerxes at Salamis, but soon turned against the Per- 
sians and was an autonomous member of the Athenian 
League ull her revolt in 441 which Pericles himself 
suppressed. During the oligarchic revolution of the 400 
(411 B.C.) Samos was the stronghold of the democracy. 
For their loyal co-operation the Samians were made 
Atheman citizens after Acgospotamı (405); but the city 
fell to Lysander in 404. About 394 she had a currency 
aliance with Ephesus, Cnidos, and Rhodes. In 465 
Athens captured the island and planted Athenian 
cleruchs, who were expelled only after Alexander's death, 
She was cclipsed by Rhodes in the new Hellenistic world, 
in Which her greatest achievement was to produce the 
astronomer Conon. 


P-K, GLiv E J: E. Buschor, Altsamische Standbilder (1915); 
Ath Mutt. 1929 and successive vols. ; Reuther, Der Heratempel (1957); 
Sumas 1(1901), prehistoric, J. Barron, CQ 1964, 210 L. ad. The Stver 
Coins of Samos (1966). P. N. U.; J. B. 


SAMOSATA (modern Samsât), a fortified city on the 
right bank of the Euphrates; the residence of the kings of 
Commagene (q.v.). Like Zeugma, it guarded an impor- 
tant crossing of the river on one of the main caravan 
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routes from East to West, and it was consequently of 
considerable strategic and commercial importance. Its 
formidable defences twice withstood a Roman siege, but 
in A.D. 72, when the client kingdom of Commagene was 
annexed, ıt was forced to surrender, and it was garrisoned 
henceforth by a Roman legion. Samosata was captured 
by the Sassamd Sapor | in his invasion of 256 and under- 
went many vicissitudes during the frontier wars avainst 
Persia until in 637 the city was finally captured by the 
Arabs. 
llumann u. Puchstein, Renen in Kleanasten etc (1890), 181 A 
M. S. D,E.W G. 


SAMOTHRACE, an island of the north-east Aegean, 
consisting of a table-lke mountain which rises to 5,250 
feet, and containing but little cultivable land. Its Greck 
population was of Samian origin. lt formed part of the 
two maritime confederacies of Athens; in the third cen- 
tury it frequcntly changed hands among the Flellenistic 
dynasts; under Roman rule ıt was a ‘cavitas libera’. Its 
chief importance lay in the mystery cult of its twin gods, 
the Cahir (y.v.). This cult attamed a wide vogue in the 
Hellenistic age, and its initiates included some Roman 
notables. The temple of the Cabiri and several Hellen- 
istic buildings have been excavated (here was found the 
Victory in the Louvre). 


r-K, GL iv. DI (b); 1 xii. B; Conze et al , Untersuch anf S. 
(1875), K Lehmann, Guide to Samothiaie (1960), Samothrace 
1— (1955- ) M. C.; J. B. 


SANCHUNIATHON is cited by Philon (qv. 5) of 
Byblos as his anaent Phoeniaan authority (pre-'lrojan 
War, 413th c. B.C.) for his @owiced, imcluding 
Phoenician mythology. Once suspect as a forgery, his 
claim 1s now supported by the evidence of the Ugarit 
texts, even if the tradition has been transmitted under 
Hellenistic influence. 

FGrH i c, 802. A. IT. McD. 
SANDAS (avoas, Lurs, Lavdwr), a god of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, perhaps of Luwian origin, At his festival a great 
pyre was erected and burned; the Greeks accordingly 
equated him with Heracles. Traces of his cult are found 
m Cappadocia, Lydia, and other nearby lands, but his 
real nature remains uncertain. 


J G. Mazer, Adom Atos Osiris 1, ch. 6. F. R. W. 


SANDRACOTTUS, the Greek form of the Indian 
name Chandragupta, was probably a commoner of 
Kshatriva ongin, who founded the Mauryan Empire. In 
323/2 bD €., with the help of Chanakya, a Brahmin states- 
man of prcat wisdom and experience, who wrote a com- 
prehensive book on Hindu polity and statecraft, he 
overthrew the Nanda King of Magadha (part of the 
modern Bihar State), whose power and wealth were such 
that his renown may have been a factor in the refusal of 
Alexander’s army to advance beyond the river Beas 
(Hyphasis). According to a Sanskrit drama Mudra- 
Rakshasa, a Prince named Parvataka, who ts supposed to 
be Porus (q.v.), helped Chandragupta. By 305, before 
Seleucus’ encounter with Chandragupta, the latter appears 
to have been already in the possession of almost the whole 
of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent north of the Vindhva 
mountains. The encounter probably took place in Gan- 
dhara, west of the Indus. Seleucus did not succeed in his 
designs and he ceded to Chandragupta the satrapies of 
Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia, and Paropanisadae. A matri- 
monial alliance between the two royal families was also 
effected. Chandragupta made a present of 500 elephants 
and Seleucus sent an ambassador, Megasthenes, to the 
Mauryan court. Chandragupta ts also credited with con- 
quests in south India up to Mysore, where his name 
survived in the twelfth century im local inscriptions and 
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in the Jain tradition according to which he adopted Jain 
rcligion and migrated to the south with his teacher 
Bhadrabahu and died after a fast. Iis administration was 
centrally controlled and strict. He ruled his empire from 
Pataliputra (Patna), with governors at provincial head- 
quarters, Chandragupta reigned for about twenty-four 
years and died in 299/8 B.C. 

R. K. Mookery, Chandragupta Maurya and His Times’ (1943); 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastrı, 4 Comprehensive History of India n, ch 1 
(1957). A. K. N. 


SANGARIUS (modern Sakarya), important river of 
north-west Asta Minor already known to Hesiod and 
Homer. Rising in Phrygia near Pessinus (Strabo 12. 3. 
4; coms, Head, Hist. Num.? 748) on Mt. Adoreus (Livy 
38. 18), ıt flowed in a winding course through Phrygia 
Epictetus and Bithynia to enter the Black Sea west of 
the territory of Heraclea Pontica. The Bithymian section 
was navigable and rich in fish (Strabo, loc. cit. and Livy, 
loc. cit.). Its valley provides a line of access from the 
coast to the plateau, but for part of its course its gorge 1s 
a barrier to movements west and east. E. W. G. 


SAN GIOVENALE takes its name from the medieval 
castle on the plateau overlooking the mver Vesca north 
of the Tolfa Ills, 16 miles east of T'arquinia. The plateau 
was inhabited from the Bronze Age, represented by 
Apennine Culture pottery associated with houses and a 
fortification wall of large blocks. An extensive Iron Age 
village of oval huts dates mainly from the eighth to the 
late seventh centuries and has produced material simular 
to that of Tolfa and Allumicre. An Etruscan settlement 
lasted until the beginning of the fifth century. Tomb- 
types in the zone range from pozzi to Etruscan chamber 
tombs; a late (third-century B.C.) tomb was reused in 
Hadrianic times. Occupation at Luni, four miles west 
of San Giovenale, also extends from the Bronze Age to 
the Middle Ages: the Apennine levels produced five 
Mycenaean sherds. 


E. Berggren and M. Moretti, Not. Scar 1960, 1 11; A Boethnis et 
al., Etruscan Culture- Land and People (Malmo, 1962); Scullard, Fitr. 
Cites, 94 1. ; C. E. Ostenherg, Lum sul Miwnone e problem della 
preistoria d'Italia (Skrifte Utgivna 4" xav, 1967). DWR R. 


SANNYRION, Athenian comic poet, produced Danae 
after Eur. Or. (408 n.c.), to which fr. 8 refers. We have 
six titles (two of them doubtful) and a dozen fragments. 
Fr. s (‘we gods . . . you mortals . . .’) shows that at least 
one deity was a character in Laughter. 
FCG u. 8773 ff.; CAF i. 793-5; FAC 1 8&2 ff. K J D. 
SANTRA, a scholar of the Ciceronian age who wrote a 
De antiquitate verborum in at least three books (now lost). 
He also interested himself ın questions of literary history. 


Schanz—Hosius, § 196. 1; G. Funaioli, Gramm. Rom Frag. 384-9. 


SAPOR (Shapur), name of Sassanid kings of the Persian 
Empire (see SASSANIDS), of which the most famous was 
Sapor I (reigned A.D. 241-72). Son of Artaxerxes I (q.v. 
4: Ardashir) and co-regent with him in 241, he was 
crowned in 242. He continued with spectacular success 
his father's policy of aggression against Rome, taking full 
advantage of the internal crisis in the Roman Empire. 
Hatra (q.v.) and the Roman outposts in Mesopotamia 
fell to him at an early date. In 252 he secured control of 
Armenia, expelling its last Arsacid rulers. Sapor styled 
himself ‘King of Kings of Iran and Non-Iran’ as he 
developed his systematic attacks on his Roman neigh- 
bour. T'he Roman counter-offensive under Gordian III 
was nullified by the death of Gordian and the concessions 
made by the usurper Philip; the eastern provinces felt the 
full weight of Supor’s offensive after his capture of the 
Emperor Valerian near Edessa in 260, The great cities of 
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Syria and the provinces of castern Asia Minor were 
overrun and pillaged. It was left to Odaenathus (q.v.), 
dynast of Palmyra (d. 266), to play the major part in 
forcing Sapor to withdraw from Roman territory. In 
addition to his military achievements (listed on his great 
inscription at Naqš-i Rustam, Res Gestae Divi Saporis) 
Sapor was famed for his grandiose building operations (he 
used the labour of Roman captives) and for his relations 
with the religious leader Mani (see MANICHAEISM), who 
began his preaching ın the Persian Empire soon after 240. 

Honigmann et Maricq, Recherches sur les Rea Geatae divi Saporis 
(Mém. Acad. Roy de Belg 47, tasc 4, 1953); W. Enaslin, Zu den 


Kriegen des Sassaniden Schapur I (1949) (Sitz. Bay. Ak. Wiss., 
Phil.-Lust. Kl. Jahrg. 1947, Heft 5). E. W. G. 


SAPPHO, poctess, daughter of Scamandronymus and 
Cleis, of Eresus and Mytilene in Lesbos, born c. 612 B.C. 
(Suda, s.v. Zarda). As a child, no doubt owing to political 
troubles, she went into exile in Sicily (Marm. Par. 36), 
though apart from a passing reference to Panormus (fr. 
7) no traces of this are left in her fragments. She returned 
to Mytilenc, where she was the centre of some kind of 
iagos which honoured Aphrodite and the Muses and 
had young girls for its members. With these she hved m 
great intimacy and affection, wrote pocms about them, 
and celebrated their marriages with songs. She married 
Cercylas and had a child Cleis (Suda, loc. cit., cf. frs. 98, 
132). Her brother Charaxus angered her by his love for 
the courtesan Rhodopis or Doricha, whom Sappho ts said 
to have rated (Hadt. 2. 135, Strabo 17. 808, cf. fr. 15). 
Little else is known of her life, and nothing of her death, 
since the old story that she threw herself ovér a cliff in 
love for Phaon (Ov. Ep. Sapph., passtm) seems to be an 
invention of the New Comedy. Her work wag collected 
in nine books. Book 1 contained poems in the Sapphic 
stanza and included an address to Aphrodite (fr. 1), 
which may have been written as a hymn tor her com- 
panions, but scems to be strictly personal to hersclf, a 
poem to an unnamed girl, which was probably inspued 
by seeing her next to her bridegroom and shows the 
strength of Sappho’s ‘clings for her (fr. 31), a poem 
wishing her brother a fair voyage home and offering 
forgiveness for his faults (fr. 5), lines on the beauty of 
Anactoria (fr. 16), and an invocation to Aphrodite to 
appear at a festival in the country (fr. 2). Book 2 con- 
tained poems in the Acolic dactylic pentamcter, such as 
lines of great feeling and mtimacy to Atthis (fr. 49), and 
closed with a narrative poem on the wedding of [lector 
and Andromache, in which the presence of two Attic 
forms has raised some doubts about tts authenticity. 
Book 3 contained poems ın the greater asclepiad, includ- 
ing lines of contempt to an uneducated woman (fr. 55) in 
which the theme that song confers immortality appears 
explicitly for the first time. Book 4 contained poems in 
onic tetramcters mostly too fragmentary to be intelligible, 
though fr. 58 seems to have told the story of Tithonus. 
Book 5 contained poems composed in stanzas of mixed 
character, especially fr. 96 on a girl who has gone to 
Lydia and is compared to the moon outshining the stars, 
and fr. 94, which gives a retrospect of happy days passed 
with another girl. Of book 6 nothing survives: of book 7 
only some lines on a girl who 18 prevented by love from 
attending to her weaving ({r. 102)—a theme of folk-song. 
Of book 8 we have only one mention. Book 9 probably 
contained wedding-sonegs of different character in different 
metres. In the hexameter fragments a bride is compared 
to an apple (fr. 105 a) and toa hyacinth (fr. 105 c). 
Fr. 114 gives a dialogue between the Bride and her 
Maidenhood, another traditional theme. In this book 
Sappho was more colloquial than usual and showed an 
element of badinage (Demetr. Eloc. 167, cf. fr. 110). 
Something of her manner may perhaps be seen from 
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Catullus’ imitations of her in his poems 61 and 62. 
Sappho writes in the vernacular language of Lesbos, 
except in a small group of poems (frs. 44, 105, 142-3) in 
which she admits some variations taken from the epic. 
Hler subjects are usually personal; there ure few traces of 
narrative, though some poems (frs. 102, 137) seem to be 
modelled on folk-songs. She wrote for herself and her 
friends, gave candid accounts of her and their feelings, 
had an excellent eye and ear for natural things, a com- 
mand of verbal melody, and an unequalled directness and 
power. 


Texi. FE. Lobel and D L. Page, Poctarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta 
(1958), 110, C. Gallavotn, Saffo e Aleev 1 (1956) 

CutticismM. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendurlf, Sappho und 
Stmonides (1914), 17 ft.; G. Perrotta, Saffo e Pindaro (1976), 30; 


C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry? (1902), 17011, D L Page, So 
C. M. B. 


and Ahaeus (1955), 1 A.; PW. Suppl. x1, 122211. 


SARAPIS (usually ın Latin Serapis), according to 
Tacitus (Hist. 4. 83-4) and Plutarch (Mor. 361 f-362 e), 
was brought to Egypt from Sinope by Ptolemy I. 'T'here 
is another tradition that places Sarapis in Babylon ın the 
time of Alexander, and Tacitus reports that Sarapis was 
belicved by some people to have come from Seleuccia 
in Syria, while others thought he came from Memphis. 
lt now seems to have been established that the cult 
of Sarapis arose at Memphis in the temple above 
the underground chambers where the bodies of the 
deceased Apis bulls were entombed, and the projection 
of all these figures came to be addressed as Osorupis. 
"The probability remains that the king cstablished the 
worship in Alexandra and sought to make Sarapis an 
imperial deity. There is some evidence to show that the 
cult, along with that of Isis, was accepted and propagated 
by Greeks and Macedonians ın the royal civil and military 
services. The cult of Sarapis did not grow rapidly at 
Alexandria, however. Although Isis and Sarapis were 
included in the royal oath by the end of the third century, 
they do not appear in the oath used in Alexandria. The 
creation of the cult was marked by the introduction of 
the worship into Alexandria and, according to tradition, 
wis accomplished through the assistance of Demetrius 
of Phaleron, the Eumolprd Vimotheus, and Manetho. In 
fact, Demetrius seems to have given the earliest testimony 
concerning the miraculous powers of Sarapis, since, in 
his Paeans, he 1s supposed to have shown his gratitude to 
the god for having restored his sight. The Sarapeum at 
Alexandria, accounted one of the wonders of the world, 
was said to have been designed by Parmeniscus, while 
the cult-statuc, a great sitting figure adorned with precious 
metals, was attributed to Bryaxis. The tradition is con- 
sistently umform that those who had a hand in shap- 
ing the external features of the cult were men of Greck 
speech and culture. Manetho, an Egyptian priest who 
assisted in the formation of the cult, had some familiarity 
with Hellenic culture, since he wrote in Greek. It is not 
surprising that this deity combined the attributes of many 
potent Hellenic gods with some of the characteristics of 
Osiris. He was represented with the benign and bearded 
countenance of Zeus, his head crowned with a modius 
(emblem of fertility). At the right knee of the seated god 
was the three-hceaded dog Cerberus, an attribute borrowed 
from IHades, while the upraised left hand grasped a staff 
or sceptre, reminiscent of Zeus and Asclepius. Sarapis 
was a healer of the sick, a worker of miracles, a deity who 
was superior to fate and who retained from Osiris the 
character of a god of the underworld. He spoke to his 
followers in dreams as Asclepius did, yet partook of their 
festive banquets as a jovial lord of Olympus might have 
done. He was identified at times not only with the gods 
already mentioned, but also with Dionysus, Helios, 
Jupiter, and others. He was associated with Dolichenus 
and other powerful deities. At Memphis, as well as at 
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Abydos and elsewhere, we know of people called katochot 
who seem to have considered themselves bound to the 
temple precincts until the god should set them free. 
Except when identified with another god, Sarapis seldom 
receives an epithet. Yet, in one inscripuon ot the Roman 
period, a man with an Alexandrian deme name calls 
Sarapis the god of the city and addresses him as Sarapis 
Polieus. Sarapis was the chief god in the cult of the 
Egyptian deities. His cult usually went with that of Isis 
and Llarpocrates, Anubis and others being included on 
occasion. In the Aegean area we find that most of the 
public cults of the Egyptian deities were called cults of 
Sarapis, even though other deities were included. In many 
Greek citics there were cult socicties of Saraptastat who 
held banquets on certain days, passed decrees, voted 
crowns to officials of the society und to distinguished 
strangers, and who set up stelae recording thereon their 
official acts. In the period of the Roman Empire, when the 
mysteries of Isis were quite widespread throughout the 
Mediterranean world, the worship of Isis tended to 
eclipse that of Sarapis. Since the worship of both these 
gods was spread by commercial contacts as well as by 
zealots, the cults were strong in those cities which had 
commercial connexions with the East. "The acclamation 
“There is one Zeus Sarapis’, a cry of enthusiasm for the 
deity, has come down to us in numerous inscriptions. 


ANCILNE Souncrs. Th Hopfner, Fontes Fistoriae Relietonrs 
Aer ptiacae (1922-5), contains the hterary sources. he inscriptions 
are scattered through /G, C/I, CIG, and Sammelbuch griechischer 
Urkunden aus Agypten (Preisigke) ‘The Dehan inscriptions are 
collected in P. Roussel, Les Cultes égyptiens à Delos (1916), and 
in dmacriptions de Delos. Papyrt documents may be found in U. 
Wilchen, Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit 1 (1922-7), and m PCarro 
Zen., PTeb , POxy., and elsewhere. Other sources are collected in 
O. Weinreich, Neue Urkunden zur Savapts-Reltgion (1919) Statuary. 
H. Haas, Helderatlas zur Religronsgeschichte, 9-11 Liel (1926). 

MODERN LILFRATURL. The classic discussion of the origin of 
Sarapwis found in pari 1 ol U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemàrrzeit 
(1922-7). Other works are Cumont, Rel of ; G Lataye, Histoire 
du culte des divimtés d'Alexandrie (1884), J ‘Youtain, Les Cultes 
paiens dans empre romain (1907- )- 

For the Serapeum at Alexandria, founded by Kuergetes see I, A. 
Rowe, Discovery of the Famous Temple and Enclosure of Sarapi at 
Alexandria (Ann, Serv , Supp cahier 2, 1946), for the dispersion of 
the cult in the Ptolemaic period, T A. Brady, he Reception of the 
Leypuanciults of the Greeks (11 ion C) (US A. 1935), P. M Fraser, 
Opusc. Athemensa (4°) 3, 1900, 1 IF. i AB, PME. 


SARCOPHAGT. A sarcophagus ts a coffin for inhuma- 
tion which in ancient times was often richly decorated, 
especially if it was to be interred in a chamber-tomb or 
hypogaeum, In Crete two standard shapes of coffin—the 
bath-tub and the chest on four legs with a gable roof 
were im general use throughout the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries B.C., and some, including the famous 
Hagia Triada sarcophagus, were richly painted. In the 
late Archaic period the Clazomemian sarcophagi of painted 
clay are rectangular or slightly trapezoidal in form. 
Sculptured sarcophagiappear first in the fifth century B.C. 
but notin the Greek world itself; a number of anthropaid 
and casket sarcophagi with sculptured rehefs were made 
by Greek craftsmen for the kings of Sidon from the 
fifth century to about 300 B.C. ‘Phe latest in the series 18 
the famous Alexander Sarcophagus. Some Hellenistic 
wooden sarcophagi with painted decoration have sur- 
vived in southern Russia. 

The Etruscans used sculptured sarcophagi of clay and 
stone from the sixth century B.C.; the two commonest 
types are the casket form with gabled hd and the form 
with a reclining efligy of the dead. A few sculptured 
sarcophagi have survived from Republican Rome, ‘The 
prevailing rite of cremation in Rome gave way to inhuma- 
tion in the early second century A.D. and the rich series of 
Roman sculptured marble sarcophag: begins about the 
time of Trajan. Sculptured sarcophagi were made all 
over the Roman world; two of the best-known centres 
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were in Athens and Asia Minor. An important serics of 
lead coffins comes from Roman Syria. 

CVA Brt. Mus. fase. 8, 45 ff.; Hamdy Dey and Reiach, Une 
nécropole royale a Sidon (1892-0); W. Altmann, Architectur und 
Ornamenitk der antiken Narkaphage (1902); C. Robert, Die antiken 
Sarkophayreliefs (1890- ). D. Ł. 5. 


SARDES (Zdpdcis), the chief city of Lydia, lying under 
a fortified hill in the Hermus valley, near the yunction of 
the roads from Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamurm, and inner 
Asia Minor. As the capital of the Lydian kingdom, 
especially under Croesus, and later as the headquarters 
of the principal Persian satrapy, it was the political centre 
of Asta Minor in the pre-ITellenistic period, and it also 
attuned fame for its progress in the arts and crafts— 
its kings were the first to mint gold and silver coins. It 
was captured and burnt by the Iontans in 498 B.C., and 
Xerxes mustered his troops at Sardes before he crossed 
the Hellespont. In the Macedonian period it belonged in 
succession to Antigonus, the Seleucids, and the Attalids, 
and in 133 B.C. ıt passed to the Romans, who made it the 
capital of a conventus in the province Asia. It was one 
of the ‘Seven Churches’ of the Apocalypse. Diocletian 
made it capital of the province Lydia. Its temple of 
Artemis has been excavated; and since 1958 large-scale 
excavations 1n the city have disclosed substantial remains 
of different periods over a wide area. 

H. C. Butler, Sardis (1y22 ff.) For the most recent discoveries, 


G. M. A. Hanfmann, 4 Short Guide to the Excavations at Sardis 
(1962). W.M.C.,J M.C. 


SARDINIA (Lapé0), a large island off western Italy 
containing nuraghi and other megalithic monuments of 
its prehistoric inhabitants (traditionally a mixture of 
Jabyans, Iberians, and Lagurians). It 1s more fertile, less 
mountainous, and much more unhealthy than Corsica. 
The Grecks apparently never colonized Sardinia. Car- 
thage annexed it (c. 500 B.c.), but failed to pacify the 
rugged interior. Rome seized the island from Carthage 
m 238 n.c. (reject Diod. 15. 27) and organized it, with 
Corsica, as a province 1n 227 (Corsica became a separate 
province in imperial times). The Romans despised the 
Sardimans (‘Sardi uenales: alus alio nequior’: Festus, 
428 L.) and in republican times allowed them not one 
free city; Sardinia was treated as conquered land that 
sent monety and grain to Rome (1 remaimed an important 
granary throughout antiquity). ‘he frequent Sardinian 
revolts ceased in 114 R.C., but brigandage continued. 
This was gradually suppressed under the Empire (Tac. 
Ann. 2. 85) and Sardinia achieved a httle prosperity: 
Carales obtained Roman civie rights; Turris Libisonis, 
Uselis, and Cornus became coloniae; and the silver- and 
iron-mines were worked. But the island never really 
flourished. Finally it fell successively to Vandals, Goths, 
Byzantine Emperors, and Saraccns. 


Anuient writers mention Sardinia infrequently "he important 
references are Straho 5. 223 L; Pliny, HN 4. 83 f.; Paus ro. 17. 
21., Diod. 4. 29 f., 5. 15, Justin, bk» 18 and 19; Cic. Pro Scauro; 
Livy, bks. 21- 30- 

MODERN LATFRATURE E. S. Noucluer, Sardinia in Ancient Times 
(1917); FE. Pais, Storia della Sardegna e della Corsica (1924); A. 
"Taramelli, Bibliografia romano-sarda (1939); G. Pesce, Sardegna 

unica (1961); 1d. Tharros (1966); P. Cao, Sardegna romana (1940); 

. Guido, Sardima (1964) E. T. S. 


SARMATAE (Lappatar, Zavpopara:), a nomad tribe, 
closely related to the Scythians, and speaking a similar 
Indo-European language, but showing some points of 
difference in culture. Their women had a freer position, 
and, in the days of Herodotus at least, hunted and fought 
alongside the men (4. 116-17). Their troops were all 
mounted, but while the rank and file were archers, the 
chieftains and their retainers wore armour and used 
heavy lances. Until c. 250 R.C. the Sarmatae dwelt east 
of the river Tanais. During the next 300 years they 
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moved slowly westwards, displacing the Scythians. Of 
their two main branches, the Roxolanı advanced to the 
Danube estuary, the Tazyges (q.v.) crossed the Carpa- 
thians and occupied the plain between the middle Danube 
and the Theiss. The Roxolani, checked by the generals of 
Augustus and Nero (ILS 986), became clients of Rome; 
and the lazyges entered into similar relations, serving 
as a buffer between the Dacians and the province of 
Pannonia. In the second and third centuries the Sarmatae 
were again set moving by the pressure of German tribes. 
The lazyges allicd with the Marcomanni against M. 
Aurelius, and the Roxolan: shared the Gothic raids into 
Moesia. Eventually large numbers of them were settled 
within Roman territory by Constantine; the rest were 
partly absorbed by their German neighbours, partly 
driven back into the Caucasus. M. C. 


SARPEDON, in mythology, commander of the Lycian 
contingent of Priam’s allics (Zhad 2. 876). He takes a 
prominent part in the fighting, Icading an assaulting 
column of the alles on the Greek wall (12. 101), and 
making the first breach (2go ff.). LHe 1s finally killed by 
Patroclus (16. 426 f1.), mourned by his father Zeus 
(459 ff.), and carried off to Lycia for burial by Sleep and 
Death (666 ff.). 

Post-Homeric accounts make him one of the sons of 
Zeus and Jéuropa, the difference in mythological dating 
being got over by supposing that he lived for three 
generations (Apollod. 3. 6). Ancient critics had already 
noticed that his connexion with Crete wag secondary, 
schol. JI. 6. 199, which makes the difference of time six 
generations. It1s possible that some historical lationship 
between the two countries hes behind it. A€ all events, 
there was an historical cult of himin Lycia, with which the 
Homeric story of his burial 1s presumably to be connected ; 
his hero-shrine is mentioned, for instance, by schol. M. 
16. 673. The rather wide distribution of place-narnes 
formed from his (see Immisch m Roscher's Lexikon iv. 
393 ff.) suggests that his worship is ald and famous, 
which may well have drawn IIomer’s attention to him. 

H.J. R. 


SASERNA, a copnomen of the gens Tostilia. Two 
Sasernac, father and son, wrote on husbandry about the 
beginning of the first century n.c. and were uscd by 
Varro, Pliny (HN), and Columella. 


Schanz- Hosius 14 242. 


SASSANIDS, kings of the New Persian Empire a.p. 
224-036. The dynasty derived its name from Sasin, 
grandfather of Artaxerxes 1 (q.v. 4), who took over the 
inheritance of the Achaemenids and Arsacids. Their 
Empire at its greatest extent stretched from Syria to 
India and frorn Iberia to the Persian Gulf. The Sassanids 
constantly sought to drive the Romans from Asia; and 
the forts of the Euphrates limes were fortified against 
attacks from them. Major campaigns were undertaken 
against them by various Roman Emperors. Valerian was 
defeated and captured by Sapor I (q.v.), Constantius 
defeated Sapor II im 345, Juhan died on an invasion 
of Mesopotamia, Kavadh was defeated by Belisarius; 
Khosroes IT conquered Asia Minor and even threatened 
Constantinople, but was driven back by Heraclius. On 
their north-east boundary the Sassanids were menaced 
by the Hephthalites (‘White Huns’) and Turks. ‘Uhey 
were driven from Mesopotamia by the Arabs (A.D. 636), 
but lingered on as a local dynasty in Iran. 

The strongly centralized despotic government of the 
Sassanid Empire was upheld by the powerful priesthood 
of the Mazdacan State religion. 


Sources. (1) Classical: Ammianus Marcellinus; Zosimus; Pro- 
copius, Persica; Agathias (based on the official records at Ctesiphon). 
(2) Oriental: various Pehlevi works and numcrous traditions are 
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partially preserved in the Avesta and in the works of Firdausi and 
many Other Arab and Perun writers (T. Noldeke, 7abart, 1879) 
(3) Numismatic. E. Herzteld, Aushano-Sasanian Coins, Mem. Asch. 


survey of India, no. 38 (1930), E. D. 1. Paruch, Sdsdaan Coins 
(Bombay, 1o24). 


, MODFRN ORKS A. Christensen, L' Empire des Sassanides (1909), 
L’ Iran sous les Sassanedes? (1944); K. Guterbock, Ayzanz und Persien 
(1908), T. Noldcke, Geschichte der Perser and Araber zur Zeit der 
Sassaniden (1479), Das nanonal-v anche Epos (18 y6- 1904); E. Stem, 
Histowe du Bas-Empire 1" (1959), u (1949); PW, articles on individtal 
kings, CAH xn, ch. 4, R. Glurshman, Jran, Parthians ard Sassanans 
(1902). See also ANTAXLNALS (4) (Ardashi ) and SAPON 


M. S. D., E. W.G. 


SATRAP (OP #khshathrapāvan), the title held by Persian 
provincial governors. "The satrap was in effect a vassal 
king, with wide powers within his own province (Xen. 
Occ. 4.5), but owing allegiance to the Great King. 
Certain military and civil officials, responsible only to the 
latter, acted as checks on his autonomy. The political 
organization of the Persian Empire into satrapies, at first 
basedon the boundaries of the conquered nations, was 
revised by Darius; lus division into twenty satrapies 
(Hdt. 3. 89-94), though modified by subsequent territorial 
conquests and losses, remained the basis for later kings; 
Alexander preserved the satrapal system and 1t was con- 
tinucd by the Parthians. The Sassanids (q.v.) had local 
governors who partly corresponded in function to the old 
satraps, but the title ‘satrap’ had declined to mean ‘mayor 
of a city and surroundings’, 

A Buehnolz, Quacstiones de Pevsarum sathapy (Leipzig, 1896); 
O Leuze, Die Satrapicemntethune m Syrien und im Zu ewtronlande 
von 920-520 (1935), PW, sav ‘Satrap’ (Lehmann-l laupt). 

M S.IP; R. N.F. 
SATRICUM (1), modern Conca, between Anuum and 
Vehtrae in Latium (qq.v.). Volse and Romans fought 
fiercely ior it. Finally, the latter destroyed it (340 Bn.c-.), 
sparing only the ‘Temple of Mater Matuta. ‘lhe temple 
has been excavated and many terracotta revetments 
found. 


A Andren, Architectural Terracottas from Htousco-ltalie Tomnples 
Q und, 1939 -40), 1541) 

(2) Like-named town in the Lins valley (modern 
Monte San Grovanni?), severely punished by Rome for 
revolting after the Caudine Forks disaster (320 B.C.) 
(Lavy y. 12-16; Cie. QFY. 3. 1. 4.). E.Y. D. 


SATURA, satıre, the only literary form created by the 
Romans, was so free and personal that its character 
changed with cach satirist. Sull, 1t may be loosely defined 
as a piece of verse, or prose mingled with verse, intended 
both to entertain, and to improve society by exposing to 
derision and hatred the follies, vices, and crimes of men. 
Among its salient characteristics are spontaneity (real or 
apparent), topicality, ironic wit, coarse humour, colloquial 
language, frequent mtrusions of the author’s personality 
or persona, and incessant variations of tone and style. 


NaME. Satura, fram satur, ‘full’, means ‘a medley’ full 
of different things. A mixed stuffing was called satura 
too, and the phrase lex per saturam meant a legal bill 
combining several different enactments. Since variety was 
essential to sutire, the Romans accepted this derivation: 
Juvenal alludes to it when he savs every type of human 
conduct is the farrago of his book (1. 85-6). Other sug- 
gested derivations—Etruscan satir, ‘speech’; Etruscan 
vsit, ‘fertility’; saturi and oarvupot, ‘full-fed’—have found 
httle acceptance. 


ORIGINS. Rome. (1) Roman sources say Ennius (q.v.) 
was the first to write satires in verse. They were in four 
books, using several different mctres. Scanty fragments 
survive, showing that they contained an animal fable, a 
debate between Life and Death personified, a boastful 
monologue by a parasite, and at least one utterance by 
the poet himself. Thus, they had many characteristics of 
later satire: varicty, colloquialism, argument, humour, 
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moralizing folk-wisdom (cf. Hor. Serm. 2. 2, 2. 6. 77 f.), 
interest in rascals, and the personal touch. But Ennius 
apparently included no invective and did not use satire 
to attack anyone personally: for him the title Satura or 
Saturae meant Miscellany. ((Vhe name Satura also appears 
among the writings of Naevius (q.v.), with a citation of a 
single line in an imposing style: serious or moch-heroic? 
dramatic or non-dramatic ? We cannot tell.) 

(2) Livy (7; 2, doubtless copying Varro) describes the 
evolution of Roman drama. The first complete play with 
a plot, he says, was put on by Livrus Andronicus, but 
before that Roman actors staged productions combining 
song, music, and numic dancing: he calls them nnpletas 
modis saturas, ‘medleys full of (different) rhythms’. 
Critics disagree about the valuc of this account; but many 
think such plotless vaudeville shows did exist. Hlowever, 
no Roman authority suggests they were genetically linked 
with poetic satire. The most we can say is that poctic and 
dramatic saturae may have giown out of the same impulses 
and shared some central qualities. 

Greece. Quintihan, comparing types of literature in 
Greece and Rome, remarks ‘satura . .. tota nostra est’ 
(10. 1. 93). This 1s sometumes trunslated ‘Satire 1s a 
Roman invention’, but means ‘We are supreme in satire’; 
and indeed there was no single form of hterature m Greek 
which the Roman satirists copied and emulated (Hor. 
Serm. 1. 10. 66). But several Greck influences helped to 
build 1t up. 

(1) Horace says Athenian Old Comedy was the chief 
model for Lucilius (q.v.) (Serm. 1. 4. 1-7): he means that 
Lucilus’ language (frank, colloquial, often obscene), his 
style (irreverent, versaule, humorous), his topics (foibles 
and failures of prominent men), and above all his role as a 
social and political critic coincided with the techniques 
and attitudes of Aristophanes and other comedians of 
his time. 

(2) Another inspiration came from the Hellenistic 
philosophical discourse (dca7pif7}), a popular variant of 
the academic lecture. Touring Cynic and Stoic propa- 
gandists discussed ethical problems in virtuoso speeches, 
partly disguising their serious import by epiztams, jokes, 
bold colloqutalisins, vivid imagery, character-sketches, 
anecdotes, tables, quotations of poctry, parodies, rheto- 
rical questions, and dialogues with imaginary opponents. 
Their manner, omovdoyedowr, was adopted by Roman 
satirists: ‘ndentem dicere uerum’ says Horace (Serm. 1. 
1. 24). Horace acknowledges his own debt to the witty 
Bion (q.v.) of Borysthenes (Epist. 2. 2. 60), and many 
passages of Roman satiare—such as Pers. 5. 132 f. and 
Juv. 8—owe both theme and manner to the Greek 
‘diatribe’. (On it see W. Capelle, RAC 4. 990 ff.) 

(3) Greek philosophical satire was too limited tn range 
to mean much lor the Romans; but from the Cynic 
Men:ppus (q.v. 1), Varro (q.v. 2) took the curious tech- 
nigue of interweaving prose with passages of verse. ‘The 
iarnbics of Archilochus and Callimachus (3) (qq.v.) had 
less influence on Roman satire than on narrower works 
such as Horuce’s Epodes. 


DEWLOPMENT. Horace (Serm. 1. 10. 66) calls Ennius 
the auctor of satire, because he originated it, and Lucilius 
its inuentor (1. 10. 48) because he gave it its true nature. 
Lucilius’ mnovations were these. lle mude verse satire a 
weapon of attack on folly and vice, naming the contem- 
porary fools and knaves he belaboured (Pers. 1. 114715, 
Juv. 1. 153-4). He fixed the dactylic hexameter as its 
medium, applying this ancient and versatile metre to 
new purposes. He increased the prestige of satire by 
devoting his whole career to it: for Ennius it was a minor 
experiment. He emphasized the personal clement in it 
(Ior. Serm. 2. 1. 30-4), gave it a wide range of themes, 
and made its language heavily unliterary, conversational, 
even coarse. Coarse and careless, thought Horace; but, 
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like his successors Persius and Juvenal, he admired 
Lucilius greatly. The loss of Lucilius’ thirty volumes ts a 
disaster. 

Equally original, even more energetic, though appar- 
ently less bitter, Varro (q.v. 2) extended the range of the 
genre still further by introducing the new form of prose 
with verse-interludes in a remarkable varicty of metres. 
Of 150 books of his Menippean satires, Just enough 
fragments remain to show their briliant versatility 
of style and incisive criticism of human folly. Varro 
also wrote four hooks of verse satire and a treatise De 
compositione saturarum: all lost. 

It ıs dangerous to write satire about contemporaries: It 
provokes resentment and retaliation. Horace discovered 
this, and all his successors felt it strongly. Tis carliest 
satires—perhaps some which he later suppressed—pro- 
voked severe criticism, against which he rather uncon- 
vincingly defended himself (Serm. 1. 4, 1. 10, 2.1). He left 
two books, containing ten and cight satires respectively. 
Although he followed Lucilius, he made his poems notably 
gentler. They contuin no invective against really import- 
ant individuals such as Antony, no exposures of major 
vice and crime, but attack such peccadillocs as social 
climbing (1. 9) and gourmandise (2. 4). ‘here is some 
quite charmung autobiography in them: ın time he turned 
away from satire, to write poctic letters to his friends. 

A later admirer of Lucthus, Persius (q.v.), felt the 
danger too (1. 107-23). Before publishing his sıx satires, 
his executor Cornutus altered a phrase that might have 
angered Nero. However, the pibes in his poems are 
mostly too vague to give offence to any particular person; 
and behind his Stoic armour of rectitude there glows a 
warm and kindly heart. 

The last extant Lucilian satirist, Juvenal (q.v.), who 
under Trajan and Hadrian published five books contain- 
ing sixteen satires, expressed his concern even more 
drastically: ‘pone Tigellinum, taeda Jucebis in ila | qua 
stantes ardent’ (1. 155-6). He resolved therefore to attack 
only the dead (1. 170-1), and did indeed pillory Domitian 
and other evil figures of the past. Sull, some of the names 
of his victims coincide with those of influential living con- 
temporarics: perhaps, insured by his disclaimer, he took 
the risk. The range of his denunciations is far wider than 
that of Horace and Persius: it is as wide as Rome itself 
(Sat. 3); ıt takes in most men and all women (Sat. 6). 
Juvenal looks back over the history of the Roman emperors 
(e.g. 2. 99-109, 8. 21 1—30 and 237-44, 10. 56-94 and 329 - 
42) with the sombre pessimism of Tacitus scarcely con- 
cealed by a satiric smile. With him satire rises higher than 
ever before, to rival tragedy (6. 634-7) and command 
many of the powcrs of oratory (e.g. 10. 133-87). 

In Nero’s reign two brilliantly cruel Menippean satires 
appeared: Seneca's (q.v. 2) Apocolocyntosis, a Saturnalian 
caricature of the deification of Claudius, and Petronius’ 
(q.v. 3) Satyricon, an enormous picaresque anti-romance 
of which only fragments remain. The moral intent of the 
former comes out in the hopeful prophecy of young 
Nero’s greatness (4) and Augustus’ speech to the gods 
(10-11); that of the latter (apparently one of the least 
improving books ever written) in its Epicurean contempt 
for human follies and passions and the exposure of bad 
taste by the Arbiter of Elegance. Three centuries later the 
Emperor Julian (g.v.) published a book which, although 
written in Greek, deserves to rank among Roman satires: 
his Caesars. Perhaps inspired by Seneca’s skit, he shows 
all his predecessors down to Constantine trying to 
enter heaven and being judged on their characters and 
records. This is the last of classical Menippean satires, 
not unworthy of its ancestry. (Martianus (q.v.) Capella’s 
Marriage of Mercury and Philology and Boethius’ (q.v.) 
Consolation of Philosophy are Menippean in form but not 
satiric in purpose.) 
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ANCIFNT Sounces. References collected in F. Marx, Lucihi Reli- 
quiae 1 (Leipzig, 1904), CXX' CXXV. 

MODERN Stunies. P. Leyay, Les Satires d'Horace (1911), introduc- 
tion, J. GefIcken, Jahrb 1919, 393 fE., 469 ff.; A Kusch, De saturae 
Romanae hexumetro (Borna, 1915); A H. Weston, Latin satirical 
toring sursequent to Juvenal (U.S A 1915); R. Heinze, introduction 
to Horace’s Satires, ed. by A. Kiessling amir 1921") | Nachwort 
and bibliographischen Nachtrage by E. Burck (repr., Berlin, 1957); 
A. Oltramare, Origines de la diatribe romaine (1920); J Duff, 
Roman Saure (U S A 1937); N 'Yerzaghı, Per la storia della satira? 
(1944); O Wemreich, Ròmtsche Satiren (1949); U. Knoche, [he 
romusche Satire? (1957); P. Green, essays in sintiquity (1900), ch. 8; 
G Highet, The Anatomy of Satire (U S.A 1962); W. Krenkel (ed ), 
Rom Satire (1966) See also W. S Anderson's surveys of work in 
satire: 1937-55 (Classical World 1956) and 1955—62 (ibid 1964). 

G. II 


SATURNIA, hill town in the Albegna valley in central 
Etruria. It received a Citizen Colony in 183 B.C., but ts 
otherwise unrecorded in antiquity, Its surviving poly- 
gonal walls and interesting necropolis, however, attest its 
early importance. 

A. Minto, Mon. Ant. 1925, 585 fF. E.T.S 
SATURNIAN METRE, a type of early Latin verse 
used, c.g., by Livius Andronicus (Odyssia; e.g. ‘uirum 
mihi Camena | msece uersutum’), by Naevius (Bellum 
Pumcum; c.g. ‘nouem louis concordes | filiae sorores’), 
in inscriptions (e.g. Scipionie epitaphs). About 160 
wdubitable examples are extant; few, if any, can be 
called primitive; the most frequently quoted 1s: ‘dabunt 
malum Metelli | Naeuio poctae’ (see Narvyus). Ennius 
(Ann. 214 Vahl.) despised the metre; to Horace (Epist. 2. 
1. 157) it was ‘horridus’, to Virgil (G. 2. 386) “ncomptus’. 
Roman grammarians (e.g. Caesius Bassus) i bewilder- 
ment tried to equate its many metamorphoses with 
various Greek metres; but Servius (ad Verg.'G. 2. 385) 
speaks of ıt as composed ‘ad rhythmum solum’. Modern 
scholars agree that cach line falls into two parts; 
otherwise controversy reigns. The ‘accentual’ theory (e g 
O. Keller) which disregards quantity and imposes on 
Saturnians the rhythin of “Ihe quéen was in her parlour 
| eating bréad and honey’ mvolves incredibly artificial 
accentuations (e.g. ‘d dét Tempéstatébus’). W. M. 
Lindsay's view 1s that three ordinary word-accents in the 
first part of the hne (normally of 7 syllables) and two ın 
the second part (normally of 6 syllables) function as 
metrical stresses Saturnians can, indeed, be so read, but 
most readers would unconsciously introduce a third (non- 
accentual) stress into the second part. W. J. W. Koster 
regards the metre as a double ‘tripudium’ (cf ‘enos Lases 
1uuate’ in hymn of Fratres Arvales) which later carne 
under the influence of Greek ideas of quantity. The 
quantitative analysis (the only metrical system found 
elsewhere in extant classical Latın) relies on prosodic 
devices demonstrable in Plautus. It starts from the idea 
that the line 1s of the type known to Greek metricians as 
dovvapryta—sce Hephaestion, ch. 15, who deals with 
Greek analogues to the Saturman from Archilochus, 
Cratinus, Euripides, und Callimachus (e.g. '"Epauporioy 
Xapiàae, pud to yedotov); but the most significant 
example comes from the non-lterary cult-hymn to Zeus 
Dictacus (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. 1i. 6, 131): tw péycore «ape, 
yatpé pow Kpovece (probably carly fourth century n.c.). 
Like certain elements of the Carmen Arvale (q.v.) (n 
which cola of Saturnian type can be identified) and prob- 
ably like the wersus quadratus (see METRE, LATIN), the 
Saturnian would have reached Rome from centres of 
Greek influence by non-literary routes. The basic system 
would then be an iambic dimeter catalectic, followed by 
an ithyphallic(p —- v -v-v -v-v —-). Many varı- 
ations, however, must be supposed in the basic pattern 
(not implausible in terms of Plautine cantica, but sur- 
prising in an epic metre and motivated, presumably, by 
a desire to avoid monotony), or appeal must be made to 
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the uncertainty of the textual tradition. It is reasonable 
to assume that Livius Andronicus and Naevius will have 
introduced substantial changes and refinements into a 
metrical system which originally owed much to rhyth- 
mical devices characteristic of the carly carmen (q.v.) 


style (extensive traces of which are easily visible in extant 
Saturnians), 


Schanz~Hosvus 1, § 6; O. Keller, Der sat Vers als hythmisch erwiesen 
(Prague, 1883-6); W M. Lindsay, AJPhil 1893, 139 ti.. 305 fl.; 
F. Leo, Der saturnische Vers (1905); C. Zander, Versus Saturnu 
(1918); W. J. W. Kosier, Mnemos. 1929, 267 1F., O. J. 'Todd, ‘Servius 
on the Saturnian Metre’, CO 1940, 133 1t., W. Beare, Latin Verse 
and Europacan Song (1957); G. Pasquah, Prerstoria della poesia 
romana (1936); E. Fraenkel, IRS 1937, 202 ff, Mranos 1951, 170 f.; 
G D. Pighi, / ritm e i metri della poesia latina (1954), 121 ff.; M. 
Darchicst, Nevio Epico (1902), 294 fl. a 7G. W. 


SATURNINUS (1), Lucius Arpu.rrus (PW, ‘Apuleius’ 
29), of practorian family and a good popular orator, as 
quaestor at Ostia was superseded in his cura annonae by 
Scaurus (q.v. 1)and turned violently against the oligarchy. 
Co-operuting with the consul Marius as tribune in 103 
B.C., he assigned land in Africa to Marius’ veterans and 
passed a law establishing a special court for a crime 
vagucly called matestas (minuta), intended for use against 
unpopular aristocrats, and also---then or more probably 
in 100—a grain law, against the violent opposition of the 
Optimates. ‘Turbulent in the next two years, he was 
almost expelled from the Senate by Metellus (q.v. 6) 
Numidicus, but held another tribunate im 100 and, again 
co-operating with the consul Marius, proposed to settle 
the veterans of the German war in Transalpine Gaul and 
to give Marius a limited (and perhaps traditional) right of 
enfranchisement in new colonies. An oath of obedience, 
to be taken by all senators and magistrates, was attached 
to the law, which was passed by violence. Marius and 
Saturninus, alter manoeuvring their common enemy 
Metellus into being the only senator to refuse it, forced 
him to go into exile. With the help of the practor Glaucia 
(q.v.), Who had the support of the equifes because of his 
repetundae law, Saturninus also proposed colonies and 
land distributions for the settlernent of veterans (Roman 
and Italian) of other armies and of proletaru (q.v.), and 

as hoping for another tribunate (in gg) to carry out 
his plans, while Glaucia stood for the consulate. But 
Glaucia’s competitor Memmuus (q.v. 1) was killed in 
a uot, and Marius, worried by Saturninus independent 
policy, now intervened and suppressed the upitators 
under the terms of a ‘senatus consultum ultumum’ moved 
by the princeps Senatus Scaurus. ‘They were imprisoned 
in the Curia and murdered there (probably late summer 
100). Their surviving adherents, active during the next 
tew years, were embittered against Marius, whose power- 
ful faction now began to disintegrate. Saturninus’ 
colonics were not founded; but there is no reason to 
doubt that his assignations were carried out. Fe (or a 
relative) adopted a son of Decius (q.v. 5); and a relative 
of his married Lepidus (q.v. 2). 


H 1IL Seuallard, from the Gracchi tu Nero (1967), 56, 60, with 
notes (including recent bibliography). E. B. 


SATURNINUS (2), Garus Sentius(PH’ 9) (cos. 19 B.C.), 
of a reputable family from Atina, which acquired note 
with C. Sentius (practor g4 B.c.). Further, he was related 
to that Scmbonia who marricd Octavian in 40 (LS 8892). 
Consul in 19, without colleague for the greater part of 
the year, he dealt firmly with electoral disorders, refusing 
to admit the cundidature of Egnatius (q.v. 2) Rufus and 
thwarting his alleged conspiracy. Proconsul of Africa 
(c. 14); legate of Syria (c. 9-0), Sentius next appears as 
legate under Tiberius in Germany (A.D. 4-5); in A.D. 6 he 
led the arıny of the Rhine eastwards to participate in the 
campuign against Maroboduus. Velleius praises warmly 
this useful public servant and friend of Tiberius— 
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‘uirum multiplicem in uirtutibus, nauum, agilem pro- 
uidum’, etc. (2. 105. 1). 


rar the ongu and history of the Sentu see R Syme, Hist 1964, 
156 fi. 


SATURNINUS (3), Lucius Antonius (PW 96), 
governor of Upper Germany, raised revolt at Magun- 
tiacum (prohably 1 Jan. a.p. 89). On receipt of the news 
Domitian left Rome and marched northwards. In the 
meantime, however, the governor of Lower Germany, 
Lappius Maximus, who remained loyal, defeated and 
killed Saturninus in a battle fought beside the Rhine 
(perhaps near Coblenz). It 1s stated that German allies 
of the usurper were unable to cross the Rhine to his 
assistance because of a sudden thaw (Suet. Dom. 6f.; 
Dio 67. 11; Mart. 4. 11; 9. 84; CIL vi. 2066 (Acta 
fratrum arvahum)). Saturninus was the first senator of 
his family, and the causes of his action are a mystery. The 
episode marked a turning-point m the reign of Domitian. 
R. 5. 


SATURNUS, SATURNALIA. Saturnus is one of the 
most puzzling gods in Roman cult. Ilis festival (sce 
below) is part of the ‘Calendar of Numa’, and its posi- 
tion, 17 Dec., midway between Consualia and Opala, 1s 
intelligible 1f we suppose, as has commonly been done 
(c.g. by Wissowa, RK 204), that his name (Saturnus, 
also Saeturnus) is to be connected with sdtus and taken 
to be that of a god of sowing, or of seed-corn. It would 
represent the ritual following on the completion of the 
autumn sowing, and would come appropriately enough 
between commemorations of the deities of the store-bin 
and, apparently (see ors), of plenty. But serious dificul- 
ties attend any such explanation. One remarkable fact 
is that we have clear evidence that he was sacrificed to in 
Greek fashion, i.e. with the head uncovered (Festus, 432. 
1 Lindsay), and none at all that he was ever worshipped 
in any other manner. The ancients themselves supposed 
that he was not a native god, but imported trom Greece, 
a story which blends with the flight of Kronos from Zeus, 
as in Verg. Aen. 8. 319 ff. His name seems to find its 
nearest parallels ın Etruria (F. Altheim, Griechische 
Gòtter (1930), 8, 178), both as to stern (if we reject the 
connexion with satus) and suffix. It is therefore by no 
meuns impossible that he is a very old importation from 
Etruria, and conceivable that the Romans were right in 
identifying him with Kronos (q.v.). 

Hais temple, the ruins of which are still conspicuous, 
stands on the clivus Capitolinus, and served as a treasury 
(aerarium Saturm), see Platner-Ashby, 463 ff.; Nash, 
Pict. Dict. Rome 11. 294 ff. His cult-partner is the obscure 
goddess Lua, whose name seems connected with lues, an 
odd colleague for a god of sowing, but more intelligible if 
he really had something of the grim character of Kronos. 
See Gellius 13. 23. 2. 

Of the early history of his festival nothing is known; 
Livy (22. 1. 20) speaks as ıf it originated in 217 D.C., 
which is obviously not so (sce above). At most, some 
modification of the ritual, in the direction of helleniza- 
tion, took place then. In historical times it was the 
merriest festival of the year, ‘optimus dierum’, Catullus 
14. 15. Slaves were allowed temporary liberty to do as 
they hked, presents were exchanged, particulaily wax 
candles and little pottery images or dolls, sigt/laria (q.v.): 
Macrob. Sat. 1. 7. 18 fT., sce Wissowa, op. cit. 206, note 
2 ÍF., for more references. There was also a sort of rock 
king, or Lord of Misrule, Saturnahcius princeps (Sen. 
Apucol. 8. 2). By about the fourth century a.D. much of 
this was transferred to New-year’s Dav, and so became 
one of the elements of the traditional celebrations of 
Christmas (M. P. Nilsson, ARW 1921, 52 ff.). ‘The 
resemblance to the Kronia was noticed by the ancients 
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(Accius in Macrob. Sat. 1. 7. 36-7); it may be pointed 
out that there ıs also a resemblance to the Sacaea (q.v.), 
though the evidence for killing or pretended killing of the 
mock king is of the weakest (Frazer, GB u. 310 ff.). The 
connexion between these various festivals is as yet very 
obscure. H. J. R. 


SATYRS and SILENT are ‘spirits of wild life in woods 
and hills’ (Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 156), bestial in their 
desires and behaviour, and having details of animal nature, 
cither of a horse or of a goat, Classical authors constantly 
confused Satyrs and Sileni, but from the fourth century 
B.C. on Silem are usually old and retain horse-ears, while 
Satyrs are usually young (Paus. 1. 23. 5) and have taken 
over from Pan the traits of a goat. It seems that Satyrs 
and Sileni had a different origin, but we are ll informed 
about the early history of the Satyrs, though it has been 
argued that they possessed an [lyrian origin (II. Krahe, 
Festschr. Tavers (1949), 37). Ilesiod (ap. Strabo 471) 
makes them brothers of the Nymphs (q.v.) and calls them 
‘good-for-nothing and mischievous’. Apollodorus refers 
to one Arcadian Satyr who stole cattle and was killed by 
Argus (2. 1. 2), but clearly identifiable Satyrs first appear 
in satyr-plays, such as Euripides’ Cyclops and Sophocles’ 
Ichneutae, and on representations of satyr-plays in art 
(F. Brommer, Satyrspiele? (1959); J. Boardman, BICS 
1958, 6). At that point Satyrs are human beings with some 
details of a horse (Pollux, Onom. 4. 142), although the 
Ichneutiuc give one rather the impression of dogs (F. R. 
Walton, Harv, Stud. 1935, 167). The famous winc- 
pouring Satyr of Praxiteles (H. Gallet de Santerre, 
Hommages à A. Gremer (1962), 721) and the later more 
idyllic and rustic Satyrs of Hellenistic art und poetry are 
associated with Dionysus and his circle. 

The history of Silent is much more clear. Attic vases 
of the early sixth century B.C. (Ch. Blinkenberg, Lindos 
(1931), pl. 126; Hesperia 1935, 436) show the shaggy, 
bearded man with horse-ears, sometimes also a horse- 
tail and horse-legs, pursuing the Nymphs (Hymn. J fom, 
A phrod. 262), and an inscription on the François vase 
dispels all doubt of his identity. He 1s not at first attached 
to any god, but seems to resemble folklore men of the 
forest such as the Russian /eshry. He knows important 
secrets and is captured to make him reveal them. ‘l'here 
may have been many stories on this pattern. On the 
Francois vase Silenus 1s captured by two wild men named 
Oreos and ‘Therytas. The story that becume fumous is 
that of King Midas who caught Silenus alter having made 
him drunk (Theopomp. FHG 1, frs. 74-7). Ovid links 
this story with the punishment of Midas for his avarice 
(Met. 11. 90). In Virgil (Ecl. 6) Silenus ts caught by two 
young shepherds and sings them mythological stories 
(Z. Stewart, Harv. Stud. 1959, 179). About the middle of 
the sixth century n.c. Silenus (or Sileni, the plural being 
a matter of small importance in this lower layer of folk 
mythology) 1s drawn into the circle of Dionysus. Ile 
accompanies Dionysus in the triumphant return of 
Hephaestus (F. Brommer, JDAL 1937, 198), goes along 
to fight the giants, frolics in the thiasus, rides 1n the carrus 
navalis, makes music, and helps to make and drink wine. 
The behaviour of the Silent is not always the best, and 
they are apt to attack even Hera or Iris (E. Haspels, 
Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi (1936), 20). When Pratinas 
introduced the satyr-play, the Silem provided the distinc- 
tive costume but suffered a transformation into comic 
drunkards and cowards. The Silenus pur excellence in 
these plays 1s the old Papposilenus, who has many weak- 
nesses but also has intellectual talents. He is entrusted 
with the education of Dionysus, and even voices a pro- 
verbial philosophy in Pindar (schol. Ar. Nub. 223) and in 
the story of Midas. The comparison of Socrates with 
Silenus is based not only on common ugliness (K. 
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Kerényi, Dioniso (1949), 17) but also on common irony 
and wisdom. Portraits of Socrates and idealized heads 
of Sileni show great similarity (C. Weickert, Festschrift 
J. Loeb (1930), 103). Silenus is often represented as a good 
father and the Satyrs as his children. [Tlellenistic art de- 
picts Silenus either as dignified, inspired, and musical, as 
the painting of the Villa de: Mister: (P. B. Mudie Cook, 
JRS 1913, 157), or as an old drunkard, as in many 
sculptural and decorative groups. 

Kuhnert in Roscher, Lex , s.v. ‘Satyros’; F. ore Satyrot 


(1937); H. Jeanmauire, Melanges Picard Ta 463; M Edwards, 
JHS 1960; F. Jesi, Aegyptus 1962, 257; de Sant-Denis, Rev. 
Phil. 1903, 23. G. M. A. H.; J. R. T. P. 


SATYRUS (1) (fl. 3rd c. B.c.), Peripatetic biographer 
from Callatis Pontica, wrote mainly at Oxyrhynchus 
and Alexandria. Works: (1) Biot of famous men of all 
types, including Philip 11, Sophocles, Demosthenes, 
Pythagoras, etc. Fragments in Diog. Laert. and Ath. ; also 
tour pages of the Bios Kupumiodov, found at Oavrhynchus. 
(2) [epi xupaxripav (Ath. 4. 168 e). Hepi dajpav Aef- 
avopewr 1s by another Satyrus ("Gri 631). 

Satyrus widened the scope of biography to include all 
celebrities; he takes an uncritical delight in anecdotes 
and personalities. ‘The Oxyrh. fragment (in dialogue 
fortn) reveals a careful and attractive style. 


EHG in. 159-66; A. S Hunt, POxy. ix. 1170. r. W. W. 


SATYRUS (2) (2nd c. n.c.) nicknamed Zefa, pupil of 
Aristarchus, was perhaps the author of a ¢ollection of 
ancicnt myths (FGrH 1. 20). 


SATYRUS (3) (fl. c. 150 B.c.), ree pupil of 
Quintus (q.v. 1) of Rome, und teacher of Galen at 
Pergamum. He was a faithful follower of Quintus in the 
exegesis of ][ippocrates and in the teaching df anatomy 
and pharmacology. 


SAXON SHORE (Iatus Saxonicum), name piven to the 
coasthine in Gaul and Britain either because exposed to 
Saxon raids or because settled by Saxon laeti. 

(1) Not. Dign. |occ.|(...x%vn, xxxvi) mentions two ports, 
Grannona and Marcac, under local military duces; their 
sites are uncertain (Grenier, Manuel 1. 389, 392). 

(2) In Britain the Not Dign. (occ. | (xxvn) lists nine forts 
under a Comes litoris Saxonici, who appears in Ammia- 
nus’ narrative of A.D. 367 (27. 8. 1). They seem to be 
grouped in pars (?for naval organization). Actually ten 
forts are known from Brancaster (Norfolk) to Portchester 
(Hants), ninc of which are certuinly those of the Notitia 
list. Outhers are found in Lincolnshire and Wales. All 
but two have external bastions and all but two others 
have roughly rectangular ground-plans. ‘The areas are 
6-10 acres. ‘The original idea may be due to Carausius 
(not later), but one fort, Anderida (Pevensey, Sussex), 
seems later (c. 330). 

D A White, Litus Savonicum (U S.A 1967), with full bibliography 


but some rather doubtlul inferences, J. N L. Myres in Dark Age 
Britain, ed. D. B llarden (1956), 37- C kd. 


SAXONS, a German tribe first mentioned by Ptolemy 
(2. 11. 7) as settled in the Cimbric Chersonese (modern 
Holstein), By c. A.D. 200 they seem to have displaced 
and subdued the Chauci of the lower Elbe; their distinc- 
uve pottery is found in Frisia and towards the lower 
Rhine, where from the fourth century they engaged in 
warfare with the Franks, while castward they reached 
Swabia and Thuringia, and even penetrated into Italy 
(568). At sea they attracted the attention of ancicnt 
authors bv their ruthless piracy (cf. Sid. Apoll. 8. 6. 
13-15). Their raids were succeeded by permanent 
settlement. In Gaul documents and place-names show 
them established around Baycux, near Boulogne, and in 
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south-west Flanders: while in conjunction with their 
neighbours the Angli and the mysterious Jutes, they 
began towards the middle of the fifth century to establish 
themselves permanently in Britain. Saxon settlements 
were mainly in the south (Wessex, Essex, Middlesex, 
Sussex), but their name was applied by themselves and 
others indiscriminately to all the Teutonic invaders. 


Full tbibhograptues in Collingwood—Myres, Roman Prita, R. H. 
Hodgkin, History of the Anglo-Saxons? (1919); see also L. Schmidt, 
Gesch. der deutschen Stämme (1937); E 'Vischler, Der Stand der 
Sachsen-Forschung im liu. Hericht der R -G. Kommussion (1955). 7 

C. E. S. 


SCAEVOLA (1), Gatus Mucius (PW ro), according to 
some authors originally bore the cognomen Cordus, which 
he subsequently changed for Scacvola, and which may 
have been borrowed from the story of the Athenian king 
Codrus. Now scaevola was an amulet worn by Roman 
children, but popular etymology wrongly connected it 
with scaeva, the left hand; thence arose the story of the 
brave Roman who, having failed to kill Porsenna (q.v.), 
showed his indifference to physical pain by holding his 
right hand ın fire. The surmise that the legend merely 1s 
a misinterprctation of a monument, which represented a 
young man stretching bis right hand over an altar, is 
improbable. And equally improbable is the surmise that 
the story is connected with the ritual punishment for 
perjury. 


G. De Sanctus, Per la scienza dell’antichita (1909), 321 Ñ., Ogilvie, 
Comm. lavy t-§, 202 H. Por. 


SCAEVOLA (2), PvoLivs Mucius (PW 17), brother of 
Crassus (q.v. 1), whom he succeeded as ponti~fex maximus. 
As tribune in t41 B.C. he mstituted a tribunal to try 
the corrupt ex-practor L. Hostihus Tubulus, who went 
into exile. As consul (133), being an eminent lawyer and 
enemy of Sapio (q v. 11) Aemilanus, he was one of the 
senior advisers of ‘Ti. Gracchus (q.v. 3). Despite the 
request of some senators, he refused to use violence 
against the tubune, but later defended the action of 
Scipio (q v. 12) Nasica in killing him. He followed in the 
footsteps of his tather (consul 175) as a jurist, firmly 
establishing his family’s pre-eminence in this field, and 
he seems to have published (and perhaps cdited) the 
seres of annales maxim (see ANNALS). 
L.S Gruen, Athenaemn 1965, 321 fh. 


E B. 


SCAEVOLA (3), Quintus Mucius (PW 21), called 
ʻAUGUR’ (cf. 4), Stoic, ernment lawver, son-in-law of 
Laehus (q.v. 2), but probably, hhe (2), moderately 
Gracchan in sympathy (lus daughter married Glabrio, 
q.v. 2). Practor ¢. 120 B.C., he was accused repetundarum 
after governing Asia, but acquitted. (The trial was 
saurized by Luecthius, (q v. 1). He was consul in r17, and 
in 100) Opposed Saturninus (q.v. 1). He taught (among 
others) his son-in-law l. Crassus (q.v. 3) and, in his old 
age, Cicero, who venerated his memory and introduced 
him into several dialogues. Alone among the principes 
present in the city, he opposed Sulla after his march on 
Rome (88) and aided Maris, whe had married his grand- 
daughter. Ile died soon after. E. B. 


SCAEVOLA (4), Quintus Mucius (PW 22), called 
‘PONTIFEX’ (cf. 3), son of (2), whom he surpassed as an 
orator and even as a lawyer. He published the first 
systematic treatise on the civil law, providing the founda- 
ton for many later commentaries. In his most famous 
case, the causa Curiana (Cic. De Or. 1. 180 et al.), he 
defended the strict wording of a will, against the defence 
of aequitas and intention by I.. Crassus (q.v. 3). As 
consuls (95 B.C.), he and Crassus passed the lex Licima 
Mucia instituting a quaestio against alens who had been 
illcgally enrolled as citizens. Perhaps on the motion of 
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Scaurus (q.v. 1), he was sent as proconsul to govern Asia 
and settle its troubles by a complete reorganization, 
which he achieved with the aid of his legate Rutilus 
(q.v. 1). Ihs arrangements were made binding on his 
successors hy the Senate, and were a model tot other 
governors. Departing from Asia after nine months, he 
left Rutilius in charge and later helped in his defence 
when he was prosecuted repetundarum. We himself es- 
caped prosecution, probably through his connexion with 
Marius. Pontifex maximus in 89, he was threatened by 
Fimbria (q.v.) after Marius’ death (86), but protected by 
the Cinnan government, under which he stayed in Rome, 
He was killed by Brutus (q.v. 3) in 82, probably when 
(like many others) he was on the point of yoming Sulla, 

Badian, Stud. Gr Rom. Flist , see index. t. H. 


SCAEVOLA (5), QUINTUS Cervipivs (PW 1), a leading 
Roman jurist of the later second century A.D., praef. 
vwirlum 175, legal adviser of Marcus Aurelius, and teacher 
of Paulus (q.v. 1). The works attributed to him include 
Quaestiones (20 books), Digesta (40 books), Responsa 
(6 books), and Regulae (4 books). He was evidently in 
great demand as a consultant jurist: his works are heavily 
casuistic in character, and the cases are apparently 
drawn frotn practice. ‘hey often come trom the pro- 
vinces, ard he sometimes gives the facts in the orginal 
Greck. ‘Chis, and some Graecisms, has led to the 
supposition that he was himself a Greek, but the more 
hikely explanation hes in his popularity as a consultant. 
Moreover, it as hkely that both the Diesta and the 
Responsa are post-classical compilations of his responsa. 
His style is very terse, and he rarely gives reasons for his 
opinions. Modestinus (q.v.) speaks of him, with Ulpian 
(q.v. 1) and Paulus (q.v. 1), as a leader among the jurists. 

A.B; B.N. 


SCAMANDER, a river of the Troad (now called 
Menderes su), rising in Mt. lda and flowing into the 
Hellespont after a course of c. 60 miles. Despite Plhny’s 
phrase ‘amnis navigabilis’ (ZIN 5. 124), it can never have 
been open to shipping. Lechevaher’s view that the peren- 
nial stream flowing from the springs at Bunat bashi (Kirk 
Goz) was LJomer’s Scamander ıs now abandoned. J.M.C. 


SCANDINAVIA. The earliest information about 
Scandinavia is Pytheas’ account (c. 325 B.C.) of ‘Thule 
(q.v.), 1f its identification with Norway ts correct. Mela 
(3. 3) mentions ‘islands’ in the Sinus Codanus ‘north of 
the Elbe’; Pliny states (HN 4. g6) that the largest and 
most fertile of these 1s the island of Scadimaviu and men- 
tions Sevo Mons, which may be the mountains between 
south Sweden and Norway. Tacitus (Germ. 44, 45) 
knows of the Suwones (Svear, Swedes), a seafaring nation 
which evidently came within the ken of the amber 
traders at the mouth of the Vistula; Ptolemy mentions 
scveral tribes in Scandia. Jutland was better known to 
the Romans, a naval expedition having sailed as far as 
the Skaw in A.D. 5 (Mon. Anc. 26). 

The Scandinavian Neolithic Age, fertilized by in- 
fluences coming with the Megalithic culture from the 
south-west, was one of considerable achievement, and 
the subsequent Bronze Age culture in which the trade in 
Jutland amber (q.v.) with the south played an important 
part, was of a high order. There was a falling-off in the 
Early iron Age, and by the end of the first century H.C. 
a number of peoples (Langobardi, Vandih, Burgundiones, 
Gutones) had migrated, in part at anv rate, tothe German 
mainland. The home-staying Scandinavians entered on 
a new period of prosperity im the first century A.D. and 
enjoyed a lively intercourse with other peoples, as the 
great quantity of Roman goods in their graves shows. 
In the third and fourth centunes they came under the 
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influence of the culture stream from the Gothic settle- 
ments on the Black Sea and in the Danube lands. 
H. Shetehg, H Falk, and E. V. Gordon, Scandimatman Archaeology 


(1937); O. Khindt-Jeneen, Denmark before the Vikings (1957); M. 
Stenberger, Sweden (1962); A. Hagen, Norway (1967). O. D. 


SCAURUS (1), Marcus Agmiuius (PW 140), of patri- 
cian (but recently impoverished and undistinguished) 
famıly, had to work his way up like a novus homo. Ile 
amassed wealth (not always reputably), gained the support 
of the Metelli, and was consul (with a Metellus) m 115 
B.C., defeating Rutilius (q.v. 1). As consul he humiliated 
Decius (q.v. 5), was made princeps Senatus by the censors 
(onc a Metellus) though probably not the senior patrician, 
and triumphed over Ligurian tribesmen. Henceforth 
increasingly powerful in the Senate, he marricd Metella 
(q.v. 1) and became the head of the Metellan faction, 
then at the height of its glory. Though himself involved 
in negotiations with Jugurtha (q.v.), he became one of 
the chairmen of the tribunal set up by Mamiltus (q.v. 3). 
Censor in 109, he had to be forced to resign on the death 
of his colleague Drusus (q.v. 1). Some time before 103, 
he received a cura annonae, superseding the quaestor 
Saturninus (q.v. 1). In 100 he moved the ‘senatus consul- 
tum ultimum against Saturninus and his supporters. In 
the gos he was sent to Asta and, on his return, may have 
brought about the mission to Asia of Scaevola (q.v. 4) 
Pontifex. After the conviction of Rutihus (q.v. 1) he was 
one of the chief advisers of Drusus (q-v. 2) and was 
attacked by Varius (q.v. 1), but crushed him with a 
haughty reply. He was dead by late 8y, when Metella 
married Sulla. Throughout his life he was involved in 
numerous trials, not always successful in prosecution, 
but never convicted. He was the last great princeps 
Senatus, exercising vast power through factio and auc- 
toritas, 

He wrote an autobiography, but it was soon forgotten. Cicero's 
admiration for him has coloured most ot our trudition, ‘Traces of 


a very diflerent view reman, especially in Sallust See G, Dloth, 
Mélanges d'histoire ancienne 1909 (anadc quate). E B. 


SCAURUS (2), Marcus Acmi.ius (PW 141), son of (1) 
and Metella (q.v. 1), hence stepson of Sulla. Quaestor 
under Pompey (c. 65 8.c.), he intervened in Judaea and 
Nabataea, chiefly for his personal profit. As acdile in 55 
he issued coins (Sydenham, CRR 912-14) commemorat- 
ing his inglorious campaign against the king of the 
Nabataecans as a victory. In this office he also gave 
extravagant games, spending his enormous wealth. As 
praetor (56), he presided over the trial of Sestius (q.v-), 
then governed Sardinia (55), where he tried to recoup his 
fortunes. Prosecuted repetundarum ın 54 (before Cato, 
q.v. 5), he briefed Cicero and other eminent men and was 
acquitted. Standing for the consulship of 53, he was 
accused (like the other candidates) of ambitus, defended 
bv Cicero, but convicted through the hostility of Pompey, 
whose divorced wife Mucia he had married. He went 
into exile. 


Cicero, especially the fiagments of Pro Scauro (with Asconius’ 
comments). z. D. 


SCAURUS (3), Mamrreus Agemn tus (PW 139), the last 
male member of the distinguished republican family of 
Aemilii Scauri, was a man of unsavoury character, but 
a distinguished orator and advocate (Sen. Controv. 10, 
pracf. 2-3; Tac. Ann. 6. 29). Though disliked by Tiberius, 
he was sulfect consul, probably in A.D. 21, but did not 
govern a province. Twice prosecuted for maiestas, in 32 
and 34, on the second occasion he committed suicide. 
J. P. BÐ. 


SCEPSIS, a city of the Troad, reputed to be a founda- 
tion of Scamandrius and Ascanius, whose descendants 
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ruled there. It seems to have becnan Acolic settlement but 
reinforced by Milesians. Released by Lysimachus from 
incorporation in Alexandria Troas (301 b.c.), Scepsis 
enjoyed a vigorous cultural life into Roman times; Aris- 
totle’s library was kept there for two centuries. The site 
is on Kursunlu Tepe in the upper Scamander valley; 
there 1s little to be seen since the surviving remains were 
carted off by the Muteselim of Bayramic about 1800. 


W. Leaf, Strabo on the Troad (1923), 269-84. J. M. C. 


SCEPTICS, philosophers who assert the impossibility 
of knowledge. On their view, the real nature of things 1s 
beyond our grasp; and we must therefore suspend judge- 
ment on any issue that presents itself to us. ‘I"his leads to 
a rejection of all dogmatic systems of thought. 

In antiquity, Scepticism proper began with Pyrrhon 
(q.v.) and his school, though it had its roots in earlicr 
thought, particularly in the Sophistic movement. Pyr- 
rhon’s scepticism, and that of his most prominent pupil, 
Timon (q.v. 2), was essentially practical im its aims; 
its object was to produce imperturbability of mind 
(arapagia), thus far resembling Epicureanism. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius (g. 115), Timon had no im- 
mediate successor. (See SOPHISTS, EPICURUS.) 

Scepticism was introduced mto the Academy by 
Arcesilaus (q.v. 1), and formed the basis of Academic 
teaching until the headship of Antiochus of Ascalon. It 
was of a more disinterested and theoretical kind than that 
of Pyrrhon; the proof of the impossibility jot knowledge 
was regarded as an end in itself, criticism being centred on 
the Stoic notion of ‘conceptual percepton) (xaradnrry 
gavtagia), which provided Jor direct apptehension of 
reality. But Academic scepticism tou had its more posi- 
tive side: Carneades (q.v.) put forward a detailed theory 
of probability, on which action was to be based. 

Outside the Academy, Pyrrhonism was revived by 
Aenesidemus (q.v.), if not earlier. Pyrrhonian and Aca- 
demic ideas were combined and systemutized; Aenesi- 
demus himself reduced the arguments against knowledge 
to a series of ten formulae (tpo701 Ths enoxhs), and these 
were further reduccd by Aguppa (5) and Menodotus 
(3) (qq.v.). The new tradition had important links with 
the so-called empirical physicians, finally culminating 
in Sextus (q.v. 2) Empiricus, who gives us in his works 
an account of the whole system. 

Zeller, Phil d. Gr m a*. 4941, m b,if, R Wirzel, Unters zu 
Cuero's philos Schriften m (1883), V Brochard, Lis Sceptiques precy 
(1487), reprinted 1959), R Richter, Der Skeptiz. in Philos 1 (1904) 
A Goedeckemeyer, Dre Geschichte d griech. Shiptiz (1905); E 
Bevan, Stoics and Sceptirs (1914), Ueberweg- Prace hter, Grundriss'', 
§§ 63, 04, 75; M M. Patrick, The Greek S (1929), K. Dechgraber, 


Die griech. Empirikersehule (1930). K. Janddelk's Jndex to the Teubner 
Sextus Empiricus, vol. wv (2nd ed. 1962), 18 indispensable. CIR 


SCERDILAIDAS, an Illyrian chieftain, probably the 
son of King Pleuratus and brother of King Agron. When 
the latter in 230 B.C. was succecded by his widow Teuta 
(y.v.) who acted as regent for her stepson Pinnes, Seer- 
dilaidas led her forces against Epirus. But after her defeat 
by Rome, when Demetrius (q.v. 6) of Pharos became 
effective ruler and a ‘friend’ of Rome, Scerdilaidas’ posi- 
tion 1s obscure. lle co-operated with Demetrius 1n a naval 
attack on Pylos (220), and made an alliance with Philip V 
of Macedon (220/19). On the defeat of Demetrius by 
Rome, he presumably seized the guardianship of Pinney, 
but he soon appears as king. He broke with Philip. An 
appeal to Rome brought him ten ships (216), but Philip 
attacked and seized Lissus and other places (213/12). 
Scerdilaidas joined with Rome in signing the Aetohan 
treaty (212/11), but did not live to jom in the Peace ol 
Phoenice (205): before then he had been succeeded by 
his son Pleuratus II (c. 207-180). H. IS 


SCHERIA 
SCHERIA (Zyepia, epic Zyepin), the land of the Phae- 


acians, at which Odysscus (q.v.) arrives after his ship- 
wreck (Od. 5. 451 ff., cf. 34). It is a tertile country, 
apparently an island (6. 204), having an excellent, almost 
lund-locked harbour (263 ff.), by which its city stands, 
at least one river (5. 451), and a mild climate (cf. 7. 
117 ff.; fruits grow all the year round). The population 
are enterprising and very skilful seafarers, great gossips, 
boastful and rather impudent, not very warlike or 
athletic, fond of pleasure, but kindly and willing to 
escort strangers in their wonderful ships. Various real 
places have been suggested as the orginal of Scheria, the 
most popular ın ancient and modern times being Corfu; 
but as that ıs within some So miles of Ithaca, whereas 
Scheria 1s distant a night's voyage for one of the magical 
Phacacian ships (Od. 13. 81 f1.), the identification 18 un- 
likely. See, however, A. Shewan, Homeric Essays (1935), 
242 if. That details of real places have been used tor the 
picture is likely. H. J. R. 


SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK, IN ANTIQUITY. Until 
the end of the sixth century B.C. Greek literature de- 
pended for its survival on oral tradition. Rhapsodes 
clumed to he exuct about the actual words of Homer 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 10). But textual corruption and varia- 
tion were inevitable. Pisistratus is said to have had an 
official text ot Homer compiled, but the method ol 
recension 1s unknown, and interpolations were alleged in 
antiquity. From the sixth to the fourth century Llomeric 
criticism was not so much philological as directed against 
the morality of his mythology, as im Plato's famous 
attack (Resp. 377 d). Texts were prepared by Anti- 
machus and Antstotle; a treatise was written by Demo- 
critus, and a commentary by lon of Ephesus, but their 
nature and value are uncertain. 

2. Towards the end of the fitth century books became 
more common, and private collections became possible, 
though on a small scale (cf. the lhbrary of Luripides). 
But this development did not secure texts from corrup- 
tion. The absence, in many cases, of an authoritative 
text, the difficultics presented to the copyist by the form 
of the fifth-century book, which lacked word-division 
and punctuation, careless or ignorant transcription, and, 
in the case of the drama, actors’ tampering with the text, 
were continual sources of danger. ‘l'ragedy suffered so 
badly in the fourth century that in 330 s.c. Lycurgus 
ordered that a public copy of the text of the three great 
tragic poets should be deposited in the State archives. 
This wus perhaps merely a copy of the best acting- 
version. That ıt was not regarded as presenting the 
original text of the poets seems clear from Alexandrian 
cniucism. Autograph manuscripts of Plato and Aristotle 
may have been kept in the Academy and Lyceum. 
Aristotle made the first important contribution to literary 
history with his Didascaliae, and other Peripatetics 
devoted themselves to the history and criticism of lite- 
lature und to grammatical and scientific scholarship, 
c g. Theophrastus and Demetrius of Phalerum. 

3. The last-named was credited with advising Ptolemy 
Soter (305-285 B.C.) to found a library at Alexandria. 
With the establishment of this library in the Brucheum, 
of the smaller library in the Serapeum, and of the col- 
legiate body in the Museum, the prerequisites for scholar- 
ship became available. ‘The libraries contained a huge 
collection of papyrus rolls, which grew m number from 
200,000 ¢. 285 B.C. to 700,000 1n the first century s.c. The 
successive librarians were learned scholars (e.g. Zeno- 
dotus, Aristophanes). Research was facilitated by their 
careful classification of authors and texts (cf. Callimachus, 
Pinakes), by their determination of genuine and spurious 
works, and by their introduction of rolls of standard size, 
which made possible the division of large works, formerly 
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inconvenient to handle, into groups of rolls. These 
Alexandrian scholars sought to reconstitute the original 
text of the classical writers, especially Homer. They 
adopted the sound practice of comparing manuscripts 
and studying the usage of each writer, but they also 
tollowed too subjective criteria. Caution grew with 
experience and knowledge, Aristophanes and Aristarchus 
modifying the arbitrary method of Genodotus. heir 
work ıs best shown in the Venetuan schola to the Ziad. 
In their recensions (òwphĝwoes) they used marpinal 
signs, of which the most important were the obelus 
(ofeAos —), used by Zenodotus and later scholars to mark 
a spurious line, the asterisk (aorepioxos *), used by 
Aristophanes to mark incomplete sense and by Anst- 
archus to mark a verse wrongly repeated elsewhere, the 
kepaviwov (T) marking a succession of spurious lines, 
the avrioiypa (D), used by Aristophanes to imdicate 
erroncous repetition and by Aristarchus to mark dis- 
turbed word-order, the dumAy (1) marking anything 
noteworthy. The authors thus edited formed the basis 
of the Alexandrian canon of the best poets, later extended 
to include prose-writers. Besides such critical editions, 
the Alexandnans produced exegetical commentaries 
(Urouvjpata), filled with antiquarian and mythological 
lore, works of literary history and criticism, and lexico- 
graphical studies; they also pursued research in metric, 
grammar, and accentuation. Concurrently with the 
development of literary studies in Alexandria went the 
growth of Pergamum as a rival centre of learning with 
a large library, in which parchment was first used on a 
considerable scale for books. Here scholarship was 
exercised rather upon prose than upon poetry, and 
although editions and commentaries were produced 
(notably by Crates of Mallos), its best work was probably 
done in the fields of antiquarian and grammatical research. 

4. From the second century B.C. the demand for 
popular editions and handbooks brought forth variorum 
commentaries, published separately from the text, but 
having Iemmata (see SCHOTIA), and compilations (cf. 
especially the writings of Didymus), which preserved the 
best features of Alexandrian scholarship and from which 
much of the older scholia on classical authors 1s derived. 
‘These commentarics were of great importance in prevent- 
ing a text's corruption, since the notes would fit only the 
particular text for which they had been written (cf. the 
excellent preservation of the nine annotated plays of 
Euripides, und the seven comedies of Aristophanes ın the 
Venetian MS.). 

5. From the time of Hadrian Greek scholarship de- 
clined. The systematic study of grammar (c.g. by Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus and Herodian), of metrice (e.g. by 
Hephacstion), and the compilation of lexica (e.g. by 
Harpocration and Hesychius) continued the preservation 
of the results of Alexandrian research. But the steadily 
diminishing interest m Greck classical authors and the 
preterence for select editions and anthologies (cf. the 
works of Proclus and Stobacus) caused the disappearance 
of the writings of many earlier authors. The process of 
disappearance was further helped by the transfer of 
texts from the decaying papyrus rolls to durable vellum 
codices in the fourth and fifth centuries, when only such 
texts as were valued were copied. Although readers might 
add marginal notes to their text, the medieval combina- 
tion of text and scholia on the same page Js scarcely found 
in antiquity; the commentary, however abbreviated and 
compilatory in character, 1s sull a separate book. Although 
the Roman and early Byzantine ages were a period of 
loss, texts were not seriously corrupted. ‘The evidence 
of papyri shows that the quality of texts suHered little 
between the second and eleventh centuries. Poets were 
more fortunate than prose-writers in escaping corrup- 
tion, thanks to the transmission of the Alexandrian 
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commentaries, but some prosc-authors, notably Hero- 
dotus, Isocrates, Plato, Demosthenes, have come down to 
us in a good state. 

6. After the eighth century, which was the darkest age 
for Greek literature and scholarship, there came a revival 
in the ninth century, begun by Photius and Arethas, 
whose enthusiasm probably helped, along with the 
industry of lexicographers like the compiler of the Suda, 
q.v. (10th c.), to save many texts, and many of our best 
manuscripts belong to this time. Rare classical texts were 
sought out and transcribed from the cumbersome majus- 
cule to the new minuscule hand, an operation which often 
involved problems of word- division, breathing, accentua- 
tion, etc. In the twelfth century Tzetzes annotated the 
Iliad und Eustathius produced his ımportant Homeric 
commentary and struggled to secure the preservation of 
the monastic libraries. Under the Palaeolog: at Byzantium 
there was a renaissance of learning which produced 
editions of classical authors, commentaries, handbooks, 
and lexica. But scholars like Thomas Magister and 
Demetrius Triclinius (carly 14th c.) were often wiltul and 
drastic in textual criticism, and thcir unsatisfactory views 
of metre and language led them into frequent error. 
Nevertheless, they were trying to do what the great 
Alcxandrians had done 1,500 years curlier, and without 
them the scholarship of the Renaissance would have been 
impossible. Their texts became current in Italy, and, 
but for the fall of Constuntinople, their method would 
have left an indelible mark on Greek literature. 


A. Gudeman, Grundriss der Gesch. der Klass Philologie? (1909); 
F. W Hall, A Compamon to Classical Teats (1913); J. W White, 
The Schoha on the ‘Aves’ of clnistophancs (1914), A. C Pearson, The 
Fragments of Sophocles 1 (1917); J. E- Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarship 13 (1921); U. v. Wilaumowitz-Moellendortl, Finlertung 
an die griechische Tr agade (1921), Chret-Schimid: Stablin n", Dre 
nachklaysische Periode (1920 4), D. L. Page, Actors’ Interpolations m 
Grech Tragedy (1934); k Browning, Past and Present 1904, 3 fF; 
L. D. Reynolds and N. G. Wilson, Scribes and Se 
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SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN, IN ANTIQUITY. Inter- 
est in systematic Latin scholarship began in Rome with 
the visit of Crates (q.v. 3) of Mallos c. 168 B.c. Iis in- 
fluence may be seen in the orthographical and literary 
investigations of L. Accius (170- c. 85) and in the satires 
of Jouciius (180—102). But the first Roman ‘scholar’ was 
L. Achus Stilo Pracconinus of Lanuvium (c. 15.4-c¢. 74), 
whose studies included, besides grammar and literary 
history (he made a List of the genuine plays of Plautus), 
etymological, antiquarian, and historical subjects. He in- 
spired M. Terentius Varro (116-27) to his encyclopedic 
studies: Varro’s antiquarian researches (Antiquitates 
rerum humanarum et divinarum), his grammatical writings 
(De lingua Latina), his educational treatises (Disciphnarum 
librt novem) formed a storehouse and inode! for later 
critics and scholars. The interest aroused by Varro and 
his predecessors ın grammar and the history of Roman 
literature 1s seen in Cicero, Horace, and Caesar amongst 
others. Varro’s scholarship was rivalled by that of 
P. Nigidius Figulus (98—45), who wrote Commentarii 
grammatict and shares with Varro the credit of inventing 
the terminology of Latin grammar. Other professed 
scholars of the same period are L. Ateius Praetextatus 
and Valerius Cato. A great stimulus to scholarship was 
given by the founding of the Palatine Library with 1ts 
collections of Greek and Latin literature in 28 R.C. and 
the appointment of C. Julius IIyginus (64 B.C.—A.D. 
17), who wrote a commentary on Virgil, as librarian. 
At the close of the Augustan pcriod Fenestella’s Anna- 
les continued the encyclopedic scholarship of Varro; 
Verrius Flaccus wrote his De orthographia and in his 
De verborum significatu produced the first Latin lexicon, 
a storchouse of information later abridged by Pompeius 
Festus and drawn upon by all subsequent scholars. 
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Later, in the first century A.D., Q. Remmius Palaemon, 
the teacher of Quintilian, wrote an Ars Grammatica, the 
first formal Latin grammar. The tradition of literary 
criticism was continued by L. Annaeus Sencca, Petronius, 
and Persius. Q. Asconius Pedianus (A.D. 3—88 or, accord- 
ing to others, 9 B.C.—A.D. 76) wrote a commentary on 
Cicero’s orations and a defence of Virgil, and the Elder 
Pliny (A.D. 23—79) wrote on dubius sermo. M. Valerius 
Probus (d. a.p. 88) of Berytus not merely studied the 
sermo antiquus (upon which he wrote a Silva observa- 
tionum) but produced careful texts based upon a study of 
early manuscripts of a number of Latın authors. Fabius 
Quintilianus (d. 95?), in the Institutio Oratoria, summed 
up the current views upon grammar and literary criticism. 
In the next century C. Suetonius Tranquillus (d. c. 140) 
wrote, besides lives of orators, poets, and scholars (De 
warts illustribus), a treatise upon critical signs, I lis younger 
contemporary Aulus Gellius, in his Noctes Atticae, sup- 
ples valuable details on the earlier language and litera- 
ture and on lexicography and grammar. At the end of the 
century Terentianus Maurus published a manual on 
prosody and metre; Acron cominented on Terence and 
Horace; and Festus abridged Verrius Flaccus. 

In the third century Porphyrion commented on ITorace, 
C. Julius Romanus wrote on grammar, and Solinus wrote 
an epitome of Pliny, while the learned Censorinus com- 
piled his De die natah (A.D. 238). Early in the next 
century Nonius Marcellus compiled his De compendiosa 
doctrina from the works of earlier scholars; C. Marius 
Victorinus wrote on metre and commented on Cicero; 
Aelius Donatus compiled his celebrated grammar, wrote 
a noted commentary on Terence and anothtr on Virgil; 
Charistus and Diomedes compiled grammars. At the 
end of the century Maurus Servius IJonoratys wrote his 
famous commentary on Vurpil (eatant in a longer and 
shorter form), omitting nothing but hterary erjticism. St. 
Jerome (c. 348—420) revised the Latin Bible, wrote De viris 
illustribus (after Suetonius), and translated the chronicle 
of Eusebius. At the end of the century Macrobius wrote 
a commentary on Cicero's Summum Scipionis, and in his 
Saturnalia discussed Virgil and ancient Latin literature 
and language. Martianus Capella, carly m the fifth cen- 
tury, summarized ancient learning in his Nuptiae Philo- 
logiae et Mercurii. 'Vhe hst of Latin scholars closes with 
the name of Priscian, early m the sixth century, who wrote 
a grammar in eighteen books, sixteen of which dealt with 
accidence, in which was summed up all the grammatical 
learning of previous centuries. See also LITERARY CRIII- 
CISM, and separate articles on the writers mentioned. 


J E Sandvs, A History of Classical Scholarship i (1903); W. Kroll, 
Studien z Verst. d. rom. Lit. (1924), 87 tl., 308 10. R.M 1b 


SCHOLIA. The word oyoo is first found in Cicero 
(Att. 16. 7. 4); 1ts plural 1s now generally used to describe 
a body of notes (preserved in the margins of texts) which 
expound or criticize the language or subject-matter of an 
author. An individual scholium usually consists of a 
lemma (t.e. a word or phrase repeated from the text of the 
author) and an interpretation. In default of a lemma, a 
reference mark or the mere position of the item in the 
marpin indicates the passage with which the note is 
concerned. ‘hough the distinctions between scholia, 
glosses, and commentaries cannot be rigidly drawn, the 
term ‘gloss’ is usually applied to sporadic interpretations 
of the meanings of scparate words and the term ‘com- 
mentary’ (commentum, commentarius) to an exposition 
which (except for interspersed lemmata) 18 continuous 
and is generally transmitted as a separate work (e.g. 
Porphyrius on Aristotle, Asconius on Cicero), In a collec- 
tion of scholia, however, while many items do not differ 
in length or substance from glosses, others have clearly 
come from a learned source. In general, scholia can be 
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regarded as the disiecta membra of lost commentaries; and 
it is often possible to trace them with some probability to 
their immediate or ultimate sources. The breaking up of 
a commentary into marginal scholia met the convenience 
of readers of a text, but inevitably caused the loss of much 
that we should have valued. Where space permitted, the 
successive owners of a manuscript would sometimes add 
notes of their own or excerpts from commentaries not 
previously incorporated; and this heterogeneous material 
was always at the mercy of copyists who sometunes 
curtailed or recast it. Yet despite many trivialitics and 
much useless lumber, schoha often throw valuable light 
on points of fact or problems of exegesis (especially 
when based on the work of one of the great scholars of 
antiquity), and somctimes their Interpretations contain 
evidence for the author’s text. Their lemmata, however, 
which were frequently adjusted by copyists, need to be 
used with the utmost caution Individual manuscripts or 
groups of manuscripts of a single author often present 
sets of scholia which bear little nnmedsate relationship to 
each other; for example, the Elomeric schola m cod. 
Venetus A are quite distinct from those in cod. Venetus 
B, and both sets differ from the scholia in cod. Town- 
leanus. 

2. GREEK ScHOLIA. The notes found in the Venice 
codex (A) of Homer afford a good dlustration of the 
ongin of schola. Though they cite the views of Zeno- 
dotus of Ephesus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, and 
Aristarchus, they are not based directly on the continuous 
commentaries (t7oepryata) and special treatises (ovy- 
ypíupara) of the great Alcxandiians Nor are they directly 
derived from the work of the indefatigable Didymus (q.v. 
1) Chalcenterus, who in the first century n.c. summed 
up the countless Homeric mpopaAjpata, Cyrýpara, and 
Avoaus of earher scholars; for they contain references 
to Anstonicus (the younger contemporary of Didymus) 
and to Herodian and Nicanor (both of the rst c. A.D.) who 
wrote on Tlomer's prosody and on punctuation, Their 
chief immediate source is a lost commentary composed 
not earlicr than the middle of the second century A.D.; 
and on the reliability of its author we depend for our 
knowledge of the work of his many predecessors. The 
extant schola (or, rather, sets of schola) on Hesiod, 
Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes are all indebted ultimately to Didymus; but in 
every instance there are probably several intermediate 
stages between him and them. Behind the schol on 
the Alexandrian poets Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, 
Lycophron, and Nicander lies the work of Theon (q.v. 1), 
a scholar of the age of Tibetius Scholia on prose authors, 
apart trom Plato and Demosthenes, are comparatively 
scanty. Late manuscripts of the poets frequently contain 
scholia taken from Byzantine scholars such as Tzetzes 
(2th c), Eustathius (12th c.), Demetrius ‘Triclinius 
(carly r4th c.), and ‘Thomas Magister (eatly rath c.). 

3. LATIN Scio. None of the collections of scholia 
on Latun authors is earlier than the third century A.D. 
and many are as late as the sixth or seventh century. 
Despite attributions made m the Middle Ages, they are 
all several stages removed from the work of first- and 
second-century scholars (Cornutus, Probus, Vehus 
Longus, Arruntius Celsus, Acmilius Asper, ‘lerentius 
Scaurus). OF prose authors, only the speeches of Cicero 
have scholia. ‘Terence is the only republican poet whose 
text 1s thus annotated (the scholia in the cod. Bembinus 
heing particularly important). The varous but not 
extensive sets of scholia on Virgil are overshadowed by 
the great commentary of Servius, but the scholia Ber- 
nensia (closely related to Philargyrius, q.v.) are valuable. 
For Horace there are collections attributed to Acron and 
Porphyrion (qq.v.) as well as the less important notes of 
the ‘commentator Cruquianus’. The his of Ovid and the 
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Aratea of Germanicus both have schola; and of the 
pocts of the first century A.D., Persius, Lucan, Statius, 
and Juvenal each has two or more sets ot annotations. 


A. Gudeman, art 'Schohen’ (Greek only) in PW; P Fader, 
Repertorre des editions de scolies et commentarres d'auteurs latins | 191); 
J. E. Sandys, Heist of Glass Scholarship 2 (1900), F W ial, 
Compamon to Classical Texts (1913). Ample intorinauon can be found 
in the sections devoted to individual authors m ë Christ-Schmid- 
Stahhn and Schanz-Jlowus, to the editions there menuoned add. 
J. E. Mounttord, Scholia Bembina (1914), H J- Wotschuyvar, Scholia 
in Hloratuam Adib codicum Parisimorum (1935), P Wessner, Scholia im 
fuvenalem vetustiora (1931), J Irigoin, Les Scholes metigues de 
Pindare (1958), A La Penna, Scholia im Po Ovidi Nason [bin ( Tysy), 
H. Erbsc, Meitrage zur Oherluferuny der Miasscholien (ioon; L. NL 
Positano, D. Holwerda, W. J W. Koster, Schotia in ebistophanem 
(1900 2), L M. Positano, Demetrius Tricdlinn in sleschyls l'eryas Si holia 
(1903). J F.N. 


SCIPIO (:) BARBATUS, Lucius CorneLivs (PW 
343), consul 298 b.c.; his sarcophagus was the oldest 
discovered in the Scipios’ tomb. The inscription sub- 
sequently carved on this sarcophagus records Scipio's 
exploits in Sammum and Lucania (Dessau, ZLS 1), and 
1s More trustworthy than Livy (10. 12 f.), who describes 
his Etruscan successes. E. T. S, 


SCIPIO (2), Lucius Cornerius (PW 323), son of (1) 
above, was curule aedile, consul (259 B.c.), and censor 
(258). In 259 he attempted to use the new Roman fleet to 
deprive the Carthaginians of a naval hase against Italy: 
he captured Aleria and reduced Corsica, but failed to 
storm Olbie in Sardinia. Two inscriptions (ILS 2, 3; 
Degrassi, TLL RP, no. 310) record his career, but do not 
mention the triumph which the Fasti Truanphales assign 
to him. Near the Porta Capena he dedicated a temple to 
the ‘lempestates which had spared his fleet. Tl H.S. 


SCIPIO (3) CALVUS, Gnarus Connes (PW 345), 
son of Lucius (2) above, brother of Publius (4), and uncle 
of Africanus Major (5). As consul in 222 B.C. with his 
colleague Marcellus (q.v. 1) he defeated the Insubres 
and captured Mediolanum. In 218 he was sent to Spain, 
probably as his brother's legate, to prevent reinforcements 
reachmg Hannibal m Italy and to break the Carthaginian 
power in Spain. His strategy was to advance southwards 
along the coast, winning adequate bases and command of 
the sea. In 217 he probably received proconsular imperium 
and won a decisive naval victory off the Ebro. Hais brother 
Publius arrived to take supreme command, and together 
they advanced to Saguntum (traces of their camp survive 
at Almenara, 5 miles north). In 215 they inflicted a 
crushing defeat near Ibera on Hasdrubal, who was 
attempting to break through to Italy. By 212 they had 
captured Saguntum, from which base they could advance 
further south. In 211, while Publius was defeated on the 
upper Baetis, Gnacus was destroyed with his army at 
llorci in the hinterland of Carthago Nova (on the site 
sce HL. IT. Scullard, Scipio Africanus (1930), 50 fF., 143). 


Sournces A Schulten, Fontes Hispaniar Antiquae m (1935), 52 fT. 
H.H 5. 


SCIPIO (4), Punrivs Cornet rts (PW 330), was younger 
brother of Gnaeus (3) above, and father of Africanus 
Major (5). Consul in 218 R.C., Scipio had to divert his 
army, destined for Spain, to suppress a Gullic rising in 
north Italy. With fresh troops he reached the mouth of 
the Rhône, only to find that Hannibal had slipped past, 
Scipio hastened back to north Italy, where he hoped to 
fight delaying actions along the tributaries of the Po. 
Beaten back and wounded ina cavalry skirmish at Ticinus, 
he retired to Trebia where he was joined by Sempronius 
who insisted on engaging Hannibal, The Romans were 
defeated and lost two-thirds of their army (Dec. 218). In 
217 Scipio was sent as proconsul to join his brother in 
Spain. For his campaign there and his death in 211 see 
Scipio (3). H H.S. 
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SCIPIO (5) AFRICANUS MAJOR, Pus ius Cornr- 
LIUS (PW 336) (236—184/3 B.c.), son of Publius (4) above, 
and husband of Aemilia, the sister of Paullus (q.v. 2); 
father of two sons (8 and g below) and two daughters, 
Cornelia, wife of Scipio (10) Nasica, and Cornelia (q.v. 1), 
mother of the Gracchi. Born in 236 B.c., Scipio is said to 
have saved his father’s life at the battle of Ticinus (218) 
and us military tribune to have rallied the survivors of 
Cannae at Canusium (216). After being curule acdile (213), 
he was appointed by the People to the command in Spain, 
being the first privatus to be invested with proconsular 
imperium (210). In Spain he followed his father’s offensive 
strategy rather than the cautious policy of his own pre- 
decessor, Nero (q.v. 2). He seized the enemy’s base, 
Carthago Nova (q.v.), by a brilliant coup de main (209). 
He drilled his army in new tactics, by which the three 
lines of the Roman army acted with greater mutual inde- 
pendence; he possibly adopted the Spanish sword and 
improved the pilum. In 208 he defeated ITasdrubal Barca 
at Baecula (Bailen) in Bactica: screened by his light 
troops, his main forces divided and fll on the enemy's 
flanks, a movement which was a complete break with 
traditional Roman tactics. He wisely avoided a wild- 
goose chase after the fleeing Hasdrubal (q.v. 2) and de- 
cided to fight on in Spain, where he finally defeated the 
two other Carthaginian armies at Ihpa (Acala del Rio, 
near Seville): he held the enemy's main forces while the 
wings outflanked them (206). Thus Roman domination 
was established in Spain. Before he left Spain Scipio 
settled some veterans at [talica (q.v.) 

As consul for 205, Scipio carried through his deter- 
mination to invade Africa, despite senatorial opposition 
Jed by Fabius (q.v. 5). With an army composed partly of 
volunteers he crossed to Sicily; he also succeeded in 
snatching Locri from [Hannihal. In 204 as proconsul he 
landed with perhaps 35,000 men in Africa, where he 
besieged Utica and wintered on a nearby headland 
(Castra Cornelia). Early m 203 he successfully attacked 
and burnt the camps of Syphax and I Tasdrubal (q.v. 3) 
some 6 miles to the south. At Camp: Maem (Souk el 
Kremis) on the upper Bagradas, Scipio defeated another 
enemy army by a double outflanking operation. When 
he captured Tunis, Carthage sought peace. During an 
armistice terms were referred to Rome, but after Hanni- 
bal’s return to Africa the Carthaginians renewed the war 
in 202. After joining Masimissa, Sapio finally defeated 
Hannibal ın the battle of Zama (q.v.), where neither side 
could outflank the other and the issue was decided by the 
Roman and Numidian cavalry, which broke off its pur- 
suit of the Punic horsemen and fell on the rear of IHannı- 
bal’s army. Scipio was named Africanus after the country 
he had conquered. 

In 199 Scipio was elected censor and became princeps 
senatus. A keen supporter of a philhellente policy, he 
prudently but vainly urged ın his second consulship (19-4) 
that Greece should not be completely evacuated lest 
Antiochus of Syria should invade it. In 193 he was sent 
on an embassy to north Africa and perhaps also to the 
East. When his brother Lucius (7) was given the com- 
mand against Antiochus (190), Africanus, who could not 
constitutionally yet be re-elected consul, was ‘associated’ 
with the command and served as his brother’s legate. 
After crossing to Asia, where he received back from 
Antiochus his captured son Lucius (9), Scipio fell ill and 
took no active part in his brother's victory at Magnesia 
(189). Meanwhile in Rome political attacks, led by Cato, 
were launched on the Scipios, culminating ın the “Trials 
of the Scipios’, on which the ancient evidence is con- 
flicting. Africanus intervened when Lucius was accused in 
187: whether he himself was formally accused either 
in 187 or 184 is not beyond doubt. But his influence was 
undermined and he withdrew embittered and ill to 
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Liternum where he died soon afterwards (184/3). 

An outstanding man of action, Scipio may nevertheless 
on occasion have felt himself to have been divinely ın- 
spired and the favourite of Jupiter Capitolinus. This aspect 
of his character gave rise to the ‘Scipionic legend’, born 
during his lifetime but later elaborated (e.g. by parallels 
with Alexander the Great). Profoundly convinced of his 
own powers, Scipio personified a new era in which Greek 
ideas swept over Roman life. By his tactical reforms and 
strategic ideals he forged a new weapon with which he 
asserted Rome's supremacy in Spain, Africa, and the 
Hellenistic East, championing Rome's imperial and pro- 
tectorate mission in the world. IJe turned a city-militia 
into a semi-professional army, which for ten years he 
commanded at the People’s wish; his victory at Zama 
gave him the most powerful position yet held by a Roman 
general. But the time had not yet come when the indivi- 
dual challenged the power of the Senate. Scipio offered 
no threat to the nobility except through the normal 
channels of political hfe in which he showed no particular 
ability. Factional jealousies, the size of his chentela, and 
reaction against his generous foreign policy and his en- 
thusiasm for Greek culture created invidia and led to 
his downfall amid personal and political rivalries, but he 
had demonstrated that Rome’s destiny was to be a Medi- 
terranean, not merely an Italian, power. 

On the ancient sources (chicfly Polybius and Livy) see Ed. Meyer, 
Kl Sihr (1924), 331 ff , HOT. Scullard, u Africanus in thi Second 
Pune War (1yy0); 1d Se. .4. Soldier and Politician (1970), W Schur, 
Supid frcanus und die Begrunduny der rémischen Weltherrschaft (1927), 
H H.Scullard, op at and (vn Ihpa) JRS 1936, 191l., R M Havwoud, 
Studies on Sapio Africanus (US A 1933) On Seqpio's politics see 
Scullard, Rom Pol., see index; A H. McDonald, JRS 1918, 153 11 ; 
‘Taylor, Voting Districts, yoo Ñ , F. Cassola, Z æuphi politics romam 
ndl ITI seca © (1962) On the ‘Trials’ see P Fraccaro, Opusc 1 (1956), 
203 f, and Scullard, op. cit. 290 f. On Scipio's portrait, M L. 


Vollenweider, MH 1958, 2711 On the legend, FK. W Walbank, 
PCPS 1907, 54 fF. See Jurther Sv PUNIC WARS H.H S 


SCIPIO (6) NASICA, Punius CorngLius (PW 350) 
(cos. 191 B.C.), son of Scipio (3), received the Magna 
Mater (204), was curule acdile (197), praetor in Further 
Spain (194), defeating the T.usitanians at Thipa, and consul 
In 191, when he ccsapleted the subjugation of Boian 
territory (191-190). His failure in the censor elections of 
189 and 184 marks the Scipronic decline, and apart from 
the founding of Aquileia (181) and his action as patron m 
the Spanish inquiry of 171, he played no further part in 
public life. 

© Scullard, Rom. Pol. 122, 137 ff 


SCIPIO (7) ASIATICUS (ASIAGENUS, ASIAGENES), 
Lucius CoRNELIUs (PW 337) (cos. 190 n.c.), brother of 
Scipio Africanus, whose legate he was in Spain (207 200), 
Sicily (205), and Africa (204- 202), was curule aedile (195) 
and praetor in Sicily (193). In 191 he was with M’. 
Acilius Glabrio at ‘Thermopylae, and in 190 succeeded 
him as consul. This marked the Scipione control of 
policy against Antiochus, and Scipio Africanus accom- 
panicd him to the East in effective command. Making 
a truce with the Actohans, he crossed to Asia Minor to 
defeat Antiochus at Magnesia (probably Jan. 189). After 
preliminary peace negotiations he was succeeded by 
Manlius Vulso, returning to triumph in 188, with votive 
games in 186. The senatorial opposition to Africanus’ 
dominance, however, brought on him a demand for 
accounts and for inquiry into moneys received from 
Antiochus, and eventually a charge of peculation, on 
which he would have been imprisoned except for the 
intervention of Sempronius Gracchus (cf. PETILLIUS and 
MINUCIUS 3). Cato degraded him from equestrian status 
in 184. An undistinguished figure, his career follows that 
of his great brother. 


W. Schur, Scipio Africanus (1927); Scullard, Rom. Pol. 128 ff, 
290 ff. A. H. McD. 
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SCIPIO (8) Pustius Cornexius (PW 331), elder son of 
Africanus Major, adopted the later Africanus Minor 
before 168 b.c. Augur in 180, he was precluded from a 
public career by ill health; an outstanding orator, he also 
wrote an historical work in Greek (Cic. Brut. 77). An 
inscription in Saturmian verse from the Tomb of the 
Scipios probably refers to him (Dessau, ILS 4; Degrassi, 
ILLRP 311). HL I S, 


SCIPIO (9), Lucius Cornevtus (PW 325), son of Africa- 
nus Major, was captured in the war with Antiochus (192 
B.C.), but was released unransomed before Magnesia in 
190. He gained the practorship (174) with the help of C. 
Cicercius, his father’s secretary, but incurred the censors’ 
displeasure. Details of his capture and personality are 
confused. H. H. S. 


SCIPIO (10) NASICA CORCULUM, Pusrius 
CoRNELIUS (PW 353), curule aedile in 109 B.C., distin- 
guished himself in the Pydna campaign (168); his account 
of it in an emoroAwy 1s preserved by Plutarch (Aem. 
15-18). On account of nregular election, he resigned 
the consulship of 102. Censor in 159, he removed 
unauthorized statues from the Forum. Consul in 155, 
he ended the Dalmatian War. He checked the building of 
a theatre on grounds of publi morality. Against Cato’s 
policy of destroying Carthage, he urged the moral sti- 
mulus of Carthage to Rome, presumably representing the 
traditional hberal Scipionie policy m Africa. In 152 he 
forced Masinissa to withdraw from Carthaginian territory. 
lle was envoy to Andriscus (150), pontifex maximus 
(150), and princeps senatus (147). Learned in pontifical 
and civil law, he upheld traditional standards of morality 
and politics, at home and abroad. 


M. Gelzer, KI. Silo (1903), u 39, Scullard, Rom Pol 226, 240 
A H Mb). 


SCIPIO (11) AEMILIANUS AFRICANUS NU- 
MANTINUS, Puatius Cornntus (PH 335), 185/4-129 
kbc., second son of L. Acmulius Paullus (q.v. 2), was 
adopted by P. Scipio, son of Scipio Africanus. In 168 he 
fought under Paullus at Pydna. While in Greece he met 
Polybius (q.v. 1), with whom he afterwards formed an 
especially close friendship. In 151 he volunteered to 
serve m Spam under the consul Lucullus when many 
others were reluctant to do so. Sent by Lucullus to fetch 
reinforcements fiom Masinissa (q-v.), he witnessed the 
great battle between the Carthaginians and the Numid- 
1ans, subsequently presiding over some abortive negotia- 
tions. In 149 and carly 148 he achieved great distinction 
as a military tribune in the ‘hid Punic War (see PUNIC 
wars). He was a candidate for the aedieship of 147 but 
was clected consul, although he was under age and had 
not held the praetorship. This required special legislation, 
which was carried only after great dissension. As consul, 
with lus closest friend Laclius (q.v. 2) as his chicf legatus, 
he restored the discipline of the army in Africa and 
devoted great energy to making the blockade of Carthage 
eHective. The construction of the famous mole to close 
the entrance to the harbour was an enormous under- 
taking. The city fell in the spring of 146, and after super- 
vising its destruction Sapio celebrated a magnificent 
triumph. 

Elected censor in 142, he wished to perform his duties 
strictly and severcly but was thwarted by his colleague, 
L. Mummuus (q.v.). In 140-139 he headed an embassy to 
the countries of the eastern Mediterranean, taking us a 
companion the philosopher Panaetius (q.v.), who also 
stayed with him in Rome for a time. In 137-136 he was 
much involved in the intrigues surrounding the foedus 
Mancinum (see MANCINUS). Constant failures in the 
Numantine War (see NUMANTIA) led to his election to 
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the consulship of 134. Since second cansulships were 
prohibited this also required special legislation. He again 
had to restore military discipline, but by the autumn was 
able to encircle Numantia with an elaborate series of 
fortifications. When the city fell in the late summer of 
133 he destroyed it utterly, returning home in 142 to a 
second triumph. Finding the political scene transfurmed 
by the tribunate and death of Tiberius Gracchus (q v. 3), 
he soon todk the lead among the anti-Gracchans Early 
in 129, championing the discontented Italians, he wnitiated 
moves against Tiberius’ legislation, provolang a major 
political storm. By this time he had fortetted much of the 
mass enthusiasm which he had inspired earher. His 
sudden death at the height of the crisis pave rise to 
rumours, probably false, that he was murdered. Among 
the suspects was his wife Sempronia, sister of the Gracchi. 
His marriage to her had been childless and unhappy. 

lIe was a man of strict personal morality, courageous, 
cultured, and intellectual, with philhellenie lecamngs (see 
SCIPIONIC CIRCLE), but he could be cruel and ruthless. An 
able speaker, he had a ready and often caustic wit. Te was 
a competent general, with great powers of organization, 
Interpretations of his policies, his influence, and his signi- 
ficunce have dittered widely. He had powerful enemies 
and never achieved a position of unchallenged leadership, 
though for nearly twenty years he was a key personality 
in Roman pohties. For this and other reasons jt is a mis- 
take to stress his personal responsibility for the policies 
pursued in the Virtathic and Numantine wars (see VIRIA- 
THUS and NUMANTIA), although he probably approved of 
what was done. Ie may have influenced Roman policy 
towards the Hellenistic powers, but there is little evi- 
dence. Despite his philhellenism he was averse to certain 
changes m social customs, perhaps in part because he 
judged them detrimental to military vigour. It is not 
clear what solutions, if any, he had to ofler to the social 
and demographic problems of the time. 

His combination of cultured interests, militar y success, 
and political eminence, fortified by his opposition to the 
Gracchans, roused the admiration ol Cicero, who ideal- 
ized him as the paragon of the wise, beneficent statesman. 
Cicero used him as the central character of his De 
Republica and also in his De Senectute; the De Anncitia 
dwells on the friendship between Scipio and Laelius. 

Tavv, Epit. 48 f., Polyb 31 23 fF and bks 32-9, App. Pun 71 f and 
o8 fh | Hsp. $4 ff 5 BCie. a, ‘Plut’ Apophth, Sap. Mai Cit De Or, 
Brut ; Val Maa 

Malcovan, ORF? 122, A Schulten, Numantia 1 (1914), 273, 166; 
m (1927), 9, 5. Gsell, Hist ane de U'clfriqgue du Nord m (1918), 330, 
K Biz, Dre Poltik des P. Cornelius Sapio Aemilranus (1915), 
Hi HE Scullard, JRS 1900, 59, A E Astin, Scipio se | oe 
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SCIPIO (12) NASICA SERAPIO, Puntius CORNELIUS 
(PW 35.4), son of (10), as consul in 138 n.c. (with Brutus, 
q.v. 2) was involved in trouble with the tribunes about 
the army levy. In 133 he vigorously opposed his cousin 
Ti. Gracchus (q.v. 3). When Tiberius sought re-election 
and was accused of aiming at tvianny, and the consul 
Scaevola (q.v. 2) refused to use force against him, Sapio 
led a charge by senators and their clients m which 
"Tiberius was killed. The deed was ever after applauded 
by Optimates, and execrated by Populares (see, e.g., Rhet. 
Her. 4. 68). Sent to Asin as head of a mission (132)— 
partly to escape popular fury—he died at Pergamum. Ife 
was pontifex maximus (it is not clear for how long). E A. 


SCIPIONIC CIRCLE. Scipio Aemilianus (q.v. 11) 
and certain of his friends, especially Laelius (q.v. 2) and 
Furius (q.v. 2) Philus, shared a philhellene outlook and 
a considerable interest in hterature and philosophy. In 
their earlier years they were the patrons of Terence (q.v.); 
later they had close contacts with Panaetius (q.v.) and 
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fostered the work of Lucilius (q.v. 1). This group is often 
referred to as ‘the Scipionic Circle’, though the term 15 
almost entirely modern, resting on only one rather im- 
precise ancient reference (Cic. Amic. 09), The concept has 
been abused, by unduly extending its scope, by giving it 
political significance and by exaggerating the uniqueness 
of these philhellenic and literary imterests, but it ss true 
that the figures patronized by this particular ‘Circle’ were 
outstunding and exercised a considerable influence upon 
the development of Latin hterature and thought. ‘The 
persons chicfly associated with the ‘Circle’ are usually 
taken to be those used by Cicero as the dramatis personae 
of his De Republica. 

K Buchner, Ronnsehe Literaturgeschichte (1957), 142, R M. Drown, 
A Study of the Sciprunt Circle (1944), which greatly extends the 


scope of the concept, Ho Strasburger, Haoaus 1900, bo fT, A. E. 
Astin, Sapio clemilianus (1907), 294. A. E. A. 


SCIRAS, writer of phlyax-plays, like Rhinthon, also of 
Tarentum, probably in third century n.c. One title, 
Mcàéaypos, survives, with one fragment of 2 vv. (parody 
ot Eur. Hipp. 75). 

CGF 190. 


SCIRON (2iépwr), a brigand infesting the danger- 
ous Scironian Way (2LKcpwris odos, Ldt. 8. 71. 2) over 
the Sciroman Cliffs (Lkipwrides rérpai, Strabo g. 1. 4) 
near Megara. le made passers-by wash his feet and, as 
they did so, kicked them over the chil, where, according 
to sonic, they were devoured by a preat tortoise (Apollod. 
Epit. 1. 2; Plut. Thes. 10; Hyg. Fab. 38. 4; and other 
authors, see O. Waser in Roscher, art. ‘Skiron’). Theseus 
(q.v.), on his way to Athens, threw him into the sea, 
where, according to Ov. Met. 7. 444 f, his bones turned 
into the cliffs bearing his name. ‘The Megarian account 
made him no brigand but a most respectable and highly 
connected person (Plut. loc. cit.). Hi. J. R. 


SCIROPHORIA, an Athenian festival, also called 
Scura, celebrated the 12th Serrophorion (June/July) and, 
according to ancient texts, m honour of Demeter and 
Kore. (The attempt to claim it for Athena alone must be 
rejected.) ‘The name indicates that something was 
carried, the oxipa. The ancient interpretation was that 
these were parasols, and it is said that the pricstess of 
Athena Polas and the priest of Poserdon-Erechtheus 
went from the Acropolis to a place called Scira walking 
under a great white baldacchino. Some modern scholars 
maintain that they were the sucking-pigs, serpent- and 
phallus-shaped cakes thrown into unde:ground megara 
and brought up at the Thesmophoria (q v.). 


E Gjerstad, ARW 1929, 189 ft , justly cuticized by L Deubner, 
Attische Feste (1932), 40 Íl. M P.N;J.ILC- 


SCOLIA, drinkinu-songs, especially Attic. Athenucus 
(15. 693 f.) preserves a collection for the late sixth and 
early fifth centuries. They were sung m the Prytancum; 
a singer held a myrtle-branch and, when he had finished, 
passed the branch to another and called on him for a 
song. The process is illustrated in Ar. Vesp. 1210 fl., cf. 
schol. Pl. Gre. 451 ¢, Plut. Quaest. conv. 1. 1. 5. There 
were also choral oroa, possibly of a later date, lke 
two pieces in a papyrus at Beilin (Scol. Anon. 30). 


Trxt Page, Poet. Mel Gr 472-8, R Restzenstein, Epigramm und 
Skolion (1893), 3 f1.; C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Juetry4 (1962), #73 fI. 
C. M. B. 


SCOPAS (4th c. B.c.), sculptor, of Paros; possibly son 
of Aristander, who was working in 405 B.C., if the 
Parian sculptor, Aristander, son of Scopas, known from 
signatures of the first century A.C., 1s a descendant. Pliny 
dates him 420 B.C., perhaps by his birth. Selected works, 
(i) dated: 1. Temple of Athena Alea at Tegea; after 395 
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B.C. Scopas was apyitéxtwv and made marble statues of 
Asclepius and Hyyieia; he must have designed and 
supervised the pediments (A. Calydonian boar-hunt, B. 
Achilles and Telephus). ‘he surviving fragments are the 
basis of all attributions (Winter, A.B 300. 2-4). A copy 
of the Asclepius has been recognized. He also made a 
beardless Asclepius for Gortys (Arcadia). 2. One column 
in Artemis temple at Ephesus, after 356 B.c. Doubtful, 
since una a Scopa should perhaps read mo scapo. 3. Kast 
side of Mausoleum, after 351 n.c. Slab 1022 (Winter, 
KB 304. 3) recalls the 'legea sculptures in style. 

(11) Undated: 4. llcracles m Sicyon, marble. Copies 
have been recognized in the Lansdowne IIcracles, etc. 
(Winter, AB 300. 8; 301. 1). 5. Bacchant, marble. 
Callistratus’ description justifies recognition of Dresden 
Maenad (Winter, KB 30b. 4) as copy. 6. Apollo from 
Rhamnus, later in Palatine temple. Marble, represented 
as Citharode. Reproduced on Sorrento base. 7. Poseidon, 
Thetis, Achilles, Nereids, Tritons, etc. In temple of 
Neptune at Rome (built by Cn. Domutius Ahenobarbus, 
32 .c.). The base has been recognized (Winter, AB 
384. 5). The ‘Tritoness of Ostia may derive from the 
group. 8. Scated Mars and Venus m temple of Mars at 
Rome (built by D. Jumus Brutus Callaicus, 138 B.C.). 
9. Apollo Smintheus at Chryse. Represented on coins. 
10. Aphrodite Pandemus at Elis, bronze. Represented 
on coms. 11. Niobid group. Attributed to Scopas or 
Praxitcles. The style of surviving copies (Winter, AB 
307) suggests neither. 

(m) Attributed: 12. Mcleager (Winter, KB 300. 7, 
301. 2). The Tegea sculptures are remarkable for the 
expression of violent emotion and movement. Tis 
influence is seen m many later works, c.g. tha Perpamene 
gagantomachy (Winter, KB 352-5). 

Overbeck, 755, 706, 1149-89, 1227 K_A Neugelauer, Studion 
uber Skapas (1910), C Picard, Ree Fr Or tyap, BS, 1935, 475. 


lappold, Grinch Plastik, 249, P. L Arns, Scupas (1952) 
T. B.L. W. 


SCOPELIANUS, famous Sophist in Simyrna, in the 
ragns of Domitian and Hadnan; author of an epic 
Piyarria, 

Philostr. VS 1. 21. 


SCORDISCI were a Celtic tribe, latei intermingled with 
Illyrians and Thracians, who invaded Greece in the carly 
third century ».c. and then settled around the confluence 
of the Savus and the Danube to the cast of Sirmium and 
southward to the upper Margus (Just. 32. 3). In the later 
second und carly first century B.C. many Roman governors 
of Macedonia undertook campaigns against them. As late 
as 10 B.C. they were still raiding Macedonia but had been 
conquered or won over by 12 K.C., when they co-operated 
with “abenus m attacks on the Pannoman Breuci (Cass 
Dio 54. 30. 33 31. 2 4) A civitas Scordiscorum is attested 
on inscriptions in the late first century A.D. under the rule 
of principes and praefecti (A. Mocsy, Hist. 1957, 488 1.). 


G Alfoldy, ‘Dea Teristorres occupés par les Scordisques’, Act 
Ant Acad Scunt Hung. 1904, 107 ff. JJ W. 


SCRIBAE meant originally all persons who practised 
writing Subsequently, when copyists came to be called 
Itbrarn, the term was restricted to secretaries of private 
individuals, who wanted assistance in correspondence 
and book-keeping, or of magistrates, especially those con- 
cerned with finance and municipal affairs. ‘These public 
scribae were generally freeborn citizens, belonged to the 
class of the knights, und received a regular salary. Thev 
formed several corporations, e.g. the scribae quaestorit. 
Divided into three decuriae, they kept the archives of 
the Senate, transcribed documents, and acted as cashiers 
and accountants at the aerartum. With the growth of 
bureaucracy in the imperial age, scribae were generally 


SCRIBAE 


appointed to assist any financial, military, or municipal 
mugistracy. See also APPARITORES. 
Momnnieen, Rom, Staatsr. 4. 346 f., C. écrivain, Dar —Sag. iv. 


2.1123 Í; A. H M. Jones, Stud. m Roman Government and Lav 
(1900), 154 f. P. Y. 


SCRIBONIA (PW 32), sister of L. Scribonius (q-v. 1) 
Libo, was married at least three times. Her first two 
husbands, both of whom held the consulship, are hard to 
identify; by one of them she was the mother of Cornelia, 
wite of Paullus (4). The third was Octavian, who married 
her in 40 B.C. in order to conciliate Sextus Pompeius, 
Libo’s son-in-law, butin 39, on the birth of their daughter 
Jula (q.v. 2), divorced her, ‘pertacsus, ut scribit, morum 
peruersitatem cius’ (Suct. Aug. 62. 2). She accompanied 
Juha into exile in 2 B.C., remaining with her till her death 
in A.D. 14. She herself was still alive in 16. 


Syme, Kom. Rev, 213, 229, E F. Leon, TAPA 1951, 168 fl 
T 


SCRIBONIANUS (1), Lucius Arruniius (PW 14) 
CAMILLUS, was consul in A.D. 32. He was legate of Dal- 
matia under Gaus and Claudius. In 42, at the instigation 
of Annius Vinicianus und many Roman senators and 
equites, he persuaded his two legions (VII and XT) to 
revolt against Claudius. After four days the legions 
abandoned the revol, and he was murdered. 

PIR? SA’, 1140. J P.B. 
SCRIBONIANUS (2), L. Arruntius (PW 21)(FuRrIUS), 
son of (1) above, claimed descent from Pompeius Magnus 
GOLS 976). He was banished m a.D. 52 for consulting 
astrologers and died soon afterwards. 

PIR SA’, 1147. J. P. B. 
SCRIBONIUS (1, PU’ 20) LIBO, Lucius, of senatorial 
family, father-m-law of Sextus Pompeius, supported 
Pompey's pretensions to an Egyptian command in 56 
R.c. and later commanded a division of his fleet in the 
Adniatic (49-48). By the end of 46 he had made his peace 
with Caesar, but must have been proscribed im 43, as in 
40 he 1s one of Sextus’ principal adherents sent by him to 
Antony to artange an alliance agamst Octavian. How- 
ever, he agreed readily to Octavian’s marriage with his 
sister Scribonia (q.v.), and in 39 crossed over from Sicily 
to prepare the ground for the Pact of Misenum. In 36 he 
accompanied Sextus to Asia, but abandoned him for 
Antony in 35. lIe was consul in 34, and perhaps still alive 
In 21. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index. 


T. J.C. 
SCRIBONIUS (2, PW 23) LIBO DRUSUS, Marcus, 


great-grandson of Pompeius Magnus. Ths tnal before the 
Senate in A.D. 16 was the first of the important treason 
trials of Tiberius’ Principate. Tacitus (Ann. 2. 27 ff.) 
considered him an innocent, if half-witted, victim of 
conspiracy, a judgement which 1s not impugned by Fasti 
Amitermm (Sept. 13) (Syme, Tacitus, 399 f.). He com- 
mitted suicide during the tral. J. P. B. 


SCRIBONIUS (3) LARGUS, Roman physician c. 
A.D. 1-50, studied at Rome in the time of ‘Tiberius. In 
43 he accompanied Claudius on his British campaign, 
probably on the recommendation of his patron C. Julius 
Callistus, secretary to Claudius, who also procured the 
Emperor's patronage for Scribonius’ writings. In grati- 
tude Scribonius dedicated to Callistus his only work to 
come down to us, the Compositiones (prescriptions). The 
contents of this show him to be un empiricist in method, 
closely akin to Celsus. [is work was largely used by 
(among other writers) Marcellus Empiricus. 


Ed G. Helmreich (1887), K. Deichgiaber, Professio Medici Zum 
Vorwort des S Largus (1950) W. D.R. 
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SCROFA, Gnatus TREMEL1.1Us, quaestor in 71 B.C. and 
agrarian commissioner in 59, was triendly with Cicero 
and Atticus, and chicf interlocutor m the lrst two books 
of Varro's De re rustica. Importing elegance into his 
work on agriculture, he thought little of the matter-of- 
fact Sasernae (q.v.; Varro, Rust. 1. 2. 25). Varto, Pliny, 
Columella used hum. IWD. 


SCULPTURE, GREEK. Archaic penod, c. 650-480 
B.C. During the geometric penod of the ninth, the eighth, 
and the early seventh century statuettes mm various 
materials had been produced, but, as fur as 1s now known, 
it was not until about 650 n.c. that monurnental sculpture 
was practised in Greece. The inspiration evidently cume 
from Egypt, with which close contact 1s attested during 
this very time; also, but to a less extent, from Mesopo- 
tarua; and perhaps through a few Mycenaean survivals. 
From this time on there was an active output of life-size 
and over life-size statues and reliefs in all parts of Greece 
—Asia Minor, the Aegean Islands, Greece proper, and 
southern Italy. “he majority of the statues consist of 
standing and seated male and female figures; but occa- 
sionally figures in motion were attempted, especially for 
the pedimental groups. ‘The chef materials employed 
were wood, limestone, Island marble, terracotta, and 
bronze. ‘Phe sculptures in terracotta and marble were 
regularly coloured. Those in bronze were first hammered 
over a core and riveted together, later they were cast 
solid, and finally cast hollow. ‘The wooden sculptures have 
practically all disappeared. The standing male figures— 
the so-called kouroi—are almost all represented in the 
game general pose: erect, with left t advanced, and 
both arms lowered. In contrast to tu. suoilar kKeyptan 
statues, they are shown mostly nude and free-standing, 
with no support at the back. What gives these archaic 
Greek statues a unique interests that they show a progres- 
sive knowledge of the anatomy of the human body. Step 
by step, decade by decade, the Greek sculptor learned to 
represent the compheated structure of the head, the trunk, 
the arms, the legs and feet, in every det.ul and in their re- 
spective interrelations. By about 480 B.C. an anatomically 
functioning human figure was achieved—for the first 
time in the history of the world. Among the earhest and 
most complete examples of kouro: which have survived 
are a statue from Delos, two from Sunium, a statue now in 
New York, and the Cleobis and Biton in Delphi. ‘The 
series continues with the kouro: from lenea (in Munich), 
from Volomandra (in Athens), ftom Melos (n Athens), 
and from Attica (in Munich); and st terminates with 
examples from Ceos (1n Athens), Bocotia (in Athens), and 
the now famous Aristodikos (in Athens). The so-culled 
Omphualos Apollo (a Roman copy of an original of c. 460 
B.C.) shows the resultant statue of a youth stunding in a 
free, natural pose, with all parts of the body convincingly 
rendered. 

The female standıng figures were gencrally represented 
clothed, with only the head and limbs showing the same 
anatomical evolution as do the kouroi. The chicf interest 
here, therefore, centres in the rendering of the drapery, 
which gradually develops from a foldless, undifferen- 
tiated covering to a more hitelike garment. First are ob- 
servable a few shallow folds cut into the flat surfaces; 
presently an increase of such folds with a progressive 
ability to differentiate both those of the thin (linen) and of 
the heavier (woollen) garments. For this purpose a sct of 
conventions was evolved consisting of ridges and grooves 
going in various directions and termmating in zigzags. 
Here too the derivation from Egyptian prototypes 18 
evident. Gradually a more naturalistic treatment was 
achieved, always, however, within the framework of a 
decorative scheme. Well-prescrved examples of such 
koran, as they are commonly called, are first the Nikandre, 
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a Naxian dedication found at Delos, now in Athens; a 
amall statue from Auxerre in southern France, ın the 
Louvre ; several statues from Samos, now in the Museurn 
there, in the Louvre, and in Berlin; and, above all, the 
famous serics of Maidens which came to light on the 
Atheman Acropolis, buried there after the sack by 
the Persians in 480 B.C., and refound, many still resplen- 
dent in their original colours, during the cighties of the 
last century. 

The seated male and female figures are best exempli- 
fied by the statues from Miletus in the British Museum 
and in the Louvre, by the Athena perhaps by Endotos in 
the Acropolis Museum, and by the goddess from Taren- 
tum in Berlin. T'he pose, at first strff and motionless, 
gradually becomes more relaxed and animated, while the 
drapery, which almost always covers the body, goes 
through the same changes as in the standing figures. 

In a few statues and in the pediments, metopes, and 
friczes of buildings which have survived from various 
regions one can catch a glimpse of the development of the 
other stances that were attempted by the archaic sculp- 
tors. Figures reclining and ın movement—striding, 
flying, running, falling—auare rendered with progressive 
ability; and gradually the various parts of a composition 
become interrelated. One can watch this evolution ın a 
few statucs, such as a series of flying Victories, and in the 
pedimental group of Corcyra in Corfu, the metopes of the 
Sicyonian 'l'reasury at Delphi, the figures on a limestone 
relicf from Mycenae, and in the superb friezes of the 
Siphman Treasury and the metopes of the Athenian 
Treasury, both at Delphi. 

In addition to free-standing statues and architectural 
sculptures, grave monuments played an important part 
in archaic Greece. ‘These early gravestones consisted of 
tall, narrow shafts, generally decorated with a standing 
male figure in rechef and surmounted by a sphinx carved 
in the round. A few of these monuments are signed by 
their makers; for instance, the well-known gravestone of 
Aristion in Athens bears the signature of Aristocles, and 
one from Bocotia 1s signed by Alxcenor of Naxos. 

It is noteworthy that the steady progression from 
conventional to naturalistic representations was similar 
throughout the Greek world, uniformly shared by Greek 
artists all over the Mediterranean. Only occasionally, 
one can observe the work of progressives and of con- 
servatists among the artists. 

2. ‘Lhe classical period of the fifth and fourth centuries, 
c. 480—330 B.C. 

(a) The fifth century. The archaic period was followed 
first by the so-called carly classical epoch—a time of 
experimentation in various directions, such as in the 
expression of emotion and in the 1endering of compli- 
cated stances; then by the classical age proper, character- 
ized by an elevation of spirit combined with a superbly 
competent rendering of naturalistic form. In both epochs 
there were great achievements, symbolized for us today 
by two groups of sculptures: the pediments and metopes 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (c. 405—457 u.c.), and 
the mctopes, friezes, and pediments of the temple of 
Athena at Athens, known as the Parthenon (447-431 
n.c,). In both periods great sculptors arose whose names 
live to this day. In the first, Pythagoras, who, according 
to ancient authors, was particularly interested in har- 
monious composition; Calamis, known for the delicacy 
and grace of his works, and famous for his represcntations 
of horses; and Myron, several of whose statues are 
preserved in Roman copies. In the second epoch came 
Phidias (q.v.) of Athens and Polyclitus (q.v. 2) of Argos. 
In antiquity Phidias’ fame rested chiefly on his colossal 
chryselephantine statues of Athena in the Parthenon and 
of Zeus at Olympia; today his name is associated with the 
extant architectural sculptures of the Parthenon, for 
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which he must have been responsible since, according to 
Plutarch (Pericles 13. 4 and 9), Pericles made him general 
manager and overseer of all artistic undertakings. Under 
him Greek sculpture attained the grandeur and sublimity 
which to us remain the chief characteristics of Greek 
art. Polyclitus was famous for his quietly standing figures 
in harmonious poses. Of two of his bronze works— the 
Doryphorus, ‘a youth carrying a lance’, and the Diadu- 
menus, ‘a youth winding a fillet round his head’—-several 
Roman copies in marble exist, which can give an idea of 
the harmonious design of the originals. They represent 
the consummation of the long struggles in the representa- 
tion of the standing human figure and acted as models 
for future sculptors. 

In addition to these two great sculptors there were a 
host of other gifted artists, of whom Cresilas, Alcamenes, 
Agoracritus, Strongylion, Callimachus, und Paeonius 
(qq.v.) are perhaps the best known today. ‘hey and their 
contemporarics produced the sculptural decoration of the 
many buildings that arose ull over Attica and Greece 
during this incomparable time—e.g. the Erechtheum, 
the temple of Athena Nike and its ‘balustrade’, the temple 
of Apollo at Phigalea, the temple of Hera at Argos—as 
well as many a splendid single monument, such as the 
Nike by Paconius at Olympia. 

(6) ‘lhe fourth century. The Peloponnesian War (431- 
404 B.C.) in which most of Greece was engaged, and 
which finally spread to Sicily, put an end to this artistic 
activity, especially in Athens. ‘lhe lull, however, was 
only temporary. Soon important buildings jagain arose, 
not only in Greece but in Asia Minor. Of sqme of these 
the sculptural decoration has in part surviyed; for m- 
stance, of the temple of Asclepius at Epidpurus (first 
quarter of the fourth century); of the templed of Athena 
Alea at Tegea (c. 370-350 B.C.); of the Mausoleum of 
Ilalicurnassus (c. 350-330 B.c.); and of the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus (c. 350-330 b.c.). Again great figures 
arose whose names can be assouated with these activities, 
and who are also known for their single statues. "Thus a 
statue of Eirene by Cephisodotus, which was perhaps 
erected to celebrate the peace which followed the Athen- 
1an victory over Spattain 375 B.C., has been recognized in 
several Roman copies. Timotheus and ‘Vhrasymedes are 
associated with the sculptures fiom Epidaurus; Bryaxis 
made a statue of which the decorated base with his 
signature is preserved, Leochares, to whom a number of 
statues have been tentatively ateributed. But the leading 
sculptors of the time were Praxiteles of Athens, Scopas of 
Paros, and [L.ysippus of Sicyon. Of Praxiteles we are m 
the happy position of possessing an original work tn the 
Hermes found at Olympia in the temple of Hera, at the 
very spot at which Pausanias saw it during his journeys 
over Greece, Its superb workmanship and the charm of 
ius composition help us to visualize Praxiteles’ much 
praised musterpicce, the Aphrodite of Cnidus, which 
survives only in second-rate Roman copies. Other works 
by Praxiteles which have been more or less securely 
identified are the Apollo Sauroctonus (‘the Lizard- 
Slayer’), a Satyr, and several Aphrodites. Of Scopas 
there remain some heads and fragments from the temple 
of Athena Alea at Tegea, perhaps a slab from the Mauso- 
leum, with which he is known to have been associated, 
and a Pothos, of which Roman copies have been tentatively 
identified. Of the third great figure of the fourth century, 
Lysippus, much is known from the statements of ancient 
writers, but little of his work has survived to our day. 
The most convincingly identified statue by him is the 
Apoxyomenus, ‘youth scraping himself’, of which a 
Roman copy has been recognized in a marble statue in 
the Vatican. Instead of the squarely built statues of Poly- 
clitus, he introduced a slenderer figure with long legs 
and a small head. In addition there have been recognized 
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a standing statue of Heracles, the so-called Heracles 
Farnese in Naples, and a seated statue of Heracles, the 
so-called Heracles Epitrapezius, of which a colossal 
version has recently been found at Lucus Fucens. A 
Greek original statue of Agias at Delphi may be an ad- 
aptation of a work by him. He was especially famous 
for his large compositions, some consisting of over 
twenty figures, and for his portraits. Thus Alexander the 
Great 1s said to have preferred him as a portraitist to all 
others. Ile was also pre-eminent in representations of 
animals. 

These three artists gave to Greek sculpture a new 
direction. Instead of the majesty and grandeur of the 
fifth century they imbued their works with a sober grace. 
The former spiritual quality has given way to a more 
human approach, with an increased interest in the indi- 
vidual. These new elements are also observable ın the 
fourth-century Athenian grave monuments with ther 
moving yet restrained rendering of the sorrow of parting, 
and in the portraits of ‘hucydides, Plato, and Socrates, 
which show a gradually heightened sense for a specific 
individuality. 

3. Ilellenistic period, ¢. 330- 100 n.c. With the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great the boundaries of the 
Greek world were greatly enlarged, and Hellenic civil- 
ization spread throughout this new eastern, Hellenistic 
empire. Inevitably the enlargement brought with st 
fundamental changes also in art. ‘The most important was 
an mcreased realism ~in movement, in modelling, in 
expression, and in the range of subjects treated. It 1s best 
exemplificd by the sculptures from Pergamum, by the 
Lavcoon, by some of the statues recently found at 
Sperlonga, as well as by many a single work that has 
survived in a Roman copy. Instead of the quiet stances of 
former times contortions were favoured, and in relief 
work strong contrasts between light and shade were pro- 
duced by a decp carving into the surface. Old age, child- 
hood, deformity, racial differences, strong emotion were 
now studied with new insight. An increased realism may 
also he observed in the portraiture of this period, for 
instance, in the statue of Demosthenes, the blind Llomer, 
the Pseudo-Seneca, and soine of the penetrating portraits 
on Hellemstic coins. Another trend was the so-called 
sfumato style, with delicate modelling and serene ex- 
pressions: a development {rom the — Praxitelean 
sculptures. 

4. The ‘Graeco-Roman’ period, c. 100 BC. and later. 
The conquest of Greece by Rome imitiated still another 
period in Greek sculpture. The Roman admiration for 
Greck art brought with it a taste for the works of the 
past, resulting in an age of copying. Greek sculptors who 
for almost sıx centuries had produced masterpieces in 
ever-changing styles were now engaged all over the 
Roman Empire in copying the works of a bygone age. To 
this practice we owe much of our knowledge of Greek 
sculpture, for many a lost Greek original has survived in 
such copies. But it spelled the end of an original output, 
except that it initiated Roman art as such, in which Greek 
types were borrowed and adapted to form new composi- 
tions, and in which the art of portraiture was further 
developed. See also ART, GREEK RELIGIOUS, and the indi- 
vidual sculptors. 


J Overbeck, Die antiken Schniftquellen (1868), E. Loewy, In- 
schriften griechischer Bildhauer (1885), A. W Lawrence, Later Greck 
Sculpture (1927), and Classical Sculpture (1929); G M. A. Richter, 
The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (1030, 1950), Three Critical 
Periods in Greek Sculpture (1951), Handbook of Greek Art (1959, 5th 
ed. 1967), 45 fT , J. D. Beazley and I}. Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and 
Painting’ (1966), S Casson, The Technique of Farly Greck Sculpture 
(1934); C. Picard, Manuel d'archéologie, La Sculpture, 4 vols (1935- 
61); J. Charbonneaux, La Sculpture grecque archatque (1945), and La 
Sculpture grecque classique (1946), Lippold, Grech. Plastik; Bicher, 
Sculpt. Hellemst Age; R. Lullien and M. Ilirmer, Greek Sculpture 
(1957); R. Carpenter, Greek Sculpture, A Critical nae Wade 

J- , . . 
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SCULPTURE, ROMAN. Etruscan sculptors are 


recorded to have worked in Rome during the regal period, 
and some fragments in terracotta, of regal or early 
republican date, have been discovered. Etruscan sculp- 
ture, heavily indebted ın its early stages to archaic Greek 
art, 1s well known from the seventh to the first century 
B.C. The Etruscans produced votive sculpture in bronze 
and clay, andarchitectural sculpture in the latter material: 
stone they reserved for tomb sculpture and sarcophagi. 
Early sculptures of local style have also come to hight m 
other regions of Italy. From the fourth century onward 
Jater Greek artistic currents percolated into Rome through 
Etruria and Campania, and many Greek statues reached 
the city as war booty. In the second century sculptors 
from Hellenistic lands began to flock to Rome and Italy, 
but no sculptures from Rome that can be securely dated 
before the late second and early first centuries have 
survived. Under the late Republic marble (usually assisted 
by colour) came into use for portraiture (q.v.), other 
statuary, and architectural ornament. 

One of the most important products of Roman sculp- 
ture is the great series of historical and commemorative 
tehefs on public buildings of the capital and other cities. 
The historical rehef originated in late republican times, 
but came into prominence under the Empue. The Ara 
Pacis (q.v.) illustrates the idealizing Greek style favoured 
under Augustus. In Flavian times the panels on the Arch 
of ‘Titus show greater feeling for pictorial effect and the 
rendenng of depth, while the two Domitianic friezes 
from the Palazzo della Cancelleria reveal a classicizing 
tendency. ‘he columns of "Trajan and Marcus Aurelius 
exemplify the ‘continuous’ narrative style m which the 
stories of Rome’s wars with the barbarians are unrolled 
as n'a film in unbroken sequence round the shafts. Be- 
tween these two columns fall the again more classicized 
rehefs of Hadrian's reign, followed under the Antonines 
by a rich, pictorial style of pane! carving with experiments 
in perspective, crowd-representation, and decp-cut 
contrasts of light and shade. The relicfs on the arches of 
Septimius Severus in the Roman Forum and at Lepcis 
Magna in Tripolitania combine Antonine picturesque- 
ness with a new interest in repetitive and frontal poses for 
the figures. No State reliefs of the third century have 
come down to us. In the contemporary rehefs on the Arch 
of Constantine the new Severan tendencies are developed 
and intensified and they now became the hallmark of the 
‘Jate-antique’. 

Other types of relicf were: decorative, for interior walls 
(stucco and terracotta were here employed as well as 
marble); and sepulchral to the first and early second 
centuries belong the funerary altars (q.v.) and from the 
second to the carly fourth century there was a large 
output of sarcophagi (q.v.) with mythological, battle, or 
genre scenes. Christian sarcophagi of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries are completely Roman in their style. 
Of Roman pedimental sculpture little remains, although 
some information is provided by coins and other repre- 
sentations. Sculpture in the round was largely confined 
to adaptations of Greek types. But there were some original 
creations; and hononfic portrait statucs appear in toga, 
cuirass, or heroic nudity. The sculptors of the castern 
provinces, possessing artistic traditions of their own, in 
some respects led the capital, as is clear from such works 
as the historical reliefs from Ephesus and the series of 
Attic and Asiatic sarcophagi. In the western provinces 
sculpture was mainly funerary and votive. Characteristic 
are the carved grave stelai and such local manifestations 
as the Jupiter-columns of Roman Germany. ‘he fusion 
of Celtic with classical traditions in the style and content 
of the art of these regions is of special interest. 


E. Strong, La seuftura romana (1923, 1926), D E Strong, Roman 
Imperial Sculpture (1961); P. G. Hamberg, Studies in Roman Imperial 
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Sculpture, with spectal reference to the State Reliefs of the Second 
Century (1945); G. Becuatt, La colonna coclide tstoriata (1900); 
M. F Squarciapino, La scuola di Afrodisia (1943); E. Espérandieu, 
R Lanter, Recueil general des bas-relief, statues et bustes de la Gaule 
romaine (1907-55), with an additional volume on La Germanie 
romaine (1931), S, Ferm, Arte romana sul Danubia (1933), J. M. C- 
‘Toynbee, Art in Britain under the Romans (1964) 

F. N.P., J. M C.T. 


SCYLACIUM (or SCYLLETIUM), modern Squillace, 
on the ‘sole’ of the Italian ‘boot’, overlooking the stormy 
Scylleticus Simus and dominating the narrowest part of 
the Bruttian peninsula. Greek in origin, its early history 
is unknown. Becoming the colonia Minervia c. 122 B.C., 
it attained some prosperity. Cassiodorus (q.v.) was born 
here. E. T. S. 


SCYLAX of Caryanda, by order of Darius I, is said to 
have sailed down the Indus to its mouth, and thence, ina 
voyage of thirty months, to have reached the isthmus of 
Suez (Idt. 4. 44). Though the voyage has been doubted, 
the book that he wrote 1s quoted apparently by Hecatacus 
(q.v. 1) (cf. F 295, 296), as well as by later authors hike 
Aristotle, Strabo, and Aviemus (qv.). No MS. has 
survived; the Periplus that bears his name was written m 
the fourth century n.c. 

GGM i xxx; 15-96 (text of Periplus), FGrH ni C, no. 709. 


W A odel, The France of the ancient Gk. Maps (1947), esp 47 fT ; 
Hyde, Greek Mariners, 174 i. E. li W. 


SCYLLA (Ekúààņ, -a), (1) a sea-monster, living in a 
cave opposite Charybdis (q.v.); she had six heads, each 
with a triple row of teeth, and twelve feet. She lived on 
fish of all sorts, but if a ship came near enough, she would 
scize sıx Men at a time from 1t and devour them. ‘he only 
way to restrain her was to implore the mtcrvention 
of her mother Cratais. She was immortal and uresistible 
(see Homer, Od. 12. 85 ff., 245 ff.), Later authors (e.g. 
Verg. Ecl. 6. 75) say she had a girdle of dogs’ heads 
about her loins. There were also stories, of uncertain date 
and origin, to the effect that she had once been of human 
shape but was tumed by magic into a monster. e.g. 
Ovid (Met. 13. 730 fÑ., 14. 1 fl.) says she was loved by 
Glaucus (q.v. 2) the merman, and changed by Circe 
(q.v.), who was her rival. Tzetzes on Lycophron, 46 and 
650, makes Poseidon the lover and Amphitrite the rival. 
Rationalizations of her into a rock (cf. Ovid, Met 14. 73) 
or other natural danger of the sea are fairly common; 
her father as regularly Phoreys, q.v. She ıs often 
(as Verg. loc. cit.) confused with (2), daughter of Nisus 
(q.v. 1) king of Megara. H J.R. 


SCYMNUS, a Greek of Chios, f. c. 185 n.c., alleged 
author of a lost prose mepuyynars. He is not the author of 
the extant /lepuyynas, an unpoctical geographical sum- 
mary in lambics, written c. gou.c. or earlier’ introduction, 
Europe, especially cousts of Spain, Italy, Sicily, Adriatic, 
Euxine; then Asia, The restis lost. The author, usually re- 
ferred to now us Pseudo-Scymnus, using various sources, 
is worth little, except on the Euxine, Ligurian, and 
Spanish coasts, and Greck colonies. 

GGM \ boov fi.. 19h ti.; A. Diller, The Tradition of the Minor 


Greek (Geographers (1952), 165 1F, 189, L. H. Bunbury, Fist. Ane. 
Geog. (1879), u. by fh, Thomson, Hist. Anc. Geog, 210 
E. IT. W. 


SCYTHIA was the name given by the Greeks to the 
country between the Carpathians and the river Don. ‘The 
term ‘Scythian’ is frequently used to denote an association 
of central Asian tribes of Indo-European origin and 
speech who started penetrating into eastern Europe and 
the Caucasian area early in the first millennium B.c. By 
c. 650 B.C. they had made themselves the masters of what 
are now north-western Jran and eastern Turkey as far 
as the river Halys. After ruling there for some twenty- 
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eight years thcy were expelled from Asia by the Medcs. 
Retreating to the north-west, they settled first in the 
Kuban basin, then moved into what is now southern 
Russia. There the group to which, strictly speaking, the 
term Scythian should alone apply, first founded a king- 
dom—Royal Scythia---on the lower reaches of the 
Dnieper; when expelled from that area (c. 2nd c. n.c.) by 
the Sarmutians they transferred it to the Crimea. From 
as curly as the fifth century B.C. groups of Scythians also 
penetrated as far west as Hungary and north as Pomerania. 

The Royal Scyths traded with the Greeks living on the 
Black Seu’s northern shore, exchanging wheat, which 
they levied from the native population, fish, honey, furs, 
and other foodstuffs for luxuries such as pottery and 
jewelry, even though they were themselves highly skilled 
at working metals. They were a pastoral people and 
adhered to the nomadic way of life till their disappearance 
from the pages of history in c. second century A.D. War- 
hke and brave, they were among the very first to master 
the art of horsemanship. ‘They owed much of their 
military success to the skill of their mounted archeis, even 
defeating a Macedonian army commanded by Alexan- 
der’s general Zopyrion (c. 325 B.C.). However, it was 
partly owing to the effects of their scorched-earth policy 
that Darius was obliged to abandon his invasion of their 
territory (£. 512 B.C ). 

The Scyths worshipped the clements, the Great 
Goddess, and—above all—the graves of their ances- 
tors. For their kings and chieltains they built claborate, 
richly furmshed tombs, all of which toak the form of 
horse burials. Many of the objects and hprse trappings 
recovered from these are of considerable trinsic value, 
being of gold or bronze, often enhanced! with enamel 
inlays or jewels. All are profusely decorated, the mayori y 
with animal designs which endow them with permanent 
artistic value. Indeed, the technical skill, linear mastery, 
intense vitality, and profound sensibility of these render- 
ings is so remarkable that the designs torm a distinct 
school of art. It is one which ensures its Scythian creators 
of an important place in the history of European culture. 


Hdt 4 1-144 E. H Manns, Scythians and Gieeks (1917); M 
Rostovtzett, Jrantans and (reeks in South Russia (1922) and Sky Hie n 
und der Rusporus i (1931), G Borovha, Seyt/nan ht (1925), 1 E abor 
Rice, The Seythians (1458), wl. Lreastris Jrom Scythian domb (1909) 

T'I R 
SCYTHINUS of Teos, contemporary of Plato, wrote 
“TapPot which expressed Hetaclitus’ doctrine m verse, 
und also a prose wotk Jlepi dtivews and a "lortopia 
which was a novelistic account of Heracles’ deeds as 
benefactor of the human race. 


Ed Diels, PPF 109. WDR 


SEALS (adpayis, signum, sigillum) played an tmpor- 
tant part in ancient life, taking the place of the modern 
signature on documents and, to some extent, of locks 
and keys. The materials for sealings were lead and waar 
for documents; in commerce a lump of clay was commonly 
pressed down over the cordage. In Roman times small 
seal-cases were frequently employed to protect the 
impression from damage. The seals themselves were 
gencrally of stone or metal, sometimes of ivory, glass, and 
other materials; some early seals, pierced by string holes, 
were worn round the neck or wrist but ancient seals were 
usually worm as signet rings. 

The use of seals began in Neolithic times in Greece 
and they were in common use in EH. Seals of ivory, 
hard stones, and precious metals were made in Crete 
where they appear in EM II; the two main types were 
the stamp and the cylinder-seal. The finest Minoan and 
Mycenaean seals were cut in hard stone and precious 
metal. The techniques of cutting stone seals were re- 
vived in the later Geometric period, the most notable 
series being the so-called Island Gems; hard stones— 
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chalcedony, cornelian, rock crystal, and others—were 
used again from the middle of the sixth century. T'he 
scarub form which had been popular in Egypt from 
the ninth dynasty was adopted ın archaic Greece and the 
scaraboid was the commonest form in the fifth century. 
Gold signet rings were also popular. 

The principal device on ancient seals was usually 
pictorial --a favourite deity, a mythical hero, animals, and, 
later, portraits. ‘Che seal devices of several prominent 
men of Roman times are known; Augustus first used a 
sphinx and later a portrait of Alexander the Great. 

Greek cities possessed civic seals, for public docu- 
ments or public property; the Romans utilized a 
magıstrate’s personal seal. 

V. E.G Kenna, Cretan Seals (1960), J Noardman, Greck Island 


Gems (1903), Archaic Greek Gems (1968), V. Chapot, Dar Sag .s v. 
Pr reay CU 1.N. P; D k.5S. 


SECESSIO means the ‘withdrawal’ of the plebs from 
the rest of the Roman community. It implies detachment 
from public life and emigration from towun. The plebetans 
en masse retired outside the pomer non, aiten to the Aven- 
tine, Which was turned over to them not later than 450 
n.c, We have no means of deciding how many sccessions 
(five are recorded between 494 and 287 n.c.) actually 
occurred. It would be too radical to accept only the last, 
for the account of it differs widely from that of the earlier 
ones, 80 that a mere anticipation would be incomprehen- 
sible. ‘The first secession (traditionally dated to 494), 
which was stopped by Menenius (q.v.), and the second 
ot aay, which is reputed to have caused the fall of the 
decemvirs, are perhaps retroyections, though plebesan 
avitation is in both episodes likely. Nor ts the third, with 
which Canuleis (q.v.) 19 credited, beyond suspicion, 
although the Lex Canuleta (445) may have been forced 
through by a secession. Fhe fourth, which is not beyond 
suspicion either, was merely a military rebellion (342). 
The fifth secession of 287 1s indisputably historical, Social 
troubles, arising from the pressure of debts, led the 
plebs to withdraw to the Jamcuhim. A plebeian dictator, 
QO. Hortensius (q.v. 1), was appointed, and his law 
terminated the struggle of the Orders. 


Yd Meyer, Ad Schr Y (1924). 977 1l; De Sanctis, Stor Rom i. 
411; Orilvie, Comm, Livy 1 5, jog h. PT, 


SECOND ATHENIAN LEAGUE, the modern name 
name for the alhance formed by Athens in 378 v.c. to ex- 
ploit the widespread resentment caused by Sparta’s abuse 
of her power as champion of the King's Peace (386). T'he 
alliance resembled the Delian League (y.v.) but specific 
guarantees of autonomy ensured that there would be 
neither tnbute nor garrisons, nor interference m the 
mternal affairs of member States; a carcfully prescribed 
procedure accorded the syaedrion of the Allies a pro- 
bouleutic function in questions of peace and war and an 
independent power im certain other matters. Only six 
States (including ‘L‘hebes) joined in 378, but, after Athens 
had by the Decree of Aristotle of spring 377 renounced 
all claims to allied territory whether as cleruchy (q.v.) or 
as private possession, numbers steadily increased. ‘The 
Common Peace of 375 represented the triumph of the 
new power. With the defeat of Sparta at Leuctra in 371, 
the raison d’étre of the League disappeated and, when 
Athens was unwilling that Sparta should be completely 
destroyed, Thebes seceded from the League taking with 
her the States of Euboca and central Greece, and pro- 
cecded to the liberation of Peloponnesian States. At the 
same time Athens began to concentrate all her efforts and 
the funds of the League on the recovery of two important 
assets of her former Empire, viz. Amphipolis and the 
Chersonese. Although Athens formally did not break her 
promise of 377 not to settle cleruchies in allied States, she 
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ceased to recruit new members and, when Timotheus 
(q.v. 2) recaptured Samos in 365, a cleruchy was estab- 
lished there which doubtless encouraged Ee paminondas 
(q.v.) to intervene in the Acgean (364) and so to shake the 
loyalty of the leading allies, Byzantium, Cluos. and 
Rhodes. Athenian generals, for their part, were et in 
exacting war-contributions (syntaxeis), and although the 
synedrion continued to function, the plain aim of many 
Athenians was the recovery of empire. In 357 under the 
protection of Mausolus (q.v.) Rhodes and Chios jomed 
Byzantium ın revolt, and in the ensuing Social War 
Athens was unable to subject them. After 355 the League 
lingered on (the svaedrion playing a part in the peace 
negotiations of 346), but it had ceased to count for much 
in Gieck affairs and was dissolved after Chaerunea. 

F. YT Marshall, The Second Athenian Confederacy (roos); S, 


Accaine, La lega atemise ogi), JA O Lasin, Representative 
Government in Griek and Roman History (1955), cli ma. GLC. 


SECULAR GAMES, scenic games (ludi) and suctices 
performed by the Roman State to commemorate the end 
of one saeculum and the beginning of a new one. ‘he 
saeculum, defined as the longest span of human hfe, was 
fixed in the Republic as an era of a hundred years. The 
celebration was ordered by the Sibylline Books and was 
under the ditection of the duumviri (later decemviri (q.v.) 
or quindectmtnt) sacris faciundis. The ceremony took 
place in the Campus Mattius, near the Tiber, ut a spot 
which was known as Tarentum or Terentum. The gods 
honoured in the republican ludi are said to have been 
Dis and Proserpina, who had an altar near by. 'The games 
were associated in origin with the Valerian gens, and 
Valerius Corvus’ first consulship, 348 8.c., may have 
been the date of the first celebration. ‘he secular games 
of 249 D.C. are much better authenticated. Many scholars 
believe that the ceremony was actually introduced in that 
year from Tarentum, though the connexion of the site 
of the games with the south Italian citv ts by no means 
certain. The next celebration took place im 140 R.C. 
(a date attested by contemporary writers, and therefore 
more trustworthy than Livy's assignment of the games to 
149. Like modern centennials, the saeculum was not 
always celebrated punctually). No games were held a 
century later, although, if we may trust the indications 
of coins with symbols of the saeculum on them (Altold, 
Hermes 1930, 369 ft.), there were plans in 45-42 u.c. to 
celebrate the Judi in the near future. "Phe Fourth Eclogue 
has been interpreted as a prediction—not fulfilled -—of 
games to be held in 40 n.c. 

Augustus’ plans to celebrate the beginning of a new 
age were known to Virgil, who died two years before the 
games took place, and were referred to in the famıhar 
words ‘aurea condet saecula’ (Aen. 6. 792-3). At Augus- 
tus’ request the gquiıindecimviri made calculations for the 
celebration and tixed the length of the saeculum at 110 
years. Augustus’ ludi in 17 D.C. are well known from 
Horace’s Carmen Saeculare and from an inscription, 
found near the Tiber, which gives details of the com- 
plicated ritual. They consisted of three nights and three 
successive days of sacrifices and archaic scenic games, 
and of seven supplernentary days of more modern en- 
tertuinment in theatre and circus. Dis and Proserpina 
do not appear among the gods honoured. Fach night 
Augustus and Agrippa made appropriate oflerings and 
sacrifices beside the Tiber to the Moerae, to the Eili- 
thyiac, and to Terra Mater. On the first two days they 
made sacrifices on the Capitol to Jupiter and Juno Regina; 
on the third day they made offerings to Apollo and Diana 
on the Palatine. The scenic games continued might and 
day, and 110 mations held sel/isterma for Juno and 
Diana. As we know from the inscription, it was after the 
offerings on the third day that twenty-seven boys and 
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twenty-seven girls, whose fathers and mothers were living, 
sang Ilorace’s hymn, first on the Palatine and then on 
the Capitol. In the hymn Horace brings into great 
prominence Augustus’ patron god Apollo in his new 
Palatine temple. 

The antiquarian Emperor Claudius revived the saecu- 
lum of a hundred years and held games ın A.D. 47 for the 
eight-hundredth birthday of Rome. Following his 
example, Philip in 248 celebrated the thousandth anni- 
versary of the city. Domitian in 88 and Septimius 
Severus in 204 calculated their festivals by use of the 
Augustan saeculum of a hundred and ten years. From 
Septimius Severus’ celebration extensive mscriptional 
records have been discovered, including a fragmentary 
secular hymn written in hexameters by an unknown poet. 


Hor. Carmen Saeculare and the scholra, Censorinus, D.N. 17; 
lavy, Per. 49, Val. Max. 2.4 5; Zowimus 2. 1 A., CIL vi. 13323730, 
Not. Scav. 1931, 313 f1.; Latte, RR 246 fì. Foi full collection of 
sources, including the mscriptions, see G B. Pigiu, De Ludis Saecu- 
laribus Populi Romant Quiritium (Milan, 1941) On Roman topo- 
giaphical problems, see F. Castagnoh, Mem. Accad Lincei 1947, 
97 fl., 152 ff. L R.T. 


SECUNDUS, Jurivs (PW 470), among recent orators 
specially mentioned by Quintihan (Just. 10. 1. 120; 3. 12). 
Like M. Aper, another of the personae m Tacitus’ 
Dialogus, he came from Gaul. A quict and elegant 
speaker, he also wrote a biography of Julius Africanus 
(q.v. 1). He was secretary to Otho. 


G. W. Thowersuck, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (1969), 
Appendix 1. J. W. D. 


SECURITAS, commonly associated with the Emperor 
or the State as a ‘virtue’ or ‘desirable state’ (res expe- 
tenda). Securitas was commonly invoked when some 
Imminent danger had been averted or on an occasion, 
like 10 Jan., A.D. 69, when the Arval Brethren sacrificed 
to her on the adoption of Piso. Iler characteristic 
attribute is the column on which she leans. 

Wissowa, RA 335. H M. 


SECURITY in Roman law was piven to the creditor in 
the form cither of a surety (see STIPULATIO) or of nghts 
over the property of the debtor. Py the earliest real 
security, fiducia, the creditor acquired ownership of the 
pledged object by manctpatio (q.v.) or in iure cessio (see 
DOMINIUM), subject to an agreement or trust for its 
reconveyance after payment of the debt. The agreement 
would also usually regulate the creditor’s right of sale, 
etc. By a later form of pledge ( pignus) the creditor acquired 
only interdictal possession (see POSSESSIO) by a simple 
delivery. Because of the inconvenience of the debtor's 
losing possession the Practor intervened—at first prob- 
ably in the case of pledges by agricultural tenants to their 
landlords (of slaves, cattle, agricultural implements)—to 
enable the creditor to assert his interest without the need 
for the transfer of possesston. This non-possessory 
‘charge’ was later called Aypotheca. "The debtor could 
hypothccate the same object successively to several 
creditors, but the carlier mortgage had priority; later 
mortgagees might enforce their rights only if the preced- 
ing one was satisficd. Some mortgages, as for taxes due 
to the fiscus or (by a reform of Justinian’s) for the dowry 
of a woman, were implied by law and privileged (1.e. 
given overriding priority). A. D., B. N. 


SEDULIUS (first half of 5th c. a.D.), a Christian [atin 
poct, author of the Paschale carmen, a free adaptation of 
the Gospel narratıve, with a prose version Paschale opus, 
in five books, and two hymns. 

TEXT. J. Huemer, CSEL x. F. Corsaro, Sedulio poeta, with trans. 
(1956). A. H.-W. 


SEGESTA (Greck "Eyeora, the Greeks apparently not 
appreciating the native initial sibilant), principal city of 
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the Elymi in north-west Sicily, on and below Monte 
Varvaro a little north-west of modern Calatafimi. By the 
fifth century B.C. ıt was considerably hellenized. The 
Segestans wrote their language in Greek characters and 
built at least three Doric temples—the largest remaining 
unfinished. ‘They developed a traditional hostility with 
Selinus (q.v.), ın pursuit of which they allied themselves 
with Athens (JG 17. 19—458/7 or 454/3 B.C.) and with 
Carthage (410 B.c.). There was war between them 1n 454 
(if Diod. Sic. 11. 86 be thus interpreted) and in 416, when 
Athenian intervention was successfully encouraged with 
a false display of wealth (Thuc. 6. 6-8 and 46). In 409 
Carthage achieved what Athens had not: Selinus was 
sucked, but Segesta passed into the Carthaginian sphere 
of domination. Agathocles seized it ın 307, treating the 
population with exceptional barbarity ; it also came briefly 
under Pyrrhus’ control (276). 

In the First Punic War Segesta immediately surren- 
dered to and was generously treated by the Romans, who 
hke the Segestans claimed Trojan descent. It became a 
civitas libera et immunis, but declined after the Servile 
War (103-100). Still a significant community in A.D. 25 
(Tac. Ann. 4. 43), 1t subsequently disappeared. The site 
Is now, save for tourist facilities, deserted; the remains 
and their setting are alike magnificent. 


Principal temple, A. M. Burford, CQ 1961, 87 fl ; recent dis- 
coverics, V. Tusa, Atti del U'Iimo Congresso mternazionale di Ar cheo- 
logia classica n (1901), 31 f1., inscriptions, id. KwaudAos 1900, 34 ff. 


| 
SEIA, an obscure Roman goddess, said to þe the guardian 
of corn while underground (August. De fiv. D. 4. 8). 
Her statue, with that of Segetia (Segesta in Pliny, HN 
18. 8) and a third who must not be named indoors 
(Tutulina ?), stood in the Circus Maximus (ef. Tert. De 
Spect. 8, Macrob. Sat, 1. 16. 8). H J.R. 


SEJANUS (Lucius Arivs (PW 133) SANUS; d. A.D, 
31), of Volsinn (Bolsena). "The maternal ancestry ol 
Sejanus was distinguished; his father was an egues, 1.. 
Seius Strabo. He was made his father’s colleague as 
Prefect of the Praetonan Guard by ‘ltberrus on his acces- 
sion, and soon, on his father’s appomtment as Prefect of 
Egypt, he became sole commander of the Guard, whose 
strength he increased by quartering the cohotts in a 
barracks near the Porta Viminalis. Over Tiberius he 
exercised a steadily increasing mfluence. After the death 
of Tiberius’ son Drusus in 23 (which Sejanus was sus- 
pected of compassing) his influence in the Senate was 
paramount, and ın a succession of treason trials he attacked 
his enemies (chiefly adherents of Agrippina). He failed 
to secure Tiberius’ consent for a marriage with lavia, 
the widow of Tiberius’ son Drusus, in 25, but his m- 
fluence increased through Tiberius’ retirement (which 
he encouraged) to Capreae in 27. In 29 he secured the 
arrest and deportation of Agrippina and her eldest son 
Nero; her second son Drusus was imprisoned in the 
Palace in 30. In 31 Sejanus perhaps planned to strike 
at the principate. He was consul, had been granted impe- 
rium proconsulare, and had hopes of tribunicia potestas. 
Tiberius, however, warned by Antonia, the widow of his 
brother Drusus, sent a letter to the Senate. Sejanus was 
arrested, brought before the Senate, and executed, the 
command of the Guard having been transferred to Macro 
(q.v.). The ease with which he was suppressed shows 
that his conspiracy was still in an early stage. 

Syme, Tacitus, 401 ff A. Boddington, A7PAd. 1963, 1ff. J.P RB 


SELENE, Greek moon-goddess (Roman Luna), was 
daughter of the ‘Titans Hyperion and Theia, according to 
Hesiod ( Theog. 471), sister of Helius and Eos; but different 
parents are named by other authorities—the Titan Pallas 
or IIelius as father, Euryphaessa as mother. Selene drive» 
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the moon chariot, drawn by a pair of horses or oxen, or 
she rides on a horse or mule or ox. 

Selene has few myths. Best known is the story of her 
love for Endymion which caused Zeus to cast him into an 
eternal sleep in a cave on Mount Latmus, where Sclene 
visits him. In another story Pan loved Selene and lured 
her into the woods. We are also told that Zeus and Selene 
were parents of Ilerse, the dew (Alcman, fr. 39 Bergk), 
and that Helius and Selene were parents of the lours 
(Quint. Smyrn. 10. 337). 

Selene was identified with Artemis, probably before 
the fifth century n.C., perhaps because both had been 
identihed with Hecate. Selene had little cult in Greece. 
There was an oracular shrine of Selene Pasiphae near 
Thalamai in Laconia (Plut. Agis 9; Paus. 3. 26. 1). Repre- 
sentations of the moon on ancient Cretan rings and gems 
do not necessarily indicate a Minoan moon cult, but may 
do so. In latcr times, however, the Phrygian moon-god 
Men (q.v.; Selene was sometimes called Mene) received 
worship in several Greek cities. It is the luminary itself 
rather than the goddess Selene that played a role in 
Greek magic, folklore, and poctry. 


W. H. Roscher, Uber Selene und Vertcandtes (1890). J) E.F. 


SELEUCEIA (1) ON TIGRIS was founded c. 312 BC. 
by Seleucus I Nicator, as the capital of his empire. It 
became the great outpost of Greek civilization in the 
Orient, and replaced Babylon as the entrepodt of trade 
between cast and west. Built beside the ancient Opis, on 
a natural lake where the Nahrmalka canal trom the Euph- 
rates joined the Tigris, Seleuceia was a port for maritime 
shupping (Strabo 16. 73y). The city had a mixed Greek 
and Babylonian population and a large Jewish colony; 
Pliny estimated the total population as 600,000 in his 
day (FIN 6. 122). Even after the centre of Scleucid 
power had shifted to Syria, Scleuceia mamtained its 
essentially Greek character. When the Parthians con- 
quered Babylonia, they preserved its free constitution, 
and kept their troops and administrative oflicials at 
Ctesiphon (q.v.) on the opposite river bank. In the 
Parthian period Scleuceia was still a great commercial 
centre, in spite of the rivalry of Vologesocerta. But 
t became the seat of violent factions and dynastic 
quarrels, after a seven years’ revolt (A.D. 35-42, Tac. an. 
11. g. 6) it was heavily punished. Excavations show that 
the city thenceforward gradually became onentalized; 
burnt down by ‘I'rajan, it was rebuilt in Parthian style. 
Its final destruction in A.D. 164 by Avidius Cassius 
marks the end of [Tellenism in Babylonia, 

M. Streck, ‘Seleukens und Ktresiphon’, Alte Orient xvi. 3/4 (1917); 
O., Reuther, lntiguity 1929, 434 l; L Waterman, First and Second 
Dielom Reports upon the Excavations at Tell Umar (U.S A. tTyyt y); 
R H. McDowell, ‘Stamped Objects trom Scleuaa’ and ‘Corms from 
Seleucid’ (Uv. of Michigan Studies, Hum Ser xxxvi and xxxvi, 
1y35), W. W. ‘Varn, The Greeks in Bactria and india (roso TA 


SELEUCEIA (2) IN PIERIA was founded c. 300 B.C. 
by Scleucus T to be his capital, a function that was, how- 
ever, soon transferred to Antioch, whose seaport it thence- 
forward remained. Captured by Ptolemy IIT c. 245, 1t was 
recovered in 219 by Antiochus ITT; its adult male citizens 
then numbered 6,000. It issued municipal coinage from 
Antiochus IV’s reign, coined as one of the Brother 
Peoples (149-147), and in 108 received its freedom, which 
was confirmed by Pompey (64 B.C.) in reward for its 
resistance to “l‘igranes. It was the station of an impcrial 
fleet; Vespasian tmproved the harbour, whence St. Paul 
had sailed on his first mission c. A.D. 64. 

A. It, M. J; H.S. 


SELEUCUS (1) I (Nicator) (c. 358-281 B.c.), son of 
Antiochus (presumably a Macedonian noble). He ac- 
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companied Alexander to Asia, but was never among his 
most prominent generals, though probably a close per- 
sonal associate. Atter Alexander's death he obtained the 
satrapy of Babylonia (321), where he supported A ntigonus 
against Eumences, but nevertheless lost his satrapy and 
Hed to Egypt (316). He regained Babylon by a spectacular 
exploit, and soon gained Media and Susiana also- {rom 
this year the Seleucid Era begins (7 Oct. 312, Mace- 
doman calendar; but 3 Apr. 311, Babylonian). 

Seleucus naturally joined the coalition of ‘separatist’ 
generals against Antigonus, and the victory of Ipsus (301) 
gave his kingdom access to the Mediterranean through 
Syria and (296) Cilicia, Henceforth his policy had a 
predominantly western bias, us illustrated by the found- 
ing of Antioch (300) to balance Seleuceia (q.v. 1), by his 
marnage to Stratomce daughter of Demetrius (298), and 
by the avenues for expansion which he sought im Syria 
and Asia Minor. He saw presumably that it was only by 
continued Greek immigration that a Gracco-Macedonian 
empire in Asia could survive. In the East he ceded the 
Indian provinces to Chandragupta early m his reign 
(304°). He finally won Asia Minor with the victory of 
Corupedium over JT.ysimachus (281), which also pave 
him hopes of seizing the vacant throne of Macedoma. He 
invaded Europe, but was murdered by Ptolemy Keraunos, 
who wanted Macedonia for himself. 

"The achievement of Seleucus was inferior only to that 
of Alexander, for he reassembled most of Alexander's 
empire in Asta. The dual character of his dominion, 
Mediterranean and continental, was implicit in his two 
capitals and his two wives (he never repudiated the 
Bactrian Apama, his wife since 324). He assured the 
succession by elevating his son Antiochus (q.v. 1) to 
shure his throne (292). In character he seems the most 
humane, and certainly was one of the ablest, of the 
Successors, 

ANCIFNT SOURCES. For the Seleucids in general the sources are 
too scattered to be indicated briefly See bibhographies to CAH vi, 
ch 15 (W.W Tarn); w, chs 34 (Varn), 5 (M. Rostovtzeff), and 22 
(Varn), vin, chs. 6 and 7 (M Hollemir) and 10416 R Bevan) 

MODFRN LITERATURE, CAH yvi-van; E R. Bevan, The House of 
Seleucus (1902), E. Dikerman, Jastitunons des Séleucides (1938); 
R. A. Parker and W. H Dubbersten, Habyloman Chronolooy, 
626 BC AD A5 (1956); Bengtson, Strategie n r f; Rostovizet, 
Hellentstic World, csp. 1. 422 11; n. 695 iT, 841 fl; C. negon, ae 


1958, 153 ft. J 


SELEUCUS (2) IT (Cantinicus) (c. 265-225 A.C.) was 
the eldest son of Antiochus II and FL.aodice. In this 
reign (commencing in 246) the Scleucid Empire first 
suffered severcly from the same centnfugal tendencies 
which had previously beset the Persian Empire. In the 
Far East, Bactria became definitely independent, and the 
native kingdom of Parthia also came into existence 
(248-247): in the West, Seleucid Asia Minor was lost 
temporarily. Seleucus was hampered throughout by 
dynastic troubles: first, the pretensions of his step- 
brother which produced the invasion of Ptolemy IIT 
with its spectacular (though ephemeral) successes (“Uhird 
Syrian War’, 246-241), and, later, those of his younger 
brother Antiochus (q.v. 8) Hierax in Asia Minor. Scleu- 
cus spent his life on campaign, but it remained for his son 
Antiochus (‘the Great’) to restore the kingdom. 

W. W. Taro, CAH vu 716 ff. G. T.G. 
SELEUCUS (3) HI (Sorer) (c. 245-223 B.C.), eldest 
son of Seleucus II, reigned three years only, being 
murdered (for reasons unknown) on a campaign against 
Attalus I of Pergamum. 


SELEUCUS (4) IV (PHivorator) (c. 218-175 B.C.), 
second son of Antiochus ITT, in whose lifetime he already 
held important commands, till finally he was associated 
with him in the kingship after the battle of Magnesia (189), 
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In his sole reign (which commenced in 187) he main- 
tained correct relations with Rome and observed the 
terms of the peace of Apamea (188), which forbade politi- 
cal adventures ın the West, and rendered them impossible 
by reason of the severe indemnity which it imposed upon 
him. But he also kept up friendly relations with Mace- 
donia and Egypt, the two Powers of the Near East which 
remained independent of Rome. He was murdered by 
his minister Lehodorus for reasons which remain ob- 
scure. 


E. R. Bevan, CAH vin. 495 fi. G.T. G. 
SELEUCUS (5, PW 38) of Seleuceia on the Tigris (? c. 
150 B.c.), described by Strabo (16. 1. 6) as a Chaldaean, 
i.e. member of a Babylonian astronomical fraternity, 
stands alone as a thoroughgoing supporter of Aristarchus 
(q.v. 1) of Samos’ heliocentric hypothesis, which he tried 
to demonstrate (Plut. Quaest. Plat. 8. 1, 1006 c; Dox, 
Graec. 383). lie wrote on the tides m opposition to Crates 
(q.v. 3) of Mallos; he attributed the tides to the moon's 
resisting the rotation of the carth; Strabo (3. 5. 9) says 
that he discovered periodical inequalities in the flux and 
reflux of the Red Sea, which he attributed to the position 
of the moon in the zodiac. T. H. 


SELEUCUS (6) HOMERICUS of Alexandria was 
perhaps at the court of the Emperor Tiberius (Suet. 77. 
56). He ıs said to have written commentaries in Greek 
on practically every Greek poet. Besides works on Greek 
language and style and on Alexandrian proverbs, he 
wrote a criticism of the critical signs used by Aristarchus, 
a biographical work probably on literary figures, a theo- 
logical treatise, a paradoxographical study, a miscellany, 
and a commentary on the axones of Solon. It is doubtful 
whether the Hepi giAogodias mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius is by this Seleucus. 

FHIG m. 500; FGrH ii 341; M Milles, de Seleuco Homerico 


(i891); R Renzenstein, Geschichte der griechischen Etymologika 
(1897), 157 fl. Jk La; R.B. 


SELINUS (ZceAwois, modern Selinunte), founded by 
Megara Hlyblaea on the south-west coast of Sicily in 651 
B.C. (Diod. Sic. 13. 59. 4) or 628 (Thuc. 6. 4. 2), lies on 
two low eminences commanding a fertile plan. Prosper- 
ing quickly, it colonized IHeraclea Minoa. As the western- 
most Greek city it was in uncomfortable proximity to 
both Phoenicians and Elymians, and a pro-Punic policy, 
followed by tyrants in the early penod, aligned Selinus 
with Carthage in 480 (Diod. Sic. 13. 55). Making their 
peace with Syracuse thereaftet, the Selmuntines were 
wealthy enough to build a series of temples, the shattered 
remains of which still impress with their magnificence. 
Long-standing enmity with Segesta (q.v.; cf. Tod 1, 
no. 37) brought Athenian intervention in Sicily (415) and 
the Carthaginian invasion of 409, when Hannibal sacked 
Selinus. Refounded soon after by the refugees, the city 
remained within Carthage’s orbit until, for the better 
defence of Lilybaeum (q.v.), the Carthaginians destroyed 
it (250 B.c.). Its site became, and still 1s, deserted (disre- 
gard Pliny, HN 3. 91). 

Berard, Bibl topogr R9 ff.: Dunhabin, Western Greeks, 301 ff ; 
G Vallet and F. Villard, RCH 1958, 16 4 , I. Marcom-Dovio, Attı 


del VI Imo Congresso internazionale di Archeologia classica 1i (1961), 
11 ff. A O.W 


SELLA CURULIS was an ivory folding seat, without 
hack or arms, used by Roman magistrates cum unperio. 
lts Etruscan oryin was maintained by the ancient 
authorities, and their conjecture is supported by archaeo- 
logical evidence, chiefly from Caere. The name was de- 
rived (Gell. 3. 18. 3 ff.) from the chariot (currus) in which 
the chief magistrate was conveyed to the place of judge- 
ment, and originally the sella curulis served as the seat 
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of justice. Subsequently it became the attribute of all the 
higher (‘curule’) magistrates. 


Mommacn, Rdm. Staatsr. ©. 399 ff. P. T. 


SEMELE (Zeuéàn), otherwise called Thyone (Ovar), 
in mythology, a daughter of Cadmus and mother of 
Dionysus (qq.v.). Whether or not Semele 18 Zemelo and 
originally the name of a Thraco-Phrygian e¢arth-goddess 
(see e.g. Nilsson, GGR 17. 568), it 1s certainly not Greek, 
whereas Thyone is. Such double namings are not un- 
common, cf. Alexander—Paris. Her story consists almost 
wholly of her relations with Zeus and Dionysus. The 
former’s association with her aroused Hera’s jealousy, 
and the goddess, disguising herself (Ov. Met. 3. 259 ff; 
Hyg. Fab. 167, 179, from older sources, cf. e.g. Eur. 
Bacch. 6 tt.), advised her to test the divinity of her lover 
by bidding him come to her ın his true shape. She per- 
suaded him to give whatever she should ask, and he was 
thus tricked into granting a request which he knew would 
result in her death. The fire of his thunderbolts killed 
her, but made her son immortal (cf. Ov. Fausti 4.715 f.; 
Rose, CR 1922, 116). Zeus put the unborn child in his 
thigh, whence he was born at full time, and, after 
coming to maturity, he descended into I lades and brought 
Semele up (Pind. Ol. 2. 25 fl.; Paus. 2. 37. 5-- Argive 
legend of the place where he went down to fetch her; and 
elsewhere); she thus became an Olympian goddess. "This, 
if she was originally a goddess, is evidently secondary. 
She had a cult in ‘Thebes ın historical times (ur. loc. 
cit.; Paus. 9. 12. 3-4). | 

The statement of llesychius, s.v. 'Eyxtó, that this was 
another name for her, is pretty obviously duc to a mis- 
understanding of a lost comedian’s joke., Someone had 
suid that Dionysus was son of ‘Pour-out’ or ‘kull-up’ and 
his words had been taken seriously; see Rose, CQ 1932, 
58. For Actueon’s love of her (in which case he can hardly 
have been her nephew) see Acusilaus m Apollod. 3. 30, 
and cf. ACLALON. H.J R. 


SEMIRAMIS (X: uipapis), in Greek legend, the daughter 
of the Syrian godd ss Derceto (see ATARGATIS). Exposed 
at birth, she was tended by doves ull found by shepherds, 
Her first husband was Onnes, her second Ninus, king 
of Assyria, after whose death she ruled many years, 
renowned in war und as builder of Babylon (this point 
Berosus, FHG ii. 507, denies). At death she was changed 
into a dove, which was accordingly held sacred (Diod. 
Sic. 2. 4 20). "The historical figure behind this legend 
is almost certainly Summutamat, wife of the Assyrian 
king Shamshi-Adad V, and herself regent 810-805 n cC. 
in the munority of her son Adad-Nurari II. FR W. 


SEMO SANCUS DIUS FIDIUS (for the full name 
see Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 58. 4). A deity of puzzl- 
ing origin and functions, said to be Sabine (e.g. Prop. 
4. 9. 74; he is there identified with Hercules (q-y.), 
apparently from the interpretation of Dius Fidius as 
Tous fihus, and Sancus ss, as often, corrupted, whether 
by Propertius himsclf or a copyist, into Sanctus). Semo 
appears to be his name, and suggests the Semunes of the 
Arval hymn, usually taken to be deities of sowing, 
Sancus would seem to he an epithet, perhaps connected 
with sancıre, cf. the adj. sanqualis, which also shows 
a u-stem. Fidius pretty certainly is to be explained 
as cognate with fides, and Dius is simply ‘divine’ or 
‘heavenly’. Wissowa (RA 130 ff.) argued against differ- 
entiating Semo Sancus from Dius Fidius (cf. Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals (1899), 135 ff.), but Latte (RR 
126 ff.) thinks that originally they were separate deities. 
In historical times he is connected with oaths and treaties 
(Wissowa in Roscher's Lextkon iv. 318 f., cf. RK loc. cit.), 
hence the common oath medius fidius. Hence he has some 
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connexion with thunder. His temple stood on the Quirinal 
(Platner—Ashby, 469 f.); ascribed to T'arquinius Superbus 
and dedicated in 466 B.C., ıt contained a bronze statue of 
Tanaquil. He had some sort of cult on Tiber island also 
(Wissowa, locc. cit.). There was a temple of Semo Sancus 
at Velitrae. Conceivably a deity of sowing had been 
absorbed by Jupiter (q.v.). H.J R., H. W. P. 


SEMONIDES, iambic and elegiac poct, originally of 
Samos, but connected especially with Amorgos (Suda 
s.V. Snuwviðns, Strabo 487, Steph. Byz. s.v. Apopyds). The 
Sudu makes hım a contemporary of Archilochus, Cyril 
places him ın 664-061 (Adv. Jul. ı. 12), and modern 
critics have tended to place him later still because of an 
alleged dependence, not only on Archilochus (fr. 1 and 
Archil. fr. 84), but also on Phocylides (fr. 7 and Phoc. 
fr. 2). A piece of elegiac verse on the shortness of life 
which some MSS. of Stobacus (4. 34) attribute to Simon- 
idcs of Ceas has been ascribed with some reason to 
Semonides. le is also said to have written a history of 
Samos in two books of elegiacs (Suda). Of his 1ambic 
fragments the longest, fr. 7, describes various types of 
women by comparing them to animals und shows the 
influence of popular fables; another, fr. 1, discourses on 
the allusions and uncertamties of hfe and prescribes a 
mean between desire and despair. Semonides has plenty 
ot humour and some satirical gift; he writes casily. IHs 
language 1s Ionic. See also IAMDIC POETRY, GRELK. 


Trxt, Diehl, Anth Lyr. Graec. 1.4 §0~64. C.M B. 


SEMOS of Delos (c. 200 n.c.), Greek antiquarian, was a 
caretul, scholarly compiler. 

Works. (1) Geographical and antiquarian: Delias or 
Deliaca, on the geography, antiquities, institutions, pro- 
ducts, etc., of Delos; Nesias, a work on islands; On Paros, 
On Pergamum, Pertodot. 

(2) On Paeans, of which a valuable fragment survives 
describing the masks, dress, and perforinance of aùro- 
xdpdarot, OvdaddAvt, daddodopo:. 


FrGrH m 496. J.F. L. 


SENATUS. I. REGAL AND REPUBLICAN ROME 


(a) Composition, The Senate was the council of the 
kings and survived the monarchy. Tradition attributes 
to Romulus the institution of a Senate of 100 members, 
but the oldest certain number 15 300, evidently connected 
with the 3 tribes and jo curae, Sulla increased the 
number to 600, Caesar to goo, and Augustus reverted to 
boo. ‘The distinction between patrician and plebeian 
senators, whatever its ongin, must have been already 
definite im the second half of the fifth century w.c. 
The patrician senators, called patres, continued to retam 
certain prerogatives (cf. below). Plebeian senators were 
called adlectt or conscripti. Patricians and plebeians 
together were called qu patres qui conscripti or patres 
(ef: conseripti. Senatores pedar, who voted but did not 
speak, were probably at first those who had not held 
mapistracics, and later magistrates of low rank. "lhe 
senators were chosen first by the kings, later by the 
consuls, and at least after the plebiscitum of Ovinius (q.v.) 
by the censors. Late in the third century it was the rule to 
choose first ex-curule magistrates, who could take part 
in the sessions before formal appointment. In the time 
of the Gracchi plebcian aediles and, by the plebiscitu 
Atinum, tribuni plebis secured the same privileges. Sulla 
mide admission to the Senate depend mainly on the 
quaestorship. Thus the Senate was recruited indirectly 
by popular election. Censors could remove qualified 
persons only if guilty of misconduct; the exclusion 
could be revoked by their successors. Certain professions 
(e.g. petty industry) and certain civic punishments or 
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moral transgressions disqualified from admission. Freed- 
men or sons of freedmen were not usually admitted. 
A property qualification (1,000,000 sesterces) was first 
imposed by Augustus, but the senators usually had at 
least equestrian census. 

Senators wore the clavus latus (q.v.) and special shoes. 
They had reserved seats at religious ceremonies and pub- 
lic entertainments. They were not allowed to leave Italy 
without the Senate’s permission. Being excluded trom 
State contracts and the possession of large ships (see 
CLAUDIUS 7), they werc predominantly a landlord class. 
They had at times an exclusive or privileged position as 
judges in criminal and civil courts (see QUAESTIONES). As 
office depended mainly on wealth and birth, ‘new men’ 
were rare, and the Senate tended to become hereditary 
(see NOVUS HOMO, OPTIMATES). Membership being de facto 
permanent, senators exerted great influence on internal 
and foreign policy. The transf{urmation of the Senate into 
a body of ex-magistrates avoided serious clashes between 
the imperitum of the magistrates and the auctoritas of the 
Senate and made the Senute responsible in the last cen- 
turies B.c. for the direction of the Roman State. The 
Republic collapsed when military leaders destroyed the 
authority of the Senate. 

(6) Procedure. The Senate was summoned by the 
presiding magistrates, either holders of imperium or, later, 
tribunes, according to an order of precedence. Sessions 
were held between dawn and sunset, but were forbidden 
by a Lex Pupta (2nd or 1st c. B.C.) during the Comitia. 
Only during the Empire were the times of meeting 
hixcd—usually two cach month. The meeting had to 
take place either in Rote (see CURIA 2), or within a mile 
of the city, in a place both public and consecrated. The 
first sitting of the year was in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 

Sittings were held in private, but with opened doors, 
the tribunes of the plebs sitting in the vestibule in the 
period before their admission to sessions. Each senator 
spoke from his scat, Freedom of speech was unlimited 
during the Republic. Augustus imposed a time-limit. 
First came the report (relatio) of the chairman or another 
mapistrate, who submitted it in writing. Each senator 
was asked (interrogatio) his opinion (sententia), according 
to his rank (censorti, consulares, praetorii, aedihcti, etc.). 
Within cach category the patricians took precedence, the 
senior patrician censorius of the gentes maiores (after 209 
H.C. any patrician censorius) heading the list as princeps 
senatus. After Sulla the magistrate gave priority to the 
consuls designate or, in their absence, to any consularis; 
and princeps senatus became a merely social title open to 
plebeians. After the debate the different opinions were 
put to vote by a division (discessto). Sometimes relatio was 
followed by discessto without interrogatio. Certain resolu- 
tions required a quorum. Any resolution, called either 
decretum or, more commonly, senatus consultum (q.v.), 
could be vetoed by the tribunes. The urban quaestors 
kept the records in the aerarıum. The publication of 
official reports in the acta rerum urbanarum, oidered by 
Caesar, was suppressed in part by Augustus. Improve- 
ments in shorthand made accurate reports possible. 

(c) Functions. The Senate existed, formally, to advise 
the magistrates. The patrician senators retaincd two 
special functions, ‘The first, which became a pure for- 
mality, was to ratify the deliberations of the People (and 
probably of the plebs) and was called patrum auctoritas 
(q.v.). The second was to elect an mterrex (q.v.) for the 
arrangement of elections, if no magistrates were available. 

The Senate advised the magistrates in matters of 
domestic and foreign policy, finance and religion, and 
on their legislative proposals. ]t could invalidate laws 
alrcady voted by pointing out technical flaws in procedure. 
It suggested the nomination of a dictator, assigned the 
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various duties to the magistrates, decided the prorogatio 
imperii, established the equipment (ornatio) for cach 
magistrate and pro-magistrate, and marked out the two 
Provinces destined for the consuls. In wartime it 
influenced the choice and the extension of commissions, 
fixed the number of the levies, and criticized the conduct 
of war. In finance it determined the rate of the tribute, 
supervised revenue and expenditure, and controlled the 
aerarium. It could order the censors to redraft contracts 
and regulated the coinage (at least of the mint of Rome). 
The practical decision of war, the conclusion of peace 
treaties, and the conduct of foreign policy were usually 
in the hands of the Senate, but the formal declaration 
of war and ratification of treaties belonged to the Comitia. 
It often received ambassadors and appointed senators to 
help the magistrates or pro-magistrates ın concluding 
treaties and in settling the organization of conquered 
territory. ‘he arbitration of the Senate was often asked 
by Italian communities, by provincials and client States. 
Religious life was controlled by the Senate, which con- 
tained the members of the principal priestly colleges and 
could order religious ceremonies and introduce new cults. 
In urgent cases the Senate could order dispensation from 
the observance of law, subject usually to ratification by the 
Comitia, and after the Gracchan period ıt could pass the 
senatus consultum ultimum (q.v.). 


II. THE IMpeniaL AGE 


(a) The ordo. In Augustus’ view the preservation of 
the Senate’s prestige was vital to his intended restoration 
of the Republic. The Senate was left to govern Italy and 
those provinces which required only small garrisons 
(see PROVINCIA). Consequently it retained the aerarium. 
But the Emperor soon acquired contro] both of the 
aerarium and of the whole senatorial administration. ‘The 
Senate retained only the supervision of copper coinage. 
Tacitus’ statement (Ann. 1. 15) that in a.D. 14 Tiberius 
transferred to it the actual election of the magistrates must 
be somewhat qualified after the discovery of the Tabula 
Hebana (q.v.). Even in the Senate the imperial nomuinatio 
and commendatio(q.v.) reduced the importance of elections 
to a minimum. Thus the self-recruitment of the Senate 
by the quaestorian elections was influenced by the will of 
the Emperors, who could also, by adlectio (q.v.), directly 
introduce new members to any senatorial rank. 

The Senate became a hereditury order, since, except 
for new men introduced by the Emperor, only the sons of 
the senators could become senators. Most of the high 
offices in the State (governments of provinces, with few 
exceptions, commands of legions, praefectus urbi, prae- 
fecti aerarii, legati wridici, correctores, etc.) were reserved 
for senators. T'he senators became a privileged class 
interested in preserving the Empire. Future senators 
served at first a year in the army as tribuni laticlavi, then 
held the vigintivirate and entered the Senate at twenty- 
five through the quaestorship. The senators were called 
clarissimi, a title extended during the second century to 
wife, sons, and daughters. 

(b) Functions and authority. The Senate developed 
judicial functions from republican precedents. A legis- 
lative power grew out of its advisory capacity. Senatus 
consulta had acquired full recognition as laws at least 
by A.D. 200. The Emperor had the right of convening, 
presiding over and laying matters before the Senate, and 
had the titular position of princeps senatus. The relatio 
of the Emperor took precedence. It was usually a written 
speech (oratio), which the later jurists quoted as authori- 
tative rather than the subsequent senatus consultum. The 
number of senators attending meetings continually 
decreased. Mere acclamationes were often substituted for 
discussion. On the whole, the Senate lost its indepen- 
dence; its freedom was restricted to the choice of a new 
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Emperor when the throne was vacant, or during a revo- 
lution. The !Senate, however, was always, in formal 
connexion with the People, the true repository of the 
imperium: it conferred his powers on the Princeps, 
The acknowledgement of the Senate, therefore, was the 
condition of the legitimacy of an Emperor (see AUGUSTUS, 
PRINCEPS). Furthermore, the Senate preserved a tradition 
of discussion, of competence, of respect for the public 
interest and for republican procedure, and represented 
a sort of public opinion—of the wealthy classes. Friendly 
relations between Senate and Emperors were taken to 
distinguish ‘good’ Emperors from tyrants. ‘Good’ Em- 
perors allowed the Senate to try its members. Damnatio 
memoriae (g.v.) depended on the Senate. 

(c) From the Principate to the Late Empire. In the late 
Republic numbers of municipal Italians and even some 
provincials entered the Senate, especially under Jultus 
Caesar. Under the Empire, the number of provincial 
senators imcrcascd almost continuously, but until the 
tune of Septimius Severus the majority were Italian. 
In the first century the provincials came mostly from 
Spain and Gallia Narbonensis; afterwards Orientals 
and Africans prevailed. The Danubian provinces never 
supplied many members. 

The distinction between senatorial and imperial pro- 
vinces was gradually eliminated and the aerarium becanie 
simply the city-treasury of Rome. Gallienus deprived 
senators of the command of legions and greatly reduced 
their share of provincial government.; The increasing 
importance of the equites resulted under Constantine and 
his successors in a virtual fusion of the two orders. "This 
new senatorial order recovered much\ administrative 
authority; it drew its recruits chicfly fråm the palatine 
militiae, the lawyers and other learned professions, and 
the army. Consequently the number of senators greatly 
increased. Constantine matched the Senate of Rome with 
another in Constantinople, which in A.D. 359 was made 
completely equal to that of Rome. Admission to the 
Senate was a complex procedure, based on an imperil 
codicil and subsequent election (normally formal by the 
Senate). Senators were divided into three groups, with 
different privileges: clarissimi; (clarissimi et) spectabiles; 
(clarissimi et) illustres. By c. A.D. 384 each Senate had 
about 2,000 memhers. By 450 the two lower classes were 
excused from attending in the capital. Under Justinian 
only the illustres were entitled to speak, sententiam dicere. 
The praefectus urbi usually presided. Senators were (with 
exceptions) free from cural burdens, but subject to 
special taxes. As a political body the Senate naturally 
declined still further; but ıt remained the representative 
of the Roman People and continued to legislate. As a 
body of great landlords, the Scnate—or rather the two 
Senates—remained un essential element of the social 
structure of the Empire. The Senators of Rome weie 
wealthier and more conservative than those of Constanti- 
nople. In the fourth century senators led the defence of 
Paganism in Italy and in the fifth many assisted the 
barbarian generals to destroy imperial authority. ‘The 
Roman Senate is last mentioned ın A.D. 603. 


1. Mommaen, Rom. Staatsr. ni. 2 (1888), is fundamental, but does 
Not entirely supersede earher works (e.g G. Dloch, Les Origines du 
sénat romain (1883), P. Willems, Le Sénat de la république romane 
(1885)). O'Brien Moore, PW Suppl. vi. 660, is very good. A H J 
Greenidge, Roman Public Life (1901), 261 ff., 377 1. E€. Mever, Rom 
Staat und Staatsgedanke? (1961); A. Ormanm, Sul regolamento interno 
del Senato (1960). For the origins see alao G. Pacchioni, Att Ar 
Scienze Torino 1925, 87511. A Magdelain, ‘Auspicia ad patres 
redeunt’, Hommages J-Bayet (1964), 427 ff On a special development, 
FE. Gabba, ‘Senati in esho’, Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom. 1960, 221 fF. Further 
bibliography in J. Gaudemet, Institutions de l'antiquité (1967). 

2. The Senate of the Principate: Th. A. Abele, Der Senat unter 
Augustus (1907); . Hammond, The Augustan Principate? (1965), 
H. Volkmann, Zur Rechtsprechung im Prinzipat des Augustus eae 
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zwei Jahrhunderte (1916). G. Forni, Mem. Acc. Lincet 1953; J. Crook, 
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Consilium Principis (1955); F. de Marmi Avonzo, La 
guirtsdiztonale del senato (1957); J. Bleicken, Senatsgertcht u 
gericht (1962); H. Bellen Sav. Zettschr. 1962, 143 fi. 

3.7 he Transformation of the Senatorial Class: P. Willems, op. 
cit.; F. Minzer, Romische Adelsparteren und Adelsfamulen (92o); 
Scullard, Rom. Pol.; L. R. Taylor, Party Politics in the Age of Cacsar 
(1949); H. Hull, ‘Sulla’s new senators in 81 1.c.’, CQ 1932, 170 ft; 
R. Syme, ‘Caesar, the Senate and Italy’, PBSR 1938, 1 f.; 1d. Rom, 
Rev,; S. J. de Laet, De Samenstelling van den Romeinschen Senaat 
gedurende de eerste eeuw van het Principaat (1941); J. Willems, ‘Le 
Sénat romain en Pan 65 après J. Chr.’, Mus. Helge 1900, 236 fì., 
1901, 82 fT., and 1902, 100 ff.; B. Stech, ‘Senatores Romani qui 
fuerint inde a Vespasiano usque ad 'lraiani exitum’, Klo, Heth. x 
(1908); C. S. Walton, ‘Oncntal senators in the Service of Rome’, JRS 
1929, 38 f1.; P. Lambrechts, La Composition du sénat romain de 
l'accession au trône d'Hadrien å lu mort de Commode (1936); 1d. La 
Composttion du sénat romain de Septume Sevére a Diocletien (1937); 
G. Barbieri, J.’ Albo senatorio de Settimio Severo a Carmo ast 
M. Hammond, JRS 1957, 74 ff.; 1d. The Antonine Monarchy (1959); 
A. Pelletier, Latomus 1904, 511 i.: J. Gagė, Les Classes sociales dans 
l'empire romain (1904) 

4. For the Late Empire: Ch. Lécrivain, Le Senat romam depuis 
Dioclétien (1888); I B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire 1 
(1923); J. Sundwall, Westromusche Studien (1935); 1d. Abhandlungen 
aur Geschichte des ausgehenden Rémertums (1919). E. Stem, Hull. 
Acad. Belgique 1939, 308 ft ; P. de Francisci, Rend. Acc. Pont. Arch, 
1946-7, 275 ff.; P. Peut, Ant. Class. 1957, 347 fË , Jones, Later Rom. 
Emp. u. 523 11.; A. Chastagnol, Le Senat romain sous le règne d’Odoacre 
(1906). A. M. 
SENATUS CONSULTUM was the advice of the 
Senate to the magistrates. In republican times it had 
no legislative force, but de facto it was binding. If 1t was 
vetoed, it lost its binding force, but conserved the senatus 
auctoritas. During the Empire the senatus consulta were 
at first implemented by a clause in the practor’s edict; 
atter Hadrian certain senatus consulta immediately had 
the force of law. The senatus consultum was drafted after 
the session of the Senate in the presence of the presiding 
magistrate and some witnesses, usually mcluding the 
proposer. If necessary, 1t was translated into Greek. Many 
senatus consulta are preserved in their Greek translation. 

A senatus consultum usually contained: (1) the name 
of the presiding magistrate, date, place of assembly, 
witnesses; (2) the magistrate’s report; (3) the intro- 
ductory formula: ‘d(e) c(a) r(e) (ta) c(ensuerunt)’ ; (4) the 
terms of the consu/tum, which often confirmed its own 
advisory nature in references to the magistrates such as 
‘s(1) ce(s) u(idebitur); (ta) u(tei) eis) e r(e)p(ublica) 
{(ideue) s(ua) u(ideatur)'; (5) the letter C ( = censuere), 
indicating senatorial approval. In the imperial age was 
added the number of the senators present. _ 

The texts of senatus consulta were deposited in the 
aerarium. Another copy was in ancient timcs given to 
the plebeian sanctuary of Ceres. ‘he documents were 
dasstfied, but not sufficiently to avoid losses and falsi- 
fications. ‘I'he jurists often named them after one of the 
consuls of the year (SC Orfitianum) or more rarely after 
the Emperor who proposed them (SC Claudianum) or 
after the occasion of the SC (SC Macedonianum). 


Many senatus consulta are collected in Bruns, Fontes’? (1909), and 
m haccobono, FIRA 1 For the Greek texts, P. Viereck, Sermo graecus 
guo SP Ọ R magistratusque populi romani, . . ust sunt (1888), is funda- 

P. 


mental. P. Willems, Le Senat de la république romaine’ 1, 248, n. 204; 
A. M. 


O'litien Moore, PW Suppl. vi. 800 fl. (with a hst of SC). 
SENATUS CONSULTUM ULTIMUM, a declara- 


tion of public cmergency by the Senate, usually inter- 
preted as authorizing the magistrates to employ every 
means of repression against public enemies (not necessa- 
rily specified nominatim), without being subjected to pro- 
vacatio and intercessio (Sall. Cat. 29). ‘The formula was: 
‘senatus decreuit darent operam consules ne quid res- 
publica detrimenti caperet’ (Sall. loc. cit., cf. e.g. Caes. 
RBRCiw. 1. 5). ‘The proper name was SC de republica 
defendenda. 'The name SC ultimum, which is used in 
modern times, is derived from Caesar, loc. cit. 

Its first certain use concerned C. Gracchus. The other 
assured instances are: the ‘tumultus’ of Saturninus and 
Glaucia (100 B.c.), against Sulla (84), Lepidus (77), 
Catiline (63), in the disturbances of 62 (Metellus Nepos) 
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and 52 (Clodius), against Caesar (49), M. Caelius Rufus 
(48), the disturbances of Dolabella (47), against M. 
Antonius, and against Octavian (43). It was last employed 
against Salvidienus Rufus in 40. 

The exercise of this power by the Senate was hotly 
contested, e.g. in connexion with C. Rabirrus (q.v.). 
The law of Clodius de capite civis Romam in 58 was also 
a partial condemnation of the senatus consultum ultimum. 


Mommeen, Rom. Staatsr. i, 687 fI; m. 1243, Strafr. 2as7A: C. 
Barbagallo, na misura eccezionale der Roman: il S.C.U. (1900), JL. 
Strachan- Davidson, Problems of the Roman Criminal Law 1 (1912), 
225 fI., E. G. Hardy, Some Problems in Roman History (1924), 27 il., 
99 ff.; G. Plaumann, Kio 1913, 321 11., H. Last, JRS 1943, 94 tl : 
Ch. Wirszubalu, Libertas as a political idea at Rome (1950), 55tl; 5 
Mendner, Philol. 1966, 258 f., A. W. Lintott, Violence in Rep Rome 
(1908). A. M. 


SENECA (1), Lucius ANNAEUS, writer on rhetoric, was 
born of equestrian family at Corduba in Spain about 55 
B.C. Of his hfe we know httle; he was certamly in Rome 
both as a young man and after his marriage, and his 
knowledge of the contemporary schools of declamation 
implies that he spent much time there. He amassed a 
considcrable fortune and may have held an official post in 
Spain or engaged in trade. By his marriage with Helvia, 
a fellow countrywoman, he had three sons—Annacus 
Novatus, who after adoption by L. Junius Gallio became 
governor of Achaea, L. Annacus Seneca (q.v. 2) the 
philosopher, and M. Annaeus Mela, the father of Lucan. 
He died between A.D. 37 and 41, after the death of Tiberius 
and before the cxile of his son the philosopher. 

His history of his own times, which began with the 
outbreak of the civil war, is lost. The Oratorum sententiae 
divisiones colores, addressed to his sons, consists of 
extracts, supplied by his retentive memory, from the 
declaimers whom he had heard during his long life, inter- 
spersed with digressions and comments of his own. The 
work comprised ten books devoted to controversiue, each 
with a preface, and at least two devoted to suasoriae. In 
our manuscripts only five books (1, 2, 7, 9, and 10) of the 
controverstae and one of the suasoriae have survived and 
these have suflered some mutilation: an abridgement 
made for school use (probably 4th c.) gives us some know- 
ledge of the contents of the missing books of contro- 
versiae and, what is more important, supplies two of the 
missing prefaces. 

Shrewd observation, a phenomenal memory, and an 
experience extending from Cicero’s age into the reign of 
Gaius make Seneca’s work a most valuable source for the 
literary history of the early Empire. The rhetorical 
schools were his lifelong interest, but he clearly recog- 
nized their excesses and their dangers. While the new 
movement fascinated him, his own sympathies were with 
the oratorical tradition of Cicero. The specimens of the 
handling of some forty themes by more than a hundred 
rhetores, great and small, if they are not verbally cxact 
quotations, show remarkable skill in reproducing the 
styles and mannerisms of others; they are relieved by 
pithy mcidental criticisms and scraps of literary remi- 
niscence which serve to maintain the atmosphere of 
informality. Seneca’s own views, both on individual 
declauimers und on the general tendencies of his time, are 
developed at greater length ın the prefaces, written in an 
casy but terse and incisive prose which represents the 
transition from the periodic to the pointed style. The 
work bears out the character ascribed to him by his son: 
he was ‘maiorum consuetudini deditus’, a man of old- 
fashioned Roman strictness, fair-minded but suspicious 
of novelty and of Greek culture, critical of the decadence 
of contemporary society but combining seriousness with 
an ironic humour, See also DECLAMATIO and LITERARY 
CRITICISM, § 9. 


Epimions. A. Kiessling (Teubner, 1872), H. J. Miller (Vienna, 
1887), H. Bornecque (1902, with Fr. tr. and notes); Suas., W. A. 
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Edward (1928, with tr. and comm.). H. Rornecque, Les Déclamations 
et les déclamateurs d'après Sénèque le Père (1902); W. liofin, De 
Seneca patre quaestiones selectae (Gottingen, eae H. Bardon, Le 
Vocabuluire de la critique littéraire chez Sénèque le Rhéteur (1940). 

C.J. 


F. 


SENECA (2), Lucius Annaeus, was born at Corduba, 
in southern Spain, between 4 B.C. and a.D. 1. Lle was born 
into a wealthy equestrian family of Italian stock, being 
the second son of the Elder Seneca and Helvia; his 
brothers were Annacus Novatus, known as Iunius Gallio 
(y.v.) atter his adoption by the orator of that name, and 
Annaeus Mela (q.v. 2), the father of Lucan. He was 
happily married to a woman younger than himself, 
Pompteia Paulina; the evidence for an earlier marriage 
is tenuous. He had one son, who died in 41. 

He was brought to Rome by un aunt on his mother’s 
side, the wife of C. Galerius, prefect of Egypt from 16 to 
31. Little is known about hus life before A.D. 41. He studied 
grammar and rhetoric and at some time practised in the 
courts, but turned al an carly age to philosophy. His 
philosophical training was varied: he attended lectures by 
Sotion, a Sextian eclectic, Attalus the Stoic, and Papirius 
Fabianus, also a Sextian; he was later an intimate friend 
of the Cynic Dernetrius. At some time he joined his aunt 
in Egypt, who nursed him through a period of ill health, 
returning about 31; through her influence he was shortly 
afterwards elected quaestor. On the strength of works 
which have largely been lost he had achieved a consider- 
able reputation as a writer and orator by the time of 
Gaus’ accession, and in 39, according to a story ın Dio, 
his brilliance so offended the Emperor’s megalomania 
that it nearly cost him his life; jealousy may not have been 
the only motive. In 41 he was banished to Corsica for 
alleged adultery with Julia Livilla, a sister of Gaius, 
and remained in exile until 49, when he was recalled 
through the influence of Agrippina and made practor. 
He was also appointed tutor to the young Nero. In 51 
Burrus (q.v.), who was to become Sencca’s congenial ally 
and colleague during his years of political influence, was 
made prefect of the practorian guard; and with Nero’s 
accession in 54 Seneca exchanged the role of tutor for 
that of political adviser and minister. 

During the next eight years the Empire, virtually under 
the jomt control of Seneca and Burrus, enjoyed a period 
of good government. As amicus Principis and senator 
consularis (he was suffect consul in 56), with influential 
allies both at court and among the army commanders, 
unrivalled as an orator and man of letters, Seneca’s power 
was ill-defined but real. His party 1s difficult to assess and 
he is reticent about his friends; almost all his addressees 
are equites. His policy, based on compromise and diplo- 
macy rather than innovation or idcalism, was modest but 
successful. But, as Nero fell under the influence of men 
more willing to condone and even encourage his crimes, 
Seneca’s power declined and his position became intoler- 
able. Nero’s murderous acts had tarnished for ever the 
reputation of his minister, and in 62 the death of Burrus 
snapped his power. Seneca asked to retire and relinquish 
his vast wealth to Nero. The retirement was tacitly per- 
mitted, the wealth not accepted until later; in practice he 
withdrew from public life, spent little time in Rome, and 
devoted his remaining years to philosophy and the com- 
pany of a circle of congenial friends. In 65 he was forced 
to commit suicide for alleged participation in the unsuc- 
cessful Pisonian conspiracy; the manner of his death, 
sympathetically described by Tacitus (Ann. 15.64), makes 
painful reading but reveals an ultimate courage. 

Seneca’s extant works comprise, first, the ten ethical 
treatises which are found in the Ambrosian MS. (C. go 
inf.) under the name dialogt. They arc, with the exception 
of the De ira, comparatively short, and their general 
content is readily inferred from their traditional titles; 
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the dating is in many cases controversial. They comprise: 
the De providentia, dedicated to Lucilius Iunior, maintain- 
ing the theme that no evil can befall the good man, and 
probably late; De constantia sapientis, addressed to 
Annaeus Serenus and written sometime after 47; De tra, 
divided into three books, dedicated to Seneca’s brother 
Novatus, and probably belonging to the early years of 
Claudius’ reign; Ad Marctam de consolatione, a belated 
and politically inspired attempt to console the daughter 
of Cremutius Cordus for the death of her sons, perhaps 
his earliest extant work and probably written in 40; De 
vita beata, incomplete, addressed to Novatus (now called 
Gallio) and composed during the late 50s, partly as an 
apologia for his own way of life; De oto, of which only 
cight chapters survive, dated with some probability by 
its general theme to the period of Seneca’s own retire- 
ment; De tranquillitate ammi, which begins with a semi- 
dialogue with Serenus, of unknown but probably late date; 
De brevitate vitae, addressed to Paulinus, praefectus 
annonae under Nero and (now or later) Seneca’s father- 
in-law, dated with considerable probability to 55; Ad 
Polybium de consolatione, an unattractive piece, written 
about 43 to win the favour of Claudius’ freedman; 4d 
Helviam de consolatione, sent to his mother to console her 
for her son’s exile, an agreeable essay despite the formal! 
nature of the locus. 

Besides the Ambrosian dialogues, we have four other 
prose works. The first is the De clementia, an eloquent 
recommendation of mercy to the autog¢rat, presented to 
Nero and written Dec. 55/6; of the original three books, 
only the first and the beginning of thd second survive. 
The codex Nazaranus (Vat. Pal. 1547), the fundamental 
source for the text of this treatise, also kontains the De 
beneficiis, an elaborate and rambling work in seven books, 
often dry and technical; it 1s addressed to Acbutius 
Liberals and was written sometime after the death of 
Claudius, with 56 as a terminus post quem for book 2. Oi 
much more interest is the Naturales Quaestiones, dedi- 
cated to Lucilus and written during the pernod of 
Seneca’s retirement; it deals mainly with natural phena- 
mena, though ethics often impinge on physics, and 1s of 
great scientific and some literary interest. T'he text is 
corrupt and broken, and the original books, apparently 
eight in number, have a disturbed sequence. ‘Vo the same 
period belongs the longest of the prose works, the 
Epistulae Morales, consisting of 124 letters divided mio 
twenty books; more were extant in antiquity. ‘Their 
advertised recipient is again Lucilius, but the letters are 
not real letters and the fiction of a genuine correspon- 
dence is only sporadically maintained. Though the form 
may have been suggested by the publication (perhaps 
recent) of Cicero’s letters, their antecedents are to be 
found rather in the philosophical letter, the declamation, 
and the diatribic tradition. ‘he use of the letter-form 
adds a degree of artificiality absent from the other works, 
but their variety and informality huve made them the 
most popular of Seneca's works at all times. 

In a category of its own is the obscurely entitled 
Apocolocyntosis, a Menippean satire written in a medley 
of prose and verse. It is a clever, original, and amusing 
skit on the deification of Claudius, containing some 
serious political criticism and much bitter personal malice. 

Other prose works have been lost, for the titles ot 
fragments of over a dozen survive. These included Ictters 
and speeches, a Vita patris, some ethical works, gco- 
graphical treatises on India and Egypt, and books on 
physics and natural history. 

The bulk of Seneca’s prose work is philosophical in 
content and an important source for the history of 
Stoicism. His own Stoicism, mellowed by cclecticism, 
human experience, and common sense, has a protreptic 
and practical purpose and subordinates philosophy to 
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moral exhortation. The moralizing is given all the force 
which an accomplished rhetorician can provide and 1s 
enlivened by anecdote, hyperbole, and vigorous denun- 
ciation. The style is brilliant, exploiting to the full the 
literary fashions of the day while remaining essentially 
individual, and has an important place in the history of 
European prose. Non-periodic and highly rhythmical, 
antithetical, and abrupt, it relies for its effect on rhetorical 
device, vivid metaphor, striking vocabulary, paradox, and 
point; the point, a product of the philosophical as much 
as the rhetoricul tradition, is refined to excess by the 
unflagging ingenuity of the writer. Aimed at immediate 
impact, the structure is often deliberately loose and need 
not imply an inability to develop a sustained theme. ‘I'he 
brilliance and artifice, rarcly letting up and unsupported 
by any real depth or originality of thought, is apt to cloy. 

Elis most unportant poctical works are nine tragedies: 
Hercules | Furens|, based generally on the Hercules Furens 
of Euripides; Troades, with a dual source m Euripides’ 
Troades and Hecuba; Phoentssae, reminiscent at first of 
Sophocles’ OC, but bringing in Jocasta (an unfinished, 
or mutilated, text); Medea, mamly drawn from Euripides, 
but other sources may bere and there be latent; Phaedra, 
the Euripidean myth, but with a repentant Phaedra; 
Oedipus, with a considerable Sophoclean basis; Aga- 
memnon, in which a debt to Aeschylus is rather to be 
assumed than easily traced; Thyestes, a horrific treatment 
of the gruesome myth, without extant source; Hercules 
Oectaeus, of dubious authenticity, with httle in it, apart 
from subject, to suggest the Vrachimiae—long, dull, and 
psy hologically incredible. 

A tenth tragedy, Octavia (q.v.), interesting as the sole 
surviving praetexta, and for its subject, but for little else, 
is obviously, frorn internal evidence, not by Seneca. 

The tragedies suffer from the same weaknesses as 
Silver Latin epic, a tendency to exagreration and a Jove 
of rhetoric. Some of the dramatic effects are spoilt by 
overdone horrar, which leads sometimes to the bizarre, 
souicumes to the grotesque. ‘he characterization, too, 1s 
often crude, but the characters of Hecuba, Medea, 
Phaedra, and TPlippolytus are quite convincingly drawn, 
if not very subtly. In form the plays are modelled closely, 
hke eather Roman tragedy, on Greek, that is, dramatic 
episodes, interspersed with odes to be sung by a chorus 
(though it scems likely that the author thought of the 
plays as to be read rather than acted). The odes are writ- 
ten in a rather limited number of metres, chiefly the 
aunapaestic, Which tends to become monotonous. Some 
ale written in sapphics, glyconics, and asclepiads. The 
odes are simple and direct m style, but they lack origin- 
ality, and not much poetry 1s to be found in them. On the 
other hand, the episodes, which are written m iambic 
senaru, are often dramatic; the Latin can be crisp and 
pointed; and the stichomythia 1s sometimes even more 
telling, in style if not in matter, than it 1s in the Greek 
tragedians. ‘The Troades is fiee from Sencca’s usual vices; 
and in the Medea he has contrived a more dramatic end 
than [uripides. 

Besides the tragedies we have seventy-seven cpigrams, 
n few handed down under Seneca’s name, and others 
attributed to him. Apart from the three epigrams speci- 
fied as Seneca’s in the Codex Salmasianus, their authen- 
taty is highly dubious. 

Seneca the man has appealed to few; his failings are 
obvious and out of place in a moral teacher; there were 
nobler Stoics. But the disconcerting rift between his 
preaching and his practice has tended to monopolize too 
much attention and so obscure the complexity of both 
his character and his achievement. To postulate a close 
correlation between the formal utterances of stock philo- 
sophical or rhetorical loci and the realities of biography 
is out of keeping with the literary convention, and leads 
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to over-simplification. At the same time orator, statesman, 
diplomat, financier, master of a variety of genres, man of 
wide learning and expenence, there is more to Seneca 
than his moralizing; he conformed to his principles too 
late to save his reputation, but this should not obscure the 
subtlety of the politician, the artastry and psychological 
insight of the writer, and the humanity of the man. 

"exis AND E-Epitions Dialogues, M. C Genz (1880), E 
Hermes (Teubner, 1905), A. Bourgesv and R Waltz (Budi, 4 voh , 
1y22--42), L. Casughoni and | Viansıno (Paravia, 3 vols., 1940- 04, 
dial m vı, x xu only), De clementia and de bencticiis, M. C. 
Gertz (1476), C Hosius (‘Veubner, 19142), Ò Préchac (Rude, 1921, 
1927), Natural Questions, A Gercke (‘Veubner, 1907), P Oltramae 
(Budé, 1929), Epistulae, O lense (Teubner, 19143), A Melua 
(19312), P. Prechac (Budé, § vols., 1945-64), L D Reynolds (O C T. 
1965); Apocolocyntosis, H Ducheler— Heraeus (1922°), R Wahe 
(Budé, 19013), C F Russo (1905*) Various Commentines, includmy 
those of J. D, Duft (dial x-xu, 1915), C Fave? (dial vi (1929) and 
xn (1918)), I. Dahlmann (dial x, 1949), P Grimal (drul n (1953) and 
x (1959)), P Fader, C avez, P van de Woeste (de dem, T, 19°), 
Tl, 1950) W. C. Summers (Select Letters, 1910), O Weinreich 
(Apat , 1923) 

GENERAL STUDIS P/R 617, R. Waltz, Vie de Senèque (1909); 
P Fader, Etudes sur Seneque (1921); F- Giancotti, Gronologia des 
‘Dialoghy dt Seneca (1957), A Bourgery, Scneque p osateur (1922), L. 
Albertum, La Composition dans les outrages philosoplaques de Seneque 
(1923), B. Axelson NSenecastudien (1933) and Neue Nenecastudien 
(1939); C. Martha, Les Alosalistes sous l impire romam (1865). There 
isa critical bibhopraphy of the .lpecolocyntasts lor the years 1922--58 
by M Coffey m Lustrum tobi, 2391}, und a survey uf recent 
scholarship on the prose works, 1910-57, by A. L. Motto, Classical 
World 1y60, 13 fl, 17 fl, Zofl, arid 

Tragedies. |} Leo, 2 vols. (1878-Q repr 1963); G Richter 
(1904), H. Mornea, a vols (1947), G Cmlsson, Lae Oberlieferung 
d Sen -Trag (1920) Zu Senecas Trap. (1928-9), ‘Translations Ff. 
Miller, z vols (Loeb, 1917); Thomann (4drich, 1961— with notes). 
Thihbhlographical survey: M., Coflev, ‘Seneca, Tragedies, 1922-55’, 
Lustrum 1957, 113 f 

Epigrams. Anth. Lar 1. El. Bardon, Rev. Ét Lat. 1939, 63 ff. 

A. K. and L. D. R. 


SENONES, the last Gauls to settle in ltaly, came from 
a parent stock which in Caesar's time inhabited the Scine 
basın (Caes. BGall, 2. 2, etc.). In Italy, ousting the 
Umbrians, they established themselves on the Adriatic 
coast between Aruminum and Ancona (qq.v.), the Ager 
Gallicus of historical times. Diodorus and Livy, but not 
Polybius, say that Senones led the marauding Gallic band 
that captured Rome in 390 B.C. ‘hereafter Senones re- 
mained a constant menace for 100 years untul Rome 
subjugated them ın 283 (Polyb. 2. 17 f.; Diod. 14. 113 f.; 
lavy 5. 35). They then disappcared from Italy, being 
either expelled or massacred. Their territory was used 
partly for colonies (Sena, Ariminum), partly for the 
allotrnents which Flamunius assigned to individual Roman 
citizens 1N 232. 


For bibliography see (fSALFINT GAUL. | KE. T S. 
SENTENTIA, in the language of Roman literary and 
rhetorical criticism, means the finished expression of a 
thought. In post-Augustan tunes the word ıs used 
especially to denote the terse, pointed, epigrammatic 
expression of a striking thought (cf. Quint. 8. 5. 2), 
which often is of gencral application (in which case 
sententia is equivalent to ‘aphorism’, ‘wise saw’), but is 
not necessarily so; any striking thought expressed m 
this terse, pointed manner can be denoted by the word 
sententia. 

Such sententiae are found in carly Latin literature, e.g. 
in the Elder Cato (from whom Seneca (Ep. 94. 27) quotes 
‘emas non quod opus est, sed quod necesse est; quod 
non opus est, asse carum est’, as an example of a thought 
‘packed into a sententia’). Quintilian (12. 10. 48) tells us 
that he finds such sententiae in Cicero; they are found 
also in the fragments of Varro's Saturae Menippeae and 
in the historian Sallust; and the mime of the late Repub- 
lic afforded ample scope for their use (cf. the surviving 
Sententiae of Publilius (q.v. 3) Syrus; e.g. ‘tam deest 
auaro quod habet quam quod non habet’). It was in the 
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Silver Age, however, when the influence of the rhetorical 
schools on literature became much more marked, that 
the employment of sententiae reached its full develop- 
ment. In prose, for instance, the moralizing essays of 
Seneca are full of them, and Tacitus uses them with 
masterly effect (e.g. Agr. 30. 6 ‘ubi solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant’). So too in verse: c.g. the dramas of 
Seneca, the epic of Lucan (whom Quintilian, with refer- 
ences to this characteristic, calls ‘sententiis clarissimus’ 
(10. 1. 90); e.g. 1. 128 ‘uictrix causa deis placuit sed uicta 
Catonr’), the satires of Juvenal (e.g. 1.74 ‘probitas laudatur 
et alget’), and, of course, the epigrams of Martual. 

W. C. Summers, Select Letters of Seneca, Introduction A (“The 
pointed style in Greek and Roman literature’); J. Wight Dun, Lit. 
list Rome (Silver . ney" 1904, index and passim; K. Barwick, Martial 


u. d. zettgendssische Rhetorik (1959). See also GNOME (yowpn) 
w. S. W. 


SENTINUM, near modern Sassoferrato, on the eastern 
slopes of the Apennines in Umbria. Here the Romans 
defeated Samnites, Gauls, and possibly some other 
peoples in the decisive battle for the supremacy of Italy 
(295 B.C.). Both the Samnite general, Egnatius (1), 
Gellius, and the Roman, Decius (3) Mus (qq.v.), fell, the 
latter allegedly by devotio. 


P. Sommella, Anticht campi di battaglhta in Italia (1967), 35 A 


SEPTIMIUS (1), Pusiius, a republican writer on 
architecture mentioned by Vitruvius (7. praef. 14). 


SEPTIMIUS (2) SERENUS, one of the ‘neoteric’ 


school in Hadrian’s time, wrote rural poems. 
Morel, FPL 148 ft. 


SEPTIZODIUM or (SEPTIZONIUM), a freestanding 
ornamental facade, screening the south-cast corner of the 
Palatine Hill at Rome, and dedicated by Severus ın A.D. 
203 (CIL vi. 31229). Lt closed the vista of the Via Appia 
lıke a stage-background, in which the elements were three 
large niches girt with three stories of colonnading. Earlier 
examples of sepfizodium occur ın Rome (Suet. Titus 2, 
schol. cod. Berolin. fol. 337) and Lambuaesis (CIL vui. 
2657). The adjective émra{wvos 1s applied to the seven 
planets (Dio Cass. 37. 18), and although the word is not 
itself used metathetically of the days of the week which 
they govern (sec Dombart, PW, s.v.), the representation 
of these gods upon calendars is a commonplace. Perhaps, 
therefore, these great ornamental facades, filled with 
statuary, mosaics, and numbers, served as public calen- 
dars as well as embellishments. 

Ch Hulsen, Das Septizonium des Septimus Severus, Winckel- 
mannaprograinm, n. 46 (1886); Th. Dombart, Das Septizoniem zu 


Rom (1922); L. Crema, L'architettura romana (1959), 545 fl , G. 
Carretont, Forma Urbis Romae (1960), 66 t. I. A. R. 


SEPTUAGINT (in abbreviation, LXX), the collection 
of writings which became the Old Testament of the 
Greek-speaking Christians. They are mainly translated 
from the Hebrew (or Aramaic) Scriptures but include, in 
books later called by Protestants the Apocrypha, some 
pieces composed in Greek and others translated from 
lost Semitic originals. 

The name is derived from a story told in Greek by a 
Jewish writer professing under the name Aristcas to be 
writing a letter to Philocrates before the middle of the 
third century B.c. It relates that Ptolemy JT Philadelphus, 
the contemporary king of Egypt, in response to a sug- 
gestion of his librarian, Demetrius of Phalerum, asked 
for a translation of the Jewish Law, and was sent from 
Jerusalem acventy-two (or seventy) learned Jews who on 
the island of Pharos near Alexandria made a Greek trans- 
lation of it for the royal library. The story which at first 
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had some verisimilitude was embellished by later writers 
with legendary elements and was extended to include 
beside the Law the other translated books. 

The translation was evidently done by different hands 
at different times. Nearly all of it was finished before the 
Christian era. Like subsequent translations into vernacu- 
lar languages, ıt was intended primarily for those Jews 
who having migrated into Egypt and other Greck-speaking 
lands became more at home with the Greek language than 
with the Hebrew. Since the Christian movement very 
early became less Jewish than Gentile the Septuagint 
became its Bible and 1s quoted in the New ‘lestament 
and in later Christian writers as well as by the Jews Philo 
and Josephus. Apart from Jews or Christians few ancient 
writers show any knowledge of it. Greek and Roman 
references to things Jewish are not derived directly from 
it. The citation of Genesis in the anonymous treatise On 
the Sublime Q. 9 is a single exception that ‘proves the 
rule’. The influence of the LXX is probably first manifest 
in less literary circles, as in the Corpus Llermeticum and 
in the magical papyri. Translations of the Old Testament 
into Latin and some other languages were chiefly based 
upon the Greck, though Jerome tn preparing the Latin 
Vulgate made increasing use of the IIcebrew. 

The Greek translations of the several books or parts of 
them vary in style and ın degree of literalness. When not 
influenced by the original Semitic idiom, their Greck, as 
in the New Testament, and ın non-literary documents of 
the period, represents the vernacular Hell¢mistic (Korne). 

Since the Hebrew from which the LXX' was translated 
is older than the major Hebrew MSS. ave to us and 
than the standardized (Massoretic) text of the Old 'l'esta- 
ment, its apparent differences reflect some variation in the 
underlying Hebrew. The discovery in 1947 and thereafte: 
of Hebrew scrolls or fragments at Qumran by the Dead 
Sea show that such differences existed before A.D. 70. 
These early MSS. sometimes agree with the Septuagint 
against the Massorectic text, sometimes vice versa, and 
(an the Law) sometimes with the Samaritan Ilebrew. Just 
what 1s the history of such variant texts is still under 
dehate. 

In like manner the Greek MSS. show variation, sug- 
gesting that they were corrupted in copying or were 
deliberately edited or revised. This variation also is the 
object of continuing study. Again limited finds near the 
Dead Sea or elsewhere of fragmentary early Greek MSS. 
of parts of the Old Testament have provided fresh grounds 
for conjecture in this field. Each form of text whether 
Hebrew or Greek had its own associations and history. 

Perhaps just because the Christians used the LXX, 
later Jews, 1f they wished a Greek translation at all, made 
new ones or revived carher ones. Three of these are 
attached to the names of ‘Theodotion, Aquila, and Sym- 
machus, and were copicd in columns parallel to the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint in the famous Hexapla ot 
Origen in the third century of the Christian era. They 
are no longer extensively preserved. 


ARISIFAS, TEXT Teubner ee 1900), Swete (Introduction, 
sec below). Translation. ‘Thackeray (1917). Commentary: H. G- 
Meecham (1935), M. Hadas (1951), A. Pelletier (1962), 

HANDY EDITIONS OF THE LXX ‘EXT WITH MINIMAL APPARA'ILUS, 
H. B. Swete, 3 vols. (1887—94) and later editions; A. Rahlfs, 2 vols 
(Stuttgart, c. 1935). Text with critical apparatus: A. E. Brooke, 
N Mclean et al. (1g06— ), in progress; A. Rahlls, J. Ziegler ef al. 
(Gottingen, 1931— ), an prog! ess. 

INTRODUCTION. H. B. Swete, revised by R. R. Ottley (1914) 
Handbook. R R. Ottley (1920). Grammar R. Helbing (1907), 
Hi. St. J. Thackeray (109), F.-M. Abel (1927). Concordance: F 
Hatch and H. A. Redpath, 2 vols. and supplement (1897-1900), 
Lexicon. J. F. Schleusner (2nd ed., 3 vols., 1822). 

INFLUENCE. A. Deisamann, ‘Die Hellenisierung des Semitischen 
Monotheismus’, neur gann 1903; H. St. J. Thackeray, The Septua- 
gnt and Jewish Worship* (1923), C. H. Dodd, The Bibie and the 
Greeks (19134). 

SUMMARIFS OF RECENT Research. H. M. Orlinsky, Yournal of 
American Oriental Soctety 1941, 81 ff., and later essays; P. Kutz n 
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The Background of the New Testament, ed. by W. D. Davies and 


I). Daube (1956), 170 fl.; J. W. Wevers, Theologische Rundschau 1954, 
85 ff., 171 ff, and later essays, 


ON THE HIEXAPLA. F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, 
2 vols. (18607-74). H.J.C. 


SERAPION (1) of Alexandria, founder of the empirical 
school of medicine (c. 200-150 B,C.), wrote (1) JIpòs ras 
dtacpegets; (2) Weparevrixa. He placed individual observa- 
tion and experiment first, the statements of recognized 
authoritics second, and argument from analogy third 
—to be used when the other two are lacking. He 1s much 
praised by Galen. W. D. R. 


SERAPION (2) of Antiocheia, a mathematical geo- 
gtapher (2nd or ist c. B.c.), held that the sun 1s eighteen 
times the size of the earth. He also wrote on astrology. 
Jle may probably be dated later than Hipparchus and 
Panaetius, and earlier than Ptolemy. 

Ed. in CCAG. W. D. R. 
SERENUS (1) SAMMONICUS, a voluminous writer 
of the time of Septimius Severus, was murdered by 
Caracalla’s orders in A.D. 212. His only known work is 
Res reconditae. He had a hbrary of 62,000 books. 


G. W. Howersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (1969), ch 8. 


SERENUS (2) (or SERENTIUS), Quintus (or Quix- 
cTrus), author of a medical textbook ın verse, Laber 
medicinalis, which may be dated between the cnd of the 
second and the fourth century. It depends m the main 
on the Medicina Plinii and on Pliny’s Natural History. 
The author may have been the poet Serenus Sammo- 
nicus (son of the other Serenus Sammonicus, g.v.), who 
was a friend of Gordian I (b. ¢. A.D. 159) and the teacher 
of Gordian IT (Db. c. 192), and died before 235. 

Ed F Volmer, CML n 3, R. Pepin (1950). WDR. 
SERENUS (3), mathematician, from Antinoer in 
Egypt (formerly thought to be of Antissa in Lesbos), may 
probably be dated between Pappus and Theon of Alex- 
andria (1.e. ¢. A.D. 300-50). Two of his works are extant: 
Tlepi xvAwopou tropis and Tepi kwrov toys; both edited 
by J. L. Heiberg (1896). A commentary on the «wicKa 
of Apollonius of Perga has been lost. Serenus ts not of 
first-rate importance, but preserves much that is of value 
from earlier writers, notably Apollonius. W. D.R. 


SERES, the Chinese and Tibetans, first known to 
Greeks left by Alexander ın inner Asia. Aristotle knew 
vaguely of silk, but not of China, They became famous 
from Augustus’ time as producers of silk sent by land to 
Asta Minor and by sea to Egypt. As trade developed, 
the name Seres was applicd to Chinese and ‘libctans as 
approached by land, ‘Sinae’ being their name as ap- 
proached by sea from India. By Nero’s reign further 
Chinese products were reaching the Roman Empire, 
the Seres were definitely placed above India, and some 
geographical details filtered through. In A.D. 97, after 
Chinese conquests in central Asia, Kan Ying visited 
Antioch, and c. 120 a ‘Roman’ Maes Titianus sent agents, 
probably to Kashgar and Daraut Kurghan (where 
‘Chinese’ were met) and beyond, These learnt of cities— 
Daxata (Singanfu?, where Roman coins have been found) 
and Scra (Loh Yang?), seven months from Kashgar (or 
Duraut Kurghan), and gained rough ideas of Pamir, 
‘Tian Shan, and Altai Mountains, and of rivers (Hwang-ho 
and Yang tsze-Kiang?), but nothing of the sea east of 
China. They proved that silk was an animal product. 
Meanwhile one Alexander had sailed from India to 
Cattigara (q.v.); others reached the Sinae in China itself, 
naming their capital ‘Thinae’ (Nanking ?). Yet Ptolemy 
made the Chinese coast face west and join Africa. In 166 
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a mission reached China from Marcus Aurchius, another 
in 284. About 550, silk-moth eggs were smuggled to 
Constantinople. By the sixth century A.D. it was known, 
c.g. by Cosmas Indicopleustes, that cast of China lay sea, 
not land, and that in order to reach China by sea one 
must end by sailing northwards. 

Some of the early glass vessels found in China are 
thought to he Roman---C. G. Seligman, "The Roman 
Orient and the Far East’, Antiquity 1937, 5 {f. In Rome 
and China(1y39) F. Teggart develops a theory that coinci- 
dence of ancient barbarian nugrations and invasions with 
war in the Middle East was caused by interruption of 
commerce by Chinese and (as a less disturbing factor) 
Roman aggression. 

Ptol. Geog. 6 16. 1 ff. (Seres), 7 3 r fl. (Simae), 1 11 7 (Muea): 
Warmington, Indian Commerce, 36--7, 71-2, eta. F Hirth, China and 
the Roman Orient (1885). Honigmann, PW,sv ,R E.M Wheeler, 
Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers (1955), 183 f1 , 20111 Thomson, 
Hust. Anc, Geog. 131 f., 174 f, yoo tt, 366 fi, 4111, on Maes, M, 


Cary, CQ 1956, 140 ft. See also J. 'V. Maller, The Spre Trade of the 
Roman Emprre (1969), index. IW 


SERGIUS, author (date unknown) of Explanationes 
in Donat om (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. iv. 486-565; cf. also 
475-85). In MSS. his name is often confused with that 
of Servius. 


SERMO bears a variety of meanings in Latin. Besides 
being used for conversation, verse ın conversational 
manner and with satiric bent (as in Lucilius and Horace), 
for style, and for the language of a nation (in Latino 
sermone, Cic. De Or. 3. 42), serma is in rhetoric especially 
applied to the sketch of effective lines of argument well 
illustrated in the set of shorter pseudo-Quintiliancan 
declamationes (q.v.). J.W. D. 


SERPENTS, SACRED. As the decodaiuev in Theo- 
phrastus (Char. 16. 4) when he sees a snake in his house 
akes ıt for a warning to invoke a god or found a heroon, 
it may be assumed that less pictistic persons had similar 
feelings regarding some serpents. ‘hey are, indeed, the 
regular accompaniment of heroes and of some, especially 
chthonian, deities. Sabadius is mentioned in Theo- 
phrastus; the god whom Aeschines’ mother is alleged 
to have served, apparently Attis (Dem. 18. 260), had 
snakes in his ritual, which were handled by some of the 
officiants; Zeus Meilichius 1s represented by a huge 
snake (Harrison, Prolegomena (1922), 18 and fig. 1). 
When, therefore, Alexander of Abonutichus produced 
his new god ın serpent form (Lucian, Alex. 7 {f.) he 
was following time-honoured tradition. In Italy the 
serpent was connected with the genius (q.v.), cf. Cic. Div. 
2. 62, where Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, father of the 
tribunes, sees two snakes, a male and a female, in his 
bedroom and is told that according as he kills one or the 
other, he or Cornelia will die, which duly comes to pass. 
However, they are not found only in this context, Apart 
from foreign cults (as that of Aesculapius, see especially 
Ov. Met. 15. 669 ff., where the god in serpent form 
follows the embassy sent to bring him to Rome) and 
stories of foreign colour (as ‘Tac. Ann. 11. 11. 6), m 
the old ltəlan worship of Juno Sospita the serpent 
played a part (Prop. 4. 8. 3 ff.). See also ANIMALS, SACRED; 
ASCLEPIUS, § 5; RELIGION, MINOAN-MYCENAEAN. H JR. 


SERRANUS, an epic poet who died prematurely, 
mentioned with Salcius Bassus (q.v. 3) by Quintilian 
(Inst. 10. 1. 89-90) and Juvenal (7. 80). 


SERTORIUS (PW 3), Quintus, a Sabine eques from 
Nursia, served under Caepio (q.v. 1) and Manus in Gaul 
and (with distinction) under Didius (q.v. 1) in Spain. 
Quaestor in go B.c., then legate in the Social War, he was 
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offended by Sulla and joined Cinna, taking part in his 
capture of Rome (87), but opposing Marius’ terror. 
Failing to gain advancement under Cinna, he became 
praetor (probably) in 83 and was given the whole of Spain 
(which he knew) as his province. He went there at the end 
of the year, but was driven out by 81 and, after many 
adventures, fled to Mauretania. Summoned back by the 
Lusitanians, he accepted their invitation and soon gained 
widespread support among the tribes, owing to his 
bravery, justice, and skill in exploiting their superstition. 
(His white fawn was regarded as a sign of divine protec- 
tion.) Successful against many Roman commanders 
(especially—for several ycars—Metellus (q.v. 7) Pius), 
he at one tune held most of Roman Spain. Popular with 
the natives, he tricd to romanize their chieftains and acted 
throughout as a Roman commander, relying heavily on 
anti-Sullan Romans and Italians in the country, and even 
creating a ‘counter-Senate’ from among them and 
refugecs from Italy. Claiming to be the heir of the lawful 
government ousted by Sulla’s rebellion, he had much 
support and concealed sympathy m Rome, and Lepidus 
(q.v. 2) tried to co-operate with him against the Sullan 
order. After the arrival of Pompey (76), he fought (on the 
whole) successfully against him for three years, but less 
successfully azainst Metellus, who now knew his methods; 
and the two armies gradually wore him down. He tried 
to establish links with Mithridates—but refused to sur- 
render Asia to him- and with the pirates. Finally, having 
lost some of his popularity and become embittered by 
failure, he was murdered (in 73 or 72) by Perperna (q.v. 
3), who had joined him after Lepidus’ defeat. His memory 
probably helped Caesar later. 

A. Schulten, Fontes Hispaniae Antiquae iv (1937); the chief source 


is Plutarch, Sertorius (based in part on Sallust) A Schulten, Sertorius 
(Leipzig, 1920), k, Gabba, Athenaeum 1954, 293 (with bibliogs gee 
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SERVASIUS, Suvricrus Lurercus, Junior (‘Ser- 
bastus’, cod. Leid. Voss. of Ausonius; ‘Sebastus’, 
Schryver, Baehrens; ‘Servastus’, Wernsdorf), a fourth- 
century A.D. schoolman of uncertain name, has Icft three 
Sapphic stanzas De vetustate, and forty-two elegiac lines 
De cupiditate. 

"TEXT WITH ‘TRANSLATION, Duff, Minor Lat, Poets. 


SERVIANUS, L. Tutus (PW 538) Ursus (b. ¢. A.D. 47), 
married the young (Aelia) Domitia Paullina, older (?) 
sister of Hadrian (q.v.). He was cos. suff., probably in 93 
(unless he was the Sex. Julius (?) Servianus given by the 
Fasti Potent. in go). He succeeded Trajan (q-v.) as legate 
of Upper Germany (Oct. 97), and, apparently ın 98, 
became legate of Upper Pannonia. Trajan allowed him 
to become cos. IT ord. m 102 with Sura (q.v.), and may 
have regarded him as worthy to be his successor (so 
Xiphilinus; Zonar. and S.HLA. name Hadnan). His 
relationship with Hadrian may have been less close; 
Hadrian showed no special honour to his sister Paullinaon 
her death (130), and allowed Servianus to be cos. ILI ord. 
only in 134, though Servianus scems to have been the 
last privatus to receive this honour. When Hadrian 
adopted L. Aclius (q.v. 2) as his successor, Servianus and 
Cn. Pedianus Fuscus Salinator (cither Servianus’ son-in- 
law who had been cos. ord. with Hadrian in 118, or this 
man’s son) expressed dissatisfaction. ‘The already ailing 
Iladrian ordered their deaths, perhaps by suicide, despite 
the ninety-year-old Servianus’ protestation of innocence. 
Possibly Servianus had hoped that Salinator would be 
chosen as successor and Hadrian feared lest they create 
trouble for his successor. 

R. Stech, Klio, Beiheft x (1912), no. 183; Syme, Tacitus ii. 636 and 
index; Ki. Pauly s.v. lulius 93. M. H. 


SERVILIA (PW 101) was daughter of Q. Cacpio (2) and 


J.W D. 
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Livia (sister of M. Drusus (2)), stepsister of M. Cato (5), 
and mistress of Caesar. By her first husband, M. Brutus 
(4), she was mother of M. Brutus (5) and by her second, 
D. Silanus (q.v.), of three daughters who became the 
wives of M. Lepidus (3), P. Servilius (2), and C. Cassius 
(6). With these and other connexions, her own high birth, 
and her strong character, her political influence was un- 
doubtedly far-reaching, though best attested within the 
circle of the Liberators after Caesar's death (see e.g. Cic. 
Att. 15. 11. 1 Í., ad Brut. 1. 18. 1 f.). 


Munzer, Romitche Adelsparteren (repr. 1963),336 f1., 426 f.; Syme, 
Rom Rev., see index; G Gianelli, Donne di Roma antica mi AI 
T.J. C. 


SERVILIUS (1, PW 93) VATIA (ISAURICUS), 
PuBLius, grandson of Metellus (q.v. 3), praetor and pro- 
praetor (perhaps in Sardinia), he was piven a triumph in 
88 n.C. by Sulla and mtended fur the consulate of 87, but 
was defeated by Cinna (q.v. 1) owing to Sullu’s unpopu- 
larity. Serving with distinction in the bellum Sullanum 
(83-81), he became consul (79) and, as proconsul in 
Cilicia, fought successfully against pirates and mountam 
tribes and first properly organized a territorial province 
there. "Criumphing again (74), he became an influential 
politician, reaching the censorship in 55 (with Valerius 
Messalla (2) they segulated the Tiber). He failed to be- 
come pontifex maximus in 63 (see CAKDAR 1). During the 
bos and 50s he generally shared Cicero's views. He died 
in 44, aged go. 


| 
For his campaigns see H. A. Ormerod, JRS 1922, 35 11 , Magie, 
Rom. Rule Asta Min. i. 287 f. (with notes m vol ¥ L. B. 


SERVILTUS (2, PW 67) ISAURICUS, Pun ius, son 
of (1) above, as praetor in 54 B.C. supported Cato, but 
became a Cacsarian and Cacsar’s colleague as consul in 
48. After suppressing the disturbances of Caclius he 
governed Asia, whence he corresponded with Cicero in 40. 
After Caesar's murder Cicero aflected to regard him as 
an ally, but knew him for a man of straw or worse (cf. ud 
Brut. 2. 2. 3, 1f genuine), and in 43 Servilius betrothed 
his daughter to Octavian and became reconciled with 
Antony. Octavian jiited Servilia, but compensated her 
father with the consulate of 41, in which he showed his 
usual caution during the Perusine War. G.E.T. ¢. 


SERVILIUS (3) NONIANUS, Marcus (cos. A.D. 35), 
farnous for his recitationes, the applause on one occasion 
attracting Claudius Cacsat to join bis audience (Pliny, Lp. 
1. 13. 3). For his style in history sce Quint. /ast. 10. 1. 
102; Tac. Dial. 23; Peter, HR Rel. 1. cxxvint, g&. 


Syme, Tacitus, sce index. 


SERVITUTES. In classical Roman law this term was 
applied to restrictions on the ownership (see DOMINIUM) 
of land in favour of neighbouring land (e.g. a right of way 
from one plot over another to the highway, or a right to 
draw water from one plot for the bencfit of another, or 
a tight that nothing shall be built on one plot so as to 
obstruct the light to a building on the other). T'he term 
expresses the idea that one plot serves or 1s enslaved 
to the other (hence the modern expressions praedium 
dominans, serviens). A distinction was made between rus- 
tic and urban servitudes (tura praediorum rusticorum, 
urbanorum) according as they served a predominantly 
agricultural purpose or not (e.g. right of way or of water as 
opposed to right of light). Rustic servitudes were res 
mancipt (see MANCIPATIO), and were the older. Unlike a 
contractual right which could bind and entitle only the 
parties to the contract, servitudes bound and entitled 
whoever were the owners for the time being of the land 
in question. 

Justinian included in the category of servitudes another 
class of restrictions on ownership, comprising usufruct 
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(ususfructus)—the right to use and take the fruits of 
another's property, movable or immovable—usus—right 
simply to use—and habitatio and operae servorum, which 
were merely modifications of usus, applicable to houses 
and the services of slaves respectively. ‘These personal 
servitudes (servitutes personarum) are like the others (now 
distinguished as pracdial—servitutes praediorum) in that 
they bind whoever is the owner for the time being of a 
thing, but are unlike them in that they entitle a particular 
person, irrespective of his ownership of anything. ‘They 
are personal to him and inalienable, and can be created 
only for his life or some shorter period. ‘Chey serve, 
morcover, a dilferent purpose. Pracdial servitudes eflect 
a permanent enhancement of the content of one owner- 
ship at the expense of another, whereas personal servi- 
tudes cffect (to some extent) a division in time of a 
single ownership. Thus, usufruct was a method by which 
a Roman could give a life-;nterest to one person and a 
reversionary interest to another (e.g to a widow and then 
to a child). See also FIDEL\COMMISSUM, VINDICATIO. 

P Bonfante, Corso dt diritto romana m (1933), W. W. Buckland, 
Law Quarterly Rewew 1927, 3261l.; 1928, 426 F., 1930, 447 fl. 
R Biondi, La categoria romana delle seroitutes (1948), Cs. Grosso, 


Csufrutto® (1958) See also the textbooks of Roman Law under LAW 
AND PROULDURF, ROMAN, 1. InN. 


SERVIUS (1) TULLIUS, the sixth king of Rome 
(traditionally 578 535 1.c.), is an indisputably historical 
figure, whose Roman or Latin origin (despite his later 
identification with the Etruscan Mastarna, q.v.) is 
attested by his character as an interloper in an ape of 
Etruscan domination of Rome, and by his having built 
the temple to the Latın goddess Diana on the Aventune. 
Here the text of a treaty between Rome and the Latin 
League, traditionally attributed to Servius and known to 
authors of the Augustan age, was preserved. ‘There 1 no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the treaty, the invention 
of which would have been wholly purposcless. "lhe 
tradition that Servius was the son of a maidscrvant, and 
that he built the walls of Rome (see WALI. cr SFRVIUS) 
rather than merely an agger, must be rejected. The 
constitutional reforms attributed to him (as a reputedly 
liberal ruler) are reyected by some modern scholars as 
fictitious precedents for laws passed in the fourth century 
on behalf of the plebs, but are accepted by othcis (see 
CENTURIA, CLASSIS). For his dcath, see TULLIA (1). 

For papvrologi al evidence, see POxy. 2088; M.A Levi, Rin, Fil, 
1928, A Pigamol, Serrtti in onore di R. Nagara (1947), 373 ft. Lor 
Dions sius of Flalicarnassus on Servius, see E. Gabba, el thenaeum 1961, 
98 ft For a conservative view of the Servian reforms see H. last, 
TRS 1945, 30H A Alfoldi, arly Rome and the Latins (1964), 212 fF, 
Ogilvie, Comm Livy 1-5, 156 ff A Moniuphano, IRS 190), roo fi., 
confirms (contra Alfoldi) the tradition that Servius did establish 
a sanctum y (though an ara rather than an gedes) of Diana on the 
Aventine ag a federal sunctuary for the Luuna , see also op cit. 11g ft. 


for his views on the Servian organization. For recent attempts to lower 
the traditional date of Servius’ reign, see 1TARQUINIUS (1). Po Ey 


SERVIUS (2) (4th c. A.D.—a young man about A.D. 384 
according to Macrobius, q.v.), grammarian and com- 
mentator (called Marius or Maurus Servius Honoratus in 
MSS. from the gth c. onwards). His greatest work was a 
commentary on Virgil (in the order Aen., Ecl., G.), for 
which he directly or indirectly brought under contribu- 
tion much of the earlier Virgilian criticism. He relied 
greatly on Aelius Donatus, though he names him only 
when he disagrees with him. Since his work was designed 
fer school purposes, he stresses grammatical, rhetorical, 
and stylistic points, but he does not neglect subject- 
matter, on which some of his notes show considerable 
learning. By way of illustration he quotes freely not only 
from Virgil but also from Terence, Cicero, Sallust, 
Lucan, Statius, and Juvenal. Often he reports con- 
tlicting views, but he retains his own judgement and 1s 
always a keen defender of his author. The Servian 
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commentary is found in a longer and a shorter version 
in manuscripts; but only the shorter was printed untul 
Pierre Daniel in 1600 published the longer form, which 
he regarded as the original Servius. G. Thilo, however, in 
the nineteenth century showed that the so-called Servius 
Auctus or Servius Daniclis consisted of (a) Servius 
and (b) the remains of a much more learned commen- 
tary (composed ın the order Ecl., G., Alen) which he 
attributed to some Irish monk of the seventh or 
eighth century (possibly Adamnan). In his edition he 
printed what he judged to belong to this hypothetical 
commentary in italics. ‘The current opinion (ef. eg. 
E. K. Rand, CQ 1916, 158 ff.) is that the ‘additions’ in 
Servius Damelis may be parts of the commentary of 
Aelius Donatus which Servius himself had not incorpo- 
rated. The other extant works of Servius are: Fa planatio 
in artem Donati, De finalibus, De centum metris, De 
metris orati. Vhe Glossae Servii grammatici are an 
apocryphal compilation. See also SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN, IN 
ANTIQUITY, 

kd (C+. Thilo (vols i, un, u1, pt. t, T881- pa in, pt 2 = Appendix 
Serviana, ed, H. llagen, 1902) Vol n (Aen i11) of anew edition by 
a gioun a Harvard scholars appeared im 1946, val. m, (Aen inv) in 
1965 Explanatıia, ete., ed Keil, Cramm Lat iv. 405-48, 440 55, 
456-07, 408-72) Glossue ed. G. Goetz, Corp. Gloss. Lat. u. 5097—33; 


kL Fraenkel, JRS 1948, 1311), rosy, t451L (  Kiane Beitrape 
(1964), 339 ft) Schanz Hosius, § 245 2 and § 835. JFM 


SESOSTRIS (Hdi. 2. 102 11) was a mythical Egyptian 
king to whom were ascribed great conquests in Africa 
and Asia. Jn Ptolemaic times he was regarded as a 
person who had once lived and been heroized. Little of 
historical value can be gained from the somewhat lengthy 
discussion of the story by Herodotus. 


K. Lange, Sesostais (1954). T. A.B. 


SESTIUS (PIF 6), Punius, as quaestor (63 B.C.) and 
proquaestor served under Antonius (q.v. 3) ın Italy 
(against Catiline) and Macedoma. As tribune designate 
and tribune (58/7) he worked hard in the interests of 
Cicero and against Clodius (q.v. 1), suffering injuries in 
street fighting. Accused de vt (56), he was defended by 
Crassus (q.v. 4), Elortensius (q.v. 2), and Cicero (whose 
published speech propounds an Optimate programme) 
and acquitted. Practor by 54, he was accused (perhaps 
twice) of ambitus and again acquitted with Cicero's help. 
Proconsul of Cilicia m 4g, he joined Caesar after Pharsalus 
and served under him, remaining in touch with Cicero, 
He was marricd to a daughter or grand-daughter of Scipio 
(7) Asiagenus. He was not prominent after Caesar's 
death; but his son, a fierce Republican, became consul 
in 23 (as suffect to Augustus). Cicero (writing confiden- 
tially) thought Sestius’ temperament morose and his style 
undistinguished (Att. 7. 17). 
Cicero, Pro Sesto, is the main source. E. B, 
SESTOS, a city of the ‘Thracian Chersonese, possessing 
the best harbour in the Dardanelles, and commanding 
the chicf crossing of the straits (to Abydos). lts original 
Greck population came from Lesbos. Darius returned 
by way of Sestos from his Scythian [expedition, and 
Xerxes here set foot on Europe, crossing the Dardanelles 
by a bridge of boats. Athenian interest in Sestos bevan 
with the occupation of the Chersonese by Miluades; 
at this tıme perhaps it received an Athenian settlement. 
It was the first town to he freed from Persia by the 
Athenian ficet (479-478), and it was the chief Athenian 
station during the naval operations against Sparta in the 
Dardanelles (411—404). After a bricf Spartan occupation 
(404 to 393 or 386) it reverted to Athens in 365. A rebel- 
lion against Athens in 357 led to its recapture by Charea, 
the enslavement of the population, and the establishment 
of an Athenian cleruchy (352). After a frequent change 
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of overlords in the Hellenistic age it became a free city 
under Roman rule, but ıt lost its position as the principal 
crossing-point between Europe and Asia to Byzantium. 


S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyna (1926), 210 ff; U. 
Kahratedt, ‘Beitrage zur Gescluchte der Thrakıschen Chersones’, 
Deutsche Bettrage zur Altertumusssenschaft vi (1954). M. C. 


SET (called Typhon by the Greeks) was a god of Upper 
Egypt. He appears in the myth of Osiris as the wicked 
brother who murders the great god of the underworld 
and wounds his son Horus. The role of Set in this myth 
was well known to the Greeks, hence he ıs the wicked 
Typhon in Plutarch's essay concerning Isis and Osiris 
(13 ff.). "I'he Greek Typhon (q.v.) was a wicked son of 
Gaea and Tartarus who was overcome by Zeus, just as 
Horus finally overcame Set. 


_ A Erman, Die Religion der Agypter (1934); G. Roeder, art ‘Set’ 
a ee 's Lexikon; J. G. Gnifhths, The Conflict of Horus and “cs 
1960). 'T. A. B. 


SEVERUS (1), Lucrus SerTiMIVS(PW s.v. Severus, 13), 
Emperor A.D. 193-211. Born A.D. 145 or 146, he came 
from an equestrian family, with senatorial connexions, 
from Lepcis Magna in north Africa. He had a distinguished 
military career, was consul in 190, and subsequently 
governor of Upper Pannonia. He was hailed as Emperor 
at Carnuntum on 13 Apr. 193 after the murder of Per- 
tinax and elevation of Didius Julianus, and entered Rome 
without resistance on 9 June. His first act was to dismiss 
the Practorians and constitute a new guard for which 
all legionaries were eligible. The memory of Peitinax 
was rehabilitated, and after granting the title of Cacsar 
to Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, he set out 
for the East against a rival claimant, Pescennius (q.v.) 
Niger. 

Victories by Septimius’ guards at Perinthus, Cyzicus, 
and Nicaea were followed by a decisive battle at Issus 
(194), and punitive expeditions in 195 against the Osroeni 
and other Parthian vassals who had helped Niger. To 
prevent a recurrence of civil war Syria was divided into 
two provinces, Coele and Phoenice. Septimius was deter- 
mined to found a vast dynasty and hastened the inevitable 
conflict with Albinus; before returning to Europe, he 
raised his son Caracalla to the rank of Caesar and adopted 
himself into the family of the Antonines (196). ‘The issue 
was settled at a battle near Lugdunum (Feb. 197). Britain, 
like Syria, was divided into two provinces, and a rigorous 
persecution of the senatorial adherents of Niger and 
Albinus initiated. 

After a short stay in Rome Septimius moved east to 
retaliate against Parthia for its support of Niger. A 
successful campaign culminated ın the fall of Ctesiphon 
(Dec. 197). After two abortive attacks on the desert 
fortress of Hatra the war ended with the annexation of 
Osroene and Mesopotamia (199). The next two years 
were spent in Syma and Egypt, where Alexandria was 
given a municipal council. On 1 Jan. 202 Septumius and 
Caracalla became joint-consuls at Antioch, and then 
returned to Rome. 

Septimius spent much of the next six years in Rome 
but visited Africa ın 203-4. In 208 he set out with his 
wife and two sons for Britain. In the hope of intumidating 
the Caledonians Scotland was invaded, but the Roman 
Josses were severe, and a temporary peace was patched up 
in the autumn of 210. Worn out by sickness and broken in 
spirit by Caracalla’s unfilial conduct he died at York ın 211. 

Septimius wanted a more thorough control of all 
aspects of imperial life, and found the equestrian order 
the best source of recruits for the administration. The 
number of equestrian posts was substantially increased 
at all levels, and occasionally vicarii, who were equestrian 
procurators, replaced regular senatorial governors. The 
Senate as a body lost authority, though individual 
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senators of Italian, African, and Oriental origin still 
pursued influential careers. Severus was keenly interested 
in the administration of justice, and humane and equit- 
able tendencies persisted; the jurist Papinian was prae- 
torian prefect from 205, and Paulus and Ulpian were 
active at the same time. 

A new department of the treasury was set up, the 
res privata; it included all the extensive properties con- 
fiscated by Severus, and most of the inherited Antonine 
properties. Severus was ruthless in his exactions, but his 
expenditures were large both on campaigns and in the 
raising of new legions. The pay of the soldiers was in- 
creased from 300 to 500 denarii, Morc to be criticized 
were six /tberalitates to the people of Rome, the revival 
of the alimentary system, and a substantial public build- 
ing programme in Rome which included an arch in the 
Forum, a palace on the Palatine, and the Septuzodium 
(q.v.). Yet he left a huge surplus at his death. 

The chief mihtary reform was the constitution of the 
new Guard, which henceforth served as a seminary for 
oflicers. This change represents not a barbarization but 
a democratization of the army, just as the stationing 
of Lego 11 Parthica at Albanum illustrates Septimius’ 
policy of placing Italy on a level with the provinces. New 
concessions were made to the soldiers, who were allowed 
to marry durmg their service and on their discharge 
enjoyed special benefits. 

In the provinces Hadrian’s Wall was irepaired and 
outposts south of the Lunes Tripolitaniuk established. 
New colonies, which frequently received\ zus /talicum, 
were founded, notably in Africa and Syria) where there 
was a generally high level of prosperity. Elgewhere, e g 
in Lydia and Egypt, the government seems to have been 
unable to prevent the exploitation of the peasants by 
landlords or oflicials. Severus’ alleged Heer | Re oul- 
look 1s highly doubtful; he had a thoroughly realistic 
appreciation of the military basis of the imperial power, 
the army was the factor that determined his policy, and 
to maintain its cost the civil population was subjected to 
a variety of imperial sequisitions. On his death-bed the 
Emperor is said to have exhorted his sons to live in peace, 
enrich the soldiers, and despise the rest of the world, 


Herodian 2 11-3. fin ; Dio Cass. bks 73-6, S-TA J. Hase- 
broek, lanersuchungin zur Geschichte des Kaisers Septinaus Severus 
(1921), M. Platnauer, The Life and Reign of the fay aes L Septimus 
Severus (1918); H. U. Instinsky, Kho 1942, 200 fF. T. D. Haines, 
Hist 1907,87 f1; A.M McCann, The Portraits of S S. (1968). 

1M D.P;B H W. 


SEVERUS (2) ALEXANDER, Marcus Aurriius (PW 
221), Emperor A.D. 222-35. This was the title by which 
Alexianus (b. A.D. 208/9) son of Julia (9) Mamaca wits 
known, when he was adoptcd by Elagabalus at the age of 
13 and made sole Emperor on the murder of the latter in 
222. Throughout his reign he was under the influence of 
his mother. 

Alexander’s reign is represented in the H:stona 
Augusta (q.v.) as a resuscitation of senatorial power, but 
this is largely illusory. The interests of the Senate 
were, however, apparently protected by its having some 
elected members on the Empcror’s council. ‘The humane 
trend in the administration of justice was carried on 
under jurists lıke Paulus and Ulpian. The violence of 
the soldiers was never far away, however; Alexander had 
to acquiesce in the murder of Ulpian by the praetorians 
who resented his discipline as prefect, and the historian 
Dio Cassius narrowly escaped the same fate. 

In 231 Alexander and his mother left Rome for 
Antioch, to repel an invasion of Mesopotamia by the 
Persian king Artaxerxes (q.v. 4). The campaign, which 
took place in 232, was not an unqualified success, but 
Mesopotamia was recovered. 

Alexander returned to a triumph in Rome (233); 
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but his stay was short, as news of unrest in Germany 
necessitated his presence on the Rhine. The army, part 
of which was sent direct from Syria, was concentrated at 
Mainz, but Alexander made the fatal mistake of trying 
to buy peace. ‘This pacifism was interpreted us cowardice 
by the legions; looking for a leader of courage and 
energy, their choice fell on a ‘Thracian peasant called 
Maximinus (235). Soon afterwards Alexander and his 
mother, deserted even by the Oriental troops they had 
favoured, were murdered. 

Herodian, bk 6, Dio Caas. bks. 79-80 ,N LI. Daynes, The Historia 


Augusta (1920), 57 Ñ., 118 ff. A. Jarde, Etudes critiques sur la vie et le 
regne de Severe Alexandre (1y25). I.M. D P.; B. RL W. 


SEVERUS (3), Sextus Jutus, shows the preceding 
names Cn. Minicius (PW 11) Faustinus; the praenomina 
are occasionally reversed as Sex. ...Cn.... Lic was a 
Dalmatian by birth, who rose to senatomal rank and 
had a brilhant career (ILS 1056) under Eladrian (q.v.). 
Preliminary and urban offices once discharged, he was 
successively commander of Legio XIV Gemina, governor 
of Dacıa (c. 120—0), cos. suff. ın 127 (CIL xvi. 72; Fasti 
Ost. s.a.), governor of Lower Mocsia (128-30), of Britain 
(c. 130-3), of Judaea (c. 133-5), and then-—-the first to 
hold this office—of the newly formed Syria Palacstina 
(AE. 1904, 295, no. 9). 

Lambrechts, Senat, no 93; A. Stein, Die Legaten von Moesren 


(1940), 60H and Die Reichsbeanten von Dacien (1944), 19 fE 
C lt VS,M H. 


SEVERUS (4, PW 15), Flavius VALERIUS, an Illyrian 
soldier of humble origin and boon companion of Galerius, 
chosen at his wish to succecd as Caesar in the West in 
A.D. 305. On the death of Constantius Chlorus in 306 
Severus succeeded him as Augustus, and Constantine, 
proclaimed m Britain, was fitted into the system as 
jus Cacsar. When Maxentius rose in Rome (Oct. 306), 
Galerius ordered up Severus from Milan to suppress 
him. Baffled by the walls of Rome and deserted by his 
own men, Severus retired to Ravenna and surrendered, 
on the promise of his lile, to the old Maxiunuan. When 
Galerius invaded Italy in 307, Severus was treacherously 
put to death by Maxentius at Tres ‘lVabernae. H M. 


SEVERUS (s), SuLpeicius—Latin histonan who was 
born in Aquitania c. A.D. 360 A member of 4 prominent 
family, he studied law in Bordeaux and became a convert 
to Christianity c. 389 together with his friend Paulinus 
(q.v.) of Nola. After the death of his aristocratic wife, he 
organized under the influence of Bishop Martin of Tours 
a sort of monastic life on his own estates for himself and 
his friends. In old age he seems to have passed through 
a period of Pelagianism. He died c. A.D. 420. Gennadius 
wrote a brief biography of him (Vir. ill. 19), and we have 
also thirteen letters to him by Paulinus. His extant works 
are: (1) a life of (Saint) Martin of Tours which is an 
upology for asceticism and ıs supplemented by three 
letters on Martin’s miracles and death and by a dialogue 
which compares Martin’s feats with those of the Egyptian 
hermits; (2) a universal chronicle to A.D, 400 Which is an 
important source for the history of fourth-century events, 
especially of the Priscillianist heresy (Severus disapproved 
of the execution of Priscillianus). The whole book is an 
interesting attempt to present a ‘breviarium’ of history 
from the Christian point of view: it uses Christian chrono- 
gruphers, especially St. Jerome, but also Pagan writers. 
J. Bernays suggested that for the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70 Sulpicius followed the lost account of Tucitus. 
Sallust and Tacitus are his models in the matter of style. 

Best ed. C, Halm (1866); ed. in preparation in Corpus Christian by 
I! M. Peebles. For the Chronicle alho A. Lavertujon (1496-9), with 
important commentary; for the life of Martin, ). Fontame’s commen- 


tary (1968). J. Bernays, Ges. Abhandl. 1i 1885, 81 IT ; Schanz—Hosius 
tv. 2, 47211.; H. Delchaye, Anal. Boll. 1920, 5 ff.; P. Hylten, 
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Stuchen zu Sulpicius Severus (1940), on stvle and text: S. Prete, 
I Chronwa di S. S. (1055); HL. Montefiore, Jit 1902 156 fl., Ch. 
Saumagiw, Rev. Hist. 1904, 67 tl , J. Fontame, Alel. Cia. Mohrmann 
(904), X4 ÍT. A. M. 


SEXI, a Phoenician settlement at Almuñecar on the 
coast of southern Spain in Baetica, at least as old as the 
eighth century n.c. Egyptian alabaster vessels wath 
the seals of the XXI Dynasty (870-847) from Tanais in 
Egypt have been found; also seventh-century proto- 
corinthian pottery. The later comuage depicts the tunny 
fish; sult-fish was a chief industry in Roman times. 

M Pellicer, Evcavaciones en el Cerra de S Cristobal (1962), 


Madruder Mittel. 1963, y H.; A. Vives, La Moneda hispamea (1920), 
ut 19 ft. H H S. 


SEXTIUS (1, PW 13), Titus, of obscure family, pes haps 
from Ostia, was a legatus of Cacsur’s in Gaul (53-50 B.C. ?) 
and perhaps also in the Civil War. In 44 he became gover- 
nor of Africa Nova (Numidia). After Mutina he was 
ordered by the Senate to send two of his legions back to 
Italy for the defence of the State and to transfer the third 
to Cornificius (q.v. 1), governor of Africa Vetus. Later he 
attacked Cornificius on behalf of the ‘Triumvits, defeated 
him (42), and ruled both provinces till 41, when on re- 
quest from L. Antonius he handed them over to Octavian's 
lieutenant C. Fuficius Fango. During the Perusine War 
he recovered them for Antony, and in 40 surrendcred 
them to Lepidus. His descendants, some of whom 
assumed the surname Africanus, held several consul- 
ships. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index; ‘1’. P. Wisernun, CQ 1964, 110 f 
G.W._R.; T.J C. 


SEXTIUS (2), Quintus, philosopher of the time of 
Augustus, founded a philosophical school which met 
with great success at first but did not last long. He 
claimed to be the founder of a native school of philo- 
suphy, but was in fact an eclectic, borrowing from 
Stoicism his ethical views, from Plato the theory that 
the soul is an incorporcal entity, and from the Pytha- 
goreans a belief in vegetarianism, See DIATRINE. He is 
probably identical with the botanical and medical writer 
Sextius Niger, whose work [epi days tarpucis was used by 
Pliny and Dioscorides. W. D. R. 


SEXTUS (1) of Chaeronea, nephew of Plutarch, 
Platonist, teacher of Marcus Aurelius and Varus. 


SEXTUS (2) EMPIRICUS, doctor of medicine and 
sceptical philosopher; date very uncertain, but probably 
between Galen and Diogenes Lacrtius, c. A.D. 200. Ile 
was a Greek (Math. 1. 246 -—use of tst person plural), not 
from Athens; he may have spent time in Rome. He was 
taught by one Herodotus (Diog. Laert. 9. 116), who was 
well known as a doctor in Rome. ‘The name Empiricus, 
which is mentioned by Diogenes (9. 117), puts him into 
the ‘empirical’ school of doctors. 

Three works survive: 

(1) TTuppdweroe brorummaes (— Outlines of Pyrrhonism) 
in three books, the first an outline of the case for philo- 
sophical scepticism, the last two a summary rejection 
of dogmatic philosophies, divided by subject-matter. 

(2) TIpes Aoyixovs A-B, ITpos dumxots A-B, and 
TIpòs }Oixovs (= Adversus Mathematicos VII-XI), a fuller 
critique of various philosophical systems. 

(3) pss paOnparixovs (— Adversus Mathematicos I-VI 
— Agamst the Professors 1-V1), divided As follows: 
Against I the Grammarians; IL the Rhetoriaians; III the 
Geometers: 1V the Arithmeticians; V the Astrologers; VI 
the Musicians. _ 

Although he used compilations rather than original 
sources, Sextus is a valuable source of information on 
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earlicr philosophy. He has a much better appreciation of 
an argument than the idiotic and scandalous Diogenes 
Laertius. In particular, he is one of the best sources for 
Stoic logic. Hs orginal contribution 1s small. 

Greck text, ed Mutschmann, rev. J. Mau and K. Janáček (Teubner 
1954- ), Gk. text and Eng. trans., ed. J. B. Dury (Loch Classical 
Library, 1933-40) N. MacColl, The Greek Sceptics, Pyrrho to Sextus 
(1869); M. Patrick, The Greek Scepncs (1929), V- Brochard, Les 
Sceptiques yrecs® (1923), W. Hentz, Studien zu Sextus Empiricus 
(1942); K. Janitek, Prologomena to Sextus Fainpiricus (Acta Univer- 
situate Palackianae Olomucensis 4, 1948); B. Mates, ‘Stoic Logic and 
the textolS E? AFPhil. 1949, 295 ft.; P. P. Tlalhe and O. Etheridge, 
Scepticism, Man and God (1904, sel. Eng. trans with notes) D J.F. 


SEXTUS (3), originator of a collection of gnomes, 
Zettov yvõpa, mentioned by Origen and translated 
mto Latin by Rufinus, who gave it the name of Anulus, 
The Syriac translation bears the title Dicta selecta sancti 
Aysti episcopi Romam, but Jerome argues against the 
authorship of Xystus (A.D. 256-8) and calls the author 
Sextus Pythagoreus. 'The original collection was prob- 
ably non-Christian and made in the second century A.D., 
but additions implying a Christian background were 
gradually made, though definite allusions to Christ or to 
Christian doctrine were avoided. 


Ed A. Elter (1891-2). 11. Chadwick, The Sentences of Seant Gang) 
V.D R. 


SHIPS. The shipping of the ancient Mediterrancan 
consisted of two main types of vessels—the slim, light- 
draught war-galley (see TRIREMF, QUINQUIREME) and the 
heavy, slow merchant ship. ‘I'he distinction between 
these, which accompanied the separation of merchant 
and pirate in the archaic Greek period, reflects the wide 
difference in functions: the merchant ship kept the sca 
night and day with heavy cargoes, in all but the worst 
weather; for the warship, considerations of seaworthiness 
were subordinate to efliciency and handiness in battle. 
Fleets of war, in consequence, often found blockades and 
long cruises dangerous. 

"The proportion of length to breadth, in the galley 
about 7:1, approximated to 4:1 for the transport. 
Merchant and war-vessels alike were constructed from 
wood, chiefly larch, cypress, and fir (Theophrastus, Fist. 
Pl. 5. 7). As today, a kecl was set upon ways in a dock- 
yard; to this shipwrights attached ribs, upon which the 
planking of the hull was naled. Strengthening cables 
seem to have taken the place of stringers parallel to the 
keel in some cases. The prow of the merchant vessel was 
simple, without ram or voluted prow-post; the stern- 
post, which curved back towards the prow, on cargo 
ships often resembled a goosc’s neck. While war-galleys 
were at most decked only on prow and stern, other craft 
were usually completely decked by 400 B.C. and had a 
cabin aft. In the stern were a ladder for use if the ship 
were beached, usually an anchor 1n addition to the prow- 
anchor, and the tutelary image of some god, from which 
the ship might take its name. ‘his name, or some 
indicative symbol, was often placed on the prow. The 
stecring-pear consisted of two large ruddecr-oars, one 
projecting on either side of the stern. 

Merchant craft, having a permanent mast, relied 
chicfly on sail, though long sweeps could be used. At 
first they had one mast, which bore a square sail, made 
from linen or sometimes from hides; later a small forward 
mast was added, and in the Roman Empire two or three 
main masts are sometimes found, with triangular sails 
above the main yard. Such aailing-vessels apparently 
made three to four knots in normal conditions (see 
NAVIGATION). 

With the spread of commerce merchant vessels 
ncreased in size. The unique Alexandreta of Hieron II 
could carry perhaps 1,600 tons, and the Alexandrian 
grain-ship Zsis, of the second century A.D., measured 
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roughly 180 by 45 feet, with a depth of 44 feet and a 
carrying capacity of 1,200 tons. These were exceptional; 
but by the Roman Empire the average navis oneraria 
rated perhaps at 50 tons. 

Acts xxvu-xxvin, Lucan, The Ship. E. Assmann, ‘Seewesen’ in 
A Haumeister's Denkmaler des klasstse Altertums (1888: numerour 
reproducuons); F. Miltner, PW, s.v. ‘Seewesen’, C Torr, Ancrent 
Ships (1894), J. S. Morison and R. J. Walliams, Greek Oared Ships, 
9oo—322 AC (1968); L. Casson, The Ancient Marmers (U.S.A. 1959); 
id ‘Harbour and River Boato of Ancient Rome’, JRS 1965, 31 ft. 

C. G.S 
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SIBYLLA. This word, of uncertain etymology, appears 
first in Heraclitus (ap. Plut. Pyth. Or. 6; Clem. Al. 
Strom. 1. 70. 3), and was early used as a proper name 
(c.g. Ar. Pax 1095, 1110). As a single prophetic female 
the Sibyl was variously localized, and legends of her 
wandcrings account for her presence at different spots, 
but as early as Heraclides Ponticus (Clem. Strom. 1. 108. 
3) she became pluralized, and thereafter we find two, 
three, four, five, six, or ten Sibyls, in different places 
and some bearing individual names, since the term 
Sibyl had now become generic. Varro's Res Drvinae (ap. 
Lact. Jast. 1. 6. 8-12) lists ten: t. Persian; 2. Libyan; 
3. Delphic; 4. Cimmenian (in Italy); 5. Erythraean; 
6, Samian; 7. Cumaean (named Amalthea, Ierophile, 
Demophile, or, m Verg. Aen. 6. 36, Deiphobe); 8. Hel- 
lespontic (at Marpessus near Troy); 9. Phrygian (ut 
Ancyra); 10. Tiburtine (named Albunea). Sibyls at 
Delos, Clarus, Colophon, Sardis, Dodona! and elsewhere 
(A. Bouché-Leclercg, Hist. de la divindnon n (1880), 
175, 183. Buchholz in Roscher, Lexikon 14. 796—803) are 
doubttul and perhaps to be identifed with\some of those 
in Varro's list. For a legend of the Cumaean Sibyl see 
APOLLO, § 6. 

The ecstatic character of Sibylline prophecy (cf. 
Heraclitus ap. Plut. loc. cit.) 1s described by Virgil, Aen. 
6. 77-102. ‘The content of such utterances was early 
reduced to written form, m Grech hexameter verses, the 
genuineness of which was often guaranteed by acrostics 
(Caie. Dro. 2. 112; Dion. Hal. 4. 62. 6). They were origin- 
ally, in the case of (ce Cumaean Sibyl (Varro ap. Serv. 
Aen. 3. 444), insermbed on palm-leaves. Collections of 
these verses were made for later consultation, and there 
is a famous story (Dion. Hal. 4. 62. 1-6; Pliny, JIN 13. 
88; Lact. Inst. 1. 6. 10-11, Serv. Alen. 6. 72, etc.) of the 
sale to 'Targuimus Priscus of one such collection which 
was put into the charge of a special priestly college (see 
QUINDECIMVIRE SACRIS FACIUNDIS), to be consulted only 
at the command of the Senate, in contrast to the unre- 
stricted consultation of Sibyls elsewhere. After these 
Sibylline Books had been destroyed in the burning of the 
Capitol in 83 K.C. a new collection was made from various 
sources to replace them. To the Jewish-Hellenistic 
culture and later to Christian influence are due many 
blatant forgeries, and fourteen somewhat miscellancous 
books of oracles are still extant (ed. by A. Rzach, 1891; 
J. GefIcken, 1902: annotated collection, with good intro- 
duction by A. Kurfess (‘'usculum, 1951)). The last known 
consultation of the books was in 363 (Amim. Mare. 23. 1. 
~), and the official collection was burned in the time of 
Stilicho (Rut. Namat. 2. 52). T'he influence of Jewish and 
Christian interpolations, however, combined with the 
prophecy of the Cumaean Sibyl in Virgil's Fourth Eelogue 
to give to all the Sibyls a position m Christian literature 
and art somewhat similar to that accorded the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. A. S. P. 


SICCA VENERIA, modern le Kef, a Roman town in 
Tunisia. Originally a Libyan community under Cartha- 
ginian rule, it became a colonia under Augustus (Colonia 
Iulia Veneria Cirta Nova Sicca). It was the centre of a 
cult of Venus, said to have been introduced from Eryx. 


SICCA VENERIA 


The town was the birthplace of Arnobius, and received 
substuntial fortifications in the Byzantine period. 


I. Teutsch, Das Stddtewesen in Nordafrika (1962), 6, 173 ft 
rt W. 


SICELS (Sicult). ‘Siccl’ appears to be a generic term 
applied by Greeks to the indigenous peoples they en- 
countered when founding their colonies on the east coast 
of Sicily towards the end of the eighth century n.c.; they 
were supposed to have arrived comparatively recently 
from the Italan mainland (Hellanicus, FGrif 1 F 79b; 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 22; Thuc. 6. 25), where their 
presence 1s traditionally attested in the south and perhaps 
linguistically also in Latum. Archacology has shown 
conclusively that the Pantalica-Cassibile-Finocchito 
culture of the Late Bronze—Early lron Age in eastern 
Sicily has affinities with the east Mediterranean and not 
with the Italian late Apennine Culture, as the sources 
would lead one to expect: this 1s in sharp contrast to the 
contemporary Ausonian culture of the Acolian Islands 
(see AEOLIAE INSULAE). P. Orsi in 1892 divided Sicilian 
prehistory into four post-Neolithic ‘Siculan’ periods, and 
christened as ‘Sicels’ all the people of eastern Sicily 
throughout the Early Bronze Ape Castelluccio and 
Middle Bronze Age 'VThapsos cultures: these two cultures 
arc, however, considerably carlier than the period sug- 
gested by the ancient sources for the Sicel incursion, and 
their affinitics are once more with the cast Mediter- 
ranean. See also SICILy. 

Dunbabin, Western Greeks, ] Bérard, La Colontvatian grecque’ 


(1957), L Dernabo Drea, Sicily before the Grreks4 (1467) 
D.W.R R. 


SICILY. Premisrory. Ancient writers distinguished 
three native peoples Sicani in west-central, Siceli in 
eastern, and [lyint in western Sicily. Thucydides (6. 2) 
attributes an Iberian origin to the Sicans, Italic to the 
Sicels, and Trojan to the Elymi. Archaeologically there 
iw ono differentiation of culture between cast and west 
corresponding to the Sicel-Sican distinction, but the 
Italic origin of immigrants to Sicily in the Late Bronze 
Age is confirmed by evidence from the lapar islands and 
north-eastern Sialy, showing phases of the ‘Apennine’ 
culture known as Ausoman. Surviving Sicel lmpuastie 
elements argue in the same direction. ln south-east 
Sicily the pre-Greek culture does not show clear Italic 
aflinities (see SICFI S). 

2. ‘THE GiwtkK SETTLEMENT. Despite ‘Thucydides’ 
account, the Phoenicians did not apparently settle in 
Sicily before the Greeks, and their colonization was 
lumited to Motya, Panormus, and Soloeis. The Elymi, 
whose principal centres were Segesta, Eryx, and Entella, 
became traditional allies of the Carthaginians. From c. 
735 B.C. (Thucydides? date-indications in 6. 3-5 form 
the chronological basis) there followed a prolonged period 
of Greek colonization (see COLONIZATION und under the 
various Greek cities). The natives were cjected from the 
colonized sites, or (as at Syracuse) reduced to dependent 
status; occasionally (as at Leontini) there was peaccful 
coexistence. Once established, the Greeks themselves 
and their civilization by degrees penetrated and trans- 
formed the native area; in some places (e.g. Morgantina) 
the process was quite rapid. By the Hellenistic period the 
island was a Siculo-Greek amalgam. The Grecks exploited 
the island's economic potentialities, and imported Corm- 
thian, Rhodian, and (later) Attic pottery illustrates the 
considerable trade with Greece. Markets in Africa, south 
Italv, and (after c. 500) Rome were also available. ‘Temple- 
building and rapid urbanization attest the wealth and 
culture of the archaic period; the first Sicilian coinage 
belongs to the second half of the sixth century. The 
Phoenicians acquiesced in the Greek settlement, but 
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defended their enclave against Pentathlus (e. 580) and 
Doricus (¢. 510). j 

3. EARLY 'TYRANNIIS. As in Greece, tyranny cmerged 
but the aristocracies were tenacious, while the threat, 
potential or actual, of Carthage and the Sals affected 
internal politics ; this in turn produced greater social 
instability. larly tyrannies ın Acragas and «lsewhere 
foreshadowed the despotism of Hippocrates (g.v. 1) of 
Gela, who was the first of the great classical tyrants in 
Sicily. His successor Gelon (q-v.) transteried his capital 
to Syracuse. A Carthaginian attempt, at the instance of 
some still independent Greek cities, to check Gelon and 
his ally Theron (q.v.) of Acragas met disaster at Hinmera 
(480). Under Gelon and Hicron (q v. 1) Sicchot-Greek 
culture reached its classical zenith. It penetrated the 
Phoenician colonies, and the Elymi became mereasmply 
Mellenized. After the deaths of Theron and Theron the 
tyrannies soon came to an end. The attempt of the Sicel 
leader Ducetius (q.v.) to organize a national movement 
proved abortive. 

4. Tue AcE or Dionysius. In the latter part of the 
fifth century the cities maintained their mutual mdepen- 
dence and were democratically governed. But demucracy 
did not strike roots in Sicily as in Greece, and external 
dangers demanded a more authoritarian organization. 
The Athenians twice intervened in the island (427-424 
and 415-413) on the basis of alliances with Leontini and 
Segesta, with hopes of ultunately controlling 1t; the first 
intervention did not succeed and the second (great) 
expedition ended in utter failure. Carthage now profited 
by the exhaustion of Syracuse to attempt the complete 
conquest of Sicily (409) Selimus and If{imera fell m 409, 
Acragas and Gela in 406/5. Inthe days of crisis Dionysius 
T succeeded in establishing himself as tyrant of Syracuse; 
the Carthaginians were repulsed, and Syracuse, which 
came to control all Sicily outside Carthage’s ‘aren’ in the 
far west, prospered; but the cost was tyranny and the loss 
of political freedom. Dionysius’ death (367) was followed, 
after a decade, by civil war; pettv tyrants established 
themselves in the various cities, and the Carthaginians 
agian intervencd. 

§. Tnr HELLENISTIC PERIOD. At this low ebb in their 
fortunes the Syracusans sent for Timolcon (q.v.), who 
deteated the Carthaginians and re-established settled 
government. His arrangements did not long survive his 
death (c. 336), and oligarchy prevailed. In 417 Agathocles 
seized the Syracusan tyranny and subjugated most of the 
island. When he died (289) fresh anarchy ensued, there 
were more local tvrants, Carthage again threatened, and 
the tvrant’s ex-mercenarics (Mamertini) curved out a 
dominion for themselves in Messana. City-state Sicily 
was in fact in dissolution, Pyrrhus (q.v.) of Epirus was 
called in, but despite quick successes produced no lasting 
effect. Hieron IT (q.v.) of Syracuse to sore extent halted 
the decline, but his defeat of the Mamertun brought 
on a Curthagimian occupation of Messana and was the 
occasion for Roman interference and the First Punic War 
(264-241), after which most of the island became a Roman 
province. Ilieron’s kingdom remained autonomous and 
prosperous until his death in 215, when Syracuse went 
over to Carthage. After the Roman capture of Syracuse 
(211) all Sicily was unified under the provincial govern- 
ment. 

6. Tue Roman Province, ‘The government consisted 
of a praetor (later proconsul or propraetor) with a 
quaestor in Syracuse and another in Lilybaeum. A pro- 
vincial Sicilian council had no real power. Messana and 
Tauromenmum, which had voluntarily accepted Rome's 
alliance, were distinguished as crvifales foederatae; a few 
other communities were liberae et immunes (e.g. Segesta, 
Panormus). Of the remainder some paid a tithe (crvztates 
decumanae) on a system established by Hieron IT; the 
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land of others became ager publicus, for which they paid 
rent in addition to the tithe (civitates censoriae). All had 
some locul autonomy, infringed by such governors as 
C. Verres (73-71) but gencrally respected, and issued 
small-denomimation coinage until the early Exnpire. Under 
the Republic wheat-growing, cardinal to Rome's food- 
supply, was fostered; large latifundia prew up as a result 
of big Roman purchases of real estate. “l'hese were worked 
by slaves whose conditions provoked the serious rebel- 
lions of 135-132 and 104-100 B.c, The north-east of the 
island also suffered in 36 when Octavian expelled Sex. 
Pompeuus, in whose occupation of Sicily he and Antony 
had acquiesced in 49. 

7. THe IMPERIAL Perion. The island continued to 
prosper under the Empire until the barbarian invasions, 
and Latin and Greek culture long coexisted. Caesar 
apparently granted the Sicilians Latin rights. Antony 
claimed he had intended to make them full citizens, but 
Octavian was less generous. As Augustus he gave Messana 
and a few other cities Roman citizenship, and he founded 
veteran-colonies at Catana, Panormus, Syracuse, ‘lauro- 
menium, Thermae, and ‘T'yndarts. The old administrative 
system was replaced by one of (a) tax-free Roman 
coloniae and municipia, (b) tax-free Latin municipia, 
(c) tax-paying Latin mumcipia. A fixed levy replaced 
the tithe. Latifundia, among thern large imperial estates, 
remained the prevalent agricultural pattern, especially as 
wheat-growing declined in importance. Yet village life, 
and therefore smallholdings, evidently flourished also, 
and in general the population ın no way declined, even 
though some of the old cities (e.g. Morgantina) had by 
then decayed. 

GENERAL J. Rérard, Bibl topogr. (1941), L Nernahd Brea, Mauser e 
monumenti della Sicilra ( 1958), l.. von Matt and P Griffo, Das antike 
Sietlen (1959); E. Mannı, ‘Recenti studi sulla Sicilia antica, Koudos 
1901, 216 fi ; M Il. Finley, Ast. of Sicily (1968). 

PREHISTORY L. Bernabdé Brea, Sraly before the Greeks (1957); 
ee William Taylour, A7ycenean pottery in Italy and adjacent areas 

1958) 

GREFK AND Roman Prions General histories of Greece and Rome; 
FE. A. Freeman, History of Steily (4 vols., 1890-4), B. Pace, Arte e 
csviltà della Suilia antica (4 vols. 1935- 49); Dunbabın, Western 
Greeks; A G Woadhead, The Greeks in the West (1902), A. Schenk, 
Graf von Stautlenberg, Trinakria (1963); J Boardman, The Greeks 
Overseas (1964), R van Compernolle, Etude de chronologie et d'his- 
toriographie sicihotis (1959), H. Wentker, Stzthen und Athen (1950); 
V. Sctamuzza in Frank, Econ. Survey ti. 

INSCRIPTIONS, 7G xiv, with supplementary material in SEG; CIL 
X, pars i. 


Coins G F IW, Coins of Ancient Sicily (1999), G E Rtzzo, 
Monete greche dellu Sicilia (1946). .M.; A.G W. 


SICINIUS (PW 9), Gnarus, a witty orator, as tribune 
76 a.C. tried unsuccessfully to restore the powers of the 
tribunate. E. B. 


SICULUS FLACCUS, gromaticus (q.v.), of unknown 


date; author of a treatise on categories of land-tenure in 


Italy. 


SICYON, Corinth’s western neighbour, stood in a rich 
plain 2 miles from the sea, The archaic town lay at the 
foot of a large triangular plateau which was the acropolis. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes transplanted ıt to the acropolis. 
The remains of this town include the theatre, stadium, 
agora with fountains and portico, and large Roman 
buildings. 

Sicyon was founded from Argos, and owed Argos 
religious and originally also political duties. These were 
set uside by the tyranny which, begun by Orthagoras c. 
660 n.C., and favouring the non-Dorian elements, lasted 
over 100 years. Jts greatest power was attained undcr 
Cleisthenes, who led the forces which destroyed Crisa 
in the first Sacred War (c. 580), and also had relations 
further west. He celebrated his daughter’s wedding with 
fabulous magnificence (Idt. 6. 126). Sparta put down the 
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tyranny and Sicyon became her faithful ally. In the third 
century its chief citizen, Aratus, gave it an important 
position in the Achacun Confederacy. Sicyon was a 
famous centre of art. In the archaic period it was a home 
of painting and pottery (Pliny, HN 35. 151-2), but the 
attribution of the ‘Protocorinthain’ vases to Sicyon is 
now discredited (H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, 1931, 35 f1.). 
In the fourth century ıt possessed the leading school of 
painters and aaa the sculptor Lysippus. 


P-K, GL ım. 1. 158 ff ; C. EL. Skalet, Ancient nian (U.S.A 1928); 
A. Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants (1956), 57 — T. 7. D. 


SIDE (2187), city and harbour on the coast of Pam- 
phylia. Founded, according to Eusebius, in 1405 D.C., It 
remained a barbarian city tll resettled by colonists from 
Aeolian Cyme, probably in the seventh or sixth century. 
Arrian says, quoting the Sidetans themselves, that the 
colonists at once forgot their Greek and began to speak 
an unknown barbaric tongue. ‘his story is illustrated by 
the peculiar script and dialect on coins and inscriptions 
of the city down to about 300 n.c. This has not yet been 
interpreted. T'he Sidctans were on bad terms with their 
neighbours of Aspendus, and were called by Stratonicus 
the most rascally of mankind. Side submitted quietly to 
Alexander, and in 190 R.C. was the scene of an indecisive 
naval battle between Antiochus [If and the Rhodians, 
who were supporting Rome. In the second and first 
centuries Side was deeply implicated in the Cuilician 
piracy, affording the pirates both a dockyard and a 
market for their prisoners. Under the early Empire the 
city was very rich and influential, but in the later third 
and fourth centuries became impoverished, Jargely owing 
to the inroads of the Isaunans. The ruins: at Selimiye, 
or Eski Antalya, are extensive and were ex¢avated from 
1947 to 1966 by the ‘Turks. Best preserved are the 
Hellenistic walls and the Roman theatre. 


Arif Mufit Mansel, Die Ruinen von Side (1964). Gr Th. 


SIDICINI, Oscan-speaking neighbours of the Aurunci 
(q.v.) immediately north of Campania (q.v.). By threaten- 
ing their chief town, ‘t'eanum, the Samnites precipitated 
the First Samnite War (343 H.C.) (see SAMNIUM). “The 
Sidicini came under Roman domination, probably during 
the Second Samnite War, but remained technically 
independent until the Social War. ‘They were rapidly 
romanized thereafter. E. T, 8. 


SIDON, a city on the coast of Phoenicia, was ruled under 
Persia by a native dynasty which had close commercial 
relations with Athens and was already hellenized, as the 
sarcophagi of the kings show. The dynasty was confirmed 
by Alexander but suppressed in the early third century 
(the last known king was the Ptolemaic admiral Philocles), 
and Sidon became a republic, ruled by Suffetes. From 
Antiochus TV’s reign it issued municipal comage, still 
mostly inscribed in Phoenician In 111 p.c. it gained its 
freedom, which was recognized by Pompey. It received 
from Augustus a great accession of territory up to Mount 
Hermon (see ITURAKA). Under Elagabalus it became a 
Roman colony. Sidon was a great commercial city and 
also possessed two important industries, purple-dycing 
and glass-blowing; the latter art was discovered in the 
first century B.C. at Sidon, and the names of many 
Sidonian glass-blowers of the early Principate are known, 
chiefly from signatures on extant pieces. A. H. M. J. 


SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS (Gars Sorrius APoL- 
LINARIS SIDONIUS), a Gallo-Roman of noble family, was 
born at Lugdunum (Lyon) about A.D. 430. He married 
Papıanilla, daughter of Avitus, and through her acquired 
the estate of Avitacum in Auvergne. Avitus was pros 
claimed emperor, July 455. Sidonius accompanied him 
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to Rome, and there recited in his honour, 1 Jan. 456, a 
panegyric in verse (Carm. 7), which was rewarded with 
a statue in Trajan's Forum. Avitus was soon dethroned. 
Sidonius then joined an insurrection with headquarters 
at Lyon, but was finally reconciled to Mayorian, the new 
Emperor, and delivered at Lyon (458) a panegyric on 
him (ibid. 5). In 459 or 460 he held some government 
post at Rome. After Majyorian’s fall (461) he spent some 
years in his native country. In 467 he led a Gallo-Roman 
deputation to the Emperor Anthemius at Rome. On 1 
Jan. 468 he recited his third and last panegyric (ibid. 2), 
after which he became praefectus urbi. ile returned to 
Gaul ın 469 and accepted the bishopric of Auvergne with 
seat at Clermont-Ferrand. Although ill-equipped for 
ecclesiastical office, he discharged his sacred duties with 
earnestness and success; above all, he upheld his people 
in resisting the Goths. In 475 Rome, to his dismay, ceded 
Auvergne to Euric. Sidonius was subjected to a mild 
imprisonment in the fortress of Liviana, near Carcas- 
sonne, Released in 476, he was ultimately allowed to 
resume his bishopric. The usual date for his death, 479, 
is probably a little too early. He was canonized. 

Works. (1) Carmina: (a) 1-8, the three long pane- 
gyrics (in reversed chronological order) together with 
prefaces and dedications; (b) 9- 24, professedly youthful 
poems, ranging from 4 to 512 lines, practically all ad- 
dressed to, or concerned with, friends. (2) Epistulae, nine 
books, addressed to many friends and relations. Books 
1—2 belong to the period before his episcopate. Some 
letters were specially written for the collecuon, the 
others were carefully revised. Both poems and letters 
throw important hght on the fifth century. They show 
Sidonius as a genial and sympathetic man, a loyal friend 
and ardent patriot, but also as a rather narrow-minded 
aristocrat and literary pedant. Ilis originality was limited, 
but he had a keen eye for external details. His language 1s 
absurdly sulted and obscure, with all manner of rhetorical 
tricks exaggerated ad nauseam. He had only a superficial 
knowledge of Greek, and his acquaintance with philo- 
sophy did not go beyond the scanty equipment provided 
in the schools. The Younger Pliny was his model for his 
letters, Claudian for his panegyrics. 


Text. Ed. Luctjobann (1887; ‘Life’ hy Mommacen); Mohr (1895); 
with nates, Savaro (Paris, 1609); Sirmond (Paris, 1652); W. B. 
Anderson, with trans) and notes (bibliog ), 2 vols (1936 and 1965); 
A Loyen, Budé ed 1 (1960) O M. Dalton, free transl of Letters (2 
vols , 1915); C. E. Stevens, Sidon. Apoll and His Age (libliog , 1933); 
A. Loyen, Sidane Apollinatre et lUesprit précieux en Craule aux 
dermiers yours de l'empire (1943), and ‘Recherches historiques sur les 
panegvriques de Sidoine Apollinare’, Bibl. de l'École des hautes 
Etudes (1942), with bibhog. W.L.A;,F.) ER. 


SIEGECRAFT, GREEK. The art of taking fortified 
citadels or cities may be divided into three periods in 
Greek military history. 

I. Bronze AGE ‘ro PERSIAN Wars. The scanty evidence 
(e.g. Hom. Jl 12; Paus. 10. 37. 7-8: Crisa c. 600) 
suggests that Greek siegecraft was in a backwater into 
which ideas occasionally filtered from the main stream 
of development further cast (see Y. Yadin, The Art of 
Warfare in Biblical Lands, 1963). Alyattes took Old 
Smyrna c. 600 (BSA 1958/9, 1 {7.), Persian siegecraft 
overwhelmed several Cypriot and Ionian cities, 497—493, 
most Athenians abandoned their city ın 480 because 
it could not withstand a Persian siege; but the fortifica- 
tions in question would probably have sufficed to resist 
Greek besicgcrs. 

II. TRANSITION, PERSIAN Wars To Puivip II. Apart 
from surprise or treachery, besicgers relied mainly on 
blockade, normally involving circumvallation. Samos 
surrendered to Pericles after nine months (440; Thuc. 1. 
115 ff.); little Potidaea resisted Athenian siege for three 
years (432-430). Such blockades were expensive: Samos 
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cost Athens 1,400 talents, Potidaca 2,000. But some be- 
siegers were beginning to appreciate the value of machines 
and storming. Pericles possibly used engines at Samos 
(Diod. 12. 28); Plataea finally tell to blockade, though 
the Peloponnesians employed mound (yaa), battering- 
ram (xpiós), and fire (429-427; Thuc. 2 75 {f.—a show- 
piece). Comparatively simple defences could withstand 
this Jimited siege-technique, and Pericles based his 
strategy on the then valid assumption that the Athens- 
Peiracus fortress was impregnable. Shortage of archers 
and slingers, to cover assaults and keep casualties down, 
partly uccounts for Greek weakness. About 400, the 
invention of artillery (q.v.) gave the Greeks powerful 
means of providing eflective covering ‘fire’: later artillery 
could smash battlements and even help destroy walls. 
Thus, Dionysius I successfully attacked Motya with a 
mole, six-story mobile siege-towers, rams, and gastra- 
phetai (397; Diod. 14. 49 ft.). Philip II's siege-train pro- 
foundly impressed the Greeks, though his eighty-cuhit 
towers and urrow-shooting catapults failed at Perinthus 
(340; Diod. 16. 74 f.); sicgecraft had almost reached 
maturity. 

Jil. ALEXANDER AND AFTFR. Philip II founded the 
Macedonian engineering school; Alexander reaped the 
benefit. Confident ın the capacity of his engineers 
(Diades, Charias, Poscidonis) and his more powerful 
artillery, he displayed fully developed siege-technigue mn 
taking Miılctus, Halicarnassus, ‘l'yre, Gaza. His sicge- 
train played a vital part ın the conquest of Persia. Deme- 
trius’ sieges of Salamis (Diod. 20. 48) and Rhodes (Diod. 
20. 85-8; 93-7) provide illuminating evidence for 
Hellenistic siegecraft. Siege-devices included mining, 
stoas (heavily umbered galleries), attillery, Aelepolets 
(giant siege-towers carrying catapults and sometimes 
drawbridzes, é¢mBd8pac), mechanical scaling ladders 
(capBvca), various mobile sheds, xeAavar—yworpides (for 
ditch-filling), opuxrpides (for digging saps), xpioddpot 
(ram-carrying). Of course, cities rapidly learned to con- 
struct elaborate defences—better walls, numerous cham- 
bered towers, ditch-systems, outworks. "hey deployed 
defensive artillery, so that sieges often included artillery- 
ducls (e.g. Rhodes). A well-fortified and equipped city 
could resist a vigorous ITellenistic assault, but few could 
afford the expense. Hencc, after Alexander, besiegers 
generally had the whip hand, e.g. the intcresting attack 
of Philip V on Echinus (210; Polyb. g. 41). About 200, 
Philon Mechanicus, whose poliorcetic manuul excellently 
describes Hellenistic methods of defence and attack, ob- 
serves significuntly: ‘Walls are easily taken by stone- 
throwing artillery and stoas.’ 

Aeneas Tacticus, Poliarkettka , Athenaeus and Biton in C, Wescher, 
Poliorcetuque des Grecs (1867); Philon Mechanicus v, ed R. Schoene 
(1893). E Schramm in J Kromayer and G. Veith, Heerwesen und 


Kriegfuhrung der Griechen und Rëümer (1928), ch. 5; E. W. Marsden, 
Greck and Roman Artillery (1969). E. W. M. 


SIEGECRAFT, ROMAN. Early Roman besiegers 
employed blockade (obsidio) with methodical citcumvalla- 
tion, exploited surprise, and sometimes, especially after 
weakening the besieged by obsidio, chuched matters by 
assault (oppugnatio), using the shield-tortoise (testuda), 
ladders (scalae), and possibly mound (agger) and primi- 
tive ram (artes). Vei, blockaded 405-396 B.C., fell to 
assault by mine (cumtculus), Livy 5. 15 ff. 

From the third century n.c., the Romans assimilated 
the machinery and techniques of Hellenistic sicgecraft 
(see SIEGECRAFT, GREFK), but continued to use claborate 
field-works, thus effectively combining obsidio and oppug- 
natio. The sieges of Syracuse by Marcellus (213-211 B.C. 
Livy 24. 32 ff.; Polyb. 8. 3 f.), the Peiraeus by Sulla 
(87-86 n.c. App. Mith. 30 f1.), and of Avaricum, Alesia, 
and Massilia by Caesar are particularly instructive. 
Equipment included large and small bolt-shooting 
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artillery (catapultae, scorpiones), stone-throwers (bulltstae) 
mobile towers (turres ambulatortue — helepolets), nvechani- 
cal ladders (sambucae), movable siege-sheds (e.g. ram- 
carrying tortoise, testudo artetaria — yeXwvy Kpoddpos; 
for sapping, the musculus = yeAdvy diopuxrtpis; light 
mantlets, vinece - duneda), protective galleries (porticus 
=< Stuas, sometimes formed by a line of vineae), mobile 
screens (pluter), wuall-borer (terebra = tpvmavov), hooks 
and crowbars for dislodging masonry (falces murales, 
vectes), The Roman catapult fragments found at Am- 
puras and Vitruvius’ descriptions (ro. 10 tl.) show that 
Roman engines corresponded closely to Greek artillery 
(q.v.). The same ıs true of other sicge-muchinery (Vitr. 
10. 13 ff.). ‘Thus the quality of equipment was good, but 
its quantity, dependent on the initiative of imdividual 
commanders (cf. Scipio’s efforts to acquire artillery for 
siege of Utica, 204 B.C., Livy 29. 35. 8), tended to be 
inadequate. 

Every imperial legion had over fifty catapulltae (one 
illustrated on C. Vedennius Moderatus’ tombstone, ILS 
2034) and ballistae, a workshop (sce JRS 1961, 158 fF. for 
fubrica at Inchtuthil), and artificers. Thus commanders 
—and engineers like ‘lrajan’s Apollodorus (q.v. 7) -- 
possessed, or could manufacture, any machine of Hellen- 
istic type necessary for a vigorous siege—whcether of a 
hill-fort (see R. E. M. Wheeler, Maiden Castle (1943), 
61 fË.) or of sophisticated defences like Jotapata (besieged 
by Vespasian, Joseph. BF 3. 166 ft.), Jerusalem (‘Titus’ 
sicge, id. 5. 263 ff.), and Masada (id. 7.276 f1.; JRS 1962, 
142 ff.). 

By the fourth century a.D., artulery comprised the 
one-armed stone-throwing onager—miuinly defensive— 
powerful arrow-shooting ballistae (first indicated on 
Trajan’s Column), and small non-torsion arrow-shooting 
arcuballistae. Au mianus’ accounts (e.g. 24. 4; Maoza- 
malcha) show that Roman sicgecraft was still not to be 
despised. 

Vegetius, De re militari iv. FT S Jones, Companion to Roman 


History (1912), 215 tf ; J. Kromayer and G Veith, fdeerwesen und 


Kriegfuhrung der Griechen und Romer (11 28), 373 1., 442 fl, 600 fF; 


E. W. Marsden, Greek and Roman .traulfery (1969). L. W.M 


SIGILLARIA. The custom of making presents of little 
pottery figures at the Saturnalia (q-v.) was so firmly 
fixed at Rome that there was a regular market for them, 
where apparently other trifling wares were also sold 
(Auson. Cent. Nupt. 206. 7 Peiper). It was usual to give 
dependants money for this fair (c.g. Suet. Claud. 5). ‘Vhe 
origin of the custom is not known; the date of the fair was, 
In imperial times, the last of the seven days which the 
Saturnalia then lasted (Macrob. Sat, 1. 10. 24). H.J.R. 


SIGNA MILITARIA. ‘Lhe earliest standard of the 
Roman army was the signum of the maniple. Its primitive 
form was a hand on the top of a pole, which later was 
replaced by a spearhead decorated with phalerae, coronae, 
and zodiac emblems, When the cohort superseded the 
maniple as the tactical unit, the snum of the leading 
maniple in each cohort became the chief standard of the 
cohort. The century had no separate signum. 

In the pre-Marian army there were also five leyionary 
standards, which were placed for safety in battle between 
the first two lines. In substitution for these Marius pave 
each legion an aquila of silver or silver gilt with coronae as 
its sole decoration. ‘The aquila was the numen legionis; its 
loss sometimes entailed the disbandment of the legion. 

Under the Principate the legion retained its aquila and 
signa, and to these were added imagines, standards con- 
taining medallions with the portraits of the reigning and 
deified Emperors. Vexilla, traditionally the standards of 
the cavalry, were employed in the legions to mark detach- 
ments (vexillationes), and, in the first century, the corps of 
veterans serving sub vexillo. 
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In cohorts of auxilia the infantry had signa, the mounted 
men vexilla: in the alae there was a regimental standard 
carried by the vexillarius alae, and the turmae had signa 
in addition. Jmagines came to be carried by all units, 
including the numeri, except the Praetorian Guard, who 
had only signa and vexilla. 

In the Late Empire the traditional standards, with the 
exception of the wnayimes, were retained, and two new 
ones added, the draco and the labarum. The former was 
probably barbarian in orgin and adopted from the 
Dacians, the latter was not so much a military standard 
as the symbol of triumphant Christianity. See also 
VEXILLUM ; STANDARDS, CULT OF. 


A von Domaszewski, Die Fahnen vm romschen Heere (1885); 
Parker, Roman Legwns, 340 ff, Kromnayer-Veith, Heerwesen und 
Aniegfuhrung der Griechen und Romer (1928); M. Mann y Pena, 
Instituciones militares romanas (1950), 475 ff 

H. M. D. P.; G. R. W. 


SIGNIA, modern Segni, strongly placed at the north- 
east angle of the Volscian Mountains in Latium (q.v.). 
A Latın colony here (495 B.C.) helped contain the Volsci. 
Sulla defeated the Manans near by (Battle of Sacriportus, 
82 B.c.). Ancient ruins include spectacular polygonal 
walls, corbelled gate (Porta Saracena), temple in squared 
masonry, large open-air reservoir. 

G Lugh, T.a technica edilizia romana (1057), 121 ÍT. E. T. S. 
SILA, name given to the forests and mountains in the 
‘toe’ of Italy. Rome annexed much of this rdgion after the 
Pyrrhic War and exploited its pitch and sl\ip’s timbers. 

E T S. 


\ 

SILANION (4th c. 5.c.), sculptor, of Athens, dated by 
Pliny 328 nc. Selected works: 1. ‘Theseus, in Athens. 
2. Dying locasta, bronze with admixture of silver in the 
face. 3. Sappho, in Syracuse, later in Rome. 4. Corinna 
(M. Bieber, Sculpt. Hellenist. Age, figs. 120-2, cf. Lustrum 
1961, 19). 5. Plato, erected in the Academy by Mithri- 
dates the Persian; after 487 (foundation of Academy). 
The origmal of survi.ing Plato busts (Winter, KB 317. 
2), which difler too much to justify further attribution to 
Silanion. 6. The sculptor Apollodorus (noted mainly for 
his irritable temper). ‘Nec hominem ex acre fecit sed 
iracundiam’ (Pliny, HN 34. 81). 7. The boxer Satyrus, 
at Olympia, after 327. 8. Signature from Miletus, about 
328 p.c. Silanion wrote Praecepta symmetriarum, is 
pupil Zeuxiades made a statue of Hyperides, who died 
322. 


Overbeck, 1350-614; E Schmidt, JDAI 1912, 219, 1934, 180; 
R. Boehringer, Platon, Bildmsse und Nachweise (1935), Lappold, 
Griech. Plastik, 274. T. B. 1. W. 


SILANUS, (1) Decimus Junius (PH 163), husband of 
Servilia (q.v.), as consul designate (63 .C.) proposed the 
‘extreme penalty’ for the Catilinarians and, after Caesar's 
speech, explained he had meant imprisonment. As consul, 
with Murena (q.v.), he passed the lex Licinia Junta on 
promulgation. Cassius (q.v. 6) and Lepidus (q.v. 3) were 
his sons-in-law. E B. 


Many Juni Silani were prominent in the Early Empire, 
though lacking outstanding individual contribution. Some 
may he listed: 

(2) M. Junius (PW 172) Silanus (cos. 25 n.c.), of varied 
political allegiance. In 44 Bc. he supported his brother- 
in-law Lepidus, went over to Antony at Mutina (43), fell 
out of favour with the triumvirs, fled to Sextus Pompeius 
(39), served under Antony in Grecce (44-32), but before 
Actium went over to Octavian, who Jater raised him to 
the patriciate (30) and held the consulship with him 
in 25. (For the suggestion that the consul of 25 should 
be differentiated from the legate of 43, see Broughton, 
MRR, Suppl. 32.) 
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(3) M. Junius (PW 175) Silanus Torquatus (consul 
A.D. 19, for the whole year), grandson of no. 2. He was 
responsible, with his colleague Norbanus, for the lex 
Juma Norbana (see LATINI TUNIANI). He was proconsul of 
Africa (36-9?). He married Aemilia Lepida, a great- 
granddaughter of Augustus, and all his five children 
(nos. 4-7 below) suffered from being descendants of 
Augustus. 

(4) M. Junius (PW 176) Silanus (consul a.p. 46, for 
the whole year), son of no. 3. Born in A.D. 14, a great- 
great-grandson of Augustus, he was proconsul of Asia in 
54- Although he lacked ambition (the Emperor Gaius 
called him a ‘golden sheep’, pecus aurea), Agrippina 
thought that his Augustan connexion might jeopardize 
the succession of her son Nero and that Silanus might be 
tempted to avenge the death of his brother (no. 6) for 
which she was responsible. He was put to death. 

(5) D. Junius (PW 183) Silanus 'l'orquatus (cos. A.D. 
53), son of no. 3, was forced by Nero to commit suicide 
(64) because he was alleged to have boasted of his descent 
from Augustus. 

(6) L. Junius (PW 180) Silanus Torquatus (practor 
A.D. 48), son of no. 3, was betrothed to Octavia, daughter 
of the Emperor Claudius. He went with Claudius to 
Britun and received from him the ornamenta trrumphaha. 
‘Through the intrigues of Agrippina he was expelled from 
the Senate (allegedly for mcest with his sister, no. 7 
below) and was deprived of his practorship. He com- 
mitted sutcide on the day that Claudius marned Agrip- 
pina (49). 

(7) Junia (PH? 198) Calvina, daughter of no. 3, ‘festivis- 
sma ommum pucllarum’, married a son of L. Vitellrus 
(q-v. 2) who as censor (A.D. 48) accused her of incest (see 
no. 6 above) in order to help Agrippina. She was banished 
(49), but was recalled by Nero after Agrippina’s death; 
she survived tll late in Vespasian’s reign. 

(8) L. Junius (PW 184) Silanus Torquatus was a son of 
the consul of 46 (no. 4) and a nephew of Junia Lepida, the 
consul’s sister. She had married the jurist Cassius (q.v. 
8). Silanus was brought up in their home. In 65 Nero 
accused him of treason and of incest with his aunt 
Lepida. Tle was exiled, but was murdered betore he 
could leave Italy (ct. L. Petersen Fist, 1g66, 328 fi.) 

(9) C. Junius (PW 158) Silanus represents a collateral 
branch of the family. lis three sons (nos. 10-12) were 
prominent. 

(10) C. Junius (PH 159) (cos. A.D. 10), son of no. y, was 
proconsul of Asia (20/1), and mover of the senatus- 
consultum Stlamianum, dealing with the torture of slaves. 
Accused of maiestas, he was exiled (22). 

(11) M. Junius (PW 174) Silanus (cos. suff. A.D. 15), son 
of no. 9, had considerable influence with ‘Tiberius and 
the Senate. In 33 his daughter Junia Claudia married 
Gaus (Cahgula), who killed Silanus in 38 (Dio wrongly 
calls him the ‘golden sheep’, see no, 4). 

(12) D. Junius (PW 164) Silanus. When his affair with 
the Younger Julia (q.v. 3), the granddaughter of Augus- 
tus, became known, he voluntarily went into exile (a.D. 8). 
Thanks to the influence of his brother (no. 11), Tiberius 
allowed him to return (a.p. 20), but not to hold office. 

(13) C. Appius Jumus (PW 155) Silanus (cos. A.D. 28). 
His parentage is uncertain: he is not likely to have been 
the son of either no. 9 or ro. He was acquitted on a charge 
of maiestas (32) and was governor of Hispania ‘larracon- 
ensis (40/1). He enjoyed the friendship of the Emperor 
Claudius who married him to Domitia Lepida, mother 
of Claudius’ wife Messallina (41). Having refused the 
advances of Messallina, Silanus was accused by her and 
Narcissus of treason and executed (42). H. H. S. 


SILENUS, probably of Kale Acte in Sicily (GrH 175), 
accompanied Hannibal to Italy and composed a history 
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of his campaigns for a Greek public; it served as a source 
for Polybius and for Coehus Antipater, whom Lavy used 
considerably in the third decade. How objective this work 
was is uncertain; but it contained digressions in the 
Hellenistic fashion and a romantic element exemplified 
by the story of [Tannibal’s dream before he crossed the 
Ebro (Cic. Div. 1. 48 9). Silenus also wrote at least four 
books of Sicelica. F. W. W. 


SILTUS (1, PW 4), Gatus, grandson of P. Sihus Nerva 
(cos. 20 B.C.), consul-desipnate for A.D. 48 and described 
as ‘1uuentutis Romanae pulcherrimus’ (Tac. Ann. 11 12), 
attracted the puilty passion of Messalina and was involved 
ina liaison, perhaps in a plot to displace Claudius. The 
lovers openly celebrated a marriage while the Finperor 
was absent at Ostia. The umperial freedmen, in alarm, 
took counsel together and compelled Claudius to act. 
Sıhus and his paramour were put to death (48). R.S. 


SILIUS (2, PW 17) ITALICUS (an inscription gives his 
full namne, Trneaius Carius Asconius Stuius ITALICUS: 
see CR 1935, 216 f.). His birthplace is uncertain, perhaps 
Patavium (CR 1936, 56ff.), but not Itahca in Spam, 
He died ¢. A.D. 101 aged 75, from voluntary starvation 
to shorten an incurable ailment (Pliny, £p. 3. 7). this 
fines his birth in 26. As a pleader he won fame, and was 
consul in 68; he supported Vitellius for the succession 
(Vac. Hist. 3. 65), and later, about 77, gained high praise 
tor his administrauion of Asia. Thereafter, he enjoyed an 
elegant retirement amongst numerous triends in Rome 
und Campania; a connoisseur of books, pictures, and 
statuary, he owned many country-houses, including one 
of Cicero’s, for whom he showed great reverence, as for 
Virgil, whose tomb in Naples he repaired. From Martial's 
flattering references to him after 88 ıt seems that his 
poctic interest began only late in life. He was acquainted 
with Epictetus (Arr. Epict. Diss. 3. 8.7) and was as Stoic 
in his outlook as he was m his death. 

Works Punca, the longest Latin poem, an historical 
epic m 12,200 verses on the Second Punic War. The 
seventeen books begin with Hannibal's oath and, except 
for digressions on Regulus and Anna, proceed in regular 
order of cvents to Scipio's triumph after Zama. ‘The 
pocm was planned by 88, but probably only books 1-6 
appeared unde: Domitian (L. Bickel, RA. Aus. 1911, 505); 
as I4. 686 dates from the close of Nerva’s Principate, 
hasty workmanship would explain the infenority of the 
final books. Since he wrote ‘maiore cura quam Ingenio’ 
(Pliny, Ep. 3. 7. 5), sources should be traceable for his 
facts; though owing most to Livy’s ‘Third Decad, he ts 
not a mere free versifier of Livy. On geography Varro is 
his chief source, along with Hyginus; his ethnography 
rests ultimately on Posidonius. His poetry owes most to 
the Aeneid, but adaptations occur from Lucan’s and the 
other epics. Despite his clinging toa mythological scheme 
and the outworn epic machinery, Silius has some vitality. 
Lis learning, displayed ın endless epithets and catalogues, 
is tiresome; he has too many rhetorical speeches; his 
language is not really poctic, and accounts of battles are 
confused and gruesome; but the versification 1s not 
monotonous; his similes are clear and lifelike; and short 
passages show good narrative skill or straightforward 
description. Scipio fails as hero, and Hannibal comes 
nearer the part. 

‘tiuxts A Drakenborch (Utrecht, 1717); G. A Ruperu (Gdt- 
tingen, 1795-8); L.. Hauer (Teubner, t890-2). 

"TRANSLATION With text, ] D. Duf? (Locb, 193). i 

Souncns. A Klotz, RA. Mus. 19931 11; J Nicol, The Historical 


and Geographical Sources used by Stl. Ital (19306); B. Rehm, 7 ‘hilol. 
Suppl. xxiv. 2. 97 ff. D.J. 


SILK. The mulberry silkworm (bombyx mori), the 
cocoons of which are unwound to produce true silk, was 
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not bred in the Mediterranean world before the sixth 
century A.D., and the secret of unwinding cocoons also 
appeurs to have remained confined to China. But true 
silk (ojpes, serica vestis) was imported into western Asia, 
as cloth (which was sometimes undone and rewoven) or as 
yarn or raw silk (zérafa), probably by the fifth century 
B.C. and perhaps earlier (cf. Hdt. 1. 135, Mò) és). 
From Alexander’s time onwards it spread further west, 
until in the Early Roman Empire 1, and its costliness, 
could become a favourite target of moralists. Kor some 
time ‘silk’ garments were only half silk (subserica, 
tramoserica), with linen warp or weft, and even so they 
were by law confined to women. Pure silk materiul 
(holosernnca vestis), Which 1s said to have been worth its 
weight in gold, is not mentioned before the early third 
century A.D., when Elagabalus was the first to wear it. 
Meanwhile, however, wild or tussore silk, derived from 
the spinning of material scraped from the cocoons of 
other species, had been known as Coa vestis (from its 
manufacture on the island of Cos) or bombycina vestis. 
(Coa vestis was probably a dark suk derived from saturnia 
pyri, bombycina a hghter silk from pachypasa otus.) The 
Coan industry, first mentioned by Aristotle (HA 5. 19. 
6; cf. Pliny, HN 11.76) but probably older, 1s not referred 
to after Pliny, and may have succumbed to the competi- 
tion of imports of true silk. 


H. Bliimner, Terhnologre der Gewerbe und Kunste i? (1912), 201 fi ; 
Forbes, Stud. And Technol. iv! so t¥., J. 1) Maller, The Space Trade 
of the Roman Empire (1909), see index. L. A. M. 


SILURES, a tribe in south-cast Wales, an offshoot of the 
Iron Age B culture with C influences. Under Caratacus, 
they gave trouble to the Roman armies, but were finally 
subdued by Frontinus (a.b. 74-8), who planted a legion- 
ary fortress at Isca (Caerleon). A Roman town in the 
plain (Venta Silurum, Cuerwent) replaced their hill forts. 


Collingwood—Myres, Roman Britain, o4 fl, 110 ff; V. E. Nash- 
Wilhams, The Roman Frontier im Wales (1954), 1 fl., Frere, J» itannia, 
gz ff., 81 ff. C. E. S. 


SILVA, like dàn, could mean raw material, and, perhaps 
with a suggestion of its Ciceronian sense of a forest-like 
abundance, was extended as a literary title to work of 
varied content (cf. Suetonius’ Pratum). Quinulian (Inst. 
10, 3. 17) explains it as a rapid draft, and this applies to 
Statius’ Silvae, which are occasional poems hastily com- 
posed. Ben Jonson’s definition, ‘the Ancients call’d that 
kind of body Sylva, or “Yà, ın which there were workes 
of divers nature, and matter congested’, indicates why 
it remained an appropriate title for miscellaneous verses 
into the Renaissance, e.g. Mantuanus’ ‘subitaria carmina’ 
(Bologna, 1502) or Politian’s ‘Sylvac’. J. W. D. 


SILVANUS, the Roman god of uncultivated land 
beyond the boundaries of the tillage. Ile was thus 
uncanny and dangerous, see PILUMNUS. His personality 
also seems to have been very vague, for, Siluanus being 
merely an adjective, he has no name, unless, with Wissowa 
(RK 213), we suppose that the substantive Faunus 
(q.v.) is to be supplied. Clearly it would he well to 
propitiate him when making inroads into his domain, so 
it is quite understandable that ‘every estate has three 
Silvani’ (Gromatici, 302. 14 J.achmann), one for the 
boundary, one domesticus, possessioni consecratus (watching 
over the farmhouse itself ?), and one for the herdsmen; 
of course a late and somewhat fossilized form of the 
worship, which itself dated from times when such land 
represented the felling of trees and other interferences 
with the wild country. Silvanus thus bears a kind of 
resemblance to Greek satyrs and Sileni, and is freely 
identified with them and with Pan (Wissowa, ibid. 215), 
also with foreign, especially barbarian, gods somehow 
connected with untilled land, or supposed to be, regard- 
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Jess of their relative importance. Silvanus also occurs 
as a title of Mars (q.v.; Cato, Agr. 83), unless Marti 
Siluano is archaic asyndeton for Marti et Siluano. 

H. J. R. 


SILVER. Though known in remote antiquity, silver 
was for long a rarer and more valuable metal than gold, 
which could be easily obtained from alluvial deposits by 
simple washing, whereas silver had to be extracted by 
regular mining processes. ‘I‘he Phoenicians are said to 
have been the first to bring silver into general use; several 
of the silver objects mentioned in Homer have Sidonian 
associations. The main sources for classical Greece were 
Bactriana, Colchis, Lydia, Mt. Pangaeus in Thrace, and 
Laurium, which provided abundant supplies for Athens 
down to 413 B.C. In the western Mediterranean Spain 
was the most prolific source of supply, with Sardinia, 
Gaul, and Britain as minor sources. The conquests of 
Spain and Asia made silver plentiful at Rome, where it 
had previously been rare. 

Silver was worked with a hammer into plates which 
were soldered or riveted together and then decorated 
with repoussé work (€uzao71«7), stamping, chasing, and 
engraving. Vases might be hammered or cast from a 
mould and were often adorned with reliefs (emblemata), 
let into the body of the vessel or crustae soldered upon 
the surface. For coins molten dumps were struck be- 
tween dies. To provide colour contrast silver objects 
were often gilded with gold leaf or, in the ROman period, 
with the help of a mercury amalgam. Niello, a black 
metallic sulphide used as inlay, was employed in the 
Bronze Age, and from the Hellenistic period on. 

Less popular than gold for jewellery, silver was 
especially used for valuable and luxurious specimens of 
objects for which bronze was the common material. It 
was extensively used for statuettes, but rarely for larger 
sculpture ; for the domestic furniture of wealthy Romans; 
and, above all, for services of dinner-plate, Many of these 
services (ministeria) have been preserved, examples being 
the Treasures of Hileéesherm (qg.v.) in Berlin, and of 
Boscoreale in Paris, both of the Early Empire; and the 
Esquiline and Mildenhall Treasures in London, of the 
Late Empire. They include flat dishes for eating (lances), 
flat or hemispherical bowls for drinking (calices, seyphi), 
jugs (urceolr), saucepans (trulli), buckets for fruit (sttulae), 
spoons (cochlearta), pepper-castors(ptperatoria), ete. Cups 
were the special subjects of artists of whom Pliny gives a 
list dating from the fourth and third centuries n.c.; he 
remarks that while no names of goldsmiths have been 
preserved, the silversmiths (argentanit) are numerous. 


Pliny, HN bk. 33. 11 B. Walters, Catalogue of Silver Plate in the 
British Museum (1921); Forbes, Stud. Anc Technol vin, ch. O, 
R. Higgins, Greek and Roman Jewellery (19601), D Strong, Greek and 
Roman Gold and Siver Plate (1966). F.N. P.;J B 


SILVIUS, son of Acneas (q.v.) and Lavinia, father of 
Silvius Aeneas and ancestor of the Alban royal house of 
Sılvı (Verg. Aen. 6. 760-7; Livy 1. 3). A legend due 
to the name, but unknown to Virgil, told that Javinia, 
fearing the jealousy of Ascanius, fled to the woods and 
there gave birth to her son (Dion. IIal. 1. 70). C. B. 


SIMMIAS (1) (or Simias) of Thebes, a member of the 
inner circle of Socrates’ friends, one of those who were 
prepared to put up money to secure his escape from 
prison, and who were with him on the day of his death. 
Ie had previously associated with the Pythagorean Philo- 
laus, but the theory which he defends in the Phaedo 1s 
almost certainly not Pythagorean, involving as it does a 
denial of the soul’s immortality. In the Phaedrus Plato 
praises highly his philosophical ability, Diogenes Laertius 
ascribes to him twenty-three dialogues (not extant), but 
it is doubtful whether this ascription is sound. W. D. R. 


SIMMIAS 


SIMMIAS (2) of Rhodes, poet and grammarian, lived 
in Rhodes (Strabo 364, 655) about 300 B.C., wrote three 
books of yA@oou and tour of toujpata (Suda s.v. Lypias). 
Of the first Athenaeus gives a few quotations(327 ©, 472 ¢, 
479 £, 677 c) about the meanings ot words. The poems 
vary in character. Fragments survive of a hexamettic epic 
on Apollo (fr. 1 Powell), and others called Gorgo and 
Mijves (frs. 6-8), and of lyrical poems (frs. 13-17). There 
are also three complete Technopaezma called Wings (fr. 
24), Axe (fr. 25) and gy (fr. 26) and epigrams (frs. 18-22) 
which are in the epideictic manner of the time. His style 
shows affinities to the Coan circle of "heocritus, and 
though he calls himself Awpia dydav, he does not write 
in any single dialect. 


TrxT. Dichl, Anth Lyr. Graec. i. 257-75, Powell, Coll Alex. 
10 


20 
Criticism: H. Fränkel, De Simua Rhodia (1915). C.M B. 


SIMON of Athens, a shoemaker, was according to a late 
tradition a friend ot Socrates, who used to visit him in 
his workshop and discuss philosophical questions with 
him. He plays a considerable part in the (late) Socra- 
ticae epistulae, und Diogenes Lacrtius says he was the 
first to write reminiscences ol Socrates in dialogue form. 
But he is never mentioned by Plato or Xenophon, and 
his very existence us a real personage is not quite certuin, 

W. D.R., 


SIMONIDES (c. 550 -468 n.c.), lyric and clegiac poet, 
born at lulis ın Ceos (fr. 147 D), the son of Leoprepes. 
In the last years of the sixth century he wrote Epi- 
nician Odes for Glaucus of Carystus (fr. 509 P, Paus. 
6. 10. 1) and Eualeidas of Eretria (fr. 518 P). He was 
the guest of Ilipparchus at Athens ([P1.] Hipparch. 
228 c), and to this pernod may have belonged some of 
his fifty-six victories in dithyrambic compctitions (fr. 79 
D). A couplet honouring the murderers of Hipparchus, 
though attributed to him (tr. 76 D), is not necessarily by 
him, while his epitaph on Jlippias’ daughter, Archedice, 
shows his affection for the family (fr. 85 D). About 514 
he went to Thessaly, where he was the guest of the 
Scopads, and celebrated their chariot victories (Theoc. 
16. 42-7). [le was miraculously preserved when their 
house fell and destroyed them (Callim. fr. 71, Cic. De Or. 
2. 86. 353). Hie larnented them ina Dirge (schol. ‘Theoc. 
16. 36). To the same penod belong his dirge on Antiochus 
the son of Echecratidas (ibid 44), but the only substantial 
fragment from this time ts his lines to Scopas on the 
nature of virtue (Ír. 542 P) in which he seeks to substitute 
a good conscience as the right test for a good man instead 
of all-round excellence. Lle was back in Athens in 490, 
when his epitaph on the fallen of Marathon was preferred 
to that of Aeschylus (kat. Aesch. 4). In the wars of 
480-47y he ruse to great prominence and wrote a com- 
memoaiative hymn for the Spartans who fell at Thermo- 
pylae (fr. 531 P), a hymn of thanksgiving for the victory 
of Artemisium (trs. 532-5 P), and epitaphs for the fallen, 
including his own friend Megistias (fr. 83 D) and the 
Spartans who died with Leonidas (fr. 92 D). At this time 
he was a friend of Themistocles (Plut. Them. 5, Cic. 
Fin. 2. 32. 104), in whose interest he carried on a verbal 
warfare with Timocreon (frs. 169-70 D, Diog. Laert. 2. 
25, 40). About 476 n.c. he went to Syracuse as the guest 
of Hieron, with whom various stories connect him (PI. 
Ep. 2. 311a, Ath. 656d, Ael. VH 9g. 1), and made peace 
between him and Theron (Timaeus ap. schol. Pind, Ol. 
2. 29). Ile died in 468 (Marm, Par. 73) and was buried 
at Acragas (Callim. fr. 71). He was said to be ugly (Plut. 
Them. 5), fond of money (Ar. Pax 698, Callim. fr. 77), 
and the inventor of a technique for remembering (Cic. 
De Or. 2. 357). His work falls into the following classes: 
(1) Hymns, of which very little survives, except frs. 
531-5 P. (2) Scolia and Encomia, including his poem to 
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Scopas (fr. §42 P) and his quatrain on the four best things 
(Scol. Att. 7). (3) Diges, for which he was extremely 
renowned (Quint. Just. 10. 1. 64), notably frs. 520-31 P. 
The famous lines on Danae (fr. 543 P) do not necessarily 
come from a Dirge. (4) Epimiaans, witten for many 
patrons, including Astylus of Croton (h 506 P), Crus of 
Acgina (fr. 507 P), Xenocrates of Acragas (tr. 513 P), 
Anaxilas,of Rhegium ({1. 515 P). Inthese he seems to have 
been much more playful than Pindar. (5) Elegies, tis. 
62-6, 84, 99, 128, 130 D, including both poems on public 
events such as the battle of Plataea and short, sympotic 
poems. (6) Inseriptional epigrams tor dedications and 
cpitaphs. The authenticity of these is very doubtful in 
many cases, us they were probably not collected tll the 
tourth century and would not have the author's name on 
the stone. ‘Ihe most likely to be genuine are frs. 79, R3, 
45, 91 D; see EPIGRAM, GREEK, § 2. (7). Since many apo- 
phthegms are attributed to him, a collection of such may 
have existed. He was adnured tor his chore ot words 
(Dion. Ha. n. 205. 7, De Imt.), his sweetness (Cie Nat. 
D. 1, 22), his harmonious style (Dion. Hal. Comp. 23). 


Text. Page, Poet, Mel Gr. 238-323; tor elemiacy, Diehl, Anth. 
Lyr Graec n 84-108, 

CHILGISM, U. von Wiamowitz-Moeliendorf, Sappho und Simo- 
nides (1913), 137 ft C.M Bowra, (Creek Lyric Poctyy? (1901), yoR 1; 
A. Vlauvette, Les Epigrammes de Simomde, M., Boas, De F pig am- 
malis Srmomdcts (1905) C M. l. 


SIMPLICIUS (Ziuràixos), sixth century A.D., Aris- 
totelian commentator. Born in Cilicia, he studied at 
Alexandria and Athens and subsequently made his home 
in the latter city save for a short period of exile in Persia 
(A.D. 531-3). His learned and sober commentaries on the 
De Caelo, Categories, Physics, and De Amma (Comm. m 
Arist. Graeca, vols. 7 ~11) contun much valuable material, 
including many fragments of pre-Socratic philosophers. 
Also extant are a commentary on the Manual of Epictetus 
(ed. J. Schweighiauser, 1800) and a work on Quadratures 
(ed. F, Rudio, 1907). L R D. 


SIMYLUS, (1) Greek didactic x:ambographer, of whom 
a few fragments survive, of the third or second, or even 
of the first, century B.c. Probably not identical with a 
comic poet of the same name (CAF u. 444). 

(2) Greek author of an elegy or epigram on JVarpeia, 
perhaps slightly eather than the Augustan age. Anth. 
Lyr. Graec. n. 248. 

Meineke, FCG, praef xm f; J E. Sandys, Firstory of Classical 


Scholarship (1903), 1. 56, J] W. H. Atkin, Literary CGriiasm an 
Antiquity (1924),1 179, PW mA 1,21041. J.D D. 


SIN. T'he various words which may be translated by 
‘sin’ and the ideas which they represent fall into two 
classes, a lower and a higher. In the former the act 1s 
one which brings about undesirable relations between 
the agent and his supernatural environment; it may be 
the breach of a taboo, disobedience to the command of 
a supernatural being, departure from the recognized 
standard of conduct (de/a, fas) of his community. It 
need not be what we should regard as immoral; it does 
not necessanly connote any evil intention, or any inten- 
tion at all, on the agent's part; it often 1s not individual 
in itsel(, very often not individual in its consequences. 
Indeed, the fact that its consequences are supposed to 
extend far beyond the sinner 1s the main reason for 
general objection to it. In the latter the act is itself 
considered wrong, offending a deity or deities because 
the god or gods are supposed to be rightcous and inter- 
ested in human morality. The history of Greek thought 
in this respect ıs a progress from the lower to the higher 
conception. Rome seems of herself to have made but 
small advance in this direction till enlightened by Greek 
theology. 

Of the former stage, in Greece, Ilesiod furnishes a good 
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example (cf. SUPERSTITION). IJe forbids, with equal 
earnestness and apparently equal assuredness that divine 
vengeance will follow transgression, on the one hand 
a number of acts of which any moral code would dis- 
approve, such as the ill-treatment of orphans and of 
one’s own parents (Op. 330 fl.), and on the other purely 
ritual offences such as omitting to wash the hands before 
pouring Iibation (ibid. 724 ff.; full list in R. Pettazzon, 
La confesstone det peccati m (1936), 174 f1.). This 1s in 
a poem which repeatedly and emphatically insists on the 
justice of Zeus. In some archaic rites, such as that of the 
Samothracian gods, confession of offences was a pre- 
liminary to initiation; 1t docs not appear that anything 
more was needed, the confession being simply a proccss 
of getting rid of the state of sinfulness and so leaving 
the candidate ritually pure; Pcttazzoni, op. cit. 163 ff., 
cf.1. 60 #.; Harv. Theol. Rev. 1937, 1 ff., the last giving 
other examples of confession in ancient ritual, especially 
oriental cults. 

For Rome, a similar state of things can be detected 
for early tumes. It is significant that the word scelus, 
perhaps the nearest classical equivalent of ‘sin’, can also, 
in Plautus and other Republican authors, mean ‘ill- 
luck’, such as would naturally come mechanically from 
the violation of some taboo. A legend, the more signifi- 
cant because 1t is probably pure invention and therefore 
shows fairly early ideas of what is proper in such matters, 
represents grave consequences befalling as the result of a 
wholly accidental vitrum, or shortcoming, in the celebra- 
tion of games to Jupiter (Lavy 2. 36). The XIT Tables 
show at Jeast the beginnings of a movement towards a 
more enlightened view, for they make provision for 
lenient treatment of a merely accidental homicide (Cic. 
Top. 64). 

Greece, as early as Ilomer and more articulately and 
thoroughly in later authors down to about the end of 
the fiith century B.C., develops a theory which strongly 
stresses the moral aspect. Sin is the result of oBps or 
overweening disregard of the rights of others; ‘Theognis 
in a famous passage declares this due to xopos, satiety, 
in other words too much prosperity, but adds ‘when 
wealth attends a base man’ (Theog. 153, cf. Solon, fr. 3. 
g Dichl), while Aeschylus (Agy. 751 ff.) emphatically 
denies that prosperity of itself has any such result 
(contrast Hdt. 1. 32. 6—9). In any case, this ùfpis results 
in ary, a state of blindness to both moral and prudential 
considerations, in which ‘the evil appears good’ (Soph. 
Ant. 622, see Jebb ad loc.), and this brings about utter 
rum, These sins appear m no case to be mere ritual 
offences, but serious wrongdoings. It was further held 
that punishment might not overtake the actual sinner, 
but either his descendants (as Solon, fr. 1. 29 ff. Diehl) 
or those somehow associated with him (Hes. op. cit. 240; 
cf. e.g. lor, Carm. 3. 2. 29 £.), despite their innocence. 
This problem seems to have exercised Aeschylus 
greatly, for several of his plays deal with the proble:n 
of the hereditary cursc, as the surviving trilogy and that 
of which the Seven against Thebes remains. His solution 
would appear to be that the children of the sinful 
inherit a certain tendency to sin, but are nevertheless 
free agents who may return to better ways. 

Some of the more mystical religious systems, notably 
Orphism (q.v.), occupied themselves with the relations 
between sin and suffering, and seem to have found a 
solution in the theory that sins committed in one hfe 
may be atoned for in another, see especially Pind. Ol. 
2. 56 ff. (probably Pythagorean). Orphism seems actually 
to have had a kind of dogma of original sin (Pind. fr. 127 
Bowra, see Rose in Greek Poetry and Life (1936), 79 ff.). 

Further examination of this and kindred problems 
was mostly Icft to the philosophic schools (it is worth 

noting that one of the Christian words for sin, ayzaprtia, 
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may derive from a Stoic technicality, see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Glaube der Hellenen 11 (1932), 120). Many 
of the later, orientalizing cults claborately developed the 
idea of punishrnent for sin after death, which in Homer 
hardly exists, save for the penalties inflicted on a few 
who had directly and personally offended the gods (Od. 
11. 576 fT.), but expanded under philosophico-religious 
influences (Orphic-Pythagorean ?) into such schemes of 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise as arc found in Verg. Aen. 
6 and became extremely minute and particular in later 
documents (sec A, Dieterich, Nekyia?, 1913). 

Lii:naTurF. Resides the works mentioned in the text, see a good 
summary by A W. Mair in Hasungs, ERE xi. 545 ff , cf. J. S. Reid, 


ihid 569 fl., and on the philosophical aspects A. W. II Adkins, 
Merit and Responsibility (1900). li J.R. 


SINGARA, a city in northern Mesopotamia situated 
on the southern slope of the range of the same name 
(modern Jebel Sınjar). Captured by ‘l'rajan and again in 
Verus’ campaign, it became part of the Roman eastern 
lames defences and was an important militury base in 
the frontier province created by Septimius Severus. 
Under Severus Alexander ıt became a colonia, but 1t was 
captured by the Persian Sapor II 1n 460 and in 363 was 
ceded to Persia by Jovian. ‘The Romans made skilful use 
of the Singara hills in the organization of their Meso- 
potamian Jones. Singara’s importance in this was due to 
its position on the central Mesopotamian trade route 
that came into bemg in the Parthian period ‘(see HATRA). 


yuce de Rome 


EW G. 


R. Camat, Sya 1927, 57 ft; A Pordebard, La 
dans le Desert de Syrie (1944), ch 6 \ 


SINIS, a brigand who lived on the E we Corinth. 
IIe made all comers contend with him at holding down 
a pine-tree, which, when they could no longer hold it, 
flung them into the air and so killed them (so Apollod. 4. 
218 and others, sce for details Worner in Roscher, s.v.), 
or, more intelligibly, ticd them to two such trees which 
were then let go and tore therm asunder (so Diod, Sic. 4. 
59. 3 and others). lence he was surnamed Pityocamptes 
({Iitvoxapmrys), 1.e. pine-bender. Theseus (q.v.), on his 
way to Athens, killed hin in the same manner, Plut. Thes. 
8, who adds that Peripune (//epryourn), Sinis’? daughtet, 
became the concubine first of ‘Theseus and later ot 
Deioneus son of Eurytus of Oechalia. H. J. R. 


SINNIUS CAPITO, scholar of the Augustan age whose 
Epistulae (containing grammatical discussions), Liber de 
syllabis, and Libri spectaculorum are mentioned by later 
writers, 


Schanz—Hosius, § 353, Funmoli, Gramm. Rom Frag 458-66. 


SINON, a pretended deserter from the Greek forces at 
Troy, who told the Trojans a long and false tale of the 
building of the Trojan Horse (Verg. Aen. 2. 57-194) and 
after it had been taken within the walls released the 
Greck soldiers inside it and joined in the sack of the 
city. The story is derived from the epic cycle and ts 
treated by several extant writers. 

O. Immisch in Roscher, Lex. tv. 915 ff.; A C. Pearson, Fragments 


of Sophocles n (1917), 181 ff.; R. G. Austin, Verg. Aen. 2 ad loc 
A.S P. 


SINOPE, a town situated almost at the midpoint of the 
south shore of the Euxine on an easily defended pen- 
insula with two good haıibours about its buse, and near 
the place where the crossing to the Crimea is shortest. 
The promontory is well watered and fertile (Strabo 
speaks of market-gardens), the tunny catch was famous, 
and the mountains noted for their timber and cabinet 
woods. Founded by Miletus probably in the late seventh 
century (traditionally founded before 756 B.c., destroyed 
by the Cimmerians and refounded before 600), it early 
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commanded the maritime trade of much of both coasts 
of the Pontic region and established many colonies along 
the coast, some of which were tributary to it in Xeno- 
phon’'s time. In spite of mountain barriers it drew trade 
from the interior, notably in Sinopic earth (cinnabar). 
About 437 tt was freed from a tyrant by Pericles and 
received Athenian settlers. lt was attacked and occupied 
briefly by the Persian satrap Datames (c. 375). "he town 
probably maintained its freedom under Alexander and 
his immediate successors, and with the assistance of 
Rhodes repulsed Mithridates IH of Pontus in 220, but 
was finally occupied by Pharnaces | in 183 and soon 
became the Pontic capital. In the ‘Third Mithridatic War 
it was captured und constituted a free town by Lucullus. 
It was occupied and suftered severely at the hands of 
Pharnaces IT (q.v.), but Caesar repaired its losses by 
settling a Roman colony with the title of Coloma Tulia 
Felix Sinope. In the turd century it possessed Jus 
Ltalicum. An abundant coinage attests its prosperity both 
in the early and the imperial periods, and the appearance 
of men of Sinope all about the Euxine, the Acgean, at 
Athens, and at Rhodes attests the wide commercial con- 
nexions of the cily. Its vigorous hellenism is shown by 
the names of Diogenes the Cynic, Diphilus the comic poct 
and other men of letters. Strabo describes it as a city 
with fine buildings, market-place, porticoes, gymnasium, 
and fortifications. 


Strabo 12. 546. D M Robinson, Ancrent Smope (1000); C Roe- 
buch, Joman Trade and Colomeation (1959), 76l, and mdex, 
Mayne, Rom. Rule alsia Alin 183 ti, and maden. T.R S B. 


SIPONTUM (‘Sepontum’ Rav Cosm.; 'Sopontum’ Tab. 
Peut.) lay at the northern end of the Gulf of Mantredonta 
in northern Apula where the coastal dunes mect the 
limestone outcrops of the Gatpano peninsula. Its site 
is marked by the Norman church of S. Maria di Siponto, 
a mule south-west of Manfredonia. Its role as the port of 
Arpı (q.v.) made it important in the republican period 
and it was a Stage on the Adriatic coastal road. The town 
was quadrilateral in shape and was enclosed by a massive 
wall of free-standing Inmestone blocks reminiscent of 
the wall circurt at Paestum. 


CIL ıx bst. GI. J. 


SIRENS, sca-songstresses, whose appearance is not 
described in Homer. In the Odyssey (12. 39, 184) the 
Sirens live on an island near Scyllaand Charybdis. Sailors 
charmed by their song land and perish; the meadow ts 
full of decaying corpses. But Odysseus following the 
advice of Circe passes safely. Similarly Orpheus saves 
the Argonauts by competing with them (Ap. Rhod. 4. 893; 
Apollod. 1 9. 25). In other stories the Sirens must die if 
a mortal can resist their song (Hyg. Fab. 141). The escape 
of Odysseus and of Orpheus and their defeat by the 
Muses (q.v.) lead to their death. The Sirens are omniscient 
and have the power to quict the winds (with their song? 
Hes. fr. 69 Rzach). They are sometimes called daughters 
of Earth (J. Pollard, .17.Irch. 1949, 357); they sing the 
strains of Hades (Soph. fr. 861 Pearson), and they live in 
llades (PL. Cra. 403 d). Sirens accompany the dead on 
their vovage to the lower world and crown tombs, from 
very early times. ‘Ihis leads some authorities to assume 
that they were originally birds inhabited by souls of the 
dead. A poetical interpretation makes these funcreal 
Sirens gricve for the dead with mournful songs just as 
they mour for Persephone (Dositheus 8 in ITlyg. Fab. ed. 
Rose; Eur. Hel. 167 £.). When definite geographical 
locations began to be attached to Homeric geography, it 
was held that Sirens ranged along the coast of south 
Italy, where they were worshipped by the seataring 
population (Strabo 1, 22) in Naples (C. G. Pugliese, PP 
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1952, 420), Sorrentum, and Sicily. They probably figured 
in Timacus (q.v. 2). 

In art Sirens arc represented as half women and half 
birds, though male bearded Sirens preponderate among 
the earher examples. They are frequently attached to 
bronze cauldrons (O. Muscarella, Hesp. 1962, 317). Not 
all are associated with music. Some apparently represent 
omens, famuliars of deities, or unworldly powers (E. 
Kunze, MD AMA) 1932, 135). The rapacious monsters 
of the archaic period are ennobled in classical art to 
mournful, beautiful beings; im Hellenistic art and litera- 
ture they are representative of music almost as much as 
Muses (E. Buschor, Die Mausen des Jenseits (1944); J. 
Pollard, CR 1952, 60) and are said to be daughters of a 
Muse (Ap Rhod. 4. 890). Occasionally they are given an 
erotic character (Attic comedy). 

For a possible connexion between Lcpyy and Leipios 
cf. K. Latte, Festschrift der Göttinger Akademe 1951. 

Weicker in Roscher’s Leateon sy ‘Suenen', IH Payne, Necro- 
corintma (1931), 139, E. Haspels, Attie DBlack-figurid Lehvthor (Parts 
1930), 150, K. Marót, Die Antatce der griechischen Literatur (1900), 


J. Pollard, Seers, Shrines and Sirens (1065), G Weanwe)l and A. 
Waugh, Sea Enchantress (1905). GM ALL JRE PL 


SIRIS, seventh-century Greek colony on the Gulf of 
‘Tarentum (q.v.) (modern Nora Siri: the R., Siris [Simo] 
has buried any ancient remains) An allegedly lonan, but 
possibly Achaean foundation, Siris occupied the site ot 
earher ‘Trojan and Chonse settlements and itself dis- 
appeared ın the sixth century, destroyed by Sybaris and 
Metapontum (qq v.). Heraclea (q.v. 1) replaced it (432 
B.C.). E. T. 5. 


SIRMIUM, a city on the Savus in Pannonia (Inferior), 
was probably orginally the oppidum of the Amantini 
(Pliny, HN 3. 148). It was occupied by the Romans 
probably during the Bellum Pannomcum of 12 9 R.C., and 
became an important Roiman military base im the first 
century A.D. (Cass. Dio 55. 29). A coloma was established 
there under Vespasian., In the Later Empire it was often 
the residence of Emperors and high ofhetals, due largely 
to its importance as a road-yunction in the Danube area. 
lt possessed an imperial arms factory (Not. Dien. [occ.] 9. 
18), was a fleet station (loc. cit. 32, so), and the site of an 
imperil mint which flourished 320 6, 351 65 (gold, 
silver, and copper) and 379 and possibly 394 6(gold only). 
Large numbers of laws were issucd at Sirmium from 
Diocletian onwards. 


A Mocsy, Die Hevolkcrung von Pannonien brs zu den Markoman- 
nenkriegen (Budapest, 1959), 70t On the comae cf. Matungly- 
Sydenham, RIC vu 4623 x. 150 f, R A G Carson et al, Late 
Roman Bronze Coinage, §24-404 (1900), 70. J.J. W. 


SISCIA, called also Segesta (from the island between 
the rivers Savus and Colapis on which it stood, Pliny, 
HN 3. 148, cf. App. II. 10. 22 f.), was a city in Pannonia 
(Superior). Probably tuken by Roman commanders 1n 
119 B.C. (App. Zll. 10), ıt was captured by Octavian in 35 
B.C. and a garrison established there. During the early 
first century A.D. at mav have been the station of Legio 
IX Hispana (cf. the possible military building inseripuon 
of ‘Tiberius CIL m. 10849). Under Vespasian a coloma 
was settled there, which later acquired the title Septimia 
from Severus. Siscia functioned as an imperial mint (e. 
A.D. 260-385). lts natural strength was increased by the 
construction of a canal across the confluence of the rivers 
under Tiberius (Cass. Dio 49. 37. 3), and it served both 
as a fleet station (Not. Diyn. occ. 32. 56) and probably a 
customs post (CIL iii. 10821, 13408). 

Coinage. A. Alfoldi, Siseia (19031), and Numizmatikai Kozlany 
(1927-8). Topography. G. Veith, Die Feldsuge des C. Titus Caesar 


Orraviontus in Illyrien (1914), 51 ft, ct. tig 7. Colona A. Mocry, Die 
Bevalkerung von Pannonsen bis zu den Markomannenkriegen (Budapest, 


1959), 25 £. 


SISENNA 


SISENNA, Lucius Cornetius (PW 374), the historian, 
praetor in 78 B.C., defended Verres (70), and was legate 
to Pompey ın 67, dying ın Crete. His Historiae, in at least 
twelve books (scarcely the twenty-three of fr. 132), aftera 
rcference to Roman origins treated the Social War and 
Sullan Civil War, certainly from go to 82, probably to 
Sulla’s death; ıt may have continued the work of Sem- 
pronius Asellio (q.v.). The composition was literary, not 
chronological, the style vivid and striking, on the model 
of Cleitarchus (Cic. Leg. 1. 2. 7). This Hellenistic in- 
fluence appears in his translation of Aristides’ Milesiaca, 
associating him with Petronius and Apuleius. His 
historical authority, however, was recognized by Sallust 
and Varro. He is not the Plautine commentator of this 


Peter, HRRel_ 1? ccexxxiv, 276; A. Schneider, De Sis hist. reliquus 
(182), Hadian, Stud Gr Rom. Hist. 212 tħ., and Athenaeum 1964, 
422 ÍT ; R. Syme, Sallust (1964), 48. A. H. McD. 


SISYPHUS, in mythology, son of Aeolus (q-v. 2). 
In Od. 11. 593 ff. he is one of those tormented in Hades, 
having eternally to roll a rock up a hill, from the top of 
which it always rolls down again. In // 6. 154-5 he lives 
in Ephyre in the Argolid and 1s grandfather of Bellero- 
phon (q.v.), and ‘most crafty of men’. "The reason for his 
damnation 1s not stated in Homer; others, as Eustathius 
and the schol. on Homer, Il.cc. (cf. Rose, Handb. Gk. 
Myth. 270, 294, and notes), connect it with his offence 
against Zeus in telling Asopus where the god had taken 
his daughter Acgina. For the associated folktale of how 
Sisyphus befooled Death and Hades see ‘THANATLOS. 
Being clearly the familiar trickster of popular tales, he 1s 
naturally brought into association with Autolvcus (q.v. 1); 
thus, Polyacnus (Strat. 6. 52, cf. Ilyg. Fab. 201) says 
Autolycus used to steal his cattle, but Sisyphus stopped 
him by attaching to their hooves lead tablets with the 
words ‘stolen by Autolycus’, whereby he tracked then. 
He is also father of Odysseus m post- lomeric accounts, 
cf. ANTICLEA. Flis name is a not infrequent nickname for 
cunning persons (sce Wilisch m Roscher's Lex. iv. 964. 
22 ft.). A more serious side of hus character ts reflected in 
his shrine, the Sisypheion, on the Acrocorinthus (Strabo 
8. 6. 21) and his grave on the Isthmus (Paus. 2. 2. 2). 

II J.R. 


SITALCES, son of Teres, king of the Odrysae of Thrace 
(q.v.). Sitalces continued the policy of Jus father, and 
under him the Odrysian kingdom took shape, until it 
covered a larger area than the whole of central Greece, 
extending from the Danube on the north to the Aegean 
on the south, and the Euxine on the east, a kingdom more 
powerful and better equipped than the Macedonian. In 
431 BC. through the agency of Nymphodorus (q.v.) of 
Abdera, Athenian proaenos in Thrace, whose sister was 
married to Sitalces, the Athenians approached Sitalces to 
obtain his help in controlling Perdiccas(q.v. 2) of Macedon 
and the towns of Thrace (Thuc. 2. 29). In the follow- 
ing year (430) the Spartans tried in vain (Thuc. 2. 67) 
to persuade Sitalces to abandon his alliance with Athens 
and to send an army to relieve Potidaea, which was being 
besieged by the Athenians. In 429 B.C. Sitalces marched 
against Perdiccas and the Chaleidians, taking with him 
Amyntas, son of Philip, brother of Perdiccas, whom he 
intended to put on the throne of Macedonia. Sitalces 
overran Chalcidice (q.v.) and Bottiaea, but, after a cam- 
paign of thirty days, he returned to his own country 
having achieved nothing. In taking this action he seems 
to have acted on the advice of his nephew, Seuthes, who 
later married Perdiccas’ daughter, Stratonice. In 424 
B.c. Sitalces organized an expedition against the Triballi, 
which ended in disaster and his death (Thuc. 4. 101). 
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Thuc. 2. 29, 95-101. A. Hoeck, ‘Das Odryaenreich in Thrakien’, 
Hermes 1891, 76 f1.; S. Casson, Macedoma, Thrace and as (1926). 
. M. R. C. 


SITOPHYLAKES (a:rodvAaxes) were Athenian officials 
appointed annually by lot to supervise the sale of corn 
and prevent overcharging for barley-meal and bread. 
There were originally five for the city of Athens and five 
for Peiraeus, but later the numbers were increased to 
twenty and fifteen respectively. 


Lysis 22; Arist. Ath. Pol. 51. 4. D. M. M. 


SITTIUS (PW 3), Pustius, of Nuccria, a wealthy eques 
and friend of Cicero and of Sulla (q.v. 2), with business 
mterests in Spain and Mauretania. Going to Spain in 
64 R.C., when in debt and suspected of Catilinarian 
symputhies, he proceeded to Maurctania to restore his 
fortunes as a mercenary leader. Attacking Juba (q.v. 1) 
in support of Caesar (46), he defeated the Pompeian 
remnants after Thapsus and was rewarded by Caesar with 
a principality centred on Cirta (q.v.), which he settled 
chiefly with his mercenaries and perhaps with other 
(mostly Campanian) families. He was assassinated by a 
native chieftain in 44, but his Sitttant long retained a 
distinct identity. I. B. 


SKYTALE, a secret method of communication used 
by Spartan magıstracıes during wartime, especially be- 
tween ephors and king or general. Each of 'them had a 
stick of equal size, so that a message written on a strip of 
leather wound round the stick of the sendek, and then 
detached, became illegible until the strip was rewound on 
the stick of the recipient. The skytale 15 described by 
Plut. Lys. 19, and Gell. 17. 9. V E. 


SLAVERY. The jurist Florentinus defined slavery as ‘an 
institution of the tus gentium whereby someone is subject 
to the domumum of another contrary to nature’ (Dig. 1. 
5. 4. 1). In non-yuttstic contexts the ancients regulatly 
employed the various words we translate ‘slave’ (as well 
as words whose root-sense is not servile at all) much more 
loosely, though not carelessly. The Greeks in particular, 
whose servile vocabulary was unusually varied, extended 
the terms to other categories of bondage, such as helots 
(q.v.), ın which the property relationship between master 
and bondsman was, strictly speaking, not present. Thus 
in classical Greek do06Ao0s (rather than, c.g., avdparodov) 
was customary when the contrast with a free man was the 
point, and in that context it was also appropriate for a 
helot, as ıt would not be when contrasting Spartan and 
Athenian institutions. Nevertheless, the property element 
remaimed essential in the end, whether the owner was a 
private individual, a corporate body, an organ of state, 
or a god. At the same time, the slave was also a person, 
and that ambiguity permeated the history of the institu- 
tion throughout antiquity. 

2. ORIGINS. Conversion of a person into property is 
tolerable only for complete outsiders (including the 
children born to slaves). Within the community itself, a 
varicty of dependent statuses existed, chiefly in the more 
backward or archaic societies, such as debt-bondsmen, 
hektemorot (q.v.), or chents (q.v.), involving severe loss 
of freedom but always stopping short of total, per- 
manent loss. Outright enslavement was also permitted in 
certain special circumstances, but then physical ejection 
from the community was required (fictitiously 1n the case 
of exposed children) or the step was allowed because ıt 
was a commutation of capital punishment (the Roman 
servi poenae). Enslavement of outsiders and their conver- 
sion into property meant tpso facto deracination: loss of 
name (Varro, Ling. 8. 10, 21), of all the normal ties of 
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kin and ‘nation’, even of gods, replaced by new focuses 
of attachment provided by the master and his society. 

Casual enslavement of individual outsiders, especially 
of captive women, went on as far back as our evidence 
goes. The many references in the Linear B tablets to 
doeri, the Mycenacan form of d0dAu, indicate that some 
sort of bondage was important in the Bronze Age. Sub- 
sequently in some areas of Greece—~-Crete, the Pelopon- 
nese, Thessaly— there was subjugation in situ of whole 
populations (helots, penestai, etc.), repeated later by 
Greek migrants elsewhere. When that occurred, chattel 
slavery was unnecessary and tended to remain insigni- 
ficant even in the Classical Period. Elsewhere among the 
archaic Greeks as in carly Rome, the labour force seems 
to have been adequately provided through the dependent 
relationships already mentioned. At least neither the 
Homeric poems nor the traditions about early Rome 
suggest widespread slavery, despite the presence of some 
slaves. In Athens slavery became important only after 
the abolition by Solon (q.v.) of the status of Aektemoror 
and of debt-bondage, and in Rome following the abolition 
of nexum (q.v.). 

3. Numnarrs. Only a few unreliable figures have come 
down to us, It may be doubted whether precise numbers 
were known to contemporaries save in those exceptional 
societies, such as Egypt, in which censuses were carefully 
taken for fiscal reasons. A reasonable guess would be that 
even in cities with a high slave density the ratio of slaves 
to free did not exceed 1:3 (excluding helots from con- 
sideration), comparable with other slave societies, such 
as the American South. More revealing than raw totals is 
the location of slaves within the economy and among the 
social classes. Slave ownership was widely distributed 
among the frec, appearing well down in the social and 
economic scale; as late as the fourth century a.p. Libanius 
complained (Or. 31. 11) that his teachers were too im- 
poverished to aHord more than two or three slaves. At 
the top, the political and intellectual élites in all the great 
centres of the classical Greek world, except Sparta, and 
of the Roman Republic and Early Empire depended 
heavily, though not exclusively, on slave labour for their 
incomes and for personal services. 

Because the level of personal fortunes and of govern- 
mental operations was much higher in the Roman world, 
slave concentrations were proportionately also greater. 
No Greek could match the Boo slaves Pompey’s son 
recruited from his personal shepherds and attendants 
(Caes. HC. 3. 4. 4), as no Greek State could match the 
400 slaves who were the regular maintenance staff of 
imperial Rome's aqueducts (Frontin. Ag. 116-17). On 
the other hand, the number in the Attic silver mines (see 
LAURIUM) may have reached 30,000 in the fourth century 
B.C. 

4. EMrpLoyMFNY OF SLAves. Slaves were employed 
throughout the gamut of human acuvity, skilled and un- 
skilled, other than political. There were no uniquely slave 
tasks; the distinction was rather one of status and condi- 
tion of employment. However, there were two areas in 
which the preponderance of labour was slave: domestic 
in the broadest sense (including, e.g., houschold textile- 
making) and mining (\.v.). In commerce, banking, and 
manufacture (see INDUSTRY) there was widespread inde- 
pendent activity by small shopkeepers and craftsmen, 
but establishments which outgrew the manpower of the 
family almost invariably expanded by acquiring slaves, 
sometimes, though rarely, reaching 100 or more men. In 
the latter the manapers and overseers were usually slaves 
as well. And there were slaves in the professions, both 
‘liberal’ and ‘illiberal. 

In agriculture (q.v.) the picture seems more com- 
plicated. Peasant farming always coexisted with larger 
estates and the latter were either worked by slaves (or 
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other kinds of dependent labour) or leased out in smaller 
units, the tenants being in the sume position, with re- 

spect to labour, as small proprietors. The extent to which 
slaves figured in large-scale agriculture in classical Greece 
1s hard to measure. On the one hand, tor example, there 
1s ‘Thucydides’ remark (1. 141) that in the Peloponnese 
most men were self-employed (avtovpyor). And, on the 
other hand, there 1s his evidence of numerous slaves m the 
countryside in Corcyra (3. 73), or the imphcation under- 
lying Nenophon’s Oeconomicus that the gentleman farmer 
hved in the city and left his estate to a slave baiifl and 
slave workmen. Size apart, Xenophon's picture is not 
really diferent from that of the Roman lutifuntdia (q.v ) 
before tenancy and the colonate (see COLONUS (b)) made 
heavy inroads in the course of the Empire. In the 
absence of all quantitative evidence, caution is essential in 
discussing the position in the Empire. Occasional grum- 
bling remarks in the literature are not a sufficient 
basis for generalization. Columella favoured tenants tor 
holdings too far away to permit the ownet to visit (Rust. 
1.7. 6-7), but only under those conditions, and he 
assumed that vine-dressers and other specially skilled 
workers would continue to be slaves. 

Ps.-Aristotle’s description of the slave’s life as one of 
‘work, punishment and food’ (Oer. 134.4°35) is tempered 
by his recommendation ("15) that the mcentive be held 
out of freedom at a predetermined date. No stattstics are 
available, but the practice of manumission seems to have 
been more common in domestic and urban employinents 
than in agriculture or mining (see FREEDMEN). In the 
cities one procedure was to provide a slave with what the 
Romans called a pecuhum (q.v ), ftom the profits of which 
he eventually purchased his freedom. 

Direct ownership and employment of slaves by the 
State were limited by the practice of contracting out most 
pubhe enterprises. Hence the Greek dyp600. were 
restricted to the police, a few clerks, and some muiscel- 
lancous posts. Imperial Rome, with its extended govern- 
mental activity, required more public slaves in the 
imperil ‘houschold’, for the maintenance of the aque- 
ducts (q.v.), and later in the State factories. Contractors 
were free to employ whatever labour they wished. In 
the military sphere the privately owned slave batman 
was common, but slaves were freed and armed only 
in moments of crisis, and their use in the navies was in- 
frequent and spasmodic. 

It 1s impossible to discuss the profitability of ancient 
slavery. Complicated calculations have been attempted 
but they rest on too few data to be meaningful. The 
domestic sector stood outside all such considerations 
anyway. For the rest, the wealth of the owners of large 
estates and manufactures and the fortunes drawn from 
mines cannot mean anything other than the profitahility 
of the system. In the peak centurtes slaves were cheap: 
two years’ keep would buy a skilled workman. When the 
sources of supply shrank in the Roman Empire, prices 
rose and numbers of slaves began to drop: the pax 
Romana had closed off too large a part of the world to 
slave recruitment. 

g. Suave SurrLY. Although the statement that war 
and piracy (q.v.) were the chief sources of slave supply is 
true ma way, it diverts attention from the indispensable 
slave-trader. An army which seized a large number of 
captives either marched them to some near-by market or 
sold them on the spot to traders who came along for the 
purpose. ‘Piracy’ was often a cov ¢r-word for an organized 
slaving system, the most famous being the one based in 
south-western Asia Minor after 150 n.C., with Delos the 
transshipment centre (Strabo 14. 5. 2). Neither war nor 
piracy could have maintained the necessary flow without 
the complementary efforts of slave-dealers who regularly 
brought in ‘barbarians’ obtained from the latter's own 
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territories, where they were made available cither through 
warfare among themselves or by ‘peaccful’ practices, such 
as sale of children, 

Ancient sources rarcly mention the slave-trade, apart 
from the many figures of captives in particular battles or 
campaigns and from accounts of particular phases 1n the 
persistent, and often equivocal, struggle with piracy. 
Only by accident, tor example, do we know that Ephesus 
was a major slave-market during a period of at least 400 
years (cf. Hdt. 8. 105 and Varro, Ling. 8. 21). Nor is a 
systematic account possible of the distribution of slaves 
by nationality. Certain nationalities were traditionally 
believed to be better suited for certain occupations (Dig. 
21. 1. 31. 21), but the surviving hterature shows little 
interest in accuracy in this matter. As for breeding, we 
aie reduced to guesswork. Evidence m the Delphic manu- 
mission inscriptions, papyn, and Roman legal texts on 
slave-sales perhaps imphes more breeding than many 
modern writers allow. 

6. Revo.ts. The mixture of nationalities usually found 
in any large body of slaves was, among other things, a 
deterrent to revolt (Arist. [Oec.] 1344°18). In any event, 
large-scale slave revolts have always been extremely 
difficult to organize and, unlike helot revolts, they played 
no role in Greek history. It was flight v hich slave-owners 
feared and to which the law devoted much attention, a 
danger which was much increased during war or social 
turmoil (c.g. Thuc. 7. 27. 5). The three great revolts in 
Roman history occurred during a period of very severe 
social strain, the first two in Sicily, €. 139-132 and 104- 
100 (Diod. 34-6), the third that led by Spartacus (q.v.) in 
Italy, 73-71 n.c. (App. ACiw. 1. 14). Among the special 
circumstances were the large concentration of co-nationals 
— from the hellenized east in Sicily, from the north under 
Spartacus -—and the presence of slaves capable of giving 
leadership. The numbers participating were said to exceed 
100,000, a claim substantiated by the long and considerable 
military eflort which suppression required. ‘Ihe revolts 
ended ın failure, despite the rather mysterious way they 
were echoed at long distance, m the Attic silver mines 
and in Pergamum. 

The Perpgamene revolt of 133-129, Icd by .\ristonicus 
(y.v.1), developed utopian features and attracted free men. 
With that one exception, the slave revolts were not 
socially revolutionary. they sought to change the position 
of the slaves actually involved, either by taking possession 
of the territory or by forcing their wav home, but not to 
change society, and, in particular, not to abolish slavery 
as an institution. Nor did they obtain significant support 
from the free poor, who saw ın the struggles none of their 
affair. 

- 7. Law. Because the slave was, inthe American phrase, 
a ‘peculiar property’, the law had to deal with him more 
often than with any other single subject. Every act or 
relationship, civil or criminal, contractual or delictual or 
familial, required special regulations and modifications 
if a slave were involved. In a sense there was no law of 
slavery apart from the rules defining and determining a 
man’s sts.is; there were only special provisions respect- 
ing slaves within the law of sales, of contracts, and so 
forth. And they vared, within rather narrow limits, 
according to the social structure, as between Gortyn and 
Athens or between the Rome of the XII Tables (q.v.) 
and the Rome of Cicero. As society and the economy 
became more complex, more slaves were employed in 
managerial and quasi-independent roles, and that re- 
quired new legal regulations, about the peculium, for 
example. Inevitably there was a tendency to give greater 
recognition to de facto personality, to quasi-marriage 
rights (see CONTULERNIUM), or to the right of asylum 
At best, however, amelioration touched only the edges of 
the institution, leaving the essence unaltered: it is enough 
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to note that Justinian’s lawyers still had to pack the 
Corpus Jurts with classical law about slaves. 

8. THe ITELLENistic East. In the Greek cities slavery 
played its traditional role on the whole, and numbers 
were relatively high because the major cities were so 
much more populous than those of Greece itself. In the 
countryside, however, and specifically in the areas not 
part of the territory of a Greek city, chattel slavery re- 
mained essentially insignificant, as it had been before 
Alexander’s conquests. Royal and noble claims to the 
Jand included certain rights over the peasantry, whether 
they were known as Aaot or Baridin yewpyot or by some 
other name. Hence there was no need for a substantial 
slave Jabour force, and indeed important interests 
against it. 

9. Psycnotocy. As with the law so with every other 
aspect of behaviour and thinking: the ubiquity of the 
slave was an integral factor. That can be seen in the 
enormously complex variations in rules and practices 
with respect to slave parucipation in cult,in the history of 
prostitution and of sexual habits and attitudes generally, 
in the writings of philosophers about human nature or 
about Greeks and barbarians (including the debate about 
whether or not slavery was a ‘natural’ institution), in 
expressed attitudes to labour or in the fragmentary in- 
stances of utopian}thinking. What one cannot expect is 
any systematic contemporary discussion of the impact of 
slavery because no one in antiquity was ma position to 
analyse the system from outside, and maddern scholars 
are understandably reluctant to attempt, the difficult 
analysis the ancicnts were unable to make far themselves. 
Yet somehow one must grasp the psychology bf Xenophon 
when he made the proposal in all serioustless that the 
Athenian State acquire enough publicly owned slaves 
to work in the mines so that ‘every Athenmn be main- 
tained at public expense’ (Vect. 4 43); ot of Horace, a 
court poet seemingly oblivious of his servile ancestry. 


A critical thubhographical essay is appended toM T Tinley. ed 
Slavery m Clasvecal Antiquity (1900, with suppl 1968), and there is 
u ver, Jong hat of atles in W L Westermann, The Slave Systems of 
Oreck and Roman eclatiquerty (1955) Part 1 of Ja A leneman, Je 
SAlaverca im mvkenthen und homerischen Grruchenland (1900), 
systematically analyses the literature on ancient slavery from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century On legal aspects tull mbno- 
graphies will be found under tbe approprinte rubrics in A Berger, 
Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law (1953) In what follows, 
therefore, emphasis is on important books and monographs and 
recent articles (Mamz Abhandlungen of the Akad d. Wiss u.d 
Lit. in Manz, Gerstes- u. sozialwiss Klasse ) 

GENIRAL S Lauter, ‘Die Sklaverei in der giiechisch-romisi hen 
Welt’, Gymnasium 1961, 370fì , with discussion by L. Ch. Welskopl, 
and Laufler, Acta Antiqua 1964, 311 ff, M 1 Vinley, ‘Between 
Slavery and Freedom’, Comp. Studies in Noi and Hist. vi (1904), 
233 ; on debt-bondaye, Rev Iis Dr Fr. 1965, 159 fl.; on slave- 
trade, Alio 1902, §1 tl , J. Vogt, Sklaverei und Humanitat (1965), 
ko Bom, U'utirsuchungen uber die Religion der Shlavenin Grrechenland 
und Ran (Nuns, 1057, nO 7, 1900, DO 1, 1901, NO. 4, 1903, no. 10), 
Mi. Wallon, Historwre de Ueselavage dans lantiquite? (3 vols., 1879) 

GRH. F Gschnitzer, Studien zur gricchischen ‘7 erminologie der 
Sklaveres 1 (Mainz, 1903}, no 193); V. Ehrenberg, The People of 
Aristophanes? (1951), ch 7; S Lauffer, Die Rergreerksshlaven von 
Laurewon (Mainz, 1955, no 12; 19056, no 11), E. Kazakevich, ‘Slave 
Apents in Athans’ (in Russian), Vestark Drevne: Jstor 1961, no. 4, 
afi: C. Mossé, La Fin de la démocratie athemenne (1902), 179 tf 

Mrrigxistic Rostovtzefl, Hellenistic World; 11 Volkmann, Die 
Massenversklavungen der Einwohner eroberter Stadte in der hellenistiseh- 
yonuschen Zeit (Mainz, 1901, no 4), T. Zawadzki, The Socal and 
lgranian Structure of Asia Minor imn the Hellenistic Period (an Polish, 
1982), J -€ Dumont, ‘A propos d'Aristonicos’', Kirene 1966, 18q fF , I 
BicZudska-Malowist on Roman Egypt, Studi Clastce m (1961), 147 tl 

Romr. C A. Yeo, “he Econotmes of Roman and American 
Slavery’, Finanzarchiv 1982, 445 1f: P P. Spranger, Historische 
Untersuchungen zu den Shlavenfiouren des Plautus und Terenz (Mainz, 
r960, no 8),M_ I. Finley Ancient Sicily (1968), ch 11, R H. Barrow, 
Slavery in the Roman Empire (1928); J Češka, Differentiation among 
Slaves in Jtaly in the First Two Centuries of the Principate (in Czech, 
1959), P. R C. Weaver on serv Caesars, PCPS 1964, 74 ff.; Past 
and Present 1967, 7 ff. 

Law. G. R. Morrow, Plato's Law of Slavery in Its Relation to 
Greek Law (1919), R. ‘Taubenschlag, The Lar of Greco-Roman Egypt 
(1955): W. W. Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery (pom ie 
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SMYRNA (Zyuvpve or Zupva), a city on the west coast 
of Asia Minor at the head of the gulf into which flows 
the Hermus, the natural outlet of the trade of the 
Hermus valley and within casy reach of the Maeander 
valley. Old Smyrna lay at the north-eastern corner of the 
gulf. Occupied by Grecks c. 1000 w.c. and originally 
Aeolic, 1t seems soon to have become Ionic; excavation 
has shown that the old village-lhke layout was replaced 
in the seventh century by a handsome fortified city with 
regular streets. After its capture by Alyattes of Lydia 
c. 600 Smyrna ceased for 300 years to exist as a city; it 
was retounded on its present site around Mount Pagus by 
Alexander or his successors Anugonus and Lysimachus, 
and at once became one of the chief cities of Asta. 
'Phroughout the Roman period it was famous for its 
wealth, its fine buildings, and its devotion to science and 
medicine. It sided with Rome against Mithridates, and 
in the imperial period owed much to Roman favour. It 
was made a ‘temple-warden’ (vewedpos) in the imperial 
cult by Tiberius and was restored after its destruction by 
earthquakes m a.D. 178 and 180 by Marcus Aurelius. It 
was one of the ‘Seven Churches’ of the Apocalypse. 
Ilomer was reputed to be a Smyrnacan by birth; other 
famous poets of Smyrna were Mimnermus, Bion, and 
Quintus Smyrnacus. 


C.J. Cadoux, Ancrent Smyrna (1938). For Old Smyrna, | M. Cook, 
BSA 1958. WMC, MC. 


SOCIAL WAR is the name given to a war against 
rebellious allies (sorti). 

(1) 6 cuppaxexds moAepos, the revolt of the allics of 
Athens (357-355 8.c.), led by Rhodes, Cos, and Chios, 
with the support of Byzantium and Mausolus of Caria, 
caused by discontent at Athenian supremacy and the ex- 
actions imposed by Athenian generals and mercenaries. 
he defeat of Athens at sea at Embata (356) and the 
threat of Persian intervention (355) led to negotiauons 
and peace. 

(2) The war (220-217) in which the Actolians and 
their allies, Sparta and Elis, opposed Philip V of Macedon 
and his Hellome League. Philip’s campaigns brought it 
to a successful conclusion m the Peace of Naupactus, the 
terms of which were very favourable to linn. 

(3) The Social, Marsic, or Italic War (91-87; the main 
fighting being in 90-89), waged by Rome's Italian allies 
(soca, among whom the Marsi were prominent) ayainst 
her predonunance. Rome gained the victory largely 
through the political concession of granting her cituzen- 
slup to the enemy. Thereafter Italy, south of the Po, was 
united by the common bond of citizenship. H H S. 


SOCII. "he Roman confederation consisted, apart from 
Latins (gv), of the soch Itahe: and allies from beyond 
Italy. The Italian peoples- Etruscan, Umbrian, Sabel- 
han, and Greek- were allied to Rome by formal treaties 
(see hOFDUS). But frequent revolts Jed to the final sub- 
aidination of the federate alles to Rome by the formal 
requirement that they must ‘preserve the greatness 
Onaiestas) of the Roman people’. The Italian allies pro- 
vided Rome with troops e formula fogatorum—the Grecks 
giving sailors for the fleet -both in defensive and offen- 
sive wars. Otherwise they were sovereign peoples, but 
tended ın the second century n.c. to fall under the 
general supervision of Rome, until their autonomy be- 
came m practice hmited. The allies sometimes imitated 
Roman institutions, notably at Bantia in Bruttium, which 
romanized its constitution (see M&bpIx), while Rome 
occasionally granted them certain privileges of the Latins, 
chiefly commercium, conubium, or ius exsilii. But generally 
the socii Italici differed from Rome and the Patins m 
language, custom, and laws, and being less privileged 
than the Latins felt more deeply the deterioration in the 
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Roman attitude, which led to the Social War. This was 
fought in the defence of local and personal liberty 
against the abuse of the unrestricted imperium by Roman 
magistrates, claims finally met by the grant of Roman 
citizenship under the Julian and Plautian laws of go-89g 
B.C. (see CAESAR 2; PLAUIIUS 1). 

From early times Rome had allies outside Italy, 
notably Carthage and Massilia, Atter 200 #.c. the number 
of these civitates foederatae rapidly increased. Greck 
city-states, confederations, and kings became allies, 
on nonunally equal terms. With Rome's rise ta world 
power the position of these foederat: deteriorated, till 
they became merely the most highly privileged class of 
provincial communities, though in theory their rights 
depended upon a bilateral agreement. ‘Phey were never 
included m the formula togatorum, although they some- 
times provided auxiliary troops, cavalry or light-armed. 
hey did not normally receive the social mra, though 
exsiltum was valid among them. But they were immune 
from interference by provincial governors and in mnternal 
alfairs were in practice freer than the Italian allies, notably 
in the right of comage. Kuederatt did not commonly 
survive in the Western Provinces; for when thev rebelled, 
Rome reduced them to the status either of ordmary 
provincial communities, stipendiaru, or of civitates 
liberae. "The latter originally were the Greek States of 
Sicily and mamland Greece declared free after the defeat 
of the Hellenistic kings, notably by Flamininus in 190 
p.c. Their freedom depended upon a revocable decision 
of Rome. Ius ‘freedom’ later became a substitute for 
or modification of direct provincialization, as in Macedon 
(167 n.c.), and Africa (145). Special ¢ iweitions added to 
the declaration secured fur Rome the substantial advan- 
tages--notably the payment of tribute —without the 
burden of provincial government. Such free States were 
also known as soci, or socii et amaci populi Romanı, terms 
also applied to the ordinary provincial subjects of Rome. 
In the Ciceronian age socius came to mean any community 
which had been received in fidem popul Ramam, though 
surviving ‘free States’ continued to exercise diminishing 
privileges under the Principate. 

ANUIENT SourcES Livy, Polybrus, Cicero (esp. pro Balbo) passim, 
and many tnacriptions in CGIL, SIG, OGI 

MoprFrn LILRATURC Inside Italy. Beloch, Ròmnsche Geschichte; 
Mommsen Marquardt, Manuel vi. 2 (Rom Staats. w 1), Rosen- 
berg Staat der alten Jtaltker (1913) E. Badian, Foreign Chentelae 
(1958), Parti A | Toyubee, Hanmbal's Legacy (1905), 1, Chs. J. S; 
u, ch 4. E Gabba, Le orgim della Guerra Sociale (1954), wath 
P. Brunt, JRS 1905, vot! A N Sherwin-Whuite, The Roman Citizen- 
ship (1939, esp Part i); Outside Italy. above, and Abbott and 
Johnson, Muncipal Administration of the Roman Empire (dacuments); 


Jones, Cities E Rom Prov , E 'Saubler, Imperium Romanum (lor the 
ticaty forms, A Heuss, Kho 1934). A N S.-W, 


SOCRATES (1) (469-309 B ¢.), son of Sophroniscus and 
Phaenarete, Athenian of the deme of Alopece. His father 
is said to have been a sculptor or stonemason and was 
apparently reasonably well-to-do. At any rate Socrates 
served in the army as a hophte, though he was reduced 
to poverty later. He marnied late in hfe Xanthippe, who 
became notorious in subsequent generations for the 
stories of her bad temper, though these are very likely 
to have been exaggerated ‘There is some evidence that 
this was his second marriage. 

In early life, if we are to judge from Aristophanes’ 
caricature of him an the Clouds and the autobiography 
that Plato puts into his mouth in the Phaedo, he was 
interested in the scsentific philosophy of his time. He ts 
said to have associated with Archelaus the physicist, but 
Aristophanes’ picture of him as head of a definite philo- 
sophical school 1s not to be taken seriously and Xenophon 
seems to have denied any such period in his development. 
At anv rate by the time at which we know most about him 
he had abandoned these interests and devoted himself to 
the work of inquiry into the right conduct of life, carried 
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on by the familiar Socratic method of cross-questioning 
the people with whom he came in contact. If this repre- 
sents a change of interest, it 1s probably to be dated some 
years before the Peloponnesian War and has been plau- 
sibly connected with the response made by the Delphic 
oracle to his friend Chacrephon, to the effect that no one 
was wiscr than Socrates. Of the external events of his life 
we know comparatively little. [fe served in the army and 
we hear of him taking part in the fighting at Potidaea, 
Amphipolis, and Delium, where he gained a great 
reputation for courage. He found himsclf one of the 
Presidents of the Assembly at the time of the trial of the 
generals after Arginusae and courageously refused to put 
the illegal motion to the vote in spite of the fury of the 
multitude. After the fall of Athens we hear of him defying 
the orders of the ‘Thirty Tyrants when they tried to 
implicate him in their misdeeds. 

In 399 K.C. he was brought to trial before a popular 
jury on the charge of introducing strange gods and of 
corrupting the youth. There has been considerable 
dispute as to the precise significance of this charge. But 
the available evidence suggests that the accusation of 
introducing strange gods was never clearly formulated 
or pressed very hard. It may well have been put ın just 
to create prejudice, while the real gravamen of the charge 
lay in the accusation of being a subversive influence on 
the minds of the young men. This was undoubtedly 
connected, whether avowedly or not, with his known 
friendship with some of the men who had been most 
prominent tn attacks on democracy in Athens. After a 
not very conciliatory speech in his defence he was 
condemned to death. He refused to take advantage of 
a plan for his escape, made by some of his friends, and 
thirty days after the condemnation he drank the hemlock. 

His general appearance and manner of life are probably 
more familiar to us than those of any figure in Greck 
history. Ile was a man of strong physique and great 
powers of endurance, and completely mdifferent to 
comfort and luxury. He was remarkable for his unflinch- 
ing courage, both moral and physical, and his strong 
sense of duty. Together with this went an extremely 
genial and kindly temperament and a keen sense of 
humour, while he was obviously a man of the greatest 
intellectual ability. It was the combination of these 
qualities which secured for him a devoted circle of 
friends of very varied types, from young men of good 
family looking forward to a public carcer to serious 
thinkers who scem to have come to him for light on the 
problems which interested them. Tis circle mecluded 
both Athenians and men from other cities of Greece. 
Several of therm became known later as founders of 
.philosophical schools of their own representing very 
diverse views. Such were Plato and Antisthencs at 
Athens, Eucleides at Megara and, possibly, Phaedo at 
Els. 

Socrates’ religious views have also been the subject 
of some debate. IIe was undoubtedly a man of strong 
religious sense and scrupulous in religious observances. 
But he is very likely to have applied the dissolvent 
influence of his critical method to some of the conventional 
religious belicfs of the time. On the other hand, there 
is no real evidence of definite membership of any un- 
orthodox religious body or sect. One of the best-known 
things about him 1s the experience, which he had at 
intervals throughout his life, of a divine sign or warning 
which determined his action for him from time to time. 
The exact nature of this has been the subject of much 
discussion, but still remains a mystery. 

The precise significance of Socrates’ contribution to 
thought has been a matter of considerable debate in 
recent times. There are some who ascribe to him a great 
part of the positive philosophical doctrines usually asso- 
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ciated with the name of Plato. But this does not commend 
itself to the majority of scholars, who accept as the litcral 
truth the statement frequently ascribed to him by the 
earliest authorities that he had no set of positive doctrines 
to teach. None the less his influence on subsequent 
thought was undoubtedly very great. Later authors in 
ancient times represented him as being the first thinker 
to turn men’s minds towards questions of morality and 
the conduct of life. This can hardly be literally true, as 
an interest in these matters seems to have been develop- 
ing in Greece in the carliest years of his life. But he docs 
secm to have been the first person to apply serious 
critical and philosophical thought to these questions, 
and to examine systematically the fundamental assump- 
tions from which current discussions about conduct 
started. In the course of this he was the first to lay 
stress on the importance of systematic definition of the 
general terms used in discussion. In this way he may 
be regarded as the inspiration for the development, not 
only of moral philosophy, but also of logic. ‘To understand 
his influence fully we have to remember both his own 
striking personality and the intellectual tendencies of the 
tune. He worked in an age of widespread criticism and 
discussion which was beginning to produce a sceptical 
attitude about the foundations of morality and the possu- 
bility of knowledge alike. And the example of his strong 
moral sense and devotion to truth combined with his 
readiness or even eagerness to face squarely any criticism 
and discussion was what established his fluence most 
firmly among the men of his age. | 

PRIMARY ANCIENT Souncrs Plato; Xenophon, Màn., Ap , Symp ; 
Acschines Socraticus (tragments, Teubner text), Arbtotle, Metaph , 
Eth. Nic , Mag. Mor. (for philosophical contributior 

Movern Autuors (a) General Zeller u om, Ji Burnet, From 
Thales to Plato (1914); H. Maret, Sokrates (193); C. Ritter, 
Sokrates (1931); A F. Saylor, Socrates (1912), W. Jaeger, Pandera 
it, ch 2 (Engi Transl. 1943), O. Gigon, Sokrates (1947) and com- 
mentaries on Xenophon, Mem (1953, 1950) 

(b) On the Socratic controversy, particularly relations of Socrates 
and Plato: A. E. Taylor, Marra Socata (1911), W D Ross, 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, imtrod. n (1924), A Dies, Autour de Platon 
1 (1927), G C Field, Plato and his Gontempar aries (1g yo), R. Hach- 
forth, The Composrtion of Plato's Apology (1911). The question of the 


authenticity of Plato's and <enophon’s portriuts of Socrates is bound 


up with the question how tar they were taking part in the battle of 
asad gt which began with Polycrates’ Aas nyopa EwnpaTton . 


see A. Chroust, Socrates, Man or Myth (1957), ch 4, E. R Dodds, 
Plato's Gorgias (1959), 28 L. On the development in Plato's account 


ol Socrates sce G. Rudberg, symb Osi. 1951. G.C. L. 


SOCRATES (2) (c. a.p. 380-c. 450), a Constantino- 
politan lawyer, continued the Historia Ecclesiastica of 
Eusebius from 305 to 439, trying to give an objective 
account based on documents and first-hand testimony. 
Books 1-2, at first dependent on Rufinus, were revised 
from fuller knowledge of Athanasius’ historical writings. 
Socrates knew little of the West, but for the castern 
church assembled many documents, including a collection 
of conciliar Acta made by Sabinus, bishop of lIeraclea, im 
375 (now lost). Though he made some bad mistakes and 
did not always understand doctrinal issues, he is general- 
ly sensible and straightforward, plain in style, interesting 
for his lay outlook (e.g. his dislike of episcopal squabbles, 
sympathy with Novatianist schismatics, ambivalent es- 
timate of Chrysostom). In principle, but msufficiently 
in practice, he saw the necessity of relating ecclestastical 
to secular affairs. His history was the principal source of 
Sozomen and ‘'heodoret; the three histories were edited 
to provide the Latin manual, Historia Tripartita. 
Eortions, H. Valesius (Paris, 1686); W. Dright (18937). S. L. G. 


SODALES, ‘companions’ or ‘associates’, members 
the minor priesthoods at Rome, which ranked below the 
Collegia (q.v.) and differed from them in that they acted 
only as a body and not as individuals. 'The chief of these 
were the Fetiales (q.v.), who had charge of the ius 
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fetiale and made treaties (Livy 1. 24) and declared war 
(Livy 1. 32). Three other sodalitates were concerned 
with annual rites; the Sali (q.v.), priests of Mars, active 
in March and October, at the opening and closing of 
the campaigning season; the Luperci, executants of the 
ritual of the Lupercala (q.v.) ım February; and the 
Fratres Arvales (q.v.), celebrants of agricultural rites, 
associated later with the cult of the imperial house. 
Besides these there were the Sodales Titn or Titienses, 
of whom nothing is known but their name; Roman 
tradition (Tac. Ann. 1. 54) connected them with the 
Sabine king ‘Titus Tatius; some recent scholars look to 
the Etruscan deity Mutinus ‘litintus and suspect that 
their ritual was originally phallic. T'o these ancient 
sodalitates were added aftcr the death of Augustus the 
Sodales Augustales, who were charged with the cult of 
the two Livi, Julus and Augustus; later imperil 
families instituted Sodales Flaviales, {Tadrianaoles, and 
Antoniniani, C B. 


SOL. The name of the Sun is given to two utterly differ- 
ent deities in Rome. The older 1s Sol Indiges, of whom 
we know that he had a sacrifice on g Aug. (Augustan 
calendars tor that date: Soli Indigiti in colle Quirinale), 
while calendars for 11 Dec., especially the Fasti Antiates, 
give AG(omum) INDGgetis). Nothmg more is known 
with any certunty; the indication for 11 Dec. 1s supple- 
mented by Lydus (Mens 4. 155, 172. 22 Wuensch), who 
says that the festival was in honour of Helios. See Koch, 
Gestirnverehrung im alten Italien (1933), 63 tf., against 
Wissowa, RA 317; but some of Koch’s combinations 
are very hazardous, see 11. J. Rose, Harv. Theol. Rev. 
1937, 165 fF. 'This cult was native, apparently, and ts con- 
nected by Latte (RR 44) with the agricultural calendar. 
Much later and certainly foragn (Syrian) was the 
worship of Sol Invictus, to give hun his most character- 
wie utle. Eastern sun-gods had been making their way 
in the west, helped no doubt by the current identification 
of Apollo with Hechos (e.g. Hor. Carni. Saec. 9), for some 
ume; but the first attempt to make the Sun's the chief 
worship was that of Elagabalus (A.D. 218-22) (S5.I.A. 
Vit. Ant. Heliogab. 6. 7 and 17. 8), who introduced the 
god of Emesa, whose priest and, apparently, incarnation 
he was, BI Gabal. Klagabalus’ excesses and consequent 
unpopularity and assassination checked the cult, but 
Aurchan (270-5) remtroduced a smular worship, also 
oriental; he was himself the child of a priestess of the 
Sun (see S.H.A. Vait. Aurel. 5. 5 and 35. 3). This remained 
the chief imperial and official worship till Christianity 
displaced it, although the cult of the older gods, especially 
Jupiter, did not cease, but rather the new one was in 
some sort parallel to it, the Sun’s clergy being called 
pontifices Solis, a significant name which was part of a 
policy of romanizing the oriental god. Sol had a magni- 
heent temple on the campus Agrippae, see Platner- 
Ashby, 491 fF. Its dedication day (natalis) was 25 Dec. 


WV issowa, RA 365 ff ; Cumont, Rel. or * 106 fi.; Latte, RR ree a 
li. 3 


SOLINUS, Gaırvs IvuLws, wrote (probably soon after 
A.D. 200) Collectanea Rerum Memorabilium, a peographi- 
cal summary of parts of the known world, with remarks 
on origins, history, customs of nations, and products 
of countries. Almost the whole is taken from Pliny’s 
Natural Ilistory and Mela without acknowledgement, 
There is a meagre addition about the British Isles which 
gives us ‘l'anatus (Thanet); the stone jet, found abun- 
dantly in Britain; and the absence of snakes in Ireland. 
lle introduced the name ‘mare Mediterraneum’. 


Edition. Mommsen, 18957, repr. 1958. That of Saumaise, pre- 
fixed to his Plimanae exercitationes (1689), m still useful Transl A. 
Golding, 1587, reproduced in facsimile 1955. H. Walter Die Coll. 
R. M. des C. lul. Solinus (1908). E. H. W. 
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SOLON, Athenian statesman and poet, was of noble 
descent but Moderate means; perhaps, as the tradition 
stated and his travels and economic measures suggest, he 
was a merchant. lle was prominent in Athens’ war with 
Megara for the possession of Salamis, urging his country- 
men to renewed effort when they despaired of success 
(c. 6007). In 594/3 he was chicf archon, and in later times 
it was believed that this was the occasion of his reforms: 
but many difficulties are removed if we date them about 
twenty years later. It was further believed that he spent 
the ten years after his reforms in overseas travel, visting 
sgypt (where he met Amasis, q.v. 1), Cyprus, and perhaps 
Lydia (the story of a meeting with Croesus, q v., was 
already rejected on chronological grounds in antiquity), 
and returning to find Athens turn by the ‘regional’ stile 
(see PISISTRATUS, MEGACLES) which ended only with the 
establishment of the tyranny. He vainly endeavoured to 
dissuade the Athenians from supporting Pisistratus, and 
survived his first usurpation, just how long was notupgrecd: 
according to one version, he died m Cyprus and his bones 
were scattered in the island of Salamis. 

It was probably not till the fourth century that 
written accounts of Solon’s work, based on his poems, on 
surviving fragments of his law-code, and un oral tradition, 
began to be composed; hence the large speculative ele- 
ment both in the extant sources and in modern reconstiuc- 
tons: the general hnes are, however, clear. Attica in the 
carly sixth century laboured under grave economic dis- 
tress and political contlict. The Lupatridat (q.v.) not only 
controlled the machinery of government but had re- 
duced many of their poorer countrymen to a condition 
of serfdom as Lektemorot (y.v.). ‘These, it seems, and 
any other propertyless Athenians who contracted debts, 
having no security to offer but their persons, were hable, 
when they defaulted in the payment of their dues or 
the restoration of what they had burrowed, to be sold 
into actual slavery in Attica or overseas. The discontent 
of the unprivileged classes had risen to a dangerous level, 
and Solon, who apparently had the confidence of all 
patties, was appointed to resolve the crisis and legislate 
for the future. 

He first cancelled all debts for which land or liberty 
was the security (we do not indeed know whether credit 
was as yet obtainable on any other terms), and so released 
the peasants from serfdom, restored their farms, and 
redeemed those who had been sold mto slavery, and he 
forbade all borrowing on the security of the person in 
future. These measures, known as the Sersachthera, or 
shaking-off of burdens, though drastic, fell short of the 
wholesale redistribution of the land which some of his 
poorer supporters had demanded. Other economic re- 
forms, such as the introduction of a native Atuc comage 
approximating to the ‘Euboie’ standard used by Corinth 
and the western Greeks (see COINAGE, GREEK), a correc- 
sponding alteration of the system of weights and measures, 
a prohibition of the export of agricultural produce other 
than olive-oil, and the granting of citizenship to imniugrant 
craftsmen, were designed to encourage trade and industry 
and so provide a long-term solution of the country’s 
economic problems. 

Solon also reformed the constitution. He divided the 
citizens into four census- lasses (7éA7) called pentakosto- 
medimnoi, hippets, zeugitui, and thetes (qq.v.), according 
to their annual production of corn, oil, and wine (it 1s 
generally agreed that an equivalent sating m= moncy- 
income for those who made their hving m other ways, 
if not provided by Solon, must have been introduced 
sooner or later), and gave each class a proportionate 
measure of political responsibility. He reserved the chief 
offices (see ARCHONTEs) and the Arcopagus (q.v.) for the 
two highest classes; the zeugzfai were admitted to minor 
oflices and the new boule; and the thetes to the ekklesia 
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and I[Teliaea (qq.v.). He probably defined the rights and 
duties of the ekklesia for the first time, and strengthened 
its position in relation to the Areopagus by the institution 
of a boule (q.v.) with probouleutic functions. By granting 
a right of appeal to the Heliaea he freed the individual 
from the unfettered power of the magistrates and gave 
the people some control over them. Lastly, he issued 
a new and more humane code ot justice abolishing all 
the ordinances of Draco (q.v.) except those concerning 
homicide. 

In attempting to satisfy all parties Solon inevitably 
satisfied none. Yet his economic reforms not only 
relieved unmediate distress but permanently ended the 
major evils of serfdom and slavery for debt; and although 
poverty and discontent were not abolished, they were 
progressively diminished by the expansion of trade and 
industry which he encouraged: m this respect his work 
was curned further by Pisistratus. His constitutional 
reforms, again, did not prevent further mternal strife; 
but by substituting wealth for birth as the criterion of 
political privilege and securing the rights of all citizens 
to some share in the government he broke the monopoly 
of the Eupatrida: and laid the foundations of the future 
democracy. I lis laws (1.e. the constitution and the code of 
justice) were of course added to and in large part super- 
seded; the official copies (see AXONES) were lost and the 
text of some obsolete provisions forgotten; but those 
which remained in force were incorporated, with appro- 
priate modifications, m the revision begun in 410 (see 
NOMOTHETAI). 


Fragments of Solon’s poems Dichl, Anth. Lyr Graec DB. 20-47; 
laws. I. Ruschenbusch, VóAwros root, Hist Fang Iscluilten 9, 1966, 
Anst Ath. Pol. 1-14; Plut. Sol. 1M. Lintorth, Solon the Athenian 
(1919); Rusolti-Swoboda, Griech Staatsk. 1. (1926), see index u; 
K. Freeman, Life and Work of Solon (1920), W. J. Woodhouse, Solon 
the Liberator (1938); R. lonn, Solon (1948); Hignett, Hat Athen. 
Const., sec index; A Andrewes, Greek Tyrants (1956), 736, A. 
Masaracchia, Solone (1958), G. Ferrara, La politica di S. (1904). Date 
of the relorms: Elignertt, op. ct., appendix m; A. French, Growth 
of the Athenian Economy (1964), 1811} Land and Debt. R. J. Hopper 
in Ancient Society and Institutions (1900), 139 th See also under HEKLE- 
MORO] ‘The Income-Classes. U. Wileken, Hermes to28, 230 11; 
K. M.'l’ Chrimes, CR 1932, 2 ffs) 11 Thiel, Mnemos. 1950, 1 fF 5 
C M A. van der Oudentyn, Mnemo. 1952, 1941., WK. IE Waters, 

HS 1900, 181 ff , French, Hist. 1901, s10f) , op. cit 18 tk. Comaye, 
Neihts, and Measures. A. W. Gonune, JIES 1926, 171 ff; J G. 
Milne, JHS 1930, 179 t., 1938, 96 t;J). Johnston, JHS 1934, tof}, 
A. French, op. at. 22 fl. A. W. 6.; T.J. C. 


SOPATER (Fúnarpos) of Paphos, Greek parodist and 
writer of phivakes, flourished from the time of Alexander 
to that of Ptolemy I]. Fr. 19 mentions Thibron, who put 
Harpalus to death in 324 B.C. It may be inferred from frs. 
1 and 24 that Sopater lived in Alexandria. Fourteen titles 
of plays survive: three (Bakyis, Barxidos poryotipes, Baxxtoos 
ydpos) seem to form a triad, unless merely varied descrip- 
tions of the same piece; ‘JnadAuros, Néxua, "Opéorns are 
burlesques of mythology or tragedy cf. (MIDDLE COMEDY). 
From Takara, The Gauls, fr. 6 (12 vv.)—the longest 
extant pA/yax-fragment—contains raillery of the Stoics; 
this passage, far removed from the buffoonery of the 
original pi/yakes, approaches the spirit and language of 
Attic Comedy. 

CGF 192 ff T.B. L Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (1964), 
izot. W.G. W.; W. G. A. 


SOPHAENETUS of Stymphalus (A. c. 400 B.c.), 
author of an Anabasis of Cyrus and onc of the generals 
who led the Greek army back to the Black Sea. Where 
Diodorus’ account of the expedition differs from Xeno- 
phon’s, we may suppose that his source, Ephorus, who 
uscd Xenophon, drew his divergent information from 
Sophaenctus. 
FGrH n Bi, 109. G. L. B. 
SOPHILUS, comic poet, THs pions Kwpwdias and 
‘Sikyonian or Theban’ (Suda), but he certainly wrote for 
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the Attic theatre (Ath. 123 d, 228 b). We have nine titles; 
it 1s conceivable that his Androkles refers to the man 
mentioned in Menander, Sam. 261 ff. 


FCG ni, 581 f.; CAF in. 444 f.; FAC in. 546 ff. K. J. D. 


SOPHISTS. The word oogiorýs docs not appear to 
have been in use before the fifth century n.c. In its 
earliest use it simply means a wise man or a man 
skilled at any particular kind of activity, From the first 
there 1s, however, perhaps some suggestion of a man 
who made a special job of being wise, and it gradually 
came to be specially, though never exclusively, applied 
to members of a particular profession. ‘This was the 
profession of itinerant teachers who went fiom city to 
city giving instruction for a fee. ‘The subjects of instruc- 
tion varied somewhat in content, but always had a 
relation to the art of petting on, or of success in life. 
Some Sophists, such as Protagoras, claimed to teach 
‘virtue’, Which was almost equivalent to cHiciency in the 
conduct of life. Others, hke Gorgias and his successors, 
contined themselves to the teaching of oratory, which in 
democratic cities was one of the chief roads to success. 
Instruction in this was, indeed, included tn the teaching 
even of those who made the wider clan. We hear of 
other aspects of their teaching, such as the system of 
memory-training ascribed to Hippias, but all have 
reference to this central practical aun. Their nearest 
modern parallel is to be found in the numerous institu- 
tions at the present day which advertise their ability to 
train people tor success m business, or in hte m general. 
"Their activities met a very real demand for higher 
education, and the leading Sophists enjoycd\great success 
and amassed large fortunes, See also EDUCATION, HL. 3-4. 

lt is important to remember that the Sophists were a 
profession and not a school of thought, though some ot 
them, such as Protagoras, taught definite philosophic 
views. But the very nature of the profession tended to 
produce a certain attitude of mind, which placed em- 
phasis on material success and on the ability to argue for 
any point of view irrespective of its truth, The general 
influence of the Soph ts was theretore necessarily in the 
direction of scepticism both about the churns of reasoning 
to arrive at the truth and about the clams of any moral 
code to determine one's conduct. At the best they taught 
no more than uncutical acceptance of the conventional 
moral code of one's particular society. At the worst, in 
the teaching, for instance, of men hke Antiphon and 
Thrasymachus, they encouraged a cynical disbelief in all 
moral restramts on the pursuit of selish, personal anibi- 
tions. Some of the carly Sophists were men of high 
character and unblemished reputation. But others were 
not so, and there were apparently good grounds in their 
activities for the undesirable associations which the 
word came to have and which have passed over into its 
English derivative. 

Under the Roman Empire, particularly from the 
second century A.D. onwards, the word acquired a more 
speciahzed meaning and became restricted to teachers 
and practitioners of rhetoric, which by this time was 
tending to become a purely literary exercise practised 
for its own sake. It was, however, a very popular pursuit, 
and successful practitioners in it enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion. it became the most valued part of higher education, 
and teachers of rhetoric were endowed at many of the 
great centres of population. In later centuries the move- 
ment tended to become specially associated with paganism 
and dicd out after the final triumph of Christianity. 

Testimonia and fragments in Diels, Vorsokr.") n. 252-416, 
M Untersteiner, J Sofist (1949- ) H Gomperz, Sophistik und 
Rhetorik (1912), J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy Thales to Plato (1914), 
W. Jaeger, Paidcia (1939-45), E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the 
Irrational (195§1),ch 6. Lace Sophistuc: Philostratus and Eunapuius, for 


lives of the Soptusts; Norden, Ant Auntspr 1, G. W., Bowersuck, 
Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (1969). G. C.F. 
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SOPHOCLES (1). 
I. LIFE (c. 496-406 n.C.) 

Sophocles, son of Sophilus, a wealthy industrialist, 
was born ın or about 496 B.C. at Colonus (Marm. Par. 
56 and 64), to the praise of which one of his loveliest 
odes is dedicated (OC 668 ff.). Elis youthful beauty and 
his skill in dancing and musie attracted attention, and 
he led the pacan of victory after Salamis with his lyre. 
His master ın music was Lamprus, one of the great 
teachers of the old school (Life. cf. Plut. De mus. 31). 
His first victory in tragedy was won in 468 n.c. (Marn. 
Par. 56: 1G? n. 2325), when he defeated Aeschylus; 
Plutarch (Cim. 8) says that it was his first appearance as a 
tragic poct—this hus been doubted—and that owing to 
the excitement of popular feeling the archon entrusted 
the award of the prize to Cimon and his fellow penerals. 
One of his plays on this occasion was probably the 
Triptolemus. In two other early plays he made his mark 
—as a ball-player in the character of Nausicaa (in the 
TT Ntwr prac 3 Navowraa) and as a player on the lyre ın that 
of Thamyras (in the play of that name); but the weak- 
ness of his voice caused him to pive up acting in person 
(Life). His early life coincided with the expansion of the 
Athenian Empire, and he himself took an honourable 
shure ın the duties of citizenship. In 443/2 he was 
Hellenotamwas or imperial treasurer (JG? 1. 202); he was 
elected general twice at lcast~~in 440, when he was a 
colleague of Pericles in the suppression of the Samian 
revolt (/.afe; Plut. Per. B, etc.), and later with Nicias 
(Plut. Nic. 15); and after the Siciian disaster he was one 
of the wpdBovdce appointed to deal with the crisis (Arist. 
Rh. 3. 18, etc.). Whether he owed his appointment in 440 
to the success of the Antigone may be doubted. ‘here isa 
pleasant record of his conversations with Ion at Clnos m 
the course of the Samian Expedition (Ath. 13. 603 fF), 
and two other friends of Cimon are connected with him 
in different ways- Polygnotus, who depicted him tn the 
Stoa Poikile holding the lyre, and Archelaus the philo- 
sopher, to whom he wrote an elegiac poem He also wrote 
(r. 441 B.C.) a poem to Herodotus, with whom there are 
a number of points of contact in his work (Plut. An sent 
3). He was priest of the healing deity Amynos, Alcon, or 
Halon (the exact name is doubtful) and made his own 
house a place of worship for Asclepius until the temple 
built for him was ready (Plut. Nun. 3, Etym. Magn. s.v. 
Aeir); in recognition of this he was honoured as a hero 
with the title defi after his death. He also composed 
a paean to Asclepius. ‘These and other indications sug- 
gest that he accepted the religion of his day without mis- 
yivings, just asin other ways he showed himself a healthy 
minded and normal, as well as a distinguished, Athenian, 
and he is suid to have refused all mvitations to leave 
Athens for the courts of kings (life, cf. fr. 789). His 
interest in the theory and criticism as well as in the 
writing of poetry was shown in the composition of a prose 
work On the Chorus, in the story of his discussion of 
poetical expressions with Ion (Ath. loc. cit.), and in his 
founding of a literary club (the agos of the Muses). He 
seems to have distinguished his own conscious technique 
from the inspirauon which carried Aeschylus away (ei 
Kul Ta Seovra movets GAN’ oùe eldws ye mowers). He died 
late in 406, and Aristophanes m the next year summed 
up his genial and kindly temperament in the line o 8 
cuxoAdos pev evla’, etxodos Ò exert (Ran. 82). It was 
characteristic that a few months before his death he 
appeared with his chorus and actors in mourning for 
Euripides at the proagon (q-.v.) before the Great Dionysia. 
Phrynichus (the Comic poet) spoke of him as evéaduaw 
dwp ral Sefids, who died a good death and was taken 
from the evil to come. 

lle is said to have composed (probably) 123 plays, 
and with these he won 24 victories, which means that 
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96 of his plays were successful; in his other contests he 
was placed second, but never third. 


lI. Works 


Sophocles, according to Plut. De prof. virt 7, dis- 
tinguished three periods in his own style. first the ‘bom- 
bastic’ style (¢y«os) of Aeschylus; secondly, a harsh 
and artificial style (wexpov wat KATUTE yVOI') of his own, 
and thirdly, the best type of style and must suited for the 
expression of character (1)OuxcoTaror KaL BéN\THaTor). The 
extant plays, the earliest of which must fall about twenty- 
five ycars after his first appearance, seem all to belong to 
the third period, though the fragments of some lost early 
plays recall in matter and vocabulary some of the charac- 
teristics of Aeschylus, and some critics have professed to 
find traces of the second style (whatever Plutarch's words 
may mean) in the Ajax and Antigone. "The latter was 
prohably produced in 441; the Ajaa is probably rather 
earlicr; for the Oedipus Tyrannus a year soon after 470 
seems probable, and the Jrachunae may belong to the 
same period, though the tndications are very uncertain. 
It 1s disputed whether the /lectra preceded or followed 
Euripides’ Electra (413), and it is variously placed by 
scholars between 418 and 410. The Philoctetes was 
produced ın 409 (arg.), and the Oedipus Coloneus 
posthumously ın gor (arg.). The date of the satyric 
Ichneutae 1s uncertain (sce Powell and Barber, New 
Chapters 1. 93 f.). Of the lost plays, the Telepheia, tf it 
wis in fact a Trilogy dealing with the story of ’lclephus 
(and consisting perhaps of the Aleadue, the Mysi, and the 
Ayuscay avAdoyos), is hkely to have been an carly group 
(see ibid. in. 68 ff.). More than one-third of the known 
titles are those of plays taken from the Trojan cycle of 
legend (including that of the house of Atreus); the re- 
mainder cover a wide range; about twenty are those of 
satyric plays. AW P-C. 


IT). CHARACTER ov HIS Work (See also TRAGEDY) 


1. Sophocles 1s credited by Aristotle (Poet. 4) with 
three changes in the form of tragedy. he introduced the 
third actor, introduced ‘scene-painting’ (c«nroypudia), 
and enlarged the chorus from twelve to fifteen, What the 
scene-painting amounted to 1s uncertain, and we can 
only guess at the purpose of enlarging the chorus. The 
third actor was a fundamental development. it would be 
interesting to know what actually had happened when 
‘Sophocles introduced the third actor’. Since it meant 
altering the rules of the dramutic contest some kind of 
official consent was presumably necessary, and therefore 
gencral agreement among the practising dramatists. 
Although ıt is easy to see why Sophocles wanted a third 
actor, the change would have represented a general rather 
than a personal desire. Drama must have been moving 
away from the lyrical towards the histrionic. It is also 
to be noted that Sophocles did not follow the cxample of 
Aeschylus in composing connected trilogies. 

2. The third actor enabled the dramatist to increase 
the number of his dramatis personae considerably, since 
the actors might ‘double’. Therefore he could make both 
plot and situation more complex, and thereby draw 
character more fully. For example, the herome of the 
Electra faces in succession at least ten distinct situations: 
first alone, then with the chorus, then with Chrysothemis, 
Clytemnestra, the Messenger, and so on. Fach situation 
brings out a different facet of her nature. The new com- 
plexity of situation is best illustrated by the triangular 
scenes mn which Aeschylus and Euripides had httle interest 
and Sophocles no rival: three persons are simultaneously 
involved in the same situation, but with contrasting hopes 
or fears. Thus, the Messenger ın the Electra tells his 
false tale ın order to deceive Clytemnestra and further 
Orestes’ vengeance: for Clytemnestra, as she listens, it is 
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deliverance from terror, but for Electra, the end of every- 
thing. The best of such scenes occur ın the later plays. An 
interesting variant is Philoctetes 974—1080, where one of 
the three persons, though he says nothing until the final 
verses, undergoes a most humiliating experience. 

3- Sophocles’ delicate though powerful delineation of 
character was well matched by the flexibility of his style. 
Like Shakespeare, he had at his command the whole range 
of dramatic speech, from weight and dignity to extreme 
swiftness and lightness, even casualness: though, unlike 
Shakespeare, he did not (especially in the later plays) write 
many ‘poctical’ passages (lyrics excepted). It is no dis- 
paragement of Aeschylus and Euripides to say that 
Sophocles’ style was much more varied than theirs: his 
conception of drama demanded, as theirs did not, that 
the speech of his characters should be able to respond 
instantly to the thought or emotion of the moment. ‘I'here- 
fore he will sometimes write four- or five-word verses 
which have weight without any trace of stiffness, while 
at the other extreme he once perfornis the feat, astonish- 
ing in an inflected language, of getting twenty-one words 
into twenty-four syllables (OT 370 f.; ef. Electra 624 f., 
359). Light verse-endings are common, as Electra 332 
and 426, ending with én, or a verse may end with an 
¢hsion, as Electra 1017, OT 29. Sophocles’ rhetoric, 
when he is rhetorical, is superb; no less moving 1s the 
utter simplicity of his simple passages. It has often been 
suggested that his rhetoric owes something to contem- 
porary sophists who studied the art of rhetoric: perhaps 
it is an Open question 1f Sophocles learned more from 
the professors, or the professors from Sophocles. 

4. His use of the chorus 1s no less flexible. There are 
six odes in the Antigone (counting the formal parodos), 
only one in the Philoctetes, four in the (later) Coloneus. 
No one formula, such as ‘ideal spectator’, can properly 
describe the uses that Sophocles found for the chorus. 
Usually he gives ıt a markedly dramatic character, but 
when it suits him he will allow that character to lapse, 
and use the chorus as a purely lyrical instrument. 'The 
chorus of the OT consists of citizens mtensely loyal to 
Oedipus, but in the third ode this character is ın abeyance. 
So it is too in the second and fifth odes of the Antigone, 
although elsewhere ın the play it 1s so much of a dramatic 
character that it says the right things but about the wrong 
person—about Antigone, not Creon; at which moments 
it is certainly no ‘ideal spectator’. 

Not a few of the odes easily bear comparison with the 
very best of Greck lyric poetry, though they are essentially 
dramatic both ın structure and function. Changes of 
rhythm within a stanza ure much more frequent and 
strongly marked than in Euripides, even than in Aeschy- 
lus, and often the effect of the change is obvious. (See for 
example the sudden anapaestic verses at OT 46g f. and 
479 f.) They suggest that the dancc-movements must 
have been vividly dramatic. Euripides’ odes are rhythmic- 
ally uninteresting by comparison; perhaps he relied more 
on melody. 

The chief actor was usually given a gencrous share in 
the lyrical part of the play. At a rough computation 
Electra’s role comprises 640 verses, of which rather more 
than a quarter were sung or chanted; Antigone sings 75 
out of about 220 verses. The lyrical clement, taken as a 
whole, is markedly smaller than is usual in Aeschylus, 
though ıt is proportionately as big in the Ajax, Antigone, 
and Philoctetes as in the PV and Persae. 

§. Structure and Thought. Sophocles’ plots raise an 
acute problem. By universal consent, the design of some 
of the plays, notably of the OT, is masterly; of others, 
apparently inept, for the Ajax finishes with a new set of 
characters, and there has been much discussion whether 
the central character of the Trachiniae was meant to be 
Deianira or Heracles. Sophocles appears even to have 
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forgotten Antigone in the last hundred verses of that 
play. Since he was a competent dramatist it is likely that 
he so designed his plots as to help him say what he meant; 
in which case his plot-structure and his thought should 
be considered together. There is little profit in making 
special assumptions to explain one puzzling structure— 
as for example that Ajax, being an Attic Hero (as Sophocles 
does not point out), must have his tomb and therefore 
must be buried—when they do nothing to explain similar 
puzzles ın other plays. 

The vividness with which Sophocles portrays his per- 
sons and their motives and conflicts reinforces the modern 
idea that tragic drama first and foremost represents per- 
sons. Aristotle thought differently: he is emphatic that 
‘tragedy is a mimesis not of persons but of an action 
(mpafis)’ (Poet. 4924, 50°16, 503), and it 1s possible that 
he was right. Inspecting the action of the plays, one 
finds that it is usually shared, in one way or another, by 
the human agents and by gods. ‘l‘herefore the meaning 
of his religion is of critical importance. If it was no more 
than a general piety, whether conventional or deeply felt, 
then a play like the Trachiniae ıs no more than two 
personal tragedies not very securely joined by piety; 
further, one ıs left wondering why Sophocles was not 
inspired to strengthen the unity of the play (as of the 
Antigone also) by bringing on the heroine's body ın the 
final scenes. But it may have been more than piety. For 
example, what happens to Creon in the Antigone is 
represented as the outcome, perfectly natural m the cn- 
cumstances, of what he has done to Polynices’ body, to 
Antigone, to Haemon, to Eurydice (cf.\ 1401-5); yet 
Tiresias declares that it is going to be brogght about by 
the angry gods and their Erinyes. In the Flectra, the act 
of vengeance and restitution, so ardently desired by 
Electra, for so many reasons, 1s undertaken, jon no divine 
prompting (vv. 42-7), by Orestes out of personal and 
public motives (ct. vv. 67—72), and it 1s achieved entirely 
by their own efforts. Guile, d6Aos, answers guile (vv. 37, 
197, 490, 1392, 1397). Yet there is the constant implica- 
tion that the gods ~ Apollo, and Zeus (160-3, 174-6), 
Dike and Ares, Ile.ines, and the Erinyes (1384-97) 
are acting with them. Such instances suggest that for 
Sophocles and his audiences the participation of the gods 
in actions that are already completely explained m human 
terms implied something like the operation of some uni- 
versal law; in which case 1t would be at once intelligible 
that the action would take precedence over the persons, 
and that the persons, and what they do, should be dis- 
played as vividly and naturally as possible. 

"The praxis of the Trachiniae (to take perhaps the most 
critical example) involves the following: that Zeus has 
already punished Heracles for one unjustifiable action, 
his killing of Iphitus; that his final exploit, which ts to end 
either in his death or in the Jasting peace that Deianira 
so desperately longs for, is the wanton destruction of 
a whole city for the sake of getting a girl; that the girl ıs 
going to supplant the loyal wife; that m such a sudden 
crisis Deianira docs what 1s entirely natural, for her, 
in the circumstances; that the poison that she innocently 
uses is activated by the heat of the fire upon which 
Ileracles ıs making to Zeus his thank-offering for his 
destruction of the city. In the first ode the chorus sings 
of the regular order of nature, in accordance with which 
Deianira’s long anxiety should be followed by peace and 
joy, especially since Zeus keeps an eye upon his offspring 
(vv. 139 f.). But instead of joy there is total catastrophe, 
and the cause of it is plain. The question whether 
Deianira or I Icracles was meant to be the central charac- 
ter seems unimportant, especially if we can believe the 
last line of the play: ‘Nothing is here but Zeus.’ Aristotle 
seems to have been right. The structural difficulties vanish 
if Sophocles drew his persons for the sake of the action, 
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not vice versa, and if his religion reflected not a merc 
pious attitude but active thinking about the ways of the 
universe, 

LIFE AND Works. A E. Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks (1896); 
M. Pohlenz, Die griechische Tragodte (1954); 'T. von Wilamowitz, 
Die dramatısche Technik des Sophokles (1917); HI Weinstock, Sophokles 
(1931); T. B. L. Webster, Introduction to Suphacles (1936), A von 
Blumenthal, Sophokles (1930), C. M. Howra, Sobhoclean Tragedy 
(1944), A. Lesky, Die tragische Dichtung der Hellenen (1956); G. M, 
E Sophoclean Drama (1957); H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy 

1901). 

Tist O.C.T. (A. C. Pearson, 1923); Budé (A. Dain and P’. Mazon, 
1955-8, with French translation). 

COMMFN'IARIES R. C. Jebb (each play separately with translation, 
1887 onwards); J. C. Kamerbeek, Ajax, Trachimae. See alno Lexicon 
Sophocleum, b. Ellendt (2nd ed by H. Genthe (1872)). 

IRANSLATIONS. Prose. R. C, Jebb, Ferse: E F. Watling (Penguin, 
1947, and 1953), The Complete Greek Tragedies (U.S.A. 1959); 
D. Fitts, Greck Plays im modern translation (1947), H D.E. Kitto, 
Sophocles, Three Plays (1902), F. L. Lucas, Greek Drama for Every- 
man (1954). H. D. F. k. 


SOPHOCLES (2) the Younger, son of Ariston and 
grandson of the great Sophocles, produced his grand- 
father’s Oedipus Coloneus m 401 B.C., and plays of his 
own from 396 onwards. The nunfbers of his plays and 
victories are uncertain (Suda s.v., Arg. Soph. OC). 


SOPHONISBA (Sophoniba Livy; LodwviBa Appian; 
the correct name is Suphanha‘al), daughter ot Hasdrubal 
(q-v. 3); she married Syphax (g.v.), whom she thus won 
over to the Carthaginian cause. When Masinissa and 
Laelius overthrew Syphax (203 B.c.) Sophonisha took 
poison which according to the romantic story (Livy 30. 
12-15) was sent to her by Masinissa, now enamoured of 
her and unable by any other means to save her from 
captivity at Rome. Details of her story (e.g. that before 
her marriage to Syphax she had been betrothed to 
Masinissa) may be false, but the outhne need not be 
questioned. H. H. S. 


SOPHRON (Suidpwv) (fifth c. ».c.), Syracusan writer 
of mimes. Iis mimes were divided according to subject- 
matter into avdpecoe and yuvaceciue, We have one impor- 
tant papyrus fragment and some 170 short citations, 
mostly preserved to illustrate the Dorie dialect. Of the 
avdpetuu may be mentioned Qouvvodypas (“lhe 'l'unny- 
fisher’) and ‘Nrs (1e. 0 aAvevs) Tov aypwrav (possibly 
a dispute between a fisherman and a farmer); of the 
yuracketot—. Ixdotpiat (“The Sempstresses’), Lvvapiaramoar 
(‘Women at breakfast’), Tat YUVULKES at Tarv Obeov (i.e. 
Hekate) parri e&cAadv Ge. “Che Sorceresses’). Sophron’s 
munes were written in some kind of rhythmical prose 
(schol. Greg. Naz. [in Kaibel, CGF 153] pu€pois riot 
kat KwAos eypyoatv). Their subject-matter was the 
events of everyday life. Sophron, who was probably 
the first writer to give literary form to the mime, was 
greatly admired by Plato (Douris of Samos, FGrH 
76 F 72). Herodas possibly and Theocritus certainly 
owed much to him—a schol. on Theoc. 2 says that 'Theo- 
eritus adapted (weradeper) one of Sophron’s mimes. 
Kathel, CGF 152 tE; Olivieri, FCGAT ni. M P.; K.J. D. 


SOPHRONIUS, c. a.b. 560—638, patriarch of Jerusalem 
(trom 634) at the time of the Arab conquest. He wrote a 
theological manifesto against the doctrine that though 
Christ had two natures he had only one will, panegyrics 
on Egyptian saints (Cyrus and John, John the almsgiver, 
Mania the penitent prostitute), sermons for Christmas 
and other feasts, and twenty-three anacreontic odes of 
esoteric difficulty. 


Fd Migne, PG Ixxxvii (1), 1147 ff.; Odes, ed. M. Gigante (1957). 
H. G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich 


(1959), 434 ft. H. C. 


SORA, 60 miles south-east of:Rome at the big bend of 
the River Liris (q.v.). Rome took Sora from the Volsci in 
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345 B.C., but Samnites disputed her control until a Latin 
Colony was established there (303 B.C). It has always 
been an important town with a picturesque acropolis but 
few ancient remains. L T.S. 


SORACTE, modern Soratte, the isolated 2,420-foot 
limestone mountain, easily visible from Rome 26 miles 
to the south,:which Horace celebrated (Odes 1. 9). Here 
priests called Hairpi, resembling Roman Luperci, wor- 
shipped Apollo Soranus by walking over hot coals (Phny, 
HN 7. 19; Serv. ad Aen. 11. 787). Sant’ Oreste, a village 
on the lower slopes, preserved the name m corrupted 
form through medieval times. L.T. »’. 


SORANUS of Ephesus, physician under Trajan and 
ITadrian (98-138), studied in Alexandria and practised in 
Rome. He was one of the greatest physicians, a man of 
erudition, of objective judgement, full of love for his 
native Greece, critical towards the Romans of the world 
metropolis. 

_OF his books, almost twenty in number, dealing with 

history of medicine, terminological problems, and 
medicine proper, there are preserved in Greek. 1. Luvra- 
ceca I-IV (I. Hygiene of midwife, conception, ete., 
l1. Childbed, care of the infant; TLL and IV. Pathology). 
2. Il. oņpeiaw xaraypatewv and Il. cmdéopwr, fragments 
of a surpical treatise. 
_ Soranus restored the Methodical school by moderating 
Its cxagycrations m the spirit of the new classical era 
and by harmonizing it with the tradition. Though 
believing in general symptoms, he did not neglect tndivi- 
dual factors, distinguished the different forms of discases, 
and observed accurately the course of an illness, A terse 
but excellent author, his books in Latin translations or 
adaptations were widely read in the West. See ANALOMY 
and PHYSIOLOGY, § 11. 

Trxr. J Thberg, CMG ww (1927), cf also M and [| Diabkin, 
‘Cachus Aurchanus, Gynaecta’, Bull. Hist. Medicine, Suppl. xu 
(t951). “Transl. of Gynaecceia: O ‘Yemkin, Soranus Gynecology 
(U S.A. 1950) ‘The Ares Urroxpritovs spurious, L- Edelstein, PW 
Suppl. vi 1293, 8-v ‘Hippokrates’. Latin translations, Caelius Aure- 
hanus, De mu bis acutis et chromen (d. berg, Sitz. Leipz. 1925), ed 
and trans). 1 E. Drabkin, Caelius Aurchanus, On Acute Diseases and 
On Chronic Disorders (U S.A. 1950), Muscio, Gynaccera, Ps.-Soran., 
see Rose, Anecdota Gracca u. 

LITENATURE, Survey, E. Kind, PW m a, 1113, Edelstein, loc. cit, 
Text-history of Gynaiketa, Dberg, Ahh Sàchs Akad (1910). Doxo- 
graphy, H. Diels, Dox. Graec 207, Sitz. Berl. (1893) Influence on 


Tertulhan, H Karpp, Zeitschr. f. neutestamentl, Wiss (1934). Medi- 
cine, I. C. Allbutt, Greck Medicine in Rome (1921). LE. 


SORTITION («Arparais), election by lot, a method of 
appointing officials im Greek city-states, especially in 
democracies. It was bused on the idea of equality and 
reduced outside influence. Little is known of its use 
except at Athens, It remains uncertain when sorution was 
introduced there, perhaps as carly as Solon. From 487/0 
B.C. the archons were appointed by lot out of nominated 
candidates (apdéxpitor); later, this became a double sorti- 
tion. From the time when the archons began to be clected 
by lot, they lost political leadership. But all ordinary 
magistrates, a few excepted, were thus appointed; also 
the Council (a Prytany of fifty from each phyle) and the 
juries (by a very complicated procedure). Lot decided 
very many questions in political and social life. Politically, 
sortition, combined with the prohibition or at least severe 
restriction of re-election, enabled rotation in office, and 
electoral contests were avoided by its use; moreover, the 
power of magistrates was reduced, and thus the sove- 
reignty of the popular assembly guaranteed. Sortition 
was practicable, as almost every citizen had a minimum 
of political experience, and nobody could be elected 
without having presented himself. Certain precautions 
were always taken, and military and some technical 
(especially financial) officials were appointed by vote. 


SORTITION 


Except for a few critics like Socrates, the principle of 
sortition was never discussed. It was, indeed, a necessary 
and fundamental element of the democratic polis. 


Ariat, Ath Pol.’ W Headlam, Electron by Lot at Athens (1891, 
2nd ed 1933), V. Ehrenberg, PW, s v ‘Losung’. V. E. 


SOSIBIUS of Lacedaemon. In the reign of Ptolemy I 
(323-283 uc.) he went to Egypt and became closely 
associated with the Alexandrian school. He 1s probably 
to be identified with the grammarian Sosibius ó Autixes, 
so called because of hts ability to deal with Homeric 
problems. Ile is important for his studies in the history 
of Sparta (lepi trav ev Aaxedaiuon Ovordv and X povwv 

avaypadpy). 
FGOrH ui B, 595. G. L. B. 
SOSICRATES, local historian and biographer per- 
haps from Rhodes, fl. mid second century n.c. Works 
(FHG 1v. 500-3): (1) Piooopaw dcadoxy, a biographical 
study of various philosophers, following the teacher— 
pupil relation. Sosicrates used Hermippus and perhaps 
Satyrus. Whether he used Apollodorus is disputed: a 
common source 1n Eratosthenes may explain similarities. 
(2) Apnrixa( Gr H461) which Apollodorus used ; this may 
be the earlicr work. If he 1s the Sosicrates mentioned in 
Timachidas (Lind. Temp. Chron. 317, Blinkenberg), he 
flourished 1 50—1308.c. : but the identification 1s uncertain. 
Fr. W. W. 


SOSIGENES, astronomer, earlier confused with a 
Stoic and a Peripatetic of the same name, was Cacsar’s 
astronomical expert in his introduction of the Julian 
calendar n 47 B.C. 


SOSIPATER (£waimarpos), Greck comic poct: fr. 1, 
cookery-~a sublime science. Apparently among the 
earher writers of the New Comedy (v. 11 Chariades 1s 
named as living, whereas in Euphron fr. 1. 7 he appears 
to be dead). 

CG w= 482 ff.; CAF ui. 314 fi. 


SOSIPHANES of Syracuse, tragic poct, flourished 
about the last third of the fourth century n.c., though 
some date him later and there may have been two pocts 
of the name. He is credited with seventy-three tragedies 
(Sudu, s.v.), and seven victories. He ts included ın some 
lists of the Pletad (see TRAGEDY § 22). A short but stnking 
fragment on the transitoriness of human happiness 
survives. 
TGF 819-20. A. W. P.-C. 
SOSITHEUS, of Alexandria Troas, lived in Athens, 
Syracuse, and Alexandria, was a member of the Pleiad 
(see TRAGEDY § 22), and wrote tragedies and satyric plays, 
including a Daphms or Lityerses, n which a sarcastic 
reference to the Stoic Cleanthes occurred; twenty lines 
of this play survive, as well as a laudatory epigram on the 
poet by Dioscorides (Anth. Pal. 7. 707). 
TGF 821-4. 


SOSIUS (1, PW 2), Gatus, probably son of a praetor, 
served Antony as quaestor c. 40 B.C., was ‘appointed by 
him governor of Syria and Cilicia in 38, captured Jeru- 
salem for Herod (q.v. 1) in 37, and truumphed ‘ex ludata’ 
in Sept. 34. In 32 he and Domitius (5) were consuls. Both 
supported Antony. Sosius began the year with a diplo- 
matic attack on Octavian; Octavian made a vigorous 
rejoinder, and the consuls and many senators fied to 
Antony. Sosius commanded the left wing of Antony's 
fleet at Actium. He was subsequently pardoned by 
Octavian at the instance of Arruntius (q.v. 1), He restored 
the temple of Apollo near the theatre of Marcellus, and 


A. W. P.-C. 
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SOTADES 


took part in the Ludi Saeculares of 17 B.C. as quindecimvir 

saci is faciundis. 
Syme, Rom. Rev ,seeindex; M Giant, From Imperium to Auctoritas 
(1946), 39 H.; Platner~Ashby, 15 f., Nash, Pict. Dut. Rome 1. 28 ft, 
WLR, TT. J.C. 


SOSTUS (2, PW 11) SENECIO, Quintus (cos. ord. A.D. 
99, IT ord. 107), 1s revealed by the convergence of casual 
evidence as one of the most important members of the 
governmental oligarchy under Trajan, Of his origin, 
family, and official carcer before the consulate nothing 1s 
recorded. ‘Che link with an influential consular (Sex. 
Julius Frontinus was his father-in-law) and the friendship 
of the new Emperor explain his conspicuous advancement: 
Sosius and Cornelius Palma are the first pair of consules 
ordinari appointed by Trajan. The date of his second 
consulate, held with the great Licimus Sura as colleague, 
and the honour of a public statue (Dio Cass. 68. 12. 2), 
support the conjecture that he held a high command in 
the Second Dacian War (a.D. 105-6). Sympathetic, hke 
others of his class and rank (for example, C. Minictus 
Fundunus, cos. suff. 407), to the pursuits of philosophy 
and letters, Sosius might be claimed for a representative 
hgure in a ‘proto-Antonine’ period of imperial crviliza- 
tion—Plutarch of Chacronea enjoyed his friendship and 
commemorated it by the dedication of several works. He 
was also a triend of Pliny. 

Sosius did not leave a son to perpetuate the family, 
but his daughter married Q. Pompcius Falco (cos. suff. 
108), and that line 1s prominent in the Antonine aristo- 
cracy, with manifold connexions and a much-advertised 
pedigree, as witness the polyonymous con of A.D. 109 
(Dessau, ZLS 1104), who has thirty-fou 


names, apart 
trom praenonnna. 


Ros 


SOSTRATUS, surgeon and zoologist, probably prac- 
used m Alexandria after 30 H.C. Elis medical works dealt 
chiefly wath gynaccology. In zoology he perhaps ranks 
next after Aristotle among the Greeks. 

Works: lept aay or Jlepi dvoews tæaw;, Hepi 
BPAynrav Kat daxétwr. \ehan and the scholia to Nicander 
preserve much information about his zoological works. 

W. D.R. 


SOSYLUS of Lacedacmon (fl. 218 B.c.), who accom- 
panied Hannibal on his campaigns and wrote a methodi- 
cal and impartial history of the latter (Hepi Aveifou 
ampafcwv) in seven books towards the end of the third 
century u.c. One of the more important sources of Poly- 
bius, whose harsh verdict on him (Polyb. 3. 20. 5) must 
be toned down in the light of a papyrus fragment from 
his fourth book. 


Forti n B, 176. G. L i. 


SOTADES (1), Athenian comic poet, tis péans Kapwdius 
according to the Suda, and (fr. 3, cf Tlarp. s v. pæwßiios) 
a contemporary of Demosthenes. We have three titles 
and threc fragments; fr. 1 is a long description of the 
cooking of fish. 

FCG m 585 ff ; CAF u 447 ff; FAC n. 552 fl. 


SOTADES (2), lambic poet, of Maronca, hved in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, of whose marriage with 
Arsinoé he disapproved strongly (Ath. 621 4, fr. ı 
Powcll). He invented the versus sotadeus, a minor ionic 
metre which allowed great variations. Some fragments 
of his work survive, notablv from his transcription of the 
Thad into sotadeans (frs. 4 a-c), and lines to the flute- 
player ‘Theodorus (fr. 2). The sotadeans preserved by 
Stobaeus (frs. 6—14) are commonly thought not to 
be his, and may be moralizing verses composed for the 
education of Greek children in Egypt. See IAMBIC POETRY, 
GREEK, 


KJ. 


SOTADES 


TExT. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. ii. 286-94; Powell, Coll. Alex. 
238-45. C. M. B. 


SOTER (Zwrýp), fem. SOTEIRA (Zuszeipa), a title of 
several deities, expressing their power to save their 
worshippers from dangers. It has no Latin equivalent 
(Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 154), unless it be Juno’s epithet Sispes 
or Sospita. lt is used, for example, of Zeus (as Xeno- 
phon, An. 1. 8. 16, and often) and of Kore (Ar. Ran. 
379, cf. Farnell, Cults in. 198). In Hellenistic times it 
comics to be used of men, especially kings, often implying 
some measure of deification; Antigonus Doson was 
called Euergetes in hfe, Soter after his death (Polyb. 5. 
9. 10). The most famous holder of the utle was perhaps 
Ptolemy I. Like all such titles, ıt was later cheapened, 
being given, for instance, to the notorious Verres (Cic. 
loc. cit, See Nilsson, GGR n. 174 fI., 371 íF). Its trans- 
cendental use is Christian, cf. A. D. Nock in Essays on 
the Truuty and the Incarnation (ed. A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
1928), 87 fi. H. J.R. 


SOTERIA. The term owrýpia was appropriate for any 
sacrifice(s), with or without attendant agones, ete., per- 
formed either once or several times m commemoration, 
or in hope, of the deliverance of once man or a group from 
oppression, sickness, or danger. Commonly 2wrypia 
designated certain more or less claborate city or national 
festivals celebrated at regular intervals to commemorate 
mayor events. (Compare the (older) *EAcu@épia, at Plataca, 
Syracuse, Samos; a third usage consisted in naming 
festivals ım honour of the deliverer himself, c.g. the 
Diogeneia at Athens after 230/29 n.c.). The known 
Soteria, some sixteen in all (PI, s.v.) are Pellenistic 
(or later), part of the efHorescence of festuvals at that 
time. The Soteria at Delphi, to commemorate the defeat 
of Brennus and his Celts in winter 279/8 B.C., are best 
known: inseriptions furnish a considerable body ot detail 
(as yet not synthesized) about the performances, and data 
Important for third-century chronology. Soon after the 
departure of the Gauls, the Ammphictiones founded annual 
Soteria. It was not until 243/2 that the Actolhans re- 
founded the same festival: the positive dating m that year 
of the Atheman archon Polycuctus has settled a contro- 
versv (Hesp. 1938, 121, no. 24; tor the whole problem, 
R. Flaceliére, Les Aitoliens à Delphes, 1937)- 


SOTERICHUS (c. a.p. 300), epic poct, author of Greek 
poems on Dionysus, Alexander, and other subjects 
(Suda). 


SOTION (1) of Alexandria, Peripatetic, wrote (? between 
200 and 170 B.C.) (1) a Ataduyy Tay diAoooduwr in thirteen 
books, in which each philosopher is treated as the definite 
successor of another ; (2) a book on Timon’s ZiAAow. The 
former work is a main though not a direct source of 
Diogenes Laertius’ information, as well as of the doxo- 
graphic summaries in such patristic writers as Eusebius 
and Theodoretus. Sotion seems to have introduced the 
ultra-simple division of the philosophical successions 
into Jonian and Italian. 


Dicls, Dox. Graec. 147-9. W.D R. 
SOTION (2), Peripatetic, not earlier than the reign of 
Tiberius (A.D. 14-37). 

Works: Képas Apadbeias; Strange Stories (ed. A. 
Westermann, in [Tapadofoypadar, 1839, 183), about rivers, 
springs, and pools; Dioclean Disputations (against 
Epicurus); a commentary on the Topics. W. D. R. 


SOUL. Apart from philosophic doctrines concerning 
the soul, there are traces in vocabulary and usage of 
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comparatively primitive ideas surviving in both Greece 
and Italy. Savages not infrequently believe that a man has 
several souls (e.g. Frazer, GB m. 27, 80); now in Greek, 
notably in Homer, there are several words which mean 
something like ‘soul’ and seem to refer to Parts of a man 
having difterent functions. Yuy7, to Judge by its etymo- 
logy, means the breath-soul, which corresponds to the un- 
substantial nature of departed pvyai as phantoms, elowAa 
(Od. 11. 51, cf. 83; Il. 23. 104). Such phantoms have 
no dpéves, midriff and the parts adjacent, vitals; to vive 
them more than a faint semblance of life they need to 
drink blood. It seems not improbable that the ups, the 
‘hot’ or ‘reeking’ part, 1s the blood-soul; to kill is to take 
away the @vyos, to save the Bvpos is to save life (IL. 22. 
68 and often; Od. 11. 105). In Latin the evidence is less 
strong, partly no doubt because carly documents are 
lacking; anima and ammus correspond rather to later, 
philosophical uses respectively of pux and Pugds than 
to the above meanings. But we may note the existence 
of umbra in the sense of ghost, suggesting behef in a 
shadow-soul,; cf. Lucretius’ insistence (4. 364 ff.) on the 
true nature of shadows. See, further, AFTER-LIFE, GENIUS, 
PSYCHE. 

Rose in Actes du congrès international d'histoire des religions tenu a 
Pans en vitobre t927 (1925), n 8 f., and fot some criticism of 
there views as too rigid, Nilsson, GGR r. 192 ff, H Snell, The 
Discovery of the Mind (L.T. 1953), ch 1; W. Jaeger, Theology of the 


Early Greek Philosophers (1947), ch. 5, R. B. Onions, Jhe Origins of 
European Thought (1955), 93 fl. ll. J R. 


SOZOMEN (d. c. A.D. 450), a lawyer in Constantinople, 
wrote a history of the Church from 324 to 439, of which 
the conclusion has perhaps been lost. It depends heavily 
upon Socrates (whoin it never mentions), is similar in 
outlook and content, less critical but more stylish. 
Sozomen had some additional information, particularly 
for monasticism; book 9, which uses Olympiodorus, is 
almost independent of Socrates (q.v. 2). 


Ed. J. Bidez and G. C. Hunsen (Herlin, 1960). S.I R. 


SPAIN. 1. Pratinstory. The Spanish peninsula, split 
by mountains and diverse in climute, has never known 
ethnical unity. Related to southern France in some of its 
cave-puintings (c.g. the late palacolithic Altamira), it 
also produced the indigenous “Capsian’ culture of the 
south, and the Bell-beaker people who spread to central 
Europe. Iberians from Africa began exploiting its metals 
in early Neolithic times, and later expanded from Almeria 
over most of the south and east; Celts, invading from the 
north in the Late Bronze and Iron Ages, eventually 
mixed with Iberians in some parts of the centre and west 
(see CELVIBERIANS, LUSITANIA), but remained typically 
Celtic in the north-west, where scattered hill-forts con- 
trast with the thickly urbanized Mediterranean regions. 
Everywhere the tribal units were much smaller than the 
gencral ethnic terms imply. 

2. PHOENICIANS, GREEKS, CARTIIAGINIANS. ‘Tradition- 
ally, Phoenicians of Tyre discovered 'Turtessus (q v.) 
and colonized Gades (q.v.) c. 1100 R.C. Some accept the 
date, others lower it to the eighth or seventh century. In 
the later seventh century Samian and Phocaean metal- 
traders reached Tartessus. "he Phocaeans planted 
colonies at Mainake, near Malaca (q.v.) and Ebusus 
(Ibiza); their colony Massilia founded others on the east 
Spanish coast, notably Emporion (q.v.), Rhodae (Rosas), 
and Artemision (Dianium, now Denia). All the Greek 
centres south of Emporion disappeared when Carthage, 
during the third century, asserted itself in Spain. Hamilcar 
Barca and Hannibal conquered large territories, founded 
Carthago Nova (q.v.), and mobilized Spanish manpower 
and mineral wealth for the attack on Rome. The Second 
Punic War, starting from Hannibal’s siege of Rome's 
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ally Saguntum (q.v.) and his approach to the Ebro, con- 
tinued on the Spanish front until Carthage was driven 
out by Scipio Africanus in 206. 

3. THE Roman Provinces. In 205 Rome held a narrow 
east coastal strip (Hispania Citerior) carrying the main 
road south to Carthago Nova, and beyond it a territory 
(Hispania Ulterior) including the south-east coast and 
the Baetis (Guadalquivir) valley. ‘Two commands were 
necessary. In 197 two new pruetors (q.v.) were created 
for Spain. Both provinces were gradually extended in- 
land in punitive campaigns ugainst rebels, guerrillas, and 
finally the big coalitions of Viriathus (qg.v.) and the 
Celtiberians (q.v.). On the fall of Numantia (q.v.) in 133, 
Scipio Aemilianus with a senatorial commission drew up 
leges for both provinces, which covered at most two- 
thirds of the peninsula. The process of conquest halted, 
except for minor additions by Pompcy in the war against 
Sertorius (q.v.). Further operations-—sorties by triumph- 
hunting generals, and Caesar’s civil war against the 
Pompeians (49-45)—were not attempts at expansion. 
That the Republic tried and failed to subdue the whole 
peninsula was a thesis of propaganda to enhance Augus- 
tus’ conquests north of the Tagus and up to the Biscay 
coast. They resulted in a largely new province of Lusitania 
(q.v.) and a great new extension of Citerior (renamed 
‘l'arraconensis) to the north and west Occan. These pro- 
vinces were assigned to the Emperor; most of Ulterior 
(renamed Bactica, q.v.) was returned to the Senate in 
27 B.C. 

The Republic had imposed a tribute of one-twentieth 
in corn and a fixed sum in silver, for which local mints 
were introduced (not only at Osca, though the coinage 
was commonly called argentum Oscense). The further duty 
of military service was illustrated by the mounted lancer 
on many of the coins; cavalry and Balearic slingers were 
Spain’s chief auxiliary troops. Mines (those of Carthago 
Nova yielded 25,000 drachmae a day) were public pro- 
perty at first, later mostly sold to private owners. They 
drew swarms of Italian businessmen to the south and 
east, which were also rich in crops and herds. Here, 
besides the mercantile groups, were Roman veterans 
settled at Italica and half-Spanish /ibertini at Carteta 
(qq.v.). Elsewhere Rome disarmed resistance and fos- 
tered agriculture by moving pcoples from the hill-forts, 
distributing land, and planting native towns (c.g. Grac- 
uris, founded in 179 by Ti. Gracchus, q.v. 2). Cases of 
misgovernment led in 171 to the institution of trials de 
repetundis, but the picture of oppression was exaggerated 
by unreliable sources. 

Two Roman colonies may have existed before Caesar 
and Augustus udded 21, with many Roman and Latin 
municipia. Augustus formed juridical conventus, which in 
Tarraconensis developed their own empceror-cults (here 
the provincial cult began ın A.D. 15; in Baetica not till 
Flavian times). The new Augustan conquest required 
three legions in north-west Tarraconensis; Vespasian 
reduced them to one, VII Gemina. Discoveries of gold, 
iron, and tin repaid the annexation. The older Roman 
territories reached a peak of economic development in 
the first and second centuries a.D.; Pliny (JIN 37. 203) 
reckoned that Spain as a whole was even richer than Gaul, 
counting manpower among the assets of its barren parts. 
But standards of civilized life varied widely. It was not as 
a reward for ‘romanization’ that Vespasian gave Latin 
rights to all the Spanish communities, from the Latin- 
speaking towns of Baetica to Celts still in round huts; 
the north-west was not suddenly urbanized, as some have 
inferred. Existing towns, however, prospered under their 
new charters (for which see MALACA); municipal decline 
scarcely began before the fourth century. The colonies 
were sending more senators to Rome than any pro- 
vincial land except Narbonese Gaul. In literature they 
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had produced the Senecas and Lucan; Columella, 
Quintilian, and Martial were of native stock. 

In the third century northern Spain was hard hit by 
the Frankish invasions. The peninsula, with the Balearics 
and Tingitana, was divided into six provinces by Dio- 
cletian. Early in the fourth century a powerful church 
emerged at the Council of Illiberis (Elvira, near modern 
Granada). Hosius (Ossius), bishop of Corduba (q.v.), con- 
firmed its influence; it inspired the works of Prudentius 
(q.v.) and Orosius (q.v.), survived the barbarian invasions 
of the fifth century, converted the Visigothic kings to 
the Athanasian faith, and transmitted a residual legacy 
of Roman culture through the bishop of Seville, Isidorus 


(q.v. 2). 


CLASSICAL Sources. Fontes Hispantae Antiquae i—viii (1922-59): 
ed. A. Schulten, P. Bosch-Gimpera, L Pericot; Strabo bk. 3; Pliny, 
HN bks. 3 and 4. 20-1; Ptolemy bk. 2. 3--5. Inscriptions. CIL in and 
Suppl. Coins: A. Vives, La Moneda Hispánica (1928), G. F. Will, 
Ancient Comage of Hispama Citerior (1931); G. K. Jenkins, Juhr- 
buch fur Numismatıik 1961, 75 A. Monuments. Catdlogo monumental 
de Espana (by districts; various dates and authors) 

MODERN Wonks. (a) General: A. Schulten, PW, s v. ‘Hispania’, 
and Jberische Landeskunde 1(1955); J. R. Mélida, Arqueologia española 
o Historia de España (ed. R. Menéndez Pidal), vols. 1 (1947), u 

1935), ut (1940), g onek; Later Rom. Emp.; F. Vittinghoff, Romuische 
Kolomsation (1951 

(b) Early Spam: P. Bosch-Gimpera, Etnologia de la pentnsula ibér- 
tca (1932), La Formacion de los pueblos de Espana (1944); L Pericot, 
L'Espagne avant la conquéte romaine (1952), R Carpenter, The Greeks 
in Spain (1925), A. Arribas, The Ibertans (19604); A. Garcia Bellido, 
Hspama Greca (Barcelona, 1948); ]Junbabin, Western Greeks, 

(c) Roman Spawn: A. Schulten, Numantia (1914-31), Geschichte 
von Numantia (1933); C. H. V. Sutherland, 7hq Romans in Spain 
217 BC-AD 117 (1919); E Albertim, Les Divivons admimstratives 
de l Espagne romaine (1923); R. Syme, “lhe Spamsh war of Augustus’, 
AIPhil. 1934; R. K. McElderry, 'Veapasian’s eTA of Spain’, 


JRS 1918 and 1919, M. I Henderson, ‘Juhus Caegar and Latium in 
Spain’, JRS 1942, G Alfoldy, Fasti Hispantenses (3969). 
M. I. H. 


SPARTA. 1. NaMe AND SITUATION. 2 7apry, more prob- 
ably from omdptos (“Spanish broom’) than from ozaprth, 
‘the sown land’ or ‘the place of scattered settlements’, 15 
used indiflerently in Homer with Aa«edacuwv for the 
dwelling-place of Menclaus. The latter is the official name 
in historic times, Snapty having poctic or patriotic 
associations and never being used to describe the territory 
as contrasted with the city. Sparta is situated on low hills 
und level ground c. 650—700 fect above sea-level on the 
west bank of the Eurotas, between two tributaries which 
flow from the slopes of Taygetus, and covered a roughly 
elliptical area measuring c. 2 miles (north to south) by 
1}, with the acropolis slightly north of the centre. It was 
partially walled before the end of the fourth century, 
completely not before 184 (Livy 34. 38; 38. 34; Paus. 
7. 8. 5) when the circuit measured 48 stades (Polybius 
9. 21. 2; confirmed by excavation in 1906). Several other 
landmarks of Spartan topography have also been identi- 
fied, including the sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos on the 
Acropolis overlooking the vast theatre of early impetial 
date which replaced a smaller [Jellenistic structure; the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, where the Spartan boys 
were flogged, in the ‘Contest of the Whips’, on the bank 
of the Eurotas, which fixes the position of the quarter 
‘Limnai’; the quarter of ‘Pitane’ to the north-west of the 
Acropolis; and, most probably, the Agora south-east of 
the theatre. The position of the other two quarters 
Kynosura and Mesoa remains uncertain, but with the 
data obtained, Pausanias’ account of the topography of 
the city becomes much morc intelligible. 

2. History. (a) Sparta itself, unlike neighbouring 
Therapne and Amyclae (qq.v.), has produced few pre- 
Dorian traces, suggesting at most minor occupation in 
the LH III period, nor did the catastrophe of c. 1200 
B.C. (see DORIANS and LACONIA) lead to immediate settle- 
ment. But, during the tenth century, at least four Dorian 
villages grew up around the acropolis and despite early 
politica] union (this is the most likely explanation of the 
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dual kingship of Agiads and Eurypontids (qq.v.)) Sparta 
Jong retained the appearance and traditions of its village 
origin (Thuc. 1. 10). ‘The course of her expansion in 
Laconia cannot be plotted, but by 700 at the latest all 
but the eastern coastal strip hud been reduced and the 
population, pre-Donan and Dorian, reduced to the status 
either of Pertotkor (q.v.), who retained partial indepen- 
dence subject to the obligation to serve m Sparta in war, 
or of helots (q.v.), who were serfs bound to the soil which 
they cultivated for their Spartan masters. 

(b) In a great war between about 735 and 715 B.C. much 
of neighbouring Messenia (q.v.) was annexed and its 
population helotized. ‘Thus Sparta committed herself to 
an agricultural future and saddled herself with the lasting 
problem of holding her gains during the seventh century 
against outside attack (she was heavily defeated by Argos 
(q.v.) at Hysiac in 669) and internal discontent (there was 
a serious Messenian revolt c. 660—the exact date is dis- 
puted. see ARISTOMENES 1 and MESSENIA). During the sixth 
century the external problem was solved by the annexa- 
tion of Cynuria and Cythera (q.v.), by a long war against 
Arcadian ‘Tegea to reverse a serivus defeat, a defeat of 
Argos, and the institution of a new policy (c. 550; perhaps 
duc to the ephor Chilon, q.v.), by which the Arcadian 
cities were admitted to alliance. Thus she formed the 
nucleus of what was to be formally organized c. 510-500 
into the Peloponnesian League (q.v.). To the period 556- 
sro belong a series of campaigns which was to carn 
her later reputation as an encmy of tyranny (see SICYON, 
POLYCRATES 1, LYGDAMIS, HIPPIAS 1). But at home the 
Messenian problem remained and there was a further 
revolt c. 490 (see ANAXILAS 1, ZANCLE), 

(c) Modern scholars place Sparta’s acquisition of the 
constitution and socio-military institutions which tradi- 
tion ascribed to Lycurgus (q.v.) anywhere between e. 800 
and foo B.C. with a majority for some point in the seventh 
century. Whatever the date they gave her a defined consti- 
tution earlier and therefore more primitive than that of 
any other significant city and, thanks to the stability of 
the Spartan economy and of Spartan problems, its essen- 
tial provisions remained unchanged for centuries. Thus 
the young Spartan was devoted from the age of 7 to a 
deadening regime of military training and militaristic 
obedience which produced the finest army in Greece (see 
ARMIES, GREEK, § 3) but, much more gradually, a notorious 
austerity of life and an absolutely rigid oligarchic govern- 
ment (see APELLAL 1, LPHORS, GEROUSIA). 

(d) Sparta's leadership in Greek affairs, which she 
maintained with increased credit in the invasion of 
Xerxes, began to decline soon after 479, partly as a 
result of the disgrace of Pausanias (q.v. 1) and Leoty- 
chides (q.v.), the anti-Spartan activities of 'Vhemustocles, 
and, above all, the growth of the Dehan League under 
Athens, and it was more scriously impaired by the loss of 
life in the earthquake of 465 n.c. and the strain of another 
Messenian War (c. 405-400). But she survived the first 
Peloponnesian War with Athens (460-440) without dis- 
grace and, in 431, her jealousy and fear of Athenian 
expansion, exacerbated by her allies, prompted her to 
begin another war (see PELOPONNESIAN WAR). The pre- 
eminence which she regained by the overthrow of Athens 
mM 404 was nevertheless precariously based on a dwindl- 
ing cilizen-population, on the individualist ambitions 
of Lysander and Agesilaus (qq.v.), and on an increasing 
disregard for the traditional equality of possessions and 
for the prohibition of monied wealth and of the alienation 
of land-lots; and it 1s not surprising that she never re- 
covered her strength after the disaster of Leuctra (371) 
and the restoration of Messenian independence by 
Epaminondas (q.v.). 

(e) During the next hundred years or more the number 
of her citizens and her political importance were steadily 
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declining. The deadening effects of her conservative 
regime were realized, far too late, in 242 D.C. by Agis IV, 
whose proposals to revive the strictness of the Lycurgan 
training and to admit Perioikoi and toreigners to the 
citizen-body were obstructed by the ephors and the few 
remaining Spartiatat; and, after his violent death, by 
Cleomenes IHI, who by revolutionary methods abolished 
the ephorate and raised the number of citizens to 4,000, 
but, ruling as a tyrant, was opposed and overthrown by 
the Achaean Confederacy and Antigonus (q.v. 3) Doson 
at Sellasia (222 or 221). OF the various tyrants who 
followed him, Nabis, who styled himself king, was the 
most successful, but was defeated by Flamunimus (g.v 1) 
in 195, and Sparta was compelled to join the Achacan 
Confederacy and finally incorporated as a cavitas foed- 
erata in the province of Achaea. A remarkable revival of 
prosperity under the Roman Empire, especially in the 
second century, 1s attested by inscriptions and architec- 
tural remains, and a revival of the Lycurgan regime ts a 
picturesque, if unpleasant, feature of the age of Sep- 
timius Severus. Surviving the destructive rid of the 
Heruli in A.D. 267, Sparta finally succumbed ın ruins at 
the hands of the Goths under Alaric in 395. 

Kinc-Lisr. Before c. 800 a.c. the list is very hypo- 
thetical. Until 491/90, the Spartans claimed, son had 
succeeded father; though it 1s difficult to beleve, there is 
no evidence to refute the claim. Thereafter relationship 
is indicated ın brackets, the reference being to the pre- 
ceding king. 


EVURYPONTIDS 


Agis, 930-900. 
Echestratus, 900-870. 
Leobotes, 870-840. 
Dorussus, 840-820. 
Agasilas, 820-790. 
Archelaus, c. 790-760. 
'Teleclus, c. 760-740. 
Alcamenes, c. 740-700. 
Polydorus, c. 700-665. 
Ieurycrates, c. 665-040. 


Eurypon, 890-860. 
Prytunis, 860—830. 
Polydectes, 830-800. 
Eunomus, 800—780. 
Charıllus, c. 780-750. 
Nicandrus, ¢. 750-720. 
Theopompus (q.v. 1), c. 
720° 675. 
Anaxandnidas, c. 675-665. 
Archidamus I, c. 665-645. 


Anaxandrus, c. 640-615. 
Eurycratidas, c. 615--590. 
Leon, c. 590-560. 
Anaxandridas, c. 560-520. 
Cleomenes I, ¢. 520—490. 
Leonidas 1(q.v.)(brother), 
490-480. 
Pleistarchus (son), 480- 


459. 

Pleistoanax (son), 459- 
409. 

Pausanias (q.v. 2) (son), 
409-395. 

Agesipolis I (son), 395- 
380. 

Cleombrotus I (brother), 
380-371. 

Agesipolis II (son), 371- 
370. 

Cleomenes 1I (brother), 
370-309. 

Arcus | (q.v.) (grandson), 
309-265. 

Acrotatus (son), 265-262. 

Areus ll (son), 262-254. 

Leonidas ll (grandson of 
Cleomenes 11), 254- 


235. 
Cleomenes III (q.v. 2) 
(son), 235-221. 


Anaxilas, ¢. 645-625. 
Leotychidas I, c. 625-600. 
Hippocratides, c. 600-575. 
Agasicles, c. 575-550. 
Ariston, ¢. 5507515. 
Dermaratus (q.v.), ¢. 515- 


491. 
Leotychidas II (q.v.) (cou- 
sin—preat-grandson of 


Hiippocratidas), 491- 
469. 
Archidamus lI (q.v.) 


(grandson), 469-427. 
Agis Il (q.v.) (son), 427- 


399. 

Agasilaus IT (qg.v.) (bro- 
ther), 399-360. 

Archidamus llI (q.v.) 
(son), 300-338. 

Agis III (q.v.) (son), 338- 
331. 

Eudamidas I (brother), 
3431—¢. 305. 

Archidamus 1V (son), c. 
305-275. 

Eudamidas I] (son), c. 
275-245. 

Agis IV (son), c. 244-241. 

Eudamidas III (son), 241- 
c. 228, 
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AGIADS (cont.) EURYPONTIDS (cont.) 


Agesipohis III (grandson Archidamus V (uncle), 
of Cleombrotus Il), 228-227. 
219-215. Eucleidas (Agiad—bro- 


ther of Cleomenes ITT), 
227-221. 


ANCIENT Souncers (a) Documents: IG v. 1 (1911); BSA xxvi- 

(1923-30). Pubhe documents prior to Hellenistic times are ex- 
tremely scarce, and the great majority of surviving imscmptions are 
statue-bases und lists of magistrates of the imperial age. 
_ (b) Authors Poets: see Aleman and ‘yrtacus; Homer, esp. Od. 
iv. Prose: Hdt 1. 65 ft., bka. 5-0 passem (Cleomenes), bks. 7-9 
(Persian Wars). 'Thuc 1. 10, 18, & , 101-3, 124 ft. (Pausanias); 
bks. 2-8 passem (Peloponnesian War). Xen Hell (pass), Lac. Pol.; 
Arist. Pol. 2 9, 5.7 and passim. Plut Lycurgus, Lysander, Apestlaus, 
Axis (LV), Cleomenes (111), Apuphthegmata Laconica. For topography, 
Strabo 8 4—0 (Laconia), Pausanias 3. 11—20 (Sparta) 

MonERN Wonks. The article ‘Sparta’ m PW gives tull accounts of 
topography (E Hdlre), Constitution and History (V. Ehrenberg), 
Religion and Art (L. Zichen), and a bibhography to 1924 More 
recent works are. F. Olher, Le Mirage spartiate 1 (1933), 1 (1943), 
P Roussel, Sparte (1960); K. M. 'L. Chrumes, Aricrent Sparta (1949); 
H Michell, Sparta (1952); W. den Boer, Laronan Studies (1954); 
F. Kiechle, Lakomen und Sparta (1962); G 1. Huxley, Karly Sparta 
1962); A TI M Jones, Sparta (1907), A J. Toynbee, Some 

roblems of Greek History (1909), 152 ff. Most of these have detailed 
bibhogruphies 

EXCAVATIONS AND ANTIQUITIES. BSA x1i—xvi (1905-10), XXVI-XXK 
(1923-30), 1949; R.M Dawkins and others, The Sanctuary of Artemas 
Orthia at Sparta (1929), E. A. Lane, BSA xxiv (1933-4), J. 
Hourdman, BSA Iviu (1904), G. Lippold, Fruhgriechtische Bildhauer- 
schulen (1950), with referencen. 


APs. Grauecta Antiqua (Frazer and van Buren, 1930), pl xxxv 
A.M. W., W. G. F. 


SPARTA, CULTS AND MYTHS. The former are 
well discussed in general by Zichen in PH, s.v. ‘Sparta’. 
Prominent among them were those of Apollo at Amyclae 
(I lyacinthia, see 1YACIN THUS; his throne and archaic statue 
there were famous, Paus. 3. to. 1 fF.); of Artemis, who 
became identified with a Dorian goddess, Ortheia (the 
name has various forms, see ‘Artemis Orthia’, JHS Suppl. 
Vv, 1929, esp. 399 ff.); Athena, whose principal temple 
was the Bronze House, hence her epithet Chalkioikos; 
Aphrodite, here worshipped as an armed goddess, Arcia 
or wrXtopern; Enyalios, apparently regarded as separate 
from Ares, with some interesting ritual, including sacri- 
fice of puppies and a sham-fight; Zeus, who in Hellenistic 
times had (inter alia) the utle of Agamemnon, a cunous 
blend of the cults of a god and a hero, if the somewhat 
doubtful evidence is correct. Of heroes and heroines, the 
Dioscuri (q.v.) were prominent, often in connexion with 
Helen (q.v.); see F. Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service 
d'une déesse (1935), especially 143 ff. Helen herself was 
worshipped in a way mdicating that she 1s more goddess 
than heroine. The Leucippides also (see DiOscuURT) had a 
cult. Of festivals, one of the most prominent was the 
Carnea (q.v.). 

Really Spartan myths are quite uncommon, most of 
the fabulous history of the place representing attempts 
to attach pre-Dorian mythology to the Dorians. T'he 
Pelopidac, including Agamemnon, who is killed at 
Amvclae as early as Pindar, Pyth. 11. 31, the hint being 
taken from Od. 4. 514 ff., are claimed as a kind of Spartans, 
and Heracles has a series of adventures there and is made 
out to be an ancestor, though he had Iittle cult. 


See biblhography s v. SPARTA (Excavations). H.J. R. 


SPARTACUS, Thracian gladiator who led a revolt at 
Capua in 73 A.C. Numerous Thracian, Celtic, and Ger- 
man renegades quickly joined hım. Spartacus defeated 
two Roman armies, then devastated southern Italy, 
continually attracting additional fugitives; ultimately his 
army numbered 90,000. In 72, after losing his Celtic 
associate Crixus, he defeated three Roman armies and 
reached Cisalpine Gaul whence, he hoped, his followers 
would disperse to their homes. They, however, preferred 
to plunder Italy. Spartacus accordingly marched south 
again, conqucred two more Roman armies, desolated 
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Lucania, and would have invaded Sicily, had not piratical 
transports failed him. In 71 Crassus, after unsuccessfully 
attempting to corner Spartacus in the ‘toe’ of Italy, finally 
caught and destroyed him in Lucania, subsequently 
crucifying any rebels he captured. Pompey, returning 
from Spain, annihilated the few who escaped. Spartacus 
quickly became a legend; he wus competent, brave, 
physically powerful, and apparently humane. 


"The primary source was apparently Sullust’s J7istories Plutarch 
(Crass 8 t; Pomp. 21) and Appian (AC. 1. 116 f ) give continuour, 
but not wholly trustworthy, accounts, the writers who follow Livy 
(Epit 95 f.; Florus 2 8; Eutrop 6 7, Oror. 5. 24) sketchier versions, 
See T. Rice Holmes, Roman Republic (1923), 1. 150 f; L. Paeh, 
Storia di Roma m (1953), 687 fl. E.T. S. 


SPARTOCIDS, a dynasty which established itself at 
Panticapaeum (q.v.) ın 438 R.C., and ruled most of the 
Crimca and the Taman peninsula until ¢. 110 B.C.: see 
ROSPORUS (2), CIMMERIAN. It was called after its founder, 
Spartocus I. The Spartocids were probably of Thracian 
origin, but soon became hellenized. The earlier members 
of the dynasty avoided regal style and were known 
simply as apxovres Boorópov; but they kept a mercenary 
force and probably owned most of the Crimean land. 
From the time of Spartocus I1I (304-284) they bore the 
title of kings. They so developed the cultivation of wheat 
in their dominions as to become the greatest exporters 
of grain to Greece. In the fifth century they probably 
conceded a right of pre-emption to Athens; in the next 
two centuries they still cultivated the Athenian market, 
but dealt freely with other Acgean cities. "Their wealth 
is attested by their magnificently furnustled rock-tombs 
near Panticapaecum. In the second and ‘first centuries 
the Spartocids suffered from Scythian and Sarmatian 
invasions of the Crimea, and e. 110 they were displaced 
by Mithridates VI of Pontus, whose help was sought by 
Paerisades V. This last Spartocid ruler was killed in an 
uprising led by the Scythian Saumacus whom he had 
probably been forced to adopt. "The Bosporan kingdom 
thus became part of Mithridates’ empire. 

‘The dynasty comprised (ef. R. Werner, op. cit.): 
Spartocus l (438/7- 433/2), Seleucus (with Satyrus I, 
433/2 393/2), Satvrus 1(433/2 389/8, alone 393/2- 
389/8), Leucon I (389/8-349/8), Spartocus JI (with 
Paerisades | 349/8-344/3), Pacrisades I (349/8-311/10, 
alone 344/3-311/10), Satyrus Il (311/10-310/09), Pryta- 
nis (310/09), ISumelus (310/oy-304/3) Spartocus IŢI 
(304/3-284/3), Paertsades JI (284/3-c 245). Hereafter 
less is known of the dynasty : Spartocus IV (c. 245-¢. 215), 
Comasarye (c. 215-c. 175), Paertsades I1] (between 215 
and 190°), Paerisades IV Philometor (c. 190 ?—alter 160), 
Spartocus V (between 160 and 150), Leucon IT (between 
160 and 150), Ilygiaenon (c. 150), Pacrisades V (after 
150-1038/7). 

M Roratovtzeff, CAA vin, ch 18, R Werner, Hist 1955, 412 f 

M. C’., bLTT > 


SPARTOI, see capmus. Their descendants had a birth- 
mark in the shape of a spearhead, Arist. Poet. 14542 

(from Euripides’ Antigone?), by which they could be 
known. 


SPELUNCA, natural grotto on the Tyrrhenian coast of 
Italy immediately cast of ‘l’arracina (q.v.), where the 
Emperor Tiberius had a villa. Sejanus (q.v.) rescued him 
from death in a cave-in there. Modern Sperlonga pre- 
serves the name. Recently the grotto has yielded thou- 
sands of fragments of Hellenistic-type sculptures, mostly 
of marine monsters, anda Greek inscription naming three 
Rhodian sculptors. 


P. MacKendrick, The Mute Stones Speak (1962), 173 ff ,G Jacobi, 
T'‘antre di Tiberto a Sperlonga (1963); G. Sacflund, Fynden. Tibers- 
grottan (1966). E.T S. 


SPES 


SPES, a res expetenda rather than an actual ‘virtue’. 
A temple was built to her by A. Atilus Calatinus in the 
First Punic War. Burnt down in 31 n.c., ıt was restored 
by Germanicus ın A.D. 17. ‘Spes P.R? ıs the rising 
generation, the hope of the race, ‘Spes Augusta’ imperial 
promise centred in the princes (cf. supplicatio Sper et 
dJuuentutt, 18 Oct., for the toga wrilis of Augustus). She 
bears an opening flower and catches up her skirt as if in 
haste. Her temple in the Forum Holitorium is identifed 
with one of the three temples under S. Nicola in Carcere 
(Platner—Ashby, 493; Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome 1. 418 ff.). 


G. Wissowa, RK 263, 32y f. H M. 


SPEUSIPPUS (c. 407-339 B.c.), Athenian philosopher, 
son of Eurymedon and of Plato's sister Potone. He accom- 
panied Plato on his last visit to Sicily (361) and succecded 
him as head of the Academy from 347 to 339. Of his 
voluminous writings (Diog. Laert. 4. 4) only fragments 
and later reports remain, but Aristotle treats him with 
respect and ıt ıs clear that he continued and helped to 
shape some major philosophical interests which the 
Academy had acquired under Plato. 

(a) DEFINITION. Speusippups argued that, since a defini- 
tion Js designed to identify its subject and difterentiate it 
trom everything ¢lse, it can only be established by know- 
ing everything there 1s. This can hardly have been in- 
tended, as sume ancient critics thought, to refute all 
atternpts at defining. More probably it was this view of 
definition which prompted Speusippus 1n his ten books 
of "Uuo to set about collecung the observable resem- 
blances between different sorts of plant and animai, for 
he may have thought (as Aristotle sometimes did, An. 
Post. B13) that a species can be defined by discovering a 
set of characterises Which it shares with vatious other 
species, taken collectively, but not with any one other 
species. 

The Academy's interest in definition had led to the 
recognition that some expressions have more than one 
meaning. Speusippus marked this by drawing distinctions 
comparable to, but fuller than, those familiar from Aris- 
totle's logic. Where a single word ts in question, it may 
have one sense or more than one (avr@ropa, cpanupa) ; 
where more than one word is in question, they may stand 
for one thing or for quite different things, or one may 
derive its sense from the other (moàvwrvpa, éTepwvvpa, 
napwrypa), Lhis in itself would give Speusippus his place 
at the birth of logic in the Academy. 

(h) PHILOSOPUY AND Exact SCTENCF Speusippus wrote 
on Pythagorean mathematics, endorsing the search for 
the elements of numbers which Plato had taken over from 
the Pythagoreans (see the newly discovered fragment of 
Speusippus, Plato Latimus iii. 40 1-5). But he refused to 
equate numbers with Platonic Ideas, which hke others in 
the Academy he rejected; and he further denied the 
clam, which Aristotle ascribes to the Pythagoreans and 
Plato, that the elements of number are the elements of 
everything celse. Other sorts and levels of reality, he 
argued, need other sorts of element. Hence Aristotle ac- 
cuses him of making the universe ‘episodic’, disconnected; 
but it is Speusippus’ theory that underlies Aristotle's 
attempt in Metaph. A to show that it is not strictly true, 
but only true ‘by analogy’, that all things have the same 
elements. 

(c) Erics. In the Academic debate which can be 
heard behind Plato's Philebus and the ethical writings of 
Aristotle Speusippus makes two appearances. He holds, 
first, that pleasure 1s neither good nor evil in itself, and 
second, that goodness is to be found only in the final 
stages of development and not in the origins. 

Under all these heads it is likely that the best of his work 
has been digested in that of Aristotle and his successors, 
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and in particular that his biological observations in the 
Opora werc largely absorbed in the treatises of the Lyceurn. 

‘Testimoma and fragments in P Lang, De Speusppi Academies 
Scripts (1911). Zeller u 1* ọ82 1010, bk, Harlieceh, Logische 
Regeln der plat. Schule in der aviytotel Topik (1yo4), J. Stenzel m 


PW m A. 16046 f, El Cherniss, Aristotiles Girt uf Plato and the 
Acad. i (1944), esp ch.5, P Merlan, From Elton tu IN aplaianica’ 


(1901) O. E.l, O 


SPHAERUS of Borysthenes (b. c. 285 or 265, lived at 
least to 221 B.C.), a pupil first of Zeno, then of Cleanthes; 
friend and adviser of the Spartan reformer Cleomenes. 
His numerous writings dealt with all branches of philo- 
sophy (especially with morals and politics) and wath 
certain of the older philosophers. His definitions were 
highly esteemed in the Stoic school. 

Testimonia in von Armim, SVF 1. 139-42. WDR. 
SPHINX, a mythological monster, with human head 
and the body of a hon. Originating in Egypt, probably 
as a type of the king, the Sphinx became known carly to 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and Mycenacan Greeks. Already 
in the Near East it was transformed into a female being 
and remained female in Greek literature, although in art 
bearded male Sphinxes are known in the ar haic penod 
(I. Payne, Necrocormthia, 1941, 89). Sphinxes were at 
first adopted by the Greck artists as a type of ghost-like 
monsters who carry off boys or youths and are present 
at fatal combats. Like many other monsters, the Sphinx 
acquired an apotropaic significance and was placed on 
tombs (Diog. Laert. 1. 89) and depicted on shields 
(Aesch. Sept. 522). In Boeoua, the native land of Hesiod’s 
great mythological system, the Sphinx became a central 
figure of the native cycle concerned with the mythical 
dynasty ot the Labdacidae. In an early version the Sphinx, 
sent by Hera to ‘Chebes, asked the Thebans the riddle 
about the three ages of men (Apollod. 3. 5. 7 f.; a piece 
of folklore). "They failed to solve it, and after cach effort 
the Sphinx carricd away and devoured one of them, 
including I]aernon, son of Creon (E. Haspels, Attic 
Black-Fig. Lekythot, 1998, 131), until Oedipus (q.v.) 
solved the nddle. The Sphinx committed suicide, or was 
killed by Oedipus (Cormna in schol. kur. Phoen. 26), 
Later accounts, attesting the growth of Delphic religion, 
make Apollo send the Sphinx. ‘hese versions were uscd 
by Sophocles (OT) and Euripides (Phoen ). 

In art sphinxes appcar in great abundance in the 
‘animal friezes’ of the orjentalizing period ; marble statues 
of Sphinxes, such as the Sphinx of the Naxians in 
Delphi, are given as votives to Apollo (Ch. Picard, 
Manuel d’archeol, 1. 570, fig. 197), or guard the tombs of 
Attica (G. M. A. Richter, Mélanges Picard, 1949, 863). 
In Classical art the Sphinx is humanized. ‘The Sphinx 
from Acgina and those of later Atuc vases have beautiful 
serious faces, sometimes female breasts. Instead of the 
Hesiodic monster, the child of Echidna and Orthros 
(Theog. 326), the Sphinx becomes the wise, empmatic, 
and musical messenger of divine justice; the tragic poets 
call her ‘the wise virgin’ and say that she sang her riddle 
(Eur. Phaen. 48, 1507). 

J Ilberg mn Roscher, Lex., s v.; H. J. Rose, Handb Gk. Myth 
188 and 297, P Wolters, Gnomon 1925, 46; M. Renard, Jatomi 
1950, 101, IF. Matz, 7DaAl 1950 -1,91, G M A Hanfmann, Archaco- 
logy 1953, 229; A Dessenne, Le Sphinx, étude iconoyraphique (1957); 


H. Walta, Art and Archurology, 1900, 63 
G.M A JI;J.R. T.P. 


SPINA, an Ftruscan port situated on what was the mouth 
of the southern branch of the Po. It was established 
towards the end of the sixth century (by Greeks or 
Etruscans?). The site was identified by air-photography 
in 1956; this city of the marshes had an elaborate 
canal system. Together with Adna (q.v.), it supphed the 
earlier foundation of Felsina (q.v.), Etruria Padana, and 
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ultimately Europe with the products of the rich fifth- 
century Greck commerce. A great quantity of Attic red- 
figure and other Greek pottery has been recovered from 
the Valle Trebba and Valle Pega cemeteries; it is now ın the 
museum at Ferrara. Spina cxercised considerable naval 
influence in the Adriatic and maintained a ‘Treasury’ at 


Delphi. 


P. E Aras, Il museo archeologico di Ferrara (1955); id. CVA 
Ferara Museo Nazionale I (Italy taac. xxvu, 1963); Attı I Conv. 
Stud. Etr. 1957. Suppl. Stud. Etr. xxv (1959), Mostra dell’ Etruria 
Padana e della atta di Spina, 2 vols. (Bologna, 1960); Scullard, £tr. 
Cites, 209 fì , S. Aurngemma, Scavi di Spina, la necropoli di Valle 
Trebba, ı (1960), t. 2 (1965). D. W. R.R. 


SPINNING. In an ancient houschold a large amount of 
a woman's time was spent in wool-work; and on the tomb 
of a virtuous Roman matron the crowning words of praise 
were ‘Lanam fecit’. "I‘he fleeces were brought into the 
house ın their rough state and had first to be washed. 
The wool was then teased and pulled into fluff before 
being treated by an instrument called epinetron which 
separated the fibres and arranged them Iecngthways, 
making them ready for spinning. ‘Che spindle—xAwornp, 
JSusus—was a straight piece of reed, wood, or metal about 
12 inches long; the whorl was a disk of clay, wood, or 
ivory attached to the end of the spindle; and the opera- 
tion of spinning was as follows. The wool was placed on 
the distaff (Jarat, colus), and from ıt a little was drawn, 
twisted, and fixed to a hook at the top of the spindle. With 
the help of the whorl the spindle was-spun round, and as 
it spun more wool was paid out from the distaff and 
twisted into yarn. 


Forbes, Stud. Anc. Technol. iv. 149 Í, 


SPOLETIUM, mountain town in Umbria: modern 
Spoleto, with spectacular ancient remains. Becoming a 
Latin colony (241 u.c.), Spoletium rendered yeoman 
service against Hannibal (q.v.). After suffering severely 
in Social and Civil Wars, ıt became a flourishing 
municipium, the Via Flaminia (g.v.) being diverted to 
serve it, Later it was a Lombard duchy and 1s still an 
important city. See UMBRIANS. 


C. Pietrangeli, Spoletium (Rome, 1939). 


SPOLIA OPIMA were spoils offered by a Roman general 
who had slain an enemy leader in single combat. Three 
kinds are distinguished, prima, secunda, and tertia accord- 
ing to the rank of the winner and the deity to which the 
spoils were dedicated. Prima spolia (or opima) were con- 
secrated in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius (secunda and 
tertia to Mars and Quirinus respectively). Spola opima 
were traditionally won on three occasions. Romulus’ 
‘victory was obviously invented to credit him with 
the building of the temple of Jupiter Ferctrius and the 
institution of the custom. But the historicity of the 
victories of A. Cornelius Cossus (q.v.) over Tolumnius 
(c. 428) and of M. Claudius Marcellus (q.v. 1) over 
Viridomarus (222 B.C.) is attested by epigraphical and 
literary evidence. Interest in spolia opima revived in 29 
B.C. owing to the victory of Licinius Crassus (q.v. 6) over 
Deldo, the chief of the Bastarnue, and Octavian’s rejec- 
tion of Crassus’ claim. 


F.A W. 


E. T. S. 


J. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverw. u. 560 f. ; Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 


a1 ff., 503 f. P. ‘i 

SPRINGS, SACRED. The worship of springs (or 
wells), a phenomenon of the highest antiquity and wide- 
spread all over the world, is in essential points similar to 
that of rivers (see RIVER-GODS). Flowing water, especially 
when bubbling up from the interior of the earth, was to 
the primitive mind animate and divine, and the plastic 
creative imagination of the Greeks personified such spirits 
of fountains as nymphs (see NYMPHS). Fountains with 
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extraordinary qualities gained special significance and 
acquired corresponding myths—warm healing fountains 
were attached to the cults of Hephaestus, Heracles, and 
Artemis. Mantic springs were attached to several famous 
oracles, as those of Apollo at Didyma (q.v.) near Miletus 
and at Delphi (Cassotis); cf. the spring at Claros, that of 
Daphne near Antioch, and that in the Troad near the 
grave of the Sibyl. Poseidon was said to have caused 
fountains to spring up (e.g. the salty fountain on the 
Athenian Acropolis, in the Ierechtheum); so also Dionysus 
(thus a fountain near Haliartus reminded men of the 
wine-god and his nurses because of the ruddy colour of 
its waters: Plut. Lys. 28. 7). The fountain on the summit 
of the Bocotian Helicon, Hippocrene, was brought forth 
by a blow of the hoof of Pegasus, said to have been the 
horse of Poseidon. Fountains were also named after 
heroes, as Achilles and Agamemnon; those that disappear 
into the earth were considered to be entrances to Hades 
(as Styx in Arcadia, Asterion in Argos). A number of 
myths (cf. Dirce, s.v. AMPHION, arid AMYMONE) and cults 
(cf. the nymphs of the spring) clearly show the strong 
fascination which springs exercised on Greek minds. ‘The 
Roman festival Fontinalia (13 Oct.), when flowers were 
thrown into the fountains, was important. "l'he Romans 
also threw coins into wells (Pliny, Æp. 8. 8. 2). [lorace 
sacrifices a kid to the Bandusian spring (Carm. 3. 13. 3). 


M. Ninck, Philol Suppl. xiv 2 (1921), J H Croon, The Herdsman 
of the Dead (1952), A. Carnoy, Museon 1956, 187 Hp, } Fontenrose, 
Python (1959), App. 6. ) SEL, Jeb E. 


j 

SPURINNA, 'Trrus Vesrricius (PW 4v.), born in 
‘Transpaduane Italy c. A.D. 25, commanded part of Otho’s 
(q.v.) advanced puard in a.D. 69, and successfully de- 
tended Placentia after quelling a mutiny. Cog. suff. under 
Vespasian, he is almost certainly one of two men (Pliny, 
Pan. 60--1) who received a second consulate from Nerva 
and a third from Trajan: his second consulate 1s definitely 
attested by the Fast: Ostienses. Nerva honoured him with 
a statue for a campaign against the Bructer, but it 1s 
uncertain when that operation took place. In his old age 
Spurinna lived an active hfe m the country and wrote 
Greek and Latın lyrics; he was still alive ¢. 105, a friend 
of the Younger Pliny, and possibly an oral source for 
Tacitus’ Histories. 


G. BE. F C. 


STABERIUS EROS, a scholar, originally a slave, who 
taught the children of the Sullan proscripti free. Brutus 
and Cassis were his pupils (Pliny, HN 35. 199; Suet. 
Gram. 13). 


Syme, Tacitus, App 6, 


STABIAE, modern Castellamare in Campania just 
south of Pompeu (q.v.). It was taken by the insurgents 
and destroyed by Sulla in the Social War (90/89 n.c.). In 
the Early Empire it was a fashionable resort until the 
Vesuvius eruption buried it (A.D. 79), The Elder Pliny 
perished here. Excavations have uncovered exceptionally 
fine frescoes. 


L. d’Orsi, Gils scavi di Stabia (1954); O. Ela, Pitture di Stabia 
(1957). E T.S. 


STADIUM. The Greek ordåor, the running-track, was 
a long parallelogram, about 200 yards long and 30 yards 
wide. In the sprint race (also known as ordéiov) the com- 
petitors ran the length of the track; in the longer events 
they went up and down the straight, turning sharply 
round pillars at the end. When possible the stadium lay 
between two hills with an embankment at the two ends 
which were cither left square or rounded in a half-circle, 
for the convenience of the spectators. ‘The four best- 
known extant stadia are those at Delphi, Olympia, 
Epidaurus, and Athens. At Delphi the present structure, 
dating from the second century A.D., is largely due to 
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Herodes Atticus, who also rebuilt the stadium at Athens 
with forty-six rows of marble seats holding-same 50,000 
people. In all four stadia the start and finish are marked 
with pillars and stone slabs divided into sections, one 
for each runner. At Epidaurus there are also small pillars 
every hundred feet on each side of the track, and a stone 
channel with basins at intervals to provide the spectators 
with water. 


E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World (1930), 128 
F. A. 


STANDARDS, CULT OF. Every permanent station 
of a Roman military unit, especially a legion, and every 
camp regularly constructed contamed a chapel, which, 
at least in imperial tumes (Vegetius, De re mil. 2. 6), was 
under the charge of the first cohort, or headquarters 
company. In this were kept, besides the statues of gods 
worshipped by the troops and of the cmperors, the 
standards of the unit and its component parts. ‘hese, 
from-an unknown date (Pliny, AN 14. 23; our information 
does not go back to republican times), recerved divine or 
quasi-divine honours. They were anointed and other- 
wise tended on feast-days (Pliny, sbid., cf. ROSALIA). A 
suppliant might take rctuge at them (Tac, Ann. 1. 39. 7); 
an altar was on occasion dedicated at least partly to them, 
or at all events to the most important, the cagle of the 
legion (CLL iu. 7591; no. 14 v. Domaszewski); the natalis 
of the cagic, presumably the anniversary of the day 
when the unit was first commissioned, was celebrated 
(CIL ii. 6183; no. 3 v. Domaszewski); sacrifice was made 
to them particularly on the occasion of a victory (Joseph. 
BY 6. 316, where the troops who took Jerusalem make 
offerings to their ensigns in the ‘Temple, not m their 
camp). ‘Tertullian even says with rhetorical exaggeration 
that the soldiers venerated them beyond all gods (Apol. 
16). They are not precisely gods, but are associated with 
genius and uirtus (CIL in. 7591, above), and are ‘propria 
legionum numina’ (Tac. Ann. 2. 17. 2). This perhaps 
gocs to the heart of the matter; they are the embodiment 
of the luck or power of their unit and hence worthy of 
respect and to be kept sacredly. See SIGNA MILITARIA. 


A. von Domaszewshi, Dre Religion des römischen Heeres (West- 
deutsche Zeitschrift 1895), 9 ft. H.J. R. 


STAPHYLUS (1), personification of the grape-cluster, 
oradvdn. He 1s vagucly attached to Dionysus, as his son 
by Anadne (q.v.; Plut. Thes. 20); his favourite (schol. 
Ar. Plut. 1021); an Assyrian king who welcomes him dur- 
ing his Indian campaign (Nonnus, Dion. 18. 5 ff.). Or he 
discovered the vine and informed Oeneus (q.v.; ‘Probus’ 
on Verg. G. 1. 9). lI. J. R. 


STAPHYLUS (2) of Naucratis, an Alexandrian to 
whom are assigned histories of Athens and Thessaly 
(epi Abyvav and Geooakixa). Perhaps c. 300 B.C. 


FGrH iii. 269. 


STASEAS of Naples, the first Peripatetic philosopher 
known to have settled in Rome. M. Calpurnius Piso 
became his pupil ¢. 92 B.c. He is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero. He seems to have occupied himself particu- 
larly with the problem of the normal length of human 
hte. W. D.R. 


STASINUS of Cyprus (? 8th c. t.c.), epic poet, possibly 
author of the Cypria (Ath. 15. 682 d), See EPIC CYCLE, § 5. 
EGF 15-32. 


STATILIUS (PW 34) TAURUS, Tirus (cos. suff. 37 
B.C., cos. If 26 h.c.), the greatest Augustan marshal after 
Agrippa. Of uncertain origin (perhaps Lucanian), by 
military talent and steadfast loyalty he rose to wealth 
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and honours; he was thrice acclaimed imperator by the 
legions and held several pricsthoods (JLS 893; 893 a). 
lis earliest recorded service for Octavian was as an 
admiral in the Bellum Siculum (36). After the conquest of 
Sicily he crossed to Africa and secured that province, 
holding a triumph ın 34 (the amphitheatre erected in 
commemoration on the Campus Martius was completed 
in 30). He also fought in lllyricum (34-33), commanded 
the land army in the campaign of Actum (31), and con- 
ducted operations in Spain (2g). After his second con- 
sulate (26) the only record of him is that he was put in 
charge of Rome as praefectus urbi in 16 when Augustus 
departed to the provinces of the West (Dio Cass. 54. 19. 
6; Tac. Ann. 6. 11). He probably died not Jong after. Of 
his descendants the last and brightest was Statilia 
Messallina (q.v. 2), the third wife of Nero. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see mdex. R.S. 


STATIUS, Punius Papintius (c. A.D. 45-96), was born 
at Naples, where his father, himself a poct, was a school- 
master. From his father, whom he culogizes m Siulcae 
5. 3, he learned much of the poetic technique he was 
atterwards to develop. Settling in Rome, he established 
there his fame and popularity as a poet. From his Silvae 
we learn that he recited his works to fashionable audiences 
(cf. Juv. 7. 82-6), that he became intimately acquainted 
with several of the leading men of his day, and that he 
was admitted to the court of Domitian, to whose good 
graces he owed the running water in an estate he acquired 
at Alba (3. 1. 61 ff.), where Ins father was buried (5. 3. 
45—40). He won the prize, probably in 89, at the annual 
festival instituted by Domitian at Alba, but was, much 
to his chagrin, unsuccessful at the quinquennial Capito- 
line contest, probably in 94. To his wife Claudia he pays 
graceful compliments (3. 5). They had no children, 
though Claudia had a daughter by a previous marriage 
and Statius adopted a son who died young (5. 5). Statius’ 
health was not robust, and we hear of one serious illness 
through which he was nursed by his wife. 'Towards the 
end of his hfe he retired to his native city, where he dicd, 
scemingly before the murder of Domitian (Sept. 96). He 
appears to have been of an amiable disposition, deeply 
attached to his relations and capable of warm friendship. 
Though not of great wealth, he was probably in easy 
circumstances, at any rate during his later years. Real 
hardship docs not seem ever to have fallen to his lot and, 
generally speaking, ıt is only of the pleasant sides of life 
that we have glimpses in his poems. ‘he least pleasing 
aspect of his nature 1s to be seen in the extravagant 
flattery Javished on Domitian (e.g. Silv. 4. 173), which 
may be partially extenuated by the conditions of the age. 

Works. A poem on Domitian’s German wars and 
the Agave, a libretto for a pantomimus mentioned by 
Juvenal 7. 87, have perished. The cpic Thebais, pub- 
ished about g1, took twelve: years to complete and tells 
in twelve books the story of the quarrel between Fteocles 
(q.v. 2) and Polynices. The. Achillets, brought to a con- 
clusion ın the second book by the poet's death, deals with 
the education of Achilles under the Centaur Chiron, his 
disguise as a girl during his sojourn at the court of 
I.ycomedes in Scyros, his amour with Deidameia, his 
detection by Ulysses and Diomedes, and his departure 
for Troy. The Silvae in five books. published at different 
times from 92 onwards, the fifth being posthumous, 
consist of thirty-two occasional poems addressed to the 
poet’s friends celebrating their marriages, villas, baths, 
objets d'art, or public bencfactions, oflermg conpratula- 
tions on recovery from illness, the birth of an heir, or 
attainment of high office, or consolations on the loss of 
relatives, and sometimes dealing with lighter subjects. 
The most famous is the short address to Sleep (5. 4). 
These poems are mostly in hexameters, though four are 
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in hendecasyllabics, one in sapphics, and one in alcaics. 
hey were lost in medieval times till Poggio discovered 
a manuscript containing them at Constance in 1417. 

Statius’ verse is fluent and highly polished, even in 
the hastily composed Silvae. The Thebais requires 
episodic treatment and lacks a real hero. There are 
frequent imitations of Virgil in word and thought, and 
the gods take part in the action. Excessive use of hyper- 
bole is perhaps the chief fault in taste. But the various 
eptsodes, highly coloured and rhetorical though they be, 
are gencrally successful regarded as separate wholes, the 
descriptive passages striking, and the narrative lively. 
The sentiment rarely reaches sublimity, but telling effects 
are achieved in ‘pathetic’ passages. The epics were 
much admired throughout medieval times, and Statius, 
regarded by Dante as a Christian, 1s an important charac- 
ter in the Purgatorio. He was a favourite also of Chaucer’s. 

Lirr. F. Vollmer’s edition of Silvae (leubner, 1890): 

MSS. oF Erics, A. Klotz, Hermes, 1905. See too, CGariod’s edition 
of Thebars (1906), for theory (arising from nature of MS. variants) 
ol a second edition of Thebais by Statius himself, 

MSS. oF Suvar. All MSS of Silvae derive trom M, 1.¢. Codex 
Matritensis Hiblhioth Nation 46078. For different: views on prob- 
lems connected with the tradition, e.g whether M as the MS. dis- 
covered by Poggio or only a copy of it, wquestion not yet decided, 
see Teubner editions by Klotz (1911) and Marastoni (1961). 

R. Sweeney, P’rolegomena tu an ed:tion af the Schoha of S.(1969). 

Source and Models R. Helm, De P. Papmu Stat Thebaide 
(1892), Essenfeldt, Phulol. 1904. Literary Appreciation. l. Legras, 
tude sur la Thebaide de Stace (1905), G. Krumbholz, ‘Der Erzah- 
lungsstil in der Thebas des Statius’, Glotta 1955, 93 fl, 231 ff; 
W schetter, EAA aur epischen Kunst des Stattus (1900). 


Achilles: O. A. W. Dilke (1954), with extensive bibliography. - 
E. J. W. 


STELE. Stone slabs as grave markers are found occa- 
sionally in Bronze Age Greece, the most notable being 
those with relicf decoration above the Shaft Graves at 
Mycenae. In Geometric and carly Archaic Greece such 
stelat are rare, but in Athens about 600 begins a distin- 
guished series with relief decoration on the shaft, topped 
first by a sphinx, then by a palmette finial. T'he latter 
type originated in cast Greece, and it persisted after 500 
in the islands, after the Athenian series had already ended. 
A new type of stele in Athens appears after the mid fifth 
century. It is broader, with pilasters at the side and a 
pediment above, and carries relief representations of the 
dead or scenes of parting. "The series was stopped by 
decree of Demetrius of Phalerum at the end of the fourth 
century and later grave markers are simple short cylindri- 
cal blocks. The word is also applied to the upright 
rectangular slabs on which decrees and similar public 
documents were inscribed, and to horoi marking the 
limits of property. 

G. M. A. Richter, The Archaic Gravestones of Attica (1961): 


K.F. Johansen, The Attic Grave Reliefs (1951), L. H. Jeflery, BSA 
1962, 115 A. J B. 


STENTOR, a man who could shout as loudly as fifty 
ordinary people (Jhad 5. 785-6). He 1s evidently known 
to IIomer, but no later author has anything worth quoting 
to say of him. 


STEPHANUS of Byzantium wasa Greek grammarian, 
probably a contemporary of Justinian, and apparently a 
teacher in the imperial university 1n Constantinople. 
Nothing is known ın detail of his life. He is the author of 
*E@vexa, in sixty books, an alphabetical list of place-names 
together with the adjectives derived from them. The 
original work, which contained information on foun- 
dation-legends, etymologies, changes of name, oracles, 
historica] anecdotes, proverbs, etc., is lost. The surviving 
epitome, consisting mainly of jeyune entries, was com- 
piled some time between the sixth and tenth centuries 
A.D. It may be the work of one Hermolaus, mentioned in 
the Suda, but some scholars believe that it is actually a 
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conflation of at least two epitomes, made on slightly 
different principles. There are fragments of the original 
extensive text embedded ın the De Administrando Imperio 
and De Thematibus of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
Stephanus was ncither a geographer—he makes no 
direct use of Ptolemy—nor a historian—he puts down 
side by side information dating from different epochs— 
but a grammarian. His prime interest is the correct forma- 
tion of ethnic adjectives, for which he has two criteria, 
morphological regularity and regional usage. His direct 
sources, which he sometimes mentions, include Herodian, 
Oros of Miletus, Philo of Byblos lepi méAewr, Dionysius 
Periegetes, Strabo, historians from Ilecatacus to Poly- 
bius, and lost grammarians and antiquarians. He 1s not 
entirely uncritical in his handling of his sources, but his 
main value 1s as a compilation of material from writers 
whose works are lost. The surviving, epitome was used 
by the Etymologicum Magnum, Eustathius, and probably 
the Suda. The last writer to use the original version was 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The Ebra are preserved 
in a large number of MSS., mainly dating from the 
Renaissance. There is no satisfactory critical edition. 
Ed. A. Meineke, Herlin (1849, repr. 1953). R. B. 


STEROPE or ASTEROPE, (1) one of the Pleiads, wife 
of Oenomaus (q.v.; Paus. §. 10. 6); (2) daughter of 
Cepheus king of Tegea (Apollod. 2. 144). Heracles gave 
her (in Paus. 8. 47. 5, Athena pave Cepheus) some of the 
hair of Medusa, bidding her lift it thrice dbove the city 
wall, to put attackers to flight. H. J. R. 


STERTINIUS, in the Augustan Age, turned Stoic 
tenets into Latin verse and, according to Apro (ad Hor. 
Epist. 1. 12. 20), wrote 220 books. 


STESICHORUS, lyric poet, said to have been born at 
Mataurus (Steph. Byz. s.v. Maravpos) and to have lived 
at Himera (P1. Phdr. 244a, Arist. Rh. 1393P). Ihs real 
name was said to be ‘Versias (Suda s.v. Ertnoigopos), 
and ıt is quite possib}y that LTyHalyopos wus a title. [lis 
dates are confused by AJarm. Par. 50, which places his 
arrival in Greece in 4&5 B.c. This seems a mistake, and 
there can be httle doubt that he was alive in the fist half 
of the sixth century, since he is connected with Phalaris 
(Arist. Rh. 1393") and the Suda places his birth at 632- 
629 n.c. and his death 556-553 n.c. His works were 
collected in twenty-six books, and seem to have been 
lyrical poems composed on a big scale, in which the narra- 
tive element was strong. Titles of several poems survive 
and indicate that he told stories gathered from widely 
different epic sources, It is not known what type of pocms 
he composed, though it 1s possible that some were Dithy- 
rambs, since narrative predominated in this type, and 
Stesichorus may have been influenced by the voyage of 
Arion in the West. Though the fragments are scanty, 
something may be learned of his work. In his Funeral- 
games of Pelias he drew on the Aryonautic sapa and de- 
scribed the games ın some detail (frs. 178-80). Flis 
Geryonets told of Heracles’ quest of the cattle of Geryon, 
and was remarkable for its knowledge of the silver-mines 
of Tartessus (fr. 184), 1ts conception of Hferacles as a 
great drinker (fr. 181), its account of the Sun’s magic cup 
which Heracles borrowed for his voyage (fr. 185), and for 
the notion that Geryon was winged (schol. Hes. Th. 287), 
which was soon popularized by painters. His Boar- 
hunters (frs. 221-2) seems to have been about the Caly- 
donian boar-hunt, and his Eriphyle (fr. 194) dealt with a 
famous Theban legend. His J/tupersis drew on the epic, 
and was interesting for its account of Epeus who made 
the Wooden Horse (fr. 200), though attempts to connect 
it with the legend of Aeneas remain unproved. In his 
Helen he seems to have told the conventional story in a 
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first version, which contained an account of her marriage 
to Menelaus (fr. 187). But legend (Pl. Phdr. 243 a) told 
that he was blinded for this and did not recover until he 
recanted in a second poem, his famous Pahnode, in which 
he denied that Helen ever went to Troy (fr. 192) and 
put the blame on Homer for the story (fr. 193). In a 
second Palinode (ibid.) he put the blame on Ilesiod. 
Perhaps the truth behind this is that Stesichorus out- 
raged opinion which regarded Helen as a goddess, as it 
did in Sparta. His Oresteia in two books seems also to 
have been sung at Sparta at a spring festival (frs. 211-12), 
and differed trom Homer ın placing the death of Agamem- 
non in Lacedaemon. It contained an account of Clytem- 
nestra’s dream (fr. 219), and gave some part to the 
nurse of Orestes (fr. 218). The RAadine, attributed to 
him, seems more likely to be a later, romantic work by 
another poet, perhaps of the same name (cf. Marm. Par. 
74). The fragments show that he wrote ın the traditional 
language of choral lyric, used a kind of ‘dactylo-epitrite’ 
metre, and was an ingenious inventor of episodes later 
very popular, such as the birth of Athene in full armour 
froin the head of Zeus (tym. Magn. 772. 49). He was 
admired for his dignity (Quint. /nst. 10. 1. 62) and gran- 
deur in plot and character (Dion. Hal. Vett. Cens. 2. 27). 
See also PASTORAL POETRY, GREEK. 
Trxt Page, Poet Alel Gr. o7--141. 


Criticism, J. Vurthemm, Stevchoros' Fragmente und Bromaphie 
(ry1y): C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyru Poetry? (1902). C. M. B. 


STESIMBROTUS (N. late 5th c. B.C.), biographer from 
‘Thasos, who taught at Athens. 

Works (Gril u B. 107): (1) Tlomeric studies: (2) 
Tlept reAcra@rv, on the Samothracian mysteries; (3) Zepi 
A@epiaraKAeons Kat Oovrvòlðov Kat Tle pinAeous (frs. In 
Plut ). Stesimbrotus gives full biographical details, but 
enticizes 'Fhennstocles and Pericles and lauds Cimon; 
no preserved fragments concern Thucydides (son of 
Melesias). L.W W. 


STHENELUS, a tragic poet of the fifth century R.C., 
chosen by Aristotle (Poet. 22) as the example of a poct 
who avoided all use of poetic vocabulary and was in 
consequence commonplace im style. Tis imsipidity 1s 
ridiculed by Aristophanes (esp. 1313 and schol.) and 
Plato Com. (fr. 70) says that he appropriated other poets’ 
verses. 
TGF 762. A W P.-C. 
STHENIDAS of Locri, the nominal author of a 
Pythagorean treatise on kingship, of which Stobaeus 
quotes a fragment; it has been variously dated between 
the early third century B.C. and the second century A.D. 
Stobaeus 4 270-1 W-H See LeritANTus. G. T.G. 
STICHOMETRY. (1) GREEK. 27r/yos means primarily 
a line of verse, and metrical texts were naturally measured 
by the number of their verses; but for bibliographical 
purposes the equivalent of a hexameter line was taken as 
a unit of measurement for prose works also. For this 
purpose the hexameter line was reckoned as approxi- 
mately 16 syllables or 36 letters (Galen, De placitis Hippo- 
cratis et Platonis 8. 1. 655). ‘This docs not mean that prose 
works were habitually written in lines of this length. On 
the contrary, the evidence of papyri found in Egypt 
shows that the lines im prose manuscripts were usually 
not much more than half of this. "Che otiyos was simply 
a unit of measurement indicating the extent of the book, 
or of portions of a work, and serving to fix the remunera- 
uon of the copyist. Thus Josephus (47 20. 11. 3) states 
that his work consists of twenty books and 60,000 eriyor, 
and according to Diogenes Laertius the works of Aristotle 
comprised 445,270 or¢xor; while the Edict of Diocletian 
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fixes a scribe's wage at 25 to 20 denarii per 100 ortyou. 
Callimachus, in his catalogue (mivuxes) of the Alexandrian 
Library, recorded the number of otiyor in each work. 
Many extant manuscripts contain notes of the num- 
ber of atiy, e.g. several of the Herculaneum rolls, the 
Chester Beatty papyrus and the Codex Claromontanus 
of the Pauline Lpistles, the Laurentian manuscripts of 
Ilerodotus and Sophocles, etc. 

(2) Latin. In Latin manuscripts the same system was 
in force, the unit being the Virgihan hne of 16 syllables. 
This 1s stated explicitly in Philipps MS. 12260, where 
the writer, in order to check the dishonesty of copyists, 
states that he had calculated on this basis the number of 
lines in the books of the Bible and the writmys of Cyprian. 
Stichometrical notes are, however, not common m 
Latin manuscripts. 

Stichometry, a purely mechanical device, is distinct 
from colometry, the method of dividing texts according 
to sense-lines. This, according to Jerome (pref. to [satmh) 
was common in manuscripts of Demosthenis and Cicero, 
and was adopted in his Vulgate version of the Prophets. 
There is no trace of it in extant Greek papyri, bnt it as 
found in bilingual manuscripts (where ots uulity 21s 
obvious), and in some later Vulgate manuscripts. 


C Graux, Rev. Phd 1878, 97; F Ritschl, Opusc. (1466), i 74; 
V. Gardthausen, Grrechische Faloopraphie* (1913), u. 70 tl , L. M. 
Thompson, Introd to Gr. and Lat. Palaeography (1012), 67 tt; 
R. Devreesse, /ntroduction à l'etude des manuscrits grecs (1954), 60, 


103. I.G. K. 


STICHOMYTHIA (orixouvðia, Poll. 4. 114, 76 map" 
év tnuPeciov avtiAéye) is a form of dramatic dialogue in 
which two characters speak a single line each for a con- 
siderable stretch (cf. Henry V}, mt. m. 2). Sometimes 
they speak two lines cach with sinular regularity (Eur. 
Bacch. 935 ff.). As Gross shows, Aeschylus was less 
strict in his use of stichomythua yn later plays than in 
earher, whereas Euripides grew more strict. Sophocles, 
avoiding in this us in other respects suffness in the struc- 
ture of his iambic verse, 1s far freer than either; and in 
comedy, with its naturalistic technique of dialogue and 
ready tolerance of autilabe (breaking of a line between 
speakers), there is hatdly a trace of stichomythia (Ar. 
alch. 1097 il., a special case; 305 ff., pairs; Plut. 163 f). 
Suchormythia can be highly cHective, as m the tenscly 
concentrated dialogue between Orestes and his mother 
(Aesch. Cho, 908 ff.), and that between Ocdipus and the 
Herdsman (Soph. OT 1147 ff.); but it tends to mvolve 
the introduction of padding (c.g. Soph. OT 559, Eur. 
lon 1002). Even in a long and otherwise regular series 
stichomythia 1s sometimes broken, particularly towards 
the end. Editors occasionally emend needlessly through 
a mistaken desire for symmetry. 

A. Gross, Die Stichomvthie m d. miech. Trag. u Kom, (1908); 


W. Jens, Die Stichomythie in der fruhen griechischen Tragodie (1955). 
J.D. 


STILICHO, Fvavius, Roman gencral, was the effective 
ruler of the Western Empire from A.D. 395 until 408. On 
the accession of Arcadius (q.v. 2) to the Eastern throne in 
395 Stihcho brought about the downfall and death of the 
new Emperor's chief adviser, Rufinus (q.v. 1). About 
this tıme the poet Claudian began to publish his poems 
in praise of Sulcho. In 395 and 397 he ineffective ly 
mvaded Greece im orde! to defeat the Visigoths of Alaric; 
but in 402 and 403 he defeated Alaric at Pollentia (Pol- 
lenza) and Verona respectively, withdrawing troops from 
Britain and other provinces to make up his army. Jn 405 
he annihilated at Ficsole a horde of Ostrogoths and other 
barbarians, led by Radagaisus, who had mvaded Italy. 
He was beheaded on the orders of Honorius (q.v.) m 408. 
Little 1s known of his character. 


S., Mazzarino, Silicone (1942). E. A. T. 


STILO PRAECONINUS 


STILO PRAECONINUS, Lucius Aegtius (Suet. 
Gram. 3; Pliny, HN 33. 29), the first great Roman scholar, 
born at Lanuviurn about 150 B.C., of equestrian rank, 
and a Stoic by training. He interested himself in literary 
criticism, antiquities, grammar, and etymologies; though 
not an orator, he composed speeches for others. Amongst 
his pupils he numbered Varro and Cicero (Brutus 
205-7), and his arms and methods profoundly influenced 
his own and succeeding generations. Hss work on litera- 
ture included interpretations of the cusmina Saliorum, 
comments on the language of the XII Tables, critical 
editions of Ennius and Lucilius, and the establishing of 
a canon of twenty-five plays of Plautus, whose language 
he rated highly (Quint. 10. 1. gg). It ıs difficult to estimate 
his debt to Greek grammarians, but his treatise on 
sentences (De proloquis; Gell. 16. 8. 1) was probably 
inspired by the epi agtwyarwy of Chrysippus. 

Ci. G. Funaioh, Gramm. Rom. Frag. 57 76. a { Jon 


STILPON (c. 380—300 h.c.), third head of the Megarian 
school, may have: studied under Diogenes the Cynic, as 
well as under Kucleides the founder of the Megarian 
school. During his headship the school was the most 
popular in Greece; inter alios the origimally Socratic 
school of Eretria came under sts influence, and Zeno, the 
founder of Stoicism, acquired from Stilpon his skill in 
dialectic. Stilpon 1s said to have written at least twenty 
dialogues, and the names of some are preserved. In 
mctaphysics he maintained the monism characteristic 
of the Megarian school, denicd the Platonic distinction 
between universals and individuals, and asserted the 
wrongness of all assertion that was not tautologous; m 
ethics, under Cynic influence, he extolled the virtue of 
ana@ea, but did not press the doctrine to such extremes 
as the Cynics. His influence on Stoic logic was probably 
considerable. W. D.R. 


STIMULA, Roman goddess of unknown functions. 
She had a grove (Livy 39. 12. 4, cf. Ov. Fasti 6. 503), 
where the Bacchanals met in 186 n.c.; hence identified 
with Semele (q.v.). Ovid (ibid.; August. De cm. D. 4. 
11) derives her name ‘de stimulis quibus . . . homo 
impellitur’. H. J. R. 


STIPENDIUM means a payment in money. As applied 
to the Roman provinces it meant a direct tax (see TRIRU- 
TUM). It was also applied to soldiers’ pay. Since this was 
originally issued at the end of the campaigning season, 
stipendium came to mean also, first a campaign, and 
ultimately a year of service. In the latter sense we regu- 
larly find in the auxilary diplomata (q.v.) the phrase 
‘quinis et vicenis pluribusve stipendus emeritis’. The 
other meaning, however, persisted, and from Cacsar to 
Domitian, and from Severus onwards, was applied to the 
four-monthly payments made to the troops in January, 
May, and September: hence Suetonius (Dum. 7) could 
describe the Domuitianic merease of pay by the words 
‘addidit ct quartum stipendium militi, aurcos ternos.’ 
(a) YEARS OF SERVICE. Polybius states that every Roman 
citizen with the requisite property-qualification was liable 
to serve for 16 years between his 17th and 46th years, or 
for 20 years in an emergency. These terms were ob- 
served by Augustus when in 13 B.C. he drew up the 
regulations for his permanent standing army: 16 years of 
service + 4 as a veteran became the period for alegionary, 
while the praetorian was favoured with the shorter 
period of 12 years. He was soon obliged to lengthen the 
prescribed terms, and in A.D. 5 these became for the 
legionary 20 years+ 5 as a veteran; for the practorian, 16 
years; for the auxiliary, 25 ycars. Many men were willing 
to serve beyond their tıme, and there are instances of 
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service as long as 40 years. Under the Flavians service 
with the veterans was absorbed into the regular service, 
and legionaries then served for the same number of ycars 
as the auxiliaries. Service in the fleet was for 26 years. 

(b) Pay. Pay was issued as- early as the sicge of Vai 
(c. 400 B.C.), but it is not until the second century B.C. 
that we have much evidence as to its amount. 

From c. 170 to c. 122 B.C. the basic legionary rate was 
5 asses a day, with substantial deductions for food, 
clothing, and arms: at the then prevailing tariffing of 10 
asses to the denarius this meant an annual rate of 180 
denarii. From the retariffing of the as-at 16 to the denarius 
until the time of Caesar the rate remained at 5 asses a day: 
this meant a reduction to 112$ denari in the annual rate, 
but stoppages were now made for food and arms only. 
Caesar doubled the pay to 225 denarii and brought back 
the deductions for clothing. ‘The rate remained un- 
changed until the time of Domitian, who increased it to 
300 denarii. lt was increased further to 500 denarii by 
Septimius Severus, and to 750 denaru by Caracalla. 

Practorian pay was probably 375 denarii a year for the 
greater part of the reign of Augustus, and was increased 
to 750 denari in his later years. The urban cohorts then 
received 375 denarit, half the scale of the practorians. The 
pay of the vigiles and the fleet is uncertain. 

Auxiliary pay varied according to arm, members of 
alae receiving more than members of cohorts, and the 
mounted men in the cohorts more than the pedites, whose 
basic rate was as low as 75 denara a yedr before the in- 
crease under Domitian. 

The principales (non-commussioned ofcers were paid 
more than the private soldiers, and for pay purposes were 
graded as duplicarn (double-pay men) and sesquiplicarn 
(pay-and-a-half men) according to rank. 

In the third century inflation made nonsense of the 
previous scales and the monctary content of the pay he- 
came of little value. Real pay became increasingly made 
in kind. 


Comparison of Basic Pay from 
Domiti cn to Severus (in denarii) 


Practorians 1,000 Alae 200 
Urban Cohorts 500 Cohorts—equites 150 
Legions 300 pedites 100 
R. E. Smith, Service in the Post-Marian Roman Army (1958); 


A. von Domaszewski, Neue Haiaidelberger Jahrbucher 1900, 218 fi, 
P. A. Brunt, PRSR 1950, 54, R Marnchal, Annuare de PI nstrtut 
de Philologie et d’Historre orientales ct slaves 1953, Melanges Isidore 
Lévy, 3900 tf, G R. Watson, Hist 1956, 332 A ; 1958, 113 fl., 1059, 
472 th „1d. The Roman Soldier (1969). G RMV 


STIPULATIO, a formal contract concluded orally in 
the form of question (made by the future creditor, sfzpu- 
lator: ‘ccntum dari spondes ?’), and answer (by the future 
debtor: ‘spondco’). From the use of spondeo was derived 
the more restricted term sponsio. Sttpulatio was one of the 
oldest institutions of Roman private law (for its existence 
in the time of the XI Tablesssee Gai. Just. 4. 17 a), and 
it gradually developed into a ‘fulcrum’ of the whole 
Roman system of obligations. Any agreement could be 
given legal effect by being incorporated in this simple oral 
form (see CONTRACT, ROMAN LAW OF). Other verbs (pro- 
mittere, dare, facere, and Greek equivalents) were per- 
missible ın the classical law and (unlike spondere) were 
open to foreigners. 

Stipulatio was also used for some special purposes. 
Romans commonly required security for a debt in the 
form of a surety fsee also seCcURITY). The earliest forms 
(called sponsio and fidepromissio, from the verbs uscd) 
were available only when the principal debt had been 
created by stipulatio. The surety promised to discharge 
the same obligation as the principal debtor. The later (but 
still Republican) fideiussio was available whether the 
principal debt arose from a stipulatio or in any other way. 


STIPULATIO 


There were other technical differences. Another use was 
novatio: one or more obligations concluded in another 
form could be confirmed and transferred into a stipulation. 

Stipulatio was also extensively used in civil proceedings, 
e.g. to oblige a defendant or his representative to fulfil 
a judgement (indicatum solvi). In many cases a stipulatio 
could be ordered by a magistrate, especially by the praetor 
(stipulationes praetoriae), either to reinforce an already 
existing obligation, or to create a new obligation for the 
protection of an interest otherwise not protected (e.g. at 
the beginning of a usufruct (see SERVITUTES), or in case 
of damage threatened to a neighbour's property by the 
dangerous condition of a building, etc.). 

Stipulatio underwent a ‘degeneration’ the character of 
which 1s disputed. On the one hand, its oral form was 
relaxed. It 1s usually thought that by the time of Gaius 
(Inst. 3. 92) the use of any particular verb was unnecessary, 
the formality residing only 1n an oral question and answer 
(provided that the same verb was used in both, and that 
the partics were present together). Many think that by the 
time of Justinian even this was made unnecessary by an 
obscure constitution of Teo (Cod. Just. 8. 37. 10; Inst. 
fust. 4. 15. 1) of Aw. 472 which removed the necd for 
‘sollemnia verba’. On the other hand, the emphasis 
shifted from the oral form to the written evidence of ıt. 
For since witnesses were unnecessary, it became usual to 
draw up a written memorandurn (rnstrumentum, cautio), 
and already in the time of Cicero (Top. 26. 96) stipulatio 
could be classed as a written act. It 1s probable that well 
before Justinian the document had ın practice replaced 
the oral form, and Justinian ruled that even a document 
made inter absentes should be valid unless the parties 
could be proved to have been ın different places for the 
whole day in question. 

S Riccobono, Sav Zeitschr 1914, 214 f, 1922, 262 ff (E T. with 
supplements and notes by B. Beinart, Sapulation and the Theory of 
Contract, 1057), B Nicholas, Law Quart Rer las (1953), 03 M., 


zga9N,J © van Oven, Tizdsihr voor Rechtsgesch) xxvi (1958), 409 H. 
find see textbooks s v. FAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, 1. BL. N. 


STOA (1), philosophical school or sect, founded hy Zeno 
of Cittum tn about 300 B.c., named after the Stoa Poikile, 
a public hall ın Athens, in which Zeno and his successors 
used to teach. Though the school was probably less 
strictly organized than the Academy and the Peripatos, tt 
had a continuous succession of ollicial heads (awpoaratat) 
from Geno to at leust A.D. 260 (the latest date known) 
and probably some time later. But ıt had faded out long 
betore Justinian closed the lust philosophical schools at 
Athens 1n A.D. §29. 

‘The history of the school is usually divided into three 
periods: (1) the Early Stoa (trom Zeno to the first half 
of the second century B.c.); (IT) the Middle Stoa (second 
and first centutics H.c.); (LIT) the Late Stoa (time of the 
Roman Empire). 

I. he Early Stoa is represented by: (1) Zeno (until 
23); (2) disciples of Zeno: Cleanthes (7pooraryns trom 
203 to 232), Anston of Chios, Hlerillus of Carthage, 
Dionysius “o Meradepevos’’, Persaeus, Aratus of Soli; 
(3) disciples of Cleanthes: Chrysippus (mpoorarys from 
232 to 207) and Sphacrus; (4) disciples of Chrysippus: 
Zeno of ‘Tarsus and Diogenes the Babylonian, who 
followed Zeno of Tarsus as mpoorarns (exact date un- 
known); (5) disciples of Diogenes: Antipater of Tarsus 
(tpootarns from c. 150 to 129 B.C.), Archedemus of 
‘Tarsus, and Boethus of Sidon. 

Zeno was the author of all the fundamental doctrines 
of the Early Stoa. His system was taken over in its 
entirety by Cleanthes—while Ariston and Herillus 
developed doctrines of their own and were later con- 
sidcred heretics—and it was elaborated and corrected by 
Chrysippus. The philosophy of Chrysippus became later 
so much identified with Stoic orthodoxy that it super- 
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seded the Zenonian system in the mind of posterity. 
Vhis makes it difficult to determine exactly m what 
respects Chrysippus differed from his predecessors, 
since neither his nor their works have survived. 

The system of the Early Stoics was divided into three 
parts: (a) tò Aoyidy (Comprising theory of knowledge, 
logic, rhetoric); (b) ro voor (ontology, physics, theo- 
logy); (c) to 7Ocxov (ethics). Their main doctitnes were 
the following: 

(1) Virtue 1s based on knowledge. Only the wise man 
who not only knows the truth but also hnows with 
certainty that he knows it can be really virtuous. Since 
knowledge 1s the agreement of onc’s mental conceptions 
with reality, the wisdom of the wise man consists in lus 
having such mental conceptions as are caused by real 
things, correspond exactly to (or are accurate mapes of) 
these things, and could not have been produced by other 
causes. Conceptions of this kind are called «atraAyarinat 
gavtacia:, In the first part of their system (76 Aoyixor) 
the Stoics tried to prove that such conceptions are possible 
and discussed how they are acquired, how they difler 
from other conceptions, and how they can be expressed 
in language. 

(2) lt is the aim of the philosopher to live in harmony 
(Zeno), or, as Chrysippus added, in harmony with nature 
(Guodoyoupevas duce Civ). "The formative and guiding 
principle in nature is the Adyos (reason), which 1s identi- 
hed with God and manifests itself as eipappevy (fate, 
necessity) and mpovuca (divine providence). In a special 
way it manifests itself in human rcason. Among the 
elements fire 1s most closely related to the Acyos. The 
universe is periodically consumed by fire, from which 
in duc course a new world arises. 

(3) To be virtuous, that is to live in harmony with 
reason, 1s the only good, not to be virtuous the only evil. 
Everything else is indifferent (adcadopor). But the ortho- 
dox Stoics—in contrast to heretics like Atiston— 
admitted that there were also aponypeva (for instance: 
self-preservation, health) which the wise man chooses 
and amomponypeva (death, illness, pain, etc.) which he 
avoids if he can do so without acting unvirtuously. Yet 
their presence or absence does not affect his happiness. 
For since he always acts in harmony with reason he ts 
always possessed of the only real good and therefore 
completely independent of the vicissitudes of fortune. 
le 1s also absolutely brave, since he knows that pain and 
death are no evils; absolutely continent, since he knows 
that pleasure ıs not a good; and absolutely just, since he is 
not influenced by prejudice or favour. 

lI. The Middle Stoa 1s chicfly represented by Panae- 
tius, Diogenes the Babylonian’s successor as mpoortarys, 
and by his disciples Posidontus and }lecaton. 

Zeno of Tarsus and his disciples had begun to doubt 
some special doctrines of their predecessors, for instance 
the doctrine of a periodical world conflagration (e«mupw- 
os). Panactius was the first to reject this doctrine 
altogether and to undertake a thorough revision of the 
whole Stoic system of philosophy, partly under the 
influence of Platonic and Aristotchan ideas. In ethics 
he rejected the belief that only the absolutely wise man 
can be virtuous. He considered ıt the duty of the philo- 
sopher to help those who without aspiring to ubsolute 
wisdom are making progress in wisdom and virtue 
(rpoxémrovres). He tried to adapt Stoic ethics to the 
necds of active statesmen and soldiers. It was through 
him that Storcism became so important an clement in the 
life of the best representatives of Roman nobility. His 
ethical views had great influence on P. Scipio Aemilianus, 
in whose company he spent some years of his life, and on 
Scipio’s frends P. Rutilius Rufus, C. Lachus, Q. Aelius 
Tubero, Q. Mucius Scaevola the augur, Q. Mucius Scae- 
vola the pontifex and famous jurist, etc. Through his 
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writings he influenced the younger Cato, Brutus, and 
Cicero, though the latter professed himself an Academic. 
His disciple Hecaton created a system of moral casuistry, 
discussing in detail how the virtuous man would act 
under certain circumstances, especially when there 1s a 
seeming conflict of duties. Posidonius subjected the 
system of the Early Stoics to an even more thorough 
revision than Panaetius. He was the author of a new 
natural philosophy comprising all sciences. Mainly 
through him Stoicism influenced many scientists, such as 
the astronomers Geminus and Cleomedes and the geo- 
grapher Strabo. 

IH. During the latest period in the history of the 
Stoa purely theoretical questions, though still discussed 
(cf. Seneca’s Quaestiones Naturales, and, ın the second 
century, the dispute between Academics, Periputetics, 
and Stoics over the categories), receded into the back- 
ground, giving way to a philosophy which was almost 
exclusively concerned with ethical questions. 

Most important among the Stoic philosophers of the 
first century after Christ were L. Annaeus Seneca, L. 
Annacus Cornutus, C. Musonius Rufus, and, towards 
the end of the century, Epictetus. At the same time 
Stoicism gave a philosophical foundation for the aristo- 
cratic opposition to those of the Emperors who tried to 
rule without or against the Senate. Helvidius Priscus, 
Paetus 'lhrasea, Rubellius Plautus, the famous opponents 
of Nero, and Junius Rusticus, who was condemned to 
death under Domitian, professed Stoicism. 

The most important representative of Stoicism in the 
second century was the Emperor M. Aurehus. The 
names of a great many Stoic philosophers of minor 
importance who lived at that time have come down to us. 
None of the important representatives of the school 
taught in Athens during that period. 

From the third century onward the school gradually 
faded out. But Stoic doctrine had an important influence 
on later Neoplatonism and on the philosophy of some of 
the Fathers of the Christian Church. While the Stoic 
school ceased to exist, Stoicism spread far beyond the 
runks of professional philosophers, and continued to 
exercise an important influence on the hfe and thought 
of many. 

See also ALLEGORY, GREEK, § 3; ASTROLOGY; ARCESILAUS 
(1) (for the sceptical criticism of the Stoic doctrine of 
knowledge). 

Stonorum veterum ee coll von Arnim, 4 vols (1921-4). 
A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa (1892), W. L. 
Davidson, The Store Creed (1907); ©. Devan, Storcs and Sceptics 
(1913), O. Reith, Grundbegriffe der storschen Ethik (1933), M. Pohlenz, 
Die Stoa (1949-55); B. Mater, Store Logie (1951); S. Sambursky, 


The Physics of the Stotcs (1959); R. MacMullen, Enemies of the Roman 
Order (1967), ch. 2; J. Raat, Stare Philosophy (1y6y). K von Fk. 


STOA (2). The name stoa is applied to various types of 
building with a roof supported by columns, but prin- 
cipally to a long open colonnade. This, besides being an 
appendage of various structures, was developed by the 
Greeks as a building in its own right. The stoa may be 
considcred a sophisticated version of the simple lean-to 
shed, or alternatively, in some forms, as a long hall or 
megaron (see TEMPLE) with one side thrown open. 

It was employed especially in shrines and ın the agora. 
Archaic examples are found at Delos and ın the Heraeum 
at Samos (see Ath. Mitt. 1957, 52 ff.). Greater depth 
was given to the colonnade by inserting an inner row of 
columns, which were commonly Ionic (the outer being 
Doric) and twice as widcly spaced. 

At Athens the Poikile or Painted Stoa, decorated with 
pictures by Polygnotus (q.v.) and other famous artists, 
was built about 460 B.c. Later in the century the Stoa of 
Zeus Eleutherios, which may also be the Basileios or 
Stoa of the archon called Basileus, was built in the 
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Athenian agora. Its remains (Hesp. 1937, 6 ff.) show that 
it was embellished with shert projecting wings at either 
end, a form copied 1n several later examples. 

In the fourth century and the [ellenistic Age stoas of 
enormous length became fashionable. T'he South Stoa 
at Corinth is a aplendid example (Corinth, vol.1. 4, U.S.A. 
1954). Like many stoas, it had a series of rooms opening 
behind the colonnade. In the same period, magnificent 
two-storied colonnades were built, notably at Perga- 
mum (q.v.). The Stoa of Attalus II at Athens, now re- 
built to serve as a Museum, shows vividly what this type 
of building looked hke. 

Colonnades were also combined in various rectangular 
schemes (see ‘rOWNS); and the peristyle, or enclosed court 
with colonnades on all sidcs, was used in shrines, gym- 
nasia (q.v.), and on a modest scale in houses (q.v.). 

The stoa was the general-purpose building of the 
Greeks. It offered shelter from sun, wind, and rain. It 
could be used as council-chumber or court-house, 
market-hall or class-room; and also for informal conver- 
sation as in several Socratic dialogues. 


R Marun, Recherches sur ['slgora grecque (1951), 449 ff; R E. 
Wycherley, Hote the Greeks Built Cities? (1902), 110 fl. R. E. W. 


STOBAEUS (‘Mwavens LroBevs), author of an anthology 
of excerpts from poets and prose-writers, intended ın the 
first instance for the mstrucuon of his son Septimius. 
‘The work was probably composed in the early fifth 
century A.D.; it consisted originally of four books, which 
came to be grouped later under the titles “KxAoyad and 
AvéoAcywov, though subject-matter and \treatment are 
essentially homogeneous. lt deals with a vaficty of topics, 
from metaphysics to houschold cconomy}; from book 2 
onwards itis concerned chretly with ethical questions, 
‘The illustrative extracts, which Stobacus probably awed 
in large measure tu earlicr collectors, are arranged under 
successive headings, being grouped generally in the same 
order, beginning with the poets. Stobacus cites a multi- 
tude of authors, from ]Iomer to 'Themistius; the writers 
of the Second Sophistic are scarcely represented, but there 
are many excerpts arom the Neoplatonists; Christin 
authors are not cacerpted. Photius (oth c.) commends 
the work for its usefulness, especially to writers and 
speakers. Its value for us consists in the large number 
of citations from earher hterature, which not only 
supplement our knowledge of classical authors, but often 
throw light upon difhculties in the regular manuscript 
tradition. 
Suda (a v “Taniveys), Photius, Jbl , cod 167 
hpimion. C Wachsmuth and O Llense (1884-1923) 


Criticism. A. Elter, De Ioh. St cod Phot (1880), 1d. De gnom. 
graec. hist. et orig. (1893-6); O. Hense, PW xx. aa ry 
M.E; R.B. 


STOLO, Gars Licrnius (PIV 161), and L., Sextius 
Lateranus, traditionally tribunes of the plebs from 376 to 
307 B.C., were celebrated as the authors of the law that 
opened the consulship to the p/ebs, by enacting that one 
consul might be a plebeian. I. Sextius was in all likeli- 
hood the first plebcian consul and he may have been ap- 
pointed ın 366: but the details of the long struggle, which 
preceded the passing of the Licinian-Sextian laws, and 
most of the laws themselves, must be rejected eather as 
anticipating events of the Gracchan Age, or as inventions 
of Licimius Macer designed to glorify his family. By the 
enactment which increased from two to ten the number 
of the officials who superintended various religious cere- 
monies, the plebeians secured an equal representation. 
The existence of a law on debts and usury, providing that 
interest should be deducted from the principal and the 
balance paid in three equal annual instalments, 1s some- 
times denied. By far the most disputed measure 18 that 
which limited tenancies of public land; even if Stolo 
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took some such step to meet the economic crisis of his 
time, the details are obviously borrowed from the agrarian 
policy of the Gracchan Age. 

R. Nicse, Hermes 1888, G Niccolini, Fastid tribum d plebe (1934), 


56 ff.; 11. H. Scullard, Hist. Roman World? (1902), y4 f., K. v Fritz, 
Hist. 1951, 1 Al. P. T. 


STONES, SACRED. The Greeks and Romans pre- 
served many survivals of rehgious primitivism, some of 
which may be due to the pre-Greek and pre-Roman 
cultures (especially where there was no clear explanation 
or legend). Good specimens are the many stones (and 
rocks) that because of their remarkable appearance or 
mysterious eflicacy were regarded as holy, possessing 
unusual power (or mana), in fact fetashes (cf. the Greek 
bartylos), Unhewn stones were the Eros of ‘hespia, the 
Charites of Orchomenus, the healing ‘Heracles’ at 
Hyettus (characteristically all Boeotuan cults), the ‘Zeus 
Descender’ (Kappoétas) at Gythium (probably a meteor- 
ite); at Delphi was shown the very stone which Kronos 
swallowed in place of the newborn Zeus, and oil was daily 
poured on it. Here they also possessed the much-revered 
omphalos (q.v.). Thirty squared stones were reverenced 
at Pharae and had mdividual divine names; an obelisk 
at Megara was named Apollon Karinos, and the small 
stone columns which commonly stood before the doors 
of Athenian houses were called by the name of Apollo 
Agyicus. At Phencus m Arcadia solemn oaths were taken 
by the petroma of Demeter, which was ‘two great stoncs 
jomed to one another’ (Paus. 8.15.1). We know of 
representations of Zeus as a pillar (Tarentum) (pillar- 
cult was well known to the Cretans of pre-Greck times), 
as a pyramid (Sicyon), and as an omphalos (on Mount 
Casius). Herms were extremely popular— square columns 
with human heads and a membrum virile. From the 
Near East we may adduce the black stone (a meteorite) 
belonging to the Mother of the God» at Pessinus, the 
white conical stone of Aphrodite at Paphos, and the 
cones and pyramids which often occur on coins from 
Asia Minor. 

At Rome an ancient boundary-stone on the Capitol 
passed as Jupiter "Terminus, who here followed on the 
old god ‘Terminus. The Romans also swore on ‘Jupiter 
the stone’ (cf. F. Harrison, Essays Ridgeway, 92 f1), and 
the lapis manalis, which was carried from the Porta 
Capena by the pontitices and over which water was 
probably poured, was important as a rain charm. 

M W de Visser, Dic michtmenschengestaligen Gotter der Griechen 


(1903), Chr, Bhankenberg, The Thunderiveapon in Rehgion and Folk- 
lore (1911), cap 13 A. S L.;J.k IF. 


STRABO (64/3 u.c.-A.D. 21 at least), historian and 
geographer, a Greek (partly Asiatuc m descent) of 
Amuaseia, Pontus. He studied grammar under Aristo- 
demus, and, later, geography under 'lyranmion, philo- 
sophy under Xenarchus, and knew Posidonius. Ile was 
in Rome in 44-35, c. 31, and 7 B.c.; m Egypt 25~c. 19 
B.C. (collecting geographical material); and in Amaseia r. 
> R.C, to his death. A Peripatetic, Strabo became a Stoic, 
with some contempt forreligion, and admired the Romans 
and their Empire; independent but no great traveller, he 
knew various parts of Ast Minor and Egypt, but little 
of Greece or Italy, and probably wrote for persons in 
political positions (he emphasizes the use of geography in 
public affairs—r. 1. 16-18), but whether at Rome for 
Romans or at Amaseia or Alexandria for Greeks 1s dıs- 
puted. Apparent ignorance and omissions do point to 
some special purpose. 

Ihs Historical Sketches (‘loropxa tropyvypata), forty- 
seven books excluding the era covered by Polybius, are 
lost; his Geography (Tewypadgia), seventeen books, has 
survived. Books 1-2: introductory. 1. Homer; Eratos- 
thenes criticized. 2. Mathematical geography; criticism 
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of Eratosthenes and Pol ybius, examination of Posidonius 
(especially zones); Eudoxus’ voyages. Strabu’s opmions 
on the earth, cartography on sphere and plane. 3. Spuin, 
Isles of Sally. 4. Gaul, Britain, etc. 5-6. Italy, Sicily; 
the Roman Empire. 7. North and cast Europe, north 
Balkans (some is lost). 8-10. Greece (very antiquarian 
and mythological). 11. Kuxine-Caspian, ete., Taurus 

` » 
Arinenia. ‘12 14. Asiu Minor (some mythology and 
history). 15. India, Persia 16. Mesopotanna, Palestine 
< r oy j ` ’ > ’ 
Ethiopian coasts, Arabia. 17. Eyypt, Ethiopia, north 
Africa. 

Strabo brings Eratosthenes more up to date. On a 
geocentric sphere, the one land-muass is ocean-girt. He 
knows Mediterranean lands, Egypt, Asa Minor, little 
of British Isles ; nothing of northernmost Europe and 
Asia; Caspian by Alexand r's writers and Megasthenes, 
Africa is a triangle north of the equator. Strabo pives peo- 
graphical and historical information readably, without 
details except where interesting or important. Having 
moderate (and not up-to-date) mathematical and astro- 
nomical knowledge, he underesumates both, latitudes, 
longitudes, and ‘climata’ he treats lighth, and is in- 
adequate in physical geography and phenomena, being 
predisposed towards his own ideas of what is important. 
He reveres Hiomer, undervalucs Herodotus, scorns 
Pytheas. He adds Roman to Greck authorities, despising 
(nghtly?) Roman geographers. But his work is a store- 
house of information, an historical geography, und a 
philosophy of geography. 

Text, translation, and full bibliographies in PT. Jones, The Geng. 
of S (Loeb, 1917-13) Wo Aly, ‘Strabon von Amasei’, “Atiquity 
» 5 (1957), and PP iso, 228 A 1) Shordone, Stab Geogr, 1 (1963). 
Strabo un Spain. A. Garcia y iiclhido, Espana y lus Españoles (1945); 
A Schulen, Fstrabon Geografia de Iberia, Fontes Hisp  sAntiquae 
(1952), on Gaul W. Hering in Wis Zertschr d Umt Rostok w 
(1954-5), 289 n. Cf also Thomson. Hist Ane Geog zz4 t, 3211}; 
on Europe 122, 188, 19211, 198 (cf. D R Dubhs, Geog fragments 


of Hipparchus (1900), 1591) ), Asi 171, 280 tf, 301, 304, Alrica. 
182 il, 259, W. Aly, PH s.y. Stabo (3). E H W, 


STRATEGOI (otparnyot) was the ordinary term for 
nulitary commanders in Greece, but in Athens in the 
fifth century B.C. strategot had political as well as mulitary 
importance. Nothing is known of Atheman strategot in 
the sixth century, when the army was commanded by the 
polemarchos (q.v.), but in 501/500 a new arrangement was 
introduced by which the people annually clected ten 
strategoi, one from each of the ten phyla (q.v.) (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 22. 2). Each strategos commanded the regiment 
of his own phyle, while the polemarchos retained the 
supreme command. From 487/6 onwards the polemarchos, 
like the other archontes, was appointed by lot. Good 
leaders, whether military or political, obviously could 
not be regularly selected by lot; and so the polemarchos 
ceased to command the army, and the strategot, who con- 
unued to be elected, not only became the chief nualitary 
commanders, but m some cases became political leaders 
too. 

'Themistocles and Cimon were early examples of 
strategoi who were politicians as well as generals. Pericles 
was a strategos very often throughout his career; from 
443 he held the office almost continuously until his death 
in 42g. Cleon, Nicias, and Alcibiades were all strategoi. 
But at the end of the fitth century, with the collapse of 
the military and naval power of Athens, and later hecause 
of an increasing tendency tu specialization, military oflice 
ceased to be a means of acquiring political influence. 

The annual election of strategoi was held in the 
spring, and their term of office coincided with the ordi- 
nary Athenian ycur, from midsummer to midsummer. If 
a strategos dicd or was dismissed from office, a by-election 
might be held to replace him for the remainder of the 
year. The original rule that one strategos was elected 
from each phyle underwent some modification: in several 
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years (the earliest is 441/40; cf. FGrH 324 F 38) one phyle 
is known to have supplied two strategoi simultancously, 
leaving another phyle unrepresented. The reason for 
this relaxation of the rule may have been that Pericles’ 
long tenure of the office would otherwise have excluded 
other members of his phyle for many years. (But the 
view of some modern scholars that in such cases one 
Strategos had powers superior to the others secrns to be 
without foundation.) By Aristotle's time the rule had 
been entirely abandoned, and strategoi were elected with- 
out regard to phylat. 

After the strategoi took over the supreme command 
from the polemarchos, they ceased to command the regi- 
ments of the phylat mdividually. (‘his function was 
taken over by the taxtarchot.) A particular military or 
naval expedition might have one or several strategoi in 
command; only occasionally did all ten go together. A 
strategos might be given special powers to take decisions 
in the field without reference back to Athens (etparnyos 
avtoxpatwp). At home, the strategor were responsible for 
recruitment and the calling up of citizens for military or 
naval service, and for organizing the maintenance and 
command of ships by the system of trierarchics (q.v.). 
When a legal case arose from any of these matters, such 
as a prosecution for desertion or evasion of military 
service, or a dispute over the duty to perform a trierarchy 
(see ANTIDOSIS), the stratego were the magistrates re- 
sponsible for bringing the case to a lawcourt and pre- 
siding over the trial (see DIKASTERION). In the fourth 
century a systematic division of dutics was made: one 
strategos commanded the infantry, one was mn charge of 
the defence of Attica, two were in charge of the detence 
of Pciracus, and one supervised the trierarchics, leaving 
five available for other duties (Arist. Ath. Pol. 61, 1). 

The Athenian people kept a close watch on their 
strategoi. At the end of their term of office they were 
subject to euthyna (q.v.) like other magistrates. But in 
addition every prytany (see PRYTANEIS) cach strategos was 
subject to a vote, by show of hands, on the question 
whether his conduct in office was satisfactory. If the vote 
went against him, he was tried in a lawcourt; but if he 
was acquitted hy the court, he resumed his office (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 61. 2). hese arrangements illustrate one of 
the most striking features of the Athenian democracy: 
reluctance to give power to able men and fear that ıt 
might be abused. 

In the Hellenistic age strategos was the ttle of officials 
with wide powers, political as well as military, in the 
Aetolian Confederacy (q.v.) and in the Achaean Con- 
federacy (y.v.). It was also used for the governor of a 
district in Ptolemaic Egypt (see Nomos) and elsewhere in 
the Hellenistic empires, and it became the regular Greek 
word for the Roman praetor (q.v.). 


ATHENS Ilignett, Hist Athen. Const 1609 ff., 244 R., 34717 ; 
A.H.M Jones, Athentun Democracy (1957), 124 ff.; K. J Dover, 


JHS 1960, Or ff 
HELLENISTIC AGE. Bengtson, Strategte. D. M. M. 


STRATOCLES (b. c. 350 B.C.) was one of Demo- 
sthenes’ accusers in the Harpalus trial (324-323). He 
became the agent of Demetrius Poliorcetes in Athens 
from 307 and directed the ımmoderate adulation shown 
to him. In 303 his authority was upheld by Demetrius 
against an attempted revolt by the party of Cassander, 
but was shattered after Demetrius’ defeat at Ipsus (301). 
In 294 he was reinstated by Demetrius, but had to share 
his power with more modcrate politicians. "he date of 
his death is unknown. His main characteristic was un- 
scrupulous demagogy. 

W. B. Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens (1931). 


STRATON (1) of Lampsacus, Aristotelian philosopher, 
head of the Peripatetic School after Theophrastus until 


F. W. W. 
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his death (c. 287-269 B.c.). The preserved list of his books 
(Diog. Laer. 5. 59-60) includes ethics, cosmology, 
zoology, psychology, physics, and logic; his work on 
physic sand cosmology earned him the name of ò ®varxos. 
Fragments of several books survive; a substantial portion 
of his doctrine about void may be preserved ın the 
Introduction to Hero’s Pneumatica (see GOTTSCIIALK). 

He contradicted Aristotle in asserting the existence of 
void in the cosmos. This has been taken for a concession 
to the Atomists, but it seems unlikely; Strato argued 
only tor ‘disseminate void’—1.e. void interstices of small 
dimensions separating particles of matter. [lis reasoning 
was drawn chiefly from the penetration of apparently 
sold objects by ‘physical powers’ hke heat and sound, 
and perhaps also from compression (but this is doubtful). 
The ongin of this theory ıs Theophrastus’ theory of 
‘pores’, rather than anything in the Atomists. 

Strato argued that the processes of nature were to be 
explained by natural causes, not by the action of any 
god. ‘This is mainly an attack on the Stoics, but it also 
dispenses, apparently, with the very limited part played 
by Aristotle’s divine unmoved movers. Strato rejected 
the universal teleology of the Stoics; the evidence is 
not sufhcient to decide to what extent he denied that 
kind of teleology which ıs the characteristic feature of 
Aristotelian biology. 

Strato was an orthodox Aristotelian in his view of the 
cosmos as unique, uncreated, and geocentric. He modi- 
fied the Aristotelian theory of the natural motions of the 
primary bodies (as the Stoics also did) to gave fire and mr 
not absolute lightness but simply less waight than the 
other two elements; and he dispensed with the fifth body 
(aether) with its natural circular motion. —' 

He was the last Head of the Peripatetic School to do 
important original work. Ihs theory about the void, his 
most famous contribution, was important in the history 
of physiology through its adoption by Erasistratus, and 
in technology through its adoption by Hero. 

Fren and ComMmM PFO Webhrh, Die Schule des Aristoteles v (1950); 
H H Gottschalk, Strato of Lampsacus Some Texts (Proceedings of 
the Leeds Philosophical a ul Laterary Society Lats and Hist Section, 
XI, vi (1965), 95 tl.) 

GininaL H. Diels, ‘Ober das physikalische System des Strato’, 
S.-Ber Akad Berlin, 1894, 101 ft, G Rodier, La Physique de 
Straton de Lamsaque (1890), W Capelle, ‘Straton der Physiker’, 
PW i A (1931), 278 iT ,A Schmekel, Die positive Philosophie (1938), 
1. 106 fl.. D Jr. 


STRATON (2), New Comedy poet. The only extant 
fragment is a skit upon the glossomania of the time, in 
which a bombastic cook describes common things in 
obsolete poetical words and phrases, and causes his 
patron to call him ‘ex-slave of some kind of rhapsode' 
(paywoaroovTou Tivos | dbuiAos yeyovws), and therefore 
filled with Tlomeric vocables. The play Phoencides 
(Phoenix, according to the Suda) 1s dated c. 400 B.C. by 
the reference (v. 43) to the work of Philetas of Cos. 

The author- FCG 1. 426 ff Traditional version of the text (fram 
Ath 9. 382 b). FCG iv sas f; CAF m. 30r f Papyrus version (with 
additionul vv ) and free from actors’ (°?) interpolations = Gruéraud and 
Jouguet, Un Lime d'ecolter (1918), 14 fs Page, GLP, no. 57. See 


alsu Webster, Later Greek Comedy (1953), 145, H Dohn, Magetros 
(1964), 198 ff. W.G. W.; W G.A. 


STRATON (3) of Sardis, who lived in Iadrian’s ume, 
made a collection of poetic epigrams about homosexual 
love and Just, the remains of which survive (mainly in 
book 12) in the Greck Anthology (q.v.). Among them are 
about 100 of his awn poems, which are usually cither 
coarse or mawkish. G. H. 


STRATONICEIA (Zrparovirera, now Eskihisar, an 
important Seleucid foundation in the interior of Caria, 
called after Stratonice, wife of Antiochus I, and probably 
founded by him; it was peopled with Macedonians. The 
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city was presented to Rhodes by ‘Antiochus and Seleucus’ 
(Polyb. 30. 31. 6), i.e. Antiochus I and his son Scleucus 
(?), who had previously endowed ıt lavishly. J.ost by 
Rhodes, probably to Philip V, it was recovered in 197 R.C. 
(Livy 30. 18. 22). Rhodian possession was confirmed by 
the Romans at Apamea in 188, but revoked ın 167. Like 
Mylasa (q.v.), Stratoniceia gained favour by resisting Q. 
Lubienus in 40 8.c., and was a free city under the Empire. 
According to Steph. Byz. (s.v.) ıt was refounded by 
Hadrian as Hadnanopolis, but this name never came into 
general use. Stratoniceia possessed two important sanc- 
tuuries: the famous temple of Ilecate at Lagina, and 
that of Zeus Chrysuoreus near the city. ‘The latter served 
as the religious and political centre of a Chrysaoric 
League common to all Carians, of which the village was 
the basis; at its meetings the cities possessed votes in 
proportion to the number of villages on their territory. 
The Stratoniceans were admitted, though not Carian by 
race, by virtue of their possession of Carian villages 
(Strabo 660). Under the early Empire Stratoniceia, sur- 
prisingly in view of her origin, claimed the title of 
‘authochthonous’ (SEG 1v. 263); the explanation 1s per- 
haps that the city was founded on the site of an earher 
Carian town (Steph. Byz. mentions a Carian city of 
Idrias, ‘formerly called Chrysaoris’, which is not other- 
wise known). The ruins at Eskihisar are not extensive, 
but include a theatre and a large building known as the 
Scrapeurn. 


P M. Fraser-G. E. Bean, The Rhodian Peraea (1954), Chs. ni 
and iv. G. E. B. 


STRATONICUS (fl. c. 410-360 h.c.), of Athens, 
musician and wit, contemporary of Timotheus and 
Polyeidus (Ath. 8. 352 a-b) and of the actor Simycus 
(ibid. 348 a). His witticismms, Etrpamedoe Aoyor, were 
well known soon after his death and excerpts made of 
them (Ath. 350 d). Characteristic examples are: ‘Who 1s 
more barbarous —the Boeotians or the ‘Thessalians ? 
The Eleans’ Qbid. 350 b); and on a small city: adrq où 
mods eotiv, aAAa podAts (bid. 352 a)., C.M B. 


STRATTIS, Athenian comic poet, produced ArOpw7- 
opeatys after Kur. Or. (408) and Atalanta ‘long after’ 
(Schol. Ar. Ran. 146) Ar. Ran. (405). We have nineteen 
titles and seventy fragments; many titles suggest tragic 
parody (rather than mythological burlesque, so far us the 
distincuon can be drawn), e.g. Medea, Philoctetes, Phoe- 
nissae, A traditional figure, the gluttonous Heracles, was 
a character (fr. 11) in Callippides. 


FUG n. 763 ff; CAF 1 711 ff, FAC 1, R12 ff. K. J. D. 
STRENAE. This name was given by the Romans to the 
luck-bringing twigs which at the New Year were brought 
trom the grove of the goddess Strenia and were exchanged 
by way of pift as bearers of luck and blessing. This oldest 
form of strenae was preserved in cult, since on the old 
New Year's Day (1 Mar.) the old laurel branches before 
the doors of the rex sacrorum, the great flamines, the 
Curiae, and the temple of Vesta were replaced by new 
branches. ‘Che strena is a Spring ceremony and ıs related 
to the German May tree. Later it cume to be a gift, 
usually money, but twigs retained an aspect of luck in 
popular usage. The fact that the use involved an omen 
led to the word strena receiving the meaning ‘omen’ 
as early as Plautus. 


L Deubner, Glotta 1912, 34 A; U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap xi 6 


STYX, a river of Arcadia, which plunges from a snow- 
fed spring on the north-east side of Mt. Chelmos, down 
a black rock to a depth of 600 feet, and flows through a 
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wild gorge to join the Crathis. Ite water was thought 
poisonous. It was one of the rivers of the underworld: 
the gods in Homer, and the Arcadians in fact. took oath 
by it (Hdt. 6. 74). i 


Hes. Theog 775 ff., Paus 8. 19-18, and Frazer ad | -K, G 
Wi. 1. 1. 219 f., J. Pollard, Journey to the Sie Gees ro laa 


SUBSCRIPTIONES. (1) Grek. In rolls of the Classi- 
cal Period (so far as our evidence goes) mtormation as to 
the contents of a manuscript is appended at the end It 
gave principally the name of the author and title of the 
work. In extant papyri the subscriptions are of this SIM p= 
Jest type. In one of the earhest Biblical papyrus codices 
(Chester Beatty Pap. Il, of the Paulie Epistles), the 
number of oviyor (see STICHOMETHY) in each epistle has 
been added, but in a different hand. 

Medieval codices often add more information, such 
as the name of the scribe, the fact that the text has been 
corrected, or the date of writing. Thus the Codex 
Smatticus has notes at the end of Esdras and Esther 
recording the correction of the text from a manuscript 
by Pamphilus. In later times prayers for faithfulness in 
transcription, Or Curses against maccuracy or theft, are 
sometimes added. We should note that later manuscripts 
may recopy carlier subscriptions (sometimes inaccurately, 
e.g. as regards date). 

(2) Larin. Early Latin classical manuscripts not in- 
frequently have subscriptions recording the name of a 
corrector, often a man of considerable standing; e.g. 
the Medicean codex of Virgil, “Tlurcius Rufus Apio- 
nanus Asterrus . . . legi et distinxi codicem fratris 
Macharu’; Asterius, who was consul in 494, also revised 
Sedultus. Other subscriptions are: (Martial) ‘Ego 
‘Torquatus Gennadius emendaui feliciter’, (Apuleius) 
‘Ego Crspus Sallusuus emendaut Romae felix’ (with 
dates — 395 and 397); (Persius) ‘Flauius Julius temptaui 
emendare sine antigrapho’ (A.D. 402). These men repre- 
sent not only the copying but the late Roman scholarship 
of the fourth century. Their work may have affected the 
textual tradition; e.g. many manuscripts of Terence 
contain the text as revised by Calhopius. Most manu- 
scripts of the first decade of Livy bear the subscrip- 
tions of Nicomachus Flavianus, his son Nicomachus 
Dexter, and of Victorianus, all men associated with 
Symmachus (q.v. 2) ın the senatorial literary circle that 
about A.D. 400 upheld the pagan traditions of Rome. 


V. Gardthausen, G7. Palacographie n (1914), 424; R Devreesse, 
Introduction à l'etude des manuscrits grees (1984), O. Jalin, Sez. 
Sdchs Gevellsch Wiss. 1851, 327, 1. Traube, Vorles. u Abhandl u 
(1911), 123, E Bickel, Gesch rom Iateratur (1937), 10, The Conflut 
between Pagamsm and Christiamty in the Fourth Century (ed A. 
Momughano, 1963), 214. F.G K;A.H. McD. 


SUBURA, the valley between the Viminal and Esquiline 
Hills of Rome, opening out of the Argiletum and Forum 
"Transitorium. The district was notonous for its bustle, 
noise, dirt, and shady morality. lts reputable traders 
sold provisions and delicacies, and manufacturing trades 
are also known (CJT, vi (1953), 9824, 9399, 9491, 33862). 
Here lay a Jewish synagogue (CIG 6447). Distinguished 
residents included Julius Caesar. 


Juv. rr ost, 141, Mart. 2.17; 5.22 5-9; 7.31, 10. yg 56, 12. 18. 
2; Pers, 5. 32. PAR. 


SUDA (4 Xaa) or SUIDAS is the name of a lexicon, 
not an author: the word ıs borrowed from Latin and 
means Fortress or Stronghold: see F. Dolger, Der Titel 
d. S (1936), who instances other fanciful names of such 
collections, ¢ g. Pamphilus’ Aeqee. "The lexicon, which 
is a historical and literary encyclopedia rather than a 
mere word-list, was compiled about the end of the tenth 
century A.D. Texts (with schola) of Homer, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, and the Anth. Pal, were directly consulted; 
otherwise, the work is mainly based not on copies of the 
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writings of authors or commentators but on abridgements 
and selections from these made by late hands, e.g. the 
Luvaywyy (see LEXICA SEGUERIANA), Ilarpocration, and 
Diogemanus (qq.v.). The historians are quoted from the 
Excerpts ot Constantine Porphyrogenitus; biography 
comes mainly from Hesychius of Miletus. The work 1s 
marred by contradictions and other ineputudes. Many 
of its sources were already corrupt, and like most works 
of its kind ıt has suffered from interpolation. Neverthe- 
less, ıt 18 of the highest importance, since it preserves 
(however imperfectly) much that 1s ultimately derived 
from the earliest or best authorities in ancient scholarship, 
and includes topics from many departments of Greek 
learning and civilization. 


Ennions. Garford, 1834; Bekker, 1854; Bernhurdy, 1853; Adler 
Cleubner’s Lexicog, Gr 1,1 v), 1929-38. 


Sounces, Lre. A. Adler, PW 7A 675 ff. P. B. R. F.; R. B. 


SUEBI, a term applied by Tacitus in his Germania to 
an extensive group of Germanic peoples living east of 
the Elbe and including the Hermunduri, Marcomannı, 
Quad, Semnones, and others. Roman writers other than 
Tacitus do not give so wide an extension to Suebia, and 
‘Tacitus himself in his later works hmits the name to the 
Marcomann and Quadi. The central tribe of the Suebi 
was the Semnones liviny in Brandenburg who controlled 
a shrine which was respected by all other Suebi and was 
the scene of human sacrifices. We do not know what was 
the relationship between the Suchi of whom ‘Tacitus 
speaks and the Suebi who ciossed the Rhine in A.D. 406, 
entered Spain in 409, and founded a kingdom in Gallaccia 
which lasted until destroyed by the Visigoths in 585. ‘The 
Spanish Suebi were converted to Catholicism by St. 
Martin of Braga c. 560. 

Tac. Germ., ed. Anderson (1938), 178 f. E A.T. 


SUEIUS, a pedantic writer of rural idylls. Ribbeck 
identities him with Seius, a friend of Cicero and of Varro. 


Nachr, FPR 285; Morel, FPL 53. H. Bardon, La Litterature latine 
inconuue 1 (1952), 180 il. 


SUESSULA, inland town of Campania, midway be- 
tween Capua and Nola (qq.v.) modern Cancello. lt came 
under Roman control along with Capua in 338 R.C. Later 
it was the headquarters for Claudius Marcellus’ successful 
operations against Tannibal (q.v.). Although unmen- 
tioned thereafter, it evidently remained a fair-sized 
town throughout antiquity. E. T S. 


SUETONIUS (1) PAULINUS, Gatus, as ex-practor 
in A.D. 41, commanded against the Mauretanians and was 
the first Roman to cross the Atlas mountains, of which 
he wrote a description (Pliny, HN 5. 14). He was 
probably consul suffectus e. 42. In 58 he was appomted 
governor of Britain and at once began a forward move- 
ment reaching the Irish Sea and subduing Mona 
(Anglesey), a stronghold of Druidism. During the cam- 
paign he learnt of Boudicca’s revolt (60) and swiftly 
returned with his advance-guard, but unable to concen- 
trate an adequate force was compelled to abandon 
Londinium and Verulamium to sack. Retreating (along 
Watling Street) to his main force, he routed Boudicca’s 
attack. His severity towards the rebels led to discords 
with the procurator Classicianus and his own recall (60). 
In 69 he supported Otho, and took a leading part in the 
campaign of Bedriacum, after which he came to terms 
with Vitellius. 

Collingwood-—Myres, Roman Britain, 98 ff , Syme, Tanon. 12 a 
SUETONIUS (2, PW 4) TRANQUILLUS, Gaius (b. 
c. A.D. 69), son of the equestrian Suctonius laetus, 
tribune of Legio XIII at Bedriacum in 69 (Otho 10), 
and originating perhaps from Pisaurum, perhaps from 
Hippo Regius in Numidia; while his grandfather seems 
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to have been associated with Caligula’s court (Cal. 19). 
Suetonius is mentioned or addressed several times ın the 
Younger Pliny’s Ictters, as a quiet and scholarly man, 
who, after some experience at the bar, settled down as 
a writer. Presumably to qualify him for a career ın the 
imperial service, he obtained through Pliny’s agency a 
military tribunate, but did not take it up (Ep. 3-8. 1). 
He may well have accompanied Pliny to Bithynia about 
A.D. 111; for from this province Pliny wrote to Trajan and 
obtained for the childless Suetonius the tus trium hberorum 
(Tra. 10. 94-5). Shortly after this must begin the series of 
appointments to the palace, culminating in the three 
secretarial posts of a studus, a bibliothecis, und ab epistulis, 
which figure in a fragmentary inscription found at Bone 
in Algena in 1952. The last post he held under ]Jadrian, 
by whom he was dismissed in 121/2, together with the 
practorian prefect Septicius Clarus (S.H.A. Hadr. 11. 4), 
to whom Suetonius had not long before dedicated the 
first books of his Caesars (Joh. Lyd. de Mag. 2. 6). We 
hear nothing more of his career; but he probably con- 
tinued writing for some years, and his work On Public 
Offices may have been connected with Hladrian’s re- 
organization of the civil service. Altogether Suetonius 
represents the new type of professional scholars who 
come to prominence in the second century. 


WORKS 


1. De viris illustribus, composed during the reign of 
Trajan, biographies of Roman literary ael: arranged by 
classes. Of these, De vrammaticis et rhetoyibus is partly 
preserved in a MS.; and a few lives, var y abbreviated 
or corrupted, have come down in MSS. of the authors’ 
works. Terence, Horace, Lucan, and the Donatus Firgil are 
generally regarded as coming trom De poetis. the claims 
of Tibullus and Persius have been argued. Jerome, m his 
chronological table, gives brief items from Suetonius’ 
work, including thirty-three poets, down to Lucan; 
fifteen orators, including Passicnus Crispus, part of whose 
life is preserved in the Schol. to Juvenal, 4. 81, and six 
historians, including the Elder Pliny, a brief fragment on 
whom has come down with his own Natural Histories 

The remains of this work are to be found in Reifferscherd, 
So tI., and in Roth, 2§7--72, 287-301. 

2. De vita Caesarum, twelve biographies from Julius 
Caesar to Domitian. The first few chapters of Julius were 
lost between the sixth and ninth centuries. 

3. Lost works, in Greek as well as Latin, some known 
only from the list in the Suda, s.v. Tpayxu\dos, others 
from isolated citations im later writers. These mchided 
ludicra Historia, on Roman games and festivals; and 
works on Greek games, on famous courtesans, on kings, 
on public offices, on Rome and its customs, on the Roman 
year, on Cicero's Republic, on terms of abuse (in Grech), 
on the correct names for clothes, ete., on critical marks 
in texts, on bodily faults. Several of these may have been 
included in the Pration or Prata, a miscellany probably 
also referred to as De varis rebus. The evidence for these 
works 1s found most conveniently in Schanz-I losius ni. 
58 ff., Roth, 275 ff. 

Since nearly all earlier Greck and Roman biography 
has been lost, the originality of Suctonius 1s hard to assess. 
Some contribution must have been made by Alexandrian 
biography, political and literary, some by Roman tituli 
and laudationes. However this may be, the Caesars differs 
from earlier works, as from the neatly contemporary 
Lives of Plutarch, m being arranged per species rather 
than chronologically: after a section on the subject's 
ancestors, a chronological passage outlines his life from 
birth to accession; then his activities and characteristics 
are treated as 1f under a series of rubrics, varied according 
to the individual and illustrated with a number of relevant 
anecdotes; and the chronological sequence is resumed 
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for an account of his death, somctimes followed by a 
description of his physical and other personal peculiarities. 
For the historian, this scheme 1s irritating, since many 
of the anecdotes can barely be understood thus removed 
from their proper contexts; nor 3s this drawback com- 
pensated by any real biographical gift on Suetonius’ 
part, which might enable the separate detuls to add 
up to a whole. ‘The grammarian's touch 1s seen in the 
frequent employment of divisio, a statement of the main 
heads to be dealt with m the following sections, as most 
clearly in Jul. 44. 4: ‘ea quae ad formam et habitum et 
cultum et mores, nec minus quae ad uuha et bellica eius 
studia pertincant, non alicnum erit summatim exponere.’ 
Unfortunately the plan of the subsequent material is 
often not casy to recognize, and 1s sometimes even ob- 
scured by this method ot intioduction. 

Suctonius has few stylistic pretensions, beyond that of 
stmphicity. Indeed he marks a departure in Latin historio- 
graphy in that he is prepared to quote verbatim from 
earlier writers and from documents of various sorts, in 
prose and in verse, in Greek as well as Latin—a practice 
which was to be continued by such other scholars as 
Gellius and Macrobius. In particular, he quotes exten- 
sively trom the letters of Augustus, which he presumably 
studied while working in the palace. The tact that, while 
Augustus’ letters are drawn upon for the lives of liberius, 
Cahieula and Claudius, there is no direct quotation from 
the correspondence of any later Emperor, suggests that 
Suetonius had completed only the first two lives when he 
was dismissed trom office. T'he rare occasions when he 
seriously analyses a problem (c.g. Tib. 21. 2, Cal. 8) 
show that he possessed real critical ability; but all too 
otten he is content simply to set down statements trom 
one source or another, without choosing either to recon- 
cile them or even to mdicate the discrepancy. ‘The preat 
number of scurrilous anecdotes in most of the lives may be 
due to the nature of his sources; but he evidently found it 
harder to pass over a good scandal, however improbable, 
than Tactus did. Moreover, his encyclopedist’s mind 
was more attracted by cursosities of every sort than by 
major historical events or characters, which tend to be 
ignored utdess they throw direct hight on the Emperor's 
own personality. There is some justification in the judge- 
ment of the author of S.tl AL Probus, 2. 7, that Sallust, 
Livy, and ‘Tacitus wrote diserte, Suetonius vere. Certainly 
he appears to reproduce his sources closely, without 
rhetorical perversion or deliberate ambiguity. 

Suetonius was followed, in his series of imperial lives, 
by Marus Maximus and a number of other lost bio- 
graphers, referred to only by the Augustan [istory, itself 
modelled on Suctonius, although displaying less skill and 
considerably less honesty. ‘The sheer interest ot the sub- 
ject and the simplicity of the stvle have made Suctonius 
popular almost unimntetruptedly since his death. 1e served 
as a model for Einhard's Life of Charlemagne, and lost his 
position as the classic biographer only when Plutarch was 
translated into the modern European languages. 


Likh AND Works Schanz—Hosius m. 48-607, Mommsen, Hermes 
rhOQ, 4a, A Macé, Fesat sur Suctone (1900), Y. della Corte, 
Suetonto eques Romanus (1958), Syme, Taatus, 778A, F Grosso, 
Rend Linc 1059, 266 f1,¢; B Townend, Hist 1901, 99 fl. and CQ 
rosy, 286 IF, D R Stuart, Fpochs of Gr and Rom Biography (1928); 
W. Stele, Sueton und die antike Biographie (1931) 

Tixts, C. Roth (Teubner, 1802) Caesares M Thm (Teubner. 
1907-8) Gram. et Rhet R P Robinson (1925); F della Corte 
(i954), E. Bmgnoh (lVeubner, 1900). Suet. pracicr Cuesarum libros 
Religinae, A Reitlerscheid (1860). 

COMMENTARIES. Daumyarten—Cruaus (1816-18) Julius, H. F. 
Rutler~-M. Cary (1927); Jul -Aug., H T Peck” (1893), Westcott- 
Rankin (1918), Aug., E. S Shuchburgh (1896), M Adams (1439), 
M. A. Levi (1951), Tib. 1-23, M. J. du Four (1941), 24-40, J H 
Rietra (1927), Cul. 1 23, J. A. Maurer (1949), Claud., H Smuilda 
(1896), Galba-Vit., C. Hotstee (1898); Galba-Dom., G. W. 
Mooney (1930, with translation); Vesp., A. W. Braithwaite (1927), 
Titus, H. Price (1919); Dom., J. Janssen (1919); De Poetis, A. 
Rostagni (1944). 
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TRANSI ATIONS. Philemon Holland (1606), | C. Rolfe ' í 
H Aatloud (Budé, 1931-3); R Graves Pa ae 1914); 
ar my es L Peri ha pram dt CS T (1906); 

r. d Annu, Le idee letterarie di S. (1 ; " S : i 
and C, N. Jackson (iepi 1903). una dites de: por ONAT 


SPAL SIUDILS C Wrutscher (Julius, 19e% : ý 
` y D58 , II R. 3) 
1937); E. Paratore (de Poetis, 1940). ) £ ar ve 


SUFFECTIO was the procedure by which a substitute 
(suffectus) was appointed, whenever a Roman Magistrate 
resigned or died during his term of office. Tt was employed 
to fill vacancies even of very short duration: there are 
examples of suffecta who ex resed their power only for 
a few hours. Under the Empire, when the consulship 
ceased to be held for a full year, the consuls appointed 
after the original pair were also called suffecti. No suffectus 
ever gave his name to the year, although he kept the rank 
and utle of an ex-magistrate (c.g. vir consularis, praetorius 
quaestorius). 

Mommsen, Ram. Staat. i 592. P T. 
SUILLIUS (PW 4) RUFUS, Pons, marred first 
Vistula (mother by other husbands of Corbulo and of 
Gaius Caligula’s wife Caesonia), then Ovid's step- 
daughter. Banished by ‘Viberus, recalled by Gaius, 
under Claudius he was consul, proconsul of Asia, and in 
Rome a notorious prosecutor. Seneca secured his banish- 
ment in A D. 58. Je B. 


SULLA (1) FELIX, Lucius Corner ws (PWR 1392), born 
c. 138 B.C. of an old (but not recently prominent) patri- 
cian family (going back to the Rufini); after a dissolute-—— 
but financially successful- youth, he first distinguished 
himself as quaestor under Manus, finally securing the 
surrender of Jugurtha by Bocchus, by wluch he Jater-— 
nightly, but tactlessly —claimed to have won the war. He 
served against the Germans under Marius, then under 
Catulus (q.v. 2). Praetor urbanus (after a failure) in 97, he 
was assigned Cilicia pro consule (96) and then instructed 
to instal Arnobarzancs in Cappadocia, which he success- 
fully accomphshed, displaying Roman power to eastern 
kingdoms (including, for the first tame, Parthia). His 
future greatness und his death at the height of good 
fortune were there foretold to hun by a Chaldacan. Pro- 
secuted on his return, he was unable to advance to the 
consulship. In gt, seeking and obtaining support from 
the Optumates, he brought to a head a teud against 
Marius, who had incurred their disfavour by his action 
against Rutilius (q.v. 1). The Social War supervened, and 
Sulla fought successfully in the southern theatre. In 89, 
with the help of the Metelli, he gained the consulship of 
88 (with Pompcius (q.v. 2), whose son married his 
daughter) and married Metella (q.v. 1), whose husband 
Scaurus (q.v. 1) had recently daed. He was now an ac- 
knowledged power in the State. 

Given the command against Mithridates by the Senate, 
he was deprived of it by the tnbune Sulpicius (q v. 1), 
who transferred it to Martus in order to gain his alliance. 
Sulla pretended to acquiesce, but finding support among 
his troops (though not among his officers, except for one 
quaestor, probably his adfinis Lucullus, q.v. 2), he 
boldly marched on Rome and took the city by force. 
Even his fuends were shocked by his methods: he had 
Sulpictus killed in office and his laws repealed, while 
Maris and other opponents escaped wath difficulty. 
After passing several laws by threat of force, he had to 
send his army away and allow the election of Cinna (qv. 
1) as consul for 87, against his own candidate Servilius 
(q.v. 1); and he failed to gain control of the army of 
Pompeius (q.v. 3) Strabo through his colleague and 
adfinis Pompeius (q.v. 2), who was killed in the attempt. 
Despite these reverses, and ignoring 4 summons to stand 
trial, he embarked for Greece, where Q. Bruttius Sura, 
Icgate of the governor of Macedomia, had already driven 
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the enemy back to the sea: his hope of safety lay in win- 
ning the eastern war. 

Outlawed, but not molested, under Cinna, he agreed 
(it seems) to refrain from attacking Valerius Flaccus (q.v. 
6) when he marched against Mithridates. Forcing Sura to 
abandon his campuign, he himself twice defeated Arche- 
laus (q.v. 3) and sacked the Piraeus and (in part) Athens. 
Having saved Mithridates from Fimbria (see LUCULLUS, 
2), he made peace with the king at Dardanus, granting 
him recognition as an ally of Rome and impunity for his 
adherents in return for his surrendering his conquests 
and supporting Sulla with money and supphes. He then 
dealt with Fimbria, reconciled his own army (disgrunt- 
led at the peace with the enemy of Rome) by quartering it 
on the cities of Asia (which he bled of their wealth), and 
on hearing of Cinna’s death, abandoned negotiations 
with Rome and openly rebelled (84). Invading Ltaly, he 
was soon joined by most eminent men —espccially Metel- 
lus (q.v. 7) Pius, M. Crassus (g.v. 4) and Pompey—and 
within a year defeated all the loyalist forces in Italy (see 
CARBO 2, CARRINAS, MARIUS 2, NORBANUs 1). Inding the 
Italians hostile, he undertook not to diminish their rights 
of citizenship, but he massacred those who continued 
resistance (especially the Samnites: see PAPIUS) and 
imposed severe penalties and confiscations on their com- 
munities. In Rome, under a law of Flaccus (q.v. 5)—- 
who became his magister equitum—he was elected Dictator 
and granted complete immunity. He continued and legal- 
ized his massacres by publishing ‘proscription’ lists 
(sometimes fraudulently added to by subordinates: see 
CHRYSOGONUS). 

During &1 he enacted a legislative programme dce- 
signed to put power firmly in the hands of the Senate, 
whose numbers (traditionally 300) he raised to 600 by 
adlecting equites supporting him. In addition to various 
minor reforms, he (1) curbed the tribunate by requiring 
the Senate’s approval for tribunician bills, limiting the 
veto, and barring senior magistracies to ex-tribunes 
(which made the office unattractive to ambitious men); 
(2) restored the quaestiones—the number of which he 
raised to at least seven--to the enlarged Senate; (3) 
raised the number of practors to eight and that of 
quaestors to twenty, chiefly to cope with the number of 
provinces without (in general) prolonging tenure beyond 
a year; (4) laid down a strict cursus hunorum, with the 
quacstorship and praetorship compulsory before the 
consulship could be reached at a minimum age of 42, and 
made quaestors automatically members of the Senate; 
(5) subjected holders of imperium outside Rome to stricter 
control by the Senate. At the same time he settled his 
veterans on confiscated land (especially in Campania and 
Etruria) as guarantors of his order. ‘Then, convinced 
by the old prophecy (in which he fully believed) that he 
had not long to live, he gradually divested himself of 
power and restored constitutional government, becoming 
consul in 80 (with Metellus Pius) and returning to private 
status in 79. Ile retired to Campania, where he died in 78 
of a long-standing disease. His funeral was impressively 
arranged to display the power of his veterans, especially 
in view of the agitation of the consul Lepidus (q.v. 2). 
But his constitutional reforms, weakened by a series of 
concessions, were largely overthrown in 70 by his old 
adherents Pompey and Crassus. 

Despite his mystical belief in his luck (hence his 
agnomen and the praenomina of his twin children: see 
SULLA 3), despite his arrogance and ruthlessness, Sulla 
never aimed at permanent tyranny: he did not even put 
his portrait on his coins. He undoubtedly wished his 
settlement to succeed, and he thought it out carefully (no 
doubt with the help of his associates, who were basically 
the faction that had supported M. Drusus, q.v. 2), to 
eliminate the ‘two-headedness’ (ın Varro’s phrase) that 
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had been the bane of Roman politics since C. Gracchus. 
His arrangements were consistent, practical, and neither 
visionary nor romantically reactionary. Yet he had no 
appreciation of deep-seated problems (including the ones 
he had created). The quick disintegration of his constitu- 
tion was duc both to his own example and to the decline 
in the morale, public spirit, and authority of the oligarchy 
that he made supreme—a decline that he had done much 
to foster. Ie set the precedent for the use of military 
force against the State—and for its success; he spared the 
only powerful enemy of Rome for his personal advantage 
and prepared the ground for that enemy’s future success 
by ruining the cities of Asia; he weeded out, both in 
Rome and ın Italy, those most loyal to the State and 
prepared to defend it, while rewarding those who were 
not; he threw Italy into turmoil by giving much confis- 
cated land to veterans unfitted to work it and accustomed 
to violence in pursuit of their aims; worst of all, he 
exposed both the hollowness of Republican forms in the 
new conditions of power and the moral weakness of most 
of the ruling éhte, which rushed to welcome the political 
and economic profits of successful rebellion. It was soon 
evident that honour and public service were not to be 
expected of these men. A generation later, Italy, which 
had flocked to defend the Republic against Sulla, showed 
no eagerness to defend his beneficiaries against one who 
imitated his methods; and for much of the ruling class 
itself, clementia now madc a rebel seem unobycctionable. 
Sulla’s positive achievement was to instil men with a 
horror of civil war that delayed it for a generation; but it 
is largely due to him that, when the memory faded, the 
coming of that war, and the end of the Republic that he 
had tried to re-establish, were made all but inevitable. 


Sulla's Commentart (probably an account not unlike Cuesar’s, 
though more egotistical), were cdited by Lucullus (quv. 2) and are an 
important ultamate source, recogmzable in Plutarch, Appian, and 
Lavy. Another major strand, especially of the Lavian tradition, goes 
hack to Sisenna. Cicero has many personal memories of the period. 
Ot modern works, Mommvsen’s History af Rome is sull highly profit- 
able korsecent work, see ÈE Dadian, Fist. 1902, 222, 228 (with bibho- 
graphy), add Badian, Stud Gr Rom Hist , see index; E Gabba, 
Annah della Scuola Novnale Superiore di Pisa 1904, 1th, U Lath, 
Athenaeum 1907, 177 Í, «55 4. E H. 


SULLA (2), Pusiius CornsgLtws (PW 386), relative of 
(1), in whose proscriptions he amassed wealth and 
under whom he helped to found a veteran colony at 
Pompen. With Autronius (q.v.), he was elected consul 
for 65 n.c., then convicted of ambitus (thus struck with 
infamia) and said to be involved ın the ‘first conspiracy’ 
of Catiline. Prosecuted as a Catilimarian in 62, he secured 
the support of [Tortensius (q.v. 2) and Cicero-- whom he 
rewarded well—and was acquitted. In the Civil War he 
joined Cacsar and secured his rehabilitation, increasing his 
wealth in the sales of Pompeian properties. He died c. 45. 
Cicero, Pro Sulla. E. B. 
SULLA (3) (FELIX), Fausrus CorneLiIUs (PW 477), 
son of (1) and of Metella (1): his praenomen and that of 
his twin sister Fausta were intended to symbolize Sulla’s 
Juck. He inhcrited most of his father’s wealth, but soon 
spent it (especially on lavish memorial games in 60 B.C. )}. 
Marrying Pompey's daughter, he served under him in the 
East and was the first to mount the walls of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. lle was quaestor in 54 (see his coins, 
Sydenham, CRR 882f.) and assisted Milo (Fausta’s 
husband) in 52; and he restored the Curta burnt after the 
death of Clodius (q.v. 1). Taking Pompcey’s side in the 
Civil War, he was killed by Sittius’ men after Thapsus (46). 
E. B. 


SULMO, modern Sulmona, town of the Paeligni at the 
centre of Italy. It resisted Hannibal (211 B.C.) and sup- 
ported Julius Caesar (49 »B.C.), but is famed chiefly as 
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Ovid's birthplace (43 B.c.). A late republican terraced 
sanctuary has been recently excavated in its vicinity. 
The Sulmo Sulla sacked was probably elsewhere (modern 
Sermoneta?), in Latium. 


E T. Salmon, Ovrdiana (ed. N. 1. Herescu, ro58), 3 fF ; F. Cuastag- 
noli (ed ), Stud: di urbanistica antica (19066), 107 LE. E. T. S. 


SULPICIA (1, PW s.v. Sulpicius 114), daughter of 
Servius Sulpicius Rufus, and ward of Valerius Messalla 
(q.v. 3) Corvinus, is not to be confused with her name- 
sake celebrated by Martial (10. 35 and 38). She composed 
six short elegies incorporated in the Tibullus collection 
(4. 7~12), ın which with unique frankness and rare warmth 
she passionately avows her love for Cerinthus, a young 
gentleman of her own sphere, not a treedman or the 
Cornutus mentioned by Tibullus (2. 2 and 4). ‘Though 
Sulpicia’s literary remains amount to only forty lines and 
show traces of amateurishness, they nevertheless com- 
pletely lack conventionality and affectation and constitute 
a splendid human document. Llere is the first poetry we 
have written by a docta puella, and it throws light on 
certain social tendencies of the Augustan Age. See also 
ELEGIAC POETRY, LATIN. 

Text in editions of Tibullus, commentaties in editions of K. F. 


Smith and Postgate (see DULUS) G Némethy, Zibudls Carnuna, 
sicc Sulpiciae Elegidtia (1905). Schanz Tlosius. J Ul. 


SULPICIA (2, PIV s.v. Sulpicius 115), wife of Calenus, 
in Martial's time, and by him praised as authoress of 
poetry of honourable love (10. 35 and 38). A ‘satıra’ of 
seventy lines 1s questionably ascribed to her. 

Text in © Jahn's ed of Persius and Juvenal, PLM v or, T Lana 
(ro4g), with ltal transl ). See G “Uhrele, ‘Die Poesie unter Domitian’, 


Hermes 1916, 23,8, J W. Dufl, Roman Satire (1937), Schanz - 
Hosius, § 416, 


SULPICIUS (1, PW 92) RUFUS, Punius, was a 
member (with Drusus, q.v. 2, and Cotta, q.v. 1) of a 
circle of brilliant and ambitious young nobles taught by 
L Crassus (q.v. 3). In 95 n.c. he prosecuted Norbanus 
(q.v.), and as tribune m &8 tried to carry on Drusus’ 
ideas by securing the fair distribution of the enfranchised 
Italians in the tribes, Opposed by the Optiumates (includ- 
ing his friend, the consul Pornpeius, q.v. 2), he began to 
stress the Popularis aspects of his programme and turned 
for support to Marius, with whom he had found himself 
accidentally collaborating in opposition to the consular 
candidature of Caesar (q.v. 3). In return for transferring 
the command against Mithridates from Sulla to Martius, 
he was able to pass his laws (with some violence), but, 
when Sulla reacted by marching on Rome, had to flee. 
He was captured and executed and his laws were annulled. 


E. Dadian, Foreign Chentelae (1958), 230,11 Hist.rg6g, 481 ff. E DB, 


SULPICIUS (2, PW 95) RUFUS, Servius (cos. 51 B.c.), 
prosecuted Murena (q.v.) when defeated by him 1n the 
consular elections for 62 h.c. He waited cleven years for 
his consulate, and in 51 seems to have resisted the extreme 
policies of his colleague M. Marcellus (q.v. 4—Cic. Mam. 
4. 3.1)° an 49 he attended Caesar’s Senate; he governed 
Achaea for Caesar in 46. He died on an embassy to 
Antony ın Jan. 43, and was honoured with a public 
funeral and a statue on the Rostra. The Ninth Philippic 
18 Cicero’s culogy on him, a man of peace and great 
sanctity of character, chiefly famous as a jurisconsult. 
He wrote to Cicero two celebrated letters—a description 
of the murder of M. Marcellus (Fam. 4. 12) and a con- 
solation for ‘Tullia’s death (ibid. 4. 5). G. E. F. C. 


SULPICIUS (4) BLITHO (ist c. B.c.), one of Nepos’ 
sources (Hannibal 13. 1). For confusion with Sulpicius 
Galba, grandfather of the Emperor Galba, see Schanz- 
Hosius 1, § 112. 6; Peter, HRRel. ceclxxıx. 
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SULPICIUS (4), SFRVIUS, author of love-poems, men- 
tioned by Horace (Sat. 1. 10 86) and Ovid (Tr. 2. 441). 


SULPICIUS (5) CAMERINUS, QUINTUS, epic poet 


(Ovid, Pont. 4. 16. 19) and possibly same as consul of 
A.D. Q. 


SULPICIUS (6) APOLLINARIS (2ndc. ap ), scholar 
the teacher of Aulus Gelhius and the Emperor Pertinax. 
Ile wrote learned letters (epistolicac quaestiones, NOW 
lost), verse summaries of the Aeneid (0 hexameters for 
each book; sce Bachrens, PLM wy, 109), and metrical 
summatcs of the plays of Terence (cf. e.g. W. M. 
Lindsay’s ed. of Ter.), 

Schanz—Hosius, § 597. J. M. 
SUMMANUS, perhaps originally an epithet of Jupiter 
(q.v.), as “dweller in the most high places’, but distin- 
guished from him (Festus, 254. 3) as the god who sends 
nocturnal thunderbolts. Latte (RR 208) derives the cult 
from an omen during the war with Pyrrhus when a 
ternple was founded; this may, however, have replaced 
an altar ascribed to Titus 'Tatius (Platne:- Ashby, 502), 
Whieel-shaped cakes called summanala were otlercd to 
him (Festus, 474. 17). Ebs identification with Pluto 
(Martianus Capella, 2. 161) is fanciful. 


Wissowa, RK 135. Hy R 
SUNIUM, a bold promontory at the south apex of 
Attica, was crowned by a marble temple of Poseidon 
built ¢. 440 n.C. on the foundations of a temple destroyed 
by the Persians. There was also a slightly older Ionic 
temple of Athena of unusual design (Vitr. De Arch. 4. 8. 
4), later removed to Athens. The early importance of the 
sanctuary is attested by a mass of Egyptian objects, evi- 
dence of overseas trade, and hy several archaic marble 
statues. Suniim was fortified in 413 for the security of 
the Athenian corn-ships; the cicuit of the walls and the 
boat-houses ure well preserved. The fort was also involved 
in the wars of the third century and the revolt of the 
slaves from Laurium (q.v.). 


Thuc R. 4, 
óðyós (1957). 


Paus 1 1; ‘AN Oikovoguðys, Fuovvw, dpyaidoyirds 


C.W.J EÈ. 
SUPERSTITION. The word ‘superstition’ is relative, 


for it may be taken to mean indulgence in behefs or 
practices which have been abandoned by general, or 
at least by educated, opinion of the time. For instance, 
the Emperor ‘Tiberius cannot be called superstitious 
for believing in astrology, but a modern could he, since 
its falsity is now well known. It 1s doubtful whether 
a Greek or Lutin word exists for superstition, since 
devcoudayeovia (cf. RFLIGION), when derogatory, as it 
most often is, means rather excessive pietism or relipio- 
sity, Whereas superstitio itself is implied by Virgil to be 
unenlightened and meaningless worship (‘uana_ super- 
stitio ucterumque ignara deorum’, Aen. 8. 187, see W, 
Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the Site of Rome, 1918, 57), 
perhaps with reference especially to oriental cults of the 
poet's day. It is hardly possible here to do more than give 
examples of the existence of mugico-religious rites or 
beliefs known to have been condemned by the more 
enlightened people of the time. 

Whereas Homer evidently writes for a remarkably 
free-thinking public, he has traccs of a state nearer the 
primitive. For example, although his Achaean charac- 
ters regard fish merely as very poor food, he speaks of 
onc as iepós, holy or taboo (J. 10. 407). ‘This pliamly 
refers to some belief like that of the Syrians with regard 
to the holy fish of their goddess (lyg. Fab. 197). Iesiod, 
writing some time later but from a peasant environment, 
is full of scruples which a Homeric hero would laugh at, 


SUPERSTITION 


e.g. Op. 750, against a boy of twelve years or twelve 
months sitting on a tomb; 753, against a man using a 
woman's bath, besides the elaborate observation of certain 
days of the month, 765 ff., if that is really I lesiodic. 

The prevalent use of amulets (q.v.) was evidently 
regarded as superstitious by the more enlightened minds 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c,; hence the point of 
the story in ‘lheophrastus, ap. Plut. Pericles 38, that 
that statesman during his last illness apologized to a 
friend for having one about his neck, put there by the 
women of his household, saying that he must be very low 
to submit to such folly. A similar contempt 1s expressed 
by Plato, Resp. 2. 364 b ff., for practitioners of magic 
(q.v.), and some of the lower forms of purificatory rites 
which clung to the fringes of Orphism (q.v.). The former 
of these gained ground with the degeneracy of natural 
science, as may be scen by comparing the earher works 
on medicine, e.g. the Hippocratic corpus, above all De 
morbo sacro, which protests against the unscientific 
ascription of diseases to supernatural agencies, with some 
of the later productions, especially the extraordinary 
mixture of traditional remedies and conjuring which has 
come down to us from Marcellus of Bordeaux. 

In Rome one of the most frequently denounced 
forms of superstition is the adoption of fragments of 
foreign ritual, especially the more spectacular kinds. 
Thus Juvenal’s women consult all manner of foreign 
diviners, indulge in extraordinary orgiastic rites, and 
perform more or less Egyptian penances (Sat. 6. 314 ff., 
511 ff.). A fairly common form of this seems to have 
been the observance of some Jewish rites, especially the 
Sabbath, by those who were neither Jews nor prosclytes 
(Juv. 14. 96, cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 9. 69). 

With the coming of Christianity, many who were 
superstitiously imclined developed two new forms of 
their aberration. One was the retention, despite all the 
Doctors of the Church could say, of purely pagan behefs; 
e.g. St. Augustine complains, Expos. epist. ad Galut. 45, 
of Christians who tell him ‘to his face’ that they will not 
start on a journey the day after the Kalends, which in 
pagan Roman belief was religiosus (cf. Plut. Quaest. Rom. 
25). The other was the employment of Christian names, 
holy books, etc., for magic, as the Christian charns, 
Preisendanz u. 189 fT., and cf. the strictures of St. 
Augustine (un Johan. evang. tract. vii. 12) against those 
who use a Gospel as a remedy for headache. Similar 
uses had long been made of Jewish formulae, etc., sce, 
e.g., M. Rist in Journ. Bib. Lit. 1938, 289 fF. See MAGIC, 


"There is no comprehensive and authontative work, but material 
will be found in all Jatge treatises on ancient religion, e.g Nilsson, 
GGR P. 795 1T, n. 207 L, jy2 ft ; cf E.R Dodds, The Greeks and 
the Irrational (1951). H.J R. 


SUPPLICATIONES. On the occasion of a great 
national calamity (as after the battle of Lake Trasimene, 
Livy 22. 10. &) or success (as after the crushing of Ver- 
cingetorix’ revolt, Caesar, BGall. 7. 90. 8) ıt was the 
custom at Rome and elsewhere (cf. ILS 108: Cumae) to 
give opportunity for general adoration of the gods, or 
certain of them, by providing access to their statues or 
other emblems, often at least placed on pulvinaria (q.v.). 
This was known as a supplicatio, from the kneeling or 
prostrations of the worshippers (commoner in Italy than 
Greece, C. Sittl, Gebarden, 177 f., but cf. H. Bolkestein, 
Theophrastos’ Charakter der Deisidaimonia (1929), 23 ff.). 
It was at least on occasion associated with a lectisternium 
(q.v.), as in Livy, loc. cit., but is to he distinguished from 
it, as Livy there docs. It is apparently a genuinely Roman 
procedure, older than the forcign use of statues to 
represent the gods. That it 1s often said to have taken 
place ad (circa) omnia pulvinaria 1s held by Wissowa (RK 
424) to indicate, along with the fact that it generally 
followed a consultation of the Sibylline Books, that in the 
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form familiar from our authorities it was fully hellenized; 
but see A. K. Lake, Quantulacumque (1937), 243 ff., and 
Latte, RR 245 ff. H. J. R. 


SURA, Lucius Licinius (PW 167), was born in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. A novus homo, he rose in the senatorial 
career as a candidatus Caesaris, probably of Domitian, 
and eventually commanded Legio I Minervia at Bonn 
c. A.D. 93-7, became governor of Gallia Belgica 97, and 
cos. I suff. in 97 or 98. A fellow-countryman of Trajan 
and, like him, versed in frontier-defence, he became his 
intumate, and possibly influenced Nerva to adopt Trajan. 
Governor of Lower Germany, then cos. 1 ord. in 102, he 
served with distinction on 'lrajan’s staff in both Dacian 
Wars. He received ornumenta triumphala with a statue 
at public expense. IIe became cos. 111 ord. m 107 (a rare 
honour) and died soon after 110. Rich and cultured, he 
wielded immense influence. Pliny m one letter (Ep. 4. 30) 
submits a physicul problem to him, and in another (Ep. 
7.27) a psychic one. Sura was a patron of Martial (6. 64. 
12-13), who admired the old-fashioned style of his 
oratory (7. 47. 1-2). It is recorded that he composed 
speeches for Trajan (S.H.A. Hadr. 3. 11). 

Dio Casy 68. 15 7H; ILS 1022, though the name 15 lost, un- 
doubtedly gives lus career, for dedications {10m neur ‘Ll arraco, ILS 


1952, 6956, see also B. Stech, Klio Detheit x (1912), no Siri, Syme, 
Tacitus, see mdex. CHL V.S „M HI 


SURE NAS, i.e. the Suren. The Surens, one of the seven 
great Parthian fanulies, ruled Seistan as passals of the 
Arsacids, with their capital at Alexandria-Prophthasia 
‘The best-known Surenas formed a highly tramed pro- 
fessional army of 10,000 horse-archers,| with 1,000 
swift Arabian camels carrying a huge reserve of arrows. 
With this force he overthrew Mithridates II and restored 
Orodes Il to his throne, and then defeated Crassus’ 
Invasion (see CARRHAE). For a moment his genius had 
made the horse-archer, the common man who had won 
Carrhae, potential master of the world; but the Parthian 
nobles were jealous, and Orodes put to death his too 
brilliant vassal. Another ‘Surena’ in A.D. 36 crowned the 
pretender Tiridates king of Parthia, ‘patrio more’ (Tac. 
Ann. 6. 42). ‘The Surens played an important role in 
later wars between their Sassanid overlords and Rome 
and Byzantium. 

E. Herzfeld, Sakastan (1932), 70 ff. 


SURGERY. I. BEFORE 300 n.C. 


I. In the Ilomeric poems references to surgery are 
mainly in the /had and concerned with the treatment of 
the wounds there recorded. The wound is cleaned; blood 
squeezed or sucked out; edges united by bandaging; and 
an analgesic of dried herbs rubbed in and applied as an 
air-tight pad. T'he only wound-spell is in the Odyssey 
(19. 457-8 erao, cf. Pindar, Pyth. 3. 45 ff.). lTomeric 
treatment resembles the best Egyptian practice. More- 
over, instruments early in Greek usc, notably the trephine, 
closely resemble Mesopotamian finds. Thus there ıs 
presumption that Greek surgery drew on the traditions 
of both these civilizations. ‘I'he first historic Greek 
practitioner after Asclepius and his sons (//. 2. 731-2; 
4.194; 11. 518 and 614, etc.) was Democedes of Croton. 
He treated King Darius surgically and had certainly 
Persian contacts (Hdt. 3. 125, 129, 137). 

2. The surgical part of the Hippocratic Collection is 
in confusion. Fractures, Dislocations (i.e. apOpav, of 
joints), and W’ounds of the head are of about 400 B.c., the 
two former being parts of a larger work. The nature of 
bones is of about 350 R.C. On surgery and Mochlicon 
(= Instruments of reduction) are later abbreviations of 
earlier works, but the introductory chapter of Mochltcon 
is the displaced first part of The nature of bones. ‘Treatises 
covering the whole medical field were, Galen indicates, 


W. W.'T., FE. W. G. 
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commonly called ‘Concerning the things of surgery’. 
Some idea of such a work is gained by reading the above 
works in the following order: On Surgery, being a 
greatly abbreviated introduction to the whole; intro- 
ductory chapter of Mochlicon, being descriptions of the 
bones; The nature of bones, a sketch of theoretical ana- 
tomy for the surgeon, omitting bones (despite ttle); 
Fractures, Dislocations; remaming chapters of Mochli- 
con; Wounds of the head, it must be remembered that 
the parts differ greatly in age and state and that there is 
repetition and overlapping. 

3. Startlingly modern are the minute directions for 
preparation of the operating room, and such points as the 
management of light—both artificial and natural— 
scrupulous cleanliness of hands, care and use of instru- 
ments with special precautions for those of 1ron, decencies 
of the operating chambcr, modes of dressing wounds, 
use of splints, and need tor tidiness, cleanliness, after- 
cure, and nursing. The directions for bandaging and for 
diagnosis and treatment of dislocations and fractures, 
especially of depressed fractures of the skull, are very 
impressive, In Fractures and Dislocations certain proce- 
dures for reduction are identical with those now ın use, 
but other passages are incompatible with the facts of 
anatomy. Wounds of the head has a special place in the 
history of surgery. It 1s a practical work by a highly 
skilled craftsman, and every sentence suggests experience, 
Although its treatment of depressed fractures has been 
criticized from un early date, the book was in current 
use until the middle of the eighteenth century. It intro- 
duces technical terms, two of which, bregma und diploe, 
survive im modern usage. 

4. Among mstruments described is the ‘bench of 
Tfippocrates’, a bed for reducing dislocations, especially 
of the hip. “Phe form is so ancient as to antedate the 
screw as a mechanical power. Lever, crank, windlass, 
und pulley are employed With minor changes ıt was in 
continuous use for at least 2,000 years. ‘here is no 
reason to associate it with Hippocrates; it may weil be 
more ancient than he, but the name ts late. 


Il. AFXANDRIA AND THE I-MriRE 


§. After 300 B.C. anatomical knowledge enters surgery 
froin the Alexandrian school. Thus Dislocations has an 
obvious interpolation (on the anatomy of the shoulder- 
joint) of at least a century later than the main text. 
Similarly the surgeon Iepetor can be approximately dated 
from a fragment of his work (preserved by Apollonius 
of Cittum) describing the anatomy of the hip-joint in a 
way discoverable only by dissection. We have no com- 
plete surgical work of Alexandrian oripin. 

6. Passing by the stories of Pliny, the first professed 
surgeon at Rome of whom we have news is Meges of 
Sidon carly in the first century a.D. Heliodorus soon 
after gave the first account of ligation and torsion of 
blood-vessels, treated stricture by internal section, per- 
formed radical cures for hernias, and was especially 
skilled an) skull operations. Amputations were fully 
described by Archigenes of Apamea. Antyllus treated 
cataracts surgically and removed aneurysms by applying 
two ligatures and cutting down between them—an 
operation still known by his name alternatively with that 
of John Hunter (1728-93). These surgeons of the first 
and second centuries A.D. acted with resource and con- 
fidence. The fragments of their works have the authentic 
tang of experience. 

9. The standard account of Roman surgery of the first 
century A.D. is the seventh book of De medicina of Aulus 
Cornelius Celsus. The professional standing of Celsus— 
whether lay or professional, bond or free—and the charac- 
ter of his book—whether translated from a Greck text, or 
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product of personal experience, or a compilation—are 
disputed, but It 18 certain from the articulation of the 
book that its author or compiler had practical surgical 
experience. He gives details of the very dangerous 
Operations for cxtirpating a goitre and for cutting for 
stone, and describes well what might be thought to be 
the modern operation for removing tonsils and for other 
procedures on the face and mouth and tor the removal 
of polypus from the nose. He gives the first account of 
dental practice, which includes wiring ot loose teeth and 
use of a dental mirror. His attitude and line of treatment 
are sensible and humane. 

8. Galen was no surgeon but his works include 
accounts of his surgical predecessors. Useful details are 
also preserved in the works of later Greek writers, notably 
Oribasius and Paul of Aegina, (For organization of the 
surgical service in the umnperial army see MEDICINE.) 

g. Graphic representations have a place in the history 
of surgery. The most important are: (a) A kylix of about 
490 B.C., painted by Sosis, of Achilles bandaging 
Patroclus. The drawing 1s excellent, but the bandaging 
execrable. (b) A vase-painting of about yoo ne. of a 
surgeon treating patients in his surgery. (c) A few 
votives, murals, memorial slabs, cte., showing mstru- 
ments for operations. ‘Che best is a tablet of instruments 
from the Asclepieurn at Athens. (Details of (a), (b), und 
(c) are discussed by Charles Singer, Greek Medicine and 
Greek Biology, 1922.) (d) Surgical instruments. The 
best collection is: from Pompen, where over 200 have 
been found. (e) Trajan’s column shows an advanced 
dressine-station of: a legion. (f) A Laurentian manu- 
script of about goo, copied from a very early MS. con- 
tains illustrauions of Soranus of Ephesus On bandaging 
and On the uterus and of Apollonius of Citium On 
reduction of dislocations. 

10. ‘here was interest in veterinary surgery, especially 
under the Empire. The army had hospitals for animals 
(Elyginus, Liber de muzationibus castrorum 21. 22). Much 
can be gleaned from agricultural writings, but there was 
also a considerable veterinary literature. The Maulo- 
medicina Chiroms of about A.D. 100 survives in a philo- 
logically curious Batın version of about A.D. 300. It 
formed the basis for the larger Digesta artis mulomedicinae 
of Publhus Vegetius Renatus (383-450), unexpectedly 
scicntific and well arranged, which long remained in use, 
Abstracts of a collection of ancient works called Hippa- 
trica, said to have been made for Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus (905-59), have been in use ever since his ume. 

‘The surgical works of ‘Hippocrates’ are mostly in vol. m of the 
Loeb Hippocrates by E. T Withington (1927) ‘Pwo older works of 
permanent importance ares J. E Petrequin, Cétrurgre d' Hippocrate 
(2 vols., 1877-8), product of 30 years’ study by an accomphshed 
surgeon, and Francis Adama, The Genuine Works of Hippocrates 
(2 vols., 1849), by the lust great Greek scholar who practised under 
almost the circumstances of an ancient surgeon. For Celsus the 
Loch edition of W G. Spencer (7 vols., 1976-8) covers moat needs. 
M. Wellmann, Celsus, eine Quellenuntersuchung (1914), 18 Important, 
For texts, H Kuhlewein [/ippocratis Opera Omma (2 vols , 1894- 
1902); F. Marx, Celu opera quae supersunt (igs); U. C Hussemaker 
and C. Daremberg, (Euvres d' Orthase (6 vols , 1451-76). The notes 
and comments of Frans Adams, The Seven Books of Puulus 
Acgineta (3 vols, 1844-7), ale without rival. Werner R. Lewck, 
‘Die Bank des Hippokrates’, Janus 1936, ia exhaustive, See also 
PW Suppl vi, Nachtrage (Hippokrates) cols, 1290 ff : J. S Milne, 
Surgical Instruments in Greck and Roman times ( 1907 J Scarborough, 
Roman Medicine (toy). Veterinary surgery. Sir Frederic Smith, 
Early History of Veterinary Literature (1919); E. T .ommatzsch, P. 
Vegeti Renar Mulomedicina (1903); H. Ablyuist, Studen sur Mulo- 
medicina Chironis (1909). C. S. 


SURRENTUM, modern Sorrento, on the southern 
headland of the Bay of Naples, cele brated for its charming 
surroundings, delightful climate, and salubrious wine. 
Surrentum spoke Oscan in republican times and was a 
municipium under the Empire, but ıs rarely mentioned in 
history. Ancient remains include the villa of Pollius Felix, 
elaborately described by Statius (Silv. 2. 2). E. T. S. 


SUSA 


SUSA, the ‘city of lilies’, was the capital of Elam, and 
afterwards of the Achaemenids, where Darius I built 
his palace (Apadana). Under Seleucids and Parthians 
Its name was Seleuceia-on-the-Eulacus; the excavations 
have furnished numerous Greek inscriptions. In A.D. 1 
there were still Greek cleruchs in charge of the citadel, 
1.c. some early Seleucid had planted a military colony 
there; probably it became a polis under Antiochus III. 
In a.D. 21 it was still-a full-Greek city, with a Council, 
Assembly, and elected magistrates whose qualifications 
were scrutinized; it could send embassies, und was 
therefore a State; though subject to Parthia, it had more 
than local autonomy. Beside Greeks, other peoples can be 
traced— Persians, Syrians, Jews, Anatolians, Babylonians, 
Elymaeans; ns city-goddess was the Elamite Nanan, 
renamed Artemis, in whose ternple Grecks manumitted 
their slaves. Four Greek poems are known, one a lyric ode 
(1st c. B.c.) addressed to Apollo by a Syrian title, Mara 
(Lord); it belongs to a known class of acrostic pocms, and 
that and the forms of decrees and manumissions show 
that Susa was well within the Greek culture-sphere. 


SEG vu. 1-33; Fr. Cumont, CRAcad. Inscr. 1930-3; W. W. 
Tarn, The Greeks ın Bactria and Indla (1948), 27, 39, 68; G. le 
Rider, Suse sous les Selcucrds et les Parthes (1965). W. W.T. 


SUSARION is first mentioned in the Parian Marble, 
under some year between 581 and 560, as having origi- 
nated Comedy in the Attic deme Icaria. A later tradition 
makes him a Megarian, and he calls himself vids ®cd‘vou 
Meyapdlev Tpmodianos in the only putative citation from 
his work. This citation 1s in normal Attic, and its authen- 
ticity is highly improbable; Susarion may indeed be a 
fictitious person. 


FCG n, 44.3; CGF f.; Pickard-Cambrndge-Webster, Dithy- 
ramb?, 183 fi. ae i a k J. D. 


SUTRIUM, the modern Sutri, a small but strategically 
important Etruscan town, 28 miles north-west of Rome 
and 6 miles west of Nepete (q.v.). Founded perhaps as late 
as the fifth century h.c. to control the important road 
(later the Via Cassia) through the Ciminian forest, It 
played an important part in the fighting that followed 
the destruction of Ven in 396 B.c. (Livy 6. 9. 3), very 
soon after which date it becarne a Latin colony. Its sub- 
sequent history was mainly uneventful until the carly 
Middle Ages, when its position made it once more an 
Important defensive outpost of Rome. It became a 
municiprum alter the Social War and received a fresh 
group of colonists soon after the death of Caesar, under 
the name of Colonia Coniuncta luha Sutrina. 


CIL xı. 489. G. Duncan, PBSR 1958, 63 fF. 


SYBARIS (Bap), an Achaean-Troezenian founda- 
tion (c. 720 B.C.) near a similarly named river on the 
Gulf of Tarentum: the site has been identified near 
modern Sibari in the Prana del Crati. By expanding its 
territory, dispatching colonies (Laus, Scidrus, Posidonia- 
Paestum), and monopolizing Etruscan trade Sybaris be- 
came powerful; her wealthy luxuriousness was proverbial. 
But in 510 internal dissensions enabled Croton (q.v.) to 
obliterate Sybaris; the neighbouring river Crathis was 
diverted from its course to flow over the sacked city. 
Sybarite exiles, after twice unsuccessfully attempting to 
refound Sybaris, joined the Athenian foundation at 
Thuri (q.v.) (443). Thurii quickly expelled them, where- 
upon they established a new Sybuaris on the river Travis, 
never an important place. 

Strabo 6. 263; Hdt. 5. 44 f.; Diod. 12 9 f.; Ath. 12. 518 € f. J 


Calaway, Svbarts (U.S.A. 1950); F Ramey, A¥Arch. 1909: 2 
See, too, bibliography s.v. MAGNA GRAECIA. . TI 


J. B. W.-P. 


. S. 
1 ff. 
ale 
SYENE (Assuan), on the southern frontier of ancient 
Egypt, on the right bank of the Nile, just below the First 
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Cataract. It was a trading town, and from its quarries 
came the valuable ‘syenite’ stone. Under the Ptolemies 
it replaced Elephantine as the frontier outpost; in 25 
B.C. it was freed from Ethiopian invaders by the Romans, 
who established a garrison there. The fact that the sun’s 
rays fell vertically in Syenc at midsummer was utilized 
by Eratosthenes (q.v.) to make a remarkable calculation 
of the earth’s circumference. E. H. W. 


SYKOPHANTAITI (ovxoddvra). In Athens there were, 
for most offences, no public prosecutors, but any citizen 
who wished was allowed to prosecute in a public case (see 
DIKE 2, § 2). Some individuals made a habit of bringing 
prosccutions, cither to gain the financial rewards given 
to successful prosecutors in certain types of case (notably 
phasis and apographe; see DIKE 2, § 3 (J ) and(g)), or to gain 
money by blackmailing a man who was willing to pay 
to avoid prosecution, or to earn payment from someone 
who had personal reasons for wanting a man to be pro- 
scecuted, or to make a political or oratorical reputation. 
Such persons came to be called sykophantai (literally ‘fig- 
denouncers’ ; the origin of the usage 1s obscure). "he word 
is often used as a term of disparagement or abuse in 
Aristophanes and the Attic orators. 

The Athenians wished to check sykophantat, especially 
blackmailers, but not to discourage public-spirited 
volunteer prosecutors. ‘Wherefore the rewards for success- 
ful prosecution were not abolished, but penalties were 
introduced, in most kinds of public case, fot a prosecutor 
who dropped a case after starting it, or whoge case was so 
weak that he failed to obtain one-fifth of nu votes 
(see DIKE 2, § 2(d)). In addition, being a sykophantes was an 
offence for which a man could be prosecuted. Graphe, 
ersangelia, probole, apagoge, and endetxts (see DIKE 2, § 3) 
are all said to have been possible methods of accusing 
svkophantai, but it is not known how the oflence was 
legally defined. 

R J. Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration of Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle n (1938), 39 IT. D. M. M. 


SYLE (1) ovAn, rò abàw) was (1) robbery, cattle-reiving 
m general; (2) an act of reprisal by an injured person or 
his kinsmen for a deed of violence or a default on a debt. 
In early Greece this was often the only means of obtain- 
ing satisfaction from members of another tribe- or city, 
and was therefore sanctioned by custom. In time of war 
syle was permitted against all enemy traders. From the 
sixth century it was gradually circumscribed by com- 
mercial treaties and by grants of asvlia (q.v.) to certain 
individuals, cities, or sanctuaries. But even in Hellenistic 
times belligerent States still licensed privateering, and 
syle did not disappear until the Roman cra, 


H. A. Ormerod, Prracy in the Ancient World (1924), ch. 2. 


SYMBOLON (atipufodov, ovpfody), originally a ‘mark’, 
‘sign’, or ‘tally’ as a material indication of identification 
or agreement. Such were used for identificatian in mter- 
State relations, asin 7G? 11. 141. 19 between Athens and a 
king of Sidon; or between an individual and a ruler, os in 
Lysias 19. 25: a gold phiale given by the Great King of 
Persia for this purpose. Agreed symbola between Athens 
and her tribute-paying allics are mentioned in the Decree 
of Klcinias (/G? i. 66) to be used for sealing purposes to 
prevent fraud in the conveyance of the tribute. A distinc- 
tion must be made between the related word ovpfpoàawv 
(adj. ovpBcAaos or cOpPoAysaios) which came to mean a 
contractual relation or obligation (in writing a ouvyypad7) 
and the plural term ovpBoda (cuuPodAai) meaning an inter- 
State agreement dealing with contractual and other legal 
relations between individuals of different States, and be- 
tween a State and an individual. The need for these arose 
when, for trading and other reasons, individuals travelled 


M. C. 
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abroad and needed the protection from personal injury 
and distraint (de¢dAea und davàíia) which traditional 
guest-friendship and mpoferia could not give. The posi- 
tion 1s well demonstrated in the treaty between the Ozolian 
Locrian States of O:antheia and Chaleion (Tod, GHI 
34). If im earher times treaties secured only basic protec- 
tion from gđa: exercised by private persons or a State, 
the need developed in the fifth century n.c. for a regula- 
tion of disputes arising from contracts of all sorts, and 
especially trading. Particularly desired were the expe- 
diting of decisions and the protection of the interests of 
the States concerned. ‘I'he possible confusion of interpre- 
tation should be noted between oupPdAacac Siar (relating 
to cvpfddraa) and dinate do ovpfodwr (based on oup.podAa), 
as in Thucydides 1. 77. 1 and the treaty between Athens 
and Phaselis (Tod, GHI 32). 

It would appear from [Demosthenes] 7. 12-13 that the 
normal practice was for oúfoàa to provide for cases to be 
settled in the courts of the State of the respondent, and 
for the plaintiff to present himself to these. It might also be 
implied here that such settlements were based on a code 
of law agreed in the cvpBoda, Vúußoàa existed in the Delian 
League, and it 1s clear that they were subject to revision, 
and might be modified in spirit and practice, if not in 
theory, according to the relationship existing between 
Athens and the State in question “hey were not neces- 
sarily unifacm and could be felt to be oppressive, if they 
contained, e.g., compulsory appeal to the Athenian courts 
(éfeors) or removed the night of appeal to a third State. 

In the fourth century, when Athens had no dominant 
position, and was, indecd, forced to placate merchants 
in particular, the eptropixat dixat (described in [Demo- 
sthenes] 7. 12-13 as dapife’s and Kara pūva) in part re- 
placed guufoda as far as mercantile cases were concerned, 
and had the additonal advantage that they were dealt 
with where the contract was made, which benefited 
Athens as a banking centre. ‘he same speech, however, 
seems to show that wvpfoAa were still used. The "Thesmo- 
theta, who administered the epropixai dura, also had 
the duty of supervising the conclusion of g¥upoda (which 
were confirmed by a special court according to a special 
nomos) and of imtroducing cases under them. It is clear 
from the evidence that ovpBoda might cover a wide range 
of property and other legal relations. They functioned as 
a check on primitive ‘self-help’, and as a stage on the road 
to legal equality of foreigners, later secu red by tsopoliteta. 

H. G. Robertson, Administration of Justice in the Athenan Empire 
(igi), R. J Bonner ard Cs. Smith, Administration of Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle 1 (1930), 110 fl., J W Jones, The Law and Legal 
Theory of the Greeks (1056), 55, A R. W. Hartison, CQ 1900, 
248 f, G E. M. de Ste Croix, CY 1901, 94 H, tull details and dis- 


cusson in A. W, Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides 1 toisi: on 
1.77 L R.J. H. 


SYMMACHIA (quppaxta, ‘fellowship in fighting’) was 
used with several meanings: informal co-operation in 
war, a treaty of alhance, and a confederacy of allies, 
Treaties of alliance, of which the carliest Greck example 
preserved dates from the sixth century, could he of two 
lands: detensive (epımachia) or offensive and defensive. 
The latter generally included a clause pledging the 
signatories to have the same fnends and enemies. In 
such treaties the contracting States frequently had equal 
rights, but the clause could be so expanded as to sub- 
ordinate one partner to the other. Thus in 404 B.C. 
Athens promised to have the same friends and enemies 
as the Lacedaemonians and follow their leadership. 
Symmachia has been used in a special sense as the name 
for a confederacy of alles under the hegemonia (leader- 
ship) of one State. The hegemonia included command 
in war and generally also the presidency of the assembly 
of the allies. Such leagues were not federal States but 
recognized the freedom of their members and could 
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continue to exist even under the King’s Peace. The 
Peloponnesian and Delian Leayues are described in 
separate articles. More advanced was the Second Athenian 
League organized c. 378 w.c., when a congress or consti- 
tutional convention of alhes of Athens met and adopted 
by deerces (doypaTa) the principles or constitution) of 
the League, which was ratified by treaties between 
Athens and the members. Athens next in the spring of 
377 issued a decree miviting States to jon on the terns af 
freedom, self-government, and cremption trom garrisons 
and the payment of tribute. Other documents show that 
the entire war-policy of members was controlled by the 
League. Athens held the hegemoma, and the menibers 
of the assembly (syredrion) of the allics, m which cach 
State cast one vote, remamed permanently in Athens 
so that mectings could be called on short notuwe The 
policy of ‘the Athenians and their Alles’ was determined 
by agreement between the syaedrion and the Athenian 
ekklesia. ‘The synedrion also exercised some judicial 
authority. The reference m a decree to a Theban serving 
as chairman makes it bkely that the svwedstom had a pre- 
siding committee similar to the procdror of the later 
Hellenic League, he guarantee against tribute (ddpos) 
did not prevent the collection of contnbutions (av rafeas) 
{from members. The League finally was dissolved in 338 
R.C. A special variety of symmachia is consututed by the 
Hellenic Leagues of Philp H, Antigonus Monophthal- 
mus, and Antigonus Doson, tn which the hegemonia was 
held by kings, while a committee of five proedror presided 
over the assembly. 

ANCIENT SOunces. Collected by R. von Scala, Dre Staatsrertrage 
des Altertums (1898) Add 16? iv. 1. 68, Accame Unfra) 230. 

Moo en Lireraiui General W 5 Ferguson, Greek Impertahsm 
(U.S.A. 1914), chs 1-3 and 7; G. Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde 
u (1926), 1250 ff and 1320 f, V Martin, La Vie imenatonale 
dans la Grèce des cites (1940), 121 À , | Calabi, Ricerche sui rapporti 
tra le polas (1953), chs. 2 and 3, Larsen, Representative Gort. tn 
Greek and Roman fistary (U S.A., tyss5), ch 3, V khrenberg, The 
Greek State (1900), ch. 3 

Special. © H. Mutshall, The Second Atheman Confederacy (1998); 


F Hampl, Dee griechischen Stautsvertrage des 4 Jahrhunderts (1938). 
S. Accame, La Lega Atentese del sec IVa C (ings) JAO hL. 


SYMMACHUS (1) (fl. c. A.D. 100) wrote a commentary 
with úmolléoeis on Aristophanes which owed much to 
Didymus and was one of the main sources of the oldest 
scholia to Aristophanes. He probably produced the first 
edition of the latter’s select plays. 


SYMMACHUS (2), Quintus AURFLIUS (e. A.D 340-c. 
402), belonged to a distmpuished family. Trained by a 
Gallic rhetor, he became the greatest orator of his day, 
and thus attained the highest positions in the State. He 
had a knowledge of Greek, but his culture was almost 
purely literary. Ehs acquaintance with philosophy was 
superficial. In 369 he was sent on deputation to Gaul and 
there won the close friendship of Ausonius (q.v ). In 373 
he was appointed proconsul of Africa. TTolding fast to the 
pagan religion, he proved the most prominent opponent 
of Christianity in his ume. The mfuence of Julian had in 
part re-established paganism, and a storm arose over the 
removal of the altar of Victory in the senate house at Rome, 
when Gratian in 382 by imperial edict disestablished and 
disendowed the pagan teligion. ‘The pagan party strugeled 
for the restoration of the altar and the repeal of the edict, 
especially when Symmachus was praefectus urbi (384, 
385), but was defeated largely through the efforts of 
Ambrosius (q.v.). Symmachus nevertheless attuned the 
consulship in 391 and lived till about 402. 

During this last period he wrote the greater part of the 
numerous letters that have come down to us. Fragments 
of his carefully composed specches are also preserved. 
The letters, in ten books, are addressed to leading persons 
of the day ; their arrangement imitates that of the Younger 
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Pliny, nine books private, one official correspondence. 
His literary circle was conspicuous in the pagan scholar- 
ship of the period, e.g. ın editing Livy (see SUBSCRIP- 
TIONES, LATIN). 

Fd. O. Seeck (1883) S. Dill, Raman Society in the last century o, of 
the Western Empire 1905); T.R. Glover, Lafe and Letters in the Jourt 
century (1901); © Homes Dudden, Life and Times of St. Ambrose 
(1915); The ‘onflict between Paganism and Christianity in the fourth 
century (ed A Momighano, 1963), ch. 8 (H Bloch), bibliography 
relating to Symmachus’ prose style, nm K. Polhem, Die lat CTE 
(1963), 235. 


SYMMORIA. An official group of taxpayers in Athens 
in the fourth century n.c., which performed certain 
public services as a corporate body. The law of Periander 
(357/6 B.C.) introduced a reform of the trierarchy, 
which was later unproved by Demosthenes. It divided 
the twelve hundred wealthiest citizens into twenty equal 
symmoriar. "Lhe upkeep of a number of ships wis allotted 
to them on a proportional basis. Their epimelctat, who 
were, perhaps, identical with the symmoriarihai, the 
wealthiest members of a symmoria, divided the wyaunorta 
into synteletar of members according to their wealth, so 
that each syuteleta found one ship. 

Eurher in date than Periander’s law were the sym- 
moat created in 378/7 in connexion with the reform 
of the ezsphora (q.v.). These included practically all 
Athenian taxpayers and special syanottar of metotkor. 
They seem to have been organized in the same way as 
the tnerarchic symmoruu. Outside Athens, in Teos and 
possibly Nysa, the term meant bodies analogous to the 
Atuc yé, and in later antiquity private clubs. See 
DEMOSTHPNES (2); EISPHORA; LITURGY; TRIERARCHY. 


A M. Andreades, A History of Greek Publi Finance (ULS A. 


1977), index, G. Husole Fl, Swoboda Griechtwhe Staatskunde i, 1 
(1920 6), Index; Michell, Econom Ane Gr, index F Poland, im 
PW, s.v. ‘Symmoniia’, ‘Symmoriarches’. F M.H. 


SYMPHOSIUS (perhaps gth- 5th c. a.p.), the reputed 
author of a series of a hundred riddles, cach consisting of 
three hexameters, claimed in the preface to have been 
composed ex tempore during the Saturnalia. ‘Vhe work 
was regarded as a model for the poetic riddle and had an 
important influence on medieval books of riddles, e.g. 
Aldhelm's. See also RIDDLES. 


Texis PLM w, Riese, Anth. Lat. 
R. T Ohl (1928). 


SYMPLEGADES §$ (oupmAnyades, sc. nérpai), the 
Clashing Rocks through which the Argonauts (q-v.) had 
to pass into the Hellespont. T'he story is essentially the 
sume as that of the Planctac (//Aay«rai, Odyssey 12. 
59 ff.), 1.e. the Wandering Rocks, which not even the 
doves which carry ambrosia to Zeus can get through 
without losing one of their number; these, however, 
are not definitely located. The Argo ts said there to have 
passed them, whence it seems that Planctae is the older 
name, though later authors (as Ap. Rhod. 4. 860 f.) 
suppose two sets of clashing or moving rocks, one to the 
east and the other to the west of the Mediterranean. 
"There is no need to seck a rationalizing explanation of 
either, sce J. Bacon, Voyuge of the Argonauts (1925), 79. 

H. J. R. 


and comm. 


A H-W. 


P, with trans. 


SYMPOLITEIA (the sharing of citizenship or political 
hfe) is employed— as it was by Polybius —as a descriptive 
name for a federal State. The carliest-known use of the 
word in this sense is in a Lycian inscription of about 180 
B.C. The word commonly used in documents as a part of 
the name of a federal State is Rotnon, which can also be 
used about a symmachia (q.v.) or almost any association 
or corporation. In English federal States are best called 
confederacies rather than leagues. Characteristic iS a 
division of power between the central and local govern- 
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ments and a double citizenship and allegiance, local and 
federal, symbolized at tumes by such identifications as ‘an 
Actohan from Naupactus’. To the federal government 
belonged foreign affairs, the army, and jurisdiction in 
cases of treason; in local government and institutions 
there was a tendency to uniformity. While a citizen 
normally could exercise political rights only in one 
community, he apparently possessed civil rights, includ- 
ing the mght to acquire real property (encteszs), in all 
communities within the confederacy. Exceptions were 
the Thessalan Confederacy organized by Flamuninus and 
other confederacies founded under Roman influence, 
(lor accounts of the chief sympoliterat, see ACHAEAN CON- 
FEDERACY, AFTOLIAN CONFEDERACY, and FEDERAL STATES.) 
Sympolttera is applicable also to any merging of citizen- 
ship, and the related verb 18 used m a Phocian inscription 
of the second century B.C. referring to the absorption of 
the city of Medeon by Stiris. Similar expressions are 
common in connexion with the union of cities in Asia 


Minor. 


ANCILNT Souncrs Koman in names of confederacics: 
*Aetolian from Naupactus’ 
647 (ct 540 B). Sympolitera SIG xvii. 570, line 62 

Moprkn LIteRATURE E. Szanto, Das yriechische Burgerrecht 
(THy2), ch 3; G Busolt, Grrechische Staatkunde 1(1920), 156 ft, N 
Fihrenberg, The Greek State (1909), J A.O Lasen, Cireck Federal 
States (1968) The nature of federal citizenship is discussed by W. 


SIG 654. 
ibid 380 and soo; Suns- Medeon ind 


Kolbe in Sav Zettvwhri. 1929 and Larsen m Swab Oslo 1957 
Anatolian symipolitetas, by L Robert, pailles dogue mianeure® (1902), 
54 tl. à J-A O.L. 


SYMPOSIUM (svunróoor). A symposium was a Greck 
drinking-party that followed the Lies meal, After 
libations had been poured and a hymm sung there was 
drinking according to an agreed procedure; the wine was 
diluted with waterin various proportions.’ he participants 
were garlanded and many used perfume. Some did not 
drink; others displayed riotous intemperance. In addition 
to conversation the guests told riddles and fables, and 
sang capped drinking-songs (see SCOLIA), and pieces of 
verse from traditional classics or recent drama. Games 
were played, particu! rly xorrafos (see GAMES). ‘There was 
usually a woman pipe-player, and displays of dancing, 
acrobatics, and muming were often given by hired 
performers. 


Ar Vesp 1208-64, Xen Swmp , Athenaeus, esp 15, P Jacobsthal, 
Gottinger Vasen (1912), 33 ff. M Co 


SYMPOSIUM LITERATURE. Descriptions of the 
conversations at symposia made up a loosely defined 
literary genre. Precedents were sought in Hormeric de- 
spin of banquets, but the masterpiece of the genre 
was the Symposium of Plato, in which a drinking-party 1s 
the setting for a series of contrasting speeches on a single 
philosophical topic diversified by exchangestof dialogue 
and the arrival of an uninvited guest. The other important 
‘Sociatic symposium’ (cf. Permog. Rhet. 2. 455 
Spengel) is that of Xenophon, possibly later than Plato’s; 
here more than one topic 1s discussed, and there are long 
descriptions of the entertainments provided. Aristotle's 
Symposium is generally identified with his Jlepe peAys. 

Dialogues with the same name were used particularly 
by Academics and Peripatetics as a framework for philo- 
sophical discussions and also by Epicurus, whose Svr- 
posum was criticized by Ath. (186 e) for lack of artistry. 
The genre was used, often in the form of unconnected 
symposuiic questions, as a vehicle for miscellaneous learn- 
ing and lore, e.g. m the ovupuxta ouprotia of Aristoxenus 
on musical ‘problems (Ath. 632 a). The Symposium of 
Heraclides of Tarentum dealt with the medical effects of 
food and drink (Ath. 64 a). 

Maecenas wrote a Symposium, in which Virgil, Horace, 
and other contemporaries appeared (Serv. on Aen. 8. 
310). Plutarch’s Symposiaca are miscellaneous topics 
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discussed on various occasions; his Conv. sept. sap. de- 
scribes a single gathering of the Seven Sages and their 
discursive and sometimes gnomic discussions. Later 
examples of the symposium tramework for literary and 
antiquarian exposition are the Detpnosophists of Athenacus 
and the Saturnalia of Macrobius (qq.v.). 

The serious philosophical symposium was parodied by 
Menippus (q.v. 1) and also by Lucian in his Symposium. 

A closely alhed form is the ðeîrvov, or description, with 
or without mockery of the feast itself. Philoxenus, 
Hegemon of Thasos (Ath. 5 b), and Matron of Pitane 
(Ath. 134 d) wrote about banquets in verse which parodied 
high poetry. The early Hflellenistic dec teal emoroAat 
by Hippolochus and Lynceus described sumptuous 
banquets (Ath. 128 c). Censorious descriptions of vulgar 
banquets are found in Roman satire, notably Hor. Sat. 
2. 8 and the Cena Trimalchinis of Petromus. 


R. hrel, Der Dialog (1895); J. Marun, Symposion (1931), 
(analysis of Tumor). M. Co. 


SYNCRETISM, a word with a curious history, for 
which see J. Moffatt in Tastings, ARE, s.v. lt is now 
used to denote a phenomenon very common in the later 
stages of ancient relanon. While im the earlier penods 
the theory of the sdentity of the gods of diflerent nations 
(ct. INTERPHEFALJO ROMANA) was prevalent, m practice 
each community normally continued to worship its own 
deities, or if it imported those of another, regarded them 
as foreign and often gave them a more or less foreipn 
cult. But from about the gencration after Alexander rt 
became more and more usual to identify gods of various 
nations im practice, thus producing cults of a mixed 
nature, und also to blend together deities of the same 
racial or national origin but ditlerent functions. Perhaps 
the carliest example of the former process 1s the Alexan- 
dnan cult of Sarapis (q.v ). Here we have an Egyptian 
god, Usar-Api, ce. Osiris-Apis, himself no doubt the 
result of a certain amount of blending of native worships. 
But his cult-legend represents him as coming from the 
Black Sea, the foundation of his Alexandrian ritual was 
partly duc to the kumoalpid ‘Timotheus, the mitiative in 
the matter was taken by Ptolemy I, the god was variously 
identihed with Asclepius, Zeus, and Pluto (Vac. Hist. 
4 83 L), and the statue was a Greek work, a Hades with 
some attributes foreign to him on Greek soil. All this 
was a State cult, mtended perhaps to reconcile Greek 
and Egyptian clements in the mixed Ptolemaic kingdom. 
It docs not appear to have excited any opposition or 
nationahstic feeling, at all events among Greeks, it only 
because earher movements had tended somewhat in the 
same direction (sce Kern, Relig. d Grech. m. 145 ff). 
Certainly the spread of similar mixed cults was rapid, and 
current theological speculation at least kept pace with 
the facts of actual worship. At once an example of these 
movements and an instance of syncretism involving 
comparatively httle but the blending of native elements 
is the very common Hellenistic identification of Apollo 
(q.\.) with Helios, and hence with various non-Greek 
sun-pgods. 

Naturally, syncretism is most conspicuous in those 
worships which never had been national within the 
classical area, tor mstance that of Isis. "Phe locus classicus 
for this is Apuleius, Met. 11. 5, where a long speech put 
into the goddess's mouth identifies her with ten different 
figures of Mediterranean or Anatolian cult. Mithratsm 
(q.v.) manifestly had syncretistic elements; indeed, solar 
religions seem to have lent themselves especially to it, 
sec, e p., the long and fantastic list of identifications of 
the ‘Heracles’ of Tyre, Nonnus, Dion. 40. 369 fI., while 
theoretically the tendency in late times to identify all 
gods with the sun (Macrob. Sat. 1. 17. 2) worked 1n the 
same direction. "l'wo incidental results were the occa- 
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sional formation of compound names for deities, as 
Kovpadpodiry (Proclus, Złymn 5. 1), and the not uncom- 
mon occurrence of late statues showing one god with the 
attributes of one or several others. Syncretisny 1s perhaps 
especially Characteristic of magic (q.v.)* see S. Eitrem in 
Symb. Oslo. 19 (1939), 57 ft. 


LITFRAIURE. No one important work is devote 
but all trentses on Lellenistie and penal cults have chapters or 
secuions deuling with at. “Whe latest is Nilsson, GOR P 0o22 and i 
545 ff, who tends to regard all identification of ¢ | 
deiues whether in early or late pernods as a torm « 
also F. C Grant et al., Heliemsti Religions, fhe 
(U.S.A. 1951) 


d to the subject, 


srath and foreign 
iE syneretism Ch, 
Age of Sy neretim 
IL) RW WP, 


SYNESIUS of Cyrene, e. A.D. 370-414, Christian Neo- 
platonist. He was a pupil of Hypatia at Alexandria, but 
more an orator and poet than a thmker and scholar [eas 
at his best in lus 9 hymns, 156 letters, and rhetorical dis- 
courses on Kingship and Dion, the latter being a powel- 
fulattack on the contemporary decline of humane culture 
whether in the exaggerated asceticism of Christian monks 
oran the supersttuous theurgy of papans. Ie shared Neo- 
platonic interest m the occult (e.g. the Chaldacan oracles, 
q.v.) and wrote on divination by dreams. Hais wife and 
brother were Christians, he was probably a catechumen 
as early as 399 when he visited Constantinople to win tax 
remission for Libya. Partly because of his ability to deal 
with government authorities he was clected bishop ot 
Ptolemais (Libya) in 410, le accepted the charge after 
six months of hesitation, since the decision required sur- 
rendering the cultivated hfe of a sporting gentlenian and 
accepting doctrines like the resurrection which to him 
were symbol rather than plain prose. 

Opuscula and hymns, ed. N Terzaghi (19 9-44), Letters, ed R 
Hereher, kpist Gr (1873) I-L Marrow im A Momnghano (ed), 


The Conflict between Pagamsm and Christianity in the fourth century 
(1963). 


SYNOECISMUS (ovvoixiopus), the joining of several 
communities into one city-state (see POLIS). According to 
the common Greek opinion it was a single act, performed 
by a single person, as in the case of the most famous 
synoecismus, that of Athens by Theseus. In fact, the 
unification of Attica into one State was produced by a 
long-continued development, and so 1t may have been in 
many other instances. ‘There were different kinds of 
synoccismus. (1) Several towns of a district effected a 
political union, the government being centred in one of 
them, or in a newly founded city. (2) In districts con- 
taining only one town the rural population was gathered 
into this as the only fortified place. (3) Two cities were 
amalgamated into one, perhaps by the will of some 
superior authority, e.g. a Hellenistic king. (4) In a tribal 
State a aty was founded as a political centre for the 
districts occupied by villages and farms. In the second 
and thd type of synoecismus the population was actually 
transplanted; in most cases the synoccismus was a merely 
political act (ct. Thuc. 2. 15). It was the most important 
means by which a tribal State could turn into a polis, and 
it always meant the common recognition of one or more 
city gods. 


V. Ehrenberg, The Greek Stale’ (1969). VE. 


SYPHAX (Xógat), chief of a Numidian tribe, the Masac- 
syles, in north Africa, with capitals at Siga and Cirta. 
He wore a diadem like a Hellenistic monarch, while 
Phoenician, not Berber, was his official court language. 
Ina war against Carthage (ending m 212 n.c.), he received 
some support from the Scipios in Spain. He overran 
part of the territory of his neighbour Masinissa (q.v.) 
and tried to retain the friendship of both Rome and 
Carthage, but was won over to the latter by Sophonisba 
(q.v.). He fought against the Roman expeditionary force 
led by Scipio, who burnt his camp. Defeated at Campi 


SYPHAX 


Magni, he fled to his kingdom where he was beaten in 
battle and captured by Laelius and Masinissa (203). He 
died in imprisonment 1n Italy. 


For coinage sec J. Mazard, Corpus Nummorum Numidiae Maure- 
famiaeque (1955), 17 ff. H L S. 


SYRACUSE (2upanovoat, modern Siracusa), on the east 
coast of Sicily, was founded by the Corinthians, led by 
the otkistes Archias, c. 734 B.C. Its early government was 
aristocratic, the gamoroi forming an chte whose lands 
were worked by underprivileged natives (A2l/yrior). 
Seventh- and sixth-century prosperity 1s attested by 
colonies at Acrae and Camarina (qy.v.) and at Casmenae 
(Monte Casale), as well as by surviving architectural 
remains. Deteated by Hippocrates (q.v. 1), the gamorot 
were expelled in a democratic revolution. Gelon (q.v.) 
espoused their cause, making himself tyrant of the city of 
whose empire he thus became the founder, Ilis brother 
Ilicron (q.v. 1) confirmed Syracusan primacy and added 
a cultural splendour. 

Soon after Hieron’s death Syracuse regained demo- 
cratic freedom but lost her empire. The democracy 
operated through an assembly and council (BovAy) ; annual 
otparyyot, whose number varied, formed the chief execu- 
tive. For a short time a device resembling ostracism (q.v.), 
called weraAcouds, sought to check abuse of power. In 412, 
after Athens’ defeat, the democracy became more com- 
plete by the reforms of Diocles (q.v. 1), but Dionysius I 
(g.v.) soon established his tyranny, preserving, neverthe- 
less the accepted organs of the constitution. 

The new democracy after 466 had difficulties with the 
tyrants’ cx-soldiers and new citizens, and faced wars 
with Acragas and with the Sicels under Ducetuus (q.v.). 
But these were surmounted, as later were the wars with 
Athens (427—424 and 415-413), in which the statesman- 
ship of Jlermocrates (q.v.) was influential, After 406 
Carthage was the chief enemy. Dionysius | fought three 
Carthagimian wars, and more than once the Syracusans 
were reduced to great straits. But the early fourth century 
was a period of great prosperity. Rizorously but astutely 
guided by her tyrant, Syracuse controlled the greater 
part of Sicily and much of south Italy. Dionysius ll 
enjoyed ten peaceful years before Dion (q-v.) challenged 
his rule (356); thereafter Syracusan aftairs became 1m- 
creasingly anarchic, and the city’s power and population 
declined. Timoleon (q.v.) restored the situation, intro- 
ducing a moderately oligarchic government on the Corin- 
thian model, but after twenty years this was overthrown 
by Agathocles (q.v.), who made himself first tyrant (317) 
and later king (305/4). 

At Agathocles’ death (289) a further period of insta- 
bility ensued. A new tyrant [licetas (288-278) was de- 
feated by Carthage; Pyrrhus (q.v.) remedied the situation 
but was unable to revive the empire of Dionysius and 
Agathocles. After his withdrawal, conflict with the 
Mamertini in Messana produced a new leader who aa 
King Hieron II (q.v.) led Syracuse into a prosperous 
Indian summer. By now, however, Syracusan indepen- 
dence existed by courtesy of the Romans, and when in 
215 Hieronymus, Hiecron's successor, preferred Carthage 
to Rome its end was at hand. After a long siege (213-211), 
in which Archimedes (q.v.) played a substantial part, 
M. Claudius Marcellus sacked the city. 

Under Rome Syracuse became a civitas decumana 
and the governmental centre, retaining both its beauty 
and a comparative importance. It suffered at Verres’ 
hands, and in 21 B.C. received an Augustan colony, but 
its prosperity continued beyond the Frankish spoliation 
of a.D. 280 to its capture by the Arabs in a.D. 878. Exten- 
sive catacombs attest its importance in the early Christian 
period. 

"he original foundation lay on the island of Ortygia 
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but soon spread to the mainland (Achradina), the two 
sections being linked by a causeway and bridge. Further 
expansion took ın the districts of 'l'yche and ‘Temenites, 
also referred to as Neapolis, where the theatre and other 
monuments survive. Dionysius L's great fortifications in- 
cluded the plateau of LEpipolae within the defended area. 

K Fabricius, ‘Das antike Syrakus’, Klio, pees 28 (1932 prerana, 
Bibl. topogr. 96 f.; Dunbabın, Western Greeks: CW can head, 
The Greeks in the West (1962), M. P. Loicq- Merger Syracuse 
(Brussels, 1967); H. P. Drogemaller, Syrakus (1969), Constitution. 


W. Tiucel, k 'erfassungsgeschichte von Syrakus (1929). Coinage. E. 
Bochringer, Die Munzen von Syrukus (1929). A.. G. W. 


SYRIA. This country (often called by the Greeks Coele 
Syria, to distinguish st from ‘Syria between the rivers’ or 
Mesopotamia) was a satrapy (‘Beyond the River’) of the 
Persian Empire tll in 332 B.C. it was conquered by 
Alexander. On his death (323) ıt was assigned to Lao- 
medon, who was in 319-318 cyected by Ptolemy I. There- 
after it was disputed between Ptolemy and Antigonus, 
till on the latter's death in 301 ıt was partitioned between 
Seleucus I, who occupied the north (Syria Seleucis), and 
Ptolemy I, who retuned the south, to which the name 
Coele Syria was now restricted; the boundary was the 
river Eleutherus. Despite the three Syrian wars this 
arrangement remained substantially unchanged till in 
201 Antiochus IT] conquered Cocle Syria. During this 
period the four Phoenician dynasties which had ruled 
most of the coast weie suppressed, and the maritime 
towns became republics, governed by suffetes, The 
Seleucids, especially Seleucus 1, colonized their area 
intensively, founding at least eight cities and six military 
colonies of Macedonians. Aradus (q.v.) bedame a vassal 
State within the Seleucid empire as carly\as 259 B.C. 

Antiochus IV (175-163) encouraged the hellenization of 
the upper classes, which had already made some progress, 

and its corollary, civic autonomy. He allowed both the 
principal Greek colonies and the chief Phoenician towns 
to issue their own coins, and granted civic charters to 
many native towns tn the interior, "The Ptrolemies secin to 
have founded no colonics and governed the interior on a 
bureaucratic system lite the Egyptian. 

After Antiochus IV's death the Seleucid power grad- 
ually declined owing to constant wars between rival 
claimants to the throne, complicated by Ptolemaic inter- 
ventions. "Taking advantage of the weakness of the 
central Government, many of the cities obtained their 
freedom (‘T'yre, 126 B.C.), and scores ot local chiefs carved 
out principalities for themselves, while four native dynas- 
ties, those of Commmagene, the Ituraeans, the Jews, and 
the Nabataeans (qq.v.), built up considerable kingdoms. 
"The two branches of the Seleucid house were gradually 
pushed back to Antioch and to Damascus and tts neigh- 
bourhood, to which the term Coele Syria was now re- 
stricted. Tindly, in 83, Tigranes of Armenia occupied 
the country, and on his defeat Pompey made Syria a 
Roman province (64-63). Pompey re-established a num- 
ber of cities which had been subdued or destroyed by 
dynasts, notably those subject to the Jewish kingdom, 
but in general confirmed the existing situation. The pro- 
vince of Syria thus comprised besides the cities, a few of 
which were free, the chent kingdoms of Commagene and 
Arabia, the cthnarchy of the Jews, the tetrarchy of the 
Ituraeans, and many minor tetrarchies in the north. The 
Parthians invaded Syna in 40 and were ejected by Ven- 
tidius in 39. Antony gave to Cleopatra the Ituracan 
tetrarchy, the coast up to the Fleutherus (except Tyre and 
Sidon), Damascus and Cocele Syria, and parts of the 
Jewish and Nabataean kingdoms. 

Syria (which probably included Cilicia Pedias from 
c. 44 B.C. to A.D. 72) was under the Principate an im- 
portant military command; ts legate, a consular, had 
down to A.D. 70 normally four legions at his disposal. 
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The client kingdoms were gradually annexed. Com- 
mugene (q.v.) was finally incorporated in the province m 
A.D. 72, Ituraea partly in 24 B.C., partly (Agrippa II’s 
kingdom) c. A.D. 93. Judaea, at first governed by pro- 
curators, became in A.D. 70 a regular province ruled by a 
practorian legate, who commanded a legion withdrawn 
from Syria; under Hadrian the province, henceforth 
usually known as Syria Palaestina, became consular, 
a second legion being added. ‘I'he Nabataean kingdom 
became in A.D. 105 the province of Arabia, ruled by a 
practorian legate with one legion. Septimius Severus 
divided Syria into a northern province with two legions 
(Syria Coele) and a southern with one legion (Syria 
Phoenice). Urbanization made little progress under the 
Empire. Commagene and Arabia were on annexation 
partiuoned into cities, but much of Ituraea was added 
to the territories of Berytus, Sidon, and Damascus, and 
in the rest the villages became the units of government. 
In Judaea the centralized bureaucracy established by the 
Ptolemiecs and maintained by the Seleucids, Maccabees, 
and Ilerodians survived in some areas throughout the 
Principate; in others cities were founded by Vespasian, 
Hadrian, and the Severan Emperors. Of the munor 
principalities some, such as Chaleis ad Belum, Emesa, 
and Arca, becume cities, but most seem to have been 
incorporated in the territories of existing towns. Cities 
being so scarce, Syria remained a predominantly rural 
country—hence its importance as a recruiting-ground 
both for the local legions and for many auxihary units— 
and only superficially hellenized: not only the peasants 
of the wide city territories but even the proletariat of the 
towns always continued to speak Aramaic. 

Wine was grown for export in many parts, chiefly 
along the coast. Other agricultural products of com- 
mercial importance were nuts, various fruits, such as the 
plums of Damascus or the dates of Jericho, and vege- 
tables, c.g. Ascalonite onions. The principal industries 
were linen-weaving (at Laodicea and in several Phoeni- 
can and north Palestimian towns), wool-weaving (at 
Damascus), purple-dycing (on the Phoenician and Pales- 
unian coast), and plass-blowing (at Sidon), The country 
was greatly enriched by the transit trade from Babylonia, 
Arabia Felix, and the Far East, much of which passed 
by caravan over the Arabian desert to such emporia as 
Palmyra, Damascus, Bostra, and Petra, und thence to 
the coastal ports. 


Seleucid Rulers: 


Scleucus I Nicator 305-281; Antiochus I 281-261; 
Antiochus Il 261-246; Scleucus IT 246- 226; Ant. Hierax, 
usurper 241-227; Seleucus III 226-223; Antiochus 
MI the Great 223-187; Achaeus, usurper 220-213; 
Seleucus IV 187-175; Antiochus IV Epiphanes 175 164; 
Antiochus V Eupator 164-162; Demetrius I Soter 162- 
150; Alexander J Balas 150-145; Demetrius I Nicator 
first regn 145-140; Antiochus VI Dionvsus 145-141; 
Tryphon, usurper, 141-138; Antiochus VII Sidetes 138- 
129; Demetrius I Nicator, second reign 129-125; 
Alexander I] Zabinas 128-123; Scleucus, son of Deme- 
trius IT and Cleopatra was promptly killed by his mother 
when he declared himself king as Seleucus V; Cleopatra 
Thea 126; Cleopatra and Antiochus VILI Grypus 125- 
121; Antiochus VIII Grypus 121-96; Antiochus 1X 
Cyzicenus 114-95; Seleucus VI Epiphanes Nicator 96- 
95; Demetrius ITI Philopator 96-88; Antiochus X, 
Eusebes 95-92; Antiochus IX Philadelphus 93; Philip- 
pus I Philadelphus 93-84; Demetrius III] Philopator 
96-88; Antiochus X1 Dionysus 87-84; Tigranes 83—69; 
Antiochus XIII Asiaticus 69; Philippus II 67-66. 

Scleucus I to Antiochua IV: A J Sachs and D. ] Wiseman, Iraq 


1954. 202 ff. From Demetrius | to the end: A. R. Hellinger, Trans- 
actions af the Connectuwcut Academy of Arts 1949, 512 fl. 
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; Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire ii (1886), 1-231; 
E. S. Bouchici, Syria as a Roman Province (1910), U. Kahistedt, 
'Synsche ‘Verntonen m hellenistische Ze, Abh Ges Goll.. phil.- 
hist hl, N. x (1920); R. Dussaud, lopographie historique de la 
Syrie antique et medievale (1927), 14 La Penetration des Arabes en 
Syrie avant Uislam’ (1955), k Cumom, CAH m1, ch 15, Jones, 
Cities E. Rom Prov. 227th, P. M. Plewhelh im, slin Economie 
Survey of Ancient Rome iv (1978), 120 1 , A. Pordi bard, La Trauca de 
Rome dans le desert de Syne (1934). Ali MJ, ILS. 


SYRIAN DEITIES. Almost all the deities worshipped 
in Greek and Roman Syria were Simite. In spite of 
regional differences, a few main types of cult can be 
distinguished. One group comprises the cults of high 
places, of waters and springs, of trees and of stones, 
especially meteorites. Secondly, the close associations 
between some animals and certam anthropomorphic 
deities—-particulatly the bull, lion, horse, camel, snake, 
dove, and fish—may imply earher identifications Whe 
largest group comprises the deities of human form. These 
are often divinities of agriculture and fertility, of the sky 
and thunder; they may be protectors, or bringers of 
military or commercial success; they may represent the 
sun, Moon, or stars. Annual death and resurrection occur 
m some cults. Most characteristic of Syrian religion were 
the ‘Lord’ and ‘Lady’, the Baal and his consort the Baalat 
(or El and Elat), paus of deiues who could take many of 
the above-mentioned forms. Lach pair originally pio- 
tected a Semitic tribe; when the tribe settled, the puar 
owned the territory, and sometimes their influence spread 
beyond it. 

Certain religious developments reveal the continuing 
influence of the Babylonian astrologers, the Chaldaet. 
Deities may be grouped into triads (god, goddess, son; 
Bel, sun, moon, etc.). Furthermore, when the eternity of 
astral revolutions was recognized, deities of the skies and 
stars (c.g. Baalshamim) became omnipotent masters of 
the universe and eternity, and so of the whole of human 
hfe and after-life. Iinally, in the Roman period, the 
Chaldacan syncretistic doctrines tended to weld the 
Syrian deities into one cternal and omnipotent power, 
manifest in the Sun. 

Worship included ritual banquets, processions in which 
symbols or statues of the deity were carned, dancing, 
hbations, and sacrifices, divination, sacred prostitution, 
and mysteries. Imposing temples still stand at Palmyra 
and Baalbek; others stood at Hicrapolis-Bambyce, ete. 

The deities of human form are usually depicted in 
Hellenistic or Roman guise, although many symbols and 
occasional items of costume survive from earlier periods. 
Armour und military equipment often aid deities m 
protection, 

Many Semitic deities received approximate Greek or 
Roman identifications: Bel-Zcus, Allat-Athena, Nergal- 
Heracles, etc. The Baal was often romanized as Jupiter 
(Dolichenus, Heliopolitanus, Damascenus; Baalsharnin 
as J. Caelestis). Syrian cults were carried west mostly 
during the Roman and especially the Severan period, 
usually by soldiers, slaves, and merchants. Elagabalus 
and Aurelian (qq.v.) attempted to establish Syrian solar 
cults as supreme in Rome. See also: ADONIS; ASTARTF; 
ASTROLOGY ; ATAIGATIS; HABYLONIA; BELUS; LLAGAHALUS; 
EUROPUS, DURA; FISH, SACRED; JUPITER DOLICHLNUS; 


ANCIFNI Sources Lucian, De dea Syria: Philo of Byblos (Grif 
790), Apulerus, Corpus Inscriptionum Scmificarum. i 

ARCHAROLOGICAL EVIDENCE AND Discussion Useful synthesis m 
Cumont, Rri. or, ch 5 See abo: W W Baudis, Adams und 
Eshmun (1911); J- Févner, La Region des Palmyreniens (1942); Du 
Meani! du Buisson, Les Tesséves et les monnates de Palmyre (1902); 
Dura Europos, Preliminary and Final Excavation Reports, articles in 
Syria and Mélanges de l’ Unwersite St -Foseph. M. A. R. C. 


SYRINX (Zvpiy£), a nymph loved by Pan (q.v.). She 
ran away from him and begged the earth, or the river 
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nymphs, to help her; she became a reed-hed, from which 
Pan made his pipe (ovpryf). 
Ov. Met. 1. 689 tł., Servius on Verg. Fel. 2. 31. 


SYRTES, the shallow waters lying between Tunisia, 
‘lripoltania, and Cyrenaica. The Greater Syrtis (Gulf 
of Sidra) formed the south-east corner of this ill-reputed 
Mediterranean bay, the Lesser Syrtis (Gulf of Gabès) 
the south-west. Legends, possibly propagated to protect 
Phoenician trade-monopoly, exaggerated the dangers of 
the Syrtic Sea, which failed to hamper the commerce 
of the Phoenician Tripolis to the south or the Greek 
Pentapolis to the west; to the west Meninx (Djerba), the 
mythical island of the Lotus-eaters, did a prosperous 
trade in purple dye, and ‘lacape (Gabès) and Taparura 
(Sfax) were flourishing ports. w. N. W. 
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TABULAE IGUVINAE 
SYSSITIA (ovociria; technically dvõpeča or ġiðirıa) 


were mess-companies, among which the citizen body 
was apportioned at Sparta and in the cities of Crete. At 
Sparta membership (obtained by co-optation) was a neces- 
sary qualification for full citizenship, and each mess-mate 
was bound to provide from his allotted estate a fixed 
ration of food on pain of disfranchisement. On their size 
ancient opmion varied between about fifteen and about 
300. How they were related to other social institutions 
(sce SPARTA) 1s unknown ‘The Cretan syssitia were formed 
by voluntary grouping round a leader of good family, their 
upkcep was at State cost. 

According to Aristotle (Pol. 1272533) syssitia also 
existed at Carthage. ‘hese probably were confined to the 
aristocracy. 


Plut. Lyc. 12; Strabo 10. 480, 48). M.C; W.G.F. 


T 


TABELLARII, freedmen or slaves employed as couriers 
by the State and by companies and private citizens of 
importance. To reduce costs, friends might share their 
services; and under the Republic the couriers of the 
State and of the publicant would carry private mall for 
important men, An eminent Roman, when abroad, would 
put someone in Rome in charge of forwarding (as Caesar 
did when in Gaul). But for reasons of security—especially 
in times of trouble---it was essential to have one’s own 
trusted letter-carriers for confidential messages. A good 
messenger, in the best conditions, could apparently cover 
60 Roman miles or more in a day. In the Piincipate, the 
cursus publicus (see POSTAL SERVICY) used highly organized 
imperial tabellaru, but did not carry private mail. These 
tabellaru disappear by the third century A.D. ‘Their func- 
tions were in the main taken over by frumentaru and 
later agentes in rebus (y.v.)- 

The word ts also used (cf. ZLS 23) for stones showing 
subdivisions of a mile on Rornan roads (q.v.). E. B. 


TABULA BANTINA is a bronze tablet found in the 
eighteenth century near Bantia (q.v.). On one side 1s 
inscribed the Oscan text of a local law which 1s of great 
importance for the study of Oscan; on the other the frag- 
mentary Latin text of a Roman law. The only extant 
-clauses of the Roman measure concern the prescription 
of penalties for failure to obey and the imposition of an 
oath of obedience upon magistrates and senators. The 
demand for a senatorial oath strongly suggests that the 
measure was the work of a Popularis (q.v.) in the post- 
Gracchan years. Precise identification is more difficult, 
but the law’s almost certain provision for the appointment 
of non-senatorial iudices and its apparently extensive 
publication lend weight to the view that it was one of a 
series of measures regulating the operations and composi- 
tion of the extortion court (see REPETUNDAF). The lex 
Servilia of Glaucia (101 or 100 B.C.) is a possibility ; so 1s 
the lex Acilia (perhaps of c. 111 B.C.). 


Mommsen, CIL, 17. 440f ; E. Vetter, Handbuch der ttalischen 
Dialekte (1953), 1. 13 f; A. Passerini, Athenaeum 1934, 122 ff.; G. 
Tibiletu, Athenueum 1953, 57 fl; E. Y arnold, AJPhu. 1957, wae 

2. 5. S. 


TABULA HEBANA is a bronze tablet found in 1947 at 
Magliano in the Tiber valley near the site of the ancient 
township of IIeba. lt is probably the second tablet of at 
least three on which was inscribed the text of a rogatio of 
A.D. 19 conferring honours upon the dead Germanicus 


(cf. Tac. Ann. 2. 83). The rogatio is worded in the form 
of a senatorial decree, and its publication in this torm on 
permanent tablets suggests that its projec ted presentation 
to the people for conversion into a lex was viewed as 
purely ceremonial. T'he inscription is impbrtant chiefly 
for the light which it throws on the condudt of consular 
and practorian elections in the early Principate and for 
the details which it provides of the procedure known as 
destinano (q.v.). Other major issues upon which at has 
with less justification been claimed to have same bearing 
include the procedure of voting in the reformed centuriate 
assembly of the Republic, and the nature and structure of 
the newly reorganized ordo equester (see LOUL ES). 


TFX! Not Sear 1947, 408) ; AJPhil. 1954, 225 A , Rhrenbi tg and 
Jones, Documents (1gsq), 7% fl, 


COMMINI PP 5e pism; G Vibiletty, Princape e magistrats 


repubblicum (19513), passim, with accompanying bibliggraphy. See also 
under DESTINATIO E S sh. 


TABULA PONTIFICUM, a whitened board set up 
yearly by the Pontifex Maximus ın the Regia, with the 
magistrates’ names, recorded by the day events in which 
the pontifical college took ceremonial action, e.g. dedica- 
tions, festivals, triumphs, eclipses, famines, prodigies; 
political events entered solely in their sacral connexion. 
The use of the tabula may date from the fifth century 
B.C., but—to judge from Livy’s records of prodigies and 
the state of the fasti (q.v.)- its material was not piven 
systematic archival form until c. 300 B.C., presumably 
on the Ogulman reform of the ponuheal college. In due 
course it formed the basis for the composition of the 
annales maxim (c. 123 D.C.). 

Cic. De Or 2 12 52, Servius ad Verg Aen. 1. 173, Cato, Orig 
bk. 4, fr. 77 (Peter) O. Seeck, Die Kalendartafel der Pontifices 
(1835); De Sanctis, Stor Rom. 1. 16, Beloch, Rom Geschichte, 86, 
J. Ł. A. Crake, CPhil. 1940, 375 1E , P. Fruccaro, JRS 1067, 59 fT 

A H. Mch. 


TABULAE IGUVINAE. At Gubbio (Iguvium, q.v.), 
there were discovered in 1444 nine bronze tablets of vary- 
ing sizes (the largest now surviving measures 33 by 2211., 
the smallest 16 by 12), engraved on one or both sides 
partly in the native, partly in the Latin alphabet. ‘I'wo of 
them were taken to Venice in 1540 and lost; the remain- 
ing seven are still at Gubbio. These are the famous 
Iguvine Tables. The oldest was written c. 200 B.C. and 
the latest probably after the conclusion of the Social War 
in 89 B.c. The text contains the proceedings and liturgy 
of a brotherhood of priests, the frater attefiur (‘Fratres 
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Aticdu’, apparently in origin a nomen gentilicium), not 
unlike the Roman Arval brethren. This religious corpora- 
tion was connected with one of the original ten divisions 
of the Iguvine people (cf. the Roman curiae) and in it 
certam gentes (Petronu, Vucn) were prominent. 

The ceremonies include the purification of the Fisian 
Mount (the city of Iguvium), in which sacrifice 1s offered 
to the triad Jupiter Grabovius, Mars Grabovius, and 
Vohonus Grabovius (cf. the Roman triad Jupiter, Mars, 
Quirinus) before the three gates of the city and to ‘reba 
ee Fisus Sancius (cf. Dius Fidius, Sancus), and Tefer 

ovius (god of the hearth) behind the three gates of the 
city; the lustration of the people of [zuvium in which 
sacrifice is offered to the triad Ce:fus Murtius (a male 
equivalent of Ceres), Prestota Cerfia daughter of Cerfus 
Martius (cf. Persephone-Hecate), and Torsa Cerfia 
daughter of Cerfius Martius (ct. Core) and a threefold 
circuit of the assembled people is made (cf. the Roman 
lustratio w which sacrifice was oflered to Marys), sacrifices 
in the event of untavourable auspices ofte1ed to Dicamnus 
Jovius, Altus Jupiter, and Ahtus Mars (Jupiter and Mars 
as oracles; cf. Latin Aus); a private sacrifice of a dog on 
behalf of the gens Petronia (? part of an ancestor cult) to 
Hlondus (cf. Xfovos) Jovius; sacrifices at the festival or 
Semo on behalf of the ten ‘decuries’ of the }zuvine peuple 
offered to Jupiter Sancius; the procession through the 
fields to the prove (of Jupiter) where sacrifice 1s made to 
Pomonus Popdicus (ef. Etr. Pufluns — Bacchus-Dionysus) 
and Vesona Pomom Popdict (a spring-time vegetation 
ritual for which cf.the Roman floraita and the Oscan bronze 
table trom Agnonc). ln scope, content, and antiquity the 
Iguvine Tables surpass all other documents for the study 
of Italic region. ln many details they show resemblance 
to Roman ritual and cult but such analogies must be used 
with extreme caulion, particularly since the ‘lables re- 
cord a relatively developed stage of Iyuvine religion. See 
LUSTRATION. They are also the main source of our know- 
ledge of Umbrian. 

F. Buecheler, (onbrica (1884), is still important C. D Buck, 4 
Grammar of Osian and Umbrian! (1928), texts and glossary, A. von 
Blumenthal, Dee wurauschen Tafeln (1931), distusses numerous 
details, but is prone to dubious conjecture, O. Devoto, Taubulue 
Jguvinae’ (1902), gives much attention to matters of religion; Í. 
Rosenzweig, Ritual and Cults of Pre-Roman lyuvium (1037), sa 
Usable compilation, J. W. Poultney, The Bronze Tables of [gunum 


(iusg), A. J Ptittig, Religio lyucina (1904). See also the bibliography 
to the article RELIGION, PALIC. J. W.; R. M. O. 


TABULARIUM. (1) The record-office at Rome, prob- 
ably serving chicHy the adjacent aerarium Saturni, 
built by Q. Lutatıus Catulus (q.v. 3) in 78 n.c. (CIL vi. 
1314-15). The building ıs trapezoidal in plan and lies 
between the two sumnuts of the Capitol; its main front 
was towards the Campus Martius. On the opposite side, 
closing the west end of the Forum, the elevation consisted 
of a massive substructure of ashlar masonry with an 
arcade of eleven arches flanked by Doric half columns 
above it. A second story of Corinthian columns, now 
disappeared, was probably added in Flavian umes. A 
stairway from the Forum clumbed through the ground- 
floor of the substructure to the front hall of the building. 
The first Hoor contained a service corridor, leading from 
the top of the Porticus Deorum Consentium to two floors 
of eastern strong-cooms. The arcade with shops or offices 
masks two inaccessible vaulted undercrofts suggestive of 
two large asymmetrical halls, now vanished, at the level 
of the upper story. See ARCHITECTURE II. I. 


R Delbrucck, Hellenistische Bauten in Latium (1907), 1. 23 ff.; 
Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome n. 402 ff. 


(2) Other tabularia in Rome were the Aventine 
Templum Cereris, for plebiscites and senatus consulta; 


Atrium Libertatis, the censors’ registry of punishments 
and citizen-rolls; Aedes Nympharum, the censors’ tax- 
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registry; Tubularium Caesaris, for cadastral records: 
Tabularium castrense, for the imperial household o 

(3) Taxation sub-oflices (CIL vi haji). 

(4) Tabularum Caesaris in provinces tor 
rescripts, etc. (G/L x. 7852). 

(5) Zubulartum Caesaris in provincial capitals for tax- 
returns, census, imperial domain-land rth-repis 
(S.HLA. Vit. Mun 6). a 

(6) Military tabularia in legionary fortresses and 
frontier forts (CIL vui. 2852). 

(7) Tabulana civitatum for municipal or cantonal 
records and local taxation, 


imperial 


See fur (2-7). O. Hirsehteld, Die kaiserlu hen Verwaltung theamten3 
(19603); J. Miurquardt, Romusche Staatsverwaltung? 1, m (1881 5): 
Momnisen, Ges. Schr. (1905-1 3), V. 329. f. A.R., D.E 9. 


TACFARINAS, a Numidian, formerly an auxiliary 
trooper, took to brigandage and surred up a serous 
imsurrection in Africa (A.D. 17). Despite victories won 
by three proconsuls in succession, Furius Camillus, L. 
Apronius, and Q. Jumus Blaesus (the last of whom was 
acclaimed :mperator by the troops), the elusive enemy 
prosecuted his depiedations until trapped and killed at 
Auzia by P. Cornelius Dolabella (24). The dedication of 
Dolabella to Victoria Augusta has been found at Lepcis 
(AE 1961, 107). 


R. Syme, Studs in Rom Econ. and Soc. Hist iu Honour of 4A C. 
Johnson (1951), 113 tf. R. S. 


TACHYGRAPHY. (1) Greek. Diogenes Laertms 
(Fit. Xen. 2. 48) says that Xenophon was the first to use 
sgns to represent spoken words (mpwros UTOOT HELW- 
odpevos Ta Àeyopeva); but whether this represents any- 
thing like systematic tachygraphy 1s quite uncertain, 
The same may be said of the word ofuypddos in the 
LXX version of Ps. xlv. 2. Nothing ıs really known of 
Greek shorthand except from papyri and wax-tablets 
found in Egypt, which give specimens of tachygraphy 
from the second century A.D. onwards, and portions of 
manuals from the end of the thud century. “hese show 
a fully organized system, composed of a syllabary and a 
(so-called) Commentary, consisting of groups of words, 
arranged tn fours or occasionally eights, with a sign 
attached to each, which had to be memorized. "The 
tetrads include some clement of association (e.g. one 
sign represents [avupydys, civoxoet, vextap, urfoBapBapos), 
but oftener it is not discernible. Such a system 1s 
referred to in Basil. De Virg. 31 (Migne, PG xxx. 733). 
The British Museum has a portion of two manuals 
(Papp. 2561, 2562), and a wax-tablet book with exercises; 
and this material is supplemented by papyri from Antinoe 
and elsewhcre. 

(2) LaTIN. According to Plutarch (Cato Mi. 23), 
Cicero mtroduced shorthand at Rome, and as he refers 
to it by a Greek name (ôa onpetwr, Att. 13. 32) he 
probably derived it from Greece. ‘Phe Tatun system, 
which shows afhnity with the Greek, is associated with 
the name of Cicero’s freedman, Tiro, and the lists of 
symbols which have come down to us are known as 
notae Tiromanae, but the medieval representations of 
them have been elaborated to an extent that would make 
them useless for actual reporting. ‘hey are sornctimes 
used for scholia. 

In the ancient systems of shorthand, as in the modern, 
one sign may have several interpretations, and in order 
to mterpret shorthand records it 18 necessary to have a 
clue to the subject, and (often) to remember something 
of what was said. Thus stock phrases such as c avdpes 
AOyvaion or ti dei paxpodoyeiv were represented by 
single signs. 

H. J. M. Milne, Greek Shorthand Manuals (1934), C. Wessely, Em 


System altgriechischer Tachvgraphie (189s), A. Mentz, Arch, Pap. 
vin, 34; F. W. G. Fout, JHS xxi. 238; V. Gardthausen, Griechische 
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Aaea hr (1913), i1. 270 ff.; E. M. Thompson. Introd. to Gr. 
and Lat. Palaeography (1912), 71 H., 11. Foerster, Abriss Lat. Paldo- 
graphie (1949), 191. F.G. K 


TACITUS (1), CORNELIUS (PW 395). We do not know 
Tacıtus’ parentage, year of birth or death, or even prae- 
nomen. He was born c. A.D. 56, probably of Gallic or 
north Italian stock, and began his ofħcial career under 
Vespasian. He married Agricola’s daughter in 77, became 
praetor and X Vvtr in 88 (Agr. 9.6, Hist. 1.1, Ann. 11. 11). 
Away from Rome when Agricola died in 93, he returned 
to witness the last years of Domitian’s savagery (Agr. 3. 2 
and 44). Consul suffectus in 97, he pronounced the funeral 
oration over Verginius Rufus (q.v.), and in 100 led Pliny 
in prosecuting Marius Priscus for extortion. His reputa- 
tion for eloquence was high, but he had already turned 
to historical writing, and the Histories appear to have been 
completed during the following decade. He may have 
governed a military province; he was proconsul of Asia, 
probably in 112/13. A sentence in Ann. 2. 61 has been 
taken as written after 115; but this may wel] be a false 
inference. 1t 1s not even known whether he lived to finish 
the Annals. 

The Diralogus is no longer regarded as Tacitus’ first 
work from about 80, but dated at least twenty years 
later. A few scholars still deny sts Tacitean authorship; 
most accept it as exemplifying the difference of style 
required by a non-historical work. ‘he author, discussing 
the decline of Roman oratory, reveals mastery of argu- 
ment and characterization, and a rare sense of historical 
perspective. The De vita Iulia Agricolae, published in 98, 
describes the hfe of his father-in-law, the larger part 
being devoted to the scene of Agricola’s greatest achieve- 
ments, Britain. Basically a laudatio of the dead man, the 
work is at the same time an apology for the loyal admunts- 
trator under the tyranny of Domitian -not least Tacitus 
himself, and the Emperor ‘lrayan. ‘I'he full narrative of 
affairs in Britain was to be given in the Histories. 

To 98, too, belongs the De origine et situ Germanorum, 
a description of the various tribes north of Rhine and 
Danube. Again Tacitus employs a familiar genre, though 
as an ethnological treatise it 1s singularly incoherent and 
based on out-of-date material. Subsidiary themes are 
that of the noble savage, contrasted with the corruption 
of Rome, and of the constant threat to the Empire. ‘tam 
diu Germania vincitur’. 

These are short monographs. Two longer works 
narrate imperial history from a.D. 14 to 96. ‘The first has 
no manuscript title, but ss usually called the Histories: 
beginning in by, ıt presumably ended with Domitian’s 
assassination. Four books and twenty-six chapters of 
the fifth alone survive, but they give a comprehensive 
picture of Civil War, containing an extraordinary pallery 
of ambitious intriguers and incompetent rulers, with one 
Emperor who ‘changed for the better’, Vespasian. What 
Tacitus related of Domitian may be gauged from the 
Agricola, and from the portrait of him in 70 —'nondum 
ad curas intentus, sed stupris ct adulteriis flum principis 
agebat’ (ITist. 4. 2). 

The second is the Annals, a conventional title (cf. 
Ann. 4. 32, 13. 31), for in the MS. the heading 1s ‘ab 
excessu diui Augusti’. We know of sixteen books, though 
parts of 5 and 6 and the whole of 7—10 are missing, and 
16 breaks off in A.D. 66, before Nero’s death. The number 
of books in Histortes and Annals is uncertain: St. Jerome 
appears to know of thirty altogether (Comm. in Zach. 3. 
14), but scholars do not agree whether the Annals con- 
tained eighteen books and the Histories twelve, or sixteen 
and fourteen respectively. The hexadic structure visible 
in the Annals supports the former division. The arrange- 
ment is basically annalistic, each year containing sections 
on home and provincial affairs; but often the doings of 
the Emperor take up virtually the whole year (e.g. Ann. 
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14. 1-19), while elsewhere a single provincial episode 
takes precedence (Ann. 6. 31-7), even running over the 
year’s limit, with the characteristic reason, ‘quo requies- 
ceret animus a domesticis malis’ (ibid. 38). 

In composing these worka, Tacitus drew partly on 
historical works now lost (of Aufidius Bassus, the Elder 
Pliny, Cluvius Rufus, Fabius Rusticus, Vipstanus Mes- 
salla), partly on public records and his own experience. 
Very rarely does he refer explicitly to conflicts between 
his sources (Hist. 3. 28; Ann. 13. 20, 14. 2); normally he 
appears to select and combine their evidence without 
acknowledgement, as if regarding controversy as unfit- 
ting to a serious work of history. His technique for the 
later books of the Histories, for which few written sources 
would be available, we must judge from the uncertain 
evidence of Pliny (Ep. 6. 16, 7. 33). 

But his view is also coloured by his own expcrience. 
Reacting against the Principate, ‘Tacitus looks back 
longingly on the ‘free’ institutions of the Republic 
Clibertatem et consulatum’, Ann. 1. 1; cf. 4. 63); the 
Principate may have benefited the provinces and secured 
peace (Ann. 1.2; Hist. 1.1), but the overwhelming power 
thus centred in one man blunted the moral sense of even 
expenenced rulers (Ann. 6. 48), and rapidly reduced the 
ruled to servility and flattery. ‘Thus the Principate 
tended towards regnum, where Tacitus found ‘fugas 
ciwum, urbium cuersiones, fratrum coniugum parentum 
neces aliaque solita regibus’ (Hast. 5. 8; cÉ. Ann. 6. 1, and 
12. 66) and even Augustus 1s damned with famt praise, or 
belauded only for contrast with his worse successors 
(c.g. Ann. 1.40;3. 5; 13. 3). Roman eurtus had stagnated 
mtoan inactive and inglorious temper, Augustus had lured 
citizens into the Principate ‘dulcedine otu’ (Ann. 1. 2); 
pax merely cloaked navia. 'l'he Emperors had neglected 
military glory: Tiberius preferred diplomacy to arms 
(Ann. 2. 64 and 4. 32); Cahgula’s campaigns were a fatce 
(Germ. 37 and Hist. 4. 15); Claudius had merely recon- 
guered Britain (Agr. 13), and Nero’s crimes had ahenated 
the soldiery (Ann. 15. 67). Domitian had been warlike, 
but in the wrong vw.. v, and Tacitus shrinks from enumesa- 
ting the Roman lives he lost (Orosius 7. 10. 4). 

Nor was the vaunted pax Augusta fruitful or pros- 
perous, at least in Rome (fst. 1. 1; Ann. 1. 10); what 
galls Tacitus ıs the lack of independence and courage 
among those who should most have shown ıt. While 
lower ranks provided shining examples of loyalty and 
heroism (Ann. 13. 44 and 15. 57), most nobles and 
senators could only cringe to a despot, ‘homines ad 
seruitutem paratos’ (Ann. 3. 65; cf. 14. 13), and though 
L. Silanus did put up a fight (Ann. 16. 9), the ‘patentia 
seruilis’ of Nero’s victims rouses Tacitus’ scornful pity 
(Ann. 16. 16). Yet he disapproves the Stoic-minded and 
their theatrical gestures: his ideal was the prudence of 
Agricola (Agr. 42) or of L. Piso (Ann. 6. 10). 

Throughout these eighty odd years, Tacitus discerns 
the wrath of the gods working, gods more eager to 
punish than to save (Hist. 1. 3; Ann. 4. 1; 16. 16). His 
task is gloomy, to record the suspicions of ‘l‘iberius, played 
upon by informers; Claudius the helpless tool of freed- 
men or wives; the vanity and vice of Nero—all resulting 
in baseless accusations and judicial murders. ‘Primum 
facinus nour principatus’ (Ann. 1. 6) 1s echoed by ‘prima 
nouo principatu mors’ (Ann. 13. 1) for the reign of Nero 
Given the opportunity of recounting victories won by 
Germanicus or Corbulo, Tacitus can expand indeed 
(Ann. 2. 18; 13. 39); otherwise he feels a painful contrast 
with republican historians—'‘nobis in arto et inglorius 
labor’ (Ann. 4. 32). Better times undeniably had come 
with Nerva (Agr. 3; Hist. 1. 1), but he fears that the past 
century, in his account, will seem a sombre period (Ann. 
4. 33). 

'To dissipate this feeling of monotony and rivet the 
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reader’s attention Tacitus marshals all his resources, 
forming a style unique and perfectly adapted to purpose. 
He keeps us continually on the alert. His vocabulary 
is large and varied: note the different phrases for dying 
or committing suicide or for ‘evening was approaching’. 
To the classical word Tacitus prefers an older, a simple 
verb to the usual compound, new forms to hackneyed. 
Echoes of poetry, subtle reminiscences of Virgil, Graec- 
isms, all make their appeal. Words are Jeft uncoupled, 
grouped in strange and striking order (‘tamen’ pushed to 
the end; Ann. 2. 57), or thrust into violent prominence. 

Though Tacitus can elaborate sentences of length and 
complexity, he prefers (like Sallust) rapidity and short- 
ness; periodic structure is deliberately abandoned. Gone 
are the temporal clauses of Livy, gone the superlatives 
of Cicero, Instead we have intensity and brevity, gained 
by skilful use of Historic Infinitives, or adjectives that 
become practically Active Past Participles (‘gnarus’, 
‘certus’, ‘dubius’), by omission of verbs, by compression, 
the eventual effect being often to question the validity of 
the original assertion or to lead the reader unawares into 
accepting the least creditable of several alternative ex- 
planations of a character’s action. So intensely personal 
is his style that he rarely quotes verbatim, save for damn- 
ing effect —a phrase revealing Tiberius’ tortured soul, a 
brutal yoke of Nero’s, a tribune’s bluntness (Ann. 6. 6, 
14. 59, 15. 67). His normal method of adaptation may be 
seen most clearly (and perhaps typically) in his version 
of a speech of Claudius in Ann. 11. 24, compared with the 
extant otipinal (ILS 212). 

Throughout shines the quality Pliny noted in Tacitus’ 
speeches, clevation. Tacitus believes in the dignity and 
moral effect of history (Ann. 3. 65). He will not chronicle 
petty events (Ann. 13. 31): his unwillingness to mention 
spades and shovels (Ann. 1.65), or a garden-cart (Ann. 11. 
42) leads to carcumlocutions recalling French tragedy, but 
he never drops into mere pomposity; he knows history 
is a great theme, to be adorned by fides and eloquentia 
worthy of it (Ann. 4. 34). ‘his consciousness informs his 
whole manner, whether m comment on nobles who 
competed at Nero’s bidding, ‘quos fato perfunctos ne 
nominatim tradam, maioribus eorum tribuendum puto’ 
(elmn. 14. 14), or sad reflection on the ‘ludibria rerum 
mortahum cunctis in negotiis’ (Ann. 3. 18). 

The style, indeed, 1s inescapable, making its effect 
sometimes by long passages, sometimes by sentences, 
sometimes by one phrase of psychological imsıght. We 
may instance Agrippina’s murder by her son (Ann. 14. 
1 9), or the rise and collapse of the Pisonian conspiracy 
(Amn. 15. 48-71); Vitellians and Vespasianists fighting 
{erociously an the heart of Rome, while onlookers applaud 
(Hist. 3. 82-3), or Germanicus’ visit to the Varian camp 
(clnn. 1. 61-2), or the terrible picture of Tiberius’ end 
(Ann. 6. 50-1). Great and fatal characters stalk across 
the stage—Tibecrius, Sejanus, the Younger Agrippina, 
Nero— and these are drawn at Jength, but Tacitus can in 
a phrase sum up person or situation: Galba, ‘ommum 
consensu capax imperi nisi imperasset’ (Hist. 1. 49); 
Vitellius, ‘principatum ci detulere qui ipsum non 
noucrant’ (Hast. 3. 86); Claudius Sanctus, pusillanimous 
leader of disgraced troops, ‘cffosso oculo dirus ore, 
ingenio debihor’ (Hist. 4. 62). 

Always the irony remains keen—‘proprium humani 
ingenu est odisse quem lueseris’ (Agr. 42), ‘acerrima 
oroximorum odia’ (Hist. 4. 70), ‘obliuione magis quam 
clementia’ (Ann. 6. 14)—or we have Nero's admiral ad- 
vising him to destroy Agrippina; and after ?—‘additurum 
Principem defunctae templum et aras et cetera ostentan- 
dae pietat? (Ann. 14. 3). 

His bias against the dynastic system is plain; yet his 
accuracy, though severely probed by modern criticism, 
can rarely be impugned. Though sometimes an unfavour- 
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able interpreter of his facts, he will not blacken even 
liberius or Nero by crediting stupid rumours about 
them (Ann. 4. 11; 16. 6). Iis picture of capital and court 
is terrible, but its general truth is incontestable. His 
gaze is focused upon Rome; when he looks further he 
approves the sturdy simplicity of north Ltaly and the 
provinces (zinn. 16. §), und can pena moving appeal tor 
the preservation of the Impne (Hist. 4. 74) Though 
mustrustful of ‘civilization’ and of its debilitating effects 
he never despairs of human nature even the Civil War 
produced examples of heroism, loyalty, and friendship 
(Haist. 1. 3), and virtue 1s not confined to past apes (lun. 
3- 55). Napoleon called Tactus a ‘traducer of huniumity’. 
from one who spent his powers m anmhilatung humanity 
this verdict 1s interesting, but simply untrue. In mde- 
pendent selection and judgement, in cssenual truth, in 
the dramatic power and nobility of an enthralling style, 
"Facitus claims his place among the greatest historians. 

Yet his survival hangs upon a slender thread. Ile 
was little read in succeeding centuries; later, Orosius 
(y.v.) and Sidonius (q v.) appear to know tim, and 
Jordanes paraphrases a passage from the alericola. Then 
darkness falls, though in the ninth century monks at 
Fulda apparently possessed the carly nnal, and the 
Germania, Even now we are dependent upon one manu- 
script (discovered about 1510) for Annals 1—6, and upon 
one manuscript (the Second Medicean, discovered about 
1430) tor Annals 11-16 and Huistorntes 1-5; though the 
independence of Leidensis B.P.L. 16n has been argued 
by Mendell and exploited, with questionable success, 1n 
Koestermann’s recent Teubner texts. See also LITERARY 
CRITICISM, LATIN, 5. 


Lirk AND Works. G Boissier, Tucrfe® (1926), C  Marchesi, 
Tacito (1924), P. Wuwileume:, Jaate, Chomme et l'œuvre (1949); 
C. W. Mendell, Tacitus, the man and ins work (1957  patucularly on 
the MSS ), Syme, Vactfus, © Paratore, Tuato (1902), Wight Duti, 
A History of Rome in the Silver Age" (1964), 447 tE, PW Suppl. 
XL, 373 A. 

Trevis O.C.T. (C D. Fisher; II Furneaux); Teubner (Ialm- 
Andriesen- Koestermann) 

COMMINIARILS. Annals, Furneeux--I'elham Fisher (1896-1907); 
Draeger -Heraeus- Becher; Nipperdey Andresen; E Koestermann 
(1yg63— ) Hist., W A. Spooner (1891), Wolft-Andresen (1914-26); 
Goclzer (1920), Heraeus’ (1929), Heubner(1y63- ) Agr. and Germ., 

H. Sleeman (1014); Agr., Ogilvie: Richmond (19607); Germ., 

N. Recb (1930); Robinson (1945), J- © C Anderson (1938); Much- 
Kienast (1959). Dial., W. Peterson (1893), A. Crudenimin? (1914). 
"TRANSLATIONS. Ann., G.C Ramsay (1904), Goelzer (Budé, 1923- 
), J Jackson (Loeb, 1931); M. Graut (Penguin, 19560) Hist.. W H. 
ear (1912), Ramsay (1915), C.H Moore (Loeb, 1925-41), Goelzer 
(Budé, 1921), K Wellesley (Penguin, 19604). Minor Works, W H. 
k yfe (1908); W. Peterson -M Hutton (Locb, 1914) Agr. and Germ., 
H Mattingly (Fenguin, 1948); Agr., E de St. Dems (Rude, 1942), 
Germ., J. Perret (Budé, 1949) Dial., Goelzer Hornecque (Rudé, 
1947). 

$ YLE, DICHON, AND 'TaHouGir Besides works listed above, see: 
E. Courbaud, Les Procedes d'art de T. dans les ‘Histotres’ (1918); 
N. Eriksson, Studien zu den Annalen des T. (1944); A. Draeger, 
Über Syntax und Stil des T. (1882), E Lotstedt, Syntactica (1933), 
E, Fraenkel, Neue Jahrb. 1942, 218 A., B Walker, Annals of Tacitus? 
(1960), C Questa, Studi sulle fonti degh Annales? (1903), 

LEXICON. A. Gerber and A Greet, Leron A 

M. P.C., G B.T. 


TACITUS (2), Marcus Craunius (PW 361), was chosen 
by the Senate to succeed Aurelian in Nov, A.D. 275, being 
then an elderly senator. He marched east and ganed a 
victory over the Goths who had broken into Pontus, but 
succumbed to murder, or the threat of ıt, from his own 
troops at Tyana (c. June 276). l 
Tacitus certainly favoured the Senate, but he did not 
effectively restore its authority or give back to it the 
commands in the army. It was only the hopeful fancy 
of later historians that painted his reign as a late summer 
of constitutional government under the Senate. 
II. M.; B. H. W. 


TAENARUM (Tatvapov, more rarely Taivapos), (1) The 


central peninsula of south Peloponnesus and tts terminal 
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cape, near which stood a Temple of Poseidon of which 
scanty traces remain. Through a cave near by Heracles 
traditionally dragged up Cerberus from Ilades. The 
sanctuary enjoyed a right of asylum (cf. Thuc. 1. 133), 
and private slaves were manumitted there, before an 
ephor (IG v. 1. 1228 ff.). In the later fourth century the 
district was an important headquarters for mercenaries. 
Iron was mined near the cape. 

(2) A city on the west coast of the above peninsula, 
later a member of the Eleutherolaconian League (see 
LACONIA), alternatively known as Caenepolis. 

A.M. W.; W. G.F. 


TAGES, an important figure of Etruscan mythology, 
childlike in appearance but of divine wisdom. Tages was 
unearthed by a peasant in the fields near ‘l'arquini and 
revealed the Etruscan discipline (libri Tagetict) to the 
twelve lucumones of Etruria. See also TARCHON, 

Cf. A. S. Pease on Cic. Div. 2. 50; S. Weinstock, PBSR 1950, 44; 
A. Pigamol, Bull. Soc. Antigu. de France 1950, 1, 32, R. Herbig, 


Chantes E. Langlotz (1957); J. Préaux, Latomus 1y62, 379. 
G. M. A. H. 


TAGOS (rayés), the official title borne by the chief 
magistrate of Thessaly. When a tagos was in office, he was 
the military and civil leader of the Thessaltans and their 
pertorkoi; but ıt was not unusual for the tageia to be left 
vacant for some years, and during these periods there 
was no central organization for the whole country. Al- 
though a tagos was most commonly appointed to deal 
with some emergency involving all Thessaly, the office 
wus not a temporary onc; once elected, a tagos retaincd 
his powers indefinitely. ‘The term tagos is not used by 
historians except Xenophon, but the principal leaders, 
such as Thorax the Aleuad who negotiated the submission 
to Xerxes, certainly held the tageia. Jason (q.v. 2) revived 
the office in 374 R.C. to legalize his control of ‘Thessaly, 
but Alexander (5), who claimed the tageia, cannot have 
heen legitimately elected. When a new Thessahian Con- 
{ederacy was formed under Theban influence (c. 369), 
the federal tagera ceased to exist, and the principal magis- 
trate was an dpywv. A municipal tageia, as 1s attested by 
inscriptions, survived until Roman times. 

E. Meyer, Theopomps Hellentka (1909), 218 ff.; F. Gschnitzer, 


Anzeiger fur die Altertumswessenschaft 1954, 191; j. A. O Larsen, 
CPhil 1960, 238 fl. 11. D. W. 


TALOS (TddAws, Tados), perhaps originally a god (taAds 
is the Sun and Talaios a Cretan title of Zeus, Hesych. 
s.vv.), but in mythology the guardian of Crete (originally 
of Europa, Ap. Rhod., infra). He is generally said to 
have been made of bronze by I Tephaestus, but animated ; 
for other accounts see Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Ile kept 
strangers off by throwing stones (Ap. Rhod.), or burned 
them (Simonides in schol. Pl. Resp. 337 8), or heated 
himself red-hot and then clasped them 1n his arms (Eus- 
tathius on Homer, 1893. 6). His vital fluid was kept in 
by a membrane 1n his foot; Medea (q.v.) cast him into 
a magic sleep and cut the membrane, thus killing him. 


Sce Ap. Rhod. Argon 4. 1638 H., the most circumstantial account, 
and Cook, Zeus i. 719 fi. H.J.R 


TALTHYBIUS, Agamemnon’s herald (liad 1. 320). 
For some reason his name remains familiar ın later 
writings, while his comrade Eurvbates (ibid.) is forgotten. 
Jle was the eponym of a herald-clan at Sparta, the Tal- 
thybiadae (see Idt. 7. 134. 1). 


TAMIAI (rapiat) means ‘treasurers’. In Athens the most 
important officials with this title were the tama: of 
Athena. They were ten in number, appointed annually 
by lot, one from each of the ten phyla (q.v.). According 
to a law attributed to Solon(q.v.) only pentakosiomedimnot 
(q.v.) were eligible, but by the fourth century B.C. this 
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rule was no longer enforced. Their year of office began 
and ended at the time of the Panathenaea (q.v.). They 
had charge of the money and treasures-of Athena Polias, 
Athena Nike, and Ilermes, on the acropolis. They kept 
the money ın a building called the opisthodomos (the loca- 
tion of which ıs doubtful), and they received and made 
payments in accordance with the decisions of the people. 
They paid out money not only for religious purposes, 
but also for military use (especially during the Pelopon- 
nesian War) and to defray other secular expenses. Many 
of their records are preserved on stone, and are an impor- 
tant source of information about Athenian finance. 

In 434 B.C. a similar board of ten tamiai of ‘the other 
gods’ was instituted to take charge of moncy and treasures 
belonging to other Attic shrines, which were now brought 
together into a single fund. It also was kept ın the 
opisthodomos, but separately from the moncy of Athena. 
In 406/5 the two boards were replaced by a single board 
of ten tamiai of ‘Athena and the other gods’. ‘The two 
separate boards were re-established by 385, but by 341 
they were again replaced by a single board. 

After the abolition of the Rolakretat (q.v.) and the 
hellenotamiat (q.v.) other tamiaı were instituted to take 
charge of various funds: the tamtas of the assembly 
(rapins roô djuov), the tamias of the board for the con- 
struction of triremes, the tamas of the mulitary fund, and 
so on. 


Inscriptions; Arist. Ath. Pol 
Treasurers of Athena (1932). 


47. 1. W. S} Ferguson, The 

D. M. M 
TANAGRA, the chief town of east Badeotia, with a 
territory extending to the sea, was more ¢lusely bound 
with Attica, with which it had casy connexions, than 
was the rest of Bocotua (cf. TIdt. 5. 57). It:was an carly 
rival to Thebes; after the Persian Wars it probably stood 
at the head of the Bocotuan Confederacy (lead, Aistorm 
Numorun?, 348). In 457 the Athenians were defeated 
here by the Spartans and their allies, and the battles of 
Oenophyta and Delum were also tought in this district. 
In the fourth centu. y Tanagra declined im importance, 
contributing only one boeotarch to the Confederacy, but 
it flourished in Hellenistic and Roman times (Strabo 
403). It 1s now best known for the Jively little JHellen- 
istic terracotta figures, women and groups: from daily 
hfe, found in its graves. It was the birthplace of the 
poctess Cormna. ‘he walls are preserved, but little else. 
See also FEDERAL STATES, § 3. 


Paus g 20, and Frazer, ad loc.; P-K, GL1 n sr4f. T.J. D. 
TANAYJS, the river Don, and a city at its estuary. ‘The 
river was usually regarded as the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. A trade route to Central Asia, by 
which Ural gold came to the Black Sea, and Greck 
textiles were carried as far as Mongolia, probably fol- 
Jowed the Tanais valley. But the Greeks knew httle of 
the river: it was at first confused with the Phasis, and 
Aristotle and Alexander mistook it for a branch of the 
Jaxartes (q.v.). 

Greek goods were passing up the Don by c. 600 a.c. 
but the city of Tanuis was probably founded by Panti- 
capaeum c. 500 B.C. (to judge by the fairly rich finds 
beginning at that date). In the first century A.D. it was 
rebuilt higher up the river, near modern Rostov, but it 
lost 1ts former prosperity. 


E. 11. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913), s66 ff. M.C.; J. 8 
TANAQULDL, a woman of noble family of Tarquinii, 
may well be a historical character (cf. Etruscan @anyvil, 
etc.). According to the Roman story she married 
Tarquinius Priscus, son of the Corinthian Demaratus 
who had settled in Tarquinii and married an Etruscan 
wife. Spurred on by her forceful character, Tarquinius 
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migrated to Rome where he gained the throne. After his 
murder by the sons of Ancus Marcius, her bold action 
secured the succession for her son-in-law Servius Tullius. 
Another tradition named Tarqum’s wife Gaia Caecilia: 
Pliny (JIN 8.194) took this to be an alternative (Romun) 
name of ‘Tanaquil. He adds that her distaff was preserved 
in the temple of Sancus, and the robe she made for T'ullius 
in that of Fortuna. In his classıc Dre Sage von Tanaquil 
(1870) J. Bachofen argued, unacceptably, for matriarchy 
(Mutterrecht) in Etruscan society. H H.S. 


TANTALUS (Tavrtados), in mythology, king of Sipylos 
and the neighbourhood m Lydia, son of Zeus and Pluto 
(Hovra), Hyg. Fab. 82. 1; the name is variously cor- 
rupted ın sundry authors (see Scheuer in Roscher’s 
Lexikon v. 75. 25 ff. If Pluto was a minor being of the 
samc kind as Plutus (q.v.), this would seem one of the 
numerous vanunts of a union of the sky-father with 
the carth-mother. It is natural, therctore, that their child 
should be proverbially wealthy (TartdAov rdAarta, 
Anacreon in Photius, s.v., is an older equivalent of ‘the 
riches of Crocsus’) and king of a fertile district. [e is the 
ancestor of the Pelopidae (see prLops), the line being 


Tantalus 
Pelops 
Atreus Thyestes 
Agamemnon Menelaus Aegwthus (Pelopia) 
| 
Orester Hermione Engone (Acgisthus) 


and also father of Niobe (q.v.). His chief legends deal 
with his crime and its punishment. Ior one form of the 
former see PELOPS; there ure various others, one of the 
best known being that he stole the food of the gods, to 
whose society he had been adnutted, and gave it to 
mortals (Pind. Ol. 1. Go ff.). All agree that in some way 
he abused the privileges which he had been granted. 
But he was momortal (Pind. ibid.), having eaten divine 
food, and so his penalty must be everlasting, for he could 
not be killed. In Homer (Od. 11. 583 ff.) and in most 
authors (it became almost proverbial for ‘tantalizing’ in 
our sense, see Plato, Prt. 315 e) he is hungry and thirsty; 
he stands in water up to his chin, with fruit-laden trees 
over his head, but when he trics to drink, the watcr 
disappears, and if he reaches for the fruit, the wind blows 
it away. Pindar (ibid. 57 R.) says a great stone is hung 
over his head, always threeteniny to fall, so that the 
penalty is everlasting fear. Euripides (Or. 4 ff.) follows 
this version, putting Tuntalus in the air, not, as usual, in 
Tartarus, H. J. R. 


TANUSIUS (PW 2) GEMINUS, historian of the Tate 
Republic, used by Plutarch (Caes. 22. 3) and by Suctonius 
(Iul. 9. 2). Seneca speaks of his Annals as ‘ponderosi' (Ep. 
93. 11), where ‘quid vocentur’ probably means that 
Catullus’ description of Volusius’ histories (36. 1) was 
applied in jest to Tanusius. 

R. Syme, Sallust (1964), Yô. C. J.F. 
TAPROBANE (also Palaesimundu ; later Salice and 
Sielediba), Ceylon. First described by Onesicritus and 
Megasthenes (c. 325-300 B.C.) as an island south of India, 
l was believed by many to be a large land-mass projecting 
towards Africa (Strabo 15. 690-1; Pertpl. M. Rubr. 61). 
It was rediscovered by accident, probably late in the 
reign of Augustus who died in a.D. 14 (Pliny, HN 6. 
81 ff.; D. Meredith in JRS 1953, 38; R. E. M. Wheeler, 
Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers (1955), 150, 155 f., 
162, 165, 168, 172, 175); Ceylonese envoys visited Rome, 
and Greck traders henceforth frequented the island. 
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Yet Ptolemy (Geog. 7. 4. 1 ff.), while giving considerable 
detail and the correct shape, made it fourteen times too 
large. Many Roman coins, dating trom the third century 
have been found im Ceylon, though western trade Was 
now conducted intermediately through the Axumiıtes. 


Warmington, Indian Commerce, es uí; 


x i ; H. Codmnut 
Ceylon Coins (1924), Stall, Journ. R. Asatu Soc., Ceylon Branch Sh 


TARCHON, founder of Tarquinii and, according to 
some authorities, of the Etruscan dodecapolis. 'Tarchon 
is the son (or brother) ot Tyrrhenus, the Jegendary 
leader of the Etruscans on thei migration from Lydia 
(Strabo 5. 219), and an ally of Evander (Verg. Aen. 8. 506), 
He 1s shown on an Etruscan nurror in Florence, watch- 
ing ‘Tarchies (Tages?) examming a hver for omens (M. 
Pallottino, Etruscolagza’ (1963), pl. xxvu). G.M A.H. 


TARENTUM (Tupas, modern Taranto), in the ‘instep’ 
of the boot-shaped coastline of south Italy, hes on a 
promontory (now aruficially made an island) between 
a udal lagoon and a larger bay sheltered by protecting 
islets, and has a fertile agricultural hinterland. It was 
founded (traditional date 706 b.c.) by the Parthene, 
Spartans supposedly the product of hamons between 
Spartan women and Helots; the vikistes was Phalanthus, 
Pottery from Mycenaean date onwards suggests that the 
site had long been in continuous native occupation before 
the Greeks established themselves. Tarentine cults and 
archaic art emphasize the city's Spartan affinities. 

Aristocratically governed m the archaic period, Taren- 
tum became a democracy c. 475 T.C., perhaps as a reper- 
cussion of a heavy defeat at the hands of the Messapn, 
who had long been hostile neighbours, “The decline of 
Croton after c. 450 left it as the leading Greek city in 
south Italy. In 433/2 it founded a colony at Heraclea 
(q.v. 1), which became the headquarters of a league of 
Italiot Greeks. Under the administration of the philo- 
sopher Archytas (q.v.) Tarentum reached its zenith m 
the fourth century. It had a great tradition of artistic and 
industrial activity, evidenced especially by the sixth- 
century krater of Vix, by the jewellery and coinage of 
the fourth and third centuries, and terracotta products 
throughout the period. Comage distribution bears wit- 
ness to considerable trade in the north Adriatic area. 

However, the Tarentines had difficulty in mamtaming 

themselves against pressure from the Italian tribes of the 
interior, and came to depend on the support of forcign 
mercenary leaders. King Archidamus li of Sparta was 
defeated by the Lucamans (338); Alexander I of Epirus 
defeated the Lucanians but quarrelled with his employers 
(334); Cleonyrmus of Sparta both quarrelled and was de- 
feated (303). Finally, Pyrrhus (q.v.) of Epirus, at first suc- 
cess{ul, ultimately abandoned T'arentum to the Romans. 
The Tarentines, concerned at the Romans’ southward 
advance, had pledged them by treaty (334 b.c.?) not 
to send warships into the Tarentine gulf. In 282 the 
Romans assumed a protectorate over Thuru and empha- 
sized the fact by the dispatch of a fleet; the Tarentines 
forced on a war, relying on Pyrrhus’ help. But despite 
carly victories over Rome Pyrrhus went campaigning in 
Sicily and, on his return, was defeated by the Romans. 
He withdrew from Italy ın 275 and his garrison left 
Tarentum three years later. Roman terms of surrender 
and alliance were generous, and ‘Tarentum like the other 
Greek cities enjoyed greater security henceforward. 
Livius (q.v. 1) Andronicus, a Tarenume war captive, 
was a major figure of early Roman literature. 

In 213 Hannibal took the city by treachery. Recaptured 
in 20y, it was thoroughly plundered by the Romans. This 
disaster, and the foundation of a Latin colony at Brundi- 
sium (q.v.), led to its decline. Attempts by C. Gracchus 
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and Nero to revive it with Italian settlers largely trans- 
formed it into a purely Italian town. In 37 B.C. Antony 
and Octavian renewed the Second ‘I'riumvirate at 
Tarentum; but thereafter little is heard of it. Horace 
mentions it (Carm. 3. 5. 53-6) as a quict country retreat 
suitable for a tired business man. 


Bérard, Bibl. topogr 104 ff.; P. Wuilleumier, Tarente, des origines 
d la conquête romaine (1949); Dunbabin, Western Greeks: H. Klum- 
bach, Jurentiner Grabkunst (1933). M. C.; A.G. W. 


TARIUS (PW 3) RUFUS, Lucius, of very humble 
origin, perhaps from Picenum, served as an officer in 
Octavian’s flect at Actium, as proconsul of Cyprus, and 
(c. 27 B.C.) as a commander in the Balkans. Augustus 
rewarded him with the suffect consulship (16) and with 
gifts totalling ten million sesterces which he invested in 
land in Picenum. He was curator aquarum from A.D. 23 
to 24, when he probably died. His clemency to his only 
son, who tried to murder hum, 1s noted by Seneca (Clem. 
1. 15). 

Syme, Rom. Rev.. see index. T. J. C. 
TARPEIA, a legendary figure of early Rome. Daughter 
of the commander of the Capıtol when ıt was attacked by 
the Sabines, she betrayed the citadel in return for a 
promise of what the Sabines had on their arms, but in 
place of their golden armlets (armıllue) they rewarded her 
by hurling their shields on her. The legend took various 
forms (e.g. love for the enemy gencral replaced love of 
gold as her motive). Jt explained the name of the 
Tarpeian Rock (q.v.), the name being Etruscan (cf. 
Tarquinius, etc.). 

Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 74 f. 


TARPEIAN ROCK. The site of this farnous cliff 
(rupes), whence murderers and traitors were thrown, 18 
located by Dionysius (7. 35. 4; 8. 78. 5) as overhanging 
the Roman forum, while Varro (Ling. 5. 41) and others, 
equating saxum Tarperum with rupes, place it close to the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Lucan (3. 154) connects 
it with the temple of Saturn, This leads to the conclusion 
that the cliff was at the south-west corner of the Capitol. 


H Jordan, Topographie der Studt Rum (1871), i. 2. 127 tf.; Nasb, 
Put. Dict. Rome u. 409 fi. I. A.R. 


TARQUINII (Etr. Tary(u)na-; modern Tarquinia, 
formerly Corneto), the chief of the twelve cities of 
Etruria and the reputed home of two of the kings of early 
Rome, Tarquinius Priscus and Superbus (qq.v.; and see 
TARCHON), stood on a high plateau about 60 miles from 
Rome and 5 miles from the sea. The greatest glory of 
Tarquinii is the series of painted chamber tombs which 
starts in the mid-sixth century b.c. The wealth of material 
found in the extensive necropolcis has made them basic 
to the study of the Villanovan and successive pcriods in 
southern Etruria. Tarquinii has produced the earliest 
orientalizing tomb in Etruria, containing a vase with the 
cartouche of the Egyptian Pharaoh Bocchoris (reigned c. 
718-712 B.C.) associated with local imitations of Proto- 
corinthian (see ISCHIA, VILLANOVANS). As at Veil and 
probably Capena (qq.v.), the city walls, about 5 miles in 
circuit, may well reflect the mid-fourth-century hostility 
between Tarquinii and Rome. The chief surviving monu- 
ment in the city is a fourth-century temple, the so-called 
Ara della Regina. In 1948 fragments of some late (Latin) 
inscriptions were published. These Elogia Tarquiniensia 
commemorate the carecrs and exploits of earlier famous 
citizens and thus reflect local Etruscan history. 


M. Pallottino, Mon. Ant. 1947; id. La Peinture étrusque (1952); 
P. Romanelli, Tarquinia (Rome, 1951); 1d. Not. Scav. 1948, 193 ff. ; 
C. M. Lenci, Nuove testimomanze dell'arte e della crutita etrusca 
(1960), 64 ff.; M. Moretti, Nuovi monuments della futtura etrusca 
Milan, 1966); G. A. Mansuelli, Ré. Arch. 1967, 41 ff.; Scullard, 
‘tr. Cities, 84 ff; H. Hencken, Targuina, Villunovans and Early 


It. H. S. 
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Etruscans 1, TI (Amer. Soc. Prehistoric Research, 1968), Tarquinia 
and Etruscan Or-gins (1968). For the elogia see P. omanelh, Not. 
Scav. 1948, 260 ft., J. Heurgon, Mel. Ecole fr. Rome 1951, 119 tl., 
M. Pallotuno, Stud, Etr. xxi (1950-1), 147 t. D. W. R. R. 


TARQUINIUS (1) PRISCUS according to tradition 
was the fitth king of Rome (616-579 B.C.) and the son of 
Demaratus ot Corinth, who 1s said to have migrated to 
"Tarquiniu in Etruria. Archaeological discoveries confirm 
both that in the era of the Tarquins Rome was under 
Etruscan sway and that cultural and trade relations be- 
tween Etruria and Greece (chiefly Corinth) were then 
very active. The Tarquins, however, appear to have 
closer connexions with Caere than with ‘l'arquinii (the 
latter link being due perhaps to homophony). The 
Tarquins are indisputably historical figures, though no 
clear differentiation and distribution of exploits between 
the two Tarquin kings Priscus and Superbus (q.v.) may 
have existed before the later annalistic tradition and 
manipulation developed, and though some stories of 
Priscus, e.g. about Tanaquil (q.v.), are probably late 
inventions. His Etruscan origins, apart from archacology, 
ure also indirectly proved by the story of Mustarna (q.v.) 
and confirmed by the Roman belief that Tarquin 
brought to Rome Etruscan custotns, cults, and crattsmen. 
"I'he foundation of the temple of the Caprtoline ‘Triad 
and other public works are attmbuted to ‘Tarquin, and 
undoubtedly this bwiding activity (e.g. the Circus 
Maximus, und draining the Forum) belongs to the period 
when he ıs said to have been king. His wars against 
neighbouring States also are probably historical, but they 
betray so much similarity with those fought by Tarqui- 
nius Superbus as to suggest that Priscus and Superbus are 
merely names attributed mdiscriminately to members of 
the same Etruscan dynasty. Priscus is also said to have 
enlarged the Senate. He 1s said to have been murdered 
at the instigation of the sons of Ancus Marcius (q.v. 1), 
but they failed to secure the throne because Tanaquil 
helped Servius ‘Tullius to power. ‘Tarquin's two sons, 
Lucius and Aruns, are said later to have married daughters 
ot Servius Tullius oee TULLIA 1), While of his daughters 
one married Servius ‘Tullius, the other M. Brutus and 
thus became the mother of L. Brutus (q.v. 1). 

A. Dlakeway, "Demaratuys’, YRS 1945, 129 ff.; G Pasguah, Terze 
pagine stravagunti (1942), 1 fl. (against him A Alloldi, arly Rome 
ard the Latins, 1964, 318 {F.), Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1s, 145 M For 
a summary ot Gycrstad's controversial views on the lower dating of the 
"Sarquins (c. §30/525-c. 500 tor Priscus) see E. Gjerstad, Legends 
and Facts of Karly Roman History (Lund, 1962), esp. 50 fi “hey are 


rejected by A omigiano, JRS 196), 108 H., M. Pallottino, Stud. 
Etr. 1903, esp. 1y tE P. T. 


TARQUINIUS (2) SUPERBUS. The historicity of 
the last king of Rome (traditionally 534-510 B.C.) 1s prob- 
ably proved by the tradition of his capture of Latın 
towns, of his dedication of the temple of Capitoline 
Jupiter, and of the treaty between Rome and Gabn 
ascribed to him, which survived in the temple of Semo 
Sancus till the tume of Augustus (the forgery of such a 
document would be unintelligible). But, as the name 
‘Superbus’ would not appear in its text (nor for that 
matter in any text), tradition proves only that a king 
Tarquinius existed, thereby supporting the surmise that 
the two Tarquins are merely names of members of the 
same dynasty. The records of the Tarquinian sovereignty 
were later embellished by borrowings from Greek history, 
both to find similarities between Greece and Rome, and 
in order to justify the surname of Superbus and to cx- 
plain the fall of the monarchy. Popular legends or folk- 
tales or epic poems were combined with tales of probable 
or indisputable Greek origin, such as Tarquinius’ con- 
spiracy against Servius Tullius and the decapitation of 
the tallest poppies at Gabii. 

For the story of his accession see TULLIA 1, for that of 
his fall see LUCRETIA, BRUTUS 1. After his expulsion from 
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Rome Tarquin is said to have fled to Caere, and to have 
persuaded Veii and ‘Tarquinii to attack Rome. After their 
defeat at Silva Arsia, he appealed to Porsenna (q.v.) of 
Clusium to attack Rome. Next he took refuge with his 
son-in-law Mamilius Octavius of Tusculum who led the 
Latins against Rome at the battle of Lake Rewillus. 
Finally, Tarquin escaped to Aristodemus (q.v. 2) of 
Cumae, where he died. ‘The general pattern of these 
events may well be historical, but the part in them that 
legend assigns to 'Tarquin 18 much more doubtful. 


Ogilvie, Comm, Livy 1-5, 194 fl. See also TAKQUINIUS (1) on 
Gyerstad’s improbabile lowe: dating (he would put Superbus’ fall i 
450). P. T. 


TARQUINIUS (3) COLLATINUS, Lucius, was tradi- 
tionally the husband ot Lucretia (q.v.). When her story 
was connected with the fall of the monarchy, Collatinus 
was regarded as a founder of the Republic, and one of 
the first consuls (509 B.c.). “he legend of his consulship 
also served to harmonize the double tradition about the 
dedication of the temple of the Capitoline ‘Triad, which 
was associated both with a Tarquin and with the begin- 
ning of the Republic: a consul Tarquinius replaced his 
royal namesake. It equally served ın the post-Sullan age 
to supply evidence for and against the right of the people 
to abrogate a consul’s imperium, while the story of 
Collatinus’ self-imposed exile as a relative of the ‘T'arquins 
is probably a borrowing from the story of Athenian 
ostracism. 


Omlvic, Comm. Livy 1-5, 232, 238 fi. P. T. 


TARQUITIUS (PW 7) PRISCUS is known to us only 
from a few scattered references. He is mentioned by 
Phny (HN 1 m his hsts of authorities for books 2 and 11,) 
as one of his sources for ‘Etruscan lore’, Etrusca disetplina 
(see RFLIGION, F'TRUSCAN), though it is not certain that 
Pliny had direct access to his writings. Macrobius (Sat. 
3. 7. 2) quotes from a book of his, Ostentartum, a trans- 
lation of an Etruscan work on prognostication, and from 
his Prognostication from Trees, ‘The literary evidence, 
supported by JLS 2924, seems to indicate that he was an 
important intermediary for the transmission of Etruscan 
prognostic learning and ritual to the Romans. Probably 
he lived about a century earher than the Tarquitius 
Priscus of Tac. Ann. 12. 59 and 14. 46, who may have 
been the dedicator of ILS 2924. 


J. Heurgon, Latomus 1954, 402 fT. A. L. P.; A. M. D. 


TARRACINA, (modern Terracina), formerly Volscian 
Anxur, on the west coast of Italy 65 miles south of Rome. 
Rome made it a Citizen Colony (329 B.c.). Tarracina was 
the southern terminus of the Pomptine Marshes canal 
and an important station on the Via Appia (q.v.). Its 
spectacular ancient remains include the temple of Jupiter 
on the acropolis. 


G Lugh, Forma Itahae, Regio 1i 1 (Rome, 1926): O A, W. and 
M S Dike, Greece and Rome 3961, 172 1l., G. Lugh, La tecnica 
edilizia romana(1Q57), 144 fl. E.T.S. 


TARRACO (modern Tarragona), on the north-east 
coast of Spain, was placed on or near the Iberian Cese 
(Kioaa, Cissis), city of the tribe Cessetani. In 218 B.C. ıt 
was the base of P. and Cn. Scipio, who fortified it (Pliny, 
HN 4. 21). The earliest stronghold and the largest mint 
of republican Spain, it became Colonia Julia (? Victrix) 
2d riumphalis under Caesar. Within the Scipionic walls 
it was virtually rebuilt by Augustus, to whom it dedicated 
an altar and, on his death, a temple—the first provincial 
institution of the emperor-cult. Under him it had super- 
seded Carthago Nova as the chief city of the province, 
now called Hispania Tarraconensis; it was the governor’s 
winter residence and the centre of the provincial con- 
cilium. It was sacked by the Franks in A.D. 264; although 
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Ausonius poetically praised its-citadc], excavations show 
it still in ruins in the fifth century, and the primacy had 
passed to Barcino (q.v.). Its Roman remains include a 
large stretch of the walls and of the preat ‘Devil’s Bridge’ 
aqueduct, the so-called ‘tomb of the Scipios’ (cf. Madr. 
Mitteil. 1966, 162 ff.), and a big cemetery (partly Christ- 
ian); the plan of the Augustan citadel, renuniscent of 
central Rome, can still be traced. 

S. M. de Navascudz, Tarragona (929); A Fick, Arch. Anz, 


1933; J- S. Vilaro, Rivista di archeologia cristrana 1y on wall 
J.S. Vilaro, Archivo Espanal di Arqueologia 1949, 221 a ” MÈ iL 


TARSUS. Though Tarsus later claimed "Triptolemus, 
Perseus, or Heracles as its founder, it was probably a 
native Cilician town. I]t was the capital of the Cihcan 
kings and of the Persian satraps, but the Greek coms which 
it issued during the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. show 
that ıt was early hellenized and autonomous. Jt was re- 
named ‘Antiochonthe Cydnus’ by Seleucus Ior Antiochus 
I and issued municipal coins under this name from 
Antiochus IV’s reign; on sts later autonomous coins it 
used its old name. Annexed by Pompey in 66, it was 
granted freedom and immunity by Antony; it was the 
capital of the province of Cilicia trom c. A.D. 72. Its con- 
stitution was timocratic, a fee of 500 drachinas being 
charged for admission to citizen mghts. This disfran- 
chised the mass of the population, the workers in the 
linen industry, on which the city’s prosperity was based. 
During the first century B.C. Tarsus was the scat of a 
celebrated philosophical school and the birthplace of St. 
Paul. It retains sts ancient name unchanged. A. H. M. J. 


TARTESSUS, a region of south Spain, round the 
middle and lower Baetis (Guadalquivir). The name was 
also given to the river and to a town at its mouth. Prob- 
ably visited by the Minoans, it was temporarily occupied 
by the Phoenicians. About 650 n.c. the Samian Colaeus 
was driven there; c. 600 Phocaeans came, making {riends 
with the Tartessian ruler. The trade of Tartessus with 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians and (in tin) with Brittany 
and south-west Britain made ıt proverbially wealthy. 
About 500 the town was probably destroyed by the Car- 
thaginians. Geographic writers confused it with Gudes. 
Luter poets used ‘Turtessus of all Spain or all west 
Europe. 'Tartessus was probably the biblical Tarshish. 


Hdr. 1. 163, 4. 152, 196; Strabo 3 148-51; Mela 1. 2.6; Avienus, 
Ora Maritima 224 tf A. Schulten, Tartessos (1922), and in PW, s.v ; 
‘Thomson, Hist. Anc. Geog. 29, 53 f., J. M. Blazquez, Tartessas 
(Salamanca, 1968). E. II. W 


TASCIOVANUS, king of the British Catuvellauni (c. 
20 f.C.-A.D. 5) and father of Cunobelinus, was perhaps 
the grandson of Cassivellaunus (qq.v.). His mint was at 
Verulam, where the Prae Wood site was no doubt his 
capital. Some of his comms were among the earhest in 
Britain to imitate classical designs, though his policy was 
not philo-Romuan. 

D. F. Allen, Archaeologia 1944; C E. Stevens in W. F. Grimes 


(ed.), Aspects af Archaeology in Bruun (1951), 332tl; Frere, 
Brilanma, ch. 1. S5. $. F, 


TATIUS, Titus, traditionally a Sabine king, who after 
the Romans had carricd off the Sabine women 1s said to 
have captured the Capitol through the treason of Tarpeia 
(q.v.); after the women had effected a reconciliation, 
Tatius and Romulus ruled jointly over the two peoples. 
Tatius may have been a king of Rome, as there is evidence 
that he enlarged the city and established several cults 
(Varro, Ling. 5. 74). The suggestions that he was merely 
the eponym of the Roman tribe Titics, or that his con- 
nexion with Romulus was invented as a precedent for 
collegiate magistracy are equally uncertain. 


Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 72, 81. P. T. 


TAURISCUS 


TAURISCUS (1), an anomalist grammarian, pupil of 
Crates (q.v. 3) of Mallos, first used tpomus (trope) as 
contrasted with «uprodegia: cf. Sext. Emp. Math. 1. 248 f. 


TAURISCUS (2) (tst c. B.c.), sculptor, son of Artemi- 
dorus, of 'l'ralles. Works(owned by Asinius Pollio): 1. Her- 
merotes, probably a pair of herms (q.v.) with bodies and 
heads of Erotes. 2 (with his brother, Apollonius). Marble 
group from Rhodes of Zethus, Amphion, Dirce, and the 
bull, inspired by a painting and by earlier sculpture. "The 
Farnese bull from the baths of Caracalla (Winter, KB 
357- I) is a copy with the added figure of Antiope, etc. 

Iheber, Sculpt. Hellenist. Age, 133 tt. T. B. L. W. 


TAUROMENIUM (Tavpopéviov, modern Taormina), 
in eastem Sicily above Naxos (q.v.), was established in 
396 B.C. by the Carthaginian Himilco (q.v. 2), who 
planted there on the site of a small existing settlement 
the Siccls to whom Dionysius | (q.v.) had given the site 
of Naxos. Dionysius captured it and refounded it as a 
Greek city (392). In 35% Andromachus, father of the 
historian ‘Timaeus (q.v. 2), gathered the Naxian refugees 
there and became tyrant. The ‘l'auromenites gave prompt 
support to ‘l‘imoleon (q.v.) and Pyrrhus (q.v.) in 344 and 
278; c. 316 Tauromenium passed under the control of 
Agathocles (q.v.) and under that of a local tyrant Tyn- 
darion c. 285. Under Hieron II (q.v-.) it again formed part 
of the Syracusan dominions, but at his death ıt submitted 
to Rome, becoming a crvttas foederata. Seized by the 
rebels m the first Servile War it was recaptured with 
difhculty by Rutilius Lupus (132). In 36 Sex. Pompcius 
(q.v. 6) inflicted a near-latal reverse on Octavian there. 
Becoming an Augustan coloma Tauromenium flourished 
in the imperial period. 


Bérard, Bibl. tapogr. 111 f, G. 
19 4l. 


TAURUS MONS, propcrly the mostly well-wooded 
heights (average 7,000 feet) beginning in south-west 
Asia Minor, and continuing along the Lycian coast and 
through Pisidia and Isaurta to the borders of Cilicia and 
Lycaonia. It then divides into: (1) Antitaurus, apparently 
the heights going north-east through Cappadocia (Mons 
Argaeus) and Armenia (Mons Capotes) towards the 
Caucasus; (11) Abus or Macis (Massis), through Armenia 
towards the Caspian, keeping the name ‘l‘aurus and 
sending southwards Mons Amanus (q.v.) and (beyond 
the Euphrates) Mons Masius. There were subsidiary 
ranges south of the Euphrates, and Mt. Zagrus separating 
Media from Assyria and Babylonia. The name Taurus 
was extended to include not only the heights of north 
Iran, but also the Paropamisus (Hindu Kush) and 
Emodus or Imaus (Himalayas); and was continued by 
hearsay to the Eastern Ocean at “Tamus Headland’. The 
whole range was regarded as the backbone of Asia, and 
along it Dicaearchus (c. 300 B.C.) fixed for geographers:a 
parallel or median in cartography, dividing the land mass 
into the cool and warm regions. E. H. W. 


TAXILES, i.e. ‘king Taxile’, his personal name being 
Omphis (Ambhi), king of the country between the Indus 
and the Jhelum with his capital at Taxila. From fear of 
his neighbour Porus he welcomed Alexander; Taxila 
became Alexander’s advanced base, and Taxiles fought 
for him against Porus. At first T axiles was subjected 
to the Macedonian satrap Philippus; after Philippus’ 
murder he ruled nominally as Alexander's governor but 
soon in complete independence. By 312 B.C. at latest 
the Taxila kingdom had become part of Chandragupta’s 
empire. w. W.T. 


TEANUM APULUM, a town in northern Apulia. 
Its site, known as Civitate, overlooks the Fortore valley 


Manganaro, Arch. Class. 1967 
A. G. W- 
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9 miles north-west of San Severo and lay on the main 
Adriatic coastal route between Larinum and Sipontum. 
As at Arp: and Canusium (q.v.), the course of tts earthen 
rampart circuit shows that it supported a large population 
in the Daunian period but prosperity had apparently 
declined by late Republican times. A group of concrete 
tomb cores survives outside the town. 


CIL 1x. 67 ff. G. D. B. J. 


TECHNOPAIGNIA, poems intended to show the 
author's skill, especially by the shape which they make 
on the page. This art was popular at the beginning of 
the third century B.c., which produced Simms’ Axe, 
Wings, and Egg, Theocritus’ Pipe, and Dosiadas’ Altar. 

C. M. BH. 


TEGEA lay in the south-east Arcadian plain, across the 
roads from Sparta to the Argolid and the Isthmus. In 
this exposed position ıt developed politically before the 
other Arcadian towns. About 550 R.C. Sparta came to 
terms with Tegea alter a long war; and for two centuries 
it followed the Spartan lead, though at times unwillingly, 
for the Tegeans were tough fighters (cf. IIdt. 9. 26). 
It was a favourite place of residence for Spartan and 
other exiles (Leotychidas; Micythus of Rhegiurn; King 
Pausanias). About 471 Tegea revolted and joined Argos, 
but submitted after a defeat (Anth. Pal. 7. 512; Hdt. 9. 
35). Later, out of hostility to Mantineg (q.v.), Tegea 
Was pro- -Spar tan. She looked unfavourably on the foun- 
dation of Megalopolis. 

The temple of Athena Alea, burnt down in 395, was 
rebuilt with great magnificence, with Scopps as architect 
and sculptor (Paus. 8. 45. 5). On the bordtrs of 'l'egean 
territory and Kynouria, on the Hill of the Analipsis (near 
Vourvoura) the remains have been discovered of a classical 
town (? lasos), and also important Mycenaean finds. 

LG v.2 111 V. Bérard, “Verde et la Tegéuude’, RCH 1Roz, <29 ff; 
TRO3, 1 A; Haller von Gsnertringen, PW, s v ‘Tegea’, C. Dugas and 


others, Sanctuaire d’ Alea Athena a Teyee (1924), BCH 1921, 335 il. 
(older temple). T. J D. 


TELAMON (1), in mythology, brother of Peleus (q.v.). 
On his banishment he settled in Salamis, and as a reward 
for helping Heracles against Troy received Ilcsione 
(q.v.) as his slave-concubine. He was a stern father to her 
son Teucer (q.v. 2), and on the latter returning from ‘Troy 
without Aias (q.v. 1), Telamon banished him (Eur. Hel. 
ot fi.). For his heio-cult see e.g. Lidi. 8. 64. 2. His 
name (‘shield-strap’) seems derived from the original 
notion of his son, Aıias, as the bearer of a huge man- 
covering shield. H. J. R.; H. W. P, 


TELAMON (2), modern Talamone on the coast of 
Etruria, mid-way between Rome and Pisa. Ilere the 
Romans annihilated the Celts of Cisalpine Gaul in 225 
n.c. (Polyb. 2. 27-31). Here too Marius landed ın 87 v.C. 
(Plut. Mar. 41. 2). Otherwise the village played little part 
in recorded history. 


M. Santangelo, L' Antiquarium di Orbetello (1954), 92ff ; S 
Sommella, Anticht campı di battuyha in Italia (1967), 11 1b E.T 


TELCHINES (TedAxives), semi-divine beings living in 
Rhodes who were skilled in all manner of metal-work, 
and so also in magic. Consequently they were dangerous, 
mischievous, and had the ‘evil eye’. Our accounts of 
them are late and contradictory, but agree more or less 
in the above points, and also that they were finally 
destroyed by one of the greater gods, Zeus, Poseidon, or 
Apollo, or at least driven from Rhodes. They have a 
certain resemblance to the dwarfs or gnomes of northern 
European mythology. 

See especially Strabo 14. 2. 7, 653 74 Fustathius ad Iliad. 771. 
55 ff. (trom Strabo and Suctomius); Suda, s.v.; more in Fnedländer 


m Roscher, s.v., with literature: Herter in PW, s.v. See also 
MAGIC, § 4. H, J. R. 


TELECLIDES 


TELECLIDES, Athenian comic poet, won three vic- 
tories at the City Dionysia, the first c. 445 B.C. UG 11°, 
2325. 54), and five at the Lenuea, the first c. 440 (ibid. 
119). We have eight titles (including Eumenides and 
“Hoiodo. [cf. CRATINUS]) and seventy fragments. The 
largest fragment, fr. 1(Amphictyons), describes the Golden 
Age in extravagant terms; frs. 39 and 40 associate 
Socrates with Euripides, and frs. 42 and 44 attack 
Pericles. 


FCG ii. 361 ff.; CAF i. 209 ff.; FAC 1. 180 ff. K J.D. 
TELEMACHUS (Tnàépayos), son of Odysscus and 
Penelope (qq.v.). He is prominent in the Odyssey, where 
his character develops throughout those parts of the poem 
in which he appears. At frst he is an untried youth, a good 
and dutiful son but tumid and unenterprising. At the 
behest of Athena he bids his mother’s suitors depart, and 
when they will not, still with her help he takes ship, goes 
to the mainland, and then inquires after his father, first 
from Nestor and then from Menelaus (Od. 1-4). Athena 
warns him to return home and sail by a different route, 
since the one by which he came is beset by the suitors, 
who plan to kill him. Ie does so, and on the way takes 
the fugitive prophet Thcoclymenus aboard. He shows 
from now on more energy and resource, even before 
meeting his father (Od. 15-16. 153); and, having met 
him, acts as an intelligent and even enterprising helper, 
astonishing his mother by taking command of the house 
(21. 343 f.) and fighting valiantly against the suitors 
(22 91 fl). 

Outside Homer he appears in a few episodes, Pala- 
medes, to detect Odysseus’ feigned madness, put Tele- 
machus, then a baby, in the road of his father’s plough 
(Hyg. Fab. 95. 2). After his tather’s death he married 
Circe according to the Telegonia (see EPIC CYCLE). 


TELEMUS (77Aeuos), in mythology, a prophet who 
foretold to Polyphemus the Cyclops that Odysseus (q.v.) 
would one day blind him; Od. g. 507 ff. 


TELEPHUS (1) (77Aedos), in mythology, son of Heracles 
(q.v.) and Auge, daughter of King Aleos, the eponym of 
Alea in Arcadia, She bore him in a shrine of Athena; a 
pestilence ensued, and Aleos when he discovered the 
matter had the child exposed and gave Auge to be sold 
overseas, She came into the possession of ‘Teuthras, king 
and eponym of Teuthrania in Mysia, who marned her; 
the child was suckled by a hind and picked up by shep- 
herds, who called him Telephus (as 1f from “‘@nAav”’, to 
suckle, and €Augos, a deer or hind; Apollod. 2. 146). In 
the version preserved by Hyginus (Fab. 99. 3) Auge was 
adopted by ‘Tcuthras, who was childless. For some reason 
(accounts vary in different authors) Telephus when he 
grew up went to Mysia; here, according to Hyginus’ 
story (very doubtfully traced to Sophocles), Auge was 
given him in marriage, and they discovered their relation- 
ship at the last moment. At all events he became king of 
Mysia, and here joins with the Epic tradition (post- 
Homeric), the first part of his story being apparently 
Tragic. In the Cypria the Greeks on their way to Troy 
mistook ‘Teuthrania for it; ‘Celephus resisted them and 
was wounded by Achilles. The wound would not heal, 
and he (at least according to Euripides, Je/ephus) made 
his way to the Greck camp at Aulis and in accordance 
with an oracle asked Achilles to cure him; this was done 
by applying the rust of the spear, for the oracle had said 
that the wounder should be the healer. He then guided 
the Greeks to Troy. His legend was adopted by the 
Attalids as a kind of foundation-myth for their own 
kingdom. Sec further Schmidt in Roscher, s.v. 

H. J. R. 
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TELEPHUS (2) of Pergamum (2nd c. A.D.), a Stoic 


grammiarian, teacher of the Emperor Lucius Verus, wrote 
on Homer, on the history ot literature and of scholarship, 
on bibhography and antiquities, and on Attie Syntax 
(five books); he compiled an alphabetical lexicon of 
things m common use, and an 'KRkvrórov (in ten books) of 
adjectives for the aid of writers and orators. Has works 
are lost. 


C. Wendel, PW ga. 369 f. F B.R F. 


TELES (TéAns) (fl. c. 235 n.c.), Cynic philosopher, prob- 
ably of Megara, 1s the oldest of the many authors of 
Cynic or Stoic d:arpeBai (short ethical discussions), frap- 
ments of whose works have been preserved (in his case, 
in the pages of Stobacus). His drarpiBai have no chum 
to philosophical distinction; they simply commend the 
Cynic way of life in popular language; but he 15 mterest- 
ing because of his references to earlier waters hke Bion of 
Borysthenes, Stilpon, and Crates the Cynic. 


Ed, O. IHense? (1909). W.D R. 


TELESILLA (TedéoiAda), Argive poctess of the fifth 
century B.C., famous for arming the women of Argos after 
its defeat by Cleomenes (IT dt. 6. 76 tF., Polyacnus 8. 33). 
Nine fragments of her work survive, and scem to come 
from Hymns, especially to Apollo und Artemis, with 
whom sx are concerned. ‘The 'Vclesillcion (see METRE, 
GREEK, 111 9) or acephalous glyconic 1s called after her. 
She seems to have written mainly tor women (Paus. 2. 20. 
8). An Epidaurian Hymn to the Mother of the Gods 
sometimes ascribed to her seems to be a later imitation. 

FRAGMIN'IS. Page, Poet. Mel. Gr. 472-4; J) M > Edmonds, Lyra 
Graeca (1952), n 246-45 


Citicisam. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Texte. d gr. Iar. 
(1900), 70, P. Maas, kpidainische Hymnen (19393), 134 0 C. M.B. 


TELESPHORUS (Tedeoddpos), a child-god associated 
with Asclepius (q.v.). He is commonly shown in art, but 
seldom mentioned ın literature; his name occurs on 
several inscriptions m his honour, however. 


See Schmidt in Roscher, s.v.; Schwen in PW, s.v. Il. J. R. 


TELESTES, dithyrambic poct of Selinus (Ath. 616 f, 
Diod. Sic. 46. 6), won victory at Athens 402/1 B.C. (Marm. 
Par, 79). Titles of his Dithyrambs are Argo, Asclepius, 
and Hymenaeus, of which in all four fragments survive. 
'The comedian Theopompus referred to him (Ath. 5or f). 
In style and music he resembled Timotheus and Philo- 
xenus (Dion. Hal. Comp. 132). Alexander read him 
(Plut. Alex. 8), and the tyrant Aristratus of Sicyon put 
up a statue to him (Pliny, HN 35. 109). 


Page, Poet. Mel. Gr. 419-22. C. M. B. 


TELETE (tedern). Being related to redeiv as, for 
instance, Tad to Gdarew, this word properly means no 
more than ‘accomplishment’, ‘performance’, which suits 
its very rare non-sacral use (perhaps only Batrachom. 
303, where it is equivalent to the usual Epic réAos). 
But from a comparatively early date it was specialized (it 
does not occur im any sense earlier than Pindar) to mean 
the accomplishment of a religious or quasi-religious 
ceremony. So Pindar, Ol. 10. 52, uses it of the first 
celebration of the Olympic Games by Heracles; Pyth. 
9. 97 and Nem. 10. 34, of Athenian festivals including 
athletic contests; Ol. 3. 40, of the celebration of theoxema 
(q.v.). Only in the last case is the rite purely religious. 
In Eurtpides (Aeschylus and Sophocles use only réAos) 
it repeatedly means a rite, and perhaps especially one 
somewhat out of the ordinary, as those of Dionysus, 
Bacch. 22, or any orgiastic ceremonies, 1bid. 73. Aristo- 
phanes uses it for rites of any kind, as Pax 418-20. But 


TELETE 


there seems to have been a growing tendency about this 
time to use it especially of mystic ceremonials; thus, 
Herodotus employs it in speaking of those of Demeter 
and Dionysus, Andocides (1. 111) of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, while it is a favourite word of Plato to signify 
an initiation. After Alexander this tendency 1s accentu- 
ated, the word very frequently meaning a rite supposed 
to contain some hidden philosophic or gnostic meaning. 
It can also signify a magical or supernatural action or 
even force. This finally develops, especially in Philon of 
Alexandria, into the sense of ‘inner meaning’, even 
‘allegorical interpretation’. 


C. Zijderveld, Teàerh; Bydragen tot de kennis der religieuse termino- 
logie sn het Grieksch (1934). H.J. R 


TELLUS, the Roman earth-goddess, probably very old, 
though her temple on the Esquiline dates only from 268 
B.C. (Platner-Ashby, 511). For the question of Greek 
influence on her ritual see F. Altheim, Terra Mater(1931); 
S. Weinstock in PW, s.v. “Terra Mater’. She is associated 
in cult with Tellumo (Varro in August. De civ. D. 7. 23); 
with Altor (‘Feeder’) and Rusor (‘Ploughman’?), ibid.; 
perhaps with the doubtful ‘l'ellurus (Mart. Capella 1. 49). 
No festival ıs named after her and she has no flamen; 
but she is the deity concerned in the feriae sementivae 
(Ovid, Fasti 1. 657 ff., whereon see Frazer); the Fordi- 
cidia of 15 Apr. (ibid. 4. 629 ff., whereon sce Frazer; the 
offering, a cow in calf, is typical for powers of fertility); 
and the sacrifice of the porca praecidanea (Varro in 
Nonius, 163 M., Gellius 4. 6. 8, who adds Ceres), a 
sin-offering for neglect of rites, especially those of the 
dead. 


Sce further Weinstock, loc. cit. H. J. R. 


TEMENOS (rtéueros), in Homeric usage, signifies either 
a king’s or a god’s domain, a space marked off and 
assigned to his use. In later times it 1s nearly always used 
of a god’s domain. 

In the narrower sense it is the sanctuary (iepóv) or 
Precinct (zepiBodos), the consecrated and enclosed area 
surrounding the god’s altar, which was the centre of 
worship and the only indispensable cult structure. It 
usually included a temple also, whose primary purpose 
was to house the image and votive ollerings. Larger 
precincts, like Apollo’s at Delphi, or the Altis at Olympia, 
also enclosed the treasuries built to house the offerings 
of a single city, sacred groves, statucs, theatres, and the 
temples of associated deities. "he rules governing the 
sanctity of precincts varied from cult to cult; entrance 
was sometimes forbidden except to certain persons at 
certain times. In most cults whoever entered the precinct 
had to be purified first. The Roman fanum or templum 
(in the original sense) corresponds to temenos ın this 
narrower meaning. 

In the broader sense the femenos is all the land that 
belongs to a god's cult. Some cults owned large tracts of 
forest, pasture, cultivable land, and even factories and 
fisheries, from which they received revenues. Though 
sometimes cultivation of the god's domain was forbidden, 
it was usually worked either by the god's slaves or by 
contractors. 

See STG 977~94, and many of the inscriptions in von Prott—Ziehen, 
Leges Graecorum sucrae et titulis collectae (1896-1906), for cult-laws 
relating to this subject. P. Stengel, Griechische Kultusaltertumer 


(1920), 17 ff.; A. Fairbanks, Handbook of Greek Religion (1910), 65 fE. 
For Roman religion sec Wissowa, RK 467 fi. J. E. F. 


TEMENUS (Túýpevos), (1) king of Stymphalus, founder 
of the cult of Hera as Maid, Wife, and Widow, see HERA, 
ARCADIA; Paus. 8. 22. 2. (2) Son of Phegeus king of 
Psophis; he and his brother Axion murdered Alcmaeon 
(q.v.), Paus. 8. 24. ro. (3) One of the Heraclidae (q.v.; 
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exact genealogy uncertain). After taking a prominent part 
in the Return of the Heraclidae, he got Argos for his 
portion of the conquered land. He had a daughter Hyrne- 
tho, and favoured her husband Deiphontes (q.v.) above 
his own sons, who therefore murdered their father. ‘The 
people then decided that Deiphontes and Hyrnctho 
should be king and qucen (see Apollod. 2. 172 ft.). One 
of Temenus’ sons (Perdiccas, according to Hdt. 8. 137; 
Archelaus, Hyg. Fab. 219; the latter account 1s some- 
how connected with Euripides, Archelaus) founded ,the 
royal house of Macedonia. 


See further O. Waser in Roscher's Lex., art. “"Tomenos’. H. J. R. 


TEMPE, a narrow valley, nearly 5 miles in length, in 
northern Thessaly, through which the Pencus flows be- 
tween the massifs of Olympus and Ossa. The gorge was 
caused by erosion and not, as Greek tradition maintained, 
by an earthquake. Because it lay on the easiest route 
between Thessaly and Macedonia and was so narrow 
that it could be closed by a very small force, its strategic 
Importance was considerable. ‘There were, however, 
practicable routes over the mountains further inland, and 
armies not controlling both ends of Tempe normally 
chose to follow one of these. In 480 n.c. the Grecks sent 
troops to hold Tempe against Xerxes, but they evacuated 
it owing to distrust of the Thessaltans. It was the scene of 
operations in 336, when Alexander overcame Thessalian 
opposition, and also in the Third Macedonian War. 


P-K, GL i. i. ure (l \ H. D. W. 


TEMPLE. The Greek temple was the house of the god. 
lt was not an assembly place for a congregation of wor- 
shippers. ‘I'he altar (q.v.) was normally outside to the 
cast, opposite the front of the building (the commonest 
orientation was east-to-west). T'he basic element of the 
temple was a simple room, the naos or cella. ‘This had 
various shapes, especially in the earlier period. It could 
be hairpin-shaped, or occasionally round or squarish; but 
the usual forin, which may be akin to the Mycencan 
megaron, was a rectangle, with the entrance at one end, 
and the side walls commonly continued to form a porch. 
On this the more elaborate forms of temple were based. 
Columns were placed between the projecting walls, or in 
a row in front. Small temples were commonly ‘distyle in 
antis’, 1.e. with two columns between the antae or ends of 
the side walls. The ‘treasuries’, small temples dedicated 
by cities at shrines such as Delphi and Olympia (qq.v.), to 
display their wealth and piety, were mostly of this torm. 
Other small temples were ‘tetrastyle prostyle’, te. with 
four columns in front. For symmetry a dummy porch, 
without an entrance door, could he placed at the back of 
the temple too, making it ‘amphiprostyle’ (for example, 
Athena Nike at Athens). The addition of a colonnade 
(pteran, see ARCHITECTURE) all round the nuclear building 
was not duc merely to an extension of the porches; the 
pteron was a new and dominant element. It is seen, already 
fully developed, ın the Heracurn at Olympia (e. 600 8.C- ; 
see OLYMPIA). From the sixth century onwards most large 
temples are peripteral, usually with six columns at each 
end and twelve to fourteen on the sides. Some large 
temples were dipteral, with two rows of columns, or 
pscudo-dipteral (see HERMOGENES 1), 1e. with a single row 
in the same position as the outer row in a dipteral building. 
A few temples attained enormous size—the curious 
temple of Zeus at Acragas was over 173 by 361 feet (see 
also OLYMPIEUM)}—but such colossi were very rare in 
comparison with more modest shrines. Besides the regular 
types, many temples had odd or complicated forms due to 
the peculiar requirements of the cult (see ERECHTHEUM, 
for example). 

The larger temples might have interior columns too, 
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both for decoration and support for the roof (on the sub- 
ject of roofing, which presents many difficult problems, 
see A. T. Hodge, Woodwork of Greek Roofs, 1960). Some- 
umes, in the archaic period, there was a single central 
row, as in the so-called ‘Basilica’ at Paestum, but more 
often there were two rows, creating side aisles. ‘The m- 
terior columns were commonly in two tiers as scen in the 
temple of Aphaca at Acgina or Poseidon at Paestum, and 
were occasionally carried round the back of the cult- 
statuc at the far end. Some temples had an inner sanctum 
or adyton, or, as in the Parthenon (q.v.), a back chamber 
opening not into the main cella but the back porch. 
Several large temples were hypicthral, 1.e. the cella or 
the greater part of it was open to the sky. In this case a 
small temple (naiskos) might be placed within, as in the 
temple of Apollo at Didyrna near Miletus; the interior 
then becarne something between a cella and a courtyard. 

(l'or the orders and for sculptural and painted decora- 
tion see ARCHITFCTURE.) 

The cult-statue stood on a pedestal at the cnd of the 
cella opposite the door. More statues and other offerings 
might be placed between the side columns or in the 
porches. 

The temple stood in a femenos or precinct, often witha 
wall entered through a propylun (columnar gateway; see 
PROPYLALA). Many small shrines of course consisted of a 
mere enclosure with an altar and no temple. Offerings 
were placed about the temenos, and there might be a stoa 
(q.v.) on one or more sides. Before the [Tellenistic period 
the relation of the temple to its surrounding structures 
was variable and usually informal and unsymmetrical. 

Roman temples closely resembled Greek ones in 
external form and treatment, but the Corinthian Order, 
with steeper pediments and richly carved friezes, was 
generally used. ‘The temple floor was on a raised plat- 
form enclosed by a wall-base (plinth) and this was thrust 
forward beyond the porch—which was given great 1m- 
portance—to enclose the entrance stepway. These ideas 
were probably borrowed from non-peripteral Etruscan 
temples, and Roman temples were often nonperi- 
pteral, or pseudo-periptcral (1.c. with engaged columns 
on the flanks). Internally, the architectural treatment 
sometimes given to the west end of the cella (c.g. in the 
Temple of Bacchus, Baalbek) is significant in its resem- 
blance to the sanctuary element of the Christian church. 


For bibliography see AKCIUTFC! vw , also H. Berve and G. Gruben, 
Greek Temples (Munich, 1961, London, 1963). T. F.; R. E. W. 


TEMPLE OFFICIALS. A priest (q.v.) presided over 
every temple and sanctuary ın the Greck and Italian 
States. No other official was needed in the numerous 
small cults. But at the larger shrines the priest received 
the assistance of minor officials. 

In the administration of the cult and the performance 
of ritual he was assisted by Areropoter (ieponowi), who 
likewise received, as their due, portions of the sacrifices 
and other honours and perquisites. In Athens two bourds 
of hieropoioi of ten each were chosen by lot: one (oi em 
ta ex@vpara) to perform all sacrifices appointed by 
oracle, the other (of var’ é€mavrov) to administer the 
four-yearly festivals except the Panathenaea (Arist. Ath. 
Pol. 54). Directly charged with the offering of sacrifices 
were furar, among whom a higher rank was sometimes 
distinguished, the iepobúraı or apxeepofvra, The larger 
and more important the cult, the more attendants were 
necessary at the sacrifices. We find mention of sacred 
heralds (iepoxjpuxes), libation-pourers (otvoxdor), over- 
seers (emiueànTai). 

In the care and management of the temple and pre- 
cinct the priest was assisted by vaodudanes, vewmoioi, 
or vewxdpor. ‘Chey guarded the sanctuary, kept it clean, 
and purifed entrants. 
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In the administration of cult-finances, sacred treasures 
votive oflerings, and the revenue-producing parts of 
the god’s domain, the priest was assisted by treasurers 
or stewards (teporapiat). In some cities, as Miletus. a 
board of teporapiat was appointed that looked after the 
properties of all State-cults. 

Since there was no fixed hierarchy in Greek religion 
and each State, even each cult, was a law to itselt the 
evidence shows great variety of practice and much over- 
lapping of the functions of the three Principal types of 
subordinate cult-offcial. There were also such minor 
functionaries as cantors (aobo), musicians, and azono- 
thetai, who supervised the sacred games. See also 
AEDITUUS. 

For inscriptions concerning Greek temple ofhcials sce SIG’ 1002- 
54; C. Michel Recue d'insiriptions yrecques (1807-1927), 009-745, 
Ñio-3y, 857-78, many INKLLIPtions m von Prott-Zichen, Leprs 


Graecorum sacrae e titulis collectae (1890-1900). A. Fairbanks, Hand- 


book of Greek Religion (1910), 76 f , P. Stengel, Griechische Kultus- 
altertumer® (1920), 31 fi. E. F. 


TENES (Té7s), the eponym of Tencdos, for whose 
story, probably not very early, see Plutarch, Quaest. 
Graec. 28 (Mor. 350 d-f), with Halliday there and in 
CQ 1927, 37 ff. He was son of Apollo, but nominally of 
Cycnus king of Colom; his stepmother accused him as 
Potiphar’s wife did Joseph, and Cvcnus set him and his 
sister Hlemithea adrift ina chest which landed at Tenedos. 
Later, Cycnus discovered the truth and tned to be 
reconciled, but Tenes with an axe cut the moorings of his 
boat when Cyenus visited Tenedos, hence the proverb 
“Tenedian axe’ for a rash deed. Tenes was finally killed 
by Achilles in defending [lemithea; hence at his hero- 
shrine Achilles may not be named nor a flute-player 
enter, because a flute-player bore false witness against 
him to Cycnus. For the “Ilenedian axe’, see further 
Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenuean Religion (1950), 193 ff. 
H.J R. 


TEOS (Téws), one of the twelve cities of the lonian 
League, on the coast north of Ephesus. ‘Tradition smd 
that ıt was founded first by Minyans from Orchomenus, 
then by Ionians and Athenians under the sons of Codrus. 
After the Persian occupation of lonia the Teians sailed 
m a body to ‘Thrace, where they founded Abdera; many 
soon returned and took part in the battle of Lade in 494 
B.C. In the Delian League Teos was assessed at 51x 
talents, on a par with Ephesus. Antigonus proposed to 
synoecize Teos and Lebedus, but this was never carried 
out. About 200 B.C. Teos was chosen as the scat of the 
Artists of Dionysus, but these soon made themselves 
unpopular and were moved elsewhere. The ruins at 
“Sığacık are only moderately well preserved; they include 
a theatre, an odeum, and the famous temple of Dionysus 
bv Ilermogenes. The city’s two harbours, mentioned by 
Livy 47. 27-8, are identifiable on the north and south 
sides of the isthmus. 


G. E. Bean, Aegean Turkey (1966), 136 A. G. E. B. 


TERENCE : Punius Tenrntius AFPR. A Vita has been 
prescrved by Donatus (deriving from Suetonius De 
poetis). Born perhaps c. 190 n.C. in N. Africa, he came 
as a slave to Rome to the houschold of a senator, Terentius 
Lucanus (of whom nothing is known), and adopted his 
name when manumitted. Date of death 1s unknown: the 
last performance of a play was 160 B.C., and he is said to 
have died on a journey to Greece in 159 A.C. There was 
much speculation after his death about his relationship 
with certain Roman nobiles: it all derived from Ad. 
15 fT., which is simply evidence of interest taken in him 
by important people. 

CHRONOLOGY OF HIS Prays: this can be cstablished 
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with certainty because the didascaliae, giving full details, 
have been preserved with all his plays: 


166 B.C. Andria 

165 B.C. Hecyra (1st at- 
tempt—a failure) 

163 B.C. Heauton- 
tamorumenos 

161 B.C. Eunuchus 

161 B.C. Phormio 

100 u.C. Adelphi 

Hecyra (2nd 


ludi Megalenses 


DD Db 
ludi Romani 
ludi funebres for 1. Aemilius 
Paullus (cos. 182, 168 


attempt—a B.C.) 
failure) 

160 B.C. Hecyra (3rd ? ludi Romani 
attempt) 


All of the plays were produced by Ambivius Turpio 
(who had produced for Caecilius (q.v. 1) also), and the 
musıc was written by a man called Flaccus, slave of 
Claudius. 

Of these plays, Hecyra and Phormio were ‘translated’ 
from originals of Apollodorus of Carystus (’Eméixalopevos 
and ‘Exvpa), an admirer and imitator of Menander. The 
other four were ‘translated’ from plays of Menander, 
but in his adaptation of the Andria he added material 
fromm Menander's Perinthia; for his ISunuchus he took the 
characters of the parasite and the soldier from Menander’s 
Kolax; and for his Adelphi (Menander wrote two plays 
of this namu: the other supplicd the orginal of Plautus’ 
Stichus) he took a scene from Diphilus’ Svaapothnes- 
contes. His critics condemned this procedure as contam- 
nare (see CONTAMINATIO). The Hecyra lost its audience 
at the beginning of the first two performances (to a 
rope-dancer and boxer, and to a gladiatorial combat) and 
succeeded only at the third attempt. 

The technique and style of Terence differ widely from 
those of Plautus: (1) Most noticeable 1s a total absence of 
polymetric cantica and of opera-type scenes (such as 
lengthy mecting-scenes between slaves). In this respect 
‘Terence is close to Menander: a half of his lines are 
senarn, the rest are trochaic sepfenariu or iambic octonaru 
(only a very few lines in any play are lyric). (11) Terence 
invented a new type of prologue, completely unrclated 
to the play and dealing with questions of literary criticism. 
He dispensed entirely with the type of prologue, in- 
variable (so ıt seems) in New Comedy, that informs 
the spectators about the action. Instead Terence inserts 
essential information into the action of the play (e.g. An. 
215 ff., Hecyra 572 {f.). With this gocs an avoidance of 
any address by the actors to the audience such as breaks 
the dramatic illusion (such addresses arc quite common 
in Greek New Comedy and ın Plautus), and a restrained 
use of asides and comments by a hidden actor. Ile has 
also a distinct aversion to monologue, and has converted 
some scenes (e.g. the opening scene of Andria or Eun. 
540 ff.) into a dialogue hy adding a mpóownorv mporantıxov. 
Git) Terence has a carcful eye for the coherence of the 
plot as a whole, and his additions from other plays (often 
most complicated, as in Lun.) are integrated so well that 
agreement among scholars on the details is not yet 
attained. (iv) Terence preserves the Greek atmosphere 
both positively (e.g. in Eun. 540 ff. he invents a young 
man and a party—but it 1s a Greek-type party, epavos) and 
negatively (in the sense that, unlike Plautus, he does not 
introduce Roman customs and objects). But he also 
avoids excessively abstruse Greek details (contrast An. 
726 with, e.g., Plautus, Aul. 394 ft.; both refer to the 
rude statue of AmoAAw Ayuevs outside a house, but the 
passage of Plautus must puzzle an audience), and, e.g. 
in Phorm. 125 ff., he steers through the thorny Greek 
law of inheritance with great tact. (v) Terence’s style is 
much closer to real everyday conversation than Plautus’: 
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exclamations, interjections, interruptions, aposiopesis, 
ellapse—all the characteristic constructions of colloquial 
speech are frecly used. For more solemn effects, in the 
long metres, coupled synonyms, anaphora, alliteration, 
asyndcton ure all used, but on the whole without the 
boisterous, fantastic extravagance of Plautus. Clcarly 
distinct ın style from the actual dramas are the prologues, 
in which a deliberate usc of all the artifices of rhetoric is 
obvious—a fact which harmonizes with the status of the 
prologues as addresses to the audience, completely out- 
side the action of the drama. The general impression 
given by the drama of Terence is a deliberate step in the 
direction of realism on stage, not only as compared with 
Plautus but even with Menander (his two strongest criti- 
cisms of Luscius Lanuvinus concern the reproduction of 
stereotyped situations of Greek comedy: the running 
slave, Heaut. 30 ti., and the visions of the young man in 
love, Phorm. 6 ff.). On the problem of act-division, see 
PLAUTUS, § 5. 

The importance and influence of Terence in later times 
was great: it can be seen m quotations in Cicero, mita- 
tions m Horace and Persius, in the grammatical activities 
of the first century A.D., in the Church Fathers, in the 
commentaries collected under the name Donatus (q.v. 2), 
m the early MSS. with scholia and miniature illustrations, 
in the dramatic rhyming dramas of Hrothswitha of 
Gandersheim, in the interest taken hy the humanists, 
especially Petrarch, and in the way m which his text has 
attracted the attention of great scholars like Bentley. 

Trxt. Kaucr and Lindsay (O C.T. 19260); Andria A. "Vinerlelder 


(1951). 
COMMENTANILS Andria, G. P. Slipp (19607); Wecyra, T. FE. 
Carney (1903); Phormio, Datatzho-Hlauler (191%°); Adelphoe, 


Dziıatzko- Kauer (19047). 
"TLXL AND "TRANSLATION. J. Sargeaunt, 2 vols. (Leb, 1918); J. 
Marouzeau, 3 vols. (Budé, 1947 9) Syntax: T. Allardice, Zhe 


Syntax of Terence (1929) Metre W. A Laidlaw, 7We Prosody of 


Terence (1938), and P W. Harsh, ‘Early Latin Meter and Prosody, 
1904-55’, Lustrum 1958, 215 ff. 

GLNERAL. F. Leo, Gesch. d. rom, Lit. (1914), 242 ff , H Elafltter, 
*Terenz und seine künstlerische Eigenart’, Mf 1953, 1 ff and 74 ff 
(with very uselul bibliography r01 1) O Ricth, Die Kunst Menanders 
in den ‘sldelphen’ des Teren” (1904). General survey of bibhography: 
J. Marti, "Verenz 1909-50 Lustrum 1901, 114 I Fot the history of 
the text and illustrations: G Jachmann, Dire Gesch. des Terenzteates 
wm Altertum (1924), and Terentius, Codex bVatuanur Latinus SOS 
(1929); 1. W Jones and C R. Morey, The Minatures of the MSS. 
of Terence mior to the Thirteenth Century (930-1). E. B Jenkins, 
Index Verborum Terentianus (1932); P. McGlynn, Lexicon Teren- 
tanum (1963-7). G. W. W. 


TERENTIA (PIV, “Terentius” 95), first wife of Cicero 
(q-v. 1), wealthy and noble (related to the Fabi), fre- 
quently addressed and mentioned in his Letters, bore 
him Tullia (q.v. 2) and Cicero (q.v. 4) and is said to have 
had great influence over him, c.g. to have incited him 
against Clodius (q.v. 1) through dishke of Clodia (q.v.). 
Durning his exile she worked in his interest and was still 
on good terms with him on his return from Cilicia and 
early in the Civil War. During 48 n.c. he began to suspect 
her of financial dishonesty and soon divorced her, though 
he had great difliculty in repaying her dowry. She later 
married Sallust, then Valerius Messalla(q.v. 3), and lived 
to be 104. 


G. Boissicr, Cicero and Ins Friends (1897). E. B. 


TERENTIANUS MAURUS (late 2nd c. a.p.), gram- 
marian and metrist. His De litteris syllabıs et metris 
Horatii (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 325-413) 1s written 
entirely in verse (2,981 lines). See also SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN. 

Schanz-łlosius, § 514. J. F. M. 


TERENTIUS SCAURUS, Quintus (carly 2nd c. 
A.D.), grammarian. His Ars grammatica and his com- 
mentary (in at least ten books) on Horace are lost. The 
Liber de orthographia (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 11-33) 
attributed to him is probably genuine. 


Schanz-—Flosius, § 594-5. J. F. M. 


TERGESTE 
TERGESTE, modern Trieste, at the head of the Adriatic, 


is first mentioned in 104 B.c.; it was strengthened by 
Augustus and flourished in the Flavian-Trayanic period. 
Remains of a gateway (Augustan ?), Capitolium (Claud- 
1an), forum with Trajanic basilica, and a theatre survive. 
It was an important point in the road system of north- 
east Italy. 


V. Scnnani, Tergeste (Rome, 1951). H. H. S. 
TERMINUS, a boundary-mark; in Roman religion, 
especially the numen of such marks, which were set up 
wıth ceremony, sacrifice being made and blood and other 
offerings, with the ashes of the fire, put into the hole 
which was to contain the terminus (Siculus Flaccus in 
Gromat, Lat. 141. 4 ff. Lachmann). This filling of the 
mark with power was reinforced by a yearly sacrifice and 
feast (Ov. Fasti 2. 638 tt.) by the neighbours, on 23 
Feb. (Terminala). It is therefore not remarkable that 
there was a god ‘Terminus, a kind of concentration of 
the numen of all the boundary-marks.yTraditionally, the 
Terminus on the Capitol had been there before the 
temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus was built, and 
refused to move; he therefore was left inside the temple, 
with an opening in the roof above, as he must be under 
the open sky (Ov. ibid. 669 [T.), but this legendary ex- 
planation has been denied (sce Latte, RR 8ọ, n. 4). 
Wissowa, RK 136 ff.; Frazer on Ovid, loc. cit. H. J. R. 


TERPANDER (Teépravipos) (fl. 647 B.c. Hieron.—Fus., 
645 B.C. Marm. Par. 34), musician and poet, of Antissa in 
Lesbos (limoth. Pers. 240), but worked in Sparta (Ath. 
635 d) in the middle of the seventh century. He ts sad 
to have written: (1) Nomes, in which he set his own or 
Homer's lines to lyre-miusic (Plut. De mus. 3); (2) Hpooipia 
or Preludes, which may have been of the same genre as 
the Homeric Hymns (ibid.); (3) scolia (ibid. 28). It ts 
doubtful whether any of the fragments ascribed to hun 
are genuine. Fr. 1 is a |tbation-song, but indicates a 
later date in its use of pure spondees, its theology, and its 
play on the word apya. Fr. 4 seems to be an adapta- 
tion of Pind. Ol. 13. 22-3. Fr. 2 and ti. 3 have been less 
disputed. But it may be doubted whether his works were 
known at Alexandria. See also MUSIC, § 10. 


Pape, Poet. Mel. Gr 302 -3, cl. frs. g4t and 1027 (c); Wilarnowirz, 
Timotheos (1904), 92t. C M.H. 


TERRA SIGILLATA, pottery of the Roman periad, 
including moulded vessels with relicfs and plain wheel- 
made forms, is characterized by a red ploss-coat, often 
glaze-hke. ITandleless cups, bowls, and plates pre- 
dominate. Both the forms and the decoration were often 
copies of mctal-work. The general term includes pottery 
of widely different date and origin. (1) Arretine ware, and 
related Italian products, made from e. 30 n.C. to the mid 
first century A.D. were widely used in the Mediterranean 
and also popular in Gaul. Potters’ stamps demonstrate 
frequent use of slave artisans. (2) Later Jtalian derivatives, 
mainly plan wares, such as terra sigillata chiara. (3) 
Eastern spillata, although apparently with local Hellen- 
istic precursors, belongs mainly to the first century A.D., 
when imitations of Arrectine plain forms were made in 
Asia Minor (‘V’schandarlt) und possibly Samos (Pliny, 
HN 45. 160). (4) Gaulish sigillata, known in Britain as 
samian ware (q.v.). (5) Spanish ware of local distribution 
inspired by the Gaulish tradition. (6) Fourth-century 
A.D. stamped pottery from the Argonne (Marne ware). 
(7) North African and Eastern red wares, sometimes with 
stamped decoration, of the late Roman and Byzantine 
periods are now usually described as Late Roman A and 
B Wares. 


GENERAL. FL, Comfort, PW Suppl. vii, a.v. i 
í WFS'IEAN. General: F. Oswald and ‘I’. D. Pryce, Terra Sigillata 
1920). 
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ARHFTINE. A. Stenico, La ceramica arretina i (1960): A. Oxé 
Arretnische Relrefgefasse vom Rhem (1943), UL. toca etl und C 
W atcinyger, Die Arretinsche Reliefkeramik (1948). 

ER J. prenra Ler Vases cerumiques ornés de la Gaule 
romaine (1904), V. liermet, La Graufesenque (19 4. $ ` Id 
and G. Simpson, Central Gaulish Potters E aes D EE 
( oe ee M. A. Mesquinz de Catalan, Terra sigillata hisparnica 

1961). 
LarF Roman. CG. Chenet, La Ceramiq 
a e mM 
“ASIETIN. S. Loescheke, ‘Sizillatatoptercien m Tschandarly’ Ath. 
Mitt. 1912, 344 l ; J. H. Ihffe, R Wares in the Nem East 
Quart. Depart. Antiquities in Palestine 193%, 4t., K. Kubler, 
‘Spatantike Stempelkeramık', Ath. Mitt. 1931, 75 i. D. R, H. 


ue gallo-romaine d’ Argonne 


TERRACOTTAS. The term properly includes all ob- 
jects made of fired clay; commonly, vases and household 
vessels are treated separately. Fabricants (xopomAdÂou, 
koponàaota) were originally potters; later they were 
specialists who occasionally inscribed shop or personal 
names. Eurlier terracottas were modelled freehand; after 
the sixth century B.c. they were usually made in moulds. 
Decoration was at first in vase technique; trom the mid 
snath century onward figurative work was covered with 
a white slip and painted in earth colours and in copper 
trit green-blue. 

ARCHITECTURAL. Terracotta was used for: sarcophagi 
(Crete, Clazomenae, Etruria), nsh-urns (Etruria), altars 
(arulae), incense-burners (fymiatena) and roofing. 
Revetment adorned all buildings m archaic times; it was 
somewhat superseded by stone in Grecce, but survived 
in Italy and Sicily. Roof tiles («epapides, teculae) were 
commonly of terracotta, constructed on two systems: 
Laconian (curvilinear), Corinthian (rectilinear). Western 
colonies copied the systern of mother cities. Ornamental 
elements, simas, metopes, antefixes, acroteria, etc., were 
guly decorated with geometric and Aoral designs in vase 
technique. Modelled figures were added in pediments, 
water-spouts, and acroterna. These were especially 
popular in Italy and Sicily. Large tiles were employed in 
Roman heating systems: to support the flooring and to 
permit hot air to circulate through walls (t. mammatae). 
Large moulded rehef plaques (Campaman) were set on 
the walls of Roman houses and bust modillions under 
their cornices. 

FIGURATIVE. Representational terracottus of large size 
were sometimes made in Greece as votives (Olympia); in 
Etruria they were common. Corinth led Greek produc- 
tion, exporting widely and teaching the technique to 
Etruria, where a flourishing school developed (Ven). 

étruscan repertory was largely religious, but also included 
sarcophagi with life-size figures reclming on the hd. 
Sicily favoured large busts of the Eleusinian deities. 
Representational terracottas of small scale, masks, reliefs, 
und figurines, were made as votives for sanctuaries, 
graves, and house-shrines. Crude human figures appear in 
Greece m Neolithic times, steatopypous females, a few 
males, and animals, Rare in the earher Bronze Age, female 
hpures and animals recur in LIT HH. Primitive humans 
and bell figures, numerous horses and riders characterize 
the terracottas of the Late Iron Age. In the seventh 
century orientalizing types (first with moulded heads), 
masks and horses move from Cyprus and Rhodes via 
Crete all over the classicul world. Archaic local schools 
developed, particularly in Asia Minor, Boeotia, Corinth, 
Laconia, Argos, Magna Graceia, and Etruria. Relauvely 
few and chiefly hierntic types were made in the fifth 
century B.C. Votive plaques (I.ocrian, Melan) were popu- 
lar. In the fourth century the craft flowered, especially in 
Athens and Boeotia (‘Tanagra). The repertory contained 
few religious types (Aphrodite and Eros), and many of 
theatrical genre (actors and comic figures). Cemeteries near 
Tanagra supplied so many charming figures in the 18708 
that Greek figurmes became the craze in Europe under 
the name ‘Tunagras’. During the third century these 
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types spread everywhere. Fine local shops developed in 
Alexandria, Sicily, south Italy (Tarentum). Later Iicllen- 
istic types were varied, including new religious themes, 
Imaginative genre, and echoes of sculpture. The most 
active shops were in Asia Minor: Amisus, ‘Troy, Perga- 
mum, Priene, Myrina, Smyrna, Tarsus. Roman shops 
continued the Hellenistic repertory with local additions. 
Prolific centres were established in the Rhône and Rhine 
valleys during the first two Christian centuries. Figurines 
were also produced in the rest of the Empire, often 
adapting Mediterranean types to local cults, until ¢. A.D. 
200. "hereafter they died out in the north, continuing 
in the south for another two centuries, particularly in 
Athens, Corinth, the Fayum, Jordan, Mesopotamia. With 
the establishment of Christianity, the craft ended com- 
pletely in the fifth century A.D. 

MiscrLLaNgous. Many minor objects were made in 
terrucotta, often as substitutes for more expensive mater- 
ials. These include ornaments applicd to wooden furni- 
ture and sarcophagi. Relicf decoration was used for vases 
imitating metal-work. It consisted of moulded figures 
affixed to the body or modelled vases in the form of 
animals or figures (plaquette ware, plastic vases). Cheap 
votives include miniatures of all sorts; jewellery, wreaths 
and flowers, furniture, implements, armour, vehicles, 
theatrical masks. 'l'oys are numerous, particularly rattles 
and dolls. Categories that have been well classified are: 
lamps, loom-weights, spindle-whorls, stamps, scalings, 
tokens, metal-impressions, moulds. Excavators find 
these useful for dating stratification. 


ArcuirccrunaL. PW, s.v. Tegula (Ebert); A. Akerstrom, Die 
Architektonschen Terrakotten Klemasiens (Slailter utgivna av Svenska 
Institutet 1 Athen, series in 4°, vol, x1; Lund, 1966). 

FIGURALIVL., ‘echnical’ R. V. Nicholls, HS 1952; B. Neutsch, 
Jahrb Lrganzung heft 1952. 

Grint naL F Winter, Live Typen der figurlichen Terrakotten (1904); 
S Mollard-Besques, Les Terres cuites greeques (1903), R. A Higeins, 
Grerk Terracottas (1968). Recent Catalogues 1d., Cat of the Terra- 
cottas . . . Ariteh Museum (1954 on), S5. Mollard- Besques, Cat. 
raisonné des figurines... Mus. du Louvre (1954 0n), D B Thompson, 
Troy, Suppl. Monograph 3 (1963), C. Grandjouan, Agora vi (1961) 
(Rornan). 

MISCELLANEOUS. Consult excavation publications, especially of 
Delos, Corinth, Olynthus, ’erachora, Pnene, Pergamum, Alexundna, 
ete. D B.T. 


TERRAMARA derives from the Emihan dialect expres- 
sion (‘terra marna’) for the rich black soil whose cx- 
ploitation as a fertilizer first brought a distinctive type 
of settlement site to the notice of nineteenth-century 
archaeologists. It has given its name to an important cul- 
ture of the Italian Middle and Iate Bronze Age, concen- 
trated west of the river Panaro in the modern provinces 
of Modena, Reggio Emilia, Parma, and Piacenza. 

The terramara scttlements consisted of open, or more 
usually protected, villages of huts rounded or occasion- 
ally rectangular in shape. In Jow-lying areas the villages 
had eventually to be built on piles after a deterioration in 
climate at the beginning of the first millennium B.C. 
brought about periodic inundations, of which the practi- 
cal results were not fully overcome until Roman times. 

The cconomy of the terremare seems to have been based 
on hunting (bear, boar, deer), cattle-raising (cows, goats, 
pigs, sheep), and agriculture. A highly developed bronze 
industry, no doubt controlled by specialist smiths, sug- 
gests trans-Alpine and trans-Adriatic contacts, with sup- 
plies of metal presumably being drawn from the Austrian 
Alps. The stylistic affinities of terramara pottery and 
bronzes must in fact be sought in the repertoire of the 
Hungarian Early and Middle Bronze Age, notable for its 
population movements and the consequent spread of 
cremation as a burial rite: an off-shoot could very well 
have been dispatched to northern Italy, where the pre- 
sence of the horse in the Terramara Culture may be 
inferred from the presence of a Hungarian type of horn 
cheek-piece. These affinities, and the fact that the best 
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terramara pottery is also the earlicst, confirm one aspect 
of the ‘Pigorini theory’: the terramaricol: were invaders, 
and appeared with their culture already fully formed. The 
extension of this theory—1.e, that the terramarıcoli were 
the prehistoric ancestors of the Romans, and went south 
in the twelfth century .c.—is now quite unacceptable. 

Contact between the ‘lerramara Culture and the 
peninsular Apennine Culture (q.v., known until 1931 as 
the cultura extraterramanicola) heralded the opening of the 
Italian Late Bronze Age and led ultimately to a complete 
fusion between the two cultures that was far-reaching in 
its shaping of the Italian Iron Age. The terramara impact 
on the south was made possible above all by metal, in 
which Apennine Italy was notoriously poor. Terramara 
products could now travel south as objects of trade: the 
many parallels between the finds from the terremare and 
from Scoglio del Tonno underline the 1ole of the Taren- 
tino in particular as an area specializing by then in East 
Mediterranean trade, well illustrated by the find in a 
LH IIB house at Mycenae of a mould for casting a 
terramara type of winged axe. 

G. Saflund, Le Terremare . . . (Lund, 1949), discussed by C.F C. 
Hawkes and E. Stiassny, JRS 1940, Sy ft.; D Trump, Proc. 
Prehist. Soc. 1958, 165 ft; V.G Childe in Cinta del Ferro (Hologna, 
1960); N. M. Pughsr, La cwilta appennimca (1959); G A. Man- 


suclh and R. Scaram, L’ Emilia prima det Romam (1901); Preistoria 
dell’ Emilia e Romagna, 2 vols. (Bologna, 1962-3). D.W R.R. 


TERTULLIAN (Quintus Septimus FLorEens TERTUL- 
LIANUS) (c. A.D. 160- ¢. 240), born in or nead Carthage, the 
son of a centurion, was trained in law, and garly attracted 
to Stoicism. Disgust at pagan moral excesdes, combined 
with admiration for the spirit of martyrs, brought him to 
Christianity (c. 195). From then on, he used his brilhant 
gifts of advocacy, rhetoric, and irony in favour of the 
ngorist party among the Carthaginian Christians. From 
the first he was steeped in the spirit of the martyrs. His 
Ad Martyras, Ad Nationes, and Apologeticus (all written 
c. 197) combined embattled defence of Christianity 
against popular charges of atheism and black magic with 
the view that in martvrdom alone the Christian assured 
himself salvation. Next (198-205) he devoted himself 
largely to Christian moral and ethical problems. His De 
Spectacults, De Oratione, De Testumomo Animae, Ad 
Uxorem, De Paenitentia, De Baptismo, and De Praescrip- 
tione haereticorum all show a zeal for a puritan interpre- 
tation of the Christian ideal. The De Praescriptione was 
also a brilliant attack both on those who hoped to absorb 
pagan philosophy into Christianity and on the Gnostic 
heretics, and contains much ot the Western view of tradi- 
tion and authority. It was followed by works directed 
against the Valentinians and (between 207 and 211) five 
books against Marcion, in which Tertullian expounds the 
unity of God and identity of Jesus Christ with the Jewish 
messiah. 

Meantime Tertullian, probably by now a presbyter in 
the Carthapinian Church, dissatisfied with his colleagues, 
and perhaps after a dispute with the clergy m Rome, 
joined the Montanist movement. ‘This step involved only 
the hardening of attitudes previously held and fitted his 
constant conviction that the Last Days were rapidly 
approaching. The New Prophecy ‘dispelled all previous 
ambiguities’, and summoned the Christian to final battle 
against the world und its representatives. The transition 
seems to have taken place by 207. He now became more 
fanatical against ‘idolatry’ in every form, against those 
who counselled caution in face of the authorities, and 
against the traditions of the Roman Empire. His works of 
this period (De Fuga in Persecutione, Ad Scapulam, De 
Corona Militis, De Fejunio, De Monogamia) read lke 
political journalism at its most virulent, characterized by 
topicality, debating power, and a superb sense of irony. 
Even his longer and more serious De Carne Christi, De 
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Resurrectione Carnis, De Anima, and Adversus Praxean 
bear the stamp of the brillant pleader. Iis open letter 
to the proconsul, Scapula, in 212, is a finely documented 
and biting protest against the official policy of repressing 
Christianity and a plea for religious liberty. His last 
surviving work, De Pudicitia, was most probably directed 
against mcusures by Callistus, Bishop of Rome (217-22), 
to relax the traditional Christian pemtential system. In 
this Tertullian pives classic expression to the theology of 
the gathered Church and it is fundamental for the study 
of the Western doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Tertullian seems to have lived to a ripe old age, and 
finally to have broken with the Montanists to found his 
own sect of T'ertulhanists more rigorous cven than they. 
Despite his excesses und exaggerations, he remains the 
first Latin churchman. Fle turned Christian thought in 
the West into channels in which tt has never ceased to 
flow. His Adversus Praxean answered Patripassianism 
decisively and contributed towards the formulation of the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity. 1e may also be called the father 
of Donatism and of all Puritan nonconformuity, of radical 
individualistn and of political protest based on Biblical 
concepts. LHe is one of the founders of political and 
religious thought in the West. ‘l'hirty-one of his works 
survive. See also DONATISTS. 

kd. Apologeticus and De Spectaculss, T. R. Glover (Loeb serien); 
De Amma, J H Wasaink (Amsterdam, 1047); De Bapusmo, Adv. 
Praxean, De Oratione, De Carne Christi, and De Resurrectrone 
Carnis, E Evans (1957-64). Other works ed. A. Rertlerscheid, E. 
Kroymann, and V. Bublatt, CSAL xx, ixx, and laxvi. Bibl., 
P Monceaux, Historre litterawe de l'Afrique chrétienne 1 (1901), A. 
d'Alès, La Theologie de Tertulhen (1905), K Adam, Der Kirchen- 
begriff Lortulians(tg07), | Betton, Tertullien le Schismatique (1928); 
T R Glover, Conflict of Religions in the Karly Roman Emptre (1909), 
qos tf., E Allo Isicha, Polstreal Thinking and Sonal Evpertence- 
Some Christian interpretations of the Roman Empire from Tertullian to 
Salvian (1Qb4). W.LI C. F. 


TESSERA, a ticket or token, used in Rome, as in all 
ages, for a great varicty of purposes, and represented by 
small pieces, often circular, of lead, bronze, terracotta, 
bone, ete, 

"The tesserae nummilariae, formerly known erroneously 
as tesserae glidtutortae, were tabs attached to bags of 
silver denarn, to show that they had been tested for 
genuineness (specto). The surviving examples belong to 
the last century of the Republic. 

Under the Empire there were tesserae frumentariae, 
for the recipients of free corn, tesserae tor games and 
public shows, and fesserae piven in largess by the Emperor 
and exchangeable for various presents. Many of these 
tesserae bear types, similar to those of coins, but less 
often legends, and are often of lead. One senes of bronze 
tesserae shows imperial heads on the obverse and numbers 
on the reverse. The attribution of fesserae to their par- 
ticular uses is largely conjectural, hut the principles of 
classification have been determined by Rostovtzeft. 

Tesserae were, of course, used m private as well as in 
public life. Among private ferserae may be mentioned 
the tesserae hospitales, which established the claim of the 
bearer to hospitality on his travels abroad, and tesserae 
lusoriae, used for games. 


M. Rustovtzeff, ‘Römische Bleitesserae’, Klio, Beiheft 3, roos 


TESTAMENTUM PORCELLI, a satiric parody 
(3rd or 4th c. A.D.) of a will imagined to be by a pig, 
Grunnius Corocotta, just before being killed. It ıs 
mentioned by Jerome (praef. Comment. in Isaiam) as 
causing amusement in boys’ schools. 

Text at end of Bucheler’s ed. of Petronius. A. d'Ors, Rev inter- 
nationale des Droits d’ Antiquité 1955, 219 fË. . W. D. 


TESTIMONIUM signifies in its widest sense all types 
of evidence (Gai. 3. 131; Cic. Top. 19. 73); the term 
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instrumentum was later used in the same sense (Dig. 22. 
B eten tet ted odor 
ss , ch was in ancient tumes the 
oes eae nt eee 
: assical period, though docu- 
mentary proof gamed more and moie ground. In the 
oldest law we already find another activily of witnesses: 
some solemn legal transactions and acts required for their 
validity the presence of witnesses, €g, mancipatio and 
other transactions per aes et hbram (live w itnesses), corfar- 
reatio (ten), also some IMportantacts in civil procedure (as 
in tus vocatio, fetes contestatio) and such legal acts as the 
opening of a will. When a crime (c.g. of furtum) was bang 
investigated, some Processes open to the parties to the case 
required the participation of witnesses. But the widest 
field of their activity Was an testamentary law, because 
in all forms of will thcir presence was necessary for the 
validity of the act (see INHERITANCE, LAW 01). ‘Che two 
funcuions were closely connected, for presence at a legal 
transaction entailed an obligation on the witness to give 
evidence if there was Jitipation. Refusal ot testimony 
made a man 7testabilis, 1.e. incapable of being a witness 
or calling a witness, and hence also of making a will. 

In course of time vanious forms of written evidence 
(instrumenta, documenta) were developed. On the one 
hand, a transaction may itself be made m writing and 
attested by witnesses; on the other, some event or act 
may be recorded in writing and the truth of the record 
attested by persons who have been present at the occur- 
rence; or again, a person may make some statement and 
other persons simply attest the identity of the deponent 
and the fact that he made the statement. T'he object of 
this last process is to make the evidence available in 
subsequent court proceedings, when it can be read aloud 
in the absence of the witness himself. 

Some persons were generally excluded from testi- 
mony: slaves, mmpuberes, women (only ftom transactions), 
mntestabiles, persons convicted of crimes, und those who 
followed an infamous profession. In particular cases all 
persons connected by a bond of kinship or moral obliga- 
tion with a party interested in the lawsuit or tn the trans- 
acuon (testimonium domesticum) were excluded. Capacity 
to witness a will was regulated by special rules. 

The deposition of a witness Was made personally and 
usually under oath. Recitation of a written festatio, 
which became the later practice, carried less conviction. 
Apart from witnesses to legal transactions, persons could 
not be forced to give evidence except in criminal pro- 
ceedings. Citation of a witness was called denuntiatio. 
In post-classical law, under the influence of the Hellen- 
istic East, documents acquired greater evidentiary value 
than the evidence of witnesses, which became more and 
more distrusted. The testimony of one witness had no 
value at all. 

False witness was severcly punished (Lex Cornelia 
testamentaria); according to some laws even with death 
(XII Tables: ‘descere ¢ saxo Tarpcio'; Lex Cornelia de 
stcarits). 

S. Riccobono, Sav Zeitschr 1013, 2311 ; L Wenger, Institutes of 


the Roman Law of Civil Procedure (1940), 195 fl, 203 ft; W. Helle- 
brand, Dus Prozesszeugnis om Rechte der Papyrt (1934). A. D. 


TETHYS (Ty@vs), in mythology, daughter of Earth and 
Heaven, sister of Ocean (Iles. Theog. 136); becomes 
the consort of Ocean and bears the Rivers, also the three 
thousand Oceanids, whose work ıt 1s to aid the rivers and 
Apollo to bring young men to thetr prime, and Styx, chief 
of them all (ibid. 337 ff.). H. J. R. 


TETRARCHY (rerpapyia, i.e. the fourth part of an 
apx7) was first used to denote onc of the four political 
divisions of Thessaly (‘tetrad’ being a purely geographical 
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term). The tetrarchics were Thessaliotis, Hestiaeotis, 
Pelasgiotis, and Phthiotis. Their origin 1s obscure. Some 
scholars maintain that they were originally separate and 
independent tribal States which united to torm the ‘Thes- 
salian xowov. It is much more hkely that the xowov 
existed before the tetrarchies and that the latter were 
artificial divisions of Thessaly created to serve as the 
basis of its political and military organization. ‘I'he rapid 
development of citics towards the end of the fifth century, 
together with the decay of the xowórv, caused the tetrar- 
chies to lose much of their importance. In 342 B.c. Phihp 
of Macedon, now Archon of Thessaly, revived them in 
order to overcome the resistance of the citics through 
tetrarchs who were his partisans. Ifow long this system 
lasted ıs unknown. 

The term found its way to the Hellenistic East and was 
apphed to the four divisions mto which each of the three 
tribes of the Galatians was subdivided. In Roman times 
many hellenized princes in Syna and Palestine were 
styled ‘tetrarch’, but the number of tetrarchies in any 
political organization ceased to be necessarily four, the 
term denoting merely the realm of a subordinate dynast. 


F. Gschnitzer, Hermes 1954, 451 f1.; M. Sordi, La lega tessala 
(ags58), 310 f. i. D. W. 


TETRICUS, Gatus Pius Esuvius (PW 1), governor of 
Aquitania, was made Emperor m Gaul on the death of 
his relative Victormus. Ruling from A.D. 270 to 274, he 
was less successful than the preceding ‘Gallic’ emperors. 
Jle finally appealed to Aurelian and, when Aurelian 
invaded Gaul, deserted his army at the battle of Châlons. 
Led in triumph, he was afterwards appointed ‘corrector 
Lucaniac’. His son, Tetricus 11, shared his fortunes as 
Caesar and again as a senator of Rome. l. M., B.H W. 


TEUCER (Tedxpos), (1) ancestor of the Trojan kings, 
the genealogy being 
Teucer 
Baucia (Arisbe)==Dardanus (q.v.) 
Enchthonius 


Tros 


Ios Ganymedes Assaracus 
Laomedon (q.v.) Capys 
Sai Aphrodite ; Anchises 


Hesione (q.v.) Priam (q v.) 


Acneas (q v) 

For authorities, see Schmidt in Roscher, v. 406. Ramsay, 
Asianw Elements, 225, identifics him with the Hittite 
god Tarku. (2) Son of Teclamon (q.v. 1) by Tlesione. 
Throughout the Ziad he is a valiant archer, and faithful 
comrade of his half-brother, the greater Ajax. This 
character is maintained in later works, e.g. the Ajax of 
Sophocles. He was absent at the time of Ajax’s suicide 
(Ajax 342-3), but returned (974) in time to take a leading 
part in the struggle to secure him honourable burial. 
After his banishment (see TELAMON 1) he founded Salamis 
in Cyprus (Hor. Carm. 1. 7. 27 ff., and often). There 1s 
no consistent tradition of the manner or placce of his death. 
H. J. R. 


TEUCER (3) of Cyzicus (1st c. n.C.) wrote on the Mithri- 
datic Wars, ‘Tyre, the Arabs, Jewish history, Byzantium, 
and Cyzicus, his work covering Pompey’s settlement of 
the East, and reflecting the part played by Cyzicus at this 
time. His lepi ypvcoddpov ys does not necessarily 
identify him with Teucer (q.v. 4) of Babylon. 


FGrH in A, 126; a, 314- A. H. McD. 
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TEUCER (4) of Babylon (probably the Babylon in 
Egypt), astrologer, 1s conjectured to belong to the first 
century A.D. He expounded the traditional astrology of 
Egypt and united with ıt oriental and Greek clements. 
He had a great influence on Arabian and medieval 
astrology, through his description of the constellations. 
Fragments of his works have been preserved. 


Ed. F. Boll, Sphaera (1903), 16,31; CCAG vii. 194 ff., viii. 196 ff. 
ix. 2. 180 tI. W. D. R. 


TEUTA, Illyrian queen and regent after Agron’s death 
in 231 R.C. for his young son Pinnes by an carlier wife 
(see ILLYRICUM). She followed up Agron’s victory over the 
Aetohans at Medeon by aggression against Epirus, and 
directed Illyrian piracy against Itahan commerce with 
Greece. She refused Rome satisfaction for the murder of 
Italian merchants in 230 and even for an attack on the 
Roman envoys. In 229 she took Corcyra, defeating the 
Achacans, and was besieging Issa and Dyrrhachium when 
Rome intervened, m the First I!yrian War, and forced 
her to withdraw and submit (Polyb. 2. 2 12). 


Badian, Stud. Gr. Rom. st 1 A., N G L. Hammond, FRS 1o6f, 
4. A. H. McD. 


TEUTOBURGIENSIS, Sattus, the district where, in 
A.D. 9, the army of Varus (g.v. 2) was destroyed on the 
march from summer to winter quarteis, by the Cherus- 
cian prince Arminius (q.v.). Despite much discussion, 
the Saltus Teutoburgiensts has not been Jacated, neither 
is it certain whether saltus here means a forest or a moun- 
tain pass. The 'leutoburger Wald of modgarn maps 1s an 
archaizing name given in the seventeenth \century. ‘The 
site of the disaster must le somewhere \bctween the 
middle Weser and the upper Erns, betwe@n the Lippe 
and the Diimmer See. W. John has argued that by the 
phrase ‘medio camp’ Tacitus (Ann. 1. 61) places the 
last stand within the camp, on the parade ground where 
the survivors had dug themselves in; thus the site may 
one day be discovered by aerial photogiaphy. 

W. John, Dre Ortlichkert der Varusschlacht ber Tacitus (1950) , 1d. 
PW xxiv, 922 tl 0. B.,J J.W. 


TEUTONES, a Germanic tribe, chicfly known from 
their migration in company with the Cimbri (q.v.), whose 
neighbours they had been in Jutland, to southern France, 
where Martus annihilated them in the battle of Aquae 
Sextiae in 102 B.C. The Aduatuci whom Cacpar (B Gall. 
2. 29) defeated in Gaul clarmed to be descended from the 
Cimbri and Teutones. From ILS 9377 iter Toutonos, 
ctc., it has been inferred, perhaps hazardously, that a 
remnant of them survived at Miltenberg on the Main. 
Curiously, ‘Tacitus does not mention them or the Am- 
brones, who marched with them und the Cimbi. The 
name ‘Teuton became a synonym for German and was 
used by [atin poets long after the Teutones becarne 
extinct. E.A T. 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM, the technique and art of 
restoring a text to its original state, as far as possible, in 
the editing of Greek and Latın authors (for papyrus 
documents see PAPYROLOGY, for stone inscriptions see 
EPIGRAPHY). We know ancient texts only from a process 
of successive copying by hand (see PALAROGRAPIHY), which 
was subject to corruption by faulty transcription and 
emendation, before the resulting vulgate (textus receptus) 
was committed to print. ‘The modern editor has to review 
this fallible process in the light of the surviving evidence, 
which 18 all too often inadequate. His task is usually 
defined as (i) recensio: to study the manuscript tradition; 
(ii) examinatio: to determine critically what may be taken 
as authentic; (iii) divinatio: to attempt the remedy of 
error by conjecture. Jn practice, however, the com- 
plexity of evidence may often involve all three phases at 
once in establishing a text. 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


The manuscripts representing an original text have a 
gencalogy (stemma), but we may not be able to construct it. 
Copying causes the loss of carlicr versions, scribal emen- 
dation obscures the line of tradition, inter-borrowing 
(contammutiv) mixes the relations of manuscripts, and the 
surviving evidence may defy analysis. Learned copying 
dates for Greek authors from Alexandnan times (3rd c. 
H.C.), for Latin authors from the fourth century A.D., 
and it continued for popular authors during the Middle 
Ages, in Byzantium and the West, to the scholarship of 
the Renaissance. The effect on transmission may vary 
according to time, place, and author, but it must be 
borne in mind; here the history of scholarship ts relevant. 

An editor should begin by looking for a stemma. The 
evidence is strictly limited to such significant errors as 
may indicate specific lines of descent; for authentic read- 
ings could survive m any Ine. P. Maas established a 
formula of analysis. Significant errors are separative or 
conjunctive, (1) Scparative: if one manuscript shows an 
error where another preserves the authentic reading, the 
Jatter has descended independently of the former— but 
how does one distinguish an authentic reading from a 
plausible emendation? (u) Conjunctive: two or more 
manuscripts muy shure an idiosyncratic error, that 1s, 
one which need not be attributed to comecidence in mis- 
reading, and it will associate them in a specific hne of 
descent— but what if emendation has removed the evi- 
dence of association ? Maas would not apply his formula 
where the manuscript tradition was subject to emenda- 
tion or ‘contamination’, and this limits its use— myhtly 
so, for it is unfair to a text to edit it on an uncertain 
‘stemmate’ basis. Further, the stemma must cover a 
‘closed tradition’: otherwise any individual manuscript 
may contain variants—in teat or Margin- that come from 
an external source, not least in the Renaissance (as 
Pasqual argued) when scholars were scarching for fresh 
manuscripts. 

Ilow far may one apply Maas’s formula more freely in 
order to gun a general impression? ‘here must be some 
evidence for the earher stages of transmission (‘vertically’) 
and a large enough number of manuscripts to allow the 
possibility of grouping (to reduce the individual vagaries 
of ‘contamnation’) and of reasonable argument in terms 
of probability: then it is worth the attempt, providing 
one heeds the warnings of Maas and Pasquah. ‘There 1s 
little excuse these days for neglecting to examine a 
‘quorum’ of the available manuscripts, even initially on 
a basis of selective collation. 

For an increasing number of authors, however, as 
scholars study more of their manuscripts by stricter 
methods, the ‘stemmuiutic’ procedure shows its dangers: 
emendation and ‘contamination? demand analysis of 
mutual interrelations (‘horizontally’). Let us illustrate 
the problem by a diagram: 


/ | | 
A “i x 
| N (corr.) 
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(The Roman capitals show extant manuscripts, the Greek 
letters their lost ancestors; stale x mdicates Jost mter- 
mediaries, sume emended (corr.), the dotted hnes mark 
contamunation’.) We have a nuun group descended from 
a, Which could only too casily be taken as the SANL hetype’ 
of a stemma, reconstructed trom A and the dc scendants of 
P (though distorted by x's borrowing from B); Dand E 
could be eliminated as derived from A and B3 respectively, 
D more doubtfully ın view of x (corr. But there is a 
second line from A, which appears late in J and by ‘con- 
tamination’ in LI. In practice one nught prove the relations 
of the a group but nuss the ÀA evidence. But suppose— and 
this is no idle assumption— that the earlier Manuseripts 
were lost and we had only D- J of varying dates? ‘lhe 
sternmatic’ analysis would not work: we should have to 
classify the manuscuipts in wroups, on evidence already 
distorted by emendation and ‘contamination’. FGI might 
fit together, but H with some doubt, at a lower level; if 
a had significant errors we might also associate D and E, 
but loosely ;fand only a bold man would argue back from 
H's borrowings and J to a à hne, already corrected, 

This 1s the kind of problem which editors, more often 
than not, have to face. no clear-cut ‘stemimatic’ procedure 
but the difficult examination of emended and ‘conta- 
minated’ manuscripts. Such manuscripts may vary in 
date (especially among popular authors), fromm medieval 
Western and Byzantine to Renaissance umes, and it is 
always important to know the conditions of scholarship. 
Too few manuscripts linnt the evidence, too many com- 
plicate the method of analysis; and late manuscripts may 
preserve a newly discovered tradition: recentiores non 
deteriores (in Pasquah’s words). It is hazardous, though 
often necessary, lo argue from assumption about what 
could or could not have been soundly corrected. intel- 
ligent men, whether scholarly or not, if they thought in 
the language, might well complete a context by canjec- 
ture. We should not underestimate Byzantine learning, 
the effect of medieval annotauon, or the skill of Renais- 
sance emendation. In any event the editor should control 
the escalation of hypotheses: it is better to plot the evi- 
dence and survey its indications. Modern nbliography 
and photographic copying give him no excuse for not 
studying the gencral field of his manuscript tradition. 
Seven manuscripts of Aeschylus suggested a stemma, 
seventeen have destroved it, and there are more manu- 
scripts of Aeschylus! The moral is that one should not 
draw definite conclusions without examininy the balance 
of the evidence. An editor of Polvbtus or Livy may show a 
stemma and a ‘closed tradition’ of the main hine of descent, 
but only after collating all the known manuscripts; Poly- 
bius and Livy, however, were too voluminous to be 
continually popular. At the sume time, as life is short and 
‘the best may be enemy of the good’, there as a place for 
preliminary investigation, working up from the earlier 
manuscripts: an ‘elenchus’ of, say, 1,000 readings allows 
rapid collation and a choice of the manuscripts that merit 
closer study. It is no hardship to apply this method to 
100 manusciipts, Which would cover most lines of tradi- 
tion. 

The recension of manuscripts, even allowing for ad- 
equate evidence, may involve argument from probability, 
as a ‘working hypothesis’, and emendation and ‘contami- 
nation’ can bathe analysis. We must consider the technical 
expedients. A ‘distribution chart’ may assist-—the variants 
plotted in relation to the manuscripts—so that one may 
discern their relationship, Or there may be recourse to 
statistical examination, a ‘calculus of variants’, which 
does not make any assumption about the authenticity of 
readings or their successive corruption, ‘This method 
belongs to that of mathematical symbolism, recording 
the patterns of variants, and the ‘calculus’ indicates the 
possible choice of classes under which the manuscripts 
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may he studied. It is scientific in the sense that an editor 
should know the possibly valid classes rather than argue 
from a cumulative series of assumptions. Statistical work 
may now be handed to a computer, once the data are 
suitably prepared. The bencfit here 1s not only to save 
time but to overcome human fallibility in judging the 
evidence: ‘punch-cards’ will produce their patterns. 
There 18 no short-cut in collation; for minor palaco- 
gruphical differences, depending on the scribe and the 
script he is copying, could distort the statistical correlation 
and one must define the significant data: only then can 
the machine provide the reasonable answers. The result 
will be not a mechanical result but a context of judge- 
ment, as individual readings come up for consideration. 
The editor has then to use his scholarship and under- 
standing of his author and the subject-matter and style. 


L. Havet, Manuel de critique verhale appliquée aux textes latins 
(1911), for the logical problems, F W. Hall, Conthanton to Classical 
Texts (1914); W.W Greg, The Calculus of Variants (1927), A. Dain, 
Les Manusertts (1949), A. A. Phill, ‘Postulates for Distiuibutional 
Studies of Texts’, Papers Bibliograph Soc Ume Copina m (tgso-t), 
03; G. Pasquali, Storia della tradizione e critica del testo? (1952); 
P. Maas, Textual Criticism (rev. ed., 1958), with ‘Retrospect’; V. A 
Deatung, Manual of Textual Analys (1959), M Bodmer et al, 
Geschichte der Textuberlieferung 1 (1901); S. Timpanaro, La genesi 
del metodo del Lachmann (1963); B. M. Metzger, The Text of the 
New Testament (1904); (Dom) Jacques Froger, ‘La colation des 
manuscrits à la machine électronique’, Institut de Recherche et 
d'Histoire des Textes, Bulletin xui (1904 5), 135 fl ; 

‘STEMMATICS’, A. H McDonald, T. Javi Libre wxi cav (O C.T. 
1965); J. M. Moore, The Manuscript Tradition of Polybius (1905). 

CONTAMINATED TRANSMISSION. Homer, /had, ed. 'T W. Allen 
(1931), Greck New Testament, ed. El von Soden (1914). 

Noir R D. Dawe, Manuscripts of cleschylus (1964) 

ON JUDGEMENT IN Textual Criricism J. N Madvig, Adversaria 
Critica 1 (1871); W. M. Landsay, Introdu tion to Lato Textual 
Fmendation (18906); A E. Housman in bus editions of Lucan (1927), 
Mamlius (1937), and Juvenal (1938). 

"TECHNIQUE OF CRILICAL Eninons © Stahhn, Editionstechmk? 
(1914), J. Bidez et A B. Drachmann, Emploi des signes critiques? 


(1938). 
Ree SCHOLARSILIP IN ANFIQUITY and PALATOGRAPHY (with bibho- 
gruphy). I Mel, 


THALES, son of Examyes of Milctus, perhaps of Semitic 
stock (IIdt. 1. 170), was universally accounted one of the 
Seven Sages and by Aristotle (Metaph. A 3, 98320) the 
founder of physical science. Stories were told of his 
versatility in many spheres, political (his advice to the 
Ionians to found a federal capital at "l'cos, Hdt. loc. cit.), 
economic, engineering, geographical, astronomical, and 
mathematical. ‘I'he tradition that he foretold to within a 
year the solar eclipse which occurred during the battle of 
the Halys (28 May 585 n.c.) appears to be as old as 
Xenophanes (fr. 19 Diels, cf. Hdt 1.74, Eudem. fr. 144 
Wehrli) but its basis is doubtful (Neugebauer, Exact 
Sctences in Antiquity? (U.S.A. 1957), 142). More plausible 
is the belief that he founded geometry by studying and 
generalizing Egyptian ‘land-measurement’. He probably 
wrote nothing, but we must accept Aristotle's attribution 
to him of the view that the world not only originates 
from but returns to water, which ıs thus both eternal 
(and so divine) and the stuff of which everything consists. 
With this is connected his saying that ‘all things are full 
of gods’. His cosmology has Egyptian and Semitic 
affinities. 


Diels, Vorsokr." i. 67-81, Burnet, EGP 40 ff ; Kirk—Raven, 
Presocratic Philosophers, 74 01, Zeller-Mondolfo, La filosofta det 
Greet 1. u (1938), 100 ff.; Guthrie, Hist. Gk. Phil 1.45 Æ., A.H.C, 


THALETAS, of Gortyn in Crete (Paus. 1. 14. 4), 
worked at Sparta in the seventh century .¢. (‘Plut.’ De mus. 
9). He wrote songs which exhorted to law-abidingness 
(Plut. Lyc. 4) and paeans (‘Plut.’ De mus. 10, but cf. 42). 
Nothing of his work survives. He used paconic and 
cretic rhythms (‘Plut.’ De mus. 10). C. M. B. 


THALLUS published a chronological work in three 
books, from the Trojan War to Ol. 167 (112-109 B.C.) 
according to Eusebius; but on the evidence of the 
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fragmenta, from Belus to at least the death of Christ. If 
Eusebius 1s right, 'T'hallus’ work must have been later 
extended. Euhemceristic in character, it was used by the 
Christian apologists. He may, perhaps, be the Samaritan 
Thallus, Augustus’ sccretary or Tiberius’ freedman. 


FGrH ii B, 1156; BD, 835. A. H. McD. 


THAMUGADI (modern Timgad), a settlement in 
Numidia 20 miles cast of Lambaesis (q.v.). Founded in 
A.D. 100 by 'I'rajan as a veteran colony (ILS 6841), the 
original town was designed on camp lines; cardo and 
decumanus intersected at right angles, curia, basilica, and 
forum were placed at this intersection, and smaller streets 
ran parallel to the two main roads. Thamugadi had many 
public baths and a theatre, and public-spirited citizens 
gave it a library and a market-place. When it outgrew its 
original rectangle, an enormous Capitoline temple was 
built outside the walls. 

"The fertile countryside brought great prosperity under 
the Septimian dynasty; in the fourth century it was still 
growing, and was a centre of the Donatist Schism in the 
African church. In the Vandal period, Saharan raiders 
sacked it; the Byzantines built a protecting fortress, but 
it fell to the first Arab invasion. Excepting Lepcis, Tim- 
gad has the most complete Roman remains in Africa, and 
has been completely excavated. 


A. Ballu, Les Rurnes de Timgad? (1904); R. Cagnat, Carthage, 
Timgad, etc. (1909), C. Courtois, Timgad, antique Thamugad 
(1951). i WN W. 


THAMYRIS (Oiuvps) or THAMYRAS\ (Oapúpas), A 
Thracian bard, who boasted that he would win a contest 
even if the Muses opposed him, whereat they blinded 
him and made him forget his shall (M. 2. 594 fF). Later 
authors attribute a multitude of musical inventions to 
him and add some unimportant tales. 


Hoter in Roscher's Lexikon, s.y. H.J R. 


THANATOS. Death, as a person, hardly rises to the 
level of a mythologicsl figure, belonging rather to folk- 
lore or poetical fancy. Thus he is a healer (Fur. Hipp. 
1373, ie. only death will case Hippolytus’ pain); he 
keeps Polybus m the grave (Soph. OT 942); he begat 
the poison which kills Heracles (Soph. Trach. 833); he 
is the only god who loves not gifts (Aesch. in Ar. Ran. 
1392, i.e. death 1s inexorable, and, incidentally, 1s not 
worshipped as a god). In Epic he is a httle more con- 
crete; he is the brother of Sleep, and the two carry away 
the body of Sarpedon (had 14. 231; 16. 671 fT). Cf. 
Hesiod, Theog. 212 (Death, son of Night), 764 (he 1s 10n- 
hearted, hated even by gods). 

In Euripides’ 4/cestrs he is a clearly defined figure, the 
‘dark-robed lord of the dead’ (843), armed with a sword 
(76), and Euripides borrows him from Phrynichus (Serv. 
Dan. on Aen. 4 694), who very hkely had him from 
popular belief. Heracles rescues Alcestis (q v.) by literal 
physical wrestling with Thanatos. Except for its success- 
ful issue, this is not unlike the modern Greek stories of a 
hero contending with Charos. 

A merry tale of Sisyphus (q.v.) is preserved from 
Phrynichus (fr. 119 Jacoby) by schol. //tad 6. 153. 
Sisyphus told Asopus what had become of Acgina (q.v.), 
and Zeus therefore sent Thanatos aginst him; but 
Sisyphus bound Thanatos, so no one died until Ares 
rescued him and gave Sisyphus to him. Before dving, 
Sisyphus bade his wife Merope give him no funeral dues; 
she obeyed, and he got permission from Ilades to re- 
ascend to earth and remonstrate. [Te neglected to return 
till he died of old age, and Hades set him to roll the rock 
to keep him from running away again. 


For Thanatos ın art see O. Waser in Roscher’s Lexikon, A IR 


THARGELIA 


THARGELIA, an Ionian festival attributed to Apollo 
and celebrated the 7th ‘Thargelion (May-June), also 
known from Asia Minor (Hipponax), Abdera, Massilia. 
The most discussed rite took place the day before. A 
man (the dappaxds) was fed, led around in the town, 
flogged with green plants, driven out, and somctimes 
stoned or killed. He is certainly a scapegoat, absorbing 
all evil and then removed. On the other hand, certam 
rites point to the conception of a spirit of vegetation 
whose power is to be reinforced. The festival is named 
after the @dpyyAa which were brought on the chief day, 
first fruits (q.v.) of the still-unripe crops cooked in a pot; 
the word signifies also the first bread baked of the new 
crop. The nuxing of the two mentioned motifs is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Vhargelia were celebrated 
a little before the harvest, partly to protect and partly to 
promote the crops. The bápynàa rite has been interpreted 
as the breaking of the taboo on the unripe crops. 

L Deubner, Attische Feste (repr 1959), 179 fF , Nilsson, Feste, 
105 f1.; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Greek Relion’ (1922), 


77 tf. the pharmakus wœ much discussed, e.g. Frazer, GB? ix: 
isson, GGR 1". 107 IF. M, P. N. 


THASOS, an island of the north Acgean, colonized 
from Paros, probably c. 680 B.c. From the gold-mines 
in its soil (the first exploitation of which Herodotus 
(2. 44. 4) ascribed, probably without good reason, to the 
Phoenicians), and from others on the mainland under Mt. 
Pangacus, it derived a revenue rising to 200—300 talents. 
A dispute with Athens about the mainland mines led to 
its secession from the Delian League (465), followed by 
its reduction (463). If we may judge by the fluctuations 
in the tribute of Thasos (3 talents in 454, and 30 1n 446), 
t was deprived of the mainland mines in 463, but 
recovered them soon after. Despite a massacre of its 
Athenian partisans by Lysander (404), it again allied with 
Athens ın 389 and was a permanent member of Athens’ 
Second League. In 340 at was subdued by Philip, and 
it remained a Macedonian dependency unul freed by the 
Romans in 196. After 300 its waning revenues from the 
mines were supplemented by the profits of a carefully 
regulated export of wine. The volume of this trade is 
attested by widely distributed finds of wine-jars (ident- 
fied by an official stamp; see AMPHORA STAMPS) in the 
Balkan lands, where ‘Thasian comage also circulated 
freely. 

Thasos had a flourishing school of sculpture from the 
seventh to the sixth century, and ıt was the home of the 
painter Polygnotus. It preserves impressive remains of 
its sixth- and fitth-century walls and several buildings of 
its Agora and a theatre have been excavated. 

P-K, GL w. D i; JG an. 8; S. Casson, Macedoma, Thrace and 


Ilyna (1926), passim; Etudes thasiennes i- (1944- ); Gutde de Thasos 
(Ecole française, 1967). M. C.; J. B. 


THEAETETUS (c. 414-369 n.C.) of Athens, mathe- 
matıcıan, friend and pupil of Plato in philosophy and of 
Theodorus of Cyrene in mathematics, contributed much 
to the foundations (a) of Euchd book 10, by investigating 
the various species of irrationals (cf. Pl. Tht. 147 d-148 b), 
and (6) of Euclid book 13, by constructing theoretically 
the five regular solids and discovering the methods of 
mscribing them in spheres, 

E. Sachs, De ‘Theaetetu (1914), A. Wasserstein, CQ 1958. W. D.R. 


THEAGENES (1) of Megara slaughtered the flocks and 
herds of the wealthy, secured a bodyguard, and made 
himself tyrant; constructed a tunnelled conduit and 
pillared fountain; married his daughter to Cylon of 
Athens, and supported Cylon’s unsuccessful attempt to 
muke himself tyrant. He was himself subsequently 
banished from Megara. The date of Theagenes’ tyranny 
depends on that of Cylon (victor Olymp. XXXV, coup 
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before Draco), and in spite of recent qucstionings is 
probably to be put between 640 and 620 n.C. 


Aist. Pol. 1305", Rh. 1. 2, Paus 


T 28 > hig 
Plut. Quaest. Graec. 1k. H. Dunkley, » 49, 41; Thuc. I. 


126; 
BSc 1945 O, 145 1. : 


PLN U. 
THEAGENES (2) of Rhegium (fl. c. 525 11.c.), contem- 


porary of Cambyses and author of aw 
was the first scholar to attempt an wleponeal mrerpreta- 
tuon of Homer by suggesting that the names of the ods 
represented natural elements (see ALLII ORY). l 


Dicls, Forsokr 51 g1 t; F Wehr, 
Deutung Homers in Altertum (1925). 


oik Jepi “Ounpou, 


Zur Geschichte der alleg, rischen 


a 


THEAGES, pupil of Socrates. Plato refers in the 
Republic (496 b) to ‘the bridle of 'Theages’, the bad health 
which kept him out of politics and saved him for philo- 
sophy. On the basis of this relerence an imitator of 
Plato wrote a Theayes dealing with the relation between 


philosophy and politics, and this is included in the corpus 
of Plato’s works. WDR. 


THEANO is said to have been the wife af Pythagoras 
but another tradition describes her as being among his 
pupils, and the wite of his disciple Brotinus or Brontinus. 
Several apocryphal books were ascribed to her in 
antiquity. Seven apocryphal letters are to be seen m 
Hercher, Epistolographi, 603-7. W.D R. 


THEATRES, STRUCTURE. The Greek theatre con- 
sisted essenuully of the orchestra, the flat dancing place 
used for the choral song and dance out of which grew 
tragedy (q.v.) and comedy (q.v.); and the auditorium (the 
theatron proper, Latin cavea), normally a convenient 
slope on which spectators could sit or stand. It may 
possibly have a forerunner in the theatral areas of Minoan 
palaces (see MINOAN CIVILIZA1ION). In some prinutive 
theatres wooden stands were used for scating. Scats were 
sometimes cut in the rock; notmally they consisted of 
stone benches of simple form, rising in tiers. he orchestra 
was normally, but not always, cucular, and consisted of 
hard curth—puaving was not introduced ull Roman times. 
The skene (tent or hut) was in origin a simple structure 
for the convenience of the performers, which could also 
form a background for the plays. In the coutse of the fifth 
century it became a more solid building, ultimately 
acquiring a handsome architectural form with projecting 
wings. ‘The fully developed auditorrum was rather more 
than a semicircle in plan, opening out a little at the outer 
ends, where the linc of seats was drawn ona slightly greater 
radius. The outer sectors required embankments and 
solid retaining walls, while the inner was hollowed out of 
the hill-side; there were no elaborate substructures as in 
Roman theatres. T'he auditorium did not link up with the 
skene, except perhaps by means of light gateways, and the 
intervening passages on either side were called parodot. 
Stairways radiated from the orchestra, dividing the 
seating mto ‘wedges’, and in large theatres there were 
horizontal passages too. The front ticrs were sometimes 
provided with more elaborate and comfortable seaung 
for priests and officials. 

In the fifth century the action took place at orchestra 
Jevel, with at most a low wooden platform, easily acces- 
sible by steps, in front of the skene (see TRAGLDY, COMLDY). 
In the late fourth century the pruskenion was introduced, 
a row of columns in front of the skene supporting a high 
platform (seen to good advantage at Oropus, where ıt has 
been recently reconstructed), This came to be used as a 
raised stage, a feature appropriate to New Cornedy, which 
would have been out of place in the theatre of Sophocles 
or Aristophanes. Proskema were usual in Hellenistic 
theatres, und were added to old theatres at Athens and 
elsewhere, 


THEATRES, STRUCTURE 


Certain small theatres in the Attic demcs (Icaria, 
Thoricus) give a good idea of the primitive form. At 
Athens itself tradition speaks of an early theatre in the 
agora, The theatre attached to the shrine of Dionysus 
Eleuthercus on the south slope of the Acropolis developed 
from crude beginnings im the latter part of the sixth 
century h.C.; its peculiar and complicated history is the 
subject of much dispute. Architecturally it was still simple 
and undeveloped in the time of the great fifth-century 
dramatists. The theatre at the shrine of Asclepius near 
Epidaurus shows the perfection of design achieved in the 
fourth century. Even then the theatre was by no means 
standardized and there are many local variations. 

Roman theatres conformed to a type which made a 
complete building, though, in larger examples, the 
auditortum—a_ semicircle—was probably only partly 
roofed. The stage, certainly roofed and close to the semi- 
circular ‘orchestra’, was a wide and fairly deep raised plat- 
form, backed by a wall (scenae frons) as high as the top of 
the cavea, treated as an elaborate front towards the stage, 
with columns, niches, etc. Substructures of cavea and 
stage consisted of vaulted passages, cte., with staircases, 
and the outer walls enclosing the back of the cavea, some- 
tumes squared, were of arched construction in tiers, with 
order treatments. Good examples are at Pompeii (small 
theatre), Orange, Aspendus, Miletus, Taormina, and 
Dougga (N. Africa). This type of theatre was favoured in 
Greece too in the Roman imperial period, though in some 
cases a natural slope was still used, avoiding the need for 
substructures (see ODEUM). 


A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens 
(1946); M Rieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theatreé (U.S A. 
1961) (bibliography, 325 ff.); A von Gerkan and W Muller-Wiencr, 
Das Theater von Epidauros (1901); see also ARCHILLCLURE ee books 


r 


mentioned have sections on the theatre). I. F.; ROE 


THEBES (1) on the south edge of the east plain of Boeotia 
replaced, according to tradition, Orchomenus (q.v.) as 
leading city of Boeotia. It plays an important part in 
Greek saga in the generations before the Trojan War. 
The particular connexion with the Near East implied by 
the story of Cadmus has hitherto been discounted, though 
a portion of a Mycenaean palace in the centre of the 
modern town was excavated in 1909 and assumed to be the 
‘House of Cadmus’, mentioned by Pausanias (9. 16. 5) as 
associated in tradition with the classical temple of Demeter 
Thesmophorus: to ðe tis Atnrpos tepov ris Oeapo- 
dopou Kddpou xai raw aroyórwv oixtay mote eivai A€youat, 
Recent excavations at Thebes (BCH 1964, 775 ff., ILN 
1964, 859 ff.) have revealed a classical structure over- 
lying a Mycenaean building to the south of the earher 
discovery. Among the finds is a ‘treasure’ including 
Mesopotamian(?) cylinder-seals, one of them of the 
period of or at any rate referring to a Kassite king of 
1381-1354. The associated objects are of diverse dates; 
the pottery is LH IIIB (13th c.). Not far away another 
find has revealed Middle Helladic cist graves and a 
Mycenaean building above them, with arms, ivories, and 
Linear B tablets associated with LIL 11113 pottery. 'The 
find is of little aid in the vexed problem of Linear B 
dating; the same is true of the cylinder-seals, but some as 
yet unevaluated confirmation 1s given to the idea of an 
oriental connexion and so to saga-tradition, in which the 
gruesome fates of Theban princes were, next to the tale 
of Troy, the favoured material of Greek epic and tragedy. 
Thebes was destroyed by the Epigoni and laid waste. The 
Catalogue of the Ships (ZI. 2. 505) names only ‘Yoffa, 
though, according to Thucydides (1. 12), the forerunners 
of invasion were already in the ‘Cadmean land’ whence 
they went to Troy. 

When the ‘Boeotian’ invasion was completed Thebes 
outstripped the other Boeotian towns, but was never 
strong enough to combine them into a unitary State. 
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It was friendly with the Pisistratids (Hipparchus made 
a dedication to Apollo Ptoos, BCH 1920, 237 ff.); its 
hostility to Athens dates from the Athenian reception of 
the Plataeans in c. 519 B.C. (see PLATAEA). As a punish- 
ment for the support which it gave to the Persians in 
480-479, ‘Thebes lost its predominant position in the 
Boeotian Confederacy, and recovered it only in 446. 
During the Peloponnesian War it grew at the expense of 
its small neighbours. Its territory, with subject towns, 
was nearly half Boeotia, and it elected four of eleven 
boeotarchs (Hell. Oxy. xii. 3). Dissatisfied with the 
Spartan peace in 404, Thebes joined Athens and Argos 
in the Corinthian War. The peace of 387 enabled the 
Spartans to detach the other Boeotian towns from 
Thebes, and in 382 they garrisoned the citadel. The 
"Thebans retook it in 378, and at Leuctra in 371 drove 
the Spartans out of central Greece. [or a brief period 
'Thebes, led by Epaminondas (g.v.), was the chief 
power of Greece, but its hegemony did not survive 
lim. Thebes joined Athens ın resisting Philip; it was 
punished by destruction for a revolt against Alexander, 
and though refounded was never again a great city. 
Thebes was a pleasant place, with trees and fresh water 
((Dicacarchus] 1. 12 fF. in FHG 1i. 258). The temple of 
Apollo Ismenios, where Herodotus (5. 59) suw the ancient 
tripods bearing Kuda (? Mycenaean) ypdppara (and 
other inscriptions in Greck?), hus been excavated. See 
also FEDERAL STATTS, § 3. 

L. Zichen, PW] s.v. Thebai’; 


P-K, CGL I. n sor ll) passim. : 
A. W. Gomme, BSA 1910 11, 29 ff (topography) T.J D.,R.J HI. 


THEBES (2), formerly capital of Egypt, ‘was still an 
important city at the Greek conquest, but suftered 
considerably during revolts in 206 and 88 n.c. of which 
it was the centre. It was sacked by Cornelius Gallus in 
30 or 29 B.c.; Strabo found it a group of villages. ‘The 
temples prospered under the Ptolemies: building was 
done on the cast bank, and the temple of Deir-el-Medinch 
on the west was begun under Philopator. Occasional 
records of works occur ull e. A.D. 150. Thebes had then 
become a tourist centre, the great attractions, as shown by 
graffi, being the statue of ‘Memnon’ and the Pharaonic 
tombs. Papyrı and numerous ostraca have been found 
there, almost all dealing with finance or taxation, 

The fullest account of the buildings win A FOP. Waggel, Guide to 
Antiquities of U pper huaype (1913), Goll, et. also Baedeker, Aguprt 
(1929), 287 A For details see Porter and Moss, Topographical Survey 
of Ancunt Egyphan Hieroglyphic Teats, Reliefs and Pamtingsit (i 11), 
Theban Necropolis (19064), 1, Theban Temples. For the Gracco- 
Roman penod see A Bataille, Les Memmoma (1952), and (tor the 


colossus of ‘Memnon’) A and E. Bernard, Les Inscriptions grecqucs et 
latınes du Colysse de Memnon (1900)}. G M. 


THEMIS, a goddess originally akin to or even identical 
with Gaea (Acsch. Eum. 2; PV 209-10). In the former 
passage the oracle at Delphi was once hers; tn the latter, 
she 1s still a prophetess, and warns her son Prometheus of 
the future. The same powers are shown in Pindar, 
Isthm. 8. 34 ff., cf. THETIS. Jn all probability, her name 
means ‘steadfast’ (root ĝe). In Hesiod, Theog. 135, she 
is a daughter of Farth; ibid. gor {F. she is Zeus’ second 
consort, mother of the Hlorac and Mocrac, But, as her 
name ıs uscd also to mean ‘firmly established custom or 
law, justice’, she tends to become an abstraction, Justice 
or Righteousness. For example, Medea, when betrayed, 
invokes her as guardian of oaths (Eur. Med. 160 ff.); 
Plato, Leg. 9360 e, suggests an oath by Zeus, Apollo, 
and ‘lhemis. Her several cults may be supposed to have 
originated with her carlier nature for the most part. 


Weniger ın Roscher, s.v.: V. Ehrenberg, Dre a a m 


frühen Griechentum (1981). 


THEMISON of Laodicea, pupil of Asclepiades and pre- 


cursor of Thessalus of Tralles, lived in Rome under 


THEMISON 


Augustus (31 B.C.-A.D. 14). His views being most incon- 
sistent, his system is no unity. He agreed with Ascle- 
piides in the theory of corpuscles. On the other hand, 
he introduced into medicine the conception of the com- 
munia (‘status strictus, tlucns, et mixtus’), referring to 
excretion which 1s either too much or too little, or too 
much from one part, too httle trom another. This defect, 
which he probably thought of as hindering the free move- 
ment of the atoms, he tried to remedy by an alteration 
of the state of the body as the physician finds ıt. Morc- 
over, he was the first to study methodically the problem 
of chronic diseases and to encourage their treatment by 
physicians. 


‘TEXT. Fragments, not collected. Mep) Tõv é6€€uv val xpoviwvy 
voonudtaw (R, Fuchs, RA. Mus. 1903) not 'Ll'hemison but Flerudotus, 
M. Wellman, Hermes 1905, 1913. 

LITERATURF. General survey, K Deichgriaber, PW vA. 1632. 
Th. Meyer-Steineg, ‘Das medizinische System d. Methodiker’, 
Jenaer med -hst Beitrage 1910 'Fhemison the ‘Vourbereiter der 
methodischen Lehre’, Veichgrubet, op ct. 1632. 40; nut the founder 
ot the Methodical school, L. Edelstein, PW, Suppl vi. 358, sv. 
‘Methodiker’. L. E. 


THEMISTIUS, Greek philosopher and rhetorician, 
was born in Paphlagonia c. A.D. 317 of a cultured family 
of pagan landowners, and studied in the castern provinces 
and in Constantinople, where he opened a school (c. 345). 
Attracting the attention of the imperial government, he 
was soon appointed to an ofheral chair and became a 
member of the Constantinopolitan Senate. Iis eloquent 
and often constructive exposition of the ideology of 
monarchy ın a succession of panegyrics and other speeches 
won and retuned for him the favour of every Emperor 
from Constantius II to ‘Uheodosius I, who appointed him 
prefect of the city (343-4) and entrusted him with the 
education of his son, the future Emperor Arcadius. Ile 
travelled widely in the Empire, in attendance on the 
imperial court and on official missions, such as that to 
the Raman Senate in 357. He died in Constantinople 
about 388. 

In spite of his professed admiration for Plato, Themis- 
tms found the pragmatıc and realistic approach of Aris- 
totle more congenial, and he was little influenced by 
contemporary Neoplatonism, with its other-worldly 
overtones. In his early years as a teacher he wrote ex- 
planatory paraphrases of many of Aristotle’s works, 
setting a pattern of exegesis which contmucd to be 
followed throughout the Middle Ages. A convinced 
pagan, he yet reframed from overt attacks on Christianity 
except in an address to Julian, now lost, which evoked 
irom the Emperor the celebrated letter (253-67 Spanheim) 
setting out the principles of his proposed restoration of 
paganism. 

Of us numerous works there survive: thirty-four 
speeches, mainly official addresses to Emperors, but 
including an mteresting funeral oration on his father (Or. 
20); and paraphrases ot Aristotle's Postertor Analytics, 
Physus, De Anima (in the Greek original), De Caelo and 
Metaphysics XII (in a medieval Hebrew translation made 
from an Arabic version). ‘Chemistius was neither a great 
philosopher nor a great statesman, yet his speeches are 
valuable as sources for the history of his time and as 
specimens of pagan political ideology in the Christian 
empire, and his Aristotelian paraphrases embody material 
from lost commentaries. 


Orationer, ed. W. Dindorf (1828); ed. G Downev, vol. i (1965); 
Paraphrases, cd M. Walhes, H. Schenkl, R. Hemtze, snd S. Lan- 
dauer, m Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca V (18g9-Igoo). R. H. 


THEMISTO, name of several heroines, the only one 
of importance being the daughter of Hypseus (Nonnus, 
Dionys. 9. 305 f.), wife of Athamas (q.v.). Herodorus, m 
schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1144, makes her his first wife and 
mother of several children, including Phrixus and Helle. 
H. J. R. 


See Höfer in Roscher, s.v. 
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THEMISTOCLES (c. 528-462), Athenian democratic 


tata Hid ee ot i ancient Lycomid famıly 
ees ee n, perhaps ol a non-Greek mother. 
If o, he owed his unquestioned citizenship to the reform 
of Cleisthenes (q.v. 1). The tradition about him 19 pre- 
ea E a Pa Thucydides 
Herodotus’ informants ace ahi el au a 

í accused him of corruption, and 
said that in 480 he had ‘newly corme to the front’: vet he 
had been elected eponymous archon in 493 (Diew. Hal. 
6. 34) and general of his tribe in 490. As archon he began 
the development of Piraeus as a port. 

The fall of Miltiades (q.v.) m 489 was followed by 
repeated resorts to ostracism (q-v.). OF nearly 1,500 
known ostraka, mostly of these years, no less than 542 
bear Themistocles’ name. It looks as if rival leaders tried 
to get nd of him as dangerous; but Vhemistocles was able 
to direct enough votes to get rid successively of Hipp- 
archus the friend of Hippias, Megacles the Aluemeonid, 
Xanthippus, and the middle-class leader Aststides (qq.v.). 
Ile was then (483) able to secure the application of a 
large surplus revenue from the silver mines of Laursum 
(q.v.) to building up the navy from 70 to 200 triremes, 
just in time to save Greece from Xerxes’ invasion. During 
his rise to supremacy (487; though no source connects 
his name with it), a very important reform took place: 
the opening of the archonships to ‘knights’ m good 
standing, by lot; which at once transferred the leadership 
in war to the strategoi (who could be re-elected, thus 
gaining experience), and was bound in time to reduce 
the prestige of the conservative Aeropagus, recruited 
from ex-archons. 

As strategas, then, Themistocles commanded Athens’ 
fleet in 480. He secured the Spartan high command’s sup- 
port tor his strategy of fighting as far forward as possible, 
at Artemisium (q.v.). But for this, the Persians could have 
avoided disastrous storm-damage on the ‘Thessahan 
coast by passing it in squadrons able to use the small 
beaches. He was also responsible for the decisive battle of 
Salamis (see PERSIAN WARS) being fought ‘in the Narrows, 
which most obviously saved our cause’ (Thuc. 1. 74). 
For this he received unprecedented honours at Sparta. 

In 479, the chef Athenian commands went to his 
rivals, recalled from exile in 481 (see ARISTIDES, XANTH- 
irets); but Theuustocles was still important in the next 
winter, when he ‘spun out the time’ at Sparta while the 
Athenians refortified their city, against Sparta's wishes. 
Piracus was also powerfully fortified, on his motion. But 
in the following years he lost influence to a coalition of 
the more conservative leaders. About 471 he was ostra- 
cized and went to hve at Argos, ‘also visiting other places 
in the Peloponnese’, where several States were moving 
towards democracy. Sparta grew alarmed, and (c. 408?) 
claimed to have evidence that he was involved with 
Pausantas (q.v. 1) in intrigues with Persita. Themistocles 
escaped to Asia after an adventurous fight by way of 
Corcyra, Epirus, and Macedonia; he was condemned to 
death at Athens in absence. King Artaxerxes | made him 
governor of Magnesia-ud-Maeandrum, where he died, 
of sickness, ‘Thucydides believed, though he knew ulso a 
report of his suicide, 


Hdt. 7-8; Thuc. 1. 74, 93, 135-8; Plut. Them (of which A, Naner’s 
ed , 1881, has a good study of sources) H T Wade-Gery, “1 hemis- 
tocles’ Archonship’, mm his Essays (from HSA 1940), Heloch, Gr. 
Goch. Ww. 2 134 tL; W. G, Forrest, CO 1960, D. M Lews, CO 
root, A R. Burn, Persia and thi Greeks (1902); A. Andrewes, Phoenix 
1964 On the Osua bust of Th., see G M. A Richter, I atamus 
1955. On “hemistocles’ Decree’ imn an inscription from JVivezen 
(believed by a majority of scholars to be a later Atheman com- 

outon), see M. H Jameson, Hesp. 1ybo, SEG 18 (text) and 19 
bibliogiaphy). A. R. B. 


THEMISTOGENES of Syracuse, quoted by Xenophon 
(Hell. 3. 1. 2) as the author of an Anabasis of Cyrus. 


THEMISTOGENES 


The Suda’s vague notice accepts this statement, but it is 
unlikely that there was a third account of the expedition 
in addition to those of Xenophon and Sophaenctus. 
Themistogenes was probably the pseudonym under 
which Xenophon published his Anabasis. 


FGrH ii B, 108. G.L B. 


THEOCRITUS (c. 300-¢. 260 B.c.?) was a native of 
Syracuse, but seems to have lived mostly outside Sicily, 
first perhaps in southern Italy and later in Cos and at 
Alexandria. He made several unsuccessful attempts to 
find a patron. These are mentioned ın 16, addressed to 
Hieron of Syracuse probably in 275/4. However, recog- 
nition soon came from Ptolemy Philadelphus, for whom 
before 270 he composed a panegyric (17). 270 is also the 
latest possible date for 15 (Adoniazusai), which 18 set in 
Alexandria. 

A few autobiographical details can be gathered from 
7 (Thalusia) 1f we may identify the Simichidas of that 
poem with Theocritus himself. The setting is Cos, and 
the incident described seems to occur at a moment (per- 
haps 274/3) when Ptolemy knows of ‘heocritus’ composi- 
tions, but has not yet issucd an invitation (g1—3). From 
this poem ıt is clear that Theocritus in Cos has close 
friends and well-connected acquaintances. He has also 
won a reputation as a composer of bucolic poems. It 1s 
these that have attracted Ptolemy's notice, and it was 
these presumably that had accompanied his appeals to 
Hieron and others. 

Although the theme of 6 and 11 is Sicilian, and the 
setting of 4 and 5 ostensibly that of southern Italy, there 
is httle reason to think that any of the bucolic poems were 
written before Theocritus Icft the West. Most of them 
contain details, often botanical, that connect them with 
Cos and other parts of the East, and most, 1f not all, may 
have been composed in Cos. 

Subsequently Theocritus was occupied with other 
forms of composition. 15 was composed for an Alexan- 
drian clientele and may have been closely followed by the 
other non-bucolic mimes, 14 (which pays a compliment 
to Ptolemy) and 2. Several pieces are hymns or short 
epics (13, 22, 24, 26: the distinction 1s not always casy to 
draw). Another, written like the mimes in Doric, is an 
epithalamium addressed to Helen (18). None can be 
securely dated. A problem of priority arises in connexion 
with 13 (Hylas) and part of 22 (Polydeuces and Amycus), 
where ‘l‘heocritus handles episodes from the Argonaut 
legend. These have been thought to be his contribution 
to a controversy in which he sided with Callimachus 
against Apollonius in the latter’s attempt to revive the 
long cpic. But there are doubts about Thcocritus’ posi- 
tion in the controversy, and ıt is by no means certuin if 
the Argonautica preceded his compositions, or even if the 
quarrel was of this nature at all. 

Three poems, 28-31, the last of which is a fragment, 
are written in Aeolic dialect and metres. In 30 Theocritus 
is no longer young, and the whole group 1s probably late. 
Epigrams, such as 17 and 22, which presuppose a wide 
reputation, may likewise be late. Whether Theocritus 
ever left Alexandria for Cos or elsewhere is unknown, and 
so too is the date of his death. 

Theocritus shares with other poets of his age a prefer- 
ence for the short, highly finished poem, for fresh and 
sometimes exotic themes, and for new forms or old forms 
used in new ways. Nevertheless, he transcends his age in 
his ability to select and concentrate his material, in the 
freshness of his observation of people and scencs, in the 
vivacity of his narratives and descriptions, in his imagery 
and lyricism, and above all in his dramatic power. Dis- 
plays of erudition are normally avoided by him. Two 
instances, however, are instructive, and possibly were 
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meant to be. In 7 topographical knowledge is used effec- 
tively for cajoling and threatening Pan (107-14), while in 
12 two glosses and an aition are used, perhaps less natur- 
ally, to imply that the love affair is of a kind long sanc- 
toned by custom. 

Most of Theocritus’ outstanding qualities, dramatic, 
descriptive, and lyric, are displayed in his bucolic poems. 
In 1 (Thyrsis) the courteous opening dictates the tone 
while it sets the scené, the description of the cup 1s 
dramatized, and the song is concentrated upon Daphnis’ 
predicament and shows no concern for its cause. In 4 a 
series of changes in the emotional temperature is skilfully 
conveyed, the offensive-defensive opening leading even- 
tually to a friendly close. In 5 mutual antipathy is gradually 
intensified until it explodes in the triurnph of Comatas. 
10 in its dialogue and in its songs vividly contrasts the 
dreamy lover Bucaeus with the hard-working, hard-headed, 
bluff but not unkindly Milon. The theme of 6 and 11 
is the love of Polyphemus for Galatea. In 11 Theocritus 
no doubt enjoyed the diflicult feat of presenting the 
physically repulsive Polyphemus as an acceptable lover. 
7 is bafHing. Its beginning and end are splendidly con- 
ceived with a wealth of evocative detail, but the songs, 
the kernel of the pocm, have little immediate appeal. 
Their full significance no doubt escapes us. Theocritus 
may have meant to imply that Simichidas, who is pre- 
sumably the writcr himself, 1s not a rustic turned poct, 
hike Lycidas, but a townsman writing about the country- 
side, and not exclusively about that. Sinjichidas’ song 
could have formed the plot of a non-bucolic mime. 

The non-bucolic mimes share many of the features of 
the bucolic. 2, like 3, 18 a lyrical monologue} 14, like 4, 1s 
entircly a dialogue; 15, like 1, consists of a dialogue fol- 
lowed by a song. 2 and 14, like 3 and J0, and the Aeolic 
poems 29 and 30, pursue the theme of unhappy love. 2 
(Pharmakeutria) 1s notable for a contrast of moods— 
feverish tension and then calm recollection- and for the 
sympathy which Simaetha wins against all the odds. 
When we have heard her story, we know that, although 
she has no one to blame but herself, her lover is vam, 
selfish, and plausible, while she is credulous and unpro- 
tected. In 15 the characterization in a comic situation 1s 
no less skilful: Praxinoa 1s nervous, voluble, and scatter- 
brained; Gorgo enterprising, phlegmatic, and observant. 
Theocritus’ use of the hexameter for his mimes was 
a bold stroke, perhaps facilitated by its long associa- 
tion with popular modes of thought in the shape of 
gnomai. 

Of the epic narratives, the most strongly characteristic 
are, first, 13, where Heracles and Hylis occupy the scene 
almost in isolation, stress 1s laid on Heracles’ affection 
for Hylas, and lHylas’ fall is described in a powerful but 
non-heroic simile; and secondly, the fight between Poly- 
deuces and Amycus in 22, where again the two chief 
characters monopolize the drama, and where the setting 
is pastoral and the fight preceded by a passage of sticho- 
mythia, a unique feature. Here the technique of drama 1s 
transplanted into epic. 

In 16, an appeal to Hieron, the manner and the matter 
of the choral lyric are transposed into hexameters. The 
poem reproduces some of Pindar’s resonance, and the 
imagery is moving. Theocritus’ poems are depicted as 
crouching, dejected and reproachful, at the bottom of 
their chest after a fruitless search for patronage. Appro- 
priately they are personified as Graces. 

See also PASTORAE PORTRY, CALLIMACHUS (3). 


Trxts, J. M. Edmonds, The Greek Bucohc Poets (Loeb, 1912); 
R. J. Cholmeley, The Idylls of Theocritus? (1919); P. Legrand, 
Bucoliques grecs (1925-7); A. S. F. Gow, Theocritus? (1952). 

Grneral LIIFRATURE. P. Legrand, Frude sur Théocrite (1808); 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Textgeschichte der griechischen 
Bukoliker (1906), PW, v A 2, "Theokritos (1)' (von Blumenthal); G. 
Lawall, Theocritus’ Coan Pastorals (1967). D. E. LE. 


THEODECTES 


THEODECTES (c. 375-334 3.c.), born at Phaselis 
(in Lycia), probably lived mainly ut Athens, where he 
studied under Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle and won 
fame as an orator (Cicero, Orat. 172, praises his polished 
style), a writer on rhetorical subjects, und a composer 
of popular riddles ın verse, As a tragic poct he composed 
50 plays and in 13 competitions won 8 victories (Suda, 
s.v.), of which 7 were at the Great Dionysia (JG? ii. 
2325). He died at the age of 41 and was buried on the way 
to Eleusis ([Plut.] X orat.837d, Steph. Byz. s.v. ®aoyAis); 
his monument at Phaschs was honoured by Alexander 
the Great, his fellow student under Aristotle (Plut. Alex. 
17). His plays included a Lynceus (the crisis of which is 
praised by Aristotle, Poet. 11), a Mausolus (in honour of 
the late king of Cara, but the treatment is unknown), 
and a Philoctetes (Anstotle, Eth. Nic. 7. 7, refers to the 
hero's brave resistance to pain; his hand, not, as im 
Sophocles, his foot, had been bitten by the serpent). 
The fragments consist mainly of rather commonplace 
but well-expressed reflections, and suggest that the poet 
was ın the Euripidean tradition (TGF 801-7). Aristotle’s 
Theodectea. was a work on rhetoric so named in his 
honour. A. W.P-C.;D W.1L. 


THEODORET, -. A.D. 393-466. After a good education 
he became a monk and from 423 bishop of Cyrrhus, 
Syria. From 428 he was involved in the Christological 
controversy between his friend Nestorius and Cyril (q.v. 
1) of Alexandria. He became Cyril's leading critic. 
Deposed by the monophysite Council of Ephesus (449) 
he was rehabilitated at Chalcedon in spite of strenuous 
protests (451), but his attacks on Cyril received post- 
humous condemnation under Justinian at the council of 
Constantinople (553). His well-composed letters, writ- 
ten in clegunt prose, are informative about both secular 
and ecclesiastical matters. Elis Graecarum Affecttonum 
Curafio i$ painstaking and thorough mm contrasting 
Christianity and paganism. Tfis Church History trom 
Constantine to 428 contains many invaluable documents. 
T'he Religious History contains biographies of ascetics, 
The rest of his work 1s bibheal exegesis and theological 
controversy, both of which he conducted well. 

Ed. Migne, PG lxxx-Iwxxiv. Graer. Aff. Cur., ed. J. Raeder 


(Teubner, 1904). Hist. Fccl., ed L. Parmentier (1911). Letters, ed. 
Y. Azéma (1955-05, 3 vols.). J. Quasten, Lutrology w (1900), 54° ft. 
. C. 


THEODORIC ‘the Great’, Ostrogothic king of Italy 
(a.D. 493-526), served when young as a hostage in Con- 
stantinople, where he received a Roman upbringing, 
though it is said that he never learned to write. On the 
death of his father 'Theodemer (471) he became king of 
the Ostrogoths, who were then living in Pannonia. From 
471 to 489 he and his followers were involved in the con- 
{used and complex politics of the Eastern Empire. In 484 
he wus consul, and in 489 the Emperor Zeno sent him and 
his people to Italy to supersede Odoacer (q.v.), whom he 
defeated and treacherously killed at Ravenna (493). Al- 
though in many ways an independent ruler thereafter, 
he recognized the overlordship of the astern Empcrors. 
He retained the Roman civil administration in Italy, 
though the army there was now Gothic. Jntermarriage 
between Romans and Goths was still forbidden by 
Roman law. Himself an Arian, his religious policy was 
tolerant. He was on friendly terms with the barbarian 
kingdoms of the West, and confirmed his peaceful policies 
by a series of matrimonial alliances with the various 
barbarian royal houses. His declining years were darkened 
by tension with Constantinople, and by the execution of 
Boethius. He died in 526, His tomb at Ravenna still 
survives. E. A. T. 


THEODORIDAS (second half of 3rd c. B.c.), Syracusan 
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poet, wrote poems against his contemporaries in the 
form of sepulchral epigrams, agamst Mnasalces (Anth 
Pal. 13. 21), and Euphorion (bid. 7- 406). Also genuine 
epitaphs (ibid. 7. 282, 439, 527, 528) and dedications (ibid 
6. 155, 156). Also poem to Eros (Ath. 475 1) dithyramb 
The Gentaur (id. 699 ¢), iambic and hexameter poems 
(id. 229 b, 302 c), cmaedic songs (Suda, s.v, ‘Sotades’) 
Cr. Susemihl, Gesch. gr Litt, Alex 1. 240 24,0 syi CM A 


THEODORUS (1), of Samos, a Greek artist of C. 550 
B.C. Ife made a silver bowl for Croesus, and an enicralil 
seal for Polycrates. He was said to have mvented the hne 
rule, lathe, and lever, and to have been associated with 
Rhoccus ın inventing, or introducing ito Samos, the 
arts of modelling in clay and of casting Images in bronze 
and tron. Pliny describes a bronze self-portrait by him 
and includes him in his bst of notable painters. Athens 
goras (Legatio, ch. 17) says that he and Telecles made the 
Pythian Apollo at Samos; and Diodorus (1. 9) that they 
brought back the canon of proportion for the human 
figure from Egypt. Pausamas mentions a building called 
Scias’ at Sparta, apparently an assembly hall, which was 
attributed to him; and Vitruvius cites a book by bhim on 
the Heraeum at Samos which (according to Herodotus) 
was built for Croesus by Rhoccus, and which is prob- 
ably identical with the ‘Labyrinth’ which Phny attributes 
to T'hcodorus himself. Diogenes Laertius (2. 103) says 
that he advised the inclusion of a layer of charcoal in the 
foundations of the Artemisium at Ephesus. 

Hdt 1. 51, 3. 41, 60; Pl. Jon 544 b, Vitt. 7, praef ; Phny, HN 7. 
198, 34- 83; 35. 146, 152; 30. 95, Paus. 3.12 10, 9. 41.1. 

H. W. R. 


THEODORUS (2) of Cyrene (b. c. 460 B.c.), mathe- 
matician, teacher of Plato and Theactetus (PI. Tht. 
147 d-148 b), was orginally a pupil of Protagoras but 
turned early to mathematics. Plato represents him as 
proving separately that V3, V5, and the roots of the other 
non-square numbers up to 17 are irrational (the irration- 
ality of y2 being known already). WDR 


THEODORUS (3) of Gadara (fl. 33 B.c.), rhetor. He 
taught Tiberius at Rhodes (Suet. Tib. 57, Sen. Suas. 3. 
7), and was an important teacher, the principal rival of 
Apollodorus (q.v. 5), from whom he differed in allowing 
more freedom in the arrangement und composition of 
speeches. It has been held that the differences between 
the two are symptomatic of a real difference of outlook on 
literature, but this 1s an exaggeration. 


Some evidence in Anonymus Seguenanus (g v), but see cap. 
Quintihan. discussion by G. M. A. Grube, A7Phil 1959, 397 tt. 
-A.R 


THEODOSIUS (1) Count, a wealthy landowner of Cauca 
in Spain, was a gencral of Valentinian I. In a.n. 367 he 
recovered Britain which had been overrun by Saxons, 
Picts, and Scots; the invaders had reached the vicinity of 
London. From 373 to 375 he was active in Africa and 
suppressed the revolt of the local chieftain Firmus. He was 
put to death for unknown reasons ın Carthage in 376. 

E. A.T. 


THEODOSIUS (2) I, ‘the Great’, the son of Count 
Theodosius (q.v. 1), was born c. a.p. 346. He was pro- 
moted early, serving as dux of Moesia Superior in 374. 
On his father’s sudden disgrace and execution in 376 be 
retired to Cauca, but in 378, after the defeat and death 
of Valens (q.v. 2), Gratian (q.v.) appointed him magister 
militum to fight the Goths, and shortly afterwards (19 
Jan. 379) proclaimed him Augustus of the Eastern parts 
including the dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia. For the 
next few years Theodosius conducted campaigns against 
the Visigoths, basing himself at first at Thessalonica 
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(379-80), then at Constantinople. He failed to cject them 
from the Empire, and on 3 Oct. 382 signed a treaty with 
them, recognizing them as federates and assigning them 
lands in Thrace. In about 386 he signed a treaty with 
Persia, whereby the long-disputed kingdom of Armenia 
was partitioned between the two empires. When the 
usurper Magnus (q.v. 2) Maximus killed Gratian 1n 383 
and occupied the Gauls, Theodosius recognized him, 
but when in 387 Maximus expelled Valentinian Il from 
Italy, he marched west, defeated Maximus at Siscia and 
Poctovio, and put him to death at Aquileia. He stayed in 
Italy for three years. Valentinian J] was established in 
Gaul. Theodosius’ elder son Arcadius, whom he had 
proclaimed Augustus in 383, was left in nominal charge 
of the East. Theodosius returned to Constantinople m 
391, but again had to move west in 394 to subdue the 
usurper Eugenius, who had succeeded Valentinian II in 
392. He agam left Arcadius in charge of the East, and 
took with him to the West his younger son Honorius, 
proclaimed Augustus in 393. He defeated Eugenius at the 
Frigidus on 6 Sept. 394, but dicd at Milan 17 Jan. 395. 

‘l’heodosius was a pious Christian und a bigoted ad- 
herent of the Nicene creed. He was baptized very carly 
m his regn, during a serious illness. On 27 Feb. 380 he 
issued a constitution declaring that the faith professed 
by Pope Damasus and Peter, bishop of Alexandria, was 
the Catholic faith. He deposed Demophilus, the Anan 
bishop of Constantinople and recognized the Nicene 
protagonist, Gregory Nazianzen. On 10 Jan. 381 he 
ordered that-all churches be surrendered to the Catholic 
bishops as defined by himself. This done he called a 
council of about 150 bishops ut Constantinople, and this 
council duly ratificd ‘Theodosius’ action, but refused to 
accept Gregory Nazianzen. ‘I‘heodosius asked them to 
produce a short list and himself chose Nectarius as 
bishop of Constantinople. 

Theodosius was very severe against heretics, issuing 
eighteen constitutions against them; he even ordained 
the death penalty for some extremist sects. Towards the 
pagans his pohcy was at first ambivalent. TIe did not for- 
bid sacrifice, but was so severe against divination as to 
prevent it. He did not close the temples, but he allowed 
fanatical Christians to destroy them or granted them to 
petitioners. In 391 he abruptly closed all temples and 
banned all forms of pagan cult. This step was probably 
taken under the influence of Ambrosc, bishop of Milan, 
who had obtained a great ascendancy over him since 387. 
In 388 Ambrose forced him to leave unpunished the 
bishop of Callinicum, who had burnt down a synagogue. 
In 390, when Theodosius had ordered a massacre at 
Thessalonica to avenge the killing of the general Butheric, 
he refused him communion until he had done penance. 


E. Stem, Histoire du bas-empire i (1959), 191 f1.; Jones, Later Rom. 
Emp. 156 th. A. TL M Jj. 


THEODOSIUS (3) II, son of Arcadius, born in A.D. 
401, was proclaimed Augustus in 402. He succeeded his 
father in 408 and reigned rather than ruled the Empire 
until his death in 450. He was very piously educated by 
his elder sister, Pulcheria, who exercised a strong in- 
fluence over him until the early 440s. He was also much 
influenced by his wife Eudoxia, whom he married in 421, 
until the two of them fell from favour in the early 440s. 
During the earlier part of his reign the Empire was in 
fact governed by Anthemius, practorian prefect of the 
East from 405 to 414, and then probably by Helio, master 
of the offices from 414 to 427. From the early 440s the 
Emperor was controlled by Chrysaphius, an imperial 
eunuch, and Nomus, master of the offices. 

The chief military events of the reign were two success- 
ful Persian wars (421-2 and 441), the defeat of the 
usurper John in the West, and the installation of Valen- 
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tinian III at Rome (425), an unsuccessful naval expedi- 
tion against the Vandals (441), and a series of wars and 
negotiations with Rua and Attila, kings of the Huns. 
The Roman armies proved helpless against the Huns, 
and peace was obtained only by paying ever increasing 
subsidies (350 lb. gold per annum from 422, 700 lb. 
from 434, 2,100 lb. from 443). 

The chief ecclesiastical cvents were the condemnation 
of Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, by the Council of 
Ephesus ın 431, and of Flavian, bishop of Constantinople, 
by the second Council of Ephesus in 449; Cyril and 
Dioscurus, bishops of Alexandria, were moving spirits in 
these two councils. 

In 429 a commission was appointed under Antiochus, 
praetorian prefect and former quaestor, to codify all laws 
issued since 312. ‘his attempt to reform the law failed, 
but in 435 a second commission under the same Antiochus 
carricd out the task and in 438 the Thcodosian Code was 
promulgated in both parts of the Empire (see CODEX, 
Jegal). 

J. B. Rury, A History of the Later Roman Empire (1924); F, Stein, 
Histowe du bas-emprre \ (1959). A.H.M J. 
THEODOSIUS (4) of Bithynia (probably between 150 
and 70 b.C.), mathematician and astronomer, mentioned 
by Strabo, is probably to be identified with Theodosius 
the inventor of asun-dial for use in any locality, mentioned 
by Vitruvius, and with an author Theodosius mentioned 
by the Suda. 

WoRKS: extant (1) 2darpeed, the oldest, extant Greek 
work on sections of the sphere, a compilation of earlier 
discoveries, (2) Jlepi oiejoewy (astronomical tables for 
diflerent parts of the carth), (3) Hepi uepay «ai vuxtdw; 
lost (1) ‘Yaournua eis rò Apyysqodous epóðiov; (2) orpo- 
Aoyena ; (3) Ainypadai olxidy. 

W. D. R. 


THEOGNETUS, one of the later poets of the New 
Comedy. Fr. 1 ridicules excessive preoccupation with 
philosophy, fr. 2 met uons Pantaleon, whom Chrysippus 
describes as 0 màd os. 

FCG w. 540 f.; CAF ui. 364 F. 


THEOGNIS (1) (fl. 544-541 n.c.; Suda, s.v. Oéoyvis), ele- 
giac poct, of Mcgara. Some 1,389 lines survive in good 
MSS. under his name, and there 1s much dispute about 
their authenticity. The chief difficulties are: (1) among 
these lines are passages written by other poets, or only 
slightly altered from them, notably Mimnermus (795-6, 
1020-2), Tyrtacus (935-8, 1003-6), Solon (227-32, 
315-18, 585-90, 1253-4), Euenus (465-96 and possibly 
667-82, 1345-50). These are not cases of the practice of 
‘paradiorthosis’, by which a line was taken and slightly 
altered in a different sense, as m most cases they are 
either unaltered or altered in some quite trivial way. (2) In 
the text of Theognis there are repetitions, which look 
like variations of the same theme, and it is hard to believe 
that both sets were written by the same man. (3) There 
are chronological difficulties. 894 refers to the Cypselids, 
who disappear from history c. 580 B.C., while 773-82 1s 
a prayer to Apollo to keep the Medes away from Megara 
and cannot be much earlier than 4go B.C. (4) The existing 
text docs not agree with either of the two books men- 
tioned by the Suda, the Maxims in 2,800 verses and the 
Gnomology to Cyrnus. It scems therefore probable that 
the original work of 'Theognis has been supplemented, 
especially as we find many variations on a given theme, 
which suggest that the book is a collection of oxoda 
intended for the use of singers who had to cap one song 
with another on a similar subject. A clue for detecting 
the authentic Theognis ought to lie in 19—23, where the 
poet speaks of a ‘seal’ on his work which cannot be stolen 
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or replaced by a substitute, but there is no agreement on 
what this seal ıs. It has been thought to be the excellence 
of the work, the name 'Theognis’ in 22, the name Cyrnus, 
which appears in many poems. If the last is right we may 
perhaps have a means for restoring at least the Gnomology 
to Cyrnus which the Suda mentions. Otherwise the prob- 
lem seems insoluble, ‘The poems to Cyrnus show marked 
individuality. Their poet has a strong aristocratic bias, is 
very frank about his emotions, uses bold and vivid meta- 
phors, went into exile (1 197—2000), believed m traditional 
tenets of Greek morality, and was not without some 
worldly wisdom. ‘The whole collection agrees with thts 
section in its political temper, and we may conjecture 
that it was popular, if not composed, in aristocratic 
circles in Athens im the fifth century. ‘The separate poems 
are sympotic elegies, and the book may have been a song- 
book used by those who did not wish to improvise when 
called on for a song over the wine. Book IT, which con- 
sists of love-poems, seems to be Athenian, and the whole 
collecuon begins with four introductory pieces whose 
themes recall those of Attic oródia. But otherwise it 18 
hard to mark breaks in the collection, though some regard 
the promise of immortality to Cyrnus, 237- 54, as the end 
of one section and 753-6 as the end of another. The section 
1—2 5418 much more quoted by fourth-century writers than 
the rest of the book, and may perhaps have had a separate 
circulation. ‘The whole collection is interesting as being 
the poetry of a small class with clear ideas about morals 
and politics and a strong interest m personal relations. 
Reference in it to Simonides (469, 667, 1349) and to 
Onomacritus (503) may be to the tumiliar bearers of these 
names. 

Tix. D Young, Theognis (1961). 

Coumi Êi. ' E Hudson Wiliams, The Elegies of Theogms (1910). 

Crinoasm E Hamnson, Studies im Thioognis O90902); T. W. Allen, 
Theapms (1931), t Jacoby, Theogms (Sitz d Preufisschen Akademie 


d Wimensihajten 1931), J Kiol, Theoprms-iInterpretationen (1930); 
C. M. Bowra, Lurly Grech Eii gists (1938), ch 5. C.M D. 


THEOGNIS (2), a tragic poct spoken af contemptuously 
by Aristophanes (.4ch. 11, 140; Thesm. 170) as one who 
yvypòs av Puxpas nowt. Te is identified by some with 
the Theognis who was one of the Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 1). 
If so, he resembled Critias in combining ‘tyranny’ with 
poctry. 

7 GF 769. A. W. P.-C, 
THEOI PATROOI, PATRIOI: DI PATRII (feo 
matpwo, nartpwi). OF the two adjectives, the former 
means connected with a father, or fathers, as ovata watpq@a, 
an estate inherited from one’s father; the litter, in dialects 
(such as Attic) which use both, is vaguer, meaning 
ancestral, time-honoured, traditional. Applied to gods, 
the former has therefore the more intimate meaning; a 
Geos marpa@os is at Ieast the god whom the speaker's 
tather, or his ancestors generally, worshipped, while a 
marpos Heos may be merely one whom it is customary 
to worship in his community, or in the Greck world 
generally. 

The narrowest and most exact meaning of marpæns 
Oeds 18 a god from whom descent is claimed. Aesch. 
fr. 162 Nauck may serve as an example: 

ot bedw ayyioropot 
ot Zyvos éyyts, dv at’ ‘loaiov mayov 
Aids marpwov Bajos cor’ év aibép, 
xouTw odiv efirnAov alpa arpovwr. 
“Those near akın to the gods, closc to Zcus, whose altar 
of Zeus Patroos lies on Ida’s heaven-kissing slope, in 
whose veins the blood of the deities is yet fresh.’ The 
exact context is unknown, but clearly the poet 1s speaking 
of heroes who are but a generation or two from their 
ancestor Zeus. It is in this sense that Athenians wor- 
shipped Apollo Patroos. Every candidate for the archon- 
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ship was tested, and one of the questions put was whether 
he had a cult of Zeus Herkeios and Apollo Patroos. The 
former question was meant to ensure that he belonged to 
a respectable family, having its own proper domestic 
cult; the latter, to make at clear that he was. what all 
Athenians claimed to be, a good lonian, since lon (q.v. 1) 
is son of Apollo and ancestor of the loman stock. See 
Arist. Ath. Pol. 55. 3. Another not uncommon use of 
maTp@os is In such a context as Ar. Nub. 1408 (para- 
tragic), Karaweabyte m. Aia. Were Zeus n named by a 
father appealing to his son’s sense of duty. le is evi- 
dently the god who cares for fathers and their nghts. 
When O1 estes (Kur. 147.671) says ab Zeit TUTPWE KUL Tpoma? 
€x9pav epaw, he muy very well be combming the two 
senses, for Zeus is his ancestor (see PANLATUS) and he 
wants his help to revenge the murder of Agamemnon. 

But that watpq@us cannot always have this sense i clear 
from the fact that itis used as a title of Artemis at Sicyon 
(Paus. 2. 9. 6), where her rude and archaic Image attested 
the antiquity of her cult, but Clearly, bemyp virgin, she 
was not an ancestress. Agun, the epithet is applicd to 
Hestia, ZG xiv. 980 (from Rome), and certainly Hestia 
is a Virgin in all our sources; the dedicator pet haps meant 
to differentiate her from the Roman Vesta (q v.). In much 
the Same manner, other inscriptions in the same collec- 
tion (nos. 971, 962, 972) apply the utle to the Palmyrene 
gods and the (Vhracian ?) Ares. This is in contrast, on the 
one hand with marpmos apphed to the obscure Lumclos 
as ancestor-god of the Eumelidae (ibid. 715), on the other 
hand with the use, not of matpDos but of nármos of 
Aeneas in an inscription from Ilum, C/G 3606, where the 
dedicators might certainly claun him as an ancestor, A 
long list of examples will be found m Roscher’s Lexikon 
mn. 1688-9, of pods of all sorts, from (probably) actual 
ancestors thought of as deified to ordinary pods tradi- 
tionally worshipped by the persons in question, who 
seem to be called quite indifferently marpo or ndrtpos 
with one ot two instances of heoi pyrpan, whether deified 
maternal ancestors or gods worshipped in the household 
of the dedtcatot’s mother. 

In Rome, di patru manifestly cannot have the narrower 
sense Of heot warpaa, at least in official cult, since no 
Roman god was officially an ancestor; the theories, e.p., 
about the identity of Romulus and Quirinus (qq.v.) had 
no eflect on the State cult of the latter. A good example 
of its use is in Verg. G. t. 498, ‘di patru Indigetes et 
Romule Vestaque mater’. The expression is ambiguous, 
but either he calls the Indigetes, Quirinus and Vesta, all 
patrit, or he uses that epithet of the first of these only; 
the former is the more likely. Since no one, even mytho- 
logically, seems to have claimed the Indigetes (q.v.) for 
ancestors, and certainly no one kud such a clim to 
Vesta, the sense ‘worshipped by our fathers, ancestral’ 
is perfectly clear. Nor does ıt mean only those gods to 
whom the epithet pater (or mater) 1s applied, for while 
such titles ure known for Quirinus and Vesta, no such 
collocation as Jndtgetes patres 1s to be found. There is, 
however, a somewhat specialized sense in which the word 
is used; it applics above all to the Penates. In this sense 
paternus is once or twice employed; the evicted tenant in 
Hor. Carm. 2. 18. 26 goes his way ‘paternos (7u7pwous) in 
sinu ferens deos’. These would be his di penates, repre- 
sented by images or other symbols, which he piously 
takes away as Anchises did his in leaving ‘Troy (Verg. 
Aen. 2. 717), though here they are called patru, appro- 
priately, for they are not merely the vods of the individual 
house but the future objects of national Roman worship, 
the Penates publici, which are not venerated hecause they 
formed part of anyone's sacra domestica, but because they 
had been adored by Rome and the States supposedly her 
ancestors from time immemorial, cf. PENATES. Examples 
of this use are: Cic. Har. 37, ‘patru penatesque di’; 
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Dom. 144; cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 67. 3, some say di 
penates means ITurp@ox (beoi). 


Roscher’s Lextkon, arts. ‘Patrii di’ (J. Iberg), 
‘Patroa’ (Hofer), ‘Patroo: theoi’ (berg). 


THEOLOGUMENA ARITHMETICAE. This work 
has been thought to be by lamblichus (q.v. 2), because 
he apparently wrote about the properties of the Monad. 
But it does not bear the name of lamblichus 1n the MSS., 
and ıs merely a compilation from Anatolius and Nico- 
machus (q.v. 3). 


Ed. V. de Falco (1922). 


‘Parrioi theui’> 
H. J.R. 


W. D.R. 


THEON (1) of Alexandria (1st c. B.c.), son of Artemidorus 
of Tarsus, and successor of Apion (q.v.) at Alexandria. 
He wrote, inter alia, alphabetical lexica of ‘Tragedy and 
Comedy, probably based (mainly) on the unalphabetical 
collections of Didymus. His main claim to fame, how- 
ever, lies in his exhaustive commentaries on the chief 
Alexandrian pocts, which dominated all subsequent 
scholarship ın this field and which form the basis of the 
surviving scholia. He also wrote one of the first treatises 
on Greek syntax. 


C. Giese, De Theone eiusgue reliquus (1807); C. Wendel, PW 10A, 
2054 ff. P. B. R. F.; R. B. 


THEON (2) of Smyrna (fl. c. A.D. 115-40), Platonist, 
author of an extant work Ta rara 76 padypatixov ypýoipa 
eis Tiv llàdtrwvos avayvwow, and of a lost commentary 
on the Republic and a lost work on the order of Plato's 
writings. The extant book is an elementary work on 
arithmetic (especially on the types of numbers), the 
theory of musical harmony, and astronomy. 


Ed. E. Hiller (1878), W. D.R. 
THEON (3, PW 5), Ariavs, of Alexandria (2nd c. A.D.), 
rhetor, wrote úropvýparta on Xenophon, Isocrates, and 
Demosthenes, as well as a 7éyvy and other rhetorical 
works, of which the sole survivor is the Progymnasmata 
(q.v.), a teacher’s manual which proved very popular. 


'Ttx1. Spengel, Rhet. n, sy ff. D. A. R, 
THEON (4, PW’ 15) of Alexandria, mathematician and 
astronomer (fl. a.p. 364). Extant works are (1) a com- 
mentary on Ptolemy’s Almagest (the sections on book 11 
and parts of other books are lost); (2) large commentary 
on the Handy Tables of Ptolemy; (3) small introduction 
to the Handy Tables, He is also important for his ‘edi- 
tions’ (i.e. reworkings) of (a) Euclid (Elements, Data, and 
Optics); (b) Ptolemy’s Handy Tables. ‘The latter are ex- 
tant only in Thcon’s version, Theon was a competent 
but completely unoriginal mathematician. His importance 
lics in the historical data he preserves. lt was im his 
version and under his name that Ptolemy’s astronomical 
tables were known to Islamic science, whence they passed 
to medieval Europe. 

EDITIONS. Comm. on Almagest: books 1-4 ed A. Rome, Studi e 
Testi 72 and 100 (1936, 1944) For the remainder it 1s stall necessary 
to consult the 1538 Basel edition of the Almagest (‘apud loannem 
Vualderum’). "he Handy Tables in the ‘Theonic version were pub- 
lished by Hlalma in 4 vols. (Pans, 1822, 1823, 1825, with French 
trans.), the ‘amall introduction’, 27 ff of the first volume. The ‘large 
commentary’ has never been published. 

COMMENT. On ‘Theon's ‘edition’ of Euclid, Heiberg, Latterargesch, 
Studien uber Euklid 1882). General: Heath, Hist. af Greek Maths. i. 
58 ff., 11. 52611. See also the introductions of Rome, op. cit., and 
to his edition of Pappus’ commentary, Studi e Testi 54 (1931) 


THEOPHANES of Mytilene, the historian of Pompey, 
after a pro-Roman part in home politics, accompanied 
him in the Third Mithridatic War, and, receiving Roman 
citizenship, fought in the Civil War. His work appears to 
have treated only Pompey’s campaigns, which he com- 
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pared to those of Alexander, and was written probably in 
63/2 B.C. to further Pompey’s cause in Rome. 


FGrH ii B, 919; BD, 614. A. H. McD. 
THEOPHILUS (1), Athenian comic poet; he won a 
victory in 329 B.C. Eight titles and twelve fragments 
survive (frs. 6 and 12 are gnomic). 


FCG in. 626 f1.; CAF in. 473 f1.; FAC ii. 566 ff. K. J. D. 
THEOPHILUS (2) of Alexandria, patriarch A.D. 385- 
412, was no thinker but a zcalous pastor who vigorously 
suppressed Egyptian paganism and advanced the power 
of Alexandria against Constantinople by opposing John 
Chrysostom. Ile appears in a kind hght in Synesius’ 
letters. 


Migne, PG Ixv. 33 A.; M. Richard, DTC. xv/1 (1946), 523 f & 
H, 


THEOPHRASTUS (c. 370—288/5 u.c.) of Eresos in 
Lesbos, pupil, collaborator, and successor of Aristotle. 
In spite of a tradition that he had heen a pupil of Plato, 
it is more probable that he first joined Aristotle while 
the latter was at Assos (see W. W. Jaeger, Aristotle (L.T. 
1948), 115). From Asia Minor he accompanied Aristotle 
to Macedonia and thence to Athens (335). From the 
beginning of this association came the researches, espec- 
tally ın botany (and perhaps also in political science; 
Philod. Rhet. u, p. 57 Sudhaus), which were fater to form 
the basis of his lectures and published work. Upon 
Aristotle’s retirement to Chalcis (322), he sudceeded him 
as scholarch of the Peripatos. 

He is said to have lectured to 2,000 students. His lec- 
tures were conunually revised (Diog. Laert. 5. 37) and 
chronological indications in the extant works show that 
they received their present form ın the period of his 
scholarchate. His most famous pupil was Demetrius of 
Phaleron, through whose influence he, though a metic, 
was allowed to own property, the disposition of which he 
treats in his Will. After the end of Demetris’ regime, he 
left Athens for a period when a law moved by Sophocles 
was passed forbidding the operation of philosophical 
schools without the permission of the Athenian demos. 
The law was soon repealed. He was also on friendly terms 
with Cassander and Ptolemy I. He was succeeded as a 
scholarch by Straton. 


Wonks 


Four catalogues of his writings (with some duplication 
and pseudigrapha) are preserved in DD. L. 5. 42-50. It 1s 
certain that at least the first two and longest of these 
originated in the Alexandran hbrary but the traditional 
(since Usener’s Analecta Theophrastea (1859) 23) ascrip- 
tion of them to Hermippus (q.v. 2) 1s based on weak 
evidence (see [/ermes, forthcoming). Some of the writings 
were Jater edited by Andronicus of Rhodes. The text of 
all the extant works 1s notoriously defective, and they are 
not all yet well represented in modern editions. 

Only a minuscule amount of ‘Theophrastus’ total out- 
put has been preserved. Plant-researches ([Tepi hura 
ioropias: Q books) followed by Plant-Aetiology (Llepi 
d¢urav aira: 6 books), the first a description and classi- 
fication, the second a physiology of plant-life. They are 
a counterpart of and methodologically influenced by 
Aristotle’s biological works. Characters (Xapaxrijpes), a 
collection of thirty descriptive sketches of types exhibit- 
ing deviations from proper norms of behaviour; the 
preface and some of the contents are Byzantine inter- 
polations. In modern times, they are Theophrastus’ most 
famous and most imitated work. Although they were 
formerly interpreted as moral essays, influenced by Aris- 
totle’s classification of virtuous qualities in Ethics, recent 
scholarship stresses their utility for rhetorical handbooks 
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or comic poetics. Metaphysics (r&v pera ta g¢voind), a 
brief discussion of some problems of first philosophy. 
Theophrastus shows himself capable of criticizing weaker 
points in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, but otherwise marks no 
advance on Aristotle. A number of short essays 
scientific subjects, the first three perhaps extracts from 
the Physics: On fire, On winds, On stones, On weather- 
signs, On odours, On weariness, On swooning, On sweat, On 
paralysis. Tne treatise On sense-perception ıs part of the 
Phys. Dox. 

His two most valuable and influential works are pre- 
served only in fragments: the Doctrines of natural philo- 
sophers (Puaxdw ófa) and the Laws (Nowa), each in 
eighteen books. The first was the standard history of 
opinions about the major problems of science and philo- 
suphy, in which he systematized the material used by 
Aristotle for his own criticism of his predecessors. The 
Laws was a comparative collection of laws and customs of 
Greek States, and was based on the material used by 
Aristotle in his Constitutions and Politics 4—6. 

Theophrastus’ place in the history of philosophy can 
be summed up in Cicero's (Fin. 1. 6) remark that he 
tractat locos ab Artstotele ante tractatos. A scienufic re- 
searcher and scholar rather than a speculative philo- 
sopher, he pursued his researches on topical and 
methodological lines already laid down by Aristotle. His 
occasional disagreement on points of doctrine (e.g. a 
more ‘naturalist’ ethics; a reaction against excessive 
teleology in natural processes) or fact are due to his 
emphusis on science and empirical observation. After 
Aristotle, he was the most prolific and most famous 
member of the Peripatetic school, and his works con- 
tinued to be influential until the first centuries of the 
Christian era (Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, Porphyry, com- 
mentators to Aristotle). 

LICE AND Wonks. Diogenes Laeruua g 36-57; Zeller, Phl d Gr. 
ii. z 806, Ueberweg- Praechter, Grundriss 401, O Regenbogen, 9 v. 
"Fheophrastos’ PW Suppl. vn. 1354, O. Gigon, Lex. d. Alten Welt 


057. 

3 A Gen (selection). J. G Schneider, 5 vols. (1818 21); F. Wimmer, 
with fragments (very incomplete) and Latin transl. (1866); de gne, 
A Grercke (1806). 

WITU COMMENTARY OR ‘TRANSLATION (a selection, generally re- 
stricted to recent works). Hist Plant (with de odar, de sign. temp ): 
A F. Hort, 2 vols, (Loch, t1910), Caus Plant. R.E Dengler, book I 
(Diss, Penn., 1927), B Einarson -G Tank (loeb, im preparation): 
Char.. R G Ussher (1900), P. Stunmetz, 2 vols, (1900-2), Met.: 
W D Ross-F H Fobes (1929); de sens. G. M. Strutton (1927), 
J B McDiarmid (in pr ), de lap.. 1). Eicholz (1965). FRAGMFN IS. 
Major Fragments, D. Eicholz (Locb, in pr); Ilep evoehuas, W, 
Potscher (1904); @vu of., H. Diels, Doxographi Grueci (1879); 
Nomo: H Haper, Journ Phil 6 (1927) 1. 

Siuprs "Phe tollowing hst includes only studies appearing since 
the full survey article ot Regenbogen in PW. Botany CG Senn, Dre 
Pftanzenkunde des T von Eresos (1950), FUncs, C. O. Brink, Phronesis 
t (1950) 123; Phyues: P, Steinmetz, Die Phyak des T von Fresos 
(1964) B. Gottaechalk finds the teaching of ‘Theophrastus in 
Meteor 4(CQ 1961, 67) and in de coloribus (Hermes 1964, 59), botn 
ascribed to Aristotle Met.: G Reale, Teofrasto e la sua aporetua 
metafisica (1964), Logie 1 M. Bochenski, La Logique de Theophraste 
(1047), Aputem.: E. Barboun, La Theorie aristotelicienne de l'intellect 
d'apres Theophraste (1957), Prva bof: J B McDiarmid, Han Stud, 
1953, $5; Laws: 11 Bloch, Hare. Stud 1940, 357, A E. Raubitachck, 
Classica et Mediaevaha 1958, 78 (on ostracism) Important but 
neglected fragments of a political work were discovered ina Vatican 
pahmpsest and published by W. Aly, Fragmentum Vaticanum de 
elwendts magistratibus (Studi e lesti, 104 [1943]). another discussion 
by F. Sbordone, PP 1948, 269. J.J. K. 


THEOPOMPUS (1), Eurypontid king of Sparta from 
c. 720-? c. 670 B.C. and leader in the First Messenian War 
(T'yrtacus fr. 4; see MESSENIA). He was credited by fourth- 
century writers with two constitutional reforms—a 
stricter control of the assembly by the kings and Gcrousia 
(see APELLAI 1), and the institution of the ephorate. It 1s 
possible that the ephorate was of earlier origin (see 
KPHORS), but that it obtained wider powers under Theo- 
pompus. W. G.F. 


THEOPOMPUS (2), Athenian comic poet, was active 
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from ¢. 410 n.C. (probably not carlier) to c. 370. ‘Twenty: 


four plays were ascribed to him; we have twenty titles 
(including Odysseus, Penelope, and Sirens) and 100 frag- 
ments (many of them only glosses), 

FCG u. 792 i., CAF 1, 733 11s FAC 1. Bk tf. K. J. D. 
THEOPOMPUS (3) of Chios (b. ¢. 378 u.c.), historian, 
banished with his father Damuaswtratus c. 334 for Spartan 
sympathies and restored by Alexander as a supporter 
against the pro-Persian oligarchy. On the latter's death 
he fled to Egypt. 

Theopompus, a contemporary of Ephorus, was a 
pupil of Isocrates and adopted his view of history as 
the handmaid of politics. Little reniains of numetous 
writings except fragments from the two works on which 
his fame rests, the I/ellemca (“EM yunai toropiai) and 
Philippica (PiAcmmex«a). The former, a continuauon of 
Thucydides from 411, reached the battle of Cnidos, 304, 
in twelve books, and took the supremacy of Sparta as its 
main theme. Our knowledge of the Hellemea is meagre 
unless we accept R. Laqueur’s arguments (PW, s.v. 
*Theopompos’) for the identthcation of the author of the 
Oxyrhynchus [fellentca (see OXY RHYNCHUS, FHI HISTORIAN 
FROM) with ‘Theopompus. These arguments rest on style, 
methods, and the evidence of personal views and research 
embodied in the papyrus agreemp with characteristics of 
Theopompus. 

Theopompus was able to view events in Greece from 
a detached standpoint, as is shown by his choice of 
Philip ot Macedon as the connecting theme of the fifty- 
eight books of Philippica. Beginning with Philip's acces- 
sion, this prolific work was a world history depicted in a 
series of extensive digressions. Certain of these acquired 
separate titles (Ta @aupaaa, Iepi aqpaywya, etc.). Theo- 
pompus was remarkable for wide and critical research 
and for the harshness of his verdicts. See also MIS10RIO- 
GRAPHY, GREEK, § 4. 

FGri n B, 115, E. Meyer, Theòpomps Hellemka (1o09); F. 
Jacoby, Nachrichten Gesellsch. d. Wrusensch zu Gottingen 1042, 1; 
A. Momighano, Terzo contributo alla storia degl studi claysicr (1900), 
307 A ; W. R. Conna, Theopompus and Fifth-century A (1 ote 


THEORIKA, State allowances made to the poorer 
citizens of Athens to enable them to visit the theatres, 
introduced, it 1s said, by Pericles. Two obols were paid 
per head at each performance to all persons registered 
for the purpose on the roll of citizens. Later, allowances 
were paid on other occasions also. In the fourth century 
B.C. a regulation was madc that all surpluses of the State 
should be used for theortka (except during wartune, as 
an enactment of Demosthenes provided). Another law 
of the same period punished with death anyone suggesung 
the use of these funds for army purposes during times 
of peace. The admiistrators of the theortka, oi em 
tò Qewpixov, were elective magistrates who had con- 
siderable, and during the time of Eubulus (q-v. 1) even a 
controlling, power over financial administration. 

The term occurs in Roman Egypt, too, where tt seems 
to mean funds for religious local festivals, which had to 
be supplied by taxation. 


A M Andreades, A History of Greek Publu Fiance (1933), index: 
J J. Buchanan, Theortka (1062); G, Busolt-H Swoboda, Griechis he 
Staatskunde 1, n (1920—60), index; Michell, Leonom. Anc Gr jbo fl ; 
W. Schwahn, PW’, s.v.; S, L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from 
Augustus to Diocletian (1938), 454 F. M. H. 


THEOROI (fewpot), ‘observers’, a word originally 
applied to sight-seeing travellers and to the attendants 
at festivals of distant cities. It became an official title 
given to a city's representatives at another city’s festival. 
"I'he great panhellenic festivals were attended by theoric 
delegations (Jewpia:) from every Greek State. Cities 
to which theoroi regularly came assigned the duty of 
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receiving them to official theorodokot (Qewpoddxc). At 
the festivals the theoroi offered sacrifices in the name of 
their cities, and so the title was likewise given to the 
envoys that a city sent to a distant shrine to offer sacrifice 
in its name and to the envoys that it sent to consult a 
distant oracle. The envoys that were sent round to 
announce the coming celcbration of a festival und, after 
the creation of new panhellenic agonistic festivals in the 
third century B.C. and later, to announce the new games 
to all the Greek States were also called theoroi. It thus 
became the accepted title of all sacred envoys, ‘The 
religious functions of theoroi eventually obscured the 
original purpose of their office, and as early as Thucydides 
several cities gave the title to annually elected religious 
magistrates. At Thasos the theorot were cponymous 
magıstıates. 


F. Poland, De legationibus Graecorum publicis (Leipzig, 1885); 
C. P. Bill, YAPA 1901, 196 fi.: P. Techy Oewpds (1908); A. 
Boethius, Die Pythais (Uppsala, 1918). 2. F 


THEOS (@ecs) denotes a god, especially onc of the great 
gods, from his anthropomorphic aspect; from the aspect 
of power he is also culled dacuaw (see DAIMON). When 
therc is no room for doubt, eos often takes the place of 
the proper noun: thus 7 deus is at Athens Athena. ‘here 
is no reason for assuming anonymous gods. At Eleusis 
tw Bew are Demcter and Kore, 6 beos and 7 Gea Pluto 
and Persephone. Noteworthy 1s the predicative use of 
Geos in phrases like: ‘Recognition of your own kin 15 
theos.” ‘The indefinite expressions beos tes, Jeot alternate 
in Homer with ðaipwv to denote some unknown divine 
power; in later authors vò @efov is an equivalent. This 
abstraction becomes finally an expression for the irra- 
tional in human life, that which cannot be explained by 
natural causes. No plausible etymology exists. 

FI. J. Rose et_al., La Notion du divin (Entretiens sur lant. clase. I 
1952). M. P.N.; J. H. CG 


THEOXENITA (@eoféuc), or THEODAISIA (Ge0- 
aiora), a Greek rite ‘held on certain fixed days on the 
supposition that the gods in person were visiting the 
cities’ (schol, Pind. Ol. 3, 105, 14 ff. Drachmann). 
The statement of Hesych., s.v., that it was ‘a festival in 
common for all the gods’, may go back to a gloss relaung 
to a particular (unknown) example. ‘he characteristic 
feature was that a god or gods were considcred to be 
present as guests at a banquet given by their worshippers. 
This might apparently be a public or private ceremony; 
if the former, st was often an important one, hence the 
fairly common occurrence of a month called Theoxenios 
or ‘Theodaisios. The best known was at Delphi, in 
Theoxenios (Mar.-Apr.); for this the sixth Paean of 
Pindar (g.v.) was written. Here Apollo (q.v.) appears to 
have acted as host to the other gods: Nev Feria (Pind., 
op. cit. 60); for an indication that Leto was present cf. 
Ath. 372 a. The meal was shared by human beings, 
witness the setting aside, as late as Plutarch’s time (De 
sera 557 f), ofa portion for Pindar’s descendants. Another 
was that in honour of the Dioscuri and HHelen (qq.v.) at 
Acragas, Pind. Ol. 3; this seems to have been rather a 
domestic feast of the Kumenidac on a magnificent scale 
than a public festival proper. Several other instanccs 
are recorded; see F. Pfister in PW, s.v. “Uheodaisia’, 
“Theoxenia’. 


Nilsson, GGR 12. 135, 409. H.J R. 
THERA, one of the Sporades, a treeless semicircular 
island, forming part of thc cone of an ancıent volcano, 
and famous for its wine. It had been colonized from 
Minoan Crete before the disastrous eruption in c. 
1500 B.C. which reduced it to its present state. Later 
came colonists from Laconia, who built the temple to 
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the Camcan Apollo. Its importance in the Archaic 
period 1s shown by its rich cemeteries and early sculpture, 
but ın the 630s it had to dispatch part of its population 
to colonize Cyrene. The islanders took no part in the 
Persian wars, but, though Dorians, appear as allies of 
Athens in the Peloponnesian war. The island was a 
Ptolemaic naval base during the third and part of the 
second century B.C. 

German archaeological excavations (1895—1902) have 
revealed a fine capital city, with a theatre, of Hellenistic 
and Roman times. A Minoan colony of pre-eruption days 
is being excavated. 

P-K, GL iv. C vir (c); JG xii. 4; Thera, ed. H. von Gaertringen 
(1899-1904). Pfuhl, Ath. Mitt 1904, 1 ff (tombs, etc.). Dorpteld, 


Ath Mitt. 1904, 57 i. (theatre); Kontoleon, Arch. Boh. 1939-41, 1 Í., 
AM 19538, 117 1. L A. L J. B. 


THERAMENES (d. 404/3 b.c.), Athenian statesman. 
He was one of the principals in establishing the Four 
Hundred (q.v.). Four months later he was active in over- 
throwing them and establishing the Five ‘Thousand. 
When full democracy was restored in 410 he was ın the 
Hellespont, assisting in the recovery of Athens’ naval 
supremacy (see PELOPONNESIAN WAR). At Arginusac (406) 
he commanded only a single ship. The abandonment of 
survivors from ships wrecked in the battle was probably 
duce only to bad weather, but later at Athens the blame 
was disputed between Theramenes and the generals, and 
after a largely illegal trial six generals were put to death. 
Xenophon blames him for this appalling miscarriage of 
justice; but Aristophanes in the Frogs next pr treated 
him lightly, merely as an adroit politician. In 404 he was 
sent to negotiate with Lysander (q.v.), and Xenophon 
(Hell. 2. 2. 16) said that he dehberately wasted three 
months while the hunger at Athens grew; but he was 
then sent to Sparta and brought baek the final terms 
of peace. TIe was appointed one of the ‘Thirty ‘Tyrants’ 
(q.v. 1), but soon quarrelled with the extremists, especially 
Cruas (q.v.), who had him condemned and executed. 
His frequent chanves of side were censured both by 
democrats like Lysias and by oligarchs like Critias, but 
for Aristotle and for others in the fourth century he was 
a moderate seeking a genuine political mean. If he was 
sincere, he must nevertheless bear much of the blame for 
the internal troubles which lamed Athens in the last 
phase of the war. A. A. 


THERAPNE, the site of a sanctuary (the Menelaeum) 
Polyb. 5. 18. 3; the temple of Menclaus, Paus. 3. 19. 9, 
on a steep cliff on the Iceft bank of the Eurotas, to the 
south-cast of Sparta. Some scanty remains of un extensive 
Late Helladic settlement, destroyed in LH HHIB-C, were 
excavated m 1910. Votive offerings attest a cult from the 
late Geometric period to the fourth century n.c. The 
massive remains of a fifth-century building (excavated in 
1909) represent the altar (and temple?) of Helen, who 
was worshipped here together with the Dioscuri and 
Menelaus. The cult of the Twins was later transferred to 
Sparta itself, 

RSA 1908-9, 108 fi., 1900-10, 4 fF; J M, Cook, Tims "Avrwviou 


Kepaponovààn (1951), 112 fl; Waterhouse und R Hope- 
Simpson, BSA 1960, 72. A. M. W.; W.G. F. 


THERMOPYLAE (‘Hot Gates’, from its hot sulphur 
springs) was probably the original mecting-place of the 
famous Amphictiony (q.v.), whence the delegates were 
called Pyl-agorai. As a defence position, where the road 
defiled between fierce cliffs and the sea, then hard by, its 
weakness was that there is easy ground above, ‘along the 
rpine of the mountain’ (Hdt. 7. 216), could an invader 
but find his way to it; and thus the pass was outflanked 
repeatedly, by sixth-century Thessalians, by the Persians, 


THERMOPYLAE 
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by the Gauls in 279 (Paus. 
(Plut. Cato Mawr 13). 
W. K. Pritchett, AJ Arch. 1958; Nurn, 


407 f. (G. B. Grundy, The Great Persiar 
leading.) 


10. 22), and by Cato in 191 


Persia and the Greeks (1962), 
1 War (1901), 298 sy oe 


THERMUM, religious centre of Actolia, Situated 
north-east of L. Trichoms on a natural rock-castle, it 
commanded the central plains of Aetolia and formed the 
mecting-place for the Actohan Confederacy. Extensive 
excavation has revealed its occupation from the Bronze 
Age and its importance as a cult centre tor the worship 
of Apollo ‘Thermios, Apollo Lyseios, and Artemis; oval 
houses, early type of megaron, thrce temples of c. 600 
B.C., and terracotta metopes and antefix heads revealing 
Corinthian influence are the most important discoveries. 
Its historical importunce comcudes with the Aetolan 
Contederacy, until its sack sn 218 n.c. by Philip V of 
Macedon. 


‘Apx. "Ed. 1900, 167 f ; 'Apx Aer. tors and 1916; W. 7. Wood- 
house, Aetoha (1897), 252 1.; P-K, GL 2. 2. 342. N. G. L. IL 


THERON, tyrant of Acragas (488-472 n.c.), married 
his daughter Demarete to Gelon (q.v.), whose firm ally 
he became. In 483 he seized Iimera from its tyrant 
‘Fernlus, whose appeal to Carthage resulted in the ex- 
pedition of 480, when Theron and Gelon won a crushing 
victory. On Gelon’s death Theron supported Polyzelus, 
younger brother of Hieron I (q.v.), but conflict with 
Syracuse was avoided and Ilicron warned ‘Theron of a 
plot against his regime. Theron’s building programme 
and patronage of the arts made Acragas one of the most 
beautiful and renowned of Greek cities. 

Dunbabin, Western Greeks, ch oh A Schenk, Graf von Stauffen- 


beig, Trnakria (1903), 170 1l ; erve, Die 1yranms bea den 
Griechen 1 (1967), 13. tb, u. 595 th. A G.W. 


THERSANDER (Oéćpoarðpos), name of five mytho- 
logical persons, for whom sce Hofer in Roscher, s.v.; 
the one of most genealogicz! importance 15 son of Poly- 
nices and Argeia (see ADRASTUS), from whom ‘Theron of 
Acragas claimed descent (Pind. Ol. 2. 43 f1.); he was one 
of the Epigoni (g.v.). H.J. R 


THERSITES, in mythology, an ugly, foul-tongued 
fellow, who rails at Agamemnon (Jiad 2. 212 {7.), until 
beaten into silence by Odysseus. Evidently, from his 
description, he is of low birth; but in post-ITomeric 
tradition (schol. J/. ibid.) he 1s of good family, son of 
Agrios brother of Oencus (q.v.), therefore akin to Dio- 
medes (q.v. 2). Hence, when Achilles slays hum for railing 
at him when he mourns for Penthesilea (dethiopis), a 
quarrel arises and Achilles goes to Lesbos to be purthed. 


H.J. R. 


THESEUS (@neevs), son of Aegeus (q.v.) or Poseidon, 
i.e. of a sea-god, and national hero of Athens. “This 
explains his prominence in ancient, especially Attic, 
literature; the chief surviving continuous accounts of 
him, however, are Plutarch, Theseus, and Apollod. 3. 
216 tÏ., continued by F pit. 1. His legend had manifestly 
been influenced by that of Heracles (q.v.; encounters 
with brigands and monsters; campaign against the 
Amazons), and it ıs not surprising that he is made 
Heracles’ friend and contemporary. There ts no proof 
that any real person lics behind the legend, but that is 
not impossible. 

Childhood and youth. When Aegeus departed from 
'Troezen, he left instructions with Aethra that when her 
son was able, he should lift a certain rock, under which 
Aegeus had hidden a sword and sandals. Meanwhile, 
the boy was educated by Pittheus, his tutor being a 


THESEUS 
Brie gee hm tonne 
re the eseia (Plut. op. e ae 
manhood (sixteen a ld. bate ` n aan young 
rock easily (Plut. 6) and determined oe ) f itted the 
to find his father but go the more dangerou ane CE 
He thus encountered Periphetes, or Con Ray y land. 
Scıron, Procrustes, Phaca the sow of Con on B 
a yon (qq.v.) 
and other dangcrous men and beasts; the exact numbers 
and names vary in different accounts. Plutarch (9) ee 
that Theseus was eager to emulate Heracles, and in tact 
this is one of the most obvious places m which the | 
legend has influenced hiis: Thecdiflerente (emphasized 
by Nilsson, Cults, myths, oracles and politics in aAlnctent 
Greece (1951), 51 ff.) as that Heracles conquers folktale 
monsters, "I heseus mostly human enemies of travellers. 
Attic and Cretan adventures. Arrived in Attica, he 
was in danger from Medea (q.v.), who persuaded Acpgeus 
to send him against the Marathonian bull, wlach in some 
accounts was Pasiphae’s bull brought from Crete by 
Heracles (q.v.). On the way there, an old woman named 
Hecale hospitably entertamed him; having killed the 
bull, he found her dead on his return, and ordered that 
her memory should be honoured (Calhm., trs. of Hecale 
230-377 Pf.; Plut. 14). Coming back to Athens, he narrow- 
ly escaped an attempt of Medea to poison him (Apollod. 
Fpit. 1, 5), thanks to Aegeus’ recognizing him in time. 
He now heard of the tribute yearly sent to the Mmo- 
taur, and volunteered, or was specially chosen by Minos 
(q.v.), to be one of the youths included in it (Plut. 19). 
On the voyage to Crete he proved his divine ancestry 
by leaping overboard and coming back safely fiom the 
palace of Amphitrite with a gold or: nient which Minos 
had thrown in (Bacchyl. 16). In Gicte he killed the 
Minotaur by the help of Ariadne (q.v.), who gave him a 
cluc of thread to find his way out of the Labyrinth and 
afterwards fied with him. He Jeft her at Dia (Naxos): in 
the original story this was probably duc to some magical 
forgetfulness (cf. Theoc. 2. 45-6), but, this detail having 
fallen out, various reasons were given for his ingratitude 
(Plut. 20). Thence he sailed to Delos, where he and his 
comrades danced a complicated figure, m commemora- 
tion of the Labyrinth, said to be preserved in the tradi- 
tional Dehan dance known as the ‘crane’ (Plut. 21). This 
may serve as an example of the numerous ceremonics, 
Attic and other, said tn later times to commemorate some 
part of his adventures. For his return see AFGEUS. 
Kingship. Theseus succeeded his father and is sup- 
posed to have brought about the ovvomopos or union of 
the various communities of Attica into one State with 
Athens for the capital (Plut. 24). The event is itself his- 
torical, but its age and author unknown. He took part 
with Heracles in the expedition against the Amazons, 
or went against them on his own account, and won 
Antiope, or Hippolyte (cf. Hirpotyrus 1) for himself; 
the Amazons in therr turn, invaded Attica, held the 
Areopugus against Theseus, and were finally defeated in 
a desperate battle. Pirithous the Lapith raided Marathon, 
was met by Theseus, and became his friend and ally; 
‘Theseus came to his wedding-feast and took part in the 
resultant fight with the Centaurs (q.v.), and later helped 
Pirithous to invade the lower world in an attempt to 
carry off Persephone (q.v.). According to the most 
familiar of the many versions of this story, ‘Theseus was 
ultimately rescued by Heracles from imprisonment, but 
Pirithous remained below. Theseus also carried off 
Helen (q.v.) while she was very young, and consequently 
Attica was invaded by the Dioscuri (q.v.). 
Death and posthumous honours. Apart from the variant 
of his permanent detention by Hades (Verg. Aen, 6. 
617-18, perhaps already in Od. 11. 631) his reign 1s 
generally said to have been ended by a rebellion (headed 
by Menestheus, a descendant of Erechtheus, q.v., Plut. 
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32), which led to his banishment; he went to Scyros and 
was there murdered by, King Lycomedes (Plut. 35). Long 
after, some bones alleged to be his were brought from 
Scyros by Cimon (Plut. 36), and a hcro-shrine built for 
them (not the temple now popularly called the ‘"heseum). 
_ Contact with other legends. Besides Heracles, Theseus 
is said to have been one of the helpers of Meleager 
(q.v. 1) in the boar-hunt (Plut. 29), and an Argonaut (q.v., 
ibid.); he brought about the burial of the bodies of the 
Seven against Thebes (Eur. Suppl.), and kindly received 
Ocdipus (q.v., Soph. OC), 

The Minotaur adventure appears widely in Greek 
art from the seventh century. Other deeds, individually 
or as a cycle, became very popular in Athenian sculpture 
and vase-painting from the later sixth century. He is 
generally shown as a youth, but the elder statesman of 
Attic tragedy is anticipated on a vase by Execias of the 
third quarter of the sixth century (see J. D. Beazley, 
i ak of Attic Black-figure (1951), 68 and pl. 
27. 3). 

Steuding in Roscher's Lexikon, sv (abundant references to 
ancient literature and art); H. Herter in RA. Mus. 1930 and 1948-9; 


C. Dugas and R, Flacehére, Thesee, nages et recits (1958); Brommer. 
Vasenitsten?, 151 ff. HL J. R; IL W. P., C. M. R. 


THESMOPHORIA, a women’s festival in honour of 
Demeter (q.v.) common to all Grecks, regularly cele- 
brated in the autumn. In Athens ıt took place on the 1 1th- 
13th Pyanopsion (Oct./Nov.). The women (men being 
strictly excluded) erected bowers with couches of plants 
and sat on the ground. The sccond day was a fast. The 
name of the third day, Kadıyéve:a, hints at the fecundity 
of mankind also, but the chief purpose of the festival was 
to promote the ferulity of the corn which was about to be 
sown, Pigs had been thrown down into subterranean 
caves (péyapa), probably at the Scirophoria (q.v.); the 
putrefied remains were brought up, laid on an altar, and 
mixed with the seed-corn. ‘The myth of Eubuleus, the 
swineherd swallowed up by the earth when Pluto carried 
off Kore, is an atfzon to account for this custom. 


Nilsson, Feste, 313 f.; L. Deubner, Attische Feste (1942), 50 fit. 
M.P. N. 


THESMOTHETAI (@copoféra:) in Athens were the 
six junior of the nine archontes (q.v.), appointed annually. 
They were instituted not later than the seventh century 
D.C., but nothing 1s known for certain about their func- 
tions at that time. Later their dutics were mainly legal. 
Acting together, as a college, they were the magistrates 
responsible for many types of case, including most sorts 
of graphe (q.v.), cases arising from etangelia (q.v.), pro- 
bole, or dokimasia (q.v.), some other public cases, and 
some private cascs (see DIKE). Their court was the heliaia 
(q.v.). They also presided over juries which ratified, on 
behalf of Athens, legal regulations concerning trade be- 
tween Athens and other States, and tried cases which 
arose from them (see SYMBOLON). Sometimes they could 
impose penalties without reference to a Jury: in particu- 
lar, they could authorize the execution without trial of 
persons exiled for homicide who were afterwards found 
in Attica. In the fourth century they had to examine the 
laws for anomalies and inconsistencies, and, if necessary, 
ask for the appointment of nomothetai (q.v.); and, after 
magistrates ceased to sit regularly in the same courts, it 
was the thesmothetat who allotted courts to magistrates 
and fixed the days of trials (see DIKASTERION). Finally, 
they drew the lots for the appointment of archontes and 
other officials for the next year. 
The Attic orators; Arist. Ath. Pol. 59. D. M. M. 
THESPIAE, near the east foot of Mt. Helicon, was the 
chief town of south Boeotia. The ‘Thespians, alone of 
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Boeotians, fought in full strength at Thermopylae and 
Plataea. They took a prominent part in the restored 
Boeotian Confederacy after 446 B.C., providing two 
boecotarchs. The Spartans used Thespiae as a base for 
their anti-Theban policy after 382, and it remained im- 
portant after their expulsion. It was in Roman times still 
one of the chief Boeotan cities (Strabo, 403, 410). Visitors 
came to see the Eros of Praxiteles (Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 135), 
and the sanctuary and games of the Muses (see HELICON). 

Fiehn in PW, s.v. ‘Thespeia’; P-K, GL 1. ii. 452f., 509; G. 


Roux, ‘Le Val des Muses et les musées chez les auteurs anciens’, 
BCH 1954, 22 tI. T. J. D. 


THESPIS won the prize when tragedy was performed for 
the first time at the Dionysia at Athens ın one of the years 
535-533 B.C. (Marm. Par. 43, T. J. Cadoux, JHS 1948, 
109). His invention of the speaking actor must have been 
made some time before this, and the story which brings 
him into contact with Solon (Plut. Sol. 29, Diog. J.aert. 
I. 59), though suspect, 1s not impossible. Ilis invention 
of the actor who delivered prologues and conversed with 
the chorus-leader was vouched for by Aristotle (ap. 
Themistium 26. 316d) and probably in the previous 
century by (?) Charon of Lampsacus (FGrHi 262 F 15). 
He may have introduced improvements ın the mask, but 
that he invented it (Suda, s.v.) 1s incredible. "he same 
source gives a few titles of plays including a Pentheus, 
but those which circulated under his name;in the fourth 
century B.C. were forgeries (Diog. Laert. 5. i92). Horace’s 
description of him (Ars P. 275 fl.) as taking his plays 
about on wagons, with a chorus whose faces were 
stained with wine-lees, probably rests on a \confusion of 

early tragedy with early comedy. See also TRAGEDY. 
TGF 832-3; Pickard-Cambiidge-Webster, Dithyhamb?, 69 fT 
A. W. P.C., D.W 
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THESPROTI, a people mentioned ın the Odyssey with 
a king at Ephyra in the Acheron valley (in this region a 
tholos-tomb and Mycenacan weapons have been found) 
and probably extending over Epirus in the Late Bronze 
Age. Later confined to south-west Epirus, their territory 
included for a time Dodona (q.v.) and always the Nekyo- 
manteion or Oracle of the Dead. The Thesproti formed 
a tribal State (kommon), which entered the Epirote Alliance 
and the Epirote Confederacy, sided with Rome in 170 
B.C., and survived under the Roman settlement. 
S., I. Dakarıs, Antike Kunst, Beihett 1 (1963); [lammond, Epirus. 
N.G. L. EL. 


THESSALONICA, a city of Macedonia, founded by 
Cassander, who synoecized the small towns at the head 
of the ‘Thermaic Gulf; perhaps on the site of Therme 
(Strabo, fr. 24). It was named after Cassander's wife. 
It stood at the junction of the Morava-Vardar route from 
Europe with the route from the Adriatic to Byzantium 
(the later Via Egnatia). An open roadstcad sheltered by 
Chalcidice, Thessalonica became the chief Macedonian 
port, displacing Pella when its harbour was silted up. 
Strongly fortified, it withstood the Roman sicge, surren- 
dered after the battle of Pydna, and became the capital 
of the Roman province (146 B.c.); in the Civil War it 
served as Pompey’s base. A free State and the main 
station on the Via Egnatia, it enjoyed great prosperity, 
shown by its prolific coinage, and was made a Roman 
colony by Dectus c. A.D. 250. The population included 
a large Roman element and a Jewish colony, visited by 
St. Paul, one of whose disciples, Aristarchus, became the 
first bishop of Thessalonica. Second city to Constanti- 
nople in the Byzantine Empire, Thessalonica reached a 
height of prosperity to which the extant walls and carly 
Byzantine churches bear witness, until it was sacked by 
Saracens in 904. N. G. L. H, 


THESSALUS 
THESSALUS (1) of Cos (fl. ¢. 421-411 B.C.), the more 


famous of Hippocrates’ two sons. Galen considered him 
to be the author of books 5 and 7, and the part-author of 
books 2 and 6, of the Hippocratic work on epidemics, and 
thinks he may have been the author of the Kar’ inrpeiov. 

- WDR 


THESSALUS (2) of Tralles, the Jatronikes as he styled 
himself, lived ın Rome and died before a.D. 79. Pliny 
the Elder quotes his epitaph. The new medical school 
to which he laid claim in a letter to Nero was that of the 
‘Methodists’. 

Thessalus accepted Themison’s doctrine of the com- 
muma but did not understand them as a dogmatic con- 
ception. He rather took them to mean the morbid change 
visible in the patient, indicating what, of necessity, the 
physician should do: change the cxisting state into its 
opposite. In short, he interpreted the communia as a true 
sceptic would (Sext. Emp. Pyr. 1. 236). The degree of 
the necessary change he determined by considering the 
size of the communia, the locality atfected, and the seasons, 
so that his treatment did not much differ from the usual 
one. Medical theory, however, was greatly simplified 
in this way. Thessalus’ school was the only new scct 
scriously to compete with the older Hellenistic schools. 
Galen’s attacks are such as one would expect from a 
convinced dogmatist without understanding of the 
modernist attitude of Nero’s time. 

Text Fragments not collected The treatise on remedies (F. 
Cumont, Rev Phil. 1918) probably not by ‘Vheasalus. 

LITERATURE. H Diller, PW vi A. 168% (but he did not merely recon- 
stitute the Methodical School, but is its founder), cf. L. Edelstein, 
PW, Suppl vi. 358, s.v. ‘Methodiker’. “Whe dependence ot the 
Methodical doctrme on those of Themisen (q v-) had been ac- 
knowledged by the ‘Methodists’ from the beginning (c.g. Celsus, 
Provenuum). The fact that later surveys trace the origin of the school 
to Asclepiades and 'Themuson (c.g Galen 14 684) expresses this de- 
pendence in the usual historical categories of beginning and perfect- 
mg Medical doctrine, Th. Meyer-Stemeg, Dat medizrmsche System 


d. Methodiher, Jenaer med -hist. Ueitrage (1916); 'T C. Allbutt, 
Greek Medicine in Rome (1921). L. E. 


THESSALY, a district of northern Greece. ‘Thessaly 
proper, comprising the four tetrads, ‘Thessaliotis, Hesti- 
acotis, Pelusgiotis, and Phthiotis (q.v. for the distinction 
between Thessaly and its Perioecis), consists of two large 
and level plains separated by hilly country. Mountain 
barricrs impede communication by land with neigh- 
bouring areas, and the only outlet to good harbours 18 
a low pass leading to the Bay of Volo. Because of the 
extent of its plains Thessaly was richer in grain, horses, 
and cattle than other parts of Greece, but extremes of 
temperature discouraged the cultivation of olives and 
vines. 

Although the archacological picture of early Thessaly 
is incomplete, it is evident that in the Late Helladic 
period Mycenaean influences spread from Tolcus (q.v.) 
over most of the country. During the twelfth century 
invaders from the north and north-west infiltrated into 
Thessaly. Most of these pressed on southwards, but the 
Thessal, who migrated from Thesprotia, remained and 
dominated the plains, reducing the conqucred to serfdom 
or driving them into the mountains. A few baronial 
families gradually became supreme, and their enterprise 
in organizing a loosely-knit national State headed by a 
tapos (q.v.) made Thessaly a formidable power in the 
sixth century. At this time the Thessalians dominated 
northern Greece, partly by controlling the Amphictionic 
League (see AMPHICTIONIES) through the votes of small 
tribes on their borders owing allegiance to them. The 
rivalries of aristocratic houses and the medism of the 
Aleuadae (q.v.) soon caused a decline, which was intensi- 
fied during the fifth century by social unrest, as the 
urbanization of this backward district gradually broke 
down baronial domination. In the wars between Athens 
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and Sparta the Thessalians favoured the former but 
rendered little assistance, and the foundation ot a Spartan 
colony at Heraclea (q.v. 4) ‘lrachinia illustrates. their 
impotence, 

Late in the fifth century Lycophron (q.v. r) established 
a tyranny at Pherac, and a protracted struggle began 
between the Pheruean tyrants and the bulk ot the Thessa- 
lians led by Larissa, where the Aleuadae had become a 
city aristocracy. This conflict was disastrous, because both 
sides enlisted external support from powers whose chief 
aim was to sccure advantages for themselves by exploit- 
ing ‘Thessalian disunity. It was only during the tyranny 
of Jason (q.v. 2), who revived the national State and had 
himself elected tagos, that Thessaly was united and 
formidable to the rest of Greece. Anarchy retumed under 
Alexander (g.v. 5) of Pherae and his successors, and 
Thessaly fell an easy prey to Philip of Macedon, who 
adroitly turned local quarrels to his own advantage. In 
theory the hessalians retuned their mdependence, but 
the kings of Macedon held the archonslup of the Thes- 
salan League for life, and Thessaly remained virtually 
a Macedoman province. Its contingent of cavalry was 
invaluable to Alexander in Asia. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made in the Lamsan War to throw off Macedonian 
suzcrainty, and in the Hellenistic period Thessaly was 
often overrun by rival powers, some parts falling under 
Aetolian control. 

In 196 Rome liberated Thessaly from Macedonian 
rule and established a new Thessahan Confederacy, 
which was maintained even after 148, when Thessaly was 
absorbed in the Roman province of Macedonia. 


GFOGRAPHY AND ToroGrarHy. F. Stahlin, Das hellemsche Thessa- 
hen (1924); P-K, GL 11. 

HistonyY H. D. Westlake, Thessaly in the Fourth Century BC. 
(1995), M. Sordi, La lega tessala (195%) ; 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DIveLorpmint U. Kaliretedt, Gatt Nachr. 
1924, 124 ÍT., G. Husolt, Gruechische Staatshunde n (1926), 1478 fF ; 
J. A. O. Larsen, Greek Federal States (190s), 12 fl, 281 IF I. D. W. 


THESTIUS, in mythology, king of Pleuron, father of 
Lynceus and Idas (Argonauts and hunters of the Caly- 
donian boar) and of Althaea, wife of Oeneus (q.v.; Ov. 
Met. 8. 304, 446 and elsewhere). 


THESTOR (@éurwp). Of the five persons so culled 
(Hofer in Roscher, s.v.), the least obscure is the father of 
Calchas (q.v.; Jitad 1, 69). He has no legend, the tale in 
Hyginus, Fub. 190, being manifestly late romance, 


THETES (fjrcs), hired labourers, the humblest class of 
free men in a Greek city. At Athens, after Solon (q.v.), 
the lowest of the four census-classes, men with an esti- 
mated annual income of less than 200 medimnot of corn 
or the equivalent in other produce or money. Solon 
admitted them to the ekklesia and Heliaca (qq.v.), but 
not to magistracies nor, presumably, to his boule (q.v.). 
This lamitauon was never formally abrogated, but to- 
wards the end of the fifth century ıt came to be ignored 
in practice. Because they could not afford a suit of armour, 
Thetes did not serve in the hoplite ranks; but when 
Athens became mainly a naval power they had even more 
important duties us rowers, sailors, marines, and naval 
officers, the State providing any equipment necessary. 
On land they probably furnshed bowmen and ‘lght- 
armed’ men (yuAvo/), meluding peltasts and unarmed 
pioneers. For their numbers see POPULATION (GREEK). 
A.W.G; TLC 


THETIS (@¢zs), a Nereid, who was fated to bear a son 
mightier than his father. This being revealed by ‘Themis 
to the gods, Pind. Isthm. 8. 34 fE. (in Aesch. Prom. 
Bound and Prom. Unbound she reveals it to her son 
Prometheus, who discloses it as the price of his hbera- 
tion; cf, PROMETHEUS), Zeus and Poseidon gave up all 
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thoughts of possessing her, and instead gave her to Peleus 
(q.v.), as the most deserving of mankind. Their wedding 
was attended by all the gods, who brought various gifts 
(Pind. Pyth. 3. 92 fi.; Catullus 64. 31 ff., etc.). She bore 
one child, Achilles (q.v., /liad 18. 55 ff.; Pind. ibid. 100); 
Lycophron, 178, says there were seven, of whom the rest 
perished in the fire when she tried to make them ım- 
mortal, cf. PELEUS. 

The capture by Peleus and her wedding to him are 
exceedingly popular in art from the sixth century. She 
is also shown getting the arms from IIephaestus for 
Achilles; and very often bringing them to him, helped 
by her sister Nereids, from the mid fifth century riding 
dolphins and other sea creatures. She balances Eos in 
pictures of the psychostasia and combat with Memnon. 


Roscher’s Lexikon, s.vv. ‘Peleus’, “Iheus’. In art, Brommer, 
Vasenlisten?, 241 fi., 270 ff. . J. R.; C. M. R 


THEVESTE (modern Tebessa), an old Berber town, at 
the east end of the High Plateaux, commanding the 
upper Ampsaga. Hanno conquered ıt for Carthage in 
the third century n.c. Early in the first century a.D. the 
Legio JII Augusta was stationed near Theveste, which 
became a colonia, probably under Trajan, when the 
legion moved to Lambaesis. Connected with Carthage 
by one of the main roads in N. Africa, ıt became the 
economic centre of a wide area covering part of southern 
Algeria and ‘L'unisia. Substantial and impressive ruins, 
mainly from the Late Empire, include an arch of 
Caracalla, temple of Jupiter, a large basilica of the 
fourth and later centuries, and a complete set of Byzan- 
tine fortifications. 


R. Cagnat, Carthage, Timgad, Tebessa* (1909); S. de Roch, 
Tebessa, antique Theveste (1952). B. H. W. 


THIASOS (0iacos), a group of persons (tacira, -drat) 
associated in the worship of a particular deity or deities, 
Greek or foreign. Such groups already cxisted at Athens 
in the time of Solon, who guaranteed their rights of 
association; and the epigraphic evidence, mainly of 
Hellenistic date, reveals them as a common feature 
of the private life of both Greeks and alicns in the Greck 
cities of the Aegean and Pontic areas. Their organization 
resembled that of Greek private societies in general (see 
CLUBS, GREEK). The term thiasot was also used for the 
small groups into which some, and perhaps all, of the 
Attic phratries (q.v.) were divided by the early fourth 
century B.c., and possibly for analogous subdivisions of 
the citizen-body in other cities. 

F. Poland, Geechichte des griechischen Veresnstvesens (19141), see 
indexes; Husolt—-Swoboda, Grech. Staatsk™ ı (1920), u (1926), 


see indexes; W. S. Ferguson, Harv. Theol. Rev, 1944, or fE., 
A. Andrewes, JHS 1961, 1 fË. r. J. C. 


THIBRON, a Spartan sent to Ionia in the autumn of 
400 B.C. with a force of 5,000 Peloponnesians and I[Iclots, 
in response to an appeal for aid from the Greek cities in 
the arca, who were threatened by the Persian satrap 
Tissaphernes. He captured Magnesia and was unsuccess- 
ful at Trales, but eventually augmented his forces by 
enlisting most of the surviving Greeks who had served 
with the Younger Cyrus. In the following year he re- 
ceived the adherence of Pergamus and some minor cities 
of Aeolis, took several more by storm, but his siege of 
Egyptian Larisssa was a failure, and the ephors ordcred 
him to attack Caria instead. At Ephesus, however, in the 
midst of his preparations, hc was superseded in command 
by Dercyllidas (q.v.). On his return to Sparta, he was 
prosecuted on a charge of allowing his men to plunder 
friendly Greek cities, condemned, and sent into exile. 
Subsequently he procured his recall, and in 391 was again 
sent to Asia Minor with a force of 8,000 men, this time to 
operate against Struthas the new Persian ofhcer appointed 
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to administer Ionia and the Aegean seaboard. Basing him- 
self on Ephesus and the cities of the Maeander valley, 
Thibron did little more than conduct plundering ex- 
peditions in an incompetent and reckless manner. 
Struthas, observing this, surprised him one morning 
with a body of cavalry as he headed a disorderly raiding 
party, and in the ensuing fight Thibron and a large 
number of his men were killed. Such was the fate of the 
last ever Spartan campaign in Asia. Remiss, inefficient, 
and a poor disciplinarian, Thibron differed from the 
average Spartan commander and during his stay in Asia 
achieved virtually nothing. 


Xen. Anab. 7. 6. 1, 7. 8. 24; 1d. Hell. 3. 1. 4-8, 4. 8. 17-10; Diod. 
14. 30, 37. 4, 35. 2, 99. 1-3. E. 1. McQ. 


THIRTY TYRANTS (1). At the end of the Pclopon- 
nesian War (Apr. 404 B.C.) the oligarchs at Athens 
already had the upper hand, Critias Jeading the extrem- 
ists, Theramenes the moderates. Both sections joined in 
asking Lysander for help against the democrats; under 
pressure from him the ekklesia was compelled to appoint 
thirty Evyypageis to draw up a new constitution «ata Ta 
marpia. “he ‘lhirty at once seized full power, con- 
stituted a new boule under their control, and a board of 
Ten to rule Piraeus, abolished the dicasteries, and began 
the removal of obnoxious democrats and sykophantai 
(June). This developed into a reign of terror, many 
respectable citizens and metics bemy executed and their 
property confiscated; a Spartan garrison twas stationed 
on the Acropolis; no new constitution was \promulgated. 
To meet the protests of ‘Theramenes, Ce agreed to 
draw up a list of 3,000 to constitute the ditizen body; 
he never published it, and he stifled further opposition 
from ‘lheramenes by executing him. 1,500 men ın all 
are said to have been executed; many were exiled or fled. 
But the ‘lhirty failed to prevent the capture of Piraeus 
by a band of exiles under Thrasybulus (q.v.), and Critias 
was killed in a battle (Dec.—Jan. 404/3). They were now 
deposed by the moderate oligarchs, who constituted 
themselves as the 3,000 and appointed a board of T'en, who 
eventually became reconciled with ‘Vhrasybulus’ party 
by the good offices of the Spartan king Pausanias (q.v. 2). 
The full democracy was now restored (late summer 
403), and the remnant of the 'l'hirty, who had retired to 
Eleusis, were exterminated there two or three years later, 

Xen. Hell. 2 3.4; Ansi. Ath Pol 44 1-41 1 (less trustworthy than 
Xenophon, especially m chronology); Diod 14.3 6 (from Fk photus). 


Details in Lysias (esp Or 12 and 14), Andocides, and Isocrates 
Hlignect, Hist. Athen. Const, ch tr and app. xm-—x1v. AWG. 


THIRTY TYRANTS (2), the name given inthe Historia 
Augusta (Pollio) to the pretenders who arose in the pro- 
vinces in the mid third century a.D. ‘he author’s original 
plan was to write on twenty, but the number was raised 
to that of the ‘thirty tyrants’ of Athens by admitted pad- 
ding; thirty-two names appear in the collection, includ- 
ing two wormen. ‘he object was to denigrate Gallienus, 
in whose reign most of the pretenders are said to have 
lived; in fact only nine ate authenticated for his reign. 
Of the others, some were children of pretenders, some 
certainly never wore the purple, others are almost certainly 
fictions, and a few occurred ın other reigns. The whole 
collection 1s worthless as a historical source. In the list 
which follows (not in the order of the Historia) italicized 
names are known from coins or other sources. 

In Gaul: Postumus (q.v.) = M. Cassianius Latinius 
Postumus Aug., 259-68; Postumus Junior, said to be 
Caesar, and son of Postumus; Lollzanus = C. Ulpius 
Cornelius Laelianus Aug., 268, rebelled against Pos- 
tumus; Maris = M. Aurelius Marius Aug., 268; 
Victorinus = M. Piavonius Victorinus Aug., 268-70; 
Victorinus Junior, said to be son of Victorinus, existence 
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doubtful; Tetricus (q.v.) = C. Pius Esuvius Tetricus 
Aug., 270-4; Tetricus Junior, Caesar, son of 'Tetricus. 

In Illyricum: Ingenuus, full name unknown, c. 259; 
Regalianus = P. C.... Regahanus Aug., c. 2060, 
Aureolus, full name unknown, 208. 

In Greece: Piso, 261, an invention; Valens, 261. 

In Isauria: Trebellianus: highly dubious. 

In Syria: Cyriades == Mareades, c. 258, never emperor; 
Macnianus = (Fulvius) Macrianus, 260, never emperor; 
Macrianus (q.v.) Junior = 'F. Fulvius Macrianus Aug., 
260-1; Ballista (q.v.), 260-1, never emperor; Quietus == 
T. Fulvius Junius Quietus Aug., 260-1 ; Odaenathus (q.v.) 
= Septimius Odaenathus, 260-7, never emperor; 
Herodes, Herennianus und Timolaus, c. 268 fT., said to 
be sons of Odaenathus, never emperors; Maeonius, c. 268, 
a relatıve of Odaenathus, never emperor, 

In Egypt: Aemihanus = L. Mussius Aemilianus, c. 
201. 

Others: Celsus and Saturninus, both fictions; 
Victoria, mother of Victorinus; Zenobia (q.v.), wife of 
Odaenathus; Valens Superior, at Rome in 250; Titus, 
probably — Quartinus, 238; Censorinus, a fiction. 


R. Syme, Ammanus and the Historia Augustu (1908). 
H. IT. W. 


THOMAS MAGISTER (Theodulos in religion) of 
"Thessalonica was the Secretary of Andronicus II (a.D. 
1282-1328), but withdrew to a monastery, where he 
devoted himself to scholarship. 


Works. (1) Ecloga Vocum Atticarum ((E«doy7) ovopataw 
Kai pnpdarev ¿lrrixorv), based especially on Phrynichus, 
Ammonius, Herodian, and Moeris, but with much added 
material that 1s less valuable, drawn from his own read- 
ing, ¢.g. in Herodotus, Thucydides, Aelius Aristides, and 
Synestus. 

(2) Texts, with scholia, of Aeschylus, Sophocles AJ., 
El, OT, Euripides Hec., Or., Phoen., Austophanes 
Plut., Nub., Ran., and Pindar, ‘These give an insight into 
the oral instruction provided Dy a late Byzantine teacher. 
Thomas is well informed on realien, tolerably knou ledge- 
able on rare words, and totally ignorant ot metre. Laves 
of these poets appear under his name in some MSS. 

(a) Declamations on set themes in the manner of the 
ancient orators, e.g. De Regis Oflicns (I. Bamdeias); 
panegyrics on famous personalities of carlicr date, e.g. 
Gregory Naz.; eulogistic addiesses to contemporaries; 
deliberative discourses on questions of the moment. 

(4) Letters. 


Feloga, Ò Ritscht (1852), T P Migne, PG exly, F. W. Lenz, Funf 
Reden Lh AL's (1964), T Elopiner, Siz Wien Akad. 1912, À. 
Turyn, The Mamivaipt Tradition of the Lragedtes of ele se hylus (1943), 
7il, id  Studus i the Manuscript Tradttion af the Tragedies of 
Sophocles (rgy2). aU. J lagom, Histoire du texte de Pindare (1952), 
iħott, A Turyn, The Byzantme Manuscript Tradition of the 
Tragedus of Euripides (1957), 105 B. J.F. L,R B. 


THRACE. The boundaries of Thrace varied at different 
times jin the fitth century n.C. the kingdom of the Odrysae, 
the leading tribe of Thrace, extended over present-day 
Bulgaria, Turkish Thrace (east of the Hebrus), and 
Greece between the Hebrus and the Strymon, except for 
the coastal strip with its Greek cities, i.e. from the 
Danube on the north to the Hellespont and the Greck 
fringe on the south, and from Constantinople to the 
sources of the Strymon in south-west Bulgaria, whereas 
the Roman province of Thrace was bounded on the north 
by Haemus, on the east by the Euxine, on the south by 
the Propontis, Hellespont, and Aegean, and on the west 
by the Nestus. 

By ancient writers the Thracians (who were of Indo- 
European stock) were considered as a primitive people, 
consisting of the warlike and ferocious tribes dwelling 
in the mountains of Haemus and Rhodope, and the 
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peaceable dwellers in the plain,who came 
the Greek colomes on the Aegean 
classical tunes the ‘Chracians live 
n Ronan times was urban civilization developed. Hero- 
otus remarks (5. 3) that, if they could have been anced 
1 c 
under a single king, they would have been mvincible, a 
view corroborated by Thucydides (2. 95-101); in fact 
unlike the Macedonians, the Thracians never Achieved 
national history. From the eighth century n . t ie 
of Thrace was colonized by Greeks at Alder 
Maroneia, Aenus, Perinthus, Byzantrum 
Apollonia, and Mesambna, but the Tht 
Greek influence. 
i We have very little historical information about the 
Phracians, except when they were brought into contact 
with the Greeks. (For the prehistoric penod, as revealed 
by excavation, see 5. Casson, op, at. mfra, 102 ft.) The 
Thractans were subdued by the Persians e. 516 n.C. and 
some of them fought against the Grecks under crete 
(q.v.) in 480 B.C. Shortly atterwards the first king ot the 
Odrysace, Teres, attempted to carve an empire out of the 
territory occupied by the Thracian tribes Chuc. 2. 29) 
and his sovereignty extended as far as the Euxine and the 
Hellespont. His son Sitalces (q.v.) enlarged his kingdom 
subjugating the tribes of Rhodope as fat as the Strymon, 
and the Getae, north of Haemus., Thencefoiward the 
king of the Odrysue called himself hing of the 'Phracians. 
Sitalces allied himself with the Athenians against the 
Macedonians, but his invasion of Macedonia in 429 B.C. 
achieved nothing. Sitalces was succeeded by Scuthes, his 
nephew, who married Stratonue, sister of Perdiccas 
(q.v.). In 382 B.C. Cotys succeeded to the monarchy and 
made war on Athens, assisted by his son-in-law 
Iphicrates (q.v.), the Athenian. After Cotys’ death in 358 
nc. three princes claimed the succession, Cersobleptes 
(q.v.), his son, Berisades, and Amadocus. 

On the collapse of the Odrysian power in mid fourth 
century, Philip IT (q.v.) of Macedon invaded Thrace and 
made its princes tributary; he founded Philippopolis 
(q.v.) in his own honour. After the death of Alexander 
(q.v. 3) the Great, who had leit Thrace under his generals, 
Thrace fell to Lysimachus (q.v.), who founded Lysi- 
macheia in 308 B.C., and thereafter it was a protectorate 
of the successive rulers of Macedonia. Atter the Roman 
victory at Pydna in 168 b.c., ‘Thrace west of the Hebrus 
was incorporated in Macedonia, and in 129 P.C. the 
coastal cities were included. 

For the religion of the Thracians, see RELIGION, 
THRACIAN ; RIDER-GODS AND HFROES; MACEDONIAN CULTS, 

S Casson, Afacedona, Thrace, and Iyvria (1916); W. Wiesner, Der 
Thraker (1963): D. P Dimitrov, Bulgaria, Land of .tncent Criliza- 
trons (Sofia, 1901; bibl); V. Be&evhev and Jo Irnischoa, zintike und 
Mittelulter ın Bulgarien (1960, esp. V. Velkov, 7ofl), Head, First. 
Num, 24017 ,G Mibailov, ‘La Thrace aus PV! et TEI siècles avant 
notre ére', Athenaeum wt, 14, id Jnseriptiones Graecae in Bul- 
garia Repe tae (Sofia, i , 1950- ), A, Hoeck, ‘Dus Odrysenreich in 
T'hrakien’', Hermes 1891, 76 (1, O. Kazarow, Bettrdge zur Kultur- 


geschichte der Thraker (Sarayevo, 1910), P, Perdtizet, ‘Cultes et 
mythes du langee'’, Annales de © Est 1910. J-M. R. C. 
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"THRACE AND Rome. The Romans were slow to realize 
that the destruction of the Macedoman monarchy would 
involve them with the Thracians, but when Andriscus 
(q.v.) revolted (149 B.C.) he drew most of his support from 
Thrace (Florus 1. 30), and the subsequent annexation of 
Macedon made Rome responsible for the castern border 
of Macedon with Thrace. Later raids by Thracian tribes 
into Macedonia and punitive campaigns by Roman pro- 
consuls of Macedonia are regularly attested. Some 
peoples in Thrace, however, made alliances with Rome. 
'The Dentheletae had long been faithful allies when 
wantonly attacked by Piso (q.v. 5), and Cicero calls 
Rabocentus, chief of the Bessi, a faithful ally, although 
hitherto they had been troublesome (Cic. Pis. 84). Luter 
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Thrace was consolidated into a kingdom ruled by a 
dynasty from the Sapaei, who lived in the south close to 
Macedonia. The first-known ruler was Rhascuporis (or 
Rhescuporis), son of Cotys, who helped Pompey against 
Caesar and later Brutus and Cassius against Antony and 
Octavian, while his brother Rhascus: supported the latter. 
He was succeeded as king by his son Cotys UG iii. 552, 
553), who strengthened the dynasty by a marriage alliance 
with the Astae, whose capital was at Bizye in castern 
Thrace. A Cotys of this family had sent his son Sadulas 
to help Pompey; later Sadalas’ widow Polemocratia en- 
trusted his infant son Cotys to Brutus, who seized the 
royal treasure and sent the boy to Cyzicus. This Cotys, 
who was restored to his kingdom apparently while still 
a boy, married the daughter of Cotys the Sapaean. The 
latter acted as regent for his son-in-law and he was {ol- 
lowed by his son Rhoemetalces, who acted as regent 
for his nephews, the sons of Cotys, when the latter 
died. When the Bessi, already subdued by M. Lollius 
(19-18 R.c.), broke away from the Astae (c. 11 B.C.) and 
killed Rhascuporis, the only surviving son of Cotys, the 
Romans awarded the kingdom to Rhoemetalces, Rhascu- 
poris’ uncle and guardian, who later ruled the whole of 
Thrace. When Rhoemctalces died (A.D. 12) Augustus 
partitioned the kingdom between his son Cotys, who 
received the civilized coastal area, and his brother 
Rhascuporis, who received the barbarous interior with 
only the title of dynast (Tac. Ann, 2. 64). In A.D. 19 
Rhascuporis killed Cotys and ‘Tiberrus deposed him, 
dividing the kingdom between Rhoemetalces, son of 
Rhascuporis, as dynast, and the sons of Cotys under a 
Roman guardian, Trebellenus Rufus. One of these sons, 
Rhocemetalces, was made king of his father’s portion by 
Gaus in A.D. 38. Later the kingdom was reunited, since 
in A.D. 46 a certain Rhoemetalces was murdered by his 
wife and his kingdom became the Roman province ot 
Thrace. 

"The province was governed by procurators until the 
reign of 'l'rayan when they were superseded by practorian 
Icgates, assisted by procurators, both of whom were 
based at Permthus. Although defence was in the hands of 
the legate in Moesia, some troops were maintained; late 
in Nero's reign there were 2,000 (Joseph. BJ un. 16. 4). 
With very few cities Thrace was administered on a 
centralized system, the province being divided into 
strategiai, cach under a strategos appointed by the gover- 
nor. Colonies were founded at Aprus (coloma Claudia 
Aprensis) by Claudius or Nero, and at Deultum (colonta 
Flama Pacensis Deultum) under Vespasian. Reorganiza- 
tion under Trajan produced at least seven new cities, 
based mostly on ulder scttlements, although the mass of 
the population continued to live in villages. Under Dio- 
cletian Thrace was split into a number of small provinces, 
and more cities were founded. From the third century 
A.D. onwards Thrace was periodically ravaged by bar- 
barian invaders. After the reconstruction of the defences 
under Justinian there were 100 forts in the Thracian 
provinces (Procop. Aed. 4. 11). 

See bibliography above and, on the chent kings, R. M Dawkins 
and F. W. Hasluck, BSA 1905/6, 175-7; H. Dessau, Eph. Epigr. 


1913, 696 f A. Stein, Ramische Rerchsbeamte der Provinz Thracia 
(Sarajevo, 1920); Jones, Cities E. Rom. Prov. 1 ff. J. J. W. 


THRASEA PAETUS, Pustivus CLoprus (cos. suff. A.D. 
56), Stoic, renowned for his uprightness and republican 
sympathies. He modelled himself on Cato Uticensis, of 
whom, utilizing Munatius Rufus, he composed a Life 
which Plutarch consulted (Cato Min. 25, 37). Con- 
demned under Nero (a.D. 66), he ended his life in noble 
fashion. See also ARMIA (2) MINOR. 

“ac. Amn. 13. ; 14. 12, 48-9; 15. 20-1; 16. 23-45. Syme, 
R S fi. as oraa ©. CW. 
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THRASYBULUS (d. 388 5.c.), son of Lycus, Athenian 
general and statesman. In 411 he wasa leader of the demo- 
cratic State formed by the navy at Samos in opposition 
to the Four Hundred. He was responsible for the recall 
of Alcibiades and contributed largely to the naval success 
of the following years. 

He was banished by the Thirty and fled to Thebes 
where he organized a band of seventy exiles and occupied 
Phyle (late autumn, 404). When his followers had in- 
creased to a thousand, he seized the Piraeus and defeated 
the troops of the Thirty. ‘hanks to an amnesty pro- 
claimed at the instance of Sparta, he led his men to 
Athens, and the democracy was restored. In the Corin- 
than War he played a prominent part, and in 389/8 he 
commanded a fleet which gained many allies but suffered 
from lack of financial support. At Aspendus his troops 
plundered the natives, who murdered him in his tent. 

'Thrasybulus showed ability and gallantry as a military 
leader. He was a staunch champion of democracy but 
was wise cnough to make concessions in order to restore 
Athenian unity. In his last years he failed to appreciate 
that the impenialistic policy to which he gave his support 
was far beyond the material rcsources of Athens at that 
time. 


Thuc. bk. 8; Xen. Hell. bka. 1-4, Diod. bks. 13-14. H. D. W. 


THRASYLLUS of Alexandria (d. A.Đ. 36), astrologer. 
Tiberius made his acquaintance during hisjstay in Rhodes 
(6 B.C.~A.D. 2) and came to believe m him implicitly; 
Thrasyllus remained till his death in clas contact with 
the Emperor, who granted him Roman citizenship. He 
was a man of good education and a seriots student of 
astrology. i 

Works: (1) a work or works on astrology, epitomized 
later in a Luyxedaduiwars roô ‘IepoxAda. @paguaAdov niva- 
ros; (2) Iep tay énta tóvæav. In addition he was, with 
Dercyllides, responsible for the division of Plato's works 
into tetralogies. 


F Cumont, CCAG vii 4, 00 ff. F H. Cramer, Astrology in Roman 
Law and Pohtis (U.S A. 1954), 92 fi. W. D.R. 


THRASYMACHUS of Chalcedon (fl. c. 430—400 f.C.), 
sophist and rhetorician, is best known from his defence, 
in the Republic, of the thesis that justice 1s the interest of 
the stronger. He played an important part in the develop- 
ment of Greek oratory, by his elaboration of the appeal 
to the emotions by means of elocution and ‘action’, and in 
the development of prose style by his attention to rhythm 
and to the building up of periods. 


"Testimonia and fragments in Diels, Vorsokr.™ 2. 419-26. W. D. R. 


THRASYMEDES (Opaavuýðns), a son of Nestor who 
takes a minor part in the Iliad: 10. 255; 16. 321 ff., and 
elsewhere. In the Wooden Hlorse, Quint. Smyrn. 12. 


319. 
THUBURSICU(M) NUMIDARUM (modern Khami- 


ssa), a market-town on the road from Hippo Regius (q.v.) 
to ‘Theveste. Lying in the richly phosphated Bagradas 
valley, it became a prosperous centre of the agricultural 
life which Masinissa mtroduced into his territory. Under 
Roman rule it was the centre of one of the tribes called 
Numuidae, which continued a separate existence after the 
town obtuined higher status. After being administered 
jointly by native chieftains and military prefects, it was 
made a municipium by Trajan, and became a colony 
before A.D. 270. Its extensive ruins have yielded many 
excellent specimens of Greek and Roman art. 

S. Gsell and C. A. Joly, Khamissa, Mdaourouch, Announa (Paris, 
1922). W. N. W.: B. H. W. 


THUCYDIDES 
THUCYDIDES (1), son of Melesias, Athenian politician. 


He was of good family, connected by marrage with 
Cimon (q.v.), and according to Plato active both in war 
and peace and influential in Athens and Greece generally. 
A formidable speaker, he replaced Cimon as ‘leader of 
the rich’ and political rival of Pericles, whose building- 
programme he attacked. ‘The issues between them were 
resolved by his ostracism (443 B.C.?). He seems to have 
returned after the statutory ten years, but further activity 
on his part is not well attested ; though he was prosecuted 
in his old age by one Cephisodemus (c. 426). He had two 
sons Melesias and Stephanus and a grandson Thucydides, 
son of the former, a young man about 420; by which time 
he himself was dead. He may have been the historian’s 
maternal grandfather. 

Hill- Meigus-Andrewes, Sources of Greek Hrstory (1951), see index 
vi, H. T. Wade-Gery, FHS 1932, 205 tl. (Essays in Greek Hisiory 
(1958), 2301 ff); D Kienast, Gymnasum 1953, z210; A E Raubits- 


chek, Phoenix 1900,51 A, F.J Frost, list. 1904, 385tf H D. Meyer, 
Hist. 1967, Lp th. AM. G TT. J. C. 


THUCYDIDES (2), author of the (incomplcte) History 
of the War between Athens and Sparta, 431-404 B.C., 
in eight books. 

Lirr. Ile was born probably between 460 and 455 B.C.: 
he was general in 424 (4. 104) and must then have been 
at least 30 years old; while his claim in 5. 26. 5 that he 
was of years of discretion from beginning to end of the 
war perhaps suggests that he was not much more than 
grown up in 431. [le probably died about goo. He shows 
no knowledge of tourth-century events. The revival of 
Athenian sea power under Conon and Thrasybulus, 
from 394 on, made the decision of Aegospotarm less 
decisive than it seemed to ‘Thucydides (compare e.g. 5. 
26. 1 with Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 35). Ot the three writers: who 
undertook to complete his History, only Xenophon took 
his view that the story ended in 404 (or gor). ‘Theopom- 
pus took it down to 394, and so probably did Cratippus 
(Plut. Mor. 345 d). If, as seems likely, the very respect- 
able author of the Hellemca Oxyrhynchia is Cratippus, 
q.v., then both his work and Theopompus’ are on a very 
much larger scale than Xenophon’s, a scale hke Thucy- 
dides’ own. This fact, as well as considerations of language 
and outlook, makes ıt likely that Xenophon, q.v., wrote 
his continuation (Zell. books 1-2) earlier than the others, 
and indeed, before the battle of Coronea mn 394. But if 
this be so, then Thucydides cannot have lived more than 
a year or so into the fourth century. Marcellinus, in his 
Life, c. 34, says that Thucydides was ‘over 50’ when he 
died. If he was born about 455 and died about 400, this 
will be true. The figure may be trom Cratippus, who 
evidently gave some biographical data: Marcellinus 
quotes him just before (33) for the view that Thucydides 
dicd in Thrace. 

Vhucydides, then, was part of that ardent youth whose 
abundance on both sides seemed to him to distinguish the 
war he wrote of. Something of his ardour may be felt 
in 2. 31: his pede in the soldier’s profession and his 
devotion to the great commander, Pericles. 

He caught the Plague, some time between 430 and 
427, but recovered, and in 424 failed in the task of saving 
Amphipolis from Brasidus. Not to have been a match for 
Brasidas does not prove him a bad soldier: from his 
history one receives the impresston of a first-rate regi- 
mental officer, ashore or afloat, who saw war as a matter 
of style; perhaps his defence of the generals before 
Megara in 4. 73. 4(cf. 108. 5) says worse of his judgement 
of problems of high command than his failure against 
Brasidas. He was exiled for this (424 winter) and 
returned twenty years later, after the war was over, and 
died within a few years. 

He had property and influence in the mining district 
of Thrace (4. 105. 1). His father’s name was Olorus 
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(4. 104. 4), the name of Cimon’s ‘Thracian grandfather: 
his tomb was in Cimon's tamily vault. It is almost 
certain he was related by blood to Cimon, and probably 
to Thucydides the statesman (JHS 1932, 210); born in 
the anti-Pericles opposiion, he followed Pericles with a 
convert's zeal. 

i Parts or THE History. The incomplete history falls into 
five parts: A, an introduction (book 1). R, the 10 years 
war (2. 175. 24) C, the precarious peace (5. 25- end). D 
The Sicilian war (6 and 7). E, tragment of the Decelean 
war (8). It is convenient to take first B and 1), the two 
complete wars. 

B 1s enclosed between two statements that ‘the con- 
tinuous war has herein been described’, lt was theretore 
provisionally finished (if these are ‘Thucydides’ words), It 
contains one allusion to the tall of Athens (2. 65. 12) and 
several allusions to events late in the 27 years. these are 
no doubt additions made to an already existing narrative, 
since One passnge certainly (2. 23. 3) Was not written ay 
late as the last decade of the century. The narrative pets 
rather more summary after Thucydides’ exile (424) e.g. 
after the futile embassy to Artaxerxes I (4. 50) nothing ts 
said of the important negotiations with Darius IL 

D is the most finished portion. As it stands it is 
adapted to a history of the whole war (6. 7. 4, 6. yz. 4, 
7. 18. 4, ct. 7. 9 ctc., also 7. 44. 1, 7. 87. 5), and twice at 
least refers to events of 404 or later (7. 57. 2, 6. 15. 3-4). 
But these may be revisions and it has been suggested that 
Thucydides pubhshed it separately; and this opinion, 
though little held now, 1s not disproved. B and D are con- 
nected by C, sequel to B and introduction to D, and pro- 
vided accordingly with a second preface. For symptoms 
of incompleteness, see below. C covers 5$ vears, very 
unequally. [ts two outstanding features ure the descrip- 
tion of the Mantinea campaign, and the Mehan Dialogue. 
The forme: should perhaps be regarded, with B and 
1), as a third completed episode. The latter foreshadows 
the dramatic style of 1D; but tf we read 5. 111 with 8. 27 
we shall draw no facile moral (sec R. 27. 5). 

E has the same symptoms of incompleteness as:C and, 
moreover, stops abruptly in the middle of a narrative. It 
is very full, covering barely two years in its 109 chapters. 

A consists of (i) 1. 1-23, a long preface, Ulustrating 
the importance of Thucydides’ subject by comparison 
with earlier history (the so-called ‘archaeology’) and 
stating hits historical principles: (1) the causes of the War— 
that 1s, for the most part, an account of the political 
manauvres of 433-432; he adds important digressions, 
especially 1. 8g—117, a history of the years 479/8 -440/39, 
partly to illustrate his view that the war was an inevitable 
result of Athens’ power, partly to make his history follow 
without interval on that of Herodotus (1. 97. 2). The 
second motive perhaps explains the length of another 
digression (1. 128-38) on the fate of Pausanias and 
Themistocles. 

INCOMPLETENESS. E stops in mid narrative, in winter 
411: Thucydides intended to go down to 404 (5. 20. 1). 
It shares with (roughly) C two peculiarities, absence 
of speeches and presence of documents, which are 
thought to show incompleteness; for these see below. 
The plan to make of BCDE a continuous history of the 
27 years is only superficially achieved, even to 411: e.g. 
there 1s nothing of Atheno—Persian relations between 424 
and 412, vital though these were (2. 65. 12). We shall see 
below that Thocydides kept his work by him and revised 
continually; so he left double treatments of the same 
theme, one of which he meant no doubt to suppress— 
e.g. the tyrannicides (1. 20, 6. 54 59); possibly 1. 23. 
1-3 19 a short early variant of 1. 1-19; 3. 84 of part of 
82-3 (Schwartz 286 f.), It may be even suspected that 
8. 82. 2 is a less accurately informed version of 86. 4-5 
and the two have been merely harmonized by 85. 4. If 
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this last suspicion were just, it would be good evidence 
that Thucydides’ remains were put into shape by an 
editor, whose hand may be further suspected in the 
misplacement of 3. 17, in 1. 56-7 (whose author—as 
it stands—surecly misconceived the course of events), 
perhaps even in 1. 118. 2 (where the last sentence seems 
to leap from the 50s to 432); an editorial hand has, 
indeed, been suspected wholesale. Though no single 
case 1s quite decisive, it is unhkcly ‘Thucydides left his 
unfinished work ın need of no editing. 1f we look for an 
editor, one thinks naturally of Xenophon, who wrote the 
continuation (it seems) immediately atter 'T'hucydides’ 
death; the suggestion was made in anuquity (Diog. 
Laert. 2. 57). His soldierly (if not his intellectual) quali- 
ties might commend him to Thucydides, but 1f ıt was 
indeed he, he worked with extreme piety, and his hand 1s 
very little apparent. Xenophon’s limits and virtues alike 
disquality him for the authorship of 1. 56-7. 

SPEECHES AND Documents. Ancient craftsmen, and 
Thucydides notably, aimed at exactness; but in his 
speeches, Thucydides admits (1. 22. 1) that exactness was 
beyond his powers of memory. liere, then, as in recon- 
structing the far past (1. 20-1), he had to trust to his 
historical imagination, whose use generally he planned to 
avoid (ws äv eddxouv eupol erneiv: this meant applying to 
the speeches the sort of rationalizing schematism that, 
e.g., Hecataeus applied to geogiaphy); and even here, he 
promises he will control its use as rigorously as he can by 
the tenor of the actual words. It is much debated whether 
he made this profession early or late; and 1t has been much 
explained away. But it is unreasonable to doubt that 
from the start Thucydides took notes himself, or sought 
for hearers’ notes, of the speeches he considered impor- 
tant. Rut since he used specches dramatically, to reveal the 
workings of men’s minds and the impact of circumstance, 
it is clear that verbatim reports would not have served 
even if he could have managed to get them, and he was 
bound to compromise (unconsciously) between dramatic 
and literal truth. It as likely that, as his technique 
developed, dramatic truth would tend to prevail; 1 1s 
tempting to put his profession of method early, a young 
man’s intention. Even so, while we cannot suppose that, 
at a moment when morale was vital, Pericles used the 
words in 2. 64. 3; while it is unlikely that the Athenian 
debater at Melos developed exactly the same vein of 
thought as Phrynichus before Miletus (§. 111-8. 27); 
while Pericles’ first speech (1. 140 fl.) 1s perhaps com- 
posite, and hard to assign to a single occasion; it 18 yet 
dangerous to treat the speeches as free fiction: their 
dramatic truth was combined with the greatest degree 
of literal truth of which Thucydides was capable. He 
tricd to recreate rea) occasions. 

There are no speeches in E, and (except the Melian 
Dialogue) none ın C; Cratippus(a younger contemporary) 
says Thucydides had decided to drop their use. Modern 
critics treat their absence as a symptom of incomplete- 
ness; they would have been added had he lived. But it 1s 
possible that these parts without speeches are experi- 
ments in new techniques. Thucydides may have felt, as 
many readers do, that the narrative of the 10 years is a 
compromise between the methods of tragcdy and of a 
Jaboratory notebook, so that between the profoundest 
issues and the particular detail, the middle ranges (e.g. an 
intelligible account of strategy) are neglected. In the later 
narrative the methods are more separated. The Sicilian 
war was capable of almost purely dramatic treatment; C 
and E evidently not. And in consequence in E at least a 
new technique is developed, Jess like either drama or 
chronicle, more of an organized narrative, with more of 
the writer’s own judgements.of values and interpretations 
of events. It is questionable if E would be improved by 
speeches, that is, could be profitably (or at all?) trans- 
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formed into the style of B or D: was Cratippus perhaps 
right about Thucydides’ intention? 

This would not prevent some of the speeches in books 
1-4 being composed (or revised) very Jate. The new 
experiment would not entail eliminating the dramatic 
from those books; ‘Thucydides experimented to the end 
and never solved his problem. It 1s commonly thought 
that the Funeral Speech was written or rewritten after 
Athens’ fall; and 2. 64. 3 surely was. ‘lhe Corcyra debate 
(1. 31-44), on the contrary, has good chances of being an 
actual report, written up soon after delivery. ‘Though 
some speeches aim at dramatic characterization (Gor- 
giastic, 4. 61. 7: Laconic, 1. 86), all are in Thucydides’ 
idiom. But the personalness of this idiom is often over- 
estimated (Finley, op. cit. fra). 

It ıs noteworthy that those portions which lack speeches 
have (instead?) transcriptions of documents: that 1s, 
E and (roughly speaking) C.* If, then, we take C and E 
as experiments m a new method, the experiment begins 
in the latter part of B. These documents are usually 
thought (like the absence of speeches) a sign of incom- 
pleteness, since they offend against a ‘law of style’ 
which torbids the verbatim use of foreign matter in 
serious prose. We need not debate the general validity 
of this law: with so inventive a writer as Thucydides, his 
laws of style are to be deduced from his practice, and 5. 
24. 2 (cf. 2. 1) suggests that the end of B » provisionally 
finished. Are they part of the experiment? One may be 
surprised (though grateful) that Thucydides thought the 
full text of the Armistice (4. 118-19) wort) its room. One 
of the documents (5. 47) 1s extant in fragments (Gji. 86) 
and confirms the substantial accuracy of the copies. One 
conflicts gravely with the narrative (5. 23, 5. 30. 3): it 
would seem the narrative was written im ignorance of the 
exact terms, and has not been revised. 

‘EanLY’ AND ‘Lare. Thucydides says (1. 1. 1) he 
began to write his history as soon as war started; and it is 
at least arguable that much of the existing narrative, 1n all 
five parts of the work, was written, substantially as we 
have it, very soon atk r the events, But he worked slowly, 
and, as he says at 1. 22. 3, laboriously; correcting in the 
hght of better mfonmation (we only detect this process 
where it 1s incomplete; ¢.g. 5. 39. 3 was due for correction 
in the light of 5. 23) or of later events (1. 97. 2; 4. 48. 5, 
where the qualification Goa ye may have been put merely 
ex abundantt cautela, but more hkely when the troubles 
started again in 410). If his point of view, or his method, 
changed materially during this process, it becomes of 
importance to know from which point of view this or 
that portion is written. More than a century ago, Ullrich 
called attention to this, belicving that an important 
change of approach came with his discovery (announced 
in the second preface, 5. 26) that the war had not ended 
in 421. 

Two criteria have been used to determine carliness or 
lateness: (a) reference to, or ignorance of, datable events 
or conditions; (b) the stage in Thucydides’ own develop- 
ment which a passage reveals. 

(a) References to late events cannot be written early, 
but they may be inserted in early contexts: e.g. those 
who think D early regard 6. 15. 3-4 and 7. 57. 2 as 
additions. Ignorance of late events 1s very much harder 
to establish: those same who think D early may suspect 
in 6. 41. 3 ignorance of Dionysius’ tyranny, or even (a 
very slippery question) in 6. 54. 1 ignorance of Herodotus’ 
history—but cannot prove their suspicions; yet where 
such ignorance is certain (see below), we may be sure that 
the narrative (or line of thought) which warrants them wus 
conceived early. The results of this method are modest: 


®Not exactly C: C ends with the Melian Dialogue (which in colour 
belongs to D?) and B has documents instead of speeches in its latter 
part, 1.c alter the occasion of ‘Mhucydides’ exile. 
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e.g. (i) 1. 10, 2 was not written after the catastrophe of 
404: therefore the war against which earher wars are 
being measured is not the completed 27 years, and the 
‘end of war’ mentioned in 1. 13. 3-4, 1. 18. 1, 18 pre- 
sumably 421; (11) 2. 23. 3 was not written after the loss of 
Oropus in 411: therefore some of the narrative of B was 
written much as we have it before 411; (in) 2. 65. 12 
refers to the fall of Athens: therefore B received additions 
down to 404 at least. 

(b) More has been hoped from the second method. 
Thucydides worked from his twenties to his fifties, his 
material growing under his eyes: there must surely be some 
intellectual or spiritual growth, some change of outlook. 
"The best exponent ot this method is Schwartz, who pives 
(op. cit. infra 217-42) an cloguent account of ‘Thucydides’ 
growth. ‘The danger of this method is evident: in the 
ablest hands it yields quite different results (Meyer, 
Schwartz), and its first postulate may be doubted, namely, 
that ‘Thucydides’ opinion on the ‘true cause’ ot the war 
(1. 23. 6) was not formed till after the fall of Athens. No 
doubt that was his view after 404; no doubt 1. 23. 6 and 
1. &8 were written (inserted ?) pretty late. But much the 
same view is expressed by the Corcyran envoy in 1. 43. 
3 (cf. 42. 2); and whether the envoy said it or not it 
was surely Pericles’ view. Pericles believed that if Athens 
used her opportunity in 433 she was bound to provoke in 
Sparta an enmity that must be faced; all his career, 
against Cimon and his successors, he had fought for ns 
conviction that Athens and Sparta were natural enennes 
and Greece not large enough tor both. His admirers held 
that this clear principle (1. 140. 1) was obscured in de- 
hate by the irrelevant particulars (1. 140. 4-141. 1). We 
have not to consider whether Pericles was right: sather, 
the effect on Thucydides. ‘The devout disciple saw the 
story untold in the terms his master had toreseen (2. 65). 
llow tar such a ‘Pericles-fixation’ may have warped 
Thucydides’ judgement, see below. 

If this first postulate go, the second will follow it, viz. 
that only atter 404 was Pericles piven the importance 
he now has in baoks 1-2, since atter go Thucydides 
started to rewrite his tustory as a ‘defence of Pericles’ 
(Schwartz 239). It hardly needs to be sud that many hold 
to these postulates and the present writer's disbelief as as 
subjective as their belief, If these sre untrue, truer 
postulates may be found: the attempt to recreate ‘Vhucy- 
dides’ experience should (and will) never be dropped. 

‘TRULHEULNESS. Perhaps no good storan is im- 
partal; “Thucydides certmnly not, though singularly 
candid. His tastes are clear: he liked Pericles and dishked 
Cleon, He had for Pericles a regard comparable to Plato's 
for Socrates and an equal regard for Pericles’ Athens. 
These things were personal: but m principle, concentia- 
tons of energy (ike Athens or Aleibiades) were to his 
taste. Their impact on a Jess dynamme world was hkely 
to be disastrous— but whose fault was that? The world’s, 
he savs, consistently (1. 99; 1. 23. 6 etc.; 6. 15; 6. 28; 
cf. 2. 64. 3-5): and though this consistency may surprise 
us, We need not quarrel with it. Such judgements are 
rare, since ‘Thucydides conceives his task as like medical 
research (see below, and cf. 3. 82. 2) where blame 1s 
irrelevant; the disconcerting simplicity of 2. 64. 4 (power 
and energy are absolute goods) is the more striking. 

We need not here investigate Thucydides’ possible 
mistakes. 'The present writer believes that Pericles 
(having planned an offensive war) lost his striking power, 
first because Potidaca revolted, next because of the Plague. 
Forced to the defensive, he left that as his testament. 
a eee 
I'hucydides was reluctant to face the fact of this failure, 
and accepted the testament, siding with the deteatist 
officer class against the revived offensive of Cleon (4. 27. 
5, 28. 5, 65. 4, 73. 4: cf. 5. 7. 2). This 1s why Pericles’ 
huge effort against Epidaurus (6. 31. 2; motive, cf. 5. 53) 
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is recorded as a minor futility (2. 56. 4); why Phormion's 
first campaign in Acarnania (2. 68. 7-9; of 432?) 18 left 
tumcless, why we hear nothing of the purpose of the 
Megara decree; why, when that nearly bore trut at last, 
Phucydides suggests that the capture of Megara was of 
no great moment (4. 73. 4; but cf. 72. 1). 

Such criticisms hardly detract much trom his singular 
truthtulness. Readers of all opinions will probably agree 
that he saw more truly, mquired more responsibly. and 
reported more faithfully than any other ancient IOTI. 
That is a symptom of his greatness, but not ats core. 
Another symptom is his stvle: it is innocent of those 
chehés of which lsorrates hoped to make the norm of 
Athc style; m its ‘old-fashioned wilful beauty’ (Dionysius) 
every word tells. Like Enghsh prose before Dryden and 
Addison, i uses a language largely moulded by pocts: 
its precision is a port's precision, a umon Of passion and 
candour. After Thucydides history mostly practised the 
corrupting art of persuasion (cf. fsoer. 4. 8) his scuentihe 
tradition survived in the antiquariins, of whom he i the 
pioneer (1, 8. 1, 2. 15. 2, 3. 104. 4-6, b. 55. 1), hut the 
instinctive exactness Of carly Greek observation was 
lost. To combine his predecessors’ candour of vision 
with his successors’ apparatus of scholarship was a 
necessity laid on him by his sense of the greatness of bis 
subject: he could no more distort or compromise with 
what he wished to convey than Shakespeare or Michel- 
angelo could. 

"Thucydides would no doubt prefer to substitute, for 
these preat names, the practice of any honest doctor. 
He was not modest, but in his statement of his principles 
he is singularly unaware of his unique equipment, and 
claims rather that he has spared no pains, "The proper 
context tor this statement (1. 20-2) 1s, first, his very 
simular statement about his own account of the Plague 
(2. 48. 3), and then the physician Hippocrates’ maxun, 
‘ars longa vita brevis’. The ‘art’ which outlasts indiwidual 
hives 1s the screntific study of man: the physician studied 
lus clinical, ‘Thucydides his political, behaviour. ‘To know 
either so well that vou can control it (and civilization 1s 
largely made up of such controls) is a task for many 
genctations: a piece of that tash well done is something 
gamed for ever (1. 22. 4). H, T. W.-G,. 


Siye. In a famous sentence (Thuc. 24) Dionysius 
gives as the four ‘tools’ im Thucydides’ workshop ra 
nator THY OvopdTav, TA TOAVEdES Taw oyypaTar, TÒ 
Tpaxe Tis Gpportas, TO Taxus THY aypacar. The first, 
third, and fourth of these criticisms are undoubtedly 
true. Thucydides’ style has a poctical and archarstic favour 
(it as otten difficult to distinguish clearly between the 
two), as a reader sees at once when he turns from ‘Chucy- 
dides to Andoucides and I.ysias. His consistent use of aiei 
tor nei, Suv for ovv, and oa for 77 1s one of the signs of this 
tendency. ‘Roughness’ 1s to be seen in his bold changes 
af construction and tus violent hwperbata, m which he 
wrests an emphatic word from its natural place m the sen- 
tence to gne it more prominence (1. 19 xaT’ odcyapyiar, 
3. 93. 4 THs Gadacons). ‘Speed’ is perhaps the most 
striking of all his charactenstics, Ile achieves an ex- 
treme concision, hardly to be paralleled in Greck prose 
except m the gnomnc utterances of Democritus. A 
sentence like doaci . . . karaorpody (2. 42. 2) 1s gone in a 
flash, and no orator, composing for the ear, could have 
risked such brevity. At 2. 37. 1 (uereom.. mporisarat) 
two untttheses are telescoped into one, rò madvedes Taw 
oynpata 1s much more open to question, especially 
as Dionysius has just before credited Thucydides with 
the use of the Jearpica cyýpara (parisosis, paronomasia, 
and antithesis) affected by Gorgias and other writers of 
the sophistic school. Thucydides’ thought 1s, it 18 true, 
markedly antithetical in cast (e.g. 1. 70- 6), and antithesis 
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is sometimes strained (e.g. 2. 43. 3). But, unlike the 
Gorgianists, he has no affection for merely external 
antithesis, and he often deliberately avoids formal balance 
(e.g. 4. 59. 2). He eschews almost entirely certain other 
common adornments of style. He 1s too austere to use 
metaphor at all freely, or asyndeton (more suited to 
the spoken word). He does employ certain devices of 
assonance, neither, like Gorgias, as hôvopara, nor, like 
Demosthenes, for emphasis pure and simple, but for 
the emphasizing of a contrast (3. 82. 8 evcefeta . . . ev- 
mpetreia, 6, 76, 2 Karouiaa . . . e€ocxigat, 76. 4 abvvetw- 
Tépov . , . xaxofuverwrépov). He has a strong leaning, 
as Dionysius observed (Amm. 2. 5), towards abstract 
expression (e.g. 3. 82-3), sometimes carried to the length 
of personification (moAeuos 1, 122. 1, €Amis 5. 103. 1). 
He probably coined abstracts (especially in -ous) freely, 
as Euripides did, according to the fashion of the late 
fifth century, and sometimes used them out of scason 
(7. 70. 6 amootépnow, and the odd-looking negatived 
abstracts, 1. 137. 4 ov dsddAvaw, etc.). Jake Antiphon, 
he experimented frecly with the use ot neuter adjective, 
or even participle (1. 142. 8 ev 7@ pù) pcdeTa@rtt), to 
convey an abstract idea. His periods are usually loosely 
constructed (e.g. 3. 38. 4-7), of clauses longer in actual 
words, and far richer in content, than those of other 
Greek prose-writers (e.g. 2. 43. 2-0). J D.D. 


Texts. II. Stuart-Jones (O C.T r898 1902, repnnted 1942 with 
apparatus crituus revised by J. E. Powell), C. Hude (Teubner, ed. 
maior 1913-25, ed. minor 1920-8 with schoha, new ed. by 0. 
Luschnat, bks. 1-2, 1954). 

TRANSI ATIONS. R. Crawley (Everyman, 1910); Jowett’s translation, 
abiidged, 18 used by P. A. Brunt, Thucydides (in ‘Vrevor-Ropei's 
series, The Great Histories, U S.A. 1964). 

COMMENTARIES. A. W. Gomme, Haistorrcal Commentary on T (bk. 
1,1945; bks 2-5. 24, 1956, the remaining books in preparation by A. 
Andrewes and K. f Dover); in German, J Classen (revised by J. 
a 1892-1922); ın Latin, E. F. Poppo (revised by J M. Stahl, 
1886 

CRITICISM. Ancient: Cratippus, FGrH 64° Dion Hal. Thue. fef. 
ad Amm. de T. tdiom., ad Pomp | (=opuscula, cd Usener—Rader- 
macher, i. 325 ff [421 ff , u. 221 ff J); Marcellinus, Life of T., prefixed 
to most texts of Thucydides. Modern. I’ E. Adcock, 7. and his History 
(1963); C. N. Cochrane, T. and the Science of History (1929; elation 
to Hippocratics); J. H. Finley, Thucydides? (1947); A. W. Gomme, 
Essays in Gk. Hist. and Lit (1937, nos. vi 1x), O. D. Grundy, T. and 
the History of his Age? (1948); W Jaeger, Pardeta (Fingl ‘Transl. 1938, 

979 ff.);O Luschnat, Die Feldherrnredenim Gesch des T (1942, Philo- 
logus Suppl. xxxiv. 2); E. Meyer, Forschunpen n (1899, no. v), L. 
Patzer, Das Problem der Geschichtsschreibung des T. (1937); J de 
Romilly, Histoare et Raison chez T (1956); T. and Atheman Imperialism 
(Engl. Transl 1904); W. Schadewaldt, Die Geschichtsychreibung des 
T 1929, esp. bks 6-7); E Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk des T (1910; 
Stigesetz, 28 ft.), F. W. Ulliich, Rertràge sur ko klarung des T (1846— 
52), K. Wetdauer, T. und die Hippokratischen Schriften (1954), R. 
Zahn, Die erste Periklesrede (1934, dis» with notes by Jacoby).; TT. D. 
Westlake, Individuals m T. (1908), ad. Essavs on Greek Historians 
(1969), A. G. Woodhead, T on the Nature of Power (1970). 

Inpex. M H.N. von Essen, Index Thucydideus, 1887. 


THUGGA (modern Dougga), a hill-town of Africa pro- 
consularis west of the military road trom Carthage to 
"l‘heveste. ‘I'he site was occupied in neolithic times. 
Under Masinissa and his successors ıt was the seat of a 
native chieftain and much influenced by Carthaginian 
civilization; a mausoleum, the most notable pre-Roman 
building in North Africa, survives. Marian colonists were 
settled in the vicinity, and in the first century members 
of the colonia of Carthage had lands near by. A curious 
double community of native civitas and Roman pagus 
existed till they were united by Septimius Severus, and 
became Coloma Licinia Septimia Aurelia Alexandriana 
Thugga. The Roman remains are among the finest in 
North Africa, and include a beautiful Capitoline temple, 
temples of Caelestis and Saturn, a theatre, and Byzantine 
fortifications. 


C. Poinssot, Les Runes de Dougga (1958); A. Golfetto, Dougga 
(Basle, 1961). B. H. W. 


THULE (6o0v)y), a northern land first heard of and 
described by Pytheas (q.v.). lt lay six days’ sail to north 
of Britain. At midsummer the sun’s and the Bear’s 
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paths, as seen at Thule, coincided, and neither set. The 
inhabitants ate berries, ‘mullet’ (oats?) threshed in barns 
because of the dampness and lack of sun, herbs, fruits, 
roots, and honey. Round Thule everything was held in 
an impalpable mass (perhaps thick freezing fog?) which 
Pytheas himself saw. (On this consult Hyde, 131; Nansen, 
In Northern Mists (1911), i. 66 f.; Thomson, 149; Deman, 
Latomus 1958, 364.) It ıs uncertain whether ‘I‘hule was 
Iceland or Norway. Beyond Thule was the frozen sea; 
and in fact the sea docs freeze now round the north-cast 
of Iceland. Nothing further was discovered about ıt, but 
it was henceforth regarded as the northernmost part of 
the inhabited world. Eratosthenes drew a parallel through 
Thule at 66° (Arctic circle) which remained for long on 
maps. Ptolemy gave Thule a north-south extension of 
55 mules and located 1t at Mainland (Shetland), though he 
retained the belief in its midsummer midnight sun. The 
land of Thule which Agricola’s fleet claimed to have seen 
(Tac. Agr. 10) was no doubt a Shetland island, but not 
necessarily Foula, the name of which is Norse ‘Fowl- 
island’, not derived from ‘l'hule. 

It may be that Procopius of the sixth century A.D. was 
right in a wrong way when he called the Scandinavian 
‘island’, old home of the Goths, “Thule’, ten times as large 
as Britain and far to the north of it, most being desolate, 
but the rest containing the Gauti and twelve other large 
tribes. Other writers also seem to mean Scandinavia by 
"Dhule. For earlier knowledge of Scandinavia, see Mela 
3. 3. 31-2; Pliny 4. 96; Tac. Germ, 44; Ptol. 7. 5. 2. 

Strabo 67 4, etc ; Pliny, HN 2 187, 4 104; Diod 5§ 26, Cleo- 
medes, Cycl. Theor. 1 7 37 B, ete, Geminus, Klem Astron 6, 
Ptol. Geog 2. 3. 14, 2 6. 22,8 3 3 Procop Goth 2 15 gftt 
Cary—Warmington, | ae eee 3b IT; (Pelhean) 50 fs G FL roche, 
Pvytheas le Massaliote (19096), 145 IT, to be used with qaution See also 
Thomson, fiir Anc. Geog 145 H, 235 fF, 324, 126, 339, 155, 4154, 
373 Ħ., Hyde, Greek Mariners, 128 E, D.R. Dicks, The Geographical 
Fragments of Hipparchus (1900), 179 A., 190ù., V. Stelansson, 
Clnma Thule (1942), Greenland (1043, use with eaution!), H 
Shetehk, Annquty 1949, 1rorfi , F. M Herchethenm, Antiquity 


1952, M. Cary, CR 1949, 112; M. Ninck, Jie Entdeckung can 
Europa durch die Griechen (1945), 222, 275 L.H W. 


THURII (Qovpio:), Pericles’ panhellenic foundation 
(443 D.C.), which Herodotus and Lysias reputedly joined. 
It replaced, and occupied a site close to, Sybaris (q.v.) 
sec H. Philipp, PW vi a. 646 f. It was originally inhabited 
by Messapu (q.v ) (J. Whatmough, Foundations of Roman 
Italy (1937), 336). Despite stasis, quarrels with other 
Greeks, and Lucanian wars, Thurn flourished for a time, 
but finally became voluntarily a Roman dependency, and 
as such opposed Pyrrhus (q.v.). To revive Thuru after 
its spoliation by Hannibal Rome founded the Latin 
colony of Copia here, 193 D.C. (App. Hann. 57; Livy 34. 
53; 35. 9). But, although remaming strategically im 
portant, Thuru gradually declined and ultimately was 
abandoned (App. BCiv. 1.117; 5. 56. 58, Diod. 12 gL, 
Straho 6, 263). 

V. Ehrenberg, AVP. 1048, 149 A (= Pols und Imperium 


(1965), 298 f1.), K Freeman, reck City States (1950), 21 Ë And see 
bibliography s.v. MAGNA GAABCIA, E.T.S 


THYTA (Ova), apparently the same word as @uas, a 
Bacchante. There being a spot so named at Delphi 
(Lidt. 7. 178. 2), she 1s occasionally heard of (as ibid.) as 
the nymph of the place. 


THYMOETES (@vpoitys) (1), a brother of Priam, Hom 
Il. 3. 146; Verg. Aen. 2. 32, whereon see Servius for his 
quarrel with Priam; Diod. Sic. 3. 67. 5. (2) Son of the 
above, Diod. Sic. ibid. 


THYSDRUS (modern FEl Djem), a Tunisian market- 
town, lying inland south of Hadrumetum. A not very 
significant oppidum hberum ın the first centuries n.c. and 
A.D., 1t subsequently obtained the rank of colonia and be- 
came the centre of a prosperous agricultural district, its 
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amphitheatre, of which striking ruins survive, was built 
for 60,000 spectators and is the largest Roman building in 
North Africa. The elder Gordian (q.v.) was proclaimed 
Emperor at 'Thysdrus in A.D. 238. W. N. W. 


TIBER rises as a creek in the Apennines near Arretium, 
develops into central Italy’s greatest river, meanders 
south to Narnia (confluence with the Nar), then south- 
west past Rome (where it divides about the Znsula 
Tiberina), and enters the Tyrrhenian Sea at Ostia (q.v.). 
The silt it carries down with it on its 250-mile journey 
accounts for its tawny colour (‘Hauus Tiberis’); it accumu- 
lates at its mouth to choke the harbour works (portus) 
built by Trajan and others (Claudius even excavated a 
separate, artificial mouth), and constantly advances the 
coastline at Ostia. Tnbutaries: “linia-Clitumnus, Clanis, 
Nar, Anio, Alha (qq.v.) and numerous brooks (Phliny’s 
42 1s actually an underestimate). Navigation, although 
possible as far as Narnia (q.v.), was hazardous owing to 
the swift current. Jnundations ure first recorded in 241 B.C. 
(Oros. 4. 11), but were frequent in all periods, even after 
Augustus instituted ‘curatores riparum et alvei Tiberis’, 
(Suct. Aug. 37). ‘Vhe salt deposits at its mouth were 
worked in very eurly times, although the settlement at 
Ostia which traditionally dates from Ancus Marcius’ 
period ts not demonstrably older than the fourth century 
B.C. The Tiber formed the eastern border of Etruria (and 
hence is frequently called Tyrrhenus or Lydius) and the 
northern boundary of Latium. In imperial times opulent 
villas studded the banks of its lower course. 


Suabo g. 238, 232 f : Phny, HN 4.513 f, Dion Hal 3 44 S A. 
Smith, Jiber and its Tributaries (1877); J Je Gall, Le ibre Gosa). 
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TIBERIANUS, a poet of the fourth century a.D. whose 
best-known piece is the Amms that, 20 trochaic tetra- 
meters. Its feclng for nature prompted Baehrens’s sug- 
gestion that Tiberianus also composed the Pervigiium 
Ņ'eneris (q.v.). For his other brief poems and fragments 
(text and tr.) see Duff, Minor Lat. Poets. J.W. D. 


TIBERIAS, on L. Galilee, was founded by Herod 
(y.v. 2) Antipas. Despite its Greek constitution, st was a 
completely Jewish city. It was the capital of a toparchy, 
and also of Galilee, till Nero gave Galilee to Agrippa IT. 
In the Jewish war the proletariat was anti-Roman, but 
the aristocracy on the whole loyal to the king and to 
Rome; n surrendered to Vespasian and was spared. 
After the Second Jewish War Tiberias was paganized by 
Hadrian, but it later became once more a thoroughly 
Jewish city, the seat of a rabbinical school and of the 
Jewish patriarch. A H.M J. 


TIBERIUS (1), the Emperor (Tinrrivs Jucius (PW 154) 
Carsar AuGusi1vus), was the son of ‘Tl. Claudius Nero and 
Livia, born in 42 B.C. His mother was divorced, in order 
to marry Octavian, early in 38 shortly before the birth of 
her second son Drusus. From 20 B.C., when, accompany- 
ing Augustus to the East, he received back the standards 
lost to the Parthians at Carrhae, until A.D. 12, when he 
returned to Rome after retrieving the situation on the 
Rhine after the disaster of Varus, Tiberius had a brilhant 
military career (interrupted only from 6 n.C. to A.D. 4). 
Between 12 and 9 n.c. he reduced Pannonia. From 9 B.C. 
(after the death of his brother) to 7 B.c. and again from 
A.D. 4 to 6 he campaigned in Germany. From A.D. 6 to g he 
was engaged in suppressing the great revolts of Pannonia 
and Illyricum. (See, for details of these campaigns, R. 
Syme, CAH x, ch. 12.) 

After Agrippa’s death Tiberius was forced in 12 B.C. 
to divorce Vipsania Agrippina, mother of his son Drusus, 
m order to marry Augustus’ daughter, Agrippa’s widow, 
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Julia. A son born of this—most unhappy—marriage died 
in infancy. In 6 B.c. Tiberius was granted tribunicia 
potestas for five years and invited to carry outa diplomatic 
mission in the East. Augustus hoped, however, to be suc- 
ceeded by one of his young grandsons, Gaus or Lucius 
and, perhaps through pique on that account, Tiberius 
retired to Rhodes in 6 B.c, He returned to Rome, thoug 
not to Augustus’ favour, in A.D. 2. In AD. 4, both his 
grandsons having died, Augustus was forced to recognize 
liberius as his likely successor. He adopted him, together 
with Agrippa Postumus, forcing “Tiberrus to adopt his 
nephew Germanicus. ‘Tibenus was given tribumcia potes- 
tas for ten years, and this was renewed in A.D. 13 for a 
further ten years. He was also, at the tume of his adoption 
and again in A.D. 13, given imperium proconsulare, hke 
that held by Augustus. 

_ Augustus died on 19 Aug. A.D. 14 and Tiberius, 
in virtue of the mmpernan which he already possessed, 
was able to discharge urgent adniumistrative duties m 
the interval before Sept. 17, when (Fast. Amtern., CIL 
1. 7. 244), after an embarrassing and unprecedented 
debate (Tac. Ann. 1. 10-13) he was, on the proposal of 
the consuls, proclanned Emperor. He reigned until his 
death on 16 Mar. A.D. 37. 

Loyalty to Augustus was the keystone of Tiberius’ 
policy. While Augustus was consecrated and a templum 
divi Augusti was built at Rome, Tibers refused to 
accept any extravagant honours for himself (Tac. Ann. 
4. 37 f.; cf. the inscriptions from Gythium, SEG xi. 
922-3). In foreign policy he followed the ‘consilium 
coercendi intra terminos imperu’ bequeathed to him by 
Augustus (Tac. Ann. 1. 11) and, when Germanicus was 
recalled from the Rhine at the end of 16, the project of 
conquering Germany was at last abandoned. Cappadacia 
was made a province on the death of its king Archelaus in 
17. ‘The revolt of Florus and Sacrovi in Galha Lug- 
dunensis in 21 was suppressed with little difficulty by the 
Upper German army. ‘Trouble with Parthia threatened 
on two occasions, but was settled by diplomatic negotia- 
tion, by Germanicus in 18 and by L. Vitellus at the very 
end of ‘Tiberius’ principate. Tiberius’ only innovation in 
provincial administration lay in Jengthening the tenure 
of office of imperial legati in the provinces, whether 
from slackness or of set purpose (see Marsh, op. cit. infra, 
157 ff.). In finance Tiberius exercised rigid cconomy, built 
little, gave donations sparingly and games hardly at all; 
he therefore bequeathed great wealth (more than 2,000 
millions of sesterces; Suet. Calig. 37, Dio Cass. 59. 2). 

Tiberius’? difficulties in administration were many. 
This accession coimcided with legionary revolts in Pan- 
nonia and in Lower Germany, the German legions being 
ready to proclaim their commander, Germanicus, Em- 
peror. In the Senate he was persistently irritated and 
insulted by such men as L. Arruntius and Asimius Gallus 
(q.v.). Within his own family there was jealousy con- 
cerning the selection of his prospective successor, After 
the death of Germanicus in 19 and of Tiberius’ son 
Drusus in 23, the way lay open to the sons of Agrippina 
and Germanicus: Nero, Drusus, and Gaius. Nero and 
Drusus fell through the schemes of Scyanus, and Gaius, 
while his life was saved, received little preparation for 
government from ‘Tiberius. ; 

The reign of ‘Tiberius was disfigured (cf. Tac. Ann. 
1.72 f.; 4. 6, legesque, si majestalus quaestio eximerctur, 
bono ın usu’) by the heavy incidence, especially after 
23, of trials, chiefly before the Senate, for matestas (q.v.). 
There is record of more than 100 such prosecutions, of 
which those of M. Scribonius (q.v. 2) Libo Drusus in 16 
and of Cn. Calpurnius Piso (q.v. 7) 1n 20 were outstand- 
ing. Tiberius’ own responsibility 1s hard to ABRESS, 
Though he showed no vindictiveness or cruclty (cf. Tac. 
Ann. 3. 51), a stronger man might have checked the 
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abuse. There is no evidence that he was ever in serious 
danger of assassination; yet he had a morbid fear of it, 
and was encouraged in this fear by L. Aelius Sejanus 
(q.v.), prefect of the Practorian Guard and, after 23, 

ml i} X . : . 
Tiberius’ chief adviser. Tiberius was encouraged by him 
to leave Rome for Capreae in 26; he did not return to 
Rome again, but corresponded by letter with the Senate. 
Agrippina and Nero were arrested ın 29, Drusus in 30, 
and were all subsequently put to death or committed 
suicide. Sejanus himself was arrested and executed in 
Rome on the charge of conspiracy, in 31. [lis death was 
followed by that of many of his supporters. 

_ While stories of Tiberius’ vice on Capreae may be 
discounted, his mind was almost unhinged in the last 
six years of his life (cf. Tac. Ann. 6. 6). Lacking the 
affability (‘ciuile ingenium’) of his brother Drusus and 

y 5 a 
nephew Germunicus, apt to spcak in language of obscure 
and, ıt was thought, sinister ambiguity (cf. especially Dio 
Cass. 57. 1), austere, not even possessing, like his son 
Drusus, the pardonable and popular weakness of fond- 
ness for games, he neither sought popularity nor won it; 
in Rome itself the news of his death was welcomed. 

ANCIFNT Sourcrs. We have a contemporary account of Tiberius’ 
campaigns under Augustus and of the first sixteen years of his reign 
m Vellerus Paterculus 2. 94-131. 'T'his account (published in A n. 30) 
w favourable to Tiberius (and also to Sejanus). [tas in sharp contrast 
to the other Roman accounts of the reign, viz “Vacitus, Annals 1-6 
(most of book 5, with its account of the arrest and tral of Sejanus, 18 
lost), Suetonius, 7therms, and Dio Cassius, bks. 57 t. Tacitus’ bius 
against Tibenus, displayed often m strikingly inept comment and 
innuendo, has been variously explained. Possibly he saw in "libens 
the prototype of Domitian; though, for a different explanation, see 
T. S. Jerome, Aspects of the Study of Roman History (U.S.A. 1923), 
cha. 15 17. Without doubt 'l'acitus' chet sources, the histonans who 
wrote at the end of the puo E age ae period, whose works have 
penshed (e g. Serviluus Nonianus, Aufidius Bassus, and, in her 
memoirs, to which lactus once refers, Ann, 4 §1, the Younger 
Agmppina), gave an extremely unfavourable account of Vibenus. 
See, on ‘Tacitus’ sources and hia treatment of them, P Fabia, Les 
Sources de Tacite (1893), F.B Marsh, The Reign of Tibertus (1911), 
appendix 1, and Syme, Tacitus. The Jewisb writers, Fhlo—a con- 
temporary—and Josephus, are {nendly to ‘liberius and untiendly to 
Scyanus. 

Mooren Lrrenatcre F. R. Marsh, The Reren of Tiberius (1911), 
with full bibhographies: C. E Smith, Tiberius and the Roman 
Empire (U.S.A. 1942); E. Ciacen, Ziberi (1044); D. M. Pipidi, 
Autour de Tibére (1944); G. Marañon, Tiberius, a Study in Resent- 
ment (1956: the reconstruction of a psychologist); E. Kormemann, 
Tiberius (1960); on the Gsythrum inscnptions, M. Rostovezetl, Rea. 
hast. 1930; see also nbliography s v. MAILSIAS. J. P. B. 


TIBERIUS (2) JULIUS (PW 156) CAESAR GEMEL- 
LUS, one of twin sons born in A.D. 19 to Drusus, son of 
‘Tiberius, and Livia. Tiberius made him joint heir with 
Gaius to his personal property. Though the Senate 
annulled the will, Gaius adopted Tiberius Gemellus and 
allowed him to be hailed as princeps ruventutis. He was 
put to death, however, during the first year of Gaius’ 
principate. J. P. B. 


TIBERIUS (3) JULIUS (PW 59) ALEXANDER, of an 
opulent Jewish family of Alexandria, nephew of Philon 
(g.v. 4), but a renegade from the ancestral faith, rose 
high in the service of Rome. He was procurator govern- 
ing Judaea (c. A.D. 46-8), when he executed the sons of 
Judas the Galilean; gencral staff officer under Corbulo in 
Armenia (63) and soon after Prefect of Egypt. His long 
edict, published soon aftcr Galba’s accession, has been 
preserved (OGI 669). Tiberius Alexander made his 
troops take the oath in the name of Vespasian on 1 July 
69, which date was adopted as the ‘dies imperii’. Enjoying 
high favour with the new dynasty, he was present with 
Titus at the siege of Jerusalem ın the same function as 
he had held under Corbulo, but he now held the title of 
praefectus praetorio as appears from PHib. u. 215. He 
vainly tried to have the Temple preserved. 


E. G. Turner, JRS 1954, s4 ff.; V. Durr, Tiberius Julius Alexander 
(1955); G. Chalon, L' Edit de iberus Juhus Alexander (1904). R. S. 
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TIBULLUS 
TIBULLUS, ArBius (PW 1), born between 55 and 48 


n.C. Little 1s known of hiin except what can be gathered 
from his poetry and from references in Horace and Ovid. 
An anonymous and corrupt Vita, possibly derived from 
Suetonius, tells us also that he was of equestrian rank, 
won dona militaria, and was something of a dundy. It is 
preceded by an epigram of Domitius Marsus, which 
fixes the date of Tibullus’ death ın 19 B.C. 

‘Tibullus implies that his patrimony was diminished, 
presumably by confiscation (1. 1. 41 f.), but his com- 
plaints of paupertas belong to the conventional picture of 
the poetic lover. He is contradicted by Horace, who sug- 
gests that he was well-off and had a villa at Pedum, be- 
tween Tibur and Praeneste (Epist. 1. 4). He refused or did 
not attract the patronage of the princeps and Maecenas, 
and celebrated instead the exploits of M. Valerius Messalla 
(q.v. 3) Corvinus. Ile set out to the East in Messalla’s 
entourage, but fell ill at Corcyra and returned to Italy 
(1. 3); it is Uncertain whether he served under him in 
Gaul (1. 7. 9 and Vita). 

Tibullus’ MSS. contain three books, of which the 
third was divided into two by Italian scholars: of the 
fifteenth century; these are commonly called the Corpus 
Tibullianum and only the first two belong to Tibullus 
himself. The dates of publication are uncertain: book 1 
refers to Messalla’s trrumph (25 Sept. 27 n.c.), book 2 to 
the installation of his son as one of the quindecimviri 
sacris faciundis (perhaps not long before ‘Iibullus’ death). 

The first book deals impartially with| his love for a 
mistress, Delia (1, 2, 3, 5, 6), and for a boy, Marathus 
(4, 8, 9). Apuleius tells us that Delia existdd and that her 
name was Plama (Apol. 10); we need not doubt this, 
though her attributes (and those of Marathus, for that 
matter) are largely conventional. Book 2) celebrates a 
different mistress, whom the poet calls Nemesis (3, 4, 6). 
Apart from the love poems, the books contain poems in 
honour of Messalla (1. 7, 2. 5), an elegy on the blessings 
of peace (1. 10), and a charming representation of a rus- 
tic festival and the poet’s song at it (2. 1). Book 2 is only 
just over 400 lines long, and may be either defective or 
posthumous. 

The third book is a collection of poems from the 
circle of Messalla. It begins with six elegies by Lygdamus 
(q.v.), and also contains the Panegyricus Messallae (q.v.), 
five poems on the love of Sulpicia for Cermthus (known 
as the Garland of Sulpicia), and six short poems by 
Sulpicia herself (q v. 1). The poems on Sulpici are con- 
ceivably by Tibullus himself. The elegy and epigram 
which conclude the book are certainly by somebody else, 
and have nothing to do with the fictitious Glycera men- 
tioned by Horace (Carm. 1. 33). 

In Quintihan’s view, Tibullus was the most tersus 
atque elegans of the Roman elegists (10. 1. 93). "he yudye- 
ment is justified by the smooth finish of his poems and by 
the choice, though hmited, vocabulary that makes his 
style a model of the genus tenue; no other Roman poet 
writes with such refined plainness, Yet his simplicity is 
sometimes deceptive: the transitions hy which he glides 
from one scene or subject to another often bate analysis. 
The total loss of his predecessor, Cornelius Gallus (q.v ), 
makes it difficult to estimate his originality, but it was 
probably considerable. He rejects myth, both ornamental 
and structural, and replaces ıt by pictures of an idealized, 
but actual, countryside. This owes something to Virgil's 
Eclogues; yet there is novelty in the fusion of an Italian 
landscape with the Hellenistic and urban themes of clegy. 

Appreciation of Tibullus is not constant, and many 
critics of Latin poetry write him down; he deserves more 
attention than he currently gets. See also ELEGIAC POETRY, 


LATIN. 
HIBLIOGRAPHY. Schanz—Honsius. ; 
EDLHONS. J. P. Postgate (1914); M. Ponchont (1924); F. Calonghi, 
(1927); F. W. Lenz (1937); with comm.: K. F. Smith (1913), E- 
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Cesareo (1938). Selections: Pastgate (1928); K. Harrington (1914). 
Pranslations (verse): T. C. Wilhsins (ago5), A. S. Way (1936); 
(prose) J. P. Fostgate (1912). 

STUDIES. A, Cartault, A propos du Carpus Tibullianum (1906); Le 
Distique dlegiaque chez Tib Sulp Lygd. (1011); M. Ponchont, Etude 
sur le texte de T (1923); K. Witte, Die Geschichte der rom. Elepie 1: 
Tibullus (1924); J. Hammer, Prolegomena (see MESSALLA 3); N. Sala- 
wtro, Tibullo (1938); M. Schuster, Tibull-Studien (1908). M. E. H. 


TIBUR, modern Tivoli with numerous monuments. 
Famed for fruits, building-stone (travertine), and cults 
(e.g. Hercules, Vesta, Albunea), it lies 18 miles east- 
north-east of Rome, where the Anio (q.v.) leaves the 
Sabine mountains (Strabo 5. 238). Founded before Rome, 
possibly by Siculi, Tibur was a powerful member of the 
Latin League with several dependent towns (Phny, JIN 
16, 237; Dion. ITal. 1. 16; Cato fr. 58 P.). In the fourth 
century R.C., aided occasionally by Gauls or Pracnestines, 
it frequently fought Rome until deprived of territory in 
338 (Livy 7-8. 14). Tibur, however, remained indepen- 
dent and could harbour Roman exiles (Dessau, JLS 19; 
Livy 9. 30). Acquiring Roman citizenship c. go B.C. (App. 
BCiv. 1. 65), it became a fashionable resort: Catullus, 
Horace (possibly), Augustus, and ]fadriun had "Viburtine 
villas. Propertius’ Cynthia and captive potentates like 
Syphax (201 D.C.) and Zenobia (a.D. 273) also soyourned 
here. 

Catullus 44; Prop 3. 16; Lavy 30 45, S.FLA. Tyr. Trig. 30. 27: 
J Manam, dascriptiones Italiae (19360), 1. È Nour, A Study of 
Tibur (U S.A 1016), G. Cascioh, Mibhiografia di Tivoli (1924), C 


Carduca, Tibur (Ron, 1040), S. Aungimma, Jhe Talla Adriana 
near livoli (Rome, 1955). L. T. S. 


TICIDAS, one of the neoterici (see AI EXANDRIANISM, 
LATIN), wrote erotic poems to ‘Perilla’, ne. Metella (Ov. 
Tr. 2. 433; Apul. gpol. 10). See Baehr. FPR 325; Morel, 
EPL go. 


TICINUM,, in northern Italy near the confluence of the 
Ticinus and Padus (q.v.). Hannibal defeated tne Romans 
here (218 B.C), but Ticinum itself is unrecorded until 
imperial tines. Jn the Late Empire it was an important 
fortress which Attia sacked, Theodoric strengthened, 
and the Lombards made their capital, calling it Papia 
(modern Puvia). E. T.S. 


TIFATA, mountain overlooking Capua (q.v.) in Cam- 
pama: the name allegedly means oak-grove (Festus 503 
L.). The basihea of Sant Angelo in Formas has occupied 
the site of its famous sanctuary to Diana (ILS 6306; Vell. 
2. 25. 4) since the tenth century. 

A, Muun, Passegrrate Campane (1057), 160 f, D Mustilh, Ene, 
ltal. 1950, sv. “Vituta’; J. Lleurgon, Capoue preromaine (1942), 
299 fi. E. T. 5. 


TIGELLINUS, Garus (?) Oronius (see PW), a low- 
born Sicihan, was brought up in the households of the 
Emperor Gmus’ sisters, and in A.D. 39 wus exiled for 
adultery with them. Under Claudius he lived in ob- 
scurity, but Nero(q.v. 1) made him first praefectus vigilum 
and then in 62 praefectus praetorio. le recommended the 
numerous executions of the following years; and for his 
part in unmusking the Pisonian conspiracy of 65 he was 
given triumphal ornaments and other distinctions. Ile 
deserted Nero at the last, but after Nero’s death he was 
removed from his prefecture by his colleague Nym- 
phidius (q.v.) Sabinus. Through the influence of Vinius 
(q.v.) he lived unharmed through Galba’s reign, but 
under Otho he was forced to suicide (Tac. Hist. 1. 72). 
G. E. F. C. 


TIGRANES (1) I ‘the Great’, son of Artavasdes; king of 
Armenia. Shortly after 100 B.C. he was set on the throne 
of Armenia by the Parthians (with whom he had been 
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a hostage for some years) in return for the cession of 
seventy valleys’ in Armenia (Strabo 11, 14. 15). Ife 
rapidly consolidated his power, forming an alliance with 
Mithridates of Pontus, whose daughter Cleopatra, he 
married. The interference of the two hangs In Cappadocia 
Jed to Roman intervention and a demarche by Sulla, Tieri 
nes turned his attention to expansion at the expense of 
Parthia, temporarily weakened by invasions on its eastern 
frontier. He ravaged Media as far as Ecbatana jnd As- 
syria as far as Arbela, deprived the Parthians ot northern 
Mesopotamia and made vassals ol the kings of Gordyene 
Atropatene, and Osroene. In 83 he occupied Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, and Cilicia, ejecting warting Seleucid rivals. Greck 
cities that sided with him were given autonomy and 
coinage nehts, but others, e.g. Sol m Cilicia and Cappa- 
docian Mazaca, were destroved and their mhabitants 
transferred to his new southern metropolis, Tipranocerta 
(q.v.). ‘The empire of Tigranes the Great, ‘King of Kings’ 
proved to be an ephemeral aflur. In 69 his albance with 
Mithridates of Pontus involved him m war with Rome, 
Lucullus captured ‘Tigranocerta, but the issue remamed 
undecided until Pompey in 66 succeeded in separating 
the Armeman and Pontic hings. Vigtanes' son rebelled 
and fled to Pompey; together they marched on Artaxata 
and Tigranes finally surrendered. Fle lost all his territones 
except Armenia proper. Henceforward, though engaging 
m frontier disputes with Parthia, he remained a peacetul 
vassal of Rome until hts death in e. 56. 


H. Sevrig, Syria (1959); R M, Cat Seleucid Kings of Syria. 107 ff. 
(com portiaits), see also ARMI NIA, LUCULLUS 2, POMPTY. E. W. G. 


TIGRANES (2) H (PIV 3) (20 pec. 6 n.c.) son of 
King Artavasdes of Armenia. Captured and sent to Egypt 
by Antony, he lived tor many years in Rome. After the 
murder of his brother Artuxes, the Armenians sent a 
request to Augustus that he be sent to ragn instead 
(Tac. Ann. 2. 3; Res Gestae 27). Tiberius accompamed 
him with an army, and Tigranes was crowned without 
opposition, Armenia was thus restored to the ostensible 
control of Rome, although ‘Tigranes’ coms bear Parthian 
utles. 


E. T. Newell, Numism Notes and Monogr n 30 17 ff. 
M.S 0.;E.W.G. 


TIGRANES (3) IYI (PW 4) (c. 6-2 8.c.), son of Tigranes 
Il. On his father’s death he was crowned by the pro- 
Parthian party in Armenia, to reign jointly with his 
sister-consort Erato. Ife was expelled by the Romans, 
but returned after the murder of the Roman nomince 
a few years later. Attacked by Augustus’ adoptive son 
C. Caesar, he made overtures for peuce, but died fighting 
on his eastern frontier. 

PW’, s.v. ‘Erato’, M.S D. 


TIGRANES (4) V (PW 6), preat-grandson of Archelaus 
of Cappadocia (Tac. Ann, 14. 20). In A.D. 60 he was sent 
from Rome to replace Tiridates (q.v. 4) on the throne of 
Armenia. When he procceded to lay Adiabene waste, 
Vologeses of Parthia sent his general Monaeses to invade 
Armenia, and Tigranes was shut up in Tigranocerta; 
but the sicge was raised after negotiations. He was with- 
drawn by the Romans in 62 and disappeared {rom history. 

M S D. 


TIGRANOCERTA (modern Silvan), city in Armenia, 
in Arzanene; later rechristened Martyropolis. It was 
founded by Tigranes I (App. Mith. 67) as a southern 
metiopolis to balance the northern capital Artaxata (q.v.). 
He swelled its citizen body by netting the cities of con- 
quered Cappadocia, Adiabene, and Gordyene (Plut. Luc. 
25 f.: Strabo 12. 2. 27). Its fortifications were incomplete 
when Lucullus (q.v. 2) defeated Tigranes ncarby in 69 
B.C. and easily secured its capitulation, The captured 
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exiles were sent home, but Tigranocerta was still an 
important fortified city, e.g., in A.D. 59 when Corbulo 
(q.v.) occupied it. In the wars of Sapor IT against Rome 
and Armenia in the fourth century A.D. it was destroyed 
by the Sassanians, but :t emerges again in the fifth cen- 
tury as Martyropolis, site of a famous Church of the 
Martyrs. 

The site of Tigranocerta has been much disputed : T. Rice Holmes, 


Roman Republe (1924), 1. 409 ff., but see C. F. Letumann-Haupt, 
Armenien canst und jetzt (1910-31), and PW, s.v. E. W.G. 


TIGRIS, the more easterly of the Two Rivers of Meso- 
potamia. Rising in Armenia, ıt flows south-east through 
Assyria and Babylonia to the Persian Gulf. On its left 
bank it receives three main tributaries, the Greater and 
Lesser Z4b and the Diyala. At Seleuceia it is only c. 
18 miles from the Euphrates (q.v.) and the rivers were 
joined in antiquity by a network of canals. At the 
double mouth of the Tigris was the kingdom of Mesene 
of Characene. Both rivers frequently change their course. 
The Tigris is the faster; the journcy downstream could 
be made on rafts, Seleucia being the limit for shipping. 

M. S. D. 


TIMACHIDAS of Lindus in Rhodes composed the list 
of dedications to Athena (the Anagraphe of Lindus) which 
was commissioned in 99 B.c., and subsequently dis- 
covered in the excavations there. He also wrote com- 
menturics on several Greek authors, a 4eîrva (in eleven 
books or more—Ath. 1. 5a) and a miscellaneous glossary. 


FGrH iit. 532. 


TIMAEUS (1) of Locri in Italy, Pythagorean, the chief 
speaker in Plato’s Timaeus. We have no knowledge of 
him independent of this, and he may have been a 
fictitious character. The work in ps.-Doric dialect lepi 
puys kóopw Kai dvoins, which passes under the name of 
Timaeus Locrus, is a late (probably rst c. A.D.) para- 
phrase of the Timaeus: ed. (with Plato’s Timaeus) C. F. 
Herman (Leipzig, 1852). 

Testimonia in Diels, }’orsokr."§ 1. 441. PW vi a. 1203. W. D. R. 


TIMAEUS (2) of Tauromenium (c. 356-260 B.c.). Tis 
father Andromachus was ruler of T’auromenium where 
the Naxians expelled by Dionysius II were settled (358), 
and by his moderate rule and friendship with Timoleon 
succeeded in retaining his position after the latter's 
liberation of Sicily (343). Ilowever, Timaeus fled to 
Athens perhaps as late as 317, when Agathocles drove his 
enemies from Syracuse to Acragas, or when he seized 
Tauromenium (312). There he remained for fifty yeurs, 
studied rhetoric under Philiscus, pupil of Isocrates, came 
into contact with the Peripatetic School, and probably 
returned to Sicily under Hicron II. 

The History (‘loropiat) in thirty-eight books was prim- 
arily concerned with Sicily, and its importance was great 
in standardizing previous accounts of Sicilian history and 
origins. Timacus aimed to focus attention on the impor- 
tance of the Greeks in Sicily and their contribution to 
Hellenism. The History dealt mainly with events in 
Sicily, Italy, and Libya, but included references to events 
in Greece and reached its conclusion either with Pyrrhus’ 
death (272) or before the Romans attacked Carthage in 
Sicily (264). The books on Agathocles and Pyrrhus (34-8) 
seem to have been added to the original plan, perhaps 
after Timaeus’ return. He is also credited with a treatise 
on the Olympic victors. 

Timaeus ıs praised by Polybius (12. 10. 4) for his 
accuracy in chronology and research, qualities to which 
Cicero’s description, longe eruditissimus, may also refer 
(De Or. 2. 58). His work remained popular at least until 
the first century A.D. and played an important part as a 
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basis for Roman historical writing. Timaeus’ failings as an 
historian largely resulted from his rhetorical training and 
were common to most of his contemporaries. He showed 
little critical ability in his fondness for rationalizing 
myths and reliance on etymologies. But charges of wilful 
ignorance or falsification (Diod. Sic. 13. 90; Polyb. 12. 
25) cannot be substantiated; and we must recognize in 
him the cultivation of wide interests characteristic of the 
Peripatetics, diligence in collecting information, and a 
reasonable impartiality, except in the case of Agathocles. 

FGrH iu B, 566; 'T. S. Brown, Timaeus of Tauromenium (1958); 


A. Momiugliano, Terzo contributo alla storia dei studi classics (1966), 
23 f. G. L. B. 


TIMAEUS (3) (probably 4th c. a.D.), under the in- 
moe of Neoplatonism, compiled an extant lexicon of 
lato. 


Epittons. Ruhnken (1789); Koch (1833); Dubner (in Baiter's 
Plato, 1839). 


TIMAGENES of Alexandria, captured and brought to 
Rome in 55 B.C., where he taught rhetoric and knew 
Augustus, but subsequently fell out of favour with him. 
He was a friend of Asinius Polho, at whose villas he 
lived. The reference to him in Hor. Epist. 1. 19. 15 is 
obscure, He wrote a History of Kings (BaaiAeis), which 
was used by Pompcuus ‘['ropus. 

FHG m. 4197-23, FGrl! n, 88, PW, s v. (2). J. D. D. 

l 

TIMANTHES (late sth c. ».c.), painteg, of Cythnus, 
later of Sicyon, contemporary of Zeuxis; famed for his 
ingenium. in his ‘sacrifice of Iphigenia’ he showed 
degrees of gricf culminating in the veiled!‘ Agamemnon 
(reflections on late reliefs, Pfuhl, figs. 638-9). He also 
painted an ideal Hero, and a sleeping Cyclops with a 
tiny Satyr beside him. 


Overbeck, 1734-44, Rumpf, Malere: u Zeichn. 120. T.B LW 
TIMBER had an important place in the economies of 
Greece and Rome. Sca power depended on access to 
forests; ambitious architecture required strong wood, 
often ın long lengths. Less selective but more continuous 
was the need for timber for house-building, turniture, 
tools, and charcoal for cooking. ‘The more rainy western 
side of Greece still carries a fair supply, though not of the 
best quality, but rainfall in castern Greece 1s inadequate 
to sustain forests, except on the higher hills and moun- 
tains. By the Classical Period the more accessible stands 
had been overcut and the States near the isthmus were 
probably the worst sufferers, Athens, Megara, and 
Corinth. Corinth could draw supplies from the moun- 
tains of Achaea and from the north-west through her 
colonies; and Megara could probably rely on the same 
sources, except when she was at war with Corinth. 
Athens looked primarily to the north-east. 
‘Theophrastus (q.v.), who wrote knowledgeably about 
trees, knew that the finest timber for ship-building came 
from Macedonia and Thrace. Mount Ida, the south 
coast of the Euxine, south Italy, and Sicily were alterna- 
tive sources but the silver firs and pine of Macedonia were 
nearer to Athens and relations with the Macedonian 
kings, who exercised a royal monopoly, became impor- 
tant. In an alliance with Athens in the fifth century 
Perdiccas pledged himself by oath to allow the export ot 
oars only to Athens. Alcibiades had the western forests 
in Sicily and south Italy in mind when he pressed for 
action against Syracuse; when her fleet was destroyed 
Athens depended for survival on the friendship of Arche- 
laus the Macedonian king. Most of the timber used in 
temple construction at Athens also had to be imported; 
a decree survives praising the people of the island of 
Carpathos for sending a specially fine cypress for the 
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restoration of a temple on the Acropolis. In the Hellen- 
istic Period forests continued to be important objectives 
of policy, military and diplomatic; Macedonia, Syria, 
Cyprus, and Cilicia held the main reserves. Cleopatra’s 
fleet was built from forests ın Cilicia, presented to her by 
Antony. 

In Rome the timber shortage was never so acute as in 
Greece. The hills of Latium were well stocked with firs, 
pine, chestnut, and beech, and local supphes could be 
supplemented by timber floated down the ‘Tiber from 
the forests of Etruria. When the need for ship timber 
arose in the third century, there were umple resources 
near the western coast. ‘Timber was recognized as a use- 
ful farm crop and some towns owned woods to ensure the 
supply of timber for the construction and maintenance 
of public buildings and for the furnaces that heated water 
in public baths. In the Empire, as wealth increased, the 
Roman timber trade became more ambitious and went 
further afield to satisfy more sophisticated demands. 
Larch, whose special qualities were first discovered by 
Caesar, became a favourite timber for building, though it 
did not grow tn central Italy, Under the Emperor Tiberius 
a large parcel of larch was shipped to Rome from the 
Rhaetian Alps (in the neighbourhood of the Brenner 
Pass). It was specially ordered by the Ernperor for the 
restoration of the deck on the lake where mock naval 
battles were fought, and the tallest of the trees produced 
a beam more than 100 feet in length. Among exotic 
timbers the most valuable was the Numidian tree known 
to the Romans as citrus and to the modern trade as 
African Thuya. It was valued for its distinctive grain and 
tables made from it fetched record prices. In the Republic 
Rome had been mainly satisfied with native timber; under 
the Empire she drew on all the finest umbers from the 
eastern and western Mediterranean including pine from 
Paphlagonia, cedars from Syria and Cyprus, and even 
teak from India. 

Theophr. Enquiry into Plants; Pliny, Natural History, book xvi. 


A C. Johnson, ‘Anment Forests and Navies’, TAPA 1027; E. C. 
Semple, Ceograplhy of the Mediterruneun Region (1932), 261 ff 


TIME-RECKONING. The ancients, hke all civilized 
peoples, were faced with a grave difficulty m the reckon- 
ing of time, apart from the incidental ones which must 
have confronted their earliest attempts to observe its 
passage accurately. For reasons of ‘ancestral custom’, 
quite as much religious as scientific or practical, they 
tried ‘to conduct their years in accordance with the sun, 
ther days and months ın accordance with the moon’ 
(Geminus of Rhodes, $8. 7). Now the three natural 
divisions of time, day, lunar month, and solar year, are 
incommensurables. Taking the day us 1, the lengths of 
the other two are approximately 294 and 365} respec- 
tuvely, but these last two figures are far from accurate, 
and the imaccuracy 1s bound to show itself ın any 
calendar, however carefully reckoned, which tries to 
combine them. 

2. ‘IME (xpovos). In the Homeric Epics, the word for 
‘time’ (ypoves) had a very definite and limited meaning (H. 
Frankel, ‘Die Zcitauffassung in der frihgriechischen 
Literatur’, Wege und Formen frithgriechisches Denkens 
(1955), 1 ff.). It is never a pont of time or in time, 
but always a ‘duration’, and indeed a lengthy duration— 
‘much time’, If a short duration is to be indicated, it has 
to be expressed by ‘not much time’. 

3. Tne Day (juap, myeépa, dies). Although the Baby- 
lonians divided day and night (24 hours, vuy8ypepor in 
Greck) into twelve periods (double hours, cf. Hdt. 2. 109. 
3, but see J. Enoch Powell, CR 1940, 69 f.), the Greeks 
made little use of this measurement for any but purcly 
scientific calculations till Hellenistic times (cf. CLOCKS). 
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Ordinarily, in classical times, they did not speak of hours 
but of cock-crow’, ‘ume of full maket (e. mid- 
morning), ‘noon’, ‘lamp-lighting’, ‘time of first sleep’ 
and the like. When hours were used they were not ik 
fixed length, but each 1/12 of the day (or night), con- 
sequently varying with the season. Our hour ts the apa 
tonuepevy, hora aequinoctialis, 1/12 ot the day or night at 
the equinox. Besides the natural techoning of the day 
from dawn, it was common in Greece to : 
officially, for calendar purposes, trom sunse 
the Romans reckoned from midnight. 

4. THe WELK was little used, save, in Hellenistic 
times, by believers in astrology (see ASTROLOGY). It n a 
grouping of days in accordance with the supposed 
governing of the first hour of euch by the planet whose 
name it bears; for details see F. H. Colson, The Week 
(1926, not always quite accurate, but the fullest and best 
account in English). Strictly speaking, neither Jews 
nor Christians observe a week, since both officially reject 
astrology, but a festival (Sabbath and Sunday respectively) 
which occurs at mtervals of seven days. The planetary 
week becomes important about the third century A.D. 
and 1s called ¢Bdopnds, septimana. In Italy it was cus- 
tomary to have market-days (mundinac) at mtervals of 
eight days (a nundinum). This might loosely be called a 
week, but was of very small importance for reckoning 
time. On calendars it was marked by a continuous 
series of letters, A-H, the first being the day of the 
nundinae. l 

§. Montus (see further CALENDARS) were (except as 
noted below) lunar, more or less accurately reckoned. 
'They always consisted of an integral number ot days, 
which varied slightly so that the average length approxi- 
mated to 294 days m any given calendar, It was carly 
noticed that while 12 of these months were about equal 
to a (solar) year (354 or 355 days as agamst 305!) the 
difference was great enough fot such a calendar to be 
about three months too short in eight years. Hence the 
practice of inserting extra months (paves cuBdApor), 
Astronomers, beginning with Meton and Eudoxus (1) 
(qq.v.), constructed elaborate and accurate cycles (see, 
e.g., Geminus 8. 50), but the influence of these on the 
civic calendars was apparently slow and slight. 

6. THF YEAR (€ros, emavtus, annus) consequently 
was unsatisfactory, since it never exactly coincided with 
the solar year. As the chicf industry of antiquity was 
agriculture, a demand existed, and was met by the above- 
named astronomers and others after them, for a perpetual 
calendar which should show the astronomical fucts* and 
the supposed meteorological events (prevailing winds, 
etc.) connected with them. Examples of these are the 
calendar at the end of Geminus (see bibliography, :fra), 
the fragments of a calendar found at Miletus ın 1809 
(W. Kubitschek, Grundriss der antiken Zettrechnung(1928), 
173), and the so-called Italian rustic calendars (1bid. 120). 
They are founded upon the signs of the zodiac, not on 
civic months, Since a movable pin often enabled the 
owner to note the day of the local calendar alongside the 
day given on the perpetual one, the name maparyypa was 
commonly given to such a device. But in Egypt, from very 
early times, there had been ın use a calendar beginning 
with the rising of Sirus (considered as the sign of the 
coming rise of the Nile) which consisted of 365 days 
divided into 12 months having nothing to do with the 
moon but consisting of 30 days each, with 5 extra days 
(enayouevac in Greek) at the end of the year. ‘This, of 
course, meant that in four years the calendar was a day 
wrong, and in 1,460 years (a Sothis-pceriod, so called 
from the Egyptian name of Sirius) it righted itself. ‘This 


reckon at 
t to sunset; 


®The Greck pensant was a tolerable practical astronomer from the 
davs of Hlesiod and earlier, see, e.g., Op. 383, 50 must the Italian 
farmers have been. 
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difference was well known and its reform proposed 
(Decree of Canopus, 238 B.C. ; see Kubitschek, 89) by the 
insertion of a day every fourth year, On this basis Caesar’s 
reform was founded (see CALENDARS), and adopted by 
Romans and to some extent by others. 

7. Seasons. A method of dating by the natural seasons 
of the solar year was widespread among Greek authors: 
G. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte (1893-1904), 111. 675 ff. 
A. W. Gomme (Commentary on Thucydides iii (1956), 
699 ff.) believes that ‘Thucydides had in mind fixed dates 
for the beginning of his spring and winter, and W. K. 
Pritchett and van der Waerden (BCH 1961, 17 ff.) have 
suggested that these dates were those of Euctemon’s 
purapegma: vespertinal rising of Arcturus (Mar. 6) and 
the sctting of the Pleiades (Nov. 8). Efforts to date events 
in Thucydides later than these termini have proved 
inconclusive, but since the historian nowhere explains his 
system, the theory of astronomical exactitude must rely 
primarily on the interpretation of the passage in Thuc. 
5. 20. 1-3. 

8. GENEALOGIES. ‘The most ancient sort of chronology 
was by genealogies. ‘I'he three stages ot the development 
have been traced by W. den Boer, Laconian Studtes 
(1954). The first is linked with the name of Simonides 
(c. 556-468 n.c.). Its time-rechoning connects with un- 
dated lists of kings. The second phase 1s linked with 
the name ot Herodotus, who, however, does not use the 
genealogical system to the exclusion of all others. His 
normal method ıs to reckon with three generations in the 
century. But he also uses a ‘generation’ of forty years 
which probably derived from a Spartan list of kings. ‘he 
third phase ts linked with the names of Eratosthenes (c. 
275-194 w.C.) and Apollodorus (b. c. 180 n.c.). Tt intro- 
duces dated lists of kings, a dating made possible by 
the development of time-reckoning by means of the 
Olympiads. 

9. Eras. Ancient years, however calculated, were not 
numbered on any generally understood system, as with 
us, but merely named (‘in the archonship of so-and-so’, 
‘in the consulate of X and Y’, ‘in the tenth year of the 
reign of A’, etc.), which was next to useless for chronology. 
"This defect was felt, especially by historians, and several 
elas were proposed. ‘he most familiar were the Olym- 
piads (first celebration of Olympian games, traditionally 
776 D.C., thereafter every four years), used quite com- 
monly by chronologists from the fourth century B.C. on; 
the years from the foundation of Rome, A(nno) V(rbis) 
C(onditac) or A(b) V(rbe) C(ondita), an event reckoned 
by Varro (q.v. 2) at 753 B.C. in our dating; and some 
important local eras, as that of the Scleucidac, from 312 
B.c.; several Roman provinces had eras of their own, 
see Kubitschek, 76 tl. Chronogruphers from Etato- 
sthenes (q.v.) to the great Christian historian Eusebius 
of Cacsarea and his Latin adapter St. Jerome (see Rose, 
Handbook of Lat. Lit. 492) also used, for earlier dates, 
such events as the fall of Troy (1183 B.C., Eratosthenes) 
or the birth of Abraham (2016 B.C., Eusebius). Our era was 
introduced by the abbot Dionysius Exiguus (d. c. A.D. 
540); the practice of reckoning early dates backwards from 
it is quite recent and a little complicated by the fact that 
astronomers do and historians gencrally do not insert a 
ycar o between 1 B.C. and A.D. 1. 


LILERATURE: mostly cited in text. The most convenient summary 
of relevant tacts, with good account of earlier works, 15 E Bickerman, 
Chronology of the Ancient World (1968), Sce also Nillson, GOR 1. 
s6t ff., 644 A. who overstresscs the influence of Apollo and Delphi, 
Larte, RR 1 fT. and 46. The most important ancient author, Gernus 
of Rhodes, 19 best edited by Manitius (1898; critical text und German 
version). See also CALENDAL. H. J. R. 


TIMESITHEUS, Gaws Furius (PW 89) Sasinus 
AQUILA, rose from the ranks and entered the equestrian 
service by way of the centurionate. His career is remark- 
able for its accumulation of vicarial procuratorships held 
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under Severus Alexander, Maximinus, and Gordian JIT. 
In A.D. 241 he was appointed Praetorian Prefect by 
Gordian and till his death at Nisibis m the winter of 243/4 
exercised virtual control over the young Emperor. 

ILS 1340, and see under GORDIAN III. H. M.D P. 


TIMOCLES, Middle Comedy poet, late in the period, 
but he practised with wit and, originality the (appfuch 
iéa of the Old Comedy, attacking, among many others, 
Demosthenes and Hyperides. Almost one-half of the 
fragments are personal references. He won the first prize 
once at the Lenuea between 330 and 320 (IG 117. 2325. 
158): the latest datable reference (fr. 32. 3) in his work 
is mention of the yuvarxovdpos instituted (317-307 B.C.) 
by Demetrius of Phaleron. Of twenty-seven known ttles 
four denote mythological burlesques ("Hpwes, Kévraupos), 
two refer to characters (‘Emyatpéxaxos, [oAutpaypwv). 
An original formation is "OpeoravroxAeidns, 1.¢. Auto- 
cleides suffering the fate of Orestes—ohsessed, however, 
not by Furies, but by old women. Ir. 1, the strange gods 
of Egypt; fr. 6, consolation from Tragedy, which outdoes 
human woes; fr. 8, defence of the parasite’s life; fr. 12, 
Demosthenes ‘never uttered an antithesis’. g 
FCG in. s90 f.: CAF ai. 451 A.: FAC u. 600 ff. 
W G.W.; K.J. D. 


TIMOCREON (first half of sth c. u.c.), lyric and 
elegiac poet of Talysus in Rhodes (frs. 1-73 P. — Plut. 
Them. 21). He probably took the Persian side when they 
occupied Rhodes, went to Susa as the guest of the Great 
King (Ath. 10. 415 f), engaged in controversy with 'I'he- 
mistocles after 479 for failing to take him\| home, and 
mocked hin for his failure to win tavour at the Isthmus, 
and, apparently, for not being made general, c. 477 B.C. 
He also had interchanges with Simonides, who criticized 
his style (fr. 162 D.) and character (fr. 99 D2). Ile was 
a pentathlic victor and a great glutton (Ath. loc. cit.). He 
wrote oxvdAca (fr. 5 P.; with a possible reference to his 
taking money from the Persians) and cpigrums (fr. 6 D.; 
with a possible reference to Themistocles) in a mixture of 
colloquial and literary language. 

"Tixi. Page, Poet Mel Gr 475-% 

Crisicism. C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry? (1961), at 


TIMOLEON (d. c. 334 8.c.), a Corinthian who liberated 
Greek Sicily from the domination of military dictators and 
Carthaginian invaders. After overthrowing the tyranny of 
his brother, he lived in retirernent for many years until 
in 345 the Corinthians sent him to Sicily with a small 
mercenary force in response to an appeal by Svracusan 
aristocrats for help against Dionysius I, who had become 
tyrant of Syracuse once more. ‘l‘imoleon had also to con- 
tend with Hicetas, an ambitious adventurer who planned 
to supplant Dionysius and was supported by a strong 
force of Carthagmians. By a mixture of bold strategy 
and somewhat unscrupulous diplomacy Timoleon got 
the better of his opponents and liberated Syracuse. He 
initiated a programme of political and social reconstruc- 
tion at Syracuse, where dictatorial powers were conferred 
on him, and he also began a crusade against the tyrants 
ruling other cities. When in 341 the Carthaginians sent 
a large army to Sicily, he took the offensive and, seizing 
the opportunity to attack them while they were crossing 
the river Crimisus, gained a decisive victory. Losing the 
initiative when the tyrants and the Carthaginians allicd 
against him, he was fer a time in great difficulties. Even- 
tually he made peace with Carthage and was able to crush 
the tyrants separately and to extend his programme of 
reconstruction throughout Greek Sicily. Retiring from 
public life when his eyesight began to fail, he passed his 
last ycars at Syracuse as its most honoured citizen. 

The extravagant culogies of Timoleon by the Sicilian 
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Timaeus, and perhaps the success of his own propaganda, 
render suspect the extant records of his career. He must, 
however, have been an inspiring leader and an astute 
negotiator. He succeeded, where Dion failed, in bringing 
peace to Greek Sicily and providing a basis for the revival 
of its prosperity. 

Plut. Tam.; Diod bk. 16; Nepos,’ Timmolem. H. D. Weatloke, 


Timoleon and jus Relations with Tyrants (1952); M. Sordi, Trnoleonte 
(1961). H. D. W. 


TIMON (Tipan) (1) of Athens, the famous misanthrope, 
a semi-legendary character. He scems to have lived in 
the time of Pericles. Aristophanes 1s the first to allude 
to him. He became known to Shakespeare through 
Plutarch (Ant. 70) and Lucian’s dialogue. 

Prosop. Att. 14845. V.E. 
TIMON (2) of Phlius (¢. 320-230 B.C.), sceptical philo- 
sopher, follower of Pyrrho. After a period of poverty in 
youth, when he earned a living as a dancer, he studied in 
Megara with Stilpo and then in Elis with Pyrrho, and 
later worked as a sophist in Chalcedon. When he had 
enough money he went to Athens where he lived until 
his death. 

Only fragments of his numerous writings survive. He 
wrote (1) Si/lot (lampoons) in hexameters, against the 
dogmauc philosophers, including a dialogue between 
himself and Xenophanes; (2) "JvdaApoi (Images? Fan- 
tasics ?) in elegiacs; (4) tragedies, satyr-plays, kinatdot; 
(4) prose works— The Funeral Feast of Arcesilaus, On 
Sensations, zlgaanst the Physicists; (5) Python—a dialogue 
between Pyrrho, on his way to Delphi, and somone called 
Python. 


Fraa TT Diels, Poetarum Philosophorum fragmenta (1901), 177 Ñ. 
V Brochard, Les Sceptiques grecs* (1923). D.J. F. 


TIMOSTRATUS, one of the latest comic poets of 
Athens whose tragments survive. A mun of good Athenian 
family, ‘limostratus obtained in 188 n.C. fifth place with 
Aut[povdjcvos, n 183 third place with Pirolcevos (IG n’. 
2323, lines 141, 155). His son Atiston and grandson 
Poses seem also to have been comic pocts (E. Preuner, 
Rh. Mus. 1894, 362 íF). 
ECG iv. 595 f.; CAF iu. 355 tI. 


TIMOTHEUS (1) (c. q50-c. 360 B C.; Marm. Par. 76), 
dithyramhic poet, ot Miletus. After falures in Athens 
he succeeded with the Persae, a lyric nome, for which 
Euripides wrote the prologue (Satyr. Vit. Eur. tr. 39, col. 
22) €. 419-416 B.C. Large portions of this are preserved 
n a papyrus of the fourth century R.c. It is an account 
of Salamis, m which a crude realism 1s combined with 
a grotesque imitation of the high style. It closes with 
the poct’s claim to have revolutionized music. Though 
written out as prose, the Persians is constructed on casily 
distinguishable metrical principles. It is astrophic and 
composed of various metra. His works were collected in 
eighteen books, but few other fragments are of interest 
except fr. 20, in which he proclaims the newness of his 
art. Ie is said to have influenced Euripides, and parallels 
have been noted between the speech of the Phrygian in 
Persians 152 with that of the Phrygian in Eur. Or. 1365 ff. 
See MUSIC, § 10. 
Vrxt. Page, Poet Mel. Gr. 499-18. 


COMMENTARY. U. von Wilamowite-Moellendorfl, Timotheos: Die 
Perser (1903). C. M. B. 


TIMOTHEUS (2), son of Conon and pupil of Isocrates. 
Elected strategos in 378 n.c., when the Second Athenian 
League was founded, he won many members for the 
League by his tour of north-west Greece in 375. Re- 
called in 374, he broke the peace just concluded with 
Sparta by restoring democratıc exiles in Zacynthus, and 


W.G W.;W G.A. 
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was given the command against Sparta in 373. Paralysed 
by lack of tunds, he was unpeached but acquitted: to 
restore his fortunes he served tor Persia agamnst Eev t 
Upon the fall of Callistratus in 366 he returned to bare 
with an imperialist policy, which ahenated Persian and the 
League; in spite of Epaminondas’ naval campaign he 
achieved considerable success, but failed repeatedly to 
capture Amphipolis. Discontent umong the allies, which 
his policy evoked, resulted in the Social War: in 4356 
Timotheus, Iphicrates, and Chares, shar ings AES 
mand at Embata, failed to co-operate, and, impeached by 
Chares, he was sentenced to a fine of roo talents lett 
Athens, and diced in 354. A wealthy anstocrat with httle 
sympathy for the demos, he pursued an individualist and 
short-sighted policy with outstanding abthty. 

P. Cloché, La Politique étrangère d'Athènes og- av. J-C 
(1934). NGL H. 


TIMOTHEUS (3), Greek sculptor, active during the 
first half and middle of the fourth century n.c. He took 
part in two important monuments of which sculptural 
remains survive—the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus 
and the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. Lis share in the 
sculptures at Epidaurus is attested by the building inscrip- 
tion in which his name appears as having contracted to 
furnish typo: (rehefs?) and acroteria. The style of some 
of these extant sculptures, with their transparent di aperies 
and massıve folds, resembles that current in the Jate 
fifth century n.c. Pliny (36. 80) mentions Timotheus 
along with Scopas (q.v.), Bryaxis, and Leochares (q.v.) as 
having produced the friezes of the Mausoleum. It has not 
been possible, however, to attribute to him any specific 
slubs of these friezes with any confidence, though attempts 
have been made. Nor have any convincing identifica- 
tions been made of the single statucs-—athletes, an 
Artemis, an Asclepius, etc.— which Pliny and Pausanias 
ascribed to him. G.M AR. 


TIN, as a component of bronze, occurs very early in 
Mesopotamia, apparently derived Irom a distant source, 
probably Dranpiana. Bronze 1s found sporadically in 
the later Early Minoan period, and regularly irom Middle 
Minoan times; it probably reached the rest ot Europe at 
a rather later date. Tin was smelted in Nigeria by the 
second century A.D., but seems not to have been used for 
bronze, The principal sources available to the classical 
world were the Erzgebirge (cf. Sevmnus 497) and western 
Europe. Small quantities were mined in Etruria in pre- 
Roman times, and tin was worked near Delphi. The 
Phoenicians tried at times to monopolize the western 
sources, but by the third century Massilta established an 
overland route. ‘The main Punic source was probably 
Galicia. Breton tin was worked at an carly date, but not 
much in Roman times; the mines of central Gaul closed 
soon after the Roman conquest. Cornish tin was hardly 
known before the Late Bronze Age; it was worked all 
through the Roman period under native supervision, In 
Cornwall must be located the Cassiterides. "They were 
known to Massihots from the fifth century, but the sca- 
route thither from Spain was discovered by P. Crassus 
(q.v. 2) probably about 95 n.C. See also CASSITERIDES. 
Metallic tin must have been known to alloy in exact 
proportions with copper; httle has survived, miunly 
owing to oxidization, but also because it was not of ercat 
use unalloyed. Classical writers confuse tin and lead, 
because they had no clear idea of the atomic difference 
of metals. Mining was largely im placers; in Cornwall 
vein-mining was not started before late medieval times. 
Sce especially Strabo 4. 175-6, Polyb 34. 10. HI Hencken, 
Archaeology of Cornwall and Sally (1932). W C. Horlase, Tm- 
mining in Spam Past and Present (1897); O. Davies, Roman Mines in 


Europe (1935); Proe. Belfast Natural History Society 1931/2, 41; 
Toks; ‘Stud. Anc. Technol., vol. 1x. oD 
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TINCOMMIUS, son of Commius (q.v.), and king of 
the British Atrebates, c. 25 B.C.—A.D. 1. His coinage sug- 
gests that he came under Roman influence, and he may 
have been supported by Augustus to counterbalance 
growing Catuvellaunian power north of the Thames. 
Before a.D. 7 he had been driven into exile by his brother 
Eppillus and his name appears on the Monumentum 
Ancyranum (ch. 32). 

D. F. Allen, Archaeologia 1944, 


Gnmes (ed.), Aspects af Archaeo 
Britanna, ch. iv, 


1f; C E. Stevens in W. F. 
ogy in Britain (1951), 332 Ål gren, 


TINGI(S) (modern Tangier), a scaport nearly facing 
Gibraltar across the Straits. It was a Phoenician settle- 
ment in the fifth century B.C. or before. It received Roman 
citizenship from Octavian, being detached from the client 
kings of Mauretania. On the provincialization of the latter 
under Claudius, it became the capital of the procurator of 
Mauretania ‘Tingitana. It was cut off from Rusaddir 
(Melilla) by the Riff mountains, but was connected with 
Volubilis (q.v.) and Sala by military roads. Its importance 
as a naval base lasted tll the Arab conquest. 


L. Teutsch, Das Stadtewesen von Nordafrika (1962), 191 f., 205 ff. 
W. N. W.; BOL. W. 


TIPASA, a Roman town on the Algerian coast. A 
Carthaginian settlement, st was given Latin rights by 
Claudius and was a colonia before A.D. 200. Substantial 
defences survive from the fourth century when it was 
important ın the control of dissident tribes in the Kabylie 
mountains. There are also numerous remains of Christian 
character, in particular the chapel of St. Salsa. 

P. Cintas, F' à ; J. BDaradez, Tipasa? 
Alaa etn puniques à Tipasa (1949); J. D i: gery 


TIRESIAS (Teipeotas), a legendary blind Theban seer, 
so wise that even his ghost still has its wits (¢peves, cf. 
SOUL) and ıs not a mere phantom (Odyssey 10. 493-5). 
Later legends account for his wisdom and blindness 
chiefly thus: (a) He saw Athena bathing; since his mother 
was her friend, she did not cause his death, but blinded 
him and gave him the power of prophecy by way of 
compensation (Callim. Lav. Pall. 57 {I.). (b) He one day 
saw snakes coupling and struck them with his stick, 
whereat he became a woman; later the same thing 
happened again and he turned into a man. Being asked 
by Zeus and Hera to settle a dispute as to which sex had 
more pleasure of love, he decided for the female; Hera 
was angry and blinded him, but Zeus recompensed him 
by giving him long life and power of prophecy. So 
Hyginus, Fab. 75, see Rose, ad loc. His advice was sought 
throughout the times of the Labdacidae, and he finally 
died after the evacuation of Thebes when besieged by 
the Epigoni, from drinking of the spring ‘l‘ilphussa 
(Apollod. 3. 84, cf. Athenaeus 41 e). H. J. R. 


TIRIDATES (1) I, the supposed hrother, partner in 

revolt and successor in rule of Arsaces I, founder of the 

Parthian Empire, is apocryphal. 
Wolski, Hist. 1959, 222 fi. 


TIRIDATES (2) II, a pretender to the Parthian throne in 
revolt against Phraates IV (q.v.) shortly before 31 B.C. 
and temporarily successful in dislodging him. On 
Phraates’ recovery both contestants sought the support 
of Octavian. In 30/29 B.C. Octavian let Tiridates stay as a 
refugee in Syria, retaining for himself as a hostage a son 
of Phraates kidnapped by Tiridates, but making no open 
offer to assist the latter. In 26 and 25 B.C. Tiridates 
carried out spring offensives as far as Babylonia with at 
least the connivance of Augustus; but Augustus had no 
further use for Tiridates after his final ejection by Phraates 
(by May 25 B.c.), when he made an appeal for help to 


E. W. G. 
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Augustus in Spain. Augustus’ failure to eject Phraates 
through the instrumentality of 'Tiridates is ignored in his 
Res Gestae. 


N. C. Debevoise, A Politcal History af Partha (1938), 145 ff. 
LE. W.G. 


TIRIDATES (3) III, grandson of Phraates IV, was sent 
by Tiberius to contest the Parthian throne, with the 
military support of L. Vitellius, governor of Syria (Tac. 
Ann. 4. 32). Expelling Artabanus 11, he was welcomed 
by the pro-Roman faction ın the cities of Mesopotamia, 
and was crowned at Ctesiphon (A.D. 35); he was sub- 
sequently again driven out by Artabanus. M.S. D. 


TIRIDATES (4), brother of Vologeses I (q.v.) of 
Parthia, who set him on the throne of Armenia (A.D. 54). 
He fled before the Romans and was temporarily displaced 
by Tigranes V (q.v.), but was reinstated by Vologesces, 
By a compromise with Corbulo (q.v.) 'Tiridates agreed to 
journey to Rome and receive the crown of Armenia cere- 
monially from Nero (a.b. 66). In c. A.D. 72 nomad Alani 
overran his kingdom. Tac. Ann. 12 tf.; Joseph. B7 7. 
244-51. M S.D. 


TIRO, Marcus TvLuius (PW 52), confidential slave, 
secretary, and literary adviser of Cicero (q.v. 1), who 
freed him in 53 B.C., perhaps on his fiftieth birthday. 
Ailing after 51, he survived Cicero, published some of his 
speeches and letters and wrote a hography of him. He 
also wrote works on grammar (De usu atque ratione 
linguae latinae) and miscellaneous questions (Gell. NA 
13. 9. 1). For his system of shorthand (u 

notae Tironianue) see TACHYGRAPHY, 


See especially Cic. Fam 16. 


ually called 


| 
E. B. 


TIRYNS occupies a rocky hill in the Argive plain, 2$ 
miles north of Naupha and 1 mile from the sea. A few 
neolithic fragments show that the site was early mhabited, 
and with the Early Bronze Age (c. 2800-2100 B.C.) it 
became important. A round house, perhaps that of the 
chief, stood on the summit with huts clustered round, 
and the main settlement spread in the plain below. In 
the Middle Bronze Age a settlement on the hill with the 
pottery, houses, and tombs characteristic of the age 
seems to have been fortified. Its inhabitants belonged to 
what was probably the first wave of Greek-spcaking 
people in Greece. To this succeeded (1600-1400) in the 
Late Bronze Age a prince's house of which only a few 
fresco fragments remain. About 1400 Tiryns began to 
assume its present form. In the first stage a great wall 
was built round the south of the hill with a gate on the 
east. In the second stage the fortress was enlarged at a 
higher level created by terracing. The wall was extended 
to the north to include the middle part of the hill, and on 
the east a great gate, like the Lion Gate at Myccnae, was 
built. In the third stage the vaulted galleries with store 
chambers on the south and cast were added. A bastion 
with a side gate was thrown out on the west and a massive 
wall was built round the north of the hill to protect flocks 
and herds and refugees. Within the south citadel arose a 
complex of buildings comprising an earlier and a later 
royal residence. The earher palace on the cast is well 
built though small, and 1s approached through a court. 
The west or great megaron was a noble hall entered 
through two courts with propylons, and the inner court 
contained an altar and a colonnade. It was richly decor- 
ated with frescocs, like its predecessors, and by the hearth 
was a place for a throne. At the side were a bathroom and 
chambers with upper stories. The lower town on the 
plain developed similarly, and Tiryns at this time was a 
rich and powerful State. Attempts to reconcile the plans 
of the palace and the two megara with the Homeric house 
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divided into men’s and women’s apartments are based on 
the false assumption that the two megara were contem- 
poraneous and parts of one homogeneous structure. Like 
other Mycenaean centres (Mycenae, Athens) Tiryns had 
cause to fear attack and siege at the end of the thirteenth 
century, and the same preparation as at Mycenac and 
Athens, a fortified spring approached from within the 
walls, has been found at Tiryns (BCH 1963, 751 f1.). 
The palace perished by fire at the end of the Late 
Helladic IIIB, but Tiryns continued to be inhabited 
through the geometric and archaic periods, and a temple 
secms to have arisen on the ruins of the palace. Late 
Helladic ILIC sherds show continued or renewed occupa- 
tion after the disaster. Tombs from sub-Mycenuean to 
gcometric have been found south of the acropolis, one of 
which has produced 2 unique sub-Mycenacan bronze 
helmet (BCH 1958, 707). Tiryns survived into the classi- 
cal period as an independent town and sent a contingent 
to Plataea, but was destroyed by Argos c. 470 n.c. The 
refugees went to [Talhicis (Porto Cheli) where remains have 
recently been found from the second quarter of the fifth 
century on into the fourth. 


H Schliemann, Jiryns (1886); A Frickenhaus, G. Rodenwaldt. 


K. Müller, Jiryns i-iv (1912-39); G. Kato, Fuhrer dioch Tiryns* 
(1934). A. J. B. W., R. J. He. 


TISIAS of Syracuse (5th c. n.c.), an early teacher of 
rhetoric (q.v.), pupil of Corax (q.v.). Plato (Phaedrus 
267 aff.) provides evidence for his having discussed 
probability (eixos) and the power of speech to revulue 
things. 


L Radermacher, Artium Scriptores (1951), 28 E, G A. Kennedy, 
The Art of Persuasion in Greece (1903), 58 H. D.A R. 


TISSAPHERNES, satrap of the Anatolian coastal 
provinces from 413 B.C., after he had suppressed the 
revolt by Pissuthnes of Lydia. In 412, prompted by 
Alcibiades, he began the policy of intervention in the 
Peloponnesian War, though his support for Sparta was 
intermittent and half-hearted, his real objective being 
the exhaustion of both sides. The conspiracy of his 
brother Tentuchmes against Darius Il may have been a 
contributory factor in Tissaphernes’ relegation to Canta 
in 408, when Cyrus initiated a vigorous pro-Spartan 
policy. In 401 Cyrus began to mobilize his army, and 
Tissaphernes, who had previously denounced him on 
Artaxerxes’ accession, rode post-haste to warn the Great 
King. At Cunaxa his cavalry charge decided the day. 
Ile was restored to his command of the coastal pro- 
vinces, and had to bear the brunt of the Spartan offensive 
which followed. Though he diplomatically diverted 
most of the attacks against Pharnabazus, he was crush- 
ingly defeated by Agesilaus near Sardis in 395. The 
hatred of Purysatis (Artaxcrxes’ daughter) had long made 
his position insecure, and after this disaster Artaxerxes 
decided to remove him. He was lured by ‘Tithraustes to 
Colossae and assassinated. 


W Juderch, Alemassantsche Studten (1892), ch 2. For Se ee 
C. M. Kraay, Greek Coins (1900), nos. 621, O22. D. E. V. W. 


TITAN (Tirav, -jv), one of the older gods who were 
before the Olympians, children of Ieaven and Earth. 
Hesiod (Theog. 132 ft.) lists Oceanus, Coeus, Crius, 
Hyperion, Iapctos, Theia, Rhea, ‘Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe, Tethys, and Kronos (q.v.). ‘These names are an 
odd mixture of Greck and non-Greck, persona) names 
and abstractions. For the battle between them and Zeus 
see KRONOS, The etymology of Tires is highly uncertain; 
Hesiod (ibid. 20y) fancifully derives it from tevadvew, 
to strain, and ricis, vengeance, in allusion to their rela- 
tions with their father. Later poctry often uses Titan 
and Titanis for Hyperion and Phoebe, Sun and Moon. 
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On the problem of thcir origin, Nilsson, GGR e. 510 ff. 
See also ORVHISM. HJR 


TITHE, dexdry, the tenth part of a revenue offered as 
thank-ofttering to a god; the sense is often the cane as 
that of votive offermg, dmapxý (q.v.). For example, a 
certain Aeschines offered a statue to Athena as derar 
(IG 1. 543). Best known are the tithes which the Athen- 
ians brought to the Eleusinian goddesses and in a decree 
exhorted all Greeks to bring (1G r. 76; SIG K1). 

M.P N. 


TITIANUS, Jurus (PW 512) (2nd c. A.D.), writer of 
fictitious letters of famous women (Ciceroman in style) 
musccllanist, and grammanian. Iis studies of Virgil are 
mentioned by Servius ad Aen. 10. 18. His son wrote 
prose fables. ‘The elder Titianus was mecknamed ‘ape of 
the orators’ (oratorum sima, Sid. Apoll. Ep. 1. 1. 2) by 
his fellow Prontomam (q.v.) in disapproval of his copying 
Cicero’s epistolary style. In Historia Augusta (Maxim 
Duo 27. 5) he 1s referred to as one qui ditus est simia 
temporis sut quod cuncta esset imitatus. 
Schanz--Hosus, § 136. J.W. D, G RAF. 
TITINIUS (1), Latin poet; earliest known composer of 
fabulae togatae of the type called tabernariae, m lively 
popular Plautine style. He survived Terence, with whom 
he was classed in character-drawing, especially feminine. 
FRAGMFNIs. O. Ribbeck, CRF? 133 (3rd ed. ‘Teubner, 1897) 


TITINIUS (2) CAPITO, Gnarus Octavius (PW 809), 
a Roman knight who after a successtul army career held 
the post of ab epistulis continuously under Domitian, 
Nerva, and Trajan, and later became praefectus vigilum 
(ILS 1448). He was a friend of the Younger Pliny, whom 
he advised to write history and received a notable reply 
(Ep. 5.8). A painstaking patron of literature (ibid. 8. 12), 
he himself wrote of the deaths of fumous men: he also 
commemorated the traditional Republican ‘martyrs’ by 
keeping statues of Brutus, Cassius, and Cato ın his house. 

G.L. F.C, 


TITIUS (1, PW 7), Gatus (2nd c. u.c.), orator and tragic 
writer. The abundance of a7gutiae in his speeches 1s men- 
tioned by Cicero, Brut. 167. 


TITIUS (2, PW 18), Marcus, was apparently proscribed 
with his father Lucius in 43 B.C. The father made his way 
to Sextus Pompeius; the son raised a private fleet, In go he 
was captured by Menodorus (q.v.), but spared by Sextus 
for his father’s sake; in 39 he was restored under the 
terms of the Pact of Misenum. Ile served as a quaestor 
under Antony in the Parthian expedition; in 35, sent by 
him to Asia to apprehend Sextus, he put hrm to death at 
Miletus, perhaps on Antony’s instructions; subsequently 
he became proconsul of Asia (35/4?). In 32 he and his 
maternal uncle Plancus (q.v. 1) deserted Antony for 
Octavian. In 31 he was consul suffectus, and fought in the 
campaign of Actium, Later he was governor of Syria 
(13-9 B.c.?). He has been identified with the subject of 
the elovinm ILS 918 (see QuIRINIUS). His wife Paullina was 
a daughter of Q. Fabius Maximus (cos. suff. 45 B.c.); the 
origin of his own family 1s not known. 

T Corhishley, JRS 1934, 43 16; L. R Tavlor, RS 1936, 161 fl; 


Ginie , Rev., see index, K. M. T. Atkinson, Jit 195, 915. 
Syme, Rom. Rev., see G.W.R;T J.C. 


TITIUS (3, PW 27a) ARISTO (c. A.D. 100), a Roman 
jurist, friend of the Younger Pliny, who warmly praises 
him (Ep. 1. 22; cf. 5. 3, 8. 14). He was active both as a 
respondent jurist and as an advocate, and he was perhaps 
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a member of Trajan’s consilium, but he is not known to 
have held any public office (possibly because he was a 
freedman or descended from a freedman). Jlis writings 
are known only through citations by other jurists in 
Justinian’s Digesta (q.v.). B. N. 


TITUS (T. Fravius (PW 207) Vespasianus), Emperor 
A.D. 79-81, was born 30 Sept. 39, the elder son of 
Vespasıan (q.v.), and was educated along with the Emperor 
Claudius’ son Britannıcus(q.v.). After serving in Germany 
and Britain as military tribune he became quaestor (? 65), 
but had held no other office in the cursus when in 67 he 
accompanied his father to Judaea and was made legate of 
Legio AV Apollinaris. Late in 68 he was sent to bear 
Vespasian's congratulations to Gulba (g.v. 1), but at 
Corinth he turned back on hearing of Galba's death; he 
consulted the priest at Paphos on his return journey, and 
brought encouraging advice to his father and Mucianus 
(q.v.); ın all the subsequent negotiations which led to 
Vespasian’s coup on 1 July he played a most active part. 
After the Flavian victory he was made consul (1n absence) 
for 70 and given supreme command over the Jewish war. 
In Aug. 70 he captured Jerusalem. 

His troops saluted him ‘imperator’, and on his way 
home he was crowned at Memphis during the celebra- 
tions of a new Apis. The legions at Alexandria begeed 
him to take them with him, and at this point it is not 
surprising that he was accused of aiming at more power 
than Vespasian was prepared to concede him. But he re- 
turned alonc; and though the independent triumph which 
the Senate had voted him was converted into a joint 
tnumph with his father, he was quickly made a partner 
in Vespasian’s rule. Like his brother he became princeps 
tuventutis; but unlike him he received a tribumaa potestas 
(dated from 1 July 71), became his father’s colleague in 
all the consulates the latter subsequently held, and ac- 
cumulated imperatorial salutations with his father. 

He also became praetorian prefect, in succession to 
his brother-in-law Arrecinus Clemens. This made him 
him the military arm of Vespasian’s regime, and by his 
ruthlessness in suppressing disallection he incurred un- 
popularity. This was enhanced by his lhaison with 
Berenice (q.v. 4), which had begun while he was in 
Judaca. She came to Rome c. 75, and perhaps remained 
for three or four years, but before his father’s death he 
was compelled to dismiss her. About the same time he 
had Eprius (q.v.) Marcellus and Caecina (q.v. 3) Alicnus 
executed for alleged conspiracy. 

At Vespasian’s death on 23 June 79 he succeeded 
without challenge; and when Berenice returned to Rome 
he promptly, though reluctantly, sent her away once 
more. All fears which Roman society had entertained of 
him were soon dispersed. Affable, and possessed of re- 
markable good looks, he also won a reputation for gene- 
rosity, some of which represented personal largess but 
much of it lavish expenditure from public funds. Ile 
repaired the two great disasters of his short reign, the 
destruction caused by Vesuvius in 79, and the plague and 
firc in Rome ın 80; but he also completed the Colosseum 
and built the Baths which carry his name. It was a further 
source of popularity that these months saw no executions 
or trials for maiestas, and that certain informers were 
scourged or exiled. With his brother Domitian (q.v.), 
who was eventually suspected of poisoning him, relations 
were uneasy. But Titus’ death, which occurred outside 
Rome on 13 Sept. 81, was almost certainly duc to natural 
causes. He was immediately deificd: a gencration later he 
was described as ‘amor ac deliciae generis humani’ (Suet. 
Tit. 1). 

His first wife was Arrecina Tertulla, daughter of the 
Emperor Gaius’ praetorian prefect. On her death he 
married Marcia Furnilla, whose father was almost cer- 
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tainly a senator, and who bore his only child Julia (q.v. 5); 
but he divorced her c. 64. 
Suct. Tit. (ed. G. Mooney, 1920); Dio (in Epitome) 66. J. Crook, 


AFPhil. 1051, 162 ff., G. "Townend, JRS 1961, 54 fì.; M. Fortina, 
L'imperatore Tito (1955). G. E. F. C. 


TITYUS, a son of Earth, whom Odysseus saw in Hades, 
covering nine acres of ground, while two vultures tore at 
his liver, as a punishment for assaulting Leto (Od. 11. 
576-81). The seat of desire is appropriately punished. 
He was killed by Zeus (Hyg. Fab. 55), Apollo (Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 759 ff.), Artemis (Pind. Pyth. 4. go; in Eupho- 
rion, fr. 105 Powell, she was defending herself, not her 
mother), or Apollo and Artemis (Apollod. 1. 23). For 
variants in his story, which are numerous, see Waser 
in Roscher, s.v. HJR 


TMOLUS (Tyros), the deity of the Lydian mountain 
so named. He appears, with Midas, as judge of the 
contest between Apollo and Pan (Ov. Met. 11. 156 ff.), 
and as a coin-figure. 


TOGA. The toga was the formal and official civilian 
dress of the Roman citizen, and also his shroud. The toga 
praetexta with a purple hem was worn by curule magis- 
trates and also by boys until they received the plain toga 
wirilis on reaching manhood. Mourners wore a toga pulla 
ol dark grey wool. In carly times the toga had been worn 
also by women, but later it was reserved fpr prostitutes 
and other rmfamies. 

The toga was a heavy, expensive garment of fine white 
wool which needed frequent cleaning. ‘The\shape of the 
material before it was draped is uncertain. Mpst probably 
it was semicircular (Dion. Hal. 3. 61), or more precisely a 
segment of a circle slightly less than a semicircle. The 
arca no doubt varied according to the size, taste, impor- 
tance, or self-importance of the wearer. Normal dimen- 
sions may have been a straight edge ot c. 18 fect with a 
maximum depth of c. 7 fect. 

The straight edge was folded lengthwise and placed on 
the left shoulder, wit) a third of its length falling in front 
of the wearer: the curved outer edge rested on the lower 
left arm. T'he rest of the straight edge was drawn across 
the back, under the right arm, and again over the left 
shoulder so as to hang behind. Correspondingly, the 
curved outer edge passed down the back to the right leg, 
and up again to the left arm and shoulder before falling 
down the back. 

Sculptures show that towards the end of the Republic 
styles, at least for a time, became more elaborate. ‘The 
straight edge was often passed over the right shoulder, 
and not under the right arm, which was thus enclosed as 
ifin a sling. A curving, projecting pocket (sinus) could be 
formed ın front. 'To facilitate this, the straight edge may 
have been replaced by a slightly curved onc. 

The topga was dignihed, but difficult to drape and keep 
in place, certainly stuffy, and probably draughty. Several 
Emperors had to issue decrees so as to enforce its use on 
public occasions. 


Quint. 11. 3. 137742: Tert. De Pallo 5. 1.. Wilson, The Roman 
Togu (1924). DE kL. 


TOGATA (sc. fabula). Terence seerns to have so fully 
exploited the resources of Greek New Comedy that new 
impetus was given to attempts to found a native comic 
drama, based on Italian resources (as Nacvius had tried 
to do for tragedy with the praetexta). Hence the togata 
and the literary Atellana (q.v.). Three writers of this 
genre are known: Titinius, L. Afranius, and T. Quinctius 
Atta (died in Rome, 77 B.c.). The scenes of the plays 
seem to have been Italian towns (as with the Atellana): 
a title of Afranius is Brundisinae, of 'litinius, Ferenti- 
natis, Setina, and Veliterna. Roman names, both gentilicia 
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and cognomina, occur in the fragments, and somc interest- 
ing differences from palliata are reported: Donatus on 
Ter. Eun. 57 concessum est in palliata poetis comicis 
servos dominis sapientiores fingere, quod idem ın togata non 
Jere licet, and Quintilian (10. 1. 100) remarks on the 
pederastic themes in the plays of Afranius (they are more 
or less excluded from plays of New Comedy and pallrata). 
But, like those of Atellana, the dramatic motifs seem 
often to have been derived still from Greek New Comedy 
(Afranius declares his debt to Menander in prol. to 
Compttalta, quoted by Macrob. Sat. 6. 1. 4: here he 
followed the prologue-technique invented by Terence), 
and some details can still be traced in the fragments (see 
Leo, op. cit. infra), including the use by Afranius of 
Menander’s method of introducing a play by means of a 
divine creature or an abstract concept, so, c.g. Remelizo 
(= Goddess of Delay) or Sapientia. The fragments sug- 
gest that these poets made use of polymetric canficu and 
in this respect disregarded ‘erence and went back to 
the practice of Naevius, Plautus, and Caccilius. 


FRAGMENTS O. Ribbeck. F. Leo, Gesch d. rom. Lit. (1914), 174 ff 


W. Beare, The Roman Stage (1964), 128 1. G W 


TOILET. Most of the aids to beauty known today were 
to be found in ancient times on a lady’s toilet table; and 
both in Greece and Rome men gave much more attention 
to their bodies than 1s usual with us. ‘The Greeks were 
constantly rubbing themselves with olive-oil, and the 
Romans under the Empire devoted much time to 
massage and bathing: daundies went further and would 
remove the hair from every part of their body with 
tweezers, pitch-plaster, and deptlatories, 

Many specimens have been found of ancient toilet 
implements, such as murrors, combs, razors, scissors, 
curling-tongs, hair-pins, safety-pins, nail-files, and ear- 
picks. Mirrors were usually made of burnished metal, 
for though glass was known it was seldom used. Combs 
were of the tooth-comb pattern, with one course and one 
fine row of teeth. Razors, made of bronze, were of 
various shapes, the handle often beauufully engraved. 
Safety-pins (fibulae) and brooches had many forms 
claborately inlaid with enamel and metal, Lar-picks— 
auriscalpiam—were in general use at Rome. 

Cosmetics and pertumes were freely used. Athenian 
wives attached importance to white cheeks, as distin- 
guishing them from sunburned working women; they 
applied white lead, and also used a rouge made from 
orchid. Roman ladies also had u great variety of salves, 
unguents, und hiar-dyes, kept in a toilet box with 
separate compartments for powders, paints, and tooth- 
pastes. Several recipes tor these commodities are given 
by Ovid in his mock-didactic poem De medicamine 
faciei, the strangest being one tor a lotion ‘halcyon 
cream’, made apparently from birds’ nests and guaranteed 
to cure spots on the face. 

Greck women usually wore their hair arranged simply 
in braids, with a parting im the middle, drawn into a 
knot behind; and the same style was frequently adopted 
in Rome. But under the Empire.a fashion arose of raising 
a structure of hair on the top of the head, painfully 
arrunged by a Jady’s maid. Blondes were fashionable in 
Rome, and brunettes could either dye their hair or use 
the false hair which was freely imported from Germany. 

Men in early Greece and Rome wore beards and 
allowed the hair of the skull to grow long. From the 
fifth century the Greeks cut the hair of their skulls short, 
and from the time of Alexander they shaved their chins. 
The Romans followed suit in the third century B.c., but 
from the time of Hadrian they again wore beards. 


Ov, De medicanune facia. Forbes, Stud. Anc. Technol. ini a A 
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TOLOSA, town in Gallia Narbonensis, modern Tou- 


louse, a typical river-plain site (of pre-Roman origin) 
which under Augustus completely superseded the im- 
portant Llalstatt-La ‘Tene oppiduim ot Vicille-Toulouse 
In 106 b.c. Tolosa was wantonly sacked by the consul 
Caepio (g.v. 1), who carried off a huge spoil. Under the 
Empire Tolosa possessed zus Latu and perhaps the title 
of colony (Ptolemy 2. 10. 6). Famous for literary culture 
its most farinous sun was, however, the warrior Antonms 
Primus (q.v.). From 418 it was the capital of the Visigothic 
kingdom (regnum Tolosanum). Its anauent remams are 
scanty. 

M. Labrousse, Toulouse antique (1970). C.E.S. 
TOMIS (Tõus, Topar; Tomi; modern Constanța) was a 
Milesian colony, perhaps as early as the sixth century. It 
had a trade route to the Danube across the Dobrudja 
but until the third century it played a subordinate part to 
its neighbour Istria (q.v.). It was brought under Roman 
rule by M. Lucullus (72 ne.), but continued to sufter 
from raids by the hinterland peoples until it was incor- 
porated in the province of Mors. Under Roman rule, if 
not before, it was the head of a league of newhbourme 
Greek cities. The poet Ovid, who was relegated to Tomis 
by Augustus, held rank there as dyawullérys. 


C. M. Danoll, PW Suppl. ix. 1497 ff. M C. 


TORCH-RACE, a relav race in which sacred fire was 
carried by competing teams irom one altar to another. 
At Athens it formed part ot the Prometheia, Hephaesteia, 
and Panathenaeu, and was extended to other cults, as that 
of Pan (Hdt. 6. 105). In the festival of Bendis at Piracus 
it was a horse-race (P1 Resp. 328 a) but for Athemians of 
the fifth century this was apparently a Thracian novelty. 
‘The contest probably originated m the behef that fire 
through use loses its purity, and that fresh fire must be 
periodically fetehed from the altar of a fire-pod. ‘The 
ritual was common to many cults in all Greece and main- 
tained its sacral character throughout antiquity. 


See articles ‘Lampadedromia’ in PH and Dar - Say 
RWSR LED 


TORQUATUS (1), Trrus Man rus (PW 57). Popular 
tradition and annalistic speculation made Manlius a 
stnking embodiment of Roman virtue. He reputedly 
killed a gigantic Celt in a duel and despoiled him of his 
collar (torques), thereby winning the cognomen ‘Torquatus 
(361 B.C.); the story is probably an actiolocical myth 
invented to explain the surname Torquatus borne by a 
branch of the Manlu. Tis prety was displayed in saving 
his father from prosecution, and his stern justice in 
sentencing hts son to death, while he was consul for the 
third time (340), as the son engaged the enemy against his 
father's orders. We may believe the accounts of Manlius’ 
successful campaign as dictator against Cacre (353), and 
against the I.atuns, whose subjugation, the maim object of 
his policy, he secured by the battle of Trifanum (340). 
YT. 


TORQUATUS (2), 'Trrus Man tus (PH 82), as consul 
(245 D.C.) campaigned m Sardinia and celebrated a 
triumph. He closed the Temple of Janus, a symbol of 
restored peace, on the only occasion between Numa and 
Augustus. Censor 231, but abdicated because vite 
creatus. Consul II (224), he defeated the Bon, crossed the 
Po, and attacked the Insubres. He deprecated ransoming 
Roman prisoners after Cannae. Granted imperium in 
215 he defeated a Carthagmian expeditionary force in 
Sardinia, celebrated games as dictator (208), and died 
in 203. H. H S. 


TORTURE was applied in the Roman criminal pro- 
cedure at an early time, but only to slaves to make them 
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confess when accused or to force the truth out of them 
as witnesses. The procedure was called quaestio; a slave's 
evidence was never testimonium. In Republican times 
the use of torture was fairly common, but the Emperors 
of the first two centuries A.D. tried to restrict it by 
admitting ıt only in cases of grave crime and when the 
delinquent was so near conviction, ‘ut sola confessio 
seruorum deesse . . . uideatur’. (Sce the discussion in 
Dig. 48. 18.) From the time of Tiberius the application 
of torture extended to free persons (to witnesses in the 
second century), except the honestiores (q.v.). Stricter 
provisions were introduced with regard to some special 
crimes such as adultery and crimen matestatis, where 
slaves could be examined under torture against their 
domm, though normally they were not allowed to give 
evidence against them. In post-classical times torture 
was extended to civil proceedings (Cod. Theod. 2. 27. 
1. 2 a), and even Justinian with his distrust of witnesses 
maintained it, though with restriction to low-born and 
suspected individuals. A. B. 


TOWNS. I. Greek anp Hetienrstic. Greek towns 
grew on a great variety of sites. Many spread around an 
acropolis or citadel, or on one side of it. Some occupied 
the top of a hill or a plateau. Maritime towns were built 
on peninsulas, or fanned out from a good harbour. Some 
important cities were the successors of Mycenaean settle- 
ments; many grew on new sites. Defensibility, commerce, 
and water-supply were amongst the factors which decided 
which of the villages of early archaic times were to grow 
into cities, Interesting examples of simple early towns 
have recently been investigated at Chios (JHS 1954, 163; 
1955, Arch, Rep. 20 {.; 1956, Arch. Rep. 35) and Smyrna 
(BSA 1958-9, 1 ff.). 

The old acropolis tended in time to become a religious 
centre, though still used on occasion as a fortress or 
refuge. Temples (q.v.) frequently occupied other domi- 
nant sites too. Small modest shrines were ubiquitous. 
The form of the city followed no fixed pattern. Its centre 
was the agora, an open space devoted to religious, politi- 
cal, social, and commercial life, and surrounded by shrines 
and public buildings. Here the assembly (see EKKLESIA) 
originally met; later it found a special meeting-place (see 
PNYX) or used the theatre. Amongst the public buildings 
was the Boulcuterion (see ROULE, PRY'TANIS) or Council- 
House, which might take the form of a covered hall of 
moderate size, or a simple stoa. ‘The stoa (q.v. 2) or open 
colonnade was a constant feature of the agora and other 
public places. The extensive commercial sections of the 
agora had a bazaar-like character. 

The streets ın most old towns were narrow and tor- 
tuous, with little systematic paving or dramage. Water 
supply depended mainly on wells and cisterns in the 
courtyards of the houses, and on fountatn-houses in the 
agora and elsewhere. The houses (q.v.) had severely plain 
outer walls and gave little monumental character to the 
Streets. 

Increasingly from early archaic times a powerful outer 
wall was built, following an irregular course in search of 
defensible terrain, Fortified gates were placed in the line 
of the most important strects, and well-constructed 
towcrs were strategically inserted (see ARCHITECTURE). 

‘lhe theatre (q.v.) was usually placed on a convenient 
slope, often at the foot of the acropolis. The gymnasia 
(q.v.) and the stadium (q.v.), needing plenty of space, 
were commonly out in the suburbs. ‘The streets leading 
from the main gates were lincd by cemeteries (see DEAD, 
DISPOSAL OF). 

The foundation of numerous colonics and other new 
cities, often on virgin sites, gave the Greeks ample oppor- 
tunity to develop more regular and yem methods 
of town-planning. They adopted the rectangular or 
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‘gridiron’ system; in its Greek context this is called 
“Hippodamian’, after the famous fifth-century architect 
(see HIPPODAMUS), but it is increasingly clear that the use 
of a simple rectangular layout goes well back into archaic 
times (cf. Arch. Anz. 1964, 11. 214 ff.). Lts development 
can be particularly associated with lonia and especially 
Miletus (q.v.), but recent evidence tends to show that 
the method was used quite early in the West too. It was 
ingeniously applied, with little concession to the terrain, 
even on hill-slopes and ridges. 

In these planned towns the streets tended to be given 
somewhat greater width, especially certain selected main 
thoroughfares, but they were still architecturally plain. 
Long colonnaded strects were not built till late Hellen- 
istic times. Shrines, gymnasta, and other buildings were 
ingeniously incorporated, and in the process more com- 
pact and standardized forms were evolved. The stoas of 
the agora developed into a rectangular complex: most 
typically, three continuous stous were built along three 
sides of the square, while an important strect, with a 
detached stoa beyond it, occupied the fourth side. The 
city wall still went its own way independent of the grid. 

Miletus itself, replanned with extraordinary foresight 
after its destruction by the Persians early in the fifth cen- 
tury, offers an outstanding example of the method. The 
excavations of Olynthus (q.v.; see also HOUSES) have pro- 
vided a good example of the late fifth and fourth century. 
Prene (q.v.), replanned in the latter part of the fourth 
century, is a model Greek city. In the West, Agrigentum, 
Selinus, and Mctapontum (Rend. Linc. 1959, 49 fT.) are 
noteworthy. 

In the Hellenistic period the pattern was extensively 
and somewhat mechanically reproduced throdghout the 
hellenized east. Dura-Kuropus (q.v.) is a good example. 
But at the same time more spectacular modes of planning 
were developed, notably at Pergamum (q.v.) where a 
series of monuments rose in terraces along a crescent- 
shaped ridge. Meanwhile, Athens and most of the ancient 
cities of Grecce proper remamed for the most part 
obstinately old-fashioned in architectural character. 

R.F W. 


II. Roman. Roman town-planning was of mixed 
parentage. ‘Phe dominant stram was the established 
Gracco-Hellenistic tradition, based on an orthogonal grid 
of streets and mauiae, as already widely represented in 
south Italy. A secondary but powerful influence was that 
of military architecture, particularly in north Italv and 
the provinces, where so many of the new urban founda- 
tions were military colonics. Good examples of this are 
Aosta (2 B.C.) and Timpad (a.b. 100). If there was also 
an Etruscan strain, this did not come from a native 
Etruscan tradition (the old Etruscan cities were as form- 
less as Rome itself) but at second-hand from Grecce, 
through such Etruscan colonial foundations as Marzabotto 
(q.v.) and, presumably, Capua. Yet another formative 
influence was that of the land-survevors (agrimensores), 
whence the terms cardo and decumanus for the north- 
south and east-west streets respectively. Compared with 
the earher, Greek foundations, those of the Roman 
period are marked by a tendency towards more compact, 
centralized planning, focused upon the forum at the 
intersection of the two main streets; by a closer integra- 
tion of street-plan and defences; and by a greater flexi- 
bility ın adapting the plan to the terrain (contrast Cosa, 
in Etruria (273 B.C.), with Hellenistic Priene or Dura). 
But these are developments within a single tradition 
rather than major innovations. ‘he differences between 
the Greek cities and those of the Roman world lay rather 
in the introduction of new constructional techniques, 
new types of building, and new amenities, such as im- 
proved water-supply and drainage, than in new principles 
of planning. 
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In Italy Pompeii, a busy market-town, and Ilercu- 
Janeum, a seaside residential resort, present a vivid 
picture of town-life still developed horizontally in the 
Hellenistic manner, whereas Ostia, Jater in date, reflects 
the very different conditions of Rome itself, where high 
Jand values and a developed technology (see ARCHITEC- 
TURE) led to streets with continuous blocks of houses three 
stories high. A notable Roman innovation ın the cities of 
the eastern provinces was the use of streets flanked by 
monumental colonnaded streets (c.g. Antioch, Ephesus, 
Palmyra). 


IIT. Genrrac. The fundamental distinction, in classical 
as at all other times, is not between Greek and Roman 
but between those cities which grew up spontancously 
and unplanned, as did Athens and Rome, and those 
created ex novo on some specific historical occasion. 


A. von Gerkun, Griechische Stadteanlagen (1924), R. Martn, 
L’ Urbantsme dans la Grèce antique (1956), R. E. Wycherley, Haw the 
Greeks Built Cities? (1902); F. Castagnoli, Ippodama di Mileto e 
lurbanistta a pianta ortogonale (1956), J. B Ward-Perkins, Town 
Planmng Review 1955; see also ARCHIIFCVURE (most of the books 
mentioned have chapters on town-planning). J. B. W.-P. 


TOXARIS, a Scythian visitor to Athens, given heroic 
honours there after his death m gratitude for good 
medical advice sent by him in a dream in tume of plague, 
Lucian, Scythes ı. 


TOYS (mama, ioculi). Specimens from children’s 
tombs, and representations on Greek painted vases (in 
particular on small Attic red-figure jugs, which are sur- 
mised to have been presents to children on the feast of 
Choes) provide our knowledge of ancient toys, which did 
not differ essentially from modern ones. For the infant 
there were clappers and rattles (7Aatayy, crepttaculum), 
hinged surfaces of wood or revolving circles with bells 
or rings of metal, or m animal form with loose pebbles 
inside. Crepundia (yvwpiopara) were miniature objects 
and charms hung around the infant’s neck; in literature 
these often served to idenaufy abandoned or kidnapped 
children. Bells (xwðwr, tintıinnabulum) served the double 
purpose of amusement and of averting tne evil eye. For 
a more advanced age the doll of rag, bone, wood, or clay 
was the customary plaything; the limhs were often 
movable (vevpooraora). Doll's house furniture, chairs, 
couches, toilet and kitchen utensils, were used as toys 
as well as for votive offerings; it was Customary for girls 
on murriage and for boys on arrival at puberty to dedicate 
their playthings to deities. Animals, chariots and horses 
in wood or clay, go-carts, and whip-tops are represented 
n muscums, while the use of the ball (o¢aipa, pila) and 
hoop (zpoxes, trochus) is illustrated on vase-paintings, as 
are the swing and sec-saw. Regular games were played 
with knucklebones (dotpayudos, talus), dice («upos, 
tessara), and other picces. 


Anita E. Klein, Chid Life in Greek Art (U.S.A. 1932); British 
Museum Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman Life, 
s.v. loys’, L. Bocq de Fouquiéres, Les Jeux des anciens (879). z 


TRABEA, Quintus, Latin writer of comoediae palhatae, 
contemporary with Caecilius; could stir the emotions, 
says Varro. Two fragments in O. Ribbeck, CRF? 31 
(3rd cd. Teubner, 1897). 


TRAGEDY, Gerk (Introductory). At the beginning of 
the fifth century »Đ.C. tragedy at Athens formed part 
of the Great Dionysia, the spring festival of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus, probably organized some decades earher by 
Pisistratus and reorganized towards the turn of the cen- 
tury by Cleisthenes. Three poets competed, cach present- 
ing three tragedies and one satyric play. In the former, 
the actors—originally one only, but Aeschylus introduced 
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a second very carly in the century—and the chorus all 
presented human beings or divine beings in human torm: 
in the latter the chorus were dispriused i 
human ın form but with characteristi 
goats and wearing the phallus, and the play presented 
parts of ancıent legend which were grotesque mmn them- 
selves or could casily be made so. Contests of cithyrambs 
danced by fifty singers in circular formauon (whereas the 
tragic chorus was arranged in a rectangle), were per- 
formed at the festival before the end of the century; the 
addition of the satyne plays to the tragedies probably 
took place about 500 n.c. 

2. ‘The scenes of a tragedy consisted of set speeches or 
dialogue as might be required; in Aeschylus dialogue 1s 
mostly between an actor and the chorus leader and, even 
in some of his later plays, there 1s little conversation be- 
tween two actors, The scenes are separated by choral 
odes of considerable length and of high excellence as 
lyric poetry. This suggests that tragedy sprang trom a 
performance which was entirely lyric, and m fact the 
introduction of a single actor, delivering a prologue and 
set speeches, 18 attributed, on what seems to be good 
authority, to Thespis (q.v.), who gave a performance at 
Athens about 534 B.C. and probably began the use of the 
iambıc trimeter metre for such speeches, though the 
trochaic tetrameter was never entirely abandoned for 
dialogue. The actors and chorus in tragedy wore masks 
(the actor's mask is credited to Thespis, but it 1s generally 
believed that masks were a part of Dionysiac ritual fiom 
early times), and must have had some kind of onh or 
tent to change in. The number of the chorus employed 
by Thespis and by Aeschylus in his carly days is disputed; 
some scholars think that st was fifty, as in the dithyramb 
(Poll. 4. 110), but now that the Supplices with its chorus 
representing Danaus’ fifty daughters is no longer beheved 
to be an early play, ıt becomes harder to accept that the 
chorus numbered fifty, and the argument 1s weakened; 
others, who doubt the derivation of tragedy from dithy- 
ramb, point to the fact that the chorus in other plays con- 
sisted of twelve, or later, fifteen singers. 

3. The attempt to trace back the development of 
tragedy before the fifth century 1s beset with uncertainties 
at every point. Phrynichus, mdced, a slightly semor 
contemporary of Aeschylus, seems to have written plays 
predominantly lyric and not unlike the early plays of Aes- 
chylus himself. But of Thespis nothing more js certainly 
known than what has heen stated above, though one 
account brings him to Athens from Icaria (in Attica), 
where his performances may have been connected with 
the autumn festival of the vintage; and some scholars, 
relying upon late and doubtful notices, think that these or 
some similar performances may have been a grotesque 
aflair, which, developing in different directions, gave rise 
to both tragedy and comedy. No ancient authority attri- 
butes satyric plays or satyr-choruses to Thespis. We hear 
(Poll. 4. 123) of a tame ‘before Thespis’ when ‘someone’ 
got up on a tuble and answered the chorus, and ‘Thespis 
may have turned this ‘someone’ into a regular actor, 
impersonating a character, A late notice (Suda, s.v. Apiwy) 
ascribes to Arion of Corinth (about 600 B.C.) the invention 
of the zpaytxas tpézos, 1.e. probably the style or mode in 
music which afterwards belonged to tragedy, and a state- 
ment (Joannes Diaconus in [Hermogenem) attributed to 
Solon’s elegies says that Arion composed the first dpapa 
ris tpaywoias, though these cannot be Solon’s actual 
words. Further, Herodotus (5. 67) records that at Sicyon 
the rpayıxoi yopoi commemorating the suflerings of the 
hero Adrastus were transferred by the tyrant Cleisthenes 
to the worship of Dionysus, and very late sources 
(Suda, s.v. Apiwy and ovdev mpos tor Aiavuoov) mention 
a ‘tragic poct’ Epigenes of Sicyon, who was upbraided for 
introducing into the worship of Dionysus themes which 
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had nothing to do with the god. It may have been some 
such originally Dorian performance into which Thespis 
imported an actor. Some scholars believe that the story of 
Thespis’ performances in Icaria was a late invention, 
intended to deprive the Dorians of the credit for an 
Athenian institution. The connexion of early tragic lyrics 
with Dorian people is supported by language. The lan- 
guage of tragedy is, in its main substance, Attic, but not 
only is there a considerable mfusion of Epic and Jonic 
forms (due to a tradition from days when ‘Homer’ in 
a broad sense was the only literature), but in the lyric 
portions the use of å for 7 is probably Doric in origin. A 
considerable number of Doric words and forms 1s also 
to be found ın the iambic, as well as in the lyric, portions 
of tragedy. The explanations which treat these forms as 
old Attic are less probable (see Pickard-Cambridge— 
Webster, Dithyramb?, 111, and refs. there given). Such 
forms (as well as the Ionic) doubtless came naturally to 
a poet who was moved to express himself in language 
possessing greater distinction than ordinary speech, The 
theory of the origin of tragedy whichis probably still most 
popular is based mainly on the literal acceptance of state- 
ments made by Aristotle (Poet. 3-5), According to this 
theory, the original lyric performance was identical with 
dithyramb, and its chorus was composed of satyrs, 
exhibiting some of the physical characteristics of goats 
(rpayo). 'The actor was developed out of the leader 
(eEdpywv) of the dithyramb (cf. Archil. fr. 77 D.); the 
abandonment of the grotesque language and dancing of 
the satyrs coincided with the introduction of the 1rambic 
trimeter, a more serious metre than the trochaic tetra- 
meter, and the plots, originally short, became longer. The 
Suda's statement that Pratinas of Phlius (about 500 B.C.) 
was the first to compose satyric plays is explained away 
by supposing that the orginal satyr-plays of tragedies 
(there being at first ex hypothesi no ditierence) had been 
dnfting too far from Dionysus and subjects connected 
with him, and that what Pratimas really did was to re- 
introduce from Phhius the old type of satyric play, which 
now or shortly afterwards became a pendant to three 
non-satyric tragedies. (The date at which tragedy on this 
view discarded the satyric dress for its chorus is not 
specified.) 

4. In support of this theory are usually adduced the 
names Tpaywdia and tpaywdoi (goat-sıngers), explained as 
referring to the goat-like satyrs, and transtcrred, it is 
supposed, to the horse-tailed satyrs of Attica; and the 
fact that the Suda ascribes to Arion the composition of 
literary dithyrambs and the production of satyrs speaking 
verse, as well as the invention of the tpay:xos Tpóros, it 
being assumed that in all three points one and the same 
type of composition ıs referred to—an assumption for 
which there seems to be no ground. It is also the fact that 
in the fifth century satyric plays were always the work of 
the same composers as tragedies, and were generally like 
tragedics in structure. 

5. But this theory presents great difficulties. There is 
no clear evidence that a dithyramb was ever danced in 
satyr-costume (see Webster in Pickard-Cambridge, op. 
cit, 34, 96), nor ıs there any trace of dramatic elements in 
dithyramb before Bacchylides (well on into the fifth 
century); the dithyrambic chorus was circular, the tragic 
rectangular. The Suda’s notice about Pratinas is more 
naturally interpreted to mean that he introduced satyric 
plays for the first time into a festival of non-satyric 
tragedies; the names ‘dithyramb’ and ‘tragedy’ or ‘tragic 
chorus’ are never interchangeable in the Classical Period, 
and Arion’s ‘tragic’ song and the tragic choruses of 
Sicyon were probably quite distinct from dithyramb; the 
word tpaywéoi, ‘goat-singers’, may mean, not singers in 
goat-costume (a meaning inappropriate to the mainly 
equine satyrs of Attica), but singers competing for the 
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goat as a prize (such as Thespis received), or at the sacri- 
fice of a goat (as perhaps at Icaria, though the evidence is 
not very satisfactory). Possibly, therefore, Aristotle was 
theorizing, inferring that the more crude and primitive 
satyr-drama must have preceded the finer tragedy, and 
that both might have sprung from the dithyramb, which 
had come by his own day to include dramatic elements, 
and which was also known once to have had more riotous 
forms than later, so that it would not be absurd to connect 
it with satyr-play. It 1s difficult to imagine that the noble 
scriousness of tragedy can have grown so quickly, if at 
all, out of the ribald play of satyrs. It is tar from certain 
that Aristotle possessed reliable evidence from any period 
before the late sixth century. On the other hand, it 1s 
strange if he invented a development of tragedy which 
fits so ill with the definition of tragedy in ch. 6 of the 
Poetics as fundamentally serious. 

6. If it is assumed that Aristotle was guessing and that 
his account has no authority, then we seem to be left 
with the following probabilities: (1) The conditions of 
performance in the precinct of Dionysus at Athens and 
the intimate association of tragedy with the unquestion- 
ably Dionysiac satyr-play confirm the connexion between 
tragedy and the cult of Dionysus. It may well be relevant 
that Dionysus was peculiar among Greek gods tn taking 
possession of his worshippers and that the masked actor 
surrenders his own personality. (2) Since the lyrical 
element is mereasinply domimant as we trace the develop- 
ment of tragedy back towards its source, there i no reason 
to doubt that ıt arose, at least in part, from a purely lyric 
performance and that Thespis mtroduced tha speaking 
actor, ‘Che tpayıxos tpomos inay have been ¢onnected 
with the dithyramb, and Arion may have been concerned 
in the development of both. (3) The Dionysiac element 1s 
conspicuously lacking m the subject-matter of ‘tragedy, 
which, like the tpaytxos yopas at Sicyon, was about mythi- 
cal heroes. So it would make sense 1f a non-choral mum- 
mery in honour of the Attic Dionysus of Eleutherac were 
combined with ‘tragic’ choruses of Peloponnesian origin, 
which, in part at least, w re or had been non-Dionysiac, 
to form tragedy. But the traces of any Attic cult of the 
required nature are faint indeed. (For a full presentation 
and discussion of the evidence and of the main theories 
see Pickard-Cambridge—Webster, L1thyramb-.) 

q. The history of tragedy in the fifth century will 
mainly be found ın the articles on Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides (see also AGATHON, ION, TOPHON). “The 
present article deals mainly with some general aspects of 
tragedy, its subjects, form, production, etc. 

8. Tragedy in Greece was a religious ceremony in the 
sense that it formed part of the festivals of Dionysus, 
and that it dealt with the myths which were the medium 
of early religious thought; but it was not an act of worship 
in the same way as was dithyramb, in which the chorus 
represented the Athenian people itself paying honour to 
the god, and its members remained ın their own persons, 
The tragic chorus was always dramatic and ‘in character’, 
and from the first the action and the lyrics had most com- 
monly no reference to Dionysus, but presented in dramatic 
form themes chosen freely trom the whole range of epic 
story and floating legend, gradually settling down, as 
Aristotle says (Poet. 14) to a narrower range (largely non- 
Dionysiac) as it was found that the legends of certain 
houses furnished better material than others for dramatic 
treatment. If the chorus sings an ode to Dionysus, it 15 
because the dramatic situation suggests ıt (as in Sophocles, 
Ant. 1115), not as an Athenian act of worship. But the 
tragedy of the three great poets and their contemporaries 
was always religious, until the closing years of the fifth 
century, in the sense that the interest was not simply 
in the action as anexciting series of events, nor simply 
in the study of striking characters (though both these 
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interests were strong), but in the meaning of the action as 
exemplifying the relation of man to the powers controlling 
the universe, and the relation of these powers to his 
destiny. In the choral odes, and implicitly in the action, 
the character of these ultimate powers is set forth, and 
even if (as often with Euripides) the conclusion drawn or 
to be interred ıs a sceptical one, the spectator or reader 1s 
usually ın contact with the ultimate problems of human 
hfe and world-order. (The articles on the three great 
tragedians will illustrate this.) At the same time, tragedy 
shows a growing interest in the character of human beings 
as such. The personages of Aeschylus, though they in- 
clude some very striking individuals, tend to he types or 
embodiments of a principle; Sophocles devotes himself 
mostly to displaying the cffect upon certain noble and 
well-marked, but not abnormal, characters, of some 
terrible crisis or strain; the characters of Euripides are 
less raised above ordinary human life; his plays are often 
studies in distracted or abnormal mentality ; he specializes 
and analyses with a minuteness entirely foreign to Aeschy- 
lus and almost absent from the plays of Sophocles. 

9. With the growing intcrest in individual character 
went an increasing attention to art. Aeschylus is never 
entirely free from the crudities of primitive drama; in 
Sophocles we find the perfectly balanced and controlled 
use of all the resources of tragedy; m Euripides an 
indulgence, highly skilful, but in the judgement of many 
critics excessive, in more sensational effects both in 
action and in language. The importance of the uctor’s 
art grew correspondingly, until in the fourth century 
Aristotle (Rhet. 3. 1 (1403"34)) could say that the actors 
now counted for more than the pocts. Where attention 18 
concentrated on the performer there is less attention to 
the message; and whcreas Aeschylus was a teacher and 
a prophet, and Sophocles always maintained the highest 
religious and moral carnestness, and Euripides was taken 
so seriously as to provoke strong antagonism, there 15 no 
reuson to suppose that tragedy was so taken in the fourth 
century. It was simply a form of art, and perhaps not a 
particularly successful one; and the chorus, which had 
embodied the essence of the poet’s teaching a century 
before, came to be, very often, only a singer of interludes. 
Aristotle docs not allude to the religious interest of 
tragedy at all. 

10. ‘he pocts were free to vary the legends which 
they found current, for the sake either of their moral or 
of dramatic art. Aeschylus made some modifications for 
the sake of religious truth; J¢uripides, for whoin the 
legends had little religious value and were merely human 
inventions, himself invents freely; but it was Agathon 
who first composed a tragedy m which both characters 
and plot were entirely invented (Amst. Poet. 9). Very 
rarely a subject might be taken from contemporary or 
recent history: Phrynichus’ Phoemssae and Taking of 
Miletus, Aeschylus’ Persae, Theodectes’ Afausolus, and 
Moschion’s Men of Pherae are instances. 

11. The poets might also indicate political views, 
though only to a subordinate extent. ln Sophocles, 
indeed, there 1s little discernible allusion to contemporary 
issues, and he keeps wholly within the limits of his 
heroic plot. But in Aeschylus the contemporary reference 
and the moral are often unmistakable, while Euripides 
sometimes offers political discourses out of all proportion 
to their dramatic appropriateness, and alludes frequently 
to events and questions of his own day. Indeed, hatred 
of Sparta sometimes leads him to insert passages sug- 
gested as much by the contemporary as by the dramatic 
situation. That in all three poets there should be passages 
in praise of Athens 1s natural enough, and both Aeschylus 
and Euripides like to trace back to a legendary source the 
beginnings of some honoured institution, religious or 
political. ‘The poets tend also to modify in the direction 
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of constitutional monarchy or d 
tradıtions of absolute power. 

12. The presentation of tragedies at the Great Dio- 
nysta in groups of three, followed by a satyric play, was 
regular throughout the fifth century, though the satyric 
play might be replaced by a play which, if not a tragedy, 
wnt at least ofa serous kind, hike the lest of Fura 

j SE t plays survived till the Alcxandrian 
age. From about the nuddle of the {fourth century the 
satyric play dropped out, except tor the performance of 
a single one at the beginning of each festival. (Mis 18 
first recorded for 341 B.C. (IG unè. 2320) ) Aeschylus 
often presented groups of plays, trlogies or tetralogies, 
connected in subject; the practice was probably his m- 
vention and was little followed by other poets, but Poly- 
phradmon composed a Aueodpyeca, dramatizing the story 
of Lycurgus, Sophocles (possibly, but not certuinly) a 
TydAdgea, Philocles a Havocovis, and Meletus an Oisu- 
modea; and now and then there scems to have been a 
looser connexion of subject between a group of plays 
exhibited by Euripides, as, for instance, between the 
Alexander, Palamedes, and Troades m 41 5, and between the 
Chrysippus, Oenomaus, and Phoemssae about 409. It was 
only occasionally that the satyric play presented a hghter 
version of part of the same story as the preceding trilogy, 
as did the Sphinx, Lycurgus, and Amymone of Aeschylus, 

13. ‘The addition of an actor to the original chorus 
was attributed to ‘l'hespis (sce above), and Aristotle in 
his briet summary (Poet. 4) says that Aeschylus mereased 
the number of actors to two, dimmushed the part taken 
by the chorus, and made the dialogue predominant; 
Sophocles introduced a third actor and scene-painting. 
(Both these innovations were adopted by Aeschylus in 
his latest plays.) In the Oedipus Culoneus, written in his 
last years, Sophocles probably required four actors. As 
the importance of the actor's part mereased, tragedy 
passed from oratorio into drama, but not completely: 
for the lyric element long remained an essential part, 
and there was never a complete presentation of the 
action. The critical or fatal act took place, with the rarest 
exceptions, off the scene or cven outside the play; the 
dialogue and the speeches of the actors lead up to it or 
develop its consequences, but on the scene itself there 
is very httle action. Exceptions will be found at the end 
of Aesch. zlgam., and in the Supplices and Fumenides; 
in Soph. OC, and Eur. Andr. and Heraclidae. Obviously 
the interplay of characters and motives was impossible 
until there were more actors than one, and on this side of 
dramatic art Aeschylus humself only gradually acquired 
the consunimute skill which he shows ın the Oreste. 
"The sinvle actor could do little more than narrate or ask 
and answer questions. (The name vzoxpirys by which he 
was called probably means interpreter (of the situation 
to the chorus), though some prefer ‘answerer’, which 
hardly fits the speaker of the prologue.) 

14. In Acschylus the chorus never loses its impor- 
tance as the vehicle of his most profound reflection and 
the lessons which he draws from the action; when not 
itself the leading personage (as in the Supplices and 
Eumenides) 1t 18 always closely connected with the hero 
and his fortunes, and may take a not unimportant share 
in the development of the action. In Sophocles, though 
it takes no part in the action, it is intimately interested 
in it und usually attached closely to one of the leading 
personages, though the choral odes may lack some of the 
religious intensity of those of Aeschylus, and their reflec- 
tions may be rather those of a wise and right-minded 
spectator, not deficient in relevance or appropriateness, 
In some plays of Euripides, on the other hand, the chorus 
aeem to be on the spot accidentally and may even be in 
the way; they may be detached from the hero and the 
action, and their chants may at times seem to be almost 
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callously irrelevant; but in the Jon the chorus intervenes 
decisively. Neither in Sophocles nor in Euripides have 
the choral odes the magnitude which they regularly 
display (except in the Prometheus) in Aeschylus. With 
Agathon (according to Arist. Poet. 18) the chorus is said 
to have been reduced to the singing of interludes uncon- 
nected with the play, and this may often have happened 
in the fourth century. The entry of the chorus is very 
commonly made to the accompaniment of marching 
anapuests, and these with the lyric ode which follows 
when the chorus is in position for dancing (or the lyric or 
semi-lyric passage substituted for it) form the parodos or 
entrance-song. ‘I'he succeeding choral odes are termed 
stastma, but therc ıs a form of lyric dialogue between the 
chorus and a principal actor, the xoupos, which often 
takes the place of a stasimon and probably reproduces a 
traditional form of lamentation such as is recorded in 
Homer (e.g. Il. 18. 49 ff., 24. 720 ff.), though it is not, in 
tragedy, confined to lamentations. ‘he parodos is regu- 
larly preceded (except in two plays of Aeschylus) by a 
speech or a scene forming a prologuc, and after the 
parodos the normal structure may be said to be a regular 
altcrnation of epetsodia or Acts (in which the actors take 
the main part, though the chorus-leader may join in 
dialogue or make brief comments on the speeches) and 
stasıma. 'The number of epetsodia and stasima may be as 
srnajl as three of each or as many as five or six, according 
to the view taken of the composition of the particular 
play. But the limits of variation ın this typical structure 
are very wide. In Aeschylus in particular there are fre- 
quently scenes which are mainly lyric, with brief speeches 
by an actor or snatches of dialogue between the lyrics, 
the whole sometimes forming a more or less (though not 
completcly) symmetrical structure of the type known as 
epirrhematic (lyrics and epirrhemata of speech or dia- 
logue), and in most plays of Sophocles and several of 
Euripides there are similar reminiscences of what may 
have been an original epirrhematic form. This form 1s 
also not rare in the «oupes. Again, an epersodion (parti- 
cularly if long) may be broken up by the insertion of 
lyrics or anapacsts, or (more rarely) the strophe and 
antistrophe of a choral ode may be separated and inter- 
laced with the parts of an epeisodion. The structure of 
some plays of Euripides (c.g. the /iippolytus, Hercules 
Furens, and Troades) is in parts very free, though the 
normal alternation of epeisodia and stasima is always 
observed in considerable parts of the play. Rarely in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles, much more commonly in Euri- 
pides, an anapaestic or lyric monody by onc of the actors 
may be introduced, and in such monodies (and more 
rarely in choral lyrics), the regular antistrophic form of 
composition (1n strophe and antistrophe, with or without 
epode) may be abandoned for free lyrics (péos dro- 
AeAupeévov) in which the music as well as the words was 
highly emotional] (see EURIPIDES). Scholars differ as to 
the extent to which the choral lyrics written continuously 
In Our manuscripts were divided up, particularly at 
moments of excitement or uncertainty, between several 
members of the chorus; but there was certainly the 
possibility of expressing conflicting views through the 
two halves of the chorus. In some plays there was a 
secondary chorus (for instance in the Supplices and 
Eumenides of Aeschylus, the Hippolytus of Euripides and 
some lost plays), which might play a not unimportant 
part (see Lammers, Die Doppel- und Halb-Chére in der 
antiken Tragédte, 1931). The beginning and end of an 
epetsodion, or the entrance of a character, were often 
marked, particularly in Aeschylus, by a passage in ana- 
paestic dimeters. The play concluded with a final scene 
(exodos) very variable ın structure; but thcre was never 
a great choral finale, like that of a modern oratorio; the 
chorus at most utter a few quict words. 
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I5. It is certain that the several metres used by the 
poets possessed different emotional values, though they 
can no longer be fully appreciated. In dialogue the 
trochaic tetrameter usually implies greater excitement 
than the iambic trimeter in which dialogue and set 
speeches are mainly composed. The anapaestic dimeter 
is used either in marching (and in similar movements at 
the beginning and end of a scene), or, with less strict 
metrical rules, in lamentation; in the latter case, and 
possibly in the former, the words were sung. Hexamceter 
Passages are very rare; there is a remarkable lament 
in elegiacs in Euripides’ Andromache. Of purely lyric 
metres, the dochmiac expresses the greatest emotional 
excitement or distress. 

16. The plot of an ancient tragedy, partly because it 
was'shorter, displays far less varicty than a play of Shake- 
Speare, and Aristotle regards as the ideal plot one in 
which each step arises out of what precedes it as its 
necessary or probable consequence, and everything ir- 
rclevant to the main causal scquence is excluded, though 
the poet’s skill is shown in so arranging the sequence that 
pity, fear, and amazement are aroused in the highest 
degree. So he prefers plots in which the crisis 1s a repi- 
méreva, in which the action brings about just the reverse 
of what the agent expects, or an dvayvwptopcs, the revela- 
tion at the critical moment of a close relationship, un- 
suspected until some dreadful deed was done or about to 
be done, or events had reached an impasse. (Many forms 
of recognition arc classified in Poetics 16.) Best of all is a 
plot in which weperéreca and avayvwpiopos are\combined. 
lt ıs noteworthy that Aeschylus, whom Aristotle almost 
leaves out of account, s¢ems to have made little use of 
esther. | 

17. The fact that the chorus was normally present 
throughout the action imposed certain conditions upon 
tragedy from which the modern dramatist is free. The 
action must take place out of doors, and change of place 
w very rare, though it occurs, e.g., m Aeschylus’ Eumenides 
and Sophocles’ Ajax, the chorus having been sent away 
for sufficient reasons; interiors of houses, otherwise 
invisible, may be display: d by means of the é««veAnpa or 
the throwing open of doors. It might be expected that 
the constant presence of the chorus would also require 
that the action should be continuous in time; but in fact 
this so-called ‘Unity of Time’ was not strictly observed. 
Aristotle (Poet. 5) notes that st was the usual practice to 
represent (in a play lasting up to 3 hours) events which 
could fall within about 24 hours, so that considerable 
intervals of time might be supposed to elapse during a 
choral ode, and if usually the intervals were not long 
enough to cause any trouble with audiences accustomed 
to the convention, they might if required be much longer, 
as in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and Eumenides; there 1s 
great compression of the events:‘happening off the stage m 
Sophocles’ 7rachimae, Euripides’ Andromache and Sup- 
plices, and ın some other plays; the choral ode separated 
the scenes as effectively as a modern curtain, and less 
abruptly. In a number of plays, all, of course, acted in 
broad daylight, the action is supposed to take place at 
early dawn or even at night. There 1s no reason to suppose 
that a Greck audience was more troubled by this than 
an Elizabethan. 

18. Tragedy in Athens was probably performed at 
first in a circular orchestra in the precinct of Dionysus 
with no fixed background, except possibly the tent or 
shelter ın which the actors dressed. In the earliest plays 
of Acschylus all the scenery that is needed 1s a ratsed 
structure on the far side of the orchestra from the 
audience, to serve in the Persae as the Tomb of Darius; 
in the Septem as an altar, with statues of gods; in the 
Supplices as a stepped altar, with the statues of a number 
of gods grouped round behind it; and in all three plays the 
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plain background (probably the side of the actors’ ox7v7) 
could represent whatever the play required—the Persian 
council chamber (Pers. 140-1), possibly the palace of 
Eteocles (or any building on the Theban acropolis) in the 
Septem, the wall of Artemis’ sacred precinct (Supp. 144- 
6). There can have been no raised stage, as 15 shown by 
the movements of the chorus, and the orchestra must 
have been large enough to accommodate considerable 
crowds. It is probable, but not certain, that a few 
stones still remain to mark the position of this early 
orchestra. By the date of the Oresteia Aeschylus had 
evidently adopted the background representing a palace 
or temple-front with a practicable root, and this remained 
the normal setting of tragedy to the end of the classical 
period. In the Ajax of Sophocles the background repre- 
sents the tent of Ajax, though there ure difficult scenic 
problems connected with the play; special scenery must 
have been arranged for the Philoctetes and Oedipus 
Coloneus, Sophocles’ two last plays, and stagecraft had 
doubtless developed considerably by the end ot the cen- 
tury. In the satyric Ichneutae a very simply decorated 
background may have represented the yAwpas vAwdns 
mayos, with the entrance to Cyllene’s Cave, and the 
Cyclops of Euripides, with the cave of Polyphemus, may 
have been somewhat similarly staged. Possibly there was 
a sutyr-play sct which was used also for tragedies of which 
the scene was the country. he normal façade suffices for 
most plays of Euripides, with additions or modifications 
when required, e.g. in the Electra, in which the front 1s 
that of a peasant's cottage, and in the Andromache, in 
which the shrine of Thetis as well as the palace of Neo- 
ptolemus was required. In four plays the scene was laid 
before a temple (Herachdae, Supplices, lon, [pktyenta in 
Tauris), n front of which in the Heraclidue must have 
been a large stepped altar, while the Jphiyenta and prob- 
ably the Jon need a portico. In other plays the background 
consists of one or more tents. 

Jt is generally agreed that there was no high stage 
until after the great period of Greek Tragedy was ended. 
The action frequently requires that there shall be casy 
contact between players and chorus, and none of the 
remains suggest foundations for a stone platform at this 
date, On the other hand, a low wooden stage would 
present no obstacle to movement and would leave no 
visible remains. ‘lhe stage building could hardly have 
risen direct {rom the level of the orchestra, and we may 
suppose one or more steps of which the top level must 
have been large enough to take the é««i«Anpa, and it may 
have been extended to cover an appreciable area in front 
ot the back-scene. In the fourth century and subsequently 
theatres were constructed in many parts of Greece and 
Asia Minor, and the loftier stage may have been intro- 
duced in different places at different tumes, but probably 
not before the second century B.C. 

19. The Athenian pocts made use of various somewhat 
crude mechanical devices, the unyavý to display actors 
(usually gods) in the air, the ex«v«Aypa to reveal the interior 
of a house or temple, and others; it is often impossible to 
tell whether a deity was hoisted in on the unyavý or stood 
on the OeoAoyeiov, a high platform on or near the roof. 
Probably Aeschylus experimented freely; Sophocles used 
the uņnyavý little if at all; Euripides certainly used the 
pnxary or Geodoyeiov in many plays, though perhaps he 
employed the éx«vxAnua less often than is sometimes 
supposed. 

20. Tragedy at the City Dionysia. Immediately after 
his election soon after midsummer the Archon Epony- 
mus appointed the three choregot for the tragic poets (see 
CHOREGIA); it is not known when he ‘gave a chorus’ to the 
three poets whom he selected. It is inferred from Plato 
(Leg. 817 d) that the aspiring poets read their plays to 
the Archon, who on one occasion refused a chorus to 
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Sophocles (Cratinus, fr. 15). The actor was originally 
the poet himself; when a second actor was introduced the 
poct supplied him and, if he did not pertorm himself, the 
Protagonist as well. The nest development was that 
the State supplied a protagonist to cach poet, and the 
protagonist supphed the subordinate actors. "Chis may 
have coincided with the introduction of prizes for actors 
in 449 B.C. Finally, in the mid fourth century the acting 
talent was shared equally and cach protagonist performed 
in one tragedy of each poet. 

The festival took the torm of a contest with prizes, and 
great pains were taken to ensure a lau verdict Names of 
judges from each of the ten tribes were scaled in an urn 
and one name drawn for each tribe on the day of the 
contest. At the end the judges each produced an order of 
merit, but only five of the lists were used to determine the 
verdict (Isoc. 17. 33-34, Lys. 4 3). According to Plato 
the decisions of the judges were determined mainly 
by the applause (Leg 6504, 700 ¢). ‘The victorious poet 
was crowned with a wreath of ivy, but there were prob- 
ably money prizes as well. At a dithyrambic contest at 
the Piracus established in the fourth century the prizes 
were 10, 8, and 6 minae. 

21. Tragedy at the Lenaea and Rural Dionysian. he 
arrangements at the Lenaca were similar cacept that the 
Archon Basileus was in charge, and meties could take 
part in the performance. ‘Tragedy was introduced ¢. 432; 
in 419 and 418 two poets competed, each with two 
tragedies (no satyric play) (ZG 11?. 2319); an Agathon won 
the victory in 416 (Ath. 5. 217 a). There are many 
records of Lenaean tragedy for the fourth century (1G 
i. 2325; Daod. Sic. 15. 74; Plut. X Orat. 839 d) and 
among the victors named are Dionysius of Syracuse, 
Aphareus, ‘Theodectes, and Astydamas. At the Rural 
Dionysia there were frequent performances of tragedy, 
which may have helped to familiarize the inhabitants of 
Attica with the great masterpieces. ‘The festivals at the 
Piraeus and at Salamis scem to have heen of special 
importance. We hear also of festivals at Collytus, Eleusis, 
and Icaria, and an inscription from Aixone records the 
exhibition of tragedies (including Sophocles’ TAépera) 
and comedies there (see A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dramatic Festivals of Athens?, 45 {I., and Powell and 
Barber, New Chapters m. 69 ff.). 

22. Later Tragedy. In the century after his death the 
influence of Euripides on the drama was probably 
stronger than it was in his lifetime, and a certain 
inferiority of contemporary writers to the great three of 
the fifth century seems to have been acknowledged: old 
plays were sometimes performed (IG u. 2318, Wilhelm, 
23), and from about 341 B.C. one such play was regularly 
exhibited at the beginning of the festival atter the single 
satyric play (7G 17. 2320). Dramatic festivals now came 
to be held all over the Greck world and theatres sprang 
up everywhere, though we have little evidence as to the 
plays presented. Acschines acted in the Oenomaus and 
dntione of Sophocles, which Demosthenes ( 18. 180, 
19. 246) speaks of us often exhibited. The extant Rhesus, 
ascribed to Eurpides, 1s possibly a fourth-century play, 
in which some of the characteristic idioms of all three 
of the great tragedians are imitated; but if not strong 
in character-drawing, it is a good acting play with an 
impressive final scene. The century was more famous for 
great actors than great pocts (see above); but the reputa- 
tion of Theodectes, Astydamas, and others must have 
had some foundation. Apart from the historical plays 
mentioned above, mythological subjects unknown to the 
fifth century were sometines chosen, such as the stories 
of Adonis and of Leda. There may have been experi- 
ments in form, such as the Centaur of Chaeremon (q.v.), 
and Chaeremon and others either wrote to be read, not 
acted, or at least are regarded by Aristotle as better fitted 
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for reading (avayvworixoi), being characterized by a 
vivid descriptive style (ypaßıx A€fis, as opposed to 
aywworixy) (Arist. Rh. 3. 12 (1413"13)). The fact that 
several of the poets of the century were rhetoricians as 
well as (or more than) poets may be connected with this. 
In the third century, when Alexandria was the chief 
literary centre of the world, we hear of the Pleiad of seven 
tragic poets at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285- 
247 U.C.); five of these were Llomerus, Lycophron (2), 
Philicus, Sositheus, and Alexander (8) Aetolus (qq.v.); 
for the remaming two places various names ure given. 
Over 60 names of tragic poets of the Hellenistic period 
are preserved; the titles of their plays suggest that they 
often took subjects seldom, if at all, treated in the 
classical period. 

23. In the fourth and third centuries satyric plays 
were sometimes composed which were more like 
comedies in their topical and personal allusions. (See 
PYTHON, LYCOPHRON 2, SOSITHEUS.) There seems to have 
been some revival of this form of composition under the 
influence of Sositheus, and it did not dic out entirely, at 
least outside Athens, before the Christian era. 

24. It appears that new tragedies were occasionally 
composed down to the second century A.D., but not later 
(see Haigh, Tragic Drama, 444). 
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TRAGICOCOMOEDIA (rtpayıxonwpwðia), a play 
blending tragic and comic elements (Plaut. Amph. 50—03). 


TRAJAN (Marcus Urrus Traranus), Roman Empcror 
A.D. 98-117, was son of M. Ulpius (q.v.) Traianus and a 
Spanish mother. Born at Italica in Baetica in 53 (less 
probably 56), he served his vigintivirate ¢. 70, and spent 
the next ten years as military tribune, accompanying his 
father to Syria c. 75; he was subsequently quaestor and 
(before 86) praetor. During a legionary command in 
Spain, he was called to counter the revolt of Saturninus 
(q.v. 3) in Upper Germany ce. 88; he was cos. J ord. in 91. 
Governor of Upper Germany in 97, he there learned of 
his adoption by Nerva (q.v. 1). The choice reflected 
Nerva’s need to placate the Practorians and legions. 
Trajan was Spanish born, his family was ‘new’; he had 
seen little of Rome; and Nerva had colluteral kinsmen. 
But Trajan was an experienced soldier, respected but 
popular as a general, and probably possessing influence 
at Rome (see SURA). 

After Nerva’s death on 27 or 28 Jan. 98, ‘Trajan, 
cos. II ord. with him since 1 Jan., was unwilling to hasten 
to Rome or to stress his Nervan connexion, which he 
honoured but never emphasized. He preferred to inspect 
and organize the Rhine and Danube frontiers. This, with 
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his discharge or execution of the mutinous Praetorians 
(Dio. 68. 5. 4; see NERVA 1), and his halving of the normal 
donative, showed his capacity to deal firmly with the 
troops. Senatorial privileges were at once confirmed. 
Early in gg he returned to Rome, amid general welcome, 
and in 100 held his third consulship (refused in 99; 
others in 101, 103, 112). Pliny’s (q.v. 2) Punegyric, de- 
livered in that year, elaborated on his excellent charac- 
ter. Popular with the army, affable to senators, protector 
of the people, he was princeps, not dominus; a natural 
Jeadcr, he did not abuse his powers. Personally modest 
and simple hke his wife Plotina (q.v.), he nevertheless 
insisted on traditional forms. 

His social and financial policy, however, was the 
reverse of reactionary. Congiaria (presumably of 75 
denari a head) were given in gg and 102. Free distribu- 
tions of corn continued, with more recipients, and the 
corn supply received special attention. ‘he system of 
alimenta (q.v.) was probably unitiated by him rather than 
by Nerva (q.v. 1); accession-gitts were remitted; the 
scope of the inheritance tax was narrowed; provincial 
burdens were lightened. There was an ever-increasing 
programme of public works; at first mainly repairs, 
supervision, and sundry road-building, but after 107 new 
building increased; this (with the vast congiarium paid in 
107 of 500 denarii a head) was doubtless financed by the 
treasure won mn the Second Dacian War(5 nullion pounds 
of gold and twice as much of silver; the figur¢s are not 
easily disproved). New baths, the Aqua Teana, the 
Naumachia, the magnificent Forum Traiani (q.v.), and 
new roads and bridges, at home and abroad, Were con- 
structed after 107, when there were also sudiptuous 
games celebrating the Dacian conquest. \ 

For Trajan's Dacian and Parthian wars there was 
justihcation. Domutian’s arrangement with Detebalus 
(q.v.) rendered the Danube and Moesia unsafe. ‘Trajan 
left Rome m 101, crossed the Danube at Lederata and 
marched by way of Bersovia and Auzis (Prisc. Inst. 6, 13) 
to ‘l'ibiscum, to be joined perhaps by a parallel column 
proceeding via ‘T'sierna (cf JLS 5863) and the Teregova 
Keys pass. At Tapac he fought an apparently indecisive 
battle, and retired to winter on the Danube. In 102 he ad- 
vanced up the Aluta valley to the Red ‘Tower pass, and, 
helped by Lusius (q.v.) Quictus, finally foreed the sur- 
render of Decebalus and of his capital Sarmizegethusa. 
Trajan returned to Rome to claim his triumph and the 
title Dacwus. ‘The peace was short; by ros Decebalus 
had attacked the Jazyges and besieged the Roman garri- 
sons left in Dacia. Trajan, proceeding through Ulyricum 
to Drobetae, relieved the garrisons. In 106 he crossed 
Apollodorus’ (q.v. 7) great new bridge at Drobetuae, 
recaptured Sarmizegcthusa, and drove Decebalus to 
suicide. Dacia was annexed as a province, with its capital 
at Surmizegethusa, now a colony. The gold- and salt- 
mines were quickly opened; one legion, XITI Gernina, 
soon sufhiced as a garrison, with auxilia. Dacia thus 
became a bastion protecting the lower Danube. Monu- 
ments and a town called Tropaeum Traian: at Adam- 
klissi (q.v.) commemorated ‘Trajan’s trrumph. 

In Numidia Roman occupation was quietly streng- 
thened by the founding of Thamugadi and Lambaesis 
(qq.v.). In the East, too, Trajan began modestly in 105-6 
with the annexation of Arabia Petraea or Nuabataea (q.v.) 
by Palma (q.v.); thus the Flavian eastern frontier was 
rounded off. But Parthia was still a menace, and when, 
after 110, its king Osroes dethroned Axidares, Rome's 
Parthian vassal in Armenia, Trajan set out in Oct. 113, 
probably intending to annex Armenia. He advanced to 
Elegeia; Armenia fell easily into his hands in 114 and was 
incorporated with Cappadocia and Lesser Armenia. 
Trajan (now officially Optimus), perhaps elated by effort- 
less conquest, moved south into Upper Mesopotamia 
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to take Nisibis and (through Lusius Quietus) Singara. 
Coins proclaimed Armenia et Mesopotamia ın potestatem p. 
R. redactae. In 115 he crossed and descended the Tigris, 
and captured Ctesiphon, the Parthian capital, while a 
parallel force descended the Euphrates. Winter found 
him (now Parthicus) at the Tigris mouth. With Meso- 
potamia and its valuable trade-routes captured, con- 
sdlidation and organization became essential. But in 116 
southern Mesopotanua revolted, while Parthian forces 
successfully attacked '[rajan’s base-lines in Armema, 
Adiabene, and northern Mesopotamia. ‘Trajan suppressed 
the revolt, making Parthamaspates chient-king at Ctesi- 
phon (cf. on coins, Rex Parthis datus). Lusius Quictus 
repelled attacks in the north. But the Empire was restless; 
since 115 Jews had been in savage revolt im Cvrene, 
Egypt, Cyprus, and the Levant; ‘Trajan himself was 
infirm Leaving his new and precarious conquests, he 
turned homeward in 117, but died at Selinus in Cilicia c. 
8 Aug. (see HADRIAN). While the Dacian wars had brought 
solid gain, the expense of the Parthian campaigns was 
out of all proportion to their material advantages; so 
much so that his judgement may have been warped by 
delusive megalomania. 

Trajan’s administration was economical and strict, but 
humane and progressive. Provincial governors, lax under 
Nerva, were now well chosen; provincial and local fin- 
ances, often unsound, were entrusted to special admuints- 
trators, such as Pliny (q.v. 2) mn Bithynia and Maximus 
(q.v. 1) in Achaea, and to local curatores (q.v.). Equites 
continued to replace freedmen in the Civil Service; more 
provincils— castern as well as western—were made 
senators, But, as Pliny’s correspondence shows, Trajan 
personally directed the administration and discouraged 
local initiative on the part of governors or provincials, 
[fis rulings on problems presented to him by Phny, 
notably that on the Christians (Ep. 10. 97), llustrate the 
combination of firmness and humanity which also 
characterizes such of his general legislation as is pre- 
served. Trajan was fully conscious of his imperial inis- 
sion to secure Frelacitas, Securitas, Aequitas, Justitia—in 
short, Salus Generis Humam. “‘Vhe Principate was a 
burden lad by heaven upon an earthly vicegerent (cf. 
Plinv, Pan. 80. 3), the servant of mankind, a public 
exemplar. The title Optimus, used unoflicially as early as 
100, emphasized by the great Optimo Principi coin-serics 
ot 103 onwards, and official tiom 114, rehabilitated the 
Principate in the mystical aura (second only to that of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus) originally enjoyed by Augustus 
but since dissipated, 

"Trapan’s ashes were deposited in the base of the column 
in his Forum. Iis consecration was no mere compliment; 
in the Late Empire itis reported by Eutropius (8. 5. 3) 
that the Senate acclaimed Emperors as felicior dugusto, 
melhor Tratano. 


ANCIENT Sorncis Terrerary Dio Cass bk 6R; Pliny, Pan (ed. 
M- Durry, 1935) and App esp. bh 10 One sentence of Trapan's 
Dacian Commentartes is preserved in Prscian, Inst Gramm O 1). 
Crnuque of sources, À. Passenm, 27 reyno di T (osa) 

Jascriptions: se) m FE. M Smallwood, Documents illustrating the 
Principates of Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian (1066). 

Coms: B M. Cams, Rom Emp wm (1936), Strack, Reichsprdgung iv; 
M Durry, Revr Hist 1932. 310 IT; H Mattingly, Num. Chron. 1920, 
232 í 

1 MODERN LitrrAiuRE. General- R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps 
(2 vols , 1926-7), C. de la Herye, Essar sw le règne de Trajan (1877); 
B W Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (1927), chs. 8-12, R. 
Hanshk, PIV Suppl. x 1035 tl. General bibliography: A Garzetu, 
L'impero da Tiberio agl Antonim (1900), boff ; A Pigamol, Hist de 
Rome? (1067), 703 f, s80; W- H. Gross, Die Bilddmsse T. (Rom. 
Herrscherbild Tl, 1940), Bengtson, Ròm. Gesch 326, 329 ff. 

Spectal: (a) Finance, and the Dacian treasure: J. Carcopino, Dacia i 
(1924), 28 f, revised in Les Etapes de Epe ta i romain (1961), 
106 A - F. Heichethem, Klio 1932, 124 11.; R Syme, JRS 1930, 55 ff ; 
C. 11. V. Sutherland, JRS 1935. 150 ft, G. Biraghi, PP 1951, 27117 ; 
for the alimenta, R. Duncan-Jones, PRSR 1904, 124 ff.; Jor their 
commemorauon on the plutei (anaglypha) Tratan in the Roman 
Forum, Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome 1i. 176, with bibl.; M. Flammond, 
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Mem. Am Acad Rome 1954, 1 i 

M z 1, 147 fT, with refs in 16 2 

Tonon ` ‘eee 3 revin ebo J Lhassel, Der e de 
eneven 9006), 1. epper, JTRS t 2e ’ i 5 

R. Paribeni, op. at s DAR Wet ee 


for Tiajan’s column and bo : 
r Uy. worum: 
E Nash, Pact Dict Rome 1 284, 450, with bibl, L Rossi J's 
Column and the Dacian VV ars (1970) tc) Wans 0) Daca. CG KOT 


Davies, JRS 1917, 7411, 1920, 1 fi JP Paterna F : 
kriege (2 voak., TSQg-100;3), LA Richinond, Pie 
H. Stuart Jones, ibid tgto, 445 tl; E'L Sahnen TAPA 1910: 
C. Patach, Her Kampf um din Donauraum unter Donatian und Trajan 
(1937). (a) Parthia, ete- R P Longdin, PRS roy, ah, J an 
ssai our la guerre parthique de Trajani p. b A La pper Trajan's 
fardaan V as (1945) See also under ALIMINI 1, FOURS, CINMIS. 


CHNS MH. 
TRALLES (TpáMeis), a aty sometimes attributed to 


Lydia, sometimes to Cana, on a strong position on the 
north side of the richest section of the Macander valley: 
its wealth and conane rodal advantages are mherited by the 
modern Aydin. First mentioned by Xenophon (Hell. } 2, 
1g), at belonged to the Hecatommids m the mid fourth cen- 
tury and was an important city im the Hellenisace period 
(being called Seleucia while under the lings of Syna 
before 188 n.c.); it was restored by Augustus after an 
earthquake and piven the name Caesarea, Its organization 
and cult are relatively well known ftom numerous coms 
and inscriptions, Zeus Larasios bemg the principal deity. 
Its Church received a Letter from Ignatius. 


WM C, LM C. 
TRANSMIGRATION. Although the behef that the 


soul after the death of the body passes into some other 
corporeal substance 1s widespread, covent evidence 1s 
lacking that it existed in) Greece otherwise than as a 
philosophical tenet or theological docttine of non-popular 
ongin. There is even less trace of it in Italy. Phereeydes 
of Syros is the carliest to whom the theory is attributed 
(Cic. Tuse. Disp. 1. 38). Tt was certumly taught by the 
Pythagorcans and regarded as one of thar most charac- 
teristic dogmas, c.g. Flor. Carm. 1. 28. 10, where see 
commentators; cf. Emmpedoc les, 375, Pind. Ol. 2. 56 fF It 
is also Orphic, as Pindar, fr. 127 Bowra. Hence opinions 
as to its ultimate origin must vary with the theories held 
as to the sources of these systems. From one or both of 
them it passes into Platonism (e.g. Pl. Resp. 10. 614 d f), 
and so, c.g., to the mixed eschatology of Verg Aen. 6. 
713 fT. Its existence outside the then civilized world was 
remarked, c.g., among the Druids (Caes. BGall. 6. 14. 5; 
Luc. 1. 454 tL). 


Nilsson, GER i gı IT. H.J R.U. W.P. 


TRAPEZUS, a colony of Sinope (q.v.), traditionally 
founded in 756 ».C as a trading-post on the south-cast 
coast of the Luxine. Its mediocre harbour and mhospitalle 
neighbours retarded its development, so that in 399 ıt 
was still a small town tributary to Sinope. It formed part 
of the kingdoms of Mithridates VI, Deiotarus I (qq.v.), 
and the line of Polemon, and grew steadily in importance 
in the carly Empire, since it was the nearest port to the 
Armenian fronuer, It became a free city in A.D. 64, when 
Eastern Pontus was annexed, and received harbour works 
from Hadrian. Its prosperity was destroyed when ıt 
was sacked by the Goths in 259, although it remained a 
garrison town of some importance. 


EF. Cumont, Studia l'ontica n (1906), 162 ff , Jones, Cities FE Rom. 
Prov.; Magic, Rom. Rude Ava Main., see iudex r R S.B. 


TRASIMENUS LACUS, the largest lake in Etruria, 
where Hannibal ambushed and destroyed the consul 
Flaminius (q v.) and his army (217 n.C.). Itis not a water- 
filled volcame crater, but a shallow depression amid 
olive-covered hills with artificial emissarıa. The Roman 
disaster probably occurred at its northern end. E.T. S. 


TRAVEL. From the very carliest times the Greeks were 
great travellers by sea. But travel was not undertaken for 


TRAVEL 


pleasure. Indeed, it was strenuous and dangerous, in 
view of the nature of ancient ships and the constant risk 
of meeting with pirates (see SINIPS, PIRACY). Most sailors 
were either pirates themselves, or merchants and their 
crews, running the risk for the sake of large profits. 
Others were emigrants travelling to new homes. In all 
cascs, sailing was a means of making a living or searching 
for a place where a living could be made (see COMMERCE, 
COLONIZATION). ‘hese men, though they often reached 
distant countries, never ventured far inland. ‘I'ravel by 
land was, in fact, considerably more difficult and danger- 
ous, with means of conveyance, supplies, and safety 
posing major problems. In most parts of the world, travel 
by land was possible only in large and well-protected 
caravans, and was confined to long-established routes 
(often following river valleys), where traders were known 
to be welcome. Widely travelled men, like Thales and 
Solon, generally had a commercial background. 

The Persian Empire, establishing a system of policed 
roads with staging-posts, opencd up the possibility of 
land travel even to distant parts, and men like Hecataeus 
and Herodotus took advantage of the opportunity, travel- 
ling partly from curiosity and partly for pleasure: they 
are perhaps the first tourists, In fifth- and fourth-century 
Greece, travel began to be taken for granted. ‘here was 
much coming and going—even as far as the Persian court 
—of diplomatic missions; mercenaries travelled freely; 
and ordinary citizens (e.g. of Athens) saw much service in 
distant parts. The great festuvals attracted large crowds 
from wherever Greeks lived. After Alexander, in the far- 
flung and fairly closely-knmit Hellenistic world, travel, 
even over long distances, became still more common. 
Artists and athletes were now added to those who regarded 
it as a normal part of their lives, and educated men were 
expected to travel widely, both to see famous men and 
places and to study at recognized centres of learning, or 
to work, at least for a wile, at Alexandria or Athens. 
Even the poor could travel moie widely than ever as 
mercenaries, and an occasional trip to a famous sanctuary 
or festival must have been within the reach of most 
Grecks, to judge by the large-scale preparations made at 
such places for thcir reception and entertainment. ‘Travel 
had become much safer and a [ttle more comfortable. 
Important families had far-flung networks of guest- 
friends, and for ordinary people mns (of varying quality) 
could easily be found (see CARRIAGES, INNS). 

Roman customs easily fitted into those devcloped in 
the Hellenistic world, and Hellenistic developments were 
simply taken much further under Roman rule. From the 
third century Bc. Italian businessmen had begun to 
appear all over the Mediterranean; and Roman aristo- 
crats soon began to visit famous centres of art, learning, 
and religion, when they went out to fight Rome’s wars or 
govern her provinces. ‘They rarely returned without sub- 
stantial souvenirs, acquired by purchase or less legitimate 
means. Gradually—and especially after the coming of 
the Empire—both the need and the opportunities for 
travel multiplied further. Commerce and administration 
now embraced the known civilized world: many men had 
frequent business at provincia] capitals and in Rome 
itself. When an Emperor appeared in af’ ovince, immense 
crowds would flock to see him. For travel on official 
business the cursus publicus (see POSTAL SERVICE) provided 
efficient transport. But for everyone there was a network 
of good roads, with troops stationed on them to keep 
them safe, and the safety of the seas was guaranteed by 
the imperial fleets. A regular tourist industry on quite a 
modern scale seems to have developed in times of peace 
and prosperity. Inns, mules, and carriages, under legal 
regulation, were available in all civilized places: means of 
conveyance could be hired in one city and left at the gate 
of the next. While travel for serious study, as well as 
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exploration and trade even beyond the frontiers, con- 
tinued and flourished, travel for pleasure became part of 
the well-to-do pattern of life. At the more famous sites 
guides and guide-books specially written for the tourist 
could be obtained, and the souvenir and art-reproduction 
trade became an important industry. Hadrian's villa at 
Tivoli is only an extreme example of the influence of 
travel on upper-class life. Travel—especially to famous 
spas and places with special climatic features—was also 
prescribed for health, as medical works attest. Even at 
lower social levels, the army made men travel widely, 
and the names of Roman soldiers are engraved on the 
pyramids. 

Even in Roman times, though, safety and comfort 
never reached modern standards, and such standards 
were probably not even thought attamable. ‘The ancients 
never knew sprung carnages, and uscless luxury scems to 
have taken the place of comfort (see CARRIAGES). Travel 
was always very slow. Except in the Postal Service (q.v.) 
and by private couriers (see TABELI ARI), 40 Roman miles 
seems to huve been a very good day’s journey at the 
best. 

The troubles of the third century brought this fully 
developed tourism to an end, as prosperity declined and 
the roads became unsafe again. But as long as the Empire 
lasted, the upper class, at least, remained ready and 
accustomed to travel. 

See also NAVIGATION, ROADS. i 


L. Friedlinder, Roman Life and Manners (E T 19 4), i, cha. 
6-7; Carv—Warmington, Eaplorert, Dar.--Sug , s v. 1ator’ (with 
cross-references). F. B. 


TREBATIUS (PW 7) TESTA, Gaius, a Roman jurist, 
younger contemporary and protégé of Cicero, who dedi- 
cated his Topica to him. Recommended by Cicero to 
Caesar as legal adviser, he enjoyed his favour, and later 
that of Augustus (cf. also Hor. Serm. 2. 1. 74 ff.) Hus 
writings are known to have included works de religionibus 
and de wre cvili. No excerpts survive, but his opinions 
are frequently cited by subsequent jurists. He was the 
teacher of Labeo (q.v. 1), who regarded him highly, and 
his reputation rested partly on this fact, but he was 
evidently an independent and constructive jurist. 
AB;BN. 


TREBIUS NIGER (date doubtful: perhaps 1st c. A.D., 
see Cichorius, Ram. Stud ) is several times quoted on 
points in natural history by Phiny (c.g. 9. 80; 89; 93; 10. 
40; 32. 15). 


TREBONIANUS GALLUS, Gaius Vinius (PI 58), of 
Perusia (Emperor A.D. 251-3), was proclaimed Empcror 
by the army in Mocesia, of which he was legatus, after 
Decius’ death in battle against the Goths near Abrittus. 
An uneasy peace was arranged with the invaders. In 253 
the Persians launched an attack on Syria, while the 
Goths again raided Thrace. The latter attack was success- 
fully resisted by the legate of Moesia, Aemilianus (q.v.), 
who was then hailed as Augustus by his army. Trebo- 
nianus, who had hoped for peaceful conditions and had 
lost influence with the troops, was murdered with his 
son and colleague Volusianus at Interamna. ‘The Empire 
was ravaged hy a severe plague at this time. 


A, T. Olmstead, CPhil. 1942, 398 ff. B. H. W. 


TREBONIUS (PW 6), Gaius, quaestor c. 6o B.C., 
tribunus plebis in 55, when he carried the Lex Trebonia 
conferring five-year commands on Pompey and Crassus. 
As legatus he did good service in Gaul (55-50) and in 49 


conducted the siege of Massilia. Practor in 48, he was 
sent next year to Spain, but failed against the Pompeians. 


TREBONIUS 


Though appointed consul suffectus by Caesar in 45, he is 
said to have plotted against him ın that year, and he took 
part in the actual assassination in 44, detaining Antony 
outside. Proconsul of Asia in 43, he was treacherously 
murdered by Dolabella at Smyrna. He published a 
collection of Cicero’s witticisms. C. E. S. 


TREES, Sacre. Tree worship, characteristic of primi- 
tive religion, took a prominent place in Minoan religion. 
Not only growing trees, often seen inside the doors of 
shrines or behind walls, but also boughs were the objects 
of adoration and sacrifice (orgiastic dancing apparently 
belonged to the ritual). Prehistoric Crete knew trees 
as deities (epiphanies of goddesses are recognizable in 
some tree-cults); the connexion of IIlelena and Ariadne 
with trees is a survival; to the Greeks, however, trecs 
(and groves) were simply sacred objects. ‘The tree ‘having 
its own soul’ (Sil. Ital., cf. dpvas and art. NYMPHS), was 
only the abode or the property of a deity (just as springs, 
mountains, etc. were): so in the story of the Thessalian 
king, Erysichthon (q.v.), who cut down the holy oak (or 
attacked the holy grove of poplars) and was correspond- 
ingly punished by Demeter. In general it seems to have 
been 2 common custom, when clearing a virgin forest, to 
leave a tree or a clump of trees unhewn, as ‘holy’ (often 
dedicated to Artemis). The oak (cf. the mantic oak of 
Dodona) was mostly associated with Zeus (an inheritance 
from Indo-European times), the olive-tree with Athena, 
the laurel with Apollo (cf. the metamorphosis of Daph- 
ne), the plane sometimes with Dionysius (cf. his epithet 
devdpirns), the cedar and the nut-tree with Artemis (cf. 
the metamorphosis of the Caryatids), the myrtle with 
Aphrodite, the agnus castus (important for medicine) 
with Asclepius. But trees and plants were often sacred to 
a deity simply because they grew near to the temple or 
altar (cf. the wild olive used for crowns at Olympia. 
Cypress, elms, white poplar may have adorned burial 
places and were accordingly characteristic of the infernal 
regions. Sacrifices and all sorts of gifts to sacred trees are 
known from Homeric times Greek mythology knows the 
Tree of Life (the Gardens of the Hesperides), but not the 
originally Oriental World-tree. 

In the Forum of Rome the sacred ficus Ruminalis or 
fig-tree of Romulus was one of the most holy emblems 
of the Eternal City (cf. the cornel-tree on the Palatine, 
Plut. Rom. 20). 

C Boctticher, Der Haumkultus der Hellenen (1856), W. Mannhardt 


Wald- und Feldhulte? (von: J G Mazer, GR n. y fl., O. Gruppe, 
Gr. Mythologie mn. 779 B., ‘Pflunzenteusche’. 5.EL., J.H C. 


TREVERI, a Gallic tribe in the Moselle basin. Strong 
Germanic admixture is attested by ancient authors, who 
are supported by archacological evidence of German 
penetration e. 200 B.C. They furnished cavalry to Caesar, 
but gave him much trouble to subdue; and were active 
in rebellion under the early Empire (29 B.C., A.D. 21, 
A.D. 70), so that they lost their privilege of ‘libertas’. 
Nevertheless, the presence of the Rhine army as a market 
tempted them to loyalty; and the second century shows 
an era of great prosperity based on large-scale agricultural 
organizauon (cf. the Igel-Saule of the Secundinn), The 
invasions of the third century destroyed this culture, but 
the land recovered somewhat with the establishment of 
the Emperor's and prefect's court at Trier (Augusta 
Treverorum, q.v.). Trier fell finally to the barbarians 
c. 430. 


J. Steinhausen, Stedelungskunde des Triererlandes (1936). C. E. S. 


TRIARIUS, Gaius Varnius (PW 463), defeated 
Lepidus (q.v. 2) in Sardinia (77 B.c.). He successfully 
served as legate of Lucullus (q.v. 2) against Mithridates, 
taking several cities and winning a naval victory at 
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Tenedos, but in 67 suffered a disastrous defeat at Zela 
(q.v.). E. B. 


TRIBONIANUS (PW 1)(d. a.n. 542-5), a confidant and 
the most intimate collaborator of the Emperor Justimian 
(q-v.) in the composition and publication of his legislative 
works. His birth-place was (probably ) Side in Pamphylia. 
Ile began as an advocate, but soon he rose to the high 
oflices of the magister officiorum and quaestor sacri palatu. 
As a lawyer of preat learning, especially m the legal 
literature of the past centuries (Justinian mentions this in 
particular praise of him) he was invited by the Linperar 
to assist in the work of codification, first in the composi- 
tion of the first Codex (q.v ) as an ordinary member of the 
Commission and subsequently, when he had given proof 
of his quality in this task, as the director (gubernator) of 
the work on the compilation of the Divesta (q.v.). For 
this mighty undertaking he was allowed to choose his 
collaborators himself. tle was hkewise given the direcnon 
of the work on the Jastitutiones and the second Codex 
(qq.v.). 

Tribonian was evidently a man of the greatest ability 
and versatility (though he is smd to have been urehgious 
and avaricious: he was temporarily removed from the 
olfice of quaestor sacri palatii in 532 as a concession to 
popular hostility in the ‘Nike’ riots (ser JUSTINIAN)). Itas 
impossible to determine what part he plaved m the m- 
spiration and conception of Justiman’s compilanon, but 
in its execution he was obviously pre-eminent. It is with 
some reason therefore that the interpolations (sec DIGESTA) 
in the work have been in modern times called emblemata 
Triboniant. 

There are notices of Tribonian in Procopius (Pers. 1. 
24-5), Hesychius, and the Suda. ‘The last named has 
articles on two distinct Tribontans. If the identity of 
these two persons is assumed (as B. Kubler tried to 
demonstrate), ‘Tribomanus might be the author of some 
philosophical writings and of dissertations about planets, 
prosody, and various other topics. 


B Kubler, Icta cong ruri internat (Rome, 1915),t, E Stein, Bull, 
Acad Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, 1930 A.B,B N. 


TRIBUNI AERARII were the magistrates or officials 
who collected the war-tax and distributed pay to the 
soldiers of the several tribes (although they were soon 
superseded in this office by the guaestores), Whether 
they originally were the heads of the tribes 15 doubtful, as 
these officials later were named curatores, In the first 
century B.C. the tribunes appear as a class somewhat 
similar to, but less wealthy than, the knights, and from 
them the third decurta of judges was taken (70 B.c.). A 
Lex Iulia (40) exempted them from this tash. 


Mommsen, Staatsr au. it, sjyzf, T. Rice-llolmes The 
Roman Republic, (1923) i. 391 tt. P T. 


TRIBUNI MILITUM in the Republican army were 
the semor officers of the legions. Elected by the people 
they ranked as magistrates, and six were assigned to each 
legion. They were sttached directly to the legion and not 
to its subdivisions, hence they never functioned as mere 
tactical sub-commanders with fixed duties to attend to. 
When the number of legions was increased, only the tri- 
bunes of the four legiones urbanae were elected by the 
people (tribuni militum a populo); the remainder were 
nominated by the commanders-in-chief, 

In the Caesarian period the tribunes were mainly of 
equestrian origin and their importance declined with the 
rise of the /egati. Under the Principate the tribunate was 
divided into two groups according to birth, the laticlavit 
of senatorial, the angusticlavi: of equestrian descent. The 
tribunus laticlavius was a young man embarking on a 
senatorial career, the angusticlarms was usually some- 
what older and had already shown administrative ability 
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in municipal life. From the time of Nero onwards the 
regular equestrian career was that of the tres militiae— 
Praefectus cohortis, tribunus militum, praefectus alae. 
Tribuni also commanded cohorts in the Household 
Troops and cohortes milliariae in the auxilia. In the 
Constantinian army the title is borne by officers of the 
imperial guard and the vexi/lationes, auxilia, and legions 
of the field army, and also of the cohorts of the limitanei. 


J. Suolahu, The Junior Officers of the Roman Army in the Republican 
Pertod (1955), 35; Enc hirley, Roman Britain and the Roman 
Army (1953), 139 7.; G. 1. Cheesman, The Auyxiia of the Roman 
Imperial Army (1914), 36, 94; Jones, Later Rom Fmp o40 f. 

H.M D.P.; G.R.W. 


TRIBUNI PLEBIS (or PLEBI, 8S:jpapyo:) were 
officers of the plebs first created in 500-450 n.c. The 
name is evidently connected with tribus, but it is uncer- 
tam whether the tribunes were at first chiefs ot the tribes, 
who later became ofħcers of the p/ebs, or whether the 
name simply imitated that of the tribun militum already 
existing. ‘he original number of the tribunes 1s variously 
given as two, four, or five; but the only certain fact 1s 
that before 449 B.C, it had risen to ten. The tribunes were 
charged with the defence of the lives and property of 
the plebeians. Their power was not derived from any 
statute, but from an oath of the plebenans to uphold their 
sacrosanctitas or mviolability-- an oath which the patri- 
cians never effectually challenged. he tribunes asserted 
a right of veto (intercessio) against any act performed by 
the magistrates, against elections, laws, senatus consulta, 
The only magistrates exempted were (until ¢. 400 B.C.) the 
dictator, and perhaps the nterrex. The tribunes further 
summoned the p/ebs to assemblies (conctha plebis, more 
usually called comitia plebis tributa), elicited resolutions 
(plebiscita), and asserted a right of enforcmg the decrees 
of the plebs and thcir own rights (coercitio). Coercito 
probably could go as far as the infliction of death. 
Connected with the cuercttio was a certain amount 
of jurisdiction. "Tribunes were elected by the concilium 
plebis. Each tribune could stop the action ot his colleagues 
by veto. Thus the office was better equipped for obstruc- 
tion than for getting things done. 

This revolutionary power was gradually recognized 
by the State. The tnbunes became indistinguishable 
from magistrates of the State, although without imperium 
and insigmia. T'he full acknowledgement of their power 
coincided with the recognition of plebiscita as Jaws with 
binding force (c. 287 B.c.). The tribunes were first 
admitted to listen to the debates of the Senate; at least 
from the third century B.C. they obtained the right of con- 
vening the Senate; in the second century the tribunate 
became a sufhcient qualification for entry to the Senate. 
From the fourth and third centuries n.c. the tribunate 
became partially an instrument by which the Senate 
could control the miuacistrates through the veto. In certain 
trials of public interest the tribunes conducted the prose- 
cution in the comutiu centuriata. They normally contined 
their activities to the citv of Rome and to the first mile 
outside it. But the tribunate never forgot its revolution- 
ary traditions. In this period a custom sprang up which 
rendered re-clection to the tribunate unconstitutional; 
but this custom was broken by C. Gracchus. rom the 
time of Gracchus the tribunician veto was curtailed by 
special clauses of laws and senatus consulta. Sulla excluded 
the tribunes from the magistracies of the Roman People 
and abolished or curtailed thcir power of moving legis- 
lation and their judicial powers. In 75 R.c. they were 
re-admitted to the magistracies, and in 70 the tribunician 
power was restored to its full extent. “he builders of the 
Principate appreciated the value of the tribunician power 
in the construction of their personal power. Caesar 
assumcd at least the tribunician sacrosanctitas. Augustus, 
probably in three steps (36, 30, 23 B.C.), obtained a per- 
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manent fribunicia potestas, The Republican tribunate 
remained, but lost all its independence and nearly every 
practical function, Until the third century A.D. the 
tribunate remained a step in the senatorial career for 
plebeians alternatively with the aedileship. There is still 
evidence for the tribunate in the fifth century A.D. 


Mommsen, Staatsr. ii 1 (1887), 272 ff.; A. H. J. Greenidge, Roman 
Pubie Life (1901), on ff.; E. Meyer, Kleme Schriften 14 (1924), 333 #1.; 
De Sancus, Stor. Ram. n. 26 f., iv. 1. 534 f.; Heloch, Rom. Gesch. 
204 tf.; G. Niccolim, T tribunato della plebe (1942); 1d. I fasts dei tri- 
bum della plebe (1934); J. L. Myres, Essays presented to C G. Seligman 
(1914), 227 ff , HT Siber, Die plebejischen Magistraturen bis zur Lex 
Hortensia (1946); C. H. Brecht, ‘Zum romischen Komuitialvertahren’, 
Sav. Zeitschr , Rom. Abr. lx (1949), 261 ft > F Altheim Lex Sarata. 
Die Anjange der pleberschen Organisation (1o40); U Siber, PW xxi. 
1 (1951), 170; J. Blaichen, Das Volkvtorbunat (1955); E Meyer, Rom. 
Stuat und Staatsgedanke? (1904) with bibl; W. Kunkel, Sav. 
Leatschr., Rom, Abt. xxvu (1960), 375 ff. Ct. pens, A M. 


TRIBUS. In Rome the tribe was a division of the State. 
An analogous division existed in Etruscan Mantua (Serv. 
ad Aen. 10. 202). "The trifu of the Tabulae Ipuvinae is 
on the contrary the whole community. The connexion 
of tribus with tres is uncertain. The three original Roman 
tribes were Titienses (Titics), Ramnenses (Ramnes), and 
Luceres. It is nearly certain that these tribes were 
originally ethnic and not local; they probably included 
the plebs from the first. 

The ethnic tribes were virtually eliminated by the 
creation of new local tribes, which consisted of four 
urban tribes and an imcreasing number of ‘rustic’ tribes. 
The urban tribes were traditionally ascribed\to Servius 
‘Tullius; but this tradition is not universally agcepted by 
modern scholars. The sixteen oldest rustic ttibes bore 
the names of patrician families, who evidently owned a 
large part of their territory. "The location of most of the 
oldest tribes is uncertain. The newer tribes ancluded 
territories in which settlements of Roman citizens were 
founded, or citizenship was conferred on the native 
inhabitants. The number of thirty-five, which was 
attuned in 241 B.C. by the progressive addition of rustic 
tribes, was never exceeued. Later enrolments of citizens 
into tribes were made without necessary reference to 
geographic contiguity. 

All citizens were probably registered at all times in the 
local tribes, but with the censorship of Apprus Claudius 
(312 B.C.) the registration of the lower social orders, and 
especially of the freedmen, in the rustic tribes became 
a serious political issue. The punishment of ‘expulsion 
from a tribe’ (tribu movere), which the censors possessed, 
had by the second century come to mean relegation to 
an urban tribe. 

The extension of the Roman franchise to a great part 
of Italy after the Social War introduced the question of 
the balance between new and old citizens. ‘The attempt 
to confine new citizens to a few tribes in order to check 
their importance m the comitia ultimately faded. But 
in general frecedmen were admitted only to the urban 
tribes. rom the Ciceromian age the name of the tribe in 
abbreviated form had a regular place in the citizen's full 
name (the first instance of a regulation of the matter is 
CIL 2. 584). Provincials, both individuals and civitates, 
who m imperial times received the Roman citizenship, 
had to be enrolled in some specified tribe. No absolute 
rule was followed, but, for instance, people or civitates 
of Galha Narbonensis were enrolled by preference in 
tribus Voltinia, the Orientals in the Collina and Quirina. 

The territorial tribes were the units for census, taxation, 
and the military levy. Officials called tribum aeraru (q.v.) 
long had charge of the financial obligations of the tribe. 
The relation between the tribuni aerarii and other officers 
called curatores tribuum is uncertain. T'he assemblies of 
the plebs and special Jess important assemblies of 
the whole people were arranged by territorial tribes (see 
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COMITIA). If a tribe was small the value of the individual's 
vote increased. It has been maintained (L. R. Taylor) that 
the ruling nobility of the Republic derived advantage 
from controlling the expansion of certain tribes. 

‘There 1s evidence also for the tribes as a voting section 


of the citizens in some municipia (Lilybacum) and 
coloniae (Genetiva Urso, lconium). 


Mommsen, Rém. Staatsr. m (1887), 161 M; W Kubitschek, De 
Romanorum tribuum origine ac propagatione (A882); ad. Imperium 
Romanum tributnn descriptum (1889), E. Meyer, Al. Schr. 1. 333 tt; 
A. Rusenberg, Der Staat der alten ltaliker (1913), 11811 ; De Santus, 
Sto. Rom. 1. 247 Hes. 11011, 230 f., Beloch, Ram. Gech 204, G. 
Niccohni, ‘Le tibu locali romane’, Studi in onore Bonfante n (1930), 
235 f, E. 'Taublo, ‘Pie umbrisch-sabelhschen und die romischen 
Tribus’, Suz. Hadelb. Akad. 1929-30, P. Vraccaro, "Tribules ed 
acari’, Athenaeum 1933, 142 fF. (- + Opuscula n (1957), 149 fT.); H. 
Last, AJPhil. 1937, 407 ft. 51d. FRS 1945,30 5G Porm, Carnuntina 
1956), 40 ff , 1d. Omagiu lur C Dau ovrci (3900), 233 ft.; Taylor, 
Vonug Districts, ct. bk. Badian, JRS 1902, 200 il.; A. Alloldi, aly 
Rome and the Latins (1905), 304 Ll. A.M. 


TRIBUTE LISTS at Athens are the records of the 
firstfruits (drapyai: one sixticth, a mma on the talent) 
presented to the goddess Athena from the annual contri- 
butions (ġópai) ot the members of the Athenian Leugue 
(or Empire). ‘hese audited accounts of the hellenotamiat 
(q.v.) began in 454/3 B.C., when the treasury of the Dehan 
League (q.v.) was moved to Athens, and were inscribed 
annually until 406/5. No tribute was collected ın 449/5, 
alter the signing of the Peace of Calhas with Persia, or in 
the years 414/13 to 411/10, when a five per cent tax 
(etxoor}) on allied shipping was substituted (Thuc. 
7, 28. 3-4). The payments of the first fifteen years 
(45.4/3-4.40/39) were published on the four sides of a block 
(lapis primus) of Pentelic marble 3:583 m (minimum) in 
height, room in width, 07385 m in thickness; 180 
fragments are known. lor the next eight years another 
block (lapis secundus), 2 192 m. (minimum) 1°471 MX 
o34m, was used, of which 73 fragments are known. 
Henceforth each vear had its own stele. The two large 
monuments, reconstructed, stand in the Epigraphical 
Museum at Athens. A prescript numbers cach list 
(except 7) serially by the apyq of the hellenotamiai from 
454/3; the archon Ariston in List 34 (421/20) establishes 
the dating. T'he names (usually ethnics) of the tributaries, 
preceded by the amounts of quota (in Lust 1 the order 1s 
reversed), are arranged in columns of 30 to 35 lines, 
normally one entry to a lme, cut im the pattern called 
storchedon. ‘Vhe tribute-records, collectively, include 341 
States but no more than 170 paid in any one year. List 1 
is unique i that a summation of the quotas, representing 
a tribute of 390-406 talents from about 140 Stutes, 1s 
added on the right lateral surface; in 444/3 some 163 
States pad a tribute of over 376 talents. From 443/2 the 
tributaries are recorded m geographic panels under the 
headings Ionic, Hellespontine, Thracian, Caric, Nesiotic ; 
in 438/7 lomic and Canc panels were merged when 
Athens abandoned about forty inland Cuaric states. No 
list can be restored im its entirety, although a few (7, 12, 
13) fall httle short; but some complete geographic panels 
(e.g. ‘Thrace in List 23, 432/1 B.C.) allow identification 
of defaulters. Assessments (from 300 drachmai to the 
40 talents of Aegina and ‘Thasos), changing httle in 
scale before the Peloponnesian War, were revised, on 
average, every four years. Payments normally remuined 
constant within an assessment-period. Regularity of pay- 
ment, the stotchedon pattern, and the geographic order 
make possible extensive restoration, which assists in the 
reconstruction of Athenian finances during the Empire. 
We know 44 fragments of the great assessment (‘Cleon’s’) 
of 425 with its accompanying decrees (the stele has been 
rebuilt in the Epigraphic Museum); we have three frag- 
ments of the assessment of 421 and five from 410/9. 
Craterus apparently quoted from the first und last assess- 
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The standard work on the tribute-recards 1% R D Merritt. UOT 
Wade-Gery, and M F MeGreror, The Atheman L'rrbun Lits. 
Voluine 1 (1939) includes bibhoprauphy, commentary. pl a aa 
and drawings, fragment by frayment, of liste, asse Santa a ae fe 
pertinent decrees, along with h cstimont, © Rasta ol jie a R 
non-payment, and a Gazetteer Volume (1g 49) 1a Pai A ae A 
of the texts and an expanded collection ot decrees Lpw í ead 
historical problems are studied m vohun m (1950), w ie rae oe ad 
chichy to the naval Confederacy and Empire KOOI tn ae 

additon tu mdexes, contains an exhaustive bibhoa raphy N 
chronolugically, Jrom 1752 to 1954 Since 1951 queshonys ee beer 
raised about the Mising list and the orginal appearance ot thre han : 
primus. Description of the contre versis and perunt bibhoyr : se 
mav be found in M. F. McGregor, Phoenix 1y62, 267 11 ( RUS 
1967, 103 It. O MEM 


TRIBUTUM was a direct tax paid by imdividuuls to the 
Roman State. Until 167 n.c. the citizens ot Rome were 
hable to pay a tributum, which was ratsed only in excep- 
tonal circumstances and might be repaid. ‘l'hereatter 
the word applied only to direct taxes raised in the pro- 
vinces, either in the form ot a land-tax (tehutum soli) or 
poll-tax (tributum capitis). These were paid by all mhabı- 
tants of the provinces, whether Roman citizens or not 
except by citizens of colomae (see COLONIZATION, ROMAN) 
which normally possessed the us Italicum (q.v.) and were 
consequently exempt, usually from both tases (Diz. 50. 
15.1 and 8), by citizens of crvitates immunes or foederatae 
(see IMMUNITAS) or by persons specifically exempted by a 
lea, senatus consultum, or imperial decree (SEG ix. 8. 3), 
Under the Republic the tributum sol was normally either 
a fixed sum (stipendium), us in Spain and Africa, or a 
nthe (decumae, q.v.) paid in kind and leased by the 
censors (q.v.) mm Rome to publicani (1 .), as in Asia atter 
the lex Semproma (App. BCin, 5. 4, 17-20); Sicily re- 
tamed the system established by the lex Mreronica, and the 
decumae there were contracted for locally (Cic. 2 Ferr. 
3. 6, 12-15). The system of decumae contracted for by 
publicam was already disappearing in the late Repubhe 
(it seems never to have been introduced in the Tres 
Galhac), and under the Empire we find almost univers- 
ally a fixed tributum based on the census (q.v.) and col- 
lected by local magistrates (c.g. Joseph. BY 2. 405) who 
were responsible for paying it to the provincial officials. 
| The tributum capitis secms first to have been imposed, 
along with tributum sol, in Africa in 1.46 (App. Lib. 135). 
Thereafter it is most fully attested in inscriptions from 
the Greek provinces; it is probable, but not quite cer- 
tain, that it was levicd in all provinces. Nothing ts known 
of the rate at which it was levied beyond the statement of 
Ulpian (Dig. s0. 15. 3; cf. App. Syr. 50) that the mhabı- 
tants of Syria and Cihcia pud 1 per cent of their census 
valuation annually, from age 14 for men and 12 for 
women to 65. 

In Egypt the Romans raised a ccmplex pattern of taxes 
in cash and kind (especially in grain) on the land and its 
produce, and also imposed a poll-tax (laographia) paid by 
native Egyptian males from 14 to Go or 62, by the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolets at reduced rates, but not by the 
citizens of the Greek cities. 


J. Marcuardt, Organisation financière (88k); S. L Wallace, 
Taxation in Egypt (1937). F G B.M. 


TRICLINIUM. Civilized Greeks dined reclining on a 
couch (àirn, lectus) and the Romans, who had onginally 
dined seated round the hearth, imitated them. In Greece 
there were usually two (sometimes more) places to a 
couch; that on the left was the place of honour. In Rome 
an arrangement of couches with three places cach round 
three sides ot a square table became usual. This was the 
triclinium, and the name was also transferred to a room 
built to accommodate the arrangement. The diner would 
Jean on his left elbow (supported by a cushion), his feet 
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sloping away from the table and perhaps supported by 
a footstool. Each couch and seat had 1ts significance: the 
left couch was the lowest in rank, where the family would 
dine, the host at the top (i.e. on the lcft); the guests 
would recline on the other two, the middle one (next to 
the host) being more honourable: the place on the right 
was the position of chief honour (locus consu/aris—see 
Plut. Mor. 619 a f.). The first couch had a head-rest, the 
third a foot-rest. Couches with backs appear from the 
first century R.C. By the late Republic, the sigma (a single 
horseshoc-shaped couch, going with a round table) was 
gaining popularity ın place of the three traditional 
couches: it admitted of greater comfort and informality 
and was favoured for open-air meals. 

A wealthy family would have several triclinia, including 
aome with folding doors opening on the garden, both for 
large-scale hospitality and for use ın different seasons. 
Vitruvius gives precise specifications. Cushions, blankets, 
bedspreads, and precious ornaments were lavishly used on 
dining-couches in rich houscholds: luxurious dining- 
couches were a sign of elegant living. Slaves and the poor 
dined on pallets or sitting upright, and the class of inns 
(q.v., e.g. at Pompeii) can be gathered from the sort of 
dining accommodation provided. 


Dar.-Sag., s.v. (also ‘Iectus’); C. L. Ransom, Studies in Ancient 
Furniture (1905); G. Richter, Ancient Fw niture (1926), 1301. E. B. 


TRICLINIUS, Demetnius (early 14th c.), one of the 
most important scholars of his day, lived probably at 
Salonica. He prepared editions of numerous classical 
poets, using his knowledge of metre to improve the text, 
and m some cases he also revised the accompanying 
corpus of scholia. A number of his emendations are 
generally accepted; but though he was a better metrician 
than his contemporaries many of his alterations to the text 
are violent and unnecessary. [Ie 1s known to have worked 
on Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Pindar, 
Hesiod, Theocritus, and Babrius. Several autograph MSS. 
survive. His scientific interests are demonstrated by a 
recently published treatise on lunar theory. 


A. Turyn, The Byzantine Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of 
Euripides (Urbana, 1957), esp. 23 fh, 32 A; N.G Wilson, CQ r962, 
42ff.; G Zuntz, An Kaan into the Transmssion of the Plays of 
Kurtpides (1965), passim; A. Wasserstem, Jalb. d. orsterreichischen 
byzantischen Gesellschaft 1067, 153 tt., 1. D. Reynolds- N. x parte 

.G. W. 
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Scribes and Scholars (1908), 65 A., 157 t. 


TRIERARCHY. A liturgy (q.v.), for naval purposes, 
the trierarchy was of special importance at Athens, from 
which a few other States copied the institution, From 
the early fifth century the Athenian strategoi chose for 
one year from the wealthy adult citizens a number of 
tricrarchs corresponding to the number of triremes to 
be manned. Furnished with the hull and tackling of a 
trireme, along with the pay and food of the crew, the 
trierarch, who acted also as captain, bore all expense of 
maintenance and repair, totalling some forty to sixty 
minae (Lysias 21. 2, 32. 26-7). After 411 B.C. two 
citizens usually shured each tricrarchy; revisions in 357 
and again, at the urging of Demosthenes (De Corona 
102 ff.), in 340 spread the burden more equitably. 
Demetrius of Phalerum abolished the liturgy ın 317-307 
B.C. Elsewhere in Greece the term ‘trierarch’ denoted 
merely captain of a trireme; in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, a trierarch might command any warship. 


1 QOrations of Demosthenes, especially 14 (On the Symmories) and 
st (On the Crown of the Trnerarchy). M. Brillant, Dar.—Sag., s.v. 
Tnerarchia’ (1918). C. G.S. 


TRINOVANTES, a British tribe in Essex, probably of 
Belgic origin. Mandubracıus, their prince, fled to Caesar 
from Cuassivellaunus’ aggression; the tribe later sur- 
rendered (54 B.C.) and brought over other tribes, making 
a turning-point in Cuesar’s British war. The Trinovantes 
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were protected in Caesar’s peace-terms; they maintained 
an independent mo:archy under Addcdomarus and 
Dubnovellaunus down to Cunobelin’s accession, c. A.D. 
5. In 43 they were freed from Caruvellaunian rule, but in 
49 suffered deprivation of territory on the foundation of 
the coloma at Camulodunum (q.v.). Aggravated by the 
subsequent behaviour of the colonists, in 60 they joined 
Boudicca’s rebellion, and the colony was destroyed. 
After its refoundation, the primacy of Camulodunum as 
an emporium and provincial capital became eclipsed by 
London, but the provincial centre of the imperial cult 
remained there. T'he caput of the ‘l'rinovantes possibly 
lay at Caesaromagus (Chelmsford), The civitas was mainly 
agricultural with important timber and pottery industries, 
and salt-boiling and oyster-fisherics along the coast, 
which from the late third century was defended by the 
Saxon Shore fort of Othona (Bradwell). 

C. E. Stevens, Engl Hist. Rev. in (1947), A L.F Rivet, Toren and 
Country m Roman Britain (1958), 162 L, C. F. C. Hawkes and M. R. 


Hall, Camulodunum (1947), 1; 1 A. Richmond, VCH, Essex tit. 
1 Hi. 5.5. F. 


TRINUNDINUM (or TRINUM NUNDINUM) was 
the interval between three nundinae, i.e. the space of 
twenty-four days (by inclusive reckoning), required be- 
tween moving and voting a resolution, or between the 
nomination of candidates and the polling, or between 
the promulgation and execution of a sentence, etc. The 
legal force of this measure of publicity, ;which also 


guaranteed the legislative power against any abuse on 
the part of the executive, was confirmed by the Lex 
Caeciha Didia (98 u.c.). 

Mommsen, Rom Staater. m’. 1229 fF: Oulvie, Comm Liiv 1-5. 


y A. Jantott, CQ 1905, 281 11.; A K. Michels, Calendar of the 
Xoman Republtc (1907), 191 1.. P.T. 


TRIOPAS (Tpiomas), in mythology, father (Callim. Cer. 
79) of Erysichthon (q.v.); the latter's sin and punishment 
are sometimes ascribed to him, as Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 14. 
Triopas (occasionally called Triops, Tpiop) is usually 
Vhessahan, but appears in bewildering and mutually 
contradictory genealogies (sce Mayer in Roschei’s 
Lexikon, s.v.). There seems to be no doubt that he is 
somchow connected with the place Triopion m Carta 
(Steph. Byz. s.v.). It as also possible that his name 
(‘Three-eye') covers an old sky-yod, cf. the threc-eyed 
Zeus in Paus. 2. 24. 3. H.J R 


TRIPOLIS (1). The three cities of Sabratha, Oca, and 
Lepcis (qq.v.) on the north African coast. Founded as 
Phoenician or Punic emporta, they were havens on an 
inhospitable shore but owed thetr tmportance largely to 
the trans-Saharan trade. For long dependencies of Car- 
thage, they were annexed by Masinissa and remained 
loosely subject to the Numidian kings until the Jugur- 
thine War. Under Augustus they became part of Africa 
Proconsularis, which extended castward as far as the 
Arae Philaenorum on the Greater Syrtis. Their southern 
frontier zone was given to the Legate of Numidia by 
Caligula. The Tripolis had bishops by the mid third 
century. Diocletian constituted the whole area into the 
new province of Tripolitana, governed from Lepcis. It fell 
to the Vandals in 455 and was recovered by the Byzan- 
tines in 533. Under Justinian Lepcis was the scat of the 
Dux limitis Tripolitanae provinciae. Fierce Berber revolts 
occurred during the mid sixth century and were sup- 
pressed by John Troglita. After the Arab invasion (643-4) 
Sabratha and Lepcis disappear as towns; Oca, now called 
Tripok (Trablus al-Gharb), and Tacapae (Gabes) on the 
western border of the province, survived. 

J. M. Reynolda and J. B. Ward-Perkins, Inceriptions of Roman 


Tyipolitama (1952), D. E. L. Haynes, The Antiquities of pat. 
tama (1956); R. W. Hall, A Bibliography of Libya (1959). . B. 
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TRIPOLIS (2) (in Phoenicia) is said to have been a joint 
foundation of Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus. Between 104 and 
95 B.C. it obtained its freedom from Antiochus IX, but it 
later fell under a tyrant, who was executed by Pompey; 
its autonomy was then restored. Its territory produced a 
noted wine. A. H. M. J., H. S. 


TRIREME. The earliest type of Greek warship, the 
simple pentekontor with twenty-five oarsmen on a side, 
was supplanted ın the sixth century v.c. by the more 
complex trireme, which remained the standard war- 
galley throughout the ancient period, except in Hellenistic 
tumes (see QUINQUEREMR). Light in structure, undecked, 
and slim in comparison with merchant craft, the Athenian 
trireme of the fourth century B.c., probably standard, 
measured about 120 ft. by 20 ft. The prow of the galley, 
nsing into a lofty prow-post which was given a hooked 
shape by the Grecks and was voluted by the Romans, 
bore a ram of wood and bronze. On each side of this was 
painted a large apotropaic eye. A cross-beam, introduced 
in the Peloponnesian War, strengthened the prow and 
projected from the sides sufficiently to protect the ‘oar- 
box’, an outrigger construction which compensated for 
the curving sides of the galley. 

The trireme in part sacrificed seaworthiness for 
efficiency in battle. During storms and at night jt was 
often beached, for its crew (about 200 men) had but 
cramped quarters. It made an average speed of some four 
to five knots, aided by a square sail. In battle the mast was 
lowered or put on shore, and the trireme, formidable 
chiefly for its ram (see DIEKPLUS), was propelled by the 
easily directed force of oarsmen. 

The arrangement of these rowers, which marks the 
great advance of the trireme over the pentekontor, has 
heen much debated, for the ancient evidence 1s obscure. 
The long-accepted view that the rowers sat in three 
superimposed banks is now generally rejected; it seems 
probable that, the rowing-benches being slanted forward, 
the rowers sat three on a bench, each rower pulling an 
individual oar. 

F Assmann, Seervesen in A. Daumeister’s Denkmàler des klass- 
tischen sllfertums (1888; full reproduction of ancient representations); 
W W Tarn, "Vhe Greek Warstup’, JHS 1905, and Fellemstie 
Ahiitary and Naval Developments (1030), C- G. Starr, “The Ancient 


Waralup' CPhil 1940, J S. Monison and R T. Willams, Grerk 
OQared Ships (1y0Ẹ). C. G.S. 


TRITON (Tpitar), the merman of Greek, or rather pre- 
Greek mythology. The meaning of the name is unknown, 
but since the syllable trit- recurs in the name of the sca- 
goddess Amphitrite, also non-Greek, it is permissible to 
suppose that it ma pre-Hellenic vocable meaning some- 
thing uke ‘water’. 'The Tritons remain quite vague figures, 
mostly appearing as a decoration of sea-pieces and other 
works of art, but they sometimes plav a subordinate part 
ina legend. For example, a Triton in human form appears 
to the Argonauts (q.v.) at Lake Tritonis and gives them 
the clod of earth which was the pledge of future posses- 
sion of Cyrene; Virgil (Aen, 6. 171 ff) has a story of a 
"Triton who, furious at the presumption of the human 
trumpeter Misenus in daring to challenge him to a con- 
test (Tritons are commonly represented as playing on 
conches), drowns him. Pausanias (9. 20. 4; 21. 1) had 
scen what were represented as bodics of Tritons, 
possibly sea-beasts of some kind. H. J. R. 


TRITOPATORES (Tpitondropes), TRITOPATREIS 
(Tpirundrpes), obscure figures of Attic cult, worshipped 
at Marathon or the eve of the Skira (Deubner, Att. Feste 
(1932), 44). Their name seems to mean ‘preut-grand- 
fathers’, and they are said to be wind-gods, also the first 
ancestors of mankind, and to be prayed to for children 
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before a marriage (Photius, s.v.) 
practice, cf. Cook, Zeus ui. 112 tE 


TRITTYES (rpirries), ‘thirds’, divisi 
old and of the new phylai laa ae visions both of the 


Athens. Of the twelve 
old trittyes little 1s known: alternative puesses in antiquity 


were that they were identical with the Phratriat (q.v.) and 
that they were territorial divisions cach contammy four 
of the naukrariat (q.v.). "They still existed in the late {ith 
century. ‘The thirty new trittyes were territorial divisions 
made by Cleisthenes (q.v. 1); each of his ten new phylar 
contained three, one from each of his three Tegions of 
Attica. We know the approximate locations of all of 
them and the names of more than half. ach was sub- 
divided into a number ot demo (q.v.). ‘They did not be- 
come active corporations to the same extent as the demat 
and phylai, but served as musterimp-units for the navy 
apparently under officers called tritty archs, and helped fo 
spread the choice of Councillors (see povi) and of some 
minor officials over the whole of Attica, 

Busolt- Swoboda, Grech. Staatsh ` 2 , ii ; 
W S- Ferguson, Studies .., aa a 
Klio 1940, 181 fh, Fhpgnett, Hist slthen Const emda D W. 


Bradeen, TAPA 1955, 22, F R Wust, Hist 1gs7. 170 DN 
Lewis, Hist. 1903, 22 À, W. R, Thompson, Hist A Nn! k 


AW Ge poe, 


» perhaps an Orphic 
Hl. J. R. 


TRIUMPH, the procession of a victorious Roman 
general to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Originally 
Etruscan, later affected by Hellenistic mHuences, it re- 
mained subject to strict rules and retamed its ritual 
character, ‘he route, in classical umes, passed from the 
Campus Martius through the Porta triumphalis, the Circus 
Flammius and Circus Maximus, round the Palatine, 
along the Via Sacra and to the Capitol, "The procession 
comprised, basically, the magistrates and Senate, the 
spoils (including eminent captives) and sacrificial animals, 
the triumphator and his army. Increasingly costly and 
elaborate details were added at suitable points, including 
banners, paintings and allegorical groups, musicians, 
and torch-bearers. The triumphator, preceded by his 
lictors, stood on a four-horse chariot, with a slave (mur- 
murmg apotropaic words) holding a crown over him, his 
family usually accompanied him. He was dressed in 
tunica palmata and toga picta (chiefly gold and purple) and 
adorned as a god-king. The army shouted ‘lo tuumphel’ 
and sang apotropaic verses (see FLSCELNNINI), 

The prerequisites were victory over a forcign enemy, 
with at least 5,000 of them killed, by a magistrate with 
imperium and his own auspicia (q.v.), and the presence of 
the artny, to show the war was won. These rules were 
gradually relaxed, to admit pro-maynstrates (by the first 
century even privati with special amperia, hke Pompey, 
and after 45 n.C. legati), and to allow a mere token 
presence of the army. But there was always room for 
intrigue and favour in their interpretation. Where they 
disallowed a triumph, an gvatio (q.v.) would usually be 
granted. But—we cannot tell precisely in what conditions 
—an unoflicial triumph i monte Albano (see ALBANUS 
Mons), al the frizmphator’s expense, was possible. These 
would be officially recorded together with proper 
triumphs. 

Under the Empire, triumphs soon became a monopoly 
of the Empcror or —with his permission—his family. The 
victorious general was granted ‘triumphal ornaments’; 
but these were deliberately cheapencd and even in the 
first century A.D. lost all connexion with military exploits. 


Ntaatsr. v. Dh Dar -Sag , 8-v. “Crumphur’. 


Mommsen, Ròm 
tahae 13- 1. E. B, 


Fasti triumphalis in Inseriptiones 


TRIUMPHAL ARCH, the term generally used to de- 
note the hononfic arch (fornix, arcus ; ais múÀn) which 
was one of the most characteristically Roman of classical 
buildings. Though regularly erected to commemorate 


TRIUMPHAL ARCH 


military victories, such arches often had religious or 
topographical associations that reflect the complex 
origins of the type, e.g. the posthumous Arch of Titus on 
the Via Sacra, with its representations both of his Jewish 
triumph and of his apothcosis; or the frequent use of 
such arches on bridges or to mark provincial or city 
boundaries. The earliest recorded examples were built in 
the first years of the second century n.c. ın Rome itself, 
and the principal subsequent development took place in 
Rome and Italy (over 190 known arches, many of carly 
imperial date), Gaul (36) and Africa (118); but examples 
are recorded from every province of the Empire. ‘The 
earliest surviving arches, of Augustan date, are simple 
rectangular masses of masonry, with a single archway 
framed between a pair of half-columns or pilasters and a 
trabeated entablature (Rimi, 27 B.c.; Susa, 8 Bc.) and 
surmounted by an attic, which served as the basis for the 
statuary (frequently a chariot group) which was an in- 
tegral and essential feature of the monument. The sub- 
sequent architectural development was towards a steadily 
greater elaboration of the decorative framework and in 
certain cases (e.g. the arches of Severus, A.D. 203, and 
of Constantine, A.D. 312, in Rome) the addition of two 
smaller lateral arches. A specialized form, the tetrapylon, 
with two carmageways intersecting at right-angles, 
though represented im Rome (arch ım the Forum 
Boarium), was especially common im Africa (c.g. Lep- 
cis Magna, Trajan, Septimius Severus; Tripoli, M. 
Aurelius; Tebessa, Caracalla). 

Systematic hats of all known arches in PW, s.v “Triumphbogen’, 


and in Encaclopedia dell'arte antica, s.v. “Aico Onoranv’. 
J. B. W.-P. 


TRIUMVIRI (properly TRESVIRD), in Roman public 
lite, a board of three, usually appointed by the People. 
For the annual tresvri monetales and capitales see 
VIGINTISEXVIRI, Land-commiussioners were normally, and 
if founding a colony always, boards of three (tresviri agris 
dandis adsignandis, coloniae deducendae), appointed as re- 
quired (see AGER PUBLICUS and COLONIZATION, ROMAN). 
Some fresvurt appear once only, e.g. the mensarn of 216 
D.C. (Lavy 23. 21. 6, ct. 7. 21. 5) and the tresvtri legendi 
senatus of A.D. 4 (Suet. Aug. 37, Cass. Dio 55. 13. 3). Vhe 
office of treseirt recopnoscendt turmas equitum, also insti- 
tuted under Augustus (Suet. sbid.), lasted at least into the 
next reign. The epulones (q v.) were orginally tresvirt. 
Treswiri also appear as officials of Italian and other 
Western towns. 

The triumvirate of Antony, Lepidus (qq.v.), and 
Octavian (see AUGUSTUS), though umque, resembled the 
single dictatorship of Sulla in that they were tresvzrt ‘rei 
publicae constituendae’ and had practically absolute 
powers (probably mperium marus), including, at least im- 
plicitly, imappellable criminal jurisdiction (see PRO- 
SCRIPTIO). They were appointed to this office by the lex 
Titia of 27 Nov. 43 for five years, retained ıt after its 
legal termination (31 Dec. 38), and after the Pact of 
Tarentum (q.v.) renewed ıt for a second quinquennium, 
probably reckoned from 1 Jan. 37. Lepidus was deposed 
in Sept. 36. Antony continued to use the title after 33; 
Octavian appears to have dropped tt. 

The coahtion formed between Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus in 60 n.c. was wholly unofficial, and it 1s mis- 
leading to call them triumvirs and to speak of the ‘First’ 
and ‘Second’ Triumvirates. 


Mommsen, Ram Staatsr. iW. 504 f. a ff., 702 A. (Droit publ. 
rom. iv. 301 fT., 336 1E, 4206 M.); T. Rice Holmes, zirchitect of the 
Roman Empire \ (1928), 72 ff., 231 ff ; Syme, Rom. Rev., see index; 
F. de Visscher, Nout'elles études de drot roman public a igus 


(1949), 1 f. 


TRIVIA, Latin translation of Tprodins, title of Hecate 
(q.v.) as goddess of cross-roads. Since the identification 
of Hecate with Artemis and Selene was popular in 
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Hellenistic times and Diana (q.v.) was identifed with 
Artemis, the epithet 1s often used of Diana, as Lucretius 
1. 84; Catullus 34. 15; cf. Verg. Aen. 6. 35 (Hecate and 
Diana). Hi. J. R. 


TROAS, the mountuinous north-west corner of Asia 
Minor forming a geographical unit dominated by the 
Ida massif and washed on three sides by the sea. Its name 
derives from the belief that all this area was once under 
Trojan rule. ‘The interior is maccessible, and the more 
important cities were situated on the coast. The histoncal 
significance of the Troad derives from its strategic 
position flanking the Hellespont (a factor which may 
already have weighed with the Achacans in their attack 
on Troy). From the sixth century Athens became m- 
creasingly interested in holding the straits, but after 
Acgospotami Persia nominally controlled the Troad. It 
became the battleficld in the struggle between east and 
west when Alexander routed the Persian first line of 
resistance at the Grameus. Later the Troad was ruled by 
Antigonus, who founded Antigoncia—afterwards Alex- 
andria Troas—and from him the country passed 
successively under the power of Lysimachus, the 
Seleucids, and Attalus I of Pergamum. The Attalids be- 
queathed it to Rome, and the Troad suffered severely in 
the wars of the Republic; but under the Empire it en- 
joyced a long period of tranquillity until the Arab incur- 
sions of the cighth century. ! 


W. Leal, Strabo on the Troad (1924); ] M. Cook, Greek Archaea- 
logy in Western Asia Minor (Arch. Rep. 1959-00), ag t? 
1 D. E. W. W. 


TROGODYTAE (Tpwyodurat) were a primitive people 
of ‘Ethiopia’, in particular northern Sudan. In MSS, of 
classical authors we frequently find a reading which, by 
inclusion of the letter Z, gives or implies the pame ‘I'1og- 
lodytac, ‘cave-enterers’, ‘cave-dwellers’, This latter 
name may be applied rightly to people with that name 
placed by classical writers on the noithern side of the 
Caucasus, where ‘Troglodytes’ lived in caves because of 
the cold; to a people a north-western Africa; to a people 
in the interior of northern Atrica; and possibly to peoples 
on the eastern coast of the Red Sea. But when the people 
concerned are located in Egypt and to the south of rt, the 
name Troglodytae must be taken as false, reflecting no 
doubt a common confusion, the true name, as various 
MSS. and papyri show, being Trogodytae with no refer- 
ence to caves. Trogodytica included the whole coasthne 
from Suez to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb; and the 
"lrogodvtes ranged southwards to the Abyssinian escarp- 
ment. There were and are no natural caves in the eastern 
deserts of Africa; and it is probable that the Trogodytes 
lived in huts of wickerwork as the Bega do now. Their 
lands on the Red Sea coast were explored by agents 
of Ptolemy IH and TH. They mostly went naked, ate the 
bones and hides as well as the flesh of their cattle, and 
drank a mixture of milk and blood. They squeaked hke 
bats, talked gibberish, and buried their dead by pelung 
them with stones. They kept women in common, and 
were governed by ‘tyrants’. 

Hdt. 4. 183; Diod. 3. 32-3 (irom Ayatharchides); Strabo 16. 
775-6. E IL W. 


TROGUS, Pomprius (PIF 142), the Augustan historian, 
a Vocontian from Gallia Narbonensis, whose grandfather 
was enfranchtsed by Pompey and whose father served 
under Caesar, wrote zoological, and perhaps botanical, 
works, used by the Elder Pliny, and a Universal History 
in forty-four books, entitled Historiae Philippicae. Begin- 
ning with the Ancient Orient and Greece (books 1-6), 
he treated Macedon (books 7-12) and the Hellenistic 
kingdoms to their fall before Rome (books 13-40). Books 
41-2 contained Parthian history to 20 n.C., books 43-4 the 
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kingly period of Rome, and Gallic and Spanish history 
to Augustus’ Spanish victory. His main source, which 
is independent of the patriotic Roman tradition, was 
probably Vimagenes of Alexandria. The narrative was 
elaborate, in the Hellenistic fashion, with dramatic 
presentation and a moralizing tendency ; speeches were as 
a rule reported indirectly (Just. 38. 3. 11; but note 
Mithridates’ speech, 38. 4). This character is reflected in 
the epitome of Justinus (q.v.) by which, in addition to the 
prologi (tables of contents), the work 1s preserved. 


L. E Hallberg, De Trogo Pompeio (1869); F. Seck, De Pomp. 
Trop. sermone (1881); E. Schneider, De Pomp Trog. hast. Philipp. 
consilio et arte (1913), A. Momighano, Athenaeum 1934, 56 fi.; 
O. Seel, Pompei Trogi Fragmenta (1950). A. H. MeD. 


TROILUS (Tpwidos), son of Priam (q.v.), mentioned 
Iliad 24. 257 as dead. Later accounts, as the Cypria 
(Proclus), specify that he was slain by Achilles (q.v.; cf. 
Verg. Aen. 1. 474 and Servius thereon; more in Mayer in 
Roscher, s.v.). “Troilus and Cressida’ (i.e. Chryseis) 1s 
a purely medieval fiction, having no connexion with 
antiquity, 

Achilles’ ambush of Troilus (accompanied by Polyxena) 
at the fountain, the pursuit, the slaughter of the boy on 
the altar of Apollo, and the battle over the mutilated 
body, are among the most popular themes in archaic 
art from the early smth century und found occasionally 
later (Brommer, Vasenlisten?, 264 tl.). U.J. R.; C. M. R. 


TROPHIES (tpónraua, trophaea, from tpo7y). The act of 
dedicating on the field of battle a suit of enemy armour set 
up on a stake is a specifically Greek practice. Originally 
intended as a miraculous image of the theos trapaios 
who had brought about the dcteat of the enemy, atrophy 
marked the spot where the enemy had been routed. 
Trophies were also dedicated in the sanctuary of the deity 
to whom victory was ascribed. They appear in art at the 
end of the sixth century B.C. and were certainly in use 
durmg the Persian Wars. 

"The trophies of the fourth century became permanent 
monuments. The Battle of Leuctra (371 R.C.) was com- 
memorated by a tower surmounted by a trophy ot arms, 
and from this period onwards the name was upphed to 
various kinds of towers and binldings conmmemorating 
nuhtary and naval victories, Trophies became a common 
motuf of art; sculptured trophies accompanied by statues 
of captives and victors decorated the buildings of 
Hellenistic kings and took an important place m Roman 
triumphal art trom the first century n.c. ‘The word trophy 
is also applied, though not with strict accuracy, to the 
masses of arms on sculptured monuments which appear 
first at Pergamum and later on a number of Roman 
commemorative monuments. ‘The best-known Roman 
trophy monuments are those of Augustus at La ‘Turbie 
and of Trajan at Adamkliss: (q.v.)- 

G. C, Picard, Les Trophees romain (1957). D.E S. 


TROPHONIUS (Tpoparias), apparently ‘the Feeder’, 
a Bocotian oracular god (description ot his shrine at 
Lebadea, P. Philippson, Symb. Osl., fasc. suppl. ix. 11 fF). 
Of him and Ins brother Agamedes practically the same 
story is told as that of the architect of Rhampsınıtus 
(q.v.; Paus. 9. 37. 4 fh). His oracle was held in great 
reverence. Pausanias (who had himself made an inquiry 
there) describes the elaborate preliminary ritual, after 
which the inquirer was supposed to be snatched away 
underground and given direct revelations (ibid. 39. 5 fF); 
for its legend sce ibid. 40. 1f. As Nilsson suggests 
(GGR n. 450), the ceremonies may have been modified 
to suit later developments. H. J. R.; H. W. P. 


TROY (modern Hissarhk). In north-western Asia Minor, 
some 4 miles from the Aegean Sea and shghtly nearer the 
Hellespont on the north, are the ruins of the ancient 
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sitio nate pene by the Turks Hissarhk, which was 
4 as the site of Troy by H. Schliemann. Be- 
twecn 1870 und 1890 he excavated much of the mound 
which had grown to a height of 50 lect and more through 
P N accumulation of debris trom human habitation, 

fter his death renewed digging by W. Dörpfeld in 1893 
and 1894 and by the University of Cincinnati from 1932 
to 1938 contributed much to supplement what had 
previously been learned. T'he earth cover was not a 
single uniform deposit; it was composed of forty-six 
recognizable strata which could be grouped in ten major 
layers, each obviously representing a petiod of occupa- 
tion. 

Layers I to V, counting from the bottom, belong to the 
Farly Bronze Age; Layer V1 to the Middle and much of 
the Late Bronze Ave; Layers Vlla and VIIb to the re- 
mainder of the Late Bronze Age. 

From the outset Troy 1, seat of a ruler, was a fortified 
stronghold which lasted through ten phases. Three 
successive stone walis supported battlements of crude 
brick; an entrance gate was flanked by projecting towers. 
Within were free-standing rectangular houses built of 
crude brick set on a stone socle, one house comprised a 
portico and doorway and a long room contaming a hearth, 
an early example of the ‘megaron’ type. Copper was 
known; stone and bone were used tor tools and weapous. 
A stele of Ihmestone bearing a human tace carved m 
rchef displays progress in art beyond the primitive. 
Abundant pottery was made without use ot the wheel, 
Close connexons with Lesbos and Lemnos and some 
with the Aegean existed. 

Troy IT, showing a marked advance in grandeur, sur- 
vived through seven phases. ‘Three successive tortifica- 
tion walls were erected, euch surpassing its predecessor: 
Imposing gates and towers built of stone and crude brick 
evince engineering skill. Inside the citadel, tacing a 
court, stood a palatial hall or ‘megaron’ and many other 
similar buildings. Wealth and luxury are demonstrated by 
the gold jewellery and vessels of gold, copper, and bronze 
and the bronze and stone weapons recovered in the cele- 
brated ‘treasures’ found by Schliemann. The potter's 
wheel appears in Phase lb. Vessels of distinctive shapes 
were exported; and relations with the Acgean were man- 
tained. Troy LI ended in a devastating fire which laid 
the whole town in runs. 

Three towns of Jess importance, IIT, TV, and V, 
followed. Each, expanding over an enlarged area, had a 
dcfensive wall, though httle is lett of them. From ‘Troy I 
to V there was evidently a continuity of people and cul- 
ture with no unmistakable signs of new clements in the 
population. The Early Bronze Ace at Trov, extending 
over the greater part of the third Millennium, terminated 
shortly after 2000 B.C. 

Troy VI ushers in the Middle Bronze Age. People ofa 
new stock, who brought the horse, took over the citadel. 
They were great builders: remains of three successive 
fortification walls of increasing strength and magnificence 
survive. Che third with smoothly sloping outer face was 
constructed of large neatly squared blocks of hard himc- 
stone. There were at least four gateways, two protected 
by massive towers. Inside the citadel the ground rose in 
concentric terraces: the royal palace no doubt stood ut 
the summit, but no remains are lett, since the whole top 
of the hill was sliced away in Hellenistic times to make 
room for the temple of Athena. Spacious tree-standing 
houses occupied the lower terraces, many equipped with 
stone bases for interior wooden columns. Outside the 
acropolis to the south was a cremation cemetery contan- 
ing remnants of some 200 cincrary urns. In its eighth 
phase, about 1300 R.C., ‘Troy VI was utterly demolished 
by a violent carthquake—far beyond the destructive 
power of man in the Bronze Age. 
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Survivors maintaining the same culture patched the 
defensive walls and built modest new houses inside the 
fortress. This was Troy Vlla which lasted a generation 
or two only to be razed again probably about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. "his time it was a great fire 
which reduced the town to ruins. Remnants of human 
bones found in houses and streets suggest that violence 
accompanied the disaster. 

Some of the inhabitants escaped, and once more the 
town was rebuilt and reoccupied for a time ın a phase 
called Troy VIIb 1. Ina still later stage, ‘roy VIIb 2, a 
primitive people, evidently coming from Thrace, seized 
and held dominion over the region to the end of the 
twelfth century. l'henceforth the site seems to have been 
virtually deserted for four centuries until carly Greek 
colonists settled on the old ground. ‘I'he ensuing period, 
‘Troy VIII, maintained itself in a small way and was ul- 
timately succeeded by Troy 1X which endured through 
the Hellenistic and Roman eras. 

The situation of Hissarlik fits reasonably well with the 
account of Troy in Ilomer, Greek tradition, and folk 
memory. Searching exploration has discovered no rival 
capitul site in north-west Troad. The destruction of 
Troy VIla in the mid thirteenth century coincides with 
the flourishing period of the great royal palaces in My- 
cenaean Grecce. Leadership, manpower, and wealth were 
there abundantly sutlicient to organize a coalition. It there 
ever was a Troy of Pram with some basis of reality it 
must have stood in this place and at this time. Archaco- 
logical and linguistic discoveries during the past twenty 
years have convinced many scholars that there is a resi- 
due of historical truth in many Greek traditions and 
legends, and Schhemann's identification of Troy has 
surcly been confirmed. 

H Schhemann, Troy and ity Remains (1875), Hios (R80), Troa 
(884), Bericht... r590 (1891), W Dorpleld, Troja und Mion (1002), 
W Laf, Troy (t912), Biegen, Boulter, Caskey, Rawson, Sperling, 


Troy iav (1950 58); D L. Page, History and the Homeric Irad 
Uoso); C. W. Blegen, Troy and the Tiorins (1903). C B. 


TRYPHIODORUS, correctly TRIPHIODORUS (ard 
or 4th c. A.D.), epic poet, native of Egypt. He wrote 
Marathoniaca, The Story of Llippodamea (cf. PIRITHOUS), 
an ‘Odvooeia Actroypippatos (ef. NESTOR 2), a para- 
phrase of Ilomer’s similes, and The Capture of Troy. 
Only the last, m 691 verses, survives, showing a style 
midwav between that described under NONNUs and the 
more Homeric manner adopted by Quintus Smyrnaeus,. 
Trxt. Weinberger, 1806 (Teubner, with Colluthus). With trans- 
lation and brict notes: A. W. Mair, 1928 (Loch, with Oppian and 

Colhuthus). 
GLNEHAL.. L. Ferran, Sulla Presa di Iho di Trifiodoro (1962). 
N1. L. 


TRYPHON (1, PW 7) was the name adopted by a slave 
called Salvius, who led a slave revolt in central Sicily in 
104 B.C. Collecting a large army and gaming the help 
of another slave leader, Athemion, he took a fortress and 
defeated a Roman army. He died in 102 and Athemon 
succeeded to his power. E. D. 


TRYPHON (2, PW 25), son of Ammonius, an important 
Greck grammarian at Rome under Augustus. liis works, 
which were used by his contemporary Didymus, by 
Apollonius Dyscolus, and very freely by Herodian, m- 
cluded musical, botanical, zoological, and important 
dialect glossaries; as Atticist and anulogist (see GLOSSA 
(Greek) and CRATES (3) OF MALLOS) he wrote /Tepi 
"Ednuispod, Hepi spboypadias, on disputed breathings, 
and on etymological pathology, which ‘science’ (including, 
for him, dialectal variation) he founded. His works are 
Jost. Our Tryphon ITepi naĝa is a late abridgement. 

A. von Velsen, Tryphons grammatc Alexandrin Trama, ( 1B59). 
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TUBERO (1), Lucius AgExrius (PW 150), friend of M. 
Cicero and Jegatus to Q. Cicero in Asia, engaged in 
writing history; but of publication we have no proof. It 
possibly descended as material to his son, Q. Aeclius 
Tubero (q.v. 2), who shared his father’s interest both in 
history and ın the Pompceian cause, J. W. D. 


TUBERO (2), Quintus Arius (PW 156), jurist and 
annalist, who fought on Pompey’s side but became re- 
conciled with Caesar, left politics after an unsuccess- 
ful prosecution of the Republican Q. Ligarius in 46 B.C., 
and wrote on jurisprudence and history (Pompon. Dag. 1. 
2. 2. 46). He was reputed to be an expert in public and 
private law; he pubhshed several legal works which, 
however, did not enjoy a great popularity because of his 
sermo antiquus. In at least fourteen books, he treated 
Roman history from the origins to his own times; these 
fragments, however, may be from a monograph addressed 
to Oppius (Gell. 6. g. 11). Livy cites him with Macer (4. 
23. 1; 10. 9. 10). Pliny cites a Q. Tubero for astronomical 
data (ITN 18. 235). 


Peter, HRRel. 1. ceclwi and 308; Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 106; 
Ogilvie, Comm, Livy 1- 5, 16 fl. A. JI. McD 


TUDER, modern Todi with well-preserved pre-Roman 
and Roman walls, 62 miles due north of Rome in Um- 
bria. First mentioned c. 100 n.C., when already under 
Roman domination (Plut. Mar, 17. 4), it beeame a coloma 
c. 30 B.C. (Pliny, AN 3. 113). Tuder has bequeathed a 
large bronze statue mscribed m Umbrian pt Mars, the 
god it especially worshipped (Sil. 4. 222; 8. 462). £ T.59. 


JUDITANUS (1), Puntrus Sempronivs (PW 96) (cos. 
204 1.C,), nulitary tribune at Cannae (216), curule acdile 
In 214, praetor in 213, commanding at Armunum until 
211, became censor in 200, A Icading diplomat, he closed 
the First Macedonian War by the Peace of Phoenice 
(205). Consul in 204, he won a success over Hannibal 
near Croton, dedicating a temple to Fortuna Promiyenia 
(194). This Greek experience placed him on the embassy 
to Greece, Syria, and Egypt m 200, which opened the 
new Roman policy in the East, with the Second Mace- 
donian War, 


F. W. Wilbank, Philip V of Macedon (1940), 102 f¥., 105, 411 
A ll McD. 


TUDITANUS (2), Gavs Stmrronivs (PIV 92), consul 
in 129 B.C. when he triumphed over the lapydes, wrote 
Libri magistratuum in at least thirteen books, treating 
wtercalauion, the mams and minus imperium, the ongin 
of the tribunate, and the nundinae. Fragments about the 
Aborigines, the hooks of Numa, the death of Regulus, 
and (probably) Flamininus’ triumph, indicate an histori- 
cal work. 


Peter, HR Rel. v. cci; 143. Cf. C. Cichonus, Wien Stud 1902, 
538 fi. A.H. McD. 


TULLIA (1), the younger daughter of Servius (q.v. 1) 
Tullius, was said to have impelled her brother-in-law, 
the future Tarquinius Superbus, to murder her husband, 
Aruns Tarquinius, and subsequently her father, m order 
that she might marry him and become his queen. ‘Pulha 
then drove her chariot over her dead father’s body, in a 
street thereafter named Vicus Sceleratus. ‘The story, for 
which a Greek origin has been claimed, merely because 
jt was cast by Roman authors into the mould and tech- 
nique of Greck tragedy, 1s probably best explained as an 
aetiological myth invented to explain the street name and 
the gesture of a statuc, which was popularly believed to 
represent Servius ‘Tullius. 


Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 185 ff.; A. Alfoldi, Early Rome and the 
Latins (1964), 152 1. P. T. 
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TULLIA (2, PW ‘Tullius’ 60), Cicero’s daughter, born 
c. 79 B.C. ; first (by 63) married to a C. Piso (quaestor 58), 
who died in 57; then (56) to a Furius Crassipes (quaestor 
51), who divorced her c. 51; finally, to Dolabella (q.v. 3) 
(50, in Cicero’s absence). This marriage—never a success 
—ended late m 46. In Feb. 45 ‘lullia died, shortly utter 
bearing a son who did not long survive her. | fer death was 
a heavy blow to Cicero, who (though he loved her) had 
taken little account of her happiness during her life, but 
now proposed to build a shrine to her, He had to abandon 
the project and turned to plulosophy for consolation, 

E. B. 


TULLIANUM, the underground execution-cell of the 
prison at Rome, flanking the comitium, and connected 
with Servius 'Tulhus (Varro, Ling. 5. 151; Festus 356). 
The derivation from *ftul/is, a spring, is more attractive, 
for the existing work 1s a well-chamber, once circular, 
built in coursed peperino (Tenney Frank, Buildings of 
the Roman Republic (1924), 39 ÍT.) of the third century 
B.C. ‘The room above it has a travertine front repaired tn 
A.D. 22 or 45 (CIL vi. 31674; cf. TLS m, 442). ‘The 
frontal orientation, as of the comitium, is by the caramal 
points. A spring still rises in the present floor, higher 
than the orginal. Here were executed most State 
prisoners, including Jugurtha, the Catilinarian con- 
spirators, and Vercingetorix. 


Nash, Pict. Dict Rome i. 206 tE. I ALR. 


TULLUS HOSTILIUS, traditionally the third king of 
Rome (673 -642 #.¢.), 1s probably an historical figure, and 
the suggestion that he is a duplication of Romulus can be 
dismissed. His capture and destruction of Alba Longa, 
which ceased to be an independent city during the regal 
period, and his founding of the Curia Hostilia, may be 
accepted as facts. The Curta was tndisputably built by an 
eponymous king, because no Hostilius is mentioned as 
consul in the early Fasti, nor does the gens Tlostilia seem 
to have come to the forefront ull the end of the second 
century B.C. But most of his wars were related, or 
imagined, merely to explam his name and as examples of 
his ferocitas; and hts story was almost lost im folklore tales 
such as the battle of the Champions (see MORATIL), and 
the pumshment of Mettius Futetius, 

Ogilvic, Comm, Livy 1-5, 105 A. P. T. 
TUMULTUS was the state of fear (timor) and confusion 
resulting from a war fought on the frontiers of Italy (or, 
originally, near the walls of Rome). Cicero (Phil. 8. 1. 4) 
attests that there were only two examples of tumultus, 
namely tumultus Italtcus (1.e. war in Italy and, later, civil 
war) ‘quod erat domesticus’ and tumultus Gallicus (as 
Gaul was the only province that had a common frontier 
with Italy), ‘quod erat ltahae finitimus’. The term 
probably came into use after the Gallic capture of Rome 
(387 b.c.). When the tumultus was announced, business 
and the administration of justice stopped (2usfitium), 
army leave was cancelled, and all the citizens, wearing 
the military dress called sagum, were levied, even if pre- 
viously exempted from service, to form a supplementary 
corps named tumultuarii milites, 


F. Potter, Dar -Sag , s.v.; Kromayer-Veith, Heerwesen u. Ea 
Jührung (1928), 285, 305. P. T. 


TUNIS (or TUNES), a Libyan town on the site of 
modern Tunis. It ıs frequently mentioned in connexion 
with fighting tn the vicinity of Carthage in the cam- 
paigns of Agathocles, Regulus, and Scipio Africanus. 
Although overshadowed by Carthage, situated only a few 
miles away, it remained a separate community to the end 
of the Roman period. B. H. W. 
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TURBO, Quintus Macius (PW 107), bears on in- 
scriptions also the succeeding names Gallonicus (?) 
Fronio Pubherus Severus Julius (7) Priscus, though the full 
series does not occur im any one msc ption. He was born 
in Dalmatia and possibly began his career as a centurion 
(CIL i. 14349. 2). In A.D. 114, he was prefect of the Acet 
at Misenum (GIL xvi. bo). Trajan tyv.) sent him 
probably n 110 or 117, to quiet Jewish disturbances in 
Egypt and Cyrene (Euseb. Hist. Ecel. 4. 2. 4). Lladiian 
(q.v.), whose confidence he enjoyed (S.A. Hadr., 4. 2) 
sent him in 117, probably to succeed the consular isis 
(q-v.) Quictus, as a procuratorial governor to quict one or 
both the Mauretamias (adr. 5. 8). In ns, Hadian put 
him in charge of Pannonia and Dacia with a tank which 
the SALA. equates with the prefecture of Iyzypt (Hadr. 
6. 7, 7. 3), and, probably m 119, made hin praefectus 
praetorio with Septicius Clarus in succession to Attuanus 
(q.v.) (Hadr. 9. 3-5). Though as pretect ‘Turbo was loval 
and vigorous (Dio 69. 18), Hadrian m his later years De- 
came suspicious of him (as of others, Hadr. 15. 7) and 
dismissed him from office, probably not as carly as he did 
Clarus (c. 122) but perhaps betore the date (146) at which 
Dio gives a retrospective estimate of Turbo, although 
S.H.A. Ael. 6. 4-5 may reter to ‘Turbo as the prefect 
whom Lladrian discharged (atter 136) tor publicizing his 
regret over the adoption of the ailing Aelius. Whether 
‘Turbo survived Hadrian is not known. 

SILA Hud» ; tor his ongm and early career, Din bk. 69 18; 
AF 1955, 230,n0 225, R21) Lacey, The hquestrian Offictals of ‘Trajan 
and Hadrian ete. (Diss. Princeton, 1917), 17, no. 49, A Stem, re 
Retchsbeaniten von Dazien (1944), 14 tl and Die Prafekten von Ap vpten 
(150). 59 ff ; R. Syme. JRS 1902, 87 f., who asapns the inseription 
from Cares wea (alnn. Epigr 1946, 198, no 113) to another Turbo, 


active under Antoninus, Ll. G. Plaun, Les Carrières procutatoriennes 
etc (1909), 1. 199 tt. M H. 


TURIA, wife of Q. Lucretius Vespillo (cos. 19 n.c), 
concealed her husband during the proserptions of 43-42 
until hts pardon was obtained. She has been identified 
with the subject of the so-called Laudutro Turiae (ILS 
8393). 

W. Warde Fowler, CR t905, 261 @., F Weiss, PW xi. 995 ff; 
M. Dutry, Une Floge junèhre d'une matrone romaine (1950) (text, 


trans , and comm), A. E Gordon, 17 Ind 1950, 223 ff, F della 
Corte, Giornale italano dt filologia 1950, 146 IF. G. W. R. 


TURNUS (1), ltalian hero, son of Daunus and the 
nymph Venilia, and brother of the nymph Juturna; king 
of the Rutulians, whose capital was Ardea. He was the 
accepted suitor of Lavinia, daughter of Latinus (q.v.), 
but Latinus subsequently betrothed her to Acneas 
against the will of his wife Amata, ‘The Latins, roused by 
Juno, join with the Rutultans to make war on the Trojans. 
Turnus fights bravely, leads the attack on the ‘Trojan 
camp and detends Lavintum. Ile slays Pallas, son of 
Evander, and 1s twice saved by Juno from Aencas, who 
finally pursucs and kills him (den. 7-12). C. B. 


TURNUS (2), satirist under Domitian, brother of the 
tragic poet Scaeva Memor (q.v.), and credited with 
“ngentia pectora’ by Martial (7. 97. 7; 11. 10; Probus 
(Vallae) ad Iuven. 1. 20; Rut. Namat. 1. 603-4; Lydus, 
Mag. 1. 41). 


TURPILIUS, Sextus (died old, 103 n.c.), Latin com- 
poser of comoediae palhatae, livelier and more popular 
than Terence’s. Of thirteen surviving titles six come from 
Menander. 


Fragments: O. Ribbeck, CRF? Rs (Jrd. ed. Teubner, orh 


TURRANIUS GRACILIS (of uncertain date), an 
authority on Spain, used by the elder Pliny (HIN, books 3, 
g, and 18, index auctorum). 


TURRINUS 


TURRINUS, CLonius, name of two rhetoricians, 
father and son, discussed by the Elder Sencca (Controv. 
10, pr. 14-16). The semor lost force in speaking by too 
strict adherence to Apollodorean rules: he held a dis- 
tinguished position in Spain. The son, in whom Seneca 
saw high proinise, was treated as one of his own sons. 

J. W. D. 


TUSCULUM, a city near Frascati 15 miles south-east 
of Rome. Its extensive remains occupy a strong, bracing 
site 2,198 feet above sea-level. Myths shroud its origin, 
but ‘fusculum was certainly powerful im early Latium. 
Its dictator Octavius Mamiltus allegedly supported his 
son-in-law Tarquinius Superbus (508 b.c.); but tradi- 
tions associating Tusculum with Etruscans may be mere 
actiological fictions to explain its name. More credibly, 
Tusculum reputedly led the Latins at Lake Regillus 
(q.v.) e. 496, when Mamilhus himself fell. ‘hereafter, 
however, being exposed to Acquian attacks via Algidus, 
it became Rome's ally and staunchly resisted Aequi, 
Volsci, and Gauls. Tusculum, the first Latin city to ob- 
tun Roman citizenship (381), supplied Rome with several 
illustrious families (Mamiln, Fulvii, Fonten, Juventu, 
Porcin). Some Tusculuns joined the latin revolt in 340 
B.C. but usually Tusculum remained loyal (e.g. against 
Hannibal). A municipium under late Republic and early 
Empire, Tusculum was a fashionable resort where 
wealthy Romans sojourned: Lucullus, Maecenas, and 
especially Cicero, who composed several philosophical 
treatises in his Tusculan villa (at Poggio Tulliano?). Sub- 
sequently Tusculum is seldom mentioned, but was sull 
an important stronghold when destroyed in medieval 
times. Cuto the Censor was born here. 

Strabo 5 239, Lavv 1. 49,2 15f,3 715 4.37f.; 6. 21,858.78; 


20. 9, Dion. Tal. bk 10 psum. G MeCracken, A Short History 
of Ancient Tusculum (U.S.A. 1939). E. T.S 


TOTICANUS, friend of Ovid from youth, whose name 
could not appear in elegiac verse without the playful 
scansions of Pont. 4. 12. 10-11: cf. 4. 14. Ile retold 
Hormeric themes in Latin. 


TWELVE TABLES, the earlicst Roman code of laws, 
and the starting-point m the development of Roman law. 
The circumstances under which it was drawn up are not 
clear, and the authenticity of the XII Tables has there- 
fore been called in question by some scholars. But ıt may 
be regarded as certam that the X TI Tables were actually 
drawn up by a special commission of decemviri legibus 
seribundis in 451-450 B.C. (see DLCRMVIRI). Enacted by the 
Comitia Centuriata as a statute (lex duodecim tabularum 
appears often in the sources), the XH Tables were pub- 
lished in the Forum on tablets of bronze (or wood). ‘The 
original ‘lables perished when Rome was burnt by the 
Gauls. The object of the code was to collect the most 1m- 
portant rules of the existing customary law, the knowledge 
of which had been till then confined to the patrician 
pontifices, and to reduce patrician privilege. It 1s unlikely, 
however, that the decemviri departed much from the cus- 
tomary law, though certainty is impossible, m default of 
authentic sources about the law in pre-decemviral times 
and for lack of a complete text of the Code, which 1s 
known only through quotations and references in legal 
and lay literature. The surviving text (a collection of very 
brief and abrupt imperatives) is mostly in a later and 
modernized Latin, but it contains a few passages 1n 
archaic language, whose meaning is not always clear. 
Some few similarities to Greek mstitutions may possibly 
be attributable to the embassy to Athens which, accord- 
ing to tradition, preceded the decemviral work. The XII 
Tables contained rules from all spheres of law: private 
and criminal, sacral and public, but procedure seems to 
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have been dealt with in more detail than substantive law. 
The statement of Livy (3. 34. 6) that they were ‘fons 
omnis publici priuatique iuris’ 1s an exaggeration. We 
cannot tell what proportion the surviving fragments bear 
to the whole, but their scale suggests that only the more 
salient rules were expressed. The X1 Tables were never 
abolished (even in Cicero’s youth schoolboys learnt them 
by heart); but the later development of Roman law made 
much of them obsolete. Some fundamental rules never- 
theless remained operative until Justinian. See also LAW 
AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, I. 

Reconstructions of the decemviral code have been 
attempted since the sixteenth century; the one now 
generally accepted (for convenience) is that of R. Schoell, 
Legis duodecim tabularum reliquiae (1866). Modern 
editions are to be found ın the collections of Fontes turts 
Romani by Bruns-Mommsen-Gradenwitz, and Ricco- 
bono (second edition 1, 1941). 


Hi. F. Jolowicz, Hist. Intro. to the Study of Roman Law (1952), 
and other works on History and Sources cited s v. JAW AND PRO- 
CLDURL, KOMAN, 1. F. Wieacker, Entretiens Hardt xm (1966), 293 1. 

A i 


TYCHE, formed from the verb ruyydvew, and reflect- 
ing its varicd use, can mean either ‘success’ or ‘fortune’, 
‘happenstance’: what a person ‘attains’ on his own, or 
whatever ‘befalls’ him of good or bad. The two ideas are 
not necessarily distinct: to ‘Saviour ‘l'yche, child of 
Zeus the Deliverer’, Pindar ascribes not only good for- 
tune divinely bestowed, as in the liberation! of Himera, 
but also success won by skill, mm matters such as naviga- 
tion, warfare, and government (O/, 12. 1-4); Aleman 
calls Tyche ‘sister of Order and Persuasion, and daughter 
of Forethought (Plutarch, De fort. Rom. 4. 318 a). Most 
often, however, tyche is merely ‘luck’, divotced from 
human effort, and like the Enghsh word it may, be either 
neutral or favourable: ‘tyche and moira give everything 
to mun’, says Archilocus (Stob. 1. 6. 4), meaning one’s 
‘luck? and one’s ‘lot’; Eudore and Tyche, ‘Bounty’ and 
‘Luck’, are named together as Oceanids (Hes. Theog. 
360; Tyche appears be: le “Flockgrazing’, a special form 
of Bounty, at Hom. diymn to Demeter 420). 

Tyche works obscurely, hfung up one man and pushing 
down another (Soph. Ant. 1158 f.), and is finally heard as 
‘chance’, a principle ruling all of human hfe (Demetrius 
of Phaleron apud Polybium 29. 21; cf. Plato, Leg. 709 b); 
such fyche is ‘a blind and wretched thing’ (Menander 
apud Stobaeum 1. 7. 3), and—wearmy the aspect of the 
old gods whom it supersedcs—even jealous (Polyb. 39. 
8. 2) or punitive (id. 23. 10. 2). In stricter usage of the 
fourth century pure chance was automaton, distinguished 
from tyche, good or bad ‘fortune’ (Arist. Ph. 2, 4-6). 
Conceived absolutely, tyche excludes belicf in the gods 
(fr. trag. adesp. 169; cf. Eur. Cycl. 606 f.). No use praying 
for riches or distinction, because all that man gets is 
tyche (Theognis 129 f.). In pious language, to be sure, 
the gods are ‘masters’ of tyche (Eur. FI 890 f); we hear 
that tyche depends on ‘the goodwill of the gods’ (Demo- 
sthenes 2. 22), or that ‘god has awarded to cach’ his own 
tyche (id. 18. 208). Tyche herself 1s invoked in a lyric 
hymn of carly Hellenistic times (Stobacus 1. 6. 13), and 
praised as ‘noblest of the gods’, all-powerful, wise, and 
gracious. Menander secs in Tyche ‘a divine breath or 
understanding that guides and preserves all things’ 
(Stobaeus 1. 6. 1). But the plain meaning of the word 
defies such moral glozing. 

Feeling for tyche is strongest in risky situations: in 
athletic contests (Pind. /sth. 8. 66), in the drawing of lots 
(Eur. fr. 989), ın love (on vases Tyche is named among 
the attendants of Aphrodite), and above all in seafaring 
(Aesch. Ag. 664), whence Tyche’s commonest attribute 
in art, the rudder (cf. Pindar apud Plutarch, loc. cut.). 
But a man may sce his whole life governed by tyche: 


TYCHE 


Ocdipus calls himself ‘the child of Tyche’, for mere luck, 
not royal parentage, has made him eminent (Soph. OT. 
1080-5). Tyche was used to form personal names of good 
omen, like Eutyches; such names, always current 
(Tychius at J. 7. 220), are immensely common from the 
first century R.C, onwards. In popular belief each person 
has a separate tyche, which is born with him, and appears 
in all the particulars of his life (Demosthenes 18. 252-66, 
weighing his own tyche against Aeschines’; Philemon 
apud Stobaeum 1. 6. 11). So tyche is much hke damon, 
and sometimes both are invoked together as personal 
deities (Soph. Jchn. 73; Eur. JA. 1136; cf. Plato, Leg. 
877 a). In a household cult of the third century n.c. 
offerings are prescribed for the aguthos daimon of a 
married couple, und for the agathe tyche of the man’s 
parents. ‘The tyche of a Hellenistic king or Roman 
Emperor was a power to be adjured and even worshipped 
—often, no doubt, out of flattery more than faith; but it 
is clear that the fortuna of magnates hke Sulla and Caesar 
could he the object of popular superstition. 

Cities too were subject to tyche. Melos relies on ‘the 
saving luck conferred by heaven’ (Thuc. 5. 112); from 
the early fourth century onward the formula ‘with good 
luck’ was usually prefaced to records of Athenian 
decrees, and above a decree from Tegea Tyche is repre- 
sented with her rudder, adorning a trophy. ‘Phe Thebans, 
in the years of their supremacy, founded a cult of Tyche, 
the earhest known; the statue showed her holding, like 
Enene, the child Plutus, and was thus an allegorical 
creation, no less than all later types of the goddess. In the 
same century Agathe Tyche received sacrifice at Athens, 
on one occasion together with Firenc; her statue, by 
Praxiteles, stood near the Prytauneion. A city, like a man, 
might have ats special fyche (the oracle at Dodona 
affirmed that the tyche of Athens was ‘good’, while the 
tyche of tnankind, in the same period, was ‘hard and 
terrible’, Demosthenes 18. 253), and tn the third century 
this idea too issued in cult, first evident at Antioch and 
Alexandria: at the outset it seems that only the tyche of 
a great city, as of a great man, was honoured, but during 
imperial times many towns large and stall, especially in 
Asia Minor and the East, worshipped their own Luck, 
that is Tyche designated by the place-name in the 
penitive, 

G Herzoz-HMauser, PH sy Tycehe, II Derter, Gh 


R und Ver- 
hangnis. Über die altgrucchi che Uychi, Alan 1903, 1 fì. 


N.R. 


TYDEUS (Todevs), in mythology, father, by Deipvle 
daughter of Adrastus (q.v.), of Diomedes (q.v. 2), and son 
of Ocneus (q.v.) (Apollod. 1. 75). He was a small but 
powerful and valiant man (Zad 5. 801). Being sent on 
an embassy to Thebes by the Seven, he took part in 
sports there and defeated all the test; the Thebans laid 
an ambush for him, but he killed all but one of the fifty 
who composed st (4. 384 IE). Later poems, drawing more 
or less on the Cyclic Phebaid, and still later ones which 
use the Thebas of Antimachus, tell of his part in the 
attack on Thebes, hus furious battle-rage (as Aesch. 
Sept. 377 IT), and the manner of his death (see MELANIP- 
rus). A sixth-century vase shows Tydeus killing Ismene, 
as in the story told by Mimnermus (Brommer, Vasen- 
listen*, 345). H.J R. 


TYNDAREOS $ (Tovidpews or -os), in mythology, 
husband of I.eda and father, real or putative, of Helen, 
Clytemnestra, and the Dioscuri (qq.v.). Ile was king of 
Lacedaemon (Apollod. 2. 145, and often), brother of 
Leucippus (q.v. 1), and of Aphareus and Icarius (Apollod. 
1, 87); for his varying genealogy, see Roscher’s Lexikon v. 
1406 f. He has not much legend of hts own; Hestod (fr. 
93 Rzach) says that when sacrificing to the gods he for- 
got Aphrodite, who therefore made his daughters light 
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and unfaithful. He is also associated with Heracles (q h.s 
the hero had a serious quarrel with Thippocoon and! (iv 
sons, wherefore he invaded Lacedacmon, their kingdom 
overcame and killed them m a desperate battle in which 
he lost his brother Iphicles (qv), and pave Laceduemon 
to ‘l'yndarcos (Aleman, fr. 1. 5 Diehl; Apollod. 2. 143 ft.). 


HJIR 
TYNNICHUS, poct of Chalcis, whose reputation rested 


on a single pocm, a pacan to Apollo, of which nothing 

survives, but which was admired by Aeschylus (Porph. 

Abst. 2. 18) and mentioned with high praise by Plato. 
Page, Poct. Mel. Gr. 707. 


TYPHON, TYPHOEUS (Tudan, Tudmeds), a monster, 
often confused with the Giants (q.4.), as Horace, Carm. 
3. 4. 53, but orginally and properly distinct trom them. 
He was born by Earth to Tartarus after the defeat of the 
Titans (Hes. Theog. 820 41.). lle had a hundred heads of 
dragon-shape, which uttered the sounds of all manner of 
beasts, alsomighty handsand feet (presumably a hundred, 
o1 a hundred pans, of each, though Hesiod does not say 
so) and would have done enonnous hatm if Zeus had not 
at once attacked him with his thunderbolts, overthrown 
him, and cast him into Tartarus, setting Aetna on fire by 
the way (in Ilomer, J4. 2. 783, he hes m the land of the 
Arim; cf. Verg. Aen. 9. 715-10, and commentators on 
both passages). His shape suggests oriental rather than 
Greek myth, and this 1s confirmed by his regular con- 
nexion with Cilicia. The story, therefore, in Apollod. 
1, 41-4 Nonnus, Dion. 1. 154 {f., may be eastern and 
ancient. Typhon strove with Zeus, stole his thunderbolts, 
and cut out his sinews with his own sword; but Hermes 
and Acgipan stole all back (or Cadmus, q.v., disguised asa 
shepherd, beguiled Typhon with his music), so Zeus was 
finally victorious, and buried Typhon under Aetna. 


HJR 


TYRANNIO (1) the Elder (carly 1st c. B.c.). 'Theophras- 
tus, son of Epictatides, of Amusus (where his teacher 
nicknamed hnn ‘Tyrannio), afterwards a pupil of Diony- 
sius Thrax, was brought by Lucullus as prisoner to Rome, 
where he was freed and enjoyed the patronage of Pom- 
pey, being the first Aristarchan to teach in the cty. He 
was a friend of Cicero, Cacsar, and Atticus, and nter- 
ested in the Latin language, which he regarded as de- 
rived from an Acolic Greck dialect, He was among those 
who examined the MSS, brought by Sulla from Athens, 
86 n c. His works, on metre (a comparatively rare topic), 
on llomerie and other crucim and exegesis, and on 
grammar (Which, under Atticist influence, he defined as 
Gewpitu pmpýorcws), have perished. 


C. Wendel, PIF 7A 1811 fF. P.B R.F,R B. 


TYRANNIO (2) the Younger, son of Artemidorus, a 
Phoenician, was brought as a prisoner to Rome and 
freed by Terentia, the widow of Cicero. He was a pupil of 
Tyranmo the Elder, and became an eminent giammarian 
at Rome, Strabo being among his pupils. lle wrote on 
accents and other grammatical topics, but his works have 
been confused with those of the elder ‘Tyrannio, the fate 
of which they have shared. 


C. Wendel, PIV 7 a. 1819 f. ru. RF. 


TYRANNY (rvpanvis, perhaps a Lydian word) was 
the illegal monarchy which was usurped by individuals 
in many oligarchic city-states of the seventh and the 
sixth centuries n.C., the ‘age of tyrants’, The carhiest 
occurrence of the word is in Archilochus (fr. 22 D.). 
It was not a special form of constitution or ir reign of 
terror; that bad sense was attached to it later, especially 
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by the democratic polis of the fifth century which glori- 
fied the tyrannicide, and by the political philosophers, 
e.g. Plato, to whom tyranny meant the worst constitu- 
tion possible. Tyranny hardly ever lasted more than 
two generations. The best known of the tyrants were 
Pheidon, Polycrates, Cypselus and Periander, Cleisthenes 
of Sicyon, Pisistratus (qq.v.). The last representatives 
of the early period of tyranny were the Sicilian tyrants 
Theron, Gelon, and Hieron, who rose to power mainly 
as military leaders. A second epoch of tyranny was intro- 
duced by Dionysius I (q.v.). Tyranny of the older type 
mostly arose from political and economic leadership 
of the lower classes, and often prepared the rise of 
democracy. ‘The outlines of the constitution did not 
change, but the tyrants used laws and institutions as 
instruments of their own policy. They tostered popular 
cults, and generally contributed greatly to the enrich- 
ment and civilization of their States; without being 
‘business men’ they actively participuted in the great 
economic changes of their time. Later tyrants, though 
military dictators, inaugurated a new age of monarchy 
(u.v.). 

P. N. Ure, The Origin of Tyranny (10922); A Andrewer, The 
Greek Tyrants(1956), H. Berve, Die L’yrannis berlen Ciee MERLOT. 


TYRE (Tvpos, Tyrus), IIeLLENIstTIC AND ROMAN, an 
important city on the Phoenician coast, some 20 miles 
south of Sidon. In 332 B.C. 1t oflered an obstinate resis- 
tance to Alexander and was captured only after a famous 
siege. ‘hough destroyed, it made a rapid recovery and 
became a Ptolemaic possession, at first under a native 
dynasty till 274, then as a republic, ruled by Su/fetes. 
Conquered by the Seleucids in 200 B.c., it became free in 
126. lt early struck a foedus with Rome. It was made a 
colony by Septimius Severus, who granted it the tus 
Ttalicum, and also made it the capital of Syria Phoenice. 
It revolted under Elagabalus. It was a great commercial 
city, maintaming a statio at Puteol and at Rome during 
the Principate, and was the seat of a famous purple- 
dyeing industry. Jt ruled a large territory, stretching to 
the upper waters of the Jordan. A H M.J.,H 5. 


TYRRHENUS (Tvpprrós), eponym of the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans, q.v.), Dion. Hal. Ant, Rom. 1. 27. 1, where he 
is son of King Atys and comes from Maeonia (Lydia); 
in schol. Pl. Ti. 25 b, he ıs Atys’ grandson; son of 
Heracles, Dion. Hal. 1. 28.1, or of ‘Velephus (q.v. 1), 1bid.; 
apparently god of the Tyrrhenian Sea (Valerius llaccus 
4. 715). He invented trumpets (lyg. Fab. 274. 20). 

H. J. R. 


TYRTAEUS, elegiac poet of the seventh century R.C., 
said by some to be an Athenian schoolmaster, who was 
sent to Sparta as the result of an oracle (Pl. Leg. 629a, 
Paus. 4. 15. 6). It seems more likely that he was really a 
Spartan, since he was a general (Ath. 14. 630 f, Diod. Sic. 
8. 36), and his fragments show him giving orders (frs. 1 
and 8), which would hardly be tolerated by Spartans in 
a foreigner. Ie led the Spartans in the second Messenian 
War and helped to take Messene (Suda s.v. Tupraios). 
His poems were collected at Alexandria in five books and 
contained: (1) war-songs, of which two specimens have 
been recognized in pieces of undoubted Spartan origin 
but not necessarily his (frs. 15-16 Bergk = Carm. Pop. 
18-19); (2) exhortations in elegiac verse; and (3) a pocm 
called [To\rela for the Lacedaemonians. Most of the 
existing fragments seem to belong to the second class. 
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Fr. 1 seems to be concerned with some definite occasion 
in war, since it gives orders for tactical arrangements and 
is concerned with a siege. Fr. 6—7 is a single poem which 
begins by praising the virtue of dying for one’s country 
and ends by urging the young men to valour. Fr. 8 begins 
with a general praise of courage at a time that seems to be 
after a defeat and ends with specific advice on conduct in 
battle. Fr. 9 ıs more elaborate; it ıs concerned with the 
nature of apery and of the dvnp dya8os, whom ‘l'yrtaeus 
finds in the brave fighter. There 1s no good reason to 
suspect the authenticity of these pieces, since the type 
of warfare which they describe belongs to the seventh 
century, and all show a similar use of language, even of 
repeated phrases. Other fragments may belong to the 
third class, notably fr. 2 on the origin of the Spartans, fr. 
3 on the alleged Delphian origi of their constitution, 
frs. 4 and 5 on the First Messenian War. 'l'yrtaeus was 
certainly connected with the political reforms of his time, 
though he was not necessarily a prophet of the so-called 
Lycurgan constitution. He writes in an epic language, 
with many echoes of Homer, and at times he is unskilful 
in his adaptation of a Homeric motive to new uses (fr, 
6-7, 21-6and JI. 22. 71-6, fr. 8. 29-34 and JI. 16. 215-17). 
His importance 1s more political than literary, though he 
scems to have influenced Solon. ‘I'he Spartans are said to 
have sung his songs on the march (Ath. 630 e). 


Text. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec 1 1 6-22 

CoMMBENIARY ‘I’. Hludson-Wilhams, Marly Greek Flegy (1926), 
106 16. | 

Criticism U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Textgeschichte der 
g Lyriker (1900), 97 ff., W Jaeger, “Lyttaios uber dip wahre dpety', 
Sitz. Preufi. Ak. 1932, C. M. Bowra, Karly Greek Klegists (1938), 
Jot. , CMB 


TZETZES, Jonannses (12th c. a.p.), a copious, careless, 
quarrelsome, Byzantine polymath. In his youth he wrote 
(A.D. 1143) a commentary on the Jad of which the 
greater part 1s still unpublished, followed by -I/legortes 
on Iliad and Odyssey (in 10,000 verses), and other verse 
works on Antehomerica, omerica, and Posthomerica. His 
other writings included scholia on Hesiod, Aristophanes, 
Lycophron, and others, and a poem on prosody. His chief 
work, BiBàos ‘Ioropiny, by its first editor named XtAcades, 
is a review (in 12,674 verses) of Greek hterature and 
learning, with quotations from over 400 authors, In 
regard to his poverty and slighted merits Tzetzes dis- 
plays an engaging lack of reticence. He was not always 
without taste or discretion; e.g., once, When reduced to 
selling the rest of his library he retained his Plutarch; nor 
is felicity of expression lacking in (for example) his ob- 
jurgation of Thucydides’ cross-word style (Acfoovorpogors 
Asyous). Generally, however, his manner ts dull, and he 
is extremely inaccurate (perhaps owing to his frequent 
separation from his books). His uncorroborated evidence 
is accordingly viewed with much suspicion, Nevertheless, 
he preserves much valuable information from ancient 
scholarship, and offers an engaging glimpse of the life of 
a Byzantine scholar in a period of intense interest in 
ancient Greek literature. 


KEpirions. Letters: Pressel, r&s5t; Clufrades: Kiessling, 1826; 
(schola) Cramer, Anecd Ox. 4 (1836); Allegories. had Boissonade 
(i851); Odyseev: H. Hunger, Byz. Zeitschr, 1955, (schol) 
Cramer, Anecd. Ox. 3 On Thad: VWermann, 1812 14, Bachmann (in 
schol Jitad) 1845-8; Homerica, Anteli., Postil. Jacobs, 1793; 
Bekker, 1816; (reprinted, Lehrs, 1868); On Theogony: Bekker (1842), 
Matranga, Anecd. Gr 2 (1850), Schol on W D. and Shield: Gsaisford, 
Poet Gr. Min 4. Schol. on Aristophanes: Koster and others (1960-4), 
Schol on Lycophron: Scheer (1908). Allegories in THs Xpovenis, etc 
Morellus, 1616; Studemund, Anecd. Gr. varia, 1886; Schol. on 
Oppran: Bussemaker (Didot), 1849; Tle Bivhopiis morta, etc.: 
Katbel, CGF 1. On Death of Emperor Manuel (1180). Matranga, 
Anecd. Gr. 2 (1850); C. Wendel, PW 7A. 1959 fE 

P. B. R. F.; R. B. 
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UBII, a German tribe on the east of the Rhine, between 
the Main and the Westerwald, which besought Caesar’s 
help against the Such: (q.v.) in 55 B.C. Under renewed 
Suebie pressure in 38 n.c. Agrippa brought them across 
the river at their own request, and settled them on land 
formerly belonging to the Eburones, in which Cologne 
was later to rise (see COLONIA AGRIPPINENSIs). 'The Ubu 
furnished recruits to the Roman army; they only joined 
Civils in A.D. 70 under duress and returned to their 
allegiance to Rome at the carliest possible moment. O. B. 


ULPIANUS (1), Domrrtus (PW 88), one of the last 
great Roman jurists, born of a family long established at 
Tyre. He was, with Paulus (q.v. 1), asseseor to Papimian 
q.v.) as praefectus praetorto, and at some time held the 
office a libellis. Ile is said to have been banished, lke 
Paul, by Elagabalus, but already sn A.D. 222 he is prue- 
Jectus annonace, and in the same yeur pracfectus praetorio. 
He had great influence as adviser of the young Emperor, 
but was killed (223) by the mutinous Practorians, osten- 
sibly fur his severity and some plans of reform unfavour- 
able to this privileged corps. Like Paul, Ulpian was 
pre-eminent as an encyclopedic compiler and synthesizer. 
(It is possible to see a rivalry between them: both cite 
other jurists freely, but never cite each other, and 
ther major literary works are parallel.) Ulpian was 
perhaps less original and acute than Paul, but he had 
greater clarity and ease of exposition. His aim seems to 
have been to sum up the Icarning of his predecessors so 
well that direct reference to previous authorities would 
be unnecessary, and his citations of earher literature are 
accordingly numerous and thurourh. Justinian’s com- 
pilers paid him the comphment of using him far more 
than any other writer: nearly a third of the Digesta (q.v.) 
is taken from his works (more than twice as much as from 
Paul, his nearest competitor). The omgmal extent of his 
writings was very great-—we know of nearly 280 boohs— 
and uw the more remarkable because his literary activity 
seems to have been almost entirely confined to the reign 
of Caracalla (212-17). His principal works: Ad edictum 
libri 81, a Jong commentary on the Practor’s Edict, with 
an annexe in two books on the Edict of the aediles 
curules: a comprehensive work Ad Sabinum in fifty-one 
books (perhaps unfinished, and certamly subsequently 
re-edited) with several supplementary monographs on 
various Leves or on special branches of the private law 
(sponsahia, faderconmussa),; general works for practitioners 
(disputationes, Responsa); short textbooks: Jnstitutiones, 
Regulae (seven books); monographs on various magistra- 
cies. The work known as Tituli ex corpore Ulpiani (or 
Epitome Ulpiani), which is preserved independently of 
the Digest, is probably a fourth-century epitome of a 
Liber singularis regularum, itself also attributed to Ulpian 
but more probably compiled by an unknown writer from 
edited texts of Gaius, Ulpian, and other jurists. ‘The 
Opiniones, known only from the Digest, are probably 
also spurious, 


See bibliography 8.v. JURISPRUDENCE. For date of his death, POxy 
axxi. 2665. F. Schulz, Sabsmus-Fragmente in Ulpians Sabinus- 
Kommentar (1906). On the Epitome and Liber singularis F Schulz, 
Die Epitome Ulpiani (1926) and Roman et ay Science (1946); W. W. 
Buckland, Law Quart. Rev. x1 (1924), 184 fl, Im (1937), 508 f; and 
hterature on trunsmission of texts 5.v. LAW AND BROCE) oe 4 


ULPIANUS (2) of Ascalon taught rhetoric at Emesa and 
Antioch in the reign of Constantine (A.D. 324-37) and 
wrote a number of declamations and rhetorical works. 


He is the reputed author of schoha to eighteen apeeches 
of Demosthenes; they are of httle indi pendant value. He 
was a teacher of Libamus and Prohaeresius. 


ULPIUS TRAIANUS, Marcvs, father of the Emperor 
Trajan (q.v.), was a native of Italica m Bactica, of which 
province he later became governor. He commanded 
Legio X Fretensis in the Jewish War e. A.D. 67-8, and 
became consul (the first of his family to reach this rank) 
soon afterwards. In 74-4 he was created a patrician 
Governor of Syna c. 73-6 (cf. cI 1933, no. 205), he 
won ornamenta triumphalia (ILS 8970), doubtless due 
to his wise handling of Parthian threats, and became 
proconsul of Asta c. 79-80. Ile died before 100 (ct Pliny 
Pan. 89); consecrated c. 112, he was honoured on his 
son's comnage as Divus Pater Traianus. 

R. Farthem, Optimus Pronceps 1 (1926), as ff, B. Stech, Krio 
Babecit x (1017), nu. 34, Strack, KRendypragungy i tog i {BM 


Cons, Rom Emp m (1936); R. Hanslhk, PH Suppl x roya fh, Syme 
Tacitus, 1. 30t and index. CULV. S, MOL 


UMERIANS., The word ‘Umbrian’ has been used by 
ancient and modern authors to denote a variety of ethnic, 
Iingustic, cultural, and geographical entities, Pliny (LIN 
3. 14. 112) refers to the Umbrians as the gens anttquisstma 
Italiae, and derives their Greek name of Ombrikor from 
their having survived the flood, Attempts to equate the 
Umbrians of the ancient sources with a range of archaco- 
logical terms extending from the Villanovans (q.v.) to the 
Germanic Ambrones have brought little save contusion 
ora clarity that is at best illusory. Evidence tor the Indo- 
European Italie dialect known as Umbrian is found in 
that part of central Italy where the urnfield and inhuma- 
tion rite overlapped; it 1s closely related to Oscan, from 
southern Italy (outside the urnfield area), and is written 
in a script derived via Etruscan trom the western Greek 
alphabet. The longest documents are the ritual texts 
known as the Tabulae Jguvinac (q.v.). 

Umbria, together with Ager Gallicus, formed the Sixth 
Regio of Italy (q.v.) under Augustus. As such, it included 
territory bounded by the Adriatic, the Crustumrum, and 
the Avsis on the east, and by Sabine territory and the 
Tiber to south and west. Important towns mcluded 
lguvium, Camerinum, Asistum, Tuder, Sentimum, Spo- 
lettum, Carsulae, Ameria, Interamna Nuhars, Narma, 
Ocriculum (qq.v.), and Hispellum, and m Ager Gallicus 
Pisuurum and Sena Gallica, 


G. Devoto, Tabulae Igurinae (Rome, 1977); id Oripini Indo- 
emopee (1902); M. Pallotuno, A Cong. mt saenze storiche n (1955), 
q IT ; Atti del 1° Convegno di Sfudi Umbri (Perugia, 1904), PU Soppl. 
wx. 1745 f. D.W. R.R y 


URBANUS, a Virgilian scholar repeatedly cited ¥ 
Servius in his commentary on Virgil. He 1s certa” 
later tban Cornutus (q.v. 1) whom he criticizes’ 
Thilo, Serv. praef. 16, puts him as late as the’ 
century. 


URSO (modern Osuna), a native settlem a 
about 6o miles cast of Seville. A centre’ ya. 
resistance in 45 R.C., it was stormed by ; Tad 
replaced the inhabitants with colonis¥ Pliny 
containing part of the colonial cha M Jomes 
Genetivae luliae) survive. lt 18 an adr 8 CO 

tion (/ex data) based on a legislative 

by M. Antonius on behalf of Jul’ 

(HN 3. 12) it seems that this wa’ 


URSO 


for the plebs urbana of Rome. It included freedmen on 
equal terms. 


_ Dessau, ZLS 6087; Bruns, Font. 28; translation and commentary 
in E. © Dlardy, Roman Laws and Charters (1913) 
J. van N.; M. 1L LL 


USURY. Loans at interest were not customary in 
Greece and Italy during the Early Iron Age, except per- 
haps for cattle and seed. Our earliest records come {rom 
Megara, and trom Athens, where Solon removed all 
restrictions of interest, and made provisions for all types 
of loans. Usury with or without security became a 
profitable business during the Classical Period, both for 
private individuals and for temples and State institutions, 
Athens, from Solon’s time, most Hlcllenie States, and 
Rome forbade lending on the security of the debtor's per- 
son, a practice prevalent in the East unul the Hellenistic 
age, which was a period of large bor1owimng transactions 
throughout the civilized world. Usury was absolutcly 
forbidden at Rome ın, perhaps, 342 B.C., but the law 
became inoperative from the second century. The pitiless 
treatment of debtors by the upper classes at Rome during 
the later Republic is only too well known. After 51 R.C. 
interest might not exceed 12 per cent, except for seed 
loans; but usury by legal subtertuge 1s attested by authors 
and papyri. These evasions were gradually made more 
difficult, under the impact of Aristotle and the Judaco- 
Christian tradition, until in the Late Roman period a 
limit was fixed (ṣo per cent!), extending to seed loans. 
Unlimited usury was henceforth illegal. 


See neat ouiee LOANS; INTEREST, RATT OF Michell, 
Gr. 29 f; M. Schnebel, ' Aegyptus 1934, 35 ¢. 


UTICA (modern Utique), traditionally the oldest 
Phoenician settlement on the north African coast, some 
30 miles north-west of Carthage; its eurlicst 1emains 


Econom. Anc. 
r.M. H 
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appear to be of the eighth century n.c. Though now lying 
5 miles inland, in antiquity ıt was a port on the mouth of 
the Bagradas river. Within the Carthaginian Empire it 
always retained a special position. Utica was besieged by 
Scipio (204) and supported Masinissa (q.v.) against 
Carthage in 149. Rome rewarded Utica with lands-of the 
fallen city and made her the capital of the Roman 
province of Africa; Italian financiers and merchants 
settled in the Free City. Pompey made the port his base 
for the swift campaign which won Africa from the 
Marans (81). Later Utica remained loyal to the Pom- 
peran cause agumst the forces of Curio and Caesar, and 
was the scene of Cato’s suicide, Leavily fined for its 
senatorial sympathies, Utica lost ground as Roman 
Carthage became important, but received municipal 
rights under Augustus and colonial under Hadrian, A 
substantial part of the residential section of the Roman 
town has recently been uncovered. 

Excavation reports in Karthago 1951, 1954, 1958, ete. L. Peutsch, 


Das Stadteesen in Nordafrika (1902), see mdex, A. Lézine, Carthage. 
Utique (1908). W.N. W.; B.IL W. 


UXELLODUNUM, an oppidum of the Cadurci. In sr 
H.C. it was the scene of the last Gallic resistance to 
Caesar who, after Drappes and Lucterius had heen de- 
feated while out foraging, finally took it by diverting the 
spring Which supplied it. The place 1s generally identified 
with Puy d@’Issolu (near Vayrac), where m 1802 Cessac 
discovered diversionary works at a spring on the west 
side of the hill-fort, but other details do not\fully agree 
and lImpernal (Lus yech) and Alurcens (no th-east of 
Cahors) sull claim some adherents. \ 


Luts, Gall, 8. 30-4 C Pohan, Hist de la Gate m (1909), 


sgy ff. Puy d'lasolu Gremer, Manuel 201 A. Lo tmpepnal M A. 
Cotton in Wheeler and Richardson, Hill-lotrts af Northern Frane 
(1957), 15011. Mu cens. Cotton, op. cat. 183 ti. A. L. I. R. 


V 


VABALLATHUS, Septimus, or in Greek ATITENO- 
DORUS, the son of Odaenathus (q.v.) by his second wife 
Zenobia (q.v.), was an infant when his father was killed 
but was his titular successor, under the guardianship of 
his mother. FJe at first assumed the title of king of kings 
and corrector tottus orientis. In A.D. 270 Aurelhan recog- 
nized hirm as vir consularis, rex, imperator, dux Romanorum. 
In 271 he was proclaimed Jmperator Caesar Vaballathus 
Athenodorus Augustus. In 274 he was apparently not 
carried in Aurclian’s triumph, and may have died before. 

A. H. M. J.; H. S. 


VACUNA, a Sabine goddess, Iorace, Epist. 1. 10. 49. 
He probably puns on her name, as if she were ‘uaca- 
tionis dea’ (so Cruquius’ commentator ad loc.), but her 
real functions were already forgotten. Varro identified 
her with Victoria (q.v.; ‘Acron’ ad loc.), others with 
Bellona, Diana, Minerva, and Venus (qq.v.; ibid. and 
Porphyrio ad loc.). She had groves at Reate and by the 
Lacus Velinus (Pliny, HN 3. 109). 


E. C. Evans, Cults of the Sabine Territory (1939), index er ER 


VAGELLIUS, Neronian poet and friend of Seneca 
(QNat. 6. 2. 9). Morel, FPL 124. The same name is 
accepted by Ribbeck and others, but queried by Schanz, 
for the doubtful ‘Vallegius’ mentioned by Donatus 
(auctarium, Suet. Vit. Ter.) as a witness to the Younger 
Scipio’s share in Terence's plays. J. W. D. 


VALENS (1), Fanus (PIV 151) (cos. suff. A.D. 69), born 
at Anagnia of equestrian famıly, ‘procax morbus neque 
absurdus ingenio (Tac. Haist. 3. 62). Commander of 
Legio l in Germania Infenor, he supported Galba, sup- 
pressed the governor Fonteius Capito and incited Vitellus 
to proclam himself Emperor. An atiny-commander in 
the invasion of ltaly and at Bedriacum, and honoured by 
Vitelius, he was impeded by all heath from reaching 
northern Italy m time to oppose the troops of Antonius 
Primus. Learning of the fall of Cremona, he made his 
way to Gallia Narbonensis, but was captured there and 
subsequently put to death. R. 5 


VALENS (2), Eastern Emperor (a.D. 364-78), was ele- 
vated by his brother Valentinian T (q.v.) to rule the East. 
The chief event of his reign was the crossing of the 
Danube by the Visigoths, who completely defeated 
Valens in the battle of Adranople (9 Aug. 378); his body 
was never recovered. LHe was an ardent Arian and was 
considerably less tolerant im religious matters than his 
brother. E A.T. 


VALENTIA (modern Valencia), on the south-east coast 
of Hispania Citerior. Decimus Brutus settled the former 
soldiers of Viriathus (138 n.C.) cither here or at another 

Valentia (? Valença do Minho in Portugal). Its inhabitants 
supported Sertorius’ cause even after his death. Its 
Roman name was known to Sallust in connexion with 
the Sertorian war. It became a full Roman colony at 


VALENTIA 


some time in the first century n.c. The prosperity of the 
city 1s proved by Iberian ceramics, Ibero-Roman coins, 
numerous inscriptions, and the fact of Byzantine occupa- 
tion. J. J. vaN N.; M. 1. H. 


VALENTINIAN (1) I, Roman Emperor (a.p. 364-75), 
a Pannonian, was an army officer who was elevated by the 
troops at Nicaea in Feb. 364 after the death of Jovian. At 
Constantinople in March he elevated his brother Valens 
(q.v. 2) to rule in the East, while he himself took over the 
government of the West. Most of his reign was spent in 
the defence of the northern fronticis. In this work he 
showed great skill and energy. In 467 he proclaimed 
his son Gratian (q.v.) as Emperor. Although cruel and 
irritable he showed consistent toleration in rehgious 
matters. He died at Brigetio (475). E. A. T. 


VALENTINIAN (2) II, Roman Emperor (a.D. 375-92), 
was the son of Valenunian I, He was elevated by the 
troops at Aquincum (375) without the consent of Valens 
or Grauian (qq.v.), but they gave him Italy, Africa, 
and [Illyricum to rule. Expelled from Italy by Magnus 
Maximus (q.v. 2) he was restored by Theodosius I. Fle 
was tound dcad, perhaps murdered, at Vienne in 392. 


VALENTINIAN (3) HI, Western Roman Emperor 
(A.D. 425-55), was the son of Constantius [I and Placidia 
(qq.v.) and was born in 419. First Placidia and then 
Actius were the effective rulers of his part of the Empire, 
for he never took much interest m public affains; but 
in 444 he issued his famous Novel 17 which gave the 
bishop of Rome supremacy over provincial churches. He 
murdered Actius with his own hands in 454; but two 
barbarian retainers of Actius avenged their master by 
murdering Valentinian in 455. E. A. T. 


VALERIANUS, Pvomaus Licinivs (PW 173) démperor 
A.D. 253-00). A senator of distinguished oripin, he held 
an important military command in Ractia under 'Trebo- 
manus Gallus. The troops he collected to help Gallus 
against Acnulianus hailed him as FEruperor on the death 
of Gallus. When Acmulianus was killed by his own troops, 
Valerian and his son Gallienus were universally recog- 
nized as Augusti. During their reigns, the Empire nearly 
collapsed under external attacks and internal revolts, but 
the chronology ts exceptionally obscure. 

Probably about the beginning of his reign, the Borant 
ravaged the coast of Pontus; a few years later, perhaps 
c. 250, the Goths, who were also settled on the Sea of 
Azov, raided south by lund und sca, sacking Nicomedia, 
Nicaca, and other Bithynian cities. A few years later 
again another Gothic raid plundered the Ionian cities, 
destroying the Artemision at Ephesus. 

‘The success of these raids was duc to lack of city walls, 
an unarmed populace, und the concentration of troops on 
the frontucrs, especially the Euphrates. Here Sapor 
(q.v.) was increasingly aggressive, launching attacks into 
Syria. The important frontier fort of Dura fell in 256, 
and even Antioch was captured, or its territory ravaged, 
perhaps twice. Valerian, who was probably in the East 
from 256, was able to do Jittle, and the final catastrophe 
came ın 260 when he was captured by the Persians at 
Edessa. His subsequent fate is unknown. Christian writers 
perhaps exaggerate his defects because he issued edicts 
of persecution, but Valerian seems to have been quite 
overwhelmed by the series of disasters in the Fast. 

G. Walser and Th. Peksry, Die Arise des römischen Reiches 


(1962), 2817 ; A. T Olmstead, CPhil. 1942, 241 fì., 398 tE. ; Mape, 
Rom. Rule Asa Min. 705 ff. B. H. W. 


VALĚRIUS (1, PW 302) POPLICOLA, PurLius, 
traditionally one of the first consuls in 509 B.C., ı8 a 
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figure of doubtful historicity, despite the objectively 
attested connexion of the Valern with the Velba. His 
story rests mainly on the account of Valerius ` wha 
claimed descent from him, and was the main source of 
Plutarch’s biography. [his alleged victories over Rome's 
neighbours, his work as a popula law piver (e.g. a Lex 
Valeria, establishing the right ot provocatio), his con- 
sequent cognomen Poplicola (populum coler e), his raising 
of the number of senatots, und his institution of the 
quaestorship are all suspect. 


Ogilvie, Comm, Livy 3-5, 250 ff. 


Antias, who 


PT, 


VALERIUS (2, PW 304) POTITUS, Lvows, and M. 
Horatius Barbatus, the consuls who are sud m 449 B.C. 
to have replaced the Decemvirs, were traditionally patri- 
cian benefactors of the plebs who reconciled the Orders. 
In all likelihood they acted as peacemakers, although 
their programme of appeasement probably consisted 
(apart from the restoration of the consulship) im the 
de facto recognition ot the measures taken by the 
plebeians for their government (tribal assemblies) and 
their defence (the appointment of plebcian Magistrates), 
The laws ascribed to Valerius and lHoratius (Lavy 3. 55) 
were: (1) the recognition that plebiscitu were binding on 
the whole community; (2) the restoration of the right of 
appeal (prouocatio); (4) the sacrosanctity of plebeian 
magistrates. ‘heir historicity should be senously 
doubted or rejected outright because plebiscita were given 
force of law only by the Lex Hortensia (c. 287 n.c.); the 
right of appeal had already been secured by the XII 
'Tables; and the recognized sacrosanctity of plebeian 
magistrates, however welcome, yundically meant nothing 
except that they were now magistrates of the Roman 
community. They were attributed to the consuls of 449 
because the fall of the Decemvirs seemed a landmark in 
the plebeian advance, or rather because the annahsts 
liked to connect the basic elements of the Roman con- 
stitution with either the beginnings of the Republic (laws 
attributed to Valerius Poplicola) or the restoration of the 
consulship. 

De Sanctus, Stor. Rom. i. 51 ff; G. W Rotsford, The Roman 
Assemblies (1909), 274 f., IT H Scollard, Hist. Roman World? (19601), 
432 ff; E. S. Staveley, Athenaeum 1055, 12 ff; K v Entz, The 


Theory of the Mixed Constitution om Antiquity (1954); Olve, 
Camm. Livy 1-5, 497 ti. P. T. 


VALERTUS (3, PW 137) CORVUS, Marcus. Roman 
hero of the fourth century BC., traditionally a simple 
farmer who lived to be a hundred. He was consul in 348 
(when only 22 years old), 346, 343. 335, 300, 299 (suf- 
fectus), dictator in 342, 301; altogether he occupied the 
curule chair twenty-one umes. When military tribune 
(349) he engaged a piant Gaul in smgle combat: a raven 
(corvus), by Jappingan the Gaul's eyes, presented Valerius 
with victory and a cognomen. Valertus 1s also suid to have 
defeated Volsci (346), Samnites (343), the inhabitants of 
Cales (335), Aequi (300), Etrusci (299), and to have 
quelled a mutiny (342) and promulgated a law of appeal 
(300). Even Livy (cf. 7. 42; 10, 3) hesitated to ascribe 
all these exploits to him. Some of the exaggerations in 
surviving accounts probably derive from Valerius Antias, 
Modern writers are more critical. 

Livy, bks. 7-10; Val. Max. 8. 13. 7; 8 rs 5; App Gall, 10; 


BCw. 3. 88; Aul Gell. 9. 11; Zonar. 7. 25, [Aur Vict.J De err, ill. 
2g. F. Munzer, De gente Valeria (Diss. Berlin, 18gt). E. T. 5. 


VALERIUS (4, PW 95) AEDITUUS (f. ¢. 100 B.C.), 
like Lutatıus Catulus and Porcius Licinus, wrote cpi- 
grams, often erotic, after Greek models. Gellius (19. 9. 
10) praises the verses of all three as unequalled for neat- 
ness and charm. 


Morel, FPL. J. W. D. 


VALERIUS ANTIAS 
VALERIUS (5, PW 98) ANTIAS, the Roman annalist 


of the immediate post-Sullan period, wrote a history of 
Rome in at least seventy-five books, from the origins to 
his own times. Book 2 included Numa, book 22 Mancinus 
at Numantia, book 45 (probably) the year 110 B.c.; the 
latest date preserved ıs 91 B.C., the latest book 75. This 
shows an increase ın scale for contemporary cvents, but 
even for early times he wrote more fully than the records 
justified (Livy 3. 5. 12). Me represents the rhetorical 
fashion in historiography, elaborating battle-scenes, 
inventing casualty figures, and composing reports of 
debates and speeches. To information often false he 
added confusion and misrepresentation, under the 
political and family influences of his time, e.g. on carly 
Valerian tradition. He glorified Scipio Africanus (Livy 
38. 50—60) and admired Sulla. Livy criticizes his numbers 
(26. 49. 3; 33. 10. 8; 36. 38. 6), but followed him through- 
out his work. His style was vigorous and rhetorical, if 
without grace, bringing annalistic history to its highest 
literary point before Livy. 

Peter, HRRel. i?. ccev; 238; K. W. Nitzsch, Die rom. Annalistik 


(1873), 149; F. Münzer, De gente Valeria (1891); Omlvic, Comm. 
Livy 1-5, 12 ff. A. H. McD. 


VALERIUS (6, PW 345) SORANUS (i.e. of Sora), 
QUINTUS, trib. pleb. 82 n.C., was a linguistic and anti- 
quarian scholar often quoted by Varro, Lang.: cf. Gell. 2. 
10. 3; Cic. De Or. 3. 43; Brut. 169. Two hexameters of 
his on the fatherhood of Jupiter are quoted from Varro 
by St. Augustine, De crv. D. 7. 9. 

Morel, FPL. Schmekel (Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa (1892), 
po) placed him in the Scimonic Circle, and Huttner (Porcius 


acinus u. der litter. Kreis des Lutatius Catulus, 123) sought to identity 
hum with Valerius (q.v. 4) Aedituus. J. W. D. 


VALERIUS (7, PW’ 117) CATO, Pun ius, scholar and 
poet, born ın Cisalpine Gaul probably c. 100-90 B.C. 
Almost all our knowledge of him comes from Suetonius 
(Gram. 11) and nothing has survived from his writings. 
They included, besides works of scholarship (in which 
a special interest in Lucilius may have appeared), an 
Indignatio, in which he repudiated aspersions on his 
birth and complained of the loss of his patrimony ın the 
time of Sulla, and two poems, Lydia, probably amatory, 
and Diana or Dictynna, a narrative poem on the story of 
Britomartis. He was an outstanding teacher of whom ıt 
was said ‘solus legit ac facit poetas’. Cinna, Ticida, and 
Furius Bibaculus were among his pupils: their compli- 
mentary references to his poetry and his teaching show 
that he embraced the ideals and standards of the Alex- 
andrian school and suggest that its development owed 
something to his inspiration. C. J. F. 


VALERIUS (8, PW 239) MAXIMUS, a Roman his- 
torian ın 'l'iberius’ reign with strong rhetorical and philo- 
sophical bias. A poor man, he was befriended by Sextus 
Pompeius (cos. A.D. 14), and accompanied him to his 
governorship in Asia about A.D. 27. After his return 
Valerius composed a handbook of illustrative cxarmples 
for rhetoricians, Factorum ac dictorum memorabilium libri 
IX. This is dedicated to Tiberius, to whom constant 
flattery is addressed; and the violent denunciation of 
Sejanus (9. 11 Ext. 4) suggests that it was published soon 
after his downfall in 31. ‘he subject-matter of the nine 
books has no clearly defined plan, but 1s divided under 
headings mostly moral or philosophical in character 
(e.g. Omens, Moderation, Gratitude, Chastity, Cruelty), 
which are usually illustrated by Roman (domestica) and 
foreign (externa) examples. The latter, chiefly Greek, 
are admittedly less important, and in keeping with the 
strongly national spirit of the compilation are out- 
numbered by the domestica by two to one. ‘The work is 
shallow, sententious, and bombastic, full of the boldest 
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metaphor and rhetorical artifices of the Silver Age, 
especially forced antitheses and far-fetched epigrams, 
only occasionally relieved by touches of poetic fancy or 
neat passages of narrative or dialogue. His chief sources 
scem to have been Livy and Cicero, but there are indica- 
tions of many others, such as Varro, Coelius Antipater, 
Pompeius Trogus, and several Greek writers. His use of 
this material 18 almost entirely non-critical, and varies 
grcatly in extent and accuracy. Yet the variety and con- 
venience of the compilation ensured some measure of 
success In antiquity, and considerably more in the Middle 
Ages. It is referred to by Pliny the Elder, Plutarch, and 
others. Most signiticant, however, is the existence of two 
later epitomes. The first is by Julius Paris (4th c.?) and 
has attached to ıt a summary on Roman names, De 
praenomimbus, ascribed to a certain C. Titius Probus and 
elsewhere erroneously included in MSS. as book 10 of 
Valerius’ own work. The second, byJanuarius Nepotianus 
(sth c.?), breaks off early in book 3. 


EDITIONS. A. Torrentus(1726; notes and index); C Kempf (Perlin, 
1854: Teubner, 1888), P. Constant (1935. Fr. trans.). 
STUDIES. C. Bosch, Dre Quellen des Val. Max. (1929); A. Klotz, 
‘Srudien’, Sitz. Wien 1942, 5; D M. Schulhan, ‘A Prehm, List of 
MSbs.’, in Studtes in Honor of Uliman (1900). G. C. W. 


VALERIUS (9, PW 106) ASIATICUS, Decimus (?), 
born at Vienna (q.v.), and consul suffectus in A.D. 35, Was 
rich, proud, and athletic. Used by Gaius with con- 
temptuous farniharity, he publicly approved his murder 
and was thought to have been in the plot, Undep Claudius 
he served in Britain and held a second consulship (46). 
In 47, through the contrivance of Messallind, he was 
condemned by Claudius on charges of treason and 
adultery and committed suicide. Claudius attacked his 
memory in a famous speech (ILS 212. 2. 14-17). 

P. Fabia, La Table claudienne de Lyan (1929), 104 fi. T.J. C. 
VALERIUS (10) FESTUS, C. Carrrranus (PW 2) 
RANTIUS QUIRINALIS, cos. suff. A.D. 71, was legate of the 
African legion ın 6g. He arranged the murder of the pro- 
consul IL. Piso (q.v. 10). it was alleged that, as a relative 
of the defeated Vitellius, he wanted to demonstrate his 
loyalty to the new Emperor Vespasian. He then cam- 
paigned against the Garamantes, and was given consular 
decorations. After his consulship he became curator of 
the Tiber, legate of Pannonia (73), and of Tarraconensis 
(79-80). He died, still an amnıcus of the Emperor, early in 
Domitian's reign (Mart. 1. 78). G E. F.C. 


VALERIUS (11, PW 170) FLACCUS, Gaius, a poet. 
Nothing 1s known of his life save that he was a quim- 
deciımvır sacris faciundis (1. 5, 8. 239-41), that he probably 
began his poem ın A.D. 8o (see references to Titus and 
his Templum Drot Vespastant, 1. 14-16, and to the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, 3. 208-9, 4. 507-9), and that premature 
death overtook him before he completed the e1ghth book 
of his Argonautica in 92 or 93; for the only certam 
reference to him in Roman hterature is Quintilian’'s 
bricf expression of regret at his demise (/nst. 10. 1. 90). 

His only known work 1s the Argonautica, which 1s 
indebted to but not a close imitation of the similar 
work of Apollonius (q.v. 1) Rhodius. The poem takes the 
reader in the company of the Argonauts from lIolcos to 
Colchis, where Jason secures the Golden Fleece and 
escapes with Medea. Nearly all the well-known incidents 
of the myth are described ın detail—the story of Hypsi- 
pyle and the Lemnian women, the tragic battle at Cyzicus, 
Hercules’? loss of Hylas to the Nymphs, the boxing- 
match between Pollux and Amycus, the passage of the 
Argo between the Clashing Rocks, the meeting with 
Medea, who helps him to sow the dragons’ teeth. But the 
poem breaks off abruptly with the pursuit of the Argo by 
her brother Absyrtus. Valerius’ Jason is a much more 
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successful character, as a leader of heroes, but his Medea 
w a less subtle psychological study, than Apollonius’. 

Valerius ts strongly inHuenced by Virgil, lke the other 
epic writers of the early Empire, but is a better poet than 
they, ın so far as he is Jess excessively rhetorical than 
Lucan and a more original genius than Statius. Unlike 
them, however, he was unknown in the Middle Ages 
until the Florentine humanist Poggio Bracciolini dis- 
covered at St. Gall in 1416 a MS. (now lost). 

Trxis. G. ‘Thilo (1863; best criucal apparatus); J. P. Bury, 
Postyate’s il Poet. Lat. (1905); ©. Guarratanu (1904; highly 
conservative), O. Kramer (leubner, 1914). 

COMMENTARIFS. P., Burman (1724; useful vanorum 
P. Langen (1897). 

TRrRANsarioN. J. HI. Mozley (Locb, 1944). 

Srupies. K. Schenkl, Stud. z. d. Argonautica (18971); W C. 
Summers, A Study of the sirgonautka (1894); F. Mehmel, Falerius 
Flaccus (1934). R.J. G.; A.K. 


VALERIUS (12) LICINIANUS, Lucius, from Bilbilis 
(Mart. 1. 61. 11; 4. 55. 1), an advocate whom Martial 
considered a Spanish Cicero, was exiled by Domituan, 
but permitted by Nerva to settle in Sicily, where he 
professed oratory (Pliny, Ep. 4. 11). 


edition); 


VALGIUS (PW 7) RUFUS (cos. suff. 12 B.c.), one of 
the poetic circle patronized by Maecenas (Hor. Sat. 1. 
10. 82), was consoled by Horace (Carm. 2. 9) on the 
death of a favourite slave, Mystes, whom he had himself 
commemorated in elegiac laments. Besides clegies he 
composed epigrams, translated Apollodorus’ rhetorical 
precepts (Quint. Inst. 3. 1. 18), wrote on grammatical 
questions and on herbs. 


Schanz—Hosius, Baehrens, FPR, Morcl, FPL. J W.D. 
VALLIUS SYRIACUS, a distinguished rhetorican 
in the Elder Seneca’s Controverstae (1. 1. 11 and 21; 2.1. 
34 ft.; 7. 6.11; 9. 4. 18). He proclamed himself a pupil of 
Theodorus (q.v. 3), and therefore not a slavish employer 
of narrato (q.v.) in his speeches. 


VANDALS, a Germanic people, who left their original 
homes in southern Scandinavia before the beginning of 
the Christian cra, and settled on the south coast of the 
Balue Sea, Pliny speaks of the Vandilit, as he and Tacitus 
call them, as including various other peoples, e.g. the 
Goths and Butyundians, who at any rate in later times 
would by no means have considered themselves to be 
Vandals. At least as early as the second century A.D. they 
were divided into two sections, the Asdings and the 
Silings. Before the year 200 they had moved southwards 
into the lands lying east of the Tisza, where they became 
the western neighbours of the Visigoths (see GOTHS) when 
the latter occupied Transdanubian Dacia (c. 270). The 
Vandals frequently ratded, and were raided by, the 
Visyroths and also attacked the Roman provinces in 
the third and fourth centunes. But they did not seriously 
affect the Romans until on 31 Dec. 406, having probably 
been driven westwards by the advancing Huns, they 
crossed the Rhine near Mainz in company with the 
Alans (q.v.) and Sucbi. For three years they severely 
devastated wide areas of Gaul and in 409 crossed into 
Spain. Here, too, they ravaged extensively, but then 
settled down apparently with the intention of living there 
permanently. The Silings occupied Baetica, the Alans 
Lusitania, and the Asdings and Suebi Gallaccia. ‘The 
Silings were all but exterminated by the Visigoths, who 
were acting under Roman instructions. ‘Those Alans who 
escaped the Visigoths joined the Asdings, whose kings 
henceforth were known as the ‘kings of the Vandals and 
Alans’. Under King Gunderic they moved into southern 
Spain, leaving the Suebi in Gallaecia (where their king- 
dom lasted until 585). Gunderic died in 428, and in 
the following year the Asding Vandals and the Alans, 
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numbering in all 80,000 persons, crossed into Africa, 
For their subsequent history see s.v, GAISLRIC, GELIMER, 
L. Schmidt, Geschichte der Wandaley (1942); C. Courto, Les 


Vandales et l Afrique (1955). Mude m PU i concluded in Suppl 
X. 957 fl. LA i 


VARGUNTEIUS, Quintus (2nd c. n c), junior to 
Lampadio (q.v.) among early lecturers on old Latin 
poets, expounded Enmus in publ lectures, allracting 
large audiences (Suct. Gram. 2). 


VARIUS (1, PIV 7) SHYBRIDA’, Quint us, of Sucroin 
Spain, as tribune m oo BC, unsuccessfully attacked 
Scaurus (q.v. 1) and imegularly passed a law Sectung 
up a special court with equestnan jurors, which tried and 
convicted several of the supporters of Drusus (q.v. 2) 
for having incited the Italians to revolt. 'Vrials contunued 
even after the other quaestignes had been suspended 
owing to the war. In 89, m circumstances not clear (but 
perhaps connected with the jury reform of Plauuus 
q.v. 1), he was convicted under his own Jaw and went 
into exile (Cic. Brut. 305). 


E. 5. Gruen, JRS 1965, 122 1., E. Badian, Hist. 19009, 447 fT. 
F. 


VARIUS (2, PW 21) RUFUS, a distinguished elegiac, 
cpic, and tragic Augustan poet, friend of Virgil (Catal. 
7; kal. 9. 35), Maecenas, and Horace (Sat. 1. 5. 40; 0. 
55), who praises his epic highly (Carm. 1. 6; Sat. 1. 10. 
43). Hais epics included a De morte based on Epicurean 
principles, with special reference to Julius Caesar's 
death) and perhaps a Panegyric on Augustus. Iis tragedy 
Thyestes, performed at the games after Actium (29 u.c.), 
won deep adnuration and comparison with the Greek 
masterpieces (Quint. 3. 8. 45, 10. 1. 98; Tac. Dial. 12). 
Assisted by Plotius Tucca (q.v-), he edited the Aeneid by 
Augustus’ orders after Virgil's death. 

Morel, FPL 100-1; Ribbeck, TRI 2209. G C. W. 
VARRO (1), Garus TrrrNTIUsS (PW 83) (cos. 216 5.c.), 
Was represented in the hostile aristocratic tradition 
(deriving probably from Fabius Pictor) as of humble 
ongin (a butcher’s son) and as a radical demagogue 
opposed to the Senate (cf. C. Flaminius), whereas his 
carecr shows that he enjoyed the Senate’s confidence, 
while his father may have been a rich merchant. He was 
practor in 218 R.C. As consul he commanded at Cannae 
(g-v.); he was probably no more responsible than lus 
collcaguc, L. Aemilus Paullus, for the subsequent 
disaster, after which he was thanked by the Senate for 
not despairing of the State. He served as proconsul in 
Picenum (215-213), and with imperium pro praetore held 
Etruria against Flasdrubal's advance (208-207), and went 
as an ambassador to Africa in 200, 


Scullard, Rom. Pol. 49 fi., BICS 1955, 19 f, H. H. S. 


VARRO (2), Marcus Trrenrius (PW 84, Suppl. vi) 
(116-27 B.c.), was born probably at Reate in Sabine 
country (Symmachus, Fp. 1. 2. 21; according to Augus- 
tine, De civ. D. 4. 1, 'Romae natus et educatus’), He was 
a pupil of the first Roman philologist L. Aehus Stilo, who 
made himself known by his researches into the genuine- 
ness of the comedies bearing Plautus’ name. At Athens 
his teacher of philosophy was the Academic Antiochus of 
Ascalon. In public hfe Varro rose to be a practor. He 
fought as a partisan of Pompey in Spain in 49, but 
without success. Caesar restored him to favour and 
appointed him keeper of the future public brary in 47. 
After Caesar's death he was outlawed by Antony in 43, 
but escaped death. His libraries, however, were plun- 
dered. When the Civil War was over hi was allowed to 
devote himself entirely to peaceful study. According to 
Gellius (3. 10. 17) he had already edited 490 books at the 
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beginning of his 78th year. We know the titles of fifty- 
five works, a catalogue ot Varro’s writings (but not of all) 
having been preserved in a fragment of Jerome (Ritschl, 
Opusc. 111. 522 {T.). We possess only two of his works sub- 
stantially: De ngua latina (in part) and Rerun rusticarum 


libri 111, 


Works 
1. De lingua latina libri XXV, of which books 5-10 


are partly extant (only 5 and 6 entirely). Book 1 con- 
tained an introduction, probably a general view of the 
subject, books 2-7 explained how words had originated 
and were applied to things and ideas, 8-13 treated 
declension and conjugution, 14-25 dealt with syntax. 
Books 2-4 were dedicated by Varro to his quaestor 
Septumuus, but starting from book 5 the remaining books 
are dedicated to Cicero. The work was published before 
Cicero’s death, probably in 43 n.c. The derivations are 
often fanciful, but the work has preserved many quota- 
tions, especially from the old Latın poets. 

2. Rerum rusticarum libri ITI (37 3.c.); book 1 treats of 
agriculture in general; 2 of cattle- and sheep-breeding; 
3 of the smaller livestock kept on a farm, such as birds, 
bees, fishes, etc. Varro’s aim was to rouse the diniunished 
interest in country-life. The author has a tiresome 
tendency to group subject-matter under various hvad- 
Ings and divide these agun into subdivisions, but his 
prefaces are enjoyable and his book 1s not without wit. 

Of Varro’s lost works we may mention: 

1, Saturarum Mentppearum hbri CL, probably be- 
tween 81 and 67 b.c., humorous essays seasoned with 
verses, in which Varro followed, but in his own original 
way, the dialogues of the Cyme philosopher Menippus 
ot Gadara (first half of 3rd c. .c.), Varro proves himself 
here an enemy to the luxury and other foibles of his 
time. Ninety titles and Goo fragments have come down 
to us. 

2. Antiquitatum rerum humanarum et divinarum libri 
XLI (47 B.c.). The first twenty-five books dealt with 
res humanae, and the last sixteen books with res divinae 
(Augustine, De aw. D. 6. 3). To arrange his: subject- 
matter he put the questions: Who? Where? When? 
What? After an introductory book, 2-25 were divided 
into four parts: 2-7 treated of persons (e.g. inhabitants 
of Italy), 8-13 of places (e.g. Rome, Italy), 14-19 of the 
times, 20-5 of the actions of men. 

The sixteen books that contained the res divinae began 
with an introductory book; the rest were divided into 
five parts: 27-9, priests; 30-2, temples, etc.; 33-5, festal 
a games, ctc.; 36-8, sacra; 39—41, the gods. 

Logtstortcon libri LXX VI (44 B.C.— ?), a collection 
of das on various subjects—education of children, 
madness, chastity, etc. Every book took its name from a 
celebrated character, e.g. Marius de fortuna, Tubero de 
origine humana. 

4. Hebdomades vel de tmaginibus (libri xv; 39 B.C.). 
This work treated of famous Romans and Grecks, and 
contained 700 portraits illustrating the text (Pliny, HN 
35.11). It was called Hebdomades (Gell. 3. 10. 1), because 
the number 7 played an important part throughout. 

s. Disciplinarum libri IX, an encyclopedia of the 
artes liberules, 1.e. of the branches of learning essential 
for a freeborn man (cf. ENCYCLOPEDIC LEARNING). 

Varro’s writings cover nearly every domain of science 
—history (De vita populi Romani, ‘a social history of the 
Roman pcople’; De gente populi Romani, on primitive 
Rome and chronology), geography, rhetoric, juris- 
prudence (De wre civili hb. XV), philosophy, music, 
medicine, architecture, literary history (De scaentcis 
origimbus lib, TII; De comoediis Plautinis). Ele was the 
greatest scholar among the Romans; as to his method, he 
was a pupil of the Greeks, but he collected his matter 
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largely himself. His works were a mine of information 
for pagan and Christian authors, and even for medieval 
compilers. See also GRAMMAR; SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN. 

L.IFF AND Works. G. Boissier, La Vie et les aun: de M. T. 
Varron (1861); LI. Dahlmann, PIV Suppl. vi (1935), 117 

"LEXTs. Ling. Lat.: Weidmann (Spengel), Teubner (Schocll 
and Goetz); Rer. rust. : Teubner (Goctz), Fragm. Gramm. and 
Lit.: Funaoh, Gramm. Rom, frag. 1. 183 (‘leu ner Sat. Men.: 
Weidmann (Biicheler- -Heraeus, Petron. Sat. 1922, 181), Antiq. l 
R Merkel, Otidi Fasti (1841). cvi, P. Mirsch, Leipz. Stud. v. 
(1882), Logist., Imag.: Ch Chappuis, Fragm, des ourr de V pace 
(1868); Disc. :F. Ritschl, Opusc. mı 472, Hist. fr. : [1. Peta, HR Rel. 
in (t900), 9. 

COMMENTARIFS, Ling. Lat. bk 8, H. Dahimann (1940) Rer. 
Rust.: J G. Schneider, Script. rer rust. 1 (1794); H. Ked, Comment. 
mm Varronys rer rust libros tres (critical, 1891) 

TRANSLALIONS. Ling. Lat.: R. G. Kent (with text, Loch); 
Rer. Rust. 1: L. Storr-Uest (1912), W. D. Looper and LI B. Ash 
(with text, Loeb). 

SIYLE AND Diciton. G. Hedrich, Der Stil des Varro (1892); 
R. Kiumbiegel, De barrontano seribendi genere quacstiones (18y2); 
E. Noiden, Ant. Aunttpr. ı (1909), 194. 

SPTCIAL StTUpis Ling. Lat l. Dahlmann, V. und die hellen- 
astische Sprachtheorie (1932); Sat. Men.: L. Riccomagno, Studio 
sulle Sat. Men. di | arrone (1931), J. W Dufl, Roman Satire (U.S.A, 
1936); F. della Corte, La Poesia di V. ricostituita (1938), Antiq. : 
R Agahd, Fleck J. Suppl. 1808, Logist.: R Muller, Klass. Phil. 
Stud 1938; De gente Pop. Rom.: P. Fraccearo, Studi Var onan 
(1907); De vita Pop. Rom.: I luposatı (1939). 

i Vurron (Entretiens Hardt ia) includes bibhography of Varro oan 
Z. P J.E. 


VARRO (3) ATACINUS, Punius TerrNTIiUs (PW 88), 
was born in the Atax valley in Galha Narbonensis in 82 
n.c. Nothing is known of his life, and his wofk is repre- 
sented only by fragments. liis Bellum Sequantcum was a 
historical poern, presumably m the Ennan tradition, on 
Cacsar’s campaign of 58 B.C.: later he seems to have come 
under the new Greek mħuence (see ALEXANDRIANISM) in 
his Argonautae, a translation or adaptation of Apollonius 
Rhodius (Ov. Am. 1.15. 21, Quint. 10. 1. 87), im amatory 
verse (probably elegiac) addressed to one ‘Teucadia’ 
(Prop. 3. 34. 85, Ov. Tr. 2. 439), and in two didactic works, 
Chorographia, a geographical poem, and /prmenrs (?: the 
ulle is uncertain), sn which he used Aratus’ Phaenomena 
and on which Virgil drevy in the Georgics. (The passage 
Georgics 1. 374-89 closcly follows some lines of Varro 
quoted by Servius.) That he wrote satires we know from 
a passing reterenee in Jlorace (Sat. 1. 10. 46). 


Fragments in Morel, FPL. 


VARRO (4) MURENA, Atlus Trrentius (PW 92), 
probably a Tacmitus Murena adopted by an A. Terentius 
Varro, was brother-in-law of Maecenas (q.v.) and known 
to Horace (Sat. 1. 5. 38; cf. Carm. 3. 19). In 25 B.C. he 
ruthlessly subdued the Salassi of the Val d’Aosta (see 
AUGUSTA PRAFTORIA). While consul with Augustus in 23 
he defended M. Primus, ex-governor of Macedonia on 
a charge of mestas and then joined Fannius Cacpio 
(q.v. 3) and others in a conspiracy and was condemned 
and exccuted. 

Syme, Rom. Rev., see index; W. C. McDermott, TAPA 1941, 
25sff.,K.M T. Athinson, Flist. 1960, 440 ff ; F Millar, A Study 


of Cassus Dro (1964), 8H f, D. Stockton, Hist. 1965, IR fh: S. 
Jameson, Hist. 1909, 204 1f, T.J.G. 


C.J. F. 


VARUS (1), PUBLIUS Atrius(PW 32), of undistinguished 
family, praetor and then governor of Africa before 51 
B.C., took Pompey’s side in the Civil War. In 49, after 
failing to hold Caesar in Picenum, he established himself 
in his old province of Africa (see LIGARIUS). Assaulted by 
Curio (q.v. 2) at Utica, he was relicved by Juba (q.v. 1). 
After Pharsalus he had to yield the supreme command 
to Metellus (q.v. 11) Scipio, and served under him in the 
Thapsus campaign, from which he escaped to Spain. He 
fell at Munda. T. J.C. 


VARUS (2), Pusirus QuinctTiLius (PW 20) (cos. 
B.C.), of a patrician family that had been of no importance 
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for centuries. He owed his career to the favour of Augus- 
tus, being the husband of Claudia Pulchra, the grand- 
niece of the Princeps, and was able to acquire some 
pohitical influence (his two sisters made good marriages, 
cf. the table in PW xvii. 870). Varus becume proconsul of 
Africa (? 7-6 n.c.), and then legate of Syria. When 
Juduea revolted after the death of Herod the Great he 
marched rapidly southwards and dealt firmly with the 
insurgents (Joseph. BJ 2. 39 ff., etc.). Varus is next 
heard of as legate of the Rhine army in A.D. 9. When 
marching back with three legions trom the summer- 
camp near the Weser, he was treacherously attacked in 
dificult country by Arminus (q.v.) whose professions 
he had trusted. ‘The Roman army was destroyed in the 
Saltus Teutoburgiensis (q.v.; there has been much debate 
on the site) and Varus took his own lite (Dio 56. 18-22; 
Vell. Pat. 2. 117-20; Florus 2. 30). Varus was made the 
scapegoat for the signal failure of Augustus’ whole 
German policy. He is alleged to have been grossly extor- 
tronate in Syria, torpid and incompetent in his German 
command —‘ut corpore ita animo iminobilior, otio magis 
castrorum quam bellicae adsuetus militiae’ (Vell. Put. 
2. 117. 2). 


CAH x. 943 (bibliogiaphy). R S. 
VARUS (3), Quinerittus, son of (2) above, was as a 
speaker trained under the pre-'Fibernan rhetor Cestius 
Pius from Smyrna. 


VARUS (4), Arrıvs (PIV 36), a Roman knight, served 
with distinction as praefectus cohortis under Corbulo, but 
later is satd to have defamed his old commande to Nero. 
In a.D. 69, when a primus pilus in one of the Danubian 
legions, he lent vigorous help to Antonius Primus on the 
Flavian side in the invasion of Italy, being rewarded 
alter the final victory with the office of praefectus prae- 
torio. Mucianus, however, soon arrived at Rome, put a 
check upon his ambitions (cf. the treatment of Antonius 
Primus), and reduced him to the post of praefectus 
annonae. lle is not heard of afterwards, R. S. 


VASE-PAINTING. Vase-painting not only records 
the development ot Greek Painting (q.v.), but is also a 
prime source for the Grech conception of gods and lieroes 
through their history and for the external appearance of 
everyday life. 

NlycRNaLtaN. In the early period Mycenacan vases 
are strongly influenced by nuturalistic Minoan vase- 
painting. After the fine fiftteenth-century Palace Style 
vase-painting gradually becomes increasingly tormal and 
abstract, although many interesting pictures survive tl 
the end of the period. 

ELEVENTH TO TenrH Cenrury R.C. The new Proto- 
geometric style with precise shapes and simple geo- 
metric ornaments including compass-drawn concentric 
circles starts in Attica and spreads rapidly to other areas. 

NınrH to E1cHTH CENTurRY B.C. The ornament grad- 
ually becomes more complicated and spreads over more 
of the surface of the vase. By the mid eighth century 
in Attica (and rather later and more sparingly elsewhere) 
the pattern bands ate interspersed with bands of animals 
and human figures in silhouette—battles, dances, funerals, 
including some scenes which are certainly mythical and 
suggest a similar interpretation for all. 

SEVENTH CENTURY. Orientalizıng. From c. 725 B.C. 
patterns become more naturalistic and the decoration 
less orderly, with larger figures in partial outline; later 
the black-figure style (silhouette with incised inner mark- 
ings) comes in. Athenian vasca are divided into Early 
Proto-Attic (reminiscent of geometric), ‘black and white’, 
Late Proto-Attic (predominantly  black-figure), In 
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Corinth Middle and Late Proto-Corinthian, 700-625 
(neat and orderly; some small polychrome vases of 
superlative merit), 1s followed by Early Corinthian, b23- 
600 (black-fAyure; anımal friezes and heroic scenes). 
Melan vases have large, untidy, herow scenes. East 
Greek vases have processions of animals on white ground; 
figure-scenes are rare. 

SIXTH CENTURY. Black-figure. In Athens two lines can 
be traced: 1. Vigorous style. Massive figures and often 
violent scenes. Originates in seventh century with Nessus 
painter. Continued by Soplulus, c. 570, the C painter, 
575-550, Exccias (q.v.), Andocides (q.v. 2) painter, 500- 
530) and Leagrus group, ¢. 515. 2. Delicate style Di awing, 
neat and fine, sometmes formal, Begins with Chtias, 560, 
and painters of Tattle Master cups, c. 550, then Amasis 
(q.v. 2) painter and Menon painter (see ANDOCIDES 2). 

Corinthian vase-painung continues ull about 550, 
with some excellent pictures, e.g. ‘Departure of Amphi- 
araus’. Chalcis carnes on the best Connthian tradition 
until 520, but the later Phincus group shows lonin 
influence. The finest Lacoman vases, eg. Arcesilas cup, 
are produced 590-550. The chiet East Greek styles are 
Fikellura, 570-500 (detives trom Rhodian, di awing 
often witty), Clazomenian, 500-530, mcluding Noith- 
ampton group (formal and decorative), Caer tan, s40- 
525 (lively scenes of ‘Heracles and Busiris’, ete., possibly 
made in Italy, but, unlike Pontic and allied groups, shows 
no ktruscan influence). 

5970-400. Red-fgure. Figures reserved against black 
background, inner markings in black or brown. In 
Athens starts with Andocides (g.v.) painter und Menon 
painter. The vigorous style is continued by uphromus 
Euthymides (qq.v.), Cleophrades panter (see EPIC- 
TrTUS 1), Panactrus painter (see rUPHRONIUS), Brygus 
(q.v.) painter; und the delicate style by Epictetus (q.v. 1), 
Phintias (formal and elaborate), Berlin panter (rhyth- 
mical line and quiet beauty), Pan painter (mannerist), 
Duris (q.v.). After 480 Niobid painter and Penthesilea 
painter (see EUPHRONIUS) reflect composition of Micon 
and Polygnotus (q.v.); Chicago panter and the Phiale 
painter ure quieter. White-ground vases, particularly 
lecvtla, are now common; Achilles painter, 460-440, 
develops tradition of Berlin pamter; Reed painter (430- 
410) is more passionate. In red-figure Eretria painter 
(440-420) begins a nch style which Meuhas painter 
elaborates (see MEIDIAS); Dinos painter ys realistic and 
vigorous. Red-figure painting starts in south Italy about 
440 and at first ıs strongly influenced by Athens. 

FourrH CENTURY. In Athens the rich style continues 
in the work of Medias paintet’s successors. The 
vigorous style can be traced through successive groups 
of Kertch vases. In south Italy local groups, Lucaman, 
Apuhan (including Gnathia), Pacstan, Campanian, 
Sicihan, Etruscan, develop on their own lines; their sub- 
jects are often interesting. Gnathia ware has echoes of 
Sicyoman panting. Vase-painting ends in the third 
century with the magnificent polychrome ware of 
Centuripe. 

GENTRAL Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum; F. Ptubl, Mulerei und 
Zeichnung der Griechen (192), 1940), Rumpf, Malere und Zeichnung 
der Griechen (1983); R M Cook, Greek Painted Pottery (1900); 
P Anuas, M Hirmer, and B Shefton, History of Greek | as'-Punting 
(1902). (See also under GRIFK PAINTING ) 

SPLCIAL Mvcenaean: A Furumarkh, Mycenaean Pottery (1941). 
Pratogeometnc: V Desborough, J’rotogeometr Pottery (1952). 
Geometric. J. N. Coldstream, Greek Geometric: Pottery (1968); J M. 
Davison, Atte Geometric Workshops (1961). Connthian H G G, 
Payne, Necracormthia (1931); Protokorinthisċhe T asenmalerei (1933). 
Chalcaidian: A. Rumpt, Chalkidrsche Vasen (1927). Wlack-figuie 
Attie): J] D Beazley, Development of Attu Black-fgure(1981); Attic 

Uack-figure Vase-patnters (1950). Red-figure (Attic): J. D Benzley, 
Attic Red-hgure Vase-parnters (196 1). South Itahan- A D. Trendall, 
Paestan Pottery (1930); Fridttalstische Vasen (1938); (with A. Cam- 
bitoglou) Apulan red-figured vase-painters of the plain style (1961); 
Red-figure vases of Lucama, Campania, and Sicily (1967) Etruscan: 
J. D. Beazley, Etruscan Vase-puinting (1947). T. B. L. W. 


VATICAN 


VATICAN, originally the district on the west bank of 
the Tiber extending from the territory of Veu to the 
reaches below Rome, but later forming the northern 
sector of the last of the fourteen regions mto which 
Augustus divided the city of Rome. Its most distinctive 
feature was the Mons Vaticanus, descending sharply to 
a valley on the south and, on its east side, adjoining the 
Tiber, to the Campus Vaticanus. The region was noted 
for its clay (Juv. Sat. 6. 344), for the poo: quality of the 
wine from its vineyards (Mart. Epigr. 6. 92. 3, ¢tc.), and 
for its unhealthy air (‘I'ac. Hist. 2. 93). Here lay the 
Naumachtae and the Circus Gai et Neronis (the traditional 
scene of St. Peter’s martyrdom), the latter, in the Vallis 
Vaticana, probably being situated within the bounds of 
an imperial park, the Horti Agrippinae (Pliny, HN 10. 
201; 36. 74; Tac. Ann. 14. 14; 15. 39, 44; Suet. Claud. 
21). Vaticanus 18 also associated with a shrine of the 
Magna Mater (CIL xiii. 1. 1751; xın. 2, 1, 7281), whose 
altars (CIL vi. 497-504) have been found on the site 
of St. Peter’s façade. "he two Roman highways that 
crossed this suburban area, the Via Cornelia, running 
from cast to west, and the Via Triumphalis, running 
from south-cast to north-west, were lined with tombs. 
Just to the north of where the former road must have 
Jain there came to light under St. Peter’s, during World 
War ITI, two rows ot richly decorated mausolea all facing 
south and dating from the second century: predominantly 
pagan, they contain a few Christian burials and are 
aligned with some first-century graves and with the 
shrine that, from c. 160 onwards, marked the reputed 
site of the Apostle’s resting-place. Of the tomhs, found 
since the War on the Vatican City car-purk site, which 
bordered the Via Triumphalis, a number date from the 
first century. 


For books that deal in part with Vatican topography and ceme- 
teries, see J. M C ‘Toynbee and J B. Ward-Perkins, The Shrine of 
St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations (1956), E Kuschbaum, The 
Tombs af St Peter and St. Paul (1959). J. AL R.; J M.C T. 


VATINIUS (PW 3), Pupbius, tribune 59 R.C., sponsored 
the bills granting Caesar (g.v. 1) Cisalpine Gaul and 
Wyricum, and confirming Pompey’s [astern settlement; 
he also figures prominently in attacks on Bibulus and in 
the affair of Vettius (q.v. 3). In 56 Cicero, defending 
Sestius (q.v.), delivered the invective Jn P. Vatiniusm 
testem interrogatio, but in 54, obedient to the triumvirs, 
successtully defended Vatinius (who had been practor 
in 55) on a bribery charge. After serving with Caesar mn 
Gaul, Vatinius won a victory in the Adriatic in 47, and in 
December received the consulate, an oflice he had always 
boasted he would hold. His proconsulate, in I}lyricum, 
was recognized by a supplicatio in 45; and though he 
surrendered to Brutus (q.v. §) 1n 43 he triumphed in 42. 
Vatinius was made an easy butt by his personal disabilities, 
weak legs, and scrofulous swellings; but he took raillery 
well, and in later lfe was genuinely reconciled with 
Cicero, to whom ın 45 he wrote Fam. 5. 10. (Cf. Catull. 
14. 3 and 52-3.) 


L., G. Pocock, A Commentary on Cicero In Vatinium (1926). 
G. E. F. C. 


VECTIGAL meant primarily revenue derived from 
public land, mines, saltworks, etc., and ın gencral rents de- 
rived from State property. Such sources provided the basic 
revenues of the early Republic, and remained the most 
important forms of income for the municipia and civitates 
of the Empire. The term was also extended to cover 
indirect taxes, of which the only ones in the Republican 
period were the portoria (q.v.) and the vicesima libertatis, 
a tax of 5 per cent on the value of manumitted slaves. In 
the Principate the number of the vectigalia was increased, 
and they provided a considerable part of the State revenue. 
Only vectigalia were paid by the inhabitants of Italy, who 
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were exempt from tributum (q.v.). The most important 
of the vecttyalia were the portoria. In order to raise 
revenue for the provision of discharge-donatives for 
veterans Augustus founded the aerarium militare, into 
which was paid the yicld of two new taxes. The centesima 
rerum venalium, a tax of 1 per cent on sales by auction, 
was reduced to 4 per cent by Tiberius and abolished, in 
Italy, by Gaus. The vicesima hereditatum was a charge of 
5 per cent on significant sums bequeathed to persons 
other than near relatives (see Pliny, Pan. 37-40). The 
death-duties were paid by citizens only, and their intro- 
duction was resented by Italians, who objected to any 
form of taxation. The extension of the citizenship had 
the effect of increasing their yield. The quinta et vicesima 
venallum mancipiorum, a 4 per cent tax on sales of slaves, 
was established by Augustus in A.D. 7 to provide the pay 
of the vigiles (q.v.). A number of minor vectiyalia were 
established by Gaius (Suct. Cal. 40); one of them, on 
prostitutes, is attested in the second and third centuries. 
The collection of vectigalia was in the early Principate let 
out to companies of publicani (q.v.). In the second, and 
occasionally in the first, we find imperial procuratores 
(q.v.) of the vicesima hereditatum and vicesima libertatis; 
their precise function is unknown. Portoria came in the 
second century to be collected by individual conductores 
(q.v.) and then procuratores. G. li. 5.; G. F. B. M. 


VEDIOVIS, VEIOVIS, VEDIVS, an ancignt deity, 
worshipped at Rome on the Capitol and on ‘liber island 
(Platner—Ashby, 548 f.) and at Bovillae. His offering was 
a she-goat, sacrificed rritu humano (Gell. 5. \12. 12), 
whether that means on behalf of the dead (cf. Febtus, g1. 
24 Lindsay) or as a surrogate for a human victim (Preller— 
Jordan, Rom. Mythol? 1. 265). 'This suggests a chthonian 
god, but his name is puzzling. The ancients, deriving 
luppiter from umare, took Vediouis as ‘the non-helper’ 
(Gell. ibid. 8), 1.e. harmful, or as ‘httle luppiter’, on the 
analogy of uegrandis (Ov. Fasti 3. 445-8, cf, Festus, 519. 
22 Lindsay, both from Verrius Flaccus); Wissowa, RA 
237, as a sort of anti-luppiter, a god of the dead; C. 
Koch, Der romtsche Juppiter (1937), 68, as meaning an 
abnormal form of luppiter, Latte (RR 81) as a luppiter 
who disappoints. His festival was on 21 May. The 
temple, which stood behind the Tabularum between 
the two summits of the Capitol, was discovered in 1939. 
The excavated temple is a restoration of 78 B.c.; below it 
are traces of the first temple, dedicated in 192 B.C., and 
of a temple of the mid second century. See Nash, Piet. 
Dict. Rome in. 490 ÍT. "The marble cult-statue of Apolline 
type (probably 2nd c. A.p.), found at the same time, re- 
placed an earlier one of cypress wood. H. J. R. 


VEDIUS (PW 8) POLLIO, Pustivus, a freedman’s son 
and friend of Augustus, attained equestrian rank. Rich 
and cruel, he used to punish slaves by throwing them 
alive to his luampreys. He was one of Augustus’ influential 
private assistants and appears to have been active in Asia 
both ın an official capacity and as a private benefactor. 
Jle died in 15 R.C., leaving to Augustus much of his 
property, including his villa Pausilypon (see PAUSILYPUS 
MONS) and his immense town house on the Esquiline, on 
the site of which Augustus built the Porticus Liviae. 

K Scort, AJPhl. 1930, 459f.; R. Syme, JRS 1961, 23 ff.; 
K. M. T. Atkinson, Retwe internationale des Droits del’ Antiquité 1962, 
261 ff.; Platner-Ashby, 197, 423- A. M.; T. J. C. 


VEGETIUS RENATUS, FLavivus, is the author of an 
Epitoma rei militaris in four books, which is the only 
ancient manual of Roman military institutions to have 
survived intact. Written between A.D. 383—Gratian is 
called divus (1. 20)—and 450, when a critical revision 
was produced by Eutropius at Constantinople, it is 


VEGETIUS RENATUS 


addressed to a single Emperor. If, as seems probable, 
"Theodosius the Great 1s meant, the work may be dated 
to the years 383-95, and perhaps even more closely to 
Theodosius’ stay ın Italy from Aug. 388 to June 391. 

The plan of the treatise 1s simple: book 1 deals with the 
recruit, book 2 with organization, book 3 with tactics and 
strategy, and book 4 with fortifications and naval warfare. 
Not quite so simple, however, 1s its composition. Vegetius 
himself was neither a historian nor a soldier: he was a 
bureaucrat by profession—he may have been comes 
sacrarum largitionum— and in temperament he was an 
antiquary. The result 1s a compilation carelessly con- 
structed from material of all ages, a congeries of incon- 
sistencies. To impress the reader with the weight of his 
authority he names some of his sources— Cato the Elder, 
Frontinus, and Paternus, and the constitutiones of Augus- 
tus, Trajan, and Hadrian. It is naive to assume that these 
were the only sources he used, or even that he used these 
always at first hand. Schenk’s view was that Paternus 
was his most recent source: it followed that all later 
additions must be from Vegetius’ own day and experience. 
This Jed him to refer the antigua legio of book 2, which is 
clearly not from Vegetius’ own time, but from sore- 
thing which he has read, right back to the age of Hadrian: 
the majority of scholars have concurred in placing it in 
the third century, though details differ. 

The real importance of Vegetius’ work hes perhaps not 
so much in the mass of information which he gives us 
about the Roman army, for much of this 1s unfortunately 
unstratified, as m the very considerable influence which 
he had upon the military thinking of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. 

Texr C Lang? (288s). Transeation John Clarke (1767). 

Siupres Dankfrid Schenk, ‘Flavius Vegetius Renavus~ die Quellen 
der Epitoma rer molitanis', Aho, Babett 22 (1930), A. Anderson, 
Studia Vegetiana (1938); Vo A Snago, Galla Placidia (1901), upp 2. 


A.R Neumann, PH Suppl.x oge A. Ct G. R. Watson, The Roman 
Soldier (1909). G R 


VEIENTO, Avr us Dinius Garos Fanricius (PW 15), 
was consul three times under the Flavian Emperors (hts 
second tenure, in A.D. 80 under Titus, is the only one 
securely dated), and was evidently one of the most 
powerful senators of the period. Under Nero he had 
been exiled for circulatmg libels on eminent persons and 
for selling honours (Tac. Ann. 14. 50). Rut to Juvenal (4. 
113; see also Schol. to linc g.4) he is ‘prudens Veiento’, 
promiment in Dormuitian’s council; and he = retained 
imperial favour under Nerva (Pliny, Ep. 4. 22), though 
hus influence was then challenged (ibid. g. 13. 13 ff.). He 1s 
not heard of after 97. 

ILS 1010; Syme, Jaucitus, app 5. G.E F C. 
VEII, founded by Villanovan settlers from the coast in 
the ninth--cighth century n.c., was Rome's nearest neigh- 
bour among the Etruscan cities, only 9 miles to the north. 
Relations with Rome were at first close and friendly, but 
the expansion of Roman power in Latium led to rivalry; 
after a long siege the city was destroyed n 396 R.C. (Livy 
5. 1-22; Plut. Cam. 2-6) and tts territory annexed, the 
population being grouped into four new rustic tribes. 
A small urban nucleus survived and shortly before 2 B.C. 
became the municipium Augustum Vetens; but the Roman 
town was of little importance and was progressively 
deserted in later antiquity. ‘The site, about 480 acres in 
extent, was enclosed in the late fifth century n.c. by a 
powerful wall and rampart; but although the cemeterics 
have been extensively explored, little 1s known of the 
city itself. Etruscan Ven was famous for its statuary. 
Pliny (HN 35. 157) records the name of Vulca, commis- 
sioned to furnish statues for Jupiter’s temple on the 
Roman Capitol. Tis school was responsible for the 
terracotta statues of Apollo and other divinities from one 
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of the temples of Veii, now in the Museo di Villa Guulia 
at Rome. 


CIL xi. ¥. 556-7 J N Ward-Perkins, ‘Ven: Tse 
PBSR 1965, “The Apes Vewntanus', PHSR cath A 
77 tl.; 1967, 87 10.; Scullard, Lir. Cities, Tog il. 


al'Topography’, 
s War. Scar. 1903, 

J. B. We 
VELABRUM was the low ground between the Capitol 
and Palatine in Rome, originally a swamp open to Tiber 
floods. The Cloaca Maxima (q.v.) passed riverwards 
through it, and by draming made of tt one of the busiest 
centres in the city (Macrob. 1. 10. 15), contamed between 
the Vicus Tuscus and Vicus logarius and carrying: all 
traffic between the Forum and the river. Tere lay Acca 
Larentia’s shrine. L A. R. 


VELIA, now a narrow ridge or spur connecting the 
Palatine and Oppian hills of Rome at the head of the Via 
Sacra (q.v.), The summit was probably modified by 
levelling for the vestibule of Nero’s Domus Aurea (q.v.) 
in A.D. 64, where later stood the temple of Venus and 
Roma, built under Hadrian. ‘The saddle was crowned by 
the Arch of Titus. LAR. 


VELITES. In the carly Republican army the light-armed 
troops were recruited from citizens unable to provide 
themselves with hoplite armour and were called roraru. 
By the Second Punic War their title had been changed to 
veltes. The number in cach legion was the same as that of 
hastati ov principes. In battle they were employed probably 
as raculatores (ypoodopayoc) in conjunction with cavalry to 
open the attack. The chief penod of them use was in the 
second half of the Second Punic War. During the succeed- 
ing century their impot tance declined with the increasing 
use of foreign contingents (e.g. Balearic slingers), and they 
were perhaps finally abolished by Lucullus. 


Kromayer aud G. Vieth, Heerreesen und Krreafuhkrune der 
Griechen und Romer (1928), Parker, Roman] grons, M.) V Hell, 
Haist. 1905, 419 fl. I] D.M. P., G. R. W. 


VELITRAE (modern Velletri): Volscian town on the 
southern rim of the Alban hills in Latium. It trequently 
fought early Rome, until annexed by the latter (338 5.c.). 
It still spoke Volscian then, but was soon completely 
latinized. Augustus origmated from Velitrac. Claudius 
made ıt a colonia. E. T. 5, 


VELIUS LONGUS (early 2nd c. a.p.), scholar, who 
interested himself in the language of Republican authors, 
and wrote a commentary on the Aenad, Only his De 
orthographia (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vu. 46-81) 1s extant. 


Schanz HWosrus, § 596, Conington—Nettleslup, The Works of Virgd 
(tSy5) l. Lexavu ff. 


VELLEIUS (PW 5) PATERCULUS (c. 19 t.c.-after 
A.D. 30), was of Campanian descent. All our mformation 
concerning his life and writing is derived from his own 
works, in which he inserts references to the loyalty to 
Rome of lus maternal ancestors, the Magh, and to the 
distinction of‘his grandfather and father as adherents of 
the Elder and Younger Tiberius Nero respectively ‘The 
historian, after several military campaigns, served under 
the latter for eight years in Germany and Pannonia, was 
quaestor in A.D. 7 and practor, together with his brother, 
in A.D. 15, We learn nothing of his career during the 
following fifteen years, but he probably failed to reach 
the consulate. His adulation of Seyanus (2. 127-8) sug- 
pests that he may have been involved in the prefect's fallin 
the following year. However, two Vellen Paterculi appear 
as suflect consuls in 60 and 61, probably sons of the 
historian. The praenomen ot the senior, Gaus, confirms 
the uncertain evidence of the text concerning his father's 
names. 


VELLEIUS PATERCULUS 


The Historiae Romanae is a compendium of Roman 
history addressed to Velleius’ friend M. Vinicius (who 
married Juha, daughter of Germanicus) on attuning the 
consulship, A.D. 30. Book 1, of which the opening and 
the part dealing with the period from Romulus to the 
battle of Pydna are missing, begins with the history of the 
Orient and Greece and ends with the fall of Carthage and 
Corinth (146 5.c.); book 2, covering the period 146 P.C. 
to A.D. 30, becomes more detailed as it approaches the 
author’s own day, doubtless because, as he tells us, he 

royected a fuller history from the Civil War onwards. 

Iv inserted two historical excursuses, on Roman coloni- 
zation (1. 14~15) and on the Roman provinces (2. 38-9), 
and three on literary topics, one on early Latin literature 
(2. 9), and another on the Ciceronian and Augustan 
period (2. 36), in which he couples Virgil with the minor 
poet Rabirius, while a third (1. 16-17) points out that the 
flourishing periods in Greek and Jatin literature were 
confined within very brief limits. He shows some know- 
ledge of Greck literature, mentionmg Homer, Hesiod, 
tragic and comic writers, Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle. He 
cites only Cato and Hortensius among his sources (1, 7. 
3; 2. 16. 3). A considerable controversial literature dis- 
cusses authors possibly used by him and his general 
rehability (see Dihle in PH’ and Schanz); but most recent 
work on Vellcrus has been concerned only with the 
elucidation of particular historical problems. 

Velleius as a historian is enthusiastic rather than critical 
and has all the pretentiousness of the novice who has 
fallen under the spell of contemporary rhetoric. Though 
his work is one of the earliest extant specimens of post- 
Augustan prose, his style has all the characteristics of the 
Silver Age. His attempts at pointed phraseology, though 
occasionally effective, are often puerile. He mdulges im 
lengthy sentences which are not periods but mete strings 
of clauses interspersed with parentheses, and he has an 
irritating fondness for exclamations and interrogations. 
He admits that he wrote hurriedly, and the stream of his 
narrative, sf it sometimes carnes the reader along with 
it, certainly lacks profundity. Ihs mterest is chiefly in 
individuals, and he portrays, often with some skill, the 
lesser lights as well as the protagonists of history. Flis 
admiration for his old chief ‘Viberius and for the whole 
imperial house is unbounded; even Tiberius’ ministers, 
such as Sejanus, can do no w rong. His work is a valuable 
source for the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius; but 
gencrally represents the adulatory type of history con- 
demned by Tacitus (JIist. 1. 1), who ignores Velleius, as 


do all ancient authorities. 
The text, derived irom ringle lost MS. from Murbach, 18 
thoroughly corrupt. 


2 SER ype, Schwarz Musieum (1847), 133 (- slusgew. 
a poe unzer, Zur Komposition des | ‘ell. m Festschrift zur 
Q. Philol. Vers (1907), 2 247 il; Dziech, Fos 1910, 18 A., I. Lana, 
p Pat. o della propaganda (1952); A. Dihle, PW vu. Alt (1955), 
637 ff ; J. Wellegouar'’ch, Latomus 1964, 669 fl. 

Tex. O.C.T (R. Ells, 189$), Teubner (Haase, 
1803; Stegman de Pritzwald, 1933); E. Bola (1930). 

COMMLNIARIS. Rubnkien-lrotscher (15340 9), Lemaue (1822); 
Orelh (1835), Kritz (1840); Rockwood (Civil War and seins of 
Augustus and Tyberrus) (1894) 

TRANSLATIONS, F. W. Shipley, with text (Loeb, 1924); Hainsselin= 
Watelet (French, 1942). 

SIVIF AND DicTion N. Ocstling, De elocutione Vell. (1874); 
C. de Oppen, De Vell (1875); H. Georges, De elocutione Vell. 
(9877); O. Lange, Zum Sprachechr, des Vell. (1878); F. Milkau, 
De Vell. penere dicendi (1888); C von Morawski, Philol 1875, 715; 
E. Bolafli, De Vellerano sermone (1925), Norden, ‘Ant Kunstpr. 302. 

Lexicon. G. A. Koch (1857). E. S. F; G. B.T. 


VENAFRUM, modern Venafro, on the Latium- 
Campania border. It spoke Oscan ın the third century 
P.C. and was probably a Samnite town brought under 
Roman domination c. 290 B.C. The Social War insurgents 


1840; Halrn, 
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captured it and slaughtered its Roman garrison (90 n.c.). 
Famous for its olives, ıt became a flourishing colonia in 
impenal times. 


E. Vetter, Handbuch der italischen Dialekte (1953), i. 135. E.T.S. 


VENANTIUS HONORIUS CLEMENTIANUS 
FORTUNATUS (c. A.D. 540-c. 600), born near Treviso 
in northern Italy and educated at Ravenna, left Italy 
in 565 and subsequently lived ın Poitiers, where he 
ultimately became bishop. A versatile poct, he wrote 
numerous poems on both secular and religious themes 
Gncluding the great Passion hymns Pange lingua and 
Vexilla regis); he also wrote in prose. Fortunatus has 
been termed both the last of the Roman poets and the 
first of the medieval. 


' Tam. F. Leo (pocms) and B. Krusch (prose), MGH, AA iv. 
A. 


VENATIONES. Fights of man against beast or beast 
against beast were introduced into Rome ın the second 
century B.C. They grew more elaborate, until under the 
Empire the whole world was ransacked tor animals, 
which were transported (as illustrated in mosaics of 
Piazza Armerina in Sicily) to Rome and to amphitheatres 
all over the Empire. Tons, panthers, bears, bulls, hippo- 
potami, crocodiles were matched agaimst each other or 
against bestiarti. Five thousand wild and four thousand 
tame animals were slaughtered when the Flavian amiphi- 
theatre was opened; cleven thousand when Trajan cele- 

brated his trrumph over the Dacians. 


IFnedlander Rom. Life n 62-74, J. P. Balsdon, ie d Lerswurein 
Anc. Rome (1909), soa fi. J P. B. 


VENETI (1), Gallic tribe occupying modern Morbihan. 
Their strongly ‘Atlantic’ culture was but slightly touched 
by Celucism in the La Tène period, but they themselves 
strongly influenced south-west British aS their 
trade, which stimulated their resistance to Caesar. They 
were deteated by TD. Brutus in a naval battle (56 .c.). 
Under the Empire their commerce declined, but a 
prosperous agricultural Ife is mdicated by villa-funds. 
The repon was occupied by emigrant Britons in the 
fifth century. 

Caes BGall. 3 8-10. C. Julhan, 
u. 450 il., 


Hist. de la Gaule (1907 26), 
vi. 437 Íl. C dee 


VENETI (2) inhabited fertile country about the head of 
the Adnatic. Chief cities: Ateste in prelustornic umes, 
Patavium ın historic (see ANFLNOK 1). They may be of 
Ilyrian extraction (cf. Hdt. 1. 196), although their sur- 
Viving inscriptions (5th-1st c. B.C.) are not demonstrably 
in an Jllyrnan language. Archacological evidence reveals 
that they rmmirrated into north Italy c. 950; here they 
preceded and later successfully resisted Etruscans and 
Gauls. They were highly civilized, preferred horse- 
breeding and commerce to war, and early organized the 
Baltic amber (q.v.) trade. They particularly worshipped a 
goddess of healing, Rehtia. Always friendly to Rome, the 
Veneti aided her against Gauls (390 n.C.) and Hannibal. 
Later from allies they became subjects, though retaming 
local autonomy. Presumably they obtained Latin rights 
in &9, full citizenship in 49 B.C. Their romanization 
ensucd. 

Strabo 5 212; Polvb. 2. 17 f.; Livy 1. 1; § 33; 10. 2. R S. Con- 
way, Prae- ltahe Dialects 1 (191), 210; J. Whatmough, Foundations 
of ‘Roman Italy (1937), 171 (with bibhography), M. S. Hecler, The 


Venetic Language (U.S.A. 1949) For their alleged Papblaygoman 
origin see Serv. ad Aen. 1. 242, Hom. d/. 2. 852; Strabo 12. 543 
E. T 


VENILIA, a goddess of forgotten nature and functions. 
It is impled by Varro (Ling. §. 72) that she is associated 
with Neptunus (q.v., cf. August. De civ. D. 7. 22). 
Some insignificant stories, patently late inventions, are 
told of her by poets. 


VENNONIUS [1113] 


VENNONIUS, an early Roman author, now lost, whose 
history Cicero greutly regrets not to have at hand (Att. 
12. 3. 1; ct. Leg. 1. 6). He is cited by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 4. 15. 

Peter, HRRel. 1. 142. 


VENTA SILURUM, a town of Roman Britain in South 
Wales (modern Cuerzent), the caput of the crvitas of the 
Silures (Jt. Ant. 485. 9: Rav. Cosm. 48). A dedication to 
Ti. Claudius Paulinus, former commander of Legio Il 
Augusta (. . . ex decreto ordinis respublQica) crvit(atis) 
Silurum; Colingwood—Wright, RIB 311) forms impor- 
tant evidence for the character of local government in 
Brituin. Founded in the late first century A.D., the town 
was defended by earthworks in the late second and atown 
wall was added in the late third century; this was supple- 
mented with external towers probably by Count Theo- 
dosius (369). ‘These defences enclosed only 44 acres. 
The town survived into the fifth century, but much of rt 
was finally destroyed by fire, possibly by Irish raiders. 
Archaeologia \vii-lan (carly excuvations 1892-1910); V E Nash- 
Wilhams ibid 1930, 229 À (defences); Bull Board of Celtic Studies 


1953, 150 ff., A Hundred Years of Welsh . irchaeology (1940), So f. 
SSF 


VENTIDIUS (PW s5), Puwrrms (cos. suff. 43 v c-), the 
proverbial upstart of the Roman revolutionary wars: 
probably of quite reputable municipal origin. Captured in 
infancy at Asculum and led in the triumph of Pompcius 
Strabo (89 B.c.), he made his hvelhhood with difficulty. 
Abusively designated as a mulio, he was probably an 
army-contractor (cf. Gell. 15. 4, the best account of his 
arly life). Like other representatives of the defeated and 
impoverished Italians, he became an adherent of Caesar, 
through whose patronage he entered the Senate. Practor 
in 43, Venudius, who had been raising three legions in 
his natwve Picenuin, remforced Antony, after his defeat 
at Mutina. As a reward, he became consul later in the 
year. In 41 40 B.C. he mitervened mdectsively in the 
Bellum Perusinum, After the Pact of Brundisium he was 
sent to drive the Parthians out of Asia and Syria, in 
which task he won brillant victories at the Cilician Gates 
and at Mt. Amanus (39), and at Gindarus (38). Super- 
seded by Antony (there were allegations of taking bribes 
from the hing of Commiuagene), he returned to Rome to 
celebrate his Parthian triumph (38), and died soon after, 
bemg honoured with a public funeral. His Parthian 
triumph was long remembered (cf. Tac Germ. 37. 4: ‘infra 
Ventidium deicctus Orens’). No official o1) contempo- 
rary evidence gives P. Ventidrus the cognomen ‘Bassus’; 
nor can he quite be proved identical with Sabmus, 
the mulio of Virgil, Catal, 10. 

Syme, Rom Rei., sec index. R. S. 


VENUS, an Italian goddess, not originally Roman 
(Varro, Ling. 6. 33: 'cwus nomen ego antiquis litteris... 
nusguam mmucen’). Her cult was later widespread in Italy 
(see Latte, RR 183 {1.). She is so obscure that the only 
clues to her functions are her name, a few passing remarks 
of antiquanes, and her identihcation. ‘The name should by 
all analogies be neuter and apparently is feminine mercly 
because ıt denotes a female; as a common noun it means 
‘charm, beauty’, and so may be compared to Charis 
(cf. CHARITES). Varro (op. cit. 6, 20) says that on the Vin- 
alia Rustica (a day mistakenly supposed to be her festrval) 
gardeners keep holiday. Cf. Rust. 1. 1. 6, Venus has 
procuratio hortorum; Festus, 322. 19; 366. 35 Lindsay; 
Pliny, HN 1g. 50. Naevius, fr. com. 122 Ribbeck, speaks 
of eating ‘Venus that has felt Vulcan's power’, i.e. boiled 
vegctables. We may therefore suppose that she was the 
numen whose power made herb-gardens look ‘charmingly’ 
prosperous and fertile. There 1s no evidence that she had 
anything to do with animal fertility, including that of 


VERCINGETORIX 


mankind. However, perhaps through the 
Aphrodite (q.v.) with Charis, or the 
how became identified with her at a 
would seem that the cult of Aphiodite of Eryx (Venus 
Erucina) was the first point of contact (temple on the 
` 7 = rN 

Capitol in 217 B.c.). "To classical Rome Venus was 
Aphrodite; so much so that the Giuk Mictony mues 
(Aphrodite - love-mahing, highest throw at dice, luck, 
etc.) were taken over by her. As Venus Csenetuixn (= 
mother of the gens Julia) she was pronunent m imperial 
cult. 

Wissowa, RK 288 f, Keune in Roscher’s Lexikin For the 
temples of Venus in Rome see Platner-Ashby, S§1 9) See oan Nash 
Piet. Dict Rome 1 491 (Venus Trugma dedicated moai uc. out. 
side the Porta Callina, later called Venus Hortorum Sallistiimorum): 
i 424 ff_ (Venus Genetm, dedicated in JOWC by Caesar, mthe For uni 
tuhum), u 4906 1t (Venuset Roma onthe ate ot the ve aibuk of Nero's 
Golden Tlouse, built by Hadrian and consecrated an Ab iboi 17; 
rebwlt by Maxentius after a (ne in 407, apart fiom the podium, 


all the surviving temasns belong to the rebuilding), u 42 
ott 4239) (\ cnus 
Victryx, built by Pompey m bis theatre and dedicated in BR HC ) 


H.J R. 


association of 
Chartes, she some- 
n unknown date. It 


VENUSIA, a town, probably of Peucetian ongin, in 
Apulia near the Lucanian border, famed as LHorace’s 
birthplace (Sat. 2. 1. 34); modera Lenosa When Rome 
took Venusa it was probably Sarmnite and certainly 
populous, 292 B.C.; it recerved a Latin colony one year 
lates (Dion. Hal. 17-18. 5 incredibly numbers the colonists 
ut 20,000), Venusia immediately became a military 
stronghold and important statuon on the Via Appia 
(Strabo 5. 250). Resisting Ilanmibal, it harboured the 
fugitives from Cannae, thereby repeating the role n had 
probably played in 280 atter Heraclea (Polyb. 3. 110 1L; 
Zonar. 8. 3). In 200 Rome reintorced Venusia (Livy 31. 
49). Roman arrogance presumably provoked its defection 
in the Social War (Malcovati, ORF? 192; App. BC. 1. 
39). In 43 the Triumivirs settled veterans here and Venusia 
remained a colonia m imperial umes (App. Crm. 4. 3). 

N. Jucobone, Venusia (1909). L. T. S. 


VER SACRUM, literally, consecrated (produce of the) 
spring. In times of distress, or mercly when the popula- 
ion Was superabundant, Italian communities and others, 
including Greek also (Dionystus, Strabo), used to con- 
secrate to a god, often Jupiter, all that should be born 
in the spring. The beasts were apparently sacrificed, but 
the human beings (sucrant), when twenty years old 
(Festus, 150. 21), were veiled and scnt out of the country, 
They might go where they would and found a new 
settlement. The ceremony (without human participation) 
was revived in 217 B.C. 

Festus, 150, 424, 519 Lindsay; Dion Hal. Ant Rom 1 16, Strabo 


g 4 12, 250, Livy 22 10, 33. 44, 34. 44- J. Lleuigon, Tron Etudes 
sur le b'er Sacrum (1957). I.J R. 


VERCELLAE, modern Vercelli, town of the Iabici 
near the gold-mines of north-western Cisalpine Gaul 
(q.v.), which attained consequence in imperial times. 
The Campi Raudtt, where Maris and Catulus annihil- 
ated the Cimbn (101 B.c.), although usually sought near 
here, possibly lay much further cast: J. Zennan, l 
Vercell: dei Celti e invasione celtica (1950). E. T. S, 


VERCINGETORIX, son of Celtillus, formerly king of 
the Arverni, raised the revolt against Caesar in 52 R.C., 
and was acclaimed king of the tribe and general of the 
confederates. Defeated by Cacsar’s cavalry at Novio- 
dunum Biturigum, he adopted ‘Fabian’ tactics, hampering 
Caesar’s supply by systematic destruction. With this 
was combined the strategy of tempting Caesar to attack 
or inglonously decline the attack on impregnable ground, 
The policy succeeded admirably near Avaricum, where 
Caesar did not attack, and at Gergovia, where he did. 
Vercingetorix was led to risk another attack on Caesar in 


VERCINGETORIX 


the field, which was badly defeated, so that he retreated 
to anothcr prepared fortress, Alesia (g.v.). Caesar had 
an unexpected weapon, the circumvallation, with which 
he beat off not only Vercingetorix but the Gallic army 
summoned from outside to break it. Vercingetorix 
surrendercd and was put to death after Caesar's triumph 
(46). 


Caes. BGall. bk. 7. C. Julhan, Veremgétonx (1921). 
VERGILIOMASTIX, ‘the scourge of Virgil’, is a 


bombastic name given to critics of Virgil. 


Servius ad Ecl. 2, 23; Aen. 5. ; Ribbeck, Proleg. ad Verg., ch. 8 
(1866); Donatus 10. 61-2 (E. iehl, Die Vitae Vergiltanue u. thre 
antike Quellen, 1911), Conington-Nettleship, Works of Virgil (1898), 
6. xxn hiu, C. G. ‘Hardie, pracf. to Vita Vergiianae Antiquae 
(1954). R. M. 


C. E. S. 


VERGINIA was traditionally killed by her own father 
to save her from the lust of the decemvir Appius Clau- 
dius. This murder 1s said to have precipitated the revolu- 
tion leading to the overthrow of the decemvirs (449 R.C.). 
The poetical details of the legend show that the story, 
although probably bused on that of Lucretia, was not 
invented by jurists as a precedent for the protection of 
individual liberty, or by annalists desirous of explaining 
the fall of the decemvirs. The lateness of the connexion 
of the legend with the story of Appius Claudius’ lust and 
tyranny is proved by the fact that the so-called plebcian 
heroes Verginius and Verginia in fact belonged to a 
family that was indisputably patrician. However ‘devoid 
of historical foundation’, the story of Verginia ıs a land- 
mark in the development of historical consciousness and 
historical writing at Rome. 


A, Alféldi, Early Rome and the Latins (1964), 153 F; Ogilvie 
Comm. Livy 1-5, 476 ff. (with bibliography). P.T. 


VERGINIUS (1, PW 29) FLAV US, a famous Neronian 
teacher who had Persius fora pupil. His renown brought 
exile on him (Tac. Ann 13.71). Quintilian held his auth- 
oritiy in great respect, mentronmg him in several passages. 


VERGINIUS (2, PI’ 27) RUFUS, Lucius, from 
Mediolanum, consul a.D. 63, became legate of Upper 
Germany ın 67, In 68 he was prepared to make a deal 
with Vindex (q.v.), but, being compelled by his own 
soldiers to fight, he crushed the rebel. le refused to be 
hailed as Emperor and recognized Galba, who, still 
suspicious, replaced him in Germany. Consul If under 
Otho, he again refused the sovereignty after Otho’s 
death. He became an example of loyalty to the State, and 
Nerva chose him as his colleague in the consulate (97). He 
died that year or a httle later. His panegyric was pro- 
nounced by Tacitus, and his memory was celcbrated 
by Pliny the Younger, whose tutor he had been (EP. 
2. 1). His epitaph is preserved (Pliny, Ep. 9. 19): 


Ilic situs est Rufus, pulso qui Vindice quondam 
Impettum adscruit non sibi sed patriae. 


C. M. Kraay, Num. Chron 1949, 120ff.; P. A. Brunt, Latamnus 
1959, 531 —f.; D. C. A. Shotter, CQ 1907, 370 fl. A. ML 


VERONA, a town on the river Athesis in Cisalpine 
Gaul (q.v.), astride the routes to the Brenner Pass in 
fertile wine-producing country (Verg. G. 2.94). Although 
probably founded by Racti, it is first mentioned in 
history as a town of the Cenomani (Pliny, HN 3. 130; 
Livy 5. 35). Prior to imperial times little is known of 
Verona except that it was Catullus’ birthplace. A large, 
flourishing city, Verona had the title of colomza in A.D. 69 
(Strabo 5. 212; Tac. Hist. 3. 8). Numerous Roman 
remains (including magnificent first-century amphi- 
theatre, third-century walls, etc.) and the fact that 
Constantine (312), Theodoric (499), and the Lombards 
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(568) thought it worth while to occupy it, demonstrate 
its importance. 

P. Marconi, Verona romana (1938); I. A. Richmond-W. G. 
Hollord, ‘Roman Verona’, PSR 1935, 69t.; G. Radke, PW 8 A, 2. 


Nachtrag 2426 ff. For, its Raetic origin see J. Whatmough, Harv. 
Stud, 1937, 181. E. T. 5. 


VERRES (PW 1), Gatus, perhaps the son of one of 
Sulla’s new senators who, as an ex-divisor (see CANDI- 
DATUS), had considerable influence. As quaestor in 84 
B.C., he deserted from Carbo (q.v. 2) to Sulla, appro- 
priating his fiscus; as legate (eventually pro quaestore) of 
Dolabella (q.v. 2) in Cilicia, he plundered Cilicia and 
Asia with him, but on their return helped to secure his 
conviction. As praetor urbanus (74) he flagrantly sold 
justice; as proconsul (73-71) an Sicily, he caploited and 
oppressed the province (except for his ally Messana), and 
even some Romans living there, by force and chicanery. 
Unwisely offending several senators and 1il-treating 
clients of Pompey, he yct evaded the effect of Senate 
disapproval (see GELLIUs 1) through his father’s influence. 
On his return, he used his great wealth and his con- 
nexions, us well as the hostility of powerful nobles 
(especially the Jeading Metelli) to Pompey, to win 
strong support. Hortensius (q.v. 2), consul designate with 
the fricndly Metellus (q.v. 8), defended him against 
the prosecution launched by Cicero as a patron of the 
Sicilians (70), and tried to drag the case on into his 
consulate. OQutwitted by Cicero's speed ard forensic 
tactics, and seeing Pompey’s {full influence ubed against 
him, amid Popular agitation for jury reform A COTTA 
3), Hortensius advised his chent to anticipate ¢onviction 
by fleeing to Massıha. Cicero nevertheless pubished the 
second actio (for comperendinatio see REPETUNDAL), to 
drive home the extent of Verres’ guilt and advertise his 
own skill; and the evidence, though presented ex parte, 
seems overwhelming. Having won, Cicero conciliated 
Verres’ powerful {friends by agreeing to a low itis 
aestimatio. His Verstnes give us our best insight into 
provincial administration and its abuses in the late 
Republic. Verres later wed at Massilia, proscribed (for 
his art treasures, we are told) by Antonius (q.v. 4). 


E. B. 


VERTUMNUS (VORTUMNUS), an Etruscan god 
(Varro, Ling. 5. 46; Prop. 4. 2. 4, who says he came trom 
Volsinii). A statue of him stood in the Vicus Tuscus in 
Rome, and Propertius (ibid. 13 H.) indicates that the 
tradespeople there made frequent offerings to him. 
Nothing 1s known of his functions; his name may be 
connected with the Etruscan family ultımmi, latunized 
Veldumnius. "he Romans etymologized ıt trom uertere, 
e.g. Prop. ihid. 21 ff. Dedications, of imperial times, have 
been found at ‘Tuder, Ancona, Canusium, etc. 


Latte, RR i191 i. 


Cic. lerr. 


H. J. R. 


VERULAMIUM, a town in Britain near modern St. 
Albans (Ilerts.). After a short military occupation the 
town grew up in the valley below the site of T'asciovanus” 
capital ( Verlamio) and was probably accorded the status 
of mumcipium by Claudius (Tac. Ann. 14. 33). The earliest 
shops were half-tumbered multiple buildings in quasi- 
military style, suggesting the employment of army archi- 
tects. After the sack by Boudicca (a.p. 60) rebuilding was 
delayed some fifteen to twenty years; but by 79 a new 
masonry forum of Gallic design was dedicated, under 
Juhus Agricola, as the inscription (JRS 1956, 147) shows, 
and the half-timbered shops were rebuilt. The earhest 
defensive earthwork (perhaps pre-Flavian) enclosed 119 
acres; it hecame obsolete carly in the second century and 
the town expanded over it. Stone public buildings of the 
late first and early sccond centuries include two temples 


See Wissowa in Roscher, s v.; 


VERULAMIUM 


of non-classical type and a market hall; but domestic 


building was still in half-tumber h of the 
town, including the forum in the 
restoration a theatre and p: nasonry 


were built. Late in the second century a new earthwork 
defence was begun, but was replaced before 250 ' 
town wall on a different line enclosing 200 acres. 
monumental arches in the main street now marker 
vanished original boundary, and a third was added 
the theatre c. 300. There was much building ac 
early in the fourth century, continuing here and the 
its end and beyond. At least one large house was 
after c. 370 and structural activity on its site ca 
traced to perhaps c. 450. Here Alban was martyred 
haps under Severus); in 429 Germanus visited his s 
(Script. rer. Meroving. 7. 262). The site became des 
in the late fifth or sixth century and the ruins were ı 
pillaged for the monastic buildings of St. Albans 1 
early Middle Ages. 

Summary of earher information VCH, Flerts.1. 125 FR: R. 
and T. V. Wheeler, Verulamium (1976), K M. Kenyon, Ar hu 
1935, 213 fF (theatre), Ant. Journ 1937, 28 f ; Trans. St 
Architect, Archacolog. Soc. 1953, 1130; S S Frere, Ant 


1956-62 (Unterm reports 1955-01), Bulletin Institute of Archi 
(London) 1964, 61 ff., Antiquity 1964, 103 1 (gencral summar: 
& 


VERUS, Lucius, Roman co-Emperor A.D. 161—9, was 
born in 130 and named L. Ceionius (PW 8) Commodus. 
Hc was son of L. Achus (q.v. 2). On the death of Aelrus, 
Hadrian (q.v.) in 138 required Antoninus (q v. 1) to adopt 
his son along with the ten years older Marcus Aurclius 
(q.v. 1). Antoninus as Emperor did not, however, advance 
him equally with Marcus. The youth assumed the toga 
virilis mn 145, became quaestor in 153, and consul in 154, 
with a second consulship in 161. On Pius’ death in 161, 
Verus lacked the special standing of his adoptive ‘twin’, 
Marcus Aurelius. Marcus, however, at once created him 
(as ‘L. Aurchus Verus’) Augustus and colleague with 
tribunicuin power. Thus for the first ime the imperial 
powers, except for the position of pontifex maximus, were 
fully shared. In 164 Marcus married Verus to his daughter 
Lucilla (q.v.), some eighteen years younger. Verus was 
weak and indulgent, and a poor administrator. Neverthe- 
less, he commanded in the East in 163-6 and celebrated 
a triumph, though Avidius (q.v. 2) Cassius probably did 
the real work. Verus joined Marcus on the Danube in 168. 
His death on their return to Rome early in 169 was prob- 
ably a benefit for the Empire and perhaps a relicf to 
Marcus. 

SILA Perus, Dio Cass bkr 71-2; P. Lambrechts, Ant Class. 
1994 173; C HE Dodd, Num Chron 1911, 209 ff ; Wegner, Herr- 
scherbild is 4 (1939), 56 fT , 226 AL; K.M. Coins, Rom Emp 1v (1940); 


Bengtson, Rom Gesch. 349 £ See also under AVIU LIUS (1), MARCUS, 
C. H. V. S.; M. H. 


VESONTIO (modern Besançon), capital of the Sequani, 
a Celtic tribe of Galha Comata, was occupied by Caesar 
in 58 R.c. and m A.D. 68 was the scene of a decisive battle 
between the forces of Vindex (q.v ) and Verginius (q.v. 2) 
Rufus. Included in Galha Belgica by Augustus, the 
Sequani were transferred under the Flavians to Germania 
Superior, and in the Late Empire Vesontio became the 
provincial capital of Maxima Sequanorum. The site is 
accurately described by Caesar, in a bend of the river 
Dubis (modern Doubs). The most important surviving 
monument ıs the Porte Noire, but the forum and amphi- 
theatre are also known. 


Caes. BGall. 1. 44-9; Plut Galba 6; Dio Cass 63 24; Grenier, 
Manuel i. sho ff. (Porte Noire), w. 353 M. (torum), ibid 602 ff. 
(amphitheatre). A. L. F. R. 


VESPAE IUDICIUM COCI ET PISTORIS IUD- 
ICE VULCANO, contest between baker and cook in 
ninety-nine hexameters by a travelling rhetorician Vespa. 
Witty and full of puns, the poem is familiar with mythology 
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and Roman folklore, and shows no tr 
but cannot be older (and may well be later) than the third 
century A.D. because ofits prosody (ir caccabo Meleager) 
Metre pleasing, although final 4\ lable 1S adinitted L 


the fifth rise, and hiatus and syluba une eps at the main 
caesura. 


ace of Christianity 


i Rachrene, PLM iv, 326; F Pim, Rome, 
See V. Tundo, diene e Ruma 1900, 19% fl 


VESPASIAN (TITUS FLAVIUS (PIV 200) VESPASIANUS) 
Emperor A.D. 09-79, was born m A.D. 9 at Sabme Reate, 
His father Flavius Sabinus (tor bis elder brother at the 
bame Name See SABINUS 3) Was a tax-gpatherer, his mother 
also was of equestrian family, but ber brother had entered 
the Senate. After his practorship in 40 his career was 
advanced by the freedman Narcissus (q.v. 2). Legate of 
IT Augusta in the Claudian mvasion of Britain, he com- 
manded the left wing in the subsequent advance (43-4) 
and for his distinguished services was awarded triumphal 
ornaments and two priesthoods. He became sufert con- 
sul in 51, and was later proconsul of Attica (c. 63) his 
lack of employment in the interval was perhaps duc to 
Narcissus’ death. In 66 he accompanied Nero to Greece, 
and fell into disfavour for sleeping during the Emperor’s 
singing; but in Feb. 67 he was appomted as special 
commander to suppress the Jewish rebclhon. By Nero's 
death he had largely subducd Judaeaapatt trom Jerusalem 
itself, but he then stopped campaigning. 

He decided to accept Galba (q.v.—see also Trrvus), 
but he reconciled himself with the governor of Syria, 
Mucianus (q.v.), and on the news of Gualba's murder 
these two Eastern legates considered action. ‘They osten- 
sibly supported Otho against Vitellius (q.v. 1), but after 
Otho’s suicide they began collecting force. On 1 July 69 
the two Egyptian legions, under their prefeet Tiberius 
(q.v. 3) Alexander, acclaimed Vespasian Emperor, and the 
legions in Judaea and Syria quickly tollowed. Mucianus 
set out with an expeditionary force to threaten Italy 
while Vespasian held up the corn ships at Alexandria. 
But in August the Danubian armies jomed the Flavian 
cause, and Antomus Primus (q.v.) entered Italy. It was 
alleged that he had done so against orders, and that 
Vespasian’s victory could have been bloodless. However 
this may be, Antonius after winning a cruslung battle at 
Cremona pressed on to Rome, and entered the city on 
21 Dec., the day after Vitellus’ death. Vespasian was 
immediately adopted by the Senate, though he continued 
to date his rule from 1 July. 

Ilis recognition was accompanied by the formal grant 
of miscellaneous powers, for some of which the Julho- 
Claudian Emperors had not sought explicit sanction. 
Whether similar grants had been made to Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius—or were to be made to Vespuasian’s 
successors—1s not clear; but it so happens that in Ves- 
pasian’s case a fragment of the enabling law has survived 
(ILS 244). More important, however, than any legal 
enactment was the acquisition of auctoritas by the mem- 
bers of an upstart house, and Vespasian was carctul to 
publicize a number of divine omens which portendcd 
his accession, Later measures to achieve the same end 
included frequent tenure of the consulate, for brief 
periods of the year, by himself and lus sons, and the 
accumulation of numerous imperatorial salutations, 
Throughout his reign Vespasian insisted that the succes- 
sion would devolve on his sons (see TITUS and DOMITIAN). 
Controversy over the dynastic principle may have caused 
his quarrel with doctrinaire senators hke Helvidius 
(q.v.) Priscus, who was executed e. 76. i 

Vespasian returned to Italy ¢. Oct. 70. While at 
Alexandria he had been concerned with raising money, 
and his sales of imperial estates caused discontent in 
Egypt. He announced that 40,000 million sesterces were 
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needed to put the State to rights, and both before and 
after his return he promoted his financial programme. 
He increased, and sometimes doubled, provincial taxa- 
tion, and revoked imperial immunities. Some such 
measures were essential after the deficit incurred by 
Nero and the devastation of the civil wars, but contem- 
poraries inevitably charged Vespasian with ‘avarice’. How 
much he collected for public funds 1s unknown, but he 
was able to restore the Capitol, to build his Forum and 
Temple of Peace, and to begin work on the Colosseum. 
He probably also left a considerable surplus to his 
SUCCESSOTS. 

It was probably in part for financial reasons that in 
73 he assumed the censorship with ‘Titus. But in this 
office he also recruited many new members, both Italian 
and provincial, to the Senate, and conferred Roman and 
Latin rights on communities abroad. Chief among these 
grants was that of Latın mghts to all native communities 
in Spain. 

He effectively restored discipline to the armies after 
the events of 68-9. Before his return Mucianus had 
reduced the praetorian guard, greatly enlarged by 
Vitellius, to approximately its old size; and the legions 
were soon regrouped to ensure that Vitellian troops 
would not occupy dangerous positions. In the East 
Vespasian substituted three armies, with a total of six 
legions, in Syria, Cappadocia, and Judaca, for the single 
army (until Nero’s time only four Jegions) in Syria. Atter 
the Jewish and Rhineland rebellions (see Trius, CIVILIS) 
had been suppressed, Vespasian was able to undertake 
some rectification of the frontiers: most significantly im 
Britain, with the annexation of northern England and 
the pacification of Wales, and an advance into Scotland 
(see AGRICOLA 1); but to some extent also in southern 
Germany. 

On his death on 23 June 79 (his last words are reported 
as ‘Vae, puto deus fio’) he was immediately accorded 
deification. By his unassuming behaviour he hid largely 
concilated the aristocracy (but see EPRIUS MARCILLUs), 
and Tacitus (Hist. 1. 50) says he was the first Emperor 
who changed for the better. He was industrious, and 
the simplicty of his hte was taken as a model by con- 
temporary senators. Matching his rugged and un- 
compromising features he cultivated a bluff manner, 
characteristic of the humble origins he liked to recall. 
His initial appointments (see e.g. PAETUS CAESENNIUS, 
PETILLIUS CLRIALIS) reflect his ustuteness in building a 
poweriul party, of which the core was his own family. 
The policies of his roewn do not reveal any great break 
with tradition. But to have ended the civil wars was no 
mean achievement, and PAX, with some reason, was a 
principal motif on his comage. 

He had married one Flavia Domitilla, who was 
belicved to be of only Latin status until her father Flavius 
Liberalis successfully proved her Roman citizenship, 
She bore his two sons, and a daughter also named Flavia 
Domitilla (later deified); but both wife and daughter 
died before he became Empcror. He then lived with an 
earlier mistress named Caenis, who had been a freed- 
woman of Tiberius’ sister-in-law Antonia. 

SOURCES. Veaspasian’s rise to power is excellently documented by 
Suctontus, as well as by Tac Haist. 2—4. But atter this point Suetonius’ 
‘Life’(ed A.W. Braithwaite, 1927) tends to degenerate into a series of 
interesting anecdotes designed to illustrate Vespusian'’s character; 
and the absence of a chronological framework is httle remedied by 
the Epittomators of Dio Cassius, 65-6 Epigraphical and numis- 
matic evidence m of prime importance: see M McCrum and A. G. 
Woodhead, Documents af the Prinapates of the Flavian Emperors 68— 
96 (1961). See also Syme, Taatus, index; A. Bnesemann, "Tacitus 


und das flavische Geschichtsbild’, Hermes, Einzelschr. 10 (1955). 
G. E. F. C. 


VESTA, VESTALS. Vesta is the Roman hearth- 
goddess, the etymological equivalent of Hestia (q.v.), as 
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she is in cult. She was prominent in family worship (see 
WORSHIP, HOUSEHOLD; PENATES), and is sometimes de- 
picted in lararta(as G. K. Boyce, Amer. Acad. Rome 1937, 
plate 24) with her favourite beast, the ass ((Verg.] Copa 
26). Not much is known of her domestic ritual, but see 
Cato, Agr. 143. 2. 

For her as for Hestia it is evident that the royal hearth- 
cult must have been supremely important in early times. 
Hence it 1s very natural that her State worship (Vesta 
publica popul Romam Quiritium) should not be ın a 
temple but in a round building near the Regia, doubtless 
an imitation in stone of the ancient round hut (the 
modern capanna). This contained no image (Ov. Fast. 6. 
295-6), but a fire which never was let out (“ignis inex- 
tinctus’, ibid. 297; ‘ignem illum sempiternum’, Cic. Dom. 
144). Curtained off fiom the rest of the building was the 
penus (Festus, 296. 12 Lindsay), which was-opened for 
some days at the Vestalia, 9 June, a time of ill-omen, 
for the building was cleaned then and the days were 
religiosi and nefasti till the dirt had been disposed of 
on 15 June, Q(uando) ST(ercus) D(elatum) Flas). The 
penus contained various sacred objects, but as none but 
the Vestuls might enter it, their nature was never known 
but widely guessed at (c.g. Lavy 26. 27. 14; cf. Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 2. 66. 4). This cult, though old (founded by 
Numa, Dion. Hal. ibid. 1 and other authors), was not 
primitive, for the Forum 1s not part of the oldest Rome. 
Preceding it was the cult of Caca, on the Palatine (Servius 
on Aen. 8. 190), of hke character. 

Vesta was served by the Vestal Virgins, gepresenting 
the daughters of the royal house (see IL. J. Roge, Maemos., 
1926, 2 ff.). They are said to have been originally two, 
then four, but in historical Gunes normally six (Plut. 
Num, 10). They served originally for five years (Dion. 
Ial. 1. 76. 3), 1n historical times for thirty, during which 
time they must remain virgin, but after which they might 
marry, though tew did, as rt was supposedly unlucky 
(Plut. thid.). Candidates must be between the aves of six 
and ten, and were chosen by the pontifex maximus, with 
the formula te, Amata, capin, from a total of twenty (af 
so many offered). They were not necessaily patiicians. 
They received numerous honours, including emancipa- 
tion from their fathers’ tutelage, but were under the 
control of the pontifex, who could scourge any who let 
the sacred fire out or committed other otfences short of 
unchastity; for that the culprit was entombed alive 
(obviously a judicial ordeal; Vesta might set her free if 
she was innocent). See Plut. loc. cit.; Gell. 1. 12. 

Not much is known of the ritual, save that it was old- 
fashioned, not using water from mains and relyghting the 
fire, if ever it went out, by friction of wood (Wissowa, 
254). The Vestals wore the old sacral dress otherwise 
used by brides only. See MIRACLES, ATRIUM VLSTAE, 

Wissowa in Roscher’s Levikon, s v , Latte, RR cok ft; A Brelich, 
Vesta (Zunch, 1949), gives an ‘unconvincing, picture of Vesta’ (5. 
Weinstock, JARS 1950, 150). For her temples near the Regu and on 


the Palaune, see Platncr-Ashby, 557 1.; Nash, Put Dict. Rome u. 
gos ÍT., 511r ff IL J. R. 


VESTINI, a central Italian tribe living near the Gran 
Sasso, highest peak of the Apennines (q.v.). They spoke 
an Oscan-type dialect. Chief towns: Pinna, Aternum. 
Their became allies of Rome before 300 n.c. but joined 
their close associates, the Marst, Marrucim, and Paeligni 
(qq.v.) ın the Social War rebellion against her. ‘Their 
romanization quickly ensued. 

A. la Regina, Mem. det Lincei 1968, 360 ff. E. T. S. 
VESUVIUS, the famous volcano on the Bay of Naples, 
rises isolated out of the surrounding plain of Campania 
(q.v.). Its base is some 30 miles in circumference, its 
central cone over 4,000 feet high, and its general appear- 
ance picturesque since the mountain-sides have been 
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largely blown away. Vesuvius is mentioned only twice 
during the Roman Republic. in the Latin War of 340, 
where the allusion (Livy 8. 8. 19) seems erroneous, and 
in the revolt of Spartacus (q.v.) who used its crater as a 
stronghold in 73. It appeared extinct (Diod. 4. 21. 5), 
and its fertile slopes were extensively cultivated, with 
vineyards mostly (Strabo 5. 4. 8, 247). On 5 Feb. A.D. 63 
a dumaging earthquake presaged the first recorded erup- 
tion, the severe onc of 24 Aug. 79 that buried Pompeii 
(q.v.) in sand, stones, and mud, Herculaneum (q.v.) in 
hquid tufa, and Stabiae (q.v.) ın ashes, asphyxiated 
Pliny the Elder (q.v.), and ıs described by Phny the 
Younger (q.v.), an eyewitness, in letters to ‘Tacitus (Ep. 
6. 16, 20). Antiquity witnessed three subsequent crup- 
tions (in 202, 472, and 512), and violent activity still 
periodically recurs. E T.S. 


VETERA, near Birten, on the Rhine, was a major base 
for the Augustan invasions of Germany and became the 
station of two legions. The fortress had been completely 
rebuilt before it was destroyed by Civilis (q.v.) in A.D. 70. 
A new fortress tor one legion was subsequently erected 
on a new site, was occupied till c. 260, and may have been 
refortified by Julian. A colony (coloma Ulpia Tra:ana), 
fortihed from the beginning, was founded (between 98 
and 107) near by ut Xanten on a site which contanued to 
be occupied apparently into the fifth century. 

H. v, Petrikovirs, Bonner Jahrh. 1052; Das romiyeche Rheinland 


(1900), and PWos v., H bhns, 10 (Gwnnaswmn) Germanta Romana J, 
Romastadte in Deutschland (19009). P.s’. 


VETTIUS (1, PI 13) PHILOCOMUS, a friend of 
Lucilius, on whose satires, Uke Laeius Archelaus, he 
lectured and commented (Suet. Gram. 2). 


VETTIUS (2, PW 16) SCATO, Prunus, as Marsic 
'practor in the Social War in the summer ot go n.c. won 
several victories, finally killing the consul P. Rutilius 
Lupus; when driven back by Ruulius’ legate Marius (q.v. 
1), he marched on Aeserma, which he captured after 
defeating the other consul Caesar (q.v. 2). In 8y he tried 
to negotiate with the consul Pompeius (q.v. 3) Strabo 
through his guest-friend Sextus Pompeius, the consul's 
brother. (Cicero, q.v. 1, serving under Pompeius, was 
present.) Later, defeated by Potnpeius, he was surren- 
dered by his army and asked a slave to kill hin. EB. 


VETTIUS (3, PIV 6), Luctus, an eques from Picenum, 
served under Pompeius (q.v. 3) and Sulla and became a 
friend of Catiline. Involved m his conspiracy (63 b.c.), he 
turned informer and gave Cicero useful help, but came 
to pref trying to denounce Caesar. In 59—apparently 
now Cacsar’s agent—he denounced an Optimate ‘plot’ 
against Pompey, involving many prominent men, m- 
cluding the Curtones (see CUnio r and 2) and Lucullus 
(q-v. 2). Disbelieved, he was gavled and mysteriously 
killed. The tacts temain obscure. 


C, Meier, Hast. 1961, 88 (with bibliography). E B. 


VETTIUS (4, PW 67) VALENS, astrological writer of 
the second century A.D. 
Ed. W. Kroll, 1908. 


VETULONIA (Etr. Vetluna), in the hills to the west of 
the bay that 1s now the Grosseto plain, was one of the 
twelve cities of Etruria. Excavation has been mainly con- 
fined to the extensive necropolcis. The earliest material 
comes from Villanovan pozzo-graves, the most notable 
from a scries of wealthy orientalizing ‘circle tombs’, 
consisting of trenches surrounded by stones and covered 
by a tumulus. The Circolo det Lebett contained bronze 
cauldrons with siren heads and griffin protomes that 
have Greek and oriental parallels respectively. The 
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Pictrera tumulus contained a single chamber with a 
corbelled dome supported by a central pillar: 
duced the earhest stone statuary in Etruria. According 
to Sthus Italicus (8. 484-8) the Romans assumed the 
Etruscan royal insignin of fasces, sella curults, ete., trom 
Vetulonia: an axe bound with iron rods was found in an 
early tomb there. 

1. Falchi, Vetuloma e la sua necro 
Etr. 1931, pasam, G. Renzetu, ibid, 
ibid, 1903, 437 IL, G. Cunpor ale, 


Duce (1967); 1d 1 commera di 
Scullaid, Etr. Cities, 13415 


it has pro- 


holt antichissima G&o1), Stud. 
1050-1, 291 bil, A ‘Palocchim 
Had. 1004,31} id La tomba del 
| etuduntio in etu orienlulizsante OR); 


DWRE, 


VEXILLUM. In the Republican army vexilla were the 
standards of the legionary cavalry. Hence, vexilla were 
carried by cavalry units, such as alae, at all periods. The 
vexillum was used also as the standaid of a detachment 
(vexillatio), or, in the first century A.D., of a corps of 
veterans after their penod of service under the aquila 
had been completed. Ilene, vexillum nself was often 
used for a detachment. ‘he Hag of a peneral or an adnural 
was a scatlet vexillum. See also SIGNA MILILARIA, 
M. Rostovtzeff, YRS 1942, 92 iI. G.R.W. 
VIA AEMILIA, named after its builder M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, cos. 187 n.c. (Livy 39. 2), and subsequently 
repaired by Augustus and Trajan, ran trom Aiiminum 
176 miles north-west to Placentia (with later extensions 
to Augusta Practoria, to Segusio, to Aquileia, all soine- 
what inaccurately called Via Aemuiha). ‘The Aemnria 
helped to rotuanize Cisalpine Gaul rapidly: with its 
extensions it touched every important city of the district 
(still called Emilia) except Ravenna. 
lt ts to be distinguished trom the Via Acmilia Scauri 
g.v.). 


io Strabo 5 217. N. Lambogha, Athenarum 1977- ETS. 
VIA AEMILIA SCAURI, highway built by M. 
Acmilus Scaurus, censor 100 B.C., linking the Vine 
Aurela and Postumia (qq.v.). It ran from Vada Volater- 
rana through Pisae, Genua, and Vada Sabatia and thence 
inland to Dertona. From Vada Sabatia the Via Tula 
Augusta (built by Augustus) continucd along the coust 
to beyond AJbintumslium (T entinugha). LE. S. 


VIA ANNIA (1), highway built in northern Italy, per- 
haps by T. Anmus Luscus, cos. 153 B.C. It probably 
linked Bononia with Aquileia via Patavium, Altinum, and 
Concordia. 

(2) The extension of the Via Appia (q.v.), which ran 
from Capua through Nola, Nuceria, Consentia, and 
Vibo to Rhezium, may also have been a Via Anma (not 
Via Popillia, q.v., as usually stated), built perhaps by 
T. Anmus Rufus, propraetor 131 B.C. 

(3) Road near Falern in struna. 


T. P. Wiseman, PBSR 1964, 21 fF F. T. linrihs, Hist. 1067, 
167 fE. E. T. S. 


VIA APPIA, the Romans’ principal route to south Italy 
and beyond (Strabo 6. 283). Appius Claudius Caecus, 
censor 312 B.C., built and named the 132-mile section 
from Rome to Capua (Livy 9. 29), It had probably been 
extended by 244 through Beneventum, Venusia, and 
Tarentum to Brundisium (234 miles) Paving of the 
Appia commenced ın 295 and apparently was complete 
by Gracchan times (Livy 10. 23; Plut. C. Gracch. 7; 
reject Diod. 20. 36). In imperil umes a praetorian 
curator kept the road in order. Its exact line can be traced 
most of the way to Beneventum, but not beyond, since 
the shorter route to Brundisium via Canusium and 
Barium, which the Via Trana (q.v.) later used, led to 
neglect of the Appia. Between Rome and Beneventum, 
however, one can still sce roadside tombs (e.g. the 
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apiu, Caecilia Metella’a), the ancient pavement (c. 
20 ft. wide at Itri), a rock-cutting (at Tarracina), embank- 
ments (e.g. at Aricia and Jtri), bridges (three between 
Caudium and Beneventum), and milestones, One of 
these proves that, even though travellers preferred the 
19-mile-long ship canal, the Appia from its earliest 
days crossed the Pomptine marshes (q.v.) (C. Hülsen, 
Röm. Mitt. 1889, 83 ff.). Various branches, e.g. the one 
to Rhegium [see via ANNIA (2)], were also somewhat 
inaccurately called Via Appia. 


T. Ashby, Roman Campagna (1927), 1748.: A. M iur, Pas- 
teggiate Campane (1957), 347 tl. eas a E. T. 5. 


VIA AURELIA, important highway (Cic. Phil. 12. 9) 
of unknown date, but presumably built before its exten- 
sion, the Via Aemilia Scauri (q.v.) of 109 n.c. It was 175 
miles long, running from Rome north-west to Alsium, 
thence along the Etruscan coast to Vada Volaterrana. 
Later prolongations to Dertona and to Arelate are also 
called Via Aurelia in the Itineraries. See also VIA 
POSTUMIA. 


D. Anziani, Mélanges d'’arch. 1913; F. Castagnoli (ed.), La Vra 
Aurelia (1908). s are SARPE Ł. T. S. 


VIA CASSIA, highway running north from Rome 
through Sutrium, Volsinii, and Clusium ım central 
Etruria to Arretium, whence the Via Flaminia Minor 
(187 B.C.) led across the Apennines to Bononia. It was 
apparently built ın the late third or early second century 
B.C. Between Veii and Sutrium it diverged from the older 
Via Amerina which continued to Nepete, Falern Novi, 
and the North. The Via Cassia was ultimately pro- 
longed from Arretium to Florentia and Mutina with an 
extension to Pistoria, Luca, and Luna. 


Cic, PAi. 12 22. F Marunori, Fia Casta e sue de razim fay 10); 
arudi see s.v. VIA CLODIA. E T. S5. 


VIA CLODIA, highway running north from Rome 
through western Etruria, of uncertain, but evidently 
republican date (3rd c. ?), though in part following older 
Etruscan roads. Its course 1s often confused with that of 
the Via Cassia (q.v.), which probably followed the same 
line to near Vein; thence Via Clodia turned north-west 
re ee touched Blera, Tuscania, and Saturnia 
q.v.). 


J. B. Ward-Perkins, JRS 1957, 139 ff.; id. PBSR 1955 ff. 
1957, 67 fi. "Eh s 


VIA DOMITIA, a very ancient route from the Rhone 
to Spain, improved by the Romans apparently before the 
death of Polybius (124 u.c.; cf. 3. 39. 8), but owing its 
name to the conqueror of Narbonensis, Cn. Domitius 
(q.v. 2) Ahenobarbus (121); a milestone of Domitius 
survives (Degrassi, JLI.RP n. 460a). It was repaired by 
M. Fonteius (c¢. 75), and under the Empire by Tiberius 
(A.D. 31-2), Claudius (41), Antoninus Pius (145), Maxi- 
minus (235-8), and Diocletian (284-305). 


Grenier, Manuel n. 26 ff. C. E. S. 


VIA DOMITIANA, highway built by Domitian (a.n. 
95), running from Sinuessa on the Via Appia (q.v.) 
through Volturnum, Liternum, and Cumae to Puteoli, 
where it joined a road to Neapolis (q.v.). 


Star. Silv. 4. 3. E. T. S. 


VIA EGNATIA, Roman road built ¢. 130 B.C. from 
the Adriatic coast to Byzantium; named after Egnatia on 
the Apulian coast, where the corresponding road from 
Rome to Brundisium touched the sea, the Via Egnatia was 
the main route from Rome to the East. 'I'wo branches of 
the road, starting respectively from Dyrrhachium and 
Apollonia, united ın the Skumbi valley, crossed the 
Balkan range by Lake Lychnidus (Ochrida), and de- 
scended to Thessalonica via Heraclea, Eordaea, Aegae, 
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and Pella, whence it followed the Thracian coast to 
Byzantium. It followed the line of a trade-route through 
the Balkan range which Corinth had exploited. 

N. G. L. H. 


VIA FLAMINIA, the great northern highway of Italy, 
built 220 B.C. by C. Flaminius, when censor (Livy, Epit. 
20; reject Strabo 5. 217). It was 209 miles long from 
Rome via Narnia, Mevania, Nuceria, and Helvillum to 
Fanum Fortunae (g.v.), where it turned north-west and 
followed the Adriatic coastline via Pisaurum to Arimi- 
num (q.v.). After A.D. 69 the section between Narnia 
and Nuccria was provided with an alternative, 6-mile 
longer route via Intcramna (q.v.), Spoletium, and 
Fulginium. From its earliest days'the F laminia was much 
frequented; its importance was, if anything, enhanced 
in late imperial times when the imperial court was at 
Milan or Ravenna. Large towns grew up along its tomb- 
lined course. The road was often repaired: by C. 
Gracchus, Augustus (parts of whose bridge at Narnia 
(q.v.) and whose honorific arch at Ariminum survive), 
Vespasian (whose tunnel through Intercisa Pass sull 
exists near Calles), Trajan, Hadrian. Vanous branches, 
e.g. from Nuceria to Ancona, were also inaccurately 
called Via Flaminıa. 

T. Ashby-R. A. L, Fell, JRS ier. E T.S. 
VIA LABICANA, highway running south-east from 
Rome to Labiet and the country of the Herma (q.v). 
Avoiding the Alban Fhlls, it yomned the Via Latina (q.v.) 
near Anagnia. Era 


VIA LATINA, one of the arterial highways radiating 
from Rorne, 1s not named after its bwilder—a fact 
suggesting high antiquity. It ran south-east and, after 
surmounting the outer rim of the Alban Hills at Algidus, 
followed the ‘Prerus valley through the Hernici country 
where the Via Labicana (q.v.) joined it near Anagnia. 
It crossed the Lins at Fregelluc, then proceeded via 
Aquinum, Casinum, V.nafrum, ‘Teanum, and Cales 
across the Volturnus to Casilinum where it merged with 
the Appia. (A later short cut via Rutrae avoided Vena- 
frum.) ‘he 135-mile Latma was much frequented 
(Strabo 5. 237); important branches ran from it into 
Samnium. Pyrrhus and Hannibal both used it, presum- 
ably because it followed an easier line than the Appia. 
Its exact line can still be traced without much difficulty. 

T. Ashby, Roman Cumpagna (1927), 153 1. L. T. S5. 


VIA POPILLIA, highway in northern Italy, Inking 
Aruninum, Atra, and Altmum with Aquileia, built by 
P. Popilhus (q.v. 2), cos. 132 n.c. (Dessau, JLS 5807). 
The road from Capua to Rhegium in southern Italy 1s 
also often attributed to him, but probably meorrectly: 
see VIA ANNIA (2). E.T.S. 


VIA POSTUMIA, north Italian highway centring on 
Cremona, whence it ran in one direction through 
Placentia and Dertona to Genua, and ın the other 
through Bedriacum, Verona, Vicetia, and Opitergium 
to Aquileia. Built by Sp. Postunnus Albinus (cos. 148 
B.C.), 1t consolidated the conquest of the Transpadane 
region (see CISALPINE GAUL). ‘he Itineraries regard its 
western section as part of the Via Aurelia. Ancient 
authors virtually ignore it. 

Dessau, ILS 5806, 5946; Tac. Hist. 3. 21. E. T. S. 
VIA SACRA, the street connecting the Forum Romanum 
with the Velia, affording access to the Palatine. The 
name probably comes from the hallowed buildings which 
the street passed, connected with the shrines of Vesta 
and the Regia. The earliest-known monument at its end 


VIA SACRA 
ormx Fabianus (JRS 1922, 27 f.) of 121 B.C., 
ae the road straggled towards the Velia, passing 
many private houses and shops, its pavement being still 
visible. In a.D. 64 Nero plunned the street anew as a 
noble colonnaded avenue flanked by large bazaars for 
‘ewellers, florists, and luxury-traders. The northern 
bazaar was smaller and was obliterated by the basilica 
of Maxentius; the southern, though curtailed by 
Hadrian’s extensions of the Atrium Vestae (q.v.), 


occupied the considerable space between that house and 
the Arch of ‘Titus. 


Nash, Pict. Dict. Rome ii. 284 f. 1. A. R. 
VIA SALARIA, highway built in prehistoric times to 
facilitate the salt trade from the ‘Tiber mouth. It ran 
north-east from Rome to Reate (q.v) in the Sabine 


country. Later extensions, (1) through Amiternum and 
(2) through Asculum, carried it to the Adriatic. E.T.S 


VIA TRAIANA, highway built (A.D. 109) by ‘Trajan 
which replaced the Via Appia (q.v.) as the usual route he- 
tween Beneventum and Brundisium. It touched Aequum 
Tuticum, Aecac, Herdomac, Canusium, Barium. and 
Gnathia. Its identification with the Republican Via 
Minucia mentioned by Cicero (110, 9. 6. 1) and others 1s 
very dubious. 


T. Ashby-R. Gardner, PRSR 1914, 104 f. E. T.S. 
VIA VALERIA, important highway running eastwards 
from Rome to Aternum on the Adriatic. Its first 18 
miles comprised the very ancient Via Tiburtina. This 
was prolonged, possibly c. 300 b.c., to Carsoli, Alba 
lucens, and apparently Certennia (Livy 10. 1. 3, Diod. 
20. go, emending Lepeveta, Livy 9. 43 records a road- 
building Valerius, censor 306 1.¢.). "This extension later 
became a paved highway, perhaps in the censorship of 
NL Valerius Messalla (154 n.C), and was the Vin Valeria 
proper (cf. Stuabo 5. 238). Finally, the Emperor Claudius 
continucd the road as the Via Claudia Valera from 
Certenma to the Adriatic. Pliny'’s estimate of 136 miles 
as the breadth of Italy is based on the Valeria (HN 3. 44). 

T Asthy, PBSR 1900, 84 10 (Via Piburtinay, C C van Essen, 


ilid 1957, 22 IE (centre), R, Gadna, ibid, 1920, 75 A (Via Chmdia 
Valeria), LE T.S. 


VIATORES were public bailiffs, mostly frecdmen or of 
low birth, whose chiet business wus to run errands for the 
magistrates and summon senators to mectings. They 
also seized confiscated goods, made arrests, and executed 
the commands and sentences tssued by their respective 
magistrates, They formed a corporation divided into 
several decurtae according to the rank of the mapistracies 
(the first was therefore the decurta consularis). Niuni- 
cipal magistrates also employed wiatores chiefly to collect 
taxes., 


Mommeen, Rom Sraatsr. ©. yo T; A. LI M. Jones, Stud. in 
Gorernment and Law (1900), 154 I. 


Rom. 
F. T. 
VIBENNA, Cat ius, an Etruscan who, according to 
Roman tradition, came to help T'arquinius Priscus (Tac. 
Ann. 4. 65; Romulus, according to Varro, Ling. 5. 46) 
and, as a reward, settled on the hill later known as the 
Caclus Mons (q.v.). He is also known from Etruscan 
tradition: the François tomb-painting at Vulci depicts 
him being rescued by his brother Aulus Vibenna and 
Mastarna (q.v.) from Cn. Tarquinius. According to the 
Emperor Claudius (ILS 212, representing a romanized 
version of the Etruscan tradition ?), Mastarna, Caelius’ 
friend and fellow adventurer, driven from Etruria, 
settled with the remains of Caclius’ army on the Caehan 
hill and changed his name to Servius ‘Tullius. ‘The name 
of A. Vibenna appears on a mid-sixth-century bucchero 
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vase, dedicated at Veii (M. Pallottino, Stud. Etr. 1939, 
456 ff.). 


A. Momighano, Claudius? (1961), ru 0 , 8411. H. H.S. 


VIBIUS (1, PW 39) MARSUS, Cams, of unknown 
descent, consul suffectus m A.D. 17, was a levatus of 
Germanicus in the East and after his death conducted 
Agrippina back to Rome (19). From 27 to 30 he was 
proconsul of Africa. In 37 he was accusi of treason and 
adultery but saved by the death of Tiberu As p gatus 
of Syria (42-45) he was hostile to Agrippa (q.v. 1), and 


checked the designs on Armenia of Vardanes, Laing of 
Parthia. CIG 


VIBIUS (2, PW 8 
Q declan: of TRULS, G 


cited in the Elder Seneca’s Cont 
28; 2. 3. B; 2. 6. 10; 7. 


AUS leos. suff. a.n. 16), 


lis arguments are often 
roverside (e.g. 2.1.2; 
TN (c.g. 2.1.2 and 
VIBIUS (3, PW 238) CRISPUS, Quinte 
Vercellae m ‘Transpadane Indy w E N 
x padane ftalv, was coy. suff. ander 
ero, and twice more before AD. 83. [le was cur l i 
aquarum 68-71, probably proconsul ol Africa fe I i id 
legate of Tarraconensis m 73. This wit and oi Ae a 
praised by Quintihan (see also Suet. Dom 1 Din rel 
2. 3), and were probably the source of his BECIA = 
with Vespasian (Tac. Dial. 8, 14): his tact TERRA a 
81 {F.) enabled him to survive where others, hke Ey vi 
(q.v.) Marcellus, came to p s ae 


nef, Yet Tacitus (/] 
f ist. 2.10 
4. 41-2) regarded him as a sımister character. i 


R. Syme, Rev. Et. Anc. 1956, 256 A. G. E. F.C 
VIBIUS (4, PW 40) MAXIMUS, Gan 
ae [prorum in Dalmaua a. 
of Egypt from Apr. 103 to Mar. 10 7 

\ . 107 - 107, was a friend of b 
Martial (11. 106) and Statius, whose Silv, oe a 
written an his honour. Its close suggests that Vibius 
produced some kind of handbook of world- history with 
an ¢pitome of Sallust and Lavy. 


W. Kol, B phl Woch. tig. 1075, 1A, 
the Pugun Martyrs (1954), 150 Lf. 


AIUS, praefectus coh, 
D. 94 (CIL in. 859), prefect 


Miusunllo, The Acts 
» R. Syme, Juist. 1957. akat a 
). W 


D,G. B. A.F. 


VICA POTA, a goddess, whose shrine lay on the Vela 
m Rome (lavy 2. 7. 12). Though it existed in his time, 
her functions were unknown, some explaning her as 
Victoria (q v.; uincere, potiri; Cic. Lep. 2. 28), some as 
goddess of food and drink (ctus, potus; Arn. Adv. Nat. 
4. 25). H.J R. 


VICARIUS. Dnuring the first two centuries A.D. 
vicarius meant a substitute for an absent or deceased 
province governor. In the third century wicarii were 
equestrian procurators who were specially appointed by 
the Emperor to administer provinces m place of the 
regular senatorial governors, When Diocletian divided 
the Empire into dioceses, cach was entiusted to a 
vuarnus, officially a deputy of the practonan prefects 
(vices agentes praefectorum praetorio). They acted as 
judges of appeal from the courts of the provincial 
governors of their dioceses and had a general supervision 
over their administration. As the powers of the prefects 
continued to increase, the position of vicari tended to 
decline m importance. (See DIOFCEIS.) 


I.M DP.,1.H W. 


VICOMAGISTRI wcre presidents of sub-districts 
(vici) in town or city wards (reeiones) charged with the 
upkeep of local cults, particularly the cult of the lares 
compitales and the organization of the ludi compitales 
(Wissowa, RK 171 ft.). Thev are attested by republican 
inscriptions (Degrassi, I LLRP 701-4), and in the political 
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strife of the late Republic their organization attained 
notoriety, being abolished by senatus consultum in the 
middle 60s and revived by Clodius in 58 (Asc., p. 7C; 
Cic. Pas. 4. 9; cf. Red. Sen. 13. 33; Sest. 15. 34, 25. 55). 
The institution was probably not abolished again (cf. 
J. V. A. Fine, CPhil. 1932, 268) though Augustus trans- 
formed it in 7 B.C. (Dio Cass. 55. 8: CIL vi. 343, 2222) 
or perhaps earlier (ILS 3617, 3620), apparently in 
connexion with his creation of the fourteen regions 
(see REGIO); cach vicus now elected four magistri and 
their cults included those of the lares Augusti and the 
gents of the Emperor (ILS 3613-21); they also had 
some responsibility for fire-fighting (cf. Dio loc. cit.) until 
A.D. 6. Whereas earher the magistri had been freeborn, 
though of low social standing, by Hadrian’s time they 
were all freedmen (ZLS 6073, of a.D. 136). Pliny (HN 
3. 5. 66) gives the number of vici as 265; there were 
therefore 1,060 magistri in his day, but by the fourth 
century the number had been reduced to 48 to a regio. 

I. A. R.; J.N. 


VICTIMARIUS. At a Roman sacrifice, the officiant 
did not, at least normally and in the classical cpoch, 
kill the victim himself; this was done by a victimarius 
or sacred slaughterman. These formed a collevium in 
imperial times, attendant (CIL vi. 971) on the Emperor, 
priests, and magistrates. H.J R. 


VICTORIA, the Roman equivalent of Nike (q.v.). 
There is no evidence that she 1s anything more, men- 
tions of an early cult of Victory being referable to 
Vacuna or Vica Pota (qg.v.; Dion. lal. Ant. Rom, 1. 
15.1; Asc. Pis., p. 13. 15 Clark). She is associated in cult 
with Jupiter (Victor), as in the acta Arualium (p. cxevni 
Henzen), oftener with Mars (as ibid., p. clxv), also with 
other deities. She was worshipped by the army, as was 
natural (Domaszewski, Rel. des rm. Heeres (Westd. Zeit. 
1895), 4 ff.), and hence is given surnames associating 
her with particular legions and more commonly still 
with Emperors (list in Roscher, vi. 299; cf. J. Gagé, Rev. 
Arch. 1930, 1 íi., Rev. Jlist. 1934, 1 tf.). Her temple on 
the Clivus Victorine leading up to the Palatine dates from 
294 H.C. (see Platner—-Ashby, 570; Nash, Pict. Dict. 
Rome 1. 257). Her most famous monument was perhaps 
her altar in the senate-house, put there by Augustus in 
29 u.C., removed under Constantius, replaced by the 
pagan party in Rome, removed aguin by Gratian m 382, 
replaced for a short time by Fugenius and perhaps once 
more by Stilicho, and finally vanishing with the other 
vestiges of pagan cult (Ambrosius, Epp. 17; 18; 57. 6, cf. 
Paulinus, Vit. Ambros. 26;Symmachus, Relat. 3 Claudian; 
28. 597). 


Latte in Roscher, av. and AR, see index; S. Weinstock, Harv. 
Theol. Rev. 1957, 211 th ILJ. R. 


VICTORINUS (1), Garus Marius (4th c. A.D.), was 
the author of philosophical (Neoplatonic), rhetorical, and 
grammatical works. His reputation was such that a 
statue in his honour was set up in the forum Traianum. 
After becoming a Christian, he wrote theological 
treatises. Most of his Ars prammatica (ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. vi. 3-184) has been ousted ın our MSS. by the De 
metris of Aphthonius (q.v.). Ilis translations of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Porphyrius arc lost, as is his commentary 
on Cicero’s Topica; but his explanationes of the De 
inventione of Cicero are preserved (ed. Halm, Rhet. Lat. 
Min. 155-304). His Christian writings (in Migne, PL 
vill) included commentaries on some Pauline epistles, 
De trinitate contra Arium, De Gpoouciw recipiendo, und 
possibly a work against the Manichaeans. 


Schanz—Hoaius, §§ 828-31 a. J. F. M. 
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VICTORINUS (2), Maximus, grammarian of unknown 
date, author of-a De ratione metrorum (ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. vi. 216-28). Certain other treatises: Ars Victorini, 
De metris, De finalibus metrorum (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lar. 
6. 187-205; 206-15; 229-242) ure attributed in MSS. 
to an unspecified ‘Victorinus’. 


Schanz~Hosius, § 829. J. F. M. 


VI(C)TORIUS MARCELLUS, the man to whom 
Quintilian dedicated his Jnstitutzo Oratoria as a manual 
for Marcellus’ son and for his own boy, of whom, how- 
ever, he was bereaved before his work was half com- 
pleted (/nst. 1, prooem. 6; 6, prooem. 1-16). Statius 
addresses Si/vae, book 4, to him (prooem. 1). He was 
consul suffectus in A.D. 105. 


R. Hanslik, PW Suppl. ix. 1744. J.W D. 
VICUS was the smallest agglomeration of buildings 
forming a recognized unit, either a country village or a 
ward of a town. The former were subordinate to a pagus 
of the ewitas in which they lay, the latter directly to 
the municipal authority. Viet could also exist on private 
or imperial estates withdrawn from the municipal 
system, where they depended upon the local lundlord or 
imperial procurator. They were administered by magistri 
or aediles clected by the villagers. Priestly officials, 
dicatores, are also known. Faict in towns, too, had their 
wicomasistri(q.v.). Those of Rome, revived by Augustus, 
had charge of the street shrines, and for a while of the 
fire-brigade. A vicus could be a praefectura (q.v.) but was 
normally subordinate to an intermediate authonty. 

For Inbhography see under MUNICIPVIUM (t@PUDLIC). A.N. S.-W. 


VIENNA, town in Gallia Narbonensis, modern Vienne; 
capital of the Allobroges. Perhaps created coloma Jatma 
by M. Antonius (43 u.C.); given probably by Gaius the 
title of colonia civium Romanorum. ìn the third century 
A.D. 1t possessed zus Jtalicum. ln 69 it narrowly escaped 
destruction from Vitelius’ army, encouraged bv its 
jealous neighbour Lugdui.um. A large straggling town 
with Augustan enceinte is partially preserved. Its most 
notable surviving building 1s the temple of Rome and 
Augustus, enlarged and rededicated by Tiberius. Lake 
Lugdunum, it was an important seat of carly Christ- 
janity. 

CIL xit.217: Grenier, Manuel 1. 323 f ; J. Formigé, Le Thédrre 
romam de Vienne (1950). n L. S. 


VIGILES (vuetodtAaxes). Except for the existence of 
triumviri nocturni, about whose function little is known, 
the city of Rome under the late Republic possessed 
neither fire-brigade nor police force. After the fire of 
23 K.C. Augustus established a fire-brigade of 600 slaves 
commanded at first by the aediles but after 7 n.c. (when 
Rome was divided into 14 regiones and 205 vici, each 
with four vicomagistri) by the vicomagistri (q.v.). After 
another serious fire (A.D. 6) Augustus effected a lasting 
reorganization. He created a corps of 7,000 Vigiles, all 
freedmen, who were organized in seven cohorts, cach 
consisting of seven centuries, and each commanded by 
a tribune. Over the whole body was set a Praefectus 
Vigdum, who was appointed directly by the Emperor; he 
wus an eques and ranked below the Praefectus Annonae 
and Praefectus Praetorio (Dio Cass. 55. 26; Suet. Aug. 
30). From Trajan’s time he was assisted by a Sub- 
Prefect. To his orginal duties were added later those of 
a judge, and he presided over trials for incendiarism and 
petty larceny (Dig. 1. 15. 3); in the third century A.D. 
the office, like that of Praefectus Praetorio, was held by 
eminent jurists. 

Fach cohort of Vigiles was responsible for two regiones 
of the city. The troops were quartered at first in private 
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houses (Dio Cass. 57. 19. 6; cf. Suct. Tib. 37), but later 
had sub-stations, excubitoria, one in each regio The 

were occasionally called on in emergencies to i 
military duties, c.g. in A.D. 31, at the time of the arrest of 
Sejanus (q.v.), when Macro (q.v.), their commander 
was promoted to the praetorian Prefecture, and in A D. 
69. In such emergencie eir 


s they normally came, with their 
prefect, under the command ot the Praefectus Urbi. 


P. K, Batlhe Reynolds, The Vigiles of Imperial Rome (1926) 


VIGINTISEXVIRI. This collective denomination 
embraces twenty-six Roman civil magistratus manores 
who had no special official titles, being indicated only by 
their tunctions and number (duowirt, tresvirt, quattuorinri). 
Some of them were endowed with particular juridical 
competence, notably the decemvir sthtibus tudicandis 
(q.v.). Another group were the four praefecti (inre 
dicundo) Capuam Cumas, exercising the delegated juris- 
diction of the praetor urhanus in these and eight other 
Campanian towns. The remainder had administrative 
functions: the tresviri (triumviri) monetales (more precise 
title: tresviri aere argenio aura flando feriundo), the 
masters of the mant; the quattuorviri vin in urbe purvandts, 
and the duoviri vus extra urbem purgandis, who provided 
for the maintenance of the streets in Rome and in the 
environs respectively; and finally the trestirt capitales 
responsible for prisons (carceris custodia) and executions. 
In their capacity as guardians of nocturnal peace they 
were also called tresvurt nocturm., Under Augustus the 
number of these magistrates was reduced to twenty, six 
of them (four praefecttn Capuam Cumas and duovert vis 
extra urbem purpandis) having been abolished. Hence 
their new collective name: viypintiviri, One of these 
Mastiacies was, as it seeins, a Necessary preliminary to 
the quaestorsinp., 

On the freseirt cuprlales see W. Kunkel, Untersuchungen zur 


Fntiaichlung des rom Kronmolvcrfaliens (1902), Jill, bs. Purhese, 
Procesio civile romano 1 (1902), 2114. A. B., B.N. 


VILLA was the Latin name for a rural dwelling associated 
with agriculture. The traditional Jtahan farm of this 
kind is described in detad by Varro (Rust. 1. 11—13) and 
Vitruvius (6. 6. 1) as a courtyard edihce comprising 
house, stables, and workshops, run by slave labour for 
the bencfit of an urban proprietor. Such farms, however, 
were always matched bv those of smallholders and 
vcomanry, and Campanian examples of both kinds have 
been studied (R. Carrington, JRS 1931, 110 f.) and may 
be compared with stnan farms of the same type (Gnirs, 
FOAL 1915, Boblatt 101). See acrieviturn. The resi- 
dental villa, or country seat of the well-to-do, 1s a later 
development of the second century n.c., wherem are 
seen the first relations of architectural design to land- 
scape or vistas and the development ot large courtyard 
houses or scaside palaces. 

In the provinces the development of country houses 
is primarily of the imperial age, our knowledge of repub- 
hean caamnples beng neghpible. Local types of house 
undoubtedly existed, though understanding of their 
development is very uneven as between provinces. In 
Syria the age-old custern type of courtyard house (Irwan) 
existed side by side with smaller flat-reofed dwellings, 
while in Africa mosaics attest a two-story house bused 
upon a corridor, with larger tower-lke rooms at either 
end. This type of house occurs very widely throughout 
the north-west provinces on estates of medium size, 
while larger houses there follow the more Roman court- 
yard type or the open-fronted style associated with land- 
scape architecture. In Britain and Belgica there were 
hybrids between large courtyard houses and the apen- 
fronted corridor-house, while the so-called 'hasilican’ 
hance a harn-like huoliding of nave and aisles, also appears. 
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VILLANOVANS. The word ‘Villanovan’ derives from 
the small town near Bologna where m 1853 Gozzadini 
found the first of many lion Age cemeteries in the 
modern provinces of Bologna, Faenza, Þorl, and 
Ravenna. The name is now used to denote the penod 
and people represented not only in these cenu tenes but 
also in those of truna, where they precede the ceme- 
teries of the great Etruscan cies; it may also be appled 
to the cemetenes of Pontecagnano and Sala Consilina 
near Salerno, and to the isolated cemetery of Fermo in 
the Marche. It is convement to retin the distinction 
between ‘Northern’ and ‘Southern’ Villanovans. Both 
are characterized above all by biconical ossuanes woth 
incised decoration. Although many archacologists have 
argued that the Villanovans came to Italy from north of 
the Alps, they do not seem to have becn tonugrants: 
their maternal culture, hke that of the other cultures of 
the Itahan lron Age, derives ultnnately from a combina- 
tion of the Verramara and Apennine cultures (qq v.) of 
the Bronze Age, via an independent (‘proto-Viullanovan') 
Ituhan version of the European Urnficld culture typified 
in central Italy at T'olfa and Allumiere. 

An alternative to the old chronology of the Northern 
Villanovans (1.c. San Vitale, Benaces I and I, and Arno- 
aldı periods, or more simply Villanovan I-IV: sce 
Chevaher, Latomus 1962, 120 ft.) has recently been sug- 
vested by Muller-Karpe. Ihs Bologna Å invites com- 
parison with certan typological aspects of contemporary 
central and southern Ttalvy and 1s datable in gencral to 
the ninth century R.C., starting perhaps in the tenth, 
There are even more secure central Itahan parallels toc 
his eaghth-century Bologna II, especially at ‘“Parquini 
(q.v.), the starting-pomt for any discussion of the Lron 
Age in Ktruna. Unhke their Northern counterparts, the 
Southern Villanovans, situated between the Tiber and 
the ‘I'vrrhenimn seaboard, were open to influences from 
outside. ‘These began to arive in the first half of the 
eighth century with the Greek prospectors who lunded 
on Ischia (q.v.) and at Cumae presumably on their way 
to the metal-rich regions of north-west Etruria: their 
effect on the Southern Villanovuns is clearly seen in the 
infiltration into southern Etruria of pamted pottery 
imitating Greck Geometric which accompanics an 
mcreused awareness of the industrial possibilities of 
iron. "hese early Greeks heralded the great colonizing 
movements from the cust Mediterranean of which we 
see an early sign in the form of the Bocchoris vase at 
Tarquinn (q.v.), matched now by a Bocchoris scarab 
from a late-caghth-century context on Ischia. In southern 
Etruria, at least, the transition from Villanovan to 
orientalizing, and so eventually to Etruscan, was com- 
plete. ‘The fact that from the mid eighth century onwards 
there is a considerable amount of material in the north 
(including some orentalizing) that would be equally at 
home in the south indicates a northward transmission 
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of artistic—and doubtless other—influences. At the 
same time, it should not be forgotten that at least some 
complementary influences were crossing the Apennines 
in the opposite dircction to certain sites in southern 
Etruria, notably Vetulonia (q.v.). 

Unfortunately, our knowledge of the Villanovans is 
based almost exclusively on the evidence of their cemce- 
teries: a Villanovan habitation has, however, recently 
been excavated at San Giovenale (q.v.). It seems safe 
to conclude that Villanovan economy was based on 
agriculture, stock-raising, and hunting; an extensive usc 
of the horse ıs indicated by the numerous horse-bits 
found in both Northern and Southern tombs, By at 
Jeast the middle of the eighth century the fine quality 
both of pottery and of cast and sheet bronze indicates 
that their production had passed into the hands of pro- 
fessional craftsmen. ‘The density of the Villanovan con- 
centration around Bologna must surely mean that it was 
playing an important part in commercial expansion to 
the north long before it passed into the Etruscan orbit 
with the foundation of Felsina (q.v.) in the sixth century. 


D Randall-MacIver, [tllanovans and Karly Etruscans (1924); M. 
Pallottino, Mon Ant 1937, 1d. Stud Etr 1939, 85 tE; id. Rend. 
Pont xxn (1946 7), 31 f; A. Akterstrom, Do Geometrische Stilin 
dtalien (amd. 1943) à, discussed by T. J. Dunbabim and C. F. C. 
Hawkes, JRS 1949, 1177 tE, H. Müller-Karpe, Batrage zur Chrono- 
logie der (U'lynenfelderzeit norahch und sudlhih der Alpen (1959), dis- 
cussed by Pallotuno, Stud eer. 19600, 11T, Mostra dell Etruria 
Padana e della citta di Spina (Bologna, i1900), Credta del Ferro 
(Dologna, 1960), G. A. Mansuelh and K Scatam, L Emilia prima dei 
Romani (igor), RK. Pittom, PW Suppl 5, sv Ftahen Cryeschichte, 
esp 202 {T ; Prenstonia dell Emuiha e Romagna, 2 vols (Bologna, 1962, 
1963, B. d'Agosuno, Enc. Arte Ant. vu (1906), sv. Vanovia 
avl’, J Close-Hrooks and 19). Ridgway, Stud. Etr. 1907, 311 11; 
ML. Hencken, Tarquima, Villanovan and larly Etrusians 1, m 
(Amer. Soc, Prehistoric Research, 1908). WRR. 


VILLIUS (PW s), Lucius, tribune of the plebs in 180 
B.C., carried the first lex annahs, which established mini- 
mum age-limits for tenure of the curule magstracies (42 
for the consulship). Lt was possibly this same law which 
required an interval of two years between curule magis- 
tracies. “hese provisions remained largely unchanged 
until the Principate, when the minimum ages were 
lowered. See also CURSUS HHONORUM. 


Tavy 40 44. 1. A, Astin, The Lex Annals before Sulla (1958) and 
Tets. there to other interprctavions, Mommsen, ftom. Staats. 1 529. 
A i s 


s. 


VIMINACIUM, modern Kostolac on the Danube east 
of Belgrade, was a Celtic settlement which became a 
legionary fortress and city in Moesia Superior. Its per- 
manent garrison (probably from a.D. 56/7) was Legio 
VII Claudia; for a period under ‘Trajan it was also 
occupicd by Legio IV Flavia. The civil settlement 
became a mumeapum (Aehum) under Hadnan and a 
colonia under Gordian III, J.J. W. 


VINDELICI, a people of mainly Celtic origin but 
including Illyrian and other elements, inhabited the 
Schwabian—-Bavarian plateau and reached from the 
northern slopes of the Alps up to the Danube. They were 
conquered by Tiberius and Drusus (15 h.c.). Later they 
occupied the eastern part of the province of Raetia 
(Vindelicia) and their name was commemorated ın the 
city of Augusta Vindelicorum (q.v.) which became a 
municiptum under Hadrian. J-J. W. 


VINDEX, Gaus Juuius (PW 534), of regal Aquitanian 
family, son of a Roman senator (who had presumably 
been adlected by Claudius), rebelled against Nero (early 
spring, A.D. 68) when legate of Gallia Lugdunensis, for 
unknown reasons. He sought to inveigle other provincial 
governors, vainly, except Sulpicius Galba (q.v. 1), whose 
claims to the throne he promised to support. Masses of 
native Gauls, the notables, and their clients joined 
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Vindex. The city of Vienna in Narbonensis declared 
for him, but the Roman vetcran colony of Lugdunum 
refused to admit him. In the meantime, Verginius (q.v. 2) 
Rufus mustered the army of Germania Superior and 
marched to crush the rising. Vindex was defeated and 
killed in a great battle at Vesontio. Much remains 
uncertain about this important episode. 


P. A. Brunt, Latomus 1959, 531 11.; ). B. Hamsworth, Fist. 1962, 
86 A. R. S. 


VINDICATIO was the action by which the owner of a 
thing (including, in early law, persons in patria potestas 
(q-v.)) could assert his title against anyone having 
possessio (q.v.) of the thing (ret windicatio), or, more 
widely, the actions by which title was asserted to 
servitutes (q.v.) (vindicatio servitutis, ususfructus), or by 
which the freedom of a supposed slave wus asserted by 
an adsertor lihertatts (windicatio m libertatem, causa 
liberals). ‘Vhe term signified in the carly Roman process 
the formal assertions of the right of ownership made by 
both the parties (Gai. Inst. 4. 16; see SACRAMENTUM). 
When the plamtff was not quiritary owner, a rei 
vindicatio would not he, but if he were in via usucapiendi 
(see DOMINIUM) the Practor would allow a variant (utilis) 
form of the action with the fiction that the time neces- 
sary for usucapio had elapsed (actio Publiciana: Gan, 
Inst. 4. 30). In the formulary procedure the successful 
plaintif ina rei vindicatio could not compel the defendant 
to return the thing (see LITIS ArsTIMATIO),, but the 
plamulf was allowed to swear to its value by 1usturandum 
(q.v.) a7 litem and thus by judicious over-valuatipn to en- 
courage its return. B. N. 


VINDOBONA, modern Wienna on the Danube, lav in 
the territory of the Bou, a Celtic people included within 
Pannonia (Superior). In the first century A.v. Vit was 
garrisoned by the Ala Flavia Domitiana Augusta 
Britannica milharia civium Romanorum (under Donutian 
CIL ui. 15197). At the beginning of Trajan’s reign, 
probably on the occasion of his visit in 98, Legio XIII 
Gemma was moved there from Poctovio (q.v.) and began 
the construction of a legionary fortress before it departed 
for the Dacian Wars. In its place came Legio XIV 
Gemina Martia Victrix which remained until the cnd of 
Trajan’s reign when it moved to Carnuntum (q.v.), 
while Legio X Gemma was moved from Aquincum 
(qg.v.) to become the permanent garrison at Vindobona. 

At some date in the third century the civil settlement 
became a municipium (CTL im. 4557) while Vindobona 
was also a statio of the classis Histrica (Not. Dign, [oce.] 
xaxiv. 28). Though not in administrative terms the equal 
of Carnuntum, Vindobona was an important fortress, 
especially in the Marcomannic Wars, during which ıt 
was apparently destroyed, though rebuilt almost im- 
mediately. M. Aurelius died there. In 395 part of the 
fortress was burnt down, and later (perhaps c. 406) 
Vindobona was abandoned by the Romans. 


A. Neumann, ‘Die Fortschritte der Vindobonaforschung 1948 bis 
1954’, Canmtlna 1. 146 (1950), 453 1l , ad Forschungen in Vindobona 
1945—67 (1908). F. A.W.8S,J.J].- W. 


VINDONISSA, modern Windisch, Switzerland, a pre- 
historic site on the lower Aar, occupied c. A.D. 12 by 
Legio XITI, which was replaced in 45—6 by Legio XXI 
Rapax, whose violent behaviour to the Helvctu in 69 
induced Vespasian to send ıt elsewhere. Its place was 
taken by Legio XI Claudia Pia Fidelis, until c. 100 when 
it was realized that Vindonissa was too far from any 
theatre of war. A considerable civil population re- 
mained for whom the military fortress was reconstructed 
c. 260 under pressure of Alamannic attacks. The fortress 
and the forum of the canabae have been partially ex- 
cavated. It was an important centre of lamp manufacture. 

R. Laur-Belart, Vindonissa, Lager und Vicus (1935). C. E.S. 
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VINICIANUS, Annius (PW 098), son of Vinicianus 
who conspired in A.D. 42, and son-m-law of Corbulo 
(q.v.), was legate of Legio V Macedonica in 63 when he 
was not yet quaestor. In 65 he escorted Tiridates to 


Rome. He gave his name to a plot against Nero at 
Bencventum (66). A. M. 


VINICIUS (1, PW 6), Marcus (cos. suff. 19 B.c.), a 
novus homo from Cales in Campania, 18 first mentioned 
as legate of Augustus in Gaul (25 B.c.). In Hlyricum (13, 
perhaps as proconsul) he and Agrippa began the Bellum 
Pannonicum ternunated by Tiberius (12-9). Vinicius ts 
next (and last) heard of in A.D. 1 or 2 as commander 
of the Rhine army. The acephalous elogium from Tus- 
culum, recording operations aginst Transdanubian 
peoples (ILS 8965) is now generally attributed to 
Vinicius, but the details and dating of that campaign are 
uncertain (14-13, 10, and ¢. 1 B.C. have been suggested). 
The historian Vellerus Paterculus enjoyed the patronage 
of the Vinicn, dedicating his work to the grandson, M. 
Vinicius. 


R Syme, CO 1933, 142 ff., Hist. 1962, 148; A. v. Premersatein, 
JOAT 1934, 60 fl. R. >. 


VINICIUS (2), Punius (cos. A.D. 2), Augustan orator 
and declaumer; an admirer of Ovid, he combined 
originality with good taste (Sen. Controv. 7. 5. 1I, 10. 
4. 25). He was son of (1) above and father of M. Vinicius 
(cos. A.D. 30 and 45 and husband of Juha, q.v. 4, who 
fell a victim to Messalina in 46). 


VINICIUS (4), Luctrus (cos. suff. 5 ».c.), Augustan 
orator and declaimer; famous for his quick wit (Sen. 
Controv. 2. §. 20). 


VINIUS (PW 5) TITUS, close adviser of Galba (q.v. 1) 
and his colleague as consul in a.b. 69, had been impri- 
soned after a scandal when military tribune in Germany 
in 39. Released by Claudius he became practor and 
legionary legate, but he agun met disgrace when the em- 
peror accused him of stealing some gold plate. Emerging 
from a retarded career as proconsul of Narbonensis, he 
was in Spain at the time of Galba’s rising, though ıt ts 
uncertain what post he held. Later he urged Galba to 
adopt Otho (q.v.), but he was murdered along with Galba 
by Otho's troops in Jan. 69. Tacitus (Hist. 1. 48) says he 
wis then aged 57, but this 1s hard to reconcile with the 
date of his military tribunate. G. E. F. C. 


VIRGIL (Pumaius Viraitius MAno; 70-19 B.C.), poct. 
The spelling with an ‘iis traditional, contemporary 
inscriptions give the name Vergilius, It was corrupted by 
the fourth or fifth centuries, and so passed into all 
vernaculars. A ‘Life’ of Virgil was included in Suetonius’ 
de Poetis. This survives in various forms: expanded by 
Donatus (q.v. 1), abbreviated by Servius, Phocas, and 
others, and expanded again into “Donatus auctus’ (early 
rsth c.). Though these Lives may attribute poems of the 
Appendix Vergiliana (q.v.) to Virgil, they make no use 
of them for biographical purposes. Varius (q.v. 2), who 
edited the Aeneid after Virgil’s death, wrote something 
about Virgil (Quint. 10. 3. 8). A reference in Gellius 
(NA 17. 10. 2) to amici familiaresque who wrote on 
Virgil may mean no more than Varius. Legend soon 
grew about Virgil, and anecdotes are attributed to recol- 
lections long after his death (e.g. of Eros, his amanuensis, 
in extreme old age: Donat. 34). As information was 
lacking, allegorization was applied to the Eclogues to 
supply it. 

Virgil was born on 15 Oct. 70 n.C. (in view of the 
dislocation of the pre-Julius calendar, Dante by the 
words ‘nacqui sub Julio’ (/nf. 1. 70) may mean that 
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Virgil was really born in July), at Andes, a pagus near 
Mantua. ‘Tradition has identified this much-disputed 
site with Pietole, south-south-cast of Mantua (sce B 
Nardi, Mantuamtas Vergiliana (1 gb 4 ), 69 A). ‘The Connie 
nomen Vergilius is widely distmbuted, mostly im Etruscan 
regions ; the cognomen Maro may be Etruscan rathes ian 
Greek (Od. 9 197): see M. L, Gordon, JRS 1934, 188 
Virgil himself stresses the Etruscan clement im Mantua 
(Aen. 10. 198 ff.). There ts no reason to thunk that he was 
in any way Celtic. His lather, though descubed as of 
humble origin (Macrob. Sat. 5. 2. 1), as a potter or 
courier who married his master’s daughter, was probably 
an eques, a landowner rich enough to pive his son an 
excellent education and to prepare him for a senatorial 
career. He had marred a Magia, whose family, like the 
Vergili, achieved several magistraues in Rome, though 
not the consulship. 

2. Virgil was presumably brought up in Mantua and 
at his father’s suburban villa and Carin, but for his higher 
education he went to Cremona. He assumed the foga 
virilis on his fifteenth birthday (Donatus 6 wrongly says 
seventeenth). Tradinon had it that Lucretius (q.v. 2) died 
on the same day. From Cremona Vigil procecded to 
Milan, and soon after to Rome, where he studied rhetoric 
under prominent teachers. He seems to have entered 
what survived of the circle of Catullus (q v. 1), as bis 
friendship with Pollo (q.v.) and the admuting reference 
(Ecl. 9. 35) to Cinna (q.v. 3) show. He was deeply m- 
{fluenced by Catullus and by Alexandrian ideals of poetry 
(see ALEXANDRIANISM, LATIN). Some of the poems in the 
Catalepton, 1f they are his, belong to this period. He 
made one uppearance as an advocate in the courts, but 
abundoned all thought of a political career, perhaps 
when the civil war broke out (49 B.C.) and retied to 
Naples to study philosophy under the Epicurean Siro 
(Catal. 5, variously dated), whose small villa and holding 
of land he seems to have inherited before 41 mc. 
(Catal. 8). 

3. When land in Ttaly was distributed to war veterans 
in 41 B.C. (see AUGUSTUS), Virgil's father was expropriated 
and took refuge with his son near Naples (Catal. 8). ‘The 
Lives and Commentators assert that Æc. 1 celebrates the 
subsequent restoration of the estate to Virgil by Octavian 
owing to the intercession of his friends, but G. 1. 198-) 
surely imphes that the loss was permanent. (In fel. 1 
the situation of Meliboeus, a free citizen who loses his 
ancestral estate, fits Virgil much more closely than that 
of Tityrus, an old slave who 1s granted his liberty and 
his peculium: Virgil is Tityrus in Xel. 1 only in the sense 
that both are pastoral poets, as Eel. 6. 4 shows ) Appian’s 
account shows that the alleged truant agris dividundis, 
(by a happy coincidence all Virgil’s friends, Pollo, 
Alfenus Varus, and Cornelius Gallus) could not have 
existed, since Antony’s friends complained that Octavian 
kept the whole distribution in his own hands (App. 
BCiv. 5. 14. But ct. Broughton, MRR 1n. 377). 

The Lives and Commentators also assert that Virgil 
began the Eclogues when he was 28 (1.c. 42 B.C) and 
finished them ın three years. ‘This is based on the certain 
dating of four Eclogues: 1 and 9 to 41 R.C.; 4 to 40; and 
8 to 39. But 2, 3, and 5 (and probably 7) are earlier than 
9 (itself earlier than 1, as a comparison of 9. 50 with 1. 
73 shows) and can scarcely be crowded into 42. 10 may 
belong to 38 or 37. Pollio’s encouragement of Virgil to 
transpose the ‘Theocritean pastoral into Latin (Ecl. 8. 
11-12) was more probably due to a renewal of personal 
contact, interrupted since 49, than to correspondence. 
But Pollio was not in Italy from 49 until late 45, when he 
was probably praetor. Later he was in Spain (44), 
returned to Italy (July 43), and was made governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul by Antony. If then 45 18 the most likely 
year for him to reassemble his literary circle, the clogues 
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are to be spread over eight years (45-37). Their probable 
order is 2, 7, 3, 5, 9, 1, 4, 6, 8, 10 (but 7 is put later by 
some). "Their present order 1s due to artistic reasons of 
symmetry and alternation. ‘Chey were appreciated more 
widely than by the circles which admired Alexandrian- 
ism, and, adapted as mimes to the stage (Donat. 27; 
Servius on Ecl. 6. 11), made Virgil a popular, though 
elusive (Donat. 39), figure. ‘The salutations of the crowd 
in the theatre (Lac. Dial. 13) must have been due to the 
Eclogues. 

4. Virgil came into contact with Horace (q.v.) and 
gained his friendship (Carm. 1. 3, 8), probably in 41 (af 
Ecl. 1. 70-1 seems to heighten, and therefore to quote, 
the bitter words of Epade 16. 9-1.4; the Epode and Ecl. 4 
have common elements). Despite social and tempera- 
mental differences, the two poets had much in common, 
in their poctic ideals, m the loss of their patrimony, 
and in their (later) admiration of Augustus. When the 
Eclogues were collected und published under Virgil's 
namc, Maecenas (q.v.) seems to have captured Virgil 
for Octavian from the Antonian Pollo. But earlier, as 
Servius says (on Ecl. 1. 12 and 70), Ecl. 1 had not been 
unqualified praise of Octavian (and it 1s too lightly 
assumed that the mvenis of 1. 42 must be Octavian, 
see J. Liegle, Hermes 1943, 209 ff., and the context of 
‘Caesar’s star’ in Ecl. 9 shows that the hopes it aroused were 
delusory). Virgil recommended Horace to Maccenas, 
who nine months later admitted him to the circle which 
included Varius and Plotius ‘Tucca. In this company the 
famous journey to Brundisium (Sat. 1. 5) was made in 37. 

Virgil 1s said to have spent seven years on the Georgics. 
The possibility of a free poetic handling of this topic 
may have been suggested by the publication of Varro’s 
Res Rustica in 37. The reference (G. 2. 161-4) to the 
Portus luhus near Avernus, completed in 37, provides 
the earliest date, the reference (G. 4. 560-2) to Octavian 
in the East after Actuum (31) gives the latest. After 
Octavian’s return in 29, Virgil read the poem to him in 
his villa at Atella (Donat. 27). Virgil was then hving at 
Naples (G. 4. 563-4). If the Vergilius of [lorace Carm. 1. 
3 1s the poet, a journey to Greece may be reflected in the 
references to Greece in the proem of G. 3. ‘The poem 
honoured Maecenas, to whom each book is addressed 
(1. 23 2. 41; 3. 413 4. 2: a symmetrical arrangement). 

g. ‘he Aeneid does not seem to be the epic that is 
projected in Georgics 4. 8—48. Ancient tradition asserts 
that it took eleven years to write, viz. 29 to 19, but 
Donatus himself (31) supplies the evidence to disprove 
this: when Augustus wrote to Virgil from Spain in 26, 
he had not seen either the first outhne (omoeypady) or any 
episode (x®or) of the poem, though he had been in Italy 
in 27. Virgil (quoted by Macrob. 1. 24. 11) refused to 
send any specimen to Augustus, saying that he needed 
‘much profounder studies’ (i.e. than those of the years 
29-27) and that he must have embarked on his epic 
task ‘in a moment of aberration’ (puene vitio mentis). The 
Life by Probus confirms this dating: Aenetda ingressus 
bello Cantabrico, and Propertius (2. 34B, 63-6, 91-2), 
writing after Gallus’ death in 26, salutes the birth of the 
Aeneid, a poem greater than the Jiad. 

Later, however, Vireil read books 2, 4, and 6 (the 
last after the death of Murccllus in 23, since hnes 860-6 
caused his mother, Octavia, to faint) to Augustus and his 
circle. In 19 he left Italy to travel in Greece and Asta for 
three years, during which he would complete and polish 
the Aeneid, and afterwards devote himself to philosophy. 
At Athens, however, he met Augustus and was persuaded 
to return home with him. He fell ill at Megara, and was 
brought back as far as Brundisium, where he died on 
20 Sept. His body was brought to Naples and buried 
within 2 miles on the road to Puteoli (the tomb now 
shown as Virgil’s is more than a miles from the ancient 
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city). No doubt he had built the tomb for himself, and 
: a to have dictated the inscription for it on his death- 
ed: 


Mantun me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope; cecamni pascua rura duces, 

Before leaving Italy, Virgil—tor whatever reason— 
had made Vantus, his literary executor, promise to burn 
the Aenerd, if anything should happen to him. Augustus 
ordered that this wish should be disregarded and the 
poem published in its unfimshed state. 

6. Virgil 1s described as tall and broad, with a dark 
complexion; cf. the mosaic from Hadrumetum (q.v.). 
An attempt has been made to establish a Virgiltan type 
among portrait busts of Augustan date (V. Poulsen, 
Vergl, Bremen, 1959). He suffered froin ill health 
(Donat. 25). He never married, and homosexual tend- 
encies were inferred from this and from the appearance 
in the Eclogues of that traditional Greek theme. Gifts 
from his friends (presumably Augustus and Maccenas) 
made him a rich man, with houses in Rome and near 
Naples, and a villa m Nola (Servius on CG. 2. 224). 

7. WORKS 

(1) Early Poems. Fourteen short poems (Catalepton) 
and five longer, Culex, Ciris, Copa, Moretum, and, 
more doubtfully, Aetna, were attributed to the youth 
of Virgil. But m modern umes the attribution of almost 
all has been disputed and generally rejected. See APPLN- 
DIX VERGILIANA. 

(2) Eclogues (‘ExAoy7, a single ‘selected’ occpsional 
poem, including odes and epistles of Horace, \not a 
collection of such); in the Middle Ages and up to Spenser 
the word was taken to mean ‘goat-song' Sea Gila 
properly Bucohes (BovxodAuca, songs of cowherds), a title 
taken from Theocritus: all Virgil's poems have Greek 
utles. 

With the exceptions of 4.and 6, the Eclopues are modelled 
onthe Jdyi/s of Theocritus and Pseudo-Theocritus. Some- 
times an [clogue is a transposition of a single /dvil, as 
Fel. 9 18 of dd. 7; the two halves of Ecl. 8 are bused on /d. 
1 and 2. Fcl. 5 and 10 grow out of the situation of Id. 1. 
The ‘amoebaean’ competitions of 3 and 7 reflect Jd. 4 
and 5. Ecl. 1 has no Greek model, as the situation 1s new 
and Roman. Ecl. 2 (Corydon to Alexis) uses dd. 11 
(Cyclops to Galatea), but the name of Corydon comes 
from Jd. 4 and of Alexis from epigrams of Viato und 
Meleager, and the homosexual theme from Zd. 7, $, 12, 
23, etc. Id. 20 provides the contrast of country and city. 
As Id. 11 provides the moral ‘poetry is the medicine of 
love’ (cf. Callim. Epigr. 46 Pf.), so it provides most of 
the verbal echoes, but in company with several other 
Idylls and other Iellenistic poems, especially epigrams. 
FEil. 2. 24 seems pure Greek, but is not Theoeritean ; 
its hiatus and hne-ending are also Greek. Sometimes the 
translation 1s close; sometimes Virgil is very free, or may 
adopt an idea to work it out independently. Already 
in Ecl. 2 Virgil enters seriously into the sentiments of 
Corydon, even identifics himself with him, without the 
ironical and patronizing distance of ‘Theocritus. In 
general the names, the setting, and scenery are all Greek, 
Sicdian, or Arcadian. But Virgil infuses a realistic 
Italan clement. Arcadian shepherds appear on the banks 
of the Minctus (Ecl. 7); in Ed. 3 two Greek astronomers 
figure, and then suddenly Pollio, in person in contrast to 
the rival poets, Bavius and Maevius, and the riddle in 
104-5 may have a Roman seference. Ecl. § may perhaps 
allude to the death and deification of Julius Caesar. I lis 
‘star’ (the comet of July 44) and his name appear in £cl. 9. 
47, but the comet was interpreted also as pointing to the 
young Caesar (Pliny, HN 2. 22-3, 89-94). Mantua and 
Cremona, Varius and Cinna, are named also, and in Eel. 
3. 19 the name of Rome sounds for the first time. Gallus 
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forms the climax of Ecl. 6, and is the protagonist of 10. 
The dedications of 4 and 8 to Pollo and of 6 to (Alfenus) 
Varus are one thing: quite another is the occurrence of 
Roman persons and places within Greek settings, and is 
in itself enough to refute all identifications of the Greek 
names as masks for contemporary Romans. Menalcas in 
9 and Tityrus in 1 are not simply Virgil, but personifica- 
tions of some aspect of him, as Melibocus is also ın 1 or 
Lycidas in 9. They are not Virgil, but his creations and 
projections, carrying some of his personal experience of 
the evictions. 

Kel. 4 and 6 stand apart as ‘paulo maiora’, embodying 
an element of prophecy or revelation. ‘Vhe identity of the 
child in Fel. 4, under whose rule peace and the Golden 
Age will be restored, has provoked age-long debate. If 
the hoy is real and Roman, as he surely 1s, and not a god 
or a personificauion, he is more probably the expected 
child of Antony and Octavia, whose marriage was to scal 
the Peace of Brundisium, not the expected child of 
Octavian and Scribonia, who proved to be a girl, the 
unfortunate Julia. The Christian interpretation of the 
poem wus launched, in a naive form, by Constantine at 
Nicaea in 325 (Euseb. Oratio ad Sanctos). Lactantius and 
St. Augustine adopt a carefully qualificd attitude to ıt: 
St. Jerome ts hostile. Eel. 6 has in this century excited 
great mterest. Silenus, like Proteus in C. 4, utters a 
prophecy to his captors. ‘he cosmology with which he 
begins is Lucretian m language, but it is not Epicurean 
since the four clements compose a living and sentient 
universe. “Che enigmatic series of myths culminates in 
Gallus, and then lines 11, 75-7, und &1 are, with two 
small changes, quoted in the Cirts 59 OI, 51. 

The Eeclogues, thus blending Greek with Italian cle- 
ments, and an ideahzed Arcadia with contemporary 
history, created a new and cnchantinge art, exquisite m 
Its sentiment and in its music, endlessly imitated (see 
PASTORAL POLTRY, LATIN) ‘all the charm of all the Muses 
flowermng in a lonely word’, In them Virgil develops 
from an Alexandrian into a Roman. 

(3) Georgics (J'eapyiea, husbandry’; on the model of 
Nicander’s LDeapyerda, Gaypeowa, cte.), u poem of 2,188 
lines, m four books. According to Donatus 22, Virgil 
dictated m the morning a kupe number of lines that he 
had rehearsed, and spent the day reducing them to a very 
few, ‘licking them into shape’. Jt the poem took seven 
vears (36-29), the raie of Composition was less than one 
line a day. Book 1 deals with the cultivation of crops; 
book 2 with that of fruit-trees, especially the vinc; 
3 with the rearmg of animals, and 4 with bees. The 
share of bees is out of all proportion to that of farmers’ 
manuals: thus the ellaticae pastiones (poultry and fish) 
of Varro’s third book vanish. 

Virgil describes his poem as “Hesiodi (2. 176, 
Avcraeum), but itas not so m the sense that the Kelogues 
are Pheoeritean. He mvokes Testod in the spirit) of 
Callimachus, as the patron of didactic poetry, and in 
book 1 twice follows him directly in the description of 
the plough (169-75) and of the ‘days’ (276-86), and in an 
occasional phrase or precept. The loose and desultory, 
almost conversational, devclopment of book 1 seems 
deliberately Iesiodic. In detail Virgil owes more to 
Alexandrian didactic poets; to the Diosemeia of Aratus 
(q.v. 1) for weather signs (1. 204 ff.), sometimes (esp. 375- 
87) adupting the Latin version of Varro Atacinus (not of 
Cicero), and to his Phaenomena for constellations (244-6); 
to Eratosthenes (q.v.) for the zones of sky and carth 
(233-81); and to Nicander, though the debt cannot be 
traced. The story of Aristacus (4. 315-558), the aiziov 
of the Povyoria, is Callimachean, especially in the linking 
of myths together. It is an exquisite example of the 
Alexandrian ‘epyllion’, where the two stories of Aris- 
tacus, and of Orpheus and Eurydice, are causally linked, 
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not mercly juxtaposed as in Catullus’ sIxtyv-fourth poem. 
But at is also Homeric, in the direct borrowing of Proteus 
from the Odyssey, and ıt follows on the miniiture epic of 
the first half of the book, hke the Batrachomyomachia 
(pseudo-Homeric, but perhaps, to Vitel, Homer), of 
the small animals treated heroically with atlectionate 
humour. ‘Ihere are also imitations ot Homer already in 
book I: eg. 104-10 ct. Jl. 21. 257-62 (irrigation), 281-4 
cf. Od. 11. 596 (Pehon on Ossa). What Virgil owes to 
prose writers on agriculture, whether Greek or Latin, 
cannot be determined. He ignores the bass of Cato’s 
economy, the large estate run with slaves, and dwells on 
the smallholder. Varro made a systematic handing 
unnecessary, but perhaps bis Ciceronian diuilogue form 
suggested something of the tone, especially of book l, 
and the culmination inaimyth, asm Cicero's de Republica 
(Somnium Scipionis) and several dialogues of his model, 
Plato. T'he twelve gods of Virgil's invocation are aA variant 
on the twelve Dr Comsentes of Vario's proem A tragic 
incident of avil disorder at the end ot Varro’s first book 
may have pointed to Virpil’s set pece on the avl war 
at the end of book 1. But Virpal’s greatest debt is to the 
Latin didactic epic of Lucretius (q v. 2), nor oniy in the 
phrases of didactic argument and transition, m countless 
epithets and turns of style, in reminiscences of themes, 
which show how Virgils mind was saturated with Lucre- 
tuus, and in the all but naming of Lucreuue m 2. 490-2, 
but also in the set preces of higher tone which elevate 
and diversify the Georgics as they do the de rerum natura, 
notably the meditation on the power of love and the 
description of the plague in 3 (after Lucretius 4 and 6), and 
the fact that the Georgics are basically an answer to Lucie- 
uus, often in his own phrases. The natural stic explana- 
tion m 1. 415-23 (from dense and rare, not divimtus) 
seems a concession to Lucretius, but 4. 219 27 offers a 
Stoic reply (as already in Æcl. 6). Virgil reasserts divine 
providence, and a relysous attitude expressed even m 
the mystery of sacrifice, and the importance of death 
(contrast: ml ritur ad nos mors est) and of the under- 
world. It as this mpheit depth, and Virgil’s sympathy 
with nature, animals, and men, that has led critics, bhe 
Dryden, to feel that the Georges are ‘the best poem of 
the best poct’, whereas the Aenerd may seem too explicit 
and too Augustan. The more the poem is treated as a 
practical guide to husbandry, and Virgil's technical 
accuracy stressed, the less relevant must appear the ‘set 
pieces’ (and much Jess relevant than they ure in Lucre- 
tuus), some eleven of them of various lengths, making up 
a third of the whole poem, culminating in the longest, 
the ‘episode’ of Aristacus. Already Seneca (Ep. 86, 15-17) 
detects an inaccuracy and suggests that Virgil's aun was 
tu give pleasure, not mstructon. 

In style and metre, and in command of all resources 
of artistic expression, in control over long periods (1. 
5-42!) or bricf (4. 445-56), in every device of ‘rhetoric’, 
in Tange of emotional tone, from solemn to playtul, from 
lyrical to conversational, the Georgies are tully mature 
and show the freedom of a master. 

(4) Aeneid, ‘the story of Acncas’ (the title Adnis 1s 
modelled on ‘HpaxAyts), begun m 26 and left almost 
finished in 1G, an epic in twelve books, of 12,847 lines 
according to the anonymous verses Summa Vergini 
(Baehrens, PLM iw, n. 182, p. 178), but our texts have 
12,013 owing to the inclusion of the Hclen-cpisode in 
2. 567-88 and r. 1 a-d, and to mterpolations. If the 
Aeneid were the poem on Augustus explicitly projected 
in the Georgie (3. 8-48), Virgil might have begun tt in 
29, but Acneas 1s not mentioned in this passage which 
glorifies Augustus, while in the Aenerd Augustus 1s 
hardly tn medio. Why then the three-year delay (see above 
§ 5)? And what attracted Virgil to his Acncas (Aeneas 
meus)? Virgil must have come to see that a contemporary 
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epic of Ennian type (Ennius’ epitaph is quoted in G. 3. 
8-9) on Augustus could not give him adequate scope; 
only later did the imperial house accidentally provide in 
Marcellus an example of Virgil’s type of tragedy, the 
young man who dies before his parents and before their 
eyes (Ecl. 5. 22-3; G. 3. 258-63; 4. 477; m Aen., 
Euryalus, Lausus, Pallas). ‘Che matrimonial complexities 
of the domus Augusta, disastrous enough, were hardly the 
tragic theme of love that Virgil, in the spirit of Ecl. 10. 
69, felt bound to graft on to Aeneas, in defiance of history 
and chronology, even of the legend of the chaste Dido, 
who killed herself to avoid a second marriage. lor us the 
connexion of Trojan Aeneas with Rome first appears in 
Naevius (q.v.). Ennius developed the theme of Aeneas 
in Italy, and Cato (q.v. 1) too in his Orivines. At first 
Virgil might well dismiss Aencas as an exhausted theme, 
until he saw how to expand Fabius Pictor's prophetic 
dream (Cic. Div. 1. 21. 43) as an Odvyssean and Orphic 
xataBaas into book 6, to draw in Dido and place the 
Kingdom of Saturn in Latium and Arcadia on the Pala- 
tine and also to include the whole of Roman ‘history’ 
down to Augustus by means of various ‘prophetic’ 
devices (the unborn heroes of 6. 756ff.; the scenes on 
the shield, 8. 626 ff. and utterances of Jupiter, 1. 257; 
10. 6-15; even Dido's curse, 4. 625-9, and the boat-race, 
5). Aeneas had been known and located in the West, 
‘Hesperia’, not much, if at all, later than Heracles 
(Aen. 8. 185 ff.) or Odysscus (father of Latinus already 
in Hesiod, Theog. 1011-13), and he appealed more to the 
Romans. Numa was said to have imposed on Roman 
magistrates the obligation to sacrifice to Aeneas’ Penates 
at Lavinium (Luc. 7. 394-6: cf. Serv. on Aen. 2. 296), 
and his other act of ‘prety’, m carrying Anchises {rom 
Troy, 1s depicted on vases and seals from Ven before 
500 B.C. (cf. K. Schauenburg, Gymmnasion 1960, 176 íl.). 
But he excited a new interest when a family, transferred 
to Rome from Alba Longa on its fall, the gens Tulia of 
Bovilluae (Tac. Ann. 2. 41), which for centuries had 
clamed descent from him, provided the first two 
Caesars. 

Aeneas had always been unique ın the J/tad (20. 307-8: 
cf. Fiymn. Hom. Ven., 196-7, und Aen. 3. 97-8) in that he 
has a future as well as a past, and a kingdom 1s prophesied 
tor his descendants. Strabo (608) records without approval 
the Roman interpretation and reading in Jad 20. 307 of 
marrecow for Tpwecow: Aiveiuo yevos TavTecou arvate. 

The Aeneid was thus much more than the revival of 
a Greek myth; it was an epic of Rome, and, like that of 
Ennius, brought its action down to the present. It was 
not, however, annalistic, but Hlomeric and Aristotelian 
In its unity of action. It was a commonplace among 
ancient critics (Donat. 21; Macrob. Sat. 5. 2. 6) that the 
first half of the Aeneid was an Odyssey, the second half 
an had, with ‘lurnus as the new Achilles (6. 89; 9. 742; 
11. 438), and correspondences between the two halves 
have been workcd out, perhaps to excess. It seems true of 
both halves that the even-numbered books are more 
exciting and dramatic, the odd Jower in tone but more 
cheerful (Conway). A tripartite division into the calling, 
the preparation, and the execution of the task, has some 
plausibility, as also has the contrast of luxurious, Epi- 
curean (4. 34, 379) Carthage with the pastoral simplicity 
of Pallanteum (8. 362-5). 61s usually seen as the turning- 
point in Aeneas’ ‘development’, but 6, 7, and 8 form 
a serics of arrivals, in Italy, in Latium, and in Rome. 
Virgil himself marks 7. 45 (matus opus moveo) as the 
ascent to a higher theme. 

Virgil’s debt to Homer ranges from over-all structure, 
the compositional device of retrospective narrative (1N 2 
and 3, where, however, it serves to impress on both 
Aencas and Dido the impossibility of his permanence in 
Carthage, and so increases the tragic error of both, cf. 
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Tib. Donatus on Aen. 4. 172), the adaptation of whole 
episodes, games, véxua, shield, catalogues, Doloneia 
(Nisus and [uryalus), to the transformation of incidents 
(Elpenor and Palinurus, Ajax and Dido, cf. Macrob. 5. 2. 
14-15), the imitation of similcs ın particular, and of turns 
of thought or phrase. 

Virgil drew on other Greek poets also (more than any 
Greek, according to Macrob. 5. 2. 2), Pisander for book 2 
(Macrob. 5. 2. 4), and Apollonius Rhodius, especially for 
book 4 (Serv. on Aen. 4. 1: ‘inde totus hic liber trans- 
latus est’), where Greek tragedy, whether directly or in 
Latin versions by Ennius, Pacuvius, and Accius, con- 
tnbute also. Of Latın works, the Annales of Ennius con- 
tribute largely, also Lucretius and Catullus. T'he Aeneid 
commemorates the literature as well as the history of 
Rome, and preserved what wus otherwise lost (cf. 
Macrob. 6. 5-6). 

Virgil left the Aeneid uncompleted, but how seriously ? 
Enough to require three years’ work? It was known that 
Virgil, having diawn up a plan of the Aeneid in prose, 
composed st precemeal (Donat. 23: particulatim) leaving 
transitions ‘propped up by scaflolding’ in the form of 
provisional lines or half-lines. Inconsistencies were 
observed, especially between book 3 and the rest (3. 
256-7 and 7. 122-3; 3. 389 93 and 8. 47-8); ats chrono- 
logy can scarcely be extended beyond three years, yet 
clsewhere Aeneas’ Odyssey takes seven years (1. 755-0; 
5.626). But Servius, who points out (on 5. 626) that these 
two passages are inconsistent (if in 1 seven years have 
passed, in 5 it should be the eighth year), con¢ludes that 
this ıs one of the ‘insoluble’ passages (wef m all, 
according to him on 9. 361). But too much can easily be 
made of such points, and a large change of plat, making 
3 part of Aeneas’ narrative instead of the poct’s (curiously 
third person tor first is found at 3. 686) and the games 
of 5 to occur on the anniversary of Anchise$’ death 
instead of at his funeral, seems unlikely. Speculation 
about the order of composition of separate books or parts 
of books 15 hazardous. ‘he half-lines were always taken 
as proof of incompletencss, and attempts were made to 
complete them, Virgil may well have been at work on 
his various drafts for the Helen passage, when he died. 
1, 1 a-d were probably added by an ingenious editor to 
introduce the poets portrait in an édition de luxe (E. 
Brandt, Philol. 1927/8, 331 17.). 

Virgil’s greatness was recognized by some of his con- 
temporaries, and he was fairly soon established as ‘the 
poet’ par excellence, like Homer in Greek. The Aeneid 
became a school textbook, and the standard of Latin 
grammar and syntax and poctic propricty. But the poem 
was also the target of much criticism. At first, the extent 
of Virgils adaptations of other pocts, ‘playiarisms’, 
filled crues with an almost dismayed amazement (even 
Macrobius speaks of Virgil's studii circa Homerum 
mmetas), one compiled eight books of what he called 
neutrally ‘likenesses’, but another called them ‘furta’. A 
third collected the ‘vitia’: Gelhus (NA 9. 9. 12), com- 
paring I1. 494 unfavourably with Od. 6. 102, probably 
quotes one of them. A Carvilrus Pictor wrote an Aleneido- 
mastix, and is referred to by Servius as ‘Vergilomastix’, 
Vipsanius Agrippa accused Virgil of a new kind of 
‘affectation’ («axoCyAia; F. Marx, Rh. Mus. 1925, 174 ff.), 
consisting in the misuse of ordinary words. Ilorace 
(Ars P. 46-7) praises this, and Macrobius (6. 6. 1-9) 
compiles the debris of the controversy, treating all his 
examples as merits. Modern, but not ancient critics, have 
attacked the character of Aeneas. His desertion of Dido 
has been blamed from the point of view of courtly or 
romantic love, but the ancient world blamed Antony for his 
infatuation with Cleopatra(Virgul associates her with Dido, 
4. 644 and 8. 709) and commended Titus for leaving 
Berenice. No ancient critic had any doubt, such as many 
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moderns have, but that Aeneas was in love with Dido. 
The excuse urged on Aeneas’ behalf, that obedience 
to the gods must override his personal preference, 
is turned into derision of his automatic ‘piety’. Such 
critics have ignored Aeneas’ repeated flouting of divine 
command in 2 (not to mention his doubts as late as 5. 
700-3) and determination to fulfil the heroic ideal of a 
glorious death when the cause is lost. Virgil sympathizes 
indeed with Dido and Turnus, but also implicitly 
criticizes the old ideal. But it 1s very doubtful if any 
‘development’ should be found ın Acneas’ character. 
‘Piety’, a warm devotion to his gods, his city, and his 
family (the Enghsh word has misleading associations), 
is his mark throughout, despite his forgetfulness and 
ferocity (10. 517-20). 

It has been said that the poem fails as a story, ‘partly 
perhaps through its length and the magnitude of the 
conception’. But it is shorter than the /had and the 
Odyssey, and if denser, also more tightly organized. 
Whereas Homer 1s concerned with only a personal fate, 
Virgil introduces into epic a theme of national, even 
world-shaking, importance, and it was just this religious 
view of Acneus’ mysterious vocation and Rome's tunc- 
tion in the world that made the slenetd an ‘actual’ and 
contemporary work. It has not the sunplicity of primary 
oral epic, but the philosophical reflectiveness of a later 
age and an Alexandrian labor limae in every line and 
word. ‘With Virgil Europcan poetry grows up’ (C. S. 
Lewis), and Acneas 1s a man, an adult, whereas ‘Achilles 
had been little more than a passionate boy’. For us 
perhaps the great books and climaxcs come too early, m 
2, 4, and 6, but for Virgil and the Romans the second 
hall, as Thadic, was “natus opus’, and the abrupt, un- 
Greek, ending with Turnus’ dcuth is designed to pre- 
clude a thirteenth book such as Mafleo Veggio supplied. 
One of Virgil's own reasons for discontent with the poem 
was perhaps that he could not support bis ‘myth’ with 
an adequate philosophy. The one great exphatly plilo- 
sophical discourse, of Anchises (6. 724-51), expresses a 
Neopythagurcan pessimism and other-worldly dualistic 
hostility to the body. But Virgil's view of the providen- 
tual function of ‘Roma aeterna’ zethin the world, and of 
Augustus as a god in the flesh restormyp the Golden Age 
in Italy, mphes a philosophy of embodiment (not to say 
‘ncarnauon’). Furthermore, what is the Adyus of the 
Descent into the Underworld, if the Gates of Tell 
remain dualistically unpregnable to the Gods of Heaven 
(6. 552-4)? Dante expanded Virgil's Descent mto the 
whole Comedy, giving it a Christian meaning by linking 
it with the celebration of Christ’s Death, ITarrowing of 
Hell, and Resurrection at Easter, but he puts his finger 
on two errors of Virgil, as excluding him from heaven: 
namely, his belief m the impregnability of Hell and his 
hostility to the body. 

There are Stoic elements in Virgil: G. 4. 217-27; 
exercite, 3. 182 and 5. 725 (cf. Sen. Dial. 1.1v..7 and 14); 
praecipere, 6. 103-5 (cl. Cic. Off. 1. 81); Sen. Lp. 76. 33, 
but the boast of 6. 103-5 1s quickly refuted by events. 
The two rhyming stanzas Ad Maroms Mausoleum (by 
an anonymous poct at Paris in the tweltth-thirteenth 
century (?) —see B. Nardi, Mantuamtas Vergihana 
(1963), 149 ff.) express what many have felt before and 
since: at Virgil’s tomb St. Paul laments that the poet 
died a pagan: 

‘Quem te’, inquit, ‘reddidissem 


Sj te vivum Invenissem 
9 
Poctarum maxime. 


8. THe Pnocress OF CRITICISM 


If the populace saluted Virgil as the writer of its most 
exquisite mimes, and Propertius (2. 34. 65) before the 
event, and Horace after (Sat. 1. 10. 44), saluted the 
Aeneid, the controversy about his plagiaristic and asso- 
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ciative method (like that of T. S. Eliot in our times) 
tended to obscure his originality and gre 
purloining Hercules’ club’ and ‘picking 
dung-huills’ was recognized as difheult, bold, and meri- 
torious. In c. 28 B.C. Nepos (lit 12. 4) mentions a L. 
Julius Calidus, not Virgil, as the successor to Lucretius 
and Catullus; and as late as A.D. 27 Vdllenus Paterculus 
(2. 36. 3) cites Rabirius with and betore Vugil as ‘prin- 
cipes carminum nostri aevi’. Augustus’ libranan, Hypi- 
nus, wrote much about Virgil, but Gellhus preserves 
chiefly unfavourable judgements. After Maccenas (Sen. 
Suas. 1, 12), the first defender in pubhie was Asconius 
(Donat. 46), and under Nero Valerius Probus set timse if 
to determine Virgil's text. When Virgil was established 
in the schools of the grammatici and rhetores, the learn- 
ing of the Greek schohasts on Homer, the tragedians, 
and Alexandrians was transterred, not always aptly, to 
Virgil. Our surviving commecntaties of the late fourth 
century, when the pagan opposition im Rome to the 
Church was using Virgil asats bible, draw on the first 
century of Virgihan citucism, meptitudes mav be sus- 
pected of lateness. Neoplatonic exegesis displaces the 
earlier Stoic. This derheation of Virgil begins in the frst 
century A.D. with Calpurnius (cl 4. 70), Seneca (Ap. 
108. 20: lanquam missum oraculo), and the cult by Sihus 
Jtalicus of Virgil's work and tomb (Plinv, Lp. 3. 7. 8), 
Quintilian’s veneration (1. 8. 5, etc.) and Statius’ adota- 
tion of the ‘divine’ Aeneid from alar ( Theb, 12.816-17, cf, 
Silv. 4. 4. 54). Lucan alone refuses to take Virgil as a 
model for epic. Rhetoricians hke Arclhus Fuscus (Sen, 
Suas, 3. 5) and historians hke Tactus, especially in the 
Germania, show his influence. The archwuzing fashion of 
the second century may have caused a shipht recession, 
but the first consultutions of the Sortes Vervthanae 
are attnbuted (possibly anachronistically) to Hadrian 
(STILA. Hadr. 2. 8, despite 16. 60). Copies of the Aeneid 
were enshrined in temples for consultauon (Clod. 21b, 
4. 5. 4). Virgil was treated as the supreme poct, orator, 
philosopher, prophet, and theologian. Christian writers 
composed Virgilian centos to tell Bible stories, and pagans 
(Ausonius) for other purposes. St. Jerome (Ep. 53. 7) 
ridicules this ‘christianizing’ of Virgil, im words that 
Alewn later uses to deprecate the epic lays of Anglo- 
Saxon paganism. But not much later the ideas as well as 
the words of Virgil were rendered mnocuous by allegory 
in the work of Fulgentius (q.v ). This tradition of turning 
the Aeneid mto an allegory of the stages of human life 
(Aen. 2 represents the trauma of bith; 6 the acquisition 
of philosophical enlightenment) persisted in Bernardus 
Silvestris (fl. ¢. A.D. 1150), John of Salisbury (111 5--80), 
Dante (Convivio 4. 26 and de Vulg. Eloq. 2 4, but not in 
the Comedy), and Petrarch. But Petrarch’s unfinished 
Latin epic, the Africa on Scipio Africanus, shows a new 
appreciauion of Virgil’s art, especially in pomt of struc- 
ture and unity of plot. 

Domenico Comparetti's Vo gilio nel Medio Evo (1872; 
Engl. Transl. 1895) remains a classic, but his wiew of the 
popular origin of the legends of Virgi) the magician at 
his tomb in Naples needs to be corrected. ‘The legends 
are the work of scholars such as Gervase of Tilbury, 
Alexander Neckam, Conrad of Querfurt, developing 
hints from Donatus and attributing alen stories to 
Virgil (see G. Pasquah, Preface im the 1943 reprint of 
Comparett:). Comparetti's work has been wnphfied by 
C. G. Leland, The Unpublished Legends of Virgil (1899), 
and J. W. Spargo, Vergil the Necromancer (1934), and 
continued by V. Zabughin, Virgilio nel Rinascimento 
staliano (1921-3). 

As for Virgihan scholarship since the Renaissance, a 
word can perhaps be spared for the period since the date 
(1903-8) of Sandys’s History of Classical Scholarship. 
R. Heinze's Virgils Epische Technik (1903) inaugurated a 
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new era of Virgilian studics and kindled a new interest 
for Virgil ın Germany, which had been under the 
‘tyranny’ of Greece (1903 1s also the year of Norden’s 
edition of book 6). Much of what is new in this century, 
especially on the /clogues, has come from Germany. The 
continuity and unity of Virgil’s work from Eclogues to 
Aeneid has been brought out (Klingner), and his art of 
cumulative imagery or symbolism (Pöschl) studied (see 
e.g. B. M. W. Knox, AJPhil. 1950). Virgil's metre and 
language have been analysed, with a more precise dis- 
crimination of archaic and poetic language tiom that of 
ordinary life (Cordier, Axelson, Wilkinson). 
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The Eelovus of V. (1942). 

Georgas F Klingnet, F.'s Georgica (1963); L. P. Wilkinson, The 
GS. of V Ogg). 

Aen M.NI Crump, The CGrmcth of the Aeneid (1920); J. Sparrow, 
Half-lines and Repititions in Vogl (1931), F Bomer, Rom und Trivia 
(G51), Po Bovancue, La Rehgion de V“rrgie (1907), H Georgu, Dre 
antike Aecncokritik (1593), G. N. Knaucr, Dre deneis und Homer 
(1904). C.G H. 


VIRIATHUS, a Lusitanian shepherd, escaped from the 
massacre of Galba (q.v. 3), rallied his people, and be- 
came their commander-in-chief (c. 147 B.C.). Exploiting 
Roman commitments in Africa and Greece (until 145) 
and his superior knowledge of the terrain, he defeated 
a series of Roman commanders in both provinces, and 
won the co-operation of other tribes. He finally defeated 
Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus, from whom he sc- 
cured a favourable peace and recognition as an ally of 
the Roman people (140). But Fabius’ brother Q. Caepio, 
succeeding him, persuaded the Senate to denounce the 
peace and, in the course of fresh negotiations, secured 
Virtathus’ assassination. Viriathus received a splendid 
funcral, but the Lusitanians soon surrendered. He 
remains a national hero in Portugal. 


A. Schulten, Fontes Hishamae Antiquae iv (1937); H, Simon, 
Roms Aniege in Spamen (1902), passim. k. b. 


VIROCONIUM (Uricontum), a town in Roman Britain, 
modern Wroxeter (Shropshire). "The site was first 
occupied, perhaps in a.D. 48-9, by Cohors 1(?) Thracum 
equitata; later, perhaps 52-8, the fortress of Legio XIV 
was established close by. The Twentieth replaced the 
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Fourteenth on the latter’s withdrawal from Britain (66), 
and the site remained ın military occupation until 87 or 
yo. After the loss of Scotland Legio XX moved to Deva 
(Chester), and Wroxcter was developed as the caput of the 
Cornovii. Late-first-century baths, perhaps intended for 
the legion, were lett incomplete, to be swept away by 
Hadrian, m whose reign a normal forum-with-basilica 
replaced them: the forum is dated by a dedication to 
Hadrian of 129-30 by the civitas Cornovierum( RIB 288). 
Big new public baths, architecturally combined with a 
shopping piceinct and large public latrine, were built 
shortly after 150; they were provided with a great open- 
air swimnuny bath and a covered exercise hall. About 
165 the centre of the town was damaged by fire, but was 
soon rebuilt. Air photographs have revealed numerous 
large private houses and an aqueduct. An earth rampart 
was provided towards the end of the second century, 
enclosing c. 200 acres, and a town wall was inserted in 
its front perhaps early in the third. Belore 300 the forum 
was destroyed by fire and not rebuilt, but the town 
apparently prospered until late m the fourth century, 
when the withdrawal of Legio XX from Chester must 
have left the reyion exposed to Irish raiders. ‘wo coins 
of Carausius with mint mark BRI have been claimed for 
a temporary mint at Viroconium (=- Bricontum) (Num. 
Chron v. 336; Sutherland, Coinage and Currency im 
Roman Britain (1937), 63). 


Summary of old excavations. VCH, Shropshire i 220 fT ; later 
Rushe-Fox ist, 2nd, and qd Reports (1912-14), K. M. Kenyon, 
Ar haeologia 1910, 1751.3; D. Athanson, Report on Eycarationys at 
Wrox 143-27 (1942), G. Webster and B Stanley, Thans Shrop- 
shire Areh Soc Wit (n) (1902 4), L A. Richmond in\boster and 
Alcoch, Culture and Environment (1964), 25041. bo F 


VIRUNUM,, a city in southern Noricum near the river 
Glan at modern Zolffeld. It lay in the territory of the 
Celtic Norici, whose centre was on the Magdalensherg 
1,058 metres south-cast of Klagenfurt. At first the site 
of a Celtic opprdum, terraces on the hillside were 
occupied by more than three square kilometres of build- 
ings, including a forum a temple, and a centre for the 
Imperial cult constructed by the Norican peoples under 
Augustus. Most of the buildings are in the classical stvle 
and date from the late first century Bc. to the reign of 
Claudius. From here the Norici were administered by 
a Roman conventus (g.v.) organization and the place 
was also the centre of the conaliuum provinciae. Under 
Claudius a mumcipium was established at Virunum 
(CIH. in. 11555: mumcipium Claudium Virunum) enrolled 
in the voting-tribe Claudia. Unul the establishment 
of the Jemonary fortress at Lauriacum (q.v) under 
Marcus Aurelius, Virunum was the provincial captal and 
the residence of the governing procurator. Gradually the 
buildings on the Magdalensberg fell out of use as the 
centre of administration was transferred to Virunum. 
The forum, caprto/tum, baths, amphitheatre, and private 
dwellings of Virunum have been discovered while its 
street-piid occupied over one kilometre square. De- 
stroyed by fire during the Marcomannic invasions 
(169-75), the city was later rebuilt. In the provincial re- 
organization of Diocletian it was the capital of Noricum 
Mediterranea. 


R. Egger, Die Stadt auf dem Magdalensberg (1961). JJ W. 


VIS (Violence). (a) PoriticaL VIOLENCE. In the early 
history of the Roman Republic violence, where recorded, 
seems to have stemmed mainly from the self-help of 
the plebs in defence of their tribunes and the resistance 
of the patricians and their clients. From 133 D.C. until 
Caesar’s dictatorship it dominated city politics. Tere it 


was no mass revolutionary movement, but a political 
weapon employed for limited ends. ‘The lack of a police 
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force weakened executive measures against it, and often 
the only counter was a state of emergency (see ‘SENATUS 
CONSULTUM ULTIMUM’). From 78 B.C. violence against 
the State was an offence under the leges Lutatia and 
Plautia. Laws passed per vim were sometimes annulled 
by the Senate. Comprehensive legislation against ull 
armed violence was provided by a lex luha de vi publica 
(probably of Augustus): practical security was afforded 
by Augustus’ creation of the urban cohorts and the 
vigiles. 

(b) Private VioLencr. ‘Self-help’ was generally re- 
garded as a proper means of securing justice, when legal 
redress was unobtainable or slow. Certain forms were 
even incorporated into the XII ‘Tables, e.g. for dealing 
with thieves and debtors. Violence was often employed 
in property disputes, but was hmited by the interdicts 
concerning possession and vzs (by 161 n.C. and 111 B.C. 
respectively). After Sulla interdicts were directed against 
the use of armed gangs, and the action for the recovery 
of property extorted by force was mstituted. In addition 
to these measures providing restituuion and compensa- 
tion, a lex Iuha de vi privata (possibly the same bill as 
that de vi publica) established penalties, and the field of 
this law wus extended during the Principate so that 
gradually violence was superseded by official action. 

A. W. Lintott, Violence nm Republican Rome (1968). AW L. 


VITELLIUS (1), AuLus (a.D. 15 -69), Emperor in A.D. 
69, was a friend of Gaius and Claudius, being the son of 
their powerful amicus L. Vitellrus (q.v. 2). He was consul 
m 48, proconsul in Africa and legate there under his 
brother. In 68 he was sent by Galba to command the 
legions of Lower Germany. On 2 Jan. 69 he was 
hailed as Emperor by his troops, at the instigution of 
his legates Caecina Alienus and Fabius Valens, and 
was ummediately recognized by the Upper German 
army, which had already revolted; he also obtained the 
adherence of Gaul, Ractia, Britain, and Spain. His expedi- 
tionary force to Italy had started before news arrived of 
Galba’s death. Caecina (4) and Valens (1) (gq.v.) con- 
verged on north Italy and casily overcame Otho (q.v.). 
Vitellius was sull in Germany when he heard of the 
victory. His march to Rome (Apr.—July) was like that of 
a conqueror. He posed as the successor of Nero and 
later adopted the title of consul perpetuus. Je humiliated 
the defeated soldiers, and doubled his mistake by not 
dismissing therm: he disbanded only the Practorians 
and cohortes urbanae whom he replaced with a much 
larger force from among his own legionaries. He was 
allegedly incompctent and became notorious for his 
gluttonv. The Eastern legions swore allegiance to 
him, yet immediately afterwards they hailed Vespasian 
(q-v.) as their Emperor. ‘The Danubian troops, many of 
whom had fought for Otho, went over to Vespasian and 
invaded [Italy under Antonius Primus. Valens was ill, 
and Vitellus had to rely on Caccina, who was plotting 
with the commander of the flect at Ravenna. Vitellius, 
with four legions und detachments from four others, 
decided to hold the line of the Po at Cremona and 
Hostilia. The troops at Hostilia refused to support 
Caecina’s treachery, and retired to Cremona after having 
arrested their commander. A battle before Cremona, 
with a demoralized army, was a defeat for the ubsent 
Vitellus (Oct. 69). Valens, who had recovered, failed to 
organize a second army in Gaul. In Germany Civilis 
(q.v.) rose in arms. The fleet at Misenum abandoned 
Vitellius. In Rome, Vespasian’s brother, Flavius 
Sabinus (q.v. 3), had nearly persuaded Vitellius to ab- 
dicate, but the mob compelled him to remain. Vitellius 
had to attack Sabinus in the Capitol, where the temple 
of Jupiter was burned. Primus arrived and defeated 
the Vitellians after a desperate resistance. Vitellius was 
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discovered hiding, 
killed (20 Dec. 69). 


Suetomus, Vitellrus, etc. See further und, 


led through the Forum, and cruelly 


ALBA, \ISPASIAN 
A M. 


VITELLIUS (2, PW Suppl. ix, s.v. 7a), Lucius (cos 

A.D. 34, cos. II 43, cos. II 47), son of P. Vitellus (a 
Roman knight from Nucera, procurator of Augustus) 

was an intimate friend of the Emperor Claudius and the 
most successful politician of the age: when he died he 
was honoured with a public funeral and a statue in the 
Forum bearing the mscription ‘pietatis immobilis crga 
principem’ (Suet. Vir. 3). In fact, he links the political 
history of three reigns; and a close nexus can be dis- 
covered between Vitelln, Plauti, and Petronii. Lerute 
of Syria from A.D. 35 to 37, he displayed great vigour 

dealing firmly with Parthian aflairs, inducing Artabanus 
to pay homage to Rome, and conciliating the Jews: 
‘regendis prouinciis prisca uirtute ept’ (Tac. Ann. 0. 
32). At Rome, however, he earned a different reputation 
— ‘exemplar apud posteros aduliatoru dedecors habetur’ 
(ibid.). Dut Claudius left him in charge of Rome when 
going away for the invasion of Britain in 43. He also 
chose him for colleague in the censorship (47). Vitelhus 
had a large share in devising the ruin of Valerius Asati- 
cus; and, cleverly adopting the cause of Avnppina, he 
acted as the mouthpiece of a loyal Senate in advocating 
her marriage to Claudius. He probably dicd soon atter 
(last mentioned in 51). R.S. 


VITICULTURE. The vine and its cultivation were 
known in Eastern Mediterrancan countries as far back 
as the neolithic period. Minoan Crete had vines in 
plenty, as had the larger landowners of the periods of 
IIomer and Hesiod. In many parts of Greece, and m 
Italy after 150 n.C. grapes were a more important crop 
than grain. Sour wine and vinegar were essential for 
Improving the drinking water. Famous wines came from 
Cos, Cnidos, Thasos, Chios, Lesbos, Rhodes, Ephesus, 
and Aminea, Berytus and L.aodicea, Tarraco in Spain, 
several districts of Sicily, the Falernus mons in Campania, 
etc. Plantations in which vines grew side by side with 
fruit-trees and vegetables were often preferred to those 
confined to the vine alone, though these became more 
usual after the Hellenistic age. The plantations were 
enclosed by walls or fences. ‘The methods of Graeco- 
Roman culture are familiar to us from the recorded 
practice of Hellenistic Egypt and Roman Italy, which 
later spread to the Roman provinces. 

Many species of vines were known, some being 
imported. In laying out a vineyard the land was first 
ploughed and dug over, and provision was made for 
irrigation. Then the vines were planted ın long 
trenches and bound with bast to reeds or stakes or (as 
often in Greece and Italy) to trees, and subsequently 
pruned. T'he whole vineyard was next dug over and 
manured, and the soil was loosened (ablaqueatio) so as to 
lead more water to the roots. There followed a second 
digging, a picking off of young sterile shoots, a thud 
digging, a second picking of shoots. The vines were tied 
up and a thorough irrigation undertaken before the 
crop was harvested. The vineyards had to be well 
guarded against thieves, a precaution as necessary then 
as it is today. In course of time new vines had to be 
planted to replace those that had died. An Italian model 
vineyard of c. 66 acres described by Cato needed 2 oxen, 
3 asses, and many implements, with a slave overseer, his 
wife, and 16 slaves to work it. 

States took a great interest in viticulture. A law of 
Thasos dating from the fourth century B.C. protected 
native growers by forbidding the import of foreign, and 
regulating dealings in home-produced wines. Rome 
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seems to have put restrictions on viticulture in certain 
areas outside Italy with a similar view. Ptolemaic Egypt 
introduced heavy duties on wine imports, together with 
State control of the culture of vines in the Nile country 
by imposing a special tax, the apomotra. 

See AGRICULTURE, CATO (1), COLUMELLA. For the Thasian wine law 
sce BCH 1921, 46tf.; R. Dion, Histoire de la vigne et du vin en 
France des origines au XIX®* stécle (195 ); Frank, Reon. Survey i-v, 
index s.v. ‘vineyard’; J. Hasebroek, Coriechische Wirtschafts- und 
Gesellschaftsgeschichte bis zur Perserzett (1941), index s.v. ‘Wein- 
bau’; S. Loeschke, Denkmaler vom Weinbau aus dew Zeit der Römer- 
herrschaft an Mosel, Saar und Ruwer (1 44); Michell, Econom. Anc. 
Gr., index s.v. ‘viticulture’, ‘vine aa F. Orth, Weinbau und 
Weinberertung der Römer (1902); Ci. Préaux, L'Économue royale des 
Lagides (1939), 165ff., P. Remark, Der Weinbau ım Romerrerch 
1927); Rostovtzeff, Hellemstic World. Roman Empire’ (indexes s v. 
vineyards’, ‘viticulture’); S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Lgypt from 
Augustus to Diocletian (1938), 53ff.; P. Weme, Uber den Weinbau 
der Romer ı (1897). F. M. H. 


VITRUVIUS POL(L)IO (or MAMURRA q.v.), a 
Roman architect and military engineer under the second 
triumvirate and early in Augustus’ reign. He built a 
basilica at Fanum; but his fame rests chiefly on a treatise, 
De architectura, on architecture and engineering, com- 
piled partly from his own experience, and partly from 
similar works by Hermogenes (q.v. 1) and other noted 
architects, mostly Grecks. His outlook is essentially 
I{ellenistic, and there is a marked absence of reference 
to important buildings of Augustus’ reign. De architec- 
tura, the only work of its kind which has survived, is 
divided into ten books. Book 1 treats of town-planning, 
architecture in general, and of the qualifications proper 
in an architect; ii of building-materials; 11 and iv of 
temples and of the ‘Orders’; v of other civic buildings; 
vi of domestic buildings; vii of pavements and decorative 
plaster-work; vii of watcr-supplics; ix of geometry, 
mensuration, astronomy, etc.; x of machines, civil and 
military. The information on materials and methods of 
construction in ii and vii, and on rules of proportion in 
hi and iv is of great value. 

P. Thielscher (PW ix A. 427 ff.) identifies Vitruvius 
with Mamurra (q.v.), Caesar’s praefectus fabrum. Follow- 
ing Choisy he rejects the cognomen Pollio by inserting 
a comma between Vitruvius and Poli in the passage 
Vitruvius Polo aliique auctores which appears in Cetius 
Faventinus’ cpitome ad init. This identification is con- 
tested by P. Ruffel and J. Sonbiran, Pallas 1962, 123 ff. 

Trxr. F. Krohn (Teubner, 1912), with Fr. Transl. and comm. A. 
Choy (1909); with Engl. Transl. F. Granger (Loeb, 193 14), with 
Germ, 'lranal. and notes C. Fensterbusch (1964); ‘Transl. only: 
M. H Morgan (U.S.A. 1914, new cd 1960). Sce also H. Koch, 
Vom Nachieben Vitruvs (1951); F. Pellau, Vitruvio (1938); W. 
Sackur, Vitruv u.d Pohorketiker, Vud. christliche Antike. Bautech- 
nisches aus d. Literatur d. Altertums (1925); Senan o au, § 15 5. 


VOCONIUS ROMANUS, an able orator in Pliny’s 
circle who wrote letters which read as if the Muses were 
speaking in Latin (Ep. 2. 13. 7)—a hint at the propriety 
of a poetic ingredient in letter-writing. A former presi- 
dent of the council of Hispania Tarraconensis, he was 
recommended by Pliny for equestrian and then senatorial, 
status. 


VOCONTII, a Celtic tribe of Gallia Narbonensis who, 
from at least the third century B.c. (Livy 21. 31) occupied 
the western foot-hills of the Alps south of the Allobroges 
(q.v.). Under Roman control they remained a civitas 
foederata with the unusual arrangement of two capita 
(Pliny, HN 3. 37), each enjoying ius Latu. These were 
Vasio (Vaison-la-Romaine) and Lucus Augusti (Luc- 
en-Diois), while Die became Coloma Dea Augusta 
Vocontiorum (CIL xii. 690). Vaison, extensively exca- 
vated, appears to have originated in a hill-fort south of 
the Ouvéze, but the Roman town lay mainly north of the 
river (crossed by a Roman bridge) and the structures 
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uncovered include a theatre (Tiberian), the so-called 
portico of Pompey, and two groups of houses. Prominent 
citizens of Vasio were Burrus, Trogus, and perhaps 
Tacitus himself (Syme, Tacitus, 613-24). Vocontian 
cavalry fought for Pompey in Spain and later contributed 
alae to the imperial auxilia. 

Vaison: J. Sautel, Vaison dans l’ Antiqurté? (1942); FOR vii f 1939), 


go ff.; A. Grenier, Manuel iu. 194 (1. Luc: Sautel, FOR xi (1 7 
30 ff. Die: ibid. 44 ff. ALL. ED R 


VOCULA, C. Diurus (PW 2), from Corduba in Spain, 
was legate of Legio XXII Primigenia in Upper Ger- 
many in A.D. 69. Placed in charge of the operations against 
Civilis (q.v.) he succeeded in relieving Vetera in the 
Lower province, but was forced back and had difficulty 
in holding his own camp Mogontiacum (Mamz). In 
spring 70 he was murdered at Novaesium by a Roman 
deserter on the orders of Classicus (q.v.). Elis earlier 
career, a normal senatorial cursus, 18 recorded on a 
dedication at Rome by his wife Helvia Procula (JLS 
953). G. E. F. C. 


VOLATERRAE (Etr. Velabri; modern Volterra), one 
of the most powerful of the twelve citics of Etruria, and 
the capital of the metal-rich zone between the river 
Cecina, whose valley it dominates, and Massa Marittima, 
was established in Villanovan times on a hill 20 miles 
from the sea. Volaterrae 1s notable for its carved fune- 
rary stelac, and for its production of alabaster, funerary 
caskets, carved with mythological scenes, dating from 
the third-second centuries. Tomb types include ‘tholor’ 
with round chambers, domes, and central pillars. One 
tomb contained 109 cremations, the associated \matcrial 
ranging in time from local fourth-century red-figure 
craters to Arretine. Volaterrae withstood a two-ycar 
(82-80 R.C.) sicge by Sulla’s army, and subsequently 
became a colony for his veterans; Cicero defended a 
native of the town against the loss of his rights of citizen- 
ship (Cic. Caecin.). 


L. Consortini, Volterra nell’antichita (1940); E. Fiumi, Stud Fer, 
1957, 367 U., 463 fF ; Scullard, Err. Cities 146 fh. D. W. R. iL 


VOLCACIUS (1) SEDIGITUS (f. c. 100 B.c.) is the 
author of thirteen senarii, ın which ten writers of the 
comoedia palliata are enumerated and characterized by 
him with great self-confidence. Gellius (15. 24) quotes 
the verses from Volcacius’ lost work De poetis. In his list 
Caccilius Statius 1s first, Plautus second, Naevius third, 
Licinius fourth, Atilus fifth, Terence sixth, Turpilius 
seventh, Trabea cighth, Luscius ninth, and Enmus 
tenth ‘causa antiquitatis’ (cf. Suct. Vit. Ter. 7). 
Baehrens, FPR (Teubner, 1886); W. Morel, FPL (Teubner, ipani: 


VOLCACIUS (2) MOSCHUS, rhetor, a Greek from 
Pergamum (Porph. ad Ilor. Epist. 1. 5. 9), who may have 
owed his name and citizenship to Volcacius Tullus, 
consul of 33 B.C. (Kiessling, Hermes 1891, 634 f.). Exiled 
after a trial for poisoning, he opened a school at Mas- 
sila, where he died about A.D. 25. A distinguished 
spcaker, according to Sencca, but too much given to 
tricks of style (Controv, 10 pr. 10, 2. 5. 13; Tac. Ann. 


4. 43). C. J. F. 
VOLCANUS (VOLKANUS, VULCANUS), an 


ancient Italian fire-god, apparently of volcanic fire (this 
would explain why he is worshipped at Putcoli, near 
the zolfatare, Strabo 5. 246; perhaps also his associa- 
tion with Maia, Gellius 13. 23. 2, ‘Maiam Volcani’, if her 
name is to be derived from the root mag and explained 
as the power which makes something, perhaps crops, 
increase; cf. also Pliny, HN 2. 240, fire comes out of the 
ground near Mutina ‘statis Volcano dicbus’), certainly 
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of destructive fire, which explains why his temple should 
always stand outside a city (Vitr. 1. 7. 1), on the autho- 
rity of the Etruscan haruspices. He was worshipped at 
Rome from the earliest-known times, having a flamen 
(q.v.) and a festival, the Volcanalia, on 23 Aug. (calen- 
dars). Ilis shrine, the Volcanal, stood in the Area 
Volcani ın the Roman Forum at the foot of the Capitol; 
it may therefore go back to a time when the Forum was 
still outside the city (see Platner-Ashby, 583 f.; Nash, 
Pict. Dict. Rome u. 517 ff.). A newer temple (before 214 
B.C.) stood in the Campus Martius. His name is certainly 
not Latin, the nearest to it in sound being the Cretan 
FeAxyaves (for whom see Cook, Zeus 11. 946 ff.), who, 
however, scems to have no resemblance to him in func- 
tions. For Etruscan names suggesting Volcanus see F, 
Altheim, Griechische Gotter (1930), 172. It is thus pos- 
sible, but unproved, that he came in from the eastern 
Mediterranean, through Etruria. He seems to have been 
worshipped principally to avert fires, hence his by-name 
Mulciber (‘qui ignem mulcet’), his tithe Quietus, and his 
association with Stata Mater (Dessau, JLS 3295, 3306), 
apparently the goddess who makes fires stand still. On 
the Volcanalia, when sacrifice was also made to Juturna, 
the Nymphs, Ops Opifera, and Quirinus, he was piven 
a curious and (at least for Rome) unexampled sacrifice, 
live ish from the ‘liber being flung into a fire (sec calen- 
dars and Varro, Ling. 6. 20, Festus, 274. 35 ff. Lindsay). 
This also can be readily explamed as an offering of 
creatures usually safe from him to induce lim to spare 
those things which at so hot a tune of year are particularly 
hable to be burned. He had a considerable cult at Ostia, 
where he seems to have been the chief god (R. Meiggs, 
Roman Ostia (1960), 337 ff.). In classical times he is fully 
identified with Llephaestus, q.v. 


Wr sowa in Roscher's Lexikon, s.v.; H J. Rose, JRS 1914, 46f7.; 
Latte RA r20ff, IL J. R 


VOLOGESES I, King of Parthia, A.D. 51/52—79/80. 
lhs family belonged to Media Atropatene, Much of 
his reign was spent in wars with Rome and on his east- 
ern frontier. In 54 Vologeses sect his brother 'liridates 
(q.v. 3) on the throne of Armenta (Tac. /Inn. 12. 50). Cn. 
Corbulo (q.v.), sent to re-establish Roman influence, 
was at first successful, Vologeses being occupied on his 
castern frontier with a rebellion. Tiridates fled, and a 
Roman nominee Tigranes (q.v. 4) was crowned as king 
of Armenia. But Vologeses returned to continue the war, 
and at one time guned an advantageous treaty from 
-aetus (q.v.), alter the latter’s capitulation at Rhandeaia. 
Finally, peace was made and ‘Tiridutes agreed (63) to go 
to Rome and pay homage to Nero for his throne: this 
he did ın 66. Vologeses’ later relations with Rome were 
friendlier; he sought Vespasian's help against the invad- 
ing Alani (Suet. Dom, 2. 2). In his reign Zoroastrianism 
made great advances, and the books of the Avesta were 
collected. He founded Vologesta near Seleuceia, as a 
commercial rival to Seleuceta. In his reign began a 
strong reaction against Hellenic influences. Pehlevi 
first appears along with Greek on his coins. 

For Vologeses l-V, see ARSACIDS. 

On the wars with Corbulo see M. Hummond, Harv. Stud. 1934; 
A. Momuighano, Atti del 11° congresso naz. di stud: romani 1 (1931), 
308 ff, W Schur, A/o 1925, 75, and 1926, 21510; N. C. Debe- 
voise, Political History of Parthia (1933), 174 fF 
M.S. D.; E. W. G. 


VOLSCI descended from central Italy in the sixth 
century B.C. and by 500 had established themselves in 
the middle Liris valley and regions south-east of the 
Alban Hills. Chief towns: Sora, Arpinum, Atina, 
Privernum, Ecetra, Antium, Circen, Anxur (— Tarra- 
cina), Velitrae, and possibly Pometia (qq.v.). Casual 
mention of Volsci in regal times is untrustworthy, 
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but thereafter they became, and for 200 yei 


ars remained 
a threat which Rome met by signing an alliance with 


Latins and Hernici c. 493 (see Cassius 1). The Acqui 
(q-v.) aided the Volsci. Fitth-century Volscian opera- 
tons are known only from garbled Roman accounts 
but Coriolanus’ exploits and delensive Latin colonies 
at Sugnia (495), Norba (492), and Ardea (442) imply 
Volscian successes. In 431, however, the Latin allies 
defeated the Aequi, then repulsed the Vola: Lain 
colonies at Circen (393), Satricum (38s), Sati (382) 
mark their advance. Volsci opposed Rome in the I. 
War, but were defeated by C. Maenius 
Volsci were subject to Rome and so rapid and complete 
was their romanization that their orginal civilization 
can scarcely be discovered. Their language resembles 
Umbrian (cf. Festus, 204 L.). Although often represented 
as a unitary nation, they were not cohesive. Some Volscian 
aties faced Rome singly (Pometia, Ecetra in the fifth 
century; Antium, Privernum tn the fourth), and those in 
the Liris valley obviously acted independently of those 
near the Tyrrhenian coast. i 


Diodors Romusche Annalen, ed Drachmann x4 qy- uv 1o 


2, Lavy 
bks. 2-8, Dion Hal, bhs.6-11,14 1. Vareu, Stonad: Romarios?) 
E Vetter, Handbuch der ttabschen Dialeht (1953), 1 150 lorie ; 
alleged Hiyrian origin see Serv, ad shen 2. bẹz, J. Whatmough, 


Foundations of Roman Italy (1937), 300. ', Sy, 


e Latin 
(q.v ). By 301¢ all 


VOLSINITI (Etr. Velzna-). The original Volsinn has 
been identified variously with modern Orvieto by K. O. 
Muller since 1898 and with Bolena by R. Bloch. T'he 
former is perhaps more probable, in view of the rich 
sixth-fifth-century Crocefisso del Tufo cemetery at 
Orvicto; little that is carlier than the fourth century has 
been found at Bolsena, or nemer to it than the Villa- 
novan and Etruscan cemetery and habitation sites in the 
Civita and Gran Carro localities about 6 miles to the 
south. This could agree with the statement by Zonaras 
(8. 7. 8) that the survivors of the Volsiman rebelhon of 
294 H.C. were resettled elsewhere, Not far trom the 
“truscan city was Fanum Voltumnac, which was from 
the end of the fifth century the religious and political 
headquarters of the twelve cities of I:truria: it has yet to 
be identified archacologically. 

PP Perah, Orcreto etrusca (19238); S. Puglia, Stud e ricerche su 
Orvieto etrusca (1934), KO Boch, Melanges durch, 1947, off , 1050, 
53t, 1058, 7A, M Bizzari, Stud Fer, 1062, 11, thid. 1900, 211; 
W. V Harms, PRSR 1905, 28211; G Colonna, Stud Etr. 1967, 
3 Ħ.; Scullard, Etr. Gites, 120 ÍF., on Bolsena, Castagnoh, Stud urb. 
Jaf. D.W. R. R. 


VOLTACILIUS PITHOLAUS (?Plotus, Refer- 
scheid), Lucius, according to Nepos the first freedman 
to write history, opened a school of rhetoric, 81 n.c. LHe 
had as a pupil Pompeius Magnus, whose biography, as 
well as his tather’s, he wrote (Suet. Rhet. 3). 


VOLTUMNA, an Etruscan goddess, at whose shrine 
the Etruscan federal council met (Lavy 4. 23. 5; 25. 7; 
61. 2: 5. 17. 6; 6. 2. 2). Nothing more is known of her 
and the site of the shrine is uncertain (see VOLSINII). 
Some connexion with Vertumnus (q.v.) etymologically is 
hkely. 

L. R. Taylor, Local Cults of Etruria (1924), 210 ff. 


VOLTURNUS, the principal river of Campania (q.v.), 
a considerable stream often mentioned in ancient 
accounts of Samnite and Hannibalic Wars. It rises in 
Samnium and flows southward past Aesernia, Vena- 
frum, and Allifae (qq.v.) unul joined by its tributary, 
the Calor, whereupon ıt turns abruptly westward to 
enter the Tyrrhenian about 20 miles below Casilinum 
(q.v.). E. T. S. 


VOLUBILIS (modern Oubili), town in the Djehel 
Zerhoun plain in Morocco. It was already umportant 


VOLUBILIS 


in the second century B.C. and under Juba II it became 
a flourishing town. ‘lhe influence of Carthaginian 
civilization was pronounced and its mapistrates were 
called suffetes. It was rewarded by Claudius c. A.D. 44 
with the rank of municipium for its support of Rome 
against Aedemon’s rebellion. Substantial remains sur- 
vive, especially of Severan date. ‘The town was near the 
frontier and sometimes threatened by the tribe of the 
Baquates; ıt was apparently evacuated when Diocletian 
reorganized the frontier. 


J. Carcopino, Le Maroc antique (1949), i; L. Chatelain, Fe Maroc 
des Romains (1944), 139 ff ; R. 'Thouvenot, Folubilis (Paris, 1949), R. 
suenne, Le Quartier nord-est de Volubilis (14900), A. Monuglhano, 
Claudius? (1961), 6b A., 114, 1391. B. H. W. 


VOLUMNIUS, Punius, a philosopher who accom- 
panied M. Brutus (q.v. 5) in his campaign against the 
triumvirs. He recorded, perhaps in a biography, pro- 
digies which preceded Brutus’ last battle (Plut. Brut. 48). 


VOTIENUS MONTANUS, orator, from Narbo; 
prosecuted for treason in A.D. 25 and died in exile a few 
years later. lle condemned the showiness of declama- 
tions (Sen. Controv. 9. praef. 1). Ihis passion for repeti- 
tions which did not leave well alone led to his being 
called ‘the Ovid of speakers’. J W.D. 


VOTING. (1) IN GREEK CITY STATES most resolutions of 
the Assembly, as well as elections of magistracies, were 
decided by show of hands (yeipotovia), in some rare 
cases by acclamation, e.g. in the election of the Spartan 
ephors. For questions concerning individuals (èr avdapr), 
voting was accomplished by secret ballot (yjdiopa from 
Yados = voting-stonc); but already in early times all 
decrees of people were so called. ‘The same method was 
used for passing sentences by juries, and voting by 
sherds was similar (see OSTRACISM). V. E. 


(2) AT ROME voting took place in the assemblics of 
the curiae, centuries, and tribes. In the curiate assem- 
blies it very early became a mere formality, the voting 
units being represented by thirty lictors. The procedure 
in the centuriate and tribal assemblics followed a broadly 
similar pattern. Voting was generally preceded by a contio 
(q.v.). When the presiding magistrate dissolved this 
and ordered the voting to begin (discedere), non-citizens 
were summoned to withdraw (populus summouetur), 
and ropes were stretched across the Assembly to 
divide it into as many enclosures as there were cen- 
turies or tribes. ‘These enclosures, culled at first cium, 
then ovile, and finally saepta (q.v.), were connected 
with the platform of the magistrate by gallerics (pontes). 
Before 139 B.C. voters intimated their decision orally 
and singly to officials named rogatores who stood at 
the exit of the enclosures and recorded the votes by 
means of dots on special tablets (ferre punctum). From 
139 to 107, however, a scries of leges tabellariae were 
enacted instituting a secret ballot. "The formulas used 
in the voting did not change: in legislation, Uti rogas (V) 
and antiquo (A), this negative answer properly meaning 
‘I confirm the old state of things’; in jurisdiction libero 
(L) and damno or condemno (hence the abbreviated form 
C); in elections dico or facto. But now these were written 
on official tablets (tabellae) which were thrown into an 
urn (cista) at the exit of each pons under the surveillance 
of guardians (custodes), and then conveyed to the tellers 
(dirihitores) for counting. When the counting was over, 
the result of the voting in each tribe or century was 
communicated to the presiding magistrate who then 
made an announcement of all the results (renuntiatio) 
either at random or, sometimes in the case of multiple 
elections, in an order determined by lot. 

Group voting was universal in Roman assemblies. 
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Thus a majority of votes within a century determined the 
vote of that century, and a majority of centuries deter- 
mined the will of the assembly. Furthermore, in elections 
designed to fill two or more places on a hoard or college, 
the counting of votes within a unit and the final renun- 
hatio of results came to a stop as soon as the required 
number of candidates had secured an absolute majority. 

Voting was allowed only between sunrise and sunset, 
on days especially appointed in the Calendar. Through- 
out the Republic it was essential for a citizen to attend 
the assembly in Rorne, 1f he was to vote at all, although 
Augustus did experiment with a postal vote in the last 
days of comitial activity. 

Mommecn, Rom. Staatsr.in', 497 ff ; G. W. Notsford, The Roman 
Assemblies (1909), 446 ft., Taylor, Voting Districts, id. Roman Voting 


Assemblies (1900); U. Tall, Hrist. 1904, 267 Il. See also 1 ANULA EDANA, 
P. T.; E. S. S5. 


VOTIVE OFFERINGS are gifts of a permanent 
character to supernatural beings (dva6sjpa7a, later 
daralépara, as distinct from ôðpa, gifts to human beings), 
thus differing from sacrifices and taxes (tithes and first- 
fruits arc here not included). They have their source in 
religious feeling and in the worship of divine powers 
to whom the dedicant ascribes the occasion (sce under 
2) of the gift. This dedication is a voluntary act, but it 
may have been recommended by religious tradition or 
sometimes ordered by an oracle (e.g. for unbelief, breach 
of religious custom, blood-guilt; cf. the two statues of 
the Spartan regent Pausanias dedicated in tha Brazen 
House of Athena). For the pods they may mean an 
increase of their authority: the gift and its pliblicity 
‘magnify’ the gods, at the same time intensifying the 
feeling of connexion and sympathy on both sides. For 
the main difference from a sacrifice is that the object 
dedicated is not destroyed; it remains as a perpetual 
glory to the dedicant, and more specifically to his 
community: conduct which was too self-complacent was 
severely censured, cf. the case of Pausanias (Thuc. 1. 132). 

The motives generally arc: thanksgiving (e.g. for 
deliverance from sickness, perils on the sea, and all sorts 
of calamity), intercession (sometimes accompanied by 
sacrifice, or taking its place, or reminding the deity of it), 
or propitiation (cach Athenian archon swore to dedicate 
a golden stutuc, probably not a portrait of himself, if he 
broke his oath; cf. corresponding sacrifices from smmilar 
motives). The occasions are manifold. States (or mon- 
archs) returned thanks for victory in war and thus com- 
memorated other forms of divine aid (so tripods of gold 
were sent to Delphi after the battles of Plataea, Himera, 
Cumae, Diod. 11. 21). Statues of Victory were common 
as war-dedications (cf. the Athenian temple inventories, 
the most famous examples being the Nike of Pacomus 
at Olympia, and the Nike of Samothrace now ın the 
Louvre). “The statue of Nemesis at Rhamnus was a 
memorial of the Persian War, the temple of Athena at 
Pergamum of the defeat of the Gauls. A crown of honour 
was dedicated to the Athenian people by ‘the Iuboeans 
saved and set free’ (Dem. xxiv. 180). The people (alone, 
or with the boule) dedicated statues of officials in sacred 
precincts; later such compliments to the Roman Emperors 
became quite commonplace. 

We must not forget the many feasts and ceremonials, 
often annually repeated, which served the State or 
private individuals as occasions for showing their loyalty 
or gratitude to the State divinities or national heroes. 
Many finds of innumerable standardized figures mn the 
earliest strata of ancicnt shrines may have their origin 
in such festivals, e.g. miniature reproductions of the 
cult-image of the temple or other forms of the deity in 
question (as the votive offerings to (Artemis) Orthia at 
Sparta), objects of use, robes (cf. Hecuba's gift to Athena 
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in the Jiad), mirrors, weapons, etc., finally the avSpudvres 
and «spa: of all sizes and different materials (falling into 
disuse in the 5th c. n.c.). We may especially mention the 
peplos offered at the Panathenaca at Athens. Sacred 
missions (Jewpiat, see THKOROT) regularly brought with 
them offerings for dedication, thus supplementing their 
sacrifices. 

Private people dedicated on similar principles, for 
help in disease (cf. the sanctuaries of Asclepius), in 
danger and every sort of calamity, for good luck and fur- 
ther aid, often accompanying the offering with a prayer 
and sacrifice for further success. Victories in games and 
contests of other kinds (cf. the legendary competition 
between Homer and Tlesiod) were eagerly glorified, 
the offering of the prize becoming traditional and often 
compulsory (cf. the many statues of athletes, and the 
Chanoteer at Delphi). We may add as appropriate 
occasions of offering: every great moment or crisis of 
human life, birth, puberty (e.g. the oHering of one’s 
hair), murriage, election to an office, acquittal in court, 
etc. Book 6 of the Antholozvy and the treasure-lists of 
Athens (the treasures of Athena, Artemis Brauronia, or 
Asclepius), Delos, Delphi give an impression of the end- 
less varicties Of motive; dedication of slaves, chicfly as a 
form of emancipation, is also to be noted. The holy pre- 
cincts thus in course of tune were filled with gifts; they 
became real museums. ‘l'reasure-houses were built, and 
in the mner chambers of the temples (the opisthodomoi) 
their always increasing treasures were kept, but still these 
overflowed. The clearing-up did not mean destroying, 
since the ex-votos were Commonly tabu and accordingly 
much can still be found by archacolopists within the 
sacred enclosures. 

As for the meaning of these ex-votos, and the objects 
dedicated, they might be of direct use to the god. In 
myth or history many temples are recorded as being 
due to the gratitude of heroes, monarchs, crues (Danaus, 
Heracles, ‘Theseus; the temple of Apollo at Bassac 
commemorates deliverance from pesulence). We may 
add altars (often with imscriptions), colonnades, idols, 
garments for the idols, etc. The throne of Xerxes, the 
manger of Mardonius, and other trophies were oftered 
to the gods; cf. also the many statues of the Apollo or 
Kouros type. But pious people dedicated also what had 
been useful to themselves, thanks to the benevolence of a 
god or the gods; artisans their tools, cte. (also specimens 
of their skill and their gains), a shipowner an image of his 
ship (cf. Catullus 4; Agamemnon dedicated his rudder 
to Hera at Samos), a courtesan her mirror—in general 
things well used or now uscless, or hut once used (so 
a cauldron used for the bride's bath before marriage) 
and for ever to be remembered. Acts, blessed by the 
gods (birth, victory, etc ) were also thus immortalized. 
An inpulse was in this way given to art (e.g. sculpture) 
and even to poetry. The historians drew facts from the 
inscriptions employed, and the makers of legend a tresh 
start for their smagination (cf. the andian temple- 
chronicle). ‘The homage thus paid to the gods is also a 
reliable barometer as to the curve of rehgious feeling in 
antiquity (as today in the Catholic Church). 


E. Rewch, Griechische Weihgeschenke (1890). The chicf work is 
WwW. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings (1902) The religious back- 
ground: J Rudhardt, Notions Jondamentales de la pensie religieuse 


(1958), 214 ff. 5. E.; J. H. C. 


VOTUM. Greeks and Romans alike made promises to 
gods that, if this or that favour was granted, they would 
do this or that act in return, and felt under an obligation 
to do as they had promised. Nevertheless, the practical 
and juridical character of Roman religion, as distinct 
from Greek, .s seen in the Roman public use of vows, 
uota, public or private, which oblige either of the two 
parties engaged in the act to keep the bargain 1f the god 
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(or gods) is willing, and even in the formulac 
Private vows: u(otum) s(oluit) lubens) m(ento) a 
phrases uoti reus, unti damnatus. 
the State (or the private individual) taking the initiative 
In the name of the State the Magistrate undertak ue 
ristri akes to 

offer to the god or the gods sacı ihees, games, the buildin 
A a temple, the dedication ot an altar, a Share of ihe 

ooty, OT e ; y > : 

his Hee aa eae ‘ie oe a Haan a 
ar, averting the famine or 

pestilence, achieving some success, etc. ‘Lhe publicit 
of such vows was compulsory. The vows made by ae 
State were in most Cases extraordinary, but vows were 
also made regularly for a defimte period, e.g. the aunually 
renewed uota of the higher magistrates tur the Welfare 
of the State (on 3 Jan., before the first regular sitting of 
the Senate) and the yota at the termination of the lustrum 
The periodicity of public uota may originate in the terms 
defined for the magistrates. Such vows tound their direct 
continuation under the Empire m the uota pro salute 

mniperatoris (for the Emperor and his turnily, since gone 
the periodicity becoming regular uota quinquennalua, 
decennaha, etc.). Vows for the sale return of the Lmperor 
(from expeditions or war), for his health, his reign, for 
the delivery of the empress, ere. were customary, "The 
text of the vofumewas regularly fixed m the prescnee of 
the pontifices, and the document went into the archives. 
As modalities of the uotum we have to consider the devo- 
tion of the enemy's army (see DEVOTIO) and the evocation 
of the gods of a besieged city see EVOCATIO), Good ex- 
amples of private vows are Verg. Aen. 5. 235 tl. (Clounthus 
vows a bullif he wins the boat-race) and Hor. Carm. 1. 5. 


Wissowa, RA 8011 J. ‘Poutam, art ‘Votm'’ m Dar -Sap 
Warde bowler, Ref Fxper. 20011 Latte, RR 40t ‘The ponodical 
vows for the welfare of the Emperor were reeulathy commemorated 
by com-issues, for which see Mattingly, Froe Brut slad 1yso0 
155tl., ibid. 1951, 219 CL. S B, R M. O? 


VULCI (Etr. Velx-), 13 miles north-west of Tarquinii, 
situated on a plateau ov crlooking the nver Fiora and with 
a commanding view of Monte Argentario and Cosa (q.v ), 
was one of the twelve cities of Etruria. It wasan important 
centre by the late cighth century, rich in painted pottery 
and bronze; its orientalizing period has much m common 
with that of Vetulonia (q.v.). From the late seventh century 
onwards, Vulci was the centre of a school of stone carving, 
and of the manutacture of bronze utensils that were widely 
exported. Attention has becn mainly concentrated on 
the tombs, dating from the Villanovan period onwards, 
several thousands of which had been opened by the 
mid nineteenth century. 


S. Gsell, Foutlles dans la nécropole de Vula (1891); Fo Messer- 
schmidt, A von Gerkan, JDI Preanzungsheft an (1030), R. Bmtoc- 
cmi, Aru VI Cong mt.arch class wiynbr), 25771 ,W L Brown, The 
F'truscan Laon (1900), ch 4, Scullard, Fir Caties, tag He, Ce. Colonna, 
Stud Fir. 1961, 47 A ; Arch. Class so61,9f, A Giuhano, JPA 
1963, 183tT with clycA, nz. 1907, 7 0., M. Torch, Eac Arte elne. 
vi (1906), s.v. ‘Vulu’. D. W. R. R. 


VULGATE (versio vulgata), Latin version of the Bible. 
Vhe ever-mcreasing divergences, the defective textual 
tradition, and the lack of literary elegance m the Old 
Latin versions of the Bible (.e. those used in the Church 
before the Vulgate) led Pope Damasus to urge (e. A.D. 
382) Hieronymus (see JFROMF) to undertake a revision 
which might, so it was hoped, become the common bibh- 
cal text of the Western Church. In the New ‘Testament 
Jerome made, as he declares in his Preface Novum opus, 
comparison with ancient Greek MSS. and altered the 
Old Latin text only when it seemed absolutely necessary, 
retaining in all other cases what had become familiar 
phraseology. ‘This procedure accounts for the presence 
of quite diverse renderings of identical expressions in 
Greck (e.g. ‘high priest’ is usually translated in Matthew 
and Luke by princeps sacerdotum, m Mark by summus 
sacerdos, and in John by pontifex). 


of many 
be 1d in the 
Che reciprocity involves 
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In the Old Testament Jerome began with the Psalms, 
making two revisions, both based on the (Greck) 
Septuagint. The first, produced hastily (cursım), has 
been commonly identified with the ‘Roman Psalter’ 
(still used in St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome); the second, 
known as the ‘Gallican Psalter’, was based on Origen’s 
Hexaplaric text, and ıs the text which is used for the 
Psalms in the official Roman Catholic Bible (the Clemen- 
tine text of 1592). A growing interest in Hebrew led 
Jerome in 387 to take up residence in Bethlehem, where, 
in the course of some fifteen years, he translated the Old 
Testament directly from the Hebrew (including a fresh 
translation of the Psalms). 

Seribal corruption of Jerome’s revision prompted 
several medicval scholars to purify the Vulgate text; 
notable among these were the successive efforts of 
Alcum, ‘Vheodulf, Lanfranc, and Stephen Llarding. Un- 
fortunately, however, each of these attempts resulted event- 
ually in still further textual corruption through mixture 
of the several types of Vulgate text that developed at 
various European centres of scholarship. As a result, the 
more than 8,o00 Vulgate MSS. extant today exhibit the 
greatest amount of cross-contammation of textual types, 


CRITICAL Entrions. Biblia Sacra iusta Latinam Vulgatam Versio- 
nem |Menedictine ed.], Genesis- (1920- ),}) Wordsworth and IT. J. 
White, Nouum Testamentum latine (1889-1954); ed. minor (1911), 
coi rected edition (1920). 

GRAMMAR. W. E. Plater and H. J. White, A Grammar of the 
Vulgate (1926). 

Lexteocrariy, F. [P.] Kaulen, Sprachitches Handbuch zur 
Asblischen Vulgata? (1904), G. C Richards, A Concise Dictionary to 
the Vulgate New Testament (19 )4)- 
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Concornances. F. P. Dutripan® (1880); E. Peultier-L. Étienne- 
L. Gantow? (1939). 

STUDIES. 5, Berger, Hisstowe de la Vulgate pendant les premiers 
siècles du moyen-åge (1893); H. Quentin, Mémoire sur l'établissement 
du texte de la Vulgate (1922); H. J. Vogels, Vulgatastudren (1928); 
F. Stummer, Etnfuhrung in die lateinischen Bibel (1928), H. Glunz, 
History of the Vulgate in England from Alcuin to Roger Bacon (1933); 
P. McGurk, Latin Gospel ‘Hooks Jrom A.V. 400 lo A.D. 800 oe: 

B. M. M. 


VULSO (1) LONGUS, Lucus Man ius (PW 101), 
as consul (256 B.c.) with Regulus (q.v. 1) won the naval 
battle of Ecnomus and led the expeditionary force to 
Africa. He returned to Rome to receive a triumph, 
leaving Regulus in sole command in Africa. As consul II 
(250) he blockaded Lilybaeum without success. H. H. S. 


VULSO (2), Gnarus Man ius (PW 91), curule nedile in 
197 B.C., praetor in Sicily in 195, succeeded L. Scipio as 
consul in 189 in the East, concluding the peace with 
Antiochus and subduing the Galatians in defence of law 
and order ın Asia Minor; the campaign was also profitable 
in booty. In 188 he settled Asia and returned through 
Thrace, suffering losses. His triumph in 187 was opposed 
by L. Furs Purpurio and Acmilius Paullus, probably 
as part of Scipionic criticism of his policy. ‘Tradition 
made him introduce luxury to Rome, and certamly the 
effects of Eastern spoil became apparent with the close 
of the Syrian War. ! 


Magie, Rom. Rule Asta Min. 279, 1156; Scullard, Sar r Si ff 
. Mı D. 
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WALL OF ANTONINUS, a Roman frontier-wall, 
37 miles long, running from Bridgeness on the Forth to 
Old Kilpatrick on the Clyde, built for Antoninus Pius 
(S.H.A. Pius 5. 4) in a.D. 142 by Q. Lollrus (q.v. 4) 
Urbicus. The wall was of turf, standing upon a cobbled 
foundation 14 feet wide and systematically built (JRS 
1921, 1 f.) in long sectors by Legions IT, VI, and XX, 
who marked their work by inscribed slabs (Collingwood 
and Wright, RIB 2139, 2173, 2184-6, 2193-4, 2196- 
2200, 2203-6, 2208). Twenty fect or more in front of the 
wall lay a ditch, approaching 40 fect wide and not less 
than 12 fect deep. Forts occur at Carriden, Kinneil, 
Inveravon, Mumrills (7-1 acres), Falkirk, Rough Castle 
(1:5 acres), Seabeps, Castlecary (3:9 acres), Westerwood 
(2:3 acres), Croy Hill (2-4 acres), Bar Hill (3°6 acres), 
Auchendavy, Kirkintilloch, Cudder (3:2 acres), Bal- 
muthdy (4:3 acres), New Kilpatrick, Castlehill (3-4 acres), 
Duntocher, Old Kilpatrick (4:7 acres), those italicized 
having stone walls. Minor structures are signalling- 
platforms, occurring in pairs at high points, and fortlets 
(0'2 acres), one of them at the passage of the northward 
road at Watling Lodge, near Falkirk. Thus, the Antonine 
Wall is structurally an advance upon Jadrian’s Turf 
Wall (see WALL OF HADRIAN) in its economy of material 
and rubble foundation, allowing better drainage, while 
Its garrison was distributed in small close-spaced forts 
instead of large forts and milecastles. Beyond the wall 
outpost-forts of the north road were held as far as 
Strathearn on the east, while on the west a road Icd 
towards Dumbarton, to a fortificd port as yet unknown. 
Posts on the flanks are also known. 

History. Excavation of the forts reveals two principal 
periods of occupation, a suspected third being probably 
no more than traces of levelling and tidying-up at evacua- 


tion. Period I (c. 142-54) is thought to end with demoli- 
tion when the troops wer withdrawn to quell a rebellion 
of the Briyantes and Seigovac. ‘he reoccupation of 
period I] was begun before the death of Antoninus Pius, 
perhaps under Julius Verus c. 158, and ended in the 
first year of Commodus (180) when Dio (71. 16) records 
the overthrow of a frontier-wall and the dispatch of 
Ulpius Marcellus to Britain (for the date sce RIB 1320). 
After inflicting heavy punishment on the Caledonians, 
Marcellus withdrew the frontier to Hadrian’s Wall c. 
184-5. 

Sir G. Macdonald, The Roman Wall in Scotland* (1914); A S. 
Rohertson, The Antonime Wall (1060); K. A. Steer, Areh vlel’ 


1964, 1f.; Frere, Brerannia, ch. 8. Nlup 2} m (Ordnance Survev, 
1969). L A. R; S. 9. F 


WALL OF AURELIAN, the City Wall of Rome, 
constructed by Aurelhan in A.D. 271-5 1n anticipation of 
a sudden barbarian inroad (S.II.A. Aurel. 21. 9; 39. 2; 
Aurel. Vict. Caes. 35; Ioh. Malalas, Chron. xn, 299), 
was completed by Probus (Zosim. 1. 49). The original 
wall was some 20 feet high excluding the wide-set battle- 
ments. Jt extended for 12 miles, with 38r rectangular 
towers, at an interval of ¢. 100 fect, except on the long 
river-walls. The wall was usually solid but occasionally 
galleried and sometimes treated as a revetment-wall. It 
frequently embodied carlier structures, such as the 
retaining-wall of the Horti Aciliani (muro torto), the 
castra praetoria, private houses and tenements, the so- 
called amphitheatrum castrense, the domus Lateranorum, 
and the pyramid-tomb of Cestius. It surrounded the 
Fourteen Regions, enclosing, however, a relatively small 
part of Transtiberim. The gates, mostly named from 
the principal roads, were Portae Flaminia, Pinciana, 
Salaria, Nomentana, ‘Chiusa’, Tiburtina, Praenestina- 
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Labicana, Asinaria, Metrobia, Latina, Appia, Ostiensis, 
Portuensis, Aurelia-Pancraziana, Septimiana, Aurelia- 
Sancti Petri. All were flanked by simple semicircular 
towers, those italicized having twin portals orginally. 
There were also at least six postern gates. The wall was 
thus designed to repel a raid rather than stand siege. 
The wall was doubled in height by adding a gallery, 
while gates were remodelled and fitted with vantage- 
courts, by Maxentius (A.D. 306-12), who also began a 
ditch. Wall, and especially gates, were repaired by 
Stilicho in 401-3 (CIL vi. 1188—90; Claud. VJ cons. Hon. 
529). Later repairs occurred under Valentinian III, 
probably after the earthquake of 442, and under ‘hco- 
deric in 507-11. Belisarius, in preparation for the siege 
of 536, refurbished the wall and dug a large ditch in 
front of it. 


1. A Richmond, The City Wall of Imperial Rome (1930); Nash, 
Pict. Dict. Rome n. BO f. 1A. R. 


WALL OF HADRIAN, a frontier-wall of Roman 
Britain, running for 80 Roman miles from Wallsend-on- 
Tyne to Bowness-on-Solway. Erected in A.D. 122-6, ıt 
was first designed to start at Pons Aelms, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the eastern 45 miles being in stone (10 fcet 
thick and some 15 feet high, excluding battlements), 
and the western 31 miles in turf (20 feet thick at the base 
and some 12 fect high). Twenty fect in front of the wall 
ran a V-shaped ditch (27 fect wide and 15 feet deep). 
Patrols lay in attached fortlets or milccastles, with 
towered gates to north, at every 1,620 yards, and in 
intermediate turrets (20 fect square) at every 540 yards. 
As work progressed, changes came. The Stone Wall 
was changed to 74 feet in width, and extended 4 mules 
castwards, to Wallsend, and 4 miles westward (replacing 
the Turf Wall) to Banks. Garrison forts were also built, 
at Wallsend, Newcastle, Benwell, Rudchester, Halton, 
Chesters, Housesteads, Carvoran, Sirdoszeald, Castle- 
steads, Stanwix, UGurgh-by-Sands, and Bowness (those 
italicized being of standard pattern for a cohors nalharia 
or an ala qguangenaria). At Stanwix the milliary ala 
Petriana was posted; the rest probably held cohortes 
guingenariae and were soon augmented by Carrawburgh, 
Drumburgh, and Greatchesters. Forts and turrets con- 
tinucd down the Cumberland coast to Moresby; outpost- 
forts existed at Birrens, Netherby, and Bewcastle. 

Behind the wall, enclosing all forts but Carvoran on 
the Stanepate (see below), ran a bounduary-ditch (20 feet 
wide, 10 feet deep, and 8 feet across the flat bottom) 
with upeast disposed m two equidistant turf-kerbed 
mounds, 100 feet apart from crest to crest. A patrol-track 
ran along the south side of the ditch, reached by cause- 
ways at the rmulecastles. Pubhe passages pierced both 
mounds at the forts and crossed the ditch on a causeway 
faced im stone and barred by a non-defensive gate. 
Literal communication was first supphed by branches 
from the Stanegate, the pre-Hadrianic road (see AGRICOLA) 
from Corbridge to Carlisle, Later, the Miltary Way, 
between the bounduary-diich and wall, connected forts 
and milecastles. 

Ihstory. Soon after the accession of Antoninus Pius 
the frontier was advanced to the Forth—Clyde line, and 
Hadrian's Wall was opened by slighting the boundary- 
ditch and removing the gates from milecastles. Appar- 
ently e. 158 (Collingwood and Wright, RIB 1389) and 
with the intention of separating the Selgovae and Hri- 
gantes under supervision, the wall was reoccupied 
simultaneously with the Antonine Wall in its second 
period, and remained the frontier when the latter was 
abandoned c. 180. The garrison was depleted by Albinus 
in 196-7, and on his defeat was savagely overthrown, to 
be restored by Severus in 205-7. In place of the Anto- 
nine Wall a forward zone was now held by outpost-forts 
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at Risingham, High Rochester, Bewcastle, and Netherby 
a system which with tts pacifi = 


l lc supervision of the Low- 
land tribes kept the peace until the defeat of Allectus ın 


296 invited another Pictish inroad, followed by the 
restoration by Constantius I. Under Const 
Julian in 360 the forward zone suffered 
doned after attacks by Picts, Scots, and Attacott: in 
367-8, which again overwhelmed the wall. The restora- 
tion by Count ‘Theodosius in 369 introduced changes of 
garrison; thereafter occupation outlasted the expedition 
of Magnus Maximus (383) to come to an end finally ¢ 
400, after which the fronter became the sole respon- 
sibility of the allied principalitics ın the Lowlands 
which had been established by Valentinian I. f 
. C. Bruce, The Handbook "alni fy 
ome 1966); R. G. Eoaea IA a “es Ae a 
F. G. Simpson and J A. Richmond, JRS 1045, 17-1 AL Riche 
mond, JRS 1950, 43 fF. und Northumberland County Ihstory xv for 
outpust-torts; E Binley, Research on Hadrian's Wall Can, Fiere, 


Britannia, ch. 7 and pasim, C. E. Stevens, "Ebe buildin : 
PRL CATITETES ( aS o Fe ' got Hadirna 
Wall’, Cumberland Westm. Antiqu and slrch col Soc 1900 A 
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ans ın 343 and 
» and was aban- 


WALL OF SERVIUS, the city-wall af Republican 
Rome, traditionally assigned to King Servms Tulhus, 
actually belongs to 378 ».c. It is of Grotta Oscura tuta, 
built in headeis and stretchers, 4°50 m thick and at 
least 8-50 m hugh, retaiming an earth bank ot terrace, 
and is comparable with the contemporary wall of 
Pompen II (see FORTIFICATIONS). ‘The masons’ matks, 
with Hellenistic affinities, suggest Greek contractors, 
The wall enclosed an irregular area dictated by contours, 
embracing the Quirinal, Viminal, Oppian, Cachan, 
Aventine, and fortified Capitoline hills. ‘There 1s, how- 
ever, room for difference of opinion (cf. von Gerkan, 
Rom. Mitt. 1931, 153 ff.) as to the course between the 
last two points, while the time-space relation of the 
Palatine fortification to the wall is another crux. Gates 
are well known by name, hardly by structure. In the 
second century B.C. the wall was heightened to some 
50 feet (cf. Pompeii I), and was also supplied with 
casemates for ballistae, covering approaches to the gates. 
During the first century R.C. neglect and encroachment 
made the course hard to find by the time of Augustus. 
The original work of Servius is represented by the 
agper, which, revetted by the Republican Wall just 
described, crosses the neck of land between Quirinal 
and Oppian (cf. E. Gjerstad, Acta Instit. Rom. Regin. 
Sueciae xvii. 3, 1960, 32 {I.). It is a typical promontory 
defence, as at Ardea, and covered tombs of the sixth 
century B.C. in Villa Spithoever. It is later than such 
works as the murus terreus Carinarum, which, 1f defen- 
sive, would mark an independent Oppian circuit. The 
rest of the fortification, as at Ardea, would depend upon 
scarped cliffs, ‘ex omni parte arduis pracruptisque 
montibus’, as Cicero observed (Rep. 2. 6. 11). 


G. Sacflund, Le mura di Roma repubblicana (1932); Nash, Pret. 
Dict. Rome u. 104 f. L A.R. 


WAR, ART OF (Grerrx). Homer was commonly 
credited by ancient readers with having intended to 
provide instruction in the art of war. But the attempt 
to deduce some kind of theory from military practice 
does not seem properly to have begun till the latter half 
of the fifth century, when the Sophists applied their 
abstract methods to this subject among others. Of the 
textbooks derived from this movement there are pre- 
served only the small treatise of Xenophon on the duties 
of a cavalry officer and an extract dealing with siege- 
warfare from a comprehensive textbook by Aencas 
Tacticus. The other technical writers on the subject 
date from the Roman pernod. Of contemporary his- 
torians Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius in their 
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different ways show appreciation of the art of war as a 
fuctor ın history. 

‘The Homeric battles cannot be reduced to technical 
terms. Sometimes they consist of ducls between chief- 
tains, taking place in front of masses of imperfectly 
armed retainers; at others the Greeks and Trojans meet 
in ranks of infantry, called phalanxes, and ranged 
closely shoulder to shoulder. Chariots are normally used 
to convey chieftains into or out of the fighting-line. 

In Tyrtaeus the references to warfare are too full of 
Homeric echoes to give independent evidence on archaic 
warfare. The chief source of information before the 
Peloponnesian War is Herodotus. From him it appears 
that Greek warfare till his day was based on the hoplite 
(q.v.). Campaigning was mostly confined to the period of 
the year from March to October, the only season when 
(in the absence of military roads) 11 was casy to move 
bodies of heavy troops. Wars were usually muted to the 
border struggles of neighbouring States; the imvuder’s 
objective was to destroy the corn and fruit-trees of the 
enemy and so compel them to offer battle or capitulate. 
"here was no science of manceuvring before or during 
action, the only tactical device being the ambush. When 
hoplites met on level ground the deciding ftuctor was 
usually weight of numbers. ‘The troops were massed in 
ranks reckoned as the depth of so many shields. ‘lhe 
side which first broke under pressure was defeated. The 
victors set up a trophy: the vanquished asked for a truce 
to bury their dead. Light-armed troops were quite 
unorganized; cavalry also were few, and were not used 
with any special effect. 

The Peloponnesian War revealed the absurdity of 
annual raids on the enemy's corn lands. ‘The Athenians 
by retiring into their fortified area and importing their 
food supplies were able to ignore the Spartan invasions, 
Hence the Spartans were forced at lust to adopt the 
method of creating a permanent fortified base at Decclea. 
Also the constant fighting in various kinds of terrain 
showed up the lack of adaptability of the hoplites and 
the advantages of the occasional use of light-urmed 
troops. The development of the peltast (q.v.) ın the 
early fourth century provided a more mobile unit, which 
did not cost so much to maintain all the year round. 

The hoplite battle was first revolutionized by Epam- 
inondas. Jt had been a convention to put the best troops 
on the right of the line, But Epaminondas placed a 
massed body on the lett to crush the enemy's right in a 
slanting advance, and by this clement of surprise he broke 
the Spartan front at Leuctra. This manœuvre was only a 
more intelligent use of an old Boeotian device, but out of 
it Philip and Alexander, by means of the Macedoman 
phalanxe (q.v.), developed the method of attacking with 
part of their front, while the rest held back. For the pur- 
posc of delivering the mun thrust Alexander used the ex- 
cellent cavalry which ‘lhessaly and Macedon provided, 
and exploited the charge from the Hank. The further step of 
holding part of one’s forces in reserve to use at a later 
point in the action is not found before the battle ot 
Arbela. The other specal innovation in Alexander's war- 
fare 1s the pressing of pursuit, by which the enemy was 
prevented from re-forming. 

After Alexander there were no drastic changes. The 
main evolution consists in the further modification of the 
phalanx. Also a few special varieties of warfare added to 
the complexity of fighting: heavy-armed cavalry and 
elephants (q.v.) were first known from oriental sources, 
but were soon used throughout the Hellenistic world. 
Generally war became more and more an activity for 
professionals and was too complex for the ordinary 
citizen: but as it became more specialized, it also became 
more stereotyped. Alexander’s attack in its fresh vigour 
was never twice the same, but the Hellenistic generals’ 
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methods were quite fixed when the Romans met them 
on Greek soil. 


ANCIENT TEX1800KS. Xen. Hipparchicus; Aencas Tacticus. Later 
technical writers are not of great value. 
1 Mobern Discussions J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Heerwesen und 
Kriegfuhrung der Griechen und Romer (1928); F. E. Adcock, The 
Greek and Macedoman Art of War (1957). 

Horuirk War. G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and His Age (1911); 
A. M. Snodgrass, Army and Armour of the Greeks (1967). 

HELI FNISTIC WARFARE. W. W. Varn, Hellenistic Military and Naval 
Developments (1930). bl. W. P. 


WAR, ART OF (Roman). The earliest Roman battle- 
order was probably the phalanx (see preceding article). 
In the fourth century B.c. (after the Gallic invasions or 
during the Samnite Wars) this was replaced by the mani- 
pular system, a type of warfare of which an essential 
feature was open-order fighting. This mnovation was 
accompanied by the adoption of pilum and gladius as the 
national weapons, the effective use of which required 
space for free movement. In this system the legion was 
drawn up in three lines of maniples with intervals equal 
to the frontage of each unit between the maniples, the 
units in the rear lines covering off the intervals in the 
lines in front of them. The plan of battle was at first 
schematic. After preluninary skirmishing by lyght-urmed 
troops and cavalry stationed on the flanks of the legions, 
the front line (hastati) on coming into range hurled their 
pila and, if successful, advanced and decided the issue 
by hand-to-hand fighting with the gladius; 1f unsuccessful, 
they retired through the gaps in the second line| and their 
place was taken by the principes. I'inally, a stand might be 
made with closed ranks at the third line (rian) which at 
first retained the Hasta. (See ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN.) 

During the Punie Wars much practical experience 
was acquired. Each line of mamples became more 
independent of the others, and experiments were made 
with a larger unit, the cohort, which after Marius per- 
manently superseded the maniple. The fullest develop- 
ment was reached under Caesar. The triplex acies was 
no longer rigidly adhered to (ep. Gall. 3. 24. 1), 
but dispositions varied with topographical conditions. 
The possibilities of flank attacks or of holding troops 
in reserve for the decisive onslaught were frequently 
exploited, while archers and slingers were increasingly 
employed in country unsuited to heavy intuntry. Roman 
warfare was thus emancipated from stereotyped theories, 
Its success depended partly on the general's ability but 
maimly on the discipline of the soldicis. (See MANIVULUs, 
COHORS ) 

Durmg the first two centuries A.D. tactics for the 
most part followed the Caesarian model. But with the 
increasing ethuency of the auxilary cavalry and light 
infantry a greater vaniety of manceuvres resulted. The 
legions sull normally sustained the brunt of attack and 
defence, but the auxiliaries not infrequently played a 
decisive part (e.g. Vac. Hist. 2. 25; 2. 41; 5.18; Agr. 35). 
Even during the anarchy of the tuid century the Roman 
army retained a high fighting spirit. lts defects were by 
then twotold, one the consequence ol its very profes- 
sionalism, which tended to separate the soldier in senti- 
ment from the civilian population, the other a growth of 
regionalism, which divided the main army groups, of 
Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the East, from one 
another in spirit. 

A marked feature of Roman warfare was the emphasis 
placed on camp construction. Even on short campaigns 
a camp with ditch and rampart was laid out as a base for 
attack and a safe retreat in the event of defeat (see CAMPS). 
During the Republic these camps were usually tem- 
porary, but in the scheme of frontier defence gradually 
perfected in the Principate permanent garrisons for 
legions and auxiha were established (see Limes). The 
defensive attitude which this system inevitably incul- 
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cated finally proved to be a weakness, and it was neces- 
sary 1n the fourth century to divide the army permanently 
into a frontier force anda field army of higher status (see 
ARMIES, ROMAN). 

Two methods of advance were commonly adopted. If 
attack was not expected, the army moved in one long 
column with a vanguard of scouts and cavalry, which also 
protected the flanks and rear (Joseph. BY 3. 6. 2). If 
danger was anticipated, a formation easily convertible 
into # acies was adopted (agmen quadratum, 'Yac. Ann. 
1. 51). 

Despite the technical difficulties and the lack of maps 
more detailed than itineraries (g.v.), converging move- 
ments involving long marches and careful synchronization 
were increasingly attempted and sometimes succeeded. 
On the whole Roman strategy umed at the destruction 


of the enemy m pitched battle rather than at a war of 
uttrition. 


J. Keomayer and G. Veith, Heertweren und Kriegfiihrung der 
Griechen und Romer (1928), H. Delbruck, Geschichte der Kriegskunst? 
(1920); F Lammer, PW Suppl. iv. 10060 A., s.v. 'Kriwgshunst 
(romische)'; Purker, Ranum Lepions?; F. E. Adcock, The Roman Art 
of War under the Republic (1940). 1k M. D.P; G R. W. 


WAR, RULES OF. These, like much other international 
law, depended on custom and showed a constant conflict 
between the higher standard of the best public opinion 
and harsher measures permitted by usage, while passion 
and expediency frequently caused the most fundamental 
rules to be violated. Thus, the temptation to profit from 
a surprise at times led to the opening of hostilities without 
a declaration of war. Probably the law most generally 
observed was that of the sanctity of heralds, for heralds 
were essential to commutucations between belligerents. 
Nor did Greeks frequently refuse a defeated army a 
truce for burving its dead, for the request of such a truce 
meant an admission of defeat and usually was followed 
by retreat. Beyond this there were tew restraints except 
humanitarian considerations and the universal condem- 
nation of excessive harshness. Plundering and the de- 
struction of crops and property were legitimate, and were 
carried on both by regular armies and Heets, and hy 
informal raiding-parties and privatecrs, and even the 
sunctity of temples was not always respected. Prisoncrs, 
if not protected by special terms of surrender, were at the 
mercy ol their captors, who could execute them or sell 
them into slavery. "The warfare of the Hellenisuc Age 
was somewhat more humane, though with the actions 
of the Achaean general Aratus against ‘tyrants’ and still 
more with the wars of Rome and Philip V deterioration 
begun once more. Roman warfare at its worst was ex- 
tremely cruel and sometimes went to the Jength of killing 
all living things, even animals, in cities taken by storm, 
but it was otten tempered by mercy. Though surrender 
(deditio) gave full power to the captors, ıt was unusual 
to use extreme measures against a city that surrendered 
and appealed to the fides of Rome, The protection of 
the rules of war was not extended to pirates and not 
always to barbarians. 

"The sources are ancient accounts of wars, especially those of 
Thucydides, Polybius, and Tavs 

Moprran Wonks, C Phillipson, The International Lave and Custom 

Ancient Greece and Rome (1911), chs. xxn—-xxvin; Rostovtzeff, 
ay World, 140 f1., 192 fi., 604 ff., 1258 f. 

SPECIAL, Pigamol, ‘Vemre in fidem’, Revue wmtternationale des 
drats de [Tantiquité 1950, Aymard, ‘Le Partage des profits de la 


guerre dans les traités d'alliance antiques’, Rev. Hust. 1957. 
J. A. O. L. 


WATER had several functions in the ancient world. First, 
although hygienic standards were not comparable to ours, 
cleanliness was very highly valued. The Greeks inherited 
bathing practices from Minoan-Mycenaean civilization, 
and developed them, both in domestic life and in public 
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formed that noe A he Romane trang 
Sond A i $ ctal institution (see BATHS). 
D : primal element m cosmogome 
thought. This applies equally to Philosophy (see THALES) 
and to the early mythical cosmogonies (on which ct 
Kirk-Raven, Presocratte Philosophers, ch. 1 esp i fE 
and for Oceanus as the source of all 11 (T j. Thirdly, aes 
(together with fire) very important ın purificatory and 
other religious rites. "Phe new-born child, the bride (cf 
the use of loutrophoroi) and bridegroom, the bodies of 
the dead and the mourners, the initiates (see MYSTERIES) 
and the consultants of oracles were purified by water: 
the prophet received inspiration by drinking trom ‘ie 
holy source. Sca water and water trom natural springs 
were considered particularly efficacious. As regaids 
spring water (see SPRINGS), this has two aspects, both 
connected with the nether world. First, it 1s, apart 
from ns purificatory function, a giver of ferulity to all 
nature. Second, it has the purely chthome function of 
serving the dead, who are ‘thirsty’ (ef. the di-pi-st-jo-1 
on Pylos tablets). Water, therefore, was a usual pitt to 
the dead, together with other hquids. In the texts on 
gold plates, usually labelled ‘Orphic’, the soul is ‘parched 
with thirst’ and wants to drink the water of Memory. Jn 
the eschatological myths of Plato und Viren, Aeneid 6. 
714, 749, the souls drink the water of Oblivion. 
S. katrem, Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Romer (1915), 


ch. 2; M. Ninek, ‘Die Bedeutung des Wassers im kult und Leben 


der Alten’, Philol. Suppl. xiv 2 (1921); R Ginouves, Malaneutike. 
Recherches sur le buin dans lunt., grecque (1902). LG 


WEAVING. The weaving of cloth for ordinary house- 
hold use in Greece and Rome was usually done at home. 
The more claborate forms of weaving were left to profes- 
sional craftsmen, and the best specimens of their work, 
otten imported from Persia, Egypt, and Phoenicia, seem 
bv the descriptions in literature to have been cqual to the 
finest modern tapestry. These were all made by hand 
on an upright loom (cords, tela) differmg very litle in 
principle from that used by Penelope in the Odyssey. 
Its operation was as follows. 

The framework was simple: two upright posts joined 
at the top by a transverse beam (Geyor, jugum). ‘To this 
beam were fastened the threads of the warp (myriov, 
stamina) with weights attached at the bottom to make 
them hanger straight. These threads were then divided 
into two groups by means of two horizontal rods («avoves, 
arundines) so that the shuttle (repris, radius) might pass 
alternately over and under them, T'he warp was much 
stouter than the weft thread, which was placed on a 
bobbin (myjv7, panus) revolving on a cane and delivering 
the thread through a hole in the front of the shuttle. 
After the shuttle had passed to and fro several times the 
weft was dnven upwards by a comb (xreis, pecten) the 
tecth of which were mserted between the warp threads. 
For weaving in its simplest form this was all that was 
necessary; when a pattern was required a system of 
leashes and heddles, such as we have now, was uscd and 
worked by hand. In early times the web began at the 
top and the weaver worked standing; but at some time m 
the last century s.c. the Egyptian fashion of sitting and 
starting at the bottom was introduced in Rome. 

In the process of weaving, rich robes for women or for 
goddesses were often decorated with Spora or ðaiada— 
elaborate patterns of flowers, animals, or human figures. 
Vase-paintings, particularly of the geometric and archaic 
periods, show goddesses or other female beings wearing 
garments with deep bands of such figures. It 1s probable 
that the epithets im -Bpoves (zorAoDpovos, xpvooGpovos, 
apyupoOpovos, evOpovos, etc.), applied in the epics and 
elsewhere in Greek literature to female beings, may show 
the root word Opova, not Opoves, and may denote ‘wearing 
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garments with bright (or golden, or silver, or fair, etc.) 
figures’, 

Forbes, Stud. Anc. Technol. iv?; A. J. B. Wace, ‘Weaving or 
Embroidery ?', AJ Arch. 1948, 51 ff.; Lihan B. Lawler, ‘On Certain 
Homenc Kpithets’, Philological Quarterly xxvn (1948), 80 LT.; G. M. 
Bolimg, ‘Porkilos and Jhrona’, AJP. 1958, 27 nit 
F. A. W.; L. B. Ia 


WEIGHING-INSTRUMENTS. Thebalance(orabuós, 
libra, bilanx) of two pans at equal distances from the 
point of suspension is an invention of primitive times; 
in Mycenaean tablets it is the symbol for the largest unit 
of weight, and Homer ıs familiar with its use, which 
persisted through antiquity. The steelyard, m which the 
rod 1s unequally divided, the object to be weighed being 
suspended from the short arm against a sliding weight 
on the longer, does not appear bcfore Roman times 
(statera: originally statera campana, from an alleged 
Campanian origin); but from its greater convenience ıt 
became the most popular form of balance. Examples in 
museums show great variety; several scales and as many 
suspension-points may be combined; the pans may be 
replaced by hooks or by receptacles for quids. Trutina 
is a pan-balance for large masses; mumentana and moneta 
are for small objects, or coins. 


E. Michon, Dar.—Sag., s.v. ‘Libra’; M. della Corte, Mon. Ant. 
XX) (1912), 1 fi. F. N. P.; M. L. 


WEIGHTS. Weights of the Greek Bronze Age are 
usually flattened cylinders of stone or metal, incised 
circles on the upper surface indicating the denomination. 
Other forms are the duck and bull's head, the shingstone 
of haematite, and from Cnossus comes a flattened stone 
pyramid, the weight of a light talent (29 kg) or of a 
standard copper ingot. Several standards appear to 
have been current, extant Minoan weights having been 
related to the Egyptian, Babylontan, and Phoenician 
systems. 

Mycenaean texts from Cnossus, Pylus, and Mycenae 
present a system of weights m which the largest unit 1s 
equal to 30 of the next, which 1s made up of four smaller 
units, etc. The absolute value of the largest unit may be 
somewhat under 30 kg. 

The typical weight of historic Greece is a square 
plaque of lead with a badge, and sometimes the dcno- 
mination, the name of the issuing city, or other official 
guarantees on the top in relief. The principal types on 
the most widespread scries of Attic weights are the 
astragalos (stater), dolphin (mina), amphora (one-third 
stater with half-amphora as one-sixth), tortoise (one- 
fourth stater with half-tortoise as one-eighth). There 
were many other forms, as caprice or local custom dic- 
tated. Roman weights show less variety, the common 
form being a spheroid of stone or metal, with flattened 
top and bottom; the denomination is generally expressed 
in punctured characters on the top. 

Several weight standards were used in Greece; the 
principal ones were the Acginetic, traditionally associated 
with Pheidon of Argos, and the Euboic, introduced by 
Solon into Attica. ‘he Attic-Euboic in later times tended 
to oust the Acginetic. ‘lhe historical origin of these 
standards is disputed; the Grecks held that they were 
based on natural units, e.g. in the Attic-Euboic system 
on the harley-corn, of which twelve went to the obol. 
Extant weights often show considerable variations from 
the norm. A theoretical Greek table is: 


Altsc-Euboie Aeginetic 

standard standard 

The obol, or metal apit 072 gm 1°05 gm 
The drachma, bundle of six spits 431 , 6-40 ,, 
The rana, 100 drachmae 43100 ,, 630-00 ,, 
The talent, 60 minae 25°80 kg 37°80 hg 


The talent represented a man’s load. The Attic- 
Euboic mina weighed almost a pound avoirdupois. 
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The Roman system was based upon the pound, libra, 
of 327'45 grammes = 0-721 of the pound avoirduposs, 
which was divided into 12 ounces, unciae. The names 
and symbols of the subdivisions are: 


libra or as 1 pound j 

deunx 11 OZ. S= me- 
dextans IO p S=- = 
dodrans 9 os S =a = 
bes ši S = 
septunx yaar S— 
semts Ó |. S 
quincunx S p» = a — 
triens 4 » m m 
quadrans 3 ow = 
sextans 2 ww = 
Sescuricta E {- 
uncia l > > 
semuncia i. { 
srculicus i. J 
sextula i.n S 
semtsextula $., 8 
scriptulum ts 3 


A. J. Evans, ‘Minoan Weights’, in Corolla Numismatica (1906), 
336 f1.; British Museum Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Greek and 
Roman Life (1929), s.v. ‘Weights’; E. Michon, Dar. -Sag., s.v. 
‘Libra’, ‘Pondus’, O. Vicdebandt, Antike Gewn htsinormen (1923); 
W. Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards 
(1892); M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Creek 
(1956); M. Lang and M. Crosby, Weiwhts, Measures and Tokens, 
Atheman Agora x (1964); F. Hulisch, Reliquiae Scriptorum Metro- 
logicorum (1882). F. > ML. 


WIND-GODS were worshipped both by the Greeks 
and the Romans. Their ruler, Aeolus, nught shut them 
up im a sack (Ilomer), but they were also regarded as 
well-defined personalities (so especially Bofeas and 
Zephyrus). Originally they were represented 4s horses 
(the switt-footed horses of Achilles are the offgpring of 
Zephyrus and one of the Harpies), later as anthropo- 
morphic, often winged (under orsental influcnce),. 
Homer speaks of four winds (later also the traditional 
number), Hesiod names three as children of Astrucus 
(the Starry Man) and Eos (the Dawn); the “T'ower of the 
Winds’ at Athens has eight. The winds were regarded as 
fertilizing or impregnating, and astrologers assigned 
them to the planet Jupitc: , they were also regarded as de- 
structive, and their cult had a corresponding character 
(a black lamb is sacrificed to the ‘typhos’ according 
to Aristophanes, /tan. 847-8). The Athenians were 
especially interested in Boreas, for whom they organized 
a statc-cult because he destroyed a large part of the 
Persian fleet. (Dedication to the winds at Pergamum, 
Ath. Mitt. 1910, 547.) Even magic practices were 
employed in order to conciliate the winds (cf. the 
‘windlullers’ at Corinth, Hesych, s.v.). 

In Italy the name of the north wind (aquilo) still 
reminds us of the idea of the wind as a mighty bird. 
Jicre the west wind, Favonius (Zephyrus), was the 
favourite. The Romans had a temple of the Tempestates 
(near to the Porta Capena) from the third century B.C. 
In imperial tunes the winds were often represented on 
sarcophagi. 


J. Stengel, Hermes 1900, 627f7.; F. Cumont, Rev. Arch. 1099, 
26 4f.; Nilsson, GGR i, 116f. 5. E., J. H.C, 


WINE (cf. viticuLTurF). Both in Greece and in Italy 
wine, which (except in ritual and as medicine) was almost 
always diluted with water, formed part of the staple dict, 
and even slaves were allowed their ration. In both 
countries the grapes were gathered, trodden, and then 
pressed in wedge, beam, or screw presses (all of them 
classical inventions). The juice that flowed before 
(mpótpomos) or during treading was separated from that 
produced by pressing, which was always considered 
second rate. A third-rate wine (a7ezduAirns), produced 
from a further pressing of the lees mixed with water, was 
drunk only by the very poor. Some of the juice (yAeixos, 
mustum) was used at once; but the greater part was 


WINE 


stored in cellars in large pottery fermenting vats (ribo: 
dolia), often smeared with resin or pitch, in which it 
was left to ferment for about six months with frequent 
skimming during this period. In Rome, where by the first 
century B.C. Italian wines had largely replaced the earlier 
Greek imports, fermentation sometimes took place mn 
the open air or, in jars (amphorae), in the upstairs store- 
room (apotheca), which was normally reserved for wine 
that had been filtered after fermentation through cloth or 
metal sieves, transferred to jars, and sealed and labelled. 
(For trading purposes, however, large skins [doxoi, 
cullei] and, in Roman times, wooden casks were also uscd.) 
During fermentation the Romans sometimes added 
inspissated must (defrutum) to increase the alcoholic 
content. ‘Che Greeks found it difficult to arrest fermenta- 
ton completely, with the result that their wines normally 
had to be drunk within 3-4 years. The Romans took 
elaborate steps (including sometimes heat treatment 
in the fumarium) to stop fermentation; but they too 
normally drank their wines within 3—4 vears, though 
some Italian wines took 10-15 years to ripen, and there 
are occasional references to much older vintages. Wines 
were classified either by colour (black, red, white, yellow) 
or by taste (dry, harsh, light, swect), and artificial addı- 
tions to improve lustre, bouquet, or taste were not 
unknown. Very many different varicues, usually based 
on locality, are enumerated by ancient authors (especially 
Pliny, HN, bk. 14, Athenacus, bks. 1-10), with Chn, 
Thasian, Lemnian, and Coan among the Greek, and 
Sctine, Caecuban, Falernian, and Alban among the 
Italian most highly thought of. In gencral, wine was 
so central a feature of Graeco-Roman hfe that the bound- 
aries of wine-drinking largely coincided with those of 
classical civilization, 


Forbes, Stud Ane. Technol. ii 100 ff; C. Seluman, Wine in the 
Ancient World (1957), A.D Tatton Brown, CR 1902, 192th L.A. M. 


WOMEN, POSITION OF. Grercr. (a) Upper-class 
women as pictured by Homer and the tragedians enjoyed 
a moderately free social life within their own circle. 
Similar conditions are discernible im Sparta among 
Spartiate women, m Lesbos (Sappho’s circle, q.v.) m 
tyrants’ families, and inm Athens before the radical 
democracy (Plut. Crm. 4). Except at Sparta, however, 
women did not certainly have the right to dispose of 
property, and all women, even of the highest class, spun, 
wove, and made clothes. 

(b) Middle- and lower-middle-class women are known 
mainly from democratic Athens. Their lives were much 
more restricted, since they were married very early in hfe 
(too early in Xenophon’s opinion (Lac. Pol. 1, 3-6) and 
in Plato's (Resp. 460 d-c)), and stayed almost entirely in 
their homes, being regarded as responsible for the three 
duties of raising children, producing clothes, with their 
maidservants’ help, protecting the house (Xen. Oec. 
7. 17-377). Some women received elementary education, 
knew something of civic affatrs, and had a considerable 
influence on their husbands; all took part in the family's 
religious life, and shared in that of the State. They 
suffered from the middle-cass snobbery which ord: ms 
that gentlewomen should not work (Xen. Mem. 2. 7, 
2-12). Women had no political rights and could not act 
in law except to divorce thar husbands (by azodAewss) 
and give evidence under oath; they could not own 
property, but the State took elaborate precautions to 
protect them from being left destitute, and to secure 
the marriage of orphans and em(xAnpot (girls without 
brothers), and to ensure that the elderly were protected 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. 56, 6—7). ‘The requirement (after 451 
R.C.) that citizens must have both parents citizens, nnd 
formally marned, ensured that almost all citizen-girls 
would marry; public opinion regarded failure to secure 
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marriages for womenfolk as discredit 
above regulation also created 
chastity, which caused youny women to be excessively 
guarded. Older women, especially widows, had more 
freedom and independence, 

(c) Poor women, especially widows, went out to work} 
known occupations imclude spinning for pay (Hom. 
Il. 12. 433-5), wet-nurse (Dem. §7- 31-35), sling rb- 
bons (ibid.), festival garlands (a soldier's widow), bread 
potherbs in the market, etc. (Ar. Thesm. 446 52, etc.). 
Foundlings, non-citizens, and slaves often became kept 
women, cither concubines (a dass recognized at law, 
Dem. 23. 53—6), or courtesans (?raipat), who were aften 
highly educated and talented, and acted as the fomale 
company at men’s social patherings. Hetacicae (q.v) also 
included flute-pirls and other musicians who entet tamed 
at rowdier parties. ‘The lowest class) were common 
Prostitutes (ropra), who frequented the lodging-houses 
of Peiracus. The trade of heeper ot girls (mop oBuaids) 
was followed by retuned hetacrac, hetacrae sometimes 
marricd young citizens, but such miatrives did not 
usually last long (Isac. 3. 24-9); the marriave of Pericles 
and Aspasia (y.v.) was exceptional, as was their son's 
receipt of citizenship. 

PriLosopHins’ Virws. Plato (n Lazes) abandoned his 
attempt (in Republic) to oust the family troni its central 
position in Greek society: Aristotle accepted st as 
baste (Pol. 1. 1, Nic. Eth. 8, 12). Both believed that men 
and women should have the same education and tramung:; 
Plato approved of women as ‘Guardians’. Both advocated 
controlling the size of their city’s population, and regu- 
lating the family as the focus of man's acquisitive 
insuncts. Cynics (e.g. Crates 2 q.v.) rejected family 
life; Stores (e.g. Musonius q.v. Rulus) supported ideas 
of equahty for women. 

HeLernistic AcE. Royal wamen ejoved great influence 
and took a large part in dynastic intrigues; many of the 
Ptolemies (qq.v.) marred their sisters. Upper-class 
women im Alexandria emoved considerable freedom 
(Vheoe Jd. 15), and papyri (private letters etc.) show 
widespread literacy among the Greeks of Egypt. ‘The 
socicty of New Comedy (q.v.) has some social contacts 
between the sexes, but the situations portrayed do not 
suggest a socially mature society. 

Romr. In early Rome paterfamilias (see PATRIA PO) S- 
TAS) Was all-powerful; his wite (like his children) owned 
no property: she was a manu, and was protected 
financially only by her position fiftae luco aud by the 
difficulty of divorce, but marrage without manus (q.v.) 
antedated the AIP Tables. Thereafter women had to 
have a guardian through whom alone they could conduct 
Important business; unul Augustus only Vestal Virgins 
(q.v.) were excepted; thereafter women with three 
children became independent, freedwomen with four. 

Upper-eclass Roman women were influential; the 
republiean senatorial class was very small and extensively 
intermarried ; senators houses were used for much public 
business and for administering clrentelae. Many women 
were educated and witty (sermone lepido, ILS 8430, and 
Sulpicia’s poenis, q.v. 1); some craved power (Fulvia, 
g-v.); many remained domesticated (Corneha— Prop. 4, 
it, "Pura g.v.). Divorce and adultery were frequent 
(e.z. Clodia q.v.) and were attacked by Augustus 
legislation (q.v.), although its success was limited 
(Juvenal 6 ete.). 

Middle- and lower-class women are little known; 
peasant life probably changed httle; women managed 
the clothing trade (evidence at Pompeu, q.v.); literature 
(Plautus, Horace, elegiac poets, satire, qv.) mentions 
courtesans, etc.; after Augustus, prostitutes, procuresses, 
and actresses suffered from legal disabilities, 

The breakdown of the patriarchal system liberated 


able. However, the 
a preoccupation with 
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women of the citizen class, but deprived them of their 
Importance for marriage. Augustus allowed any non- 
senatorial Roman to marry a freedwoman, and the de 
facto marriages of soldiers were legalized and their 
children were enfranchised. 


Gaercr., See under MARIUAGE, LAW OF; V. Ehrenberg, The People 
af Ananpnanri (1943), ch. 8; H. D. F. Kitto, The Greeks (1951), ch. 
12; R. Flacelére, Daily Life in Greece at the Time of Pericles (1965; 
1959 ın French), ch. 3; Joseph Vogt, Von der Gleiwhwertigkent der 
Geschlechter in der burgerlichen Gesellschaft der Crrtechen (1960); 
Ww Lacey, The Family in Classical Greece (1968). 

ROME. See under MARIUAGE, LAW OF; PATRIA POLESPAS; J. P. V. D. 
Balsdon, Roman Women (1y62). 


For older views see Companion Gr. Stud. 610 f.; Comp. Lat, Stud. 
185 fi. W. K L 


WORSHIP, HOUSEHOLD. A Greek householder 
might have a particularly close association with some 
god or hero (as Ariston king of Sparta with Astı abacus, 
Hadt. 6. 69. 3; Pindar with Alemcon, Pyth. 8. 561f, and 
with the Mother of the Gods, Pyth. 3. 77 1l.: for private 
sacra cf. Theopomp. ap. Porph. Abst. 2. 16), but this was 
exceptional, and no part of domestic cult proper. The 
centre of the latter scerns to have been the hearth, 
respectful treatment of which 1s recommended as early 
as Hesiod, Op. 733-4. At the ordinary family meals it 
was customary to begin by offering a little of the food, 
probably to Hestia (q.v.; Theophrastus in Porph. Abst. 
2. 20). Before drinking wine, which formed a regular 
part of the meal, a little was poured on the floor to the 
Good Daimon, te. the luck of the house, and a little 
drunk neat, thus establishing a communion with him 
(cf. W. W. Tarn, JHS 1928, 210 ff.; Athenacus, 6y2 fF. ; 
Ar. Fq. 85 (with schol.), 106). After a more formal dinner, 
when the tables were cleared and the drinking-bout 
(symposium) began, it was customary, at all cvents in 
Athens, to offer three hbations, to Zeus, the heroes, and 
Zeus Soter (Acschylus, fr. 55 Nauck; see further Cook, 
Zeus ii. 1123, note 7). Of these, Zeus Soter is not the 
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great Zeus, but rather a domestic deity, see H. Sjövall, 
Zeus wm altgr. Hauskult (Diss. Lund, 1931), 85 fi.; see 
the whole dissertation for various domestic deities culled 
Zeus, including Zeus Ktesios (53 ff.), who is hardly more 
than a deified store-jar in origin; cf. Cook, 1092 ff. 
Nilsson, GGR ìi’. 402 tf. A householder also made private 
celebrations of recognized public festivals (Nock, Harv. 
Theol. Rev. 1936, 85, n. 105; cf. SIG 695, 86 fi.). 

For Rome cf. CHILDREN, LARES, PRNATES, VESTA. The 
cult was essentially the same as the Greck, though there 
were marked differences in detail; the objects of worship 
were the hearth (Vesta), the mumina of the store-cupboard 
(Penates), and the Lar Famuilaris; but there might be 
added to the /ararium, or domestic chapel, at all events in 
classical times, almost any deity the houscholder fancied, 
as 1s Shown by the figures represented in the Pompeian 
lararta (sce Boyce in Am. Ac. Rome xi, and add S.H.A. 
Alex. Sev. 29. 2). Cf. Hor. Sat. 2. 2. 123 IF. for a domestic 
cult of Ceres. See also RELIGION, MINOAN-MYCLNAEAN ; 
MEALS, SACRED; VESTA. 

There in no treatise on the subject an a whole. The handbooks of 
private antiquities are inadequate here. Some usctul works aie cited 
above; add M. P. Nilsson m Symb. Philol. Damelsson (Uppsala, 
1932), 208 (7.; id Opuscula Selecta wm (1960), 271A , H. J. Rose, 
“The religion of the Greek huusehold’, Euphrosyne 1957, 95 A ie 


WRESTLING. This was a popular exercise among the 
Greeks. They used a wide varicty of holds and throws, 
many of which are illustrated in vase-paintings. The 
object was to throw an opponent to the ground, and 
gencrally three throws were required for vyctory. In 
the mayor festivals wrestling was the last of the events 
in the pentathlon (q.v.) and, though weight was hn advan- 
tage in this event, general athletic ability was required 
in order to qualify for it. Wrestling was also practised 
extensively to acquire general physical fitness und was 
considered particularly valuable, together with boxing, 
as a part of military training. R. L. H. 


X 


XANTHIPPUS (1), husband of Cleisthenes’ niece 
Agariste and father of Pericles. As a political ally of the 
Alcmaconids (q.v.), he probably brought Miltiades (q.v.) 
to trial m 493 B.C., and he secured his condemnation in 
490-489. He was ostracized in 484, but was recalled in 
the gencral amnesty before Xerxes’ invasion. Elected 
general for 479 he commanded the Athenian contingent 
at Mycale and had a Jarge share in this victory. In 478, 
after a winter siege, he captured Sestos and had the 
Persian governor and his children massacred. 


J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica ii. 152 £., no. 11169; J. Carco- 


pon. L Ostracisme athenien (1935), 148 1, and passim, IL Willich, 
erthles (1936), 62 ff. P. T, 


XANTHIPPUS (2), a Spartan mercenary captain, 
helped Carthage against Regulus (q.v.). He rcorganized 
the Carthaginian army and annihilated the Roman 
expeditionary force, making brilliant use of the Cartha- 
giman elephants and cavalry to outHank and mow down 
the Romans (255 B.c.). After this victory he left Carthage. 
The story that he was treacherously killed by the Cartha- 
ginians on his homeward journey may be rejected. That 
he 1s the same Xanthippus who later served Ptolemy 
Euergetes is conjectural. H. H. S. 


XANTHUS (1), poet of Magna Graecia or Sicily in 


seventh century n.C., mentioned by Stesichorus (Ath. 12. 
513 a), who ts said to have drawn on his Oresteia for his 
own (ibid.). He sad that Electra was originally called 
Laodice, but had her name changed by the Argives 
because she remained unmarried (Acl. FH 4. 26). 


J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (Loeb repr. 1952), n. 12-13. C.M. B. 


XANTHUS (2) of Lydia, author of Avéicaea in four 
books, was a contemporary of Herodotus, coupled with 
Hellanicus and Damastes (qq.v.) as ‘extending down to 
the time of Thucydides’ (Dion. Ial. De Thuc. 5). 
Ephorus (Ath. 12. 515 d) says that Herodotus used him, 
but the evidence of the fragments is inconclusive. 
Surviving fragments illustrate his taste for romance and 
folktales (often of non-Greek origin) and speculation 
about geological changes in the countryside, in the 
H[erodotean manner. Nicolaus (q.v.) of Damascus 
records many details gf Lydian history and legend not 
mentioned by Herodotus; the Janguage he uses in these 
passages retains Ionic forms and traces of a style reminis- 
cent of Herodotus, and he is probably using Xanthus or 
a later adaptation of his Lydiaca. See also LOGOGRAVHERS. 

FHG i. 36-44; 1v. 628-9; FGrH n. A, go (Nic. Dam » m C, 76s, 


L. Pearson, Early loman Historians (1939), ch. 3; H. Diller in 
Navicula Chilomensis, Stud. ın hon. F. Jacoby (14950), 66 fi. L. P. 


XENAGORAS 


XENAGORAS (fl. c. 90 B.c.), a Greek, wrote Xpdvor 
(Chronologies) of Greek (and Itahan?) towns, and Iepi 
vou. 

FGrHH i. 240. 


XENARCHUS (1), Sicilian mime-writer (see MIMUS) of 
the late fifth century B.c., son of Sophron (qy.v.). 
Aint. Poct 14474; Kabel, CGF, p. 182. 


XENARCHUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, of con- 
siderable frankness and liveliness; 8 titles survive, mainly 
from daily lite. Fr. 1, parody of tragic style: fr. 7, illegal 
watering of fish; fr. 14, happy cicalas, thear wives have 
no Voice. 

FCG in. 614 11.; CAF n. 46716. 


XENOCLES (1), son of the Flder Carcinus (q.v. 1), is 
said (Acl. FH 2. 8) to have defeated Euripides in 415 B.C. 
with a group of plays consisting of Oedipus, Lycaon, 
Bacchae, and Athamas (satyric). His Licwmnius was 
parodied by Aristophanes (Nub. 1264-5), and there are 
contemptuous references to him in Ar. Thesm. 169, 
Ran, 86. Epithets apphed to him (pnxavrodidys, dadexa- 
pýxavos) may tefer to a fondness for strange mechanical 
devices (TGF, p. 770). 
(2) Son of the Younger Carcinus (q.v. 2), wrote trag- 
edes in the fourth century n.c. (schol. Ai. Ran. 80). 
A. W. P.-C. 


XENOCRATES (1) of Chalcedon, son of Agathenor, 
disciple of Plato and head of the Academy from 339 to 
314 BC. He is presented to us as a man of impressive 
personality, with a combinavon of austere dignity and 
kindliness which exercised a great influence on all who 
came m contact with him. Tle was generally respected 
m Athens and was employed by the citizens as ambas- 
sudor to Antipater in 322 B.C. 

His phdosophical contributions, so far as we can 
reconstruct them from the scanty evidence, were less 
Impressive. He seems, in general, to have attempted to 
reproduce Plato’s thought in a stereotyped and forma- 
hzed system, though on one or two points he probably 
preserved the correct tradition of interpretation as against 
Aristotle. Fle also interested himself in giving a syste- 
matic account of the nature of the gods and daemons 
and their relations to the hcavenly bodies, 1n a way which 
foreshadowed the fantasies of lauter Neoplatonism. From 
the tides of his works we may conjecture that his chief 
interest lay m moral questions, but rather m the direc- 
tion of teaching a practical morality than of ethical 
analysis, a hne which his immediate successors in the 
Academy appear to have followed. Ibs only known 
excursion mto mathematics issucd in a defence of 
“ndivisible lines’, which Aristotle thereupon proved 
indefensible. 


R. Heinze, Xenocrater (1892); S. Pines, ‘A New Fragment of 
Xenocrates’, TAPA 1901. G. C.F. 


XENOCRATES (2) of Aphrodisias, physician of the 
time of Nero and the Flavians (54-960). 

Wonks. lepi ris ano roù avhpanov xai rev wwr wpe- 
Aetas, full of superstitious means of treatment, borrowed 
largely from previous works such as P’s.-Democritus’ 
AiBoyropwr, a lexicon of gems (frs. ed. M. Wellmann in 
Quellen u. Studien sur Geschichte der Naturwtssenschaften 
u. der Medizin, 1935); Tepi rye raw evidpwr tpodis; On 
the healing properties of plants, On the names of plants; On 
the meaning of the flight of birds. 


Frs. ed J. In Ideler in Physici et Medica Graect Minores (bat), i. 
121. W. D. R. 


XENOPHANES of Colophon Ieft home at the age of 
25 (probably on the Persian conquest of lonia in 545 
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B.C-) and lived an exile’s life for at least SIXty- 
(fr. 8 Diels), at some tume in Z l 
latterly perhaps at the court of } 
18 said to have written epic verses on the Foundation of 
Colophon and the Colonization of Elea, but extant trag- 
ments are other from his Satires (Wo) in hexameters 
and 1ambıcs (including those traditionally attributed to á 
philosophic poem) ot from elegiac occasional pieces l 

An accomplished and original writer in the tradition 
of 'Tyrtaeus and Solon, Xenophanes became the poet m 
Magna Graecia of the loman intellectual enlightenment, 
In ruthless criticism of Homer and Hesiod he denies that 
the gods resemble men in conduct, shape, or under- 
standing; there is a single eternal self-suthicient Con- 
sciousness, which, without stirring, sways the universe 
(with which it is itself identical) through thought. His 
physical theories are based on keen observation but are 
clearly dependent on Milesian science, as his theology 
may be on ideas of Pythagoras. In his clegies he turns 
his criticism to society, denouncing the accepted canons 
of aper (athletic and military prowess) as of less social 
value than his own intellectual achievement. "Throughout 
he claims for his views not truth but probability and 
propriety. Neither sceptic nor mystic, he 1s more a 
searching and constructive critic of convention than a 
systematic thinker. But he os named by Herachtus in the 
same breath with Hesiod, Pythagoras, and Hlecataeus, 
and Plato treats him, perhaps seriously, as a founder 
of the Eleatic school. As the first writer to consider the 
Impact of natural theology on conduct he exeremed a 
lasting Influence on religious thought. 


Diels, Forsokr “i 113-39; Dichl, Anth Lyr Grae © 64-954; 
J. Burnet, GP iraft ; C. M. Bowra, kaniy Greek Flegists (193b), 
106-345; W Jacget, Lhe Theology of the burly Greck Phedlasaphuis 
(1947) 38 f., Guthrie, Mat Gk. Pial. 1. 460 fl. ALTE C. 


XENOPHON (1). Lirr. Xenophon, the son of Gryllus 
of the Athenian deme Erchia, hved trom e. 428/7 B.C. to 
c. 354 B.C. By his wife Philesia Xenophon had two sons, 
Gryllus and Diodorus, of whom the former died im the 
battle of Mantinea m 302 R.C. Xenophon was born of a 
comparatively wealthy family, but his hfe was not casy 
and undisturbed, and his various experiences had a cor- 
responding effect on the sympathies and interests which 
he reveals in his writings. Xenophon approached maturity 
at a time of oligarchic revolution at Athens and perhaps 
participated m the battle of Arginusac, which was the 
occasion of unhappy political events. As a young aristo- 
crat, a member of the cavalry, and an associate of 
Socratic circles he probably found hfe politically difficult 
during the oligarchic revolution and even precarious 
after the democratic restoration, and left Athens 1n 401. 
In that year, at the invitation of Proxenus and in spite 
of Socrates’ advice, he joined the army m Asta Minor 
which turned out to be in the service of Cyrus who aspired 
to the Persian throne. After the failure of the expedition, 
the Anabasis, Xenophon was elected a general and 
extricated the army which came to Trapezus in 400. 
After service with Seuthes of Thrace he offered the 
troops under his command to the Spartan general 
Thibron and campaigned in Asia Minor with him and 
his successor Dercylidas in 399/7. It was probably in 399, 
the year of Socrates’ death und a time of difficulty for 
Socratic associates, that Xenophon was formally exiled. 
His sons were born in the following years. In 396/4 he 
served under the Spartan king Agesilaus, to whom he 
became strongly attached. When Agesilaus was recalled 
at the start of the Corinthian War, Xenophon accom- 
panied him and was present at the battle of Coronca m 
394, when Spartan forces were ranged against his native 
Athens. Unable to return home Xenophon was allowed 
to stay at first with his family in Sparta, and was then 
presented by the Spartans with an estate near Olympia, 


seven yeurs 
ancle and Catana, and 
leron of Syracuse. He 
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at Scillus. It was while he was at Scillus that Xenophon 
was elected Spartan proxenos for the entertainment of 
Spartans visiting Olympia. In 371, in defiance of Sparta, 
Elis claimed Scillus and Xenophon was obliged to leave 
his estate there, whence he and his family went to Corinth 
and stayed in the region of the Isthmus. As relations 
between Athens and Sparta improved, the decree of 
exile was rescinded c. 368. In 366/5 when the Athenians 
were expelled from Corinth he returned to Athens, 
where he lived until ¢. 354, when he dicd, possibly on a 
visit to Corinth (D.L. 2. 56). 

2. Worss. (1) Hellenica (‘EAAnuxd). As it stands the 
work is a history of Greck affairs, in seven books, from 
411 to 362. The work, however, was neither conceived 
as a unity, nor moulded into one. It consists of three 
mayor sections. Books 1-2, covering the years 411 to 403, 
are a continuation of ‘Chucydides. Fle probably used 
Thucydides’ notes to 2. 3, 10, and continued his annal- 
istic method; as Xcnophon was then in Athens, books 
1-2 were centred on Athens. Books 3. 1 to 5. 3, covering 
the years 399-379, were written at Scallus c. 379/8. He 
left a gap for the years 402 and 401; and the part of the 
Anabasis which had already been written covered what 
he wanted to say for 401-399. Book 3 was very much 
bascd on Xenophon's experiences with Thibron, Dercy- 
lidas, and Agesilaus; for book 4, covering 395-389, 
Xenophon relied on his memory and to 4 great extent on 
Peloponnesian sources. He displays little knowledge of 
Athenian politics or sources and possibly wrote for a 
limited Spartan circle. When he wrote these books 
Xenophon was disillusioned by Sparta’s conduct over 
the King’s Peace and his attitude was more anti- Theban 
than pro-Spartan. The remainder of book 5, covering 
379 to 375, was written at Corinth, c. 369. Books 6-7, 
which draw on a wider variety of sources, Were written at 
Athens after 362, at which point he ended his narrative. 
It was then that the various sections were probably pub- 
lished together without revision and 2. 4, 43 was added as 
a link to cover the gap in Athenian history from 403 to 
401. Significantly Xenophon did not mention the Coni- 
mon Peace (xow) cipy) or the Second Athenian 
Confederacy. 

(2) Anabasis (Kvpov avaBaac), an account, now in 
seven books, of the expedition of the Greek mercenaries 
under Cyrus and of their return to safety (401-399). The 
first part to 5, 3, 6, dealing with the expedition proper, 
was written soon after 386 at Scillus when peace had 
been restored between Persia and Sparta. Since Xeno- 
phon had participated in the Anabuasis and then sup- 
ported Agesilaus’ campaigns in Asia Minor he published 
the first part under the pseudonym of Themistogenes of 
Syracuse (Xen., Hell. 3. 1, 2). Whereas the first part 1s 
calm and amusing, that from 5. 3, 6, written about 377, 
is tense and aggressive and Xenophon casts aside the 
pscudonym and magnifies the importance of his role in 
order to answer his critics both among those who served 
and among official circles at Sparta. 

(3) Cynegeticus (Kurnyericss), a treatise on hunting 
the hare especially, but also wild boar and deer, written 
early in Xenophon’s literary career, perhaps at Scillus. 
Xenophon is concerned with the cducational valuc of 
hunting in developing character and ın training for war, 
and violently attacks the morally subversive effects of the 
sophists. 

(4) Spartan Constitution (Aaxedaporviav moàreia), 
written c. 388 in a mood of pratitude to the Spartans who 
had settled him at Scillus. It is a laudatory and uncritical 
account of the Spartan system, which attracted the 
attention of the philosophers for its apparent stability. 
Ch. 14 is a partial palinode possibly written after 371, 
when Xenophon had become disillusioned with Spartan 
foreign policy and designed to excite notice at Athens. 
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(5) Apology (Anodoyia Zw«xpárovs). During his exile 
Xenophon probably kept ın touch with philosophical 
developments through the schools at Elis and Phlius, 
and perhaps also through Callias and Hermogenes. 
Professing to record the words of the latter, Xenophon 
sets out to give a better interpretation of Socrates, some 
fifteen ycars after Socrates dicd, showing that Socrates 
was not incompetent and preferred to dic. 

(6) Memorabilia (Arouvnpoveúpara), recollections of 
Socrates in four books, of which 1-2 were written c. 381, 
and 3-4 ¢. 355/4. Books 1-2 consist of a defence absolving 
Socrates from the charges of 399 and deal with matters 
of education and the dangers of youth, which were 
perhaps of interest to his youthful sons. Books 3—4 deal 
with problems of wealth and management of household 
and State, which probably never concerned Socrates 
but which were of interest to Xenophon and of current 
concern in Athens. 

(7) Oeconomicus (Olkovojyinds), dialogues on estate 
management between Socrates and Critobulus (1-5) and 
Socrates and Ischomachus (7-21), perhaps published 
c. 362/1, but the dialogue with Critobulus may be con- 
temporary with Memorabilia 1—2 as it is concerned with 
the good family-lfe and moral codes upheld by the 
countryman—a matter of importance when Aenophon’s 
sons were maturing on the estate at Scillus. 

(8) On Horsemanship (Ipi immxys), the oldest 
extant complete work on the subject. It is an pauthorita- 
tive work written by an expert; possibly compiled c. 380 
for the instruction of Xenophon’s sons, 

(9) Symposium (Evpromor) consists of plane re- 
collections of an imaginary party held at Callias’ house 
c. 422 with Socrates as one of the guests. Xenophon 
possibly aimed to pay homage to Socrates after returning 
from exile, but the work may have been part of Xeno- 
phon’s attempt to re-establish himself politically with 
Callias, who helped in the rapprochement of Athens and 
Sparta. 

(10) Cyropaedia (Kvpov maiðcio). Plato and others 
wrote on the problem of finding and educating statesmen 
and leaders. ‘This work, which is Xcenophon’s counter- 
blast, ıs a historical novel, now in eight books, with 
Cyrus the Elder as the model hero, There is a lengthy 
treatment of Xcnophon's notions on the maintenance of 
authority and empire, political and military organiza- 
tion, moral reform and the value of family-lhfe, "The 
impressions made by Cyrus the Younger on Xenophon 
diminished and in the 360s it wus apparent that the 
Persian system was not conducive to efficiency or pro- 
gress, and so 8. 8, showing the confusion resulting from 
the dcath of Cyrus, was written as a palinode. Xeno- 
phon’s ideas on the family prompted Plato to reply in 
the ‘Laws. 

(11) Hieron (‘Jépwv), a dialogue between the Elder 
Hieron of Syracuse and Simonides of Ccos, who visited 
Syracuse in 476. Xenophon took up the popular theme of 
the position of tyrants, perhaps as a postscript to the 
Cyrupaedia, and discussed whether the position of a 
tyrant could be a happy one and how a tyrant could 
secure the goodwill of his subjects. 

(12) Hipparchicus ('Inrapxıxos), a work on the 
duties of a cavalry commander, dealing with problems 
of manceuvre, Organization, supply, and discipline in the 
State cavalry as matters of urgency. It was perhaps 
written with an eye to the position of Athens c. 357, when 
a final chapter on the armour of a horse and knight may 
have been added to (8) ‘On Horsemanship’. 

(13) Agesilaus (AynoiAqos), written in praise of 
Agesilaus, who died in 360. It includes borrowings from 
Hell. 3—4, but they are given a twist and display Agesilaus 
as a hero in the Panhellenic cause. 

(14) Ways and Means (J/epi mópwv), offers a policy of 
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“peace through strength’ for Athens consonant with that 
of Eubulus c. 355/4. It suggests many practical ways of 


increasing public resources by stimulating commercial 
and industrial enterprises. 


The Constitution of Athens (Adnvaiwe ToActeta), 
an oliyarchic pamphlet written c. 431 by an unknown 
critic ot the policy and system of the Athenian demo- 
cracy, but conceding that, as democracies go, the 
Athenian system 1s eflicient. Style and subject-matter 
preclude the possibility of Xenophon’s authorship. 

3. Xenophon was one of the most prolitic writers of 
antiquity and the varicty of his work surpasses that of 
most others. Elis language and style are simple and fluent, 
containing no highly individualistic or eccentric features, 
and he has traditionally been considered to represent 
classical Attic prose at its best. Xenophon also achieved 
a considerable originality of form; in the Anabasis, by 
relating at length events in which he had participated; 
in the Memorabilia, by relating versions of conversations 
and personal recollections of Socrates; in the Cyropaedia, 
by employing the form of an historical romance. 

In antiquity, 1f we follow the biography of Xenophon 
written by Diogenes Lacrtius, Xenophon was regarded 
primarily as a philosopher (cf. Cic. Tuse. 2. 26) and in 
more recent times as an histonan. But neither approach 
is sufhcient for an apprecimtion of Xenophon, for neither 
the historian who turns from ‘lhucydides nor the philo- 
sopher who turns from Plato will discover an identical 
approach in Xenophon. The attitude of Xenophon was 
less that of the dedicated and inspired scholar than that 
of the practical Athenian gentleman of cultural and 
social attainments, who drew upon his own experrences 
and environment to set down and record for others 
practical information according to his own interests and 
from his own point of view. To the extent that his imterests 
were ‘utilitarian’ perhaps Xenophon could rightly look 
upon himself as a follower of Socrates, Physical and meta- 
physical speculations were matters which Xenophon was 
content to Icave to others. 

Xenophon’s favourite personal interests seem to have 
Jam in hunting and horsemanship, in both of which he 
displays a scientific and detailed knowledge. He regarded 
them, however, as pursuits likely to develop a sound 
physique and virtuous habits which were conducive to 
good leadership and efficiency, especially in war (Cyn. 
1. 18: Cyr. t. 1, 16). Xenophon placed great emphasis 
on the development of such qualities, for in the Hipp- 
archicus he gives less prominence to advice on battle 
tactus than to the moral qualities of a lcader, and in the 
Oceconomuus he Jays less emphasis on suentilic aspects 
of agricultural and estate management than on the need 
for efigient management of men, family, slaves, and 
workers. 

In Xenophon's writings we find his attitude to the 
conventions of family life and religious observances. In 
the Oceconomicus he gives the conventional picture of a 
man of means and maturity obtaining a youthful wife, 
who 1s suflicently young and malleable to be trained and 
instructed im her habits and duties according to her 
husband’s notions on the maintenance of the household 
(3. 10f.; 7. 32 f. cf., Mem. 1. 1, 8; 3, 14). Xenophon 
reveals his attitude to the treatment of slaves, who 
respond to kindness and favours, and whose instincts 
can be trained in the same manner as those of animals by 
the provident owner (Oec. 13. Q; 14- 8-10). Xenophon 
conformed to the orthodox religious observances of his 
age, He consulted the Delphic Oracle before joining 
Proxenus and the ‘Ten ‘Thousand, even if he did so frame 
his question as to receive the answer which he desired 
(An. 3, 1. 5—6). At the end of the march, although he had 
made frequent offerings to Zeus, he made a further 
sacrifice to Zeus the Gracious at the behest of a sooth- 
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e S020) Tn, when he was installed at 
i » he dedicated gifts to Artemis (id. 5 X) f 
it was to her as well as to Apollo that tle huntanan 
devoted a share of his captures (Cyn 6 l e 
the gods were to be respected, fie <ghices en ene ats 
everywhere (Mem. 1. 1, 19), they had the i Japan 
; ’ power to piant 
or deny good fortune (Oec. 11. 8) aud were inclined 
help those who helped themselves (Cw 1. 6 Si ne 

Xenophon was an idealist, but one who was prepared 
to work within the limits of cucumstances. At Salus 
and Corinth, for example, he was content to record 
history m so far as he knew of events without searching 
far aficld for news. In the Heron he considered Fine 
efficient the rule of one man in a State could bi but 
instead of devising entire programmes ot education 
based on idealistic and epistemolorical preconceptions 
he sought to expla how the ruler ought to present 
himself to the people and concihate then opinion. In 
the De Vectwalibus he did not speculate on the relevance 
and morality of maternal wealth, bur set forward practieal 
and inventive suggestions to increase the revenue of 
State by such means as investment im hotels und accom- 
modations for rent to visitors and investment in slaves 
to lease 10 operators (3. 12; 4. 4; 23). 

Xenophon was preoccupied with his mterests in 
education, which he considered to be a most important 
matter (Ap. 21), and was of the opimon that a man ought 
to pursue education to the Imits that his material 
resources permitted (Cyn. 2. 1), 1n order that he might be 
fitted for the noblest occupation, namely, governing and 
leading men (Mem. 3. 6, 2). It is in the Cyropaedia that 
Xenophon sets out most fully idcas on formal education 
(c.g. 1. 2, 2), but although discussions are introduced on 
ethics and concepts such as justice and there is recogni- 
tion of the need for development of powers of oral com- 
munication and of reasoning, the formal programme has 
a distinct bias toward physical activities, such as patrol 
duties and hunting. A feader had to be ready to supply 
active leadership (//ipp. 1. 24; Oec. 12. 19-20) and not 
follow the opinion of the masses (cf. Mem. 3. 1, 4), who 
could be misled by demagogues and sophists (cl. Mem. 
1.7, 5; Cyn., 13. 11). 

Just as Xenophon’s historical work was uffected by his 
material Iumitations and circumstances and just as his 
social ideals reflected his status as a man of means (cf. 
Cyn., 2. 1), so too were his political views affected by his 
experience. For he was brought up im the Pelopon- 
nesian War, 1n years of demoralizing political and military 
crisis for the Athenian democracy. lu the post-war period 
he had little experience of normal political conditions 
until his return, late in life, to Athens. The men whose 
leadership he had directly experienced were Clearchus, 
Proxenus, and Menon on the March of the Ten Thou- 
sand, and subscquently Agesilaus the Spartan king and 
military leader. Xenophon consequently developed a 
sympathy for autocratic and tightly disciplined pro- 
cedures, but eventually his earher approval of the 
Spartan system of organization gave way to disapproval 
(Lac. 14) and he showed signs of recognizing the merits 
of the Athenian democratic system of the fourth century 
B.C. 

Xenophon probably achieved his greatest popularity 
among the Romans for his sense of the practical, his 
support of the aristocratic ideals, and virtues in politics, 
war, and country hfe, and for his pursuit of the ideal of 
‘mens sana in corpore sano’. 
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XENOPHON (2) EPHESIUS, Greck romancer, 
author of a novel entitled the Ephesiaca or Anthia and 
Habrocomes (Ta «ara AvOiav nai Appoxdpyy ‘Epeviara). 
Practically nothing is known about him, and both parts 
of his name have been suspected by scholars of being 
spurious. The critics have assigned him to every century 
A.D. from the second to the fifth: his mention (2. 13. 3) 
of the Ei:renarch of Cilicia, a mugistrature which is not 
attested before Trajan, 1s an unquestionable terminus post 
quem, and the destruction of the Artemision (A.D. 263)— 
a temple whose description occurs in the Ephestaca—is 
regarded as a probable terminus ante quem. 

His work narrates how a couple of young lovers from 
Ephesus, soon after being married, became separated 
whilst on a voyage, and were subjected to all sorts of 
trials and tribulations (shipwrecks, attacks by pirates 
and robbers, enslavement, advances by powerful suitors, 
etc.) which they managed to overcome without ever 
forgetting, or being unfaithful to, each other, until they 
met again and returned to Ephesus, where they lived 
happily ever after. 

The traditional plot-ingredients of the genre are all 
present: the plot itself 1s so disjointed and unclear that 
most critics believe the novel (which 1s in five books) to 
be the clumsy and lacunose abridgement of a longer 
orginal (the Suda, in fact, says that Xenophon's novel 
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was in ten books). Xenophon’s characterization is 
extremely poor (his figures have been called ‘bloße 
Marıonetten’ by Rohde), and his language, although he 
often draws from the vocabulary of the Attıc Xenophon, is 
far removed from Atticistic purity and full of vulgarısms. 

Eprrio Paincres. A. Cocchia (London, 1726). 

SIANDARD DITION. G. Dalmeyda (Paris, 1926, with French trans- 
lation and excellent Introduction on the dating problem, language, 
and style, cte ). 

ComMMENTARY. A. E. Locella (Wien, 1796) (still useful), 

CRITICISM. Rohde, Gr. Roman, 409 ff.; Christ-Schmid—-Stahlin ii. 
2°, $1ofl.; M. Schnepf: cf. ad HELIODONUS; E. Mann, Uber den 
Sprachgebrauch des Xen. Ephes. (Programm {Kaiserslautern 1896); 
O. Schissel von Fleschenberg, Lae Rahmenerzdhlung inden Ephesischen 
Geschichten des Xen. Ephes. (1909); B. Lavagnini, Studs sul romanzo 
greco (1950), 145 fI, G. G. 


XERXES I O.P. Khshaydrshan, son of Darius and 
Atossa, king of Persia 486—405 D.C. Ie inherited from his 
father the task of punishing the Greeks for their partıcı- 
pation in the lonian revolt. Securing the co-operation of 
Carthage, and promises of support from several Greek 
States, he prepared a great fleet and army, bridged the 
Hellespont, and dug a canal through the Athos peninsula. 
In the spring of 480 his torces set out. At first they met 
with success; the flect was victorious at Artemisium, the 
army forced Thermopylae, Attica was laid waste, and 
the Grecks forced back to their last line of defence, the 
Isthmus of Corinth. But at Salamis Themustocles with 
the Greck fleet won a victory which decided, the future 
of Greece. His supplies from Asia cut off, Kerxes was 
forced to retreat; Mardonius, whom he Icft injcommand, 
was detcated at Plataea, and a final Persian\ failure at 
Mycale encouraged the defection of the Greeks of Asia 
Minor. ; 

Of Xerxes’ subsequent career little is known. In his 
reign) the circumnavigation of Africa was attempted. 
After his defeats in Greece, Xerxes retired to his harem. 
He built extensively at Persepolis, Ecbatana, etc. But 
the Empire, though still vast m extent and resources, 
was weakened by court intrigues, in one of which he was 
murdered. 

Beloch, Gr. Gesch n; G R. Grundy, The Great Persian War 
(19001); AS’. Olmstead, Firstory of the Perunan Fimprre (U.S.A, 


1948), A R Burn, Persia and the Greeks (19024) See also PLRSIA, 
PERSIAN WAIL. M.s.D,R NEFF. 
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ZALEUCUS, the lawgiver of Italian Locri. As his laws 
are said to have been the first Greek codification, he 
probably lived c. 650 n.c. His legislation was notorious 
for its severity. The older tradition (4th c.) seems to 
have preserved some good material, e.g. his use of the 
lex talionis (‘eye for eye’) and prescription of exact 
penalties for each crime. Like other Greek lawgivers, 
he also issued sumptuary laws. Zaleucus was famous, 
too, as a conciliator of social factions; the constitution of 
Locri, however, remained extremely aristocratic. Hus 
laws were accepted by many cities of Italy and Sicily. 
The later tradition about him 1s mostly legendary (cf. 
FGrH 566, F 130 with Jacoby’s comment). 


Arist. Pol. 12749"; Diod. 12, 19". F. E. Adcock, CHY 1927; M. 
Mühl, Ado, Besheft xxn (1929). V. E. 


ZALMOXIS (Salmoxis) (Zdd\uofts, Zdáňuoćıs), the 
deity of the Getae (Hdt. 4. 94-6). He seems to have 
been a god of the dead, for the Getae are said to ‘make 
immortal’ a man every four years, by throwing him 
upon spear-points, after charging him with messages for 


the other world. Plato (Chrm. 156 d) speaks of certain 
‘physicians of Zalinoxis’ and thei doctrines; this seems 
his own invention. Other authors (see commentators ad 
locc.) add nothing but a conjecture of Mnaseas (in 
Photius, s.v. Zapodgis [sic] that he was the same as 
Kronos (q.v.). 


Cf A. D. Nock, CR 1926, 184 ff. Wij. RR. 


ZAMA was the name of one or more towns in North 
Afmeca. The view that a Zama lay at Sidi Abd el Dyedidh, 
31 miles north-west of Kairouan, should probably be 
rejected (cf. L. Poinssot, Rev. Africaine 1928, 165 ff.). 
Further west lay Zama Maior and Zama Regia, unless 
these should be identified as one town. Modern Jama 
and Seba Biar are the most probable sites for one or both. 
Ksar Toual Zouameul or Zammel, 44 miles east of Seba 
Bar, is now identified with Vicus Maracitanus, ‘attri- 
buted’ to Zama Regia, and not with Zama Regia itself 
(Déroche, op. cit. fra). The question must remain open 
until new epigraphic evidence is found. Zama Regia lay in 
the Numidian kingdom. It was besieged unsuccessfully 
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by Metellus during the Jugurthine War (109 8.c.); later 
it was Juba'’s capital, and after capture by T. Sextius 
(41 B.C.) it was temporarily destroyed. It may have 
become a municipium c. 29 B.C.; it was a colony under 
Hadrian (Col. Ael. Hadr. Augusta Zama Regia). Zama 
is best known as the traditional site of Llannibal’s defeat 
by Scipio Africanus in 202, an identification which rests 
on no better authority than Nepos. ‘I'he battle was almost 
certainly not fought there, although Hannibal camped at 
Zama before advancing still further west to the actual 
battlefield which Polybius calls Margaron (otherwise 
unknown) and Livy Naraggara (Sidi Yousscf); it prob- 
ably lay between Naraggara and western Zarna in a plain 
Draa-el-Mctnan, south-west of Sicca Veneria (El Kef). 


T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic i1 (1924), 536 f., HL H. 
Scullard, Scipio sifrrcanus m the Second Punic War (1930), 110, 1d 
Sapo Africanus: Soldrer and Polttrcian (1970) àle. Déroche, Mélanpes 
d'arch, 1948, §¢ ff. For the mumcipium, M. Grant. From Imperium to 
Au foritas (1946), 182; L. Teutsch, Das rom, Studtewesen in Nord- 
afrika (1962), 187 ff. H. Hos. 


ZELA, an ancient temple State of Pontus with a large 
and fertile territory, and a considerable population of 
hierodules attached to the land and service of Anaitis 
and the ‘Persian Deities’. Iere Mithridates VI (q.v.) 
defeated Triarius in 67, and Caesar Pharnaces II (q.v.) 
in 47. Originally under priestly rule, it was one of 
Pompey’s Pontic cities. Under Antony it became a 
temple State again, in the kingdom of Polemo | (q.v.), 
but when this was annexed in A.D. 64 it appears as a city 
again. 

Strabo 11. s12; 12. 559. F. Cumont, Studia Pontica u (1906), 


TAK IT, iu (1910), 244 (F, Jones, Cities E. Rom. Prav., sce index; 
Magie, ftom. Rule clsza Mlin. 183 and index. T. R.S.B 


ZENO (Zyrwv) (1) of Elea, pupil and friend of Par- 
menides (q.v.), was probably born c. 490 n.c. (Pl. Prm. 
127 b). Ihs most famous and perhaps only book was 
written in his youth and supported Parmenides’ monism 
by drawing pairs of contradictory conclusions from the 
premisses of its opponents (Pl. Prm. 128 c), whence 
Aristotle (fr. 65) calls him the inventor of dialectic. ‘Thus 
he argued that, if many things exist, they must cach be 
(a) self-identical and one and therefore so srnall as to 
have no magnitude, yet nevertheless (b) infinitely Jarpe, 
since each, if rt is not to be nothing, must have some 
magnitude and every magnitude 1s divisible into an 
infinite number of magnitudes (Simpl. n Phys. 199-41). 
Further arguments showed that any group ot many 
things must be both limited and unlimited in number 
(fr. 3) and both like and unlike, one and many, at rest and 
in motion (Pl. Phdr. 261 d). ‘To the last antinomy prob- 
ably belong the four arguments for the impossibility 
of motion paraphrased hy Aristotle, Phys. 6. 9 (the 
Dichotomy, the Achilles, the Arrow, and the Stadium). 

Pluto asserts that the ‘many things’ which Zeno's 
arguments aimed to prove unreal were physical objects 
(opwpera Prm. 130 4,135 e). And in fact the exhaustive- 
ness of the arguments shows that they were not designed 
to refute a speual physical or metaphysical theory; 
they appear rather to be a systematic development of 
Parmenides’ views about the foundations of the ‘beliefs 
of mortals’ and to seek to show that the units of which any 
plurality must consist cannot be so defined that they can 
be considered as genuine units. 

Though polemical in intention, Zeno’s arguments 
were influential in education (Pl. Alc. 1. 119 a, Plut. Per. 
4) and probably also in the development of mathematical 
and physical views connected with the notions of unity, 
continuity, and infinity. 

Dicls, Forsokr.™ i. 247-58; Burnet, FGP jroff.; W. D. Ross, 
Anstotles Physics (1030), Xi-xn, 7141, 479f., 655f ; H. D. P. Lee, 
Zeno of Elea (1910); L1. Frankel, ‘Zeno of Flea’s attacks on plurabty’, 
AFPInL. 1942, 1 f1., 193 f. (levised in German in Wege und Formen 


pnie her Denkens (1960)); G. E. T. Owen, ‘Zeno and the 
athematicians’, Proc. Ar. Soc. 1958, 1gy ff. A.H. C. 
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ZENO (2) (335-263 n.c), son of Muase 
(Cyprus), probably of Phoenician Tace, founder of the 
Stoic school. He came to Athens in 313 and attended 
the lectures of Polemon, he: ; 


ad ot the Academy, and of the 
Megarian philosopher Diodorus ¢ Kpoves, but was con- 


verted to Cynicism by Crates of Thebes. [is earlier 
writings, especially his morela, are said to have been 
entirely Cynic in outlook. Later he turned to Socratic 
philosophy through study of the works of Antisthenes 
and finally developed his own system. He taught in the 
Stoa Poikile, a public hall in Athens, from which the 
name of fis school is derived, and soon acquind a | 
audience, though he tried to keep out the general publie 
and wanted to teach real philosophers only. He became 
a friend of King Antigonus Gonatas and was invited to 
stay with him at his court at Pella, but declined and sent 
his disciple Persacus instead. 

Unlike most of the Socratics he created a complete 
philosophical system, consisting of logic and theory of 
knowledge (Aoyixav), physics (duutkov and lleodoyixor) 
and ethics ()ôikóv). In physics he admittedly tollowed 
Heraclitus, but was also strongly iniluenced by Artista- 
telan philosophy. In logic and theory of knowledge he 
was influenced by Antisthenes and Diodorus, the 
Megarian. His ethical doctrine pave great comfort to 
many during the troubled times of the successora of 
Alexander. According to this doctrine the only real good 
is virtue, the only real evil moral weakness. Everything 
elsc, including poverty, death, pain, is indiffercnt. Since 
nobody can deprive the wise man of his virtue he 1s 
always in possession of the only real good and therefore 
happy. 

A. C. Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes (1891); von 
Arnm, SVF i 4-72; Diog Lacrt 7 1-160, M. PolJenz, "Zenon 


und Chryupp’, Nachricht. Gottng. Gesellsch., Fachgruppe 1, N F. 
id, no. 9, id. Die Stoa? (19485-55). { VON F, 


as of Citium 


arge 


ZENO (3) of Tarsus, Stoic, successor of Chrysippus as 
head of the school in 204 B.C. He left behind hun few 
books but many disciples. 


Testimonia in von Amim, SFF m. 209. Sce Zeller, Phil, d. 
Griechen m. 1%. 45t. 


ZENO (4) of Rhodes (early 2nd c. n.c.), wrote a history 
of Rhodes from the beyinnings to his own umes, which 
Polybius used (with Antisthenes), although ne criticized 
hts patriotic exaggeration (Polyb. 16. 1.4); his tradition 
may also appear in Diodorus. 

FGrH wu. 523. 


ZENO (5) of Sidon (b. c. r50 n.c.), Epicurean, pupil of 
Apollodorus and probably head of the school between 
him and Phaedmis. Cicero heard him lecture in Athens 
m 79-78. Philodemus’ llepi mappyatas was a sclection 
from Zeno, and his lepi o1petwr borrows lectures by 
him. He 1s probably the source of part of Cic. Nat. D. 1. 

Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen m. 14, 384-6. W.D. R 


ZENO (6) of Sidon, Stoic, pupil of Diodorus Cronus 
(Diog. Laert. 38. 10). 


Zeller, Phal. d, Griechen ii. 1%. 40. 


ZENOBIA (Septimia), or in Aramaic Bat Zabbai, the 
second wife of Odaenathus (q.v.). She was perhaps 
responsible for the murder of her husband and his son 
by a previous marriage; at any rate she thereupon 
secured the power for herself in the name of her infant 
son Vaballathus (q.v.). Gallienus sent Heraclianus against 
her, but he was defeated, and Zenobia, having secured 
Svria und devastated Bostra (q.v.), in A.D. 269 conquered 
Egypt, and next year overran Asia Minor except Bithynia. 
Aurelian at first acquiesced, granting to Vaballathus the 
same position as his father, but when in 271 Zenobia, not 
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content with this partial recognition, proclaimed her son 
Augustus, he marched against her. His general Probus 
was killed while attempting to conquer Egypt, but he 
himself reoccupied Asia Minor with l|:ttle resistance, 
defeated Zabdus, Zenobia’s general, at Antioch and 
again at Emesa, and finally captured Palmyra and the 
queen herself and her sons. Having been exhibited at 
Aurelian’s triumph she was granted a pension and a 
villa at Tibur. Zenobia is highly praised for her beauty, 
intelligence, and virtue, but was evidently a ruthless 
woman. She sacrificed to her personal ambition the 
fortune of her native city, which Odaenathus had by his 
loyalty to the Empire preserved. See also AURELIANUS. 

J. G. Févner, Histoire de Palmyre (1931), 103 fi. A. H. M.J. 


ZENODORUS, author, between 200 n.C. and A.D. 90, 
of a treatise [epi ioopérpwv oynparwv. Several proposi- 
tions from it are preserved in the commentary of Theon 
of Alexandria on book 1 of Ptolemy's Syntaxis. He was 
followed closely in his treatment of the subject by Pappus, 
whose treatment is, however, more complete. His style 
is not unlike that of Fuchd and Archimedes. W. D.R. 


ZENODOTUS of Ephesus (b. e. 325 ».C.), pupil of 
Philetas, became the first head ot the Library at Alex- 
andria (c. 284) and undertook the classification of the 
Greek epic and lyric poets, some of whom he edited. 


Works 


(1) Lexicography: Flomeric Glossary (TAdcoa), which 
often relied on guesswork to give the meaning of difh- 
cult words, but opened the way foi the scholarly study 
of language; Acfers eOvixai, a compilation of foreign 
expressions occurring in hterary texts. (2) Mditions 
(S:opAaoes). His recension of the Miad and Odyssey, in 
which for the first time the poems were divided into 
twenty-four books, represented the first scientific attempt 
to get back to the original Homeric text by the collation 
of several MSS, Fe marked Imes of the genuineness of 
which he felt doubt with an obelus (see SCNOT ARSHIP, 
GREFK, § 3), and altered the text by the transposition or 
telescoping of verses, by the introduction of new read- 
ings, and sometimes even by the msertion of new lines. 
But the extremely subjective nature of his eritcria— he 
laid great cmphasis on 70 mpenror—made him sometimes 
rash in emendation. He produced also recensions of 
Hesiod, Theog., Anacreon, Pindar (POxy. v. 841). 

H Düntzer, De Zenodoti studis Homericis (1848); K. Lehrs, De 
Aristarchi studns Homerias! (1882), A Romer, Chor die Homerrezen- 
sion des Zenodot (1886); D. B. Monro, Homer's Odys y, Appendix 
(igot), G M. Bolling, External Findince for Interpolation in Homer 


(925); M. van dei Valk, Researches on the Text and Schoha of the 
Ihad n (1904), 1 fl. J. F. L.; R. B 


ZEPHYRUS, god of the West Wind, sometimes said 
to be husband of Iris (rainy wind and rainbow), as 
Alcaeus, fr. 8 Dichl; a subordinate figure in a few 
legends, as that of Hyacinthus (q v.). His parents are 
Eos and Astraeus (Hes. Theog. 379). Cf. WIND-GODS. 


ZEUGITAI (Cevyizrac), at Athens, hefore Solon a name 
for the citizens of moderate substance, roughly corres- 
ponding with the ‘farmers’ (see LUPATHIDAI) and Demi- 
ourgoi (q.v.) and so called either from the yoke of oxen 
(Cedyos) normally possessed by the former, or as serving 
in the army in close ranks (cf. Plut. Pel. 23), i.e. as hop- 
lites (g.v.). Solon used the name for his third census- 
class, of men with an estimated annual income of 
between 300 and 200 medimnoi of corn, or the equivalent 
in other produce or money. In effect, the majority of the 
farmers and craftsmen of Attica fell into this class and it 
provided the bulk of the city’s force of hoplites, each 
man furnishing his own arms, Under Solon’s constitu- 
tion the zeugitai enjoyed full citizen rights, except that 
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they were admitted to the minor magistracies only. 
From the time of Cleisthenes they could be elected as 
strategoi (q.v.), and from 457/6 were eligible for appoint- 
ment as archontes (q.v.). A. W. G; T. J.C. 


ZEUGITANA. The name, of unknown origin, some- 
times applicd to the northern part of the province of 
Africa, centred on Carthage. It is used by Pliny (HN s, 
23), but then seems to have gone out of use, to reappear 
in the fourth century when it was occasionally used of 
Africa (Proconsularis), now much smaller in area after 
the division of the old province of Africa by Diocletian. 

B. IL. wW, 


ZEUGMA (modern Bâlkîs, opposite Birecik), in Syria on 
the right bank of the Fuphrates at its chicf crossing, about 
70 miles below Samosata. 'Twin colonies Seleuceia (right 
bank) and Apamea (left bank) were founded hy Seleucus 
I at this point (Pliny, HN 5. 86), which came to be 
known by the generic name Zeugma (‘junction’): it 
superseded an earlier Zeugma near Thapsacus. As a 
frontier post and a mceting-place of tradc-routes from 
East and West across the Parthian Empire, it became 
extremely prosperous. Justinian fortified it against the 
Sassanids, but in 639 it fell to the Arabs. 

M.S. D; E W.G. 


ZEUS is the only Greek god whose Indo-European 
origin can be proved with certainty. lle Is found as 
‘Father’, which attribute ts very commog in Greck too, 
among the Romans, Indians, and Illyrians (Jupiter, 
Dyaus pita, Deipatyros); the name of the German god 
Ziu (cf. Tuesday) is akin. J'he word signifies ‘sky’, and 
according to a general opimon the bright sky; yet this 1s 
of no importance to primitive man, and the cults prove 
that Zcus is the weather-god, i.e. the sky as the sphere of 
atmospheric phenomena, thunder, rain, etc. Mountain 
peaks give weather signs, and Zeus is enthroned on them; 
Olympus is a pre-Greeck word signifying ‘mountain’; 
and among other poples also the thunder-god became 
the supreme god. ‘The epithet ‘Father’ 1s generally 
understood according to the Homeric phrase ‘Father of 
gods and men’. But Zeus created neither gods nor men 
and it 1s unbehevable that in Indo-European umes a 
nobility traced its descent from Zeus—this 1s probably 
duc to the heroic Mycenacan age; again, the divine 
children of Zeus, Athena, Artemis, Apollo, Ares, 
Dionysus, include pre-Greek and immigrant gods. 
Consequently ‘Father’ is to be taken in the sense of pater 
familias, protector and ruler of the family. This implies a 
moral notion, the maintenance of customary laws; and 
these, c.g. the respect for supplints and guest-friends 
(Zeus Hikesios, Xenios), were always bound up with 
Zeus. This explains why Zeus was the god of the court- 
yard and the household (Zeus Ilerkeios, Ktesios). The 
Greek State bemg founded on the family, Zeus was, as 
Homer shows, the protector of the king and his rights. 
The Mycenaean age formed the supreme god and the 
State of the gods after the model of its mighty kings and 
knights. Zeus 1s surrounded by recalcitrant vassals who 
sometimes show him respect, sometimes mock him. 
He rules according to power rather than according to 
righteousness, and has innumerable loves and children. 

Homer impressed this Zeus upon the Greck mind. In 
the historical age, although kingship was abolished, Zcus 
was not dethroned. Zeus became the highest civic god, 
often with the cpithet Polieus and together with Athena 
Polias, the old Minoan-Mycenaean palace goddess and 
protectress of the king. As protector of political freedom 
he was called Soter, Eleutherios, and festivals were insti- 
tuted in his honour. He had little to do with other concerns 
of the people—agriculture, war, crafts, etc. It was never 
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forgotten that Zeus was the protector of law and morals. 
Hesiod invokes him as such m his cry for justice and 
places Dike at his side. The lofuest conception of Zeus 1s 
found in Aeschylus, who enhances his righteousness and 
overwhelming powcr. In the Hellenistic age his name 
was very freely given to the chief deity of any non-Greck 
tribe or region (the most famous precursor m classical 
times being Zeus Ammon in Libya). Cosmological ideas 
were not in any large measure attached to Zeus; Stoic 
philosophy, however, identified him with its highest 
principle, fire, which at the same time ts the reason which 
pervades and animates the universe. This idea is ex- 
pressed very beautifully in the hymn by Cleanthes (q.v.). 

Certain myths are important, among them the most 
peculiar Cretan myth of the birth of Zeus, according 
to which the child was hidden in a cave in order that 
Kronos might not swallow it up, and nourished by 
animals, and the Curetes danced around it. The Cretans 
told also that Zeus was dead and buried. This ts certainly 
a Minoan conception, the spirit of vegetation, as born 
and dying annually. ‘This Cretan deity, the kouros, who 
may be the consort of the great vegetation-goddess, was 
identified with the Greek supreme god. Zeus dethroned 
Kronos und together with the Olympian gods fought 
against the Titans and imprisoned them. ‘The Titans are 
believed to be pre-Greek gods but the evidence ts slight. 
The myth is perhaps modelled on the cosmological myth 
according to which Kronos dethroned his father Uranus, 
These myths are mixed up with the folktale motives. 

Zeus wm art is a kingly, bearded figure, tn the archaic 
period rohed, later sometimes naked. Pheidias’ gold and 
ivory enthroned colossus at Olympia was perhaps the 
most celebrated of all statues in antiquity and set the 
type for future penerations., Pausanias (1. 17. 1) saw in 
the Heracum at Olympia an carly image of Zeus stauding, 
wearing a helmet; and it is hkely that the numerous small 
bronzes of helmeted warriors Irom the eighth and seventh 
centuries found at Olympia represent the god (see E. 
Kunze, Olympia Bericht w (1950), 123 ft). 

Cook, Zeur; M P Nilsson, ARW 1938, 150 AL; GGR 4835 fT. 
and stot! (the Titans). M.PON., J EL C,CM R. 


ZEUXIS, painter, of Heraclea in Lucania, pupil of 
Neseus of Thasos or Damophilus of Hlimera. Pliny 
dates him 397 B.C., and rejects 424 Quintilian dates 
both him and Parrhasius in the time of the Peloponnesian 
War. In Plato's Protagoras (dramatic date about 4370) he 
is young and a newcomer in Athens. Ilis rose-wreathed 
Eros is mentioned in Ar. Ach. ggi—2 (425). He pamted 
Alemena for Acragas belore 406, and Archelaus’ palace 
between 413 and 199. He ‘entered the door opened by 
Apollodorus and stole his art’); he added the use of higli- 
hghts to shading, and Lucian praises in the Centaur 
family (an mstance of the unusual subjects which Zeuxis 
preferred) the subtle gradation of colour from the human 
to the anımal body of the female Centaur; his grapes 
(possibly on the scenery for sutyr-plays) were said to 
have deceived the birds. His figures lacked the #0os of 
Polygnotus, although his Penelope was morality itself, 
and his Helen, for Croton, an ideal picture compiled 
from several models; mahos rather than 400s distinguished 
the Autoboreas with ‘Fitan look and wild hair, and the 
Menelaus drenched in tears. Ie also painted mono- 
chromes on white, and fighna opera (clay plaques). 


Overbeck, 10977, t121, 1637 91; Pluhl, 739, O. Brendel, o 
1932, 191, Rumpi, Malerer u. Zeichn. 126, r. B. L. W. 


ZOÏLUS (Zwńos) of Amphipolis (4th c. 8.¢.), the cynic 
philosopher, pupil of Polycrates and teacher of Anaxı- 
menes of Lampsacus; is described by the Suda as pýTwp 
kai diAdaudos, by Acehan, VH 11. 10, as kúwv pnTopros 
and poyepós. He was notorious for the bitterness of his 
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attacks on Isocrates, Plato, and especially Homer. He 
probably visited Alexandria when the Library and 
Muscurmn were being established. 

Works 


(1) Against Isocrates. (2) Against Plato, favourably 
mentioned by Dion. Hal. Pomp. 1. (3) Against Homer 
(Kao ‘Operjpou or Kata rùs ‘Opapou movjvews or perhaps 

Jejpopwore’, which became the author's nickname). 
This Work was chiefly devoted to severe, though often 
captious, criticism of the poet’s invention, of the credi- 
bility of madents (¢ g. ll. 23 100), and of the characters 
(e.g. H. 1. 50). Aristotle's lost ilropýpara ‘Opnpixa was 
a reply to Zorus and his followers. (4) Censure of Llomer 
(Woyos ‘Ouńpon), probably a declamiution. (5) Panegyric 
on the People of Tenedos (6) On Figures, a technical 
rhetorical treause; his detinition oyua eot  érepav 
ptr mpoomoutolar Errpov oè àeyew is criticized by 
Quintilian (9. 1. 14) He was the first to use oyñĵua in 
this technical sense. (7) On clmpluipolis. (8) A history 
of Greece from the 'Theopony to the death of Philip of 
Macedon. 


KGrH n. A, 71, U. Vriedlandat, De Zouo alusque Homeri ob- 
trectatoribus (1895) J. L. L., R. D. 


ZONARAS, Jouannes, Byzantine historian and canonist 
of the twelfth century. A commander of the body-guard 
and imperil secretary, he retired to monastic life at 
Hagia Glykeria (isle of Niandro) where he devoted 
himself to wrung He composed an authoritative com- 
mentary to Byzantine Canon Law, commentaries on the 
poems of Gregory of Nazianzus and on the terminology 
of rehmous poetry—and probably the various other 
exegetice books and lives of saints which go under his 
name; he is also the author of at least one religious poem. 
As a historian he wrote an epitome of histories which in 
modern editions 18 divided into eighteen books: it is a 
universal history to A.D. 1118 and was composed belore 
1143 under John JT} Comnenus. Zonaras never claimed 
to be more than a compiler and complained gracefully 
about the lack of books m his ttle island, For Greek 
history he mainly used Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
and Arrian. For Roman history to the destruction of 
Carthage he excerpted Plutarch and the first twenty-one 
books of Dio Cassius, for which he 1s our only important 
source. Fle was compelled to omit the history of the late 
Roman Republic because he did not have the relevant 
books of Dio (he only gives some excerpts from 
Plutarch’s Pompey and Caesar), but was able to use Dio’s 
books 44-68 and is, together with Xiphilinus our main 
source for the reconstruction of Dio’s books 61-8. For 
the period after Domitian he followed Xiphilinus instead 
of the original Dio. He added information from other 
sources (e.g. Eusebius). Petrus Patricius was his chief 
source for the period between Severus Alexander and 
Constantine. The rest derives from various chronicles, 
not all of which have been identified. Zonaras is 
especially important as a source for the period A.D. 
450-550. [is excerpts are faithful in content, but stylis~ 
tically independent. See DIO (2) CASSIUS. 

ths works collected in Migne, PG xxxvii, cxxxiv—cxoxxvil, 

Critica Epritons ot THE Titsrorres. M. Pinder-Th. Büttner- 
Wohbeat (1841-97); L. Dindont (1808-75). 

ON Sounces, Th Battner-Wobst, Conmentationes Fleckeisenitanas 
(rRygo), 12711; V. Ph. Borssevain, Hermes 1891, 44011; F. Millar, 
fl Study of Gassius Lho (1964), 2E, 1905 f. 

IN GINIRAL. K. Krumbacher, Gesch. Bys Iata (1807), 37017 : 
Ph Mever, Rreallex. Protest. Theol. Kirche 21 (1908), 715; E. 


Amann, Dict Theol. Cath. 15 (1950), 3705; G. Moravesik, Ayzan- 
Qnoturcica 1? (1958), 344tl. A. M. 


ZONAS of Sardis (fl. 80 s.c.) was a distinguished 
orator, and left a few poetic epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology. The finest is a poignant epitaph askıng 
Charon to help the httle dead boy who cannot walk very 
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well in his first sandals (Anth. Pal. 7. 465); his pastoral 
pieces in the manner of Anyte (q.v.) are charming too, 
e.g. Anth. Pal. 9. 226 and 312. His family name was 
Diodorus, and some epigrams appearing in the Antho- 
logy under that name may be his. G. IL. 


ZOOLOGY. Excellent carly vase-paintings of animals 
are scattered over the Greek world with special schools 
in Cyprus, Boeotia, Chalcis, etc. Marine creatures are 
particularly well rendered. The name tor a painter, 
zographos, suggests attention to animal forms. Much 
accurate observation 18 displayed on coins and mosaics. 
both Greck and Imperial, and on some of them the actual 
species of small marine invertebrates can be easily 
recognized. 

2. With some effort a classificatory system may be 
read into the arrangements of animals by habit in On diet 
of the Hippocratic Collection. More scientific are various 
fragments of the Sicilian school on the structure of 
annals (see ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, §2). In the true 
scientific tradition 1s a work of the Hippocratic Collection 
(artificially divided under titles On Generation, On the 
Nature of the Embryo, and On Diseases, book 4) of about 
380 n.C. It sets forth in some detal a doctrine of pan- 
genesis astonishingly like that of Darwin (Animals and 
Plants under Domestication, 186%). 'To explain heredity 
it supposes that vessels reach the seed carrying samples 
from all parts of the body. It contains the first account 
of a controlled biological experiment. “Take 20 eggs and 
let them be incubated by hens. Each day, from the second 
to that of hatching, remove an egg, break it, and examine 
it. You will find that the nature of the bird can be likened 
to that of man. ‘The membranes procecd from the 
umbilical cord, and all that 1 have said on the subject of 
the infant you will find in the bird’s egg, in which you 
will be surprised to find an umbilical cord.’ 

3. With almost the sole exception of this able work, 
ancient zoology begins and ends with Aristotle. Among 
his positive contributions are. 

(a) Records of the life, breeding, habits, and structure 

of about 540 species of animals. 

(b) Investigations of the developing chick, which has 
ever since been the classical embryological subject. 

(c) Accounts of the habits and development of 
octopuses and squids, in some cases surpassed only 
in quite modern times. 

(d) Anatomical accounts of the four-chambered 
stomach of ruminants, ot the complex relations of 
the ducts, vessels, and organs in the mammalian 
generative system, and of the mammalian character 
of porpoises, dolphins, and whales, all unsurpassed 
until the seventeenth century, 

(e) Accounts of exceptional modes of development of 
fish, among them of a dog-fish (Mustelus laevis) the 
young of which 1s linked to the womb by a navel 
cord and placenta much as in a mammal. Nothing 
has contributed more to Aristotle’s modern 
scientific reputation than the rediscovery of this 
phenomenon a century apo. 

(f) Observations on paternal care in fish, verified only 
in the last century by Louis Agassiz, who named 
the fish concerned Parasilurus Artstotelts: and on 
the hectocotylization of one of the tentacles in the 
octopus. 

(£) Stress on the heart and vascular system on embryo- 
logical grounds. He is often quoted as calling the 
heart ‘the first to live and last to die’. The idea is 
in his works but the phrase is not. 

(h) A permanent addition to the technique of scientific 
instruction was his introduction of diagrams to 
explain anatomical relations. Some of his diagrams 
can be restored from his descriptions. 
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4. Aristotle seems not to have been interested in taxo- 
nomy, and there is no attempt in his work to produce a 
taxonomic scheme. His main concern 1s to ascertain the 
causes of the observed differences between animals: the 
Historia antmahum ıs a collection of materials for this 
purpose, and his own title for the treatise known as the 
Parts of Animals is ‘the Causes of the Parts of Animals’. 
(It should be noted that although he attaches great 
importance to morphological differences, drawing atten- 
tion to differences which are merely of degree—of ‘the 
more and less’—and wider differences ‘by analogy’, these 
are not the only differences which he records, and his 
survey includes differences in methods of reproduction, 
of locomotion, dict, disposition, habitat, and manner of 
hfe generally.) He does, however, for practical purposes 
of exposition, make use of the general division into 
blooded (i.e. red-blooded) and bloodless animals; and 
under these two headings we find the following ‘main 
groups’: (1) under blooded animals, Viviparous quad- 
rupeds, Oviparous quadrupeds, Cetacea, Birds, and 
Fishes; (2) under bloodless animals, the four groups 
Crustacea, Cephalopods, Insects, and Testacea. ‘I‘hese 
groupings are, however, used for convenience of treat- 
ment, and the fundamental principle of degrees of heat 
(see §7 below) cuts across them. It 1s also obvious that 
some animals, such as man and the serpents, are not 
catered for by these groupmus. Aristotle also draws 
attention to the continuous gradation of things in nature, 
from lifeless objects upwards: they can be arranged in a 
sort ol ladder, the scala naturae discussed Hy naturalists 
until the mid nineteenth century. In the eighth book of 
the Historia animalium he writes as follows: ‘Nature 
gradually advances from things that are without soul 
(lfe) to the antmials (living things) in such a way that the 
continuity prevents us trom seeing where the boundary 
comes and {rom determininr to which side of it an mter- 
mediate example belongs. First after the lifeless things 
stands the tribe of plants; and of these one kind of plant 
differs from another ım that it appears to possess a 
greater share of life the whole tribe of plants, when 
compared with other objects, seems almost to he endued 
with soul (life), yet when compared with the tribe of 
animals it appears to be without soul (life). T'he advance 
from plants to animals ıs continuous, as Į have said. 
"hus, m the sca there are creatures of which one would 
be at a loss to say whether they are animals or plants...’ 
(HA 58804 ff.). 

§. It is sometimes said that Aristotle’s view of repro- 
duction is that the material part of the embryo is con- 
tributed by the female parent, and the ‘form’ (which in 
a living creature 1s the ‘soul’, the principle of life) by 
the male parent. ‘here-are times when Aristotle does in 
fact express himself in these terms, but a more precise 
statement of his view m that the male contributes the 
sentient faculty of ‘soul’: the possession of this faculty 13 
the distinctive feature of an animal as contrasted with a 
plant. The material contributed by the female is also 
endowed with ‘soul’, but only with the lower faculties of 
it. It is thus true to say that the male contributes no 
material part to the embryo; but some material must 
pass from the male to the female, and thts material 1s 
the ‘connate pneuma’ (cujdur7ov mvetua) contained in the 
semen. The function of the connate pneuma 1s to act as 
the vehicle of the ‘movements’ proper to the spectes or 
‘form’ concerned (in Greek efS05 can mean both species 
and ‘form’); and this function of transmitting the ‘form’ 
(by means of the appropriate ‘movements’) to the new 
embryo is really only an extension of its normal function 
of maintaining the ‘form’ in the already existing fully 
grown animal. Aristotle describes the connate pneuma as 
the chief of the ‘instruments’ used by Nature, comparing 
it with the instruments of the smith, which similarly 
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convey to the material on which he is working the 
movements’ proper to the ‘form’ of the article into which 
he intends to fashion the material. In the body, the con- 
nate pneuma 1s carried in the blood, which 1s charged 
with it by the heart, the seat of ‘soul’ or the vital prin- 
ciple, and this pneumatization of the blood 1s effected 
by the heat resident in the heart. The semen, bemg 
blood which has undergone a further stage of ‘concac- 
tion’ by heat, 1s thus, like the blood, capable of acting as 
the vehicle of the ‘movements’ proper to ‘soul’, and of 
reproducing them in the embryonic maternal supphed 
by the female parent. The difference between semen and 
catamemia (which Aristotle identified with the embryomec 
material) ıs due to the fact that the female, being less 
‘hot’ than the male, is unable to carry the concoction of 
this portion of the blood to the stage when it acquires 
the movements proper to sentient soul, 

According to Anstotle, semen is one of the ‘useful 
residues’; others include milk, catamenia, and marrow: 
Nature employs for useful purposes the blood which is 
surplus to the maintenance rcquirements of the body. 

6. In view of what has been said it 1s not surprising 
that Aristotle explicitly rejected any theory of pan- 
genesis such as had been propounded by some of his 
predecessors. None of the parts of the body ts present 
as such in the embryo when ıt ts first constituted: they 
are fashioned by the ‘movements’ supplied by the male 
parent. (But see §7 below.) These ‘movements’ are 
complex, and include those proper not only to ‘animal’ 
and to the species concerned, but also to the sex and 
to the individual, and even to grandparents and more 
remote ancestors. The final determination of the sex of 
the embryo and of its resemblance or lack of resemblance 
to parents or ancestors ty the result of a contest between 
the ‘movements’ and the material upon which thev are 
opcratui if the movement of the male ‘departs from 
type’ it changes over to the female; if the immediate 
movements ‘relapse’ they fall back into those of grand- 
parents or more remote ancestors. This principle 
Austotle applics not only to general resemblance of the 
body as a whole, but also to resemblance of individual 
parts of at. When the ‘movements’ become unduly con- 
fused, no faunly resemidance can be traced m the ofl- 
spring; when the ‘movement’ cannot master the 
embryonic material, the result is a monstrosity—merely 
‘an animal’. 

These matters are discussed by Aristotle at consider- 
able length and in great detail, his discussion on this 
subject is one of the most remarkable in the whole of 
his zoological works. With dus notion of the scala naturae 
and bis theory of the ‘relapsing’ of the ‘movements,’ rt 
might perhaps have been expected that the stage was 
set for Anstotle to po on to propound a theory of evolu- 
ton. [fe does not, however, go hack to what has been 
stated above. Perhaps one reason which prevented him 
from doing so was his view of the place of animals an the 
whole scheme of the universe. The perpetual succession 
of generations was for him a process in which the sub- 
Junary or lower part of the cosmos approached as closely 
as was possible tor it to the unchanging individual eter- 
nity of the things in the upper cosmos; in the jower 
cosmos it is the ‘forms’ (species) only, not the mdividuals, 
which are eternal, and it would no doubt have seemed a 
contradiction of the whole scheme of the universe to 
suggest that these ‘forms’ were bable to change. 

9. The importance of heat (or, more precisely, hot 
substance) in Aristotle’s theory of living things cannot be 
overestimated. Hot substance is in fact one of the four 
fundamental constituents of the physical universe re- 
cognized by him, and the connate pneuma stself, the 
essential intermediary between ‘form’ and ‘matter’, Is 
a special kind of hot substance. If it were necessary to 
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say that there 18s any typically Aristotelian classification 
of animals, it would have to be that which he 
indicates, based on the principle 
him, the ‘most pertect’ animals are those which ure the 
hottest; they produce ‘perfect’ ofhprme because chev 
ure able to carry the ‘concoction’ ot the embrve to the 
point when if as identical in form (though not of c 
in size) with the parent. Colder animals c 
only eggs; even colder ones only huvae. The coldest 
animals reproduce in a manner comparable to that of 
plants. It has already been noted that the diftereuce 
between the sexes is accounted for by a difference of 
heat. Heat, however, 1s not merely an enabline or con- 
contant factor: it as an active one, and in this regard 
cold is associated with it. Itis true that the ‘movements’ 
proper to ‘form ; which are conveyed to the embryonic 
material, are responsible for fashioning the embryo ita 
an animal of the required species; but the lower stapes 
of the work can be Jett to the ‘movements’ of the hot and 
the cold, which are able of theniselves to fashion the 
uniform parts of the body, such as flesh, bone, hair, and 
sinew, though they cannot deal with the next stage, the 
formation of the non-uniform parts such as head, hand, 
and foot. The doctrine of spantancous eencration has a 
somewhat similar basis. Animals and plante are formed 
in earth and thud because there is water m the eurth, 
and there is pneuma in water, and there as ‘soul-heat’ 
(denpotys jvyy) in all pneuma; indeed, Aristotle can 
go so far as to say that in the case of spontaneous penera- 
tion of natural things the matter can be set in movement 
by itself; n can supply itself with the same movement as 
that which the semen normally would supply. 

The passive ingredients upon which the active ones, 
especially the hot, operate are the solid (dry) and the 
fluid (moist), particularly the latter, which 1s the best 
suited for supporting life (Cwrixdr), It is the relationship 
between these four factors, especially between the hot 
and the fluid, which determines much of the behaviour 
and the observable features of animals, and of which 
these ure symptoms. In this connexion Aristotle pays 
special attention to the habitat, and the places of feeding 
and breeding of ammals* e g. some spend all their time 
in the water, athers on land, while others ure amphibious. 
Again, some animals are cooled by taking in mr, others 
by taking in water, others ate cooled sufhaently by thar 
environment, and so forth. These phenomena, which 
exhibit many different combinations, are te be explamed 
by the ‘blend’ («pdors) of the animals’ physical composi- 
tion, and especially by the balance between the hot and 
the fluid. The notion of ‘blend’ 1s an impoitant one mn 
Grech thought, and it asan fact a special case of ovppetpia, 
right proportion, proper balance of ingredients of all 
kinds; a notion applicd elsewhere by Aristotle and found 
also in other writers, Like one of the Phppocratic authors 
(in Regimen), Aristotle holds that an animal's physical 
‘blend’ determines not only its physical health but also 
its disposition (whence our ‘temperament’) and its 
sensitivity and mtelligence. The excellence of man's 
physical ‘blend’ ts shown by the fact that he is the most 
intelligent of the animals, After Aristotle there is no 
scientific Observation of a zoological character. (Lfow- 
ever, see ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, §§ 12, 18.) 

8. The largest collections of animal stories are those 
of Pliny and Achan. Much accurate nature-hnowledge 
can be gleaned from general hterature, especially Latin. 
Roman country gentlemen had their game preserves and 
aviaries, of which Varro gives details (Rust. 3. 49. 13). A 
mural in the Villa Livia shows a bird-sanctuary. Under 
the Empire many strange beasts were brought to Rome 
for the circus. Lions, ugers, elephants hath Aftican and 
Indian, rhinoceroses, hears, bisons, boars, leopards, 
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menageries. These sometimes contained prodigious 
numbers; ‘Trajan owned 11,000 beasts, Augustus 420 
tigers, Nero 400 bears, and Gordian I 300 ostriches. 
Curiosity accounted for ‘the presence of serpents, camels, 
hippopotamuses, antelopes, zebras, and giraffes. The 
first giraffe came to Europe for Commodus about 190, 
and Gordian I (237) is said to have had 100 of them. 


The Hippocratic work On Generation is given in the cdition of 
E. Littré, vol. an OBO: Practically all the zoological work of Aris- 
epee is in his three works Historia animalium, De partibus ammailtum, 

De asa ota animalium (see ARINIOTI F). Discussion with bibhio- 
y an Charles Singer, Studtes im th te History and Method of 
crenice u (1921), and Greek Biology and Greek Medicine (1922). See 
also the introductions and appendixes in the Loeb editions of De 
en. an. and Hist. an.; and D. MB Halme, ‘ydvos und eléos in Aristotle's 
iology’ ; CQ 1962, a fl., and id. ‘Aristorle’s Use of Differentiae in 
Zoology’ in Aristote et les problèmes de methode (Symposium Aristo- 
telicum, 1962). O. Keller, Die antike Ti'revilt (190g). Representation 
of ammials in ancient art: Imhof-Blum er and O. Keller, Tier -und 
flunzenbuder auf Münzen und Gemmis des klassischen Altertums 
1839); J. Morin, Dessins des animaux en Grèce (1911). Menayeries in 
reat detail by G. Lousel, Histoire dey enaverres (3 vols., 1912); O. 
Teniu, Animuls for Show and Plea clacient Rome Naa be 
> $.; A. L 
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ZOPYRUS, writer on physiognomy, known from his 
judgement on Socrates’ appearance. 
See Forster, Scriptores Physroynomonict i, prol. vii fE. 


ZOROASTER (Zu podorpys), the best-known form of 
the name of Zarathu&tra; for others see Bidez—Cumont 
1. 36 ff. The Greeks had heard of him as early as the 
fifth century B.c. (Xanthus of Lydia in Diog. Laert. 
proem, 2), and mentions of him are common in the 
IIellenistic period. Apart from an aberrant tradition, 
due perhaps to Ctesias (q.v.), which made him a king 
of Bactria conquered by Ninus and Semiramis (Bidez— 
Cumont ii. 41 ff.), a fairly correct idea of his teachings 
was current in philosophic circles from about the time of 
Plato, the intermediary being probably Eudoxus of 
Cnidos. Legendary details of all sorts accumulated about 
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him, some doubtless of oriental origin, and he was 
credited with the authorship of an immense number 
of works (2,000,000 lines or some 10,000,000 words, 
Hermippus in Pliny, HN 30. 4, were ascribed to him), 
dealing with theology, natural science, astrology, magic, 
etc., much of their contents being not only spurious but 
also quite foreign to his real interests and teachings. 


J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages helléntsés (1918); J. Duchesne- 
Guillemuin, Zhe Western Response to Zoroaster (ross. 
R.; J. D.-G. 


ZOSIMUS, a Greek historian. Little is known of his 
life except that he had been advocatus fisci and obtained 
the dignity of comes. His identification cither with the 
sophist Zosimus of Ascalon or with the sophist Zosimus 
of Gaza is doubtful. He wrote a history (Historia nova) 
of the Roman Empire from Augustus to A.D. 410. Ile must 
have completed it after A.D. 498, as he mentions the 
abolition of the aur: lustralts collatio (2. 38), but before 
the composition of the chronicle of Eustathius of 
Epiphania in which he ts quoted (first decades of the 6th 
c.) Book 1 summarizes the history of the first three 
centuries of the Empire (the section on Diocletian ts lost), 
in books 2-4 Zosimus pives a more precise account of 
the fourth century and particularly of the vears 395-410, 
for which he ts our most important source. He uses 
Eunapwus and Olympiodorus (qy.v.) extensively and his 
excursus on secular games (2. 1-6) derives frora Phlegon 
(q.v.). He imitates Polybius. His interpretation of events 
is determined by his paganism. Ile sees the decadence 
of the Empire as a consequence of the Feestion of 
paganism. He 1s naturally hostile to Constantine and 
Theodosius 1 and favourable to Julian. Élis attitude 
towards Stilicho 1s ambivalent, 


Rest edition by L. Mendelssohn (1887) with important introd. on 
sources. Cf. Christ-Schnid Stahlin, n 2. 1037; Stein, Fis. 
Bas-Empure n (1949), 707 f., S Muzzarino, La fine del mando antica 
(oso), O1 ff., Maoravesik, Hycantunuturcica 14 (1958), 57710. A 
Cameron, Phalologus 1909, rob Hl. A. M. 


